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THE  GARDEN  INDEX 


iisri:)E2§:  to  ^oltthvce  2^I-.t. 


(Illustrations  in  Italicr.) 


Aberdeen,  hardy  plants  from,  506 
Abies  Douglasi,  20,  101 ;  Tsuga,  215 
Abinger  Hall,  wiled  gardening  at,  263 
Acacia  armata,  271  ;  dealbata,  '24,  54  ;  leprosa, 

72  ;  pulchella,  llii,  .".13  ;  retinodes,13ti  ;  the 

False,  112  ;  verticillata,  4S 
Acalyphas,  7 

Acer  circinatum,  47-t ;  saccharinum,  222 
Achillea  moDgolica,  41S  ;  rupestris,  577 
Aconite,  the  winter,  115 
Adenophoras  for  cutting,  18 
Adlantum  cap  ill  us- Veneris  imbricatum,  313  ; 

ciUatum,  7  ;  Farleyense,  201  ;  macrophyl- 

lum  striatum,  589  ;  Williamsi,  273 
Adonis  vernalis,  417 
Aerides,    452 ;    crassifolium,  453 ;    crlspum, 

453;    falcatum,  453;  Fieldingi,  453;  Law- 

renccae,  453  ;  Lobbi,  453  ;  maculosum,  453  ; 

odoratum,  453  ;  Picotianum,  476  ;  quinque- 

vulnerum,   453;    suavissimuni,   4^3;  van- 

daruni,  181 ;  Yeitchi,  453 
Agapetes  buxifolia,  2S0 
Aglaonema  costatum,  430 
Alinthus  glandulosa,  112 
Aira  provincialis,  1C4 
Ajaccio,  a  note  from,  338 
Akebia  quinata,  236 
Alder,  the,  44,  364,  432;  the  Heart-leaved, 

178  ;  the  silver,  222 
Aleyroides  proletella,  338 
Almonds,  the,  485 
Almondsbury,  notes  from,  480 
Alnus  cordata,  178  ;  incana,  222 
Alpines,  growing,  in  Spbagnura  Moss,  553 
Alyssum  pyrenaiciim,  429 
Amaranthus,  the,  as  decorative  plants,  88 
Amaryllis    Charles    Penny,    385  ;    Crimson 

King,  362  ;  Eclipse,  290  ;   Firebrand,  362  ; 

formosissima,     494  ;     Mars,     244  ;     Silver 

Queen,  iOO  ;  Sylvia,  385 
Amaryllises  and  spring  flowers  at  Messrs. 

Veitch's,  337 


America,  Rose  stocks  in,  ISO 

American  blight,  274 

Ampelovitis  Romaneti,  215 

Amygdalus,  447  ;  argcntea,  485  ;  communis, 
485  ;  Davidiana,  4S5  ;  DavkUana,  485  ;  Da- 
vidiana  alba,  136,  244  ;  Davidiana  rubra, 
136  ;  incana,  485  ;  nana,  485  ;  persica,  485  ; 
Simoni,  485 

Anjectochili,  27 

Andromeda  axillaris,  216;  floribunda,  410 

Androsaces  from  the  Pyrenees,  553 

Anemone  apennina,  503  ;  baldensis,  186; 
bknda,  204  ;  fulgeus,  435  ;  Glory  of  the 
South,  419;  patens,  338 

Anemones  from  Ireland,  567 ;  in  cultivation, 
359  ;  St.  Brigid,  500 

Angriecum  fastuosum,  266  ;  sesquipedalc,  24, 
39S 

Annuals,  choice  hardy,  52  ;  for  pot  culture, 
286  ;  half-hardy,  in  pots,  393;  serviceable, 
137 

Anoiganthus  breviflorus,  136,  272 

Anthemis  tinctoria  Kelwayi,  413 

Anthtjricums,  513 

Ants'.aud  Peach  trees,  296 

Anthuriuni  Andreanum  sanguineum,  244; 
Scherzerianum,  346 

Antirrhinum  Asarina,  87 

Aotus  gracillima,  339 

Apple,  a  new,  274;  Albui-y  Park  Nonsuch, 
66;  Armorel,  503;  Baddow  Pippin.  136; 
Baumann's  Red  Feicette,  151 ;  Beauty 
of  Bath,  588  ;  Bavty  of  Kent,  519  ; 
Beauty  of  Kent,  519";  Betty  Geeson, 
596  ;  Blenheim  Orauf/e,  132  ;  Blenheim 
Orange,  37,  132 ;  Calville  Malingre,  151 ; 
Cockle  Pippin,  38.  182  ;  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  38 ;  crop,  the,  521  ;  D'Arcy  Spice, 
70,  130,406;  D'Arci/  Spice  406;  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  335,  'i^6,  424  ;  Fearn's  Pippin,  38  ; 
Five-crowned  Pippin,  38  :  French  Crab,  72  ; 
Golden  Noble,  151;  Golden  Pippin,  38; 
Guernsey  Pippin,  334  ;  Improved  Ash- 
mead's  Kernel,  243;   Kentish  Pippin,  3S 


Apple  Kerry  Pippin,  3S ;  King  of  the  Pippins, 
38;  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  209,  250,267;  Lanc't 
Prince  Albert,  209;  Lemon  Pippin.  38; 
London  Pippin,  38  ;  May  Queen,  154;  New- 
ton Wonder,  151;  Nciclown  Pippin,  249; 
Newtown  Pippin,  249,  306,  422,  464;  Kib- 
stou  Pippin,  S9  ;  rings,  406  ;  Royal  George, 
250  ;  Sturmer  Pippin,  39,  344  ;  Wyken  Pip- 
pin, 39 

Apple  anil  Pear  trees  in  j^ots,  225 

Apple  trees  as  maidens,  172  ;  canker  in,  47  ; 
on  lawns,  47  ;  on  their  own  roots,  46 

Apples  and  Pears,  flavour  in,  491 

Apples,  colour  in.  3,  45,  148,  211  ;  delicately 
flavoured,  70  ;  for  villa  gardens,  228  ;  from 
Tasmania,  241 ;  keeping,  lOii,  225  ;  late, 36  ; 
late,  for  market,  133  ;  market,  46;  market 
value  of  colour  in,  131;  Norfolk  Beaufin 
and  Striped  Beaufin.  £49;  notes  on,  91, 
150  ;  old  varieties  of,  70  ;  Pippin,  38  ;  prizes 
for  packing,  271  ;  restricting  the  varieties 
of,  336  ;  the  cultivation  of,  20S 

Apricots,  moisture  for,  422 

Aquilegia  pyrenaiea,  263 

Aquilegias,  577 

Aralia  Maximowiczi,  195  ;  Sieboldi,  173,  182, 
2S9  ;  Sieboldi  in  bloom.  173 

Araucaria  Cooki,  24  ;  imbricata,  321 ;  avenue 
of,  in  Piltdown  Nursery,  Mareajteld,  Sussex, 
321  ;  imbricata  from  home  seeds,  401 

Arches  and  baskets,  496  ;  fruit-tree,  1,  93 

Archicay,  a  Hop-covered,  473 

Aa-ctotis  acaulis,  140;  aspera,  143 ;  aureola, 
140;  LeichtUniana,  140;  leptorrhiza,  140 

Arctotises,  139 

Arddarroch,  Odontoglossums  from,  398 

Arisiema  prsecox,  381 

Artichoke,  Chinese,  142 

Artichokes,  Globe,  190,  303  ;  Improved  Jeru- 
salem, 164 

Asarum  caudatum,  577  ;  grandiflonmi,  577 

Ash.  the  Weeping,  222 ;  the,  as  an  isolated 
tree,  4S0 ;  uses  of  the,  4!6  ;  varieties  of 
the,  432 


Asimina  triloba,  561 

Asparagus,  cutting,  444  ;  decumbens,40, 101 ; 

early,  384;  scandens,  260;  when  to  trans- 
plant, 402 
Asparagus  beds,  dressing  with  fish  manure 

443  ;  top-dressing,  189 
Asphodelus  fistidosus,  187 
Asplcnium    bulbiferum,    £73  ;    cicutarium, 

20i  ;  flaccidum,  7  ;  lucidum,  273 
Aster    bessarabicus,    460 ;  longifolius  Lady 

Trevelyan,  413 
Asters,  276 
Astilbe  chincnsis,  183 ;   decandra,  183 ;  ja- 

ponica,  ISJ ;  rirularis,  183;  rivularis,  183, 

204  ;  rubra,  1S3  ;  TLunbergi,  183 
Astilbcs,  the,  1S5 
Athyi-ium  Fiiix-fcemina,  159 
Attacia  crist,at,a.  368 
Aubrietia  Leichtlini,  459 
Auricula  double  Golden  Drop,  430 
Auriculas,  alpine,  327 ;   double,  498  ;  new, 

419 
Australian  Nut  tree,  the,  33 
Aystasia  bella,  100 
Azalea  Deutsche  Perle,  259,  336;  Mme.  van 

der  Cruyssen,  286  ;  Mrs.  Anthony  Watercr, 

503  ;  rosKflora.  529 
Azaleas,  good  white,  494  ;  hardy,  544,  550 


Baden-Baden,  notes  from,  204,  484 
Badminton,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  309 
Bamboo  from  the  Highlands  o£  Africa,  160 
Bamboos  in  Wales,    449 ;  rats    destroying, 

241 
Barbemes,  notes  on,  480 
Bare  places,  237 
Barkeria  elegans,  253 
Batemannia  Burti.  272 
Bath,  Orchids  at,  563 
Beam,  the  white,  178 
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Henn,  ISroad,  Early  Mazagau,  IS7  ;  French, 
Ha  ly  Dwarf  Mohawk,  21S  ;  the  licg,  600  ; 
thi  Indian,  ITS 

licans,  Iiro;ui.  early,  raised  in  heat,  5S4 ; 
Broad,  raising  under  trlass  l-(3;  dwarf 
or  kidney.  402  :  early  Broad,  304  ;  early 
runner,  ?Sl  ;  French,  413;  French,  iu 
pU.s  and  frames,  255  ;  kidney,  for  forcing, 
;:04  ;  kidney,  in  pots,  304  ;  runner,  231, 
4liS  ;  Sfarl  I  Kunrur,  arch  if,  403 

IS'-'ds.  dwarf  Koses  in.  2C3 

Beech,  tlie,  410  ;  wood  of  the,  570 

Beeches,  dwarf,  68 

licet,  notes  on,  331,  ."83 

Bee  les  in  frame,  400;  in  Fine  shoota,  504 

Begonia  a  new  hybrid,  280  ;  corallina.  400  ; 
Duch.  ss  of  Westminster,  503  ;  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  2r.O;  Ha.ageana,  S3,  614  ;  1  aing's 
Triunnph,603  ;  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  603  ; 
Pieoteo,  503;  ScSar/Bmn,  515  ;  seedlings, 
raising,  347  ;  Triomphe  de  Nancy,  236 

Bt  0)1, u«,  re  bnl  of  .vhirous  2f5  ;  in  the  flower 
garden,  205,  2s'S  ;  two  useful  winter-flower- 
ing. 347 

Berberis  Darwini,  416 

Berry-bo.aring  plants,  3 

Bertolonia  argyroneura,  154  ;  Comte  de  Ker- 
chove,  154 

Berto'onias,  173 

Biennials.  374 

Bin'-ted  Wyck,  irees  ,at.  112 

Biota  orieutalis  pendula,  560 

Birch,  the.  4i0;  the  Purple,  68  ;  the  Silver, 
68  ;  tic  Silver,  for  poor  wet  soils,  156  ;  the 
■white,  and  its  varieties,  626  ;  value  of  the, 

Birds  and  fruit-tree  buds,   245;  and  Peas, 

Blechnum  Spicant,  lf:0 

Bletia  hyacinthina,  1S6.  271,  368 

Boggy  land.  Osiers  for,  222 

Bmii'ma  Canhri,  415;  ilower  o/,  4'6-  multi- 

.Hira,  449  ;  aligintha,  449 
Bomare.ls,  444 
Bones,  calcined,  177 
Books — 

"  Architect's  Garden  Design,"  309 

"Fruit  Cultore,"  451 

"Garden  Craft,  Old  and  New,"  66 
'  Kikka  Meiji-.Sen,"  568 

"  Slf  ^''^"'''' "  ^'"■'^'  Culture  et  Commerce," 

"  Miss  North's  Travels,"  242 

liS'??"''*''™'  on  Injurious  Insects,"  376 
lable    and    Market    Poultry    v.    Fancy 
Fowls,"  199  ' 

'■  The  Elements  of  Agriculture."  244 
The  Exhibitor's  Handbook,  '  412 
1  he  Formal  Garden  in  England,"  3"9 
Boragolaxiflora.  141 
Borecole,  Head's  Hearting,  483 
Borecoles,  143  ;  and  their  value,  383 
Boronia  elatior,  405  ;  megastigma,  287 
Bossnea  linophylla,  494 
Bo.^richus  laricis,  604 
Bottle-brush  trees.  571 
Bougaiuvillca  gKabra,  585 

''",'il"'f,  ?'"''''*''''•''«  and  the  Potato  disease, 
ioo,  16) 

Bouyardias  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  472, 

Brachyotum  confertum,  151 

Bracken,  the  establishment  of,  43(5,  504   522 

Brassavola  glauca,  3G0  ' 

Brassia  antherotes,  561  ;  caudata  561  ■ 
Gircoudiana,  562  ;  Lanceana,  561  ■  Law- 
renceana,  314,  661  ;  maculata,  561  ;  verru- 
cosa, 561 

Brassias,"  561 

Bridgesia  spicati,  271 

Brier  ciittiugs  and  seedling  Briers,  457 

Brier,  the  Austrian,  r.73 

Britain,  standard  Pears  for,  4(3;  the  wood- 
lauds  of,  202 

Broccoli,  early  sowing  of,  231  ;  and  Cauli- 
flowers in  succession,  566  ;  laying,  3S4  • 
iSnow'B  Winter  White,  142  ;  sprouting,  143* 

Brooms,  flowering,  473 

Brussels  Hprouts,  14,  75,  12S,  279  444  •  earlv 
143  "         .  J. 

Bulbophyllum  comosura,  48 ;  elegana,  546  • 
Sillcmianuiii.  862  ' 

Bullace,  the,  11*9 
Bullacee,  295 
Bulletin,  the  Kew,  245 
Bullfinches  and  buds,  267 
Burchellia  capcnsia,  571 
Burford  Lodge,  Orchids  at,  820 


O. 


Cabbage  plants,  maggots  in,  565 

Cabbages,  bolting  of,  483,  534,  565,  584 

Cacti,  Night- flowering,  102 

Caladium  argyrit^s,  381 ;  argi/ritet,  3S I ;  Mme. 
Edouard  P.\-nacrt,  5S9  ;  Marguerite  Geli- 
nier.  580  ;  minus  crubeseens,  420  ;  Souvenir 
de  Paro,  430  ;  the  Silver-leaved,  381 

Calanthe  striata,  314  ;  Veit::hi  and  C.  vestita 
253  ;  vestit'i  gigantea,  586  '  ' 

Calantlies,  deciduous,  60;  hybrid,  398 


Calla  Pentlandi,  589 
Callas,  giant,  2S6 

Calliandra  Twecdci,  120 
CalUstenion  rigidum,  55S 

Calochorti.  144  ;  at  Oakwood,  145 

Calochortus  albus,  141 ;  Benthami,  1  »5 ; 
cojruleus,  145;  elcgans,  1  5  ;  tiavvx,  145; 
flavus,  111,  l46;/,.ji/^ji,  114:  Greeni,  l45; 
Gunnisoni,  115;  Hartwegi,  U6;  lilacinus, 
145;  longibarbatus,  145;  luteus,  1J5; 
ma-rocarpus,  145  ;  madrcnsis,  146;  Mawe- 
anuB,  146 ;  pulchellus,  1 IG  ;  purpureus,  146  ; 
Bplendens,  H6 ;  vcnxittut',  145  ;  venustus, 
116;  WcGii,  146 

Calpurnia  laiogyno,  271 

Cdltha  alpina,  407 

Cauiassia  Browni,  5^3 

Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  Orchids  at, 
312 

Cimel  ia  old  doub'f  whi'e,  in  Mr.  Pullar's  con- 
arrvatnry  ot  Tai/>-uIe,  52S  ;  old  double  white, 
529:  reticulata,  182 

Camelli'^8,  391,  571  ;  at  Clarcmont,  8l7;  at 
Tayside  Gardens,  Perth,   313 

Campanula  pyramidalis,  £08;  rhoml:oiJalis, 
451 

Campanulas  for  windows,  441 

Canker  in  Melons,  269 

Canna  Alphonse  Bouvier,  65 

Cannas,  flowering,  286 

Cannabis  eativa,  357  ;  satira,  357 

Canterbury  Bells,  374 

Cantua  dependens,  484 

Carex  divulsa  for  covert,  592 

Carnation  disease,  the,  208 

Carnation  George  Fry.  5S9  ;  Ketton  Rose, 
66;  Marguerite,  12,  116;  Minx  Jo'iffe,  281; 
Mrs.  H.  Caunell,  503  ;  Mrs.  Hems'ley,  589  ; 
notoe,  161,  328,  552;  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  152  ;  Souvinir  c e  la  MalmaiAon ,  152  ; 
the  old  Clove,  358  ;  Yellow  Queen,  546 

Carnations  as  annuals  and  biennials,  27S  ; 
and  Picotees,  the  yellow,  238  ;  at  Ham, 
501  ;  border,  462  ;  from  seed,  208 ;  Tree,  4, 
260,  507 

CaiTion  Flowers,  99 

Carrots  and  their  culture,  278  ;  French  Horn, 
218  ;  intermediate,  564 

Carsethom,  N.B.,  notes  from,  420 

Cassandra  calpculata,  416 

Cassioj.e  fa.sfig'uta.  567 

Cat^lpa  liigimiiioides,  178 

Cataaetuni  atnitum,  254;  barbatum,  254; 
Bungerotbi,  251;  Christyanum,  251;  fim- 
briatum,  254;  Garncttianum,  251;  longi- 
folium,  254 ;  macrocarpum,  254 ;  Naso, 
254;  Uodigasianum,  254 ;  Russellianum, 
255 

Catasetunis,  253 

Caterpillars  and  Gooseberries,  295 

Cattleya  Aclandife,  532  ;  Amesiana,  589  ;  ame- 
thystoglossa,  28i,  413  ;  Empress  Frederick 
580  ;  flowers,  255,  313  ;  Forbesi,  360 ; 
gloriosa,  411;  hybrida  Burberryana,  385; 
intermedia,  414;  iricolor,  460,  477;  Law- 
renceana,  360  ;  Lawrenceana  rosea,  414  ; 
luteola,  27  ;  Mendeli,  368,  476,  632  ;  Mendeli 
(Cookson's  var.),  503;  Mendeli  (Quorndon 
House  va  ■.),  430  ;  Mossise,  406  ;  O'Brieniana, 
360  ;  Patini,  497  ;  Percivaliana,  27  ;  Philo, 
385  ;  Philo  var.  albiflora,  430  ;  princeps, 
580  ;  Sanderiana,  586  ;  Schilleriana,  53^  ; 
Schrcederiana  alba,  476  ;  Schrceder«  Leys- 
woodiensis,  477;  Skinneri,  368;  Skinneri 
(Temple's  var.),  477  ;  Skinneri  Virginia, 
453  ;  speciosissima,  180,  453;  superba,  586  ; 
Trianse,  180,  285  ;  Trianre  delicata,  232,  285  ; 
Trianoe  formosa,  285;  Trianje  splendidis- 
6ima,  285  ;  Victoria  Regina,  430  ;  Warned, 
413,  476,  503;  Wanieri  niarmorata,  580; 
Warocqueana,  497 

CauHliojccr  Sclipsr,  220,  giant  Naples,  217 
Snowball,  256  ;  Veitch's  Extra  Early,  21H  • 

Cauliflowers,  217  ;  and  Ca'  bagea,  256  ;  earlv* 
H3  o     .        .         J. 

Caution,  a,  80 

Cedar,  the  Lebanon,  246 

Celery,  14  ;  Dwarf  White  Incomparable,  142  ; 
for  exhibition,  56,^  ;  late,  443;  quality  in 
15  ;  spoilt.  32  i  ^       , 

Celsia  cretica,  374 

Centaureacandidissima,  140,  206,  398  ;  macro- 
cephala,  418  ;  ragusina.  140 

Cerasus  Padus,  222  ;  Watereri,  241 

Cereus  coecineus,  104  ;  fulgidus,  104  ;  grandi- 
florus,  103;  ffroiu/ijiorus.  103;  Lemairi, 
108  ;  Macdonaldia;,  103  ;  Napoleonie,  104  ■ 
nycticalus,  103  ;  nycticafag,  U3;  rost.atus' 
10» ;  triangularis,  i04 

Ctrinthealpina.  213  ;  aspcra.  213,  265  ;  glabra, 
213;  longiflora,  213  ;  maculata,  213;  major' 
213  ;  minor,  213  ;  retorta.  212  ' 

C^eirauthuses,  perennial,  418 

Cheltenham,  Orchids  from,  114 

Cherry  Belle  de  Franconville,  fS  ;  the  Brd 
222  ;  the  Cornelian,  105  ;  the  \yinter,  577     ' 

Cherry  tree,  value  of  a,  4ti( 

Cierriep,  dessert,  588 

Chestnut,  a  noble  Horse,  435  ;  the  Sweet  316 

Chestnuts,  giant  Sweet,  455  ' 

Cliimopanthns  fragrans,  78, 1S2 

Chionodox .  Luciliic,  361 

Chirnsid",  notes  from,  27i  ! 


Choisya  temata,  483 

Chorozema  Lowi,  260 

Chorozemas,  the,  301 

Chou  de  Burghley.  535 

Christmas,   hardy    flowers   at,   15;    market 

plants  and  flowers  ^t,  8 
Christmas  Roses,  30,  162  ;  seedling,  185 
Chrymnthtmnm,  a  {/rti/t,-({ ,  iih  :  A.  J.   Manda, 

2d;    Beauty   of   Castlcwood,    23:    blooms, 

big,  163  ;  blooms,  staging,  201  ;  Col.  W.  B. 

Smith,   23;    Delaware,  V3  ;   E.  D.Adams, 

22  ;  Edwin  Lonsdale,  23  ;  Florence  Davis, 
32  ;  Fulton,  60  :  Golden  Gem,  60 :  H.  Bal- 
lantinc,  23  ;  Harry  E.  Widencr,  v3  ;  J. 
Bwanborough  Dibbens,  23  ;  Lord  Brooke, 
53;    Macaulay,  80;    Miss   Anna  H.artzorn, 

23  ;  Miss  Annie  Manda,  164  ;  May  Tomlin, 
52  ;  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  22  ;  Mme.  Darrior, 
22  ;  Mons.  R  Bahuant,22  ;  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
22;  Mrs.  E.  Beckett,  22:  Mrs.  Libbie 
Allen,  1;2  ;  Mrs.  Robertson  King,  22  ;  notes, 
15,  22,  113,  201,  293,  389,  50>  ;  Pre- 
sident Harrison,  23  ;  Richard  Parker,  22  ; 
Robert  Owen,  23  ;  specimen,  a,  16  ;  stands, 
70  ;  the,  in  New  Zealand,  201  ;  Viscountess 
Hambledon,  23  ;  Viviand  Morel,  22  ;  W.  G. 
Drover,  79 ;  Wm.  Tricker,  22 ;  William 
Westlake,  23 

Chrysanthemums,  cultural  notes  on,  389; 
decorative  varieties,  59;  dwarfing,  486; 
early  flowering,  488 ;  for  cutting,  96 ; 
graffed,  05;  growing  large  blooms,  16; 
half-dozen  useful  late-flowering,  80  ;  Japa- 
nese, exhibiting,  23,  79  ;  market,  80  ;  new, 
293,  389  ;  new  American  of  1802,  487  ;  new 
and  old,  16  ;  new  Continental  of  1892,  440  ; 
new  hairy,  411  ;  new,  names  of,  4S8  ;  pro- 
pagating, 144  ;  raising  from  seed,  293 ; 
seasonable  notes  on,  23, 113,  294.  572  ;  sepa- 
rating the  two  classes,  15  ;  serviceable,  50  ; 
the  Desgrange  family,  203  ;  the  size  of  the 
stands,  15 

Chysis  bracte?cens,  407,  453 

Cibotium  Darometz,  8,  65 

Cineraria  lanata,  84 

Cinerarias,  441 

Cinquefoils,  garden,  261  ;  a  group  q',  £61 

ClstuB  allysioides,  418 

Cistuses,  447 

Citrons,  30 

Citrus  medica,  48 

Claytonia  sibirica,  72 

Clematis  flammula,  116,  190  ;  Indivisa,  336; 
indiviaa,Jloa:e  x  of,  336;  large-flowered  or 
hybrid,  461 ;  irh>U,  on  fence   461 

Climbers,  hotho\ise,  84  ;  planting  in  mixture, 
416,  473  ,  pruning  and  training,  213 

Clitoria  ternatea,  304 

Clivia  Mrs.  P.  C.  Glyn,  154  ;  seedling,  160 

Olivias,  175 

Club  in  the  Cabbage  tribe,  348 

Cobjea  scandens  in  Cornwall,  540 

Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  479;  as  a  protector, 
76 

Ccclogyne  corrugata,  285  ;  cristata,  135,  180, 
182,  232,  285,  413,  474  ;  ctutata.  413  ;  elata, 
367;  lentiginosa,  285;  odoratisaima,  204; 
pandurata,  3(10 

Colchicum  Bivona?,  18 

Coleworts,  75,  142 

Colour  in  Apples,  market  value  of,  181 

Colouring,  artificial,  of  natural  fl  ,wers,  409 

Columbine,  the  blue  Rocky  Mountain,  567 

Columnea  aurantiaca,  119  ;  aureo-nitens,  119  ; 
crassifolia,  120 ;  erythrophaja,  119  ;  scan- 
dens,  119;  Schiediana,  120 

Columneas,  119 

Colysis  spectrum,  505 

Composites,  annual,  10 

Conifer  seed  sowing,  268,  340 

Coniferse.  grafting,  111 

Conifers,  a  few  good,  356  ;  golden,  18 

Coppice  wood,  the  aspect  of,  246 

CordyliiiC  australis  iu  bloom,  460 ;  auatralia 
variegata,  173 

Cornus  Kousa,  580  ;  mas,  195 

Coryanthes  leucocorryi,  546 

CorydaPs  nobilis,  44i  ;  rosea,  121 

Cosmos  bipintatus,  24 

Costus  igneus,  101 

Cotoneaster  frigida,  68;  Simoni,  2' 4 

Cotton  ia  macros  tachya,  398 

Court,  The  Grceji,  Canons  Aiihbv,  Northnmplon- 
shire,  312 

Covert,  Sedges  for,  i92 

Cowslip,  the,  513 

Crassula  jasminea,  571 

Crataegus  restivalis,  509 ;  brachyacantha, 
509;  crus-galli,  509;  Douglas!,  509;  flava, 
.509  ;  oxyacantha  semperflorens,  561  ;  tana- 
cetifolia,  561 

Crickets  in  vinery,  111 

Crinum  bracbj-uema,  589 

Crocus  Biliotti,  116;  corsicus,  116;  hyema- 
lis  var.  Foxi,  18  ;  Imperati,  115 

Crocuses,  the,  265 

Crop,  the  Apple,  520 

Croton  Reidi,  503 

Cucumber  Allan's  Favourite,   256  ;   Match- 
less, 256  ;  Rollisson's  Telegraph,  564  ;  Sut- 
ton's Success,  503  ;  tree,  the,  153 
Cucumbers  and  woodlice,  565  ;  bottom  heat 
for,  189;  in  pots,  31 


Cupressus  LawFoniana  alba-spica,  355  ;  Law- 
sonianaargenteaor  glauca,  355;  Lawsoniana 
and  varietifs,  355 ;  Lawsoniana  Bowleri, 
355  ;  Lawsoniana  compacta,  355  ;  LawsoLi- 
anaerecta.-viridis,  355;  Lawsoniana  fiUfera, 
35'>;  Lawsoniana  gracilis  j>endula,  3:6; 
Lawsoniana  intertexta,  355;  Lawsoniana 
lutea,  355  ;  Lawsoniana  nana,  355;  Lawson- 
iana stricta,  356  ;  macrocai-pa  as  an  avcLtie 
tree,  20;  nutkaensis,  321 

Currant,  deep  coloured  Flowering,  448 

t  uttings,  rooting,  in  saucers,  303 

Cyananthua  lobatus,  72 

Cyclamen,  420;  coum,  2G3 ;  ibericum,  203; 
persicum,  hardioess  of,  115;  seed  towii  g, 
495 

Cyclamens,  hardy,  326 

Cycnochcs  peruvianum,  546 

Cydonia  Maulei  sujierba,  474 

Cymbidiumebumeum,  429.;  Loise-Chauvieri, 
546  ;  Lowianum  viride,  503 

Cymbidiums,  255 

Cypress,  the  deciduous,  480  ;  timber  of  the, 
592 

Cypripedium  a'bo-purpureum,  414 ;  Alice, 
546 ;  Amesianum,  86,  497 ;  bullfttiUun-, 
452  ;  Boissierianum,  475  ;  Boxalli,  7i  ; 
Brysa,  244  ;  Calypso  (Oa'-wood  var.),  65; 
caricinum,  367,  475  ;  caudatum,  475  ;  Ceres, 
154;  Chamberlainianum,  253,  361,  398; 
Chamberlainianum  excellens,  503  ;  enfield- 
iense,  65  ;  Evenor,  460,  477  ;  Exul,  385  ; 
festum,  26;  gigas,  65;  Harrisianum  atro- 
purpureum,  414 ;  Haynaldianum,  285; 
Hera,  J54;  lanthe,  244;  insigne,  177; 
insigne  (Cambridge  Lodge  var.),  154;  in- 
signe Mooreanum,  453  ;  Juno,  154 ;  La 
France,  48  ;  Laurebel,  36 1  ;  Lawrenceanum, 
533;  L  awrenceanum  and  its  variety  hyo- 
anum,  60;  leucorrhodum,  414;  Lindleya- 
num,  154,  182,  475  ;  longifolium,  475 ; 
Masereelianum,  27 ;  Morgania;,  180_; 
Pearcei,  475  ;  philippinense,  VHb  ;  Robelini 
497  ;  Schlimi,  475  ;  Schroedtra;,  27  ;  Sedeni, 
313  ;  southgatense.  5'-3  ;  spectabUt  in  the 
open  air,  25;  supa-bicns  Veitchi,  ma'for- ed 
fioicer  of,  2-5  ;  Swinbumianum,  361  ;  Tele- 
machus,  589 ;  vexillarium,  476  ;  Tillosum 
aureum,  216  ;  Vipani,  503 

Cypripediums,  hardy,  25  ;  malformed,  285  ; 
New  World,  475 

Cyrtinthus  McKeni,  346 

Cyrtopodium  cardiochilum,  407 

Cytisus  Andreanus,  3^1  ;  Laburnum  Adami, 
583  ;  scoparius  pendulus,  561 


Dsedalacanthus  microphyllus,  83 

Daffodil  disease,  12,  28,  51,  105,  374 

Daffodil  seedling,  double,  461 

Daffodils,  204;  Ard-Righ  and  Countess  of 
Annesley,  238;  are  they  improving?  301, 
433 ;  at  Ham.  418  ;  at  Kew,  361 ;  deficient 
in  colour,  369 ;  for  pot  culture,  382  ;  in 
pots,  420  ;  notes  on,  338  ;  seedling,  483  ; 
the  Irish,  274  ;  white.  429 

Dahhas,  359  ;  dwarf,  419  ;  seedling,  372 

Damsons,  334 

Daphne  Blagayana,  338 ;  Delphini.  274 ; 
Genkwa,  195 ;  indica,  287 ;  la\ireoIa  for 
coverts,  316 

Daphnes,  417 

Davallia  aculeata,  182 ;  canarienais,  273 ; 
fijiensis  plumosa,  202;  tenuifolia  Veitchi- 
aua,  7 

Decorations,  simple  house,  319 

Delphinium  grandiflorum  Brecki,  591  ;  trol- 
liifolium,  506 

Delphiniums,  373 

Dendrobium  Ainsworthl,  125  ;  amethysto- 
glossum,  244 ;  atro-violaceum,  255,  360  ; 
barbatulum,  413;  Bri/mcrianum,  252; 
Cambridgeanum,  44;  canaliculatum,  338; 
Cassiope,  27,  154 ;  chlorops,  181 ;  crepida- 
tuni,  532;  crystallinum,  253;  Draconis, 
586 ;  Euryclea,  361  ;  Falconeri  giganteum, 
532;  Farraeri  aureo-flavum,  414;  Ftelschi, 
154;  formosum  giganteum,  10;  Harvey- 
anum,  313;  infundibulum,  312,  475;  in- 
fundibulum  (Cassio  Bridge  var.),  289 ; 
Kingianum,  39S  ;  Kingianum  var.  roseum, 
272  ;  lituiflorum,  284,  312  ;  luteolum  chloro- 
centrum,  398  ;  nobile,  320  ;  nobile  album, 
114;  nobile,  imported.  ISO;  Phalwnopsis 
Schrcederianum,  360;  Phalsenopsis  Sehrce- 
derianum  delicatum,  289 ;  philippinense, 
181  ;  Souvenir  d'Alec,  689  ;  speciosum, 
176  ;  spleodidissimum  Leeanum,  154  ;  sul- 
catum, 360  ;  thyrsiflorum,  476  ;  Venus, 
312;  Veitchianuaj,  110;  Wardianum  mil- 
formed.  367  ;    Wardiaixum,  253 

Dendrobiums,  252 

Dendrobes,  Uttle-known,  510 
Deudrochilum  latifolium,  413 
Derbyshire,  Potatoes  iu,  99 
Deutzia  candidissima  fl.-ph,  194  ;  parviflora, 

525 
Dianthus  callizonus,  568 
Dicentra  canadensis,  407 
Dichorisandra  musaica  gig*ntea,  503 
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Dicksonia  antiirctica,    5S5 ;  antarclicn,  685  ; 
arborescens,  585 ;  fibrosa,  585  ;  squarrosa,  585 
Diuksonias,  585 

Dictyogramma  japonica  variegata,  273 
Dictyoptcris  Canierooniana,  5u5 
DidyDiochlajna  hniulata,  26i3 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  373 
Dinema  polybulbon,  232 
Dipladenia  atro-vurpurea  var.  Clarkei,  546  ; 

boliviensis,  420 
Diplopappus  chrysopbyllus   215 
Disa  incarnata,  244  ;  tripetaloides,  567 
Disporum    Leschenaultiaiium,    567  ;    sessile 

variegatuni,  567 
Dodccatheon  Jeffreyaiium,  50 
Dog's-tooth  Violets,  361 
Dogwood,  the  '  ommon,  215 
DoronicTims,  204,  5U 
Draba  Dedcana,  368  ;  Marri,  313  ;  pyrenaica, 

418 
Dracaenti    Bartletti,    503  ;     Coullingi,    430  ; 

Doucetti,  2S9 
Dracenas,  163 

Dracocephaliim  grandiftoriim,  187 
Dnimleck,  Hill  of  nowth,  3j8 
Dublin,  plants  in  bloojo  at,  IS;  the  College 

Gardens,  56S 


Eccremocarpus  scaber,  313 

Edelweiss,  12,  567  ;  in  bloom,  591 

Edge  Hall  Gardens,  409 ;  spring  flowers  at, 
371 

Egypt,  a  note  from,  361 

Eheagnus,  57  ;  angustifoHa,  353 ;  argentea, 
353  ;  canadensis,  353 ;  glabra,  58 ;  hor- 
ten!,is,  353  ;  longlpes,  3  j2  ;  longipes  edulis, 
68  ;  macrophylla,  53,  353  ;  parvifolia,  362  ; 
pungens,  58  ;  reflexa,  58 ;  Simoni,  58,  363  ; 
umbellata,  352 

Elfeis  melanococca,  154 

Elder,  the  feathery-leaved  scarlet,  195  ;  the, 
as  a  nurse  tree,  156 

Elm,  the  English,  and  Ash,  200  ;  the  Scotch, 
410  ;  the  Winged,  68,  2i'0 

Elms  dyiug  on  rockery,  410 

Embothrium  coccineum,  484 

Enemies,  garden,  569 

Epacris  onosmjeflora  flore-pleno,  2SD 

Epacrisej  in  bloom,  100.  260 

Epidendrum  aurantiacum,  414  ;  bicomutum, 
266,  285,  452  ;  ciliare,  232  ;  cinnabarinum, 
320 ;  conopseum,  :-<20  ;  criniferum,  285  ; 
Bndresi  x  Wallisi,  66  ;  Laucheanum,  289  ; 
radicans,  286;  stenopetalum,  110,  204; 
viteUinum  majus,  562  ;  Watsonianum,  154 

Epidendrums,  532 

Eranthemum  albiflorum,  442 ;  cinnabarinum, 
495 

Eranthis  hyemalis,  115 

Eremuri,  50 

Erica  caudidissima,  530  ;  earrea,  401  ;  hye- 
malis, 420  ;  hi/imalis,  421 ;  hyemaUs  alba, 
41 

Erinus  a'pinus  at  Abinger  Hall,  277 

Eryngiums,  87 

Erythroninms,  291 

Essex,  the  Pea  crop  in,  484 

Euadenia  eminens,  338 

Eucalyptus  globulus,  215 

Eucharis  Bakeriana,  339,  368 

Eugenia  Luma,  215 

Eulalia  gr^cillima  univittata,  236  ;  Japonica 
varieffata  ia  a  gar^kn  at  Norvrick,  237; 
zebHna,  hi  floicur  in  the  late  Mr  Tajilin't 
garden  at  Mayuood,  Niw  Jt  rsey,  240 

Eulalias,  the,  237 

Euonymusjaponicuscompactus,  290;  radicans 
variegatus,  214  ;  the  Japanese,  in  fruit,  136 

Eupatorium  gi-andiflorum,  72  ;  probum,  2i6 

Eupatoriums,  41 

Euphorbia  splendens,  346 

Eurya  latifulia  variegata,  118 

Eurybia  Gunni,  418,  4SJ 

Evergreens,  pruning  and  thinning,  S56 ; 
transplanting,  32 1 

Example,  a  good,  211 

Exhibition,  proposed  international  horticul- 
tural. Ill 


Fa  th,  alleged  breach  of,  691 

Fern,  the  Hard,  ICO  ;  the  Hart'stongue,  163  ; 
the  L.ady,  169 

Ferns,  Britit^h,  for  exhibition,  159;  choice 
Shield,  266  ;  drooi  ing,  7  ;  for  an  outside 
window  case,  102  ;  for  hanging  baskets. 
428 ;  handsome  greenhouse,  273  ;  hand- 
some stove,  201  ;  Im  g  vg  ta  ke*.  of,  428; 
hardy,  in  pleasure  grounds,  273  ;  on  an  old 
loait,  563;  potting,  506;  repotting,  102  ;  shad- 
ing,436 :  Shield,  1 6  i ;  that  are  not  sufficiently 
grown,  23  ;  the  Buckler,  hi^  ;  Tree,  65 

Ferneries,  hardy,  563 

Fig,  Bordtauz,  333  ;  Courco^irelle  blanche, 
333  ;  Dauphine  Vio'itte,  333  -./ruidng  bra^rh 
of,  332  ;  Oj',orn's  Proliii;  333  ;  Pingode  Mel, 
478 


Figs,  pot  culture  of,  333  ;  pruning,  437 

Fig  trees,  neglected,  425,  466 

Fire  bush,  the,  484 

Flime  flowers,  636  ;  the  hardiness  of,  88,  133 

Fir.  the  Scotch,   aspect  of,   34 J  ;   in    damp 

places,  156  ;  thinning,  134 
Fii's  squirrels  damaging  Corsican,'  200 
Filbert  crop,  the,  335 
Florists  how  they  love  one  another,  387 
Flower  beds  on  lawns,  2U4 
Flower  horde'  in  autumn,  a,  161 
Flower  garden,  Begoni:is  in  the.  298  ;  notes, 
11,  28,  122,  161,  206,  262,  275,  ;-92,  434.  641 
Flo«  er  markets  and  flower  market  gardens 

of  Paris,  350 
Flower  shows,  the  arrangement  of,  33 
Flowers,     blue,    368;    florists',     seasonable 
notes  on,  61.  123,  326  ;  hardy,  from  Forest 
Hill,  469, 567 ;  hardy  perennial,  planting,  104 ; 
interesting  wild,  183,  239  ;  in  the  hospitiil, 
409  ;   in  the  Scilly  Isles,  204 ;  mountain, 
the  cultiire  of,  238,  275,  433  ;  of  spring,  the, 
300  ;  on  Grass,  512  ;  on  the  Grass  at  Kew, 
434  ;    self-coloured,   652 ;    serviceable,   67  ; 
some  good  autumn,  Itil  ;  spring,  at  E3ge 
Hall,  371  ;  sweet-scented,  575 
Fly,  the  white,  338,  347 
Foli.age,    coloured,  tor    wntcr    and    spring 

decoration,  235 
Forest  fires,  310 

Forest  lands  around  London,  268 
Forest  tree  seeds,  sowing,  432 
Forest  trees,  pruning,  2U0 
Fores's,  Greek,  410  ;  natural,  112 
Forsythia  suspensa,  279  ;  viridissima,  179 
Foi-sythias,  V79,  448 
Fota.  notes  from,  116 
Foxgloves,  374 
France,  the  weather  in,  368 
Freesias,  153,  190;  and  their  culture,  259 
French  Beans  in  frames,  218 
French  notes,  497,  525 
Fritillaria  discolor,  203  ;  Sewerzowi,  203 
Frost,  and  its  effects  4:5  ;  embroidery,   48; 

in  June,  567  ;  severe,  463 
Frosts,  destructive,  591 

Fruit  bloom,  the,  422  ;  blossoms  protectmg, 
21,  951  ;  buds,  thinning.  540;  colour  in, 
91,  172  ;  crops  and  the  weather.  406  ;  cul- 
ture lectures  on.  182  ;  exhibition,  the  pro- 
posed, 70,  182, 338,  484  ;  growing.  American 
and  English,  269  ;  houses,  moisture  m, 
4S4  ;  houses  work  in,  62,  96,  146,  192,  2S2, 
329.  378,  427, 469,  516,  559  ;  notes,  492  ;  pros- 
pects, 250,  343 
Fruit  tree  arches,  39 

Fruit  trees,  flowering  of,  228  ;  in  pots,  S!5  ; 
neglected,  366  ;  on  pergolas,  133,  173  ;  over- 
crowding, 39  ;  reserve,  37  ;  thinning  and 
pruning,  37  ;  top-dressing,  198 ;  young, 
490  ,      , 

Fruits,  hardy,  for  villa  gardens,  149  ;  hardy, 
work  among,  31,  82,  li6,  166,  219,  ?33.  /.•)7, 
305,  351,  400,  «39,  445,  493,  638,  583;  im- 
ported, 654  ;  noteworthy,  of  the  past  year, 
2ii7 
Fuchsia     eorymbiflora,     496 ;     culture    lor 

market,  35  ;  triphylla,  32 
Fuchsias,  657 

Fungi  and  other  parasites,  5*6 
Furze,  the  double-flowered,  4.8 


Gages  best  from  suckers,  405 

Gainsborough,  Orchid  blooms  from,  476 

Galauthus  Alleni,  136 ;  cavicasicns  136  ; 
Elwesi,  115,  265  ;  Fosteri,  t36  ;pUcatus,  115 

Garden,  the.  at  n'ght,  248,  289,  313  ;  enemies, 
337 ;  nuisances,  404 

Gardenias  as  biennials,  119  ;  opening  green, 
303 

Gardening,  examination  in,  569 ;  learning, 
41 ;  nonsense  about,  204 

Gaultheria,  448 

Genistas,  447 

Gentiana  acaulis,  184,  263,  407,  498  ;  angiisti- 
folia,  542  ;  Fortunei,  498  ;  vema,  186,  238, 
299,  361,  368,  391,  453,459,  498,  541 

Geranium  ibericum,  187 

Gesneras,  7 

Gladioli,  hardy  hybrid,  542  ;  hybrid,  190  ;  in 
beds  and  pits,  300 

Gladiolus  A.  de  la  Dcvansaye,  191  ;  A.  van 
der  Heede.lSl  ;  bulbs  decaying,  419  ;hyzan- 
tinus  albus,  646  ;  Charles  B.altet,  191  ;  Comte 
Horace  de  Choiseul,  191  ;  dc  CandoUe.  191 ; 
Dr.  H.  P.  Walcot,  191  ;  hardy,  11  ;  Harry 
Veitch,  191  ;  hybridus  gandavensis,  191  ; 
hybridus  Lemoinei.  191  ;  hybridus  mas- 
siliensis,  192  ;  hybridus  Nanceianus,  191 ; 
hybridus  turicensis  191  ;  Kleber,  191  ;  Le 
Grand  Ca  not,  191  ;  Massena,  191 ;  Maurice 
de  Vilmorin,  191  ;  Mons.  Hardy,  192 ; 
Mons.  Laforcade,  192  ;  Mons.  Lefebvre, 
192 ;  Ondine,  192 ;  P.  Duchartre,  192  ; 
President  Camot,  192  ;  President  Chandon, 
192  ;  Professeur  Lauebin,  192  ;  Professeur 
Sargent.  192  ;  Robert  Lindsay,  192 ; 
Eosamonde,  192  ;  Rubens,  192  ;  The  Bride, 
374  ;  W.  Watson,  192 


Olttdicin,  the.  373 

Glass  bricks  for  plant  houses.  525 

Gleditschia  triacanthos,  I'^S 

Gleichenias,  65 

Globe  Artichokes,  204 

Globe  Flowers,  the,  484 

Glory  of  the  Snow,  the,  241 

Gloxinia    Cicely.    603 ;    Claribel,   603 ;    Clio, 

603  ;  Ensign,  "640  ;  the  Beacon,  546 
Gloxinias,  151  ;  planted  out,  508 
Goniophlebium  s  ibauriculatum,  7,  202 
Goodia  latifolia,  430 
Goodycra  repens,  263 
Gooseberry,    a    serviceable,  521  ;    Belle     de 

Me.aux,    465  ;  Edouard  Lelort,  465  ;   51me. 

Edouard     Lefort,     465 ;    Rosehei  rj,     489 ; 

Souvenir    de  Billard,  465;    th-,   42,    489; 

Whmham's  Industry,  488 
Gooseberry  bushes,  pruning,  210 
Gooseberry  caterpillar,  211  ;  lime  and  soot 

dressings  for,  335 
Gooseberry  trees,  \mpruned,269 
Gooseberries  and  catei-pillars,  245,  270,  296, 

337,341,  365,    464;   spineless,  465;  trellis- 

traiued,  343  ;  unpruned,  250 
Grafting,  295,  335 

Grammatophyllum  Seegerianum,  589 
Grape  Alicante,  620  ;  Golden  Champion,  520  ; 

Golden  Queen,  46 ;  Lady  Downshire,  271  ; 

Muscat  of  Alexandria,  343 
Grapes  failing  to  swell,  657 ;  home-gr  wn, 

47  ;  keeping,  465  ;  profitable.  131 ;  setting, 

341,  366,  438,  492,  520,  554  ;  thinning,  421 
Grass,  flowers  on,  512 
Grass  of  Parnassus,  500 
Gnasses,  annual  and  otlier,  for  the  waterside, 

105  ,     ^     , 

Greenhouse,   hardy   herbaceous    plants  for 

the,  41 ;  the  cool,  in  midwinter,  100  ;  why 

paint  it  white  V  569 
Greenhouse  plants,  new  and  noteworthy  of 

1891,212 
Greens,  hybrid  winter.  415 
Grevillea  robusta  elegantissima,  385 
GreyiaSutherlandi,  266 
Griselinia  littoralis,  214 
Ground,  preparing  the,  and    sowing  seeds, 

28  i ;  wet,  trees  and  shrubs  for,  90 
Groups,  plants  for  edging,  288 
Grubs  in  g.irden    455 
Gunton,  Violets  from,  313 
Gymnogramma  schizophylla  glorio^a,  7,  202 
Gymnogrammas,  treatment  of,  65 


H. 


Haarlem,  bulbs  at,  361 

Habenaria  militaris,  360 

Habrothamnus  faseiculatus  in  ComwaU,  506 

Hfemanthus  tigrinus,  7 

Hamamelis  arborea,  215 

Ham,  Daffodils  at,  418 

Hardenbergia  Comptoniana,  308 

Hardwood,  felling,  383 

Haw,  the  Parsley,  509 

Hawthorns,  the  American,  508 

Heaths,  hardy,  130 

Heating,  308 

Heckfield,  view  in  the  garden  at,  64 

Hedgerows  in  midwinter,  44 

Hedychiums,  7 

Helianthemums,  447 

Hellebore,  the  purple,  116 

Helleboras  caucasicus,  163  ;  Madame  Four- 
cade,  163;  maximus,  5);  niger  angusti- 
folius,  163,  241  ;  niger  latifolius,  163 ; 
olympieus,  ll6  ;  purpurascens.  116  ;  River- 
Bton  hybrid,  163;  the  Bath  variety,  163, 
vernalis,  163  ;  Wm.  Brockbank,  163 

Hemidictyum  marginatum,  266 

He  v'p,  the,  367 

Hemp  plant,  the,  357 

Herbaceous  plants,  dividing.  186 

Herefordshire,  Oak  trees  in,  292 

Hesperochiron  pumilus,  543 

Heuchera  sanguinea,  418  ;  from  seed,  4:9 

Hextable,  Orchids  at,  562 

Hibbertia  dentata,  99 

Hippeastrum,  the,  101 

Hitherburr,  Guildford,  610 

Holland,  Potatoes  for,  27 1 

HoUoway.  Orchids  at,  367 

Holly  berries,  scarcity  of,  17,  24  ;  blossoms, 
509  ;  hedges,  transplanting,  432 

Honeysuckle,  the  fragrant,  13i 

Honeyworts,  212 

Hop.  the,  in  gardens,  473 

Horse  Chestnut,  410  ;  diseased,  504 

Horse  Radish,  143,  654 

Horticulture,  honours  from,  164 

Hotbeds,  forcing  early  vegetables  on,  76 

Huoncmannia  funi,iri»folia.  208 

Hyacinth,  the  Feather,  541 

Hyacinths,  263,  373;  why  they  sometimes 
fail,  420 

Hyacinthus  azureus,  116 

Hydrangea  pani.ulata  grandiflora,  194,  608  ; 
rosea,  530 

Hydrangeas,  418  ;  group  of,  edgeij  with  Ferns, 
288 
i  Hypericum  Moserianum,  194 


Ilex  crcnata,  215 

lUicium  floridanum,  407 

Impatiens  Hawkeri,  346  ;  Micholitzi,  494 

Inula,  29 ;  glandidoai,  29  ;  Hooken,  126  ; 
Oculus-Chi-isti,  48,  7^ 

lonopsidium  acaule,  45),  541  ;  acau'.e  it  Ker. 
C.   Wolley  Dot's  g  rdea,  641 

Ireland,  Anemones  from,  667 

Iris  alaia,  136  ;  asiatica,  121 ;  asialiea,  121 
chinensis,  105  ;  flmbriatj,105 ;  fee  id  snno, 
373;histrioides,  154;  p.radib,  459  ;  reticu- 
lata. 20s;  r  purpurea,  182  ;r.  var.  cy.anca, 
265  ;  r.  in  pots,  51  ;  Rosenbach  ana,  160 

Iris3s,  bulbous.  Dr.  Foster  on.  411;  early 
flowering,  IS  ;  English,  611 ;  g  OMp  of  ling- 
I  ah,  611  ;  winter-flowering,  29 

Italian  lakes,  flora  of  the,  262 

Ivy,  trimming,  401 

Ixias  and  Sparaxis,  394 

Ixora  Wosti,  616 


J. 


Jacobinia  coccinea,  64 

Jam.aica,  Orchids  from  .2.2 

Jap,an,  a  note  from,  545  ;  plants  from, 140 

Jasmine,  tbi  Spanish,  37.-),  44'i 

Jasminum  gi-andiflorum,  418;  nudiflorum, 

48 
Juniper,  the  common,  44 


K. 


Kale,  the  cottager >',  319 

Kalmia  gUuea,  418 

Kennedya  lilacina,  314 

Kernera  saxatilis,  481 

Kerria  japonica,  418  ,    i„i 

Kew,  the  herbaceous  grounl  at,  2-1 

Kitchen  garden,  work  in  the,  4,  31,  ^^  »'.  ^ ,. 
l-?6  147  167  192,  219,  2  4,  21-,  2^1,  i"  , 
SOiisSl  363,  379,  399,  427,  416,  470,  493, 
515,'  .637,  558,  583 

Kniphofia    aloides,    536;     BurchelU,    536 
cauhscens,  636  ;eomosa,  63b  ;  J^l-JJ^'i' ^^^• 
Leiohtlini,  537  ;  Macowani,  5b,      Nortmae, 
537  ;  Rooperi,537  ;  sarmentosa,  63i 

Kniphofiasrhardiness  of,  13^ ;  hardy  hybrid, 
206 


L. 


Laburnum,  Natal,  271 

Laehenalias,  seerlling,  13b 

Lady's  Slipper,  the  Tonquin.  4d2,  5b- 

Ladv's  Slippers,  Sew  -World,  4,o 

Lilia  anceps  Ballantiniana.  65  ;  a.  Pawsom 
135  ;  a.  HiUiana,  114  ;  a.  P|';«i™l'?°^'.  1" ' 
a.  Protheroeana,  86;  a.  Stella,  13o  ,  a. 
WiUiamsi,  60,  181;  autumnalis  alba,  27  , 
a.  atro-rubens,  86  ;  Bootbiana,  28.i,  4,b  , 
elegans  mirabilis,  414;  exoniensis,  .s^  , 
farfarea  (Lucas's  var.),  65  ;  flammea  253  . 
flava,  232  ;  furfuracea.  135  ;  Gouldiana,  10, 
85  ;  ^andis  te  ebrosa,  .546  ;  tarpophylla, 
135;  L,atona,  430;  Lindleyana,  SJf  •  P"^" 
purata  533 ;  p.  Brysiana  4,b;  j?.  HimdleJ-- 
ana  503  ;  purpurata  The  Dell  var.),  689 
rSscens,   286  ;  supeibiens  Quesneliana, 

LaUo-Cattleya  Cassiope,  65^  .  Marriottiana, 
362  ;  Phojbe.  430  ^ 

Lagenaria  spherica,  164 

Lakes,  planting  around,  268 

Langport,  note)  from,  418  , 

Lapaaeria  alfia,  spray  oj  fioaera  or,  53  ,  un 
healthy,  152  ,  ^  ,  ,., 

Lapagerias,  53  ;  distinct  forms  of,  101 

Larch  disease,  the,  222 

Larch  on  thin  soils.  432 

Lastrea  aristata  variegata,  2i  3 

Lastreas,  160  .    ... ,      a    i  aa 

Latania  borbonica.  153  ;  is  it  hardy  ?  J» 

Lathyrus  splendens,  418 

Laurel  cover,  356 

Laurels,  33 

Laurus  Bemardi.  18 

Laurustinus,  varieties  of,  214 

Lavisia  smaragdina,  603 

Law  Courts  G.arden,  the,  363 

Lawns,  Apple  trees  on,  47;  flower  beds  on, 

Lednm'paltist.e.  194  ;  p.ilustre,  191 

Ledums,  the,  194 

Led-  Miiise  burgh,  633 

Leeks,  443,  533  ;  growing  large,  i3l,  533 

Leontopodium  alpinum,  12 

Leptospermum  buUatum,  482  ;    scofarium. 

Lettuce,  a  new  forcing,  666  ;  Harbinger,  566  ; 
Perfect  Gem,  567 

Lettuces,  482;  early,  in  mj.rket  gardens, 
483  ;  notes  on,  349 ;  summer,  4S2  ;  trans- 
planting, 664 

Lewisia  rediviva,  545 
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Lil.ic  President  Orevy,  154 

Lilaca,  forciuc,  111  ;  in  fli)wcr,  5)1 

LiMos  of  the  Valley,  14,  614 

Lilum  .luratum,  30  ;  Batemaiiniaj,  31  ;  can- 
diJuni,  30,  201,  .'.VV  ;  chalccdouicum,  30; 
crriocmn,  30;  davuricum  ercctimi,  31; 
ele^aus  atroaaDgiiinemii,  31  ;  gigantcuni, 
88;  mgankjvi^  a  (/roup  of,  8S  ;  Han.soni, 
31  ;  Inngiflonim  Han-isi  going  blind,  3(U  ; 
longiflonim  Wilsoui,  31  ;  Martagon,  31  ; 
p.ardallnum,31;  speeiosum  Kraitzcri,  IS,  31; 
^zuvitzianum.31;  tcstaccuni,  31 ;  tigrinum 
aplcndeiis,  31  ;  iinibcllatum,  575 

Lily  bulbs  from  the  Cape,  470 ;  of  Now 
Zealand,  483;  tlje  A'rican,  40;  tlio  Ber- 
muda, 5i;s ;  tlie  Carolina,  460  ;  the  Ma- 
donna, 30 

Li'y  of  the  Valley,  forcing,  83 

Lime  and  soot  druHsiugs  for  Gooseberry 
caterpillars,  335 

Lime,  the  Silver.  150,  268 

Lindsaja  trapeziforniis  400 

Linodcndron  tulipifcra,  15tJ 

Linum  arboreum,  459 

Lissanthe  strigosa,  407 

Lissochilus  giganteus,  ISO 

Lithospermum  Gastoni,  123  ;  graminifolium, 
87,  123,  263;  olea-tolium,  123 ;  petneuni, 
1'3;  prostratum,  123,  265;  rosmarini- 
folium,  123 

Li  hospermums,   and    how  to  grow  them. 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  417;  ran'in,  ■;«,  4  7- 
fulgens,  138  ;  Ileino  Blanche,  420  •  srilen- 

?f"'*V'""'    syplii'itica,   416;    lUc   scarul, 

417  ;  Tupa,  417 
Lobelias,  hardy  herbaceous,  417 
Locust,  the  Honey,  178 
London,    forest    lands     around,    2£8:    tree 

management  around.  316 
London  parks,  golf  in  the,  479 
Lonicera  Standishi,  136 
Lotus  peliorrhynchus,  430 
IjO.twood,  Sussex,  notes  from,  402 
luailia,    fratissimn,    4h9  ;    gratissima,    469- 

gratissima,    propagating,    53;     Pinccaua, 

4b9 ;  Pinccana,  469 
Lueulia-s,  4,  468 

LuUingstone  Castle,  trees  at,  3=8 
Lunaria  biennis,  374 
Lycaste     alba,    232 ;     Skinneri,     368,    497  • 

hkmnen  alba,  85  ;  Youngi,  154 
Lychnis    neglocta,    186;    vespcrtina    plena, 

Lygodium  articulatum,  436;  flexuosum, 
436;  japouicum,  436;  palmatum,  436; 
venustum,  436 

Lygodiums,  7,  436 


M. 


Maeadamia  temifoia,  33 

Madagascar,  plants  from,  407 

Maggot,  the  Carnation,  372 

Mag.  olia   acuminata,    156 ;  conspieua,  361  ■ 

stellata,  408  '         ' 

Mahonia  japonica,  355 
Maiden-hair  tree,  112 
Manetti  stock,  the,  ISO,  526 
Maple,  the  Sugar,  222 
Marguerites,  260 
Mariposa  Lilies,  144 
Market  garden  notes,  71,  221,  412,  586 
Market  plants  and  flowers  at  Christmas,  8 
Market,  tlie  new  fruit  and  vegetable   241 
Marsh  Marigolds,  454 
Ma  devallia  eaudata  Estradas,  477  ;  elephan- 

ticeps,     27  ;     ignca     Massangeana,     308 ; 

leontoglossa,  265  ;    m  crura,   146  ;  mclano- 

pus,    72  ;   polysticta,   232  ;    Roezli  rubra 

232  ;    Wendlandiaua,    407 ;   xanthncorrys, 

414 
Masdcvallias  of  the  chim:eroid  group,  ISl 
May  Apple,  the,  from  the  Himalayas,  484 
May  blossoms,  a  mixture rjf,  545 
May,  double  wliite,  forced,  271 
May,  hardy  flowers  of,  512 
Mra-hw-stctetft'e  (iMl'a-ljennl,  three  formtol, 

40 
Mcconopsis  cambrica,  500 
MtiUar,  fruiting  tiranck  of,  405;    tree,    the 

405  ' 

Megaclinium  falcatum,  289 
MelocActis  communis,  63 
Melon  cvdture,  notes  on,    403,  510;    Ooldrn 

Prrftction,    105;     Gunton    Park    Orange 

578  ;  Rit'hing's  Perfection,  547 
Jlelons,  19S,  521  ;  cankering,  209,   331,  520; 

early,  in  pots,   69,  148  ;  good  early,  195  ; 

ripe  in  succession  on  tlie  same  p  ants  51!>' 

554,  688  i  .        . 

Menyjnthes  trifohata,  500 
Mercury  as  a  vegetable,  443 
Mcrtensia  maritima,  417 
Mespllus,  the  Snowy,  407 
Mexican  Orange  Flower,  the,  483 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  264 
Michauxia  campanuloides,  874 
Microlepia  hista  eristata,    201  ;  p!atyp>yl)a 

274 


Mill-liouse  garden,  an    old,    73  ;    at   Mount 

I'lher,  Co     WiHIfiv:  73 
Miltonia  Endrcsi,  610 
Minalobata,  313 
Mitraria  cocclnea,  508 
Mixture,  a  charming,  568 
Moisture  in  fruit  houses,  461 
Monoch,Tetum  sericeum,  265 
Montbretias,  265 
Slorrea  irrorata,  2f9 
Morns  nigra.  178 

Moss  and  lawn  gra.ss  for  packing,  208 
Moss  for  packing,  289 
Mosses,  64 

Moth,  the  Raspberry,  535 
Mnuntidn  flowers,  the  culture  of,  322 
MulbeiTy,  the  common,  I7S 
Mulleins,  551 
Musa  Basjoo  or  japonica,  54  ;  seeds  of,  from 

Upper  Assam,  120 
Muscari,  454  ;  comosimi,  541 
Musliroom  experiences,  55 
Mushrooms    failing,  332;  in  summer,  384; 

outdoor,  415 


N. 


Narci.ssi,  ba.sal  rot  in,  86,  121  ;  failing,  434  ; 
forcing,  236 ;  from  Scarborough,  204  ;  in 
the  open  air,  265;  on  Grass,  412,  500  54'  570 

Narcissus,  a  hybrid,  392  ;  Barka,  408 ;  Bcr'nar- 
di,  454 ;  calathinus,  499  ;  Countess  of  Anues- 
ley,  313  ;  Johnstoni,  408  ;  pallidus  pr,tcox, 
203 ;  papyraceus,  391;  pupyra-evs,  391- 
Queen  of  Spain,  408  ;  .Sanbi  Maria,  361 ; 
the  double  Poet's,  514  ;  triandrus,  417 

Nature  and  clipped  Yews,  489 

Nepenthes,  54  ;  Mastersiana,  48 

Nephelai)hyllum,  10 

Nephrolepis  davallioides,  7 ;  davallioides 
furcans,  201 

Nerine  crispa,  50 

Ncwry,  a  note  from,  111 

New  York  Garden,  the  Botanic,  202 

New  Zealand,  the  ChrvsantSemum  in   "01 

Night,  the  garden  at,  289 

Notes,  French,  274 

Nj-mphaja  odorata  carolinensis,  400 


Oak,  destruction  of  an  ancient,  4S0;forwhecl- 
spokes,  431  ;  the,  410  ;  the  Durm.ast  134  ■ 
the  Golden-leaved,  of  California,  3,ss  ;  the 
Pin,  156;  the  scarlet,  C8  ;  the  il  ilbcrjorct 
at  llolao-yd  Parl\  'i'i  ' 

*  )ak  trees  in  Herefordshire,  2?2 

Oakwood,  Calochorti  at,  545 
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Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  320  ;  Alexandra! 
W.arneri,  452;  aspersum,  216;  hlandum, 
114  ;  Bleui  sjilendidissimimi,  503  ;  carini- 
foriim,  Si;  Cervantcsi,  272;  Cervantcsi 
decorum,  411;  eitrosmum  roseum,  ■i52  ; 
crispum  Johnsoni.anum,  5S6  ;  c.  nc^ 
bilius,  154;  c.  Rex,  5l6;  c.  Sandera- 
503;  c.  spotted,  232;  c,  Wolstenholmiaj 
516;  cristatum,  610;  Halli,  453;  loplo. 
con,  151  ;  Londcsboroughianuro,  114  ■ 
Lowry.anum,  503;  lutco-purpureum,  114- 
Murrellianum,4U  ;  najviuD,  ;-0S  ;Oer.stedi' 
470;  Oerstedi  majus,  114;  Owonianum' 
3SJ  ;  PeBeatorei  (Jackson's  var.),  244  ;  p' 
var.  Lindenia;,  861  ;  P.  Schrojderianum' 
154  ;  pnlchellum,  lU  ;  ramosissimum,  176  ; 
Rossi,  232  ;  R.  albeus,  05  ;  R.  maj\ia,  100  I 
Ruckeri.mum,  413;  Sandori.anum,  407 1 
tnumpbaiis,  300;  t.  chry.sotoxum,  308' 
Vuylstekianum,  SPS  ;  Wcndlandianum,  385  •  I 
Wilkeanum  nobilius,  503  I  i 

(iilontoglossums,  181 ;  from  Arddarroch,  398 

c  id.intns.aia  aculcata,  ll2,  266  ;  tcnuifolia,  5(i4 

(Enotlicra  Lamarckiana,  374 

Plearia  Gimniana,   41S,    4S1;     Haasti,   210;  ' 
stelUdata.  393 

Oleari.as,  447  I 


Oleasters,  evergreen,  57  ;  the,  352,  483 

Oniphalodcs  verna,  43 1 

Oncidium  ampliatum  majus,  232  ;  .aurifcrum, 
516  ;  concolor,  408  ;  d.asy  tyle,  .'»32 ;  Gravesia- 
nnm,  385;  insculptum,  633  ;  Jonesianum, 
110;  Jonesiaimm  flavcns,  2ri ;  Lanceanum 
var.,  589;  loxcn.se,  632;  Marshallianum, 
580  ;  Phalajuopsis,  492 ;  sarcodes,  272  ;  splen- 
didum,  284,  313 

Onion,  ,ilat  Trijioli,  lf5  ;  giant  Rr.aa,  165 ; 
plant  Z-ttau,  164  ;  f/fohr  Tripoli,  1P5 

Onions,  76,  402,  443  ';  and  tlleir  culture,  164  ; 
keeping  badly,  218  ;  ir/ii(i;  Sixinah,  imu  t  of 
a  hnl  0',  176 

Onosnia  tauiicum,  5:3 

Onychium  auratum,  202 

Ophiopogon  spicatus  variegatus,  283 

Orange  Silvcrmere  Needling,  290 

Oranges,  Citrons,  and  Lemons,  38 

Orchard  fruit,  407 

Orchard  house  culture,  170 

Orchards,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  soil  in, 
220,  344 

Orchids  at  Bath,  503 ;  at  Burford  Lodge 
320;  at  Clapton,  110;  iit  Elmstead,  510' 
at  Hextablc,  502  ;  at  Hollow.ay,  367  ; 
at  Mr.  Sherwood's,  369  ;  at  Palace  Road' 
Brixton,  359  ;  at  St.  Albans,  474  ;  at 
Strpatham  Lodge,  359  ; diseases  in,  10  ;  from 
Ctieltonham,  114,  680;  from  Gainsborough, 
470 ;  from  Pickering  Lodge,  531 ;  from 
seed,  313,  360;  from  Sefton  Park  Liver- 
pool, 602  ;  from  The  DeU,  255  ■  in 
flower  .at  W.  Bull's,  216  ;  in  flower 
at  Messrs.  Veiteh  &  Sons,  210 ;  in  im.all 
gardens,  631  ;  now  and  noteworthy  in 
1891,  85;  pruning.  602  ;  usefid  to  grow  in 
quantity,  20;  work  among,  35,  62  81  'n) 
1-25,  147,  167,  193,  220,  234,  2.57,  281,  306  '330' 
3-3,  378,400,428,  446,  470,  516,  538,  600,  682 

Orchis  latifolia,  506 

Origanum  Dictamnus,  105 

Ornithogalum  ar.abicum,  377  ;  a'abicuM,  377  • 
armeniacum,  377  ;  aureum,  377  ;  eomosum' 
377  ;  exscapum,  37/  ;  flmbriatum,  377  ; 
glaucophyllum.  377  ;  latifolium,  877  ;  mon- 
tauum,  377;  narbonnense,  3.7;  nubms, 
377  ;  nutans,  376  ;  pyramidale,  377  ;  pyren- 
alcum,  377;  Eo.-oriuin,  3r7;  umbella'tum 
377  ;  unifolium,  377 

Orobus  vernus,  87 

Osiers  for  boggy  land,  222 

Osmunda  palus'tris,  274,  313  ;  regalis,  160 

Ouvirandra  fencstralis,  347 

Overcropping,  438 


P. 


Packing,  Moss  and  lawn  Grass  for,  36S 
Pa;onia  albiflora,   10  i;  corallina,    418,   454; 

tenuifolia  plena,  568 
Pajonies,    483.     481;    planting,    373;    with 

drooping  stems,  543 
Pieony,  a  white,  691 ;  Felix  Cronsse,  589  ; 
Grizzel  Muir,  589 ;  Lottie  Collins,  689 ; 
Mile.  Rousseau,  589  ;  Mme.  Breon,  589  ; 
Mme.  Loise,  /  89  ;  Snowball,  589 ;  Snow- 
flake,  603  ;  Van  D,yck,  589 

Palm  house  and  rock  garden  at  Strcatham 
Hall,  Exeter,  117  ;  view  in  th%  ll7 

P.alms.  cool  gi-eenhouse  and  temperate,  83  ; 
h,ardy,  153 

Palumbina  Candida,  532 

Pandanads,  the  variegated,  152  ;  treatment 
of,  120 

Pandanus  p.aciScTis,  477 

Pansies,  tulted,  27,  52,  106,958,  453,  498,  677  ; 
from  Dr.  Stu.art,  506  ;  from  Hawick,  591  ; 
in  bedding  .arr.angements,  613  ;  in  pots,  313 

Pansy,  tufted,  Violetta,  89 

Papaver  yii-Mim,  277 

Paris,  the  flower-markets  and  flower  market 
gardens  of,  395,  471 

Parks,  tree-planting  in,  216  ;  tussocky,  340 

P.arsley,  403  ;  transplanting,  413 

Pasque  flowers,  429 

Paulownia  imperialis,  304 

Pea,  a,  with  many  names,  564  ;  crop  in  Essex 
484;  Tehi>ho,.,\-ii9;   WiIHim  I.,Mi 

Peas,  OS;  a  gooii  succession  of,  318;  early, 
128,  564,  5S4  ;  late,  414,  684 ;  Sweet,  232, 
26>  ;  Street,  too^dii  arran'jed  in  a  vane,  233 

Peach  Alexander  dropping  its  buds,  228, 
269 ;  Amsden  June  547  ;  and  Is'eet.arine 
trees.  406,  424  ;  bud  -dropping,  342.  423, 
439  ;  Earlv  Beatrice,  591  ;  shoots  crowded, 
314,  423;  Thames  Bank,  91;  Violettc 
Hative  dropping  its  buds,  252 

Peach  tree  in  pot  in  Mr.  Rivers'  nursery, 
229 

Peach  trees,  absence  of  green-fly  on,  4*24, 
401 ;  and  ants,  252,  296  ;  bl.ck-fly  on  467  ; 
bud-dropping  in,  i96,  497  ;  free  growth  of, 
405  :  green  and  blaclc-fly  on,  250  ;,  pruning 
and  training,  209 ;  thinning  tlie  flower 
buds  on,  227,  270,  331,  306,  421,  4l7,  491, 
556  ;  un   ailing,  from  w  alls.  1 50 

Peaches,  colour  in,  587  ;  golden,  46  ;  in  suc- 
cession, 196 


Pfar     Be-gamotc    d'Esperen,    437 ;   Beurrfi 
Ranee,    437 ;    Chaumontel,    437 ;     E.aater 
Beurre,  4'i,  437  ;  Jia  ter  Jleutr,  437;  Eliza 
d'iicvst,   437 ;   Huyshc's   Queen    Victoria, 
37;    Jean  do    Wittc,    437;   Josciihine   do 
Malines.  437  ;  Knight's  Moiuarch,  47,   91  ; 
Mme    Millet,  437;  Nc  Plus  Meuris,  437; 
Olivier    dc    Serres,    437;   the   Chalk,   45; 
Winter  Nelis,  437 
Pear  tree?,  pjTamid,  220 
Pears,  autumn,  92  ;  late,  93,  437  ;  some  rcli- 
•able,   151;    standard,  for  Britain,   3,  46; 
under  glass,  132 
Pelargonium  Arete,  477  ;  F.  V.  Rasiiail,  2'2  ; 
Fireball,    589 ;    Ivy-leaved    Byccroft    Sur- 
prise, 5S9  ;  Rosy  Gem,  589  ;  .Souvenir,  589  ; 
Venus,  348 
Pelargnniums.  bedding,  500  ;  decorative,  307 ; 
Ivy-le,aved,  571 ;  two  good,  493  ;  zonal,  113 ; 
zonal,  ill  winter,  507 
Pcntas  camea.  7 

Pentstcmons,  374  ;  from  seed,  201 
Ptrgota,  formation,  of  irit/i  brief.-  'piUa  k,  107 ; 

ffvood,  110 
Pergolas,  fniit  trees  on,  133, 173  ;  on  creeper- 
covered  walks,  lu7 
Perncttyas,  448  ;  as  pot  pUnts,  54 
Pctrocallis  pyrenaica,  418 
P.  aius  Cooksoni.  272  ;  S.anderianus,  <30,  603 
Phalaiiiopsids,  313 

Phalanopsis    casta,    176 ;    intermedia   Bry- 
meriana,  136;  intermedia  Portei,  135;  Maria;, 
563 ;  rosea  auranti.aca,  2  6  ;  Sanderiana,  135  ; 
Sehilleriana,     111  ;     sjieciosa,     60,     255 ; 
Stuartiana,  181 
Phlebodium  sporodocarpum,  202 
Phlox  amrena,  186  ;  subulata,  459 
Phloxes,  herliaccous,    in  the  conservatory, 

495 
Phi/sallf!  Alkikcngi,  'Sil 
Picea  .alba,  112  ;  Nordmanniana,  246 
Picture,  a  winter,  116 
Pine-.apple,  the  variegated,  7 
Pine,  the  Austrian,  222  ;  the  Chilian,   321  ; 
the  Chilian,    from    home  seed,  4U1,  449 ; 
twig  and  cone  of  the  Austrian,  388 
Pink,  the,  51 
Pinks,  359,  585 
Piniis  contorta,  90 
Pitt  as  a  tree-planter,  77,  134 
Pittosporum  Tobira,  2j9 
Place,  bare,  163 

Plant  houses,  work  in,  3,  35,  63.  82,  97,  125, 
148,    166,    193,    219,    235,258,   28!.  306,  3S0, 
354,  379,  399,  426,  440,  471,  493,  516,  639, 559, 
682 
Plant    trade    in  America,   vexatious  inter- 
ference with,  497 
Plant,  wanted  a  climbing,  -67 
Plantations,  mixed,  460,  48) 
Planting,   and  what  to  pl.ant,  548  ;  around 
lakes,  208  ;  economic  conifer,  20 ;  for  utility 
and  ornament,  518 ;  in  towns,  90  ;  late,  169 ; 
seaside,  316  ;  thick  and  thin,  68 
Plants,    .alp  ne,    in    the    open,    )3 ;   alpine, 
the    cultivation    of,   578 ;  c'imbing,  rounti 
icindow    at    S3,    M'altham    Terra  e.    Stack- 
rock,    369  ;  every -day,    174  ;   finc-foliaged, 
.■JO? ;  hardy,   notes  on,    49,  87.   105,   180, 
263,  301, 417,  498,  577 ;  hardy,  after  the  win- 
ter, 357  ;  hardy,  dividing  and  transplanting, 
16i ;  hardy,  in  pots  and  tubs,  139  ;  hardy, 
potting  up  for  decoi-atiou,  4  ;  herbaceous, 
325 ;  in  cold  pits,  management  of,  265  ; 
medals  for  herbaceous,  4S 1 ;  New  Holland, 
from  seed,  308,  339  ;  .sending  abroad,  591  ; 
wanted,  545:  window,  78;  winter  flower- 
ing soft-wooded,  175 
Piatanus,  the,  316 
Platyccrium  alcicomc,  274  ;  gr.ande,  202  ;  'W'il- 

lincki,  563 
Platyloma  falcata,  !0.',  273 
Pleasure  gi'ound  notes,  477  ;  work  in  the,  58, 

194 
Pleasure  grounds,  hardy  Ferns  in,  273 
Pleione  hiuiiilis,  181  ;  with  two  flowers,  181 
Plum,  the  Mirabelle,  366 
Plums  on  walls,  45 
P.dophyllum  Emodi,  4S4 
Pogouia  discolor,  27 
Polemonium  Richardsoni,  459 
Polyanthus  Border  Maid,  453 
Polyanthuses  from  Gainsborough,  453 
Polybotrj  as,  605 

Polygonatum  biflorum,  207  ;  japonicura,  207  ; 
latifolium,   207 ;    latifolimu  var.    coniniu- 
tatum,  207  ;  multiflorum,  207  ;  officinale, 
2U7  ;  oppositifohum,  207  ;  punctatum,  207  ; 
roseum,  207  ;  verticillatum,  207 
Polygonatums,  207 
Polypodium  vulgaro.  160 
Polystichum  acrostichoidcs,    266 ;    .amabile, 
266  ;  auiplissimuni,  266  ;  aurieul.atum,  266  ; 
capcnse,  266;  concavum,  266;  coriaccum, 
274;  coriifolium,  266;  denticulatuni,  266  ; 
fnlciiiellum,266;  flcxuui,  266  ;  lepiilncaulon 
sot". ;  mucronatum,  260  :  rhizophv  Hum,  2  6  ; 
triangulare,  266  ;  venustum,  i6  J 
Poly.^tichums,  160,  206 

Poplar,    the   Allele,    156;   the  black  Italian, 
112;  the  Cauadi.an,   156;  the  Lombardy, 

ir.o 
Popl.ars,  5iS ;  Lombardy,  ^6S  ;  notes  on,  45  j 
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Poppies,  perennial,  277  ;  white,  ST6 

Pop}})/,  thti  /iai};i/t  277 

Populusalba,  155  ;fastigiata,  156  ;niouiIifera, 
112 

Potato  blooms,  44* ;  disease  ani  bouillie 
bordelaise,  133,  1(J0  ;  flowers,  482  ;  Imper- 
ator,  1S7  ;  /rnperntor,  1S7  ;  Richter's  Imper 
ator,  164  ;  Sharp's  Victor,  2ot3 

Potatoes,  32,  127;  Ashlcaf,  250;  as  ground 
cleaners,  384  ;  early  and  late,  129  ;  early, 
ISS;  earthing,  534;  for  Holland.  271;  in 
perbyshire,  99  ;  of  good  quality,  99  ;  quality 
in,  55  ;  remarks  on  planting,  229  ;  removing 
1  he  flowers  of,  403;  seed,  ISS,  250  ;  sprouting 
seed,  21S 

Potentillas,  hybrid,  499 

Primrose,  a  useful  white,  297  ;  double  crim- 
son, 391  ;  double  white,  46*,  519  ; 
Mmutc-id  Jl'hit^,  297;  the  Sikkim,  591 

Primroses,  coloured  461  ;  hardy,  11,  299, 
358,418;  Indian,  5S0 

Prinuila  Auricula  San  Martino.  36S 

Primula  capitata,  5S1  ;  Clusiana,  361  ;  den- 
ticulata.  277,  5S1  ;  dcnticuf.ta.  r^SS  ;  den- 
ticulata  destroyed,  3il  ;  elliptica,  581  ; 
erosa,  5S1 ;  Fcrn-leavcl  White  Perfection, 
198  ;  floribunda,  203,  5S1 ;  imperialis.  54'j, 
5S1  ;  japonica,  506,  553,  572,  591  ;  loi  gl- 
folia,  105  ;  minutissima,  5S1 ;  mollis,  5Sl  ; 
nivalis,  581 ;  nivalis  var.  purpurea,  429  ; 
obconica,  52  ;  obtusifolia,  5S1  ;  Peach  Blos- 
som. 65  ;  petiolaris,  581 ;  Pink  Queen,  65  ; 
prolifera,  581 ;  Reidi,  577,  581  ;  reticulata, 
5Sl;  rosea,  361,  5SI  ;  rotundifolia,  5S2  ; 
Sieboldi,  122  \siH-imensi3,5Sl ;  sikkimensis, 
582;  Stuarti,  532;  venusta,  4lS,  454;  ver- 
ticillata,  313 

Primulas  at  Abinger  Hall,  206 ;  Cliinese, 
203  ;  single  Chinese,  198 ;  two  good  cold- 
house,  119 

Privet,  the  g-lden,  for  an  edging.  58 

Promensea  microptcra,  85  ;  ;  Rollissoni,  85  ; 
RoLissoni,  f  5 ;  st;xnoll'jides,  85;  xanthina, 
85 

Promcn^eas,  S5 

Propagating  in  spring,  235 

Protea  nana,  495 

Prumnopitys  elegan.^,  323 

Pruning,  summer,  5''0 

Prunus,  447;  sinensis  fl.-p].,  151 

Psychotria  jasminiflora,  7 

Pteris  argyrea,  274  ;  serrulata  gracilis,  503  ; 
tremula  densa,  5U3  ;  tricolor,  202  ;  umbrosa, 
274 

Public  Gardens— 
Albert  Palace,  the,  387 
Alexandra  Palace,   the,  155,  177,  525,  569  ; 

scheme,  19 
Avondale  Park,  155  ;  opening  of,  545 
Battersea  Park,  a  Palm  house  for,  43 
Bethnal  Green  poor's  land,  43 
Birmingham,  an  opn  space  for,  313 
Bournemouth,  winter  garden  at,  67 
Borstal,  recreation  ground  for,  67 
Brockwell  Park   409,  455 
Chelsea  Hospitid  grounds,  339 
Chelsea,  recreation  ground  for,  387 
East  London,  new  playground  for,  525 
Eltham  Park,  409,  455 
Fulham,  proposed  open  space  at,  3S7 
Great  Driffield,  recreation  ground  for,  177 
Hackney  Marshes,  purchase  of,  315,  569 
Hampton  Court,  allotments  at,  315 
Hanley,  new  park  for,  479 
Hilly  Fields,  Brockley,  221 
Hilly  Fields,  Lewisham,  545 
Inner  Temple  Gardens,  515 
Islington,  another    open    space  for,   409, 

455 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  525 
Maryon  Park,  363 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association, 

Millbank  Prison  site,  the,  387 

Mit<;ham  Common,  545 

North  Park,  Eltham   221.  525 

Open  space,  a  new,  43,  363,  591 

Open   spaces,  67,    155,    177,    3&3,   455,   530, 
545  ;  for  London,  19 

Paddington  recreation  ground,  221,  569 

Parks  and  open  spaces,  expenditure  on, 
177,  525  ;  sup'rintendent  of,  177 

Pockham  Rye  extension,  387 

Pimlico  Road,  open  space  in,  315 

Poplar,  an  open  space  for,  339 

Space,  an  open,  tlireatened,  409 

Tottenham,  open  space  for,  339 

Walmer,  recreation  gromid  for,  3^7 

West  Wickham  Common,  155,  221 
Pyoctanine,  164 
Pyrethrum  Alfred    Kelway,    546 ;    Jubilee, 

4S3  ;  Princess  Marie,  546 
Pyrethrums,  551,  575 
Pyrus    aria,   178 ;    Cydonia,    194 ;    japonica 

virginalis,    410 ;     malus    floribunda,    195, 

347,  473  ;  Maulei  under  glass,  286 
Pyxidanthera  barbatula,  301 

Q. 

Quercus  coccioea,  68  ;  palustris,  156 

Quince,  the,  194 

Quince  stock,  the  beat  soil  for,  37 


R. 

Rabbits  destroying  Beeches,  245 

Radishes.  349  ;  early,  93 

Rainfall  in  1891,  1S3 

Ramon  dia,  a  fine,  567 

Ramondias,  575 

Ranimculus  amplexicaulis,  105 ;  cortusa;- 
folius,  290 ;  lyalli,  105,  500  ;  montanus,  400 

Raspberries,  70,  93  ;  cuttin?  down,  36^,  431 

Rats  destroying  Bamboos,  241 

Redwood,  the,  268 

Reinwardtia  tetragyiia,  175 

Remedy  wanted,  a,  280 

Rcnantiiera  coccinea,  231,  281  ;  Lowi,  20 

Restrepia  antennifcra,  114  170  ;  elegans,  176  ; 
nuda,  176;  pandurata,  170;  striata,  170; 
vittata,  176  ;  xanthopthalma,  176 

Restrepias,  176 

Retinosporas,  the,  279 

Rheum  palmatum,  533 

Rhodanthes  in  pots,  420 

Rhododendron,  a  fine,  459 ;  Auckland',  490  ; 
campanuLatum,  454  ;  campy locarp\mi, 
362  ;  Ceres,  169  ;  da'iuricum,  322  ;  formo- 
sum,  381 ;  grande,  2'=5  ;  javanicum,  169; 
midtifiorum,  3S3  ;  pitecox,  119  ;  racemosuiu, 
368,  383  ;  scabrifolium,  242  ;  Teysmanni, 
li  9  ;  Vaseyi,  418  ;  Veitc'jianum,  314,  347 

Rhododendrons,  hybrid  Java,  3-'S  ;  Sikkim, 
368,  4'.7 

Rhubarb,  565  ;  flavour  of  forced,  189  ;  forcing 
in  tubs,  129 

Rhus  Cotinus,  195 

Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  507 ;  jas- 
minoides,  507  ;  as  a  specimen,  558 

Ribes  sanguineum  fl.-pl.,5G0;  speciosum,  561 

Richardia  Little  Gem,  It* 

Riviera,  notes  from  the,  315 

Robinia  Pseudacacia,  li2 

Rock  plants,  a  wall  for,  325 ;  well  shown, 
484 

Rockwood  Lily,  the,  506 

Rockwork  in  plant  houses,  382 

Rondeletia  amcena,  287 

Rondeletias,  236,  3^6 

Boots  or  stocks,  573 

Rosa  polyantha  as  a  stock,  61 ;  rugosa  and  its 
varieties,  549 

Rose  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  48 ;  blooms, 
packing,  440 ;  CaroUne  Testout,  290,  338  ; 
Celeste,  9  ;  Cehste,  9 ;  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
481  ;  Climbing  Devonic.sis.  ISO;  Corinna, 
430,  458  ;  covered  porches,  573  ;  Danmark, 
290,  318;  Dundee  Rambler,  345;  Elise 
Fugicr,  338;  Ethel  Br  wnlow,  319;  factory 
for  cut  flowers,  157  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  14  L ; 
Otoirc  (le  Dijon  on  a  tra't,  141  ;  Gustave 
Regis,  589  ;  La  France,  48,  94  ;  Lady 
Henry  Grosvenor,  318,  477  ;  Lamarque, 
$2,  02  ;  Lamarque  under  glass,  142 ; 
Laurette,  271  ;  Mme.  Nabonnand,  SO ; 
Mar^chal  Niel,  157,  439,  458,  527  ;  Marechal 
Niel,  forcing,  223  ;  Medea,  318  ;  notes,  179, 
458.  t26,  574  ;  old  Clus'tr  on  a  wall,  301  ; 
Persian  Yellow  at  Abberley  Hall,  550  ; 
Pink  Rover,  458  ;  Princess  May,  318.  503, 
520  ;  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  459, 549 ;  Reine 
Marie  Henriette  under  glass,  4'.  0  ;  Sala- 
mander. 4t8  ;  show  at  Farnham,  107  ;  Spen- 
ser, 458,  526  ;  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  white 
sports  from,  481  ;  sport  from  i  atherine 
Mermet,  526;  stocks  in  America,  180;  The 
Bride,  410,  458;  the  Guelder,  568,  5&1 ; 
Waban,  390,  430  ;  White  Laiy,  HI,  318, 
430  ;  white  sport  from  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
518  ;  Wm.  Allen  Richardson,  179,  390,  627, 
5'.0  ;  Zcnobia,  526 

Rosas,  among  the,  317,  549  ;  and  the  past  win- 
ter, 170,  247,390;  Ayrshire,  315,  440;  buttwi- 
hole,  21  ;  climbing,  247,  425  ;  climbing, 
after  flowering,  457  ;  diseases  and  enemies 
of.  21  ;  dwarf,  in  beds  2C*3  ;  early- flowering, 
527,  550  ;  early  pruning  of,  441  ;  endmring 
quality  of  cut,  482  ;  exhibiting.  15s  ;  forc- 
ing, 84  ;  for  decoration,  247  ;  frost  prints 
among  the,  345  ;  Hybrid  Perpetual,  179  ; 
Hybrid  Tea,  21 ;  Hybrid  Tea  in  pots,  Gi; 
indoor  trellis,  459,  526  ;  in  February,  142  ; 
in  June,  517  ;  in  masses,  '57,  179  ;  in  pots, 
93,159  ;  in  the  cool  house, 84  ;  insecticides  for, 
549  ;  I  amirque  and  Niphetos,  142  ;  m  Idew 
among  the,  203  ;  new,  318,  458  ;  night  soil 
for,  549  ;  notes  on,  440  ;  on  a  cot'aje  -rorfh 
in  Surift/y  573  ;  on  iron  and  wire  trellises, 
24S  ;  on  walls,  301,  390,  439,  459,  526,  574  ; 
own-root,  426,  458,  482,  574  ;  pillar,  526 ; 
pot,  0  ;  planting  from  pots,  141  ;  pruoing, 
114,  157,  224  ;  priming  newly-planted,  247  ; 
ripening  the  wood  of,  247  ;  Scotch,  549 ; 
should  they  be  planted  in  spring  or  au- 
tumn ?  S23  ;  shy-blooming,  549 ;  some  early- 
flowering  Hybi'id  Perpetual,  318  ;  spring 
planting  of,  91,  ISO;  stocks  for,  481 ;  strong- 
growing,  518  ;  summer  pruning  of,  574  ; 
Tea  scented,  and  their  uses,  223,  247,  318  ; 
Tea-scented,  under  glass,  302  ;  Tea,  jiropa- 
gating,  318  ;  the  hard  pruning  of,  4  6  ;  the 
Lenten,  241  ;  trair^cd  ovt.r  on  hon  arc\, 
425  ;  trellis-trained,  3 1 9,  457,  4  ;5  ;  two 
good  white,  318  ;  two  new,  338 

Rubus,  447  ;  arcticus,  459  ;  cham^morus, 
498  ;  spectabilis,  401 


Rudbcckia  pinnata,  187 
Rudgea  maerophylla  507 
Ruscus  racemosus,  418 
Ruxle/  Lodge,  Tomatoes  at,  483 
Byde,  notes  from,  260 


S. 


Saccolabium  Blumei,  367  ;  crelcstc,  21''',  284 ; 
giganteum,  48,  367 ;  guttatum,  307  ;  pne- 
mor-um,  367  :  retusum,  367  ;  violaceum,  307 

Saccolabiums,  367 

Sali  <  alba,  592  ;  caprea,  OS 

Sambucus  raceniosa  plumosa,  195 

Sanguinaria  canadensis,  4i8 

Saponaria  cJKspitosa,  568  ;  lutca,  568 

Sarcanthus  eriuaceus,  414 

Sarmienta  repens,  40S 

Sarracenia  atrosanguinea,  211 ;  crispata, 
211  ;  Dnimmondi,  211 ;  flava,  212  ;  psitta- 
cina,  212 ;  purpurea,  212 ;  rubra,  212 ; 
variolaris,  212 

Sarracenias  as  flowering  plants,  211 ;  at  the 
United  States  Nurseries,  553  ;  in  flower, 
259 

Saxifraga  Burseriana,  203,  262  ;  Bm'seriana 
major,  136,  203;  calyciflora,  40S;  longi- 
folia,  506  ;  luteo-purpurca,  182,  203  ;  luteo- 
purpurea  Malyi,  338  ;  Malyi,  204,  213, 
391  ;  Mertensiana,  459 ;  muscoides  atro- 
purpurea,  499;  peltata,  301  ;  Rheei,  268; 
Rocheliana  var.  coriophylla,  499  ;  sancti, 
419,  498  ;  virginiensis,  4  8 

Scabious,  a  new  species  of,  274 ;  the  Cau- 
casian, 372  ;  thi'    CaxuOAUn,    372 

Scene,  a  wintry,  48 

Sc  izocodon  soldanelloides,  314 

Schomburgkia  crispa,  114;  Humboldti,  114; 
Lyonsi,  114  ;rosea,  114  ; Thomsoniana,  114  ; 
tibicinis,  114,  2S5  ;  undulata,  114 

Schombm-gkias,  114 

Scilla  bifolia,  265,  325,  338 

Scilly  Isles,  flowers  in  the,  204 

Scolopendrium  crispum  fimbriatura,  503; 
digitatum  majus,  503  ;  vulgare,  160 

Sea  Hollies,  576  ;  border,  543 

Seakale,  190  ;  in  May,  468 

Seaside  planting,  316 

Seed-growing  in  Germany,  370 

Seeds,  collections  or  selections  of,  332  ;  failing 
to  germinate,  534  ;  ordering,  74 

Selaginella  elegans,  503 

Selaginellas,  8 

Selenipediimi  caiidatum,  414 

Senecio  grandifolius,  24 ;  petisites,  116 

Sequoia  sempervirens,  268 

Shelter,  planting  for,  90 

Shirley  Hibberd  memorial,  19 

Shortia  galacifolia,  136 

Shrub  pruning,  195 

Shrubs,  arrangement  of  flowering,  356 ; 
choice,  for  beds  and  borders,  447  ;  hardy, 
that  have  been  certificated  in  1891,  78  ;  in 
pots,  429  ;  lifting,  58  ;  notes  on,  129,  194  ; 
unmutilated,  33  ;  with  ornamental  foliage, 
544 

Siphocampylos  Humboldtiana,  54 

Sisyrinchium  giandiflorum,  180 

Smilax  argyrea,  503 

Snowdrop,  a  yellow,  338;  Elwcs'  giant,  115 
the  Crimean,  115 

Snowdrops,  204;  early,  110 

hob:~alia  Lv-ca^i  ma,  5  9 

SOCIbTIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS— 

Crystal  Palace,  314 

Ga'deners'  Orphan  Fund,  43,  89,  153,  221, 
241,  479,  483,  517 

Gardeners'  Ro;  al  Benevolent,  43,  89,  245, 
567 

International  Horticxilt'iral  Exhibition, 
155,245,  315,  431,  454.523 

Midland  Carnation  and  P  cotec  182 

National  Auricula  (Northern  Section),  431 ; 
(Southern  Section),  3Si6 

National  Chrysanthemum,  221,  267 

Royal  Botanic,  iOl,  408,  478 

Royal  Horticultural,  43,  05,  115,  136,  154, 
244,  207,  2SJ  361,  385,  430  453,455,477, 
501,  506,  640,  567,  589 

United  Horticultural  and  Benefit,  267 
Soils,  108 
Solanum  crispum,  545  ;  jasminoides,  420,  453; 

saccianum,  104  ;  Torreyi,  24S,  271 
Soldanflla  njinima  alba,  413 
Soldanellas,  429 
Solomon's  Seal,  137,  207;  for  forcing,  348; 

grovpof,  ot  the  foot  of  a  -wall,  137  ;  the  scent 

of,  418,"  542 
Sophora  japonica,  222 
Sowing  better  than  planting,  456 
Sparmannia  africana,  241 
Sphagimm  Moss,  growing  alpines  in,  553 
Spinach,  New  Zealand,  75  ;  scarcity  of,  304  ; 

winter,  75,  143 
Spirfeji  arguta,    474  ;  aruncus,   49  ;   aruncus, 

t<ree  forms    */,    49;    astilboides,    49,    118; 

astilboides    floribunda,    553  ;  callosa,   474  ; 

confusa  for  forcing,  308  ;  filipendula,  49 ; 

gigantea,    49  ;    lobata,    49 ;    palmata,   49  ; 

Thunbergi,  368,  385,  401,  416  ;  Ulmaria,  49  ; 

XJlmaria  aurea,  553 


Spiraeas,  herbaceous,  49 

Spring,  the  flowers  of,  300,  325 

Spruce  gall  aphis,  526 

Spurge,  the,  for  coverts,  316 

Squill,  the  Siberian,  265 

Squirrels  damaging  Corsican  Fir.^,  200 

Stachys  floridana,  497 

Stanmore  Common,  fire  on,  301 

Stapelia  deflexa  in  bloom,  99 

Stapelias,  99 

Stiphylea  colchica,  237,  402 

Star  Flower,  the  spring,  429 

Stars  of  Bethlehem,  370 

Stenandrium  Lindeni,  503 

Stenoehlaina  scandens,  202 

Stock,  the  Manetti,  518 

Stocks,  Bronipton,  374 

Stokesia  cyanca,  3  1 

Straffan,  flowers  at,  241 

Sti-awberry  Auguste  Nicaise,  521  ;  Com- 
mander, 184  ;  Empress  of  India,  478,  521  ; 
flowers  protecting,  365  ;  forcing,  197  ; 
Royal  Sovereign,  590  ;  Sharpless,  490,  557  ; 
Vicoratesse  H.  de  Thury,  423,  467 

Strawberries  after  forcing,  490 ;  and  mois- 
ture, 587  ;  Pnd  the  frost,  343,  490  ;  by  post 
and  rail,  365  ;  damage  to,  by  the  severe 
winter  of  1S91-92,  497  ;  early,  587;  early, 
in  pots,  210 ;  early,  watering,  460  ;  flavour 
in  forced,  295,  341  ;  for  preserving,  270  ; 
forced,  in  Warch,  438  ;  in  cold  frames,  466  ; 
large,  422  ;  mulching,  490  ;  new,  521  ;  plant- 
ing forced,  271 

Strelitzia  Nicolai,  ¥u  ;  Reginpe,  506 

Streptoc.arpi,  hybrid,  121,  2)0 

Streptocarpus  Galpini,  250 

Streptosolen  Jameso   i,  201 

Sulphurous  acid  and  plants,  315 

Sumach,  the  Venetian,  195 

Surrev,  the  weather  in,  407 

Sweet  Brier  Alice  Bridgenorth,  5S9 ;  Lucy 
Bertram,  589 

Sweet  Peas,  123 

Sweet  Williams,  374 

Sycamore,  the  common,  156 

Syme,  David,  testimonial  to,  484 

Synthyria  renifornjis,  417 


T. 


Tasmania,  Apples  from,  241 

Tecophylfe;i  cyanocrocus,  362 

Testimonial  to  David  Syme,  484 

Tetratheca  pilosa,  322 

Thalictrum  anemonoides  plenum,  418 

Thermopsis  fabacea,  186 

Thorn,  the  Cockspur,  509  ;  the  Washington, 
509  ;  the  Whito,  509 

Thorns,  222 

Thrixspermum  Berkeleyi,  360 

Thyrsacanthi  s  rutilans,  347 

Tigridias,  372 

Tillandsia  Massangea  a  superba,  430  ; 
Moensi,  430  ;  splendeus,  83 

Timber,  appearance  of  good,  592  ;  felling  by 
contract,  200  ;  ti-ade,  the  home,  570 

Tinna-a  fethiopica,  287 

Tomato,  a  valuable  new,  274 ;  Acqvii-ition, 
304;  di-ease,  332;  disease  in  the  Canary 
Islands.  506  ;  disease,  prevention  of,  278  ; 
roots  di-eased,  19 

Tomatoes  at  Ruxley  Lodge,  483 ;  manure 
V.  moisture,  507;  notes  on  open  air,  41  f  ; 
simple  method  of  growing,  467  ;  status 
of,  483  ;  two  good  early,  231 

Town  planting,  112,  156,  178,  2^2 

Toxicophla;;i  spectabilis,  261,  571 

Tradescantia  Reginai,  503  ;  superba,  603 

Tree  knowledge,  544 ;  management  around 
London,  316;  measurements,  f  8 ;  notes, 
68  ;  planting  on  a  small  scale,  200 

Tree  of  Heaven,  the,  112 

Trees,  effect  of  Ivy  on,  90;  hard-wooded,  for 
economic  planting,  410,  504  ;  influence^of, 
on  temperature,  473 ;  Mosses  on,  570  ; 
natural  reproduction  of  coniferous,  364 ; 
new  varieties  of,  526  ;  nurses  for,  432  ; 
plant  ng  specimen,  280  ;  staking  and 
protecting,  6S ;  staking  newly  planted, 
246;  the  growth  of,  134;  thinning  hard- 
wooded,  178  ;  transplanting  evergreen, 
246  ;  young  fruit,  490 

Tremandra  ericajfolia,  368 

Trichocentrum  triquetrum,  154,  ISl 

Ti-ichomanes,  10!;  alatum,  102;  anceps, 
102  ;  angustatum,  102  ;  Ankersi,  102  ;  auri- 
culatum,  102  ;  Bauerianum,  102  ;  brachy 
pus,  U2;  Colensoi,  102;  coriaccum,  102 
crinitum,  102;  crispum,  102;  elongatum 
102  ;  exsectum,  102  ;  filicula,  102  ;  humile 
102  ;  Kaulfussi,  102  ;  Krausi,  102 

Trillium  erectum,  87  ;  graudiflorum,  429 

Triteleia  uniflora,  429 

Tritoma  caulescens,  6t"9 

Tritonias,  hardiness  of,  208 

Trollius  asiaticus,  542  ;  Gibsoni,  542  ;  gigan- 
teus,  543 

Ti*op»olum  speciosum,  253  ;  tuberosum,  49 

Truffles,  75;  French,  32 

Tuberoses  for  early  work,  175 

Tulipa  Leichtlini,  454;  sylvestris,  t42 
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Tulip,  the  florists',  576 

Tulip  tree,  the,  15fi 

Tulips  at  Long  Ditton,  419;  failing,  198;  in 

the  London  ]>ark3,  4r0 
Turner  Memorial  prizes,  33S 
Turnip   Extra   Early   Milan,    218,    241,    26-, 

271 
Turnips,  332  ;  carlr,  507  ;  yellow-fleshed,  3S4 
Turquoise  berry,  the,  203 


Ulmus  alata,  GS,  2S0 

Ui  derwood,  364 

Utricularia  Humboldti,  362  ;  longifolia,  362 


Vallota  purpurea,  495 

VaDda  Amesiaia,  396,  3&7  ;  Bensoni,  TO  ; 
Cathcarti,  265,  397  ;  ccerulea,  i97  ;  cristata, 
232 ;  Denisoniana,  313,  396;  Hookeriana, 
397 ;  Kimballiana,  ;06.  397 ;  laniellata 
Boxalli,  216,  J67  ;  parviflora  396;  pedun- 
cularis,  398  ;  Roxbi-rgbi,  390  ;  Sanderiana, 
397 ;  suavis,  2;^2,  397 ;  teres,  S97 ;  teres 
alba,  477  ;  tricolor.  397 

Vandas,  notes  on,  306 

Vanderbilfs  nurgcy,  94 


Vegetable  Marrow  Ten-y-byd  in  frames,  256  ; 
Portuguese,  274 

Vegetable  notes,  129 

Vegetable  scvUpturc,  66 

Vegetable  seeds,  ripening  of,  15 

Vegetables,  forcing  early,  on  hotbeds,  76 ; 
growing  for  market,  483  ;  hot  weather,  522; 
novelties  in,  14,  56,  08,  143,  19';  pot  cul- 
ture of,  127;  protection  of,  404  ;  scarcity 
of,  332,  401.  44  f;  shelter  for  early,  535  ; 
watering  and  mulching,  564 

Veltheim'a  viridifolia,  4'.>5 

Verandah,  plants  1o  covi  r  a,  272 

Verbascum  Chaixi,  551  ;  crassifolium,  551  ; 
cupreum,  551  ;  nuiram  rar.  album  in  Her. 
WoU  y  Dod's  pardc,  551  ;  nh/i  jiicum,  555  ; 
olympicum,  551 ;  phlomoides,  374,  551 ;  phln- 
ni')iV/r.»,555  ;  J  fnv  ic-u  »,  51,  506  ;  pyramida 
turn,  551  ;  vemale.  fSl 

Verbena  Sea  Foam,  500 

Verber.as,  207 

Veronicas  in  flower,  17 

Vibxirnum  plicatum,  130 

Viburnums,  448 

Villa  gardens,  Apples  for,  228 

Vine  borders,  exhausted.  19ti;  sloping,  69 

Vine  Mrs.  Pearson  unhealthy,  172,  v'50 

Vin's,  disbudding  and  stopping,  228;  evils 
of  closely  training,  210;  planting,  149; 
should  they  be  shaded  ?  587  ;  starting  late, 
227 

Vioery,  crickets  in,  89,  111  ;  the  amateur's, 
555' 

Viola  declinata,  451 :  pedata,  186 

Violas,  542 


Violets,  early  autunm  and  late  spring, 
552  ;  for  winter  flowering,  435,  512  ;  from 
cuttings,  367  ;  from  Gunton,  313  ;  planting, 
613 

Virgin's  Bower,  the,  110 

Vitis  argyrophylla,  525  ;  heterophylla  varie- 
gata,  393 

Vriesia  brachystachys,  6 


W, 


Wales,  notes  from,  499 

Wall,  a  useful,  347  ;  for  rock  plants,  325  ;  for 
rock  T>ianU,  325 

Walls,  bare  spaces  on,  37  :  Roses  on,  301,   439 

Wallflowers,  ■Ji'7,  ^74  ;  unhealthy,  19 

Walnut,  the  Black,  222 

Walnuts,  soil  for  Blac  ',  44 

Waltham  TeiTace,  Blackrock,  near  Dublin, 
369 

Warscewicze'la  Lindeni,  546  ;  velata,  181 

Water  gardens,  297 

Waterside,  the  annual  and  other  Grasses 
for.  lOi 

Wattle,  the  Silver,  54 

Weather  and  the  crops,  the,  257,  406  ;  during 
April,  442;  in  fcurrey,  4'j7  ;  the,  182;  the 
wintry.  392 

Wellingt'nia,  a  spiral  4S5 

Wdliams  Memorial  iirizes,  431 

Willow,  the  Goat,  OS  ;  the  white  or  Hunting- 
don, 592 

Willows,  dwarf,  301  ;  pollarding,  177 


Windflowers,  542 

Window  case,  Ferns  for  an  outside,  1'2 

Window  plants,  78 

Winter  eEfects,  12P,  302 

Winter,  preparing  for,  535 

Wireworms,  71 

Wistaria  sinensis  alVja,  477 

Witloof,  field  culture  of,  274 

Wood  Hyacinths  in  the  pleasure  ground,  552 

Wood  Lily,  the  white,  429 

Woods,  the  outline  of,  )iS 

Woodlands,  Orchids  at  The,   311 ;     the,  of 

Great  Britain,  292 
Woodlice  and  Cucumbers,  665 
Woodwardia  radicans,  274 
Worcestershire  gar^ien,  notes  from  a,  460 


Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  420 


Y. 


Year,  the  past,  S9 

Yew  and  Oak  stem,  junction  of   08 

Tews  Irish,  trained  and  u  trained,  58 


Z. 


Zygopetalum  leucochilum,  1'4 
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HERR      MAX      LEICHTLIN 


Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  to  whom  we  have  great  pleasure  in  dedicating  the  forty-first  volume  of  The  Garden,  was  born  at 
Carlsruhe  (Baden)  on  October  20,  1831.  In  184G  he  went  as  an  apprentice  gardener,  and  afterwards  held  situations  at 
Frankfort,  Bolweiller  and  Ghent.  He  then  spent  some  years  travelling,  and  in  185G  returned  from  South  America.  After 
spending  a  few  months  in  Dublin,  he  went  to  Van  Houtte's,  Ghent.  Here  he  stayed  two  years,  and  then,  owing  to 
deaths  in  the  family,  went  into  business  with  his  two  elder  brothers.  After  sixteen  years'  diligent  work  he  retired  to 
Baden-Baden,  where  he  founded  a  private  botanical  garden,  and  since  then  his  name  has  been  a  household  word  wherever 
hardy  plants  are  grown.  About  18GG  his  collection  of  Lilies  was  very  important,  and  in  the  following  year  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  named  after  him  a  Lily  that  had  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  In  1874  he  went  to  Montenegro  to  collect 
Lilium  Martagon.  The  position  of  his  garden  at  Baden-Baden  was,  hcjwever,  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  Lilies, 
and  he  gave  them  up,  devoting  his  attention  to  miscellaneous  bulbs,  more  especially  Irises.  Few  good  gardeners — so 
far  as  the  introduction  of  new  or  rare  plants  is  concerned — have  done  so  much  for  English  gardens.  Every  year 
he  introduces  some  sterling  novelty,  and  botanists  as  well  as  gardeners  in  this  and  other  countries  owe  much  to  his  ability 
and  enterprise.  As  a  raiser  and  hybridiser  he  has  achieved  no  inconsiderable  success,  as  witness  the  Nerines,  and  above 
all  the  handsome  Aubrietias  known  in  gardens  as  A.  Leichtlini,  rosea,  and  violacea.  It  requires  a  man  of  courage  to 
yjersevere  for  twenty  years  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  at  last  a  red  Aubrietia!  And  he  has  nearly  succeeded.  Primula  rosea 
grandiflora,  P.  capitata  ccertilea  and  atro-violacea,  and  a  host  of  plants  too  numerous  to  mention  we  owe  to  him.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  ago  since  we  were  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  his  effort  to  collect  Jankrea 
Heldreichi.  Few  people  were  aware  of  the  real  danger  this  expedition  had  to  face,  and  a  company  of  soldiers  had  to  be 
engaged  against  a  p'jssible  attack  by  banditti.  The  collector  was  successful,  and  the  plants  sent  home  have  already 
flowered  in  several  gardens  in  England.  Ostrowskia  magnifica — the  most  g-gautic  Bellflower  ever  seen — was  another 
sur]5rise.  Meconopsis  aculeata  is  an  introduction  of  rare  merit,  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing,  Wallich's  Poppy.  Tellima 
parviflora,  introduced  under  the  name  of  T.  affinis,  is  the  best  of  the  genus  known  to  us.  Primula  grandis,  Coptis  orientalis, 
Erythronium  Hendersoni,  Allium  Sewerzowi,  A.  giganteum,  and  Irises,  especially  the  bulbous  and  Oncocyclus  sections,  are 
all  closely  associated  with  the  name  of  Max  Leichtlin.  Wherever  a  new  Iris  was  heard  of,  Max  Leichtlin  was  detennined 
to  find  it.  Calochortus  Leichtlini,  Milla  Leichtlini,  Tulipa  Leichtlini,  Kniphofia  Leichtlini,  Mutisia  retusa,  M.  ilicifolia,  and 
numerous  other  plants  tell  a  story  of  his  work.  Alany  species  of  Erenuiri,  Crocus  iridiflorus  major,  C.  biliorus  Leichtlini, 
Tecophykea  cyanocrocus,  Arnebias,  Colchicum  Sibthorpianum,  by  far  the  finest  of  the  genus,  besides  varieties  of  C. 
autumnale,  &c.,  we  owe  to  him.  Among  his  latest  introductions  is  Gladiolus  armeuiacus,  one  of  the  i)rettiest  and  the 
nearest  to  a  true  blue  we  have  yet  seen. 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


STANDARD  PEARS  FOR  BRITAIN. 

In  your  list  of  staudard  kinds  (given  p.  530) 
I  cannot  regard  three  of  them  in  that  liglit, 
viz.,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Olivier  de  Serres,  and 
Borg.imotte  d'Esperen.  Judging  them  from 
experience  gained  over  several  seasons,  I 
should  say  decidedly  that  they  are  not  suitable 
for  the  north  or  eastern  parts  of  England.  Nou- 
velle Fulvie  growing  on  a  south  wall  liere  bears 
freely  large  good-looking  fruit,  but  it  has  never 
once  ripened  fit  for  dessert.  Bergamotte 
d'Esperen  is  not  reliable  ;  good  only  after  fine 
summers.  Olivier  de  Serres  is  small  and  rather 
gritty.  I  would  ratlier  recommend  either 
Durondeau,  Passe  Colmar,  Knight's  Monarch, 
Beurre  Ranee,  and  Easter  Beurre  as  being 
much  more  likely  to  ripen  over  a  larger  area 
of  the  British  Isles.  Knight's  Pear  is  hard  to 
boat  for  flavour  ;  it  is  delicious.  Autumn  Nelis 
deserves  a  place  and  should  be  added  ;  it  is 
hardy,  free,  ripens  on  a  bush  or  espalier,  almost 
equal  to  Comte  de  Lamy  for  flavour,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal  for  it,  as  I  consider  tlie 
C  jmte  heads  the  list  in  that  respect,  surpassing 
c.-en  Thompson's  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice. 
Alexandre  Lanibre  might  very  weU  be  left  out 
of  standard  varieties  ;  it  is  rather  small,  nothing 
specially  taking  in  flavour  ;  it  also  ripens  when 
t'lree  of  the  best  are  in  season,  viz.,  Marie 
Louise,  Doyennfi  du  Comice,  and  Emile  d'Heyst. 
A  list  of  standard  varieties  containing  all  tlie 
liighest  flavoured  should  cover  the  complete 
Pear  season  to  be  a  guide  to  planters.  I 
hive  ventured  to  substitute  a  list  which  will 
s.ipply  the  dessert  from  July  to  March,  but 
liave  not  confined  the  number  to  twelve  :  Doy- 
enne d'Ete,  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chr^- 
t'.en,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Beurrfi  Superfin, 
Autumn  Nelis,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Thonijjson's, 
Durondeau,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Emile  d'Heyst,  Passe  Colmar,  Glou  Morceau, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Knight's  Monarch,  Win- 
tar  Nelis,  Easter  Beurr6.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  selection  is  not  sufti- 
cient  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  large  establish- 
ment. A  certain  number  of  the  large  free- 
boariug  kinds,  although  second-rate  in  quality, 
must  be  grown  as  a  reserve  for  the  kitchen. 
I  find,  more  especially  of  late  years,  that  the 
c/k"/  favours  a    plentiful  supply    of   Pears   ap- 


proaching ripeness  in  preference  to  those  that 
are  recognised  only  as  fit  for  stewing.  Emile 
d'Heyst,  among  the  comparatively  new  Pears 
which  I  have  tried,  is  the  best,  and  will  be- 
come as  generally  grown  as  Marie  Louise  or 
Doyenne  du  Comice.  It  is  of  good  size,  melt- 
ing, buttery,  with  a  flavour  that  much  re- 
sembles Winter  Nelis.  It  ripens  here  a  little 
later  than  Doyenne  du  Comice  when  grown  on 
south  and  west  walls.  Those  who  have  not  yet 
planted  it  should  not  let  the  winter  pass  with- 
out putting  in  two  or  three  trees  of  this  excellent 
variety.  Wm.  Allan. 

Chmton  Park. 


COLOUR  IN  APPLES.  , 
At  the  fruit  show  which  took  place  at  Manchester 
in  October  last  a  collection  of  Apples,  staged 
by  Mr.  W.  Crump,  The  Gardens,  Madresfield 
Court,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  on 
account  of  the  rich  colouring  of  the  fruit.  Mr. 
Crump  informed  me  this  characteristic  is  peculiar 
to  most  olthe  Applesgrown  at  Madresfield, and  they 
rivalled,  if  tliey  did  not  excel  in  richness  of  tint 
the  fruit  grown  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  Probably 
there  are  certain  conditions  in  the  soil,  or  in  the 
climate  and  atmosphere  that  impart  so  rich  a 
colouring  to  Apples,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  the 
collections  from  Herefordshire,  Worcestersliire,  and 
Derbyshire  were  generally  remarkable  in  this  re- 
spect. A  striking  contrast  was  furnished  in  the 
very  fine  collection  of  twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  from  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Ealing,  fruit  of  large  size,  great  beauty, 
and  finish,  but  mostly  destitute  of  colour  bevond 
tints  of  gold,  as  evidencing  maturity.  A  southern 
climate  told  in  favour  of  Mr.  Reynolds  in  a  season 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  sunlight,  and  the 
maturity  shown  in  his  fruit  was  absent  from  the 
collections  which  came  further  north. 

I  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Crump  rela- 
tive to  the  striking  colour  seen  in  his  Apples.  He 
attributed  it  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  free 
Crab  seedlings  are  largely  used  as  stocks  for 
Apples  at  Madresfield  Court,  these  stocks  being 
raised  from  the  pips  of  some  well-ripened  fruit  of 
highly-coloured  Apples,generally  of  the  Pippin  tj-pe 
such  as  the  best  cideris  manufactured  from,  and  that 
colour  was  transmitted  from  the  stock  to  the  scion. 
I  may  add.  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  in  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Crump,  at  the  conference  which  fol- 
lowed the  opening  of  the  show,  on  the  metliod  of 
"  Raising,  Budding,  Grafting,  and  Pruning  of. 
Apple  Trees  for  Orchard  or  Estate  Planting,"  Mr 
Crump  justified  the  use  of  these  seedling  free  Crab 
stocks  by  .stating  that  "the  first  and  natural  incli- 
nation  of   these   seedlings   is    to    strike    straight 


downwards  with  a  tap-root  which  should,  at  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  during  the  first  or  second  season, 
according  to  growth  made,  be  carefullv  lifted,  the 
tap-root  preserved  entire,  and  replanted  full  length, 
but  in  a  horizontal  position,  near  the  surface,  the 
said  tnp-root  being  then  young  and  pliable.  Thus 
bedded  early  in  the  season,  future  growth  of  the 
stock  will  scarcely  be  interfered  with,  and  an 
abundance  of  healthy  fibrous  roots  will  form 
throughout  the  entire"  length  of  the  original  tap- 
root, stretching  nearly  acro'ss  the  r%w,  and  securing 
the  most  desirable  foundation  for  a  future  tree." 

But  to  the  matter  of  the  presence  of  colour  in 
Apples.  It  seems  that  though  many  fruit  con- 
ferences are  held,  at  which  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  given  to  Apples,  very  little  indeed,  if  any- 
thing, is  mentioned  in  reference  to  colour.  It  may 
be  said  that  after  all  colour  is  but  a  small  matter, 
because  an  Apple  inferior  in  quality  may  be  richly 
coloured,  while  one  destitute  of  colour"  may  be  of 
the  highest  flavour.  The  fact  is  we  have  come  to 
associate  flavour  rather  more  with  russety  brown 
as  in  the  case  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and"  Ribston 
Pippin,  than  in  the  case  of  the  rich  blood  crimson 
of  Worcester  Pearmain.  But  seeing  that  writers 
are  advocating  the  employment  of  Apple  trees  for 
shrubbery  decoration,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  rich  colour  in  association 
with  quality.  What  is  the  cause  of  colour  in 
Apples  '?  Is  it  simply  a  peculiarity  of  the  variety  ? 
If  so,  what  are  the  causes  at  w"ork  which  ma"ke 
Worcester  Pearmain  to  diiler  so  widely  from  Golden 
Noble,  and  both  from  the  French  "Crab  or  any 
other  green-skinned  variety  ?  Has  soil,  climate,  or 
position  anything  to  do  with  the  production  of 
colour  ?  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  account  of 
experiments  made  in  this  direction.  If  any  are  on 
record,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  reference  to  them.  At 
Manchester  I  asked  Mr.  Bunyard's  foreman  if  he 
thought  grafting  on  the  stock  of  a  highly  col- 
oured variety  would  impart  colour,  but  he  ap- 
peared to  think  it  would  not  do  so.  So  it  follows 
authorities  may  differ.  Has  anyone  noticed  pecu- 
liarities in  the  wood  of  trees  bearing  highly  col- 
oured Apples  that  may  account  for  the  brilliancy  ? 
The  suliject,  though  large,  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  any  flashes  of  light  which  can  be  thrown  upon 
it  will.  I  am  sure,  be  welcomed  by  many. 

R.  D. 


Fruit  tree  arches.-  -H."  (page  593),  writing 
on  fruit  tree  arches,  speaks  of  "  the  cost  of  erec- 
tion." jThis  is  not  great.  We  have  had  a  series 
of  arches  over  a  walk  in  this  garden  for  many 
years  with  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples  trained  over 
them.  The  fruit  ripens  well,  and  the  covered 
arches  look  so  pretty,  that  we  were  led  recently 
to  put  up  a  larger  number  of  them  at  Oakwood 
By   planting    showy-fruited    trees,    such  as  Dart- 
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mo.ith  fnib  aiicl  Iluchrss  Kavu  ii  it.',  ha  Uir  lir.-t 
arches  niDst  in  view,  tlio  effect  .shmilil  be  good. 
Stron<;,  hi^rh  arches  cost  from  Ks.  to  10s.  each, 
and  may  be  K  feet  or  10  feet  apart,  so  that  a 
good  long  walk  may  be  arched  over  for  £10.— 
George  V.  Wilson. 


MANURING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Although   it  is  well   known  that  to  prodnce 
good  fruit  a  judicious  system  of  manuring  must 
take  place,  yet  in  the  majority  of  instances  this 
doe.s  not  ajipear  to  be  actuil  upon.     True,  cli- 
mate is  answerable  for  a  de;il  of  the   imperfec- 
tions,   but    cracked    and    scarred     fruit    must 
not    be   attributed    to    this    cause    alone,    but 
more  often  to  the  impoverished   condition   of 
the  soil,  and  also  to  the  want  of  liealthy  and 
active  roots,  the  [troduction  of  whicli  a  rational 
course  of  manuring  largely  promotes.     Poverty 
of  soil    does    not    exactly   tend    to    sterility,  as 
generally  the  individual  fruits  may  be  plentiful 
enough,  but  nourishment  to  bring  these  to  per- 
fection in  the  majority  of   instances  is  found 
wanting.       (Obviously,     however,    the     blooms 
from  these  impoverished  trees   are  not  of  the 
healthiest  description,  for  to  produce  blooms  of 
a  large  size,  comparatively  speaking,  well-nur- 
tured trees  are  necessary,  as  witli  the  llowers 
well  developed  in  all  their  parts,  naturally  the 
fruits  would  be  the  same  wlien  they  commence 
to  grow.     Often  the  fruits  are  injured  by  frost 
while  in  the  embryo  stage,  and  as  they  swell 
up,  the  injured  pirts  expand  in  a   like  manner, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  fully  grown  they  have 
such  a  scarred   a])[)earance  as   to  cause  a  con- 
siderable depr^iation  in  the    general  quality. 
There   are   no   doubt   thousands   of    old    trees 
which    would    be    consideraV)ly    benefited    by   a 
judicious   course   of    manuring,    especially    on 
those  soils  which  are  of  a  s:iudy  or  porous  de- 
scription.    Without  a  due  proportion  of  feed- 
intf  roots  —and  the  nearer  tliese  are  to  the  sur- 
face, comparatively   speaking,  the    Ijetter— the 
trees  are  not  very  quick  in  responding  to  the 
good  things  provided  for  them.     Deep  digging 
about  the  trees  is  answerable   for  the  lo.ss  of 
more  roots  than  any  other  cause.      With  some 
people  this   digging  is  carried  out  annually,  no 
other  reason  being  given  than  that  of  making 
the   surface  appear   tidy  by  burying  the  weeds 
and  other  refuse.     Wall  trees  are  often  sadly 
deficient  of  roots  near  the  surface,    from   the 
practice  too  generally  adopted  of  digging  up  to 
at  least  2  feet  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  make  the 
most    of   border   space    for    the  production  of 
vet'etables.     Not  that   the   inferior   quality   of 
the  fruit  is  solely  attriljuted  to  this  cause  alone, 
as  more  often  than  not  the  soil  about  the  roots 
is  in  a  very  impoverished  state.     In  dry  dis- 
tricts especially  the  soil  about  the  roots  and  n\) 
against  the  wall  is  apt  to  become  very  dry,  and 
the  food  within  reach  of  the  roots  is  of  the  most 
meagre  description.     Tiie  abovebeingtheca.se, 
•   I  will  now  consider  tlie  best  means  of  applying 
such   so   that   it   is  placed  where  the  roots  will 
quickly    avail    themselves    of  the   support   af- 
forded. 

The  manure  may  be  applied  in  both  the  solid 
and  litpiid  form,  and  although  the  latter  will 
not  exactly  tend  to  the  production  of  surface 
roots  or  active  feeders,  yet  on  open  and  i)ornus 
soils  where  tlie  root-i  do  not  feel  the  ill  effects 
of  deep  rooting,  as  in  the  case  of  cold  soils  with 
a  bad  subsoil,  the  application  of  liquid  during 
the  winter  months  is  much  to  be  commended. 
In  the  fruit-growing  districts  of  the  western 
counties  this  is  adopted  with  great  success  on 
Grass  orchards,  and  during  the  winter  season,  on 
account  of  the  roots  lieing  in  a  less  active  state, 
there  need  not  be  the  least  fear  of  applying  the 


liquid.  The  soil  in  tliese  cases  gets  stored  with 
food,  and  in  the  coming  spring  the  opening 
flowers  expand  with  i-enewed  vigour,  and  tlie 
trees  carry  the  fruit  to  maturity  free  from 
blemish — the  exigencies  of  the  climate,  as 
before  mentioned,  having  of  course  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  surface  .soil  should  be 
pricked  over  with  a  fork  and  removed,  ]jlacing 
the  manure  on  the  roots,  afterwards  rei>lacing 
the  soil.  Pears  on  the  Quince  are  particularly 
uetited  by  this  |)lan,  as  I  have  every  reason  t 


1 

believe,  having  adopted  it  some  years  snice  on 
trees  which  were  rather  celebrated  at  the  time. 
The  manure  used  was  not  worn-out  stuff  from 
old  hotbeds,  but  good  farmyard  manure 
not  too  much  decayed.  The  same  plan  was 
adopted  with  some  fine  old  Marie  .Louise 
Pear  trees  upon  which  the  fruit  had  become 
scarred.  If  I  had  the  material,  however,  I 
would  add  a  good  proportion  of  well-burned 
garden  refuse  ;  this  and  the  manure  would  un- 
d<jubtedly  prove  of  even  greater  assistance  on 
ojjen  soils.  This  surface-dressing  may  well  be 
supplemented  by  a  soaking  of  liquid  or  sewage 
with  marked  benefit  to  the  trees,  be  they  A])ples 
or  Pears,  especially  so  where  growing  against 
walls. 

Only  Apples  and  Pears  come  under  the  above 
system  of  manuring,  as  in  the  case  of  stone 
fruits  such  measures  would  be  apt  to  favour 
grossness,  unless  for  fruitful  trees  growing  in 
orchards,  and  which  may  be  subjected  to 
periodical  soakings  of  liquid  where  means  are  at 
hand  for  this  being  applied.  This  being  the 
case.  Plums,  D.imsons,  and  Cherries  would 
derive  marked  ))enefit.  On  sandy  or  gravelly 
soils,  which  quickly  become  sterile,  trees  grow- 
ing against  walls,  if  of  a  fruitful  nature,  but  the 
fruit  of  which  dcjes  not  liecome  of  good  quality, 
are  also  greatly  lienefited  l)y  feeding.  Instead, 
however,  of  applying  solid  ni.anure  alone,  this 
with  a  good  proportion  of  Ijurnt  refuse  and 
lime  rubbish  from  an  old  building  will  be  the 
l)est  means  of  affording  nutriment  without 
favouring  grossness.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
must  obvioasly  he  excluded,  as  these  have  .a 
great  dislike  to  solid  manure  or  rich  feeding  of 
any  kind,  unless  a  soaking  of  liquid  when  the 
trees  are  in  full  bearing,  and  requiring  some  sucli 
assistance  to  perfect  their  crop,  or  a  mulching 
during  the  growing  season.  If  any  kind  of  tree 
shows  its  dislike  to  having  ricli  material  placed 
in  close  contact  to  the  roots,  it  is  the  Peach, 
gross  .shoots  being  the  result.  These,  besides 
forming  an  unfruitful  growth,  become  con- 
stitutionally addicted  to  gumming.  It  will  be 
gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks  how  bene- 
ficial to  the  well-being  of  fruit  trees  i.s  a 
judicious  system  of  manuring,  and  by  so  doing 
the  fruit  will  become  of  large  size,  clear  in  the 
skin,  and  also  of  that  fidl  flavour  peculiar  to  the 
variety  when  well  grown.  Y.  A.   H. 


as  possible,  ;s    on    that,  succeFS   in  gttting  them 
well  and  quickly  established  in    a  great   measure 
deponils.     The  way  to  i)laut  is  to  strain  a  line  and 
have  a  long  rod  lying  by  its  sidi:  with  the  distances 
marked  out  on  it  at  which  the    Ifasiibcnics   ar('  to 
go,   4   feet  apart    being    suihcieut  for  the  mode- 
rately strong,  but  for  those  more  vigoro:;s  and  that 
make  t  dler   canes,    5  feet    should    be  given.      In 
lilaiiting  it  is  better  to  have  two  jiersons  to  do  the 
work,    as    then   the    operation    is   simplified   and 
quickened,  tile  one  to  dig?  the  hole  and   put  back 
the  soil,  and  the  other  to  hold  the  plint  in  position. 
I'he  mode  of  nrmaging  after   planting   is   to   leave 
the  e  ines  full  length  as  they  are  till  the  sjiring, 
audthen  tocut  theuidown  just  as  they  start  to  grow, 
as  during  the  first  year  they  should  not  he  allowed 
to  fniit,  for  if  they  do,   they   never  lireak  freely 
below.      The   ground  may,   of  course,   be  ci'oppcd 
betw(?eu  with  some  low -growing  subject,  and   thus 
utilised,  but  the  canes  should   lie  kept   clear  that 
they  may  make  shoit,   sturdy   growth.     The  best 
sort    to    grow  is    Superlative,  a    new    Rasjjberry 
that    bears    very   fine    fruit    and    is    remarkably 
free  in  cropping.     So  large  and  vigorous  are  the 
caiies.  th,at  st  ikes  are  not  required,  as  they  stand 
without  any  support.     Carter's  Prolific  is   likewise 
a  good  Raspberry,  and  so  are  Fastolf  anil  Baum- 
forth's  SeeiUiug.  while  the  double  benrer  should  be 
grown  by  those  who  want  fruit  late  in  autumn. 
The    way  to  treat   old  plantations  of  Raspberries 
now  is  to  cut  out  all  the  old  canes  that  bore  during 
the  summer,  and  then  to  select  three  or  so  of  the 
strongest  and  best  of  the  young  ones  at  each  stool, 
shortening  them  back  to  3  feet  and  removing  all 
others.      Those    left   should   be   staked   and    tied 
,at  the  to])   or  supported   in   some   other  manner. 
The  next  thing  is  to  clean  the  ground  and  mulch 
with  rotten  manure.     Ra.spberries  should  never  be 
dug  amongst  or  the  roots  disturbed  other  than  in 
the  manner  refeirel  to.  S.  D. 


RASPBERRIES. 
WuES  we  consider  the  great  value  of  Raspberries, 
and  the  many  ways  in  which  they  may  be  used,  it 
is  suriirising  that  they  are  not  more  cultivated, 
the  more  so  as  they  are  so  easily  grown,  and  so 
indifferent  to  the  position  they  occupy,  for  though 
tliey  do  best  in  tlie  open,  they  succeed  well  under 
the  partial  shade  of  Apple  trees,  and  flourish  along- 
side of  low  walls  lu-  fences,  as  there  the  roots  are 
well  supplied  with  moisture  and  the  fruit  then 
ssvells  to  a  large  size,  and  is  fine.  The  best  season 
for  ]ilantiug  Raspl>enies  is  now,  and  to  give  them 
a  good  start  the  ground  should  be  trenched  or 
deeply  dug,  and  have  a  liberal  dressing  of  rotten 
manuVe  worked  in.  The  projjer  plants  for  foriuiug 
a  fresh  pl.aiitation  are  the  yoimg  suckers  or  shoots 
the  old  jilants  throw  up  aroun<l,  and  they  should 
be  carefully  lifted  so  as  to  .secure  as  many  routs 


THE  PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL 
FRUIT  SHOW. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proposed  interna- 
tional fruit  show   this  year  will  be  carried  out 
on  different  lines  to  the  one  lield  in  1800,  which, 
though  urg;tnised  with   tlie   [irofessed   object  of 
"  increasing  the  interest  of  the  general   public 
in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  our  homesteads  and 
cottage  gardens,''  failed  to  put  that  object  lief  ore 
the  public  in  its  true  light,  the  wliole   thing  be- 
ing en.slirouded  with  a   glamour  that  was   alto- 
gether misleading.      Here  we  Iiad  a  show,  prin- 
cipally consisting  of  hardy  fruits,  to   eucmirage 
the  ijlanting  of  such,  but  the   jirincipal  ])rizes 
were  (obtained  Ijy  the  aid  of  fruit  grown  under 
glass  and  with  all  the  assistance  that  art  could 
command.     Is  it  possible  that  any   but  a  very 
limited  quantity  of  such  fruit   (which   might  be 
sold  at  a  fancy  price)  could  be  sold  at  a  profit  or 
even   made   to   pay   expenses  /      If    not,    what 
use  would  it  be    to    the    cottager    or    farmer  i 
For  fruit  grown  under  the  sy.stem  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  production  of  the  Inilk  of  our 
home-grown  Apples,  viz.,  orcliard  culture,  there 
was  not  a  juizc  ott'ered.     Surely  this  was  a  grave 
mistake,  which  can  hardly  be  expl.ained  away  by 
the  excu.se  that  such  a  restriction  wiuild  lead  to 
dishonest  exhibits.      A]iparently  .some  improve- 
ment is  needed  in  the  way  prize   money    is  di.s- 
tributed.      If  ]irizes  were  more  in    nnnilier  and 
less  in  value  indiviilu.illy,  tliere  would  be  far  less 
inducement  for   dislionest   exhibiting,  and    the 
number  of  exhibits  woidd  be  increased  if  there 
was  a  fair  ]irospect  of  winning  enougli  to  pay 
expenses  with  a  good,  healthy,    all-round    lot 
eveu  if  it  betrayed  no  signs   of  ai-tifieial   fatten- 
ing. 

Another  matter  calling  for  criticism  was  the 
attempt  made  to  grajiple  with  the  geographical 
or  climatic  dittieiilties.  Granted  that  some  divi- 
sion was  advisalile,  the  wisdom  tliat  placed,  let 
us  say,  Niufolk   or  Sufl'olk  in  the  zone  which 
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contained  such  great  fruit-growing  counties  as 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  wliilc 
Shropshire  and  Leicestershire  were  placed  in 
tlie  northern  zone,  scarcely  commends  itself 
to  one's  sense  of  fair  play.  Still,  bearing  in 
mind  the  object  of  the  show,  it  might  be  thought 
that  double  the  nuuil)er  of  divisions  would  not 
have  been  too  many  to  show  the  relative  chances 
of  success  intending  planters  for  profit  might 
expect  each  in  his  own  district,  but  even  if 
three  divisions  were  the  most  desirable,  one 
would  think  tliat  southern,  midland,  and  nor- 
thern would  have  been  a  better  way  of  defining 
them,  or  that  the  half-dozen  or  so  of  great 
Apple-growing  counties  might  have  had  a  class 
to  themselves  and  another  could  have  been 
thrown  open  to  the  re.st  of  the  country. 
But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  as  to  any 
division  of  the  country  into  districts,  house- 
grown  fruit  should  never  be  brought  into 
competition  with  that  grown  outside.  For 
those  wlio  care  for  such  exhibits  a  class  might 
be  provided  in  which  they  could  be  shown  in 
their  true  colours  as  curiosities,  delightful  per- 
haps to  the  eye,  but  insipid  to  the  taste. 

CORNUBIAN. 


THB    WBBK'S     WORK. 


ORCHIDS. 

As  soon  as  we  get  into  the  new  year  the  anxious 
cultivator  begins  to  look  round  to  see  what  work 
requires  doing  in  the  way  of  repotting  the  plants  ; 
not  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  any  of  this  work  at 
present,  but  where  there  is  a  large  collection  of 
plants  and  a  good  deal  of  rejjotting  to  do  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  some  previous  preparation  is  ne- 
cessary. The  pots  must  he  in  readiness,  for  the 
same  pots  ought  not  to  be  used  again  ;  indeed, 
many  Orchids  cannot  be  removed  from  the  pots  in 
which  they  arc  growing,  except  by  breaking  them 
in  pieces.  It  is  also  desirable  to  look  out  in  time 
for  the  best  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  that  can 
be  obtained.  As  the  season  advances,  so  much  the 
more  diiflcult  is  it  to  obtain  good  material ;  espe- 
cially does  this  remark  apply  to  the  Sphagnum 
jNFoss.  I  lived  in  one  place  where  we  needed  only 
to  go  out  on  the  heath  to  gather  as  nnich  Moss  as 
we  required,  but  in  either  case,  whether  it  is 
gathered  or  purchased,  it  takes  some  time  to 
pick  it  over.  I  have  known  a  man  take  three  days 
to  pick  over  a  sack  of  Moss,  to  get  all  the  weeds, 
pieces  of  decayed  and  decaying  Grass,  &c.,  out  of 
it,  and  such  work  as  this  can  be  done  in  wet  or 
frosty  weather.  Another  thing  I  always  see  to 
before  repotting  any  plants  is  to  make  every  one  of 
them  perfectly  clean.  If  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
thrips,  I  dip  the  entire  plant  overhead  in  a  mixture 
of  soft  soapy  water  and  tobacco  liquor.  The 
plants  are  laid  on  their  sides  to  drain  the  mixture 
from  the  leaves  and  bulbs  without  any  of  it  get- 
ting into  the  roots.  If  any  of  the  mixture  comes 
in  contact  withe  the  fresh-growing  Sphagnum,  the 
Sphagnum  will  be  killed.  In  an  hour  or  two  after 
dipping,  the  plants  should  be  carefully  sponged 
over  with  rain  water  heated  to  about  90°  or  100°. 
All  the  plants  needing  repotting  should  be  seen  to 
now  that  there  is  time  to  attend  to  them.  Every- 
thing in  flower  should  be  placed  in  a  position  wheie 
the  plants  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  ancf* 
where  they  will  last  in  good  condition  for  some 
time.  For  instance,  the  cool  Orchid  house  at  this 
season  ought  to  have  a  comparatively  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  now  that  the  daj's  are  getting  longer, 
50°  may  be  the  minimum  temperature,  always 
allowing  for  a  slight  fall  in  very  cold  weather.  Our 
house  is  well  exposed  to  the  north-east,  and  I  find 
the  continued  keen  winds  blowing  from  that  direc- 
tion in  the  early  months  of  the  year  very  trying  to 
the  plants,  especially  when  they  are  accompanied 
by  a  temperatin-e  much  below  the  freezing  point. 
There  ought  to  be  a  considerable  number  of  the 
paler  Odontoglossums  in  flower,  and  they  last  a 


long  time  in  good  condition  if  the  house  is  kept  at 
the  right  temperature  and  the  atmosphere  mode- 
rately dry.  Some  of  the  more  richly-coloured  Mas- 
devallias  may  be  in  flower  now,  especially  the  deep 
fiery-red  M.  ignea.  The  variety  superba  is  the  best 
for  winter  flowering,  and  it  is  readily  distinguished 
from  any  of  the  other  forms  by  its  peculiar  liabit 
of  making  its  young  growths  nuich  higher  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  than  any  other  form 
known  to  me,  also  by  the  larger  size  and  decidedly 
darker  colour  of  its  flowers  A  remarkable  con- 
trast to  it  is  the  odd-looking  M.  polysticta,  which 
has  numerous  siuall  flowers  on  a  .spike  with  a  wliite 
ground.  It  is  not  beautiful,  but  interesting  and 
attractive,  because  of  Its  free-flowering  cha- 
racter. The  pure  white  M.  tovarensis  is  now 
in  full  flower,  and  is  so  easily  grown,  that 
almost  anybody  can  manage  it.  The  plants 
will  continue  in  bloom  a  long  time  in  the  cool 
house  if  the  temperature  is  kept  at  ."jO",  l)ut  I 
find  they  pass  through  the  winter  best  in  the  C'at- 
tleya  house.  The  beautiful  M.  Chelsoni,  the  first 
garden  hybrid  of  this  genus  raised  in  England, 
flowers  usually  very  early  in  the  j'ear  ;  it  is  richly 
coloured,  and  a  very  fine  thing.  I  fancy  it  is 
better  not  to  repot  any  of  the  Masdevallias  in  the 
spring  months,  as  many  of  them  are  either  in 
growth  or  throwing  up  their  flowers  ;  we  have 
usually  seen  to  them  in  the  late  summer  months. 
It  is  a  good  jjlan  to  surface  dress  any  of  them 
that  seem  to  require  it.  The  surface  of  the  com- 
post should  be  covered  with  healthy  growing 
Sphagnum,  amongst  which  the  fibrous  peat  and 
potsherds  can  be  seen  here  and  there  amongst  it. 
A  surface  dressing  of  fresh  material  throws  new 
vigour  into  the  plants,  and  the  roots  run  freely  in 
it.  If  slugs  are  in  the  bouse,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  place  a  circle  of  cotton  wadding  round  the  base 
of  the  stems  of  any  choice  spikes.  It  is  better  to 
trap  the  slugs,  and  continue  to  set  baits  of  Po- 
tato and  Carrot  slices,  Lettuce  leaves  and 
small  heaps  of  bran  are  very  attractive  to  them. 
The  slugs  are  more  destructive  to  the  spikes  just 
pushing  out  from  the  side  of  the  bulbs  than  they 
are  to  them  after  they  are  well  advanced,  and 
some  Orchid  spikes  are  much  more  attractive  to 
them  than  others.  At  this  season  the  spikes  of 
Oncidium  macranthum  are  in  course  of  develop- 
ment, and  the  young  roots  pushing  freely  over  and 
amongst  the  damp  surface  Moss  are  both  more 
attractive  to  slugs  than  any  other  vegetable  pro- 
duction in  the  cool  house.  I  usually  place  the 
plants  of  this  species  on  an  inverted  flower-pot 
which  has  been  placed  in  a  saucer  of  water.  It 
must  be  seen  that  the  plant  itself  has  no  slugs  in 
the  Moss.  The  plants  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora 
placed  in  small  pans  or  baskets  and  susjjended 
from  the  roof  glass  are  out  of  the  way  of  these 
troublesome  pests,  and  they  are  now  probably  in 
flower.  The  plants  must  not  suffer  for  want  of 
water  at  the  roots,  because  the  small  bulbs  and 
leaves  are  likely  to  suffer  if  the  plants  are  kept  dry 
at  the  roots  when  they  are  supporting  such  pro- 
portionately large  flowers.  Any  Cattle3'as  now 
passing  out  of  flower  shoiild  be  kept  comparatively 
dry  at  the  roots.  Besides  C.  labiata,  there  is 
also  C.  Bowringiana  in  numerous  varieties  ;  a  few 
of  them  produce  rather  pale  coloured  flowers  not 
very  remarkable  for  beauty,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  are  of  the  deepest  reddish  purple ; 
the  plant  is  also  so  free  in  growth  and  the 
flowers  are  so  freely  produced,  that  even  small 
growers  should  possess  it.  The  varieties  of  C. 
Percivaliana  are  now  pushing  their  richly  col- 
oured flowers  out  of  the  sheaths  ;  there  are  poor 
varieties  of  this  species,  but  the  better  forms  are 
of  exquisite  beauty,  the  rich  orange-yellow  of  the 
throat  contrasts  so  well  with  the  crimson  label- 
lum.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flowers  of  La3lia  anceps,  especially  of 
the  white  varieties  ;  we  have  none  out  yet,  but  it 
is  quite  as  interesting  to  watch  the  growth  of  the 
buds  to  their  perfect  development  as  it  is  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  the  perfect  flowers.  We  repot 
these  plants  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom,  and  those 
that  have  not  flowered,  but  have  started  to  grow 
instead,  should  be  placed  in  a  light  position  near 
the  roof  glass.  J,  Douglas, 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pkotecting  stems.— Where  either  Vines  or  fruit 
trees  of  any  kind  are  planted  in  outside  borders 
and  a  portion  of  the  stem  exposed,  unless  these 
are  jnotected  considerable  risk  of  injury  by  frost 
will  lie  run.  While  the  sap  is  dormant  frosts  will 
not  often  injure  the  stem,  but  directly  there  is  an 
upward  movement  a  severe  frost  may  freeze  the' 
sap  hard,  the  expansion  consequent  being  almost 
certain  to  cause  a  rupture  of  the  sap-vessels.  A1-, 
thougli  this  may  not  end  fatally  to  either  the 
Vines  or  trees,  the  injury  will  be  so  severe,  that 
several  seasons  may  elapse  before  the  recovery  is 
iiiniplcte;  any  way,  it  is  advisable  to  be  onthe 
right  side,  and  if  not  already  done,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  enclosing  the  stems  in  .some  kind  (f 
protective  material.  Heavily  bandaging  the  stems 
with  hay-bands  is  usually  sufficient,  though  dry 
sawdust  enclosed  by  boards  or  boxes  w-ould  keep, 
out  most  frost.  The  least  that  can  be  dtuie  is  to' 
mound  up  dry  strawy  litter  over  and  aliout  the 
stems,  and  if  the  borders  are  not  covered  with 
heating  material,  these  also  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

FOBCING  ESTABLISHED  ViNES.  —  When  ripe 
Grapes  are  required  moderately  early  from  peima- 
nent  Vines,  or  say  by  the  middle  or  end  of  May, 
forcing  must  commence  at  once.  If  the  advice 
previously  given  has  been  acted  upon,  a  thorough 
cleansing  process  will  have  already  taken  place, 
walls,  woodwork,  glass,  and  floors  being  attended 
to,  while  the  Vine  rods  will  have  been  scrubbed 
and  dressed  with  insecticide.  The  roots  of  Vines, 
to  be  thus  early  started,  ought  to  be  wholly  con- 
fined to  inside  borders,  but  if  they  are  wholly  or 
principally  outside,  it  is  advisable  to  warm  the  bor- 
der with  the  aid  of  a  hotbed  of  well-prepared  stable 
numure  and  leaves,  taking  care,  however,  to  watch 
tins  closely,  as  a  sudden  change  from  cold  to 
warmer  weather  may  lead  to  over-heating  and 
injury  to  the  roots  in  the  border.  Failing  the 
adoption  of  this  old-fashioned  method  of  warming 
the  outside  border  with  a  ^■iew  to  hastening  root 
action,  the  forcing  must  be  conducted  slowly  or  with 
caution,  or  otherwise  a  loss  of  bunches,  these 
changing  to  tendrils,  may  be  the  untoward  result. 
There  is  no  need  to  place  hotbeds  on  inside  borders, 
b\it  a  ridge  of  leaves  and  manure  fermenting,  and 
a  part  of  it  turned  every  day,  would  create  a  genial, 
moist  and  ammonia-charged  atmosphere,  this 
softening  the  buds  and  otherwise  favouring  an 
even  ami  strong  break.  In  addition,  the  rods, 
walls  and  floors  should  be  sj'ringed  frequently- 
especially  on  clear  daj's,  and  at  the  outset  the 
temperature  should  range  from  45°  to  50°.  Quito 
young  rods  or  canes  are  apt  to  break  somewhat  ir- 
regularly unless  given  a  sharp  curve,  the  rc.p  thus 
checked  in  its  flow  causing  the  back  buds  to  break 
nearly  as  strongly  as  those  at  the  furthest  end  from 
the  roots.  Older  Vines  do  not  require  to  be  so 
treated,  and  all  that  is  necessary  in  their  case  is  to 
suspend  them  half  way  up  the  roof,  allowing  the 
upper  portion  to  drop  considerably,  this  depression 
sufficiently  checking  the  too  rapid  upward  move- 
ment of  the  sap. 

Peaches  and  Nectaeines. — Unless  wanted 
extra  early,  the  first  week  in  January  is  a  good 
time  to  start  forcing  these,  commencing  with  a 
night  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°  with  an  in- 
crease of  from  5°  to  10°  in  the  daytime,  accom- 
panied with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  and 
overhead  syringings  once  or  twice  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day.  While  cold,  frosty,  or  dull  weather 
lasts,  forcing  nnist  be  slowly  conducted,  an  excess 
of  fire  heat  being  apt  to  unduly  forward  the  wood- 
buds  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers,  these  being, 
greatly  weakened  accordingly.  When  the  flower- 
ing period  is  reached  the  temperature  may  safely 
be  increased  5°  all  round,  discontinuing  over- 
head syringing,  if  not  altogether  for  a  time,  at  any 
rate  on  dull  days.  If  flowers  are  plentiful  and,, 
pollen  abundant,  the  fertilisation  of  the  former^ 
may  be  effected  by  simply  smartly  tapping  the 
branches,  this  being  done  every  morning  towards 
midday,  or  directly  the  jMllen  grains  are  sufficiently 
dry  to  distribute  readily.  In  the  case  of  the  large- 
flowered  or  shy-setting  varieties  the  impregnation 
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should  be  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  either  a 
cxmel's-hair  brush,  or,  better  still,  a  rabbit's  tail 
filed  to  a  long  stick. 

Early  Melons. — Plants  raised  very  early  in 
the  year  are  apt  to  become  very  sjiimlly  and 
weakly,  but  if  extra  early  fruit  is  desired,  a  few 
seeds  ought  to  be  sown  now,  the  plants  obtained 
being  eventually  fruited  in  moderately  large  pots, 
later  raised  and  much  stronger  plants  being 
planted  out  on  mounds  or  ridges  to  give  the  re- 
quisite succession  of  fruit.  Eastnor  Castle,  Vic-* 
tory  of  Bath,  and  Blenheim  Orange  are  among  the 
quickest  to  give  ripe  fruit,  and  .seed  of  these  or 
any  other  variety  that  may  be  preferred  should  be 
sown  either  singly  or  two  in  each  3-inch  pot, 
filled  with  loamy  soil,  the  weakest  plant  being 
eventually  removed.  Seeing  that  new  seed  germi- 
nates the  most  strongly,  this  ought  to  be  sown  as 
much  as  possible,  the  plants  obtained  from  very 
old  seed  especially  frequently  being  much  de- 
formed and  always  weakly.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a 
brisk  bottom-heat  and  be  careful  not  to  saturate 
the  soil.  When  the  seedlings  appear  look  out  for 
slugs,  and  support  the  former  with  light  stakes, 
keep  them  on  a  hotbed  and  in  a  light  position  well 
clear  of  stove  plants,  for  fear  of  any  insects  that 
are  apt  to  infest  these.  ^VTien  the  small  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots  give  the  plants  a  shift,  using 
clean,  lightly-drained  6-inch  pots  and  a  fairly 
strong  loamy  compost,  well  warmed  through,  and 
pot  moderately  firmly.  When  they  are  growing 
strongly,  and  before  becoming  badly  root-bounrl, 
give  the  fin.al  shift.  Melons  from  the  first  delight 
in  a  rather  high  temperature.  Practical. 
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SeAKALE.  —  Weather  permitting,  any  Seakale 
crowns  needed  for  forcing  may  well  be  lifted,  as 
they  will  not  take  the  least  harm  if  laid  in  a  cool 
shed  and  covered  with  any  old  mats.  A  good  part 
at  any  rate  should  be  so  lifted,  so  as  to  be  at  hand 
for  putting  in  to  force.  Care  must  be  taken  during 
lifting  to  injure  the  thong-like  roots  as  little  as 
possiiile,  as  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  longer 
the  cutting  is  in  reason,  the  better  will  it  be  for 
forming  a  strong  crown  during  the  first  season. 

Forcing  .Seakale. — This  will  now  force  readily, 
darkness  and  a  fairly  warm  temperature  being  the 
necessary  essentials.  Subjecting  the  roots  to  a 
high  temperature  causes  the  growth  to  be  spindly, 
and  there  is  also  not  the  weight  of  produce 
there  otherwise  would  be  when  the  growtli  is 
forced  steadily.  I  have  frequently  advised  the  im- 
portance of  providing  a  stock  of  Lily  White,  as 
with  me  it  is  satisfactory  in  every  way,  the  pro- 
duce being  very  white  and  the  quality  first-rate. 
Even  when  the  older  kind  is  forced  in  perfect  dark- 
ness the  stems  have  a  purplish  tinge,  but  witli  the 
variety  in  question  there  is  not  the  faintest 
tinge. 

Rhubarb. — This  may  now  be  forced  readily, 
and  there  need  not  be  the  slightest  trouble  in  keep- 
ing up  a  supply  where  the  necessary  roots  are 
forthcoming.  In  a  corner  partitioned  off  in  a 
warm  plant  house,  a  warm  cellar,  or  the  Mush- 
room house  proper,  where  such  a  structure  is  avail- 
able, the  roots  force  readily. 

Forcing  Lettuces. — It  will  now  be  seen 
whether  that  best  of  all  salading,  i.e.,  young  and 
tender  Lettuces,  will  be  likely  to  be  short  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  as  without  such 
to  fall  back  upon,  the  salad  materials  will 
not  be  very  tempting.  Where  the  practice  has 
been  adopted  of  sowing  in  a  frame  during  the 
month  of  October  cure  or  more  of  the  early 
forcing  forms,  of  which  we  may  take  Early  Paris 
Market  as  a  type,  some  useful-sized  "jilants 
will  now  be  forthcoming  for  planting  out 
on  a  gentle  hotbed,  where,  if  carefvdly  tended, 
young  Lettuces  fit  for  cutting  will  not  he  limg  in 
turning  in.  A  three-light  frame  will  accommodate 
a  good  number  of  plants.  The  bed  should  be 
formed  of  well-worked  fermenting  material,  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  leaves  and  stable  litter. 
As  the  beds  are  apt  to  lose  heat  rather  quickly  if 


a  cold  term  should  set  in,  bank  up  the  sides 
with  litter  if  necessity  requires  that  this  should 
be  done. 

Growing  Lettuces  in  boxes. — Young  Lettuces 
may  also  be  forwarded  in  boxes,  such  as  arc  used 
for  cuttings,  liy  ]ilacing  them  in  a  gentle  warmth, 
such  as  .along  the  front  of  an  early  vinery  or 
Peach  house.  Box-grown  plants,  even  thus  early  in 
the  season,  will  be  found  most  satisfactory  where 
other  conveniences  for  growing  on  the  plants  are 
wanting.  Do  not  crowd  the  seed  in  a  pan,  but 
allow  it  ample  space  in  a  bo.x.  For  iujmediate 
use.  Lettuces  for  cutting  may  be  had  by  sowing  the 
seed  of  one  of  the  Cos  varieties  rather  thickly  in 
boxes,  cutting  over  the  seedlingsjin  the  same  manner 
as  Mustard  and  Cress.  This  plan  answers  for  a 
special  time  or  two,  but  the  produce  is  rather  bitter. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  adopt  such  a  method  than  be 
without.  I  have  been  enabled  to  cut  good  Lettuces 
from  the  open  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  Christ- 
mas, frame-grown  plants  now  coming  in  useful, 
but  I  shall  not  fail  to  make  further  provision  by 
growing  some  on  for  boxes.  A.  YouNG. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
The  forcing  pit. — As  it  pertains  to  flowers  tliis 
will  now  require  to  be  well  stocked.     I  am  not  an 
advocate  for  extremely  early  forcing  when  it  is  so 
comparatively   easy   to    have   a    good    supply    of 
fiowers  in  their  more  natural   season.     With   the 
turn  of  days,  and  every  hope  of  more  favourable 
weather,  all  kinds  of  plants  and  bulbs  which  are 
usually  forced  early  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
advance  into  the  flowering  stage  with  better  and 
more  enduring  results.     The   mistake  is  m;ide  in 
many  cases  of  starting  in  too  much  heat  at  first, 
when  the  same  method  is  still  carried  on  until  in 
full   bloom   there   is   a   lack   of   sub.stance  in  the 
flowers,  which  with  a  little  forethought  might  have 
been  avoided.     A  moist  atmosphere  is  most  essen- 
tial,   particularly     for     such     plants     as  Azaleas, 
Lilacs  and  Deutzias,  and  bulbs  of  all  descriptions. 
These  last  should  be    well  looked  after  to  avoid 
the  growth   being  drawn    up  weakly.     Hyacinths 
sho\dd  be  kept  up  close  to  the  glass ;  so   should 
Tulips  and  Narcissi.     Other  things,  as  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  and  Spirseas.  will  come  on  all  the  better  in 
bottom  heat,  particularly  the  Lilies  ;  in  fact  these 
should  not  be  attempted  if  bottom-heat  cannot  be 
given,  as  in  the  case  of  the  single  crowns,  which 
ought  still  to  be  depended  on  rather  than  clumps. 
Those   plants   above    mentioned    should    be   well 
moistened  overhead    at   nightfall   and   again   the 
last  thing  if  a  damp  atmosphere  cannot  be  main- 
tained.    Continue  to  ijitroduce  those  Azaleas  into 
warmth     that     are     naturally     early  -  flowering  ; 
plants  that  have  been   forced  early  in  i  it  her  sea- 
sons should  be  chosen  if  well  set  with  buds.     The 
imjjorted  Lilacs,  as  Charles  X.,  are  the  best  for  use 
as  pot  plants  ;  larger  and  home-grown  ones  can  be 
chosen  if  cut  bloom  is   the   main   object.     Those 
Deutzias  and  Guelder  Roses  should  be  first  selected 
that  are  known  to  be  thoroughly  well  established 
in  their  pots  ;  without  this  essential  aid  the  results 
will  be  poor.     A  gentle  bottom  heat  for  all  early- 
forced  shrubs  is  a  great  assistance.  For  this  purpose 
I  prefer  leaves  only  ;  these  when  well  moistened 
daily  upon  the  surface  give  off  a  genial  moisture 
that     greatly    assists    vegetation.      In    providing 
bottom  heat,  however.  I  counsel  that  no  excessi\e 
heat  be  given,  otherwise  more  harm  than  good  will 
follow.     Even  if  the  heat  in  the  leaves  is  not  more 
than  ().')°  or  70°  a  great  assistance  will  be  rendered, 
as  much  probably  from  the  evaporation  as  from 
the  warmth  itself.     A  higher  temperature  than  80° 
should  not  be  permitted  ;  therefore  manure  added 
to  the  leaves  is  not  advisable.     As  the  plants  are 
coming  into  flower  it  is  better  to  remove  them  to  a 
rather  cooler  house  where  the  moisture  is  not  so 
great. 

It  is  hardly  advisable  to  place  any  of  the  hardy 
Rhododendrons  in  \yarmth  yet ;  sharp  forcing  does 
not  prove  satisfactory  with  these,  the  trusses  not 
opening  out  so  well  in  most  cases  as  one  would 
desire.  For  early  flowering  it  is  best  to  depend 
upon  such  as  R.  Nobleanum,  which   is  natnrally  a 


very  forward  variety;  this  will,  when  well  esta- 
blished in  pots,  continue  to  do  good  service  from 
year  to  year.  Another  excellent  kind  is  Early  Gem, 
a  very  compact -growing  plant,  and  one  that  al.so 
produces  a  profusion  of  its  lilac-coloured  blooms  in 
small  trusses.  Established  plants  of  these  Rhodo- 
dendrons, if  they  do  not  yield  such  a  good  supply  in 
after  seasons  as  whenfir.st  potted  up,  will  at  any  rate 
develop  their  trusses  much  Vjetter  and  come  into 
flower  earlier.  Kalmia  latifolia  should  not  be  forced 
yet,  and  it  will  lie  just  as  well  to  postpone  for  a  few 
weeks  longer  such  as  Spirsea  confusa  and  S.  Thun- 
Ijergi,  also  Staphylea  colchica.  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata  grandiflora  for  forcing  should  be  well  esta- 
blished if  started  early.  This  variety  of  Hydrangea 
should  be  pruned  hard  back,  just  as  one  would 
treat  newly-planted  dwarf  Roses ;  from  four  to 
eight  shoots  will  then  push  up.  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant,  and  produce  good  heads  of 
bloom  in  due  course.  It  is  a  mistake  to  treat  it 
otherwise,  as  a  host  of  small  shoots  will  result 
in  but  little  or  no  flower.  Of  early  Hyacinths, 
those  should  be  first  chosen  that  are  known  to 
force  well ;  such,  for  instance,  as  L'Ami  du  Cour 
and  Homerus  of  reds ;  Norma  and  Gigantea  of 
pinks ;  Grand  Vedette  and  Princess  Beatrice  of 
whites ;  and  \\'illiam  I.  and  Grand  Vedette  of 
blues.  Where  the  Roman  and  early  Paper-white 
<ir  early  Snowflake  Narcissi  are  over  (as  they  may 
be),  the  next  to  follow  might  be  the  Chinese  Sacred 
Narciss  or  Joss  PTower  and  Soleild'Or.  The  hardy 
Daffodils  can  also  be  brought  on  steadily  now  if 
well  rooted  ;  besides  the  common  variety,  which  is 
useful,  there  are  such  as  princeps  and  the  Tenby 
Daffodil  or  obvallaris.  N.  Bulbocodium  should  not 
be  overlooked  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best,  as  it  flowers 
in  pots  freely  and  lasts  well.  These  Daffodils 
should  not  be  forced  hard,  or  the  result  will  be  a 
good  crop  of  foliage  only..  The  first  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tuberoses  .should  now  be  potted  up  and  started 
in  a  gentle  warmth,  a  little  bottom-heat  being  a 
good  assistance  to  root  action.  These  should 
afterwards  be  brought  on  in  batches,  a  few  at  a 
time  being  better  than  a  quantity  with  a  break 
between  of  considerable  length.  Guard  against 
too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  until  a  good 
number  of  roots  is  formed.  The  African-grown 
bulbs,  if  potted  up  early  in  the  autumn,  will  now  be 
fit  to  push  forward  in  a  brisk  heat.  A  batch  of 
Gladiolus  The  Bride,  if  potted  up  now.  will  flower 
in  good  time;  these  should  be  kept  cool  until  a 
good  amount  of  roots  has  been  made. 

J.  Hudson. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


BERRY-BEARING  PLANTS. 

During  the  present  month  there  will  be  found 
appropriate  uses  for  tliese  in  various  forms  and 
sizes.  Wlien  tlie  plants  have  been  well  cared 
for  during  the  growing  season,  the  berries  in 
nio.st  instances  will  now  have  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion, Aucubas  excepted.  The  failure  wit!i 
berry-bearing  plants  occurs  more  often  than  not 
in  neglecting  their  particular  needs  during  tlie 
early  spring  and  summer.  Tints,  for  inst.vnce, 
Solanums,  the  best  plants  of  which  are  raised 
from  cuttings  rather  than  seed,  should  be 
struck  in  good  time,  be  potted  off  before  they 
arp  drawn  up  weakly,  and  then  be  grown  on  in 
plenty  of  light  in  a  temperate  house.  The 
point  to  aim  at  in  these  jdants  is  to  obtain  a 
good  plant  as  early  in  the  summer  as  possible, 
so  tluit  tlie  stock  can  then  be  exjiosed  to  all  the 
light  and  air  wliich  can  be  given.  Pits  during 
the  warm  weather  will  suit  these  ])lants  well, 
with  the  liglits  off  on  all  favt)Ui-able  occasions. 
Thus  treated,  a  close  aiul  stocky  growth  will 
have  been  obtained  l)y  frequent  ])incliing  up  to 
the  middle  of  June,  when  the  jilants  must  be 
allowed  to  flower.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  berries  has  set,  the  plants  should  again 
be  stopped,  so  as  to  assist  the  fruit  in  swelling 
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to  a  good  size  as  speedily  as  possible.      Aftei- 
this  the  plant?  will   be  greatly  assisted  by  ma- 
nure water  or  an  artificial  manure.     Red  spider 
and  Hy  may  be  troublesome,  but  both  may  be 
kept   under   by  ordinary  precautions.       \Vhen 
tlie  berries  begin  to  change  colour  the  plants 
sliould   be  removed  to  a   light  and  airy  house 
witli    a    little    warmth    in    tlie    pipes    if    jios- 
sil)le  by  day,  but  not  nece.ssarily  so  at  uiglit. 
Tliose  plants  another  season    will    make   large 
ones  for  grouping  in  conservatories  by  pruning 
them  about  the  same  time  as  the  Fuchsias,  not, 
however,  repotting,  but   later   on   towards  the 
end  of  May  they   should   be   shaken   out   and 
planted   out   of   doors   in  a   sunny  spot.     The 
object   of  shaking  off  the   soil   is  to  keep  the 
roots  at  home  and  to  facilitate  repotting  in  the 
autumn.     This   should   be   seen   to   about   the 
middle    of    September,    the    plants   being   put 
into  as  small  pots  as  possible  without  injury  to 
the  roots.     The  best  guide  in  this  respect  is  to 
see  tliat  the  pots  are  not  in  any  sense  out  of 
proportion  to  the  plants  in  point  of  size.     These 
potted-up  plants  must  not  be  kept  close  after 
this    work    is    finished,    otherwise    a    fungoid 
growth  will  often  appear  upon  the  foliage,  very 
much  disfiguring  it.     With  a  little  air  and  fre- 
quent syringings  overhead,  and  plenty  of  water 
at  the  roots,  these  plants  will  quickly  re-esta- 
blish themselves.     Thus  both  the  large  and  tlie 
.small  plants  will  in  private  gardens  be   useful 
in  various  ways  when  well  berried.     Seedling 
plants  grow  too  strongly  to  be  of  much  service 
tlie   first   season    as   compared    with   cuttings. 
These  berry-bearing  plants  are  vei-y  convenient 
for  standing  in  places  where  more  choice  ones 
would  possibly  receive  injury  that  is  not  easily 
effaced.     Tlie    ordinary    variety   of  S.  capsicas- 
trum  (usually   grown)   is   about   the  best  ;  the 
smaller  berried  and  dwarfer  form  is  very  dis- 
tinct and  pretty,  being  useful  in  a  small  state. 

Ardisias. 

The  Ardisias,  when  well  grown,  are  distinctly 
ornamental  plants,  but  more  often  than  not 
they  are  but  sparsely  berried.  To  grow  these 
plants  well  they  should  be  kept  in  the  stove,  or 
at  least  in  an  intermediate  house.  Their  chief 
enemy  is  scale  or  mealy  bug,  both  of  which  soon 
make  the  plants  in  a  filthy  state.  The  plants 
can,  however,  be  cleaned  easily,  compared  with 
some  things,  liy  a  frequent  use  of  the  syringe 
and  a  reliable  insecticide.  The  best  way  to 
raise  a  stock  is  from  seed  ;  the  young  plants  in 
this  instance  will  not  grow  any  too  strongly.  It 
will  take  about  two  years  to  obtain  a  good-sized 
plant  with  its  first  crop  of  berries  ripe  ;  this 
may  be  considered  very  good  work.  When 
carefully  treated,  these  berries  will  remain  upon 
the  plant  until  the  next  crop  another  year  is 
ripe  ;  thus,  with  two  whorls  of  small  branchlets, 
each  laden  with  fruit,  a  very  good  efiect  is  ob- 
tained. For  the  first  year  3-inch  pots  will  be 
quite  large  enough— in  fact  this  size  will  suffice 
for  nearly  eighteen  months  if  good  soil  and 
proper  attention  have  been  the  rule  throughout. 
The  plants  should  not  be  shaded  in  common 
with  most  stove  plants,  but  be  kept  in  a  light 
place  and  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible.  The 
second  shift  should  only  be  into  pots  one  size 
larger,  the  soil  being  of  a  loamy  character.  No 
stopping  of  these  plants  is  needed,  the  central 
growth  is  the  main  feature  ;  all  suckers  or  side 
shoots  other  than  the  beri-y-bearing  ones,  which 
are  easily  recognised,  should  be  removed. 
Plenty  of  water  is  needed  whilst  the  plants  are 
active,  whilst  a  moist  place  will  be  better  than 
too  dry  a  one.  The  best  kind  is  Ardisia  crenu- 
lata,  with  scarlet  berries,  and  A.  crenulata  alba 
with  ivory  white  ones.  I  have  tried  A.  niammil- 
lata  with  considerable  patience  ;  it  is  now  berry- 


ing very  well,  but  the  plants,  although  now 
more  than  two  years  old,  are  still  too  dwarf  to 
make  a  good  show  ;  probably  another  season 
will  see  it  in  better  form.  Its  hirsute  foliage  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  foregoing  variety 
with  its  glo.s.sy  leaves.  A.  macrocarpa  is  a  much 
stronger  grower  with  larger  berries  than  the 
Solanums,  but  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  useful. 
A.  polycephala,  from  the  description  given  of 
it,  should  be  quite  a  distinct  species. 

Capsioujis. 

The  ornamental-fruited  varieties  of  the  Capsi- 
cums deserve  more  attention  than  they  often 
receive  as  decorative  plants.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
sow  the  seed  too  early  in  the  spring,  the  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April  being  quite  soon 
enough.  There  will  thus  be  more  room  in  most 
cases  as  the  plants  increase  in  size.  Heat  and 
moisture  are  the  two  chief  agents  in  bringing 
these  plants  to  perfection.  A  very  good  jilace 
for  them  is  the  shelf  in  a  Pine  stove  or  pit 
where  they  can  be  near  the  glass.  The  best 
plants  I  have  seen  were  grown  in  such  a  house 
(a  three-quarter  span),  the  shelf  at  the  back 
being  just  the  place  for  them,  the  extreme  ex- 
posure to  the  sun's  rays  being  tlius  avoided, 
with  less  fear  of  spider.  The  back  shelf  of  a 
stove  house  of  the  same  shape  I  have  found 
to  suit  them  well.  A  Melon  or  Cucumber  house 
will  also  suit  them,  but  too  much  shade  must 
be  guarded  against.  Too  large  pots  should  be 
avoided,  those  of  4|  inches  diameter  being  large 
enough  if  the  plants  be  well  supplied  with 
water  and  stimulants.  Good  loam  will  grow 
Capsicums  well.  Rich  soil  is  not  needed,  else 
the  growth  will  be  too  strong  before  the  fruits 
are  set.  The  best  kinds  to  grow  are  Prince  of 
Wales  (with  fruits  of  a  bright  canary-yellow 
and  of  the  size  of  Cob  Nuts),  Williams'  Little 
Gem,  and  Sutton's  Coral-red  Chili.  The  two  last 
are  showy,  compact-growing  varieties,  which  pro- 
duce their  berries  very  freely,  being  alike  orna- 
mental an  1  useful. 

RiVlNA  HUMILIS 

is  a  quick-growing  plant  which  will  produce 
a  good  crop  of  berries  the  first  season  when  | 
well  cared  for.  I  have  found  it  to  do  best  in  a 
stove  temperature,  but  it  may  be  grown  in  a 
moderately  warm  house.  It  looks  best  when 
the  plants  are  aliout  18  inclies  in  height  ;  the 
growth  then  should  be  vigorous  and  capable  of 
producing  an  abundant  crop  of  long.  Currant- 
like racemes  of  bright  scarlet  berries.  These 
do  not  remain  any  too  long  upon  the  plants, 
but  the  succession  is  good,  and  thus  an  effec- 
tive display  is  made.  Plants  when  at  their 
best  look  well  upon  the  dinner-table,  being 
very  light  and  elegant.  Three  plants  grown 
together  in  one  pot  make  a  better  show  ;  being 
of  .slender  growth,  this  is  not  any  too  much. 
It  is  ni  >t  difficult  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  plants, 
seedlings  coming  up  freely  enough  wherever  the 
seed  has  the  least  chance  of  germinating. 

Oranoes. 

Dwarf  plants  of  Oranges  with  ripe  fruits  upon 
them  are  at  the  present  season  of  the  year  both 
ornamental  and  intere.stirig.  These  plants,  how- 
ever, require  careful  attention.  It  is  not  easy 
to  accommodate  them  in  private  gardens  so  as 
to  bring  them  to  that  state  of  perfection  in 
which  they  are  seen  where  everything  is  in  their 
favour  from  the  time  of  propagation.  Having 
once  obtained  these  plants  whilst  in  a  dwarf 
state,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  retain  them 
in  good  condition.  The  culture  does  not  vary 
from  Orange  culture  in  general  beyond  the  fact 
of   its   being  safer  to   keep  the  plants  always 


under  glass,  not  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere  or 
where  exposed  to  much  draught  ;  a  temperate 
house  is  about  the  best  place  for  them  with  light 
shade  in  hot  weather.  Plantsman. 


LUCULIAS. 

I  w.\s  pleased  to  see  in  your  issue  of  December  19 
(p.  5.5K)  an  account  of  Luculias  at  Kew.  When 
the  culture  of  Luculias  is  thoroughly  understood 
and  the  plants  seen  at  their  best,  with  their  numerous 
Hydrangea-like  heads  of  deliciou.sly  sweet-scented 
rose-coloured  flowers,  they  are  noble-looking 
objects.  Unfortunately,  the  flowers  do  not  last 
long  in  a  cut  state.  Luculias  succeed  best  when 
planted  out  in  a  suitable  position  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  I  would  recommend 
that  they  be  planted  out  in  good  light  loamy 
soil.  They  can  be  grown  and  flowered  in  pots, 
but  I  always  found  they  succeeded  best  when 
the  pots  were  plunged  in  some  material  such 
as  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  even  double  potted,  the 
space  being  filled  between  with  the  cocoa-nut  refuse. 
The  roots  of  these  plants,  In  fact  the  whole  plant, 
seem  very  susceptible  to  sudden  changes.  Water- 
ing at  all  times  requires  considerable  judgment, 
especially  so  if  in  pots.  Another  great  matter  is 
ventilation.  Many  subjects  are  killed  by  over- 
ventilation,  or  rather  what  is  sometimes  called 
ventilation ;  let  these  plants  be  placed  in  a  cool 
current,  and  mark  the  results.  I  agree  with  what 
your  correspondent  says  on  the  subject  of  pruning. 
But  when  he  recommends  that  Luculias  be  kept 
dry  from  the  time  of  pruning  until  started  into 
growth,  I  must  certainly  differ  from  him.  Their 
roots  are  very  tender  and  hair-like,  and  over-dry- 
ness  must  prove  fatal  to  such  tender-rooting  Ever- 
greens. Many  valuable  plants  are  yearly  lost  ' 
through  being  kept  quite  dry.  I  can  understand 
keeping  plants  moderately  dry  during  their  resting 
season,  especially  so  at  pruning  time ;  this  is  in  many 
cases  the  right  method.  Cuttings  root  with  difficulty, 
but  why  import  seed  7  If  a  few  flowers  are  fertilised, 
thev  will  yield  an  abundance  of  good  seed,  which  if 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe, willquicklygerminateandform 
nice  little  plants.  I  haveraised  hundreds  in  this  way, 
but  few  of  them  will  bloom  until  the  second  year, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  colour  of  those  seedlings 
is  almost  to  a  shade  identical  with  that  of  the  parent.' 
I  thought,  and  still  think,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
some  highly  coloured  forms  of  this  deliciously 
sweet-scented  shrub  if  it  be  taken  in'hand  by  someone 
who  has  the  time  and  means  at  his  disposal. 
Nostell  Priory  Gardens,  Turks.  J.  E. 


POTTING  UP  HARDY  PLANTS  FOR 
DECORATION. 
Where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  various  kinds 
of  plants  in  the  house,  more  use  should  be  made  of 
such  as  are  hardy,  thereby  relieving  the  pressure 
unavoidably  put  upon  such  as  require  to  be  kept 
under  glass  all  the  season  round,  or  at  any  rate 
for  a  greater  portion  of  the  year.  Belonging  to 
this  description  of  plants  are  several  with  orna- 
mental foliage.  Of  these  the  variegated  Maple 
(Negundo  (Acer)  fraxinifolia  albo-variegata),  the 
old  silvery-leaved  variety  and  the  newer  one, 
aureo-variegata,  are  both  very  useful,  remaining 
in  good  condition  for  a  considerable  time  when 
permanently  established  in  pots.  The  older  form 
is  indeed  a  very  excellent  pot  plant,  with  its  leaves 
so  profusely  variegated.  For  using  in  rooms  or 
any  place  that  is  comparatively  dark,  this  variegated 
Maple  produces  a  capital  effect,  particularly  when 
associated  with  light  fine-foliaged  plants,  as  the 
feathery  Palms  or  Bambusa  gracilis.  These  Maples 
should "  be  potted  up  now,  first  pruning  the 
roots  so  that  the  plants  can  be  put  into  fairly  small 
pots,  then  potting  in  good  mellow  loam  and  a  little 
leaf -soil.  After  this  the  plants  themselves  should  be 
moderately  pruned,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  some- 
thing like  shape,  bearing  in  mind  that  rather 
tall  plants  will  be  more  effective  than  dwarf 
bushv  ones.  Various  sizes  can  of  course  be 
chosen  from  plants  18  inches  to  2  feet  in 
height  up  tq  4  feet  oc  5  feet,  but  all  could,  be  turned 
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to  a  good  account  in  their  time  and  jilace.  By 
this  pruning  a  better  plant  will  be  formed  than  that 
left  unpruned.  the  tendency  often  being  to  break 
away  at  the  points  of  the  shoots  instead  of  making 
hack  breaks  ;  thus  the  plant  soon  becomes  lean  and 
bare.  It  will  also  act  in  accord  with  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  roots  to  accommodate  the  plants  to  the 
pots.  It  these  plants  are  needed  earlier  than  they 
vyould  be  fit,  if  still  left  out  of  doors  until  the 
growth  commences  in  a  natural  manner,  it  is  very- 
easy  to  bring  them  on  gradually  in  a  Peach  house 
at  work,  or  .any  other  place  where  the  heat  is  not 
excessive.  A  good  companion  to  this  plant  is 
Brunus  Pissardi,  it  being  readily  adapted  to  the 
same  purpose,  looking  best  in  light  positions,  how- 
ever, or  in  rooms  that  are  decorated  in  light  colours. 
It  is  amenable  to  the  same  course  of  treatment, 
and  will,  like  the  Maple,  bear  pruning  every  year 
if  it  is  desirable,  such  as  when  the  plants  have  at- 
tained to  the  full  size  for  the  positions  they 
ofjcupy. 

Other  splendid  plants  are  the  beautiful  fine- 
leaved  varieties  of  Acer  palmatura,  as  A.  p.  dissec- 
tum,  A.  p.  atropurp\ireinn,  A.  p.  elegans  pur- 
pureura,  A.  p.  laciniatum,  A,  p.  palmatifidum.  and 
A,  p.  sanguineum.  Having  used  these  plants,  I  can 
speak  of  their  utility  from  small  plants  upwards, 
particularly  for  the  conservatory.  These  are 
usually  sold  in  pots ;  all  that  is  needed,  therefore, 
ill  this  case  is  to  give  them  a  shift  as  may  be 
nscessary.  The  variegated  forms  of  C'ornus  (Dog- 
wjod)  would  also  be  serviceable,  as  well  as  being 
liardy  plants.  Small  ones  also  of  Hydrangea  hor- 
tensis  variegata  are  very  effective,  particularly  in 
t'je  fronts  of  groups.  Of  evergreen  plants,  the 
golden  and  silver  Euony muses  will  be'exceedingly 
usjful  in  various  sizes.  Take,  for  instance,  E.  radi- 
cans  variegatus ;  as  usually  seen  it  is  procumbent. 
Train  a  good  strong  shoot  upwards  ami  form  a 
small  standard,  and  it  will  develop  quite  another 
c'laractcr  with  much  larger  foliage.  The  Veronicas 
should  receive  more  attention,  both  as  foliage 
plants  and  for  the  sake  of  their  beauty  when  in 
flower.  A  first-rate  and  very  enduring  pot  plant 
is  Andromeda  floribunda  ;  when  it  is  coming  into 
bloom  it  will  last  a  long  time  in  unfavourable 
positions.  The  Aucubas  are  not  in  any  sense  to 
bi  despised  either  for  their  foliage  or  berries.  The 
Bamboos  should  be  grown  more  as  pot  plants 
when  large  spaces  have  to  be  covered  or  frequent 
c'langes  made.  These  are  all  useful,  but  the 
s »aller-leaved  varieties,  both  tall  and  dwarf, 
a-e  the  most  preferable,  B.  gracilis  being  one  of  the 
bist  of  the  tall  growers,  and  B.  Fortunei  variegata 
of  the  dwarfer  kinds.  Arundo  Donax  variegata, 
Carex  riparia  variegata,  Elymus  glaucescens. 
Gymnothrix  latifolius.  Iris  pseudacorus  striata  (a 
very  distinct  and  useful  plant),  Phormium  tenax 
and  the  variegated  sorts  (not  quite  hardy)  can  all 
b5  turned  to  good  account,  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  do  not  want  a  lot  of  coddling  to  bring 
them  round  after  having  had  rough  usage  for  a 
time.  Such  things  as  the  Ketinosporas  will  do 
good  service  in  pots,  particularly  the  golden-tipped 
forms  ;  so  also  will  the  varieties  of  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana,  any  of  which  would  be  handy,  particularly 
for  corridors,  lobbies,  and  such  like  places  where 
choice  tender  plants  in  the  winter  months  would 
inevitably  suffer.  C.  Lawsoniana  lutea  should  be 
particularly  noted  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  the 
forms.  The  smaller  growing  Junipers  could  also 
be  turned  to  a  like  purpose,  jjarticularly  the  upright 
growers.  In  the  case  of  all  these  Coniferae,  after 
one  season's  use  the  better  way  would  be  to  plant 
tliem  out  and  have  in  a  fresh  lot.  The  same  plan 
could  also  be  followed  with  anything  else  when 
needed  save  in  the  case  of  the  deciduous  shrubs  ; 
these  would  continue  for  a  few  years  to  do  a  good 
turn  either  by  re-potting  or  top-dressing  them.  In 
the  sunmier  when  not  required  the  better  way  is 
to  plunge  in  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  :  there  will  thus  be 
less  danger  of  suffering  at  the  root.  MTien  potted 
up  now,  the  same  course  should  be  followed  as  a 
sa;feguard  against  injury  from  frost  if  not  imme- 
diately required  in  any  particular  case.         J.  H. 


Vriesia  brachystachys. — .\mong  the  numer- 
ous Bronieli  kIs  mentioned  nu  p.  .55"  I  did  not  notice 


this  pretty  free-flowering A'riesia,  which  in  addition 
to  the  specific  name  of  brachystachys  is  also  known 
by  that  of  psittacina,  while  Tillandsia  carinata  is 
.another  synonym.  It  is  now  and  has  been  for  the 
last  month  in  full  bloom,  while  under  favourable 
conditions  it  may  be  expected  to  retain  its  bright- 
ness of  colouring  for  some  time,  as  by  far  the 
showiest  portion  of  the  inflorescence  is  not  the 
flowers  themselves,  but  the  comparatively  large 
boat-shaped  bracts  which  subtend  them.  These 
bracts,  which  are  arranged  in  two  opposite  rows  on 
the  upper  part  of  a  stem  not  more  than  a  foot  high, 
are  at  the  base  of  a  deep  bright  crimson  colour 
shaded  with  purple,  which  gradually  merges  into 
the  orange  of  the  upper  part.  The  flowers  them- 
selves, which  do  not  last  long,  are  bright  yellow,  but 
as  they  protrude  only  a  little '  way  beyond  the 
bracts,  at  no  time  are  they  particularly  conspicuous. 
The  plant  is  of  easy  culture,  while  the  neat  bright 
green  foliage  renders  it  ornamental  at  all  seasons. 
— T. 


TREE,  OR  PERPETUAL  FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 
These  have  nnw  liecome  an  almost  indispensable 
adjunct  to  every  garden.  A  lover  of  tlie  Car- 
nation with  whom  I  had  some  conversation  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Carnation  Society  re- 
marked to  me  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  Carnation  blooms  in  summer  ;  what 
he  wanted  to  know  was  how  to  obtain  them  in 
the  winter.  As  I  write  these  lines  the  eartli  is 
frozen  hard,  and  the  only  flowers  before  the  in- 
tense frosts  set  in  that  we  could  cut  in  the  open 
garden  were  the  Christmas  Roses,  and  very 
beautiful  they  were.  It  is  needless  even  to 
dream  of  Carnations  in  winter  without  the  aid 
of  glass,  although  some  persons  suppose  that 
they  may  be  had.  There  may  be  a  few  favoured 
localities  in  England  and  Wales  where  Carna- 
tions may  be  gathered  in  winter,  but  they  can- 
not in  most  of  the  districts  where  Carnation 
flowers  are  wanted.  I  lived  in  a  favoured  dis- 
trict in  Sc(jtland  many  years  ago,  and  can  well 
remember  the  Carnations  of  this  ..type  being 
planted  against  walls  where  tliey  produced 
their  flowers  very  late  in  tlie  .season,  but  sel- 
dom into  the  winter,  although  I  would  not 
siiy  that  in  mild  seasons  it  might  not  happen 
occasionally.  The  number  of  Carnation  growers 
increases  year  by  year,  and  one  cannot  say  thiit 
many  of  them  take  pains  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results.  I  not  unfrequently  meet  with  a  person 
who  fancies  that  the  summer-flowering  Carna- 
tions .and  Picotees  should  produce  flowers  in 
winter,  and  innocently  inquires  how  it  is  to  be 
done.  It  really  cannot  be  done,  for  we  must 
depend  upon  the  Tree  Carnations  for  our  winter 
flowers.  Wherein  do  they  dift'er  ?  is  a  fair  ques- 
tiini  for  the  uninitiated  to  iisk.  They  differ  very 
materially  from  the  summer-flowering  varieties 
in  the  character  of  their  growth.  The  ordinary 
border  varieties  usuallyjjroduce  a  central  flower- 
stem,  and  at  the  axils  of  each  leaf  flower-buds 
are  formed,  which  produce  blooms  smaller  in 
size  as  they  are  found  nearer  tlie  base  of  the 
stems.  The  Tree  Carnation  pnjduces  growths 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  .and  these  if  allowed 
to  grow  will  in  time  jn-oduce  full-sized  flowers, 
and  the  stem  will  branch  out  again  until  it  takes 
quite  a  branching  form  ;  hence  the  name  of 
"Tree  Carnation  ;  "  and  as  these  branches  in 
their  turn  produce  flowers  at  various  seasons  as 
the  branches  are  formed,  they  take  the  name  of 
"perpetual."  We  take  the  first  cuttings  about 
the  first  week  in  the  new  year,  and  a  succession 
of  them  until  M.arch,  the  reason  being  th.at  we 
obtain  smaller  plants  from  the  late  cuttings  which 
usually  flower  later.  They  are  easily  propa- 
gated from  cuttings,  being  in  this  respect 
also  different  from  the  border  varieties  which 
are  proiiagated  by  layers  in  July  and  August. 


The  cuttings  strike  freely  with  other  things 
early  in  the  year  in  a  propagating  house  with  a 
little  heat.  They  must  be  grown  on  (when  the 
cuttings  are  rooted)  in  small  pots  and  inured  to 
the  open  air  by  the  end  of  May,  for  all  these 
Carnations  grow  into  the  best  specimens  when 
cultivated  out  of  doors.  The  earliest  flowers 
will  be  j)roduced  in  September,  just  as  the  sum- 
mer-flowering varieties  are  passing  out  of  bloom. 
When  I  say  they  are  easily  cultivated,  it  must 
not  from  tliis  be  implied  that  the  plants  will 
grow  or  flower  in  any  kind  of  potting  .soil,  or 
that  they  may  be  left  in  the  small  pots  untd 
they  are  pot-bound.  Our  plan  is  to  rejjot  them 
as  soon  as  it  is  seen  they  need  it,  using  for  this 
purpose  a  mixture  of  about  three  parts  loam, 
one  of  fibrous  peat,  one  of  leaf-mould  .and  one 
of  decayed  manure,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
small  portion  of  coarse  sand.  It  is  necessary  to 
drain  the  pots  well  in  which  they  are  to  flower. 
Tree  Carnations  must  be  carefully  attended  to 
as  regards  watering.  In  summer  they  may  be 
exposed  freely  to  the  full  gl.are  of  the  noonday 
sun,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dust-dry,  for  this  would  give  them  a  serious 
check.  They  are  also  liable  to  be  drenched  by 
excessive  rains,  which  harden  the  surface  soil 
in  the  pots,  causing  it  to  form  a  thin  cake  im- 
pervious to  the  action  of  air,  and  the  water 
applied  subsequently  does  not  pass  away  as  it 
ought  to  do  by  soaking  into  the  soil  freely  ; 
therefore  it  is  well,  as  soon  as  the  soil  dries  after 
a  heavy  downpour,  to  stir  up  the  surface  in  order 
that  the  water  may  act  over  the  entire  mass  of 
roots.  Good  flowering  plants  may  be  had  in 
pots  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  in  bloom  they  must  be 
protected  under  glass,  and  those  with  flower- 
buds  mu.st  also  be  placed  with  them,  as 
the  flowers  open  most  freely  and  perfectly  in  a 
light  house  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  not 
less  than  50'.  The  plants  grow  freely  and 
flower  well  in  this  temperature,  and  the  nearer 
they  are  placed  to  the  roof  gla.ss  and  the  more 
light  they  receive  the  better.  A  damp,  close 
atmosphere  is  not  congenial  to  them  ;  it  causes 
a  rapid  growth,  but  not  a  healthy  development 
of  leaf  and  bud.  A  damp,  rather  close  atmo- 
sphere in  winter  with  a  growing  temperature 
may  cause  an  apparently  rapid  growth,  but  it  is 
not  so  in  reality,  for  the  flower-buds  will  not 
develop  well,  nor  will  the  blooms  be  of  such 
g.)od  quality.  Many  of  the  early  introduced 
Tree  Carnations  had  a  particularly  bad  habit  of 
running  u])  with  long  slender  stems  to  a  great 
height,  and  they  were  in  the  majority  up  to  the 
time  that  a  very  distinct  variety  of  French  origin 
was  introduced,  named  .\.  Alegatiere.  This  is 
<pute  a  dwarf  fi  irm,  producing  flowers  freely  on 
plants  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  height,  but  the 
l)looms,  though  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  are 
not  well  formed.  Since  the  advent  of  A.  Alega- 
tiere, more  than  ten  years  ago,  many  really  good 
varieties  with  better  formed  flowers  have  been 
obtained,  but  with  the  same  dwarf  habit. 
Winter  Cheer,  for  iustance,  is  an  exceedingly 
good  variety,  with  superbly  formed  flowers  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour.  Mme.  Carle  is  a  fine 
white  form.  INIiss  Jolifle  is  still  one  of  the 
best  pink  or  rose-coloured  varieties  ;  it  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  many  years.  Niobe  we  also 
grow  ;  it  has  carmine  flowei-s  which  are  very 
pleasing  and  sweet.  Juliette  is  a  good  rose- 
coloured  variety,  the  flowers  of  large  size. 
Mrs.  Llewellyn  is  also  rose  or  pink  of  a  deeper 
colour  and  "  with  larger  flowers  than  Miss 
Jolifle.  Andalusia  is  a  pale  yellow  with  prettily 
fringed  flowers  which  open  freely  in  winter. 
Purity  and  Mrs.  Moore  are  both  good  white 
varieties,  the  latter  being  the  more  desir- 
able of   the   two.     There   are  doubtless   other 
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good  varieties  in  cultivation,  but  the  above  are 
what  we  grow  and  find  valuable  for  our  pur- 
pose besides  bsing  varied  in  colour. 

J.    DOUGLAW. 


Hsemanthus  tigrinus  {S.  iV',  Luton}.— I  am 
glad  to  hear  of  this  plant  again  ;  it  shows  that  the 
genus  has  not  been  discarded.  I  recollect  some 
forty  years  ago  this  used  to  be  grown  largely 
for  blooming  during  January  and  February.  Your 
temperature  is  about  right — rather  low  at  night 
perhaps.  The  plants  require  to  be  grown  well,  and 
after  they  have  lost  their  lea\es  and  gone  to  rest 
the  bulbs  should  be  kept  dry  ;  in  fact  they  should 
be  turned  out  of  their  pots.  They  should  be  grown 
in  sandy  loam. — W.  H,  G. 

'  Psychotria  jasminifiora  (/.  B.  C). — This 
plant  should  be  at  rest  now  in  a  cool  house,  but 
not  by  any  means  a  cold  one,  or  the  beauty  of  the 
evergreen  plant  will  be  lost.  Neither  would  you 
have  it  flower  in  due  season.  You  say  it  never 
flowers,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  you  never 
get  the  wood  ripe.  It  shoidd  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  again  soon  after  resting.  In  this  way  the 
plant  never  gets  a  thorough  rest  after  its  growth 
is  finished  in  autumn.  The  plant  should  bloom  all 
through  the  spring  months.  Loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
peat,  made  sandy^  suit  it  best.  If  you  grow  it  well 
and  rest  it  properly,  you  may  succeed  another 
season.  I  have  never  experienced  any  difhoulty 
with  it ;  in  fact  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  to 
be  very  free-flowering.  It  is  sometimes  known  as 
Glonera.— W.  H,  G. 

The  variegated  Pine-apple.— This  orna- 
mental-foliaged  variety  {i.e..  the  best  form  with 
pendulous  growth,  not  the  other  with  a  stiff  erect 
habit)  frequently  matures  its  fruit  in  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  season.  Every  care  should  be 
taken  of  the  crowns,  for  these  make  by  far  the 
better  plants.  I  have  known  these  crowns  to  be 
duplex;  in  one  instance  I  took  as  many  as  eighteen 
nice  young  growths  from  one  fruit  alone.  I  think, 
however,  that  this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Everyone 
should  be  saved,  so  also  ought  the  gills  where 
any  push  forth  from  the  base  of  the  fruit.  iSuckers, 
too,  will  be  useful  to  keep  up  the  stock.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  seeing  a  beautiful  lot  of  dwarf,  well 
coloured  little  plants  that  were  being  grown  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  in  a.  stove.  This  struck  me 
as  being  the  best  way  to  treat  this  Pine-apple  whilst 
of  medium  size.  Overpotting  must  be  guarded 
against,  only  a  little  soil  being-  allowed  until  roots 
are  active,  then  a  bare  shift  may  be  given.  These 
will  then  as  soon  as  established  make  excellent 
table  plants. — H.  G. 

Acalyphas. — The  value  of  this  quickly  grow- 
ing, high-coloured  race  of  plants  does  not  seem 
sufficiently  well  known.  The  rich  tints  of  the 
leaves  are  extremely  showy  under  artificial  light. 
For  associating  with  light-coloured  plants,  as  C'ala- 
dium  argyrites,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  and  Eulalia 
japouica  variegata,  or  even  with  Maiden-hair  Ferns, 
they  are  peculiarly  well  suited.  Plants  of  these 
Acalyphas  present  the  best  appearance  when  grown 
upon  single  stems  and  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in 
height.  When  used  in  rooms  they  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  it  kept  low,  so  that  the  plants  are 
looked  down  upon.  They  should  not  be  stood  in 
dark  places  unless  with  either  of  the  other  plants 
alluded  to  ;  the  more  light  that  is  thrown  upon 
them  the  better  will  they  look.  They  will  grow 
well  under  the  same  treatment  as  is  accorded  to 
C'rotons  ;  heat  with  plenty  of  sunlight  and  mois- 
ture, both  atmospheric  and  at  the  roots,  will  soon 
develop  freshly  struck  cuttings  into  serviceable 
plants.  The  flowers  are  not  at  all  conspicuous ; 
they  might  remind  one  of  those  of  the  Nettle. 
These  plants  belong  to  the  Euphorbiacea;,  al- 
though they  have  not  much  in  common  to  lead 
one  to  that  conclusion.  There  are  at  least 
five  varieties  worthy  of  culture  ;  these  are 
Acalypha  tricolor,  which  has  been  cultivated  longer 
than  most  kinds,  A.  musaica,  A.  marginata,  A. 
macrophylla,  and  A.  Macfeeana.  The  predomi- 
nating colours  are  bronzy  green  and  crimson,  russet 


brown,  orange  and  dull  red.  A  young  stock 
should  be  raised  every  spring,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Coleus.—  H. 


SHORT  2V0T£S.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Pentas  carnea. — How  seldom  do  we  see  this 
grown  in  quantity,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  freest 
winter-flowering  plants  we  have.  The  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  a  compound  umbel,  are  waxy  white,  with 
just  a  tinge  of  flesh  colour.  It  was  origiually  intro- 
duced about  fifty  years  ago.  It  will  grow  in  any 
moist  stove,  and  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of 
light  loam,  fibrous  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in 
about  equal  parts.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  this 
named  rosea  with  rose-coloured  flowers. — G. 

Hedyehiums  (S.  31  ).— These  plants  will  natu- 
rally be  at  rest  now.  They  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main thus  Tintil  th«  end  of  January  or  February,  when 
they  should  be  ihaken  out,  divided  if  you  will,  and  re- 
potted. During  the  growing  and  flowering  season 
Hedyehiums  require  abundance  of  water.  The  white 
kind  is  in  all  probability  H.  corouariura  or  H.  maxi- 
mum, and  the  yellow-flowered  perhaps  H.  Gardneri- 
anum.  Being  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  they  require 
to  be  grown  in  the  moist  stove,  but  about  the  time  of 
flowering  they  may  be  removed  to  the  conservatory. 
— G. 

Gesneras  (ilf.  M). — These  plants,  it  they  have 
been  prop°rly  rested,  should  be  started  early  in  Janu- 
ary, and  for  a  succession  of  bloom  start  another  lot 
towards  the  end  of  February  and  another  lot  in  the 
month  of  March.  G.  zebrina  and  G.  cinnabarina 
are  useful  for  flowering  now  and  through  the 
winter  months.  These  should  have  been  started  in 
the  month  of  August.  They  should  be  potted  in  a 
mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould  in  about  equal 
parts,  adding  suthcient  sand  to  make  the  whole  feel 
gritty,  and  be  grown  in  a  hot  stove  and  near  the 
light.  Gesneras  like  a  good  supply  of  water  to  their 
roots,  bnt  I  do  not  like  to  sprinkle  them  overhead,  as 
this  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  beautiful  velvety 
leaves.— W.  H.  G. 


Ferns. 


DROOPING  FERNS. 
Uniier  this  head  may  be  included  many  most 
desirable  Ferns  which  for  the  ornamentation 
of  a  fernery  or  plant  liouse  are  decided  acquisi- 
tions. They  can  be  grown  in  pots  very  well, 
but  unless  elevated  above  the  level  of  vision, 
they  are  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Upon 
slender  pedestals  or  as  bracket  plants  against  a 
wall  they  display  their  attractive  features.  In 
most  instances,  however,  the  best  effect  is  gained 
when  planted  out  sufficiently  high  for  the  long 
fronds  to  hang  down  gracefully.  Seen  thus  when 
in  good  sized  masses  they  are  quite  a  feature 
either  in  a  fernery  or  upon  the  wall  of  any  jjlaiit 
house.  Many  also  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
basket  culture  ;  when  thus  grown  and  of  good 
proportions,  they  are  fine  ornaments  in  a  con- 
servatory, producing  an  efl'ect  not  easily  obtained 
by  other  means.  Belonging  to  this  category 
are  the  following,  most  of  which  are  free-grow- 
ing kinds  : — 

GONIOPHLEBIUM  SUBAUBICULATUM  is  One  of 
the  finest  of  its  genus,  producing  under  good  culti- 
vation fronds  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  in  length,  or 
even  longer  when  the  plant  is  an  extra  strong  one. 
Such  a  plant  with  numbers  of  its  elegant  arching 
fronds  is  a  fine  feature  in  a  large  house.  During 
the  s\numer  a  conservatory  or  temperate  house  will 
suit  it  well,  but  during  the  winter  it  should  not 
have  a  less  temperature  than  50"  at  night.  Thus 
grown  it  will  retain  its  fronds  ;  -whereas  if  in  too 
cold  a  house,  it  would  not  do  so.  When  the  fronds 
are  plentiful  and  extra  tall  vases  have  to  be  filled 
with  foliage  and  flowers,  a  few  of  these  fronds  will 
give  a  splendid  effect.  At  the  international  show 
held  in  Edinburgh  in  September  last  a  finely  grown 
jilant  of  this  was  shown  in  one  collection.  When 
it  is  grown  in  a  stove  temperature  the  fronds  will 
come  even  longer  than  above  mentioned.  G.  ver- 
rucosum  somewhat  resembles  the  foregoing,  but 


lias  fronds  that  are  broader  and  longer  in  the 
pinna?,  but  generally  shorter  as  a  whole.  G.  appeu- 
diculatum  has  shorter  fronds  with  a  reddish  tinge 
upcui  the  veins,  which  gives  it  quite  a  distinct  ap- 
pearance. It  will  grow  well  in  a  temperate  house. 
Nephrolepis  davali>ioides  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  faunly.  To  see  it  in  perfection  it 
should  have  plenty  of  room  to  grow  and  extend 
itself;  then,  when  well  established,  it  will  put 
forth  stems  of  great  length,  sometimes  as  much  as 
(i  feet  long.  The  smaller  fronds  do  not  display  its 
beauty  to  such  a  degree,  but  with  more  vigour  and 
greater  length  the  fertile  portions  become  more 
finely  divided  in  tlic  pinna?  and  longer,  these  being 
very  beautiful  and  of  elegant  drooping  habit.  This 
Fern  is  best  suited  for  planting  out  upon  rockwork 
at  a  good  height.  It  will  grow  and  extend  itself, 
clinging  to  rockwork  or  other  material  without  any 
soil  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  sus- 
tain it.  In  a  pot  it  should  be  kept  at  a  good  height 
to  show  off  its  true  character.  N.  exaltata  is  a 
comparatively  common  species.  It  is  a  very  free- 
growing  kind,  and  one  that  is  admirably  suited  for 
growing  upon  a  good  stretch  of  wall  where  there  is 
not  much  room  for  soil.  It  will  acclimatise  itself 
to  positions  where  it  has  little  but  the  bare  -wall 
to  sustain  it.  N.  tuberosa  is  not  such  a 
strong  grower  as  the  preceding  ;  otherwise  it 
may  be  used  in  a  similar  way,  being  of  the 
two  the  better  sort  for  basket  culture,  and 
it  will  thrive  well  in  a  rather  cooler  house.  N.  pec- 
tinata  is  still  finer  in  its  parts,  but  it  should  be 
grown  in  the  stove  where  it  thrives  admirably, 
making  also  a  beautiful  basket  Fern  or  for  vases 
in  the  summer-time.  Either  of  the  last  t*o  varie- 
ties does  admirably  for  planting  upon  the  tops  of 
dead  stems  of  Tree  Ferns,  being  about  the  best  for 
that  purpose.  N.  davallioides  furcans  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  type,  having  forked  and  crested 
fronds,  which  do  not  attain  to  such  a  length,  but 
it  forms  a  more  compact  specimen,  and  is  thus  a 
very  handsome  plant  in  a  pot.  In  colour  it  is  also 
of  a  deeper  green  when  grown  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

A,-?PLENnjM  PLACCIDUM  is  one  of  the  best  and 
hardiest  of  its  race  ;  when  well  grown  its  fronds 
will  exceed  3  feet  in  length,  hanging  down  over 
the  pot  or  basket  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  I 
have  seen  it  thus  drooping  down  in  a  most  effec- 
tive fashion,  the  plant  being  upon  a  shelf  at  a 
good  height.  For  the  fernery  upon  rockwork  it  is 
admirably  suited,  being  an  evergreen  and  most  en- 
during variety.  A.  longissimum  is  seen  at  its  best 
when  grown  as  a  basket  Fern  and  suspended  at  a 
good  height  in  the  stove.  A  plant  in  a  compara- 
tively small  basket  will  put  forth  fronds  of  great 
length.  Strong  plants  will  make  fronds  up  to  8 
feet  in  length,  but  G  feet  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
growth ;  the  young  plants  formed  at  the  apex 
of  the  fronds  add  to  its  appearance  considerably. 
During  the  warmer  weather  it  will  do  well  in  a 
temperate  fernery. 

TnE  Lygodiums.  as  represented  by  L.  palmatum, 
L.  japonicum  and  L.  scandens,  should  all  be  con- 
sidered as  drooping  Ferns,  for  when  thus  grown 
they  are  seen  at  their  best.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  partly  up  the  roof  and  then  hang  down  of 
thf'ir  own  accord.  Being  free-growing  plants  they 
quickly  cover  a  good  space,  and  are  most  attractive 
by  their  light  and  elegant  growth. 

Adiantum  ciliatum  is  a  very  pretty  and  in- 
teresting Fern.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  in  a  stove 
where  its  fronds,  and  the  young  plants  upon  them, 
present  a  singular  appearance,  extending  themselves 
almost  indefinitely.  It  is  best  suited  for  basket 
culture. 

Davallia  tenuifoli.\  Veitchiana  is  the  best 
of  its  genus  as  a  droopiing  Fern.  Grown  in  baskets 
the  plants  present  a  beautiful  appearance  with  the 
finely  divided  fronds  of  considerable  length  hang- 
ing over  the  sides  in  profusion. 

Gymnogramma  schizophylla  gloriosa  is  an 
exceedingly  elegant  Fern,  seen  to  far  better  ad- 
vantage when  grown  in  baskets.  As  the  plants 
gain  in  vigour  and  the  fronds  extend,  young  plants 
will  be  formed  upon  the  apices,  further  adding  to 
the  length  and  to  the  effectiveness  also.     This  is  a 
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decided  acquisition,  as  in  the  case  of  ttie  Dav.allia 
just  mentioned.  Both  should,  however,  be  grown 
in  tlie  stove  to  see  their  full  beauty. 

WooDWARDiA  BADiCANS  is  a  splendid  Fern  for 
a  cool  fernery.  To  see  it  to  advantage  it  should 
ha\e  plenty  of  room,  and  is  best  when  well  elevated, 
as  upon  a  prominent  point  in  the  fernery,  where  its 
long  and  graceful  fronds  can  hang  down  naturall}'. 
Of  the  Tree  Ferns,  allusion  should  be  made  to 
that  singular,  but  elegant  and  effective  variety, 

ClBOTlUM  Bauombtz,  which  is  rarely  seen  m 
collections  of  any  size.  When  it  can  be  provided 
with  plenty  of  room  at  a  good  elevation,  so  that 
the  fronds  can  hang  down,  it  forms  a  fine  feature. 
Cibotium  Schiedei  is  another  splendid  Tree  Kern ;  it, 
however,  takes  years  to  make  any  stem.  Its  fronds 
are  of  great  length  when  under  good  cultivation, 
12  feet  or  more  being  nothing  out  of  the  way. 
Given  plenty  of  room  in  the  fernery,  this  makes  a 
magnificent  plant ;  .elevated  to  a  good  height,  it  is 
most  effective  with  its  long  fronds  hanging  down 
around. 

The  foregoing  list  of  drooping  Ferns  might  be 
added  to,  but  those  to  which  attention  has  been 
drawn  are  amongst  the  best.  They  sliould 
receive  more  attention  than  i.s  accorded  them 
Wherever  tliey  are  seen  in  ferneries  displaying 
their  true  character  they  will  always  find  plenty 
of  admirers,  frequently  being  the  chief  features 
in  the  house,  all  the  more  so  when  in  l)a.skets 
or  planted  out.  Filioes. 


Selaginellas.— These  will  not  now  be  in  an 
active  state  of  growth  ;  less  moisture  will  therefore 
suffice  both  at  the  root  and  overhead.  Of  the 
dwarf-growing  varieties,  S.  apoda  does  not  always 
keep  well  through  the  winter  ;  where  any  difficTdty 
is  found  in  this  respect  it  should  be  pricked  otf 
into  small  tufts  in  about  one-third  of  sand  with 
two-thirds  of  light  loam  and  leaf-soil  passed  through 
a  sieve.  Where  it  is  very  dense  it  frequently  damps 
off,  particidarly  if  not  kept  in  sufficient  warmth  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  S.  deuticulata  and  S.  Mar- 
tensi  are  no  trouble  under  ordinary  conditions. 
The  sorts  of  harder  growth,  as  S.  Wildenovi,  S. 
stolonifera,  H.  inequalifolia,  S.  Lyalli,  and  others, 
should  not  be  kept  too  dry  at  the  root.  It  is  better 
to  just  keep  them  on  the  move  and  avoid  any  ex- 
treme. S.  rubricaulis  is  another  kind  at  times 
disposed  to  die  off  ;  it  does  best  in  a  stove  tem- 
perature. I  would  prefer  not  to  break  it  up  at  this 
time  of  the  year  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  when  done, 
smaller  pots  should  be  made  of  the  growths.  The 
long  trailing  growths  of  S.  cassia  should  now  be 
cut  off,  or  they  can  be  used  as  needed  instead  of 
Fern  in  floral  arrangements.  This  would  also  be  a 
good  plan  with  any  of  the  other  sorts  of  hard  wiry 
growth  where  it  "is  very  thick.  Where  the  soil 
upon  the  surface  appears  to  be  sour  or  close,  some 
sand  should  be  shaken  upon  it ;  this  %vill  assist  in 
keeping  it  in  better  condition  until  potting  time 
comes  round  again.   -H. 


MARKET  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  AT 
CHRISTMAS. 
The  Saturday  before  Chi istmas  is  usu:dlv  a  busy 
time  at  Covent  Garden,  for  the  Flower  .Market  is 
then  crammed  with  representatives  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  flowers  that  cnn  be  induced  to  open 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  provided  thev  are  suffi- 
ciently showy  to  be  employed  for  gener.d  decora- 
tion. Anyone  seeking  a  good  selection  of  plants 
for  blooming  in  mid-winter  would  find  a  visit  to 
the  market  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
well  repay  the  trouble  taken  :  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  there  are  some  very 
beautiful  flowering  subjects  that  are  not  at  ail 
popular  with  market  growers,  owing,  in  many 
cases,  to  the  flowers  being  too  fugacious,  and 
consequently  with  the  shifting  about  incidental  to 
disposing  of  them  in  the  market  thev  would  lose 
a  good  deal  of  their  beauty  previous"  to  reaching 
their  final  destination.  The  bright-coloured  Aphe- 
landras  and  Eranthemums  are  two  classes  of  plants 
to  which  these  remarks  will  particularly  ayply. 


Of  flowering  plants,  Tulips  were  this  year  very 
good,  and  represented  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  Inilk,  however,  consisted  of  the  Scarlet  Van 
Thol,  as,  irrespective  of  these  in  pots,  Inrge  quanti- 
ties were  disposed  of  in  boxes,  these  being  packed 
as  closely  together  as  the  bulbs  will  allow.  Besides 
these,  numerous  combinations  were  to  be  seen,  in 
nearly  all  of  which  the  Scarlet  Van  Thol  played  a 
part ;  in  some  cases  a  small  spreading  Fern  wss 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  pot  with  four  Tulips 
around,  just  overtopping  it,  while  in  others  spikes 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley  were  alternated  with  the 
Tulips,  .and  in  some  Roman  Hy.icinths  played  a  p.nrt. 
White  and  yellow  Tulips  were  also  represented, 
but  in  limited  numbers,  while  one  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  almost  totnl  absence  of  striped, 
flaked,  or  parti-coloured  flowers  not  only  in  the 
ci.se  of  Tulips,  but  also  in  that  of  Azaleas.  Camel- 
lias, Carnations,  and  other  subjects,  in  all  of  which 
self-coloured  flowers  meet  with  by  far  the  most 
ready  s.ile.  The  pure  white  blossoms  of  the  Roman 
Hyacinths  cause  them  to  be  univers  d  favourites, 
while  one  particularly  noticed  the  fine  spikes  of 
the  ordinary  Hyacinths,  .-s  it  is,  of  course,  yet 
early  for  them.  Very  few  Azaleas  were  to  be  seen, 
but  such  plants  as  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Poin- 
settias,  aud  Primulas  are  grown  by  so  many,  that 
between  them  they  formed  numerous  banks  of 
colour.  Heaths  principally  consisted  of  Erica  gra- 
cilis and  E.  hyemalis,  and  of  this  latter  the  differ- 
ence in  colour  between  some  of  the  groups  was 
very  noticeable.  Tliis  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  conditions  under  which  they  have  been  grown, 
as  where  they  are  pushed  on  in  a  little  additional 
heat  the  flowers  are  a  good  deal  paler  than  those 
which  expand  in  a  light  and  airy  house.  Erica 
mehnthera,  with  its  myriads  of  little  pinki.sh 
blossoms,  is  not  sufficiently  showy  to  become 
pojMilar  as  a  basket  plant,  though  a  good  many 
could  be  seen.  Lily  of  the  V.alley,  grown  froiii 
wliat  is  known  as  German  or  Berlin  crowns,  wliich 
can  be  forced  earlier  than  theclumps  from  Holland, 
are  always  well  represented  at  Christmas,  and  this 
year  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Epiphyllums 
in  pots  are  very  pretty,  and  a  few  good  examples 
were  shown,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
demand  for  them,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Callas, 
so  much  used  for  church  decoration,  were  eagerly 
sought  after.  Echeveria  retusa  is  a  succulent  that 
has  been  a  recognised  market  plant  for  years,  but 
it  is  rarely  seen  in  private  gardens.  The  blossoms 
of  this  are  bright  red,  and  possess  the  merit  of 
remaining  in  beauty  a  long  time.  Bouvardias  in 
pots  were  limited  in  numbers,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  good  many  of  the  white  Marguerites  were 
noted.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  some  fine 
flowering  examples  of  a  double  blossomed  scarlet  or 
crimson  zonal  Pelargonium  that  were  growing  in 
pots  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  variety  was  not 
F.  P.  Rasiiail  so  long  grown  for  market  to  the 
exclusion,  or  nearly  so.  of  any  others,  but  it  was, 
I  believe,  a  sport  from  it  known  as  Turtle's  Sur- 
prise, which  has  the  white  flower-stalks  of  the  West 
Brighton  Gem  class.  Chrysanthemums  in  pots 
were  represented  by  several  varieties,  but  the  bulk 
of  them  consisted  of  three  kinds,  viz.,  the  white 
Boule  de  Neige,  the  bronzy  yellow  Golden  Gem, 
and  the  deep  crimson  CuUingfordi.  The  two  first 
I  was  fully  prepared  to  see,  but  little  bushes  of 
CuUingfordi  from  15  to  IS  inches  high,  each  carry- 
ing a  number  of  flowers,  showed  tliat  variety  to  me 
in  a  new  light. 

Cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums  were  very 
numerous,  and  several  other  varieties  were  to  be 
met  with  in  that  state.  The  one  offered  in  the 
greatest  numbers  was  Lady  Trevor  Lawrence,  that 
large  .lapanese  flower  with  broad  incurving  petals 
of  the  jjurest  white.  Not  only  are  the  blossoms 
large  and  massive,  but  they  are  borne  on  good, 
stout  stems  that  greatly  enhance  their  value  for 
use  in  a  cut  state.  Ethel,  a  white-flowered  variety 
with  curiously  upright  petals,  and  the  yellow  sport 
from  it,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  are  both  grown  in  con- 
siderable numbers  for  the  production  of  blooms  at 
Christmas.  Ethel  was,  I  believe,  sent  out  as  long 
ago  as  1878,  and  another  of  the  same  j-ear,  Fulton, 
appears  to  be  stOl  grown  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  yellow-flowered  variety  for  the  produc- 


tion of  late  blooms.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  considering  the  hundreds 
that  have  been  put  into  commerce  since  that  time, 
for  a  great  many  of  which  is  claimed  the  merit  of 
being  an  advance  on  all  older  varieties.  CuUing- 
fordi was  iilso  well  represented  among  the  cut 
blooms,  and  of  others  noted,  Ijut  in  limited  num- 
bers, may  be  mentioned  Florence  Pieicy,  Source 
d'Or,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  bronzy  red  varieties.  Of  incurved  flowers  there 
were  some  good  blooms  of  Princess  Teck,  to  which 
some  small  but  fresh  flowers  of  the  amber-coloured 
Barbara  added  variety.  The  various  shades  of 
purplish  pink  and  mauve-purple,  of  which  theie  is 
such  a  long  list  of  varieties  now  in  cultivation, 
were  con.spicuous  by  their  almost  total  aVser.ce. 
A  mere  recapitulation  of  many  of  the  cut  flowers 
will  suffice,  there  being,  of  course,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Azaleas,  particularly  the  douVile  white 
Deutsche  Perle,  Pelargoniums  of  the  zonal  section, 
Camellias,  Eucharis,  Marguerites,  Gardenias,  Mig- 
nonette, Christmas  Roses  that  had  been  brought 
on  under  glass,  white  Abutilons,  Euphorbia  jac- 
quiniseflora,  Narcissi  of  various  kinds,  Roses, 
Acacias,  Violets.  Bouvardias,  noticeable  among 
them  being  President  Garfield  and  its  pink  sport, 
Mrs.  Green.  Beautiful  blooms  of  Miss  Joliffe 
Carnation  were  to  be  seen  in  quantity.  Daphne 
indica,  though  less  showy  than  many  of  the  others, 
was  in  fragrance  surpassed  by  none  ;  while  among 
Orchids,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Zygopetalum 
Mackayi,  Calanthes,  and  Cv-pripedium  insigne  were 
represented  by  numerous  examples. 

Plants  in  pots  other  than  flowering  subjects 
covered  a  wide  range,  there  being  Large  quanti- 
ties of  Solanums  finely  grown,  as  well  as  the 
usual  run  of  foli.agc  plants,  such  as  Aspidistras, 
both  green  and  variegated,  the  best  of  all  jihants 
for  a  dwelling-house  in  London.  Palms  of  various 
kinds,  including  Kentias,  now  so  popular,  Latanias, 
Corvpha  australis,  and  others.  Of  Ferns  the  forms 
usually  grown  were  to  be  seen,  the  bulk  consisting 
of  the  Maiden-hair,  Pteris  serrulata  and  tremula, 
Polypodium  aureum,  and  Cyrtoniium  falcatum, 
but  besides  these  a  great  many  others  were  offered 
to  a  limited  extent.  Narrow-leaved  plants  of  a 
grass-like  character  are  grown  as  market  plants  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  was  formerly  the  case, 
for  at  one  time  they  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
Cv-perus  alternifolius,  in  addition  to  which  there 
is  now  another  Cyperus  known  as  distans,  an 
extremely  pretty  Carex  about  6  inches  or  8  inches 
high,  variegated  with  a  strijie  of  white,  which  I 
have  met  with  under  the  name  of  Carex  japonica, 
but  as  to  its  correctness  I  cannot  say.  Acorus 
gramineus  variegatus  is  another  of  this  class  of 
plants,  while  though  widely  removed  in  a  botanical 
sense  from  any  of  the  preceding,  the  Ophiopogons, 
or  Snake's-beard,  are  by  the  market  salesman  in- 
cluded in  the  collective  name  of  Grasses.  While 
the  bulk  of  the  plants  are  in  pots  5  inches  in 
diameter,  a  good  many  of  these  last  as  well  as 
several  Ferns  are  in  small  pots,  and  disposed  of  in 
lioxes  of  a  dozen.  Most  of  these  are  employed  in 
filling  the  various  ornamental  stands  that  are  now 
so  generally  met  with,  and  of  many  of  which  it 
may  be  said  that  they  detract  from  rather  than 
serve  to  display  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  Aralia 
Sieboldi  is  always  sought  after,  owing  to  its  stand- 
ing well  in  draughty  places,  and  much  the  same 
will  apply  to  Cordyline  australis,  or  Dracsena  as  it 
is  often  called,  while  Ficus  elastica  is  always  to  be 
met  with.  A  varied  assortment  of  evergreen  shrubs 
is  usually  to  be  found  in  Covent  Garden,  and  this 
year  they  were  as  numerous  as  ever,  there  being  a 
great  many  of  the  smaller  Conifera".  Box.  Euony- 
mus,  Aucubas,  Berberis  or  Mahonia  Aqnifolium.  and 
such  things.  The  little  creeping  Ficus  repens 
seems  always  to  meet  with  a  regular,  if  limited 
sale. 

A  good  deal  of  foliage  is  disposed  of  in  a  cut 
state,  such  as  bunches  of  bronzed  Ivy  leaves,  the 
foliage  of  Mahonia  Aqnifolium  in  the  same  stage, 
various  Ferns,  especially  Maiden-hair.  Asparagus 
plumosus  and  A.  tenuissimus.  as  well  as  long  sprays 
of  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides.  so  popular  in 
America  under  the  name  of  Smilax.  H.  P. 
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Rose  Garden. 


ROSE  CELESTE. 
This,  so  tnitlifully  shown  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  kinds 
in  our  gardens  to-day;  the  half-open  bud  is  in 
form  as  exquisite  as  its  perfume  is  delicious, 
its  colour  tlie  most  dainty  shade  of  delicate 
pink.  The  open  flower  is  only  semi-double, 
and  in  this  respect  very  different  from  that 
of  the  variety  Maiden's  Blush,  which  has 
been  very  often  substituted  for  it.  Its  hardi- 
ness is  beyond  all  question,  as  it  will  grow 
anywhere,  in  any  soil,  and  only  requires  to 
be  left  alone  to  become  a  small  tree.  In 
many  places  in  Ireland  there  are  bushes  of  it 


which  would  clothe  with  beauty  the  neigh- 
bouring trees  to  the  height  of  30  feet. 
Kcwry.  T.  Smith. 


POT  ROSEiS. 
Those  Roses  only  that  have  been  well  pi-eparecl  by 
pot  culture,  so  as  to  have  made  a  good  quantity  of 
hbrous  roots  during  the  past  twelvemonths,  should 
be  depended  upon  for  forcing,  as  no  satisfactory 
results  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  those  not 
so  treated.  Too  much  warmth  for  Roses  is  a  mis- 
take ;  the  temperature  of  a  Peach  house  just  started 
will  suit  them  well,  or  a  vinery  for  the  first  few 
weeks  after  being  shut  up.  Keep  the  plants  as 
close  to  the  glass  as  possible  to  prevent  the  shoots 
from  becoming  drawn.  As  soon  as  growth  com- 
mences the  maggot  that  infests  Roses  will  require 
looking  after  ;  indoor  culture  does  not  relieve  one 
of  this  nuisance.  If  pruning  has  not  been  done, 
it  should  be  seen  to  at  once  in  the  case  of  all  the 
stock  of  pot  Roses  for  forcing.  Those  now  pruned 
and  at  the  same  time  placed  in  warmth  should 
have  the  wounds  dressed  with  some  styptic,  as  in 


Where,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  the  better 
Ijlan  is  to  apply  a  good  top-dressing  of  farmyard 
manure,  not  too  rank ;  upon  the  top  of  this  some 
loam  can  be  shaken.  As  in  the  case  of  pot  plants, 
avoid  hard  pruning,  particularly  nf  strong  shoots, 
which,  if  cut  away,  is  a  case  ofwasted  energy.  A 
thinning  process  is  much  better,  especially 
when  dealing  with  climbing  varieties  trained  on 
roofs  or  back  walls.  When  this  work  is  done 
I  would  advise  that  some  sulphur  be  applied 
to  the  pipes  as  a  check  to  any  early  appearance 
of  mildew,  which  parasite  it  is  best  by  far  to  put  a 
stop  to  at  the  very  first.  As  in  the  case  of  pot 
Roses,  so  also  in  dealing  with  Rose  houses,  a  high 
temperature  is  not  advisable ;  they  should  be  kept  at 
about  the  same  standard  as  Peach  houses,  say  50°  at 
night  as  an  average  with  10°  or  15°  rise  during  the 
day.  A  fair  amount  of  moisture  should  be  main- 
tained to  encourage  an  even  break.  Any  shoot.s 
that  are  not  pulled  down  will  probably  break  at 
the  topmost  bud  rather  than  below.  Sooner  than  let 
one  shoot  thus  run  away  with  the  strength,  it  will 
be  better  to  rub  it  off.  See  that  the  plants  are 
not  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots.  After  growth 
has  fairly  started,  chilled  water  will  be  better  than 


Rose  Celeste.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Me  Walter,  Armagh. 


8  feet  high  and  as  much  through.  The 
largest  I  have  seen  were  clipped  over  annually. 
Probably  if  fed  and  encouraged  it  would 
grow  12  feet  or  15  feet  high,  as  the  old  sweet 
white  Eose  (liosa  alba),  its  near  relative, 
often  does.  Its  propagation  is  easy,  the 
underground  stems  affording  ready  and  suit- 
able material.  Some  day  let  us  hope  to  see 
Rose  gardens  made  of  old  Roses,  a  sunny 
rocky  dell  planted  on  the  highest  parts  wath 
climbing  kinds  to  scramble  about  much  as 
tlio  common  Bramble  now  does  in  many  a 
suitable  place,  with  Austrian  Briers  and 
other  sun-loving  kinds  growing  on  the  warm 
ledges.  By  planting  China,  Bourbon,  Gallica, 
Damask,  Provence,  Scotcli  (the  best  of  the 
species),  and  Ramanas  Roses,  the  Sweet  Brier 
and  the  native  Burnet,  which  creeps  amongst 
the  Grass,  one  could  have  everything  from  the 
iast  named  lowly  kind  up  to  vigorous  sorts 


the  case  of  Vines,  to  prevent  bleeding.  Hard 
pruning  is  not  necessary ;  strong  shoots,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  either  drawn  down  or  twisted 
arouncl  a  few  sticks.  More  breaks  will  thus  be 
secured  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  flowers.  Plants  upon  which  the  growth  is 
crowded  in  the  centre  should  have  this  also  drawn 
outwards  towards  the  sides  of  the  pots.  This  can 
be  done  by  first  tying  a  piece  of  tarred  string 
around  the  sides  of  the  pots  below  the  rims  ;  to 
this  other  smaller  strings  can  be  attached,  the 
use  of  sticks  being  entirely  dispensed  with.  This 
kind  of  work  pays  well  for  the  doing ;  the  shoots  as 
they  grow  will  not  be  so  much  crowded  together 
in  consequence,  whilst  a  better  base  is  formed  to 
build  up  larger  plants.  The  Tea-scented  and  some 
of  the  Noisette  Roses  are  better  for  early  forcing 
than  most  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  For  instance, 
a  few  well-established  plants  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  or  of 
Mme.  Falcot  will  yield  a  lot  of  useful  flowers  ;  so 
also  will  the  old  Niphetos  ;  the  newer  and  climb- 
ing variety  also  bids  fair  to  be  a  most  productive 
kind.  Roses  that  are  planted  out  in  houses  de- 
voted to  their  culture  should  now  be  pruned,  the 
paint  and  glass  well  cleaned,  the  top  soil  removed, 
and  a  fresh  surface  dressing  applied.  If  the  top 
soil  is  sour  and  the  surface  roots  few,  a  good  top- 
dressing  of  fibrous  loam  will  be  a  great  assistance. 


that  quite  cold.  Any  contemplated  alterations  in 
the  arrangement  or  entire  planting  of  Rose  houses 
should  be  done  in  good  time.  Roses  from  pots 
will  be  much  better  than  those  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  for  this  purpose.  The  soil  for  Rose 
houses  should  chiefly  consist  of  loam ;  when  this 
is  good  and  there  is  no  tendency  in  it  towards  be- 
ing light,  it  will  require  hardly  any  manure. 
What  may  be  termed  a  stiff  loam  is  the  best ;  when 
it  is  light,  then  use  some  farmyard  manure, 
but  not  to  any  excess.  The  manure,  if  too 
much  be  used,  will  encourage  a  more  vigor- 
ous growth  than  is  really  desirable,  leaving  the 
soil  all  the  poorer  afterwards.  The  drainage  should 
be  looked  to  and  arranged  for  as  may  be  found 
necessary  ;  in  some  cases  drains  would  be  found  of 
great  service,  whilst  in  others  the  opposite  would 
be  the  case,  a  layer  of  rubble  or  brickbats  being 
sufticient.  Whilst  I  am  writing  this  we  are  register- 
ing from  15°  to  17°  of  frost.  This  will  cause  at- 
tention to  be  given  to  all  Roses,  whether  in  pots  or 
not ;  if  in  pots  they  should  be  given  some  protec- 
tion, at  least  at  the  roots  :  if  still  out  of  doors  by  a 
surface  covering  of  long  litter  or  a  banking  up  over 
the  pots  of  ashes;  anything  in  fact  will  be  better 
than  allowing  the  pots  to  become  frozen  and 
probably  broken  by  its  action.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to    have  pot  Roses  under  cover  in   a  cold  house 
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evuu  11  tau  JM1..I  la  ii.it  L'xchiilcil,  11^  in  t lie  case  of 
Peach  cases.  Where  planted-out  Roses  have  their 
roots  outside,  the  border  should  be  covered,  as  in 
the  case  of  Vines,  to  keep  the  soil  from  freezing, 
particularly  if  early  forcing  is  contemplated.  When 
climbing  Roses  are  chiefly  grown  upon  the  roofs, 
I  would  of  the  two  prefer  that  the  roots  be  outside; 
this  would  give  the  roots  more  room,  as  well  as 
permitting  of  other  plants  at  certain  seasons  being 
stood  upon  the  floor  of  the  house  or  stages,  as  the 
case  may  be,  thus  making  the  most  of  the  room. 

J.   H. 


Orchids. 


NEPHELAPHYLLUM. 

This  is  a  small  genus  of  very  little  known  ter- 
restrial <  )rchids,  two  species  of  wliicli  I  had 
under  my  care  for  several  years.  'I'hey  are 
mostly  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  and  the 
kinds  which  I  have  grown,  N.  pulcliruni  and 
N.  scapigeruin,  both  cime  from  tlience,  the 
first  named  from  Java,  and  the  other  from 
Borneo.  Both  were  introduced  to  cultivation 
by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton.  Later  on, 
the  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  imjiorted 
both  plants,  but  I  am  unable  to  state  tlie  exact 
locality  whence  these  were  procured.  I  found 
that  the  plants  liked  a  moist  atmosphere,  and 
grew  them  in  the  frame  in  which  the  An;ecto- 
chili  were.  This  frame,  by  the  way,  was  not 
such  a  close  structure  as  my  readers  might 
imagine,  being  merely  an  open  box  with  large 
squares  of  glass  laid  across,  with  openings  be- 
tween each  square  for  the  admission  of  air. 
These  ojjenings  were  only  closed  upon  very  hot 
and  dry  days,  when  the  glass  was  shifted  up 
close  in  order  to  conserve  the  moisture  which 
arose  from  the  growing  S]ihagnum  Moss.  The 
Nephela])hyllums  were  potted  in  small  well- 
drained  pots  in  a  mixtui'ecom|iosed  of  two  parts 
good  peat,  one  part  turfy  light  loam  fi'om  which 
a  great  portion  of  the  fine  soil  had  been  shaken, 
and  one  part  chopjied  Sphagnum,  to  which  some 
shar|)  sand  was  added.  This  was  pressed  down 
tolerably  firm,  potting  them  iis  ordinary  stove 
plants.  They  used  to  be  watered  overhead  with 
a  fine-rosed  water-pot.  At  one  time  I  had 
quite  a  couple  of  dozen  of  these  plants  growing, 
and  many  of  them  flowering,  which  they  do 
about  the  months  of  May  and  June.  They  do 
nut  make  any  underground  bulbs  or  tubers.  N. 
pulchrum  grows  about  (>  inches  high,  l>earing  at 
the  apex  some  three  or  four  leaves,  which  are 
beautifully  mai-ked  ;  indeed  the  leaf  to  hand 
from  Mi's.  Bewley  from  the  mountains  in  Java 
seems  to  be  of  this  plant.  The  leaves  are  cor- 
date, .sheathing  at  the  base,  the  upper  side 
strongly  nerved,  the  ground  colour  a  pale 
green  tliickly  marbled  with  deep  green  ;  on  the 
under  side  they  are  pale  green,  more  or  less 
tinged  with  purple  ;  the  scape  is  terminal, 
bearing  about  six  flowers,  having  the  lip  the 
uppermost  i)art  ;  the  sepals  and  jietals  rettexed, 
soft  green,  the  liji  white.  N.  .scapigerum  is  a 
very  handsome  species.  Its  leaves  are  deep 
green  above,  paler  beneath  ;  the  scape  rises 
from  tlie  base  of  the  leaves  and  bears  about 
three  or  four  flowers,  which  have  the  sejials 
and  petals  about  equal,  pale  green  .streaked 
with  purjile.  The  Vi\>  is  white,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  rich  yellow  and  |nn-ple,  which 
gives  it  a  very  pretty  appearance. 

WlM.    HUCH    fioWER. 


Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum.-  Some 

recent  niiiiibers  of  Tni-:  Garden  coiitiiin  articles 
about  Dendrobium  fonuosuiu  giganteiim  not  doing 
well  after  a  few  years'  cultivation.  Mr.  Watson, 
of    K?w,    writes    in    No.     1!)8     of    the    American 


6j.r,leii  and  /^  csMhnt  it  fails  in  health  aft  r 
about  two  years'  cultivation  after  being  imported. 
All  writers"  on  this  Orchid  on  your  side  of  the 
w.iter  say  it  should  never  be  moved  into  a,  low 
temper.ature  to  rest,  but  this  is  quite  contrary  to 
the  treatment  it  succeeds  best  with  here.  A  year 
ago  I  sent  an  article  explaining  Mr.  ik-William's 
plan  of  growing  it,  and  I  wish  some  of  the  Orchid 
men  on  the  other  side  would  try  the  same  plan. 
The  plants  here  have  now  bloomed  the  seventh  time, 
and  they  seem  to  increase  in  vigour  each  year. 
'The  best  one  this  year  producedthree  finegrowths ; 
one  by  accident  got  broken  before  the  flowers  were 
formed  well;  the  other  two  produced  thirteen 
line  flowers  each  ;  one  or  two  little  growths  threw 
out  five  more,  making  thirty-one  flowers  in  all  on 
the  jilant.  This  was  exhibited  in  Boston  Horticnl- 
t  urai  Hall  at  the  Chrysanthemum  show  last  month 
and  was  awarded  a  silver  medal.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  done  flowering  they  are  put  into  a  tem- 
perature of  4.")°.  the  baskets  are  hung  up  near  tlie 
glass  and  get  all  the  sun  there  is  during  the  win- 
ter months,  and  only  water  enough  to  keep  the 
growths  from  shrivelling.  They  stay  there  for 
twelve  weeks  at  least.  At  first  Mr.  McWilliam 
gave  the  rest  for  six  weeks,  but  on  further  trials 
he  found  the  plants  did  better  with  as  much  again. 
In  starting  them  into  growth,  he  first  moves 
them  into  5.o°  till  the  young  buds  swell  up  well, 
then  their  full  growth  is  made  in  a  maximum  of 
75°,  with  plenty  of  moisture,  and  as  soon  ;is  the 
flowers  are  ready  to  open  the  plants  are  gradually 
brought  into  a  temperature  of  .55°  to  finish  the 
flowering  season.— W.  S.,  Wfiitinsrille,  Massa- 
chunetts. 

liSelia  Gouldiana. — I  have  received  flowers  of 
L.  autumnnlis  fnim  several  readers,  notably  a  very 
nice  coloured  variety  froin  Mr.  Howell,  Elm  House, 
Leatherhead.  and  also  the  same  species  from  ".J.  P.," 
Leeds,  under  the  name  of  L.  Gouldiana,  but  a 
flower-  of  this  last-named  kind  is  to  hand  from 
•■  Xeuia  "  which  enables  me  to  compare  them  and 
to  pronounce  "J.  P.'s"  flower  certainly  nothing 
else  than  a  rather  dark  form  of  L.  autumnalis. 
which  the  true  L.  Gouldiana  resembles  in  growth, 
liiit  the  flowers  aie  quite  different.  The  sepals 
and  petals  of  Ij.  a.  Gouldiana  resemble  those  of  L. 
.'luturanalis,  and  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  also  re- 
semble those  of  that  species.  The  front  lobe  has 
the  shape  and  colour  of  L.  anceps,  and  bears  a 
raised  plate  of  yellow  on  the  disc,  traversed  by 
three  lines  of  purple,  the  thro.at  being  ornamented 
with  radiating  streaks  of  rich  purj-jle,  and  hence 
comes  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  natural 
hybrid  between  these  two  species.  The  plant, 
however,  has  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  its 
native  home,  which  is  somewhat  against  its  hybrid 
origin.— W.  H.  G. 

Diseases  in  Orchids— There  is  no  family  of 
jilaiits  so  liable  to  disease  as  Orchids,  Orchids, 
like  hmuan  beings,  are  very  liable  to  diseases  of 
various  kinds.  First  of  all,  parasites  are  numerous 
and  nasty;  1st,  greenfly;  2nd,  thrips  (two  kinds, 
black  the  worst)  ;  3rd,  red  spider;  4th,  mealybug 
(two  kinds — the  round  one,  like  .a  Stock  seed,  very 
bad.  as  it  not  only  attacks  the  leaves,  bulbs  and 
flowers,  but  the  roots) ;  then  there  are  three  kinds 
of  scale,  the  small  white  being  the  worst.  Orchids 
h.ave  other  four  great  enemies  in  the  shape  of 
snails,  cockroaches,  weevil  beetles  and  wood-lice. 
Toads  and  green  tree-frogs  should  lie  in  every 
Orchid  house:  they  are  splendid  insecticides.  The 
fleshy  bulbs  and  leaves  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  inflammation,  dropsy  and  mortification.  A 
colli  draught  will  induce  a,  bad  cold  ;  even  the  now 
prevailing  malady,  influenz<a.  When  Orchids,  like 
human  beings,  are  kept  in  good  health,  they  are 
little  liable  to  disease.  Bad  air,  too  much  heat, 
over-watering,  over-feeding  and  dirt  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  disease  amongst  Orchids. — Ale.x. 
Patersox,  M.n..  Jiridiie  of  Allan. 

Leelia  anceps  Percivaliana. —  T.  Hossack 
sends  me  flowers  of  tliis  variety,  saying  it  is,  he 
thinks,  the  freest-flowering  of  Ihe  white  varieties  ; 
this,  however,  is,  I  think,  a  mistake.  The  variety 
in  question  has  been  in  cultivation  perhaps  longer 
than  any  other,  and  consequently  has  become  tho- 


r.nighly  establi.-heil.  This,  I  hold,  is  a  great  secret 
in  the  flowering  of  the  white  anceps.  The  sepals 
and  petals  .are  white,  tinged  with  soft  rose,  the  side 
lobes  tijiped  with  deep  ptiriile,  and  the  front  lobe 
he,avily  marked  with  deep  fnirjile.  behind  which  it 
is  stained  with  pale  lemon  colo  r,  the]throat  streaked 
and  dotted  with  purple. — W. 
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PLATE  838. 

ANNUAL  COMPOSITES. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  rosMo.s  niPixx.v- 

TUS.*) 

The  majority  of  the  summer  -  flowerin;? 
Corapo.=ites  are  what  are  usually  termed 
hardy  annuals.  They  may  he  sown  in  the 
open  borders  wliere  they  are  intended  to 
bloom  at  any  time  between  the  beginning  of 
March  and  the  end  of  April.  Some  few,  liow- 
ever,  may  be  treated  as  winter  annuals,  i.e.,  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  autumn , 
when  they  will  at  once  germinate  and  produce 
their  handsome  flowers  in  early  sum  mor.  The 
genus  Cosmos  numbers  only  about  ten  spe- 
cies, and  as  these  are  mostly  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America,  Mexico,  &c.,  the  best  time  to 
sow  the  seeds  will  be  after  all  danger  of 
severe  frosts  is  past  in  spring.  Indeed,  it  is 
never  safe  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Cosmos  bipin- 
natus  until  April.  I  know  of  only  four  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  ever  having  been  in  culti- 
vation; C.  tenuifolius,  named  liy  Dr.  Lindley, 
and  figured  in  the  Botanical  Iti'gisfer,  23,  tab. 
2007  ;  C.  scabiosoides,  figured  in  the  same 
work,  24-,  tab.  15  ;  C.  diversifolius,  figured 
in  Knowles  and  Westcombe's  Floral  Cabinet, 
47  ;  and  the  species  figured  in  the  accom- 
panying plate,  and  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
in  any  English  periodical.  C.  hybridus,  of 
which  we  know  very  little  in  this  country, 
was  noted  in  Garden  ami  Forext  in  1888.  The 
three  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  lost  to  culti- 
vation in  English  gardens,  but,  fortunately, 
none  of  them  are  so  beautiful  as  C.  bipinna- 
tus  or  so  well  adapted  for  the  flower  border. 
A  glance  at  the  plate  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  this  charming  annual,  which 
as  a  fine-foliagcd  plant  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  all  annuals.  It  grows  from  2 
feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  copiously  branched, 
and  well  clothed  with  the  nuist  delicate  thread- 
like leaves  or  leaflets.  The  flowers,  which 
ill  warm  summers  are  produced  in  great 
abundance,  are  borne  on  long  footstalks, 
and  are  very  useful  for  cutting.  They 
last  well  in  water.  To  get  an  early  dis- 
play, sow  in  pots  in  a  warm  frame  in 
March,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  ready  to 
handle  treat  them  in  the  usual  way.  A  week 
before  planting  I  stand  them  in  a  cold  franu; 
to  harden  ofl',  and  finally  place  in  their  flower- 
ing quarters  at  2  feet  apart.  A  good  way  of 
securing  a  succession  in  the  same  bed  is  to 
sow  seeds  between  those  newly  ])lanted  out, 
and  by  the  time  the  early  plants  are  over  the 
others  will  be  showing  flower.     It  is  a  great 

*  Drawn  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  by  H.  C. 
Jones,  September  SI,  18!)1.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  Guillaurae  Severeyns. 
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iiiiifake,  as  I  have  t'oiuul,  to  plant  or  sow 
Cojiiios  in  rich  ground  ;  a  light  sandy  soil  suits 
it  well,  and  the  ■warmer  the  position  the 
better  will  be  the  result.  The  varieties  allius 
and  roscus,  with  pure  white  and  rose  coloured 
blooms,  I  have  not  been  very  successful  in 
flowering  well.  The  plants  attained  G  feet 
to  7  feet  in  height,  and  formed  huge,  though 
very  ornamental  bushes,  but  at  the  expense 
of  flowers.  C.  hybridus  is  said  to  be  a  very 
attractive  annual,  6  feet  to  8  feet  high,  the 
leaves  finely  cut,  and  the  flowers  white  or  pale 
rose-coloured,  2h-  inches  iu  dianreter.  These 
are  produced  in  large  terminal  corymbs,  and 
iu  this  lies  apparently  the  chief  distinction 
between  it  and  C.  bipinnatiis.  Near  to  this 
genus  come  the  Bur  Marigolds  (Bidens),  some 
few  of  which,  such  as  B.  humilis  and  1!. 
feruliBfolia,  are  fine  plants,  the  wealth  of 
Fern  like  foliage  and  numerous  starry  golden 
flowers  making  effective  groups.  Of  the 
Coreopsis,  a  large  number  aie  of  annual  dura- 
tion, and  of  these,  C.  tinotoria  and  its  many 
varieties  are  well  known  in  gardens.  Cos- 
midium  Burridgeanum,  which  is  often  grown 
as  Coreopsis  tinctoria,  is  really  a  garden 
hybrid  between  that  species  and  Thele- 
sperma  filifolium.  It  is  e.xactly  intermediate, 
and  altogether  a  most  interesting  plant. 

Chrj'santhemum  coronarium,  C.  carinatum, 
C.  segetum  and  C.  viscosum  give  abundance 
of  variety,  some  few  of  the  carinatum  forms 
being  very  beautiful.  Layias,  Sphenogyncs, 
Zinnias,  Yenidiums,  Lasthenias,  Brerias,  itc, 
may  only  be  noted  to  shi5w  the  vast  wealth  of 
annual  composites  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
9are  to  grow  them.  D.  K. 
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HARDY  PRIMROSES. 

Whilst  the  ground  is  so  liard  frozen  and  the 
air  is  black  with  fog,  it  is  far  from  being  proba- 
ble that  even  such  hardy  plants  as  Primroses 
will  look  very  happy.  But  the  frost  will  not 
always  endure,  and  the  fogs  will  lift,  and  with  a 
return  to  softer  weather  will  come  the  needful 
opportunities  to  lift  some  plants  into  puts  or 
block  several  into  pans  and  place  tliem  in  the 
greenhouse  for  early  flowering.  TJiere  are  many 
persons  liaving  greenhouses  wlio  can  grow  either 
only  hardy  plants  or  else  such  things  as  need 
very  little  artificial  heat.  To  these,  plants 
in  pots  of  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Pansies, 
Violets,  Wallflowers,  or  similar  hardy  things 
which  will  bloom  fairly  well  in  non-heated 
houses  are  perfect  treasures.  Tliere  are  some 
persons,  too,  who  have  even  well-heated  green- 
houses and  plenty  of  fine-flowering  plants  who  yet 
have  a  strong  fancy  for  Primroses  and  like  to 
have  them  in  bloom  early.  If,  so  soon  as  the 
weather  breaks,  some  of  the  strongest  of  last 
spring-sown  seedlings  be  carefully  lifted  and 
put  into  C-inch  pots,  or  be  blocked  some  half-a- 
dozen  plants  into  12-inch  pans,  they  will  soon 
throw  up  flowers,  and  prove  very  charming 
either  as  growing  or  gathered  and  employed 
in  any  way.  In  ordinary  seasons  hardy  garden 
Primroses  begin  to  bloom  in  Noveuiber  if  the 
plants  be  strong,  and  if  these  were  lifted  and 
potted  then,  they  would  in  gentle  warmth  flower 
for  several  weeks.  Where  there  are  but  a  few 
plants  raised,  it  is  probably  unwise  to  lift  any 


in  this  vvay,  liecause  they  will  do  so  much 
better  later  on  out  of  doors.  Where,  however, 
it  is  desired  to  have  some  for  indoor- 
blooming,  enough  of  seed  should  be  sown 
to  ensure  that  end,  as  once  plants  have 
grown  from  seed,  their  later  production,  througli 
dibbling  out  into  good  soil  where  they  will  grow 
strong,  is  easy  enough.  If  we  were  still  depen- 
dent exclusively  upon  the  common  wild  Prim- 
rose for  our  stocks,  it  is  certain  that  very  few 
would  care  to  give  them  much  attention,  but 
the  hardy  Primroses  of  to-day  are  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  anjiihing  the  wild  forms  can  show,  that 
the  two  strains  are  not  to  be  compared.  It  is 
not  that  all  the  flowers  now  seen  on  a  good 
strain  are  of  perfect  form.  That  is  of  little 
consequence,  although  some  really  do  seem  to 
be  perfect,  but  the  great  charm  is  found  in  the 
variety  of  colouring  and  the  size  of  the  blooms. 
How  far  it  miglit  be  possible  yet  to  increase  the 
dimensions  of  Primrose  flowers  through  constant 
selection  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  at  least  we  do  not 
want  them  to  lie  too  large.  The  very  big  blooms 
are,  as  a  rule,  much  lobed  on  the  edges,  but 
that  is  of  no  appreciable  moment  in  reference  to 
flowers  that  are  required  for  greenhouse  or  gar- 
den decoration.  When  it  is  purposed  to  grow 
hardy  Primroses  for  exhibition,  such  as  is  the 
case  with  the  National  Auricula  Society,  then 
some  deference  should  be  shown  to  flowers 
which  have  good  form  and  substance,  and  are 
borne  on  plants  of  roljust  habit  and  very  freely. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  seems  to  be  no  special 
canons  for  judging  these  flowers,  but  the  best 
from  my  point  of  view  have  usually  won  the 
prizes.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  at  the  .Tames 
Street  Drill  Hall  spring  show,  so  very  few  per- 
sons should  compete.  Hardy  Primroses  of  any 
good  strain  can  be  so  easUy  raised  from  seed 
and  grown  on  into  fine  clumps,  that  their  culture 
ought  to  be  far  more  common  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. A.  D. 


THE  GLADIOLUS. 
When  visiting  Mr.  J.  Burrell  last  summer  at  the 
Howe  House  Nurseries,  near  Camliridge,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  about  his  culture 
of  the  Gladiolus,  which  lie  grows  and  exhibits  in 
such  fine  character.  These  nurseries,  situated  about 
three  and  a  halt  miles  from  the  railway  station 
at  Cambridge,  were  established  some  seventeen 
years  ago  by  a  Mr.  W.  Farren  as  a  market  nursery 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  Roses.  Mr.  Farren  became 
famous  as  a  successful  cultivator  of  the  queen  of 
flowers,  but  had  to  abandon  the  work  through 
ill  health.  Mr.  Burrell  succeeded  him  about  1.S.SJ. 
and  makes  spe<-ialtie3  of  the  Kose.  hardy  peren- 
nials, Dahlias,  &c.,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
Gladiolus.  He  was  induced  to  take  up  the  cul- 
ture of  this  flower  through  finding  on  the  nursery 
a  few  common  seedlings,  but  growing'  with  mar- 
vellous vigour.  With  this  view  he  obtained  a  few 
of  the  best  varieties,  seeded  from  them,  and  iu 
this  way  produced  the  fine  seedliugs  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  exhibiting  iu  London  during  the  month  of 
September. 

Mr.  Burrell  holds  that  the  Gladiolus  does  best 
on  the  strongest  soil,  and  a  strong  calcareous  one 
is  to  be  preferred.  Apparently  there  is  a  quan- 
tity of  silica  in  the  soil  of  the  Howe  House  Nur- 
series, and  it  prevails  o  some  extent  all  through 
the  county.  In  addition  to  suiting  the  Gladiolus, 
Mr.  Burrell  holds  that  a  calcareous  soil  causes 
the  flowers  of  perennials  to  colour  better  than  a 
vegetable  one. 

Seed  is  sown  broadcast  in  April  in  calcareous 
soil,  put  in  a  cold  frame,  and  covered  to  the  depth 
of  one-eighth  of  an  inch ;  the  lights  are  kept  on, 
and  the  seeds  germinate  in  about  three  weeks.  It  is 
held  that  a  great  advantage  is  gained  by  sowing  in  a 
cold  frame,  as  the  corms  ripen  off  "better  in  the 
autumn.  They  are  lifted  when  the  foliage  dies 
away ;  the  lights,  which  are  removed  for  a  time 
during 


early  part  of  October,  so  that  the  corms  should 
not  become  saturated  with  wet.  They  are  taken 
up  in  November,  kept  dry  through  the  winter, 
and  planted  out  in  a  field  in  March  and  April. 
It  is  aeuerally  found  that  one  half  of  the  seed- 
liuus  will  bloom  the  first  year;  some  will  not 
Hriwcr  until  the  third  year,  but  very  few  go  so 
loiif.'.  A  beautiful  pure  white  variety  raised  by 
Jlr.  Burrell,  and  named  vSnowdon,  did  not  bloom 
\iutil  the  third  year,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  the 
experience  of  raisers  of  florists'  flowers  from  seeds 
t  liat  the  latest  seedlings  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
therefore  the  latest  to  flower,  frequently  show  the 
higliest  quality,  though  Mr.  Burrell  states  he  gets 
fine  varieties  Ijotli  from  the  early  and  late  bloom- 
ing varieties. 

The  standard  varieties  from  which  Mr.  Burrell 
obtains  his  fine  exhibition  spikes  are  planted  out 
in  the  open  in  April  and  May.  There  is  no  ueedto 
start  any  of  them  in  pots.  The  corms  are  lifted 
in  November,  and  he  never  finds  they  put  forth 
growth,  as  some  have  stated,  when  left  in  the 
ground  until  that  late  period  of  the  year.  Indeed 
the  plants,  or  many  of  them,  keep  green  until  frost 
comes  and  causes  decay.  The  corms  are  then 
lifted,  placed  iu  agreenhouse  to  dry  oft',  and  stored 
iu  a  dry  cool  room  for  the  winter. 

The  spawn  obtained  from  the  corms  is  sown  in 
drills  under  walls  iu  the  open  ;  sometimes  no  growth 
appears  for  two  years.  In  1890  Mr.  Burrell  sowed 
the  spawn  in  the  ground  as  usual,  but  allowed  it 
to  remain  uncovered,  and  the  action  of  the  sun  on 
the  imcovered  spawn  appeared  to  cause  it  to  ger- 
minate sooner  tlian  it  otherwise  would  have  done. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  he  found  it 
necessary  to  cut  up  the  large  corms,  Mr.  Burrell 
said  he  did  so,  but  only  to  divide  them  into  two 
parts,  not  more,  and  then  he  obtained  two  of 
aljout  equal  strength.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
old  Imlb  dies,  but  renews  its  being  l^y  forming  new 
ones  upon  the  radical  plate.  The  splitting  or  cut- 
ting of  a  corm  needs  to  be  done  very  carefully,  so 
as  to  ensure  that  each  division  shall  throw  a  flower- 
ing stem.  R.  D 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
WHE>f   weather   will    permit    and    circumstances 
conqiel  such  attention,  herbaceous  borders  can  be 
gone  through,   replanted,    and   rearranged   where 
the    height   of   respective   members    of    dififerent 
families    is    at    fault.     Such  strong  growing  and 
rapidly  increasing  plants  as  many  of  the  Asters, 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  or  Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
unuu    may   also   be   lessened.     These    and    many 
others    increase    very   quicklj',    and   unless   kept 
within    bounds    are    apt  to    take  up  more  room 
than    they  ought     and    to    crowd    out    dwarfer 
and   weaker  plants.      The  system  of  grouping    in 
such   borders  is  a  good  one,  but  it  should  not  be 
conducted  on  too  hard  and  fast  lines,  or  formality 
(the  \ery  thing  one  wishes  to  avoid)  is  apt  to  be 
displayed   too   clearly.     If   no   alterations   in  the 
planting  are  required,  or  they  have  already  been 
done,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  frosty  weather 
to  mulch  these  borders  throughout.     I  find  a  heap 
of  stuff  composed  of  one  part  stable  manure  and 
three    parts   leaves    that  have  been  turned   until 
thoroughly  decomposed  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose.    The  workmen  should  be  instructed  to  break 
it    well     up    with    the     fork    before    putting     it 
on.  so  that  it  neither  lies  in  cakes,  through  which 
young  growth  has  a  difficulty  in  finding  its  way, 
or  in  patches,  here  an  inch,  there  perhaps  nearly 
3  inches  thick.     Rose  beds  and  isolated  patches  of 
good  herbaceous  things  in  shrubbery  borders  can 
be  mulched  with   a   richer  and  rougher  compost. 
Where  new  borders  are  in  progress  it  is  well  to  be 
very  particular  as    to  varieties  employed  and  to 
a\oid  the  inclusion  of  anything  likely  to  be  from 
its  S|ireading  propensities  a  future  nuisance ;    in- 
deed I  think  advice  as  to  the  well-being  of  her- 
baceous borders  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  one 
or  two  short  sentences,  viz..  to  prepare  the  ground 
well  at  the  outset,  to   plant   carefully  and   judi- 
ciously, to  give  a   good  annual  mirlchiug,  and  to 
keep  the  spade  out  of  them  as  much  as  possible, 
the   summer,  are  placed  on  again  in  the    It  is  not  advisable  to  introduce  bulbs  in  anv  great 
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])rc)fusioii  into  these  borders,  but  a  few  nice 
clumps  of  Daffodils  are  acct'iJtable,  as  furnishing  .a 
display  of  bloom  when  there  is  little  else.  After 
the  decay  of  foliage,  or  rather  to  provide  against 
such  decay,  tho  spaces  can  be  dotted  over  for  the 
summer  months  with  jjlants  of  the  dwarf-growing 
Mesembryanthemum  and  Koniga  variegata,  a 
dwarf  Lobelia,  or  the  old  Cuphea  platycentra,  as 
tho  surroundings  uuiy  require.  Where  hardy  things 
enter  extensively  into  the  summer  planting  of  formal 
(lower  gardens,  it  is  well  early  in  the  year  tooverhaul 
the  stock  of  such  things  as  Carnations,  tufted 
I'ansies,  riblion  Grass,  hardy  carpet  plants,  and 
the  like,  and,  indeed,  to  mark  out  the  places  they 
are  to  occupy  so  that  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  a 
fit  condition  after  the  break  up  of  the  winter 
frost  they  can  be  immediiitely  planted. 

Alt  hough  the  bulk  of  plants,  both  from  cut  tings  and 
seeds,  where  large  quantities  are  required,  can  be 
]iropr\gated  hater  in  the  season,  it  is  well  to  give  early 
jitteiition  to  those  things  required  for  special  pur- 
jioses,  or  that  are  supposed  to  make  a  show  early 
in  the  season.  Seed  of  the  Sweet  Tobacco,  of  the 
silvery  Centaureas  and  Cinerarias,  of  bedding 
Beets,  as  well  as  Acacia  lophantha,  of  Cannas,  and, 
indeed,  the  majority  of  things  of  the  latter  type 
should  be  in  early.  Turning  for  a  moment  to  those 
plants  required  for  special  purposes,  I  may  note 
that  where  pyramids  of  colour  built  up  of  small 
stuff  are  in  request  the  Geraniums  must  be  struck 
early,  grown  on  sharply  in  single  pots,  so  that  they 
are  strong  stocky  stuff  by  say  the  second  week  in 
April.  They  can  then  be  hardened  off  and  planter! 
by  the  beginning  of  May,  their  situation  enabling 
ample  protection  to  be  given  if  the  weather  prove 
unfavourable.  I  do  not  admire  these  pyramids  or 
advocate  their  adoption,  but  if  they  are  requirerl, 
the  gardener  has  to  furnish  them,  and  in  such 
positions  the  plants  must  be  both  well  established 
and  well  hardened  off  ■  It  is  a  woeful  experiment, 
to  do  such  planting  with  thin  weakly  stuff  that 
will  lose  half  its  foliage  and  leave  only  the  bare 
earth  or  rough  Moss  visible.  Four  good  sorts  for 
this  purpose,  old  varieties,  but  bad  to  beat  in  their 
respective  colours,  are  Wiirrior,  Lucius,  Amaranth, 
and  Flower  of  Spring. 

Plants  for  vases  and  window  boxes  also  demand 
attention.  It  is  best  to  have  two  sets  of  the  latter, 
but  where  these  are  jiot  at  hand  the  one  set  ought 
alw.ays  to  be  filled  with  first-rate  stuff  that  has 
been  well  hardened  off.  Harrison's  Musk  and  the 
white  and  blue  trailing  Campanula  are  amongst 
the  useful  hanging  plants,  and  early  division  and 
propag.ation  of  these  arc  to  be  recommended.  Ftu- 
,a  similar  purpose  a  mi.xture  of  the  small-foliaged 
Ball  of  Fire  Tro]racolum  and  the  woolly  Gnaphalium 
lanatum  is  decidedly  effective,  and  these,  together 
with  plants  designed  for  centres  of  vases  or  back 
rows  of  bo.xes,  as  small  standard  Fuchsias  and 
Heliotropes,  Marguerites  .and  other  things,  raay  be 
advanced  as  advised  above.  Indeed  the  list  of  plants 
required  early  in  the  season  for  various  purposes 
might  be  extended  to  a  great  length.  Every  gar- 
dener, however,  is  best  acquainted  with  his  own  re- 
quirements, and  will  naturally  makespecial  provision 
for  the  same.  These  remarks  are  also  applicable  to 
another  rather  im])ortant  feature  in  connection 
with  flower  garden  management,  viz.,  the  .selection 
of  seeds  for  this  particular  department.  Thus,  if 
it  is  desired  that  (what  may  be  termed)  the  bed- 
ding annuals  enter  somewhat  extensively  into  the 
summer  .arrangements,  the  varieties  of  dwarf  Mari- 
gold in  their  respective  colours,  with  Tagetes  sig- 
nata  pmuila.  Phlox  Drummondi,  also  in  separate 
cjlours  if  required.  Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  the  one 
or  two  forms  of  the  Golden  Feather  Pyrefhrum.arc 
easy  of  culture  and  will  last  well  right  through  the 
season.  If  <a  quantity  of  white  flowers  is  required 
at  a  special  season  of  the  year  there  are  few  things 
more  useful  for  cuttings  in  qiiantity  than  ii  good 
breadth  of  white  Aster,  whilst  the  white  Princess 
Alice  stock  is  a  charming  liuffon-hole  flower  or  to 
.assist  in  the  making  of  Imuquets,  Three  of  the  best 
annuals  for  sunnuer  cutting  considered  alike  in  the 
wealth  of  flowers  they  furnish  and  the  length  of 
time  they  stand  in  .a  cut  state  are  Sweet  Peas. 
Godetias,  and  the  summer  Chrysanthemums.  It  is 
lather  unfortunate  that  tlie  colour  of  the  majority 


of  the  taller  annuals  should  run  so  much  in  yellows ; 
various  forms  of  the  Sunflowers  .and  the  big  Mari- 
golds are  useful  for  rough  cutting,  but  they  should 
not  be  )]l,aiited  too  largely  in  any  one  border,  or 
this  colour  will  cert.ainly  preponderate  .above  all 
other.  If  Everlastings  are  valued  for  winter  work 
they  may  be  grown  rather  largely  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  jjlenty  of  annuals  that  make  .a 
brighter  .arul  better  disjjay  during  the  sunnuer  and 
tliat  may  be  grown  in  preference  to  them  if  they 
are  iu)t  to  be  cut  and  dried  for  vases. 

Claremunt.  E.  BuniiKi.L. 


Daffodil  disease. — Being  proliably  the  largest 
holder  of  Narcissi  in  Scotland,  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  this  question,  and  for  several  years 
h.ave  given  it  a  good  deal  of  attention.  As  far  as 
I  can  see,  Mr.  G.  H.  Engleheart  is  on  the  wrong- 
tack  in  regard  to  this  disease.  With  valuable 
bulbs,  few  people  care  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
cutting  up  such  ;  but  if  they  did  so,  they  in  most 
cases  woidd  find  that  diseased  bulbs  had  a  maggot 
inside,  and  if  one  was  not  inside  at  the  time  of 
examination,  traces  of  its  former  ravages  would 
be  found.  The  life-history  of  this  maggot  is 
pretty  fully  described  by  Dr.  J.  Ritzema  Bos,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture  in  the  Government  School  of 


appear  to  be  with  it,  I  am  disapjjointed,  as,  in  the 
first  place,  out  of  a  good  batch  of  plants  quite 
two-thirds  of  the  flowers  came  perfectly  single 
and  were  worthless,  while  others  were  \mor  in 
shape  and  colour,  so  that  after  weeding  them 
out  I  am  left  with  just  six  that  are  passable. 
These  are  pretty  much  of  the  same  colour,  and 
that  sliades  of  red,  not  bright,  but  dull,  and  there- 
fore 1  do  not  see  much  beauty  in  them.  They 
are  useful,  however,  through  coming  in  at  this 
dull  .season  and  so  quickly  from  seed,  and  I  have 
DO  doubt  but  that  this  Carnation  will  be  the  fore- 
runner of  a  new  race  of  winter  bloomers,  and 
that  good  things  will  result  from  crossing  the 
perpetual  kinds  with  it.  Hybridists  are  generally 
on  the  alert,  and  no  doubt  some  h.ave  been  busy 
crossing  the  two.  and  as  this  new-comer  is  so  free- 
flowering  and  seeding,  we  shall,  I  ho]ie.  not  have 
long  to  wait  for  improvement. -^S.  D. 


The  Edelweiss  (.Leontopodium  alpinum) 


EDELWEIS.S. 
The  Edelweiss  (Leontopodium  alpinum)  i,? 
more  e.asily  grown  th.an  many  of  the  .so-called 
rare  alpines  we  cultivate  on  our  rockeries.  It 
is  very  much  rarer  in  gardens  than  it  need  be, 
and  this  is  in  a  measure  due 
to  the  summer  tourist,  who 
picks  up  and  sends  home  the 
merest  scrap,  ofttimes  with 
only  traces  of  a  root,  fully 
expecting  on  his  return  to 
see  it  flourisliing.  To  any 
but  those  well  up  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  alpines  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  collect  and  send 
home  plants,  which  after  being 
some  time  in  boxes  are  often 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  re- 
quire care  and  experience  in 
handling  them.  The  tourist, 
however,  may  do  good  work 
in  collecting  ripe  seeds  of 
evcrj'thing  found  at  high 
elevations.  These  sent  home 
and  part  sown  at  the  time 
and  part  kept  back  until 
spring  will  generally  give  good 
results  and  save  much  un- 
necessary trouble  and  expense. 
The  hue  and  cry  about  the 
extermination  of  the  Edel- 
weiss in  Switzerland  at  any  rate  is  pre- 
mature, as  I  have  seen  localities  where  this 
]ilant  was  much  more  abundant  than  any  of 
its  neighbours.  High  uji  on  the  Swiss  Alps  .and 
within  a  few  hours'  walk  of  jierpetual  snow 
thcEdelweisswas  the  predominant  featuie;  the 
turf  was  studded  so  thickly  with  tufts 
of  this  curious  alpine  that  it  w.as  difli- 
cult  to  walk  without  treading  on  its  flower 
heads.  In  Boner's  "  Chamois  Hunting  in 
Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol "  mention  is  m.adc  of 
the  Edelweiss,  which  is  said  to  bo  valued  by 
the  natives  on  account  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  it  can  be  procured,  and  that  only  a  brave 
climber  has  the  smallest  chance  of  obtaining 
one  of  its  blossoms.  This  and  many  such 
stories,  which  are  mostly  in.accurate,  give 
this  plant  a  peculiir  value  in  England.  All 
the  localities  visited  by  me  in  Switzerland 
were  of  comparatively  easy  access,  plants  or 


Wageninger.  in  his  p.aper  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  Haarlem  in  1S.S3.  M.  J.  H.  Krclage  was 
associated  with  the  doctor  in  his  investigations, 
and  he  may  be  able  to  throw  more  light  on  the 
matter  than  I  can.  Dr.  J.  Ritzema  Bos  says  that 
about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  the 
m.aggots  appear  as  flies,  coloured  illustrations  of 
both  nude  .and  female  of  which  accompany  liis 
[japer.  These  flies  lay  their  eggs  between  the 
leaves  at  or  ne.ar  the  crown  of  the  bulb.  In  due 
time  the  egg  becomes  a  small  maggot,  which  gene- 
rally enters  the  bulb  near  the  top  on  one  side  and 
works  its  way  down  to  the  base.  Dr.  Bos  made  a 
great  many  attempts  to  kill  the  maggot  while  in 
the  bulb  without  at  the  s.anie  time  injuring  its 
vitality.  Many  of  these  methods  were  very  in- 
genious, but,  unfortunately,  only  the  best  of  them 
p.arti,ally  succeeded,  so  that  at  tho  jiresent  time 
we  arc^  practically  without  any  reliable  cure  for 
this  disease.  Tho.se  who  think  that  the  disease  is 
entirely  caused  by  climate  would  do  well  to  study 
Dr.  Bos's  book  and  that  of  several  others  on  the 
same  subject.— John  Speih. 

Carnation  Marguerite. — Seeing  this  so  very 
favnuralily  noticed  in  mo.st  of  the  gardenin<; 
X)apers.  I,  like  many  more,  tried  it;  but  instead 
of  being  so  satisfied  as  Mr.  Burrell  and  others   and  comfort.  I  have  often  seenbetterspecimena 


flowers  being  collected  with  the  greatest  ease 
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of  Edelweiss  in  the  garden  than  on  the  higli 
Swiss  mountains;  the  flower-heads,  however, 
are  never  so  white,  which  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  our  moist  climate.  If  the  Edelweiss 
can  be  established  on  an  old  crumbling  brick 
wall,  either  by  setting  young  phrnts  or 
sowing  seeds,  it  will  do  much  better,  and 
more  nearly  resemble  native  specimens  than 
if  grown  in  ordinary  soil  on  the  rockery.  In 
such  a  position  it  is  less  liable  to  damp, 
and  with  an  annual  top-dressing  of  tine  rich 
soil  will  soon  make  large  tufts.  Lcontopo- 
dium  himalaicum  is  merely  a  geographical 
form  of  the  European  plant.  'J'he  same  may 
be  said  of  L.  transylvanicnm,  wliicli  I  can  in 
no  way  distinguish  from  L.  alpinum.  L. 
alpinum  is  very  variable,  and  from  the  very 
dwarf  tufted  forms  growing  near  by  tall, 
weakly-stemmed  ones,  one  could  pick  out 
many  varieties  that  would  doubtless  l.e 
constant.  K. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  IN  THE  OPEN. 
"Wby  this  strange  and  unaccustomed  wail 
from  "  Delta  ? "  Knowing  him  only  through 
his  interesting  notes  to  The  Gauden,  I  have 
come  to  look  upon  him  as  "  among  the  pro- 
phets "  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
since  his  pronouncements  would  constitut'e- 
a  guide  for  many,  he  will  wish  them  to  be 
challenged  if  they  can  successfully  be  so. 
He  is  "  beginning  to  doubt  whether  really 
alpine  plants  can  be  grown  in  our  climate  in 
the  open  air  with  any  degree  of  success  for 
any  lengthened  time  ; "  and  not  only  so, 
but  his  doubts  extend  (unless,  as  looks  pos- 
sible, the  reader  or  copyist  has  misread  him) 
to  sub-alpineplants,  i.<;.  ,to  plants  growing  only 
upon  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Alps.  As  re- 
gards the  latter  (/.'-'.,  the  sub  alpine)  class,  1 
will  only  say  that,  with  a  pretty  extensive 
knowledge  of  it,  I  do  not  at  the  moment 
think  of  a  single  sub-alpine  species  which 
cannot  be  grown  even  with  ease  in  our  cli- 
mate and  in  the  open  air,  or  whose  normal 
longevity  is  impaired  by  being  so  brought 
into  cultivation.  Likely  enough  "Delta" 
may  be  able  to  correct  me  to  the  extent  of 
naming  one  or  two  difficult  species,  but  if  he 
can  do  no  more,  he  will  not  be  thus  helped. 
The  explanation  of  so  much  of  this  ditfercnce 
between  us  (if  it  be  not  a  clerical  error  as 
suggested)  may  be  found  perhaps  in  the  fact 
of  his  having  numbered  among  sub  alpine 
species  some  more  or  less  difficult  dwarf 
plants  which  are  in  no  true  sense  alpine  or 
sub-alpine  at  all.  I  have  in  mind  American 
plants  like  Lewisias,  Ehexia  virginica,  and 
Spigelia  marylandica.  I  might  perhaps  add 
the  Oncocyclus  Iris,  or  some  of  them,  as  a  po.s- 
sible  illustration  from  another  quarter.  But 
to  return  to  the  perhaps  more  important  class 
of  true  high  alpine  plants.  The  one  which 
"  Delta  "  calls  in  evidence,  viz.,  Eritrichium 
nanum,  may  be  re:illy  turned,  upon  cross 
examination,  into  a  witness  against  him.  For 
why  does  this  witness  appear  almost  alone  "  in 
the  box  "  as  a  typical  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  alpine  culture  1  Surely  because,  and 
only  because,  it  is  widely  known  as  an  excep- 


tionally difficult  plant  to  grow  1  An  exception 
from  what  1  Surely  from  the  general  ease  of 
culture  which  goes  with  the  tribe  of  plants 
to  which  it  belongs.  I  may  just  say  in 
pissing  that  this  plant,  Gentiana  bavarica, 
and  Kanunculus  glacialis  (and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  second  trio  as  difficult)  I 
have  grown  for  two  years  successively,  with 
the  assistance  of  glass  in  kUu.  But  this  is 
nothing  to  my  present  purpose.  Admittedly, 
some  few  plants  like  these  are  very  difficult 
to  grow  ;  perhaps  impossible  to  grow  well  aiid 
perennially  witliout  glass  assistance,  and insome 
cases  even  with  it.  Admittedly,  too,  a  far 
larger  number  (and  here  I  am  Cjuite  on  the 
same  side  as  "  Delta  ")  proiit  by  gla>s  winter 
protection,  and  in  bad  seasons  would  or  might 
perish  for  want  of  it.  My  experience,  how- 
ever, would  point  to  the  general  sufficiency 
for  this  purpose  of  Mr.  Ewbank's  plan  (of 
fixing  sfjuares  of  glass  over  the  individual 
plants  //(  situ),  although  I  myself  on  various 
grounds  piefer  a  larger  and  more  wholesale 
mode  of  covering.  But  it  remains  to  em- 
phasise my  dissent  from  "  Delta "  when  he 
suggests  that  no  number  of  really  alpine 
plants  can  be  well  grown  perennially  and  in 
the  open  air  without  some  such  protection. 
In  the  lirst  place,  there  are  at  least  a  few 
ivliich  even  resent  and  dislike  the  protection. 
GeiifiJina  verna  does  better  without  the  pro- 
tection than  with  it.  The  opposite-leaved 
Saxifrages  do  much  better  without  it.  If 
these  are  not  high  alpine  plants,  what  are  !  I 
doubt  not  that  "going  the  round,"  I  could 
add  largely  to  the  list  of  those  which,  by  being 
protected,  lose  (for  want  of  free  air)  more  than 
they  gain  (by  being  saved  from  damp  and 
cold).  I  have  large  beds  of  these  Saxifraga 
oppositifolia  (notably  the  superba  variety) 
which  increase  year  after  year  in  quantity, 
health  and  vigour.  Yet  these  are  studiously 
left  without  winter  covering. 

Such  protection,  however,  is  quite  neces- 
sary even  in  their  ca-e  for  the  "original  esta- 
blishing of  newly  imported  or  collected  speci- 
mens, for  in  regard  to  that  matter  a  wholly 
different  set  of  considerations  evidently  comes 
in.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  re- 
puted failures  of  alpine  plants  are  solely  due 
to  this  distinction  being  forgotten,  and  to  that 
being  expected  from  an  exhausted  and  travel- 
worn  plant  which  can  only  be  reasonably 
looked  for  from  a  healthy  and  vigorous  home- 
grown specimen.  Normally,  I  hnd  that  fresh 
collected  or  imported  alpine  plants  want  on 
the  average  a  year's  care  in  the  nursery  (and 
to  be  glass-protected  during  the  first  winter) 
before  they  can  be  sent  or  put  out.  If  this 
care  cannot  be  given,  it  is  better  not  to  trouble 
to  collect  them  nor  to  spend  money  in  buying 
them. 

In  the  second  place,  and  this  is  my  main 
point,  if  there  are  not  many  alpine  plants 
which  object  to  protection  in  winter  judi- 
ciously given  (and  there  are  very  many  which 
resent  it  wholly  if  it  is  given  injudiciously,  e.g., 
at  the  price  of  sufficient  air  and  even  mois- 
ture), there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great 
number  which  in  no  sense  need  this  protec- 
tion.    It  is  almost  extraordinary   that  in  pre- 


sence of  unanswerable  facts  the  contrary 
opinion  can  be  entertained — entertained,  I 
mean,  as  a  general  truth  and  not  merely  as  a 
casual  experience  under  particular  circum- 
stances. 

Now  let  me  contribute  my  personal  evi- 
dence of  such  facts.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
that  the  experience  of  others  is  similar  and 
confirmatorj',  but  it  is  evidently  better  to  con- 
fine one's  self  to  facts  within  one's  own  know- 
ledge ;  and  therefore,  and  therefore  only,  I 
name  some  (only)  of  the  alpine  jilants  which 
I  grow  here  perennially  in  the  open  air 
\vithout  glass  protection,  and  which  so  grown 
thrive  well  and  increase.  Of  course  I  must 
summarise — ■ 

1.  At  least  fifty,  probably  eighty  species,  or  very 
distinct  varieties  of  Saxifrage.  I  take  it  that  most 
of  the^e,  at  least,  are  true  alpine  plants — nine  out 
of  every  ten.  Sempervivums  and  Sedums  must  be 
added. 

2.  JIany  species  of  alpine  Primula.  Others  I 
have  hitherto  given  glass  protection  to,  because 
they  were  valuable  and  I  wished  to  make  sure  of 
them.  But  the  indications  here  are  that  the_ 
greater  number  with  a  little  judgment  used  in  the 
planting  would  do  as  well,  or  better,  in  the  open 
as  under  glass. 

3.  Dianthus  alpinus.  Pieces  here  in  the  open 
(far  better  than  any  I  ever  had  under  glass)  must 
be  four  or  five  years  old.  They  never  looked  better 
or  healthier  than  now.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  D.  neglectus  and  D.  glacialis  will  also  succeed 
without  the  protection  of  glass,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  do  not  happen,  accidentally  rather  than  pur- 
posely, to  have  protected  them  in  the  past.  I  ^hall 
this  year  only  protect  part.  Other  alpine  Diant  buses 
{e.r/.,  superbus,  csesius,  suavis,  and  the  like)  would 
evidently,  if  they  could,  laugh  at  the  suggestion  of 
anything  like  a  winter  covering. 

4.  Gentiana  acaulis,  G.  verna,  G.  asclepiadea  and 
others — all  the  most  admirable  of  alpine  plants,  in 
many  kinds  of  ordinary  soil — grow  here  almost  with 
the  ease  (though  not  at  all  at  the  rate)  of  weeds, 
and  certainly  would  do  worse  rather  than  better  if 
given  any  kind  of  protection. 

5.  Edelweiss,  Onosma  taurica,  Linarias  of  all 
sorts ;  Arnebia  echioides,  Carlina  acaulis,  alpine 
Daphnes,  the  lovely  Aquilegia  pyrenaica  (a  true 
al|..iue).  Anemones  alpina,  sulphurea,  Pulsatilla 
(and  indeed  all  other  mountain  species  which  I 
know  of  that  genus)  grow  here  without  any  kind 
of  winter  protection,  and  if  I  may  add  my  belief  to 
my  evidence,  I  should  say  that  all  such  Anemones 
wuuld  only  suffer  by  being  sheltered.  If  these  are 
not  mountain  plants,  what  are  ? 

Probably  I  could  enumerate  many  hundred 
kinds  of  alpine  plants  to  whieh  my  evidence 
in  this  matter  would  extend,  but  it  is  need- 
less for  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  tedious  to  your  readers.  "  Delta," 
like  myself,  has,  I  see,  his  garden  on  the 
chalk.  My  puzzle'  at  his  failure  is,  therefore, 
greater.  For  though  that  soil  may  be  neces- 
sary for  no  alpine  plant,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
it  is  very  useful  to  most,  and  that  upon  it 
they  will  thrive  without  that  care  (e.;/.,  for 
summer  watering  and  careful  drainage)  which, 
off  it,  they  exact.  Does  "  Delta  "  realise 
that  most  plants,  alpine  or  otherwise,  have 
but  a  limited  term  of  life  in  their  native 
habitats  ?  "  The  fact  is  only  not  noticeable 
for  evident  reasons,  a  chief  one  being  that 
multiplying  themselves  readily  by  seed,  the 
last  generation  is  not  missed.  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  under  cultivation  in  fairly 
favourable  circumstances  their  average  length 
of  life  be  not  longer  than  in  a  wild  state. 
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As  regards  many  s]]i'cies  at  least,  a  larger 
average  size  of  plant  is  reached  under  culti- 
vation. V>o  this  as  it  may,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  plant's  life  is  shortened  (if 
it  be  once  made  to  grow  well)  by  being 
brought  under  culture. 

Probably  "  Delta"  will  agree  that  his  pro- 
position which  I  quoted  was  all  too  sweep- 
ing, but  lest  others  should  bo  misled  by  it,  1 
have  thought  it  worth  wliile  to  send  you  this 
reply.  H.   Selfe-Leonard. 

Giu/lfonl. 


Iiily  of  the  Valley.  — I  wish  Mr.  Jannoch  or 
some  Dtlier  profes.sional  or  amateur  culti\'ator  of 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  would  give  us  the  benetit  of  a 
few  notes  upon  this  flower  as  grown  out  of  doors. 
The  points  of  interest  would  be  — 

1.  Varieties  and  their  history  so  far  as  it  is 

known;  also  whether  any  careful  attempts 

have  been  made  to  raise  seedlings  in  order 

to  improve  the  race. 
2.  The    best    methods   of   cultivation    in    the 

open  ground  ;  how  and  when  to  plant  for 

the  best  results. 
It  would  be  well  to  confine  the  remarks  to  the 
single  white  kinds  with  green  leaves,  as  the  double 
variety,  the  varieties  with  parti-culoured  leaves, 
&c.,  are  not  of  much  real  merit. — G.  H.  Engle- 
HBART. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


NOVELTIES  IN  VEGETABLES. 

Cultivators  wlio  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
various  types  of  vegetables  are  not  likely  to 
consider  all  novelties  of  the  liighest  merit  and 
superior  to  existing  kinds.  This  is  certainly 
what  they  are  supposed  to  be  by  the  vendors. 
To  look  tlirough  a  seednian's  catalogue  of  the 
present  time  makes  one  think  that  we  have 
gained  the  higliest  possible  types  in  every  class 
of  vegetables.  Many  so-called  novelties  are  but 
old  friends  under  new  names,  or  carefully  se- 
lected types  of  the  same.  There  are  many 
people,  however,  who  will  have  nothingto  do  with 
novelties  of  any  class,  and  those  who  will  do 
this  can  never  be  pleased,  or  if  they  can  see  an 
improvement  tliey  will  not  admit  it,  so  dear  are 
old  associations  to  them.  This  certainly  is  a 
very  one-sided  view,  for  without  diudjt  there  is 
not  a  class  of  vegetable  whicli  has  not  been 
vastly  improved  during  the  last  decade.  Take, 
for  instance,  tlie  various  types  of  early  Cabbage. 
Everyone  must .  admit  that  young  Cabbages 
can  be  cut  earlier  now  than  a  few  years 
since,  the  quality  also  being  first-rate  in 
every  way.  With  early  Peas  it  is  the 
same,  and  certainly  if  young  Peas  are  not 
gathered  earlier  than  formerly,  the  quality  is 
vastly  su])erior  and  they  are  also  much  dwarfer. 
■  A  most  decided  advantage  is  this  dwarfer  habit, 
fqr  not  only  are  tall  sticks  done  away  witli,  and 
which  alone  is  no  mean  advantage,  but  a  greater 
quantity  may  be  grown  on  a  given  space. 
These  dwarfer  kinds  are  equal  to  any  of  the 
old  taller  and  round-seeded  kinds,  although  the 
latter  may  have  greater  length  of  liaulm.  With 
the  inaincrop  kinds  we  are  certahily  over-done. 
The  great  fault  with  many  of  these  maincroj) 
kinds  is  their  want  of  constitution,  for  they  will 
not  thrive  equally  so  generally.  I  have  often 
been  struck  with  what  undoubtedly  appeared  a 
good  type  of  maiucrop  Pea,  but  upon  giving  it 
a  trial  it  has  failed,  and  my  experience  is  cer- 
tainly not  singular,  and  this  upon  a  soil  which 
is  particularly  rich  in  those  materials  which  are 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  good  Peas.     A  list 


of  too  many  new  varieties  sent  out  l)y  one  firm 
is  bewildering,  and  this  is  wherein  lies  the 
fault  in  the  introduction  of  novelties.  As  long 
as  they  are  .selections  of  good  kinds  it  does  not 
so  much  matter,  for  after  all  they  are  only  the 
original  kind  kept  true.  It  must  not  be  in- 
ferred from  the  above  observations  tliat  there 
is  little  improvement  in  maincrop  kinds,  or  that 
I  am  so  one-sided  as  to  tliink  that  Ne  Plus 
I'ltra  amongst  Peas  is  tlie  very  best,  and  that 
no  other  need  be  grown  excepting  this  and  the 
earlies. 

Amongst  Cabbage  Lettuces  the  advancement 
has  been  particularly  ncjticeable  within  the  jiast 
few  years.  At  one  time  it  was  principally  for 
winter  use  that  the  Cabbage  varieties  then  in 
use  were  particularly  adapted,  but  in  many  'esta- 
blishments these  are  now  relied  tipon  si>lely,  the 
Cos  forms  not  being  particularly  cared  for. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  as  in  many 
places  these  latter  are  preferred.  In  this  form 
the  novelty  is  not  so  great,  or  ratlier  if  the  names 
are  ninnerous,  they  are  carefully  selected  types 
of  the  Alexandra  White  Cos  or  the  Paris 
White.  Another  advantage  the  Cabbage  forms 
have  over  the  Cos  is  their  adaptability  for 
forcing.  At  one  time  it  was  feared  that  the 
true  type  of  Brussels  Sprouts  was  Ijeing  lost, 
as  with  the  advent  of  the  Aigbiu-th  the  crav- 
ing ff)r  the  time  being  was  for  this  class,  but 
the  flavour  and  also  its  large  size  were  against  it, 
and  those  who  had  to  grow  produce  for  the 
tables  of  those  who  knew  what  a  Brussels 
Sprout  was,  quickly  found  out  that  these  larger 
sjjrouts  would  not  do,  for  even  where  the  size 
was  not  objected  to  the  flavour  was  too  strong. 
Amongst  the  later  novelties  the  ideal  standard 
of  what  should  constitute  a  first-class  Brussels 
Sjirout  appears  to  have  been  reached.  The  old 
lanky  kind,  although  the  quality  of  the  sprouts 
was  very  good,  is  now  superseded  by  those 
with  stems  more  sturdy  and  also  more  thickly 
studded  with  sprouts.  Tlie  advancement  in  the 
([uality  of  the  early  Celery  is  very  marked, 
but  the  later  kinds  are  about  as  they  were. 
Those  who  will  set  their  faces  against  the  best 
of  the  early  types,  and  these  are  the  latest  in- 
troductions, are  certainly  depriving  themselves 
of  good  things.  Sandringham  Dwarf  Wliite 
has  had  its  day,  and  the  flavour  and  also  the 
texture  of  the  best  of  the  later  or  midseason 
kinds  are  now  blended  with  tlie  earliest  of 
Celeries.  Another  point  with  these  good  early 
kinds  is  also  their  keeping  qualities.  Amongst 
Carrots,  there  are  now  some  tine  stocks  of  the 
Intermediate.  The  new  kinds  of  Potatoes  are 
legion,  and  however  symmetrical  in  shape,  it  is 
astonishing  that  amongst  the  large  number  in- 
troduced so  few  find  their  way  into  general 
cultivation.  The  difficulty  appears  to  be  how- 
to  select  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  best. 

As  might  be  expected  now  Tomatoes  have 
become  so  ])o])ular,  there  are  several  novelties, 
but  the  best  of  them  are  of  the  Hathaway's 
Excelsior,  Perfection,  or  Hackwood  Park  Pro- 
lific types.  Conference  and  Ham  Green  Fav(.)urite 
have  proved  first-class  in  every  way.  There  is 
also  a  marked  imiirovenieut  in  the  golden-fruited 
kinds.  Golden  Queen  being  very  satisfactoiy. 
As  recently  pointed  out  by  a  correspondent. 
Tomatoes  should  form  a  good  adjunct  to  the 
dessert.  Tlie  golden-fruited  kinds  are  very 
])leasing,  and  also  the  small  Pear-shaped  variety, 
this  latter  really  having  a  very  jiretty  appear- 
ance when  ripened  up  so  that  clusters  of  fruit 
could  be  gathered.  The  novelties  amongst 
Onions  are  on  the  side  of  the  large  exhibition 
kinds,  and  for  this  pvu'pose  they  .are  particu- 
larly adapted,  but  medium-sized  bulbs  of  the 
older  w-ell  proved  kinds  are  sufficient  for  every 
purpose,  and  as  long  as  the  selections  are  rigidly 


.adhered  to,  good  Onions  for  home  use  will  be 
forthcoming.  In  the  Radishes  adapted  for 
early  use  there  is  a  marked  improvement, 
some  that  1  have  tried  being  wonderfully  short 
in  top  growth,  and  having  the  merit  also  of 
coming  quickly  to  a  usable  size.  The  Lily 
White  Seakale  is  well  worth  growing,  and  the 
improvement  among.st  otlier  kinds  of  vegetaWes 
is  well  to  the  fore.  Tlie  number  of  kinds  of 
liroccoli  in  certain  quarters  is  bewildering.  The 
best  of  the  older  kinds  with  Model  and  Late 
Queen  are  sufficient  for  any  purp(jse.  In  the 
fiiregoing  remarks  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  it  is  of  no  use  setting  one's  self  against  novel- 
ties or  l)uying  them  indiscriminately.  Someone 
must  try  them,  and  if  found  worthy,  they  will 
most  surely  be  in  the  future  largely  grown. 

A.  Y.  A. 


Brussels  Sprouts.— I  was  interested  to  learn 
th.it  the  liuvi'  llrussi'ls  Sprouts  now  seen  in  the 
market  and  in  shops  are  not  in  such  favour  with 
the  general  public  as  .are  the  older  small-sprouted 
samples,  which,  in  addition  to  being  so  green,  are 
so  firm  and  sw-eet.  We  made  a  great  mistake  in 
giving  encouragement  to  these  large  sprouts  ou 
e-xhibition  tables,  and  it  would  be  well  if  judges 
would  in  the  future  resolutely  decline  to  grant 
full  points  to  any  which  are  unduly  big.  It  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  large  sprouts  are  the  most 
profitable,  for  if  the  small  sprouts  do  not  so  readily 
fill  the  bushel,  they  are  produced  on  the  stems  in 
greater  abundance.  I  observe  that  the  growers, 
let  the  bulk  in  the  bushels  be  what  it  may.  always 
top-dress  the  contents  with  specially  selected  hard 
sprouts  of  moderate  size.  We  found  Brussels 
Sprouts  of  the  greatest  service  in  furnishing  a  sup- 
ply of  vegetables  for  the  Christmas  season.  Pro- 
bably more  of  these  will  be  found  at  dinner  tables 
during  the  hard  weather  than  will  any  other  vege- 
table ;  indeed  what  Peas  are  in  the  summer,  these 
sprouts  are  in  the  winter.  Frost  is  apt  to  make 
them  taste  rather  strong,  and  it  is  well  to  have  the 
s])routs  boiled  in  a  net,  so  that  they  can  be  lifted 
out  of  the  water,  after  a  short  boiling,  and  be 
dropped  into  fresh  boiling  water  in  another  sauce- 
]ian.  That  plan  greatly  helps  to  get  rid  of  the 
strong  flavour  which  the  fir.st  has  generated.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the  hard  frosts 
which  have  prevailed,  no  appreciable  harm  has 
been  done  to  the  stems  or  heads.  As  long  as  the 
tops  are  safe  the  stems  suffer  very  little  indeed. 
Frequent  snowfalls  with  some  of  the  snow  thawing 
during  the  day.  then  freezing  during  the  night,  con- 
stitute the  chief  dangers  to  Brussels  Sprout  plants, 
except  intensely  keen  winds,  which  very  much 
wither  the  foliage.  Generally  there  is  not  in  all  the 
Brassica  family  a  more  profitable  and  perhaps 
more  hardy  member  than  is  the  Brussels  Sprout. 
—A.  D. 

Celery. — It  is  not  often  that  we  are  much 
troubled  with  slugs,  as  our  soil  is  naturally  dry 
and  tolerably  free  from  them.  But  in  a  newly 
liroken-up  jiortion  of  the  garden  that  used  to  be 
orchard  with  Grass  under  the  trees,  we  have  had 
a  great  many  of  the  small  black  kinds.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  nearly  the  whole  of  our  large 
crop  of  Celery  on  that  ground,  as  I  used  it  for 
Peas,  and  I  always  make  a  practice  of  having  these, 
which  are  tall,  10  feet  apart,  and  plant  a  row  of 
Celery  between.  This  is  a  system  of  growing  the 
two  I  can  most  strongly  recommend,  as  both  crops 
are  greatly  benefited." and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  anyone  pursuing  it  wull  get  double  the 
(lu'antity  of"  Peas  from  a  row  so  exposed  to  full 
sunlight  and  air  than  can  be  obtahied  from 
another  the  s.ame  length  grown  in  the  ordinary 
wav.  It  was  not  Peas,  however,  I  meant  to  speak 
of,  "but  slugs  in  Celery,  which  I  see  and  hear  many 
besides  myself  have" been  afilicted  with,  and  for 
which  the"  wet  season  is  in  a  great  measure  re- 
sponsible. Had  I  been  aware  of  their  presence  at 
the  time  of  earthing.  I  should  have  used  dust  lime 
before  soiling  up.  I  have  seen  soot  applied,  but 
that  discolours  the  Celery  too  much,  and  the 
lietter  wav  now  is  to  put  a  bag  of  it  and  some  lime 
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in  a  quantity  of  water  and  pour  tiiis,  after  it 
has  cleared,  down  the  stems  and  hearts  of  the 
Celery.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  the  Celery,  as 
when  heavy  rain  falLs,  much  of  it  runs  down  the 
leaves. — S.  D. 

Ripening  of  vegetable  seeds. — I  fear  this 
season  has  been  dis.-istrons  to  the  ripening  of  all 
kinds  of  seeds,  so  that  racjre  care  will  he  required 
when  storin"?  not  to  place  in  damp  places,  and  also 
in  sowing  to  use  miu-e  seed  than  in  a  favourable 
ripening  season.  Peas,  I  fear,  will  be  a  short  crop, 
and  though  in  many  places  they  yielded  abun- 
dantly, those  grown  tor  seed  mildewed  before  they 
were  ripe,  unless  where  thoroughly  exposed  on 
high  dry  sandy  soil.  When  we  get  such  seasons  it 
is  bad  for  all,  as  the  scarcity  tends  to  high  prices, 
and  the  gardener  who  is  restricted  in  his  seed  order 
(and  there  are  many  such)  is  obliged  to  omit  good 
kinds,  and  often  grows  cheaper  varieties  that  he 
does  not  care  for.  I  would  advise  early  purchasing 
of  seeds  in  all  cases,  as  with  limited  stocks  popular 
kinds  will  soon  be  exhausted.  Indeed,  I  fear  some 
stocks  of  newer  varieties  that  are  much  in  favour 
in  many  cases  will  be  kept  to  supply  seed  next 
season.  With  a  short  supply  careful  sowing  is  im- 
perative, and  though  recommending  some  seeds  to 
be  sown  thickly,  it  greatly  depends  upon  the  time 
of  sowing  and  the  condition  of  soil,  as  when  good 
seed  is  sown  thickly  it  is  wasteful  and  causes 
poor  weakly  growth  and  thin  crops.— G.  Wythbs. 


QUALITY  IN  CELERY. 
As  far  as  the  quality  of  Celery  is  concerned,  the 
present  has  been  an  ideal  season  for  bringing  out 
any  latent  merits  of  the  many  varieties  now  l^etore 
the  public.  The  past  season  has  been  as  good  as 
any  I  ever  remember  for  the  plants  making  a  clean 
and  healthy  growth  ;  therefore  good  Celery  should 
be  the  rule  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son. The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  being 
maintained  is  whether  the  present  very  wet  weather 
will  cause  the  stems  to  decay  prematurely.  Where 
the  mistake  was  not  made  of  earthing  the  stems 
up  too  early,  and  which  I  must  say  is  a  very  com- 
mon error.  Celery  should  not  rot  to  any  "serious 
extent.  We  are  often  reminded,  where  the  operator 
may  have  heavy  soil  to  contend  with,  of  the  injury 
which  jyill  generally  arise  if  the  earthing  is  carried 
out  with  the  natural  soil,  as  with  such  material 
the  quality  of  the  Celery  will  not  be  very  first-rate. 
Such  certainly  is  not  borne  out  by  facts",  as  accord- 
ing to  my  experience  the  flavour  "of  Celery  grown 
on  heavy  soil  is  better  than  of  that  grown  on  light 
land.  The  heads  are  more  solid  and  destitute  of 
that  hollowness  in  the  stalks  which  is  found  in 
Celery  from  hot  and  sandy  soils.  The  quality  of 
Celery  is  often  depreciated  by  high  feeding,"  the 
result  being  that  varieties  which  have  any  preten- 
sions to  high  quality  are  considerably  marred  by 
being  grown,  or  forced,  as  it  were,  outof  character. 
Celery  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  the  art  of  the 
cook  cannot  improve,  excepting,  of  course,  when 
cooked  as  a  vegetable,  as  by  being  sent  to  table  as 
a  salad,  it  will  depend  "upon  "its  own  merits 
whether  it  is  appreciated  or  not.  The  quality  may 
depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  varieties 
cultivated.  Celery  to  be  appreciated  must  be  solid 
in  texture  and  also  have  that  sweet  nutty  flavour 
so  desirable,  credentials  according  to  published  de- 
scriptions which  all  varieties  possess,  but  which 
often  fail  lamentably  when  put  to  the  public  test. 
A  year  or  two  since  a  variety  was  introduced  which 
was  supposed  to  be  self-blanching  without  earthing, 
but  which  has  now  passed  into  obscurity.  How- 
ever desirable  large  heads  of  Celery  early  in  the 
season  may  be  from  an  exhibition  point  of  view,  I 
do  not  think  anyone  will  differ  from  me  when  I 
state  that  these  are  not  useful  in  any  way.  Varie- 
ties are  often  condemned  when  the  system  of  cul- 
ture pursued  has  led  to  the  poorquality.  For 
many  years  the  Sandringham  Dwarf  White  lield 
the  palm  as  the  best  early  vi'hite  C'elery,  but  this 
has  now  given  place  to  others  superior  in  form  and 
flavour,  and  however  useful  the  above-named  old 
variety  may  have  proved,  it  also  had  a  tendency  to 
bolt,  which  evil  the  newer  varieties  are  not  nearly 


so  prone  to.  These  also  appear  to  have  the  quality 
of  the  midseason  or  even  later  varieties.  Amongst 
the  newer  earlier  varieties,  Superb  White  has  main- 
tained the  good  character  it  was  stated  to  have 
when  first  sent  out,  and  after  two  years'  experience 
with  it.  it  will  have  to  be  a  good  one  to  displace 
it.  White  Gem  is  the  most  compact  Celery  1 
have  yet  grown,  but  the  flavour  is  not  quite  so  good 
as  that  of  the  one  previously  named,  llajor  Clarke's 
Solid  Red  still  maintains  its  reputation  as  a  good 
type  of  Celery  for  all  purposes.  I  have  had  it  for 
early,  midseason,  and  late  use,  and  after  undergoing 
the  rigours  of  last  winter  it  was  good  until  the  sea- 
son was  far  advanced,  proving  that  fhe  adapta- 
bility of  a  variety  for  late  use  is  more  often  a 
matter  of  culture.  The  comparatively  new  variety 
Standard-bearer  keeps  sound  until  a  late  period, 
but  as  a  winter  or  midseason  variety  it  will  not  re- 
place Major  Clarke's  for  quality.  No  doubt  many 
of  the  varieties  now  offered  are  merely  selections 
of  standard  kinds,  proving  in  this  respect  that 
extra  care  is  taken  in  keeping  them  true  to  name 
and  ilistinct.  To  show  how  rigid  the  selection  is, 
each  plant  appears  as  if  turned  out  of  a  mould,  so 
regular  is  the  growth.  With  the  earlier  varieties 
this  is  especially  noticeable.  Instead  of  the  quality 
of  the  newer  early  varieties  being  poor,  as  it  used 
to  be,  this  is  really  first-rate,  being  in  this  respect 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  the  standard  kinds. 
The  reputation  of  a  variety  depends  more  upon  its 
edible  qualities  than  mere  size,  which  is  always 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  quality.  A.  Y'.  A. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

I  TAKE  an  early  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Dougla.s  (p.  .501)  respect- 
ing the  size  of  stands  for  Japanese  Chrysan- 
tliemunis  and  the  separating  of  the  two  section.s 
— incurved  and  Japanese. 

Separating  the  Two  Clas.ses. 
Speaking  generally,  societies  in  making  up 
their  jn-ize  schedules  consider  the  class  which  i.s 
the  most  suitable  for  their  purpose.  Committees 
are  often  blamed  for  their  want  of  taste  and 
judgment  in  making  classes  which  do  not 
meet  with  the  ap]n'oval  of  all,  but  there  is,  I 
think,  no  absolute  rule  for  any  society  to  follow. 
Committees  have  to  consider  the  best  method 
of  inducing  the  public  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  exhibition.  Without  support  from  the 
outside  public  and  theii-  subscribers,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  have  an  exliibition  ;  therefore 
it  i.s  more  a  matter  of  catering  for  the  public 
tlian  encoui'aging  any  particular  method  iif 
staging  Chrysanthemums,  whether  it  be  as  a 
combination  of  the  two  sections  or  in  separate 
classes.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
question  of  £  s.  d.  lias  to  be  considered.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  those  not  interested  or  respon- 
sible for  the  funds  of  any  particular  society  to 
find  fault  with  methods  pursued.  When  a 
society  can  do  without  outside  support,  then 
will  be  the  time  to  arrange  the  classes  to  suit 
individual  taste.  If  a  society  can  obtain  an  in- 
creased number  of  entries  annually,  and  thus 
maintain  public  interest  under  existing  arrange- 
ments, then  such  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
forsake  the  beaten  path.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  such  societies  to  make  so  important  a 
change  as  the  parting  of  two  sections  in  the 
leading  class.  To  illustrate  my  views  on  this 
question  I  will  quote  two  instances.  For 
many  years  the  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum 
Society  has  offered  its  principal  prize  in  the 
cut  bloom  department  for  a  mixed  class  of  in- 
curved and  Japanese  sections,  with  the  result 
that  nowhere  else  have  so  many  entries  been  re- 
ceived.     In  1890  there  were   seventeen   com- 


petitors, and  in  1891  there  was  but  one  less  in 
tlii.s  particular  class.  Now  I  would  ask.  Would 
it  be  wise  on  the  i)art  of  the  management 
to  separate  the  two  sections/  If  they  did  so, 
surely  the  wi.sh  of  a  few  individuals  would 
hardly  balance  the  present  brilliant  success 
achieved  by  the  combination  class.  In  a<ldition 
to  a  large  entry,  this  society  can  (joint  to  a  most 
successful  balance-sheet.  Tlie  other  instance  is 
that  of  the  Hull  Society,  wlio  last  year  tried 
separating  tlie  two  classes  with  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining increased  competition,  but  it  ditl  not 
succeed  in  spite  of  the  magnihcent  prizes  offered 
in  both  cla.sses.  Another  point  against  the  se- 
paration scheme  which  nught  not  to  be  over- 
looked is  that  of  arrangement.  Ci_)mplaints  are 
at  present  loud  enough  aI)out  the  long  hues  of 
formal  blooms  without  any  break  at  tlie  prin- 
cipal exhibitions,  but  if  the  sejiaratioii  scheme 
were  adopted,  I  fancy  it  would  then  be  worse 
than  it  is  now.  What  could  be  more  objectionable 
on  the  same  grounds  than,  say,  a  dozen  exhibits 
in  the  principal  incurved  class  of,  we  will  sup- 
pose, twenty-four,  thirty-six,  or  forty-eight 
blooms  I  For  coinparisoii,  not  only  for  the 
judges,  but  for  the  public  also,  the  entries  ought 
to  be  placed  alongside  of  each  other.  At  pre- 
sent the  .stands  of  Japanese  blooms  give  some 
change,  be  it  ever  so  small.  Instead  of  stipu- 
lating for  all  the  varieties  in  the  principal  class 
to  be  distinct,  many  societies  consider  that 
allowing  say  twelve  duplicates  in  forty-eight 
blooms  increases  the  number  of  entries.  Under 
such  circumstances,  committees  conclude  that 
they  are  doing  that  which  is  best. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  exhibitors 
go  to  shows  to  win  prizes.  Sentiment  regarding 
general  arrangement  enters  little  into  their 
thoughts  ;  a  conformation  to  the  rules  is  their 
object,  and  this  they  vigorou.sly  intend  to  keep. 
To  them  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  are  the 
whims  of  onlookers — which  are  generally  those 
from  whom  the  complaints  emanate.  Exhibitors 
of  experience  know  well  that  it  is  easier  to  win' 
one  first  prize  in  the  combination  class  than  it 
is  to  secure  two  of  equal  merit  when  tlie  sec- 
tions are  separated.  The  reason  is  this  :  points 
are  gained  perhaps  on  the  incurved  blooms, 
which  are  lost  on  the  Japanese,  and  so  the 
one  balances  the  other  ;  whereas  in  the  separate 
classes  such  assistance  cannot  be  obtained.  It 
is  obvious,  then,  why  exhil)itors  prefer  the  com- 
bination classes.  As  to  the  difficulty  judges 
sometimes  experience  in  awarding  the  prizes,  as 
named  by  Mr.  Douglas,  I  agree  with  him  it  is 
at  times  difficult  to  decide  properly,  but  I 
should  say  he  who  fails  to  see  why  tlie  in- 
curved should  have  priority  over  the  Japanese 
for  the  reasons  stated  cannot  have  had  much 
experience  in  growing  or  showing  this  section, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  representative  blooms 
of  each  section  are  shown. 

The  Size  of  the  Staxds. 

Regarding  the  suggested  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  stands  for  Japanese  blooms,  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  such  a  step  is  not  only 
necessary,  but  that  it  would  meet  with  universal 
approval.  The  risk  will  be  (in  the  absence  of  a 
detiiiite  rule)  in  making  the  stands  too  liirge, 
whereby  the  blooms  appear  dwarfed.  I  do  not 
mean  blooms  of  the  Etoile  de  Lyon  type,  but 
those  of  the  Mme  J.  Laing  type,  which  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  many  others  which  do 
not  require  more  space  than  the  present  size  of 
stand  admits  —Avalanche,  for  instance,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  kinds  we  have.  Cer- 
tainly more  space  is  needed  for  the  back  and 
middle  row  blooms,  but  to  increase  the  size  of  a 
stand  for  twelve  blooms  to  30  inches  by  24 
inches,  as  some  have  suggested,  would  be  going 
too  far.     There  are  other  considerations  as  well 
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as  enlarging  the  bloom  .space.  Many  societies 
cannot  at  the  present  moment  afford  space  to 
all  the  exhibits  they  would  like  ;  hence  their 
shows  are  shorn  of  some  intere.sting  classes. 

I  will  go  no  further  than  the  Birmingham 
Society,  whicli  I  have  quoted  earlier,  to  point 
out  the  difficulties  which  mu.st  be  incurred.  I 
cannot  see  how  they  could  in  the  large  class 
accommodate  even  the  same  number  of  com- 
l)etitors  that  they  get  now  under  the  [iresent 
rule.  Their  space  is  all  too  limited  now  to  give 
that  effect  wliich  such  a  splendid  exhibition 
demands.  Even  the  extension  which  Mr. 
Douglas  suggests  would  requii'e  at  Birmingham 
over  11  feet  run  more  of  table  s|)aee  than  at 
jjresent.  The  alteration  would  extend  to  all 
Japanese  classes,  as  well  as  the  large  ones.  It 
is  no  uncommon  occurrence  there  to  find  six- 
teen competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  Japan- 
ese. This  alone  means  an  increase  of  5  feet. 
I  could  go  on  quoting  other  classes  where  extra 
space  would  be  needed  ;  therefore  before  a  com- 
pulsory change  is  effected  it  would  be  wise  to 
consider  all  the  circumstances. 

There  is  still  another  point  which  I  have  not 
touched  upon,  and  that  relates  to  the  exhibi- 
tor himself.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  increased 
expenditure  in  obtaining  new  stands  and  travel- 
ling boxes,  but  to  the  inconvenience  of  transit 
if  the  size  is  increased  too  much.  It  does  not 
so  much  matter  to  those  persons  who  go  to  but 
one  or  two  shows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns  in  their  own  district,  but  to  the  country 
exhibitor,  who  has  many  miles  of  road  to  travel 
before  a  long  railway  jtiurney  is  taken,  it  would 
become  a  serious  matter  if  the  .stands  were  ex- 
tended con.siderably.  My  idea  is  that  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  width  of  the  stands  is 
not  necessary  to  the  same  extent  as  is  the 
length,  for  the  reason  that  the  smaller  blooms 
in  the  front  row  would  suffer.  What  is  required 
is  sufficient  spape  for  each  bloom  to  stand  clear 
of  its  neighbour,  and  no  more. 

I  think  in  the  near  future  such   varieties  as 
Meg    Merrilies    and   Baron   de  Frailly,  which 
have  but  little  to  recommend  them  beyond  size 
in  diameter,  will  not  be  grown   nearly  so  nu- 
raerc^usly  as  in  tlie  jjast  ;  they   will  make  room 
for  varieties  of  the  Belle  Paule  type,  which  do 
not  require  so  much  width.     There  %vill  not,  I 
think,  be  the  need  for  such  an  increase  as  some 
imagine.     The  stretched-out  examples  of  Etoile 
de  Lyon  we  very  often  see  do  not  represent  the 
variety  in  its  true  form,  and  on   that  account 
<mglit  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration.     As 
time  goes  on  these  waslied-out  examples  will  be 
fewer  ;  cultivators   will   find   it    is   the  deeply- 
built,  highly-coloiu-ed  blooms  of  this  which  exhi- 
bit the  most  merit  and  win  prizes.     If  the  pre- 
sent stand  for  twelve  blooms  were  increased  3 
inches  in  length  and  2  inches  in  width,  I  think 
ample  provision  would  be  .secured  for  even  the 
finest  exhibits,  although  1  would  not  object  to 
the  addition  of  another  inch  both  ways.     It  is 
not    absolutely    necessary    that  all    the   largest 
blooms,  should   be    arranged    at   the    back    of 
the    stand  ;    if    this    mtsthod    were    modified, 
the  increase  in  the  stand  need  not  be  so   great. 
In  the  case  of  the  large  classes  for  say  forty-eight 
blooms,  the  increase  which  1  suggest  means  1 
foot  more  space  in  the  length,  and  throughout  a 
large  exhibition  even  this  moiety  runs  up  pretty 
quickly.     Again,  in  conclusion,  I  would  advi.se 
the  responsible  parties  to  thoroughly  well  weigh 
all  the  ])oints  which  I  have  raised  before  coming 
to  a  final  decision  ;  vnidoubtedly  an   increase  is 
necessary,  but  t«  hit  upon  that  which  is  correct  is 
the  question.  — E.  Molyneux. 

Mr.  Douiilas  does  well  to  call  attention  to 

exhibiting  the  Japanese  and  incurved  sections  to- 


gether. Such  an  arrangement  is  certainly  dis-  i 
coiiraging  to  many  exhibitors,  especially  the . 
younger  ones.  The  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  are 
certainly  the  favourites  with  the  general  public, 
and  this  being  the  ease.  I  do  not  think  that  judges 
should  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  incurved  divi- 
sion of  the  stand,  as  many  are  undoubtedly  in  tlie 
liabit  of  doing.  The  stand  which  would  take  first 
at  one  sliow  would  probably  be  awarded  a  lower 
prize  at  another  with  a  different  set  of  judges. 
When  a  prize  is  given  for  a  mixed  stand,  in  my 
0|iinion  the  whole  set  should  be  judged,  and  no 
favour  given  to  the  stand  which  may  be 
sticjiig  in  incurved  according  to  the  judges'  ideas, 
tiut  yet  be  considerably  below  par  with  Japanese. 
Many  good  growers  of  Chrj'santhemums,  I  am  sure, 
would  gladly  hail  tlie  change  Mr.  Douglas  suggests, 
and  then  each  section  would  be  judged  on  its  merits, 
and  not,  as  is  now  the  case,  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual taste  of  a  particular  judge.  Anyone  who  has 
had  the  growing  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  for  ex- 
hibition is  well  acquainted  with  tlie  f.act  that  the 
incurved  flowers  take  a  deal  more  finishing  to  get 
them  to  an  exhibition  standpoint  than  do  tlie 
Japanese. 

Of  later  years  it  has  .also  been  apparent  that  the 
stands  for  the  Japanese  section  were  too  small,  the 
blooms  being  simply  huddled  together,  and  the 
merits  of  the  flowers  could  be  hardly  seen  indi- 
vidually. To  get  fair  judging  the  stands  should 
all  be  alike,  although,  as  Mr.  Douglas  truly  states, 
a  sudden  change  would  entail  inconvenient  ex- 
pense on  the  part  of  exhibitors.  If  the  stands 
were  in  two  sizes,  I  am  afraid  the  same  dissatisfac- 
tiiui  would  exist,  or  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  At 
least,  the  judges  would  have  to  take  more  time 
over  the  smaller  stands,  so  as  to  find  out  the  in- 
ferior blooms.  Often  the  crown  of  the  bloom  of 
the  drooping-petalled  varieties  appears  perfect, 
while  the  ends  of  the  outer  florets  are  damaged. 

As  recently  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tajilin,  the 
method  of  exhibiting  Chrysanthemums  in  America 
is  well  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  framers  of 
schedules  for  the  coming  season.  I  do  not  say 
that  all  Chrysanthemums  should  be  arranged  and 
exhibited  in  vases  and  cut  with  long  stems,  but  I 
am  sure  that  if  classes  were  set  apart  for  the  ar- 
r.ingement  in  vases  of  the  Japanese  or  any  other 
section  with  long  stems,  they  would  form  a  very 
pleasing  feature,  and  become  popular.  Some  time 
au:o  I  had  the  arrangement  of  the  floral  decora- 
tions at  a  large  public  banquet  where  bold  effect 
was  needed,  and  for  the  purpose  I  used  large 
blooms  of  the  Japanese  cut  with  long  stems  and 
foliage  attached.  These  were  arranged  in  large 
vases  with  the  addition  of  sprays  of  Berberis, 
highly-coloured  Cot  oneasterSimonsi,  autumn-tinted 
sprays  of  the  Guelder  Rose,  with  trailing  sprays  of 
Veitch's  Ampelopsis.  The  number  of  blooms  in  a 
stand,  or  rather  vase,  may  range  from  half  a  dozen 
to  a  dozen,  taking  care  to  either  arrange  one  variety 
by  itself  or  not  more  thRU  two  or  three,  guarding 
against  putting  those  together  where  the  colours 
will  at  all  clash.  Large  blooms  shown  off  in  this 
minner  have  a  really  artistic  effect ;  a  deal  better, 
for  instance,  than  when  growing  upon  the  pUint, 
and  why  should  not  the  pompons  and  the  singles 
be- shown  in  vases  ?  Of  the  latter  there  are  now 
some  most  charming  varieties,  so  this  section  need 
not  fail  for  the  want  of  variety.  Disbudding  the 
jionipons,  so  as  to  get  two  or  three  large  blooms,  is 
against  this  section  showing  itself  off  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  Japanese  Anemones,  again,  have 
also  a  grand  effect  when  several  of  the  blooms  are 
arranged  in  a  large  vase,  the  drooping  outer  florets 
showing  off  to  advantage. — Obsebveb. 


for  specimen  plants  is  traditional  among  the  pre- 
.sent  members  of  the  National  Clirysanthemum 
Society.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  in  his  paraplilet  on 
the  Chrysanthemum  published  inl857,  shows  to  what 
an  extent  specimens  were  grown  in  those  days, 
for  he  says,  "  Away  from  London,  Mr.  H.  Bowler, 
of  Ipswich,  may  be  said  to  have  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
His  Vesta  exhibited  last  year  at  Ipswich  measured 
not  less  than  27  feet  in  circumference,  and  was 
furnished  with  a  thousand  blooms  of  the  mo.st 
snowy  whiteness,  every  single  bloom  being  in 
itself  a  sjiecimen.  The  foliage  was  fine  and  healthy, 
feathering  the  stems  to  their  base,  and  the  plant 
was  exhibited  in  a  Ki-inch  pot.  Mme.  Camberson, 
also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bowler,  was  almost  equal  to 
his  Vesta."  Grand  as  was  the  Bath  specimen,  it 
does  not  appear  to  come  up  to  those  of  foity-five 
years  ago.— Chuysanth. 


A  specimen  Chrysanthemum.  I  liave  no 
(budit  the  plant  referred  to  by  Mr.  Edward  Hand- 
ley  was  a  very  fine  one.  and  although  we  have 
made  great  strides  in  the  cultivation  of  Chrysan- 
themums as  cut  fimvers.  I  am  nut  so  sure  that  our 
specimen  plants  have  improved  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. I  am  not  old  enoush  to  remember  th<" 
triumphs  of  cultural  skill  in  the  early  days  at 
Stoke  Newington.  but  the  great  reputation  of 
Robert  James,  Mr.  Oubridge,  and  later  Mr.  Hutt 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  NEW  AND  OLD. 
In  the  case  of  many  other  flowers  some  of  the 
oldest  varieties  are  still  among  the  best,  but  with 
Chrysanthemums  there  is  no  such  thing  as  clinging 
to  the  old  favourites — at  any  rate  as  fnr  as  the 
grower  of  large  blooms  of  Japanese  sorts  is  con- 
cerned. Even  those  who  do  not  care  for  extra 
large  flowers  cannot  well  resist  giving  a  trial  to 
the  novelties,  many  of  which  have  such  beautiful . 
form  and  colour  as  to  quite  eclipse  the  bulk  of  the 
older  varieties.  The  weeding-out  process  will, 
perhaps,  be  more  pronounced  this  winter  than 
ever  before.  There  is  no  avoiding  this,  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  grower  that  this  should  be 
so.  as  the  constant  change  of  varieties  sustains  the 
interest  almost  to  fever  heat,  the  enthusiast 
looking  forWiird  most  anxiously  to  the  time  when 
the  various  novelties  shall  untold  their  gorgeous 
blooms,  and  the  worst  part  of  the  winter  is  gone 
before  the  excitement  is  fairly  worn  off.  Only  a 
very  few  years  ago  no  collection  would  have  been 
considered  complete  unless  it  included  Agrements 
de  la  Nature,  Album  fimhriatura,  Bend'Or.  Comet, 
Dr.  Macary,  Donuillon.  Ethel.  Fulton.  Hiver  Fleuri, 
James  Salter.  La  Nymphe,  Margot.  M.  Henry 
Jacotot,  Oracle,  Peter  the  Great.  Roseum  super- 
bum.  Sam  Henshaw.  The  Cossack,  and  Bouquet 
Fait.  In  their  day  they  were  well  worthy  of 
being  cultivated,  but  where  are  they  now  ] 
They  may  be  found  in  some  few  old-fashioned 
places,  biit,  as  far  as  the  majority  of  growers 
are  concerned,  they  may  as  well  be  expunged 
from  the  catalogues  at  once.  The  next  to 
go  were  Bertier  Rendatler.  Comtesse  de  Beau- 
regard, Duchess  of  Albany.  Edouard  Audiyuier, 
Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Fernand  Ki-ral, 
Florence  Piercv,  Grandiflorum,  Jupiter,  L' Adorable, 
LlntrouvablcL'Ebouriffee,  La  Triomphante,  Mile. 
Lacroix,  Maiden's  Blush.  Marguerite  Marrouch, 
Martha  Hardinc:,  Mnns.  .Astorg.  Mons.  Tarin,  Mr. 
Garnar,  Mr.  H.  Wellani.  Mrs.  J.  Wright,  and  a  few 
other  well-known  varieties. 

This  winter  will,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken, 
have  seen  the  last  of  several  varieties  in  the  pre- 
mier collection  of  blooms,  more  especially  those 
that  are  either  of  a  weakly  constitution  or  are  too 
flat  and  spreading,  the  latter  presenting  but  a  sorry 
figure  among  their  newer  rivals,  most  of  which  are 
remarkable  alike  for  the  great  depth  as  well  as 
breadth  of  bloom.  It  may.  to  an  outsider,  seem  a 
rather  bold  assertion  that"  Meg  Merrilies  and  the 
two  sports  Ralph  Brocklebank  and  Countess  of 
Lvtton  are  not  desiralile  any  longer  for  exhibition, 
biit  such  is  reallv  the  case.and  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  Bartui  de  Frailly.  Carew  Underwood, 
Stanstead  Surprise.  Gloriosum.  M.  J.  Pigmy, 
Pelican,  Moonlight.  Annie  Clibran.  or  Pink  Lacroix. 
Soleil  Levant,  and  Val  d'Andorre.  Nor  is  there  now 
any  need  to  take  extra  pains  with  J.  D^laux.  or 
F.A.  Davis.  Criterion.  Trioniphe  de  Chalets,  and 
Japonais.  thoudi  as  vet  there  is  nothing  to  super- 
sede Golden  Dragon. "still  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive when  shown  at  its  best.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
tliat  complain  of  the  decadence  of  Mme.  C. 
Audiguier  or  Belle  Paule,  but  they  can  both  be 
well  dispensed  with.     The  former  is  too  tall  gT»w- 
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ing,  while  the  hitter  is  verj-  difficult  to  manage, 
the  early  buds  disappearing  in  a  very  annoying 
manner.  Even  the  very  popular  Mens.  Bernard 
will  not  long  hold  its  own,  as  in  a  cut  state  it  keeps 
badly,  flagging  very  quiclily.  Comte  de  Germiny 
is  also  fast  disappearing,  and  it  is  doubtful  it 
Thunbcrg,  beautiful  as  it  is,  will  be  grown  much 
longer.  While  the  rage  for  hairy-petalled  varieties 
lasts,  room,  doubtless,  will  be  found  for  Louis 
Boehmer,  but  it  has  a  very  washed-out  appeaiance, 
the  centre  also  being  faulty  in  many  instances 
where  shown.  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  is  by  far  the 
more  beautiful,  and  now  that  its  requirements  are 
better  nnder.stood,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  more 
frequently  seen  in  good  condition. 

After  weeding  out  nearly  all  of  the  foregoing 
there  is  yet  a  bewildering  number  of  varieties  to 
select  from,  and  that,  too,  without  taking  cogni- 
sance of  either  the  untried  French  or  American 
novelties.  All  who  would  be  successful  in  winning 
prizes  ought  certainly  to  grow  Beauty  of  t'astle- 
wood,  Beauty  of  Castlehill,  Bouquet  de  Dames, 
E.  G.  Hill,  Edwin  Lonsdale,  Gloire  du  Rocher, 
John  Lane,  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  Miss  Anna  Harts- 
horn, Mr.  A.  H.  Neve,  Mrs.  B.  Harrison,  R.  C. 
Kingston,  Violet  Rose,  D.  B.  Crane,  Aida,  Viviand 
Morel,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  W.  W.  Coles,  William  Lane, 
Mme.  E.  A.  Carrifere,  W.  Fricker,  Florence  Davis, 
Volunteer,  Coronet,  Lilian  ,S.  Bird,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Irving  Clarke,  Cesare  Costa,  Puritan, 
and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fogg.  With  very  few  exceptions 
the  foregoing  were  given  a  good  trial  in  the  gar- 
den of  Mr.  W.  H.  Fowler,  Taunton,  last  season, 
several  of  them  being  also  shown  by  several  other 
enterprising  growers,  and  a  grand  lot  of  varieties 
they  are,  too.  Other  better-known  varieties  still 
worthy  of  being  grown  for  exhibition  are  E.  Jloly- 
neux.  Sunflower,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Avalanche.  Eyns- 
ford  White,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  Sarah  Owen,  Mme.  J. 
Laing,  Mons.  Bernard,  G.  Daniels,  G.  Atkinson, 
Boule  d'Or,  Stanstead  White,  Golden  Dragon,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Wheeler,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Lady  Lawrence, 
.and  Mme.  Baco.  What  adds  greatly  to  the  value 
of  most  of  these  selected  new,  or  compar.atively 
new,  varieties  is  their  comparative  sturdy  habit  of 
growth,  the  flowering  height  averaging  nearer  3  feet 
than  i  feet  or  more,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  of 
the  older  sorts.  Several  of  them  have  already 
proved  serviceable  for  conservatory  decoration, 
their  bright  and  rich  colours  contrasting  favour- 
ably with  those  of  the  older  favourites. 

When  we  come  to  discuss  the  Chinese  or  in- 
curved section  fewer  changes  ha^•e  to  be  noted, 
thougheven  in  this  case  novelties  of  superior  merit 
have  been  added  to  the  list  in  greater  numbers  dur- 
ing the  past  two  seasons  than  ever  before.  I  must 
confess  to  ,a  great  weakness  for  the  Princess  of 
Wales  family,  the  latest  additions  in  the  form  of 
sports  being  perfect  in  every  way.  Mrs.  Coleman 
is  the  most  beantiful  in  the  family.  Miss  M.  A. 
Haggas  and  Violet  Tomlin  also  being  equally  dis- 
tinct and  good.  Of  M:itthew  Russell  I  have  had  no 
experience.  All  the  additions  to  the  Princess  of 
Teck  family  are  also  most  welcome,  especially  as  I 
observe  that  they  improve  with  culture.  When 
Mrs.  Norman  Davis  was  first  distiibuted,  the 
flowers  produced  were  far  too  rough,  but  now  they 
are  as  well  formed  as  those  of  the  type,  the  rich 
yellow  colour  being  very  effective.  Chirles  Gibson, 
a  bronze  sport  from  the  1  ist-named,  was  somewhat 
rough  this  season,  but  I  expect  to  see  this  and  the 
other  bronze  sports  become  more  refined  and  be.iu- 
tiful  after  they  have  been  in  private  growers' hands 
for  some  time.  Lord  Eversley,  Mrs.  Heale  and 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  complete  the  Teck 
family,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  both  this  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales  group  will  be  specially  distin- 
guished at  important  shows  by  having  classes  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Queen  family  are  quite  indispensable  to 
the  exhibitor,  though  not  of  much  use  for  conser- 
vatory decoration.  The  later  additions,  notably 
John  Lambert,  John  Doughty,  and  Mrs.  Robinson 
King,  arc  all  distinct  and  good,  and  no  exhibitor 
will  think  of  discarding  Queen  of  England,  Empress 
of  India,  Golden  Empress,  and  Lord  Alcester;  but 
neither  Alfred  Salter  nor  Emily  Dale  are  very 
firmly  established  as  first  favourites,  while  Bronze 


Queen  and  Golden  Queen  of  England  are  both 
very  difficult  to  produce  in  a  presentable  state. 
I'rince  Alfred  and  the  sport  from  it  (Lord  Wolse- 
ley)  are  deservedly  popular,  and  John  Salter  is  still 
worthy  of  being  grown.  Novelty  and  its  spurt 
(Alfred  Lyne)  pay  for  good  cultivation,  as  also  do 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Nil  Desperandum.  Nonpareil,  Reful- 
gence, Empress  Eugenie,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Cherub. 
Beauty,  Barbara,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Those  that  most  exhibitors  can  well 
afford  to  dispense  with  are  Angelina,  Baron  Beust, 
Eve,  Golden  Beverley,  Golden  E.agle,  Inner  Tem- 
ple, Isabella  Bott, '  IJronze  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Lady  Carey,  Lady  Slade,  Lord  Derby,  Miss  M. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Mr.  Bunn,  Mr.  Cobay,  Mrs. 
G.  Glenny,  Mrs.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Orange  Per- 
fection, Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  Beatrice,  Rev. 
J.  Dix,  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Venus,  Pink  Venus, 
White  Globe,  St.  Patrick,  and  Yellow  Globe. 

A  Groweh, 


GROWING  LARGE  BLOOMS. 
May  I  venture  through  The  Garden  to  ask  a  few 
questions  concerning  the  first  bud  that  appears  on 
the  Japanese  and  incurved  Chrysanthemums  ?     I 
have  for  some  years  tried  to  grow  large  specimen 
blooms   like    those   annually   staged    at   different 
shows,  but  I  have  failed.     Am  I  to  allow  the  first 
bud  that  .appears  on  the  plants  in  July  to  grow  or 
those  that  appear  later  on  itr  August  or  September? 
The  only  thing  I  fear  is  that  by  allowing  the  first 
in  July  to  remain,  it  will  be  too  early  for  the   Oc- 
tober ,and  November  shows.     Should  I  cut  all  the 
branches  or  shoots  and  leave  only  one  branch  1  and 
from  this  said  branch  or   shoot   is  the  supposed 
specimen  bud  to  come  ?  Ought  the  specimen  plants 
intended  for  large  blooms  to  be  cut  or  stopped  dur- 
ing their  growth  ?  What  is  the  best  month  for  ])ro- 
pagating? — Henry  Cannell,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
*,,,*  To  obtain  large  blooms  such  as  are  seen  at 
exhibitions,  the  plants  which  produce  them  need 
considerable  attention  from  the  present  time  until 
they  flower  in  October  and  November.     Propaga- 
tion should  commence  at  once,  as  fhe  plants  re- 
quire a  long  season  of  steady  growth,  so  that  the 
wood  becomes  well  matured,  as  without|this,  bloonjs 
of  the  finest  quality  cannot   be  obtained,   especi- 
ally in  the  incurved  section,  which  appears  to  re- 
quire even  more  maturity  than  the  Japanese  sec- 
tion.    Where  the  incurved  varieties  especially  are 
not  propagated  so  early,  the  blooms  may  be  large 
enough  in  diameter,  but  they  will  lack  depth  and 
consequently    solidity.     They    will    be   loose   and 
flabby,  one  petal  appearing   too  weak  to  support 
that  above  it.    Stout  cuttings  3  inches  long  are  the 
best  taken  a  few  inches  from  the  main  stem  'of  the 
plant  which  flowered  during  the  current  year.     In- 
sert them  firmly  in  sandy  soil  singly  in   small  pots 
2\  inches  in  diameter.     A  cool  house  under  hand- 
lights  is  the  best  position  to  strike  the  cuttings  in  ; 
failing  this  convenience,  a  cold  frame  sufficiently 
protected  from  frost  will  answer  very  well.     Do 
not   top  or  pinch  them   in   any   way.     Allow  the 
single  main   shoot  to  grow   uninterruptedly  mitil 
the  first  flower-bud  forms  in  April,  May,  or  June, 
according  to  the  variety  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  plants  have  been  treated.     When  this  bud  is 
forming  at  the   point   of   the  shoot,  a  temporary 
check  takes  place  in  the   growth  of  the  plant ;  to 
compensate    for    this,    numerous    other    growths 
spring  from  the  joints  in  the  main  stem  below  the 
bud,  which  is  at  once  removed,  as  well  as  all  the 
shoots  except  three  of  the  most  promising,  which 
are  generally  those  nearest  the  point  and  imme- 
diately  below   the   bud.     These    three   additional 
branches  are  those  which  will  provide  the  flowers 
eventually.      As    fast   as   these    growths    extend, 
secure  them  to  supports    to   prevent   their   being 
broken,  and  remove  all  side   growths  which  will 
continuously  push  out  from  the  nodes  below.    This 
restricts  the  energy  of  the  plant    into  the    three 
selected   giowths ;    to   allow   other   shoots   which 
must  eventually  be  cut  off  to  extend  is  a  waste  of 
energy.     Thus- it  will  be  seen  that  each  plant  is 
intended  to  bear  three  blooms.     Flower-buds  will 
form  at  the  point  of  the  three  shoots,  as  in  the 
case  of    the  one    previously  noted.      About  the 


right  time  for  the  flowers  of  each  variety  to  set  is, 
in  the  Japanese  section,  from  the  first  week  in 
August  to  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  the  same 
miuith,  and  in  the  incurved  section  from  about  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  same  time  in  September. 
From  the  foregoing  short  note  H.  Cannell  will 
learn  that  three  shoots  or  branches  are  to  grow 
from  each  plant,  each  branch  to  bear  one  bloom 
only,  and  by  promptly  removing  all  superfluous 
shoots  as  fast  as  they  grow,  the  whole  energy  of 
the  plant  will  be  concentrated  in  the  three  shoots 
and  blooms  selected. — E.  Moly'NEUX. 


Trees  and  Shrub?. 


VERONICAS  IN  FLOWER. 
For  a  cool  greenhouse  or  conservator)'  the  various 
garden  forms  of  Veronica  speciosa  are  well  suited, 
as  protection  from  frost  is  all  they  need,  and  with 
a  little  heat  they  will  flower  more  or  less  throughout 
the  autumn  and  winter  months.    These  Veronicas 
are  very  accommodating,  for  neat  little  bushes  that 
will  bloom  well  may  be  had  in  pots  5  inches  or  (5 . 
inches   in    diameter,   while    if    needed   they    will 
quickly  form  large  specimens  a  yard  high  and  as 
much  through.     Of  course,  such  plants  need  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  root  room,  and  where  there  is 
<a  bed  in  the  conservatory  they  do  well  planted  out, 
provided   the   situation   is   light    and    airy.     Few 
plants  are  to  be  seen  in  greater  numbers  hawked 
about    the   streets   of   London  duiing  the  winter 
months  than  these  Veronicas,  and  the  cheap  rate 
at  which  they  are  disposed  of  would  indicate  that 
little  trouble  is  taken  with  them.     That  is  indeed 
the  case,  for  the  cuttings  are  struck  in  the  spring, 
and   when   frosts   are    over    planted    out.     Little 
attention  is  needed  during  the  summer  except  to 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  growing  shoots  once  or 
twice  to  ensure  a  bushy  habit,  as  well  furnished 
plants  are  necessary  for  potting.     By  the  end   of 
summer  they  will  be  neat  little  bushes,  and  if  lifted 
and  potted  carefully  will  scarcely  feel  the  check. 
These  Veronicas  form  such  a  mass   of  roots  when 
planted  out  that  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
reduce  them  before  potting ;  however,  if  not  carried 
to  excess,  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  plants, . 
or  at  most  with  only  the  loss  of  a  few  older  leaves. 
When  lifted  and  potted  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
frame  and  kept  rather  close  till  root-action  recom- 
mences, but  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  fibres  are 
again  active  in  the  new  compost.  Though  Veronicas 
%vere  in  a  good  many  cases  greatly  injured  or  killed 
outrii  ht  in  the  open  ground  last  winter  the  injured 
plants  recovered  so  quickly  that  soon  all  traces  of 
the  frost  were  obliterated.     They  will  strike  root 
readily  from  cuttings  at  nearh'  all   seasons  of  the 
year,  but  the  best  time  for  that  purpose   is   in  the 
spring,  the  cuttings  to  consist  of  the  young  shoots 
of  the  current  season.     They  need  to  be  kept  close 
and  shaded  till  struck,  which  will  not  take   long 
but  if  the  cuttings  are  allowed  to  flag  the  action  of 
rooting   will   be   much   retarded   theieby.     A  few 
garden  varieties  that  are  especially  good  are  Impe- 
rialis,  bright  amaranth-red,  a  vigorous  variety  of 
free  branching  habit  and  with  large  closely-packed 
spikes  of  blossoms  ;  Celestial  has  pretty  light  blue 
flowers ;  Reine  des   Bleues,  deep  blue;   Maiie  An- 
toinette, yjink ;  Jardin   Fleuri,  deep  carmine.    Blue 
Gem,  as  implied  bv  its  name,  has  blue  blossoms, 
Inif  in  habit  it  is  totally  unlike  any   of  the  pre- 
ceding,   forming    a  little    dense    Box-like   bush, 
that    when    in    good    condition    is    hardly    ever 
without  flowers,  T. 


Scarcity  of  Holly  berries.  -  It  seems  a  little 
singular  that,  in  a  season  like  the  past  has  been  for 
fruits  and  berries  of  nearly  all  and  every  descrip- 
tion, there  should  be  such  a  lack  of  Holly  berries, 
and  yet  so  it  is  ;  but  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
so  abundant  last  year  no  doubt  accounts  for  it, 
as  Holly  trees,  like  Apples,  do  not  bear  heavy  crops 
two  years  in  succession.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
the  flowers  suffered  from  the  late  spring  frosts. 
In  a  good  season  or  general  way  we  get  immense 
quantities,  as  the  Holly  abounds  all  over  the  estate 
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here,  and  trees  in  liedgerows  or  by  the  sides  of 
roads  in  the  open  are,' during  the  antnnin.  very 
beautiful.  Tliis  year  we  sent  far  and  wide  to  get 
what  we  wanted  for  home  decoration  and  sending 
away,  but  even  the  best  we  obtained  was  poor 
compared  with  what  we  us\ially  find,  as  the  berries 
were  thinly  set  on  the  twigs.— J.  Shei'PARD,  Wool- 
verstone  I'arli,  I/iitvich. 


GOLDEN  CONIFERS. 
Planted  with  discretion,  and  in  well  chosen  posi- 
tions, the  nnnicroiis  Conifers  having  their  foliage 
suffused  with  a  gnl.len  yellow  tint  are  capable  of 
producing  admiralile  effects  in  the  home  landscape, 
such  as  can  be  obtained  by  few  other  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  They  are  at  variinis  seasons  of 
the  year  particularly  bright  and  cheerful,  and,  un- 
like'variegated  Conifers,  they  do  not  become  <lis- 
fiaured  under  the  influence  of  the  hot  sunnuer's 
siin.  At  no  time  do  the  Golden  Conifers  look 
better  than  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  these  are 
the  seasons  they  are  most  required ;  hence  their 
value.  The  now  numerous  list  of  these  Golden 
Conifers  includes  some  superior  to  others  as  regards 
the  depth  of  colouring  and  its  persistency.  Among 
the  principal  varieties  to  be  recommended  are  the 
following : — 

Abies  e.kcelsa  aurea.— This  is  a  variety  of  the 
common  Spruce,  in  which  the  young  growths  are 
of  a  bronzy  yellow,  but  as  the  season  advances  the 
whole  plant  assumes  the  normal  tint.  Planted  in 
bold  groups  among  park  scenery,  the  Golden  Spruce 
is  capable  of  producing  a  very  fine  effect. 

Biota  oeientalis  atjrea. — This  is  the  old  and 
well-known  Golden  Arl5or-vit;e,  which  is  often  met 
with  under  the  name  of  Thuja  aurea.  It  forms  a 
dense  globular  bush,  with  the  yiunig  growing 
shoots  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  but  as  the  season 
advances  they  lose  their  yellow  tint,  and  by  the 
autumn  or  winter  the  whole  plant  is  quite  green. 
The  variety  elegant issi ma  is  distinct  and  hand- 
some, of  a  narrow  pyramidal  habit  of  growth,  very 
different  in  all  respects  from  the  preceding.  It  re- 
tains its  deep  golden  yellow  colour  during  the 
summer  months.  B.  orientalis  semperaurescens  is 
a  variety  in  which  the  golden  tint  is  retained 
throughout  the  year,  but  is  at  its  brightest  during 
the  season  of  growth.  It  is  rather  less  spreading 
in  habit  than  the  common  Golden  Arl>or-vita?. 

CtrPEESStJS  Lawsoniana  lutea. — This  is  by  far 
the  best  of  the  golden  varieties  of  Lawson's  C^iwess. 
It  is  free  in  growth  and  of  a  very  graceful  hnhit. 
The  colom-  of  this  Conifer  is  a  deep  golden  hue, 
which  becomes  moi-e  intensified  as  the  summer  ad- 
vances, and  never  to  my  knowledge  has  the  foliage 
been  singed  by  a  hot  scorching  sun  unless  the  roots 
were  suffering  from  drought.  In  short,  it  is  a  very 
desirable  jilant  from  an  ornamental  ]ioint  of  view. 
C.  thyoides  aurea,  also  known  as  Chaniiixyparis 
sphajroidea  aurea.  has  the  younggrowthof  agolden 
colour,  which  tint  is  retained  into  the  winter. 

JUNlPEHtrs  CHINENSIS  AtJRBA.  —  The  golden 
variety  of  the  Chinese  Juniper  is  surpissed  by  no 
other  Conifer  of  this  class  as  a  bright  yellow-foliaged 
shrub,  for,  like  the  golden  variety  of  Lawson's 
Cypress,  full  ex]josure  t(t  the  sunnuer's  sun  only 
tends  to  heighten  its  colour.  J.  japonica  aurea  is  a 
golden  form  of  J.  japonica,  which  is  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  a  dwarf  plant  of  J.  chinensis,  but  the 
colour  is  neither  so  deep  nor  so  lasting  as  in  the 
golden  variety  of  the  Chinese  Juniper. 

Larix  K.empferi. — The  Golden  Larch  forms  a 
moderate-.sized  tree  of  pyramidal  linliit.  The  leaves 
are  arranged  as  in  the  common  Larch,  but  they  are 
much  larger  in  all  respects.  Their  coloin-  when  first 
expanded  is  of  a  yellowish-green,  but  as  the  season 
advances  they  gradually  become  deeper  in  hue  till 
autumn.  This  is  the  only  deciduous  species  among 
golden  Conifers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
largest  in  growth.  It  is  also  known  as  Pseudo-Lari.x 
Ksempferi. 

PiNUS  SYLVESTIS  AUREA. — Tlic  Golden  Scotch 
Fir  is  a  very  ornamental  variety  forming  a  dwarf 
bush,  which  towards  the  end  of  autumn  assumes  a 
deep  golden  tint  and  retains  that  colour  throughout 
the  winter  till  the  ret.ur,n  of  spring,  when  it  changes 


to  the  nornia!  green  tint,  and  remains  in  that  con- 
dition throughout  the  summer  till  autumn  again 
sets  in. 

Retinospora  obtusa  AlTREA. — The  Golden  Re- 
tinospora  is  of  a  more  fastigiate  ha'  it  and  dvvarfer 
tlian  the  typical  form,  from  which  it  also  differs  by 
reason  of  the  young  growth  being  of  a  deep  golden 
yellow.  R.  obtusa  gracilis  aurea  is  a  very  open 
graceful  habited  plant,  which  during  the  growing 
season  has  the  young  shoots  suffused  with  a  yellow 
tint,  but  as  the  growth  is  matured  it  becomes  green. 
R.  plumosa  aurea  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  last, 
having  a  somewhat  pyramidal  and  ujiright  habit  of 
growth  clothed  with  pale  golden  soft  feathery 
foliage.  As  the  season  advances  a  good  deal  of  the 
golden  character  is  lost  till  the  following  year's 
growth  commences.  R.  jjisifera  aurea  has  the 
foliage  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  preceding,  and 
it  is  also  of  a  more  open  habit  of  growth.  R. 
tetragona  aurea  forms  a  dwarf  compact  bush  of 
very  slow  growth,  very  suitable  for  rockwork  or 
spots  where  slow-growing  subjects  are  desired. 
'I'he  young  growth  is  of  a  golden  colour,  which 
resists  the  sun  well,  and  retains  its  tint  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  season. 

Thuja  occidentalis  aurea. — This  is  a  dwarf 
golden  variety  of  the  American  Arbor-vitse,  and  one 
well  worth  cultivating.  It  is  of  comparatively  re- 
cent introduction,  and  at  present  but  little  known. 
T.  occidentalis  \'erva^neana  is  a  free,  slender- 
habited  kind,  in  character  a  good  deal  like  some 
individuals  of  the  common  American  kind,  but 
with  foliage  of  a  deep  golden  colour  during  the 
sunnuer,  changing  in  the  winter  to  a  yellowish 
brown. 

Taxus  baccata  aurea. — The  Golden  Yew  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description  ;  suffice  it  to 
say  it  is  always  brilliant  and  effective.  There  are 
several  other  varieties  more  or  less  golden  or  varie- 
gated, all  of  which  are  good,  but  this  is  the  best. 
The  variety  of  the  Yew  called  fastigiata  aurea  is 
a  golden  variety  of  the  Irish  Yew.  It  is  an  effec- 
tive plant,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  golden- 
foliaged  Conifers.  It  forms  a  striking  contrast 
as  regards  colour  to  the  scuubre  type  when  planted 
near  "or  alternatclv  with  it  on  a  lawn  or  terrace. 

T. 
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Crocus  hyemalis  var.  Foxi  (Boissier)  is  a 
pretty  white  tiower  with  black  anthera  in  its  yellow 
throai.,  and  a  stigma  cut  like  very  fine  gold  wire^ 
Lovely  iu  open-air  border  at  this  dull  season,  and  1  (■" 
of  frost  do  not  injure  its  flowers,  fragile  as  they 
appear.— P.  W.  B. 

CoIchieumBivonseisa  true  winter  bloomer  with 
soft  piuk  blooms,  not  large,  but  in  clusters,  very  effec- 
tive. Il  is  a  var.  of  Boissier's  C.  latifoUnra,  I  believe, 
but  sent  to  nie  by  Mr.  Ware  under  the  above  name. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  truly  wiuter  bloomer  here  after 
three  or  four  years*  trial. —  F.  W.  B. 

Adenophoras  for  cutting. — Inotice  these  plants 
are  recommended  for  this  purpose.  The  Campanu- 
las are  proverbially  bad  for  this  purpose,  but_  this  sec- 
tion is  the  worst  of  the  lot.  I  have  often  tried  them, 
but  they  do  not  last  an  hour.  As  border  plants,  how- 
ever, they  are  very  elpgant  and  lasting. — T.  Smith. 

Ijilium  speciosum  Krastzeri  In  bloom.— 
I  have  now  in  my  room  a  L'liuni  sjieciosum  Knetzeri 
in  bloom  with  six  good-sized,  well-formed  flowers  and 
two  buds — one  of  many  such— showing  how  ea-ily  this 
group  of  Lilies  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  September 
to  Christmas  or  even  later,  while  I  doubt  not  that 
Lilium  Uarrisi  in  some  places  is  fast  coming  into 
Hower.— A.  W. 

Hardy  flowers  at  Christmas.  —  Here  we 
could  have  cut  a  \iiy  beautiful  I  loucpict  on  Christmas 
Day  from  the  open  air  (after  the  thermometer  had 
gone  down  to  20°)  of  Christmas  Roses  in  variety, 
some  as  white  as  Eucharis  and  nearly  5  inches  in 
diameter,  Clolilcn  Winter  .lasmine.  Snnlax,  Euryliia 
or  Musk  shrub.  Myrtle,  Chrysanthemums,  Garrya, 
and  berries,  such  as  Euonymus  (red  and  wdiite 
vars.).  Holly  (scarlet  and  orange),  Cotoneaster, 
Skimmia,  &c.  Berberis  or  red-brown  Tellima  leaves 
with  Christmas  Roses  alone  on  long  stalks  make  a 
charmingly  fresh  winter  liouqnet,  or  same  foliage 


with  Chrysanthemums,  and  there  is  none  of  the 
lisheartening  brittleness  or  hay-like  shrivelling,  as 
is  the  case  with  luitlinuse  Maiden-hair.—  DUBLIN. 

The  early-flowering  Irises.  -  Before  we  can 
ay  definitely  when  these  ought  to  tiower,  no 
ilonbt  we  require  to  have  them  in  our  gardens  for 
several  years.  Hitherto  I.  Histrio  has  been  first, 
f  I  illowed  by  I.Vartani.  This  year  I.  Danfordise  is  first, 
pening  on  one  of  the  early  days  of  December,  fol- 
lowed a  fortnight  later  by  I.  Bakeriana,  while  the 

iwers  of  I.  Histrio  are  now  (Dec.  28)  only  showing 

lour.  I  am  writing  about  bulbs  growing  perma- 
nently in  open  ground,  and  not  potted  bulbs 
flowered  under  glass.  Should  we  have  mild  weather, 
juite  a  crowd  of  kinds  will  be  shortly  open.  I.Rosen- 
l)ackiana,  I.  reticulata  coerulea,and  others  are  show- 
ing their  spathes  ;  Galanthus  Elwesi  will  be  open  in 
1  day  or  two,  wdiile  quite  a  number  of  Snowdrops 
are  showing  their  spathes;  so  are  some. of  the 
Squills  and  Narcissus  Tazetta.  All  the  Daffodils 
are  well  above  ground.— T.  Smith,  A'e;r?'j'. 

Plants  in  bloom  at  Dublin. — The  following, 
are  in  Hower  in  the  open  air  after  12°  of  frost: 
Iris  alata  speciosa.  Crocus  hyemalis  Foxi,  C.  vitel- 
linus,  C.  Clusi,  &c.,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  two  or 
three  kinds  of  Wych  Hazel,  Garrya  elliptica  (male 
aiul  female),  Helleborus  niger  maximus,  H.  Mme. 
Fourcade,  H.  n.  luber,  H.  n.  major,  H.  n.  St. 
Brigid,  H.  n.  laxus,  and  H.  n.  precox.  The  two  last 
are  seedlings  raised  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  ;  both 
flowered  1  ist  July  and  have  ripened  a  fine  crop  of 
seed  (sown  in  October),  after  which  they  are  now 
producing  a  second  crop  of  flowers.  Eoth  are 
slender  in  growth,  but  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
likely  to  give  us  a  very  free-flowering  race  of  these, 
acceptable  winter  flowers.  We  never  had  so  many 
good  Chrysanthemums  at  Christmas  before  as  we 
have  this  ye  'r  from  plants  cut  down  early  in  June. 

— F.  W.  BURBIDCE. 

Laurus  Bernardi. — This  is  another  variety 
of  great  excellence  which  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
list  given  at  p.  5S,").  Its  habit  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  Caucasian  ;  the  leaves,  however,  are 
a  trifle  larger.  Its  principal  feature  is  the  intense 
deep  green  colour,  livalling  in  this  respect  that  of 
the  common  Holly.  A  word  of  explanation  is,  I 
think,  needed  in  respect  to  what  is  called  in  the 
list  the  broad-leaved  or  Versailles  Laurel.  The 
broadest  and  largest-leaved  kind  is  lightly  named 
latifolia  ;  it  may  have  originated  at  Versailles,  I 
cannot  say,  but  Mil  the  same  it  must  not  be  con- 
founderl  with  a  variety  called  L.  versaillensis, 
which  has  leaves  intermediate  between  the  common 
and  Caucasian  kinds,  and  whose  habit  is  nearly 
that  of  caucasica.  Another  good  kind — caucasica 
rotundifolia — is  of  the  same  colour  as  caucasica, but 
with  much  broader  leaves.  L.  pyramidalis  is  also  a 
distinct  kind,  but  the  best  of  all  is  imdoubtedly 
latifolia,  rivalling  in  habit  and  leafage  the  ever- 
green Magnolias. — T.  Smith. 


Obituary. 


W.  ALFRED  DICKSON. 
Mr.  William  Alfred  Dickson,  to  whoso  death 
at  the  age  of  54  years  we  briefly  referred  in 
iiur  last  issue,  bore  his  full  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  direction  of  the  business,  having 
had  the  entire  management  of  the  nurseiii'S  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  active  business  life.  As  a 
nurseryman,  very  few  men  living  had  such  know- 
ledge of  trees  and  plants.  He  had  that  quick  dis- 
cernment which  enabled  him  to  pick  lip  .a  point 
which  gave  a  characteristic  distimdiveness  and  a 
determining  feature  to  a  particular  plant,  and 
which  once  seen  seemed  never  to  be  forgotten.  If 
his  love  for  plants  did  not  lead  him  into  the  extra- 
vagant excesses  which  often  mark  the  enthusiast ; 
it  was  simply  because  his  business  brought  him 
into  close  contact  with  the  economical  properties 
of  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees.  Yet  the  tender 
regard  he  had  for  plants  and  flowers  was  mani- 
fested often  to  those  wdio  misht  be  brought  into 
contact  with  him  at  his  offices  in  the  nursery 
grounds.     At  such  times  when  his  attention  would 
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be  given  to  some  now  variety,  witli  the  introduc- 
tion of  wliieli  lie  was  closely  identified,  one  would 
find  on  his  table  now  a  Daffodil,  now  a.  Hose,  now 
a  Carnation,  orson\ething-  of  bright  beauty,  depend- 
ing^ upon  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  call 
might  happen  to  be  made.  "  In  this  iiarticular 
direction  manv  of  the  newly-introduced  plants  owe 
their  distinctive  title  to  the"  perceptive  and  mental 
endowment  of  Mr.  Alfred  Dickson.  His  jiowers  of 
concentration  and  determination  were  very  marked, 
and  whilst  he  was  no  theorist  in  the  connnon  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  he  had  the  courage  to  ad\ancc 
opinions  which  had  been  formed  after  long  years  of 
patient  practical  experience  and  thought.  As  an 
employer  he  was  firm,  without  that  sternness  which 
seemsinevitable  to  some  men  when  brcuight  into 
contact  with  the  problems  and  trials  in\olved  in 
the  employment  of  labour  and  in  dealing  with 
large  masses  of  men.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of 
method  and  punctual  discharge  of  duty.  For  Mrs. 
Dickson  and  her  young  family  of  six  children  deep- 
est sympathy  will  be  everywhere  felt. 


DR.  WILLIAM  ROBERT  WOODMAN. 

Dr.  Woodman  died  at  Devon  House,  Brondesbury, 
on  Sunday,  December  20,  1891,  the  day  following 
his  sixty-second  birthday.  He  has  been  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  gardening,' and  in  1.S71  he  succeeded 
his  uncle,  the'late  },h\  R.  T.  Pince,  of  the  Exeter 
Nursery,  and  carried  on,  under  the  familiar  title  of 
Lucombe,  Pince  and  Co.,  that  famous  old  concern 
with  much  spirit  and  enterprise  until  1883,  when 
he  relinquished  the  business.  To  record  all  his 
victories  at  horticultural  exhibitions  would  require 
a  whole  piage,  for  he  was  first  prize-winner  in  nearly 
every  competition  wherever  he  went,  and  his  mag- 
nificent collection  of  specimen  exhibition  plants 
was  at  that  time  unquestionably  the  finest  in 
existence.  From  1873  to  1877  he  won  in  open 
competition  upwards  of  one  hundred  first  prizes 
and  silver  cups,  the  most  notable  being  the  twenty- 
guinea  cup  at  Plymouth  for  twenty  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  "and  the  fifteen-guinea  cup  at 
Weston-super-Mare  for  twelve  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  which  victories  he  repeated  on  several 
occasions.  After  1877  he  did  not  again  compete 
for  prizes,  but  still  continued  to  the  last  as  an 
honorary  exhibitor,  his  extensive  and  artistic  dis- 
plays being  generally  the  chief  feature  of  the 
flower  shows  he  patronised.  Moreover,  his  own 
annual  exhibitions  of  Hyacinths  and  spring  flowers 
at  the  Exeter  Nursery  have  given  delight  to  thou- 
sands. 

Like  his  uncle.  Mr.  Pince,  he  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  St.  Thomas's  Local  Board  at  Exeter, 
and  was  the  largest  ratepayer  and  employer  of 
labour  in  his  parish.  He  was  also  chairman  of 
the  School  Board  there,  and  was  always^  first  and 
foremost  in  every  good  work.  W.  Napper. 

Chelsea. 

Mr.  Jas.  Williams.— We  hear  with  regret  that 
Mr.  James  Williams,  father  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  of  Upper  Holloway,  died  on  December 
24  last,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  he  having  been 
born  on  January  18,  l'797.  He  went  into  the  service 
of  Mr.  Warner, "Woodlands,  Hoddesden,  December 
17,  1817,  and  remained  in  the  family  until  he  re- 
tired, some  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ant.  Roozen. — We  learn  from  Haarlem 
that  Mr.  Ant.  Roozen,  Senior,  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  firm  of  bulb  growers  Ant.  Roozen  and 
Son,  died  at  Overveen,  on  the  Kith  ult.,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-six  years.  He  was  the  Nestor  of  the 
Haarlem  mnserymen,  and  known  far  and  wide 
for  his  special  knowledge  of  bulb  culture,  his 
untiring  energy,  anrl  his  great  benevolence. 


amounting  to  £38  lis.  4d.,  there  remained  .a  balance 
in  the  bank  of  £L'i!0  l.'is.  2d.  A  satisfactory  ]ior- 
trait  of  Mr.  Hibberd  has  been  hmig  in  the  Liudley 
Library.  The  balance  of  the  nion<'ys  received  is, 
after  payment  of  the  ex]ienses  of  the  deed,  to  be 
invested' for  the  benefit  of  the  oiphan  daughter  in 
the  names  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Hargreave,  Mr.  Leonard 
Barron,  and  Mr.  John  Collingridgc.  The  trust 
deed  is  to  contain  provisions  (1)  that  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  child  previous  to  her  attaining 
her  twelfth  year,  the  amount  then  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the"  trustees  shall  be  jiaid  to  the  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  I<"und  ;  (2)  that  in  the  event  of  the 
decease  of  the  child  at  any  jieriod  between  tlie 
twelfth  and  the  twenty-first  'year  of  her  age,  then 
the  moneys  invested  shall  become  the  absolute 
pro]iertv  of  her  unelc  and  guaidian,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Mitchell. 


PUBLIC  Gardens. 


Shirley  Hibberd  Memorial.— At  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  this 
scheme,  held  at  Chiswick  on  November  17,  1891, 
Dr.  Masters  in  the  chair,  it  was  announced  that 
the  sura  received  from  all  sources  was  £239  9s.  (id., 
and    that    after    the    payment    of    all   expenses, 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE  AND  PARK  SCHEME. 
As  secretary  to  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gar- 
dens Association,  which  has  worked  both  in  con- 
junction with  and  independently  of  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  and  the  Common  sPreservation  Society  in 
the  open  space  movement,  would  you  kindly  permit 
me  to  refer  to  two  points  in  his  letter  on  the  above 
scheme  appearing  in  your  issue  to-day  ? 

First,  as  regards  th"e  difficulty  iMr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
anticipates  in  the  Alexandra  Park  being  outside 
the  county  of  London,  the  Open  Spaces  Act,  1890, 
of  which  this  association  secured  the  passing  last 
year,  specially  meets  this  case.  By  one  of  its 
clauses  any  local  authority  named  in  the  previous 
Open  Spaces  Acts  can  now  acquire  open  spaces 
outside,  or  partly  outside,  their  respective  areas, 
and  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Acts 
with  respect  thereto,  to  all  intents  aiul  purposes  as  if 
tlie  spaces  were  situated  within  their  borders.  Thus 
Parliiiment  very  properly  recognised  the  fact  that 
it  migltt  be  nee'dftd  for  large  towns  to  acquire  open 
land'on  their  bonlers,  or  even  outside  them. 

Second,  as  regards  the  price.  The  property  of 
the  London  Financial  Association  is  in  two  divi- 
sions, the  building  estate  and  the  park,  which  can- 
not be  built  on,  it  having  been  made  over  as  "  a 
place  of  public  resort  and  recreation  "  by  an  Act 
passed  in  186t),  subject  to  a  reasonable  charge  for 
adnaission.     The  area  appears  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Building  Estate. _ 
Balance  of  original  area      ...     17"  acres 
Released  from  park  in  1875  ..       75  acres 

252  acres 

Park  and  Site. 

Freehold       13t  acres 

Leasehold     28  acres 

162  acres 

Total  t>i-ea 414  acres 

According  to  Mr.  Littler's  schenje,  the  price  asked 
for  the  whole  area,  including  the  palace,  is  £275,000, 
or  about  £6G0  per  acre  with  the  palace  thrown  in. 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  considers  that  the  1(32  acres  of 
park,  owing  to  their  statutory  reservation  in  favour 
of  the  public,  are  worth  very  little.  That,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  the  case,  for  as  a  charge  can 
be  levied  for  admission,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  they 
might  become  very  valuable  in  the  hands  of  some 
Ijoople  for  certaiii  kinds  of  sport  or  amusement, 
however  badly  their  present  owners  may  have  made 
them  pay.  As  regards  the  building  estate,  we  are 
informed  land  of  that  class  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hornsey  is  worth  £800  per  acre,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  go  down  in  value.  If  so.  it  would  appear 
that'some  kind  of  all-round  price  has  been  hit  upon 
in  Mr.  Littler's  scheme  for  the  two  parts  of  the 
estate,  especially  when  one  includes  the  palace. 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefev're  rather  deprecates  the  palace 
remaining  a  feature  in  the  scheme.  But  one  can 
easily  see  how  immensely  useful  it  would  be  at 
holiday  seasons  as  a  place"  of  shelter  alone  in  our 
changeable  climate.  And  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Littler's  forecasts  of  possible  receipts  from  letting 
out  the  building  for  concerts,  entertainments,  &c.. 
were  realised,  all  such  receipts  would  be  so  much 


to  the  good  in  rerkoiiing  the  eos(  of  tlic  mainten- 
anc<'  of  this  park,  and  comparing  it  witli  any  other 
in  London,  where  there  are  no  such  set-olTs.  If 
receijits  arc  forthcoming,  so  much  the  better,  and, 
if  not,  the  Alexandra  Park  would  be  in  no  wise 
dilTerent  to  any  other  pul)lic  open  space.  Mr 
Littler  seems  to  be  acting  entirely  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  in  bringing  forward  this  schenu',  and 
the  )irice  he  ap|ie,irs  to  have  arrived  at  should  not 
lie  too  hastily  assumed  as  extravagant. — BASIL 
Holmes,  in  Tim  s. 


Open  spaces  for  London.  -I'nder  Part  IV.  of 
the  General  Powers  Bill  of  the  London  County 
Council,  which  deals  with  the  subject  of  open 
spaces,  the  Council  seek  for  powers  to  carry  into 
effect  an  agreement  for  the  exchange  of  certain 
lands  forming  part  of  Peckham  Rye  Common  for 
certain  other  lands  of  not  less  area  adjoining  the 
I'ommon.  Power  is  also  sought  to  compel  the 
owner  of  Fairseat  House  and  grounds,  which  coin- 
jirise  2|  acres,  and  form  the  leasehold  portion  (jf 
Waterlow  Park,  Highgate,  to  sell  the  freehold,  to- 
wards which  the  doiujr  of  Waterlow  Park  gave 
£()000.  The  Council  also  ask  Parliament  to  em- 
power them  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
trustees  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  for  the  transfer  to 
them  of  the  powers  possessed  by  the  trustees,  and 
after  the  completion  of  any  such  agreement  to 
maintain  the  gardens  for  public  recreation.  Power 
is  also  sought  to  acquire  for  open  s|)aces  certain 
pieces  of  land  on  either  side  of  Highgate  Road, 
and  to  appropriate  towards  the  expense  of  their 
pmchase  any  balance  of  the  £12,000  paid  by  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  in  1889  for  the  appro- 
priation of  a  portion  of  St.  Pancras  Burial-ground. 


■Wallflowers  unhealthy  {G.  Palleti).—  !  was 
unable  to  find  the  small  maggots  mentioned  by  Mr. 
G,  Pallett  (?  if  the  name  is  correct),  which  were  said 
to  be  attacking  the  Wallflower  roots  which  he  for- 
warded, but  1  expect  they  had  escaped  into  the  Moss 
in  which  the  roots  were  packed.  That,  however,  was 
not  of  much  importance,  as  the  malformations  of 
the  roots  were  not  caused  by  them,  but  by  the  club- 
root  fungus  (Plasiuodiophora  brassic:e)  maggots. 
The  Wallflower,  being  a  cruciferous  plant,  belongs 
to  the  same  natural  order  as  the  Cabbage  and 
Turnip,  and  so  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  this 
fungus.  A  dressing  of  quicklime  will  not  be  of 
much  use  ;  the  only  way  is  not  to  grow  a  crop  of  any 
cruciferous  plant  on  the  infested  soil  for  at  least 
two  years,  and  to  give  the  ground  a  good  dressing 
of  gaslime.  The  spores  of  this  fungus  will  remain 
alive  in  the  soil  many  months,  so  that  until  it  is 
quite  certain  that  there  are  none  living  in  the 
ground,  no  plants  which  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
should  be  grown  in  it.—  G.  S.  S. 

Tomato  roots  diseased.— I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  the  Tom.ato  roots  sent  by  Jlr.  D.  Clagne. 
They  are  certaiidy  not  '-clubbed"  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word ;  that  is  they  are  not  infested 
by  the  club-root  fungus  (Plasiuodiophora  bras- 
sicEe).  The  nodules  on  the  roots  are  caused  by  one 
(if  the  eelworms  (Tylenchus  sp.).  There  are  several 
kin<ls  of  these  eelworms ;  some  attack  plants, 
causing  "  cockles ''  in  wheat,  and  what  is  called 
"  sickness  "  in  clover ;  others  warts  on  the  roots,  &c. 
Eelworms  may  also  be  found  in  vinegar  or  stale 
jiaste.  No  doubt  your  Cucumbers  were  attacked  by 
the  same  pest.  I  could  not  find  any  of  the  worms 
in  the  nodules,  but  I  found  plenty  of  their  eggs. 
The  best  way  to  destroy  this  pest  is  to  burn  the 
Ijlants  and  all  the  earth  which  came  in  contact 
with  their  roots.— G.  iS.  S. 


Names  of  plants.—/.  T.  C.  J.— Fuchsia  pro- 

cunibons. Jiio.  ScauimeU.  —  'i,  hxWa  anceps  ;  2,  L, 

Arnoldiana  ;   3,  L.  autumualis. J.   G.   G. — 1,   Be- 

gocia  metallica  ;   2,  B.  ascotensis ;  3,  B.  insignia. 

Carfin. — 1,  Sedum  Ewersi ;    2,  Echeveria  retufa  ;    3, 

Stachys  lanata ;  4,  send  better  specimen  in  flower. 

PatJi. — 1,  Davallia  canariensis ;  2,  Elk's-horn  Fern 
(Aerostichum  alcicorue) ;  3,  Lady  Fern  (Athjrium 
Filix-foemina)  ;  4,  Doodia  lunulata  ;  5,  Pteris  longi- 
folia  ;  6,  Nephrodiura  luoUe. 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 


ECONOMIC  CONIFER  PLANTING. 

(^Continued  from  p.  5.^2.) 

Lambert's  Cypress  (Cupressiis  Lxmbertiana)  is 
a  decided  acquisitiuii  for  seaside  planting,  while 
it  is  a  tree  ot  the  easiest  culture  and  its  timber 
is  also  Valuable.  In  the  foiinaticm  of  seaside 
plantations  and  screen  belts,  few  evergreen 
trees  can  bo  turned  to  belter  advantage  in  the 
way  of  shelter  than  Lambert's  Cypres?,  and  in 
support  of  this  I  might  refer  to  the  extensive 
use  of  the  tree  all  around  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
particularly  the  northern  and  eastern  parts.  The 
soiithern  English  counties,  too,  atlord  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  value  of  this  Cypre.<<s  for 
seaside  planting  ;  indeed  many  cases  might  be 
adduced  were  it  at  all  necessary.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Lambert's  Cyjiress  is  not  perfectly 
hardy  in  all  inland  situation-i,  and  this  is  much 
to  1)3  regretted,  for  tlie  occasional  dying  out  of 
specimens,  either  by  reas  m  of  cold  windy  situa- 
tions or  from  the  efl'ects  of  frost,  has  given  to 
the  tree  a  bad  name  and  the  rather  uncalled- 
for  appellation  of  "half-hardy.''  No  doubt 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  trutli  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  tree  for  indiscriminate  planting 
is  not  well  suited,  for  it  certainly  is  provoking 
to  have  established  specimens  killed  to  the 
ground  when  we  are  visited  by  unusually 
severe  winters.  From  a  number  of  observa- 
tions made  in  various  ]iarts  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  I  have  very  unwillingly 
come  to  tlie  conclusion  that,  unless  in  sheltered 
iidand  situations,  it  is  fo!ly  to  plant  th's  Cy- 
press in  any  quantity.  For  say  20  miles  in- 
land it  would  seem  to  be  safe  enough,  but  after 
that  distance  it  is  hardly  to  bo  ri-lied  upon  dur- 
ing a  severe  English  winter.  But  this  of  itself 
is  no  reason  why  the  tree  should  be  wholly 
condemned,  and  that,  too,  for  the  following 
among  other  reasons  :  First,  we  are  short  of 
evergreen  trees  that  will  succeed  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  Lambert's  Cypress  is  one  of  the  few 
that  does  well  in  such  situations.  Second,  for 
truly  economic  use,  a  tree  that  will  survive  in 
certain  places  only  where  most  others  fail,  and 
by  so  doing  allowing  ns  to  get  a  nundjer  of  spe- 
cies established  that  without  its  aid  would  be 
impossible,  is  not  to  be  condemned  wholesale. 
Third,  the  tree  in  question  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  handsome  of  its  tribe.  It  shoidd 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  economic  value  of  a 
tree  does  not  He  wholly  in  its  value  as  a 
timbei'-producer,  but  must  be  extended  to  its 
suitability  for  planting  in  soils  and  situations 
where  the  majority  of  others  wouM  fail,  and 
by  so  doing  pave  the  way  for  the  timber  jjro- 
ducing  class.  As  well  as  the  tree  in  question, 
the  Cluster  Pine  (Pinua  Pinaster),  the  Austrian 
Pine  (P.  austriaca),  the  Scotch  Pine  (P.  .sylves- 
tris),  and  some  others  might  be  specially  men- 
tioned. That  the  wood  of  Lambert's  Cypress 
will  ever  be  of  great  value  in  this  country  I 
much  doubt. 

Nordmann's  Fir  (Abies  Nordmanniana)  has 
hardly  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  planters  of 
five-and-twenty  years  ago.  That  it  is  a  valuable 
tree  cannot  be  gainsaid,  but  for  truly  economic 
or  profitable  planting  it  is  not  very  well 
adapted,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons.  Its 
inclination  is  to  rclain  a  well  branched  stem, 
and  this  certainly  it  does  better  than  perhaps 
any  other  species  when  allowed  i)lenty  of  roon), 
but  when  planted  amongst  the  general  run  of 
our  forest  trees,  ami  where  partially  ccmfined  I 
have  noticed  that  the  tree  deteriorates  con- 
siderably, the  growth  being  stunted  and  the 
tree  liable  to  become  aflected  by  disease.  From 


a  series  of  measurements  taken  of  Nordinann's 
Fir,  I  have  found  the  average  annual  increase  of 
stem  to  be  about  2  cubic  feet,  while  the  up- 
ward growth  is  about  2  feet  3  inches.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  trees  that  are  growing 
under  no  exceptional  conditions.  The  tree 
would  seem  to  thrive  well  iu  a  great  variety  of 
Soils,  ami  in  reclaimed  peat  bog  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  the  growth  is  perhaps  not  exceeded  by 
trees  growing  in  any  other  part  of  these  isles, 
not  even  in  the  deep  rich  soils  of  so  re  of  the 
southern  English  counties.  Several  experiments 
were  made  with  the  wood  of  home-grown  spe- 
cimens of  this  tree,  and  they  were  fairly  satis- 
factory, at  least  as  much  so  as  could  be  expected 
from  immature  timber,  for  the  tree  has  no' 
been  sufficiently  long  in  this  counti'y  for  fully 
ripened  wood  to  be  obtained.  At  one  time  I 
was  rather  favourably  impressed  with  the  value 
of  Nordmanu's  Fir  for  forest  planting,  but  with 
extended  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
tree  it  does  not  seem  at  present  that  it  will  ever 
turn  out  of  great  commercial  value. 

La\vson's  Cypress  (Cupressus  Lawsoni)  is 
generally  well  spoken  of  as  a  good  all-round 
forest  tree  in  this  country.  It  grows  vigorously 
on  many  soils,  and  produces  a  rich  grained 
timber  of  excellent  quality.  Then  it  is  very 
hardy,  for  in  the  northern  parts  of  Great 
Britain  it  has  grown  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
and  is  much  thought  of  as  a  tree  for  general 
aflbresling  purposes.  It  has  not  been  noticed 
to  be  at  all  subject  to  disease,  and  insects  do 
not  prey  on  it,  this  tdding  considerably  to 
its  value.  So  far  as  I  have  noticed,  the  Law- 
son's  Cypres-s  is  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  soil. 
It  makes  rapid  progress  on  peat  bog  if  well 
drained  and  tierated,  and  all  tin  better,  too,  if 
the  peat  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  loamy 
or  clayey  soil  at  the  time  of  planting.  It  is 
readily  propagated,  and  even  when  of  large  size 
it  can  be  easily  transplanted. 

Pints  ridiga  has  been  found  a  good  tree 
for  planting  in  waste  sandy  districts  and  fur 
that  purpose  it  has  been  turned  to  good  ac- 
count in  several  of  the  seaside  counties  of 
England.  Unless  for  firewood  and  temporary 
fencing,  the  timber  of  this  otherwise  valuable 
Pine  is  unworthy  of  special  attention. 

The  Mount  Atl.w  Cedar  (Cedriis  atlantic  i) 
is  for  planting  on  cold  late  soils  and  exposed 
situations  a  tree  of  at  least  second-rate  value. 
1  have  noticed  it  growing  freely,  and  been 
struck  with  its  healthy  appearance  on  a  cold 
stilt'  loam  bordering  on  clay,  and  where  only 
a  very  limited  number  of  trees  could  subsist. 
So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  timber  of 
the  Mount  Atlas  Cedar  is  preferable  to  that  of 
either  the  Lebanon  or  Indian  forms. 

The  above  trees  may  be  considered  as  includ- 
ing all  such  as  have  been  found  of  value  in 
economic  planting,  and  I  doubt  much  whether 
any  others  can  be  added  to  the  list.  Pinus 
insignis  is  certainly  a  most  valuable  tree  for 
seaside  ])laiiting,  but  it  is  not  hardy  inland, 
and  does  not  produce  timber  of  any  particular 
value  ;  neither  is  it  to  be  recommended  as  a 
shelter-giver.  Abies  grandis  and  k.  nobilis 
have  been  recommended  for  aH'oresting  pur- 
poses, but  from  my  own  experience  I  am  not 
much  in  favour  of  extensive  plimting  of  either 
species.  The  former  produces  nice  clean  wood 
and  grows  rapidly  when  planted  in  not  too 
confined  a  space  and  where  it  is  sheltered. 
From  my  note-book  I  find  that  a  specimen  of 
Abies  grandis  at  Penrhyn  Castle,  in  Wales, 
and  which  I  had  felled,  produced  fully  73  feet 
<jf  timber  in  sixty  years.  When  mixed  in  a 
close  plantation,  my  experience  is  that  it  does 
not   maintain    the  same   character   for   timber- 


production  that  it  will  when  planted  a.s  a  stan- 
dard, but  well  sheltered.  Regarding  the  Arau- 
curia  imbricata  and  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  little 
need  be  said,  the  diminishing  demand  fur  young 
trees  telling  its  own  tale. 

Menzies'  Spruce  (.Abies  Mcnziesi)  deserves 
a  more  extended  trial  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. That  it  will  yet  ])rove  of  value  for 
economic  planting  in  this  country  I  am  led 
to  believe. 

I  have  closely  watched  the  growth  and 
tested  the  timber  of  many  other  Conifers,  but 
beyond  the  foregoing,  few  are  worthy  of  special 
remark  or  fitted  for  profitable  planting  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  less  known  Conifers  may 
yet  mm  out  of  value  foreconomic  planting,  but 
those  treated  of  in  the  series  of  papers  now 
co.:cluded  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  best. 

A.  D.  Webster. 

Ilnl/ljlhlh;    Kfstoii,  h'c),t. 


Abies  Douglasi. — There  is  now  no  doubt 
thiit  in  this  tree  we  have  one  of  the  most 
valuable  additions  to  our  forest  trees,  whether 
in  an  ornamental  or  a  commercial  sense.  It 
should  be  extensively  planted,  but  only  in  shel- 
tered positions,  as  the  annual  growth  is  so  rapid 
that  the  leading  shoot  becomes  rleflected  under  the 
inlhienco  of  long-prevailing  winds.  It  is  perfectly 
harily.  and  does  not  seem  particular  as  to  soil. 
There  is  a  fine  variety,  glauca,  with  a  greyish 
bloom  on  the  foliage,  and  of  more  robust  habit 
than  the  ordinary  green  kind. 

Cupres3us  i-aacrocarpa  as  an  avenue  tree. 

—  In  reply  to  .J.  JI.  Wil.^on  (p.  .",.',2)  I  may  say  that 
t'ujH'essus  m  crocirpa  forms  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  desirable  avenue  trees  that  I  know  of.  Of 
course,  it  does  best  near  or  on  the  sea-coast,  but 
that  it  will  succeed  well  in  inland  situations  is  also 
wi'll  known.  Few  soils  would  seem  to  come  amiss 
to  it.  but  I  have  had  it  thriving  splendidly  on  de- 
cayed ve>retable  mutter  mixed  with  broken  rocky 
debris.  I  would  wdvise  Mr.  Wilson  first  of  all  to 
open  pits  3  feet  wide,  15  feet  deep  and  well  break 
up  the  bottom  soil  and  that  around  the  edges 
of  the  pits.  If  the  soil  is  stiff  and  .■stubborn,  sub- 
stitute a  mixture  of  well-dec  lyed  leaf-soil  :md  good 
lo  nil,  and  place  the  young  trees,  which  should 
not  be  of  less  size  than  4  feet  high,  bushy  anil  well 
rooted,  in  this,  .st  iking  them  firmly  i,t  once,  so  as 
to  iirevent  wind-rocking  and  consequent  laceration 
of  the  roots.  The  trees  m 'V  be  placed  24  feet 
apart  and  9  feet  back  from  the  diive ;  but  if  I  were 
planting  and  had  the  trees  to  spare,  I  should 
plMce  them  12  feet  apart  at  the  first,  and  in  years 
to  come  and  when  it  was  found  necessary,  remove 
every  other  specimen,  thus  leaving  the  per- 
manent ones  at  a  distance  of  24  feet  from  e  'ch 
other.  Do  not  plant  too  deeply,  but  r.ither  mound 
the  trees  and  make  uji  in  summer  by  mulching. 
Fiu-  elegance  of  growth  and  beauty  of  foliage  tint 
Cupressus  macroc  irpa  in  its  own  way  stands  un- 
rivalled as  an  avenue  tree. — A.  D.  W. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Pa.pts.—Thu  journal  i»  pub- 

Linked  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  fonn  ttu 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
\s.  6d. ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden /rom  its  commencci>ient  to  end  O/1890,  thirty-eight  vol*., 
price,  cloth,  £2S  4«. 

"  Gardening    Illustrated  "   Monthly    Parts.  —  This 

journal  IS  published  in  nt  at  hi  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  tphich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5rf.  ;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Paris.— This  journal  it 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  is 
iTwst  suitable  for  reference  pre^nous  to  the  issiu  of  the  yearly 
volume*.     Price  5rf. ;  post  free,  8d. 

**  Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  0}  upwards  OJ 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  «tc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free, \s.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  1 8S2. -fonlmm  Alpha- 
betical Lists  or  alt  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  correctea 
up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Oardeiut  and  Country 
Seats  (containing  over  0000^  have  been  vei-y  cart^l'ully  and  e-cten- 
Mivelv  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  tfie  most  complete  ever 
pnUi-heJ.     Pricf  Is.;  bu  i>o3l,'[s   31. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  chantfc  it  rather  ;  b'-t 
The  Art  itseik  is  Xaturl."— ^A»A(d/tia!'t'. 


Rose  Garden. 


DISEASES  AND  ENEMIES  OF  ROSES. 

To  those  who  have  not  had  a  long  experience 
among  Roses  this  paper  may  seem  somewhat 
premature,  still  a  few  practical  hints  upon  how 
t3  cure,  or  at  any  rate  check,  most  of  the  insects 
and  diseases  which  affect  these  favourite  flowers 
cm  scarcely  ever  be  out  of  place.  By  the  time 
tliese  notes  are  in  print  there  will  be  a  great 
number  of  pot  Roses  in  full  growth.  Roses  are 
oftentimes  allowed  to  get  into  a  bad  state, 
s'mply  because  remedies  have  not  been  applied 
in  time,  and  this  fact  induces  me  to  submit  this 
paper  so  early  in  the  year. 

Green-fly. 
This  is  a  very  common  pest  among  Roses. 
It  comes  directly  growth  commences,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  very  quickly  it  in- 
creases and  sjjreads.  These  little  pests  collect 
at  the  tips  of  the  youngest  and  tenderest 
shoots  of  the  Rose,  and  unless  clieoked, 
they  very  quickly  smother  the  whole  of  the 
ycuug  growths.  Whether  Roses  are  grown 
under  glass  or  in  the  open  air,  green-fly 
seems  far  more  prevalent  after  easterly  winds 
and  after  any  sudden  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature. The  best,  cheapest,  and  cleanest  in- 
secticide for  green-fly  is  good  soft  soap.  I  have 
tried  many  mixtures,  and  although  most  of  them 
were  eftectual,  and  some  of  them  really  good, 
when  used  as  directed,  I  have  never  found 
anything  to  equal  soft  soap  and  the  fumes 
of  tobacco.  The  one  great  mistake  so  often 
made  when  attempting  to  cleanse  Roses  of 
any  insects  is  applying  i.he  solution  too  strong. 
I  use  a  solution  of  one  1  oz.  to  2  oz.  of  soft 
soap  to  a  gallon  of  rain  water.  "  Nichol- 
son's Dictionary  of  Gardening "  gives  the  pro- 
portions as  "  8  lbs.  of  soft  soap  to  12  gallons  of 
rain-water,  and  1  gallon  of  tobacco  water  added 
after  it  is  cold.''  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake  here,  as  8  oz.  of  good 
soft  soap  with  the  addition  of  tobacco  water 
would  be  sufliciently  strong  to  kill  fly  if  it  was 
properly  applied.  Even  if  we  read  it  that  it  is 
the  black  or  Bean-fly  to  which  allusion  is  made, 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water 
is  excessive  and  likely  to  do  far  more  harm  than 
good.  If  you  boil  the  soft  soap,  say  2  lbs.  at  a 
time,  in  about  a  gallon  of  water,  you  will  find  it 
congeal  into  a  jelly  when  cold^  Reduce  this  to 
the  proportion  of  the  solution  I  suggest,  using 
the  full  strength  of  2  oz.  to  a  gallon  when 
syringing  plants  without  much  very  young 
growth  upon  them.  The  foliage  of  Roses  is 
very  tender,  and  one  often  finds  the  younger 
leaves  and  flower-buds  drop  after  being  syringed 
with  any  insecticide  that  was  a  trifle  too  strong. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  strength  I  give  is  quite 
sufficient  to  kill  the  fly,  prevent  mildew  to  a 
great  extent,  and  also  keep  the  foliage  clean  and 
healthy  if  you  syringe  frequently.  When  ap- 
plied at  this  strength  it  will  generally  kill  the 
fly  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  crippling  the 
young  and  tender  growths  upon  the  plants. 
This  is  a  very  important  consideration,  as  the 
flies  congregate  around  the  youngest  and  most 
tender  shoots  ;  therefore,  the  full  strength  of  any 
remedies  must  be  directed  against  such  parts,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  be  injurious  to  the  plants. 
Do  not  be  impatient  if  the  first  application  does 


not  kill  all  the  aphides  ;'it  very  seldom  does  with- 
out almo.st  irreparable  injury  to  the  plant ;  rather 
try  again  with  the  mi.xture  of  same  strength. 
One  advantage  in  using  good  soft  soap  lies  in 
its  being  a  grand  cure  for  and  also  a  preventive 
against  mildew.  It  also  cleanses  any  dust  from 
the  foliage  and  allows  the  plant  to  feed — if  I 
may  so  express  it — upon  the  atmosphere.  Where 
fly  has  obtained  a  hold  —  which  is  quite 
impossible  if  you  frequently  use  a  weak 
solution  of  soft  soap — it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
fumigate  the  house  over -night  and  then 
effectually  kill  the  few  survivors  by  a  rather 
stronger  syringing  in  the  morning.  I  am  not  par- 
tial to  tobacco  for  Roses  ;  it  is  too  often  used 
stronger  than  one  imagines  it  to  be,  and  I  have 
seen  many  a  fine  house  of  plants  quite  ruined 
for  the  season  by  having  had  a  little  too  strong 
a  fumigation.  The  chief  art  in  using  tobacco 
for  fumigating  is  to  keep  the  smoke  up  forsonje 
time  and  not  to  have  it  strong.  A  fumigation  of 
double  the  length  of  time  and  of  half  the  strength 
given  by  many  would  be  quite  as  effectual  as 
regards  killing  the  fly,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  prevent  injury  to  the  tender  growths  of  the 
Rose.  A  weak  fumigation  makes  the  flies  more 
susceptible  to  the  effects  of  the  syringing  in  the 
morning,  but  there  are  one  or  two  varieties  of 
Roses  which  seem  to  have  a  great  objection  to 
tobacco  in  any  form.  That  grandest  of  white 
Roses,  Niphetos,  has  more  than  once  sadly  dis- 
appointed me  by  dropping  its  very  young 
flower-buds  after  being  fumigated  ;  at  the  same 
time  there  were  many  other  varieties  of  Roses 
in  the  house,  which  were  none  of  them  afl'ected 
by  the  smoke.  Seeing  that  the  plants  of  Niphetos 
scattered  here  and  there  all  through  the  house 
were  afl'ected  in  the  same  manner,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  attributing  it  to  the  tobacco  fumes. 
I  may  remark  that  I  have  invariably  noticed 
that  this  variety  seems  far  more  tender  when  its 
flower-buds  are  forming  than  at  any  other  time. 
Mildew. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  discouraging  in 
the  cultivation  of  Roses  than  to  find  that 
this  has  gained  a  firm  hold,  more  especially 
when  the  plants  are  growing  in  the  open  air. 
Under  glass  I  do  not  believe  anyone  need 
be  seriously  troubled  with  it  if  he  follow  the 
simple  directions  I  give  in  this  paper.  There 
are  two  things  which  seem  to  me  to  bring  this 
disease  and  assist  it  to  increase  with  most  mar- 
vellous rapidity.  I  allude  to  cold  draughts  and 
dryness  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  while  in  full 
growth.  Now  both  of  these,  as  well  as  sudden 
and  exti-eme  changes  in  the  temperature,  can 
be  avoided  under  glass  if  due  care  be  taken. 
After  a  very  hot  and  sultry  day,  I  have  some- 
times noticed  this  disease  severely  attack 
the  plants,  both  indoors  and  out.  One  must 
avoid  giving  the  growing  plants  any  check 
if  he  wishes  to  steer  clear  of  this  annoy- 
ing blight  or  fungus.  It  matters  very  little  in 
what  form  this  check  is  given,  whether  it  be 
from  drought,  crippling  the  young  foliage  by 
too  strong  a  solution  of  any  insecticide,  or  by 
checking  the  points  of  the  growing  roots  with 
an  overdose  of  liquid  manure,  as  anything 
which  checks  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plant 
gives  mildew  a  great  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing itself.  I  find  the  most  simple  and  effectual 
preventive  of  mildew  to  be  the  following  :  Wet  a 
little  good  flowers  of  sulphur  (black  preferred,  on 
account  of  its  less  unsightly  appearance),  make 
this  into  paste  before  adding  the  solution  of 
soft  soap  of  the  ordinary  strength,  and  it  will 
assimilate  with  the  water  much  better.  Keep 
the  whole  well  stii'red,  and  use  it  in  the  same 
way  as  for  the  green-fly.  Sulphur  applied  by 
syringing  gets  into  touch  with  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  plant  than  when  dusted  over  the  foliage 


in  any  way,  and  when  the  foliage  is  dry  it  is 
left  in  a  far  more  even  coating  than  can  possibly 
be  secured  in  any  other  form. 

Scale. 

Unless  the  plant  affected  with  this  insect 
is  very  valuable,  by  all  means  destroy  it  at 
once.  This  little  pest  spreads  slowly,  but 
very  surely,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  clear  a 
plant.  Use  a  solution  of  soft  soaj)  of  double 
strength,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  little  paraftin 
oil  ;  a  tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of  insecticide 
will  be  sufficient.  Wipe  the  plant  over  with 
this  solution  every  day,  taking  care  not  to  have 
much  in  the  sponge  or  brush,  as  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  run  down  the  stem  of  the  plant 
to  the  roots. 

Red  Rust,  or  Orange  Fungus. 

I  know  of  no  cure  for  this,  but  it  very  seldom 
attacks  plants  grown  under  glass,  and  as  it 
seldom  puts  in  an  appearance  out  of  doors  until 
the  main  crop  of  bloom  is  secured,  it  is  not  so 
formidable  as  many  other  diseases. 

Maggots. 
These,  the  larvise  of  the  Tortrix  Bergman- 
niaua,  are  very  destructive  among  Roses  ;  they 
eat  out  the  tips  of  the  young  growths  just 
as  the  flower-buds  are  forming,  and  if  they  do 
not  quite  destroy  the  embryo  bud,  they  gener- 
ally injure  it  enough  to  stop  its  opening  into 
a  perfect  bloom.  Hand-picking  is  the  only 
sure  remedy  for  these.  When  engaged  in 
killing  these  insects,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  disturb  the  tree  more  than  can  be  helped ;  if 
you  shake  it  in  any  waj',  the  maggots  suspended 
upou  threads  will  drop  from  the  plants  and  so 
escape.  There  is  generally  a  maggot  inside  of 
the  leaves  that  are  curled  up,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  gently  and  yet  firmly  .squeeze  this 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  so  crush  it. 

Thrips  and  Red  Spider. 
These  give  more  trouble  during  the  hotter 
paits  of  the  summer  than  in  the  spring.  They 
are  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  after  they  have 
been  allowed  to  gain  a  footing,  and  should 
never  be  found  upou  Roses  under  glass. 
Syringing  with  the  mixture  recommended 
above  and  an  occasional  slight  fumigation 
will  keep  the  plants  free  from  these.  There 
is  a  larger  and  darker  coloured  variety  of  thrips 
which  sometimes  attacks  the  Rose  blooms.  All 
light  coloured  and  thin-petalled  varieties  are 
completely  spoilt  when  attacked  by  this  insect. 
I  have  never  seen  Roses  under  glass  troubled 
with  this  variety,  but  in  some  seasons  out  of 
doors  I  have  lost  immense  quantities  of  good 
flowers  through  its  attacks.  It  leaves  a  dirty 
brown  mark  all  over  the  blooms  and  feeds  upon 
the  coating  of  the  petals.  A.  P. 


Button-hole  Roses. — Where  Roses  are  wanted 
for  button-holes,  there  should  be  specially  culti- 
vated Ma  Capucine.  the  loveliest  of  all  Rose-buds 
for  the  purpose,  and  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  a 
beautiful  long  bud  of  a  clear  rich  yellow  colour. 
Most  Rose-buds  are  too  fat  for  button-holes,  or,  if 
small  enough,  do  not  show  their  colour  sufficiently  ; 
but  the  two  above-named  varieties  seem  to  have 
been  raised  expressly  for  the  purpose.— T.  W.  G. 

Hybrid  Tea  Roses. — When  I  gave  a  short 
article  on  the  above  (page  390)  I  quite  omitted  to 
call  attention  to  one  very  peculiar  point  in  classi- 
fying these  Roses.  The  newer  introduction,  de- 
scribed as  a  white  La  France  and  named  Augustine 
Guinoisseau,  is  a  sport  from  La  France,  and  yet 
more  than  one  of  our  leading  growers  catalogue  it 
among  the  Hybiid  Teas,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  class  LaFiance  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
I  had  hoped  someone  would  have  attempted  to 
discuss  the  question,  as  it  is  only  by  getting  the 
opinions  of'several  practical  men  that  one  can  see 
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his  way  to  attempt  a  remedy  for  this  very  in-and- 
out  classification  of  one  of  our  sweetest  and  most 
useful  sections  of  Rnses.  I  believe  this  class  will  be 
very  largely  increased,  and  with  such  frraud  Roses  as 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Lady  M.  Filzwilliam  and 
many  others  already  recognised  as  undoubtedly 
Hybrid  Teas,  it  seems  quite  time  we  had  some  deci- 
si.in  on  the  subject. — RiDGEWOOD. 

Koses. — I  was  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Girdlestone 
in  his  otherwise  admirable  paper  on  Roses,  pub- 
bslied  recently,  advising  the  pl.anting  of  Noisette 
Lamarque  as  a  house  Rose.  That  its  Ijuds  are  of 
a  lo\ely  nature  and  of  the  purest  white  if  taken  ofli 
just  as  they  expand  1  .admit,  but  the  habit  of 
blooining  in  considerable  clusters  on  strong  wood 
is  objectionable  in  a  house  Rose,  and  I  have  always 
found,  so  far  as  market  flowers  are  concerned,  tliat 
everyone  jirefers  Roses  in  ,a  cut  state  on  fairly  long 
stems.  Then  being  a  Noisette,  the  variety  is  but 
a  fleeting  bloomer.  That,  indeed,  is  the  great  fault 
of  Mar^chal  Niel,  for  that  as  well  as  Lam,T,rque  gives 
us  a  we.alth  of  blooms  for  some  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  then  all  is  over  for  the  year.  Lamarque  is 
also  devoid  of  perfume.  It  is  a  very  pretty  Rose  on 
a  wall  or  fence  outdoors,  but  there  it  also  suffers 
from  the  comparative  shortness  of  its  season.  Hence 
it  is  that  for  the  production  of  white  Roses  which 
are  also  perfumed,  good  Teas  are  always  best,  be- 
cause tliey  are  almost  perpetual  :  indeed,  .as  a.  rule, 
are  far  more  fittingly  so  described  than  are  tlie 
Hybrid  Pei-]ietual  race.  Tea  Roses  may  be  said, 
either  outdoors  or  under  glass  in  warmth  during 
the  winter,  to  be  never  out  of  bloom.  They  are  cut 
hard  when  taking  off  flowers,  then  break  and  bloom 
.again,  and  so  keep  on  for  several  months.  It  is 
but  needful  to  have  plants,  which  have  been  par- 
tially rested  during  the  summer  aiul  have  made 
strong  growth,  towards  the  autumn  got  under 
.glass  and  into  warmth  and  near  the  gliiss  to 
have  plenty  of  flowers  through  the  winter.  When  we 
get  good  blooms  of  Niphetos,  S.  A.  Prince,  The  Bride. 
&c..  what  can  be  more  pleasing  or  satisfactory? 
To  ha\e  such  flowers  sprinkled  as  it  were  o\er  a  long 
season  is  far  better  tlian  to  have  a  glut  of  flowers 
such  as  Lamarque  gives. — A.  D. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

The  exchange  of  ide.as  now  being  carried  on  in 
other  gardening  journals  besides  your  own  will 
assist  in  bringing  about  stmie  changes  I,  as 
well  as  other  Chrysanthemum  exhibitors,  desire. 
Witli  regard  to  the  alteration  in  the  size  of 
boards  for  the  Ja{)anese  blooms,  I  cannot  agree 
that  there  is  any  immediate  need  for  change. 
We  h.ave  not  yet  more  tlian  half-a-dozen  sorts 
which  would  look  better  over  C  inches  apart, 
nor  h;ive  I  seen  a  .single  stand  exhibited  that 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  improved  with 
greater  space  between  the  Howers.  We  have 
dift'erent  ways  of  setting  off  our  flowers  as  we 
think  to  the  best  advantage,  one  exhibitor 
placing  all  the  largest  blooms  in  the  back  row, 
which  possibly  would  be  better  seen  if  mixed 
evenly  over  the  whole  stand  ;  .another  going  to 
the  other  extreme  in  pntting  the  heaviest  in  the 
front  row,  with  a  tliought,  no  doubt,  of  catch- 
ing the  judge's  eye.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
that  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  if  tlie  prevail- 
ing taste  for  something  big  then  exists,  there 
will  be  a  long  list  of  giant  flowers  in  the  field. 
But  exhibitors  themselves  will  gradually  bring 
about  the  change. 

Another  thing  to  liasten  the  .size  of  the  stand, 
and  a  change  which  should  have  precedence,  will 
be  the  parting  of  the  incurved  and  Japanese 
sections.  Mr.  Molyneux's  half  measure  in  so 
slightly  increasing  the  size  of  stands  will  not, 
however,  do  at  all,  and  his  idea  of  societies  not 
being  able  to  find  space  seems  somewhat  we.ak. 


He  has  instanced  tliat  of  Birmingham  as  being 
crowded,  and  there  may  be  one  or  two  otliers, 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  managers  of  Chry- 
santhenuim  show.s  will,  I  imagine,  hail  with  delight 
any  change  likely  to  take  up  more  space  and  thus 
])rovide  more,  if  possible,  .at  each  succeeding  ex- 
hibition, for  the  money  of  those  who  p.ay  for  en- 
trance into  them.  1  i)ropose,  therefore,  athorough 
alteration,  if  one  is  to  be  made,  and  should  like 
a  stand  for  twelve  blooms  to  be  32  inches  long 
by  24  inches,  wliich   wcjuld  ;dlow  8  inches  be- 
tween  each   bloom  and  4  inches  margin   on  all 
sides.     The  parting  of  incurved  from  the  Japa- 
nese will,  as  I  have  said,  pave  the  w.ay  for  larger 
stands,  for  it  would  seem  against  the  fitness  of 
things   to   see  in  a  forty-eight   Ijloom  class  the 
two  sections  side  by  side,  one   with  boards  of 
greater    dimensions  than  the  (^ther.     I  myself 
have  more  than  once  had    cau.se   to    conifjlain 
of    existing    arrangements,    whereby,    tlirough 
losing  points  in  the  Japanese,  I  have  not  licen 
so  near  tlie  goal,  as  the   incurved  blooms,  f(.)r 
which  I  have  an  especial  fondness,  would  have 
carried  me.     The  National  Chi-ysanthemum  So- 
ciety leads  the  way  in  the  matter,  in  most  classes 
the  two  sections  being  apart,  and  it  does  not 
seem    at    all  objectionable   for  such  a  class  as 
that  known  as  "  National  competition  "  remain- 
ing as  it  is,  for  when  two  or  more  in  a  locality 
combine,  the  produce  of  one  grower  can  bal.ance 
that   t>f    another.     With  challenge  vases,   too, 
there  would  be  some  difficulty,  although  I,  for 
one,  do  not  think   Chrysanthemum  exliiliitions 
would  lose  much  by  their  being  discontinued. 
Contests  for  cups  and  so   on  have  undoubtedly 
done  a  good  deal  in  the  past  to  foster  the  love 
for  and   encour.age  the  growth  of   this  flower, 
and  the  prestige  of  a  society  which  bears  the 
attractive  name  of  National,  and,  may  be,  one 
or  two  others,  may  bring  to  the  same  a  few 
entries.     Societies  ottering  the  best  prizes  will 
be  the  centres  of  attraction  and  obtain  the  most 
interesting  competiti(jns. 

The  i-emarks  of  "A  Grower"  in  your  first 
issue  of  the  year  on  "Chrysanthemums,  new 
and  old,"  were  to  me  such  pleas<ant  reading,  that 
I  would  like  to  supplement  them  by  jjointing 
out  just  one  small  error,  and  give  my  own  im- 
pressions of  and  selection  fronr  the  many  new 
varieties  grown  here  or  seen  during  their  flower 
ing  ])eriod.  Mrs.  Heale  (p.  17)  is  placed  among 
the  Princess  of  Teck  family  ;  whereas  it  belongs 
to  that  lc5vely  group,  the  head  of  which  is  the 
variety  Princess  of  Wales.  Lady  Dorothy,  to 
my  mind  the  best  of  those  known  as  Tecks,  is  not 
named.  It  is  a  sport  from  Hero  of  Stoke  New- 
ington,  Vjron;!y  fawn  in  colour,  and  more  desir- 
able than  Charles  Gibson.  Another  sport, 
Rivelyn,  from  -Mrs.  N.  Davis,  has  been  ex- 
hibited, but  it  appears  to  be  like  Charles  Gib- 
son, too  near  in  colour,  and  in  other  respects 
far  inferior  to  Lady  Dorothy.  Then  with  regard 
to  tlic  Queen  family,  I  fancy  .all  who  .saw  the 
blooms  of  the  true  Emily  Dale,  as  shown  by 
Messrs.  Drover  Jui'ing  the  season,  and  which  in 
several  cases  were  the  best  among  splendidly 
grown  and  finished  blo(nns,  would  hesitate  be- 
fore discarding  it.  .John  Lambert  may  be  a 
sport  from  Lord  Alcester,  and  hence  be  thought 
more  perfect,  but  after  growing  it  since  its  in- 
troduction, I  find  it  so  niucli  like  Emily  Dale, 
that  henceforth  I  shall  retain  the  old  name  only. 

The  vigorous  way  "  A  Grower''  puts  his  pen 
through  old  names  is  admirable.  Improved 
varieties,  especially  of  the  Japanese,  come  upon 
us  so  thick  and  fast  tliat  .an  annual  weeding  out 
becomes  a  necessity — that  is,  if  one  wishes  to 
keep  within  measurable  distance  of  the  front 
line  of  the  large  army  of  Chrysantheniuni 
growers.  I  know  full  well  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  sentiment  among  cultivators  of  a  favourite 


flower,  making  one  loth  to  part  with  sorts  which 
have  perhaps  oftentimes  given  a  good  account 
of  theni.selves  in  many  a  floral  contest.  Mrs. 
B.  Harrison,  Aida,  Beauty  of  Castlehill,  Mrs. 
Irving  Clarke,  Volunteer,  and  Cesare  Costa 
might  well  go,  retaining  the  jiretty  Thunbergin 
the  place  of  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  without  in  any 
way  weakening  the  select  list  ;  the  Chinese 
sc  irts  Novelty,  Alfred  Lyne,  Nonpareil,  Beaut}', 
and  .Jardin  des  Plantes  might  go  as  well,  for 
they  hardly  pay  for  special  attention. 

MR.S.  RoBERTsnx  King,  a  deep  yellow  .sport 
from  Golden  Emjjress  of  India,  is  without  doubt 
among  incurved  Chrysanthemums  the  gain  of  the 
year. 

RiCHAED  Parker,  the  sport  from  Miss  Haggas, 
I  fully  expect,  will  prove  a  fit  companion  to  the 
above.  I  saw  this  by  gaslight,  but  it  was  several 
sliades  deeper  in  colour  than  its  parent. which  is  light 
yellow  and  very  clear  in  colour.  It  is  scarce,  and, 
consequently,  a  rather  prohibitive  price  is  put 
upon  it. 

May  Tomlin,  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Heale.  is  worth 
a  trial,  although  when  exhibited  I  thought  it  not 
distinct  enough  from  Violet  Tomlin. 

Mme.  Dakrier  and  Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  both 
seedlings  from  the  Continent,  are  very  good.  The 
former  may  be  compared  to  a  large  Mrs.  Shipman, 
with  rather  more  colour,  that  is,  darker,  and  the 
latter  one  of  the  largest  of  incurved  kinds.  A  fault 
is  that  it  reaches  perfection  somewhat  too  early 
for  the  November  shows.  In  habit  of  growth  it  is 
excellent,  reminding  one  of  The  Queen,  from  which 
it  must  have  sprung,  and  the  build  of  the  flower  is 
good,  while  the  colour  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  rosy 
red. 

Am  HosTE,  Camille  Flammarion,  Mme. 
Frederic  Mistral,  and  Flora  Macdonald  I 
shall  certainly  try  again,  but  fear  they  will  never 
be  so  good  as  those  above  described. 

ViviAND  Morel  heads  the  list  not  only  of  new, 
Init  old  J.apanese  varieties.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  without  a  trace  of  coarseness,  in  form  grace- 
fully drooping,  colour  a  clear  silky  mauve.  The 
yjlant  is  of  medium  height  and  easily  grown.  The 
flowers  are  suitable  either  for  exhibition  or  where 
<a  large  number  are  required  for  decoration.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  best  in  existence,  and  should 
give  a  lasting  name  to  its  raiser  (Lacroix),  who,  I 
believe,  also  raised  another  very  beautiful  variety  . 

Mlle.  Marie  Hoste. — The  flowers  of  this,  which 
are  white  in  colour  and  drooping  in  character,  have 
long  and  broad  florets,  very  rich  in  texture,  the 
plant  being  of  medium  height  and  sturdy. 

Florence  Davis  opens  with  a  green  tinge,  but 
as  the  bloom  develops  it  fades  to  pure  white.  It 
is  an  English  seedling  of  an  excellent  type.  The 
flower  is  large  and  massive,  the  florets  curling  at 
the  tips,  giving  the  bloom  a  peculiar  gr.ace.  Dwarf 
in  growth,  it  is,  like  A'iviand  Morel,  valuable  for  all 
purposes. 

Wm.  Tricker,  of  .American  origin,  is  a,  very 
handsome  flower,  which  maybe  likened  to  a  greatly 
improved  Mme.  John  Laing.  It  is  much  larger, 
and  to  prevent  its  coming  coarse,  five  or  more 
flowers  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  perfection  on 
a  plant.  This,  too.  like  most  of  the  better  new 
varieties,  is  remarkably  dwarf  in  growth.  A  fine 
wliite  is 

E.  D.  Adams,  from  Pitcher  and  Manda.  Droop- 
ing and  distinct  in  build,  it  is  very  massive,  and 
certain  to  find  favour  with  exhibitors  when  known 

Mr.  E.  Beckett  in  habit  of  growth,  as  well  as 
formation  of  flower,  is  like  the  popular  .•\.\-,alanche, 
so  nothing  more  need  be  said.  Its  colour  is  rich 
deep  yellow. 

JlRS.  E.  Beckett  is  a  white  of  striking  purity 
and  pretty  form.  The  two  last-named,  also 
Florence  Davis,  were  raised  from  seed  at  the  nur- 
sery of  Mr.  N.  Davis. 

Mrs.  LiBBlE  ALLESisa  large  incurved  Japanese, 
deep  yellow,  particularly  rich. 
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Beauty  of  Castleavood,  althougl.  not  quite 
new,  is  vet  rare,  owing  to  its  beino;  ratlier  difficult 
to  propagate.  It  is  of  tlie  Mrs.  Wlieeler  type  of 
tiower,  that  is,  a  broad-petalled  incurved  Japanese ; 
rich  crimson  inside  and  old  gold  on  the  outer  one 
is  the  combination  of  colouring.  The  flower  is 
large,  full,  and  of  loose  symmetrical  form,  and 
altogether  one  of  the  very  best. 

Miss  Anna  Haetzhorn  is  another  scarce  kind 
difficult  to  get  a  large  quantity  of,  through  its  per- 
sistency in  giving  iiower-buds  instead  of  young 
shoots.  This  is  also  an  incurved  Japanese,  white, 
faintly  t'nted  and  particularly  waxy  and  beautiful 
in  appiearance.  It  is  free  in  growth  when  once 
obtained  and  as  the  season  advances,  and  should 
become  popular  as  a  decorative  plant. 

J.  SvvAN'BOROUGH  DiBBENS  may  be  described  as 
a  bronzy  yellow  flower  of  drooping  form,  dwarf  and 
very  free.  It  is  good  either  for  exhibition  or  for 
home  decoration. 

Edwin  Loxsdale  is  little  known.  The  colour 
is  a  rich  purple,  the  flowers  being  large,  reflexed 
and  massive.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf, 
and  altogether  this  varety  is  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion. 

President  Harbison,  like  the  above,  is  an 
American  variety.  In  colour  it  is  distinct,  being 
salmon-red  and  otherwise  so  good,  that  in  the  future 
I  think  it  will  be  largely  grown. 

Harry  E.  Wideneb  should  also  be  added  to  the 
choicest  collections.  It  has  a  reputation  across  the 
sea  which  it  will  retain  when  generally  known  here. 
In  form  a  full  reflexed  Japanese  of  a  nice  shade  of 
yellow,  producing  its  flowers  on  stiff  stems  like 
W.  H.  Lincoln.     It  is  dwarf  in  growth. 

Lord  Brooke,  raised  by  Pitcher  and  Manda, 
is  worth  a  trial,  although  the  colour,  bronzy 
yellow,  is  not  new.  A  decidedly  new  tint  will 
be  found  in 

Col.  \y.  B.  Smith  (Canuell),  which  is  some- 
what incurved  in  form,  the  colour  being  a  light 
shade  of  terra-cotta  ;  habit  very  dwarf. 

Robert  Owen  and  Viscountess  Hambledon 
arc  two  magnificent  English  seedlings  from  Maiden- 
head, exhibited  just  to  set  growers  longing,  for 
they  cannot  be  purchased  till  another  year  has 
passed. 

.  Excelsior,  JIr.  G.  E.  Schwabe,  and  Wm. 
TUNNINGTON.  all  from  JIr.  Owen,  are  worth  a 
trial,  and  a  further  trial  should  also  be  given  to 
Lizzie  Cartledge.  Lily  Bates,  and  Vice-President 
Audiguicr  Those  persons  who  like  the  Laing  va- 
rieties, as  they  are  called,  will  find  excellent 
additions  to  the  list  in 

A.  J.  Manda  and  H.  Eallantinb  ;  the  former, 
a  clear  yellow,  is  to  my  mind  the  better  of  the  two, 
the  latter  being  yellow  with  bronzy  tint.  There 
is  nothing  of  note  to  add  to  a  dull  class — I  mean 
the  ordinary  reflexed  type — but 

Delaware,  white  guard  petals  and  yeUow  centre 
is  a  first-rate  addition  to  the  Anemone  section. 
"^Shirley,  Croydon.  H.  Shoe.smith. 


;  Bxhibiting  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,^ 

It  is  to  be  desired,  should  some  effort  be  made'io 
compel  exhibitors  to  show  Japanese  blooms  iiext 
autumn  in  larger  boxes,  that  the  proposal  will  meet 
with  general  acceptance  on  the  part  of  exhibition 
committees,  as  otherwise  exhibitors  will,  at  diverse 
shows,  be  placed  at  considerable  disadvantage.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  there  is  time  by  joint  action  to 
generally  enforce  a  regulation  of  the  kind  suggested 
next  show  season.  No  regulation  can  be  binding 
on  exhibitors  which  is  not  found  in  the  schedules 
of  the  respective  societies.  If  some  dozen  or  so  of 
the  leading  societies  were  to  advertise  that  in 
1893  all  Japanese  blooms  shown  for  competition 
at  their  exhibitions'must  be  on  boards  of  the  dimen- 
sions suggested  by  Mr.  Douglas,  then,  without 
doubt,  all  the  lesser  societies  would  at  once  follow 
suit,  and  the  arrangement  would  become  general. 
That  some  such  change  is  becoming  a  necessity 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  existing  boards  might 
still  be  worthily  utilised  for  Japanese  classes,  which 


were  for  ■■  flowers  of  high  quality,  mere  size  being- 
deprecated."  It  would  indeed  be  a  pity  were  many 
of  our  existing  very  beautiful  flowers,  which  can- 
not be  termed  large,  banished  altogether  from  the 
show  tables  because  inadequate  to  the  filling  up 
of  the  new  boards.  Mr.  Douglas's  attack  upon  the 
mixed  system  of  showing  flowers  of  incurved  and 
Japanese  in  one  class  deserves  hearty  support.  It 
is  rare  that  really  satisfactory  awards  are  made  in 
such  cases,  for  all  the  favour  of  the  judges  is  given 
to  the  incurved  flowers,  whilst  the  Japanese  usually 
find  greatest  popular  favour.  The  cup  prize  busi- 
ness is  the  chief  factor  in  the  existence  of  classes 
of  this  mixed  nature.  Were  the  money  value  of 
the  cups  equally  divided,  and  a  couple  of  distinct 
classes  formed  for  each  section  of  flowers,  the  re- 
sult would  be  far  more  satisfactory. — A.  D. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  getting  in  cut- 
tings of  the  bulk  of  exhibition  varieties.  A 
niucli  longer  season  of  growth  is  required  than 
many  appear  to  tliink  before  success  is  assured. 
Cuttings  which  show  a  disposition  to  develop 
flower-buds  at  this  early  stage  ought  to  be 
avoided.  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  should  be 
struck  under  cool  conditions.  Any  place  from 
which  frost  is  excluded  and  damp  kept  out  will 
suffice.  Much  may  be  effected  in  this  latter 
direction  by  removing  the  lights  every  morn- 
ing for  an  hour  or  so  to  dissipate  condensed 
moisture.  A  period  of  from  three  to  five  weeks 
is  required  to  strike  the  cuttings,  varying,  cf 
course,  according  to  the  variety  and  means  at 
command.  One  thing  I  would  impress  upon 
beginners  :  give  abundance  of  light  and  air  to 
the  plants  at  all  stages  of  their  growth.  In 
making  a  selection  of  sorts,  do  not  harbour 
those  which  are  worthless  while  there  is 
plenty  of  others  to  fall  back  upon.  Choose 
those  the  flowers  of  which  have  quality  as  well 
as  size,  and  remember  that  the  person  who  grows 
for  exliibition  is  quite  distinct  in  his  ideas  from 
him  who  has  only  a  home  supply  of  blooms  to 
provide.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  said  against 
huge  exhibition  flowers,  the  exhibitor  must 
produce  them  or  he  cannot  expect  to  win 
prizes  ;  sentiment  is  nothing  in  his  case.  The 
greatest  mistake  which  young  cultivators  make 
is  in  growing  too  many  varieties,  there  being 
such  a  hankering  after  new  kinds.  Better  by 
far  gi-ow  two  plants  of  a  variety  that  has  proved 
itself  to  be  desirable. 

Another  fortnight  may  elapse  before  propaga- 
tion need  be  started  in  the  case  of  plants  re- 
quired for  decoration  and  for  cutting  from  in 
either  the  incurved  or  Japanese  sections.  All  the 
small-flowered  sections,  such  as  pompons,  Ane- 
mone pompons,  single  and  fimbriated  varieties 
come  under  this  latter  head  ;  even  if  they  are 
required  for  exhibition  the  time  last  named  is 
soon  enough.  It  is  wise  to  insert  a  few  more 
cuttings  than  will  be  really  needed— all  may  not 
turn  out  equally  well— the  growth  is  not  always 
alike.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  cultivator  of  at 
least  600  plants  annually  for  exhibition,  and 
who  has  annually  maintained  a  foremost  position 
until  this  season.  On  remarking  to  him  that 
the  blooms  were  not  up  to  his  usual  form,  I  was 
met  with  the  remark,  "  No,  the  cuttings  were 
bad  to  begin  with,  and  try  all  I  could  I  could 
not  make  the  plants  grow  so  well  as  usual." 
Here  was  an  instance  of  what  a  good  start  will 
do  with  a  man  of  experience.  E.  M. 


Chrysanthemum    Williani    Westlake.  — 

Quite  an  animated  correspondence  has  been  going 
on  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  concerning  this 
Chrysanthemum,  which  was  awarded  a  certificate 
at  the  centenarv  exhibition,  and  described  in  The 


Garden  for  November  15,  1890.  It  was,  I  believe 
put  into  commerce  last  spring,  and  the  point  now 
at  issue  is  whether  it  is  distinct  from  that  good 
old  variety  Aigle  d'Or.  As  so-called  new  varieties 
are  put  into  commerce  every  year  by  the  hundred, 
it  needs  almost  one's  undivided  attention  to  keep 
touch  with  the  Chrysanthemums  of  to-day,  for 
though  there  are  undoubtedly  some  beautiful  new 
varieties,  it  must  be  remembered  they  are  certainly 
very  few.  It  is  quite  useless  to  grow  the  new 
Chrysanthemums  until  they  have  been  exhibited  in 
this  country,  and  if  of  sufficient  merit  awarded  a 
certificate,  as  many  of  them  by  no  means  sustain 
their  published  descriptions,  while  there  are  always 
quite  enough  certificated  varieties  every  year  to  be 
added  to  a  collection.  These  enormous  lists  of 
varieties  both  from  the  Continent  and  from  America 
are  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  the  nurserymen  who 
make  a  speciality  of  Chrysanthemums,  as  they  take 
up  a  deal  of  time  and  attention,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  owing  to  their  number  some  of  the 
best  vaiieties  may  occasionally  be  passed  over. 
The  naming  of  new  varieties  is  again  as  bad  as  it  well 
can  be.  many  old  names  continually  cropping  up, 
while,  especially  in  the  case-  of  our  Continental 
neighbours,  they  are  often  called  after  various 
members  of  a  family,  and  when  the  Christian  name, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  is  limited  to  its  initial  letter, 
an  opportunity  for  confusion  will  soon  present  itself. 
An  instance  of  this  came  under  my  notice  recently 
in  the  case  of  Viviand  Morel,  which  was  awarded  a 
certificate  in  1890,  and  has  this  season  attracted  a 
large  share  of  attention.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  but  the  name  should  never  have 
been  given  to  it,  as  there  was  a  Japanese  variety 
sent  out  about  1886  which  received  a  certificate 
under  the  name  of  M.  Viviand  Morel.  I  know  of 
an  instance  where  the  newer  variety  was  asked  for 
and  the  older  one  sent. — T. 


Ferns. 

FERNS  THAT  ARE  NOT  SUFFICIENTLY 
GROWN. 
There  are  several  of  these  to  which  attention 
might  be  advantageously  directed,  and  which  in 
any  collection  would  be  very  interesting,  possessing 
as  they  do  many  distinctive  features,  fialantinm 
(Dicks'ouia)  culcita  is  a  most  enduring  Fern,  the 
growth  of  which  is  compact,  but  comparatively 
slow  as  contrasted  with  such  Tree  Ferns  as  Diek- 
sonia  antarctica.  Unlike  this  latter  kind,  it  does 
not  make  a  stem,  but  gains  considerable  strength 
and  forms  more  of  a  crown  with  an  inclination  to 
grow  sideways  in  the  pot.  It  is  easily  grown  in 
a  cool  house,  its  handsome  shining  deep  green  fronds 
lasting  a  long  time  in  good  condition.  One  of  its 
distinctive  features  is  the  dense,  jjale  brown,  woolly 
co\-ering  upon  its  rhizomes.  Pteris  tricolor  is  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  variegated  Ferns;  it  might 
be  taken  for  a  variegated  form  of  P.  aspericaulis,  to 
which  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  in  its  growth. 
The  colouring  upon  the  young  fronds  is  verv  rieli 
and  marked.  When  they  first  unfold  they  are 
suffused  with  red  ;  as  they  gain  age  the  midrib  re- 
tains the  reddish  colour,  being  margined  on  either 
side  with  silvery  white  markings,  beyond  which  is 
a  deep  green  colour.  To  grow  this  Fern  well  it 
requires  the  temperature  of  the  stove  at  all  sea- 
sons. It  should  not  be  stood  in  a  position  where 
too  much  exposed  to  sunshine.  I  have  grown 
it  best  when  nearly  or  quite  shaded  by  other  plants 
and  a  blind  as  well.  This  Fern  should  be  potted 
firmly  in  nearly  nil  peat  and  not  be  allowed  to 
become  too  dry.  Brown  scale  and  thrips  will 
trouble  it  a  great  deal.  Pteris  scaberula  is  another 
of  its  family  that  is  somewhat  scarce  in  collections. 
This  variety  can  be  grown  well  out  of  doors  where 
partially  screened  from  the  coldest  quarter.  I 
have  seen  a  large  mass  of  it  growing  thus  in 
a  very  moist  spot  and  shaded  by  some  large 
Oak  trees.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  of  all 
Ferns  to  drought ;  hence  in  pot  culture  it  requires 
close  attention  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
It  is  best  grown  in  shallow  pans,  so  that  the 
creeping     rhizomes     as    they     extend     can     root 
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into  tlio  soil.  When  well  ,L;rown  it  is  one  of 
the  haudsoiiu'st  of  all  Kcnis,  its  tim-Iy  divided 
almost  lace-like  fronds  beinu-  very  beautiful.  It 
never  need  be  kept  in  any  warmer  place  than  a 
cool  moist  greenhouse  or  fernery.  Adiantum  pe- 
datuni  is  classed  as  a  hardy  exotic  Fern  ;  grown 
out  of  doors  in  a  shaded  and  sheltered  spot,  where 
it  neither  gets  too  dry  at  the  roots  in  summer  nor 
too  moist  in  winter,  it  will  thrive  well.  Being  a 
deciduous  species,  it  stands  a  chance  of  being  dis- 
turbed at  the  root  when  no  fronds  are  to  be  seen 
unless  the  spot  is  marked.  I  have  grown  it  %vell 
in  a  cool  fernery  under  glass ;  it  is  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject in  the  spring-time  with  its  pale  green  erect 
fronds.  Aspleinum  longissimum  makes  a  beautiful 
basket  Fern  ;  it  is  not  indeed  fit  for  pot  culture  in 
the  ordinary  sense  if  not  suspended.  Compared 
with  many  Ferns,  it  does  not  require  a  large  amount 
of  root  room.  The  fronds  upon  strong  healthy 
plants  will  often  reach  nearly  6  feet  in  length  ;  these 
when  they  have  completed  their  growth  are  often 
seen  with  young  plants  forming  upon  the  extremi- 
ties, which  in  their  turn  develop  their  own  fronds, 
as  in  the  case  of  Adiantum  ciliatum.  It  should  be 
grown  at  least  in  a  moderately  warm  house.  An- 
other beautiful  basket  Fern  is  Adiantum  amabile, 
a  deciduous  species  when  grown  somewhat  cool 
and  nearly  so  when  kept  in  the  stove.  No  Adian- 
tum surjjasses  this  elegant  species  as  a  basket 
plant.  Its  growth,  too,  is  very  rapid.  A  good  plant 
in  a  -tj-iuch  pot  if  turned  into"  a  basket  !( inches  or 
10  inches  in  diameter  in  the  spring  will  by  the  end 
of  the  season  when  well  cared  for  have  completelv 
covered  the  sides  and  bottom.  Its  creeping  rhi- 
zomes soon  appearing  through  the  soil  in  all  direc- 
tions, root-action  as  quickly  follows,  and  thei^lant 
is  soon  established.  This  Fern  does  not  by  any 
means  receive  a  fair  chance  when  grown  in  a  pot ; 
not  only  is  it  not  seen  to  such  advantage,  but  the 
growth  is  never  so  strong.  Adiantum  coucinninu 
is  another  beautiful  Fern  rarely  seen  in  good  con- 
dition ;  it  must  not  be  confounded  in  any  way  with 
A.  concinnum  latum,  which  is  a  much  stronger 
grower,  that  being  the  only  point  in  its  favour.  A. 
concinnum  should  be  grown  in  the  stove ;  it  usuallv 
loses  all  its  fronds  in  the  winter,  when  it  should  be 
kept  nearly  dry  until  again  showing  signs  of  growth. 
Its  .young  fronds  assume  quite  a  rosy  tint  as  they 
expand  ;  as  they  gain  age  they  droop  down  grace- 
fully over  the  sides  of  the  pot,  a  strong  plant  being 
very  effective  in  a  basket. 

Asplenium  cicutarium  is  a  very  elegant  Fern  in 
a  small  state  ;  it  is.  I  think,  at  "its  best  when  in 
pots  up  to  6  inches  diameter  ;  its  pale  green,  finely 
divided  fronds  give  it  a  very  light  appearance.  It 
is  a  variety  well  worthy  of  attention  for  the  mar- 
gins of  groups  of  plants,  making  also  a  very  pretty 
vase  plant  when  well  grown.  Self-sown  seedlings 
usually  come  up  freely  enough  where  there  is  an 
old  plant.  C'heilanthes  elegans  is  seldom  met  with 
in  anything  like  good  health  and  vigour.  It  is  a 
Fern  .which  requires  a  good  supply  of  water,  being 
one  of  those  which  soon  suffer. "  The  fronds  are 
very  brittle,  and  are  liable  to  be  broken  down. 
For  this  reason  I  have  grown  it  in  baskets,  al- 
though it  is  not  altogether  a  good  Fern  for  that 
purpose.  I  found,  however,  that  I  could  succeed 
much  better  with  it  thus  than  when  it  was  in  a 
pot.  It  is  one  that  does  best  in  a  rather  dry  atmo- 
sphere ;  therefore  when  in  a  basket  there  is  more 
circulation  of  air  going  on  around  it.  which  is  to 
its  liking  ;  it  should  not  receive  too  much  shade  at 
any  season.  Hypolepis  distans  is  very  rarely  seen 
in  private  collections ;  the  fronds  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a  Cheilanthes,  but  the  growth  is  more 
scandent,  the  colour  a  deep  green  when  in  good 
health.  In  a  small  state  it  is  an  excellent  Fern 
of  very  free,  infoimal  growth.  It  may  be  easily 
grown  in  a  teiuiierate  house,  and  wiirthrive  well 
in  a  damp  spot,  being  a  variety  that  requires 
plenty  of  water.  Leucostegia  immeisa  is  a  Da- 
vallia-like  deciduous  Fern  suited  to  a  temperate 
house,  with  pale  bronzy  tinted  fronds  whilst  younc, 
assuming  a  light  green  later  on.  It  is  a  beautiful 
Fern  for  small  rustic  baskets,  in  which  manner  it 
has  been  shown  well.  Wiien  matured  the  fronds 
would  not  be  at  all  amiss  for  cutting,  whist  the 
plants  might  then  be  used  for  v  ises.     Brainea  in- 


signis,  a  pale-coloured,  dwarf -growing  variety  of 
Tree  Fern,  is  of  elegant  growth  and  quite  distinct. 
Davallia  buUata  (the  Squirrel's-foot)  is  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  dwarf  growing  species.  It  is  a 
rapid  grower,  and  makes  a  first-rate  plant  in  shal- 
low pans.  For  cutting  also  it  is  e.'itremely  useful, 
lasting  so  long  in  good  condition.  Its  fronds  may 
thus  be  used  whilst  still  young  and  of  a  pale  green 
shade,  yet  they  will  stand  well.  Polystichum  Tsus- 
simense  is  of  recent  introduction,  but  it  promises 
well  for  the  future;  it  is  of  dwarf  habit,  with 
fronds  of  good  substance,  in  colour  a  deep  green. 
It  is  recommended  as  an  excellent  decorative  Fern. 
Coming  from  Japan  it  should  do  well  in  a  cool 
house. 

t)f  the  miniature  growing  Ferns,  Actiniopteris 
radiata  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  its  appearance  it 
resembles  a  very  minute  Palm,  and  is  a  most  in- 
teresting variety.  The  Nothola;nas,  both  golden 
and  silver  forms,  are  very  beautiful  dwarf  growing 
Ferns.  They  are  somew"hat  difficult  kinds  to  keep 
in  good  condition  unless  one  has  a  comparatively 
dry  house  ;  then  they  may  be  grown  very  well 
indeed.  H.  G. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Scarcity  of  Holly  berries.— Referring  to  the 
note  iu  your  last  number  ou  "  Scarcity  of  Holly  ber- 
ries," as  probably  effected  by  spriug  fi-osts,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  iu  this  district  (on  eastern 
slope  (]f  Dartmoor)  the  only  Hollies  I  have  observed 
with  berries  are  two  growing  at  the  highest  elevation 
(about  1100  feet)  in  an  exposed  situation  ;  these,  yuite 
old  trees,  are  simply  smothered  iu  berries.  Below  this 
elevation  I  have  scarcely  seen  a  berry,  although  Hollies 
abound  throughout  the  district. — Robt.  Stark. 

Cosmos  bipinnatus. — Truly  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  the  coloured  plate  you  bestowed  on  it 
in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Garden  is  the  above 
lovelj'  annual.  The  remarkable  elegance  of  foliage, 
the  soft  and  beautiful  colours  of  the  blooms,  and 
the  abundance  with  which  they  are  produced, 
its  great  utility  in  a  cut  state  for  indoor  decora- 
tions and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  success- 
fully grown,  together  with  the  attention  to  it  which 
the  plate  and  the  notes  Avill  inevitably  draw, 
should  ensure  for  it  far  more  extensive  cultiva- 
tion than  is,  I  fear,  at  present  the  case.  Massed 
rather  sparingly  in  the  herbaceous  borders,  either 
in  distinct  colours  or  iu  mixture,  the  Cosmos 
contrast  favourably  in  gracefulness  of  leaf  and 
colour  of  the  flowers  with  other  Composites, 
affording  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  yellows,  so  pro- 
minent in  the  majority  of  them.  Here  we  appear 
to  be  more  fortiniate  in  regard  to  the  white  and 
rose-coloured  varieties  than  "  D.  K.,"  as  they  all 
bloom  equally  "well,  and  are  most  effective  imtil 
destroyed  by  frost.— J.  R.,  The  Gardens,  Tati-ij- 
brvlcli . 

Acacia  dealbata. — Although  this  Acacia  in 
the  early  days  of  its  cultivation  in  this  country 
was  considered  likely  to  succeed  as  a  wall  plant 
in  favoured  localities,  and  even  as  a  standard  tree 
in  the  south  of  England,  it  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  fomid  capable  of  withstanding  the  winters 
farther  north  than  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  even 
there  it  suffers  severely  in  such  winters  as  that 
of  1800-01.  As  a  plant  for  the  cool  conservatory, 
however,  it  is  unsurpassed  during  the  first  two 
or  three  months  of  the  year.  Its  flowers  arc 
of  a  soft  delicate  yellow,  the  rounded  heads  in 
which  they  are  borne  being  produced  on  long 
cylindrical  racemes.  The  foliage,  which,  as  the 
name  suggests,  is  of  a  pale  glaucous  tint,  is  also 
beautifully  cut  into  minute  leaflets,  rendering  the 
plant  of  great  beauty  even  when  out  of  bloom. 
There  appear  to  be  two  varieties  of  it  in  culti\a- 
tion,  one  (which  is  the  more  valuable)  having  foli- 
age of  a  more  intensely  glaucous  hue  than  the 
other,  and  being  also  of  sturdier  growth.  It  may 
be  that  tlu^se  represent  geographical  forms,  as  the 
species  is  a  native  both  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. It  is  necessary  for  it  to  attain  consider- 
able size  before  it  flowers  with  its  natural  freedom, 
and  it  is  therefore  of  little  use  as  a  shelf  plant  or 
in  small  greenhouses.     The  best  position  for  it  is 


one  exposed  to  full  sunlight  in  a  house  which  is 
maintained  above  freezing  point  in  winter.  An 
additional  recommendation  of  it  is  furnished  by 
the  delightful  fragrance  of  its  flowers. 

Angraecum  sesquipedale.  —  Although  per- 
haps this  plant  has  been  so  long  in  cultivation  now 
that  our  appreciation  of  its  marvellous  character 
has  been  somewhat  lessened  by  familiarity,  no  Or- 
chid has  ever  been  introduced  which  can  be  said 
to  afford  a  more  striking  example  of  the  peculiarity 
of  form  and  structure  which  is  characteristic  more 
or  less  of  all  Orchid  flowers.  It  is  not  in  this  alone, 
however,  that  its  sole  value  consists,  for  it  is  also 
a  plant  which,  both  in  flower  and  foliage,  may 
rank  as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  winter-blooming 
Orchids.  The  leaves,  which  are  broadly  strap- 
shaped  and  about  a  foot  in  length,  are  of  the 
deepest  and  glossiest  shade  of  green,  clothing  the 
stem  to  the  base  in  healthy  plants.  The  flowers, 
which  occur  two  to  four  together  on  the  raceme, 
are  of  a  beautiful  ivory  white,  and  measure  C  inches 
to  7  inches  in  diameter,  the  spur  being  nearly  twice 
as  much  in  length.  AngrfECums  are  not  amongst 
the  most  easily  cultivated  of  Orchids,  but  this 
species  forms  a  welcome  exception  to  the  rule, 
thriving  in  any  moist  house,  the  temperature  of 
which  ranges  between  55°  and  70°  in  the  winter 
season. 

Araucaria  Cooki.— This  species,  although  not 
equal  in  a  young  state  to  A.  excelsa  as  a  plant  for 
table  decoration  and  similar  uses,  makes  a  hand- 
some specimen  when  grown  in  the  conservatory  even 
if  planted  in  a  tub,  but  more  especially  if  set  out 
in  a  border  of  good  soil.  It  is  distinguished  from 
A.  excelsa  by  the  brighter  green  of  its  leaves  and 
by  their  denser  arrangement  on  the  branches.  One 
of  several  plants  growing  in  the  temperate  house 
at  Kew  is  now  bearing  cones  ;  this  is  about  12  feet 
high,  so  that  it  evidently  attains  maturity  sooner 
than  either  A.  excelsa  or  A.  Bidwilli.  It  is  of  some- 
what restricted  distribution  in  a  natural  state,  be- 
ing found  only  in  the  islands  of  New  Caledonia  and 
the  New  Hebrides,  where,  however,  it  is  said  to  be 
very  abundant.  It  was  first  noted  by  the  famous 
navigator  Captain  Cook,  after  whom  it  is  named, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  to 
cultivation  until  about  1850,  when  Mr.  Charles 
Moore,  then  superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Sydney,  obtained  seeds  from  the  islands  where 
it  grows.  It  is  described  as  having  the  curious 
habit  of  shedding  its  older  lower  branches,  these 
being  replaced  by  others  of  shorter  and  more 
bushy  growth  ;  the  adult  tree,  which  ultimately 
reaches  a  height  of  200  feet,  forms  in  consequence 
a  column  of  the  denser  secondary  growth  sur- 
mounted by  the  wider  spreading  branches  of  the 
original  type. 

Senecio  grandifolius. — Not  only  is  this  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  winter-flowering  compo- 
sites, but  it  possesses  also  some  merit  as  a  fine- 
foliaged  plant,  being  used  sometimes  on  this  ac- 
count in  subtropical  gardening.  Its  leaves  are 
oblong,  with  the  margin  cut  into  several  large 
teeth,  and  they  are  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  in 
length.  The  stems  are  succulent,  and  are  notice- 
able from  having  a  marked  purplish  tinge  and  in 
being  covered  with  spots  and  warts.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  a  cluster  of  several  corymbs  at  the 
apex  of  the  stem,  those  in  a  single  cluster  measur- 
ing from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  colour 
is  a  bright  yellow,  which  in  conjunction  with  the 
bold  habit  of  the  plant  render  it  most  effecti\e  in 
the  greenhouse  at  this  season.  It  is  a  native  of 
Jlexico,  and  has  been  grown  in  this  country  now 
for  many  years.  In  the  south  of  France,  where  of 
course  it  will  grow  permanently  out  of  doors,  it 
forms  superb  specimens.  At  Kew  it  is  represented 
both  in  the  conservatory  and  in  the  temperate 
house  by  fine  plants  growing  to  a  height  of  8  feet 
to  !)  feet".  It  is  one  of  the  most  easily  cultivated 
of  greenhouse  subjects,  the  only  important  point 
being  to  treat  it  liberally.  It  may  be  grown  in 
pots,  but  it  is  when  planted  out  in  rich  soil  that  its 
full  capabilities  are  displayed.  It  strikes  readily 
from  cuttings,  and  may  also,  if  large  quantities  are 
desired,  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  it  ripens 
freely. 
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Orchids. 


HARDY  CYPEIPEDIUMS. 
About  a  dozen  kinds  of  hardy  CypripediHms 
are  more  or  less  known  in  cultivation,  and  of 
tliese  about  half  are  North  American.  The 
finest  of  them  is  C.  spectabile,  a  group  of 
which,  as  grown  in  Edge  garden,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The 
plant  has  a  wide  range  in  North  America  (in- 
cluding Canada),  reaching  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  half  across  the  continent,  but  not 
going  far  south.  I  am  told  by  those  that  know 
these  plants  in  their  native  home  that  they 
always  prefer  an  easterly  aspect,  and  that  in 
dingles,  which  run  north  and  south,  while 
they  often  are   common  on  the  slope  facing 


I  have  not  been  successful  in  establishing  the 
large  turfs,  containing  a  dozen  or  more  crowns, 
which  have  been  sent  from  America.  They 
come  mixed  with  a  dwarf  running  Fern  (like 
a  Polypody),  which  grows  far  more  quickly 
than  the  Cypripediums,  and  does  not  seem  to 
help  them  to  renew  the  growth  of  their  large 
shaggy  roois. 

I  have  been  most  successful  by  cutting  out 
the  crowns,  leaving  the  old  roots  not  more 
than  inch  long  round  thein  ;  these  crowns 
may  be  planted  pretty  close,  so  as  to  make  an 
effective  clump.  It  is  better  to  add  a  rich 
top-dressing  each  winter  than  to  bury  the 
crown  more  than  an  inch  or  two  at  first,  but 
with  every  care  the  plants  seem  to  get  worn 
out  in  a  few  years,  and  do  not  renew  their 


Group  of  Mocassin  Flower  (Cypripedium  spectabile)  in  open  air.     EneraveJ  for  The 
Garden  from  a  photograpli  sent  by  Rev.  C.  WoUey  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 


east,  not  one  is  to  be  found  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  cultivation  in  England  they  seem 
unable  to  forget  the  hot  summers  and  long 
winter  rest  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
in  their  own  land,  and  though  they  become, 
when  properly  treated,  very  ornamental  for  a 
few  years,  yet  they  always  seem  more  in- 
clined to  decrease  than  to  increase,  and  are 
never  thoroughly  domesticated.  Having  re- 
peatedly imported  them  (often  in  excellent 
condition),  I  have  made  various  experiments 
to  find  the  best  mode  of  treatment.  A  shel- 
tered easterly  aspect  and  a  moist  soil  (not 
less  than  2  feet  deep)  of  the  proper  material 
suit  them  best.  I  have  found  leaf-mould 
mixed  with  decayed  manure  even  better  than 
peat,  but  small  lumps  of  peat  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  are  good  to  mix  to  retain  moisture. 


vigour  if  divided  or  transplanted.  They  may 
also  be  successfully  grown  in  paraffin  barrels 
cut  in  two,  a  mode  which  makes  it  easy  to 
keep  them  dry  in  winter  without  bringing 
them  into  warm  shelter  ;  indeed  if  they  could 
be  frozen  into  a  solid  mass  with  the  soil  from 
October  to  May,  they  would  ]:irobably  be  better 
for  it.  Some  say  they  require  the  protection 
of  snow  against  very  severe  frost,  but  no  frost 
they  can  get  in  England  is  likely  to  injure 
them,  as  they  are  often  subject  to  a  cold  of 
zero  (Fahr.)  in  their  own  land  before  they  are 
covered  with  snow,  and  even  sometimes  have 
to  endure  a  cold  snap  of  many  degrees  of 
frost  without  injury  when  in  flower. 

Other  North  Ameiican  Cypripediums  I 
have  grown  are  C.  pubescens,  which  seems 
to   do   equally  well  with   the  last  under  the 


same  treatment,  and  perhaps  retains  its  vigour 
for  more  seasons  ;  C.  parvitiorura,  like  pubes- 
cems,  but  having  smaller  flowers  and  more 
freely  jiroduced  ;  C.  arietinum  and  C.  acaule, 
with  neither  of  which  I  can  claim  to  have 
been  successful.  Of  C.  candidum,  a  neat 
little  kind  with  pure  white  flowers,  one  of 
my  sons  once  brought  me  two  or  three  dozen 
plants  from  Minnesota.  These  flowered  well 
for  about  three  seasons,  after  which  they 
rapidly  deteriorated,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
one  remains  alive  now  at  the  end  of  about 
ten  years. 

Several  of  the  genus  are  natives  of  Eussia, 
the  finest  of  these  being  C.  macranthum, 
which  I  have  seen  flowering  in  pots  at  exhi- 
bitions, and  I  have  twice  been  persuaded  to 
buy  it  at  rather  a  large  price.  One  plmt 
never  came  up  ;  the  other  proved  to  be  the 
common  C.  Calceolus.  This  C.  Calceolus  is 
the  most  .satisfactory  of  all  the  genus  in  cultiva- 
tion. Its  native  range  extends  nearly  all  over 
Europe  and  reaches  into  Western  Asia.  Be- 
ing indigenous,  though  hunted  to  death  in 
England  by  plant  collectors,  it  cannot  com- 
plain of  our  ill-detined  seasons,  as  the  North 
American  and  Russian  spec'es  do.  In  fact, 
it  succeeds  well  enough  under  proper  condi- 
tions. It  would  soon  die  out  in  the  soil  pre- 
scribed for  C.  spectabile,  but  on  a  well-drained 
ledge  of  a  bank  planted  in  stiff  loam  mixed 
with  lime,  in  some  more  soluble  form  than 
limestone,  say  lumps  of  old  mortar  and  brick 
rubbish,  it  flowers  well  and  slowly  increases. 
It  is  better  for  a  rich  surface  dressing  in  which 
lime  should  be  mixed,  and  I  have  never  seen 
it  doing  well  except  amongst  stones  or  rocks, 
though  I  have  no  ex]jerience  of  it  as  a  wild 
plant. — C.  WoLLEY  Dod,  Edge  Hail,  Malpas. 

The  noblest  and  by  far  the  handsomest  of 

the  hardy  Lady's  Slippers  is  Cypripedium  specta- 
bile. The  merits  of  this  species  are  now  so  well 
known  and  appreciated,  that  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual to  see  it  well  grown  in  many  gardens.  Most 
of  those  who  see  it  for  the  first  time  are  so  im- 
pressed with  its  beauty,  that  if  they  have  the 
opportunity,  they  attempt  its  culture.  If  we 
have  a  wet  spot  that  can  be  made  into  a  bog 
at  small  cost,  what  more  natural  than  that  we 
should  grow  the  hardy  Cy]3iipediums,  associated 
with  such  plants  as  Trilliums,  Sarracenias,  Primu- 
las, Pinguiculas,  Orchis  in  variety,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention  here.  In  addition  to  being 
the  finest  species,  C.  spectabile  is  also  one  of  the 
easiest  to  cultivate,  and  those  who  will  merely 
take  the  trouble  to  give  it  that  which  it  needs  and 
follow  on  with  ordinary  care  and  attention  will  in 
all  probability  be  rewarded  with  fine  flowers.  In  a 
rich  \egetable  soil,  that  is  to  say  coarse  peat  with 
some  good  leaf  mould  incorporated,  it  will  quickly 
spread  into  a  strong  mass.  Moisture,  of  course,  is 
absolutely  essential,  and  is  to  be  had  in  the  bog  ; 
but  many  may  grow  this  plant  without  a  bog, 
in  a  sheltered  nook  at  the  foot  of  a  rock 
or  upon  a.  border  if  a  suitable  compost  is  pro- 
vided and  water  is  freely  applied,  as  any  lack  of 
this  will  result  in  a  stunted  growth  and  poor 
flowers.  In  a  moist  peaty  soil  this  kind  will  grow 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height.  It  may  have 
full  exposure  provided  it  is  sheltered  from  the  cold 
winds  of  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  then 
later  on  the  sun  will  help  the  flowers  to  become 
brighter  in  colour  and  more  beautiful.  C.  Calceolus 
is  our  native  form,  but  as  a  British  wild  flower  it  is 
now  very  nearly  extinct,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
hoj^ed  that  it  will  be  cared  for  in  gardens,  for  apart 
from  its  beauty  a  particular  interest  must  exist  in 
the  one  native  representative  of  a  very  large  family. 
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Its  cultural  requirements  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  showy  North  American  khid  which 
can  do  very  well  without  loam,  wliilst  for  the 
kind  now  under  notice  a  loamy  soil  is  one  of 
the  first  essentials  to  success.  A  native  of 
woods,  it  hardly  relishes  full  exposure,  but  with 
the  shelter  and  partial  shade  of  some  slirubs  and 
a  loamy  soil  of  a  calcareous  nature,  it  may  gene- 
rally l)e  iniluced  to  grow,  and  when  oner  it  is  esta- 
blished it  increases  slowly  year  by  year,  and  gradu- 
ally becomes  a  strong  and  free-iiowcred  tuft.  C. 
parviflorum  is  another  easily-grown  species,  which 
in  some  things  resembles  our  native  species,  but  it 
responds  more  quickly  to  cultivation  and  increases 
very  fast.  It  wants  a  soil  somewhat  similar  to 
that  required  for  C,  spectabile,  but  with  partial 
shade  and  rather  less  moisture.  Its  pouch  is  )'el- 
low,  and  the  sepals,  which  are  long  and  twisted, 
are  of  a  peculiar  brownish  or  chocolate  hue.  Other 
hardy  kinds  are  C.  candidum,  pubescens,  guttatum, 
and  acaulc  :  each  of  these  presents  some  little 
special  cultural  ditficulty,  and  all  of  them  are 
harder  to  grow  than  the  trio  of  kinds  first  noticed. 
—A.  H. 


USEFUL  ORCHIDS  TO  GROW  IN  QUANTITY. 

Any  of  the  following  Orchids  will  be  found  of  very 
great  service  in  their  respective  seasons,  both  as 
decorative  plants  in  the  houses  and  for  use  in  a 
cut  state.  Those  who  desire  a  good  supply  of 
choice  flowers  at  any  particular  season,  or  all  the 
year  round,  cannot  do  better  than  grow  thefollow- 
irrg  kinds.  It  will  not  require  any  great  amount 
of  ingenuity  to  have  some  at  least  in  flower  at  all 
times,  and  more  for  special  occasions,  by  previous 
careful  management.  At  the  present  time,  for  in- 
stance, we  h:ive  C'alanthe  vestita  in  variety  and  C. 
Veitchi  als[i :  these  cannot  be  deemed  difficult  Or- 
chids to  grow  where  a  good  plant  stove  exists. 
What  these  Orchids  require  during  tlieir  growing 
season  is  generous  treatment  with  a  f.'iir  amount 
of  shade  and  atmospheric  moisture.  The  chief 
point  to  aim  at  is  that  of  obtaining  as  strong  and 
well-developed  bulbs  as  possible.  The  plants  should 
at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  warm  house  even  after 
the  bulbs  are  fully  grown ;  then,  however,  a  little 
less  water  is  needed ;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
must  not  be  kept  too  dry  all  at  once.  It  is  a  ]>ity 
that  these  beautiful  Orchids  should  lose  their 
fohage  just  before  flowering.  The  spot  at  limes 
seen  on  the  leaves  is,  I  think,  caused  by  a  stagnant 
atmosphere  or  too  much  moisture  ;  those  who  are 
trouVjled  with  this  defect  should  suspend  their 
plants  nearer  to  the  glass.  Of  the  evergreen  C'a- 
lanthes,  notice  should  be  taken  of  C.  veratrifolia 
for  the  summer  ;  it  is  not,  however,  one  that  can 
be  expected  in  quantity,  not  being  so  readily  in- 
creased. For  the  early  spring  there  is  C'islogyne 
cristatii,  an  Orchid  that  can  be  easily  propagated 
when  necessary.  It  delights  in  an  abundance  of 
moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  : 
It  does  not  require  too  much  heat.  A  stove  is  too 
warm  a  place ;  what  some  would  term  a  cool  stove 
or  a  teui|)erate  house  would  be  better.  When 
grown  in  a  span-roofed  house,  the  most  shady  side 
should  be  chosen.  Increase  as  well  as  potting 
should  be  seen  to  soon  after  flowering  before  the 
young  growth  is  very  far  advanced.  Of  all  the 
Oi-chids  grown,  none  probalily  is  more  iio]iular  than 
Dendrobium  nobilc,  one  of  the  best  for  all-ro\ind 
purposes.  In  the  past  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  at  v.arious  times  as  to  its  treatment. 
From  close  observation,  I  think  the  system  of 
pruning  advocated  by  some  growers  is  correct.  In 
my  own  case  I  have  proved  this  to  my  complete 
satisfac^tion  when  not  carried  to  an  undue  extent. 
Some  of  the  finest  plants  to  be  found  of  this 
Dendrobe  are  in  a  gardener's  charge  wlio  prunes, 
and  has  done  so  for  several  years.  After  flowering. 
the  potting  should  be  seen  to  as  growth  is  about 
to  recommence  ;  then  when  this  is  fairlv  started 
the  plants  may  have  all  the  heat  with  moisture 
that  can  be  given  them  ci)mbined  with  shade.  Tbe 
temperature  and  other  treatment  given  to  Pines 
when  growing  will  suit  them  well,  with  shading. 
When  the  growth  is  completed  towards  the  autumn, 
then  foil  exposure  in  a  cioler  and  more  airv  house 


is  necessary  to  ripen  the  bulbs  as  well  as  to  give 
the  plants  a  rest  before  being  brought  into  flower. 
The  plants  should  not,  however,  be  kept  so  dry  as 
to  cause  the  bulbs  to  shrivel ;  this  is  not  neces.sarii'. 
The  young  growths  that  push  forth  in  place  of 
flowers  at  times  upon  the  sjiikes  should  be  taken 
off  when  of  fair  size  with  roots  of  their  own  f(n-  a 
young  stock.  These  occur  more  frequently  when 
the  plants  have  not  been  well  rested.  Failing  a 
better  place,  I  would  both  grow  them  suspended 
and  rest  them  after  the  same  fashion.  For  the  late 
autumn  and  up  to  Christmas  the  fine  old  Cj-pripe- 
dium  insigne  is  a  most  valuable  Orchid,  I  remem- 
ber a  plant  of  this  variety  some  years  ago  that  was 
grown  most  successfully  in  an  ornamental  eart  lien- 
ware  basket,  being  suspended  within  about  1« 
inches  of  the  glass  in  a  stove  at  the  cool  end  all 
the  year  round.  It  frequently  used  to  be  dry  in 
hot  weather;  then  it  would  be  given  a  dipping,  yet 
it  used  to  flower  exceedingly  well.  For  my  own 
]iart  when  the  growth  is  completed  I  would  prefer 
to  keep  the  plants  in  an  airy  house,  not  too  much 
exposed,  or  in  cold  frames  with  shade  from  the 
sun,  taking  them  back  to  the  hou.ses  in  September, 
doing  well  then  with  Coelogyne  cristata.  C.  Lee- 
anum.  a  fine  hybrid  variety  of  diverse  form,  bids 
fair  to  be  a  worthy  companion  to  the  foregoing  ;  it 
will,  without  doubt,  be  more  and  more  grown, 
eventually  becoming  as  plentiful  as  C.  insigne.  To 
■all  appearance,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge, 
it  requires  the  same  treatment  also.  C.  barbatum 
in  its  best  varieties  is  very  useful  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  but  it  should,  if  possible,  have  a  few 
degrees  more  warmth  than  either  of  the  foregoing  ; 
the  stove  in  the  winter-time  is  the  best  place  for  it. 
Here  also  should  be  grown  C.  Sedeni,  another  well- 
known  hylu'id  ;  this  I  have  grown  to  a  large  size  in 
a  few  years.  It  is  not  difficult  to  have  it  in  flower 
for  six  months  or  longer  at  a  stretch.  C.  Spicerianum. 
with  its  distinct  dorsal  sepal,  should  also  he  in- 
cluded ;  it  is  one  of  those  compact-growing  kinds 
that  will  yield  a  quantity  of  flowers  from  a  little 
compass. 

Of  the  Cattleyas,  there  are  C.  Mendeli,  C  Mossife 
and  C.  Trian:e,  withC.  gigas  also,  all  of  which  in 
their  season  flower  freely,  covering  a  period  of 
about  five  months.  Failing  a  better  pilace,  the.se 
will  make  and  complete  their  growth  very  well  in  a 
stove  that  is  not  kept  excessively  hot  or  moist ; 
afterwards,  if  more  light  and  air  can  be  given  in 
another  house,  so  much  the  better.  When  this 
cannot  be,  then  do  as  in  other  cases — suspend  them 
near  to  the  glass  until  they  are  again  coming  into 
flower.  lam  no  advocate  for  disturbing  them  at  the 
root  every  year  when  they  are  thriving  well.  Lselia 
anceps  and  its  varieties  should  be  grown  in  good 
numbers  to  cheer  the  Orchid  lover  during  the 
dull  days  of  winter ;  it  will  thrive  well  with 
the  foregoing  Cattleyas.  Other  excellent  Den- 
drobes  are  D.  Ainsworthi,  which  grows  as 
freely  as  D.  nobile,  and  D.  Dearei,  a  beautiful 
variety  that  lasts  in  flower  a  long  time,  thriving 
well  when  treated  generously,  D.  formosum  gigan- 
teum  is  not  such  a  difficult  jjlant  to  manage  as 
some  would  have  us  believe;  at  least  1  have  closely 
observed  some  plants  that  from  year  to  year  flower 
well  after  having  made  their  growth  in  a  warm 
stove  with  moisture  in  abundance,  the  plants  being 
suspended  from  the  roof.  This  variety  may  be  had 
in  flower  from  August  to  November  without  any 
difficulty  where  a  few  plants  are  grown.  Cymbi- 
diura  Lowianum  is  a  noble  growing  Orchid,  an 
ornament  to  any  plant  stove  when  not  in  flower, 
but  much  more  so  when  it  is  ;  its  spikes  will  last 
quite  three  months  in  good  condition.  To  grow  it  well 
it  should  be  treated  liberally,  being  well  supplied 
with  water  whilst  growth  is  active.  Another  good 
old  Orchid,  and  one  that  flowers  freely,  is  Aerides 
odiu-atum,  whicli  is  quite  at  home  in  an  ordinary 
stove  temperature.  Like  many  others,  it  will  last 
in  nuich  better  condition  whilst  in  flower  if  removed 
to  n  rather  cooler  and  drier  house.  Of  the  Onci- 
diums,  I  would  recommend  that  old  variety  0. 
flexuosum,  a  very  pretty  and  free-flowering  kind ; 
this  might  fairly  be  grown  by  the  dozen  for 
cutting,  for  when  not  cut  too  long  in  the  first 
instance  the  spikes  will  break  again,  thus  a 
crop    can    be    h.-iil    fnuu    May    to    September    if 


necessary.  It  is  easily  grown  and  as  easily 
propagated,  and  when  not  in  flower  should  be  kept 
in  the  stove.  O.  incurvum,  although  rather  more 
difficult  to  grow,  is  a  beautiful  variety,  and  well 
worthy  of  careful  .attention  ;  so  also  is  O.  tigrinuui, 
.'1  cool  house  variety,  very  showy  whilst  in  flower. 
Phaius  grandifolius  is  another  fine  old  Orchid,  very 
useful  in  the  spring  upon  the  plant,  also  for  cut- 
ting. This  whilst  it  is  in  flower  will  stand 
well  in  a  comparatively  cool  honse,  being  kept  in 
heat  to  make  its  growth,  when  it  should  be  treated 
liberally. 

In  only  a  few  cases  is  Vanda  teres  grown  in- 
quantity,  yet  it  may  be  purchased  cheaply  enough^ 
either  singly  or  by  the  dozen.  It  should  be. 
kejjt  moist  at  the  root  whilst  in  growth  with 
pilenty  of  exposure,  or,  in  other  words,  should  be 
almost  roasted ;  then  it  will  flower  well  the  follow-' 
ing  season.  Besides  Oncidium  tigrinum  named' 
above,  there  are  others  for  the  cool  house,  as  Odon- 
toglossum  crispum  and  its  nearly  allied  forms,  as 
well  as  O.  grande,  still  a  fine  old  plant  for  the 
autumn  ;  this  variety  with  Lycaste  Skinneri  should 
not  be  kept  very  cool,  an  intermediate  house 
will  suit  them  ;  whereas  Odontoglossum  crispum 
and  others  that  are  known  as  cool  house  Orchids 
will,  I  consider,  do  well  if  treated  in  about  the 
same  way  as  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  but  with  a 
temperature  not  below  40°  or  above  50°  at  night 
during  the  winter  months.  The  best  plants  of  0. 
crispum  that  I  have  grown  were  during  the  sum- 
mer-time kept  in  a  sliaded  Camellia  house  on  a 
slielf  near  the  glass,  being  removed  in  the  autumn 
to  a  cool  fernery  with  a  temperature  of  about  45° 
and  still  up  to  the  glass.  Frequently  the  moisture 
used  to  stand  upon  the  foliage  all  day  long,  yet, 
although  I  somewhat  feared  the  results,  not  the 
slightest  harm  was  done.  With  the  list  enumerated 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  keep  up  a  good  sup- 
ply of  bloom  when  grown  in  quantity.  They  are 
.all  ameniible  to  cultivation  with  other  plants, 
whether  it  is  in  the  warm  stove,  the  temperate 
house,  or  the  cool  house.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  Orchids  cannot  be  grown  well  unless  they 
have  houses  specially  set  apart  for  them,  although  I 
would  not  object  to  such  had  I  the  opportunity  of 
choice,  Pl.\xtsm.\s. 


Renanthera  Lowi.  —  This  plant  has  been 
blooming  for  a  long  time  in  the  gardens  of  Mr. 
Measures,  The  Woodlands,  Streatham.  It  is  carry- 
ing two  spikes  of  flowers,  which  are  very  elegant. 
One  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  this  plant  is  in  its 
]5roducing  three  of  the  tawny-yellow  flowers  at  the 
base  of  each  spike  instead  of  two,  which  latter  is 
the  most  common  number;  indeed,  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  a  plant  before  with  the  same 
number  as  this  specimen. — W. 

Oncidium  Jonesianumflavens.— It  iscurious 
how  seldom  one  now  sees  this  fine  plant,  for  the 
introduction  of  which  we  are  originally  indebted  to 
Mr.  Horsman,  of  Colchester.  Flowers  of  the  yellow 
variety  come  from  Germany.  It  was  named  flavens 
by  Reichenbach  in  1.S88,  and  later  on  it  was  figured 
in  the  Orchid  Album,  t.  3G0,  The  flowers  are  about 
the  normal  size,  the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  pale  yellowish  green,  dotted  and 
s]iotted  with  a  deeper  yellow  ;  the  lip  pure  white 
with  a  yellow  crest.  This  Orchid  has,  I  think,  been 
greatly  misunderstood,  many  people  endeavouring 
to  grow  it  in  the  cool  house.  I  have  seen  the  best 
results  from  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  strong 
heat  with  a  nice  moist  atmosphere. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  festum. — This  is  a  new  hybrid, 
a  cross  between  C.  chloroneurum  and  C.  barbatum 
Warnerianum.  It  is  a  very  neat  and  brightly- 
colonred  flower.  The  sepal  is  white,  veined  T\ith 
light  emerald-green,  the  veins  all  ending  within  the 
edge,  leaving  a  marginal  border  of  white  all  round; 
lower  sepal  small,  white,  veined  with  bright  green; 
petals  slightly  dcfiexed,  somewhat  broad,  rosy-pur- 
ple on  the  apical  portion,  passing  into  a  paler  hue 
lielow.  and  having  a  few  black  streaks  in  the  middle 
towards  the  base,  upper  edge  green,  having  a  row 
of  hairy,    lilack.    warty    spots.      In    some    forms 
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there  arc  one  or  two  spots  on  the  lower  marpins  ; 
the  pouch  or  Up  is  sHghtly  pointed  in  front,  suffused 
with  brownisli-purple,  and  paler  beneath.  This 
plant  comes  to  me  from  the  Orchid  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Seeger  and  Tropp,  Dulwich.— W.  H.  G. 

Pogonia  discolor. — '•  C.  B."  sends  me  a  flower 
from  a  bulb  received  last  season  from  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  Java  under  the  name  of  Ripho- 
steraon  sp.,  and  wants  to  know  if  it  is  rightly 
named.  I  think  it  was  known  under  the  name  you 
give  it,  and  under  whicli  it  was  first  received.  It 
was,  however,  afterwards  named  by  Blume  as 
quoted  above.  The  flowers  are  in  pairs,  the  sepals 
and  petals  spreading,  nearly  equal,  narrow,  and  of 
a  dull  brownisli  green ;  the  lip  white,  with  a 
greenish  disc.  Its  flowers  are  of  little  value,  but 
later  on  it  will  develop  a  leaf  which  is  very  effec- 
tive ;  so  much  so,  that  if  I  had  several  bulbs  I 
should  plant  them  in  the  same  pot,  choosing  the 
sides  of  the  pot.  The  leaf  is  solitary,  somewhat 
cordate  in  shape,  about  4  inches  across,  strongly 
ribbed  with  numerous  radiating  nerves  of  a  deep 
bronzy  red,  the  ground  colour  being  deep  olive- 
green,  flushed  with  a  bluish  green  hue.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  surface  is  covered  with  reddish  hairs, 
the  under  part  being  rosy  purple.  These  leaves  last  a 
long  time.  It  is  not  very  frequently  met  with,  but 
its  beauty  should  render  it  a  favourite.  It  belongs 
to  the  deciduous  terrestrial  kinds,  which  are  not 
favourites  with  our  Orchid  growers.  It  should  be 
potted  in  well-drained  pots  in  a  soil  composed  of 
good  light  loam  and  peat  with  some  sand  added, 
the  soil  being  below  the  pot's  rim,  as  for  any  other 
stove  plant.  It  likes  the  temperature  of  the  East 
Indian  house. — W.  H.  G. 


AN^^ECTOCHILI. 

Where  can  we  go  at  the  present  day  to  find  a 
collection  of  these  plants'  /  Collectors  now 
seem  to  pass  them  by.  Some  years  ago  the 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  astonished 
the  Orchid  world  with  some  new  kinds  from 
Borneo.  Could  they  not  reintrodncn  them  1 
I  think  Mr.  William  Bull  introduced  the  latest 
new  kinds,  these  having  been  collected  by  the 
unfoi-tunate  Mr.  Freeman.  With  Aniectochili 
are  usually  associated  the  various  species  and 
varieties  of  Goodyeras  and  Physurus,  tlie  whole 
forming  a  very  bright  group  of  variegated  plants, 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  equal,  and  certainly 
very  difficult  to  surpass.  Anrectochili  grow 
slowly,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  large 
specimens,  but  they  may  be  increased  easily  by 
cuttings.  This  is  decidedly  beneficial  to  them, 
as  it  prevents  them  from  flowering,  which  I 
always  look  upon  as  being  disastrous  to 
their  welfare  ;  in  fact,  I  consider  the  flower- 
ing of  the  plants  fatal  to  their  existence, 
and  I  seldom  could  save  the  plants  after 
they  had  bloomed.  In  years  gone  by  I  used 
to  grow  a  very  large  quantity  of  these.  I  do 
not  consider  that  Anrectochili  are  difficult  to 
grow.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  naturally 
the  plants  are  not  long-lived,  but  tliat  they 
flower  and  seed,  the  old  plant  dying  and  many 
others  springing  up  from  the  seeds  scattered 
around.  The  only  way  to  preserve  the  plants 
is  by  frequently  cutting  them  ;  this  is  done  by 
taking  ofi'  the  top  below  the  adventitious  root  on 
the  stem.  The  old  .stool  will  readily  put  out 
more  shoots.  These  plants  may  be  kept  in  a 
separate  place  for  cutting  from.  For  these 
plants  I  dislike  bell-glasses,  unless  they  have 
a  hole  in  the  top,  and  then  they  are  useful, 
but  the  ordinary  bell-glass  tilted  up  at  the  side 
I  consider  retains  sucli  a  quantity  of  vitiated 
air,  that  the  plants  soon  become  poisoned  with  it, 
and  it  breeds  a  green  slime  on  the  surface,  con- 
tact with  which  the  roots  resent.  I  prefer  for 
these  plants  a  shallow  frame,  covering  it  with 
loose  panes  of  glass,  so  that  they  may  be 
opened  or   ,shut  at  will,  giving  more  or  less  air 


as  may  be  necessary  to  their  welfare.  This 
case  or  frame  should  occupy  a  position  on 
the  north  side  of  the  East  Indian  house. 
The  bottom  of  the  case  should  be  covered  with 
a  good  layer  of  crocks,  broken  small  for  the  con- 
venience of  standing  the  pots  upon.  This 
should  again  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  Sphag- 
num Moss  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of  tlie 
pots  being  quite  buried  in  it  when  they  are 
plunged.  Anaectochili  are  frequently  killed  by 
being  kept  too  warm  and  dry  in  the  winter. 
They  thrive  Ijest  when  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  ad- 
mitted and  the  sun's  rays  are  never  allowed  to 
reach  them.  They  sliould  be  well  shaded  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  at  which  season  the 
temperatiire  should  i-ange  between  70°  and  75°, 
or  as  near  that  as  possible.  At  this  time  the 
atmosphere  should  be  well  charged  with  mois- 
ture. In  the  winter  a  temperature  of  C0°  or 
6.5°  will  be  sufficient,  and  to  maintain  a  humid 
atmosphere  the  panes  of  glass  should  be  closed, 
or  neirly  so.  The  soil  I  have  found  best  for 
these  plants  is  a  mixture  of  a  little  fibrous  peat, 
a  small  jjortion  of  good  leaf-mould,  some  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss,  to  which  should  be  added 
some  sharp  clean  sand,  and  some  fine  charcoal. 
Repotting  should  be  done  at  the  end  of  the 
present  month  or  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
at  which  season  a  slight  advance  in  the  tempe- 
rature will  be  advisable.  The  plants  do  not  re- 
quire large  pots.  In  potting  do  not  press  the 
soil  down  too  firmly,  as  the  thick  fleshy  roots 
are  clothed  with  a  thick  woolly  covering  and 
cannot  easily  penetrate  it  if  made  too  firm. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  a  greater  amount 
of  water  will  be  necessary  biith  at  the  roots 
and  in  the  atmosphere.  This  should  be  in- 
creased as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  weather 
gets  warmer.  About  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  Oct(jber  a  great  reducticm  in  the 
((uantity  given  will  be  necessary,  but  at  no  sea- 
son must  the  plants  be  allowed  to  feel  the  want 
of  moisture.  In  the  above  manner  I  have 
grown  a  very  large  quantity  of  these  plauts. 
Some  of  the  Goodyeras  also  grow  well  in  com- 
pany with  the  above,  but  those  which  come 
from  Japan  grow  well  in  the  Odontoglossum 
house,  while  the  species  from  North  America  I 
have  cultivated  very  successfully  in  a  cold 
frame.  Wii.  Hu(iH  Gower. 


Its  upright  ro.^y  purple  or  pink  pouch  render.?  it  very 
attractive,  whilst  the  li.-ibit  of  the  plant  is  very  stately, 
rioworing  now  in  the  very  dullest  time  of  the  year  it 
IS  doubly  welcome— W.  H.  G. 

The  Elephant's-head  (Masdevallia  elephanti- 
ceps).— I  am  asked  by  J.  Koutsiusky,  of  Hamburg, 
if  this  species  is  ahve  in  England.  Although  it  is,  as 
reports  go,  I  have  never  seen  a  flower  like  those  I  have 
seen  figured.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  of  Clapham  Par'i,  but  I  cannot 
say  if  aiiy  of  the  plants  are  now  living.  I  should  cer- 
tainly like  to  see  it  iu  bloom  in  this  country. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  luteola  (Mr.i.  O'A'ee/e).— The  flowers 
of  the  species  you  send  are  thos  i  of  the  above.  It  is  a 
very  good  form  of  the  plant,  and  is  better  known  iu 
gardens  perhaps  by  the  name  of  C.  Holfordi.  It  is 
known  al^o  as  C.  modesta  and  C.  Meyeri,  but  the 
name  C.  luteola  was  given  it  by  our  great  authority 
upon  Orchids,  and  which  name  it  still  retains.  The 
pliut  does  well  in  moderate  he  it.  It  lives  shade  and 
moisture,  and  now  is  the  right  time  for  it  to  he  bloom- 
mg.— W.  H.  6. 


SHORT  NOTES.— 0RCBID8. 


Dendrobium  Cassiope.— Tliis  plant  was  said 
l)y  me  ti  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans,  but  I  find  that  Mr.  Cooksou,  of  Wylani-on- 
Tyne,  was  the  raiser  of  this  beautiful  liybrid  Dendro- 
bium.—W.  n.  G. 

Cypripedium   Masereelianum.— "  J.    B." 

smids  a  flower  of  a  beautitul  variety  of  Leeanum,  but 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  that  of  the  above-named  variety. 
The  Jotted  lines  on  the  dorsal  sepal  appear  more  dis- 
tinctly in  rows  than  in  any  C.  Leeanum  I  have  seen.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  flower. — W.  H.  G. 

Laelia  autumnalis  alba.— Tliis  lovely  and  rare 
variety  is  now  flowering  iu  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Sou  at  Holloway.  It  was,  I  believe, 
imported  by  the  firm,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  first  plant  to  flower  has  proved  true,  the 
blooms  being  of  the  purest  white. — G. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana. — "  G.  S."  sends  flowers 
of  this  form  of  labiata  saying  it  is  the  finest  variety  he 
has  seen,  and  asking  my  opinion  of  it.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  and  good  form,  but  it  is  almost  identical  with 
the  variety  figured  in  The  Gakden,  June  8,  1889. 
This  Cattleya  appears  to  be  somewhat  late  in  flower- 
ing this  season,  but  a  nice  form  like  the  one  sent  is 
pleasing. — G. 

Cypripedium  Schroederse. — I  have  received 
flowers  of  this  species  from  J.  McNab  and  from  Mr. 
Cypher,  and  the  varieties  are  identical.  The  plant  is 
a  cross  between  C.  eaudatum  and  C.  Sedeni,  the  latter 
itself  a  hybrid.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  hybrid  Cy- 
pripediums,  both  as  regards  size  of  flower  and  colour. 


Flower  Garden. 


IUFTEI3  PANSIES. 

Mr.  W.  Cqthbertson,  of  EotJiesa}-,  wlio 
tliinks  Pansies  are  not  Pansics,  lias  been  send- 
ing round  for  notes  from  people  wlio  object 
to  our  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  ridiculous  con- 
fusion resulting  from  calling  what  are  really 
Pansies  with  a  difference  of  habit  by  the  old 
Latin  name  of  the  genus  Viola.  The  plants 
of  this  genus — the  natural  species — are  many 
of  them  good  garden  plants— the  Bird's-foot, 
alpine,  and  other  charming  hardy  flower.^ 
which  are  referred  to  often  in  garden  litera- 
ture. There  are  probably  more  than  one 
hundred  species  of  the  family  all  entitled  to 
this  old  Latin  name,  and  many  of  them  of 
some  garden  value.  Most  of  the  writers  dis- 
creetly withhold  their  reasons  ;  a  few  oidy 
speak  distinctly. 

Viola,  I  consider,  it  the  proper  name,  and  anijone 
with  a  hnon-Jcd<jc  of  Pansies  knons  very  well  that  a 
Viola  is  quite  dixtinct  from  either  a  show  or  faitri/ 
Pansy.— Jon's  Downib. 

The  very  first  man  that  gives  an  attempt  at 
a  reason  shows  the  ern.n-  of  using  the  Latin 
term  instead  of  an  English  one,  and  talks 
nonsense  besides  in  stating  that  a  Viola  is 
quite  distinct  from  a  Pansy,  which  it  cannot 
be,  as  all  Pansies  come  to  us  from  species  of 
Viola.  All  Pansies  belong  to  Viola,  as  all 
Eoses  to  Roxa.  If  Mr.  Downie  were  to  say 
that  tulteJ,  or,  if  he  prefers  it,  bedding  Pan- 
sies were  distinct  from  show  or  fancy  Pansies, 
he  would  be  talking  gotid  sense.  It  was  the 
every-day  occurrence  of  vulgar  nonsense  of 
this  kind  that  led  me  to  seek  some  des- 
criptive and  useful  EnglisJi  name  for  these 
flowers — certai]dy  for  tlie  most  part  crosses 
between  the  older  Pansy  and  Viola  cornuta 
and  other  species. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  name  "tufted  Pan- 
sies" is  misleadiny.  There  is  no  such  name.  It 
originated,  we  think,  in  the  mindof  the  editor  of  Tn^ 
Garden.  Bedding  Pansies  aud  Violas  are  now  so 
much  crossed  and  mixed  up  with  each  other,  that  the 
only  proper  name  is  bedding  Pansies  and  Vi.^las,  or, 
if  preferred,  bedding  Violas.  We  shall  never  call 
them  tufted  Pansies  in  our  lists.— James  Cockbr. 

Happily,  other  nurserymen  do  give  the 
name,  including  the  old  house  of  Messrs. 
Dicksons    and   Co.,   "Waterloo  Place,    Edin- 
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burgh.  This  lu'iii  ha.l  in  my  of  tlieso  chinn- 
ing ftowors  at  a  tim?  whuu  thuy  were  very 
little  asked  foriu  England,  ami  it  was  ia  their 
nurseries  I  fir^t  was  ciiarniod  witli  the  pure, 
and  delicate  colours  of  these  flowers. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Stuart,  of  Bidfast,  oilers  us  a 
reason  or  two  : — 

While  all  Pansies are  ^'il)lall,  no  Viola  cxcipt  tri- 
color, awl  mick  as  liare  been  dcrUrd  from  it,  la 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Paiisij.  The  i/iiesfio't  as  to 
whether  ]'iolcis  nut  *' tufted,"  or  stolouiferous,  in  habit 
are  descended  from  ]'.  tricolor  is  quite  another 
matter. 

Mr.  Stuart  seems  to  have  nodou:)t  that  the 
Pansy  is  derived  from  Viol.i  tricolor,  but  the 
man  who  of  all  I  everinct  knewErili-li  flowers, 
including  our  native  Viola=,  best  (the  late  Bos- 
■well  Syme,  author  of  tlie  last  edition  of 
"  English  Botany,"  and  the  most  precious 
book  ever  written  on  the  subject)  did  not 
believe  it,  and  he  was  a  gardener  as  well  as  a 
botanist.  Whatever  species  theold  Pansies  may 
have  arisen  from,  no  one  can  doubt  that  all 
Pansies  come  from  one  or  more  wild  species 
of  Viola  growing  somewhere  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe.  From  observation  of  many 
thousand  Pansies  in  my  own  garden,  I  think 
all  the  larger  hybrids  of  Viola  are  liest  called 
by  some  Engli-sli  name. 

If  Violas  n-sre  all  tufted  in  habit .  we  might  retain 
the  term,  but  in  named  varieties  not  one  in  in-elre 
is  tufted.— G&ORGa  MoLeod,  F.R.H  S  ,  Chinfjford. 

Mr.   McLeod,    like   others,    has   not  taken 
the  trouble  to  And  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  tufted,"  and  his  statement  that  not  one  in 
twelve  is  tufted  is  far  from  exact.     The  term 
"  tufted  "  has  been  used,  and  very  pniperly 
used,   to   distinguish   plants    of    a    spreading 
habit, like  Pinks,  Aubrietia  and  alpine  Violets, 
from  plants  with  simple  erect  stems,  like,  say, 
the    Stock,    Lupine  and   Aster.       Sometimes 
the  two   forms  of  habit  occur    in    the  same 
family  ;  for  instance,  there  are  Violas  that  are 
tutted  and  spread  about,  rooting  too  about  the 
collar,  and  Violas  that  are  not — just   as  the 
German,  French,   and   other  Pansies  in  our 
gardens  do  not  spread  at  the  root,  as  the  tufted 
Violets  or  Pansies  do.  Plants  of  this  "  tufted  " 
habit,     very    properly    distinguished    in     all 
languages  that  treat  of  plants,  in  addition  to 
forming   eyes  at  or   below   the  "  collar,"  as 
perennials  do,  are  often  a  mass  of  delicate 
rootlets  even  above  the  ground,  so  that  they 
are     easily    increased.        Hence     when     the 
Pansies  of  all  other  kinds  die  or  are  hanl  to 
keep  after  flowering,  those  crossed  with  the 
alpine  species  remain  with  us  like  true  peren- 
nials, and  are  most  easily  increased.     I  have 
all  the  varieties   worth    growing,  and  many 
plants  of  each  in  which  this  habit  is  constant. 
It  is  not  only  by  suckering  and  running  at 
the  root  that  these  plants  are  "tufted,"  for 
the   great   majority   of   them    are  also    more 
compact   in  haljit  than   the   ordinary  Pansy, 
whether    of     English,     French     or     German 
strains.     Their   sheets  of  delicate  colour  are 
nearer    the    earth    than    those  of    the    other 
Pansies,   as  I  can  say  from  having  employed 
them   perhaps    more    than    anyone   else    in 
large  groups  in  the  flower  garden.     The  proof 
of  this  will  also  be  furnished  by  some  pictures 


made  in  my  garden  in  the  pa^t  summer  by 
Mr.  j\l<i()n  and  Mr.  Olivier.  'Jhese  well  show 
the  singular  charm  of  colour  as  well  as  the 
height  of  these  flowers  when  grown  in  large 
groups. 

I  submit,  then,  that  the  term  tufted  Pan- 
sies is  a  good  name  in  all  ways.  What- 
ever name  be  adopted,  it  should  be  an  English 
one,  as  otherwise  we  shall  always  have  the 
confusion  with  the  essential  Latin  name  for 
the  large  number  of  wilil  species  in  cultivation 
now  or  at  any  future  time.  To  all  of  thfse 
belongs  the  old  Lafin  name  of  the  genus 
Vlula. 

Perennial  Pansies  would  be  quite  a  fair 
name,  owing  to  their  habit,  but  not  so  good 
as  tufted,  which  is  descriptive  both  of  the 
stature,  habit,  and  spreading  roots  of  the 
kinds. 

It  is  now  agreed  by  the  best  botanists  that 
all  cross-bred  garden  plants — including  tufted 
Pansies,  of  course  — should  have  popular  Eng- 
lish, and  not  Latin  names.  There  is  no 
conijiarison  between  the  names  "  tufted 
Pansies  "  and  "  bedding  Violas  ;  "  the  latter 
name  is  a  vulgar,  because  erroneous,  compound 
of  bad  English  and  Latin  ;  whereas  "  tufted 
Pansies  "  is  a  good  English  name  with  a  clear 
meaning.  W.  K. 


DAFFODIL  DISEASE. 
Mr.  John  Speir  (p.  12)  makes  a  confusion  between 
two  t'litirely  distinct  diseases  of  the  Daffodil — if 
iniUn-cl  it  is  fitting  to  use  the  term  '•  disease '"—of 
tlie  destruction  of  tlie  bidl]  Vjy  tlie  maggot  of  Mero- 
don  equestris.  Dr.  Ritzema  Bos  very  kindly  sent 
copies  of  his  monograph  upon  tliis  fly  to  myself  and 
others  wlio  are  interested  in  the  study  and  culti- 
vation of  Daffodils  at  the  time  he  published  it,  and 
I  assure  Mr.  Speir  that  the  attack  of  this  insect  can- 
not i^ossibly  be  mistaken  for  the  ijasal  rot.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  this  fly  has  never  invaded  my 
own  garden,  but  my  friend  Jlr.  Wilks,  of  Shirley, 
tells  me  he  has  suffered  from  it.  and  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  bulbs  thus  attacked. 
I  regret  and  am  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Speir — 
as  would  seem  to  be  implied  by  his  letter — is  a 
sufferer  from  Merodon  equestris,  for  I  did  not  know 
that  much  damage  had  been  done  by  it  anywhere 
out  of  Holland  except  in  the  Seilly  Islands.  Mr. 
Speir  is  greatly  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  commoner  and  far  more 
deadly  basal  rot.  But  if  he  desires  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  this  and  the  attack  of  the  maggot, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  send  hira  a 
rootless  bulb  or  two  ne.xt  season,  or  Mr.  Wolley 
Dod  would  oblige  him  with  a  sample,  I  am  sure. — 
G.  H.  Engleheakt. 

Mr.  J.  Speir  in  writing  about  this  Daffodil 

disease  is  not  quite  right  in  stating  that  maggots 
are  the  cause  of  this  disease;  no  doubt  many  bulbs 
are  injured  in  the  way  he  mentions,  but  others  are 
not.  Daffodils  said  to  be  affected  with  the  disease 
have  been  submitted  to  me  %vhich  I  can  most  con- 
dentially  assert  were  not  and  had  not  been  attacked 
by  maggots.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is,  but  from  wh;it  t  have  seen 
of  it,  it  is  not  of  insect  origin.  -  G.  S.  S. 

; A  note  on  this  subject  appears  on  page  12. 

The  writer  has  probably  not  a  great  experience  in 
the  cultivation  of  Daffodils,  or  be  would  hardly 
make  the  suggestiiui  that  basal  rot  is  due  to  the 
injuries  caused  by  the  Narcissus  fly  (Merodon 
cIavipes  =  M.  equestris).  As  it  is  important  that 
inexperienced  growers  of  Narcissus  should  not  lie 
drawn  off  on  a  wrong  tack,  allow  me  to  say  that 
I  will  stake  my  whole  reputation  as  a  gardenei'. 
whatever  that  is  worth,  in  support  of  the  fact  that 
the  Narcissus  fly  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 


the  case  of  basal  rot.  The  life-history  of  this 
Merodon  is  well  told  by  De  Bos  in  a  pamphlet 
kindly  distributed  iiy  Messrs.  Krelage  a  few  years 
ago.  The  Hy  is  of  Italian  origin,  and  I  should  be 
surprised  to  find  that  it  thrives  so  far  north  as 
Scotland,  though  I  have  liad  many  specimens  in 
different  stages  sent  from  the  Dublin  Trinity 
College  Botanic  Garden.  Here,  where  the  I'avages 
of  basal  rot  arc  great,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  a  trace  of  Merodon,  in  which  I  take  in- 
terest as  a  naturalist. though  I  have  always  l;een 
sure  that  it  has  no  connection  with  tliis  disease. 
— C.  WoLLEY  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Maljyas. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
So  soon  as  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is  over  and 
the  ground  is  W(jrkable  it  is  advisable  to  go  through 
all  beds  planted  with  spring  flowering  st  uff  and  press 
firmly  round  those  things  that  have  been  parti.ally 
uplieaved  Ijy  the  action  of  the  frost.  The  majoiity 
of  small  plants,  as  Forget-me  not,  Silene,  Linman- 
thes,  Daisies,  Polyanthus,  and  the  like,  will  be  the 
better  for  such  attention,  and  a  linal  touch-up  with 
the  rake  will  make  all  such  beds  jiresentable  for 
some  time.  If  clipped  Evergreens,  such  as  Box, 
Yew.  Portugal  Laurel  of  considerable  size,  enter 
at  all  largely  into  flower  garden  arrangements,  they 
can  he  gone  through  at  this  season  to  remove  any 
dead  stuff'  and  to  fill  upgaps  by  re-planting,  tying 
in,  &c.,  so  that  everytliing  is  in  trim  for  the  annual 
clipping  later  on.  Any  small  members  of  the  coni- 
feras  family  that  may  occupy  permanent  positions 
as  dot  plants  in  large  beds  can  also  receive  atten- 
tion, carefully  pruning  to  keeji  them  within  bounds 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  anything  in  the  way  of 
a  uniform  shearing;  in  fact  the  cutting  of  such 
things  should  be  so  performed  that  no  indication 
of  the  operation  except  a  slight  general  lessening 
of  the  size  of  the  plants  is  apparent.  This  remark 
also  applies  to  all  those  evergreen  shrubs  which 
require  an  annual  pruning  to  keep  them  in  their 
proper  place.  Evergreen  and  serai-evergreen  wall 
jjlants  are  often  in  such  positions  that  a  slight 
annual  cutting  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  tliem 
within  bounds,  and  here  too  judicious  thinning  and 
shortening  as  opposed  to  hedge-like  clipping  must 
be  insisted  on.  All  work  of  this  kind  in  fact  should 
be  entrusted  to  a  careful  and  painstaking  workman. 
It  may  possibly  be  urged  that  any  ordinary  labourer 
can  prune  shrubs  if  he  is  told  exactly  what  is  re- 
quired ;  but  it  is  not  so,  as  many  gardeners  have 
found  to  their  cost;  the  plants  may  be  clipped 
and  mutilated,  but  the  less  said  about  pruning 
the  better.  The  cutting  of  any  wall  plants 
not  absolutely  hardy,  as  Ceanothus  and  some 
of  the  Honeysuckles,  had  better  "ne  deferred 
until  later  in  the  season,  or  the  exposure  of 
tender  undergrowth  by  the  removal  of  prominent 
wood  will  be  followed  by  disastrous  results  if  se- 
vere weather  follow  the  operation.  Remarkable 
gro\vth  was  apjiarent  on  all  wall  plants  last  summer, 
and  very  acceptable  it  proved,  for  many  things 
suffered  severely  from  the  winter  of  lS90-ili.anil  we 
had  to  remove  a  lot  of  dead  stuff  from  the  clindjers 
above-mentioned,  as  well  as  from  one  or  two  of 
the  Escallnnias  and  the  variegated  Buckthorn.  The 
extra  growth  made  during  the  past  sununer  has, 
fortunately,  nearly  filled  the  gaps.  Any  spare  time 
(before  the  advent  of  brighter  weather  and  longer 
days  brings  a  stress  of  work)  may  be  devoted  to  a 
final  looking  over  and  prepiration  of  those  things 
which  are  to  be  used  as  pot  plants  in  flower  garden 
and  pleasure  ground,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mansion  during  the  summer 
months.  Such  arrangements  are  not  necessary 
where  there  is  ample  provision  for  planting  out, 
but  if  this  is  lacking,  plants  in  variety,  either  as 
single  specimens  or  in  groups,  are  much  appreciated. 
I  do  not  mem  that  the  preparati(ui  of  such  things 
thus  early  in  the  year  can  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  eft'eeted.  but  that  the  selections  shouhl  be 
made  and  the  culture  pushed  on  as  far  as  practic- 
able. The  character  of  the  plants  so  required  will 
naturally  depend  much  on  the  particular  position 
they  are"  to  occupy.  Thus  arrangements  of  grace- 
ful foliage  will  serve  the  purpose  of  hiding  or  par- 
ticlly  relieving  bare  walls,  iron,  stone  and  brick- 
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v/ork  of  various  forms,  whilst  if  tliere  is  already  a 
preponderance  of  outdoor  foliage,  spots  of  colour 
judiciously  arranged  will  brighten  up  the  natural 
surroundings.  In  the  latter  case,  take,  for  instance, 
the  stretches  of  evergreen  shrubs  in  variety  so  often 
found  at  either  hand  of  winding  walks,  planted  pos- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  blocking  out  some  objec- 
tionable background.  In  small  recesses  at  in- 
tervals may  be  grouped  a  few  Francoas,  ris- 
ing from  a  carpet  of  hardy  or  half  -  hardy 
Ferns,  some  nicely  grown  and  graceful  Fuchsias 
above  a  good  group  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  blue 
pyramidal  Campanulas  with  white  Marguerites, 
and  many  other  mixtures  that  may  suggest  them- 
selves. Francoa  raraosa  is  a  charming  plant  for 
this  work,  and  seems  to  adapt  itself  and  associate 
with  any  surroundings.  Old  stuff  that  has  fur- 
nished a  stock  of  cuttings  can,  if  necessary,  be 
transferred  to  8-inch  pots,  and  these  plants  will 
throw  a  lot  of  flower  for  a  long  time  during 
the  summer  and  be  better  for  outdoor  purposes 
than  young  plants  with  only  a  single  spike.  Two 
or  three  bulbs  of  Hyacinthus  candicans  in  10- 
inch  pots  will  throw  some  fine  spikes  of  flower, 
and  a  few  such  pots  make  a  nice  group  associated 
with  dwarfer  flowering  stuff. 

If  bottom-lieat  by  hot -water  pipes  is  not  available, 
it  will  soon  be  time  to  prepare  a  bed  for  propagat- 
ing. Plenty  of  Oak  leaves,  if  they  are  to  be  had 
(failing  these.  Beech  or  Spanish  Chestnut),  with 
a  little  warm  stable  manure,  the  whole  mass 
firmly  and  evenly  trodden,  gives  a  genial  and  en- 
during warmth,  and  a  little  cocoa-nut  fibre  for 
plunging  will  complete  the  bed.  What  a  length 
of  time  the  heat  remains  in  a  deep  mass  of  good 
leaves  those  among  us  who  remember  the  deep  old 
Pine  pits  can  testify.  Before  propagating  begins, 
it  is  well  to  make  quite  sure  as  to  planting  arrange- 
ments. If  any  alteration  is  to  be  made,  it  should 
be  at  once  decided  on  that  there  be  no  mistake  in  the 
q  uantit  ies  required.  Few  things  are  more  aggravating 
to  the  propagator  than  alterations  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  subsequent  complaints  of  "  too  much  of 
this,  far  too  little  of  that."  I  had  almost  suggested 
that  the  growing  taste  for  mixed  beds  had  its  ori- 
gin in  such  irresolutions  and  procrastination,  only 
that  the  elaborate  way  in  which  many  are  planted 
leads  one  to  infer  that  there  is  generally  much 
method  in  the  mixture.  If  the  stock  of  tender 
things  required,  as  Alternanthera,  Iresine  and 
Coleus,  is  somewhat  scarce,  it  is  well  to  introduce 
these  into  extra  warmth  in  good  time  to  encourage 
early  growth.  Neither,  however,  in  public  parks 
nor  in  private  gardens  is  there  anything  like  the 
quantity  of  these  grown  as  formerly!  The  favourite 
carpet  plant  is  undoubtedly  Mesembryanthemum 
variegatum,  and  if  one  could  get  a  trailing  dark- 
foliaged  plant  of  similar  constitution  and  free- 
dom of  growth  I  fancy  we  should  see  little  more 
of  Alternanthera  or '  Iresine.  Dahlias  will  be 
planted  in  quantity  in  all  places  where  cut  flowers 
are  in  great  demand,  and  the  stock  may  be  over- 
hauled some  time  this  month  with  a  view  to  pro- 
pagating. Pompons,  of  which  Guiding  Star,  Titania, 
Little  Ethel,  Iseult,  Grace,  and  Admiration  in  their 
respective  colours  are  very  good,  and  the  Cactus 
varieties,  as  the  old  Cactus.  Henrv  Patrick,  Lady 
Kerrison,  Lady  Marsham.  Charming  Bride,  Zulu, 
and  Empress  of  India,  are  perhaps  "most  valuable 
for  cutting,  although  some  of  the  best  and  most 
distinct  of  the  singles  are  often  in  much  request  for 
a  similar  purpose.  E.  BuERELL. 

C'lareniont. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  IRISES. 
In  a  garden  well  stocked  with  species  of  the  Iris 
family  it  is  almost  possible  to  have  some  in  flower 
in  every  week  in  the  year,  though,  of  course,  in 
summer-time  we  are  more  rich  than  at  any  other 
season  with  the  many  varieties  of  germanica,  to 
say  nothing  of  aphylla,  squalens,  variegata,  and 
others  which  come  in  quick  succession.  In  the 
winter-time,  even  in  its  dullest,  darkest  davs,  we 
still  have  Irises  which  dare  unfold  their  chaste  and 
beautiful  flowers,  at  the  very  moment,  too,  when, 
so  far  as  our  gardens  are  concerned, they  are  as 
bare  as  coidd  possibly  be,  save  for  the  welcome 


masses  of  Christmas  Roses  that  should  embellish 
every  garden  in  the  land.  These  exquisite  winter- 
flowering  Irises  are  known  and  appreciated  only 
by  a  very  few,  but  why  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  charming  I.  Histrio.  In 
stature  it  may  be  compared  with  the  equally 
charming  I.  reticulata  that  comes  in  the  month  of 
January,  but  its  flowers  are  very  distinct.  In  I. 
Histrio  the  predominant  colour  is  lilac,  though  of 
varying  shades,  with  approaches  to  delicate  laven- 
der, the  falls  being  freely  and  abimdantly  spotted 
with  lilac  on  a  pale  ground.  Another  charming 
and  interesting  species  that  blooms  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  is  I.  alata,  the  flowers 
being  pale  blue  with  a  pleasing  contrast  in  the 
throat  of  bright  yellow  ;  these  two  are  bulbous  and 
somewhat  similar  in  growth  to  I.  reticulata,  a 
lovely  species,  and  better  known  than  those  just 
named.  Then  we  have  an  equally  charming  and 
exquisite  beauty  in  I.  stylosa.  which  is  now  de- 
scribed under  I.  unguicularis.  This  little  gem  pro- 
duces its  delicate  pale  blue  flowers  from  amid  a 
tuft  of  distichous  leaves  that  tend  not  only  to 
shelter  its  pleasing  blossoms  from  the  rude  weather, 
but  to  not  infrequently  hide  them  from  view  till 
one  is  quite  close  to  the  plant,  and  in  this  manner 
its  flowering  comes  as  a  little  surprise,  though 
always  welcome.     This  species  is  of  very  easy  cul 


Flowers  of  Inula  glaudulosa.     Engraved  from  a  photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  T.  McWalter,  Armagh. 


ture  and  succeeds  well  in  sandy  and  fairly  rich 
loam,  but  it  should  be  in  a  position  protected  from 
the  cutting  east  and  north-east  winds.  In  gardens 
naturally  warm  and  thus  sheltered  it  grows  and 
flowers  "freely.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  enjoy 
these  dainty  and  elegant  winter-flowering  species 
is  to  grow  them  in  masses  in  large  pans  in  the  cool 
house,  where  they  may  be  sheltered  from  wind, 
rain,  and  snow.  J.  H.  M. 


INULA. 

The  genus  Inula  contains  more  than  fifty  spe- 
cies, nearly  all  of  them  natives  of  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  Old  World,  and  none 
extending  to  America.  Considering  their 
numher,  the  kinds  which  are  approved  as  or- 
namental to  gardens  are  very  few,  and  certainly 
the  abundance  of  yellow  Composites  makes 
the  amateur  somewhat  fastidious  in  his  selec- 
tion of  them.  Inula  glandulosa,  however, 
though  until  recently  scarce  in  gardens,  has 
been  cultivated  in  England  ever  since  1804. 
It  was  figured  and  described  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  for  1817(^0.    1907),  being  then 


one  of  the  hardy  plants  grown  in  the  wonder- 
ful and  perhaps  hitherto  unrivalled  collection 
of  Mr.  Loddiges  at  Hackne}'.  It  is  a  native 
of  Georgia,  in  the  Caucasian  region,  and 
is  found  at  high  elevations  there.  I  have 
never  seen  it  so  fine  in  other  gardens  as  it 
used  to  be  in  the  town  garden  of  ]Mr.  Alfred 
Walker,  at  the  lead  woiks  in  Chester.  I  had 
it  from  there  many  years  ago,  and  as  it  had  a 
tendency  to  waste  away  rather  than  to  increase 
in  my  garden  at  Edge,  my  stock  was  more 
than  once  replenished  from  the  same  source. 
It  requires  a  rich,  rather  retentive  soil  to  do 
well,  and  I  think  the  coldness  of  thesubsoil  here 
is  a<Tainstit.  It  grows  to  2  feet  high  at  thcmost, 
and  the  liohly-coloured  orange-yellow  flowers 
(4  inches  wide)  form  a  very  attractive  feature 
from  the  end  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July. 
I  have  never  raised  it  from  seed,  though  I 
have  tried  to  do  so.  There  are  two  other  Inulas 
— granilifloia  and  Hookeri — very  closelyallied 
to  it  and  to  on^  another.  I  have  never  intro- 
duced I.  grandiflora  into  my 
garden  under  that  name,  but  a 
few  years  ago  I  had  a  plant 
from  some  botanic  garden  as 
I.  Hookeri.  This  has  stiffer 
and  straighter  rays  than  I.  glan- 
dulosa, and  is  far  more  robust 
in  growth,  reaching  a  height  of 
5  feet,  besides  being  more  flori- 
ferous.  Seed  of  it  has  grown 
readily,  seedlings  flowering  the 
second  year,  and  varying  both 
in  habit  and  flower.  Some 
which  I  have  sent  to  high 
authorities  to  be  named  have 
been  returned  as  I.  grandiflora, 
others  as  I.  glandulosa.  I  can- 
not say  positively  that  there 
has  been  no  spontaneous  cross- 
ing, hut,  speaking  as  a  gar- 
dener, I  should  say  that  I. 
glandulosa  (Caucasian),  I. 
Hookeri  (Himalayan),  and  I. 
grandiflora  (both  Caucasian  and  Himalayan) 
are  concurrent  in  series.  In  speaking  of  Inulas, 
the  native  I.  Helenium  (Elecampane)  must  not 
be  omitted.  Though  somewhat  coarse  for  a 
garden  border,  it  is  excellent  for  naturalising 
by  the  side  of  a  pond,  where  it  increases  by 
self-sown  seed.  One  large  plant  growing 
close  to  the  water-side  here  was  this  year 
6  feet  high  and  at  least  8  feet  through, 
with  more  than  a  hundred  flowers  open  at 
once.  It  lasted  a  long  time,  and  was  as  showy 
as  anything  in  the  garden.  It  was  succeeded 
by  Senecio  saracenicus,  a  good  subject  for 
similar  positions. 

Other  Inulas  of  .smaller  size  grown  here 
are  I.  hirta  and  T.  ensifolia,  both  neat  plants, 
I  free-flowering  and  distinct  in  their  way,  grow- 
ing about  a  foot  high  and  belonging  to  early 
July.  One  called  I.  macrocephala  makes  a 
mass  of  large  green  bracts,  promising  a  showy 
flower,  but  resulting  in  a  wretched  little 
patch  of  yellow  bristles.  Another  named 
Oculus-Christi  I  have  never  seen  true,  but 
j  from  the  description  I  find  probably  it  ;s 
not  wnith  cultivating.      The  name  has  been 
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given  in  uui-seiies  to  plants  of  the  I.  glanJu 
losa  clasi.  G.  Wolley  Dod. 

Edijf  Hall,  Malpa>'. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 


It  is  more  eiisy  to  imagine  tlian  describe  tlie  great 
blank  that  would  exist  in  our  gardens  at  this  season 
oftheyearbutfortheever-welcomegenusHelleboruf, 
and  particularly  that  section  of  it  which  everyone 
recognises  under  the  familiar  name  of  Christmas 
Rose.  It  is  a  flower  that  everyone  may  grow  to 
perfection  with  comparative,  if  not  perfect  ease. 
Christm'is  Roses  will  grow  freely  in  the  ma- 
jority of  loamy  soils,  and  frequently  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance  in  those  which  are  clayey  and  heavy, 
so  that  in  these  respects  there  is  little  to  hinder 
or  prevent  anyone  int3rested  in  their  cultiva- 
tion from  having  abundance  of  pure  white  hand- 
some blossoms  in  the  dullest  and  dreariest  season 
of  the  whole  year.  All  who  grow  them  for 
home  decoration  know  full  well  their  capabilities 
of  endurance  in  a  cut  state.  Few  things  look  more 
handsome  than  these  when  arrangeil  with  hardy 
foliage  in  large  bowls  or  vases.  In  the  case  of  most 
flowers  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  they  always 
look  better  when  arranged  with  their  own  foliage, 
and  with  the  Hellebores  we  have  ample  proof  of 
the  pleasing  effects  of  their  leaves  when  growing 
in  large  established  clumps.  But  it  so  happens 
that  while  Xature  permits  the  wholesale  gathering 
of  the  flowers  of  these  plants,  it  strongly  resents 
all  attempts  at  defoliation,  and  loss  of  foliage, 
either  purposely  removed  or  from  accidental  causes, 
will  be  sure  to  be  felt  and  seen  in  the  time  to  come. 
This  is  an  important  item  which  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  I  was  never  more  forcibly  struck  with 
the  truth  of  this  than  when  some  dozen  or  so 
years  since  I  received  large  quantities  of  imported 
Hellebores,  the  whole  of  which,  evidently  by  a  sys- 
tematic thoughtlessness,  had  been  shorn  of  allthe'.r 
leaves  to  very  near  the  level  of  the  crowns.  This 
was  productive  of  fatal  results  ^ntwo  distinct  ways; 
first,  the  plants  had  merely  been  placed  in  the 
boxes  with  little  or  no  packing,  with  the  result  that 
they  were  heated  in  transit  and  many  of  them  root 
■and  crown  were  quite  rotten  when  unpacked,  and 
a  far  greater  number  freely  covered  with  a  white 
mould  that  meant  certain  death  hereafter.  Those 
that  came  to  hand  thus  were  not  worth  the  case 
they  were  packed  in.  But  had  these  jilants  been 
packed  with  their  foliaje  intact,  even  without  any 
other  material,  the  plants  could  not  have  lain  so 
thickly  or  so  solidly  together,  and  the  result,  as  I 
afterwards  proved,  was  far  moresatisfactoiy,  so  far 
at  least  as  their  better  condition  and  freedom  from 
rot  and  disease  were  concerned  when  they  came  to 
hand.  Even  if  the  plants  escaped  the  disease  dur- 
iug  transit,  which  is  rare,  there  is  the  sure  tendency 
to  deterioration,  if  not  death,  of  those  plants  si 
treated,  for  even  in  those  cases  where  the  foliage  is 
(juite  yellow  and  apparently  useless  there  is  still 
vitality  in  the  stalks,  and  even  if  this  lie  much  re- 
duced and  less  active,  what  remains  serves  to  assist 
in  the  sending  forth  of  fresh  roots  and  leaves  for 
building  up  the  future  plant. 

Though  I  have  mentioned  these  facts,  let  it  not 
be  thought  that  I  am  in  favour  of  collected  plants  — 
far  from  it,  for  many  thousands  of  them  that  reach 
this  country  are  very  inferior  to  quite  ordinary 
forms  of  H.  niger,  and  not  worth  planting  in  English 
gardens  as  compared  with  the  several  handsome 
.and  genuine  forms  that  can  be  obtained.  The 
flowers  from  these  cheap  imported  Hellebores  are  a 
mixture  of  green,  rose,  and  dirty  white,  and  for- 
cibly illustrate  a  wholesale  sort  of  deterioration 
from  bad  to  worse  through  many  past  generations. 
and  anyone  had  better  be  content  with  one  really 
good  specimen  of  the  right  sort  than  fill  valuable 
ground  with  what  is  simply  so  many  inferior  seed- 
lings. Very  diflterent  things  are  the'hamlsome  and 
free-flowering  kinds  which  are  so  freely  commented 
upon  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  the  horti- 
cultural press,  for  these  are  worth  a  place  in  any 
garden,  and  the  owner  of  large  established  clumps 
of  them  is  invaribly  justly  proud  of  them.  From 
such  as  these  endless  supplies  are  forthcoming  for 


a  long-continued  period,  the  earliness  or  lateness 
of  which  depends  very  considerably  upon  the  mild- 
ness or  severity  of  the  season.  Assuming  that  pure 
flowers  are  most  appreciated,  it  is  always  well  in 
])lanting  to  either  devote  beds  entirely  to  them,  in 
which  case  at  flowering  time  they  may  be  protectefl 
with  spare  lights  to  keep  off  smut  and  soot  so 
generally  prevalent  in  or  near  large  towns,  and  in 
like  manner  the  rains  that  disfigure  the  blossoms, 
or  they  may  be  planted  permanently  in  the  borders 
with  a  view  to  covering  them  with  large  bell-gla.sses 
or  hand-lights.  .Some  I  know  resort  to  lifting  them 
and  taking  them  into  the  greenhouse  to  produce 
their  flowers,  but  I  have  never  favoured  the  adop- 
tion of  this  latter  by  reason  of  the  risk  and  loss  of 
roots  that  must  follow  the  operation.  Then,  again, 
there  is  naturall}'  undue  excitement  caused  to  the 
plants  themselves,  and  these  latter  when  presently 
flowering  shall  be  completed  have  again  to  be 
planted  in  the  open  ground  to  do  battle  with  all 
weathers.  Much  the  most  satisfactory  course  to 
pursue  if  plants  must  be  introduced  into  the 
greenhouse  is  to  specially  prepare  a  batch  by 
planting  them  in  large  pots  or  tubs  twelve  months 
in  advance,  plunging  them  to  their  rims  in  the 
ground  and  well  supplying  with  water  and  liquid 
manure  during  the  dry  season.  Plants  thus  pre- 
pared would  hardly  feel  the  change  and  may  do 
duty  for  two  years  in  this  manner  without  receiving 
very  serious  mischief. 

There  is,  however,  no  method  of  cultivating 
these  valuable  mid-winter  flowers  so  easy  and  sn 
simple  as  that  of  planting  them  in  deep  well-en- 
riched soil  in  the  open  ground  ;  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  few  who  take  their  cultivation 
seriously  in  hand  need  fear  failure.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  item  or  two  of  importance  in  the  proper 
season  for  planting  them  and  in  the  position  they 
should  occupy  to  which  I  will  briefly  allude.  Of 
all  the  months  in  the  year  I  consider  the  latter 
part  of  September  the  best  season  for  planting  or 
transplanting,  because  it  is  at  this  time  that  the 
new  large  main  roots  are  emitted  from  the  crowns, 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  important  it  is  that  these 
should  be  retained  intact.  This,  however,  can 
only  be  done  by  planting  in  advance  as  it  were, 
the  best  guide  being  the  weather  at  the  time  stated, 
and  provided  September  is  a  dry  month,  the  plant- 
ing will  be  as  well  deferred  for  some  time.  The 
main  roots  to  which  I  have  referred  are  only  of 
annual  occurrence,  and  injury  to  them  or  loss'  en- 
tirely cannot  be  recovered  for  a  whole  year.  Some 
times,  however,  these  roots  when  broken  bre;ik 
again  on  the  sides  of  the  main,  in  which  case  the 
check  is  only  temporary  and  slight.  But  while  I 
ha\-e  pointed  to  what  I  regard  as  the  best  sea,son 
of  the  year  for  planting  Christmas  Roses,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  may  not  be  planted  at  anv 
other  time.  for.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
thousands  of  plants  annually  planted  or  trans- 
planted in  open  wejither  from  the  time  stated  to  the 
middle  or  even  the  end  of  March.  Late  planting, 
however,  can  only  be  accomplished  with  success  in 
certain  districts  and  under  special  circumstances. 
In  southern  districts,  and  particularly  on  light 
soils,  it  is  positively  injurious  to  plant  so  late  as 
March,  and  much  loss  would  follow  if  dry  parching 
winds  .should  prevail  about  that  time.  At  this  hate 
season,  too,  the  young  foliage  is  being  developed, 
and  it  is  equally  important  that  planting  should  be 
done  when  these  leaves  are  dormant :  in  short,  for 
general  purposes,  autumn  planting,  from  an  all- 
round  point  of  view,  will  invariably  give  much  the 
best  results.  With  regard  to  position,  provided 
they  are  away  from  surface-roots  of  trees  and  in  a 
good  depth  of  soil,  they  wDl  succeed  in  varying 
positions,  but  best  if  always  protected  from  north 
and  east  by  shrubs  or  Evergreens.  AVhen  applying 
manure  at  planting  time,  only  that  thoroughly  de- 
composed should  be  employed,  working  it  in  deeply 
into  the  trench  as  the  work  proceeds.  Although 
large  plants  have  a  prepossessing  appearance  in 
gardens,  there  is  no  gain  in  the  quantity  of  flowers 
they  yield  by  allowing  them  to  get  too  large  ;  in 
fact,  the  percentage  of  flowers  (and  of  good-sized 
flowers  more  particularly)  is  rather  increased  by 
frequent  division,  say  every  third  year,  dividing 
into  small  plants  of  about  three  crowns  each.  The 


planting  of  verv-  large  clumps  intact  is  a  mistake, 
and  frequently  involves  a  great  loss  of  valuable 
roots  and  general  deterioration  of  the  entire  clump. 
I  once  attempted  it  (some  fifteen  or  eighteen  years 
since)  with  a  couple  of  handsome  specimens,  each 
over  2  feet  across,  and  though  every  preparation 
was  made  and  the  plants  lifted  and  planted  in- 
stantly in  'A  feet  of  splendid  soil,  they  soon  lost 
all  their  foliage,  and  the  following  autumn  I  found 
on  examination  that  the  roots  were  nearly  all 
rotten.  Had  I  broken  up  the  specimens  into  mode- 
rately sized  plants  all  would  have  been  well,  because 
these  would  have  received  immediate  benefit  from 
the  new  main  roots.  The  most  notable  and  worthy 
kinds  are  major,  maximus  or  altifolins,  the  ginnt 
Hellebore  (flowering  in  November  and  onwards), 
St.  Brigid  or  angustifolius,  the  Riverston  variety, 
and  Mme.  Fourcade.  In  every  garden  there  is  room 
for  this  selection  of  kinds,  and  they  should  be 
grown  not  only  for  their  indi\idual  worth  and  dis- 
tinctness, but  because  they  afford  a  long  unbroken 
season  of  these  trulj'  indispensable  flowers. 

E.  Jenkins. 


LUium  longiflorum  Wilsoni 
Martagon 

Martagon  dalmaticum 
pardaliDum 
ponipouiura  verum 
speciosum  Knttzeri 
speciosum  rubrum 
Szovitiianum 
tigriuum  splendena 
tigrinuni  fl.-pl. 
testaceum 
Batemanoiit? 


A  SELECTION  OF  LILIES. 

Having  been  recently  asked  to  compile  a  list  of 
two  dozen  Lilies  for  an  open  border  in  which  the 
soil  is  a  good  friable  loam,  the  saiil  list  to  contain 
only  those  that  might  be  depended  uijon  to  <lo 
well,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a.s  moderate  in 
price  as  jjossible,  1  selected  the  following,  and 
have  submitted  the  names  to  the  readers  of  The 
Garden,  as  some  of  those  herein  named  may 
perhaps  be  improved  upon,  or  such  a  list  will  at 
all  events  be  a  guide  to  those  not  well  acquainted 
with  this  beautiful  class  of  plants.  The  selected 
twenty-four  are — 

Lilium  auratum 
auratum  platyphyllum 
candidum 
chalcedonicum 
croceum 

davuricum  erectmn 
da%"uricum  grandiflorum 
davuricum  incomparabile 
elegans  .atrosangiiineum 
elegans  pictuni 
elegans  Priuce  of  ( Jr.-xngc 
Hausoni 

In  taking  the  above  names  more  in  detail  ac- 
cording to  the  list,  the  first  is — 

The  Golden-rayed  Lily  (L.  auratum). — 
For  this  such  a  situation  is  not  perhaps  the  best 
position  that  could  be  found  for  it ;  still,  it  is  such 
a  grand  Lily,  and  the  bulbs  are  now  so  cheap  <lur- 
ing  the  winter,  while  they  can  be  depended  upon  to 
flower  well  at  least  the  first  season  after  importa- 
tion, that  it  must  be  assigned  a  place.  L.  auratum 
platyphyllum  is  widely  removed  from  the  common 
form,  being  altogether  a  stouter  plant  with  broader 
leaves,  while  the  flowers  are  larger  and  shallower, 
being  more  of  a  saucer  shape. 

L.  CANDIDUM  (the  JIadonna  Lily)  is  too  well 
known  to  need  anything  said  in  its  favour,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  point  out  being  that  the  non-success 
attending  the  transplanting  of  it  is  often  caused 
by  the  operation  being  carried  out  too  late  in  the 
year,  as  the  roots  push  forth  so  soon  after  the 
flowering  season  is  over,  that  they  should  not  be 
removed  after  the  end  of  August,  and  a  month 
earlier  than  that  will  be  all  the  better. 

L.  CH.\LCEDONicuM.  usually  known  as  the  scarlet 
Turk's -cap  Lily,  produces  a  great  number  of  its 
vermilion-coloured  blossoms,  the  petals  of  which 
are  of  a  thick  wax-like  texture.  It  is  especially 
valuable  from  the  fact  that  it  flowers  towards  the 
end  of  July,  at  which  time  the  bulk  of  our  Lilies 
are  past,  while  the  various  forms  of  L.  tigrinum 
and  L.  speciosum  are  not  yet  in  bloom.  This  needs 
a  season  to  establish  itself  before  much  of  a  return 
in  the  way  of  flowers  can  be  expected. 
I  L.  CBOCEUM  is  the  old  Orange  Lily,  of  which 
some  fine  clumps  may  be  occasionally  seen  in 
cottage  gardens,  where  their  brilliant  orange  colour 
causes  them  to  stand  out  very  conspicuously.  This 
belongs  to  a  group  in  which  the  flowers  are  borne 
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in  an  upright  manner,  or  nearly  so,  and  some  others 
of  this  section  are  especially  valuable  as  border 
Lilies. 

L.  DAVlTRicuM  ERECTUM.  -  There  is  a  class  of 
Lilies  known  under  the  collective  name  of  L. 
davuricum,  or  umbellatum,  and  of  which  there  are 
several  garden  forms.  Thi-ce  good  varieties  are 
those  indicated  above,  viz.,  evectum,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  even  more  upright  than  in  the  others. 
The  blooms  of  this  are  bright  orange-red,  those  of 
grandiflorum  of  a  lighter  hue,  while  those  of  in- 
comparabile  are  very  much  deeper  in  colour  tlian 
those  of  any  of  the  others. 

L.  ELEGAXS  ATROSANGUINEUM. — The  elegans  or 
Thunbergianum  group  of  Lilies  shows  a  greater 
amount  of  variation  than  the  preceding,  and  of  those 
mentioned  here,  atrosanguineum  has  flowers  of  a 
deep  bright  red  colour  ;  pictum,  orange  splashed 
with  crimson  ;  and  Prince  of  Orange,  buff-yellow. 
Under  this  head  are  included  the  dwarf  est  of  Lilies, 
many  of  the  varieties  of  L.  elegans  being  not  more 
than  a  foot  high,  while  some  are  even  less  than 
that. 

L.  Hansoni  is  a  Japanese  species  of  the  Marta- 
gon  class,  and  bears  removal  better  than  any  of  its 
immediate  allies.  This  Lily  is  one  of  the  "first  to 
appear  above  ground  in  the  spring,  and  very  bright 
and  cheerful  the  young  leaves  are.  The  flowers 
are  prettih'  reflexed,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  some 
of  the  Turk's-cap  SLilies,  while  the  petals  are  un- 
usually thick  and  wax-like,  their  colour  being 
bright  orange  spotted  more  or  less  profusely  with 
purplish  brown.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  early 
flowering  Lily,  rather  more  expensive  than  the 
others,  but  it  increases  quickly. 

L.  LOSGIPLOHUM  WiLSONl. — This,  which  is  im- 
ported from  Japan  in  considerable  numbers,  I  take 
to  be  the  best  of  the  longiflorum  group  for  the 
open  border,  and  the  long  spotless  flowers  are  much 
admired.  It  is  certainly  greatly  superior  to  the 
typical  L.  longiflorum  as  grown  by  the  Dutch. 

L.  Martagon  is  the  common  Turk's-cap  Lily, 
not  remarkable  for  brightness  of  colouring,  as  tlie 
flowers  are  of  a  dull  purple  shade,  spotted  with  a 
deeper  tint.  The  blooms  are,  however,  gracefully 
reflexed,  and  disposed  in  such  a  symmetrical  man- 
ner, as  to  be  admired  by  nearly  everyone.  The  va- 
riety dalmaticum  differs  from  the  t^^e  in  the  blos- 
soms being  of  a  deep  blackish  purple  colour,  while 
it  is  also  a  rather  stronger  grower.  These  Lilies 
seldom  flower  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  the 
first  season  after  planting. 

L.  PAEDALINFM.— The  bulbs  of  this  are,  in  com- 
mon with  a  few  other  North  American  Lilies,  of  a 
peculiar  rhizomatous  character,  and  will,  especially 
in  a  light  soil,  consisting  largely  of  vegetable  matter, 
travel  some  distance  from  the  base.  It  is  the  least 
particular  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
will  often  thrive  in  a  stiff  loamy  soil,  where,  how- 
ever, the  bulbs  are  more  compnct  than  they  are  in 
a  lighter  compost.  The  strongest  forms  "will  run 
up  to  a  height  of  6  feet  or  more,  while  the  flowers, 
which  are  as  a  rule  borne  in  considerable  numbers, 
are  of  a  brilliant  red  and  orange  colour  more  or 
less  spotted.  L.  pomponium  verum  is  another  of 
the  Turk's-cap  section  whose  flower-stem,  which  is 
clothed  with  narrow  leaves,  reaches  a  height  of  a 
couple  of  feet  or  thereabouts,  while  the  flowers, 
which  reflex  in  a  very  regular  manner,  are  of  a 
deep  bright  scarlet  colour.  The  red  form  of  L. 
pyrenaicum  (a  less  ornamental  plant)  was  long 
called  L.  pomponium.hence  the  suffix  verum  to  this 
particular  Lily.     It  is  somewhat  slow  of  increase. 

L.  SPECIOSUM  Kr^tzeri.— Among  the  later- 
flowering  Lilies  the  different  varieties  of  L.  specio- 
sum  stand  out  in  a  marked  manner,  and  of  them  I 
would  recommend  Kraetzeri  as  the  best  of  the 
white-flowered  forms,  and  the  deepest  coloured 
type  of  rubrum  that  can  be  obtained.  As  a  rule, 
those  imported  from  Japan  are  much  the  best. 

L.  SzoviTzlANUM.— This  is  a  very  beautifnl  Lily 
thnt  thrives  well  in  loam,  but  it  must  be  of  a  con- 
siderable depth,  as  the  roots  descend  almost  per- 
pendicularly. A  good  specimen  of  this  Lily  will 
reach  a  height  of  6  feet  and  bear  twenty  or"  more 
flowers,  generally  arranged  in  an  almost  perfect 


pyramid,  each  flower  standing  clear  of  its  neigh- 
bour. They  are  drooping,  the  petals  being  prettily 
reflexed  and  of  a  yellow  colour  spotted  more  or  less 
with  brown.  Of  this  Lily  but  few  flowers  can  be 
expected  the  first  season  after  planting,  and  oft- 
times  the  second  year  it  is  not  seen  at  its  best,  but 
when  thoroughly  established,  few  members  of  the 
genus  are  more  attractive.  It  is  one  of  our  earliest 
flowering  Lilies,  being  usually  at  its  best  during 
the  month  of  June.  L.  Szovitzianum  is  known 
under  a  variety  of  names,  as  L.  colchicum,  ponti- 
cum,  monadelphum  and  Loddigesianum  all  belong 
to  it. 

L.  TIGRINUJI  SPLENDBNS. — This  is  much  more 
ornamental  than  the  common  Tiger  Lily,  and 
should  always  be  grown  in  preference  to  it,  wliile 
the  double-fiowered  L.  tigriuum  flore-pleno  is  also, 
I  think,  entitled  to  a  place. 

L.  TESTACEUM. — Apart  from  any  other  considera- 
tion, this  is  very 'interesting,  as  being,  I  believe,  the 
first  recognised  hybrid  Lily  in  cultivation,  while  it 
is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  one.  It  is  a  hybrid 
between  L.  candidum  and  L.  chalcedonicum— both 
mentioned  above.  It  is  among  the  tallest  growing 
Lilies  that  we  have,  and  the  bright  nankeen-col- 
oured flowers  are  totally  different  from  those  of 
any  other  member  of  the  genus.  This  Lily  flowers, 
as  a  rule,  towards  the  latter  part  of  July. 

L.  Batem.anni^. — There  was  more  indecision 
about  giving  this  a  place  in  the  twenty-four  than 
with  any  of  the  others  ;  still,  it  is  a  very  pretty  and 
distinctLily.  The  flowers  of  this,  which  are  borne 
in  a  close,  compact  umbel,  are  of  a  deep,  bright 
apricot  tint  and  without  spots  of  any  kind.  It 
reaches  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  3  feet. 

Besides  the  selected  twenty-four  there  are  a 
few  others  of  almost  equal  merit,  some  of 
which,  in  fact,  were  omitted  because  it  appeared 
to  me  rather  doubtful  if  they  would  succeed 
under  the  stipulated  conditions.  Among  tliem 
may  be  mentioned  L.  canadense,  L.  superbum, 
L.  Parryi,  L.  Browni,  and  tlie  white-fiowered 
form  of  L.  Martagon,  an  old,  but  still  very 
scarce  Lily.  Many  of  the  Lilies  above  enume- 
rated have  been  illustrated  in  The  Garden  by 
mean.s  of  coloured  plates,  and  in  tliis  way  a  far 
better  idea  of  the  flower  can  be  obtained  than 
by  any  written  description.  H.  P. 
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CUCUMBERS  IN  POTS. 
Pot  culture  of  Cucumbers  is  very  frequently 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  securing  extra 
early  crops,  and  with  results  so  highly  satisfac- 
toi-y,  that  the  wonder  is  any  other  method  is 
adopted  throughout  the  season  by  those  who 
have  fully  realised  what  can  be  done  by  this 
plan.  In  most  private  places,  not  a  great  num- 
ber of  Cucumbers  is  required  at  any  one  time, 
great  gluts,  in  fact,  being  most  undesirable. 
WHiat  is  needed  is  a  steady  supply  of  quickly- 
grown,  nledium-sized  fruit,  these  only  being  tit 
to  eat,  and  these  are  most  surely  obtained  with 
the  aid  of  quite  young  plants.  Those  rooting 
in  first,  mounds  and  then  great  ridges  of  soil 
usually  do  well  for  a  time,  but  they  are  apt  to 
soon  become  crowded,  dii-ty,  and  enfeebled 
generally,  the  root-action  being  faulty  and  re- 
sponsible for  vei-y  many  failures.  If  Cucumbers 
were  treated  much  as  Melons  are  most  generally 
gi-own,  that  is  to  say,  run  up  and  fruited 
quickly  to  their  full  extent  and  then  cut  out, 
their  places  being  taken  or  the  supply  main- 
tained with  the  help  of  other  younger  plants, 
partial  failures  would  be  of  far  less  frequent 
occurrence  than  is  the  case  under  the  ordinary 
method  of  culture.  One,  or  at  the  most  two, 
strong  pot  plants  in  full  bearing  at  one  time 
are  ample  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ma- 
jority of  private  places,  so  that  there  is  no  real 


necessity  to  devote  a  house  solely  to  Cucumbers, 
especially  during  tlic  spring  and  early  summer 
months,  or  when  room  is  often  badly  wanted 
for  other  subjects. 

Cultural  detads  are  of  the  simplest  descrip- 
tion, though  it  is  almost  needless  to  point  out 
that  plants  in  pots  would  be  the  first  to  sufi'er 
from  neglect,  especially  in  the  matter  of  water- 
ing and  feeding.  It  is  also  of  importance  that 
there  be  no  undue  delay  in  raising  young 
plants,  say  about  every  six  weeks  up  to  May, 
after  wliich  seed  should  be  sown  at  monthly 
intervals  up  to  the  end  of  August.  Not  a  little 
depends  upon  making  a  good  start,  strong, 
clean,  and  healthy  jilants  naturally  giving  the 
best  results.  The  old  Telegraph,  Cardiff  Castle, 
and  Lockie's  Perfection  are  varieties  admirably 
adapted  for  pot  culture,  as  no  fault  can  well 
be  found  with  either  the  productive  habit 
of  the  plants  of  these  nor  with  the  ap- 
pearance and  quality  of  the  fruit.  Sow 
the  seed  singly  in  3-inch  pots  filled  with 
a  rather  light  compo.st,  and  at  this  early  date 
these  should  be  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat 
and  watered  carefully.  The  seedlings  soon 
appear,  and  being  rather  leggy  ought  to  be  early 
supported  with  light  stakes.  Keep  them  well 
clear  of  any  insect-infested  stove  plants,  and 
stand  them  in  a  light  position  if  possible  with 
the  pots  half  plunged  in  a  hotbed.  Early 
raised  plants  not  being  very  strong,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  shift  them  into  (i-inch  pots  before 
they  become  badly  root-bound,  using  a  mode- 
rately rich  light  compost,  fibrous  loam  being 
especially  suitable  for  Cucumbers.  By  the 
time  these  pots  are  fairly  well  filled  with  roots 
the  final  shift  should  be  given.  Later  on  the 
plants  may  be  shifted  direct  from  the  small  pots 
in  which  they  were  raised  into  fruiting  sizes,  but 
in  each  and  every  case  this  nuist  not  be  delayed 
till  they  present  a  starved  appearance,  as  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  properly  recover  them  from 
such  a  serious  check  to  both  root  and  top- 
growth.  They  may  be  successfully  fruited  m 
pots  ranging  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  in  cn-- 
cumference,  or  if  preferred  shallow  boxes  may 
be  substituted  for  pots.  Rather  thin  turf  that 
has  been  stacked  long  enough  to  kUl  the  Grasses 
roughly  broken  up,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
good  flaky  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of  half- 
inch  bones,  suits  Cucumbers  well,  and  if  fibrous 
loam  is  scarce  use  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and 
add  leaf-soil,  charcoal  and  mortar  rubbish  m 
suflicient  quantities  to  keep  it  open  and  porous. 
In  order  to  have  the  compost  fit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  delicate  roots,  place  well-heated 
bricks  in  the  centre  of  the  heap,  this  cnuckly 
warming  the  mass  without  unduly  drying  it  up. 
Pots  should.be  well,  but  not  excessively,  dramed, 
some  of  the 'roughest  of  the  turf  going  over  the 
crocks,  and  the  soil  be  packed  moderately  firm 
about  the  old  ball  of  soil  and  roots,  good  space 
being  left  for  top-dressing  later  on. 

A  brisk  bottom-heat  would  benefit  the  plants 
after  the  final  potting,  but  in  a  well-heated 
house  itls  by  [no  means  necessary.  In  my  case 
the  plants  are  principally  arranged  on  a  front 
wall  of  a  pit  in  a  forcing  house,  and  being  within 
2  feet  of  the  hot- water  pipes  they  appear  to 
get  all  the  bottom-heat  needed.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  pots  from  bemg 
located  3  feet  or  more  from  the  glass, 
but  a  roof  treUis  about  12  inches  from  the 
rafters  is  the  best  position  for  training  and 
fruiting  the  plants.  In  mixed  houses  the  Cu- 
cumbers might  be  trained  either  along  the  front 
or  over  the  back  part  of  a  three-quarter  span- 
roofed  structure,  though  the  bulk  of  the  plants 
will  most  probably  be  trained  up  the  roof  m  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  may  be  arranged  4  feet 
or  rather  less  apart.     Pinch  out  side  shoots  till 
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such  time  ;is  tlio  trellis  is  reached,  but  do  not 
stop  the  leader  till  the  limit  of  trellis  is  attained. 
L'ly  in  the  laterals  oil  each  side  of  the  main 
.stem  and  stop  either  at  the  first  or  second  joint, 
Kubie(pient  breaks  from  these  being  stopped  at 
the  iir.st  leaf.  In  this  manner  abundance  of 
fruit,  or  many  moi'e  than  ought  to  be  left  on  at 
one  time,  will  bo  jjroduced. 

At  the  outset  not  much  water  should  be 
given,  but  as  the  roots  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  soil  give  it  to  them  more  freely. 
Eventually  watering  two  or  three  times  on  a 
clear  day  will  be  none  too  often.  Give  the 
preference  to  .soft  water,  and  in  any  case  use 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house  the 
Cucumbers  are  growing  in.  Liquid  manure, 
nothing  being  better  than  good  farmyard  drain- 
age freely  diluted,  and  failing  this,  one  of  the 
many  ad\'ertised  artificial  manures,  should  be 
given  directly  the  jjots  are  well  filled  with  rciots 
and  frequently  during  the  rest  of  the  plant's 
career.  Also  top-dress  early  with  lumps  of 
fibrous  loam  or  a  rcjugh,  rich  compost,  and  keep 
the  roots  active  on  the  surface  by  frequently 
replenishing  the  same,  the  soil  being  eventually 
mounded  high  above  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and 
becoming  crowded  with  roots.  Cucumbers  de- 
light in  a  strong  heat  accompanied  by  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  those  plants  suc- 
ceeding best  that  are  shaded  from  bright  sun- 
shine and  screened  from  currents  of  cold  air. 
The  night  temperature  niaj'  well  rauge  from 
05°  to  70°,  increased  10'  in  the  daytime,  early 
closing  being  resorted  to  in  order  to  run  up  the 
heat  for  a  time  to  about  05°.  Syringing  the 
plants,  walls,  and  floors  must  be  freely  and 
frequently  done,  especially  if  little  or  no  air  is 
given  on  bright  days,  this  coupled  with  high 
temperature  favouring  a  healthy  growth  of 
I^lauts  and  a  rapid  development  of  fruit.  ()uce 
the  plants  beciune  badly  infested  with  insects 
of  any  kind  or  give  .signs  of  exhaustion,  turn 
them  out,  as  it  does  not  jjay  to  attempt  their 
renovation.  W.  I. 


FRENCH  TRUFFLE.S. 
The  American  Consul  at  Bordeaux,  in  a  recent 
report,  gives  some  interesting  information  in  re- 
gard to  Truffles,  of  which  three  species  are  found 
in  France -the  black  and  most  common,  the  white 
(highly  prized),  and  the  Ti-uffe  a  Vail,  which  has 
a  flavour  of  garlic.  They  are  found  in  all  soils, 
hut  chiefly  in  Oak  forests,  or  where  the  earth  is 
damp  and  calcareous,  thriving  best  in  almost  sterile 
soil,  the  best  coming  from  Perigueux  and  about 
Angouleme.  In  appearance  the  ordinary  Truffle  is 
about  the  size  of  a  Walnut,  with  a  rough,  brown. 
\yarty  surface,  closely  akin  to  the  Potato,  which  it 
likewise  resembles  in  consistency,  though  not  in 
colour.  They  do  not  yield  to  cultivation. "  Recently 
it  has  been  found  that  dogs  could  be  trained  to 
perform  the  duties  that  are  instinctive  to  the 
pig,  and  so  great  is  the  demand  in  France  for  the 
Truffle, that  many  dogs  are  now,  in  certain  districts, 
jjossessed  of  this  skill.  Finely  cut  or  sliced  Truffle.s 
are  mixed  daily  with  their"  food,  until  at  length 
they  develop  a  liking  for  the  flavour.  Afterwards 
their  owners  conceal,  in  some  portions  of  a  field 
where  Truffles  are  supposed  to  exist,  a  little  tin 
i\is.\i  oi  filet  aux  Truffes,  coxeveA  v:it\\  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  earth.  The  dog  is  then  brought  out  and 
urged  to  hunt  for  the  dish,  goaded  by  an  empty 
stomach.  When  at  length  he  finds"  it,  he  is 
caressed  by  his  master,  and  thus  in  the  space  of 
a  few  weeks  he  will  readily  learn  to  hunt  for 
the  vegetable  itself.  Truffles  are  seldom  found 
twice  in  the  sauu^  place.  A  field  that  may 
yield  a  great  quantity  this  year  will  lie  quit'c 
fruitless  the  next.  Though  Alexander  Bornholz, 
a  German  scientist,  claims  to  have  transplanted 
and  raised  Truffles,  repeated  experiments  to  that 
end  have  proved  failures.  The  fact  thit  the 
Truffle  is  a  rarity,  and  th  it  it  grows  only  in  ceitain 
districts  has  been  enough  to  ma'ce   it   an    object 


sought  after  clandestinely  by  peasants  or  those 
who  cirry  them  to  market.  There  are  poachers  for 
rniftles  as  well  as  for  game,  who  hunt  by  night  with 
tlirir  dog  or  pig.  a  plague  to  landowneis  and  to  local 
gendarmes.  There  is  scarcely  a  canning  establish- 
ment at  this  moment  in  France  that  does  not  preserve 
this  dainty.  It  has  become  as  indispensable  to  the 
dinner  table  of  the  wealthy  as  the  aromatic  sprig 
of  garlic  to  the  frugal  repast  of  the  peasant.  The 
.■iniuial  production  is  valued  at  about  £(!On.()(lO. 
Truffles  are  sold  in  the  depirtments  where  found 
at  Is.  per  pound,  and  at  almost  double  that  price 
iu  the  larger  cities.  They  are  found  in  quantities 
in  Italy.  Hpain  and  Holland,  but  are  of  indifferent 
qu.Tlity  compared  with  the  French,  lacking  the 
delicate  flavour  of  the  native  product.  In  the 
L'uited  States,  especially  in  California,  some  atten- 
tion has  been  given  within  the  past  few  years  to 
the  gathering  and  preserving  of  Truffles",  and  a 
number  of  Western  packers  have  gone  to  Borde;uix 
in  order  to  obtai]i  information  regarding  the  can- 
ning process.  It  is  a  very  simple  one,  the  TrulHes 
being  [lartially  boiled,  as  Tomatoes,  Asparagus  and 
other  vegetables,  and  then  sealed  in  their  own  di- 
luted juice.  All  meat  and  game  products  are  also 
■•  trurtled,"'  the  vegetable  being  cut  into  small 
squares  and  inserted  into  the  substance  of  the 
article  preserved.  In  1889  the  imports  of  Truffles 
into  France  were  22.585  lbs.,  and  the  exports 
I.")2,8HI  lbs.  Of  the  latter  quantity  204,033  lbs. 
went  to  England.  107.2713  lbs.  to  Germany,  38,090 
lbs.  to  Belgium,  and  24,387  lbs,  to  the  United 
States. 


SPOILT  CELERY. 
I  was  surprised  to  read  "A.  D.'s  "  note   (p.  5G7) 
on  the  above,  as  in  this  district   I  have  heard  no 
complaint  :  indeed,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  nearly 
everyone   having  extra   good  Celery   this   season, 
with  little  or  no  rot  or  hollow  growths.     I  think 
that  in  some  instances  early  sowing  in  strong  heat 
and  allowing  the  seedlings  to  remain  too  long  in 
the  seed  pans  or  boxes  have  much  to  do  with  the 
bad  effects  mentioned.     I  am  of  opinion  that  too 
nnich  manure  can   be  given  this  plant,  ciusing  a 
gross  growth  and  the  pithy  condition   often  put 
down  to  the  weather.     I  agree  with  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  but  not  in  ex- 
cessive quantity.     I  have  found,  after  many  years' 
practice,   that  when    the   growth   of   the  "plant  is 
rapid,  not  allowing  a  check  from  the  start  to  the 
final  earthing   up.  there  is  little  loss  from  rot  or 
other  causes.     I  cannot  understand  why  Celerv  in 
such  a  season  as  this  should  be  bad.    I  fail  to  com- 
prehend why  an  absence  of  sunshine  with  exces- 
sive moisture  should  cause  a  thin  hollow  growth. 
I  believe  much  of  the  mischief  is  caused  by  pre- 
mature  earthing  up.     I   think  the  supervision  of 
the   garden   labourers   is  out  of  the    question,   as 
many  good  garden  men  who  have  been  in  a  garden 
all  their  lives  would  bank  up  Celery  without  much 
super\ision.     One  great  mistake  is  made  in  trying 
to  secure  sticks  of   extra  size,   thus   fostering  a 
coarse  growth,  with  the  result  of  rot  and  hollow 
stalks.     To  obtain  large  stocks,  more  manure,  early 
sowing,  and   earthing  up  are  required.     If  those 
who  suffer  in  this  respect  would  leave  the  banking 
up    till    the   plants    were   more   advancotl,    there 
woulil  be  less  cause  for   complaint.     I  have   seen 
Celery   banked    up   when    it    was    impossible    for 
growth  to  he  made,  also  great  quantities  of  sew- 
age  used,  all  tending  to  assist  the  disease.     The 
plants  should  not  be  earthed   up  till  a  firm  solid 
growth  has  been  formed.     I  grow  a  great  quantity 
of  Celery  and  allow  it  to  make  a  free  growth  bi-- 
fore  it  is  toucheil.     I  am  aware  it  is  necessary  to 
earth  it  up  before  frost    sets  in,   but   there  is  no 
difflculty.   as  it  is  the  eariy    Celery   that  is  com- 
plained of,  so  that  it  should  be  iu  condition  before 
frost  appe.-irs.     I  am  of  opinion  that  a  wet  season 
is  just    wliat    Celery   delights  in.     If    such   is  not 
the  case,  why  should  there  be  any  anxiety  as  to 
w.-itering  and  flooding  in  dry  .seasons  ?    I  have  little 
faith   in  "A.   D.'s"  advice  as  to  the  sharp  ridffc 
necessary  to  throw  off  rains  ;  it  certainly  is  neces- 
sary with  Celei-y  banked  up  too  early  to  prevent 
rot.  but  in  other  cases  the  Celery  continues  grow- 
ing fill  checked  by  frost,  and  the  moisture  does 


more  good  than  harm,  provided  the  ground  is  well 
drained  and  not  clayey.  It  is  well  known  this 
]ilant  does  best  iu  light  or  well-dr;uned  land.  Some 
time  ago  in  the  piges  of  TiiK  G.\iu>K>J  I  saw  a 
note,  signed,  I  think,  "  Cornuljian,"  advocating 
more  room  when  sowing  Celery,  growing  it  more 
naturally  with  less  heat,  and  advising  sowing 
thinly  in  frames  and  tramsplanting  direct  into  the 
trenches.  It  was  excellent  advice,  as  the  Celery 
never  flags,  goes  away  at  once,  ami  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  when  planted  in  a  drawn,  weakly 
state,  flagging  every  day  till  it  has  made  new  roots 
to  support  it.  With  large  market  growers  it  may 
be  necessary  to  earth  up  quickly;  often  the  work 
is  done  by  the  piece.  I  would  also  advise  the  use 
of  fish  manure.  Slugs  do  not  like  it.  It  should  be 
applied  two  or  three  times  while  the  Celery  is 
making  its  growth.  I  formerly  used  salt,  but  fish 
manure  is  much  better,  as  it  can  be  used  in  wet 
seasons.  I  quite  agree  with  shallow  trenches,  these 
tieing  the  rule  now  in  most  gardens. 

A  Celery  Grower. 


Potatoes. — Evidence  of  the  great  difficulty  there 
is  found  in  following  the  advice  of  any  one  writer  in 
relation  to  Potatoes  is  found  on  page  591.  There 
Jlr.  Burrell  strongly  urges  reliance  henceforth 
upon  early  varieties,  whilst  lower  down  "  S.  H." 
shows  how  disastrously  affected  were  the  early 
varieties  with  disease  in  his  case.  Without  doubt 
the  midseason  sorts  are  the  most  unreliable  gener- 
ally, and  the  grower  is  wisest  who  plants  largely  of 
both  first  early  and  late  robu.st  varieties.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  such  a  coarse  inferior  variety  as 
Imperator  being  recommended  for  general  culture. 
This  is  a  large  cropper,  but  the  tubers  are  invari- 
ably big,  coarse,  and  of  the  worst  quality,  and  in 
the  market  are  always  amongst  those  quoted  at  the 
lowest  price.  There  are  many  very  much  better 
varieties  than  Imperator.  The  variety  Covent  Gar- 
den Perfection  very  largely  enjoys  that  immunity 
from  disease  which  characterises  Magnum  Bonum, 
of  which  it  is  own  brother,  for  both  come  from  the 
same  batch  of  seedlings.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
many  soils  a  very  good  cropper.  Really  good 
q\iality  in  Potatoes  of  any  description  is  far  from 
being  common,  as  it  was  impossible  under  the 
adverse  conditions  of  weather  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing last  season  for  tubers  to  be  fully  matured. 
After  such  a  wet  winter  as  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing I  would  .strongly  advise  Potato  planting  next 
spring  to  be  rather  late  than  early,  as  the  soil  will 
need  to  be  well  dried. — A.  D. 
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PLATE   839. 

FUCHSIA  TRIPHYLLA.-* 
This  pretty  species  of  Fuchsia  has  a  history  of 
nn>re  than  ordinary  interest.  It  was  dis- 
covered nearly  two  centuries  ago  in  the 
island  of  San  Domingo  or  Hayti  by  Father 
Humier,  a  French  botanist,  who  published  a 
picture  and  description  of  it  in  1703,  founding 
the  genus  Fuchsia  upon  it.  After  this  no  one 
appears  to  have  ever  found  the  plant  again, 
either  in  San  Domingo  or  anywhere  else,  until 
the  year  1873,  when  Mr.  T.  Hogg,  of  New 
York,  brought  a  plant  or  fresh  seeds  of  it 
from  San  Domingo,  and  sold  it  to  an  American 
nurseryman.  In  1882  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Son,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  sent  a  plant  of 
it  in  flower  to  Kew  to  be  determined,  with  the 


*  Drawn  for  The  <iA-DF..v  in  the  Kjyul  GarlenB, 
Kew,  by  H.  C.  Jones,  September  10,  1891.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  GuilUame  Severejna. 
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information  tliat  they  had  procured  it  from 
America  under  the  name  of  V.  raoemosa.  Its 
identity  with  rkimier's  plant  was  soon  esta 
blished  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley,  who  wrote 
an  interesting  account  of  it  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Gaydencr)!'  Chronicle  in  1882. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Henderson 
plants  of  this  Fuchsia  were  obtained  for  cul- 
tivation at  Ivow,  where  it  was  not  long  in 
attracting  attention  ;  it  is  now  not  uncommon 
in  choice  greenhouse  collections. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  species  of  Fuchsia  is 
that  of  requiring  a  warm  temperature  ;  it  is  in 
fact  almost  a  stove  plant,  although  it  may  be 
kept  alive  and  will  produce  a  few  flowers  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Mr.  Hogg  says  that 
in  San  Domingo  it  forms  a  small  round  bush 
18  inches  high,  every  shoot  terminated  by 
a  raceme  of  bright  orange-scarlet,  wax-like 
flowers.  In  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Birming- 
ham I  saw  in  August,  1890,  specimens  of  this 
Fuchsia  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  through,  crowded 
with  healthy  foliage  and  every  little  branch 
bearing  a  raceme  of  flowers.  These  plants 
were  what  is  known  as  "an  eye-opener"  to 
me,  for  they  stood  in  a  house  with  such  plants 
as  Caladiums,  Glo.x-inias,  and  other  decidedly 
tropical  things.  On  inquiry  I  learned  from 
Mr.  Latham  that  he  had  discovered  by  acci- 
dent that  this  species  of  Fuchsia  enjoyed 
more  warmth  than  would  be  good  for  other 
kinds.  We  have  tried  the&tove  treatment  at 
Kew  and  find  it  is  in  every  way  better. 

F.  triphylla  is  the  only  species  of  Fuchsia 
in  cultivation  which  is  known  to  be  indi- 
genous in  the  West  Indies.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  with  much  larger  flowers  and 
different  foliage  which  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered by  Baron  Eggero  in  the  same  island, 
San  Domingo,  and  has  been  named  F.  Pring- 
sheimi  by  a  German  botanist.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  plant  worth  introducing  into  English 
gardens.  The  bulk  of  the  species  of  Fuchsia 
(there  are  altogether  about  fifty)  are  natives 
chiefly  of  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  Guate- 
mala, Chili,  and  Pern.  F.  triphylla  is  easily 
recognised  when  not  in  flower  by  the  rich 
claret  colour  of  its  leaves  on  the  under  side, 
and  by  their  being  usually  arranged  in  whorls 
of  three  along  the  branches  ;  this  latter  cha- 
racter is  not,  however,  very  reliable,  as 
sometimes  whole  branches  are  produced  with 
the  leaves  in  pairs,  or  even  alternate  ;  occa- 
sionally, too,  one  sees  four  leaves  in  a  whorl. 

Of  course,  the  species  here  figured  differs 
widely  from  the  common  type  of  Fuchsia  of 
which  F.  globos.i  and  F.  corallina  are  ex- 
amples, its  affinity  being  with  F.  fulgens,  F. 
splendens,  F.  dependens,  &c.  We  have  tried 
at  Kew  to  cross  F.  triphylla  with  other  species, 
but  every  attempt  has  so  far  ended  in  failure. 
If  the  habit  and  rich  floral  colour  of  this 
could  be  combined  with  the  sturdier,  freer 
kinds,  such  as  F.  Riccartoni,  a  most  useful 
race  of  garden  Fuchsias  would  probably  be 
the  result.  At  the  same  time  the  species  as 
it  stands  is  a  charming  little  pot  shrub  when 
properly  grown.  It  likes  a  light  open  soil 
and  a  position  near  the  roof-glass  where  it 
will  not  be  too  much  shaded,  W,  W,      I 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


UNMUTILATED  SHRUBS. 
It  Is  curious  and  most  depressing  to  note  the 
dreadful  way  in  vvliicli  shrubs  generally  are  grown, 
or  rather  mown  both  above  .ind  below.  Owing  to 
the  bad  influence  of  habit,  the  very  men  who  ought 
to  protect  and  encourage  this  beautiful  shrub-life 
are  continually  employed  in  taking  the  most  direct 
rueaus  to  inakc  all  beauty  impossible ;  and  this  not 
merely  in  small  places,  bxit  also  in  the  public  parks, 
where  many  acres  of  these  dismal  shrubberies  may 
be  seen.  Ten  shrubs  stand  where  only  one  could 
tind  room  to  grow  well,  and  each  of  the  ten  is  so 
nuitilated  above  with  knives  and  below  with  the 
s|iaile  (wholly  needless  in  any  established  shrub- 
bery), that  each  remains  for  life  in  the  scarecrow 
stage.  Very  often  the  planter  is  to  blame  for 
putting  in  six  plants  where  one  would  do.  That 
even  the  meanest  shrub  should  be  allowed  to  attain 
its  full  development  unmutilated  by  the  knife  or 
spade,  and  uninjured  by  its  neighbours,  is  a  rule 
that  might  be  safelj'  laid  down  in  many  a  garden. 
The  one  unvarying  rule  of  procedure  in  pruning 
shrubs  is  to  treat  every  plant  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  and  inasmuch  as  every  plant  has  individual 
peculiarities  and  all  the  species  have  varied  habits 
of  growth,  and  are  used  for  dii^ierent  purposes,  the 
cast-iron  rule  of  uniformity  is  fatal.  No  universal 
law  can  be  laid  down,  but  for  shrubs  grown  for 
their  flowers  there  are  a  few  simple  directions  which 
no  one  should  neglect.  The  shrubs  which  bloom 
early  in  the  spring  should,  of  course,  never  be 
pruned  in  the  autumn.  The  flower-buds  of  such 
varieties  are  formed  ■  on  the  wood  made  during 
the  summer,  and  when  those  branches  are  cut  off 
there  can  be  no  bloom,  for  no  buds  are  left  to 
open.  Early  flowering  Spirseas,  for  example,  like  S. 
Thunbergi,  have  buds  almost  ready  to  open  now.  In 
the  warm  days  of  early  December  some  of  themopen 
fully.  But  they  will  pass  safely  through  the  winter 
and  be  ready  to  burst  into  bloom  under  the  influence 
of  the  earliest  genial  spring  days.  Wnit  till  aiter 
they  have  bloomed  next  spring  and  then  cut  them 
sharply  in.  This  will  encourage  the  growth  of 
new  wood — just  the  wood  which  will  bear  flowers 
the  following  year,  and  the  yield  will  be  abun- 
dant. Late  flowers  appear  upon  the  growth 
made  during  the  same  year.  Such  shrubs  can  be 
pruned  in  winter,  or  very  early  in  the  spring.  Take 
the  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  for  example. 
Cut  back  the  wood  of  this  year  to  a  couple  of  eyes  ; 
then,  during  next  summer,  cut  out  the  weakest 
shoots,  and  the  result  in  September  will  be  im- 
mense blooms  at  the  extremity  of  every  strong 
branch.  The  late  flowering  Tamarisk,  which  by 
the  way  is  much  better  than  the  other  one  in 
ordinary  cultivation  which  flowers  in  June,  when 
cut  back  on  this  plan  makes  an  amazing  growth, 
and  bears  waving  plumes  of  the  most  delicite  form 
and  colour.  But  shrubs  are  not  grown  for  flowers 
alone,  and  the  time  and  method  of  pruning  must  be 
varied  to  suit  the  purpose  intended.  Study  the 
habit  of  each  shrub,  and  never  lift  the  knife  against 
one  until  you  cui  give  an  intelligent  reason  for  so 
doing.  X. 


Laurels. — The  note,  p.  585,  induces  me  to  add  a 
word  or  two  in  praise  of  Laurus  rotundifolia  when 
employed  as  a  hedge  plant.  We  have  it  growing 
alongside  of  the  Caucasian  and  common  varieties 
in  tills  manner.  Not  only  is  the  growth  neater 
and  more  closely  jointed,  but  the  colour  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  common  kind.  A  little  as- 
sistance in  the  shape  of  manure  about  the  roots 
will  be  of  great  assistance.  In  one  of  the  corri- 
dors at  the  Crystal  Palace  leading  to  the  low  level 
station  is  an  example  of  common  Laurel  treated  as 
a  wall  plant,  and  right  well  it  appears  to  succeed. 
— -S. 

The  Australian  Nut  Tree  (Macadamia  ter- 
nifolia).- -Though  this  may  flourish,  as  stated  on 
p.  5i)S.  along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  yet  it  is  of 
no  value  whatever  in  this  country,  except  as  a 
plant  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  being 
much  too  tender  for  the  open  air.     It  quickly  runs 


up  tall,  and  on  that  account  a  good-sized  structure 
is  neccss.ary  for  its  development,  such  a  place  as 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew  being  well  suited  for 
such  things  as  this.  My  experience  of  the  Maca- 
damia is  that  it  is  much  more  tender  than  many 
Australian  trees  and  shrubs,  and  that  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  native  of 
Queensland,  which  is  much  warmer  than  some  of 
the  southern  districts.  Where  it  would  flourish  in 
the  open  ground,  this  Macadamia,  from  its  in- 
tensely deep  green,  glossy  foliage,  would  be  very 
ornamental,  the  hard-textured  leaves  almost  sug- 
gesting ,an  affinity  to  the  Holly. — T. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  FLOWER 
SHOWS. 
With  the  termination  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
exhibitions  another  season  comes  to  an  end.  In  a 
few  instances  I  have  noted  improvements,  but  in 
many  cases  there  is  still  room  for  a  vast  advance 
in  the  arrangements.  The  best  feature  of  all  the 
year,  in  my  opinion,  and  no  doubt  in  that  of  many 
others  also,  was  the  splendid  display  made  by  the 
coniferous  plants  that  were  arranged  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick  during  the  conference  of  the  past 
autumn.  These  were  a  decided  departure  from  the 
usual  routine,  and  created  quite  an  interest  by  the 
artistic  groupings  of  the  chief  exhibits.  Such  a 
display  becomes  all  the  more  interesting  by  the 
amount  of  profit  that  can  be  derived  by  those 
interested  in  the  growth  of  these  fine  tjqies  of 
hardy  plants  as  they  relate  to  the  home  ornamenta- 
tion of  our  pleasure  grounds.  This  part  of  the 
exhibition  on  that  occasion  was  more  patronised 
than  any  other,  and  that  even  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
rains  at  times.  The  effect  made  by  the  beautiful 
combinations  of  golden  and  silvery  variegation  of 
the  Cupressus,  the  Retinospora,  the  Juniper,  the 
Yew  and  other  plants  with  the  rich  and  distinct 
glaucous  tints  in  some  instances,  with  deep  green 
in  others,  upon  the  Abies  and  other  Firs  of  the 
choicer  kinds  there  shown  all  contributed  to  make 
a  fine  display.  Then  there  was  the  variation  in 
form  of  growth,  the  bush,  the  pyramidal,  the  erect 
and  the  pigmy  forms,  all  excellent  and  valuable  in 
their  respective  ways.  Tlie  finish  off  of  all  with 
cocoa  fibre  still  further  added  to  the  appearance, 
forming  a  most  complete  exhibit  of  this  type  of 
plants.  At  the  same  gathering  and  in  a  few  other 
instances  there  has  been  an  advance  made  in  the 
method  of  showing  cut  specimens  of  herbaceous 
plants.  These  are  now  put  up  in  larger  bunches 
by  some  growers,  giving  one  a  far  better  idea  of 
their  individual  value,  adding  also  to  the  effect  as 
a  whole.  There  is,  however,  in  some  cases  an 
apparent  fear  that  the  stems  would  be  cut  too  long  ; 
this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  the  more  one  can  see  of 
the  habit  of  the  plants  by  the  cut  specimens  ex- 
hibited, the  more  instructive  is  the  exhibit  as  a 
whole.  The  system  adopted  by  some  Rose  growers 
of  showing  cut  blooms  in  bunches  commends  itself 
to  all  lovers  of  the  Rose  as  a  garden  flower,  if  not 
to  those  who  believe  the  acme  of  perfection  is  only 
to  be  seen  in  blooms  of  abnormal  size  ;  for  instance, 
what  more  pleasing  effect  can  be  made  with  Roses 
than  by  thus  showing  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
Teas  and  Noisettes  in  bunches  ?  True,  the  flowers 
will  not  be  so  large,  but  most  of  these  look  best 
whilst  still  in  the  bud  or  of  medium  size  only. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  valuable  garden  kinds 
that  have  no  chance  in  a  collection  of  single 
trusses,  but  for  home  use  they  would  in  many 
instances  be  preferable. 

The  mania  that  for  a  time  existed  for  showing 
extremely  tall  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
cut  flowers,  mounted  upon  sticks  in  an  ugly  fashion 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  characters  of 
the  flowers  themselves,  appears  to  be  dying  out. 
The  bunches  of  Cactus,  pompon,  and  single  Dahlias 
are  in  all  shows  a  mor'-  attractive  feature,  gaining 
more  admirers  than  the  show  and  fancy  kinds  with 
their  prim  and  uniform  arrangement  upon  the 
show  boards.  This  plan  should  also  be  adopted 
with  Chrysanthemums,  amongst  which  there  are 
the  decorative  Japanese  with  medium-sized  flowers, 
the    Anemones    and  the    pompons,  alt  of  which 
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would  make  a  beautiful  display  if  so  arranged  with 
say  half-a-dozen  or  nine  blooms  of  each.  Let  these 
but  be  shown  thus,  and  I  would  venture  to  .say  that 
the  result  woidd  be  tlu;  same  as  with  the  Dahlias. 
The  Anemones  woidd.  1  tliinic,  look  particuhirly 
well  in  bunches  of  half-a-dozen  ;  so  would  any  of 
the  rcfle.xed  .Japanese  that  were  not  of  (!.xtra  size. 
The  ]ilan  of  showin;,' the  large  blooms  with  an  extra 
length  of  stem  is  at  some  shows  gaining  favour,  and 
rightly  so.  At  one  representative  e.Nliibition  there 
was  more  competition  in  this  class  than  in  a.uy 
other,  the  only  failing  being  on  the  part  of  some 
who  had  not  made  any  provision  for  holding  the 
flowers  in  an  upright  manner  by  means  of  a  slender 
brass  rod  at  the  back  of  each.  Now  and  again  an 
exhibitor  will  depart  from  the  usual  rule-of-thumb 
practice  in  arranging  C'hrysanthcnnnns  and  other 
flowers,  but  if  it  is  in  competition  and  the  blooms, 
perchance,  not  malformed  by  dressing,  he  will  not 
succeed  in  many  instances,  bnt  will  have  to  live 
down  the  prejudice.  Additions  to  cut-flower  classes 
might  be  made  in  favour  of  amuials  (hardv), 
these  making  a  very  good  show,  whilst  of  Iris  soine 
more  recognition  is  specially  necessary  of  all  the 
varieties  collectively :  the  same  also  applies  to 
Liliums  as  grown  in  the  open  borders.  Of  plants 
(dowering)  grown  underglass  there  are  the  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  ;  of  course  these  are  grown  out  of 
doors  also,  but  the  finest  examples  will  be  as  a  rule 
from  plants  under  protection.  Amaryllids  now 
coming  so  much  to  the  front  could  also  be  shown 
very  well  in  a  cut  state,  probably  better  than  ujion 
the  plants,  certainly  with  less  risk  of  injury  to  the 
foliage  then  tender.  The  hybrid  varieties  of 
Rhododendrons  now  coming  more  and  more  into 
prominence  will  soon  have  to  be  provided  for.  There 
is  sufficient  |iroof  of  this  in  the  attraction  they 
cause  when  slu.nvn  on  recent  occasions. 

Trained  plants  as  s]iecimens  arc  certainl)'  not 
seen  so  much  now,  nor  in   such  good  orderas  in 
years  gone  by.     The  magnificent  specimens  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  ago  are  missed  with- 
out doubt.     When  now  seen  in  good  form,  as  in  a 
few  notable  instances,  a  treat  is  afforded  to  all  who 
know  what  real  plant  culture  in  the  S[)ecimen  state 
means.     In  their  place  we  have  groups  which  are 
decidedly  attractive  when   arranged  in  good  taste, 
those  with  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  com- 
bined disjilay  the  collective  features  of  an  establish- 
ment.    There    is,    however,    room   for    variety  in 
groups  even ;  for  Instance,  Ferns  alone  can  be  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  a  most  beautif\d  effect  by 
themselves  when  choice  is  made  of  such  as  possess 
distinctive  features.     Or,  again,  combine  Fems  and 
C'rotons,    what    more    recherche    effect    could    be 
obtained   than    by   a   combination   of    these   two 
f,amilies  ]     I  .should  much  like  to  see  some  enter- 
))rising  society  offer   prizes   for  such  groups.     As 
another   instance    of   combination   I   would  draw 
attention  to  Dracaenas  and  Palms  which  go  together 
well,  or  again  take  note  of  such  as  Ferns  or  Palms 
and    plants    with    silvery   variegated   leafaae.   as 
Pandanus    Veitchi,     f'ah'idium    argyrites.   Eul'alia 
japonica  variegata,  and  other  similar  examples.     If 
flowers  are   in   any  case   added,  take  Orchids  or 
Gloxinias  as  examples,  each  alone,  no  more  being 
required.     In  such  kinds  of  arrangements  we  should 
afford  scope  for  varied  and  distinctive  groups  that 
would  add  to  the  attractiveness  of   flower  shows 
in  general  as  well  as  affording  lessons  for  home  work 
;dso.     Classes  are  now  usually  provided  for  table 
plants,  but  there  should  be  others  for  plants  some- 
what larger  in  size  that  would  be  usef\d  for  vases, 
say   in    pots    of    8    or    9    inches  diameter.     Such 
classes    could  consist  of  mixed  collections,   or  of 
individual    genera,     as     Ferns,    Palms.     Crotons. 
Dracsen.-is,    Orchids,    Ixoras,    bulbous    plants,    as 
Eucharis  and  Pancratiums,  with  other  things  that 
are  useful  init  of  the  houses  as  well  as  in  tlieni. 
Orchids  bedded  out  in  large  pots,  pans  (u-  tulis  is  a 
waste  of  labour  as  well  as  deceptive  to  the  genend 
public.     In  fruits  there  is  also  room  for  further 
advances,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  plants 
aiul  flowers.     For  my  own  i>art,  altlmutrh   it  wnuld 
not    be   considered  an  advance  perhaps,  I  wciuld 
decidedly  prefer  to  judge    Melons    by  weight  in 
]iroportion  to  size,  combined  with  a  good  perfume 
and  well-finished  culture.     We  do  not  cut  Melons 


before  they  are  placed  upon  the  table  ;  they  have  to 
be  judged  then  by  the  points  given  above.  It  is  a 
waste  of  good  fruits  to  cut  tliein ;  of  course 
inferior  ones  ilo  not  reipiire  consideration.  Of 
Grajies  I  consider  that  two  bunches  are  always 
enough  of  any  one  kind  ;  less  of  the  trebles  and 
more  classes  for  single  bunches,  so  that  small 
growers  had  a  better  chance,  w'ould  be  better. 
Vegetables  taken  as  a  whole  are,  I  think,  fairly 
well  staged  as  to  arrangement,  but  garnishing  with 
Parsley  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all  collec- 
tions to  give  more  uniformity.  H. 


THH    WEEK'S    WORK. 


HAKDY  FKUITS. 
Destroying  Moss  and  Lichens. — Moist  sur- 
roundings are  principally  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  these  on  the  stems  and  branches  of  fruit  trees, 
and  in  some  instances  opening  fresh  drains  or  re- 
laying the  old  ones  would  do  much  towards  de- 
stroying what  are  in  existence  and  also  pre\ent 
future  growths.  Where  the  position  is  low  and 
the  subsoil  of  a  clayey  nature,  merely  seeing  to 
the  drains  is  not  sufficient,  and  in  order  to  restore 
the  stems  of  the  trees  to  the  requisite  clear  and 
healthy  state,  they  must  be  thoroughly  coated 
either  with  limewash  or  dressed  with  rather 
strong  brine.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  best 
remedy,  but  to  attempt  brushing  the  hot.  lime- 
water  into  the  stems  and  branches  of  pyramid  and 
bush  trees  of  either  Apples  or  Pears  is  a  far  too 
slow  and  laborious  practice  to  be  recommended, 
though  it  answers  well  in  the  case  of  clear  stems 
of  standards,  Dredging  the  trees  when  damp 
with  newly-slaked  lime  is  a  plan  sometimes  suc- 
cessfully resorted  to,  but  the  simplest  and  best 
practice  is  to  roughly  strain  newly  mixed  lime- 
wash,  making  it  sufficiently  thin  to  distribute  with 
a  syringe.  Discharge  the  mixture  forcibly  against 
the  Moss  and  Lichen-covered  stems  and  branches, 
thoroughly  coating  them  with  it,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  its  beneficial  effects  are  observed. 

American  blight.— Aiiparently  the  hard  winter 
of  1.S90  and  1891  did  much  towards  ridding  Apple 
trees  of  this  much-to-be-dreaded  pest,  but  enough 
escaped  to  eventually  stock  them  as  bad  as  ever. 
Ordinary  insecticides  are  of  little  avail  against  the 
American  blight,  though  if  petroleum  and  hot 
water  are  used  at  the  rate  of  8  oz.  or  four  wine- 
glassfuls  of  the  former  to  every  3  gallons  of  the 
latter,  the  oil  being  prevented  from  floating  on  the 
top  of  the  water  in  the  usual  way.  and  the  mixture 
forcibly  syringed  into  the  affected  parts,  most  of 
the  aphides  will  be  destroyed.  It  is  quite  useless 
to  substitute  cold  for  hot  water,  and  the  latter 
ought  to  be  of  a  temperature  not  less  than  120°. 
This  remedy  is  perhaps  the  best  for  sunnner  appli- 
cation. At  the  present  time  raw  petroleum  or 
paraffin  may  safely  be  brushed  into  the  infested 
spaces  or  crevices  formed  by  the  unnatural  bark 
swellings  brought  out  by  the  attacks  of  the  blight, 
and  even  coal  or  gas-tar  diluted  to  the  consistencv 
of  paint  and  well  brushed  in  is  a  safe  as  well  as 
very  effective  remedy.  It  pays  well  to  take  a  little 
extra  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  these  insects— in 
fact  unless  in  m.any  cases  timely  precautions  are 
taken  \aluable  trees  may  quickly  be  ruined. 

Scale  on  fruit  trees.— Fruit  trees,  notablv 
Apples  and  Pears,  are  liable  to  become  badly 
infested  with  the  mussel  scale,  these  tiny  insects 
often  overrunning  the  stems  and  branches  before 
the  cultivator  has  taken  any  heed  of  them.  If  no 
attemjit  is  made  to  clear'trees  in  the  open,  it 
is  very  desirable  that  it  be  destroyed  on  wall 
trees,  this  being  the  proper  time  to  set  abtnit 
cleansing  operations.  Scraping  and  scrubbing  the 
stems  and  branches,  bru.shing  in  .a  strong  insecti- 
cide of  some  kind,  would  get  rid  of  tlu'  bulk  of 
tlieni,  but  it  is  a  rather  slow  process.  Another  time- 
hiimnncd  plan  ccuisists  in  syringing  the  trees  with 
hot  water  during  the  prevalence  of  a  sharp  frost, 
and  this  becoming  rapidly  frozen,  the  stems  and 
branches  are  encased  in  ice,  the  scale  disappearing 
with  the  latter.    Thoroughly  moistening  every  part 


of  the  trees  with  the  petroleum  and  hot  water 
already  alluded  to  is,  however,  the  sinqilest  method 
nf  getting  rid  of  the  scale,  a  second  application 
destroying  all  that  are  missed  at  the  first  svring- 
ing. 

Aphides.  -  There  are  several  forms  of  these  very 
troublesome  to  fruit  growers,  Peaches.  Plums,  and 
Cherries  being  perhaps  the  most  liable  to  their 
attacks,  the  form  commonly  termed  the  black-fly 
being  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate.  A  great  va- 
riety of  remedies  has  been  recommended  at  different 
times,  mo.st  of  them  being  intended  for  application 
during  the  summer.  If,  however,  a  determined 
attempt  is  made  in  January  and  February  to  destroy 
the  eggs  deposited  in  various  nooks  and  crevices 
both  above  and  below  ground,  there  is  far  less  like- 
lihood of  bad  attacks  of  insects  taking  place  just 
when  the  trees  ought  to  be  making  a  healthy  and 
clean  growth.  No  better  remedy  can  possibly  be 
"Ifered  for  present  application  than  the  hot-water 
and  petroleum  used  as  recommended  for  destniy- 
ing  American  blight.  This  being  well  syringed  into 
the  branches  and  stems  of  the  trees  generally  as 
well  as  all  the  wall  crevices,  ])lenty  of  the  mixture 
dripping  or  running  down  into  the  borders,  not 
much  insect  life  or  eggs  will  escape.  A  second  or 
c\en  a  third  application  is  necessary  where  the 
insects  have  previously  been  very  troublesome. 
This  simple  I'emedj'  has  in  many  instances  been  the 
means  of  restoring  Peach,  Plum,  and  Morello  and 
other  Cherry  trees  once  much  infested  by  aphides 
to  a  healthy  profitable  state.  '   W.  I. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Forcing  French  Beans. — With  the  turn  of  the 
year  the  forcing  of  French  Beans  is  carried  out 
with  less  difficulty  than  during  the  period  ]u-eced- 
ing  Christmas.  Unless,  however,  a  temperature  of 
(J0°  to  G5°  can  be  assured  by  artificial  means,  also 
allowing  an  extra  5°  by  day,  without  counting  the 
extra  rise  by  sun-heat,  forcing  cannot  be  carried 
out  successfully.  An  effort  should  also  be  made 
to  keep  up  a  fair  supply,  for  unless  forced  French 
Beans  can  be  had  regularly,  the  room  and  time  had 
much  better  be  given  up  to  other  things.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  batches  of  two  or  three  dozen  pots 
should  be  started  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  or 
not  nuire  than  three  weeks.  Seven-inch  or  S-inch 
])ots  will  be  large  enough  for  the  present,  reserving 
those  of  larger  size  till  later  on.  Four  or  five  seeds 
will  be  sufficient  for  each  pot,  this  being  better  than 
a  greater  number,  unless  these  should  be  thinned 
out  early.  The  seeds  should  be  covercil  about 
H  inches,  using  soil  that  is  fairly  moLst.  as  if 
water  is  applied  too  freely  the  seeds  are  liable  to 
decay.  To  hasten  germination  the  pots  could  be 
stood  together  on  a  bed  where  they  may  have  the 
assistance  of  a  little  extra  heat,  but  as  soon  as 
this  takes  place  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  light 
the  better.  During  the  early  stages  not  much 
water  will  be  needed,  but  on  no  account  allow 
the  plants  to  become  unduly  dry.  and  as  they  com- 
mence to  root  freely  they  will  take  a  good  supply, 
manure  water  not  being  needed  until  the  pots  are 
fairly  filled  with  roots.  On  mild  days  take  the 
ojiportunity  to  give  a  little  air.  but  avoid  cutting 
winds.  Half-filling  the  pots  with  soil  and  earth- 
ing u)!  as  socui  as  the  seed-leaves  are  above  the 
edge  of  the  pot  does  more  harm  than  good,  and 
only  adds  to  labour. 

EARLY'  Carrots.— There  are  very  few  establish- 
iv.ents  where  early  forced  Carrots  are  not  ajijire- 
ciated,  and  a  two  cu-  three-light  frame  could  not  be 
y  ut  to  better  advantage  than  inprovidinga  supply. 
A  violent  heat  is  not  what  is  needed.  A  depth  of 
about  3  feet  is  sufficient,  taking  care  that  this  is 
I'rm,  or  else  the  heat  will  quickly  expend  itself, 
llie  frame,  after  being  placed  in  position,  will  also 
need  otluT  matcri.d  jilaced  within,  so  that  the  addi- 
tion of  t;  inches  of  light  soil  will  bring  the  surface  of 
the  bed  up  to  within  3  im-hes  or  4  inches  of  the  glass. 
The  seeds  should  be  snwn  thinly  in  shallow  drills 
0  inches  apart.  A  little  air  must  be  provided  at 
the  back  of  the  frame  during  the  warmest  part  of 
the  day  directly  the  young  Carrots  appear,  for  if 
kept  too  close  they  will  spindle  up  and  not  bulb 
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properly.  The  frame  should  not  be  kept  too  close 
whilst  the  seed  is  germinating  if  bright  days  should 
unduly  raise  the  temperature. 

Forcing  Radishes. — Radishes  cannot  be  se- 
cured too  early,  for  they  are  sure  to  be  appreciated, 
and  now  that  the  time  of  year  has  arrived  for  the 
commencement  of  preparations  for  forced  garden 
produce,  provision  should  be  made  to  enable  some 
to  be  secured.  As  in  the  case  of  Carrots,  a  mild 
and  lasting  hotbed  is  what  is  needed.  One  reason 
why  I  like  to  keep  the  Radishes  from  the  Carrot 
frame  is  that  there  is  not  the  least  advantage 
gained  by  double  cropping,  and  another  reason 
is  that  the  Radish  seed  germinates  much 
more  quickly,  and  early  ventilation  is  needed  to 
ensure  the  growth  making  satisfactory  progress. 
The  seeds  should  also  be  sown  thinl}'.  The  soil 
must  also  be  kept  moderately  moist,  a  dry  soil 
causing  the  Radishes  to  be  tough  and  strong  in 
flavour. 

Potatoes  in  frames. — It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  up  the  hotbeds  for  these  unless  the  sets 
should  be  sprouted  sutiiciently  to  necessitate  im- 
mediate planting,  for  where  the  heating  medium  is 
composed  solely  of  fermenting  materials,  the  making 
up  of  the  beds  had  much  better  be  deferred  until 
the  sets  are  ready,  this  practice  allowing  the  most 
to  be  made  of  the  beds  at  a  time  when  most 
needed.  By  making  up  the  beds  and  planting 
before  the  sets  are  far  enough  advanced,  the  heat 
frotu  the  beds  is  apt  to  decrease,  especially  if  a  cold 
period  should  set  in,  unless  remedial  measures  are 
taken  to  apply  linings.  The  sets  for  planting  should 
be  arranged  in  shallow  boxes,  the  crown-eye  point- 
ing upwards,  and  if  partially  surrounded  by  leaf- 
soil, placedin  a  moderately  warm  structure  andkept 
moist,  also  taking  care  to  freely  erpose  them  to  the 
light,  the  sprouts  will  start  away  strongly.  The 
time  for  making  up  the  beds  must  be  gauged  by  the 
time  the  sets  will  be  ready.  Sharpe's  Victor  is  the 
earliest,  but  the  quality  not  being  so  good  as  that  of 
Mona's  Pride  or  other  approved  early  Ashleaf  varie- 
ties, these  should  be  relied  upon  for  succession  where 
quality  is  looked  for.  A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  directions  as  to  the  season- 
able treatment  the  plants  are  to  receive  during 
certain  conditions  of  the  weather,  for  one  never 
knows  how  soon  a  change  may  come.  For  a  week 
or  so  we  had  severe  frost,  the  thermometer  falling 
to  a  point  on  successive  nights  of  1G°  to  IS'  of 
frost.  All  at  once  a  change  came  and  the  frost 
was  gone,  with  a  mild  west  wind  blowing,  the 
difference  of  the  minimum  temperatures  being  27°. 
It  is  uncertain  even  what  the  result  of  one  night 
may  be.  Last  evening  at  dusk  the  appearance  of 
the  sky  and  the  thermometer  falling  below  freez- 
ing point  led  one  to  the  belief  that  we  were  to 
have  a  sharp  frost,  but  it  was  all  gone  by  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  temperature  was  at  45°  outside.  It  is 
hot  possible  under  such  sudden  changes  of  climate 
to  hit  the  exact  temperature,  and  if  the  fires  were 
banked  up  at  night  in  the  expectation  of  frost  con- 
tinuing, as  it  gave  every  promise  of  doing,  it  would 
scarcely  be  fair  to  blame  the  fireman  for  the  acci- 
dental excess  of  temperature  the  following  morn- 
ing. This,  of  course,  does  not  often  happen,  for 
the  temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions  about 
10  p.m.  seldom  alter  much  before  the  morning.  If 
the  garden  operations  are  rightly  directed,  no  in- 
jury will  be  done,  a  little  more  moisture  may  be 
had  in  the  house  with  a  freer  admission  of  air 
than  usual  early  the  next  morning.  With  the  tem- 
perature out  of  doors  at  45°  air  may  be  admitted 
freely  to  the  cool  house,  but  the  damping  must 
ever  be  done  with  some  thought  to  the  conditions 
outside  ;  the  atmosphere  may  be  moisture-laden 
with  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind,  or  a  drying  wind 
from  the  east  may  be  blowing,  but  with  a  mini- 
mum temperature  outside  of  45°,  it  is  evident  that 
but  little  artificial  heat  will  be  needed  in  the  cool 
house,  and  if  this  happens  to  be  the  case  but  little 
damping  down  will  be  needed.  The  result  of  over- 
dampness  would  be  to  cause  some  of  the  young 
growths  to  rot  off,  which  they  will  do  in  certain 


stages  of  their  growth  at  this  season  in  a  close 
moist  atmosphere.  It  is  best  to  cut  these  damped- 
off  breaks  clean  out  at  the  base,  and  the  old  bulbs 
will  start  at  some  other  point.  In  a  well-managed 
collection  such  accidents  seldom  happen.  The 
right  atmospheric  conditions  are  obtainedin  this,  as 
in  the  other  departments,  by  having  always,  when 
practicable,  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the 
house;  although  both  the  wall  ventilators  and  those 
at  the  apex  of  the  roof  are  open,  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible draught  in  the  house  when  they  are  well 
placed,  and  the  air  from  the  lower  ventilators  is 
made  to  pass  over  the  hot-water  pipes.  We  had  a 
dense  fog  last  week,  which  contained  sufficient 
organic  matter  to  leave  a  thick  black-brown  de- 
posit on  the  glass ;  this  means  extra  work  and 
some  broken  glass  getting  it  washed  off  again,  as 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  the  light  obscured.  The 
glass  has  needed  cleaning  inside  and  the  wood- 
work also  had  become  dirty  ;  we  have  begun  at 
one  end  and  will  go  right  through  the  houses, 
washing  and  cleaning.  This  will  employ  all  our 
spare  time  for  a  few  weeks. 

Referring  to  a  few  special  details  of  the  requi- 
site attention  needed  for  special  species  and  varie- 
ties.    Vanda  coerulea  is  a  very  fickle  subject   to 
deal  with,  but  when  the  right  treatment  for  it  has 
been    hit  upon,  the  plants  will   grow   freely  and 
continue   to  flower  well  for  a  lifetime.     The  Cat- 
tleya  house    has  been   recommended    for    it,  and 
newlj'-imported  plants  will  certainly  succeed  well 
there  for  a  few  years,  producing  admirable  spikes 
of  bloom,  but  they  certainly  degenerate  rapidly  in 
five  or  six  years.     We  know  two  things  about  them 
in  their  native  habitat,  that  they  are  exposed  to  a 
rather  low  temperature  at  night,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  touching  the    freezing  point,   and  the 
plants  are  found  principally  on  isolated  specimens 
of  Oak  trees,  quite  at  the  top  and  freely  exposed  to 
sunshine.     Knowing  something  of   this,  I  placed  a 
number  of  plants  at  the  lightest  end  of  the  Cattleya 
house  and  against  the  glass.     They  were  lightly 
shaded  from  hot  sunshine,  but  I  found  in  this  posi- 
tion  they   were    not    permanently    successful.     I 
moved  some  six  or  eight  plants  from  thence  to  a 
similar  position  in  the  warmest  house,  and  here 
they  have  remained  for  about  twelve  months,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants 
has  been  very  marked.     The  minimum  temperature 
has  been  from  8°  to  10°  higher  where  they  now  are. 
The  finest  specimen   I  have  seen,  and  which  was 
sold  at  Stevens'  auction  rooms  for  £S4  some  years 
ago,  was  grown  in  a  Cucumber  house  for  twenty- 
five  years  by  a  gardener  who  had  no  special  know- 
ledge.    I  believe  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  was  awarded  to   the  owner  of 
this  tine  plant,  but  a  Cucumber  house  in  winter  is 
usually  kept  at  a  minimum  temperature  of  G0°  to 
G5°,  exactly  like  that  of  a  warm  Orchid  house.     In 
the  Cattleya  house  are  to  be  found  at  this  season 
various   desirable  species  of  Odontoglossums,  and 
not  the  least  attractive  are  the  numerous  fine  va- 
rieties of  0.  citrosmnm.     This  fine  Mexican  plant 
should  be  grown  in  every  collection ;  it  is  easily 
kept  in  good  condition  by  being  placed  in  a  light 
position  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  it  may  be  grown 
in  flower  pots  to  be  arranged  on  the  side  stages  or 
suspended  from  the  roof  in  teak  baskets.     The  na- 
tural position  of  the  spikes  on  the  plants  is  to  hang 
downwards,  and  they  take  this  position  from  their 
first  emission  from  the  new  growth.     The    spike 
comes   with   the   growth,  not,    as    is    usually  the 
case,  after  the  bulbs  have  formed.     The  plants  re- 
quire scarcely  any  water — just  enough  to  keep  the 
bulbs  from  shrivelling — until  the  young  spikes  are 
seen    pushing    out  from  the    crown    of    the    new 
growths ;  they  appear  in  a  very  early  stage.     This 
is  the  time  to  look  out  for  slugs  and  the  woodlice, 
which  might  destroy  these  slender   delicate  spikes 
in  embryo.     The  Miltonia  vexillaria  is  kept  on  the 
more  shady  side  of  the  house,  and  seems  to  do  very 
well  there,  but  this  species,  instead  of  being  kept 
^•ery  dry  at   the   roots,  must   be  kept  sufficiently 
moist  to  maintain  the  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  which 
the    surface  of  the  potting  compound   is  usually 
clothed,  in  a  growing  state.  Odontoglossum  Harry- 
anum   requires  very  similar  treatment,  and  both 
must  be  kept  free  from  the  yellow  thrips,  which  is 


a  terrible  enemy  to  them,  and  if  once  well  esta- 
blished does  much  harm.  Vanda  teres  is  now 
in  the  lightest  position  we  could  obtain  for  it 
in  tlic  Cattleya  house,  and  it  seldom  receives  any 
water  at  the  roots.  The  plants  are  in  their  resting 
period  and  will  remain  so  until  February,  when 
they  will  have  some  fresh  Sphagnum,  clean  drain- 
age and  charcoal  to  root  into,  a  higher  temperature 
and  a  fair  supply  of  tepid  rain  water. 

J.  Douglas. 
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Early  seed-sowing. — If  no  Amaryllis  seed  has 
been  sown,  no  time  should  be  lost,  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  the  coming  season  by  an  early  start. 
This  seed  pays  for  careful  sowing.  It  will  not  be 
any  waste  of  time  to  insert  each  seed  separately 
upon  its  edge,  so  as  to  guard  as  far  as  possible 
against  the  seeds  becoming  too  moist  before  growth 
commences.  A  soil  composed  chiefly  of  good  mel- 
low loam  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand 
will  suit  very  well.  The  seed-pan  ought  to  be 
covered  with  a  pane  of  glass  to  save  repeated 
waterings;  a  steidy  bottom-heat  will  also  be  an 
assistance;  in  other  respects  thje  temperature  of  an 
ordinary  stove  will  answer  the  purpose.  Plants 
raised  from  autumn-sown  seed  should  be  kept  in 
heat,  so  that  growth  progresses  without  any  check. 
These  young  plants  ought  to  be  in  2i-inch  pots 
with  a  fair  quantity  of  roots.  Do  not  repot,  how- 
ever, for  some  lime  to  come;  overpotting  young 
Amaryllids  is  as  much  a  mistake  as  in  the  case  of 
older  and  large  bulbs.  If  the  stock  of  tuberous 
Begonias  be  short,  or  if  an  early  lot  of  plants  is 
needed  to  supply  the  places  of  older  bulbs,  some 
seed  should  be  sown  without  delay.  Begonia  seed 
will  be  found  to  germinate  well  in  a  soil  consisting 
mainly  of  leaf-mould  (sifted  fine)  and  silver  sand, 
only  a  little  loam  being  added  in  this  instance. 
Bottom-heat  will  be  found  an  assistance  with  a 
pane  of  glass  over  the. top  of  the  seed-pan.  A  little 
pinch  of  Gloxinia  seed  if  sown  now  (or  soon)  will 
provide  some  capital  plants  by  July ;  this  may  be 
treated  like  the  Begonia  seed  just  mentioned.  A 
closer  watch  must,  however,  be  kept  to  prevent 
the  young  plants  damping  off ;  the  moisture  suited 
for  the  Begonias  is  too  much  for  the  Gloxinias  at 
this  juncture.  Seed  of  the  new  Streptocarpus  hy- 
brids should  likewise  be  sown  early  to  get  large 
plants  by  the  autumn  following.  These,  like  the  Gloxi- 
nias, will  require  rather  close  looking  after  until 
well  established  either  in  small  pots  or  collectively 
in  pans.  This  seed  comes  up  well  with  ordinary 
care  and  under  the  same  treatment  as  that 
given  to  the  Gloxinias.  Those  who  grow  that 
pretty  plant  Torenia  Fournieri  should  sow  seed  of 
it  at  once.  Seed  of  Impatiens  Sultani  should  also 
be  sown.  These  seeds  do  not  come  up  so  very 
quickly,  particularly  if  covered  anything  but 
lightly.  In  any  case  give  all  the  light  possible 
as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  growing 
fairly.  Do  not  let  any  be  overshadowed  by  other 
and  "larger  plants,  which  not  only  impart  shade, 
but  have  a  tendency  to  cause  drip. 

Jas.  Hudson 


FUCHSIA  CULTURE  FOR  MARKET. 
Long  and  worthily  has  the  Fuchsia  held  a  fore- 
most position  among  plants  grown  in  pots  for  the 
London  markets.  The  memory  of  the  oldest 
market  grower  cannot  recall  thetimewhen  Fuchsias 
did  not  constitute  a  prominent  feature  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  one  may  safely  predict  that  their 
popularity  will  endure  through  coming  generations 
of  flower  lovers.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  I  had  reason  to  admire  the  skill  displayed  by 
the  London  market  gardeners  in  Fuchsia  culture  ; 
but  althou.gh  the  large  specimens  then  exhibited  at 
the  London  shows  were  perfect  in  their  develop- 
ment, the  climax  of  successful  growth  as  regards 
marketable  plants  has  only  been  reached  within 
the  last  decade.  The  growers  of  thirty  years  ago  did 
wonderfully  well,  but  they  were  but  beginning  to 
experience  the  benefits  conferred  by  cheap  glass 
and  improved  methods  of  heating  and  construction 
In  many  market  gardens  round  London  the  greater 
portion  of  the  glass  houses  and  frames  was  heavil 
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tiraljered  with  small  panes.  These  answered  fairly 
well  cliiriiig  that  season  of  the  year  when  abund- 
ance of  light  and  air  could  be  freely  given,  bnt 
it  was  impossible  to  attain  perfection  of  growth  in 
them  at  an  early  period  of  the  year.  It  was  curimis 
to  note  how  certain  growers  for  market,  who  had 
for  years  oc-nipied  leading  positions  in  ('<iv<'nt 
Garden,  were  without  apparent  cause  put  into  the 
second  rank  by  newer  and  comparatively  unknown 
men.  It  was  as  if  theirskill  had  suddcidy  deserted 
them,  but  the  vastly  improved  constructions  gave 
the  latter  such  an  immense  advant.age,  that  no 
amount  of  skill  and  experience  luider  the  old  con- 
ditions could  counteract.  The  low  span-roofed 
light-timbered  structure  with  large  panes,  suffi- 
cient ventilation  without  draughts,  ami  abundant 
equalised  light  with  ample  heating  power  pro- 
vided Fuchsia  growers  with  every  condition  neces- 
sary to  render  the  production  of  high-class  plants 
comparatively  easy.  Especially  in  early  spring  did 
these  more  favourable  conditions  influence  the 
quality  of  the  plants,  and  it  was  soon  found 
practicable  to  furnish  the  London  market  with 
finely-grown  beautifully -bloomed  specimens  a 
couple  of  months  earlier  than  had  previously  been 
attempted  with  any  measure  of  success.  The 
Fuchsia  grower's  season  now  covers  quite  half  the 
year.  Highly  concentrated  manures  also  now  con- 
stitute a  most  important  factor  in  the  perfect 
culture  to  which  Fuchsias  are  subjected  at  the 
hands  of  the  London  market  growers.  They  foster 
not  only  perfection,  but  rapidity  of  growth,  and  it 
is  really  wonderful  what  can  be  done  with  them  in 
the  hands  of  experienced  men. 

The  Fuchsia  is  naturally  of  rapid  growth,  and 
this  is  stimulated  to  the  highest  degree  consistent 
with  the  requisite  solidity  of  tissue.  Propagating 
Fuchsias  is  one  of  the  easiest  operations  in 
plant  culture  under  glass.  The  succulent  shoots 
strike  with  freedom  and  certainty,  but  to  provide 
a  supply  of  good  cuttings"  at  certain  seasons 
demands  some  little  foresight.  In  order  to  have 
nice  little  specimens  ready  for  sale  by  the  beginning 
of  May,  it  would,  of  course,  be  useless  to  propa- 
gate from  cuttings  formed  in  heat  early  in  the 
year.  There  would  not  be  time  to  bring  them  into 
a  ready  effective  condition.  For  this  purpose  the 
cuttings  must  be  struck  in  late  summer  and  early 
autumn,  and  this  is  just  the  time  when  succulent 
growths  cannot  be  had  from  plants  grown  in  the 
ordinary  manner  through  the  warm  months.  They 
can  only  be  got  from  plants  specially  treated, 
cutting  them  back,  repotting  and  encouraging 
them  to  grow  freely,  or  from  young  ones  struck 
late  in  spring,  and  that  do  not' come  to  blooming 
size  by  the  time  they  are  required  for  ])ropagating 
from.  It  does  not  matter  what  method  is  adopted 
so  long  as  there  are  plenty  of  succulent  growths 
when  the  time  comes  to  utilise  them.  When  fairly 
rooted  they  are  put  into  small  pots,  and  from  that 
time  they  are  never  allowed  to  go  into  a  jmrelv 
resting  condition.  In  a  light  house  they  get  just 
enough  warmth  to  keep  the  roots  active  and  the 
foliage  fresh  and  green  until  the  heiinning  of  the 
new  year,  when  they  are  in  admirable  condition  for 
shifting  into  4i-inch  pots.  The  compost  consists 
of  good  fibrous  loam  with  some  well-rotted  manure, 
although  this  is  not  now-a-days  considered  so  in- 
dispensable as  formerly.  Many  growers  at  the 
present  time  do  not  even  include  this  among  potting 
soils,  as  they  find  that  some  of  the  concentrated 
manures  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well,  and  there 
is  less  trouble  involved  in  their  application  with 
greater  certainty  as  regards  their  effects.  Mixed 
in  certain  proportions  in  the  soil,  they  do  all  that  is 
required  until  further  support  is  advisable,  and 
then  they  can  be  used  in  the  form  of  top-dressings. 
Previous  to  re-potting  the  young  plants  are  stop])ed 
this  being  done  early  enough  to  cause  the  young 
shoots  to  break  as  near  the  base  as  possible",  that 
the  plants  w-hen  they  come  to  their  blooming  stasie 
may  be  well  clothed  with  leafage  down  to  the 
pots.  Later  on  they  are  again  stopped,  and  this 
will  give  the  desired  numlier  of  shoots  to  f(u-m 
bushy-habited,  well-bloomed  specimens.  The  tops 
taken  off  make  the  best  of  cuttings,  and  thus  the 
work  of  growing  on  the  plants  and  propagating 
goes  on  concurrently.     The  cuttings  thus  obtained 


are,  moreover,  much  better  than  those  taken  from 
plants  that  have  been  rested,  cut  back  and  started 
in   warmth.     In    some   cases  a   different   plan    is 
followed,  the  young  plants  being  allowed  to  make 
a,  growth  of  some  inches  without  stopping,  and  are 
then  cut  Ixu'k,  a  sufficient  number  of  growths  jiusli- 
ing  out  to  form  the  plant.     The  former  is,  however, 
the  safest  method  and  the  one  that   is   in   favour 
with  the  best  growers.     The  same  system  with  but 
little  variation  is  pursuedall  through  the  spring  and 
summer;  young  plants  are  continually  coming  on 
to    take  the  place  of   those    sent  away,  although 
some  growers  do  not  extend  their  season  beyond 
June,   as  from    that    time   prices    are   low.      The 
spring    months    constitute    the   Fuchsia   grower's 
best  season.     From  April  onward  there  is  a  sure 
fall  in  value,  prices  gradually  declining  from  fre- 
quently 18s.  per  dozen  to  3s.  per  dozen  for  the  same 
quality.      Of  late  the  Fuchsia  has  had  to  bear  the 
competition   of    two  formidable   rivals  for  public 
favour.  Bouvardias  in  spring  and  tuberous  Begonias 
in  summer  have  done  much  to  lessen  the  import- 
ance of  Fuchsias  as  market  plants.     Being  so  showy 
and  produced  in   quantity,  they  necessarily  lower 
the  demand  for  some  other  things.     The  essential 
points  in  the  culture  of  Fuchsias  are  a  never-failing 
supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and  abundance  of 
nutriment.     F'ormerly  liquid  manure  was  used,  but 
now  concentrated  stimulants  have  been  found  of 
easier  applic  ition.     Considerable  judgment  is,  how- 
ever,   lequired    in   their    application    in   the   ca.se 
of   Fuchsias,  the   roots    of    which   are   easily  in- 
jurerl    by    a    too  strong  dose,  or   if  given  at  the 
wrong      time.       An     instance    lately     came     to 
my    knowledge     where   the    results     of      injudi- 
cious application    were  of   a  very  serious  nature. 
More  than    a  thousand    fine    plants    that    ought 
to  have  made  good  prices  %vere  quite  ruined.     It 
was    early  in   the    season  and  they  were  coming 
on  well,  when  the  owner  ordered  the  application 
of  a  dose  of  mantu'e.     The    man  in    charge  was 
unwilling  to  give  it.  the  plants,  in  his  opinion,  not 
being  sufficiently  arhanced.  but  he  was  ordered  to 
do  so,  and  "  push  them  on  "  to  get  them  in  quickly, 
with  the  above  mentioned  result.     The  rule  is  never 
to  top-dress  until  the  pots  are  tolerably  well  filled 
with  roots,  and  to  then  give  a.  teaspooniful  of  some 
concentrated  manure  to  a  4.|-inch  pot,  which  will 
generally  carry  the  plants  on  to  the  blooming  stage. 
If  this  is  adhered  to  there  will  be  no  danger  of  any 
evil  results.    It  is,  however,  wonderful  what  the  use 
of  concentrated  stimulants,  judiciously  apijlied,  will 
do,  notonly  as  regards  promoting  a  vigorous  growth, 
but,  what  is  almost  as  importaat,  in  favouring  a 
quick  development.     A  week  or  ten  days  earlier 
frequently    means  an  increased    market  value   of 
30  per  cent ,  and  this  and  more  will  be  the  dift'erence 
between  plants  that  have  been  fed  up  to  the  highest 
possible  degree,  and  such  as  have   been  managed 
in    an    ordinary   way.     Although  good  prices  are 
sometimes  made  early  in   the  season,  the  guiding 
principle  in   Fuchsia  cidture   for  market  is  small 
profits  and  quick  returns,  and  only  high  feeding  will 
enable  the  grower  to  carry  it  out.     The  sooner  a 
houseful  of  plants  is  disposed  of  the  more  quickly 
can  another  lot  be  pushed  on.     I  have  rarely  seen 
market  Fuchsias  grown  on  staging  of  any  descrip- 
tion.    The   constant  moist   condition   of  the  soil. 
together  with  a  certain  amount  of  needful  atmo- 
spheric humidity  is  best  maintained,  and  with  the 
least  amount  of  labour,  when  the  plants  stand  on 
earth  beds. 

Without  the  constant  judicious  use  of  the  water- 
pot,  however,  all  other  cultural  details  would  be 
una\ailing.  From  the  time  the  cuttings  are  potted 
off  the  soil  is  never  allowed  to  come  into  a.  dry 
condition.  Constant  w.-itchfulness  through  varying 
weather  phases  forms  the  keystone  to  success  iii  the 
highest  culture  of  these  Fuchsias  in  small  pots. 
Looking  through  the  houses  once  or  twice  a  day  at 
stated  intervals  will  not  do;  the  exact  moment  for 
supjilying  moisture  according  to  the  weather  is 
taken,  and  Sundays  form  no  exception  to  this  nde. 
If  the  plants  get  dry  only  once  the  wood  hardens, 
and  there  is  an  end  to  rapid  growth.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  detail,  a  good  grower  once  told  me 
that  Fuchsias,  with  proper  management,  grew  more 
at    night  than  during  the  davtime.     When  bring- 


ing them  in  .spring  with  artificial  heat,  he  made  a 
practice  of  giving  them  a  gentle  watering  late  in 
the  afternoon,  at  the  same  time  well  damjHng  down 
the  house.  Another  important  matter  with  this 
grower  is  shade  from  hot  sun.  Withoutshade,  he  says, 
it  is  impossible  to  grcjw  Fuchsias  so  satisfactorily 
as  is  desirable.  This  may  easily  be  seen  in  the 
summer  in  the  case  of  plants  growing  in  houses 
exposed  to  the  full  sun  ;  the  wood  hardens  and 
buds  form  l)efore  the  plants  can  be  brought  to  a 
good  marketable  size.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow  freely,  each  plant  has  a  stake  put  to  it,  to 
wdiich  the  central  growth  is  tied.  Later  on  each 
shoot  is  brought  into  jjlace  by  means  of  pieces  of 
raffia,  twisterl  so  that  they  are  as  firm  as  coarse 
thread.  It  requires  considerable  practice  to  be 
able  to  tie  up  quickly  with  this  fine  material. 
Looking  through  a  large  house  filled  from  end  to 
end  with  these  admirably  grown  little  specimens, 
one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  completely  fill 
the  whole  of  the  available  space.  The  amount  of 
room  that  each  plant  requires  is  so  well  calculated, 
that  as  they  finish  oft'  they  come  into  a  solid  block 
of  flower  and  foliage,  and  yet  have  never,  as  can 
be  seen  by  their  condition,  lacked  breathing 
room.  One  may  say  without  exaggeration  that  not 
another  plant  could  find  room,  and  yet  there  is  not 
the  slightest  effect  of  overcrowding  to  be  perceived. 
It  is  simply  perfection  of  culture,  both  as  reg.ards 
quality  of  growth  and  utilisation  of  space.  Last 
spring  I  went  through  half-a-dozen  100-feet  houses 
filled  with  plants  in  45-inch  pots,  all  bearing  the 
mark  of  the  highest  possible  culture.  Some  were 
in  full  bloom,  others  coming  on  to  their  final  stage 
of  growth,  but  in  every  condition  of  development 
there  was  perfect  uniformity  of  quality. 

J.  C.  B. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


LATE  APPLES. 

It  may  be  that  of  the  vast  number  of  Apple 
trees  which  have  been  planted  during  the  past 
few  years  the  trees  have  not  become  of  suffi- 
ciently mature  age  to  enable  them  to  bear  a 
serviceable  crop  of  fruit,  for  notwithstanding 
the  general  abundance  of  the  fruit  crops  during 
the  past  season,  late  Apples  of  English  growth 
are  very  scarce,  or  at  least  good  samples  are,  if 
we  may  take  the  condition  of  the  markets  as  a 
sure  guide.  American  Apples  were  never  more 
abundant  and  good  Another  reason  jirobably  why 
good  English  Apples  are  scarce  is  that  planters 
do  not  turn  their  attention  sufficiently  to  the 
later  kinds  on  account  of  ample  storage  sp.-ice 
not  being  at  hand,  their  opinion  being 
that  it  is  best  to  plant  those  varii-ties  which 
can  be  gathered  and  sold  from  the  trees  direct, 
thereby  saving  the  trouble  of  storing.  This  is  a 
veiy  erroneous  opinion,  for  late  Ajiples  of  good 
quality  are  sufficiently  renninerative  to  more 
than  cover  any  expense  of  storing  and  also  leave 
a  good  margin  for  profit.  In  selecting  varieties 
for  storing,  it  is  no  criterion  that  the  fruit  will 
be  of  good  quality,  although  to  outward  appear- 
ance sound,  for  many  of  the  comparatively  early 
varieties  will  show  tliis  trait  even  at  Christinas 
or  later.  Such  being  the  case.  Apples  of  this 
nature  are  not  the  best  for  storing.  Instead  of 
the  texture  of  the  fruits  being  soft  with  little 
flavour,  it  .should  be  firm,  crisp,  and  juicy. 
Occasionally  collections  of  Ap]iles  are  exhiliited 
from  the  turn  of  the  year  onwards,  and  amongst 
them  are  always  kinds  which  were  at  their  best 
two  or  three  months  previously,  as  far  as  their 
cooking  qualities  were  concerned  Such  being 
the  case,  I  do  not  think  these  arc  worthy  of 
the  comments  often  bestowed  upon  them  simply 
because  from  their  appearance  they  seem  com- 
paratively  sound.     Such   comments   are    often 
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misleading  to  people  who  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  tlie  variety  or  varieties,  and  chey  select 
them  for  late  use  and  plant  accordingly. 

If  we  are  to  have  lata  Apples,  let  us  have 
those  that  will  prove  worthy  of  being  cultivated 
as  such,  and  not  the  earlier  kinds  which  may 
have  their  skins  plump,  simply  because  tliey 
may  happen  to  have  been  kept  in  a  store 
suitable  for  thus  preserving  them.  Amongst 
varieties  suitable  for  Christmas  use,  the  Blen- 
heim has  long  been  a  favourite  ;  in  fact,  it  is  in 
good  condition  for  a  month  previous  to  this, 
but  this  qualitj'  is  well  maintained  up  till  the 
festive  season.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that 
the  Blenheim  might  well  be  dispensed  with  on 
account  of  its  tardiness  iu  coming  into  bearing, 
but  there  is  no  variety  that  bears  more  freely 
wlien  once  the  fruiting  stage  is  reached,  and 
thei'e  cannot  be  any  denying  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  most  popular  variety  of  the  present  day. 
Certainly  if  I  was  only  planting  for  mai'ket  use, 
where  the  earlier  the  returns  are  the  better, 
this  variety  would  not  tiud  a  place  ;  but  for 
general  private  use  and  where  the  land  belonged 
to  the  occupier  and  the  future  was  looked  to, 
the  Blenheim  would  certainly  find  a  place  in 
my  selection,  and  I  should  think  I  was  provid- 
ing well  for  the  future  by  so  doing.  From  the 
way  some  people  talk  about  encumbering  the 
ground  with  a  variety  that  is  not  early  in  com- 
ing into  bearing,  many  are  led  to  believe  that 
every  piece  of  land  was  so  valuable  as  to  be  a 
matter  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  and  to 
encumber  such  with  trees  that  may  be  some  few 
years  in  coming  into  profitable  bearing  would  be 
a  serious  loss.  Those  of  us  living  in  country 
districts  know  that  such  ideas  are  contrary 
to  facts,  and  scores  of  acres  might  bs  planted 
with  but  little  loss  pecuniarily,  the  trees  and 
co?t  of  protection  from  cattle  and  ground  game 
only  requiring  attention  for  the  first  few  years. 
Late  Apples  to  be  profitable  must  be  stored,  for 
if  disposed  of  early  in  the  season,  the  prices 
obtained  are  in  many  cases  lower  than  for  the 
earlier  kinds.  The  wide-awake  dealers  who  know 
what  they  are  buying  are  never  loth  to  purchase 
the.se  later  kinds,  knowing  that  if  they  store  them 
themselves,  they  will  be  well  remunerated  fortheir 
trouble.  That  excellent  old  Apple  Hambledon 
Deux  Ans  well  deserves  the  high  commendation 
which  was  bestowed  upon  it  a  short  time 
sinee  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden.  Where  it 
will  succeed,  and  tliis  is  on  warm  soils,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  late  Apples  in  culti- 
vation, being  good  alike  for  cooking  or  dessert, 
the  flavour  being  something  akin  to  that  of  the 
Ribston.  I  liave  bought  excellent  samples  in 
Sussex,  paying  as  much  as  Is.  Gd.  por  gallon 
at  the  turn  of  the  year.  According  to  the 
"  Fruit  Manual,"  it  originated  at  Hambledon, 
a  village  in  Hampshire.  Alfriston  is  also  an 
excellent  late  Apple,  it  bearing  most  abun- 
dantly in  a  young  state.  During  the  past 
season  it  was  one  of  our  best  cropping  varie- 
ties. The  quality  is  excellent.  Ileinette  du 
Canada  is  another  grand  quality  Apple  where 
it  will  succeed,  and  this  should  be  on  a  warm 
and  well-drained  soil,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to 
canker.  Annie  Elizabeth  is  also  an  excellent 
Apple  ;  so  also  are  Lane's  Prince  Albert  and 
Bramley's  Seedling.  This  last  has  probably 
become  more  generally  sought  after  by  in- 
tending planters  than  any  other  variety.  I 
planted  this  variety  in  cottagers'  gardens,  and 
though  the  soil  is  a  cold  clay  the  growth  is  very 
free.  It  is  one  of  those  very  few  useful  varie- 
ties that  is  equally  good  throughout  the  season 
and  keeps  very  late.  Dumelow's  Seedling,  or 
Wellington,  as  it  is  more  popularly  called,  is  a 
splendid  late  variety,  but  I  was  sorry  to  see 
the  account  a  short  time  ago  by  "A.  D.'  that 


it  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  formerly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  when  residing  in  Surrey,  Wellington  was 
thought  highly  of  by  market  growers,  so  much 
so,  that  it  was  the  most  popular  late  variety, 
always  commanding  a  good  price  in  the  market. 
Surely,  with  such  varieties  to  select  from  it 
shoidd  not  be  a  reproach  to  us  that  we  cannot 
produce  good  late  Apples  worthy  the  name  of 
such.       '  Y.  A.  H. 


Reserve  fruit  trees. — These  should  be  grown 
where  a  little  additional  room  can  be  given  up  to 
fheir  culture.  It  is  very  handy  to  have,  for  in- 
stance, a  few  good  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
coming  on  to  supply  the  places  of  older  ones  which 
are  going  past  their  best.  With  a  reserved  space 
at  command,  these  trees  can  be  grown  up'  to  an 
extra  size  before  being  permanently  placed  into 
their  fruiting  positions.  Thus  the  wall  is  not  left 
bare  so  long-  as  if  a  young  tree  were  planted 
straight  away  in  its  permanent  place.  This  is  far 
better  for  the  tree  also  as  regards  fruit-bearing 
afterwards,  as  the  shifting  after  the  trees  have  at- 
tained to  good  dimensions  will  tend  to  fertility, 
being  in  any  case  most  desirable.  One  can  never 
tell  exactly  when  a  tree  of  either  of  these  fruits 
may  give  out ;  it  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  requi- 
site to  have  a  reserve  of  young  trees  to  take  their 
places.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Pears  and 
Plums,  although  not  to  such  an  extent,  these  being 
usually  more  reliable ;  a  few  should,  however,  be 
always  ready. — G.  H.  A. 

Best  soil  for  ftuince  stock. — From  early  im- 
pressions I  have  of  the  Quince,  and  my  recollection 
of  the  way  it  grew  and  fruited  on  the  banks  of  the 
Colne  wlien  1  was  a  boy,  I  should  say  that  the  soil 
most  suited  to  the  trees  is  one  in  which  there  is 
plenty  of  moisture,  as  evidently  the  trees  I  refer  to 
must  have  had  many  of  their  roots  in  water,  and 
it  must  have  suited  them.  I  have  never  seen 
any  like  them  since,  for  so  healthy  were  they,  that 
the  fruit  they  bore  was  quite  double  the  size  of 
any  I  meet  with  now  and  clear  in  the  skin.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  that  such  a  position,  or 
tliat  wet  soil  would  suit  the  Quince  with  a  Pear 
head  on  it,  as  the  Pears  probably  would  not  be 
good,  that  is  they  would  most  likely  be  large,  but 
not  of  fine  quality,  which  they  are  here  on  land 
that  is  light,  dry  and  warm,  but  then  I  always 
mulch  the  groimd  under  the  trees  heavily  and 
water  if  the  weather  remains  dry  long  when  the 
fruit  should  be  swelling.  As  the  Quince  is  so  use- 
ful for  marmalade  and  flavouring,  and  so  exceed- 
ingly ornamental  when  in  flower  and  bearing,  it  is 
a  wonder  that  trees  are  not  more  planted  in  gar- 
dens and  grounds.  Their  gracefully  drooping  habit 
makes  them  suitable  for  the  sides  of  lakes  or 
ponds  or  positions  of  that  kind.— S.  D. 

Bare  spaces  on  walls. — One  often  sees  spaces 
upon  walls  that  might  be  profitably  covered  with 
fruits  of  one  kind  or  another.  I  mean  by  this  per- 
manently so,  not  merely  stop-gaps  for  small  inter- 
vening spaces,  with  such  as  Tomatoes,  which  can 
usually  be  found  room  for,  if  not  altogether,  at 
least  here  and  there.  Now  that  cordon  Pears  are 
so  plentifully  grown,  these  supply  us  with  first- 
rate  trees  for  all  aspects  but  the  north  ;  there  even 
some  of  the  earlier  kinds  may  be  grown  to  form  a 
succession  to  those  in  more  favourable  positions. 
If  the  Peaches andNectarinesarenonetoo plentiful, 
small  strips  of  wall  may  be  covered  with  cordons 
of  these,  but  I  would  prefer  to  have  more  of  such 
fine  Pears  as  DoyennS  du  Comice,  also  of  later 
kinds  as  Easter  Beurr^.  For  walls  also  there  are 
the  Calville  Apples,  which  are  more  difficult  to 
cultivate  under  ordinary  methods  than  most  kinds. 
Red  and  White  Currants,  also  Gooseberries,  should 
have  room  given  them  upon  walls  for  late  and  des- 
sert use.  These,  too,  need  not  take  up  much 
room,  being  easily  run  up  as  single  or  double  cor- 
dons. There  is  really  no  excuse  for  those  who  do 
not  cover  their  walls  with  either  one  kind  of  fruit 
tree  or  another  when  there  is  so  much  and  so  suit- 
able material  from  which  to  choose.  The  prices  of 
the  trees  can  scarcely  be  urged  as  any  pretext  for 


not  doing  it ;  these  are  reasonable  enough  for  all 
practicaljle  cases.  The  cordon  system  is  undoubtedly 
a  good  one  for  making  the  most  of  our  wall  space, 
it  being  an  easy  matter  to  run  up  one  here  and 
there.  -H.  G. 

Pear  Huyslie's  Q,ueen  Victoria.— As  a  rule 
the  Pears  produced  with  us  from  trees  growing  in 
the  open  garden  are  not  of  much  value,  this  re- 
mark applying  more  especially  to  the  later  varie- 
ties. The  only  noteworthy  exception  is  found  in 
Queen  Victoria.  We  have  only  one  tree — a  fine 
pyramid  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  this  succeeds  re- 
markably well.  Very  rarely  do  we  miss  gathering 
a  good  crop  of  fruit,  and  this  season  fully  two 
bushels  were  stored.  It  is  neither  a  large  nor  showy 
Pear,  the  fruit  being  medium-sized,  much  covered 
with  russet  and  in  season  late  in  November,  keep- 
ing good  till  near  the  end  of  December.  The 
quality  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Glou  Morceau  and 
Josephine  de  Malines,  but  is  superior  to  that  of 
Beurre  Diel,  Prince  Consort  and  a  few  others  fit 
for  use  at  about  the  same  time.  The  variety  pays 
well  for  wall  culture,  but  is  most  strongly  recom- 
mended for  the  open  garden, — I. 


THE  THINNING  AND  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT 
TREES  AND  BUSHES. 
Now  that  the  leaves  are  off,  the  sooner  pruning  and 
thinning  are  commenced  the  better.  Every  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  mild  open  weather  to 
push  on  the  work.  In  a  general  way  Apple  and 
Pear  trees,  when  grown  as  standards  or  in  orchards, 
are  left  much  too  thick  in  the  head,  and  when  they 
get  into  that  state  the  fruit  they  bear  is  always 
small  and  poor,  as  they  produce  quantity  and  not 
quality.  All  branches  that  cross  or  are  misplaced 
and  too  near  others  should  he  cut  out  at  once, 
which  may  easily  and  quickly  be  done  by  using  a 
suitable  saw,  after  which  the  cut  made  by  it  should 
be  smoothed  by  the  aid  of  a  sharp  knife,  so  as  to 
prevent  wet  lodging  and  help  the  healing  over  that 
follows. 

On  trees  trained  as  pyramids,  bushes,  or  espa- 
liers the  spurs  sometimes  get  very  thick.  These 
should  be  thinned  by  taking  out  the  longest  and 
worst  and  shortening  back  others.  Wall  trees,  as 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  require  just  the  same 
treatment,  as  walls  are  but  little  protection  if  the 
spurs  stand  out  a  long  way.  Anyone  at  all  versed 
in  gardening  matters  can  tell  at  a  glance  which  are 
fruit  buds  and  which  are  wood  buds,  and  will 
prune  accordingly,  while  a  little  practice  with  close 
observation  will  give  the  required  knowledge  to 
those  interested  in  fruit  growing.  Morello  Cherries 
bear  best  on  the  young  wood,  and  shoidd  not  be 
spurred. but  simply  thinned  and  the  shoots  left  full 
length.  In  the  case  of  Black  Currants  the  twigs 
ought  to  stand  about  G  inches  apart  all  over  the 
bush.  Red  and  White  Currants  ought  always  to  be 
spurred,  that  is,  all  shoots  made  during  the  summer, 
except  one  may  be  required  here  and  there  for  fill- 
ing up.  should  be  cut  back  to  within  an  inch  or  so 
of  the  base,  and  the  end  ones  on  the  branches 
shortened  so  as  to  leave  them  3  inches  or  4  inches 
long.  If  sparrows  are  troublesome  among  Goose- 
berries, as  they  frequently  are,  the  lemedy  is  to  lime 
the  bushes  when  wet,  and  then  the  buds  will  be 
safe.  The  prunings  of  Currants  and  Gooseberries, 
that  is  the  strongest,  straightest,  and  best  shoots, 
come  in  well  for  cuttings,  the  way  to  make  these 
being  to  form  them  into  lengths  about  9  inches  or 
a  foot  long,  cutting  them  close  to  a  joint  at  the 
bottom,  and  taking  out  every  bud  except  the  three 
or  four  at  top,  after  which  they  should  be  dibbled 
into  the  ground  in  rows,  burying  them  half  way  up 
and  making  them  firm  in  the  soil.  S.  D. 


Blenheim  Pippin  Apple.-  "  A.  D."  has  done 
well  to  call  attention  to  this  highly  meritorious 
Apple,  especially  just  now  when  so  many  are 
planting  trees,  and  it  may  be  are  led  away  from 
growing  this  fine  old  kind  to  those  of  more  re- 
cent introduction  that  have  been  shown  and 
talked  about  so  much  of  late,  and  thus  brought 
immediately  under  the  notice  of  the  public.  That 
several  of    these  latter  are  very  valuable  and  de- 
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serving  of  extensive  cultivation  there  cannot  be 
tlie  least  doubt,  but  the  Blenheim,  taking  it  all 
i-OHiid,  is  th(?  Apple  2>ar  excellence,  anil  will  pay 
the  grower  far  better  than  any  other  in  the  long 
run  if  a  suitable  position  and  good  land  be  chosen 
for  planting,  but  the  fruit  must  be  stored  and  held 
li.aeli  till  a  late  se.ason  to  fetch  the  best  price  in 
the  niarlcct.  'Die  lack  of  places  for  storage  tells 
uuich  against  the  small  cultivator,  and  retailers 
in  towns,  as  a  rule,  cannot  buy  till  fruit  is  ready 
for  use,  and  even  wlien  they  can  they  seem  to 
want  more  than  half  of  the  profit.  If  growers 
could  only  ]iack  in  cheaply-made  boxes  or  barrels 
and  select  the  very  best  fruit,  they  might  open 
up  a  trade  direct  with  consumers,  and  then  both 
would  profit,  the  cultivator  by  getting  more  and 
the  consumer  giving  less,  and  much  more  fruit 
would  be  used,  as  now  no  one  gets  anything  like 
what  he  requires  on  account  of  the  price.  This 
is  not  only  so  in  regard  to  Apples,  but  to  all 
garden  produce,  and  people  in  towns  are  kept 
short  while  plenty  is  spoiling.  The  fact  is.  we, 
with  all  our  railways  and  means  of  carriage 
for  distributing  supplies,  have  not  h.-df  markets 
enough,  and  it  is  really  sad  to  see  the  waste  there 
is  of  good  food.  Take  the  case  of  I'lums  this 
season,  a  large  portion  of  which  rotted  on  the  trees 
or  ground,  and  yet  people  could  not  buy  them 
cheaply. — S.  D. 


to  ripen  the  fruit  if  advancing  towards  that  condi- 
tion. Others  will  be  safe  enough  in  either  a  green- 
house or  conservatory  with  an  average  temperature. 

H. 


ORANGES,  CITRONS,  AND  LEMONS. 
These,  where  there  are  any  symptoms  of  scale, 
which  is  the  chief  pest  that  infests  them,  should 
now  receive   a   thorough   good   cleansing.     If  the 
plants  be  extra  large  ones  and  the  insects  numer- 
luis,  the  best  way  will  be  to  give  first  an  all-round 
turn  with  the  garden  engine,  using  water  of  from 
100°  to  120°,  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a  reliable 
insecticide,  according  to  the  instructions  given  for 
its  use.     The  higher  temperature  of  the  water  will 
do  no  harm,  but  if  there  are  many  fruits  either  in 
tlie  ripe  stage  or  still   green,  the   lower  standard 
would,  in   my  opinion,  ))e  the  most   advisable,  to 
avoid  any  possible  risk  of  injury.     One  of  the  best 
insecticides  for  syringing  is  the  paraffin  oil  insecti- 
(■ide,  which  is  so  incorporated  with  soft  soap  as  to 
thoroughly  mix  in  water  without  any  fear  of  in- 
jury in  its  application.  Two  or  three  syringings  with 
this  at  intervals  will  kill  the  scale  and  very  much 
shake  the  mealy  bug  sliould  there  perchance  be 
any.     Some  cocoa  fibre  would  be  a  good  material 
to  cover  over  the  soil  whilst  this   work   is   being 
performed,    mounding    it     up    around    the    stem 
so    as    to    absorb    as    much    as    possible    of    the 
solution    before   it    reaches  the    roots.     After  the 
last  syringing,  the  additional  cleansing  by  means 
of  sponging  should  be  gone  into.     This  may  take 
some  little  time  if    the   plants    be    large   and  at 
the  same  time  very  dirty,  but  it  will  pay  for  being 
well  done.     If  time  cannot  be  spared  now  to  do  it 
effectually,   it  is  very  certain  that  no  more    con- 
venient perioil  will  couu:  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Every  effort  ought,  therefore,  to  l)e  made  to  do  it 
well,  even  at  the  cost  of  time  and  labour      These 
plants  are  grand  ornaments  in  large  houses  when 
well  cared  for,  but  quite  the  reverse  when  lean  and 
bare,  as  they  most  assuredly  mu.st  be  if  insects  are 
not  kept  in  check.    Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  fruits  ;  most  likely  they  too  will  be  some- 
what dirty.    Particular  care  should  be  taken  of  the 
Shaddock,  the  Citron,  and  the  Lemon,  which  are 
all  too  scarce  as  a  rule.     The  stems  will  also  re- 
quire cleaning,  as  well  as  other  parts,  to  make  the 
work  effectual.     Where  the  plants  are  carrving  a 
good  crop  of  fruits,  take  care  that  they  do  not  be- 
come  too  dry  at    the   roots.     These  "plants,  as  a 
whole,  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  at  any  time. 
If   excessively   dry,  it    is    diflicidt    afterwards    to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  soil.     On  the  other  hand, 
any  undue  excess  should  be  guarded  against,  which 
would  also  be  injurious,  more  jjartirularlv  at  this 
season  of  the  year.     It  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  worms  in  the  soil  ;  should  tliis  be  the  case,  some 
lime  water  would  assist  in  removing  them.     The 
Tangerine  Orange,  also  others  that  are  fit   for  des- 
sert, would  be  all  the  better  in  a  temperate  house 


PIPPIN  APPLES. 
Pippin  would  appear  to  be  simply  a  term  apjilied 
to  any   variety  of   Ajiple   i-aised  from  pijjs   or 
seeds,  this  explanation  being  much  mpre  feasible 
than    another   sugge.sted  during   recent   years, 
viz.,   that  it  has  reference  to  the  dots  on  the 
fruit.     Any  way  the  family  is  a  large  one,  com- 
prising aViout  eighty  varieties,  though  witli  but 
few  characteristics  in  common.     Of  this  nundier 
a  great  proportion  is  but  little  grown,  most  of 
them,  in  fact,  gradually,  or  according  as  the  old 
trees  die,  dropping  out  of  cultivation.     Tliere 
are  several,  however,  that  ought  not  to  be  too 
readily  discarded  in  favour  of  more  precocious 
bearing,   and  it  may  be  more  showy,  varieties 
that  do   not  come  luider  the  denomination  of 
Pippins,  and  foremost    among   these   must   be 
placed  Blenheim  Pippin,   or  Blenheim  f)range 
as  it  is  more  generally  termed.     Of  tlie  many 
varieties  of  Apples  grown  in  this  country  the 
Blenheim  Pippin  is  one  of  the  few  that,  in  my 
opinion,    are    capable    of    holding    their    own 
against  foreign  importations,  and   but  for  one 
fault  it  might  safely  be  considered  the  best  and 
most    profitable   variety    in    cultivation.       The 
fruit  is  large,  attractive  in  appearance,  and  at 
its   best   at   Christnuis,    this    being   when    the 
demand  for  good  fruit  has  reached  a  climax.     It 
is  a  splendid  cooking  Apple,  but  unle.ss  I  am 
much  mi.st.aken,  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  raw, 
and  with   good   reason   too.       No  matter   how 
plentiful  Apples  may  be,  the  Blenlieims  invari- 
ably realise  good  prices,  even  in  the  fruit-grow- 
ing   districts   of    the   south-we.stern    counties, 
especially  if  the  growers  have  the  good  sense  to 
carefully  st(jre  their   crops  of  them.     Tlie  one 
great  drawback  to  the  variety  is  its  shy-bearing 
habit,    young,    or    comparatively  young    trees 
forming  little  else  but  wood.     It  is  not  so  very 
long  after   all    befoi'e   the   trees   attain    a  jiro- 
ductive  state,  this  naturally  varying  from  tnght 
to  twelve  years,  according  to  the  soil  and  locality, 
while  the  trees  are  then  of  such  a  size  as  to  quite 
eclipse  neaily  everything  else  near  them.     Nor 
is  this  all,  as  the  trees  continue  to  improve  in 
size  and  productiveness  for  very   m.any  years, 
large  old  specimens  in  orchards  yielding  extra 
6ne  fruit  by  the  sack.     Instances  could  be  given 
of  one   or  two   large  trees  of  this   variety  fre- 
quently producing  crops  of  greater  value  than 
several  dozen  trees  of  other  sorts  either  earlier 
in  maturing  or  of  much  inferior  quality.     Were 
I   at   the    present  time   ti>  commence  planting 
orchard  trees  for  profit,  standards  of   Blenlieini 
Pipiiin  would  be  distributed  about  40  feet  apart 
each   way  throughout  the    orchard,  more  ])re- 
cociinis  varieties  being  inters])ersed  among  them 
and  treated  as  supernumeraries.     In  the  course 
of  years  the  Blenheims  would,  if  they  succeeded 
well,  and  they  thrive  in  nearly  every  district  I 
have  ever  lived  in  or   become  well  acquainted 
with,   have  the  whole   of  the  orchard  to  them- 
selves, and  would  pay  surprisingly  well.     This 
variety  also  succeeds  fairly  well   under  garden 
culture,  but  in  this  ease  it  is  advisable  to  liave 
trees    grafted    on    the     broad-leaved    Paradise 
stock. 

Cockle  Pippin  is  a  serviceable  dessert  va- 
riety, but  not  large  enough  nor  showy  enough 
for  market  work.  For  home  consumption  it  has 
much  to  recommend  if,  the  tree  being  amenable 
to  any  form  of  training,  bearing  fairly  well  in  a 
young  state  and  rarely  failing  when  fully  grown. 
In  season  from  December  to  April,  and  iii  qu.ility 
very  superior. 


Cox's  Orange  Pippin  has  come  to  the  front  in 
such  a  marked  m.-mner  of  late  years,  that  little 
eulogy  is  required  from  me.  All  things  considered, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  dessert  Apple 
grown,  and  deservedly  so.  According  to  my  ex- 
lierience,  it  succeeds  best  grown  on  the  Crab 
stock  and  as  a  half-standard,  and  if  hard  pruning 
is  avoided,  tliis  kind  of  tree  soon  attains  a  very 
productive  state.  It  may,  however,  Ije  successfully 
grown  under  any  other  form  of  training,  but  if 
dwarf,  comparatively  sturfly,  and  early  productive 
trees  are  required,  those  on  a  dwarfing  stock  ought 
to  be  planted.  The  fruit  is  of  meilium  size,  perfect 
in  form,  often  highly  coloured,  and  of  superior 
ipiality.  being  fit  for  use  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary inclusive. 

Fearn's  Pippin  may  be  rightly  classed  as  a  very 
jirofitable  variety,  and  is  popular  alike  with  private 
and  market  growers.  For  a  strong-growing  sort 
it  is  fairly  precocious,  and  if  had  on  the  dwarfing 
hroad-leaved  Paradise  stock,  quite  small  trees  bear 
abundantly.  It  succeeds  well  as  an  orchard  tree, 
and  is  equally  well  adapted  for  any  form  of  train- 
ing. With  me  large  bush  or  basin-sliaped  trees 
rarely  fail  to  bear  well,  and  the  fruit  is  of  medium 
size,  brightly  streaked  witli  red,  and  of  fairly  good 
quality,  either  cooked  or  in  a  raw  state,  during 
December  and  as  late  as  March. 

Golden  Pippin  no  lover  of  dessert  .Apples  should 
lie  without.  Many  years  ago  I  frequently  assisted 
in  gathering  heavy  crops  of  small  fruit,  oblong  in 
sliape  and  of  a  rich  yellow,  from  small  standards 
in  a  Kentish  orchard,  but  have  met  with  very  few 
such  trees  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  pre- 
ference apparently  being  given  to  miniature  trees 
on  dwarfing  stocks.  It  is  a  sure  bearer  under  any 
form  of  training,  and  the  fruit  is  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, crisp,  juicy,  and  agreeably  flavoured,  and 
good  at  any  time  from  November  till  late  in  April. 
iSummer  Golden  Pippin,  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
it,  succeeds  well  as  a  bush  or  pyramid,  and  pro- 
duces abundantly,  the  fruit  being  a  little  longer 
and  of  much  the  same  colour  as  the  form  just 
commented  on.  but  the  season  is  short,  not  extend- 
ing far  into  September.  All  the  same,  it  is  a  very 
desirable  late  summer  Apple. 

Kentish  Pippin  is  one  of  the  few  Pipjiins  that 
is  unsuitable  for  dessert,  but  it  is  of  good  quality 
when  cooked.  The  tree  is  of  robust  habit,  and  can 
be  relied  upon  to  bear  well  in  most  years.  I  should 
only  recommend  it  for  orchard  planting,  though 
our  large  pruned  ganlen  trees  on  low  stems  are 
among  the  most  productive  we  have.  The  fruit  is 
bi'ing  used  now,  and  will  most  probably  be  avail- 
able till  well  into  February. 

Kerry  Pippin  belongs  to  the  small-fruited  and 
early  section,  being  in  season  during  September 
and  October.  It  is  well  adapted  for  garden  cul- 
ture, small  trees  on  the  dwarfing  stock  commencing 
to  bear  quickly,  the  productive  htiliit  being  con- 
stant. It  is  a  pretty  oval-shaped  Apple,  the  quality 
also  being  first-rate. 

King  of  the  Pippins,  or  what  is  usually  grown 
as  such,  if  not  exactly  a  higli-class  variety,  is  yet  a 
viTV  popular  one.  more  especially  on  account  of  ifs 
remarkably  productive  habit,  quite  small  as  well 
as  fully  grown  trees  bearing  well  in  most  seasons. 
Tlie  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  prettily  coloured,  of 
moderately  good  quality,  .and  available  from  the 
beginning  of  October  to  midwinter.  As  far  as  my 
ex)ierience  goes,  it  is  better  adapted  for  garden 
than  orchard  culture,  standards  rarely  attaining  a 
very  serviceable  size. 

Lemon  Pippin,  though  frequently  recommended 
for  dessert,  is  with  us  much  more  appreciated  for 
cooking,  it  being  preferred  in  the  kitchen  to  all 
others  while  the  crops  last.  The  fruit  is  of  medium 
size,  much  resembling  a  Lemon  in  shape  and  fre- 
quently in  colour  when  ripe,  being  at  its  best  dur- 
ing December,  though  it  would  kec])  much  longer. 
The  tree  is  of  a  sturdy  productive  habit,  or  suitable 
for  growing  into  liushes  or  pyramids,  but  not  par- 
ticularly well  adajjted  for  standards. 

London,  or  Five-crowned  Pippin,  and  of 
which  it  is  my  belief  D'.\rcy  Spice  is  another 
svnonym.  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivatiiai.  this  being  one  of  the  old  favourites  too 
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frequently  discarded  by  modern  planters.  The 
fruit  is  of  good  size,  round,  and  flattened,  five 
prominent  ridges  at  the  crown  being  a  marked 
characteristic.  It  is  of  somewhat  dull  colour, 
Ijeing  pale  yellow  when  ripe,  the  more  exposed 
fruit"  having  a  dull  red  cheek.  Eaten  raw  it  is 
tender,  juicy,  and  briskly  flavoured,  and  it  cooks 
admirably,  the  season  extending  from  Decemlier 
to  April  inclusive.  The  tree  is  of  moderately 
strong  growth,  but  standards  do  not  attain  a  great 
size,  bearing  well  almost  from  the  first. 

RiBSTON  Pippin  may  be  said  to  be  both  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  most  unreliable  Apples  in  culti- 
vation. No  fault  can  be  found  with  either  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  tree  in  whatever  form  grown, 
nor  with  the  quality  or  keeping  properties  of  sound 
fr\iit,  but  it  unfortunately  seems  an  utter  impossi- 
bility in  many  cases  to  prevent  or  cure  cankering  of 
the  wood.  Naturally,  this  evil  is  more  pronounced 
in  some  districts  than  others,  clayey  soils  and  the 
other  extreme,  or  very  light  soils  not  suiting  it  as  a 
rule.  There  is,  jiowever,  a  considerable  number 
of  healthy  standards,  espalier-trained,  pyramids, 
bushes  and  cordons  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  variety  is  of  such  value  that 
the  attempt  ought  always  to  be  made  to  grow  it 
successfully.  On  our  clayey  soil  what  may  be 
termed  naturally  grown  trees  are  now  cankering 
badl_y,  lifting,  clressing  with  insecticides,  cutting 
out  affected  parts,  and  a  sparing  use  of  the  knife 
not  preventing  it. 

Stukmer  Pippin,  in  addition  to  forming  a  good 
succession  to  the  Ribston,  fully  deserves  an  unim- 
peachable character,  being  most  probably  the  best 
late  dessert  Apple  known.  The  fruit  is  of  medium 
size,  roundish  and  flattened,  the  skin  being  green 
and  much  covered  with  russet.  It  is  crisp,  juicy, 
and  of  brisk  flavour,  keeping  good  until  June.  The 
tree  is  of  good  free-bearing  habit  and  amenable  to 
any  form  of  training. 

Wi'KEN  PiPPEN,  a  small-fruited,  free-bearing 
variety,  is  also  a  good  keeper,  and  is  a  favourite 
with  some  connoisseurs. 

Newtown  Pippin,  although  of  great  excellence 
as  grown  in  America,  is  of  no  value  for  culture  in 
tliis  country  other  than  under  glass  or  against 
fairly  warm  walls.  W.  lOGULDEN. 


OVERCROWDING  FRI'IT  TREES. 
This  is  an  evil  that  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  It  often  happens  that  when  trees  are  first 
planted  the  intention  is  to  thin  them  out  as  growth 
progresses,  but  as  years  go  by  and  all  the  trees 
thrive,  one  lacks  the  courage  to  do  this  work  in  time, 
the  result  being  that  all  will  eventually  suflier  more 
or  less,  the  final  issue  being  a  survival  possibly  of 
the  fittest,  as  far  as  growth  is  concerned  ;  not  so, 
however,  as  it  relates  to  fruit -bearing  and  quality. 
This  evil  is  more  apparent  in  orchard-grown  trees 
than  upon  walls,  although  it  occurs  also  in  the 
latter  instance  in  the  case  of  overlapping.  The 
wall  trees,  moreover,  suffer  from  others  that  are 
bush  or  pyramid  grown  being  planted  too  close  to 
them.  These  latter  as  they  assume  larger  dimen- 
sions shade  the  trees  upon  the  walls  ;  consequently 
the  wood  of  the  wall  trees  is  not  properly  ripened. 
These  trees  in  such  cases  are  far  worse  off  than 
those  in  the  open,  for  they  have  only  one  aspect 
from  which  they  can  derive  any  real  benefit.  Over- 
crowding so  as  to  shut  out  light  and  air  is  ruinous 
to  the  trees,  and  only  results  in  soft  sappy  wood. 
This  evil  happens  more  in  restricted  gardens  than 
in  those  of  larger  extent,  simply  because  more  is 
attempted  than  can  be  successfully  accomplished. 
To  remedy  this  to  some  extent  the  Pears  should 
all  be  grown  upon  the  Quince  stock  rather  than 
on  the  Pear,  and  the  Apples  upon  the  Paradise 
instead  of  the  Crab.  Bush  fruits,  as  Currants  and 
Gooseberries,  are  frequently  planted  too  closely 
together.  At  the  time  of  planting,  the  trees 
being  small,  they  appear  to  be  far  enough 
apart ;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case  as  growth 
proceeds.  In  gardens  of  limited  size  I  prefer  to 
plant  Currants  and  Gooseberries  upon  the  borders 
next  the  paths.  In  this  way  I  have  found  that 
the  birds  are  not  so  troublesome  to  the  fruit  as 


when  cultivated  in  quarters,  this,  no  doubt,  being 
caused  by  want  of  more  refuge.  The  espalier 
system  of  growing  Gooseberries  is  an  excellent  one 
in  any  case,  but  more  so  for  dessert  fruits,  the 
protection  by  netting  being  easily  accomplished. 
In  larger  gardens  there  is  really  no  excuse  for 
overcrowding,  for  when  there  is  more  than  sufficient 
room  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  crop  with  dw.arf- 
growing  vegetables  or  flowers  for  cutting.  If 
one  takes  note  of  the  practical  market  growers,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  bush  fruits  are  far  enough 
apart  to  get  up  conveniently  between  each  row  ; 
they  are  also  alive  to  the  fact  that  overcrowding 
of  "large  trees.  Apples,  Pears,  or  Plums,  is  not 
favourable  to  the  production  of  fine  fruit,  wliich. 
if  obtained  in  lesser  quantity,  is  better  in  quality  ; 
consequently  it  gives  a  greater  margin  of  profit 
upon  the  outlay  as  compared  with  that  which  is 
smaller  and  of  inferior  quality.  The  trees  with 
plenty  of  room  will  also  last  much  longer  in  good 
bearing  condition.  H.  G. 


Fruit  tree  arches. — The  pretty  illustration  of 
Ivy-covered  arches  in  a  fruit  garden  at  page  593 
reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  far  better  plan  in 
operation  at  Heckfield  Place,  where  the  late  Mr. 
Wildsraith  obtained  such  very  excellent  results 
through  training  Pear  cordons  over  iron  arches. 
There  the  trees  are,  I  think,  about  5  feet  apart, 
but  it  is  easy  to  have  them  so  close  as  3  feet  from 
each  other  on  either  side,  as  it  is  very  unwise  to 
have  planted  near  the  trees  any  tall  crops  which 
would  exclude  air  or  light.  The  Heckfield  path  is 
about  5  feet  wide,  and  thus  the  trees  are  about  U 
feet  from  each  other,  being  planted  well  within 
the  edging.  The  varieties  are  numerous  and  of  the 
best  kinds,  and  almost  invariably  the  crop  is  an 
excellent  one.  The  plan  answers  best  for  walks 
that  run  due  north  and  south.  The  supports  at 
Heckfield  are  single  iron  arches,  but  I  do  not  know 
if  they  are  forced  into  the  ground  with  single  spikes 
or  whether  they  have  a  claw  to  sustain  them.  Pro- 
bably arches  G  feet  broad  at  the  base  and  7  feet 
high"  in  the  centre  would  be  best  sustained  by 
having  simple  crossbars  at  the  base  of  each,  a  foot 
long  or  wide,  from  which,  in  addition  to  the  central 
spike,  projected  two  other  spikes,  each  12  inches 
long.  Such  claws  would  get  a  good  grip  of  the 
ground.  It  is  preferable  to  train  the  Pear  trees 
rather  on  the  outer  than  the  inner  sides  of  the 
iron  supports,  as  the  growth  is  then  more  fully 
thrown  up  into  the  air.  Good  borders,  some  3  feet 
wide,  should  be  made  on  either  side,  and  nothing 
planted  on  them  that  could  in  any  way  affect 
the  Pear  roots.  Mr.  Wildsmith  prized  his  Pear  trees 
on  arches  very  much,  and  often  expressed  a  wish 
that  they  had  been  planted  more  closely  together^ 
but  the  original  planting  was  an  experiment. — A.  D' 

Citrons. — A  fine  fruit  of  the  Citron  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  December  8.  and  is  the  subject  of  a  note 
in  This  Garden  (p.  530)  last  volume  on  the  use- 
fulness of  this  fruit  as  a  preserve.  It  certainly  is 
very  useful  when  preserved  green  or  in  a  ripe  state. 
The  green,  I  consider,  is  the  best,  but  that  is  a 
mere  matter  of  taste.  Those  who  can  spare  room 
should  certainly  grow  a  few  Citrons  for  dessert,  as 
when  preserved  green  they  make  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  this  in  the  winter  months.  They  require 
careful  treatment  and  some  patience  when  pre- 
served in  large  pieces.  The  variety  shown  was,  I 
think,  a  form  of  C.  medica.  a  very  old  fruit,  much 
like  the  Shaddock,  but  more  ovate  in  shape,  often 
in  well-grown  fruits  lenion-shaped  or  oblong.  The 
fruits  are  often  of  large  size  and  are  rather  acid, 
with  a  thick  yellow  rind.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
large,  and  thick,  and  the  wood  is  covered  with 
spines.  It  is  not  so  free-setting  as  the  Shaddock. 
I  used  to  grow  it  in  quantity  at  the  back  of  a  late 
\-inery.  not  shaded,  but  was  obliged  to  be  careful 
when  in  bloom  not  to  damp  the  blossoms,  which 
usually  come  in  bunches,  and  not  regularly  over  the 
trees. "  When  growing  the  plants  require  plenty 
of  heat,  but  at  the  resting  period  those  I  grew 
were  fully  exposed  with  the  Vines,  and  received 
no  injury".  The  trees  bore  fruit  more  or  less 
every  vear.  The  wood  should  be  thoroughly  ripened 


if  plenty  of  fruit  is  required,  and  the  stems  trained 
or  tied  close  to  the  wall.  Those  who  plant  Citron 
trees  for  this  purpose  will  not  find  they  give  the 
same  returns  as  Peaches  or  Nectarines,  but  they 
give  variety.  I  have  seen  them  grown  in  vineries 
much  shaded,  but  when  grown  imder  the  shade  of 
Vines  they  bear  little  fruit.— G.  W.  S. 


THE  PAST  YEAR. 
I  CONSIDER  it  is  always  a  wholesome  plan  to 
take  stock,  as  it  were,  at  least  once  a  year  of 
past  doings,  learning  lessons  by  failures  and  par- 
tial successes,  lessons  that  should  be  of  assist- 
ance in  an  improved  condition  of  affairs  during 
the  coming  season.  By  close  observation,  it  is 
possible  to  overcome  obstacles  that  probably  at 
first  sight  appear  insurmountable  in  very  many  in-, 
stances.  It  is  only  by  exercising  our  mental  facul- 
ties and  powers  of  observing  what  others  do  who 
succeed  better  in  any  indiridual  case  than  our-, 
selves  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  to  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  culture.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  gar- 
dener to  visit  any  garden  without  gaining  some 
knowledge  which  he  can  turn-  to  a  good  account 
afterwards.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  place 
be  a  large  or  a  small  one  ;  whether  it  be  well 
manned  or  short  of  this  all-important  factor  in 
gardening  ;  there  is  always  something  that  can  be 
turned  to  a  profitable  account  in  one's  own  case. 
It  is  far  better  to  impart  any  knowledge  we  may 
respectively  possess  than  to  keep  it,  so  to  speak,  in 
a  nutshell.  It  is  to  our  mutual  good  to  do  this,  so 
as  to  give  encouragement  to  others  in  cases  where 
our  own  opportunities  have  been  more  favour- 
able than  theirs  may  perchance  have  been.  By 
questioning  others  who  in  their  cases  have  suc- 
ceeded well,  it  is  possible  to  add  to  our  own 
strength  and  position  by  putting  the  information 
gained  to  a  practical  test  as  we  may  have  oppor- 
tunity. Not  only  can  we  see  and  take  note 
of  what  is  successfully  accomplished,  but  it  is 
quite  as  possible  to  learn  lessons  of  what  to  avoid 
in  our  own  practice.  None  of  us  are  perfect ;  very, 
far  from  it ;  at  least  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
perfect  gardener,  and  do  not  expect  to  meet 
with  one.  We  have  all  of  us  got  a  deal  to  learn  ; 
in  fact,  we  are  never  done  learning  as  long  as  we 
are  following  our  profession.  There  is  so  mucli 
minute  detail  in  respective  cases,  with  also  such  a 
wide  field  of  subjects  to  be  dealt  with,  embracing 
subjects  widely  apart  and  most  divergent  in  their 
issues,  so  much  so  as  to  perplex  the  best  of  us  at 
times.  Those  gardeners  who  are  known  by  the 
cognomen  "  single-handed,"  I  feel,  often,  in  cases 
of  well-managed  gardens,  set  us  an  example  for 
tact,  perseverance,  and  industry  that  might  be 
turned  to  a  good  account.  We  are  undoubtedly 
profiting  to  a  large  extent  by  the  many  horticultural 
societiesaboutthecountry.insomuch  that  these  tend 
to  foster  and  increase  the  interest  taken  in  matters 
pertaining  to  gardening  in  general,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  wholesome  spirit  of  rivalry  in  various  dis- 
tricts. 

Taking  notes  of  work  done  at  the  time  of  its 
performance,  comparing  one  year's  results  witli 
those  of  another,  thinking  over  the  past  and  ar- 
ranging for  the  future  may  occupy  our  attention 
during  these  winter  evenings.  Schemes  for  future 
experimenting  can  thus  be  evolved,  at  least,  in 
the  brain,  if  not  committed  to  paper.  I  do  not 
myself  believe  in  following  upon  the  same  lines 
year  after  year  ;  by  this  I  mean  that  if  any  special 
feature  has  been  made  the  most  of  one  season,  or 
perhaps  for  two  or  three,  it  should  afterwards  give 
place  to  something  else,  so  as  to  add  to  the  inte- 
rest, not  only  when  at  its  best,  but  in  its  expecta- 
tion also,  for  the  anticipation  itself  is  an  enjoyment 
when  the  best  of  our  interests  in  any  one  object 
are  employed.  I  do  not  believe  in  making  such 
hobbies  of  a  few  things  as  to  exclude  the  fair  share 
of  time  and  at  ention  that  are  needful  to  bring 
other  things  to  a  successful  issue.  An  all-round 
mode  of  culture,  giving  all  plants  their  fair  pro- 
portion of  labour  and  room,  without  an  excess  of 
one  thing  or  a  scarcity  of  another,  represents  a 
greater  amount  of  attention  the  year  round.  Spe- 
cialities are  in  many  cases  grown,  and  that  most 
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creditably,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  way  of  making  the  most  of  the  room  at 
one's  command.  In  cases  of  faihue  during  the 
past  year,  particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
prevent  a  recurrence,  especially  if  it  were  an  impor- 
tant case.  After  several  seasons  of  success,  there  is 
at  times  a  kind  of  lax  method  adopted,  whence  fail- 
ures occur,  causing  surprise  when  it  was  nothing 
more  than  one  might  have  expected.  Of  course.  I 
know  full  well  that  permanent  hard-wooded  jilants 
liave  to  be  kept  on  from  yeir  to  year;  it  is  not  to 
such  th.it  these  remarks  apply,  but  more  to  those 
that  are  easily  propagated  from  year  to  year,  either 
from  seeds  or  cuttings.  Fresh  features  with  su(^h 
as  these  in  their  respective  seasons  can  be  made. 
Growing  too  many  plants,  so  as  not  to  have  room 
enough  to  accommodate  them  when  arriving  at  a 
useful  size,  is  a  great  mistake.  This  causes  a  waste 
of  labour  and  of  material ;  a  less  number  can  be 
grown  far  better,  giving  more  credit  to  the  grower 
with  a  saving  in  both  ways,  as  aforenamed.  In 
cases  where  insects  are  troublesome,  this  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things  is  still  further  aggravated, 
probably  causing  a  total  loss  in  the  end. 

J.  Hudson. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  AFRIC-A.N  LILY. 
(.m:apanthis.) 
It  is  now  nearly  two  hundred  years  since  the 
blue  African  Lily  was  introduced,  and  yet 
it  cannot  be  called  a  common  plant,  nor  is  it 
seen  nearly  so  frequently  as  one  would  suppose, 
judging  from  its  exceeding  beauty.  The  way  to 
have  giiod  specimens  is  to  grow  them  in  tubs. 
It  roots  so  freely  and  strongly  as  to  burst 
the  strongest  pots,  but  on  no  account  should 
this  lessen  its  cultivation.  Large  pots  are  ex- 
pensive, but  tubs  are  cheap  and  easily  obtain- 
able. For  smaller  specimens  4^-gallon  and 
9-gallon  ca.sks  cut  in  two,  and  a  few  holes  bored 
in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  do  very  well,  but 
for  larger  specimens  petroleum  or  tar-barrels 
treated  in  the  same  way,  but  charred  inside 
previous  to  use,  will  hold  specimens  quite  large 
enough  for  any  jjlace  or  purpose,  and  capable  of 
producing  from  thirty  to  forty  spikes  of  flower 
each  season.  The  beauty  of  a  well-flowered 
specimen  of  this  African  LOy  can  hai'dly  be 
exaggerated.  There  is  no  garden  that  woidd 
not  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  few  speci- 
mens of  this  noble  flowering  plant.  Beside  formal 
terrace  walks,  at  the  top  or  foot  of  steps  near  the 
house,  and  even  in  simpler  gardens,  near  and  lie- 
side  the  dwelling  house,  it  always  looks  well.  The 
culture  of  this  plant  is  very  simjile,  as,  given 
a  free  sandy  loam,  well  drained,  abundance  of 
water  in  the  growing  season,  and  protection 
from  the  severest  frost  in  winter,  it  is  sure  to 
grow  well  and  flower  freely.  Once  a  good  spe- 
cimen is  made  up,  it  is  not  advisable  to  disturb 
it  at  the  root.  Give  stimidants  freely  in  the 
shape  of  liquid  manure  throughout  the  s\nn- 
mer,  and  the  reward  will  be  from  ten  to  forty 
spikes  of  bloom  eacli  year,  according  to  the 
size  and  strength  and  liberal  treatment  of  the 
plants.  Some  call  this  a  hardy  plant,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  does  withstand  the  winter 
in  a  few  favoured  southern  and  western  gardens, 
V)ut  even  in  the.?e  it  would  thrive  better  and 
flower  more  freely  if  housed  for  the  winter.  It 
will  stand  unharmed  from  10°  to  12°  of  fi-ost, 
and  in  any  shed,  cellar,  or  room  where  the 
severe  frost  can  be  kept  from  it,  it  will  lie 
safe. 

Varieties. 

The    commonest  variety    is  A.    umbellatus, 

which  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  in  IG92. 

There  is  a  form  of  it  named  maximus  which  is 

larger    in    all    its  parts  than    the    type,   and    : 


truly  noble  kind,  worthy  of  gootl  ctdtivation. 
The  flower-spike  of  this  kind  grows  4  feet 
high  and  bears  an  enormous  head  of  bhioin. 
There  is  a  double-flowered  form  of  A.  umbel- 
latus which  is  very  beautiful  and  long-last- 
ing, but  whether  it  succeeds  in  pots  in  the 
open  air  I  do  not  know.  As  seen  luider  glass 
it  is  very  good,  and  wortli  growing  for 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Agapanthus 
umbellatus  minor  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts, 
with  narrow  leaves  and  elegant  slender  spikes 
of  deep  blue  flowers.  A.  umbellatus  Mooreanus 
is  a  very  dwarf  kind,  with  narrow,  rather  erect 
leaves  and  heads  of  deep  vifilet-blue  flowei-s. 
It  is  .said  to  be  hardier  than  any  other  kind. 


their  shades  of  ))lne,  and  there  are  also  two 
\ariegated-leaved  kinds,  one  with  silver  bands 
and  the  other  with  golden  bands  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  leaf.  Both  are  pretty,  but, 
(jf  course,  not  so  generally  useful  as  tlie  vigorous, 
noble,  green-leave4  kinds.  A. 


Asparagus  decumbens.—  Since  the  advent  of 
Asparagus  jjlumosus  and  its  variety  naiuis,  a  good 
deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  orna- 
mental qualities  possessed  by  several  members  of 
the  geims,  and  for  some  of  them  a  considerable  de- 
mand has  sprung  up.  A.  decumbens,  however, 
though  quite  an  old  plant  and  a  very  pretty  one, 
is  never  likely  to  attain  the  degree  of  popularity 


Till'  uliito  African  Lily  (Agnpautlms  umbellatus  albus).  Fro:ii  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Troup, 
Uplands,  Wringtoii,  Somerset. 


These  two  dwarf  kinds  should  be  more  exten- 
sively grown  in  pot.s,  as  they  are  le.s.s  liable  to 
burst  them. 

White-flowered  Kinds. 

Of  these  there  appear  to  be  three  distinct  va- 
rieties. One,  named  A.  umbellatus  albidus, 
with  full-sized  .s])ikes  of  fine  white  flowers,  has 
the  peculiarity  of  losing  its  leaves,  which  during 
tlie  winter  turn  yellow  and  die  oft'.  It  ap- 
pears tu  be  a  natural  characteristic,  and  the 
plant  should,  therefore,  be  carefullj-  dried  ofl' 
for  the  W'inter.  Agapanthus  umbellatus  can- 
didus  is  a  white  variety  of  the  type  and  ever- 
green, but  the  finest  kind  is  the  form  of  Aga- 
panthus umbellatus  maximus,  whicli  has  a  tall 
scajie  and  a  large  liead  of  the  jiurest  white 
flowers.  Those  who  wisli  for  a  full  and  conqilete 
collection  will  find,  in  addition  to  the  above 
named  kinds,  a  few  others,  varying  slightly  in 


that  some  of  them  have  reached,  owing,  in  the  first 
place,  to  its  being  deciduous,  and  secondly,  to  the 
fact  that  the  foliage  is  altogether  less  fiim  in  tex- 
ture than  that  of  the  forms  of  A.  plumosus,  and 
consequently  not  so  useful  in  a  cut  state.  The 
usual  habit  of  A.  decumbens  is  to  form  a  thick 
mass  of  short  tuber-like  roots,  from  whence  a  pro- 
fusicjn  of  fibres  is  pushed  forth.  It  is,  as  indicated 
by  tlie  name,  of  a  drooping  habit,  and  is  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  when  so  situated  that  the  pendulous 
shoots  Iiang  down  for  a  length  of  5  feet  or  G  feet, 
as  they  will  do  in  the  case  of  a  vigorous  specimen. 
Several  shouts  are  produced  from  one  base,  and  as 
they  all  branch  freely,  a  good  specimen  forms  quite 
,1  mass  of  peculiar  soft  green  foliage.  This  As- 
jiaragus  flowers  very  freely,  and  the  blossoms  are 
succeeded  by  oblong-shaped  berries,  which  are  com- 
paratively large  and  add  quite  a  feature  to  the 
plant.  It  starts  into  growth  in  the  autumn,  and 
continues  growing  throughout  the  winter  ;  then  in 
the  summer  it  becomes  totally  deciduous,  and  rests 
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in  that  state  till  the  autumn.  A.  decumbens  was 
introduced  from  South  Africa  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  I  have  lately  in  several  places 
seen  an  Asp  tragus  under  the  name  of  A.  scandcns 
defiexus,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  A.  de- 
cumbens, and  is  certainly  a  totally  different  plant 
from  the  typical  A.  scandens. — H,  P. 


EUPATORIUMS. 


These  are,  I  consider,  some  of  our  most  valu- 
able winter  decorative  plants,  and  though  the 
cool  house  varieties  do  not  make  a  great  show 
of  bright  colours,  they  make  up  for  any  defi- 
ciency by  the  quantity  of  light  graceful  flowers 
tliey  give  in  the  dull  winter  months.  Of  the 
indoor  section  or  cool  greenhouse  varieties,  E. 
riparium,  E.  Weismannianum,  and  E.  odo- 
ratum  are  very  useful.  They  are  easily 
grown.  E.  Weismannianum  bsars  white,  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  and  blooms  at  a  time  when  the 
other  varieties  are  on  the  wane.  It  may  be 
grown  from  cuttings  or  division,  and  if  propa- 
gated yearly  early  in  the  spring,  good- sized 
plants  may  be  had  by  autumn.  Many  growers 
cut  the  old  plants  back  and  reiJot.  These  make 
large  plants,  but  do  not  give  such  fine  blooms 
as  when  grown  every  season  from  cuttings. 
Some  grow  these  plants  from  seed.  E.  ri- 
parium can  be  freely  grown  from  seed  sown  one 
spring  to  flower  the  next.  E.  odoratum  is 
equally  useful  for  cool  house  decoration  ;  in- 
deed, this  variety  and  E.  riparium  are  the  two 
';iiids  most  largely  grown.  These  last-named 
f(re  readily  raised  in  the  spring  from  cuttings 
ill  a  sandy  compost  and  potted  on,  finally  plac- 
ing in  the  open  in  the  early  summer  moutlrs, 
plunging  the  pots  in  cocoa  fibre  or  aslies,  as 
they  suffer  from  drought  if  not  plunged.  They 
are  gross  feeders  and  require  plenty  of  mois- 
ture. I  use  8-inch  pots  at  the  final  potting, 
but  if  extra  large  bushes  are  desired,  they  may 
get  10-inch  or  12-inch  pots,  as  they  soon  fill 
the  root-space  allotted  them.  At  the  final 
potting,  more  loam  and  less  leaf-mould  and 
sand  should, be  used,  as  if  the  compost. is  very 
light  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  supplied  with 
water  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. 

It  is  a  good  plan  when  labour  or  water  is  de- 
ficient to  i^lant  out  the  two  dwarf  kinds,  viz. , 
E.  odoratum  and  E.  riparium,  i^lacing  in  rows 
a  yard  apart  and  2  feet  from  plant  to  plant, 
leaving  a  basin  or  cavity  to  hold  the  moisture 
round  each  plant,  and  in  dry  weather  mulching 
the  surface  with  decayed  manure.  When 
planted  out  they  make  large  bushes,  but  sliould 
be  cut  round  the  roots  with  a  spade  and  well 
soaked  with  water  a  few  days  before  lifting, 
which  should  be  done  about  the  middle  of 
September.  E.  riparium  requires  little  stop- 
ping in  the  growing  season.  E.  odoratum  re- 
quires the  opposite  treatment  to  get  bushy 
plants,  also  E.  Weismannianum,  which  I  do 
not  plant  out,  but  grow  in  pots,  shifting 
on  as  required.  When  these  plants  are  cut 
back  and  gi-own  on  a  second  year  they  make 
large  bushes  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  take  up 
a  lot  of  space  and  require  large  pots,  so  that  I 
do  uot  advise  growing  in  this  way,  except 
for  large  houses.  They  make  capital  plants 
for  a  cool  house  when  lifted  with  a  good 
ball  and  planted  indoors  when  room  can 
be  given  them,  as  if  picked  over  and  old,  faded 
blooms  removed  as  they  get  discoloured,  they 
give  a  succession  of  bloom.  For  spring  deco 
ration  to  succeed  E.  riparium  and  odoratum,  E. 
Weismannianum  is  luost  valuable.  Some  may 
object  to  it  as  taking  up  room,  but  it  is  useful, 
its  erect-growing  Willow-like  shoots  being  ter- 
minated by  dense  corymbose  heads  of  sweet- 
scented  white  flowers.     I  give  this  last  a  little 


n;ore  warmth  than  the  two  others,  and  find  by 
so  doing  the  flowers  come  of  a  purer  white. 
During  the  summer  the  plants  are  plunged  in 
the  open,  and  on  no  account  should  they  get 
dry.  E.  iauthiuum,  the  violet-coloured,  and 
E.  atro-rubeus,  dark  red,  are  oftener  cahed 
HebecUniums.  They  belong  to  this  class  of 
plants,  and  are  useful  winter  bloomers,  but  re- 
quire more  warmth  than  the  others  named.  1 
well  remember  years  ago  they  often  had  the 
warm  corner  of  the  stove  allotted  them,  but 
this  is  not  necessary  or  good  for  them.  An  in- 
termediate house  temperature  is  most  suitable 
— that  is,  55°  in  the  winter  months  ;  they  then 
flower  longer  and  are  much  stronger  than  if 
grown  in  a  stove  temperature.  They  can  bo 
struck  readily  from  cuttings  in  the  early  spring, 
and  should  be  propagated  often  in  preference 
to  using  old  cut-back  plants  year  after  year. 
These  should  be  pinched  once  in  the  early 
spring  if  good  heads  of  bloom  are  wanted,  stop- 
ping so  as  to  leave  from  six  to  nine  shoots,  and 
potting  into  good-sized  pots  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plants.  Nice  sized  plants  with 
three  heads  may  be  grown  in  6-inch  pots. 
These  latter  are  useful  for  grouping  or  room 
decoration,  and  may  be  grown  in  cold  pits  dur- 
ing the  summer,  transferring  to  a  warmer  house 
in  the  autumn.  Eupatoriums  are  not  subject  to 
insect  pests,  but  when  allowed  to  sufl'er  from 
want  of  moisture  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  red  spider.  G.    Wythes. 


HAEDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  FOR  THE 
GREENHOUSE. 
Apakt  from  the  plants  of  a  herbaceous  charac- 
ter that  are  commonly  forced  into  bloom,  such 
as  Spiraias,  Dielytras  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  there 
are  a  great  many  other  subjects  available  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  greenhouse,  which  even 
though  thev  may  not  be  amenable  to  hard  forcing, 
will  tiower'finely  under  glass.  Among  the  number 
a  place  must  be  given  to  the  Day  Lilies  (Hemero- 
callis),  the  narrow-leaved  forms  especially  being 
very  satisfactory  when  treated  in  this  way.  A 
general  favourite  is  H.  flava,  whose  agreeably- 
scented  trumpet-shaped  flowers  are  of  a  clear 
golden-yellow  colour.  The  flower-spikes  will,  in 
the  case  of  a  vigorous  specimen,  reach  a  height  of 
nearly  a  j'ard,  and  though  the  individual  blooms 
only  last  a  day,  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  some 
time.  H.  Thu'nbergi,  with  flowers  of  a  softer  tint, 
is  one  of  the  best  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose, 
while  another  favourite  of  mine  is  H.  Dumortieri. 
with  deep  orange-coloured  flowers.  In  this  the 
exterior  of  the  bloom  is  tinged  with  bronze.  Being 
thoroughly  hardy,  these  Day  Lilies  can  be  lifted  and 
potted  while  dormant,  and  if  required  be  plunged 
out  of  doors  till  the  blooms  are  on  the  point  of  ex- 
panding, when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  green- 
house. Being  gross  feeders,  they  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  or  the  foliage  will 
quickly  lose  its  healthy  tint.  The  variegated-leaved 
varieties  are  in  many  cases  liable  to  revert  to  the 
normal  green  form,  but  at  their  best  they  are  very 
beautiful,  the  variegation  being  so  clear  and  distinct. 
As  foliage  plants,  too,someofthe  Funkias  are  very  at  • 
tractive,particularly  when  they  havebeenpushedfor- 
ward  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  are  then  in  full  leaf  before 
their  relatives  out  of  doors  have  appeared  above 
ground.  The  beautiful  white-flowered  F.  grandi- 
flora,  or  japonica,  will  bloom  well  in  the  green- 
house towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  The  hardy 
Primulas  are,  as  a  class,  amenable  to  pot  culture, 
and  very  handsome  when  in  bloom.  Of  these, 
especial  favourites  of  mine  are  the  members  of  the 
P.  Sieboldi  or  amoena  group,  of  which  there  arc 
now  a  great  many  varieties  in  cultivation,  differing 
from  each  other  not  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flovi-er, 
but  also  to  a  great  extent  in  the  shape  thereof. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  easy  to  select  the 
crowns  that  will  flower,  and  they  may  now  be 
grouped  together  in  a  pot  or  pan,  or  if  preferred 
potted  singly  in  small  pots  and  arranged  when  in 


bloom.  Solomon's  Seal  is  now  forced  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and 
very  graceful  it  is  so  treated.  Again,  several 
C'onqiosites  are  available  for  flowering  under  glass, 
and  the  garden  varieties  of  Pyrethrum  make  a 
goodly  show  in  this  way.  Heuchera  sanguinca 
and  the  Francoas  suggest  themselves  as  suitable 
for  this  purpose ;  indeed,  such  a  list  might  be  con- 
siderably extended,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  flowering  plants  of  the  greenhouse 
need  not  consist  solely  of  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias,  and  two  or  three  others  of  this  class, 
as  we  often  see.  The  large-leaved  or  Megasea  sec- 
tion of  Saxifrages  is  also  amenable  to  this  mode  of 
treatment.  I  have  not  mentioned  any  of  the  beau- 
tiful little  alpines,  but  have  confined  myself  to 
plants  that  will  flourish  in  an  ordinary  mixed 
border,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Primula 
Sieboldi,  which  is  less  vigorous  than  any  of  the 
other  subjects  herein  named.  H.  P. 


Erica  hyemalis  alba.— We  have  forwarded  to 
your  oftice  this  afternoon  a  plant  of  Erica  hyemalis 
alba,  of  which  we  have  had  some  grand  plants. 
Most  of  them  have  been  cut,  and  the  specimen 
sent  is  the  best  we  have  left.  We  had  one  plant 
some  six  years  ago  which  bore  pure  white  flowers, 
and  we  have  since  kept  propagating  it,  as  we  find 
it  most  useful  for  cutting  from  at  Christmas-time. 
We  have  enclosed  a  few  spikes  of  the  old  variety 
to  show  how  much  whiter  the  sport  comes.— W. 
13ALCHIN  AND  SONS,  Hassuclts  NuTseHes,  Hassocks, 
Sussex. 

*^*  This  looks  to  us  identical  with  the  variety 
shown  by  the  late  Mr.  Kinghorn,  Richmond,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
January  10,  1882,  and  awarded  a  first  class  cer- 
tificate. It  differs  from  the  type  only  in  the  colour 
of  the  flowers. — Ed. 


LEARNING  GARDENING. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sir,— I  am  surprised  to  find  a  humble  state- 
ment of  mine  appearing  for  the  third  time  as  a 
subject  of  conimeut.  It  is  worth  while  putting 
it  exactly  as  it  occurred  in  my  lecture— "A 
gardener's  education,  like  most  other  people's, 
should  simply  be  as  good,  as  full,  and  thorough 
as  it  is  possible  to  acquire.  .  .  .  Here  the 
prime  difficulty  may  rise  in  some  minds,  what  is 
to  be  understood  by  the  term  education  *  In 
the  present  connection  let  us  define  it  to  be,  in 
a  general  way— (1)  Mental  iraiidng,  to  be  de- 
rived fronr  books,  lectures,  meetings  of  societies, 
(fee.  ;  and  (2)  manual  training,  to  be  derived  from 
the  practice  of  professional  duties."  What  is 
there  to  protest  against  here  \  Where  is  there 
anything  "  misleading  or  false  "  (p.  455)  in  this 
definition  I  1  never  said  that  "  mental  training 
is  best  had  from  books  "  (p.  409).  My  lecture 
contained  the  following  passage—"  But  after 
all,  it  is  manual  tminintj  that  makes  a  gar- 
dener. However  well  his  mental  training  may 
have  been  attended  to,  he  can  by  no  means 
dispense  with  the  practical  part  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  condition  of  a  gardener's  know- 
ledge in  this  sphere  depends  on  two  factors  ; 
one^is  the  opportunities  of  varied  practice  pre- 
sented to  the  learner,  the  other  the  desire  of 
the  learner  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities. 
The  object  of  the  learner  should  be  to  try  his 
hand  at  every  sort  of  work,  so  as  to  know  how  to 
do  it  thoroughly  and  smartly.  He  ought  not  to 
shirk  putting  himself  in  the  way  of  every  class 
of  work.  He  should  find  pride  in  feeling  that 
there  is  no  operation  in  gardening  his  hand  is 
n..)t  trained  to  perform.  The  sphere  of  opera- 
tions may  be  restricted  in  one  place  ;  then  let 
him  proceed  in  due  time  to  another  where  his 
knowledge  may  be  supplemented.  He  ought 
not  to  aUow  himself  to  believe  that  he  has  com- 
pleted his  education  because  he  has  the  position 
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of  master  in  a  small  place,  when,  the  fact  is,  lie 
would  have  been  much  better  a  foreman  still  in 
some  first-rate  establishment  where  he  might 
continne  to  acfjuire  experience." 

I  have  not  hitherto  had  opportunity  of  refer- 
ring to  your  strictures  on  p.  45.").  What  subjects 
in  the  Heriot-Watt  College  Horticulture  syllabus 
are  of  "no  use  or  interest  to  gardeners  ]  "  You 
give  the  list  of  subjects  which  gardeners  are 
invited  to  study  at  the  college,  and  state  that 
"  not  one  is  in  any  way  necessary  for  the  general 
gardener.'  The  "general  gardener  "will  find  them 
all  constantly  under  tribute  in  the  garden  press. 
Whoever  is  responsible  for  tlie  phrase  "tech- 
nology of  horticulture "  has  much  to  account 
for.  I  never  used  it— not  even  the  word  "  tech- 
nology." 

Coming  to  detail,  allow  me  to  depict  my  class 
at  last  lecture.  A  fine  body  of  young  gardeners 
and  nurserymen,  many  from  Dalkeith  Palace, 
Newbattle  Abbey,  Morton  Hall,  and  other  less 
distant  places,  were  assembled  in  a  lightsome 
class-room  at  7  p.m.  We  spent  a  happy  and 
profitable  hour,  studying  scale,  thrips,  red  spider, 
aphis,  mealy  bug,  currant-bud  mite,  &c.,  using 
eight  fine  microscopes  to  see  the  actual  speci" 
mens,  after  we  had  noted  the  nature  of  their  de- 
predations on  the  plants.  I  shall  be  told  that 
a  gardener  can  kill  these  pests  as  readily  with- 
out knowing  their  structure  and  halnts.  My 
informant  belongs  to  a  race  that  will  happily 
soon  be  e.xtinct  ;  meanwhile,  my  students  enjoy 
good  fellowship  at  least  one  evening  a  week, 
and  I  liave  the  great  satisfaction  of  helping  them 
to  appreciate  "the  dignity  and  real  importance" 
of  gardening.  Action  and  encouragement,  not 
cavil  at  words  and  definitions  of  education,  are 
what  we  ask  for.  In  spite  of  stagnation  and 
prejudice,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
technical  educatiou  of  gardeners  goes  on  apace 
in  Edinburgh.  John  H.   Wilson,  D.Sc. 


THE  GOOSEBERRY.* 
The  Gooseberry  is  undoubtedly  the  mcst  gene- 
rally cultivated  of  all  our  hardy  fruits.  In  the 
humblest  gardens  of  our  poorest  peasantry,  in 
the  most  remote  and  outlandish  districts,  a  few 
Gooseberry  bushes  are  found  where  no  otlie>" 
fruit  is  attempted  or  cared  for.  Being  indigen- 
ous in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  thrives  and  ripens  in  latitudes  and 
at  elevations  where  none  other  of  our  hardy 
fruits  come  to  maturity.  It  succeeds  in  a  lati- 
tude 16°  north  of  London,  but  not  in  a  latitude 
so  far  south  of  it.  Hence  much  finer  Goose- 
berries are  grown  in  the  cooler  climate  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  England  north  of  York,  than  in 
the  hotter  and  drier  parts  of  the  south  of 
England.  Owing  to  the  cooler  and  moistcr 
climate  of  the  north,  the  season  of  ripe  Goose- 
berries is  much  longer  than  it  is  possible  to 
make  it  in  the  south.  This  fact  alone  indicates 
the  desirableness  of  choosing  as  cool  a  situation 
as  possible  for  the  culture  of  this  fruit  in  the 
southern  half  of  Britain.  The  usefulne.ss  and 
the  refreshing  deliciousness  of  the  well-matured 
Gooseberry  render  it  a  most  pojiular  fruit  among 
all  classes,  from  the  humblest  cottar  to  the 
peer  ;  and  in  a  green  state  it  is  most  important 
to  our  toiling  thousands  in  towns,  supplying  as 
it  does  a  most  wholesome  and  agreeable  iniTe- 
dient  for  tarts  at  a  season  when  no  other  fruits 
are  largely  available  for  the  purpose.  For  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  Gooseberry  has  long 

^*  Paper  reaJ  by  Mr.  D.  Thomson,  Drunilanrig 
(rardeiis.  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
July  8,  1891. 


been  the  mo.st  popular  of  fruits  in  the  densely 
populated  midlands,  the  working  classes  of 
which  parts  have  long  been  famous  for  their 
interest  in  and  devotion  to  the  culture  and  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties,  especially  large  show- 
sorts — a  result  that  has  been  amply  attained, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  other  fruits,  it 
is  to  be  feared  at  the  expense  in  flavour. 
The  Gooseberiy  competitions  of  Lancashire  in 
particular  have  long  been  famous,  and  in  Scot- 
land, during  the  Gooseberrj'  season.  Gooseberry 
or  Grozzer  fairs  u.sed  to  be  common  in  tlie  small 
county  towns,  and  are  so  in  certain  of  them  to 
this  day. 

Propagation. 

Of  course  there  are  various  ways  of  pro- 
pagating the  Gooseberry — by  means  of  seed 
(a  method  only  adopted  when  new  varieties 
are  the  object),  by  layers,  suckers,  and 
cuttings,  the  last  being  by  far  the  most  gene- 
rally adopted,  and  also  the  best  method  for 
the  jiroduction  (jf  symmetrical  and  fruitful 
bushes.  The  simplicity  with  which  propagation 
by  cuttings  is  eflected  renders  it  unnecessaiy  to 
dwell  at  any  great  length  on  the  minute  details 
of  it.  There  are  some  points  of  much  import- 
ance to  the  future  well-doing  of  the  bushes  that 
inu6t  be  pointedly  referred  to.  Any  time  after 
the  wood  is  ripe  and  leafless,  onwards  till  the 
l.)uds  begin  to  burst  into  growth,  may  be  termed 
the  season  for  putting  in  the  cuttings.  Still  it 
is  better  not  to  delay  after  the  end  of  November, 
for  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  year  Gooseberries 
begin  to  move.  Stout,  well-matured  growths, 
and  as  straight  as  possible,  of  not  less  than  1 
foot  and  not  more  than  14  inches  long,  should 
be  selected.  These  are  generally  best  got  from 
comparatively  young  and  vigorous  bushes.  All 
the  buds  on  the  lower  half  of  the  cutting  should 
be  carefully  removed,  especially  where  tliere  are 
clusters  of  small  buds  round  the  base.  If  these 
are  not  eftectually  removed  they  become  trouble- 
some in  after  years  as  sucker-jiroducers,  a 
growth  that  should  never  be  allowed.  Three  or 
four  good  buds  should  be  left  at  the  top  of  the 
cuttings  to  form  the  first  growths  for  a  founda- 
tion to  the  bush  ;  and  there  should  not  be  any 
buds  left  between  these  and  the  base  of  the 
cutting,  for  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  a  clean 
stem  of  at  least  0  inches  or  8  inches  above  the 
ground  before  any  growths  are  allowed,  because 
when  the  first  branches  start  at  just  the  sui-face 
of  the  soil  the  bush  is  sure  in  after  years  to  get 
more  or  less  soiled  u]),  and  the  points  from 
which  the  first  branches  stait  become  a  nest  of 
sucker  growths  that  are  most  troublesome  and 
injurious,  crowding  the  centres  of  the  bushes 
and  robbing  the  primary  fruit-bearing  portions. 
The  cuttings  root  freely  in  any  light,  moderately 
rich,  loamy  soil.  An  open  situation  should  be 
chosen  in  preference  to  one  that  is  shaded  with 
trees.  The  cuttings  should  be  firmly  fixed  in 
the  soil,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  clean  stem 
of  at  least  6  inches  between  the  soil  and  the  first 
bud.  The  rows  will  be  wide  enough  apart  at 
14  iuche.s,  and  the  jil.ants  at  S  inches  in  the 
rows. 

Yoi'Nc  Plants. 

The  cuttings  should  jn-oduce  three  or  four 
growths  about  a  foot  in  length  (acccprdiiig 
to  the  sorts)  the  fii'st  year  ;  these  at  pruning 
time  should  be  cut  back  to  three  or  iour 
buds,  which  will  the  following  year  prodiice 
sufticient  growths  to  form  the  main  branches  of 
the  bush.  In  spring,  before  growth  commences, 
they  .should  be  run  out  info  nursery  lines,  2 
feet  liy  2  feet  between  the  plants,  it  being  un- 
desi\-able  to  allow  tliem  to  remain  crowded  in  the 
cutting  lines  to  make  attenuated  and  ill-matured 
growths.  The  ground  should  be  moderately 
manured   if   the    soil    be    heavy,    giving   more 


in  lighter  and  drier  soils.  Keep  them  free  from 
weeds,  and  apjily  some  mulching  material  in 
sumu'er  to  prevent  over-dryne.ss,  of  which  the 
Gooseberry  is  very  impatient.  If  the  plants 
have  thriven  well,  the  stronger-growing  sorts 
will  be  large  enough  the  third  year  to  be  jilanted 
in  tlieir  jieruianent  quarters.  But,  as  a  rule, 
the  fourth  year  is  soon  enough  to  move 
them,  ])articularly  if  ground  is  scarce,  .so  that 
they  may  l)e  allowed  to  make  their  third  year's 
growth  before  being  planted  out  permanently. 
The  second  ye.ir's  growth  should  be  carefully 
examined  when  the  plants  have  fairly  started 
into  growth,  and  a.ssuming  that  the  cuttings  the 
first  year  sent  away  three  to  four  shoots  for 
foundations,  as  already  referred  to.  Should 
these  foundation  growths  be  sending  away  more 
than  three  to  four  young  growths  they  should 
be  reduced  to  that  number,  leaving  tlie  stoutest 
and  best  placed.  The  young  bushes  will  thus  the 
second  year  produce  twelve  to  sixteen  growths, 
which  are  t|uite  suttieieut  for  the  framework  of 
a  sufticieiitly  huge  bush.  At  the  third  year's 
growth  these  framework  growths  should  not  be 
cut  too  liard  back — say  to  abfnit   1  foot  each. 

The  Fuuit-bearing  Sittation. 

In  selecting  quarters  for  peinianent  planta- 
tions the  locality  and  climate  should  determine 
whether  an  open  or  a  paitially  sh;idcd  situa- 
tion is  best.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
warmer  .■md  drier  parts  of  England,  esjiecially 
on  light  soils,  a  partially  shaded  situation 
is  best.  In  the  north,  where  the  climate 
is  cooler  and  nioister,  I  piefer  for  the 
main  crop  an  open  situation.  In  my  own  ex- 
perience I  have  had  Gooseberry  crops  rendered 
quite  useless  in  England  in  hot,  dry,  open 
quarters,  the  bushes  suflering  severely,  the  fruit 
being  parboiled  and  nauseous.  The  method  fre- 
quently carried  out  by  growers  for  market  of 
planting  rows  of  Gooseberries  between  rows  of 
standard  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees  is  as 
good  a  system  as  can  be  ado])ted  in  such  locjili- 
ties  as  are  wai'm  and  dry.  In  private  gardens  a 
border  behind  a  north  kitchen  garden  wall  is  a 
good  situation.  In  the  north,  again,  I  should 
always  prefer  an  open  quarter  of  good  loamy 
sod.  In  all  cases  a  rather  deep,  cool  soil  is 
best.  Before  making  a  new  plantation  it 
should  be  ^vell  manured  and  trenched,  for  in 
after  years  the  manure  applied  should  at  most 
be  only  forked  into  fir  laitl  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  it  is  injurious  to  dig  or  fork  deeply 
amongst  the  roots  of  fruit-bearing  bushes. 
The  di.stancc  at  which  the  bushes  should 
be  ])lantcd  ought  also  to  be  regulated  by 
the  locality,  soil,  and  the  consequent  vigour 
the  jilauts  usually  attain.  In  England  I  found 
.5  feet  by  5  feet  sufficient,  while  in  Scotland, 
where  the  bushes  grow  more  robustly,  <>  feet  by 
0  feet  is  not  by  anj'  means  too  much  room  to 
give  them.  In  planting  the  bushes  it  is  very 
undesirable  to  plant  deeper  than  they  were  in 
the  nursery  lines.  Deej)  planting  is  an  evil, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  produce  suckers,  always 
to  be  avoided.  For  the  formation  of  symnie- 
tricil  bushes,  if  labour  can  be  afl'orded,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  fix  a  hoop  to  three  or  four  stakes 
round  each  bush,  about  2  feet  from  the  ground, 
when  they  are  planted,  and  to  tlie.se  hoops  to  fix 
or  tie  the  outer  shoots  of  the  plants,  so  as  to  get 
them  into  equidistant  jiositions.  Not  more 
than  three  leaders  sliould  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  bush. 

Pruning. 

The  pinning  of  these  bushes  during  the  time 
of  their  fruit-bearing  exi.stence  is  very  simple. 
Sujiposing  the  bush  \vlien  permanently  planted 
to  consist  of  tw  elve  to  fourteen  leading  growths 
or  branches  shortened  back  to  about  1  foot  of 
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the  previous  year's  growth,  at  next  pruning  time 
there  are  to  be  dealt  with  a  leading  growth  and 
a  number  of  laterals  on  each  limb.  The  leader 
should  be  shortened  back  a  little,  according  to 
the  vigour  of  the  variety,  and  the  lateral  growths 
spurred  or  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds.  This 
process  of  pruning  goes  on  yearly  till  the  leaders 
are  the  desired  height— say 4  feet  to  5fee-t  high  — 
when  they  also  are  cut  back  closely  the  same  as 
the  laterals.  In  addition  to  this  winter  prun- 
ing, the  bushes  should  be  carefully  gone  over 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  if  time  can  pos- 
sibly be  spared,  and  the  su[)erfluous  lateral 
growths  disbudded  or  removed,  so  that  the 
bush  does  not  become  a  thicket  of  young 
growths  that  do  not,  in  consequence  of  being 
so  crowded,  get  properly  ripened.  Strong 
growths  that  over-master  others  should  be 
stopped  or  removed  altogether.  As  they  get 
aged  and  the  bushes  past  their  best,  whole 
limbs  often  die  back,  and  young  shoots  must 
be  encouraged  to  take  their  place.  But  when 
plantations  show  unmistakable  signs  of  giving 
way  it  is  well  to  be  ready  with  their  successors. 

Manuring. 

If  the  ground  has  been  well  manured  before 
planting,  and  is  naturally  good,  very  little  or 
no  manure  will  be  needed  till  the  bushes  get 
into  heavy  bearing,  when  rich  farmyard  man- 
ure sliould  be  laid  on  as  a  summer  mulching, 
and  be  forked  in  after  the  bushes  are  pruned 
iu  winter.  This  is  especially  applicable  to 
England  and  warm,  dry  soils  and  climates. 
Protecting  the  Fruit. 

The  protection  of  the  fruit  from  birds  in 
almost  all  gardens  is  indispensable,  and  my 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  drive  stakes  into  the 
ground  12  feet  apart  all  over  the  quarter.  The 
stakes  .stand  5  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and  light 
rails  12  feet  long  are  fixed  ou  the  tops  of  these 
stakes  and  nets  drawn  over  the  whole  quarter, 
and  at  such  a  height  as  to  completely  clear  the 
bushes  and  admit  of  the  fruit  being  gathered 
and  the  bushes  being  otherwise  cared  for  with- 
out removing  the  net.  The  stakes  and  rails  are 
permanent,  and  if  of  Larch  will  last  many 
years. 

ENE5IIE.S. 

In  wet  localities  such  as  my  own  (Dumfries- 
shire) the  buslies  soon  geb  covered  with  Lichen, 
unless  it  be  kept  down,  which  is  effectually  and 
easUy  done  by  dusting  the  bushes  with  caustic 
lime  after  pruning  and  when  they  are  damp. 
Caterpillars  are  very  troublesome  in  some  sea- 
sons, and  the  easiest  and  mo.st  effectual  remedy 
I  know  of  is  to  dust  the  bushes  when  damp  with 
Hellebore  powder,  and  to  syringe  it  off  after  it 
has  served  its  purpose.  A  very  good  practice  is 
to  remove  in  winter  a  few  inches  of  the  soil  for 
a  radius  of  2  feet  round  each  bush,  and  to  re- 
place the  old  with  fresh  loam.  This  removes 
the  larvaj  and  nourishes  the  bushes  as  well,  for 
they  root  freely  into  the  fresh  soil. 
Pkolonging  the  Season. 

Nice  fre.sh  Gooseberries  are  always  appre- 
ciated at  dessert,  or  more  especially  for  break- 
fast and  luncheon,  and  to  prolong  the  season  is 
therefore  desirable.  This  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  can  easily  be  accomplished,  even 
to  the  end  of  October.  It  is  quite  usual  to  see 
fine  fresh  Gooseberries  at  Scotch  shows  about 
the  middle  of  September.  These,  as  a  rule,  are 
gathered  from  ordinary  bushes  that  have  per- 
haps been  shaded  with  mats  or  canvas  after 
becoming  ripe.  The  best  way  to  prolong  the 
season  of  Gooseberries  is  to  plant  a  portion 
of  a  wall  with  a  due  north  aspect  with  some 
Warringtons,  training  them  on  the  multiple- 
cordon  .system,  and  keeping  the  laterals  spurred 
in  precisely  the  same  as  is  adopted  with  Red  Cur- 


rants ou  fences  or  walls,  or  in  fact  with  Goose- 
berry bushes  grown  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
main  shoots  should  not  be  closer  than  10  inches. 
If  a  coping  of  wood  be  placed  on  the  wall  to 
throw  off  wet,  using  a  net  to  protect  the  fruit 
from  birds,  the  fruits  can  be  kept  fresh  till  far 
into  October,  and  are  then  very  useful  and 
acceptable. 

Varieties. 

As  to  the  varieties  of  Gooseberries,  their  name 
is  legion,  and  I  do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted 
with  sucli  as  are  now  grown  by  some  for  prizes 
offered  for  mere  size.  Their  flavour  is,  I  believe, 
in  inverse  ratio  to  their  size,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  older  varieties  have  never  been  super- 
seded for  flavour.      These  are,  among  others  : — 


XTTiite. 
Bright  Venus 
Hedgehog 
Mayor  of  Oldham 
Whitesmith 


Gt'een. 
Glentou  Green 
Green  Gascoigue 
Green  Overall 
Pitmastou  Greengage 
Model 


by  these  tew  remarks,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
render  assistance  at  the  coming  election,  for  all  who 
pay  their  subscriptions  by  the  day  of  the  annual 
meeting  will  have  the  opportunity  of  aiding  some 
deserving  case  by  their  votes.  Should  this  occasion 
be  allowed  to  slip  by,  it  will  be  another  twelve 
months  before  any  new  subscriber  can  thus  assist 
some  one  or  more  most  deserving  applicant  for 
election.  J.  HUDSON. 


Rnl. 
Ironmonger 
Keens'  Seedling 
Bed  Champagne 
Rad  Warrington 
Turkey  Red 
Wilmot's  Early  Red 

YcUnw. 
Early  Sulphur 
Leader 
Perfection 
Yellow  Champagne 

The  29°  of  frost  we  had  here  (Drumlanrig, 
N.B.)  on  March  17  so  crippled  our  Gooseberry 
bushes,  that  I  doubt  if  they  will  ever  recover.  I 
never  saw  Gooseberries  suft'er  from  cold  before, 
but  then  they  had  grown  considerably  when 
this  unusually  severe  frost  for  the  date  oc- 
curred. 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
The  annual  meeting  and 'election  of  pensioners  are 
now  close  upon  us.  All  who  are  subscribers  will 
have  received  their  voting  papers  ere  this  is  in 
print.  If  any  subscriber  has  not  already  done  so, 
I  would  earnestly  advise  a  close  examination  to  be 
made  of  the  particular  claims  of  each  candidate. 
Such  an  examination  cannot  but  prove  conclu- 
sively the  needs  there  are  for  a  much  more  ex- 
tended support  than  at  present  is  given  to  the  in- 
stitution, particularly  by  gardeners  themselves. 
Many  gardeners  who  do  not  now  subscribe  would, 
I  feel  fully  persuaded,  be  induced  to  do  so  after  a 
review  of  the  cases  as  presented  (each  in  a  con- 
densed form)  upon  the  election  papers.  With  so 
many  appeals  for  help  therein  given,  it  seems  very 
hard  to  have  to  reject  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  candidates.  Yet  the  institution  cannot  do 
otherwise,  unless  the  annual  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations are  considerably  increased.  The  executive 
have,  in  determining  the  number  to  be  elected  at 
the  ensuing  meeting,  gone  quite  as  far  as  it  is 
wise  for  them  to  do";  It  is  not  for  want  of  sym- 
pathy that  more  are  not  elected  ;  far  from  it ;  the 
state  of  the  funds  and  the  present  role  of  subscri- 
bers and  donors  forbid  a  further  advance.  It  is  to 
those  who  t:ike  an  interest  in  horticulture,  not 
only  for  the  enjoyment  they  derive,  taut  for  the 
healthy  pastime  also  secured,  to  those  who  are 
eno-ao-ed  in  it  as  a  means  of  trade  ami  profit,  and 
to  "those  who  in  such  numbers  are  employed  in 
the  profession  as  gardeners  that  the  claims  of 
this  excellent  society  press  home,  particularly 
as  the  election  is  pending.  To  all  such  who  have 
not  hitherto  joined  the  institution  as  subscribers 
or  aided  by  donations  I  would  now  appeal,  so  that 
a  larger  number  may  be  placed  upon  the  list  as 
pensioners.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  this 
deserting  institution  does  not  receive  the  aid  it 
should  from  the  trade  and  gardeners  themselves. 
Many  names  amongst  the  former  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  lists  annually  issued,  whilst  of  gar- 
deners themselves  the  number  who  subscribe  should 
be  at  least  doubled  to  do  them  any  credit  as  a 
community.     If  any  are  induced  to  aid  this  charity 


Koyal    Horticultural    Society.  —  We    are 

a^keil  to  state  tliat  tlie  Ruyal  Hortic-nltnral  Society 
will  liold  its  first  new  year's  meeting  on  January 
12  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  where  the  fruit, 
iloral  and  Orchid  committees  will  assemble  at 
12  o'clock,  as  usual,  and  the  scientific  committee 
at  4  p.m.  in  the  council  room.  Mr.  W .  Iggulden, 
Marston  Gardens,  FrOme,  will  read  a  paper  ou  "  Winter 
Vegetables  "  at  3  p.m.  Arrangements  for  1892  and  a 
list  of  the  Society  s  Fellows  have  now  been  issued,  and 
non-Fellows  may  obtain  all  particulars  on  application 
to  the  secretary,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — A  meeting  of  the 
committee  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the 
4th  inst.,  Mr.  William  Marshall  ill  the  chair.  The 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  announced  the 
following  special  receipts ;  The  Reigate  Chrysan- 
themum^ Society,  per  Mr,  W.  Brown,  secretary,  a 
donation  of  £10  ;  and  the  following  from  collecting 
boxes :  the  Leeds  Paxton  Society,  per  Mr.  J.  W. 
Franklaud,  15s.  Gd.;  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  local  secretary, 
Birmingham,  £2  3s.  4d. ;  Mr,  J.  Lemmon,  Chichester, 
Gs.  3d. ;  the  Bradford  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society,  per  Mr.  R.  Scott,  12s.  4d.  ;  and  Mr. 
A.  Read,  The  Gardens,  Grittleton,  17s.— the  total 
proceeds  from  boxes  being  £5  12s.  lid.  Some 
further  applications  on  behalf  of  orphan  children 
were  examined  and  admitted,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  nineteen,  the  4th  being  the  last  day  upon 
which  applications  could  be  received.  The  annual 
meeting  and  election  are  fixed  for  Friday,  Feb.  5,  and 
will  take  place  as  usual  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel. 
The  committee  will  meet  on  Friday,  the  22nd,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements. 


PUBLIC  Gardens. 


Bethnal  Green  Poor's  Land.— On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Parks  Committee,  the  following  re- 
port was  adopted:  "That  tlie  council  do  make  an 
offer  of  f  5000  for  the  land  known  as  the  Bethnal 
Green  Poor's  Land,  comprising  approximately  six  and 
a  half  acres,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  new 
scheme  prepared  by  the  Charity  Commissioners." 

Suggested  ne-w  open  space —Mr.  Fletcher, 
for  the  Parks  Committee,  reported  that  an  offer  had 
been  received  from  Mr.  T.  Turner,  of  Maud  Road, 
Leyton,  to  sell  to  the  council  twenty-five  acres  of 
land  near  Fiusbury  Park,  between  Hermitage  Road 
and  St.  Anne's  Road,  for  the  sum  of  £20,000.  The 
land  referred  to  was  outside  the  county^  of  London, 
and  inasmuch  as  Fiusbury  Park  was  n-ithin  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  spot,  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  offer  he  declined.  The  councU  adopted  the 
recommendation . 

A  Palm  house  for  Battersea  Park.— Mr. 
J.  S.  Fletcher  submitted  a  report  of  the 
Parks  Committee,  which  contained  the  following 
paragraph  :  "We  have  had  our  attention  called  to 
the  desirableness  of  providing  a  Palm  house  in 
Battersea  Park,  not  only  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Palms,  which  have  out-grown  the  existing 
greenhouses,  but  also  to  be  used  as  a  winter  garden 
and  for  the  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
other  flowers.  We  submit  a  plan  of  the  building, 
and  propose  that  the  central  portion  of  it  should 
be  erected,  leaving  the  wings  to  be  added  if  neces- 
sary at  some  future  time.  We  recommend  that  the 
council  do  authorise  an  expenditure  of  £1500  on 
capital  account  for  the  erection  of  a  Palm  house 
in  Battersea  Park,  in  accordance  with  the  design 
submitted."  Mr.  Campbell  considered  that  the 
council  would  not  be  justified  in  spending  £1500 
for  a  Palm  house,  and  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  recommendation  be  disagreed  with.  After 
some  discussion  the  amendment  was  rejected,  . 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 


HEDGEROWS  IN  MIDWINTER. 

Hedgerows  at  this  seasou  nf  the  yoar  present 
many  beauties.  To  the  unobservant  it  may  .seem 
that  the  winter  is  the  one  seas(jn  of  the  year 
when  tliey  offer  no  attractions.  Many  a  writer 
has  dihvted  upon  their  varied  charms  in  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  ;  but  comparatively  few 
seem  to  appreciate  tliose  of  this  season,  which 
are  not  less  numerous,  though  more  subtile. 
Where  evergreen  trees  or  bushes  form  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  lines  of  fences,  their 
characteristics  are  so  apparent,  that  they  are  at 
once  seen  ;  so  it  is  to  the  deciduous  trees  and 
bu.shes,  or  where  the  evergreen  element  only 
shows  itself  occasionally,  we  must  go  to  discover 
the  real,  but  unobtrusive,  variations  which  have 
been  spoken  of.  To  some  there  may  not  seem 
to  be  much  worth  directing  attention  to  in  the 
bare  stems  of  the  various  trees  and  shrubs  of 
which  hedges  are  ordinarily  composed,  yet 
there  never  could  be  a  greater  mistake.  It  does 
not  require  the  eye  of  an  artist  to  feast  upon  the 
illimitable  gradations  of  colour  in  the  Lichens 
which  cover  the  stems  of  a  single  bush  of 
Blackthorn.  It  may  be  that  th-re  are  many 
other  trees,  or  shrubs,  upon  which  vegetation 
of  this  nature  is  equally  at  home  ;  but  it  is  sel- 
dom, I  think,  to  be  found  more  varied  in  hue 
than  upon  Ijushes  of  tliis  species.  In  many  of 
the  hedgerows  near  my  place  this  occurs  very 
frequently,  and  from  the  brightest  tints  down 
to  the  more  sober,  but  not  less  beautiful  grey, 
its  stems  are  almost  entirely  decked  with  these 
unpretending  plants.  The  Mosses  which  adorn 
the  banks  cannot  claim  so  nmeh  diversity  of 
colouring  as  the  Lichens  which  clothe  the  trees, 
yet  the  difference  in  form  and  growth  which 
they  show  makes  them  not  the  le.ss  interesting. 
In  inany  places  the  Bracken  lias  lost  its  green- 
ness and  become  withered  ;  but  in  more 
favoured  situations  masses  of  Ferns  stand  out 
boldly  from  their  habitat  on  the  Moss-covered 
stumps  of  trees  and  bushes  which  have  years 
ago  fallen  a  prey  to  the  axe. 

Apart  from  any  extraneous  colouring,  the 
stems  of  many  hedge  shrubs  have  much  in  their 
normal  condition  which  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. The  wood  of  the  Hawthorn,  though  some- 
what sombre  in  hue,  is  peculiarly  rich,  and 
when  .standing  in  proximity  to  tlie  light  green 
of  the  Privet  stems,  and  the  rugged  and  still 
lighter  bark  of  the  common  Maple,  it  is  seen  to 
great  advantage.  Where,  as  hereabouts,  tlie 
Traveller's  Joy  occurs  over  long  stretches  of 
country,  it  may  fairly  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  midwinter'  hedgerows,  as 
its  grey  tufts  of  winged  seeds  seen  in  masses 
a,nd  in  a  suitable  light,  if  not  a  "joy  for  ever," 
are  certainly  a  joy  to  the  traveller  who  cares  to 
admire  the  works  of  Nature.  Even  at  this  ad- 
vanced season  in  many  places  the  Bramble  may 
be  fouiul,  with,  so  far  as  its  apjiearance  goes, 
its  leaves  practically  intact,  and  this  with  the 
Ivy,  which  nestles  alongside  or  underneath, 
is  another  feature  of  the  winter  hedgerow. 
The  wood  of  this  bush,  too,  in  many  ca.ses 
is  very  rich  in  colour,  and  unlike  that  of  al- 
most any  other  species.  Here  and  there  where 
an  Oak  bush  occurs  the  russet  of  its  withered 
leaves  heljis  to  enhance  the  general  effect.  The 
•hedge  fruit  has  aliiKist  di.sapjjeared,  but  now 
and  again  one  finds  a  .stray  branch  of  Hips 
and  Haws,  and  in  situations  near  dwellings, 
where  the  birds  have  not  been  sufficiently 
courageous  to  begin  the  onslaught,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  an  Ivy-covered  Thorn  bush 
crovmed  with  Haws,  and  this  fruit,  by  the  way, 


was  last  season  abundant  and  large  in  size. 
Another  feature  in  hedges  where  the  tree 
exists  is  the  swelling  buds  of  the  Goat  Willow. 
These  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  link  between 
the  sea.sons,  as  there  are  few  other  things 
which  tell  more  plainly  of  the  coming  spring. 
Amongst  the  seeds  .still  to  be  found  upim 
their  parent  branches  may  be  mentioned  the 
keys  of  the  Ash  and  of  the  Maple.  Trees 
jiroper,  though  they  often  abound  in  hedge- 
rows, are  a  little  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
notice,  as  they  generally  tower  to  too  great  a 
height  to  he  seen  to  advantage  at  close 
((uarters  ;  but  some  which  are  almost  grotescjue 
in  their  habit  of  growth,  and  do  not  grow  to  a 
great  height  deserve  mention.  The  dwarf  and 
gnarled  Oak  comes  within  this  category,  and  the 
strangely  knotted  branches  of  some  old  Crab 
Apples,  with  here  and  there  a  fruit  remaining, 
must  complete  this  slight  jjicture  of  what  our 
hedgerows  are  in  midwinter.  Rustic. 


THE  ALDER. 

The  Alder,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  essentially  a 
riverside  tree,  and  although  in  its  ornamental 
character  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Birch,  it 
could  often  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  the 
Willow,  or  selected  in  connection  with  it.  The 
Willow  in  its  maiden  form  is  very  commonly  highly 
ornamental  by  the  waterside,  but  the  great  danger 
of  its  use  is  that  it  will  sooner  or  later  be  pol- 
larded and  its  beauty  destroyed.  This  ishardly  likely 
to  occur  with  the  Alder,  as  when  it  is  cut  down,  a 
mere  stool  is  left,  and  the  new  growth  will  spring 
from  nearly  the  ground  level.  In  this  way  it  is 
most  generally  cultivated,  but  here  and  there  some 
line  examples  occur  of  its  reaching  the  dimensions 
of  our  larger  forest  trees.  This,  however,  is  not 
usually  the  common  species  (Alnus  glutinosa).  but 
the cut-leavedtree(Alnusglutinosalaciniata).  Some 
writers  assign  the  Alder  to  a  position  in  a  marsh 
or  a  bog,  or  some  place  where  it  cannot  be  seen  ; 
but  although  it  may  not  be  so  ornamental  as  some 
species,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  idea  that  it  should 
be  so  disposed  of.  Whether  grown  as  a  tree,  or 
cut  down  periodically  as  poles,  the  Alder  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  recently  noticed 
a  small  plantation  of  Firs  in  a  waste  spot  by  the 
margin  of  a  river.  As  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  these  were  gradually  dwindling 
away,  and  will  never  be  worth  the  sum  they  cost 
to  plant.  Had  this  site  been  planted  with  the 
Alder,  by  this  time  there  would  have  been  a,  thriv- 
ing growth,  and  in  due  course  a  little  belt  of  wood 
formed  quite  in  character  with  the  surroundings. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  now  that  so  much  is 
said  and  written  upon  trees,  and  the  positions 
best  suited  to  their  propagation,  so  little  regard 
should  be  paid  to  making  a  selection  of  subjects. 
The  value  of  the  roots  of  the  Alder  in  binding  up 
the  banks  of  rivers  has  often  been  referred  to,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  they  are  very 
useful  for  this  purpose.  As  all  know  who  have 
wended  their  way  much  along  by  the  riverside,  it  is 
very  common  to  find  spots  which  are  of  no  use  for 
culture  or  for  pasture,  and  where,  from  a  bend  or 
some  other  cause,  the  action  of  the  water  is  gradu- 
ally widening  the  channel  by  washing  a%vay  its 
banks.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
planting  of  the  Alder,  or  any  other  tree,  would  en- 
tirely prevent  this  :  but  it  is  certain  that  when  the 
roots  become  thoroughly  established  they  will  do 
much  towards  holding  "the  soil  above  the  watcr- 
liue.  which  would  otherwise,  from  being  under- 
mined, be  continually  falling  away. 

The  uses  of  the  wood.  — The  Alder  in  the 
market,  as  regards  price  generally,  gets  classed 
with  the  liirch  and  the  I'oplar,  and  consequently 
does  not  command  a  very  high  figure.  For  its 
class,  however,  it  is  a  very  useful  wood.  Accord- 
ing to  old  writers,  it  has  a  quality  which  appears 
to  he  but  little  regarded  at  the  present  day,  viz., 
that  of  enduring  a  long  time  under  water  or  in 
moisture.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  past  it  has 
been  considerably  used   for   piles.     Assuming  its 


properties  to  be  as  good  in  this  respect  as  has  been 
represented,  there  would  now  be  a  great  difficulty 
in  getting  a  supply  of  wood  large  enough  for  works 
of  any  magnitude,  and  whatever  it  may  be  worth 
in  this  direction,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  used  for 
small  works  of  a  private  nature  than  in  anything 
where  material  would  have  to  be  bought  in  the 
market.  The  Alder  has  been  suggested  as  a  suit- 
able wood  to  cultivate  for  pit  and  mining  props. 
Looking  at  the  present  position  of  the  supply  of 
this  commodity,  it  does  not  seem  as  though  there 
is  much  chance  of  the  growth  of  Alder  for  props 
being  successful ;  the  idea  may  be  recorded  for 
what  it  is  worth  for  districts  where  props  are  not 
very  plentiful,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  fit  for  the 
growth  of  the  woods  which  are  more  commonly 
used.  In  the  districts  where  they  are  required, 
Alder  of  a  suitable  size  is  sometimes  prepared  for 
Hop  poles,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  more  the  wood 
for  the  turner  than  for  any  other  handicraftsman. 
The  smaller  wood  in  the  turning  industry  goes  for 
bobbins,  of  which  vast  quantities  in  the  shape  of 
cotton  reels  and  similar  articles  are  annually  con- 
sumed. Another  use  of  a  similar  nature  is  the 
manufacture  of  brush  backs.  The  toy  broom  of 
the  drawing-room  and  the  scrubbing  broom  of  the 
scullery  are  alike  prepared  from  this  wood.  An- 
other use  of  the  Alder,  which  was  referred  to  some 
time  ago  by  a  writer,  is  the  manufacture  of  clog 
soles.  Here,  in  the  south,  very  little  of  this  work 
is  seen,  but  for  the  soles  of  pattens  it  is  occa- 
sionally cut  up.  For  charcoal  burning  the  Alder 
is  regarded  as  of  considerable  value,  and  in  some 
districts  the  better  portions  of  the  wood  are  turned 
to  account  for  the  .staves  of  dry  casks.  As  has 
been  stated,  the  wood  is  more  generally  grown  in 
the  form  of  poles  than  in  that  of  timber,  so  the 
majority  of  the  manufactures  from  it  consist  of 
small  articles.  Where  the  tree  grows  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  timber  size,  the  uses  to  which  the 
Willow  and  the  Pojilar  are  generally  put  would  as 
nearlv  as  anything  represent  what  may  be  ventured 
upon  with  the  Alder.  It  is  a  wood  which  is  spoken 
of  as  being  used  for  wheelwrights'  work,  such  as 
the  lining  of  carts  and  wagons,  but  where  Elm  is 
to  be  had,  and  at  the  present  prices,  it  certainly 
seems  inadvisable  to  use  Alder.  For  work  where  a 
soft  and  non-splitting  material  is  essential,  it  may 
now  and  again  be  advantageous  to  use  it,  but  the 
general  lines  upon  w-hich  its  value  may  be  determined 
are  those  previously  given.  J. 


The  common  Juniper  (J  communis)  is  chiefly 
found  growirg  in  England  on  sandy  or  chalky  soils  or 
on  open  downs,  while  in  Scotland,  its  native  home  is 
amongst  the  granite  or  trap  hill  and  mountain  sides. 
It  is,  with  us,  usually  htw  and  s-mall,  seldom  much 
larger  than  the  Furze,  hut  where  it  attains  some  size 
the  wood  is  very  fine  and  compact. 

Soil  for  Black  'Walnuts.— I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  tree,  about  which  so  much  ha 
been  written,  must  have  good  and  stiftish  soil  in  wl.ich 
to  grow  well  and  to  a  large  size  tiuickly.  A  dry, 
light,  poor  soil  is  quite  uusuited  to  the  Walnut. 
Wherever  Apple  and  other  fruit  trees  abound  aad 
prosper  there  the  Walnut  may  be  planted  with 
tolerable  certainty. — W. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.- r^u  journal  u  pub- 
lished in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  thii  fortn  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  voluvies.  Price 
Is.  6d. ;  post  free.  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volunies  of  The 
Garden /ro?)i  its  commencement  to  end  O/1890,  thirty-eight  vols., 
price,  cloth,  .£28  is. 

"  Gardening    Illustrated  "   Monthly   Parts.  —  This 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  u-hich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.  ;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— This  joia-nal  is 

published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  f&nn  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Pr  ce  5ti. ;  post  free,  Sti. 

•'Hardy  Flowers." — Givmg  dtscriptions  OJ  upwards  Of 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  vith  directions 
for  their  arranganent,  culture,  ite.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  iBSZ.— Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  coi-rectea 
up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country 
Seats  (containing  over  9000J  have  been  very  carefully  and  exten* 
tively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complett  ever 
published.     Price  Is.;  In/  posl,  Is.  3i/. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  dnes  mend  Nature  ;  chausfe  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Natuee."— SAciA-caiJcacc. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


COLOUR  IN  APPLES. 

My  attention  has  been  called  tii  some  compli- 
mentary remarks  made  by  ''R.  D."  in  The 
Garden,  January  2  (p.  1),  respecting  the  liigh 
colour  of  some  Apples  grown  at  Madrestield 
and  set  up,  not  for  competition,  at  the  Man- 
chester fruit  conference  in  October  last.  An- 
other writer  made  similar  comments  in  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  also  respecting  a  collection  of 
Apples  I  staged  at  the  Chiswick  Pear  Ccm- 
ference,  and  as  these  are  the  only  occasions  on 
which  I  have  exhibited  (exhibiting  being  pro- 
hibited), a  good  many  inquiries  have  privately 
reached  me  as  to  whether  Madrestield  has  a 
larger  measure  of  sunshine,  or  is  in  some  other 
way  specially  favoured  for  the  production  of 
highly  coloured  aud  well-finished  fruit. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  attach  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  well-coloured  dessert  Apples. 
Doubtless  colour  in  Apples,  as  in  Grapes  or 
other  fruit,  is  equally  important.  I  have  never 
accepted  the  theory  of  those  who  will  persist  in 
telling  you  that  foxy  or  indifferently  coloured 
Grapes  are  better  flavoured  than  jet-black  ones; 
the  same  of  Muscats.  Are  not  the  best  amber- 
coloured  the  best  ?  Colour  with  modei'ate 
size  is  the  very  object  we  have  in  view,  but 
although  we  never  expect  with  our  climate  to 
produce  such  grandly  coloured,  but  otherwise 
mawkish-flavoured,  samples  as  we  receive  from 
abroad,  yet  our  Apples,  especially  in  some 
seasons,  can  compare  favourably  in  colour,  and 
are  of  far  superior  flavour.  How  high  colour  is 
produced  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  positively  ; 
but  I  do  know  that  tliori.mgh  exposure  of  fruit 
to  sun  and  atmospheric  influences,  by  having 
healthy  trees  on  carefully  prepared  Crab  stocks, 
with  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  which  being 
well  fed  always  ripened  their  wood  thoroughly, 
are  important  factors  in  laying  on  this  finishing 
touch  of  high  colour. 

As  regards  the  transmission  of  colour  from 
stock  to  scion,  my  previously  expressed  opinion 
must  be  understood  to  be  partly  conjectural, 
otherwise  I  should  be  able  to  produce  red 
Golden  Noble  or  red  Lord  Suftield  ad  lib.  I 
get  all  the  most  highly  coloured  fruit  from  dwarf 
bush  trees  that  have  been  worked  on  prepared 
stocks  raised  from  pips  of  highly-coloured  cider 
fruit,  whilst  older  and  larger  trees  of  the  self- 
same kinds  growing  quite  near,  but  whose  only 
dift'erence  is  that  they  have  been  worked  on 
ordinary  free  stocks,  and  whose  roots  have  pene- 
trated deeply,  fail  to  give  anything  but  very 
ordinary  fruit,  which  is  deficient  in  colour. 
Last  season  I  planted  two  long  rows  of  high- 
clasi  de3.53rt  Apple?  on  the  broad-leaved  Para- 
dise stock  in  order  to  solve  this  problem  of 
colour.  I  hope  the  experiment  may  throw  a 
little  light  on  this  question. 

I  do  not  imply  that  the  highest  coloured  fruits, 
irrespective  of  kind,  are  the  best  flavoured,  but  I 
maintain  that  the  best  quality  is  always  found 
amongst  those  kinds  noted  for  superior  flavour, 
such  as  Cox's  Orange,  Ribston,  Blenheim,  Clay- 
gate  Pearmain,  &c.  (Cornish  Gilliflower  is  such 
a  bad  grower).  These  ought  to  be  highly  coloured 
if  during  their  growth  they  have  been  exposed 
to  sun  and  light.  Others  grown  on  the  same 
tree  under  the  shade  of  the  branches  and  leaves 
are  always  devoid  of  colour  and  flavour  also 


My  late  noble  master,  who  took  the  keenest 
interest  in  these  things,  and  who  always  wished 
the  very  best  of  everything  grown,  was  very 
fond  of  showing  his  guests  the  fruit  room,  but 
always  insisted  upon  the  gardener  selecting 
samples  for  any  who  desired  to  taste  them.  He 
never  would  have  any  of  the  high  mahogany 
coloured  Worcester  Pearmain.— W.  Ckump, 
Madreffield  Coiirt,  Mahern. 

Whatever  be  the  causes  which  lead  up 

to  the  colouring  of  Apples,  or  why  one  variety 
should  be  almost  destitute  of  colour,  or  another 
take  on  a  brilliant  red  when  growing  perhaps 
side  by  side,  is  one  of  those  questions  which 
probably  very  few,  if  any,  can  answer.  As  ob- 
served by  "R.  D.,"  colour  does  not  denote  high 
quality,  for  often  varieties  of  very  poor  quality 
indeed  show  this  trait  of  colour  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  cider  varieties  are  often  very  bril- 
liantly coloured — the  renowned  old  Foxwhelp  to 
wit— as  in  the  case  of  this  variety  the  colour 
extends  into  the  flesh.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  walk  through  an  old  cider  orchard  during 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  Apple  harvest,  and 
note  the  colouring  of  the  difterent  kinds,  from 
a  black  blood-red  through  the  shades  of  crimson 
until  we  come  upon  varieties  with  bright  golden 
and  russety  skins.  Here  are  varieties  all  grow- 
ing under  the  same  conditions,  but  yet  amongst 
them  may  be  a  variety  almost  perfectly  green. 
I  never  met  with  Apples  of  higher  colour  than 
in  the  orchards  of  Herefordshire,  and  which 
forcibly  demonstrate  to  me  that  high  colour  in 
Apples,  where  colour  is  peculiar  to  the  variety, 
is  due  more  to  the  influence  of  soil  than  any 
other  cause.  In  the  matter  of  particular  .stocks 
I  think  the  Crab  conduces  to  colour,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  theory  of  special  manipulation 
of  the  roots  tends  to  this,  although  we  mu.st 
make  full  allowance  for  good  culture.  The 
question  is,  Would  this  special  manipulation 
conduce  to  extra  colour  on  soils  where  the  col- 
ouring is  taken  on  but  very  sparingly  ? 

In  the  ''Herefordshire  Pomona"  some  of  the 
varieties  of  Apples  are  very  highly  coloured  ;  in 
fact,  many  people  have  doubted  this  as  being 
over-done.  1  do  not  think  so,  as  at  the  time 
when  specimens  were  being  collected  I  was 
often  brought  into  contact  with  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  Bull,  and  he  was  very  particular  in 
getting  typical  specimens,  laying  particular 
stress  upon  colour.  I  once  showed  him  some 
very  brilliantly-coloured  Ribston  Pippins,  the 
individual  specimens  being  also  of  a  good  size. 
The  fruits  had  been  thinned  fora  special  purpose. 
He  was  particularly  struck  with  them,  and  al- 
though the  variety  had  been  previously  figured,  he 
was  thinking  of  illustrating  it  again,  but  whether 
this  was  done  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  not 
having  the  v/ovk  in  question  by  me.  I  never 
saw  more  highly  coloured  Blenheim  Orange 
Apples  than  in  Herefordshire,  and  Mere  de 
Manage  was  also  very  fine.  The  soil  in  which 
these  were  grown  was  a  strong  yellow  loa,m, 
greasy  to  the  feel,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  formation 
is  the  old  red  sandstone  Colour  in  Apples  is 
of  minor  importance,  comparatively  speaking, 
as  other  good  qualities  being  present,  this  does 
not  appear  to  add  to  their  market  value. 

Some  people  appear  to  lay  particular  stress 
upon  sunlight,  or  even  a  clear  atmosphere,  but 
although  this  is  in  a  certain  degree  of  import- 
ance, soil,  I  think,  has  far  gi-eater  influence. 
To  say,  however,  that  a  clear  atmosphere  is  not 
important  would  not  be  correct  in  one  sense,  as  it 
is  always  on  the  sunny  side  or  where  exposed 
to  direct  light  that  the  colour  is  brightest,  for  if 
only  a  part  of  a  leaf  overhangs  a  fruit  the  colour 
in  that  particular  part  will  be  obliterated.  In 
reference  to   planting   Apple   trees   in    shrub- 


l)eries,  by  all  means  let  us  have  those  varieties 
wliich  are  noticeable  for  high  colour,  and  if  we 
can  ensure  quality  as  well,  all  the  bettei-.  If  it 
was  not  for  this  latter  characteristic  no  varieties 
would  be  more  adapted  for  ornamental  planting 
than  the  cider  varieties.  In  bloom  as  well  as 
colour  of  fruit  they  are  decidedly  in  advance  of 
the  majority  of  the  kinds  celebrated  for  quality. 
The  Cherry  Norman  is  a  very  pretty  little  Apple  ; 
so  also  are  Forest  Styre,  Skyrme's  Kernel, 
and  Strawberry  Norman. — Y.  A.  H. 


Pear  Easter  Beurre.— Instead  of  the  fruit  of 
this  variety  keeping  good  until  March  or  there- 
abouts, the  bulk  of  ours  was  actually  ripe  at 
Christinas,  and  a  perfect  dish  formed  part  of  the 
dessert  provided  for  my  employer  for  that  day. 
Mucli  the  best  fruit  was  obtained  from  a  young 
tree  on  the  Quince  stock,  this  colouring  beauti- 
fully, and  proving  more  luscious  than  is  often  the 
case  with  the  Easter  Beurr^.  Most  of  the  fruit 
gathered  from  older  trees  was  badly  spotted,  and 
is  keeping  and  colouring  badly,  being  ready  for 
use,  but  still  presenting  a  green  appearance.  The 
f niit  from  the  young  tree  is  now  of  a  rich  orange- 
yellow,  and  ra'ore  attractive  in  appearance  than 
eitlier  Glou  Morceau  or  Josephine  de  Malines,  both 
of  which  are  also  at  their  best  now.— I. 

The  Chalk  Pear.— I  notice  that  Mr.  George 
Bunyard  in  his  catalogue  makes  the  Chalk  Pear  to 
he  synonymous  witli  Crawford,  though  others  thmk 
diif  erentl  V.  The  Chalk  Pear  appears  to  be  a  purely 
local  one';  and  its  cultivation  seems  to  be  almost 
whollv  confined  to  Kent.  It  shares  with  Doyenng 
d'Et^'the  privilege  of  being  the  earliest :  the  fruit 
is  small  and  white.  It  is  known  as  "Chalkes"or 
■'  Chalkies  "  in  the  streets,  and  is  probably  the  first 
variety  sold  by  the  costermongers.  It  is  a  very 
jirolific  cropper— somebody  once  termed  it  nn  ever- 
lastiu'^  bearer— the  tree  makes  a  thick  head.  The 
variety  does  not  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of 
quality,  but  it  pays  to  grow  it  as  a  market  variety. 
Through  bearing  so  early,  the  trees  have  time  to 
renew  themselves  during  the  summer,  and  this  is 
]ierhaps  the  main  reason  why  it  crops  so  heavily 
and  so  regularly. — R.  D. 


PLUMS  ON  WALLS. 
Many  of  the  Plums  doing  well  as  standards  do  not 
get  as  much  room  on  walls  as  they  deserve.  Plums 
would  often  give  abetter  return  on  a  north  wall 
than  Pears  if  they  had  suitable  soil  and  a  well- 
drained  position.  "The  last  named  is  important,  as 
to  plant  fruit  trees  in  heaw,  clayey  soil  and 
neglect  drainage  is  to  court  failure.  Much  can  be 
done  to  provide  suitable  composts  in  cold  soils  by 
mixing  old  mortar  rubble,  charcoal  refuse,  wood 
ashes.'^ bones,  burnt  soil,  road  scrapings,  and  such 
like.  When  utilising  north  walls,  I  would  advise 
plant ino-  well-known';  free-beaiing,  hardy  varieties, 
such  as  Gisborne's,  Vietoiia,  and  the  Pershore 
Efc  Plum,  a  great  bearer.  Early  Prolific  (Rivers) 
is'^aiso  good  for  dessert  when  grown  on  a  north  as- 
pect but,  of  course,  I  would  only  grow  it  so  if 
room  on  other  aspects  could  not  be  given  it.  Some 
may  object  to  planting  on  walls  Plums  that  do  well 
in  the  open,  but  there  are  many  advantages ;  the 
fruit  is  finer,  as  it  can  be  readily  thinned,  and  in 
wet  seasons  it  does  not  suffer  so  much  from  craok- 
\n<r  The  fruits  may  also  be  more  readily  pro- 
tected from  birds,  aiid  will  hang  longer  than  on 
bushes  pyramids,  or  standards.  One  seldom  sees 
a  very  heavy  crop  of  fruit  on  pyramid  Plums,  while 
standards  bear  f  reel  v.  I  have  named  Victona,  also 
Gisborne's,  for  cold,  late  localities,  but  in  southern 
or  warmer  climates  I  would  give  some  of  the  Gages 
and  others  a  trial.  The  three  first  named  are 
cooking  Plums,  and  I  only  advise  them  for  that 
purpose  when  there  is  room  and  a  tew  fine  fruits 
are  required  for  jireserving  whole  or  bottling 
Though  cooking  varieties,  they  often  give  fruits  ot 
oxcclient  size  and  flavour,  and  may  be  utilised  for 
dessert  on  rare  occasions.  I  have  had  excellent 
flavoured  fruit  on  a  north  aspect,  and  I  was  much 
pleased  to  read  the  able  note  on  fruit  trees  tor 
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north  walls  in  T?iE  Garden  (p.  4!l.")).  1  have  not 
tried  Plums  in  the  north.  My  remarks  apply  to 
the  west  and  southern  counties.  Another  advan- 
tage with  many  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  Plums  is 
their  regular  fruiting  qualities  when  given  a  wall. 
I  planted  a  north  wall  with  Victoiia  some  years 
ago,  and  these  trees  always  bore  sonic  fruit — .some 
years  more  than  others."  The  pruning  and  root- 
pruning  of  Plums  on  walls  are  iui]iortant,  as  when 
these  trees  are  on  walls,  they  are  at  times  spurred 
in  too  much  and  too  nnicli  young  growth  taken 
away.  In  pruning  Plums  it  "is  best  to  lay  in  as 
much  young  well-matured  wood  covered  with  fruit- 
buds  as  possible.  Of  course  the  trees  nui.st  be 
kept  in  shape,  liut  often  beginners  ]irune  severely 
and  get  little  fruit.  It  win'bc  found  in  the  case  of 
Plums  especially  that  the  young  wood  produces 
the  finest  fruits,  so  that  every  season  as  much 
young  wood  should  be  secured  "as  possible.  Spur- 
ring in  of  the  weaker  and  foreright  shoots  is  neces- 
sary in  all  cases.  Some  may  say  that  too  much 
young  wood  crowds  the  trees",  but  sufficient  room 
should  always  be  allowed  to  admit  of  the  young 
wood  being  laid  in  between  the  main  branches. 
In  root-pruning,  I  would  advise  proceeding  cau- 
tiously, as  when  done  to  excess  it  often  acts  the 
reverse  of  what  was  intended  ;  indeed,  on  a  wall  I 
would  prefer  to  lift  early  every  third  year  in 
the  autumn  all  trees  growing  too"  much  to  wood. 
Root -pruning  may  be  done  one  season,  that  is  the 
strong  roots  cut,  "and  lifting  take  place  the  follow- 
ing year.  G.  Wtthes. 

APPLE  TREES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS- 
Having  often  spoken  of  the  evils  of  grafting 
in  ornamental  trees,  we  have  as  many  doubts 
as  to  its  value  in  fruit  culture,  seeing  the  many 
diseased  trees  everywhere  in  our  orchards,  and 
in  face  of  the  fact  tliat  some  of  our  best 
Apples,  like  the  Ribstou,  are  rarely  seen  in  a 
healthy  state.  As  during  all  historical  time 
Apples  iiave  been  grafted,  with  the  exception 
of  chance  seedlings  in  liedgerows  and  west 
country  orchards,  our  suggestion  is,  of  course, 
so  much  nonsense  to  the  "  trade."  They  have 
a  stereotyped  way  of  raising  tlieir  stocks  of 
fruit  trees,  and  neither  tliey  nor  any  of  our 
Iiorticultural  societies  have  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  compare  fairly  the  Apple  on  its  own 
roots  witli  tlie  grafted  trees.  Wliatever  people 
may  tliink  about  grafting,  before  they  can  say 
anything  reasonalile  about  its  merits  they 
sliould  liave  trees  on  their  own  roots,  i.e.,  in- 
creased from  cuttings  or  layers  planted  side  by 
side  with  grafted  trees  of  tlie  same  kind  and 
age.  In  tlie  pursuit  of  tliis  idea,  we  tried  to  get 
trees  of  some  of  our  standard  Apples  on  their 
own  roots,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  France,  in  no  case  being 
able  to  get  a  single  tree  ;  so  we  bouglit  a  num- 
ber of  low  and  rejected  trees  in  nurseries, 
threw  them  on  their  sides,  and  layered  tlie 
shoots.  In  this  way  we  succeeded  in  getting  a 
fair  stock  of  plants.  "Witli  these  and  some 
bought  from  a  nurseryman  wliom  we  are  about 
to  recommend,  we  have  just  comjileted  a  most 
interesting  orchard  of  all  the  best  English 
Apples,  every  tree  on  its  own  roots.  Tlie  only 
nurseryman  we  could  ever  get  to  take  any  real 
interest  in  the  matter  is  Mr.  Sheppard,  of  tlie 
Station  Nurseries,  Capel,  near  Dorking,  and  he 
has  now  a  very  interesting  collection  of  fine 
young  trees  on  their  own  roots. 

We  siw  them  in  September,  some  bearing, 
though  young,  very  fine  fruit.  "W'e  earnestly 
advise  everyone  who  grows  and  cares  for  our 
best  native  fruit  to  do  something  to  settle  a 
question  of  the  deepest  interest  and  one  of  high 
importance  from  what  is  c;illed  a  ' '  merely  com- 
mercial "  point  of  view.  Is  grafting  a  real  gain, 
or  is  it  merely  a  convenient  way  of  getting  up  a 
stock  of  young  trees,  all  grafted  on  the  Crab  or 


something  else  ?  We  believe,  from  much  more 
observation  of  facts  against  it  than  we  can  de- 
tail here,  that  it  is  a  great  evil  in  the  case  of 
most  Apples,  and  the  cause  of  the  universally 
diseased  state  of  the  most  famous  of  English 
Apiiles,  the  Ribstcm.  To  make  this  a  sound 
healthy  tree  would  be  worth  a  million  sterling  to 
thefruitgrowersof  England.  It  was  the  miserable 
condition  of  this  tree  in  our  gardens  generally 
that  led  us  to  make  an  experimental  plantation  of 
Ribstons,  grafted  on  all  the  stocks  known  in 
Europe,  with  a  view  of  seeing  which  suited  this 
great  fruit  best  in  a  not  very  favourable  soil. 
Then  it  struck  us  that,  to  be  quite  fair  to  the 
tree,  we  ought  to  try  it  on  its  own  roots,  know- 
ing, from  analogy  with  other  flowering  trees  of 
the  same  natural  order,  that  there  could  be  no 
ditticulty  in  increasing  the  tree  by  layers  or 
cuttings.  Well,  in  the  whole  of  Britain  and 
Europe  we  could  not  get  a  single  tree  of  the 
Ribston  on  its  own  roots  I  We  have  now  many, 
and  quite  healthy  so  far.  We  advise  all  to  try 
Apples  on  their  own  roots  alongside  of  favourite 
kinds,  making  the  trial  as  far  as  possible  in  all 
ways  fair. 

Our  climate  is  often  so  bad  for  fruit  that  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  .saddle  ourselves  with  slow- 
growing  or  diseased  trees,  which  many  trees  in 
our  orchards  are,  as  we  think,  mainly  through 
grafting.  The  Crab  suits  some  trees,  and  the 
two  grow  well  together  ;  but  others  are  never 
happy  on  it  in  many  soils.  In  any  and  in  every 
case  the  trial  is  worth  making,  and  we  believe 
that  many  who  wonder  at  their  orchard  trees 
not  doing  well,  though  selected  and  jilanted 
with  every  ciire  and  much  cost,  will  begin  to 
see  a  ray  of  hope  in  trees  on  their  own  roots. — 
Field. 


Golden  Peaches.— It  is  seldom  one  reads  of 
or  liears  any  good  qualitv  (except  their  appear- 
ance) reported  in  favour  "of  the  well-known  four 
Golden  Pe?ches— GoMen  Eagle,  Thames  Bank. 
.Salway,  and  Crawford's  Early."  The  description  of 
these  in  many  catalogues  is  most  favourable,  which 
would  indicate  that  they  have  been  good  in  some 
places.  The  first  three  'are  generallv  cultivated  for 
late  supplies,  and  by  decreasing  sun-heat  and  per- 
haps not  much  assisted  by  fire-heat,  the  flavour  is 
thus  rendered  very  inferior;  but  if  the  fruit  is  sub- 
jected to  warmth  and  free  ventilation,  giving  no 
more  water  at  the  roots  tbnn  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary during  the  ripening  period,  thev  form  "a  most 
useful  adjunct  to  the  dessert  when  varietv  of  fruits 
is  not  so  plentiful.  They  are  also  capital"  for  cook- 
ing, and  take  the  place  of  Plums,  which  become 
scarce  after  the  middle  of  October.  I  bad  some 
Golden  Eagle  Peaches  (which  were  ripened  in  heat 
after  they  were  gathered)  during  the  early  jiart  of 
November,  fine  in  appearance,  and  realfy  of  fair 
flavour.  I  have  had  Early  Crawford "  ripe  in 
June,  very  large,  with  excellent  flavour,  and  its 
appearance  is  not  surpassed  when  well  exposed  to 
sun  and  air.-   M.  T. 

Standard  Pears  for  Britain.— From  a  market 
irrower's  point  of  view  it  is  a  very  difticult  matter 
to  compile  even  a  short  list  of  Pears  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  growers  generally,  for  although  about 
half  a  dozen  kinds  of  such  well-known  excellence  as 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  and  a  few 
others  appear  to  come  to  perfection  and  find  a 
ready  sale  wherever  dessert  Pears  can  be  grown, 
many  other  kinds  are  only  suited  to  various  locali- 
ties. I  would  like  to  grow  all  the  excellent  kinds 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  standard  varieties, 
hut.  like  Mr.  .Allan,  of  Gunton  (see  p.  1),  I  do  not 
find  these  newer  kinds  of  Pears  so  good  as  .some  of 
the  old  well-known  favourites.  I  am  well  aware  that 
gardeners  with  plenty  of  sunny  walls  can  grow  va- 
rieties that  market  cultivator.s"  cannot  hope  to  suc- 
ceed with,  and  althouirh  we  are  favoured  by  climate 
here,  I  have  been  compelled  to  give  u"p  Easter 
Beurr^.  Glou  Jlorceau,  and  other  really  good  Pears, 
and  .ffrow  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurr^  Super 


fin,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmas- 
ton  Duchess,  Beurr^  Diel.  Ducbesse  d'Angouleme, 
Beurr^  Bosc,  and  others  of  that  type,  that  nit  only 
bear  plenty  of  fine  clear-skinned"  fruit,  lu  t  find  a 
ready  sale.  If  I  only  wanted  two  varieties  for  profit 
I  should  confine  myself  to  Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
for  the  earliest  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  for  mid- 
season,  as  these  are  more  profitable,  take  one  .season 
with  another.than  any  other  kinds  I  have  yet  grown. 
—  J.  GliOflM,  (ioxjiorf. 

Grape  Golden  Q,ueen.— I  still  retain  this  by  no 
means  popular  variety,  a  single  rod  being  grown 
between  its  two  near  relations,  Alicante  and  Mrs. 
Pearson.  This  winter.  Golden  Queen  is  quite  de- 
licious, and  second  only  in  crispness,  solidity  and 
richness  of  flavour  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Nor 
are  the  berries  of  such  a  muddy  yellow  colour  as 
usual,  while  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  bunches 
keeping  well.  That  Vine  will  not  be  cut  out  just 
vet,  but,  all  the  same,  I  do  not  advise  anyone  to 
plant  it,  unless  as  a  supernumerary.  If  only  the 
ditficulty  of  colouring  it  properly  could  lie  got  over, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  very  best  late  Grapes  in 
cultivation. — I. 


MARKET   APPLES. 


A  VISIT  to  Covent  Garden  Market  is,  perhaps,  of  lit  tie 
interest  to  those  living  near  or  those  having  regular 
business  there  ;  but  there  is  always  to  be  found,  to 
those  who  visit  the  market  for  educational  pur- 
poses, plenty  of  useful  object  lessons  to  be  met 
with.  Apples  still  continue  to  exercise  public  at- 
tention from  the  home  grower's,  the  importer's,  and 
the  consumer's  points  of  view,  and  I  found,  when 
looking  through  the  market  but  a  few  days  since, 
much  in  relation  to  them  that  was  instructive. 
The  first  thing  which  struck  me  was  the  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  our  having  had  so  abundant  an  Apple 
crop,  there  were  very  few  English  Apples  to  1-e 
seen,  and  where  there  were  any  thev  were  generally 
poor.  A  few  Wellingtons  were  fairly  good,  but 
much  spotted.  The  home-grown  samples  were,  as  a 
rule,  small,  <'olourless,  and  altogether  unattractive. 
These,  too.  were  found  in  the  ordinary  round  bushel 
baskets.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  immense 
numbers  of  Canadian  fruits,  in  and  out  of  barrels, 
of  very  fine,  clean,  and  perfectly  sampled  selec- 
tions. Whatsoever  may  be  our  climatic  deficiencies, 
and  the.y  are  many,  still  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  feel- 
ing some  sense  of  regret  that  even  with  what  sorts 
of  Apples  we  have,  and  such  climate  as  Nature  has 
given  us,  we  cannot  do  better  in  our  cheap  market 
with  Apples  than  we  are  doing  just  now.  What 
wonder  is  it  that  these  beautiful  Canadian  .\pplcs 
sell  at  from  ItJs.  to  20s.  per  barrel,  whilst  our  own 
home  fruits  sell  at  about  4s.  per  bushel.  In  the 
centre  row  I  was  surprised  to  observe  picked 
Canadian  Apples  priced  at  from  Is.  to  Is.  'M.  per 
half  dozen.  These  were,  of  course,  fancy  prices, 
such  as  the  wealthy  would  pay.  but  not  to  be 
accepted  as  in  any  respect  representing  average 
retail  prices.  These  in  shops  run  at  from  2d.  to 
4d.  per  lb.,  and  very  good  profits  are  made  through 
them.  The  chief  sorts  of  Canadian  Apples  in  the 
market  when  I  visited  it  were  King  of  Tompkins 
County,  the  largest  of  the  high  coloured  varieties  ; 
Baldwin,  superbly  coloured  ;  Red  Streak,  large  ar.d 
much  streaked  with  red  :  Northern  >Sp.y,  a  variety 
which  will  not  thrive  in  England.  The  largest  of 
the  green  or  cooking  varieties  was  Northern  Green- 
ing, anil  the  best,  indeed  almost  only  one,  of  the 
russety  dessert  forms  was  Golden  Russet.  Rib- 
ston Pippin  and  Blenheim  Pippin  were  also  good, 
not  large,  but  bri.i;ht  and  clean,  not  in  i>lenty.  and 
quite  diverse  from  home-grown  samples.  I  did 
not  see  a  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  in  tlie  market  nor 
vet  any  of  what  other  than  Wellington  are  regarded 
as  our  best  varieties.  It  naturally  becomes  a  matter 
for  wonder  whether  all  our  home  stocks  are  already 
exhausted,  or  whether  they  are  too  inferior  to  com- 
pete with  the  American  sorts.  One  thing  which 
tells  so  strongly  in  their  favour  with  retailers  is 
their  perfect  constancy  to  form.  A  purchaser 
knows  now  that  he  may  fully  rely  on  finding  the 
whole  of  his  purchase  true  to  .sample.  The  wa.ste 
of  Canadian  Apples  to  the  dealer  is  also  limited. 
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because  owing  to  the  drier  nature  of  the  flesh,  rot 
or  decay  is  not  so  rapid  nor  so  common  as  is  the 
case  with  our  home-grown  fruits.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent if  we  will  enter  into  competition  at  home  with 
Canadian  growers  we  must  select  the  very  best  sites 
in  the  warmest  counties  for  the  orchards.  We 
must  grow  good  keeping,  yet  well  coloured  varie- 
ties, we  must  sample  the  fruits  and  tub  them  with 
all  the  ordinary  Canadian  care,  and  we  must  take 
care  that  the  home  sample  shall  be  always  found 
honest  and  reliable.  Apple  culture  for  the  late 
winter  market  indeed  needs  to  undergo  at  home  a 
revolution  ere  it  is  fit  to  compete  with  that  of 
Canada.  A.  D. 


CANKER   IN   APPLE  TREES. 

We  do  not  hear  so  many  complaints  as  to  the 
injuries  to  Apple  trees  arising  from  canker  as 
we  did  a  few  years  ago.  This  may  probably 
be  accounted  for  from  the  large  numbers  of  old 
trees  which  have  been  grubbed  up,  and  which 
owners  of  gardens,  or  those  who  were  res])on- 
sible,  could  plainly  see  were  of  no  value.  Tlie 
advice  often  was  to  behead  the  trees  and  graft 
with  healthy  scions  from  free-bearing  and  grow- 
ing sorts,  in  order  to  kill  canker  and  otlier  ills 
the  trees  may  have  been  heir  to.  For  a  time 
the  scions  appeared  to  grow  freely,  but  where 
the  old  stumps  were  growing  on  perhaps  badly 
drained  or  impoverished  soils,  canker  still  as- 
serted itself. 

In  dealing  with  canker  in  Apple  trees,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  consider  the  causes  of  canker. 
Canker  may  be  caused  by  the  action  of  frost  on 
ill-ripened  wood,  injury  to  the  roots  through 
badly  drained  soil,  poverty  of  soil,  the  trees 
rooting  down  into  a  bad  subsoil  (not  necessarily 
a  cold  clay,  as  I  have  seen  bad  cases  on  a 
hungry  gravel),  and  injury  to  the  stems 
through  chafing  of  the  branches  or  even  tlirough 
gun-shot  wounds.  Canker  may  also  arise  from 
the  injury  of  insects.  A  gentleman  told  me 
lately  that  he  had  cured  numbers  of  cases 
througli  dressing  the  wounds  only.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  number  of  possible  causes  that 
different  treatment  will  be  needed  to  check 
canker.  Some  varieties,  such  as  Ribston  Pippin, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  and  Bedfordshire  Found- 
ling, also  appear  more  prone  to  the  disease^  if 
disease  it  may  be  called,  than  others. 

The  last  named  variety  we  can  well  do  with- 
out, as,  besides  its  being  addicted  to  canker,  it 
is  very  straggling  in  growth.  Ribston  Pippin, 
however,  is  such  a  general  favourite,  that  any 
and  all  means  should  be  tried  to  ensure  its  suc- 
ceeding. I  have  seen  this  variety  suffer  from 
canker  through  the  chafing  of  the  supporting 
stake,  and  also  through  the  ligature  cutting  into 
the  bark.  When  once  canker  sets  in,  and  if 
nothing  is  done  to  arrest  the  evil,  the  wound 
will  gradually  eat  right  through  the  branch. 
Tliis  may  not  be  caused  entirely  through  canker 
only,  as  once  the  injury  has  started,  and  the  tree 
is  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  outgrow  the  evil, 
fungus  and  decay,  through  the  rotting  of  the 
wood,  will  finish  the  work.  Insects,  also,  of  a 
certain  class  which  have  a  partiality  to  injured 
wood  will  also  assist  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
In  numbers  of  cases  canker  has  been  entirely 
stopped  and  the  wounds  have  healed  over  by 
simply  paring  the  wounds  down  to  perfectly 
healthy  wood  and  dressing  them  with  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  fresh  cow  manure  worked  into  the 
consistency  of  paint.  Wherever  the  wounds  are 
supposed  to  have  had  their  origin  through  other 
agencies  than  soil  influences,  then  paring  them 
over  and  dressing  them  would  arrest  the  evil 
and  be  the  means  of  healthy  layers  of  bark  form- 
ing. Careless  staking  and  tying  of  the  trees 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  If  the  prac- 
tice of  periodically  examining  the  ligatures  is 


undertaken,  say  at  any  time  during  tlie  resting 
period,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  whether  injury 
is  likely  to  accrue  during  the  following  growing 
season.  Some  good  strong  tarred  string  should 
be  used,  packing  a  neat  piece  of  old  carpet 
where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  stems. 
Too  slack  fastening  is  almost  as  injurious  as  too 
tight  tying,  as  the  continual  chafing  caused  by 
wind-waving  will  very  quickly  injure  the  bark, 
and  so  lay  tlie  germs  of  canker. 

Where  the  injury  is  from  soil  influence, 
then  other  means  must  be  adopted.  Old 
trees  growing  in  soil  over-lying  gravel,  and 
this  also  probably  impregnated  with  iron, 
no  extraneous  aids  applied  to  the  surface 
will  improve.  As  the  principal  large  roots 
are  in  the  gravel,  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  rejuvenate  those  trees  unless  they 
were  of  a  size  which  could  be  lifted  and  planted 
nearer  the  surface,  with  the  addition  of  fertile 
soil,  to  be  afterwards  top-dressed  to  keep  the 
roots  near  the  surface,  and  so  be  in  a  position 
for  the  roots  to  assimilate  any  food  which  may 
be  placed  near  them.  Young  trees  are  brought 
more  under  control,  as  by  re-lifting  biennially 
during  the  first  few  years  of  their  existence, 
at  the  same  time  adding  some  fresh  soil  about 
the  roots,  the  downward  tendency  of  the  roots 
is  checked,  and  by  annually  or  biennially  sur- 
face-dressing, the  trees  are  not  likely  to  become 
subject  to  canker.  The  above  practice  could 
be  adopted  with  marked  success  on  thin  soils 
overlying  gravel  or  even  in  any  soil  where  the 
trees  are  apt  to  become  attacked  by  canker 
through  the  soil  being  ungenial.  The  worst 
soils  to  deal  with  are  those  of  a  cold  and 
badly-drained  nature.  Where  canker  owes  its 
origin  to  defective  drainage,  it  is  not  at  all  a 
formidable  operation  to  drain  an  orchard  or  fruit 
plantation,  and  with  cold  ill-di'ained  soils  this  is 
the  first  process  towards  rejuvenation.  A  badly 
drained  soil  is  considerably  lower  in  tempera- 
ture than  that  which  is  well  drained.  The 
soil  being  free  from  stagnant  moisture,  the  root 
action  is  free  and  healthy.  Re-lifting  during 
the  first  years  of  the  tree's  existence  is  also 
the  sure  cure  of  canker  when  trees  are  so 
affected.  On  our  veiy  cold  land  I  find  this  pro- 
cess necessary  with  all  classes  of  fruit  trees, 
Apples  especially.  Y.  A.  H. 


Apple  trees  on  la'wns. — I  rather  think  it  is 
a  mistake  to  advise  the  planting  on  lawns  of  any 
of  the  large-fruited  kinds  of  Apples,  as  few  of 
these  give  colour.  There  are  many  of  the  smaller- 
fruited  and  handsome  coloured  varieties  which 
would  be  far  more  suitable.  Particularly  pretty  as 
a  tree  and  beautiful  in  fruit  is  that  favourite  mar- 
ket Apple  Duchess  Favourite.  A  good  tree  of  this 
in  full  fruit  is  indeed  an  attractive  object.  Duchess 
of  Oldenbiirg,  again,  is  a  very  handsome  Apple, 
and  the  tree  is  fairly  robust.  Worcester  Pearmain, 
The  Nanny, and  Fearn's  Pippin  areall  richly-coloured 
and  very  attractive  sorts  ;  whilst  of  yellow-fruited 
Apples.  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Queen  Caroline  and 
Golden  Xoble  furnish  beautiful  colour.  If  sorts  be 
selected  for  colour  of  bloom,  then  none  excel  Nel- 
son Codlin  and  Wiltshire  Defiance,  but  the  fruits 
are  not  at  all  attractive  in  the  autumn.  Consider- 
ing that  the  bloom  is  of  but  short  duration,  whilst 
the  fruits  remain  on  the  trees  for  a  couple  of  months 
at  least,  I  should  give  preference  to  colour  in  fruit 
to  colour  in  bloom  for  lawn  Apple  trees.  We  might 
well  grow  for  this  purpose  some  of  the  later  and 
intensely  richly  coloured  varieties  found  in  the 
cider  orchards  of  the  west  of  England,  many  of 
which  merit  a  far  better  fate  than  that  the  fruit 
should  be  consigned  to  the  cider  press,  for  they  are 
really  nice  eating,  and,  apart  from  the  question  of 
home  consumption,  would  sell  freely  in  the  London 
market  after  the  local-grown  varieties  were  ex- 
hausted. Many  of  these  so-called  beautifully  col- 
oured cider  Apples  which  hang  on  the  trees  so  late 


into  tlie  autumn  are  far  more  toothsome  than  are 
the  Canadian  fruits  now  found  so  plentifully  in 
shops.  There  are  many  less  handsome  trees  than 
Apples  planted  on  lawns. — A.  D. 

Home-grown  Grapes. — If  it  be  proposed  to 
tloo<l  the  home  markets  with  English  Grapes  that 
the  profitable  sale  of  imported  Grapes  shall  no 
longer  be  possible,  the  results  will  be  not  less 
disastrous  for  the  growers  of  Grapes  at  home,  who 
will  find  their  autumn  prices  of  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s. 
per  lb.  cut  down  to  such  small  figures  as  from  6d. 
to  2s.  per  lb.  So  long  as  we  can  purchase  very 
good  imported  Grapes  at  from  4d.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  it 
is  e\ident  that  only  by  selling  home-raised  Grapes 
at  starvation  prices  and  in  enormous  quantities, 
can  imported  ones  be  kept  out  of  the  market.  The 
question  then  would  be.  Is  the  game  worth  the 
candle  ?  What  sort  of  a  margin  would  even  Is. 
per  lb.  leave  the  grower  unless  he  could  produce 
under  advantages  not  open  to  all  others  ?  Probably 
the  greatest  sufferers  after  all  would  not  be  so 
much  the  iotid-fide  market  growers  as  those  gar- 
deners who  have  to  help  eke  out  their  garden  ex- 
penses by  the  sale  of  fruit,  especially  Grapes.  This 
class  of  grower  has  done  something  to  help  furnish 
the  public  with  good  fruit,  but  the  bond-fide  grower 
has  had  to  compete  with  such  produce  unequally.  If, 
however,  he  retaliates  by  erecting  such  vast  edifices 
of  glass,  as  are  now  to  be  seen  in  many  directions, 
and  literally  floods  the  market  with  good,  yet  very 
cheap  Grapes,  the  gardener  must  not  be  surprised  if 
he  shoidd  have  to  go  to  the  wall.  Not  a  few  of  these 
large  private  gardens  are  really  market  gardens  in 
disguise,  escaping  largely  those  public  charges 
which  the  regular  market  grower  has  to  bear.  So 
far  as  the  low  prices  quoted  for  Grapes  by  "  J.  C." 
are  concerned,  these,  of  course,  are  market  rates  to 
the  grower,  and  not  what  is  paid  by  the  public. 
Very  likely  the  fruit  sold  to  the  dealer  at  Is.  per 
lb.  would  only  reach  the  public  on  payment  of 
2s.  Gd.  jjer  lb.— A.  D. 


PEAR  KNIGHT'S  MONARCH. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  the  reference  of  Mr.  Allan 
to  this  old  variety,  for  when  it  becomes  melting 
it  is  certainly  the  best  flavoured  Pear  after 
Josephine  de  Malines.  Uivfortunately,  the  tree 
has  a  tendency  to  cast  its  fruit  prior  to  the 
time  when  it  should  be  fit  for  gathering.  This 
possibly  has  led  some  people  to  gather  the 
fruits  before  they  part  freely  from  the  tree.  If 
this  be  done  the  fruit  will  never  ripen  suffi- 
ciently. To  my  surprise,  I  have  had  it  of 
better  quality  this  season  than  I  ever  remem- 
ber, the  flavour  being  really  delicious  and  also 
extremely  melting.  What  is  more  suprising  is 
that  the  fruits  were  from  a  standard,  growing 
in  deep  and  moist  soil,  but  well  drained.  The 
only  fault  was  that  the  fruits  were  rather  small. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  variety  adapted  fi:)r 
sandy,  or  what  I  may  term  a  dry  soil,  unless 
freely  mulched  and  watered  during  the  summer 
months  and  right  up  till  gathering  time  if  at  all 
likely  to  be  dry.  As  a  wall  tree  I  have  net 
been  successful  with  it,  but  as  an  espalier  I  have 
had  it  good,  although  all  the  fruits  would  r.ct 
ripen  up.  Evidently  this  Pear  succeeds  best 
on  the  Pear  stock.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
have  other  growers'  opinions  of  this  Pear,  as 
we  have  such  a  few  really  good  late  kinds, 
tliat  any  information  would  be  very  desirable. 
Out  of  the  many  Pears  raised  by  Mr.  Knight, 
Monarch  he  considered  the  best  of  all.  As  it 
was  raised  in  Herefordshire,  no  doubt  tliere 
must  be  several  old  trees  in  the  orchards  of  the 
county,  as  being  such  a  free  and  healthy  grower 
it  would  be  likely  to  attain  a  great  age.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  spread  some  hay  on  the  ground  for 
any  fruits  which  are  likely  to  drop  to  fall  on, 
as  many  of  these  ripen  up  quite  satisfactorily. 
An  old  gardener  of  repute  told  me  that  he 
found  it  a  good  plan  to  pack  the  prematurely 
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dropped  fruits  together  in  a  liamper,  surrounded 
witli  some  soft  material  so  as  to  coutiiie  them, 
when,  after  undergoing  the  process  of  sweating, 
they  became  soft  and  the  flavour  was  first  rate. 

Y.  A.  H. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 


Nepenthes  Mastersiana.— Of  all  the  fine  hy- 
brids of  the  Nepenthes  that  liave  been  raised  and 
sent  out  from  the  Chelsea  Nurseries,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best.  It  is  in  all  points  a  grand 
plant ;  its  richly-coloured  pitchers  (in  this  respect 
as  fine  as  in  N.  sanguinea)  are  so  freely  jiroduced, 
scarcely  a  leaf  failing  to  bring  a  pitcher  to  perfec- 
tion. The  habit  of  the  plant,  too,  is  compact  and 
dwarf.  In  this  it  differs  much  from  such  as  N. 
Kafflesiana,  being  an  improvement  where  the  room 
is  not  any  too  much  for  the  plant  to  be  suspended, 
and  the  pitchers  escape  injury.  The  deep  claret- 
red  of  the  pitchers  is  well  maintained  to  the  last. 

Inula  Ooulus-Christi.— I  note  that  the  Re\ ' 
(_'.  Wolley  Doil.  in  his  e.xhaustive  article  on  the 
genus  Inula,  says  tliat  the  variety  Ocuhis-Christi 
is  not  worth  cultivating,  or  rather  that  he  has 
doubts  about  it.  I  do  hot  wish  to  differ  from  such 
an  authority,  but  a  variety  was  pointed  out  to  me 
last  summer  as  such  by  the  'Hon.R.  Henley  Eden, 
Hillhampton.  near  Stourport. '  This  was"  much 
handsomer  than  the  variety  I  ha\e  growing  under 
the  name  of  glandulosa.  The  plant  which  Mr. 
Eden  grows  under  the  name  of  Ooulus-Christi  is 
really  very  handsome  and  striking,  the  flowers 
being  both  very  large  and  bright,  and  in  every 
way  superior  to  those  of  I.  glandulosa. — A.  Y.       ■  " 

Cypripedium  La  France. — A  garden  hybrid 
between  C.  niveum  and  C.  nitons.  The  plant' is  of 
dwarf  compact  habit,  having  leaves  some  4  inches 
long,  beautifully  tessellated  with  dark  green  upon 
a  light  green  ground,  plain  light  green  lieneath. 
The  flower  is  some  4  inches  across  ;  dorsal  sepal 
snow-white,  with  a  tinge  of  lemon  at  the  base, 
freely  spotted  in  the  centre  with  magenta  :  lower 
sepal  white,  faintly  spotted ;  petals  broad,  pure 
white,  flushed  with  carmine  in  the  basal  half ;  lip 
medium-sized,  pure  white.  This  very  beautiful 
form  comes  to  me  from  Messrs.  Seeger  and  Tropp's 
Orchid  Nursery,  Dulwich.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
charming  hybrid  of  the  niveum  group  I  have  yet 
seen.— W.  H.  Gowek. 

'    Roses  La  France  and  Augustine  Guinois- 

seau.— I  fancy  that  the  anomaly  in  tlie  classifica- 
tion of  La  France  and  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  men- 
tioned by  "  Ridgewood"  in  your  issue  of  last  week, 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  La  France  was  first 
sent  out,  the  class  of  Hybrid  Teas  (even  now  unre- 
cognised by  the  National  Rose  Society)  was  non- 
existent;  consequently  it  was  catalogued  among 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Now  the  raisers.  Messrs. 
Guillot,  of  Lyons,  andalso  Mme.  Schwartz,  successor 
to  T.  B.  Guillot  p^re,  place  it,  as  well  as  Augustine 
Guinoisseau,  among  the  Hybrid  Teas.  At  the  same 
time  some  growers  consider  that  it  should  be  called 
a  hybrid  China,  but  I  imagine  that  in  a  case  such 

as  this  we  should  follow  the  raiser's  description. 

W.  C.  ROMAINE. 

Saccolabium  giganteum.— Both  for  the  fra- 
grance and  beauty  of  its  flowers,  this  Orchid  is 
especially  welcome  at  this  season.  It  is  the 
strongest,  although  not  the  quickest,  growing  of 
all  the  Saccolabiums,  the  leaves  being  upwards  of 
1  foot  long  by  3  inches  in  width,  and  exception- 
ally firm  and  thick  in  substance.  As  occurs  in  the 
more  showy  species  of  this  genus,  the  flowers  are 
produced  on  a  pendent  cylindrical  raceme,  which 
in  this  instance  is  8  inches  to  12  inches  in  length. 
Each  flower  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
white  sepals  and  petals,  marked  with  a  few  purple 
spots.  The  lip  is  wedge-shaped  and  divided  at  the 
front  into  three  rounded  lobes,  which,  being  of  a 
deep  amethyst-purple,  form  a  rich  contrast  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower.'  Th- fi-agraTice  is  some- 


what cinnamon-like.  The  first  importation  of  any 
size  which  reached  this  country  was  obtained  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  from  Moulmein  in  ISfiO.  It  had, 
liowever.  been  known  for  a  long  time  previously, 
although  it  did  not  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
admit  of  its  general  cultivation. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum.— Subdued  and  quiet 
in  colour  as  are  the  I'loomsof  the  above  well-known 
phmt,  yet  at  this  wintrv  season  it  is  cheering  to 
see  it  either  in  a'  bush  form  or  on  a  wall.  It  is 
sometimes  urged  against  its  occupying  a  prominent 
position  on  a  wall  that  it  is  such  a  common-place 
looking  plant  during  the  summer,  which  I  admit. 
To  remedy  this  defect  I  plant  some  Tropasolum 
speciosmn  at  the  base,  and  during  the  summer 
this  twines  over  and  amongst  the  Jessamine 
in  all  directions  (the  shoots  of  which,  being 
allowed  freedom  to  grow  from  the  wall,  afford  ex- 
tended and  natural  supports  for  the  vine  of  the 
Tropa:;olum),  and  makes  a  gay  display  in  the 
autumn.  The  Jessamine  does  not  appear  to  feel 
any  ill  effects  from  this  rough  usage,  for  it  blooms 
as  profusely  year  after  year,as  was  its  wont  before 
this  liberty  was  taken  with  it.  Anyone  who  may 
not  have  tried  this  or  a  similar  plan,  should  do  so, 
and  I  feel  confident  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 
—J.  R. 

Frost  embroidery. — The  frost  embroidery  on 
trees  and  shrubs  was  especially  beautiful  during 
the  few  severe  days  of  last  week.  I  hope  some 
people  who  turn  their  attention  to  inventing  de- 
signs for  decorating  walls  may  have  taken  some 
hints  which  they  may  happily  turn  to  account  for 
a  design  for  a  specially  cool  summer  parlour  or 
garden  house.  For  instance,  the  numerous  wanuly 
and  richly-tinted  Evergreens  we  have  now.  such  as 
the  C'ry|3tomeria  elegans,  gave  a  lovely  effect  under 
their  frosted  covering,'  also  the  racemes  of  buds 
of  Andromeda  japonica.  The  still  brilliantly  toned 
leaves  of  Andromeda  Mariana,  Skimmia  fragrans, 
Juniperus  canadensis  aurea,  offered  many  tints 
worth  seizing  while  at  their  best.  Though  few 
would  care  to  go  the  length  of  building  another  ice 
palace,  yet  among  quaint  fancies  one  room  with 
walls  decorated  in  remembrance  of  the  charming 
freaks  of  the  frost  artist  among  our  groves  might 
not  come  amiss. — M.  A.  R.,  LiphooJc. 

Acacia  verticillata. — This  species  belongs  to 
a  well-marked  group  of  Acacias  which  is  easily 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  the  short,  dark 
green,  needle-like  phyllodes  with  which  the  branches 
are  densely  clothed.  To  this  group  belong  A. 
ovida,  echinula  and  Oxycedrus.  all  of  which  are 
desirable  species.  .  There  is  none,  however,  which 
can  be  more  highly  recommended  as  a  useful  gar- 
den plant  than  A.  verticillata.  It  flowers  freely 
either  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  the  con- 
servatory, commencing  in  January  and  continuing 
up  to  March.  Its  flowers  are  in  cylindrical  heads 
and  are  of  a  light  shade  of  yellow."  The  spine-like 
phyllodes  (usually  termed  leaves)  are  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in 
whorls.  ,  'The  species,  if  liljerally  treated,  is  one  of 
the  quickest  growing  and  most  profuse  flowering 
of  Acacias,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  if  it  be 
planted  out;  it  is  very  suitable  on  this  aiccount  for 
covering  pillars.  Some  large  specimens  are  now 
coming  into  flower  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 

Citrus  medica.— The  mode  of  growing  these 
here  is  in  large  pots.  I  have  fourteen  trees  from 
7  feet  to  9  feet  high  so  grown.  'They  are  plunged 
in  a  pit  of  Oak  leaves  3  feet  deep  (annually  re- 
newed). In  November,  when  the  jiit  is  emptied, 
they  are  all  well  cleaned  and  repotted  if  necessary; 
by  the  next  year  they  often  make  roots  through 
the  pots  into  the  leav"es  2  feet  long.  From  these 
trees  I  get  many  fine  fruits;  I  have  now  some 
weighing  nearly. "2  lbs.  each.  The  house  is  seldom 
heated,  and  2°  or  3°  of  frost  often  penetrate  it,  but 
last  winter  one  unexpectedly  intense  frost  rather 
punished  them ;  nearly  all  the  fruit  dropped,  yet 
the  trees  were  but  little  injured  and  are  now  quite 
right  again.  I  have  not  noticed  it  necessary,  as 
"G.  W.  S."  says,  to  keep  the  blossoms  dry  when 
setting.     Every  dry  day  throughout  the  summer 


the  trees  get  a  good  drenching  with  the  syringe, 
yet  they  set  more  than  I  allow  them  to  carry. 
When  the  larger  fruits  approach  ripeness,  I  sus- 
pend them  in  a  net  pocket,  as  when  they  become 
detached  from  the  stem,  in  falling  tliey  become 
bruised  and  perish.  AH  these  trees  1  struck  from 
cuttings,  but  it  requires  some  years  to  bring  them 
to  good  specimens.  'The  Citrus  family  are  amongst 
the  most  ornamental  of  plants,  but  are  not  so 
largely  grown  as  their  beauty  entitles  them  to  be. 
This  is  doubtless  in  great  measure  due  to  their 
liability  to  become  in  a  filthy  state  (engendered  by 
scale),  and  it  often  entails  much  trouble  to  clean 
them.  Unless  the  owner  loves  his  trees,  the  task 
would  most  likely  often  lead  to  their  being  dis- 
carded.— J.  M.,  C'harmouth,  Dorset. 

Bulbophyllum  comosum. — Unimportant  as 
the  Bulbophyllums  are  from  the  commercial  and 
even  the  general  Orchid  growers'  standpoint,  the 
genus  contains  many  species  of  very  great  interest, 
and  this,  in  a  few  instances,  is  also  combined  with 
no  little  beauty  of  flower.  A  species  which  suffi- 
ciently illustrates  this  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  warm 
Orchid  house  at  Kew  under  the  name  of  B.  como- 
sum. In  this  charming  little  plant  the  scapes  are 
erect  to  a  height  of  6  inches  or  7  inches,  but  the 
terminal  portion,  which  is  about  2  inches  long  and 
on  which  the  flowers  are  thickly  crowded,  suddenly 
curves  over  and  bends  downwards.  As  is  the  case 
with  many  Bulbophyllums,  it  is  the  sepals  which 
form  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower. 
They  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  quite  narrow  and 
pointed,  but  furnished  at  the  margins  and  also  on 
the  back  with  short  white  hairs,  which,  owing  to. 
their  number  and  the  close  arrangement  of  the 
flowers,  give  the  inflorescence  a  peculiarly  bristling 
appearance.  The  flowers  differ  from  those  of  any 
Bulbophyllum  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in 
being  white ;  indeed.  Sir  J.  Hooker,  in  his  "  Flora 
of  British  India,"  describes  it  as  resembling  no 
other  species  known.  It  was  collected  by  General 
Collett  in  Eastern  Burmah  a  year  or  two  ago  at  an 
elevation  of  6000  feet  on  the  Shan  Hills. 

'  A  wintry  scene. — We  are,  in  this  district,  at 
present  visited  by  a  greater  depth  of  snow  (and 
more  continues  to  come  at  intervals)  than  has 
been  the  case  for  many  years,  and  the  wintry 
scenery  is  really  grand.  From  the  terraces  and 
the  higher  points  of  the  hillsides  beyond,  miles  of 
country  in  all  points  of  the  compass  are  in  view 
clothed  with  the  snowy  mantle,  its  purity  unsullied 
to  any  perceptible  extent  by  sooty  deposits.  The 
variety  and  wildness  of  our  surroundings  add  to' 
the  charms  be)'ond  anything  that  could  be  con- 
ceived in  a  flat  country,  as  the  eye  takes  in  at  a' 
glance  from  any  standpoint  the  tidal  river  slowly 
wending  its  course  through  the  narrow,  sparsely- 
wooded,  but  fertile  valley ;  and  the  varied  and  well- 
wooded  hillsides,  rising  abruptly  on  each  side,  cul- 
minating in  lofty  and  comparatively  bare  rugged 
mountains,  their  distant  summits  appearing  to 
mingle  and  terminate  in  the  cloudless  sky.  Under 
the  more  immediate  vision  the  scene  is  also  varied 
and  beautiful,  every  snow-laden  twig  and  branch 
appearing  like  a  tracing  of  exquisite  lace,  which  a 
waft  of  wind  destroys,  but  is  as  delicately  repeated 
with  every  still  snow  shower,  the  Conifers  and 
Evergreens  (carrying  heavy  blankets)  giving  an 
idea  of  stability  in  comparison  to  the  deciduous 
trees  in  their  feathery  garment.  'Turning  from  the 
trees,  the  ice  on  almost  perpendicular  rocks  draws 
the  attention  ;  great  icicles  and  masses  of  ice  in  all 
forms  and  the  dark  trunks  of  noble  trees  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  groundwork  below  them. 
Such  sights  irresistibly  compel  one  to  pause  in 
admiration  of  scenes  of  such  indescribable  magni- 
tude and  beauty,  and  forget  for  the  time  being 
the  severity  and  the  cold  one  has  contracted  in' 
loitering  while  enraptured  with  such  wondrous 
views.  Could  the  denizens  of  our  large  cities  and 
towns  but  get  one  peep  at  such  a  sight,  it  would 
be  a  new  revelation  to  most  of  them  of  the  great 
and  ever-varied  beauties  of  Nature.  Unhappily, 
this  lovely  picture  will  have  its  dark  side  in  the 
suffering  "and  destruction  (human  and  vegetable) 
which  invariably  accompany  similar  visitations. — 
J.  R.,  Tam-y-bwlck. 
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HERBACEOUS  SPIRAEAS. 
The  genus  Spii-rtja,  although  foniiing  a  very  ex- 
tensive group  of  showy  garden  plants,  gives  us 
comparatively  few  really  useful  hardy  peren- 
nials. Shrubs  or  sub-shrubs  form  the  majority 
of  the  species,  and  a  well-cared-for  collection  of 
these  in  flower  is  very  beautiful.  A  few  (jf  the 
neat-growing,  free-flowering  shrubby  species 
might  l)e  used  with  advantage  in  mixed  borders, 
and  with  attention  need  not  to  any  appreciable 
extent  interfere  with  tlieir  herbaceiius  neigli- 
bours.  Taking  the  hardy  herbaceous  species  as 
a  whole,  not  more  tlian  six  or  seven  are  in 
general  cultivation. 


8.  PAi.M.\TA.  a  Japanese  species  of  less  robust 
habit,  may  almost  be  termed  semi-aqiiatie  ;  at  any 
I'ate  I  have  always  found  it  more  robust  and 
more  free-flowering  when  grown  on  the  edge  of  a 
pond  than  anywhere  else.  In  the  mixed  border 
it  generally  has  a  half-starved  appearance,  and 
never  flowers  so  freely  as  when  near  water.  It 
grows  from  2  feet  to  S  feet  or  even  4  feet  in  heiglit, 
the  stems  terruinated  by  huge  many-branched 
panicles  of  deep  crimson  flowers,  the  leaves  pal- 
mate, with  five  to  seven  lobes. 

S.  FlLlPENDUL.i  and  the  variety  with  double 
fiowersare  both  invaluable  for  tlie  rockery,  and  as 
they  may  be  grown  with  ease  and  flower  freely  all 
summer  they  can  be  recommended  to  growers  of 
select  hardy  plants. 

S.  LOB.\TA  somewhat  resembles  the  above,  and 
in  some  of  the  forms  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  two.  S.  palmata,  S.  purpurea,  S.  p.  alba,  kc,  are, 
I  believe,  all  forms  of  S.  lobata,  although  dift'er- 


Three  forms  of  the  Goat'.s-bearJ  Jleadtiw  Sweet  (Spira3a  Ai'uncus). 


The  GoAT's-BEAllD  (S.  Aruncus),  the  subject  of 
our  note,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  useful,  if 
not  the  showiest  of  the  group.  It  is  pretty  widely 
distributed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
a  vigorous  grower,  and  one  of  the  most  easily 
managed.  In  summer  and  early  autumn  it  pro"- 
duces  numerous  long  feathery  spikes  of  white 
flowers,  sweetly  fragrant,  and  when  seen  in  masses 
extremely  effective.  This  can  be  easily  starved 
both  in  the  matter  of  soil  and  space,  and  if 
cramped,  as  one  often  sees  it  in  small  gardens,  its 
character  is  quite  lost  and  no  idea  of  its  capa- 
bilities afforded.  Even  in  large  gardens  S.  Aruncus 
is  essentially  a  plant  for  grouping  in  woods  or 
semi-wild  portions  of  the  pleasure  garden,  and 
when  properly  arranged  with  a  suitable  back- 
ground may  be  made  a  feature  of  no  mean  preten- 
sions. It  requires  a  strong,  rich  soil,  and  does  not 
seem  to  mind  drought  so  much  as  most  of  its  con- 
geners. 


ing  considerably  from  the  type,  which  seems  to  be 
very  variable  in  itself.  The  flowers  vary  from  pale 
crimson  to  white,  and  in  the  case  of  purpurea,  the 
foliage  is  curiously  marked  with  purple  blotches. 
S.  venusta  and  digitata  are  somewhat  similar  and 
not  so  showy. 

S.  Ulmaeia. — The  several  forms  of  this,  more 
especially  that  with  green  and  gold  variegated 
leaves,  and  which  never  fails  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors,  are  too  good  to  throw  aside  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  above. 

S.  GIG.ANTEA,  recently  introduced  to  our  gardens, 
may  be  described  as  a  gigantic  Meadow  Sweet.  It 
grows  from  G  feet  to  10  feet  high,  with  huge  pal- 
mate leaves  and  large  fleecy  bunches  of  white 
flowers  terminating  the  stems.  Its  place  will 
eventually  be  found  to  be  in  the  wood  or  by  the 
lake. 

S.  ASTILBOIDBS  is  a  Comparatively  new  species 
and  of  unusual  merit,  both  for  mixed  border  and 


rockery  decoration,  it  is  also  a  moisture-loving 
plant,  and  will  be  found  more  satisfactory  in  every 
way  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  or  pond.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  all  the  other  species,  the  inflorescence 
much  branched,  and  the  flowers  of  a  dull  white 
closely  packed  on  the  stems.  It  is  being  forced  in 
many  places  for  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory, 
but  does  not  appear  to  relish  much  heat. 

K. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Tropaeolum  tuberosum.— Now  that  this  plant 
has  generally  been  killed  back,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  out-of-door 
roots.  Something  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
land  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  In  an  ordi- 
nary winter  old  specimens  might  be  safely  left  in 
dry  stony  land  or  chalk  soil,  especially  if  a  little 
covering  in  the  way  of  Bracken  be  given.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  it  is  not  desirable  to  leave 
the  roots  out,  or  rather  in  the  ground,  in  winter, 
quite  apart  from  the  consideration  of  their  degree  of 
hardiness.  For  this  reason :  The  tubers  not  only  be- 
come thickly  clustered  near  the  surface,  and  so  are 
apt  to  be  turncdto  pulpby  wet  and  frost,  but  it  is  just 
as  essential,  at  some  time  between  the  dying  down 
of  the  old  plant  and  the  commencement  of  growth 
of  the  young  tubers,  to  take  them  up  as  it  is  to 
take  up  a  root  of  Potato.  That  being  the  case,  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  take  up  the  roots  before 
the  tubers  become  seriously  frost-bitten.  And 
further,  as  a  question  of  culture,  it  is  much  better 
to  depend  on  a  new  strong  tuber,  freshly  planted 
in  the  spring,  than  on  old  plants  with  their  crowded 
tubers,  however  well  such  old  plants  may  have 
done  and  withstood  the  winter.  I  think  it  is 
pretty  well  understood  that  this  vigorous  climber  is 
more  free-flowering,  and  reaches  that  condition 
sooner  when  grown  in  poor  dryish  land  and  in  a 
sunny  situation.  GrowMi  in  rich  land  it  makes 
tremendous  growth,  and  hardly  gets  into  a  flower- 
ing state  until  the  end  of  September.  Something, 
however,  can  be  done  to  hasten  the  production  of 
flowers  by  setting  the  tubers  in  pots  in  January  or 
February,  and  so  allowing  them  to  come  on  with 
the  lengthening  days,  but  giving  them  the  protection 
of  a  frame  from  frosts.  The  forwardness  of  plants 
so  treate<l  will  be  obvious  compared  with  that  of 
tubers  freshly  set  two  months  or  so  later.  There 
are  some  interesting  facts  about  this  plant.  By 
accident  some  tubers  set  in  very  small  pots  got 
their  roots  through  into  good  soil.  They  were  left, 
and  the  set  of  new  tubers  was  produced  not 
under  the  soil,  but  on  the  surface  and  quite  ex- 
posed to  the  light.  One  hardly  need  say  that  the 
large  Pear-shaped,  creamy  white  tubers  with  (on 
their  most  exposed  sides)  a  tinge  of  gieen.  and 
their  numerous  eyes  beset  with  scarlet  ray-like 
streaks,  formed  a  pretty  feature,  and  one  perhaps 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  encourage,  which  I 
am  sure  can  be  done  by  the  double-pot  treatment, 
because  I  have  proved  it  in  more  than  a  solitary 
instance  to  be  capable  of  development  by  this 
means,  'the  7/wdusojierandi  is  RsfoWows:  ,Set  in  a 
3-inch  pot  one  strong  tuber  in  January,  the  thick 
end  of  the  tuber  upwards,  and  but  slightly  covered 
with  soil.  Allow  this  to  fill  its  pot  with  roots  in  a 
frame  where  frost  cannot  reach  it,  or  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  near  the  glass.  In  February  or  March 
simply  stand  the  small  pot  on  an  H-inch  pot, 
drained  and  filled  up  with  rich  soil,  allowing  the 
small  pot  to  go  down  info  it  about  an  inch,  and 
always  water  the  plant  at  the  low  pot  only,  where 
the  roots  will  take  possession  in  a  few  days.  When 
all  danger  from  late  frosts  is  over,  the  whole  may  be 
stood  anywhere  outside  in  the  sunshine,  preferably 
on  a  sunny  walk-side,  where  the  beautiful  tubers 
can  be  watched  during  their  formation,  rising  out 
and  hanging  over  the  smaller  pot,  and  where  also 
the  rambling  stems  may  find  something  on  which 
to  catch  by  their  tendril-like  leaf-stalks.  The 
chances  are  that  pots  exposed  in  this  way  will  not 
only  cause  the  plant  to  produce  a  visible  crop  of 
beautifully  coloured  tubers,  but  also  a  crop  of 
flowers  earlier  than  usual.  What  about  these 
tubers  as  huuian  food  '!     I   think  I  have  already 
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said  that  I  have  tried  them  boiled,  and  eaten  with 
melted  butter  and  toast.  In  that  way  they  are 
delicious.  1  ventured  to  try  thera  lately  in  the 
raw  state.  They  are  very  succulent,  the  flavour 
somewhat  like  the  Turnip  Radish,  but  stronger  in 
the  pepper-like  [priiprrty.  I  imagine  that  as  these 
tubers  keep  well  all  the  winter  in  sand,  they  might 
])rove  handy  as  one  ut'  the  ingredients  of  a  winter 
salad,  both  as  a  decoration  and  a  condiment.  I 
intend  to  try  it  in  the  salad.  1  think  1  may  as 
well  warn  my  readers  that  I  have  no  scientific 
authority  whatever  to  show  that  these  tubers  are 
wholesome  food,  I  may  further  explain  that  last 
year  I  ate  at  one  time  at  least  hn.lf-a-dozen 
medium-sized  tubers  in  the  boiled  state  as  above 
described.  They  were  agreeable,  and,  of  course,  if 
there  had  been  any  bad  after  effects,  1  shoidd  not 
have  said  so  much  on  the  subject.  It  is  just  as  well, 
however,  that  those  who  may  care  to  try  the  tubers 
in  the  raw  state  should  do  so  cautiously.  The 
jilant  is  very  prolific  in  its  production  of  tubers, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  ten  to  twenty 
good  tubers  on  a  root,  mostly  about  the  size  of  the 
Chisel  Pear. 

Helleborus  max iinus.— Large  anil  seasonable 
as  these  Christmas  Kose  bl<issonis  are.  they,  even  in 
their  best  form,  often  give  disappointment.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  plant,  but  the 
person.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  not 
a  really  white  variety,  and  the  flowers  cannot  do 
duty  when  cut  as  white  flowers.  There  are  white 
sorts,  audit  is  true  this  belongs  to  thesame  group,  but 
it  has  too  much  of  the  purplish-pink  tint  on  both 
sides  of  the  sepals,  and  I  fear  that  its  name  maxi- 
mus  too  often  tempts  those  who  are  not  .aware  of  its 
iluU  tints  to  plant  it  in  preference  to  the  smaller,  but 
purer  varieties.  It  is  a  splendid  kind  without 
doubt,  but  to  do  it  justice  it  shoulil  not  be  grown 
exposed  to  the  murky  weather  usual  at  its  flower- 
ing season,  bec^ause  its  tints  are  exactly  su<'h 
as  are  s])oiled,  and  indeed  rendered  very  un- 
sightly with  the  least  dark  stains.  If  well  grown 
under  glass,  however  cool,  you  may  expect  fine 
(lowers,  but  in  no  case  such  as  to  be  fit  for  use  as 
white.  By  far  the  best  wliite  is  H.  niger  .angusti- 
folius,  both  as  a  plant  to  cultivate  and  for  pure 
Ijlossom,  and  after  the  18"  of  frost  and  fogs  for  five 
days  black  ,is  night, it  is.almo.st  the  only  kind  of  the 
four  white  ones  grown  here  that  jiroves  of  any  use. 
In  planting,  select  young  go-ahead  plants  that  have 
been  cultivated,  i.e.,  plants  a  year  well  grown  since 
their  last  division  of  roots.  Set  them  deeply  in  a 
deep,  well-worked  loam  free  from  the  least  morsel 
of  manure.  So  dealt  with,  it  will  not  matter  much 
about  shade  or  no  shade  ;  a  deep  and  free  root  run 
gets  tnost  plants  over  many  minor  drawbacks,  and 
certainly  fortifies  shade  and  extra  moi.sture  lovers 
when  not  specially  provided  with  these  comli- 
tions, 

Nerine  crispa. — Speaking  of  this  under  a 
hardy  plant  he  uling,  whilst  there  is  a  fairly  good 
reason  for  doing  so,  the  degree  of  hardiness  should 
at  once  be  qualified,  and  perhaps  the  most  direct 
way  of  doing  so  will  be  to  speak  of  its  degree  of 
hardiness  by  comparison  with  other  well-known 
.fapanese  or  Cape  bulbs.  But  before  doing  that 
even,  I  can  attest  from  experience  that  bulbs  that 
have  been  grown  cool  are  capable  of  enduring  5° 
of  frost,  their  necks  being  quite  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  shallow  pots  nearly  frozen 
through.  I  do  not  suppose  that  greenhouse-nursed 
specimens  could  stand  cold  in  that  w.ay,  i.e..  un- 
aoclimatised  plants.  It  is,  however,  to  my  think- 
ing, quite  as  hardy  as  Amaryllis  Belladonna  or 
Crinum  longiflorum  when  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
way,  that  is,  planted  deeply  uiuier  a  south  wall 
in  light  soil  that  freely  allows  tlie  ripening  infiu- 
ences  of  so  much  sunshine  as  we  get.  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  value  and  beauty  of  the 
flowers.  Their  value  is  owing  to  the  delicate  and 
somewhat  unusual  pink  colour,  their  appearance 
in  the  depth  of  winter  when  grown  in  ii  cool  green- 
house, and  their  remarkable  durability,  especially 
if  kept  dry  and  .shiided  from  fitful  bursts  of  sun- 
shine. I  have  seen  flowers  last  from  the  midiUe  of 
January  well  into  M.arch.  I  now  come  to  a  matter 
that  discounts  the  value  of  this  bulb  from  the  hardv 


plantsman's  point  of  view.  The  delicately  tinted 
flowers  might  push  so  early  in  the  spring  or  late 
winter  as  to  be  destroyed  by  the  late  frosts,  and 
even  if  they  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  opening, 
the  delicate  tint  would  be  so  susceptible  to  injury 
in  damp  or  inclement  weather  as  to  be  practically 
of  no  use.  I  fear,  therefore,  that,  uidess  grown  in 
veryfavourcd  situati(uis  and  covered  by  handlights 
or  something  of  the  sort,  though  otherwise  hardy, 
we  may  not  profitably  grow  tliis  plant  except  in  a 
cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  unless  when  the  ob- 
ject is  that  of  preparing  the  bulbs  for  after-work. 
This  can  be  done,  I  know,  to  great  advantage  by 
planting  in  the  border  as  above  described,  where 
the  liulbs  sooner  attain  their  normal  size  and 
vigour  than  if  kept  in  pots,  and  as  the  bulb  freely 
produces  offsets,  the  latter  can  be  dealt  with  in 
this  way  profitably  in  regard  both  to  present  and 
future  blooming  stock.  Kemoving  the  bulbils  from 
the  full-sized  bulbs  when  the  foliage  has  died  off 
is  beneficial.  When  this  is  being  done,  however, 
it  will  be  as  well  not  to  injure  more  th.an  can  lie 
helped  of  the  long,  fresh,  stringy  roots. 

Eremuri.— I  have  grown  some  five  or  seven  va- 
rieties, and  nearly  all  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
early  growth,  even  when  kept  somewhiit  dry.  As 
this  habit  to  my  mind  constitutes  a  real  difficulty  in 
tliejgood  management  of  such  species  in  this  climate, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  help  them  by  such  methods 
as  we  may,  either  by  way  of  retarding  the  growth, 
or  so  protecting  it  that  the  long  foliage  may  not  be- 
come unsightly  by  reason  of  black  points  all  the 
after  part  of  the  season.  Such  help  may  be  given 
by  protecting  the  surrounding  surface  from  mois- 
ture, in  such  a  way,  however,  as  not  to  exclude  the 
free  circulation  of  air,  however  cold  the  weather 
may  be — something  say  after  the  style  of  large 
squares  of  glass  slightly  set  up.  well-aireil  hand- 
lights,  or  even  an  ordinary  light  of  moderate  size. 
Let  me  give  a  caution  here,  that  probing  the  soil 
for  anything  like  2  feet  around  the  crowns  of  good 
sized  plants  will  be  rather  risky,  as  the  roots,  whicli 
are  very  thick  and  very  succulent,  radiate  from 
the  crown  somewhat  near  the  stirface  and  to  a 
good  distance,  and  then  they  dip  their  points.  I 
have  found  that  when  growth  could  not  be  re- 
tarded conveniently  in  .some  such  way  as  the 
above,  the  next  best  plan  has  been  to  protect  the 
growth  by  means  of  alight  sprinkling  of  Bracken,  to 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  points  of  the  ,sprouts  begin  to 
assume  their  natural  or  green  colour,  when  also  the 
young  foliage  will  show  signs  of  unfolding.  There 
certainly  is  no  room  for  fear  as  to  the  hardiness  of 
all  the  varieties  I  have  tried,  but  there  is  the  very 
real  difhculty  of  saving  the  plants  with  such  early 
growth  from  the  blackening  effects  of  the  late 
frosts.  One  has  no  difficulty  whatever  with  pot 
plants,  because  these  can  be  made  t  o  sleep  in  several 
iiandy  ways  until  if  is  convenient  to  have  them 
grow'.  But  permanent  jiot  culture  is  totally  out  of 
the  question  for  ]ilants  of  such  large  size  and 
that  root  so  vigorously ;  still,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  take  such  arl vantage  as  we  may 
of  the  plants  whilst  in  their  young  state.  When 
planting  these  permanently,  the  soil  should  be 
made  light  by  means  of  plenty  of  wood  ashes,  and 
it  should  be  deeply  tilled.  If  you  attempt  to  plant 
other  things  near  to  the.se  giants,  you  mav  regret 
it  some  day  when  you  stab  the  thick  succulent 
roots  that  spread  in  the  way  already  described,  and 
I  mention  this  as  a  caution,  all  the  more  because 
the  plants  require  plenty  of  room  and  they  leave 
their  space  considerably  bare  in  midsummer  or 
soon  after;  at  any  rate,  they  then  begin  to  turn  sere. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  noble  as  these  plants  are, 
they  have  their  drawbacks  for  the  better  dressed 
parts  of  the  garden  ;  in  short,  they  have  a  season 
of  untidiness,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  otherwise  plant 
the  large  spaces  they  occupy.  From  my  experience 
of  these  plants  they  suggest  themselves  as  suited 
for  forming  speci.al  groups  in  positions  according 
to  taste,  where  could  be  tolerated  or  appreciated 
only  such  humlile,  surface-rooting  flowers  <as  Mig- 
nonette, Night-scented  Stock,  Nemophila  or  other 
annuals  that  could  be  easily  .sown  and  removed 
without  disturbing  the  soil  to  any  material  depth. 

Woodville,  Kirkstall.  J.  Wood. 


DOUECATHEtJN  .JKFFIIEVAN  CM. 
Foe  some  reason  or  other  this  well-marked  species 
has  become  somewhat  scarcer  of  late.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  noted  from  the  fact  that  in  most  gar- 
dens it  is  not  only  naturally  the  most  vigorous 
kind,  but  by  far  the  best  perennial.  One  is  aware 
that  all  the  Dodecatheons  are  true  perennials  in 
the  botanical  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  many  gar- 
dens the  Shooting  Stars  fail  to  do  well  for  more 
than  one  or  two  seasons,  when  the  roots  in  a  some- 
what peculiar  way  break  up.  This  is  just  where 
the  interesting  part  of  their  successful  culture 
comes  in,  and  where  possibly  I  may  contribute 
some  hints  worth  f\irther  investigation,  both  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  roots  breaking  up  and  how  to 
treat  them  l)y  way  of  prevention,  and  also  with  a 
view  to  propagating  stock  by  means  of  the  detached 
parts.  Like  the  plants  of  most  other  primulaceous 
genera,  those  of  Dodecatheon  generally  come  to 
the  surface  every  year.  The  kinds  that  are  least 
in  the  habit  of  doing  so  are  the  less  liable  to  suffer 
in  the  way  of  breaking  up  at  the  crowns,  and  trac- 
ing back  the  cause,  it  will  be  found  that  those  that 
best  retain  their  positions  well  under  the  surface  are 
those  whose  roots  are  not  only  longest,  but  have 
the  habit  of  going  straight  down,  and  not  radiating 
close  under  the  surface,  like  several  of  the  varieties 
of  Meadia  and  integrifolium  (if  the  latter  can  be 
said  to  be  a  species).  If  the  stronger  roots  that 
spring  from  the  central  portion  immediately  under 
the  crown  are  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
but  a  very  slender  neck  or  attaching  joint  thereto 
compared  with  the  thickness  of  the  root  at  the 
part,  so  that  it  only  requires  in  my  view  a  few  of 
our  alternate  frosts  and  thaws  to  wrench  the  roots 
from  the  crowns,  and  the  more  the  roots,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  radiating  set  clo.se  under  the  surface, 
are  aft'ected  by  opposing  frost  action,  the  more  the 
injury  to  the  kind  spoken  of  comes  about.  I  have 
been  further  inclined  to  take  this  view  because  I 
have  generally  found  that  until  the  frost  came  the 
breaking  asunder  of  strong  roots  from  crowns  had 
not  taken  place.  And  further  (which  I  take  to  be 
an  even  more  important  fact),  the  crowns  are 
generally  left  with  some  roots  intact,  but  those 
roots  are  always  left  on  one  side  of  the  crown  and 
close  together,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  to 
speak  of  that  had  been  torn  from  that  side  of  the 
crown.  This  more  than  anything  else  has  led  me 
to  believe  that  not  only  are  these  surface-rooting 
plants  easily  injured  by  mechanical  frost  action 
snapping  the  tender  joints  of  root  and  crown,  but 
that  where  the  roots  have  been  better  grounded, 
or  otherwise  stronger  on  one  side,  they  have  held  on 
to  the  crown. 

So  sidiject  to  this  sort  of  thing  is  D.  integri- 
folium, that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  my  light 
soil  to  transplant  it  annually.  The  present  species 
is  perhaps  in  the  other  extreme  ;  its  roots  are  very 
long  and  go  straight  down,  and  though  the  crowns, 
like  those  of  the  Pa!onia,  enjoy  having  their  noses  just 
]  leeping  to  thelight  all  the  winter,  I  havenever  noticed 
that  they  l)ecome  lifted  or  torn  from  their  roots. 
Hence  my  surprise  that  this  plant  shoidd  seem  to 
be  scarcer  than  usual,  as  if  many  had  experienced 
its  loss,  though  not  susceptible  to  break  up  like 
other  sorts.  With  me  it  has  grown  in  the  same 
place  for  five  or  six  years,  and  even  then  did  not 
require  any  help,  making  foliage  1  foot  or  15 
inches  long  and  running  up  Hower-scapes  to  ni'arly 
twice  that  length.  When  the  roots  break  off  in 
the  above  way  from  any  sort,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
dress  them  liberally  with  wood  ashes  in  the  dry  state 
to  first  make  sure  of  killing  or  di.slodging  slugs  and 
snails,  tlien  to  top-dress  with  sand  and  leaf-mould 
rather  thickly.  By  this  aid  the  old  crowns  start 
with  renewed  vigour  in  s]iring,  and  all  the  severed 
rootlets  push  growth  from  the  apices  of  the  stronger 
parts.  By  leaving  the  roots  in  their  positions  and 
treating  them  in  this  way.  you  may  suppose  that 
you  get  a  crowded  group,  as  you  really  do  in  a 
"sense,  but  from  the  fact  of  their  being  somewhat 
aliove  the  ordinary  ground  level,  unless  they  are 
carefully  watched  aiul  watered  in  the  summer,  they 
may  shrivel  u)).  But  if  you  can  manage  to  grow 
them  during  one  season,  the  roots  will  be  most 
valuable  for  lifting  in  late  summer,  to  be  then  re- 
p'anted   at   least  2  inches  below  the  surface.     So 
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dealt  with,  they  are  safe  from  the  following  winter's 
frosts,  and  may  make  strong  plants  for  at  least  one 
or  two  seasons  until  the  breaking  up  ag:ain  repeats 
itself. 

With  regard  to  D.  Jeffreyanum,  supposing  you 
have  strong  plants,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  pro- 
pagate it.  Dig  up  the  strong  roots  entirely,  re- 
move the  stronger  roots  issuing  from  nearthe  crown, 
selecting  those  with  a  wart-like  excrescence  on  the 
upper  shoulder,  and  wliich  is  in  reality  a  rudi- 
mentary crown.  These  either  planted  or  potted 
make  nice  stock  the  first  season  ;  they  should,  how- 
ever, be  kept  intact  with  all  their  long  and  numer- 
ous filn'cs.  From  these  you  get  speedier  results 
than  from  seed.  Seed  is  abundantly  produced  by 
this  kind,  but  to  obtain  success  it  should  be  sown  in 
summer  immediately  it  is  ripe.  J.  Wood. 


THE  PINK. 
Thbee  are  two  prime  features  in  a  florist's  Pink  ; 
one  is  its  exquisite  fragrance,  and,  unlike  many  of  the 
Carnations — one  might  say  most  of  them — wliich  are 
generally  devoid  of  fragrance  or  possess  it  only  very 
faintly,  the  Pinks  are  all  sweet-scented  ;  it  seems 
to  be  a  condition  of  their  nature.  The  other  is  the 
lacing  on  the  petal  margins,  in  a  well  developed 
Hower  so  dense  and  regular.  Given,  then,  a  full 
bloom  that  is  of  full  substance,  pure  in  the  ground, 
and  regularly  laced  with  some  shade  of  purple  and 
purple-crimson,  or  lilac  through  shades  of  red  to 
crimson,  and  there  is  a  flower  worthy  the  accept- 
ance of  anyone.  To  have  Pink  blossoms  of  large 
size  and  finely  laced,  the  plants  should  be  grown  in 
a  well-prepared  bed  in  the  open  made  up  of  rich 
soil,  and  the  plants  placed  in  it  in  October.  It  is 
only  plants  which  are  thoroughly  established  that 
can  be  expected  to  have  well-laced  flowers.  It 
is  sometimes  said  of  tlie  Carnation  that  it  is 
coddled  and  debilitated  by  being  kept  in  cold 
frames  through  the  winter,  but  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  Pink,  which  is  grown  wholly  in  the 
open  and  thoroughly  exposed  to  all  weathers. 

The  soil  of  most  gardens  will  grow  Pinks.  If  it 
is  a  good  yellow  loam,  or  a  black  one  of  good 
heart,  so  much  the  better.  If  this  be  dug  in  Sep- 
tember, and  road  or  river  sand,  the  former  from  a 
gravelled  road,  the  latter  from  a  shallow  fast-running 
stream,  and  well  rotted  manure  be  freely  addedf, 
then  there  is  a  good  bed  for  Pinks.  Road  scrapings 
with  horse  droppings  make  good  ingredients  for  a 
Pink  bed,  and  the  root  fibres  run  freely  in  it.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  plant  such  a  bed,  but  the  best  plants 
for  placing  in  a  bed  in  January  or  February  are 
those  which  have  been  wintered  in  pots,  because 
they  are  certain  to  have  rooted  well  and  they  can 
be  placed  in  the  ground  without  disturbing  the  ball 
of  roots  very  much.  Plants  lifted  from  the  open 
ground  at  midwinter  or  in  early  spring  are  apt  to 
lose  the  soil  about  the  roots  and  then  a  decided 
check  occurs.  I  have  known  orders  to  come  to  a 
nurseryman  for  Pinks  so  late  as  April.  When  they 
have  got  into  active  growth,  it  is  practically 
impossible  such  plants  can  bloom  well,  because 
they  are  checked  in  their  progress  late  in  the  sea- 
son. 

A  few  goDd  laced  Pinks  are  to  be  found  in 
Clara,  the  lacing  reddish  purple,  a  flower  with 
stout  and  finely-rounded  petals.  Rosy  Gem  has  a 
paler  lacing,  very  broad,  and  the  blossoms  sweetly 
fragrant.  Henry  Hooper  has  a  rich  dark  lacing,  a 
flower  of  large  size,  full,  and  very  handsome.  One 
of  the  best  is  Boiard,  a  favourite  flower  with  all 
growers,  a  good  grower,  laces  well,  and  very  full 
and  _  fine.  Modesty  is  remarkable  for  its  pale 
pinkish  lilac  lacing,  sometimes  deepening  to  bright 
rosy  purple  ;  it  is  very  early  and  free,  and  makes  a 
charming  border  variety.  Another  excellent  border 
variety  is  found  in  Mrs.  Waite,  small,  very  pretty, 
and  free.  Beauty  is  another  small-flowered  variety, 
but  very  free  to  cut  from.  A  very  fine  Pink  is  found 
in  Empress  of  India  ;  it  is  very  distinct,  fine  in 
colour,  the  lacing  rich  and  deep.  The  Rector, 
very  fine ;  Minerva,  Jessica,  Eurydice.  Device. 
George  White,  Excelsior,  very  fine.are  also  good 
laced  varieties,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
some  of  the  before-mentioned  have  been  in  culti- 
vation thirty  and  forty  years.     Some  persons  might 


be  led  to  think  the  laced  Pinks  are  all  alike,  but 
there  is  more  difference  between  them  than  is 
usually  fancied,  and  cultivators  who  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  peculiarities  by  growing  them 
are  able  to  detect  marked  dift'erences  between  the 
varieties. 

Three  new  varieties  of  laced  Pinks  (raised  by  Mr. 
James  Thurstan.  of  Cardiff)  are  being  distributed 
from  Manchester.  They  arc  James  Thurstan.  John 
Dorrington,  and  George  Hodgkinson,  all  remark- 
able for  the  purity  of  the  ground  colour,  fine 
quality  of  petal,  and  refined  lacing.  James  Thur- 
stan is,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  laced  J'ink  ever 
raised,  a  flower  of  the  highest  quality,  the  other 
two  being  also  remarkably  good. 

Of  fine  old  bonier  Pinks  of  various  colours,  men- 
tion may  be  m  ide  of  Anna  Boleyn,  very  good  in- 
deed, and  always  in  great  demand  ;  Rubens,  pink 
with  dark  centre ;  Ascot,  pink,  with  crimson  centre  ; 
Mrs.  Sinkins.  white,  grown  very  largely  for  cut- 
ting from  ;  Clifton  White,  an  improvement  upon 
Mrs.  Sinkins  ;  and  Lord  Lyon,  a  flower  of  very  tine 
shape,  pinkish  lilac  with  dark  centre. 

Of  newer  border  varieties,  there  are  Her  Majesty, 
white  ;  Charmer,  pink,  with  dark  centre ;  Beauty 
of  Sale,  pale  pink,  fimbriated,  very  good  ;  Norali, 
blush,  with  rosy  purple  centre ;  Flirt,  pale  pink, 
with  rosy  purple  lacing;  Charles  Lockyer,  pink, 
with  deep  rosy  purple  lacing ;  Beauty,  white,  with 
slight  rosy  purple  lacing ;  and  Fimbriata,  soft 
pink,  the  petal  edges  deeply  fimbriated. 

Pinks  are  propagated  by  means  of  pipings,  which 
are  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  from  the  base  of 
the  plant,  and  layering  the  same  as  Carnations, 
which  is  a  practice  much  followed  in  the  midland 
districts.  The  quickest  way  to  strike  them  is  to 
put  them  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil  firmly  pressed 
about  the  cuttings;  place  them  in  a  gentle  bottom- 
heat  with  bell-glasses  over  them.  Or  they  can  be 
put  into  sandy  soil  in  the  border  where  there  is  a 
little  shade,  in  little  clumps,  with  bell-glasses  over 
them,  and  they  will  root,  though  not^  so  quickly 
as  when  the  pots  are  plunged  in  bottom-heat.  The 
earlier  in  the  summer  the  pipings  can  be  struck,  so 
much  the  stronger  are  the  plants  for  placing  in  the 
open  ground  in  the  autumn. 

It  is  customary  to  raise  a  Pink  bed  6  inches  or 
8  inches  above  the  ground  level.  This  is  done  that 
the  heavy  autumn  and  winter  rains  may  drain 
away  from  the  roots  of  the  plants,  as,  though  the 
Pink  is  perfectly  hardy,  stagnant  moisture"  about 
the  roots  is  found  to  be  very  injurious  to  it. 

R.  D. 


black  scales.  The  bulbs  looked  more  like  skinned 
Almonds  than  bulbs  which  one  buys.  However,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  kill  or  cure.  They  were 
planted  in  the  garden  again,  and  lifted  in  1«90 
much  more  healthy  and  larger  in  bulk.  They  were 
no.xt  planted  on  a  woodland  sloping  bank,  from 
which  the  Grass  and  weeds  had  been  cleared ; 
they  flowered  fairly  well  and  the  foliage  was  all 
healthy.  They  wore  not  lifted  last  year,  but  to- 
day (January  4)  arc  .-iiipearing  above  ground, 
tliough  the  ground  is  as  hard  as  iron.  1  believe 
that  a  bulb  attacked  by  the  disease,  if  taken  in 
time,  may  be  improved' in  health;  but  if  once  a 
grub  has  eaten  tlie  marrow  out  of  it.  it  is  useless. 
Penicuicli.  C.  W.  C'OW.\N. 


DAFFODIL  DISEASE.  • 

I  HAVE  just  seen  the  letter  on  the  above  subject, 
signed  John  Speir,  on  page  12  in  your  issue  of' 2nd 
January,  and  think,  when  he  compares  the  disease 
with  the  ravages  of  the  Daffodil  grub,  he  must  be 
one  of  those  favoured  few  who  have  not  had  a 
visitation  of  the  disease  proper.  In  my  experience 
of  twelve  years  I  have  had  visitations  of  both,  and 
find  the  disease  which  attacks  the  base  of  the 
bulb  and  the  scales  most  prevalent  in  the  natural 
species  in  gardens.  Those  varieties  (Tenby,  cam- 
bricus,  Irish  nanus,  &c.)  which  die  out  in  the  garden 
flourish  on  the  woodland  banks  not  fifty  yards 
distant. 

Garden  hybrids,  with  few  exceptions,  are  seldom 
attacked,  though  yellow  and  white  trumpet  varie- 
ties seem  especially  subject  to  it.  The  grub,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  to  attack  the  most  costly 
and  valuable  varieties  of  all  classes.  The  bulb 
at  lifting  time  appears  quite  healthy,  and  it  is 
only  at  about  planting  time,  when  it  gives  by  pres- 
sure between  finger  and  thumb,  that  you  suspect 
the  possibility  of  a  grub.  The  disease"  proper  will 
attack  and  kill  the  whole  of  one  variety.  The  grub 
is  only  found  in  one  or  two  isolated  bulbs.  I  had 
a  long  line  of  Golden  Spur  which  lifted  very  badly 
in  August,  1889,  rootless  and  black.  They  lay 
exposed  to  sunshine  and  weather  for  some  weeks, 
and  before  planting  time  I  examined  every  individual 
bulb,  and  with  a  fine  cutting  knife  took  off  the 
black  base,  which  by  this  time  had  become  hard 
and    dry  and  easily  broke   off,   and   scraped   the 


SEASONABLE  NOTES    ON    FLORISTS- 
FLOWERS. 
The  Atjeicula.— With  the  advent  of  the  new  year, 
the  fancier  of  these   charming  garden   favourites 
is    looking    forward   to   the    development   of  the 
snowy   white  foliage,  to  be  followed  later  by  the 
delicately  tinted  blossoms.     I  have  found  that  the 
garden  varieties  are  as  hardy  as  the  wild  plant. 
The  beautiful  green,  grey,  and  white-edged  varie- 
ties produce   their    flowers    well   in   ordinary  un- 
heated  garden  frames,  but  to  bring  tliem  up  to  the 
highest  standard  the  plants  should  be  put  into  a. 
heated  pit  or  a  light  low-roofed  span-house.     Our 
plants,    comprising  about   a   thousand   specimens, 
are  now  in  frames,  but  by  the  middle  of  January 
the  stock  of  flowering  plants  will  be  removed  into 
the  heated  span-roof  specially  arranged  for  Auri- 
culas.    The  lights  can  be  drawn  off  entirely  in  fine 
weather,  and  the  house  itself  is  freely  exposed  to 
light  and  air.     The  advantage  of  such  a  house  is 
that  the  owner  is  able  to  examine  his  plants  with- 
out being  exposed   to   the  inclement   weather  we 
experience  in  the  early  months  of  the  j'ear.     The 
first  thing  we  do  when  the  plants  are  cleaned  and 
neatly  arranged  in  the  house  is  to  fumigate  them 
to  destroy  any   of   the   aphis   tribe  that   may  be 
ensconced  under  the  leaves.     I  fancy  strong  doses 
of  tobacco  smoke  considerably  bother  the  woolly 
aphis.     I  do  know  that  it  detests  the  fine  tobacco 
powder  sold  in  tin  boxes  by  most  seedsmen.     This 
substance,  dusted  in  a  dry  state  round  the  necks 
of  the  plants,  drives   the   pest   from   there  under 
ground.     It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  life 
history   of    this    species  of  aphis.     During  nearly 
the  whole  year  it  lodges  on  the  roots  of  the  Auri- 
cula until  the  flowering  season  is  well  over,  when 
it  leaves  the  roots  and  swarms  over  the  leaves  in  a 
winged  state.     Even  the  glass  roof  becomes  thinly 
studded  with  them.     It  is  singularthat  this  curious 
insect    does    no  perceptible  harm   to   the   plants; 
whereas  a  small  colony  of  the  ordinary  green-fly 
cripples  the  strongest  plants  in  a  few  weeks.  Many  of 
our  plants  are  quite  dust-dry  when  they  are  brought 
into  the  house.     Such  require  to  be  watered  several 
times  before  the  soil  is  well  saturated,  but  after  it 
is  found  that  all  the  plants  are  well  watered,  t\\e.\ 
must  not  receive  any  more  until  each  plant  is  well 
on  the  dry  side.     They  may  require  looking  o\er 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  no  plants   shoulil 
be  watered  except  such  as  really  need  it,     The  off- 
sets and  small  seedling  plants  will  require  lookinff 
after,  and  if  there  is  rooiu  in  the  heated  house  the 
offsets  may  be  repotted.  The  seedlings  which  vege- 
tated late  in  the  autumn  may  be  pricked  out.   They 
are  \ery  small,  and  a  dozen  of  them  will  go  into  a 
l-J-inch  pot.     The    offsets    are  now  some   of   them 
three   or  four  in   2s-inch  pots  ;    these   are   parted 
out  and  planted  singly  in  the  same-sized  flower-pot. 
and  those  singly  in  pots  are  planted  into  larger  ones. 
What  are  termed  the  alpine  Auriculas  we  allow- 
to  produce  their  flowers  in  the  ordinary  frames  ; 
they  do  not  need  the  frost   to  be  kept  from  them 
except  to  the  extent  of  a   mat  thrown  over   the 
glass  on  frosty  nights.     We  have  some  of  these  al- 
pines   in   the  rock   garden,  and   they  flower  very 
freely.     The  severe  frost  in  Christmas  week  caused 
a  large  number  of  the  leaves  to  decay,  and  after 
these  were  removed  the  plants  looked  fresh  and 
well  when  the  mild  weather  returned.    Again,  as  I 
write  these  lines  frost  has  set  in  and  the  plants  are 
frozen  hard.     It  is  the  rapid  changes  from  frost  to 
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thaw,  and  from  comparatively  mild  weather  to 
frost  again,  that  does  so  much  mischief  to  our 
]>lants  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  effect  of  it  is 
:ilso  visible  in  tlie  frames.  Slugs  should  be  looked 
after,  as  they  are  very  troublesome  in  mild 
weather. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.  The  plants  in  the 
ordinary  garden  frames  intended  for  pot  culture 
liassed  through  the  first  severe  frost  without  any 
injury,  and  they  having  been  looked  over  and 
cleaned  about  tlie  middle  of  December,  not  much 
further  attention  will  be  needed.  Where  any  plants 
are  seen  to  be  under  a  drip,  they  should  be  removed. 
Out  of  doors  not  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
attending  to  the  plants,  except  to  look  over  them 
when  a  thaw  has  set  in  after  a  frost ;  the  plants 
not  firmly  established  may  have  been  thrown  out 
of  the  ground  and  should  be  pressed  in  firmly  with 
tlie  fingers.  Any  unsteady  plants  likely  to  snap 
over  with  high  \vinds  should  have  a  neat  stick 
jilaced  to  them  if  this  has  not  been  done. 

Pinks. — These  more  wiry-stemmed  plants  pass 
through  the  winter,  as  a  rule,  more  safely  than 
{'arnations  and  Picotees.  There  is  some  danger  of 
lilants  dying  off  during  the  winter  from  various 
<-auses,  such  as  slugs,  the  leather-coated  grub,  mice 
or  rabbits.  As  a  precaution  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
jiot  up  a  pair  of  each  variety  and  to  winter  them  in 
a  ciild  frame.  They  can  be  planted  out  in  a  bed  or 
in  borders  in  the  spring  if  they  are  not  needed  to 
fill  up  blanks.  The  plants  wintered  in  pots  and 
jilanted  out  in  the  spring  seldom  produce  such  well- 
laced  flowers  as  those  established  in  the  open 
border. 

The  forcing  Pinks  now  need  attention, 
and  to  obtain  the  charming  sweetly-perfumed 
flowers  which  they  freely  produce  early  in  the  year 
it  is  necessary  they  should  be  forced  in  a  light 
liosition  near  the  glass  roof  of  any  house  where 
the  minimum  temperature  is  from  45°  to  50°,  As 
soon  as  the  plants  have  fairly  started  to  grow  the 
temperature  may  be  increased  to  55°.  It  will  soon 
he  time  to  put  in  cuttings  to  produce  plants  for 
next  year.  There  is  usually  a  sufficient  number  of 
growths  produced  from  the  base  of  the  plants.  | 
'I'his  •■grass,"  as  it  is  termed,  strikes  root  very 
freely  in  the  bottom-heat  of  a  bed  in  the  forcing 
house.  A  dozen  or  more  of  these  cuttings  may  be 
inserted  in  a  5-inch  pot,  to  be  planted  out  in  shal- 
low boxes  3  inches  or  i  inches  asunder,  to  be  again 
plinted  out  in  the  open  ground  after  they  have 
been  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air.  They  will, 
however,  not  be  ready  to  plant  out  in  the  open  air 
until  May.  If  they  are  set  out  on  a  piece  of  rich 
ground,  well  worked,  and  1  foot  asunder,  good 
large  clumps  will  be  obtained  by  the  end  of 
September  with  very  little  trouble.  They  should 
then  be  potted  up  at  that  time  for  forcing  the  fol- 
lowing winter  and  spring. 

Hollyhocks.— The  plants  of  these,  whether 
they  be  old  stools  or  young  plants  propagated  from 
eyes  or  cuttings  during  the  previous  summer  and 
autumn,  ought  to  be  wintered  in  frames,  and  if  a 
heated  house  can  be  afltorded  the  old  stools,  cut- 
tings thrown  up  from  their  base  will  now  be  ready 
to  take  oflt.  Each  cutting  with  a  heel  attached 
may  be  planted  in  a  2J-inch  pot  in  fine  sandy  soil. 
The  cuttings  are  placed  in  a  heated  house  in  a  mild 
bottom-heat,  a  light  is  placed  closely  over  them, 
the  top  ]iart  being  taken  off  and  wiped  every  morn- 
ing. Tliey  seldom  require  water  until  roots  are 
formed,  which  will  be  in  two  weeks  or  so.  These 
produce  fine  flowering  plants  the  same  season. 

J.  Douglas. 


lack  the  fibrous  tufty  root  which  makes  the 
Violetta  strain  perennial.  The  late  Charles 
Turner,  of  Slough,  considered  the  origin  of  our 
show  Pansies  to  have  been  selected  sorts  of 
wild  Viola  tricolor  crossed  with  Viola  altaica.  I 
am  an  old  Pansy  grower,  andean  recollect  their  be- 
ginnings about  "the  year  1)S34  or  18:!5.  Mr.  Downie 
is,  ])erhaps,  the  veteran  Pansy  grower  in  Scotland, 
and  1  am  afraid  will  rather  think  very  little  of 
tufted  Pansies  or  their  growers.  —  C.  STUART, 
HillsUle,  Chlrnside.  N II. 


Tufted  Pansies. — Botanically,  Violets,  Pansies, 
and  Heartsease  are  all  tlie  same.  Tufted  Pansies 
are  crosses  from  the  garden  Pansy  and  Viola  cor- 
nuta,  the  latter  being  the  seed-bearer.  Pollen  from 
V.  corn\ita  applied  to  the  Pansy  produces  a  common 
enough  form  of  bedding  Pansy — never  the  tufty 
root  growth  obtained  when  the  cross  is  the  other 
way.  I  have  jiroved  this  by  actual  hand-crossing, 
as  shown  in  the  notice  in  THE  G.vrden  of  the 
19th  ult.  Most  strains  of  tufted  Pansies  are 
bred    the     wrong     way.    and     in     consequence 


CHOICE  HARDV  ANNUALS. 
It  would  be  a  wearisome  undertaking  to  count  the 
number  of  hardy  annuals  offered  for  sale  in  a 
popular  catalogue.  The  largest  garden  can  accom- 
modate only  a  small  selection,  and  to  endeavour  to 
pick  out  the  most  worthy  to  grow  is  bewildering 
to  those  who  are  not  to  some  extent  acquainted 
with  them.  Annuals  being  readily  raised  and 
quick  to  bloom,  are  liked  in  consequence,  and  to 
those  who  love  flowers  and  whose  means  and  time 
are  limited,  they  are  particularly  acceptable.  They 
can  be  sown  in  the  open  and  let  alone  until  they 
require  a  little  thinning  out  and  tying  up,  as  some 
little  training  of  this  kind  is  required  by  the 
tallest-growing  among  them.  They  flower  freely, 
and  if  not  particularly  lasting,  they  are  very  bright 
and  effective  for  a  time.  A  small  packet  of  seed 
will  give  enough  for  successional  sowings.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  they  too  often  receive  so  small  an 
amount  of  culture,  and  they  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  the  groinid  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown 
were  dug  and  manured,  and  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough  are  thinned  out  to  a  few,  for  a  few 
with  space  in  which  to  develop  are  far  better  than  a 
number  so  thickly  crowded  as  to  impede  the  well- 
being  of  each  other.  A  pretty  border  can  be  ar- 
ranged by  selecting  some  of  tall  growth  to  go  at 
the  back,'  and  so  fall  away  to  the  dwarfest  in  front, 
or  if  it  is  an  oblong  or  square  bed.  and  it  is  desir- 
able the  face  should  be  to  the  cardinal  points,  then 
let  the  tallest  be  in  the  middle,  making  the 
dwarfest  the  front  line  all  roiuul.  The  grower  can 
sow  in  lines  of  one  variety  or  he  can  form  his  bed 
of  little  patches  of  different  subjects  to  his  liking. 
In  purchasing  seeds  I  would  not  advise  him  to  buy 
packets  of  seeds  of  a  great  many  kinds,  but 
rather  to  purchase  a  packet  each  of  some  good 
ones  he  may  fancy,  and  while  having  as  much 
variety  as  possible,  securing  miiformity  of  growth 
ailH  arrangement.  Sowing  may  be  done  at  the  end 
of  March  or  in  April,  according  as  the  weather 
suits  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  favours.  The 
soil  should  be  loosened,  broken  up  fine,  flattened 
down  a  bit  and  the  seed  grains  scattered  thinly 
over  it.  The  smaller  the  seeds  the  more  thinly  they 
should  be  sown,  and  the  grains  covered  up  thinly 
with  a  little  fine  soil.  Sowing  is  a  simple  method, 
but  it  requires  to  be  done  with  judgment,  and,  in 
common  with  all  other  questions  in  the  garden, 
what  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well. 

For  its  pretty  rosy  blue  colour,  Aspernla  aurea 
setosa  is  well  worth  attention  ;  it  is  free,  slightly 
fragrant,  and  grows  to  al)out  a  foot  in  height. 
Bartonia  aurea  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  hardy 
ann\uils.  with  large  golden-yellow  flowers,  freely 
produced.  It  also  averages  about  a  foot  in  height. 
Of  our  double  garden  Marigolds  there  are  three 
well  worthy  attention,  \iz.,  Meteor,  yellow  striped, 
and  bordered  with  <leep  yellow  ;  I^e  Proust,  lemon, 
ti)jped  with  a  darker  colour  ;  and  Sutton's  Orange 
Kin.g,  a  very  fine  variety,  with  large  double  flowers 
of  great  beauty.  These  grow  from  1  foot  to  !.'< 
inches.  Of  the  annual  varieties  of  Calliopsis  there 
are  bicolor  coronata,  maroon,  splashed  with  gold, 
and  Drumnuuidi.  yellow,  with  dark  centre,  from  2 
feet  to  3  feet  in  height.  Of  Candytufts  there  are 
Dmmett's  Crimson,  very  bright ;  Carmine,  a  very 
fine  French  variety  ;  and  Empress,  with  huge  spikes 
of  large,  well-formed,  jnire  white  flowers.  They 
average  1  foot  in  height.  The  jjretty  rosy  pink 
Catchfly  is  charming,  very  free,  and  about  1  foot  in 


height.  Of  the  annual  Chrysanthemums,  the 
single  yellow,  and  the  double  3ellow,  and  double 
white  forms  of  coronarium,  the  double  Marguerites 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  and  the  varieties  of 
cariiuitiuu  or  tricolor,  as  they  are  generally  termed; 
the  fornuT  .3  feet,  the  latter  2  feet  in  height, 
all  well  repay  good  cultivation.  Of  the  Clarkias, 
seleid  the  dark  rose-coloured  variety  integri-petala 
(li  feet),  anil  Mrs.  Langtry,  a  variety  of  integri- 
pet.ala,  ]uire  white,  the  centre  carmine,  growing 
about  the  same  hcught.  Of  the  Collinsias,  C.  bicolor, 
liurjile  aiul  white;  and  grandiflora,  dark  purple, 
both  about  1  foot  in  height. 

The  garden  would  be  incomplete  ^vithout  such 
climbers  as  Convolvulus  major,  some  of  the  charm- 
ing varieties  of  Eckford's  ne%v  Sweet  Peas,  and 
that  popular  favourite  the  Canary  Bird  plant; 
the  last  is  delightful  when  associated  with  Sweet 
Peas.  Of  the  dwarf  forms  of  Convolvulus,  the 
puce  and  the  crimson-violet  are  singularly  showy  ; 
they  reach  about  a  foot  in  height,  bianthus 
Heddewigi  and  its  varieties  are  all  charming  an- 
nuals, and  enable  one  to  cut  and  come  again,  so 
prolific  are  they  of  bloom  ;  they  average  from  9 
inches  to  a  foot  high.  The  yellow  Erysimum  arkan- 
sanum,  1  foot,  and  the  orange  Perowskianum  are 
both  very  showy  hardy  annuals,  the  latter  G  inches 
taller.  Eutoca  viscida  grows  to  a  foot  in  height, 
and  its  intensely  blue  flowers  are  verv*  handsome. 
Gilia  laciniata  (1  foot)  bears  a  profu.sion  of  heads 
of  lavender-blue,  and  is  very  pretty.  Gypsophila 
elegans  rosea  is  well  adapted  for  hanging  baskets  ; 
it  bears  a  great  profusion  of  rose-coloured  blos- 
soms. Hibiscus  africanus  is  a  somewhat  stately 
aimual,  sulphur  with  dark  centre,  IJ  feet,  and 
blooms  late,  Kaulfussia  amelloides  var.,  violet,  is 
of  dwarf  growth,  about  (>  inches,  the  blossoms  very 
dark.  Of  the  pretty  dwarf  Leptosiphons,  I  like 
rosaceus  the  best  ;  it  forms  a  dense  mass  of  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers,  and  scarcely  exceeds  6  inches 
in  height.  That  pretty  Toadfla.x  (Linaria  aurea 
reticulata)  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden  ;  1 
foot,  the  flowers  purple  flaked  with  gold.  For 
brilliancy  of  colour,  scarcely  anything  can  com- 
pare with  Linuni  grandifloriuu  rubrum.  and  it  is 
very  free,  about  1  foot.  Of  the  annual  Lupines,  a 
place  should  be  reserved  for  L.  nanus,  with  its 
dwarf  compact  habit,  and  profuse  blue  blossoms. 
Of  the  Mignonettes,  Victoria,  a  good  crimson  ;  Gol- 
den Queen,  bright  gold  ;  and  Parson's  Giant  White 
are  the  best.  Of  the  dwarf,  close-growing  Nemo- 
philas.  which  form  capital  edgings,  the  large  blue 
insignis  grandiflora.  the  purjjle  spotted  maculata, 
and  the  blue  form  of  N.  atomaria  are  the  best. 
The  blue  Ni.gella  hispanica  (1  foot),  the  beautiful 
blue  Phacelia  campanularia  (1  foot).  Fhodauthe 
maculatn,  of  the  same  height,  the  richly  coloured, 
tall-growing  varieties  of  Salpiglossis  grandiflora  (2 
feet),  the  new  double  Pink,  Silene  pendula.  about 
4  inches,  Sutton's  miniature  Sunflower  (2i  feet), 
\'iscaria  oculata,  deep  blue,  and  its  rose-colom'ed 
variety  Diinnetti  (about  1  foot),  and  the  imperial- 
looking  Whitlavia  gloxinioides,  blue  and  white  (1 
foot),  complete  the  list.  It  is  ea.sy  to  add  to  it,  I 
have  selected  only  such  as  I  know  to  he  really 
good  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden, 

R.  D. 

Primula  obconica, — This  is  by  far  the  most 
perpetual  flowi'ving  species  of  Primula  we  have  in 
cultivation,  1  have  a  plant  of  it  that  has  been  in 
bloom  since  April  last,  and  while  everything  in  my 
cold  house  goes  down  before  fog,  frost  and  damp, 
P.  obconica  keejjs  on  flowering — very  bright  and 
j^leasant  in  the  winter  sunshine.  Though  reputed  to 
be  hardy,  I  fin<l  it  is  affected  by  frost,  and  during 
the  shar]i  fog.siy  days  of  Christmas  week  the  jjlant 
liad  a  place  in  my  sitting-room,  standing  in  an 
earthern  saucer,  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
depth  of  water  in  it,  and  though  gas  had  to  be 
burned  all  day,  yet  but  little  liarm  came  to  the 
flowers,  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  permit  their 
plants  to  be  subjected  to  too  much  frost.  It  is 
safest  and  wisest  not  to  run  a  risk  with  a  flowering 
subject  so  useful  in  the  winter ;  but  I  do  advise 
those  who  fancy  this  species  to  take  in  hand  a  good 
variety,  I  not  long  since  saw  a  garden  in  which 
was  a  batch  of  P.  obconica  of  such  jioor  quality. 
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as  to  be  iindesei'ving  of  culture,  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  a  good  variety  takes  up  no  more 
room  than  an  indifferent  one. — R.  D. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


LAPAGERIAS. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Chili  is  not  remarkable 
for  having  added  greatly  to  our  lists  of  culti- 
vated plants,  but  in  the  Lapagerias  we  have  de- 
cided acquisitions.  Amongst  cool  house  climbers 
the  Lapagerias  occupy  without  doubt  the  fore- 
most position,  being  of  easy  culture  and  free 
growth  when  a  congenial  place  is  found  for 
them.  It  does  not  do  to  assume  that  they  will 
succeed  in  the  best  possible  manner  in  every 
cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  just  because 
such  houses  are  cool.  The  position  even  in  a 
house  has  to  be  chosen  in  order  to  meet  with  the 
best  success.  Lapagerias  should  not  be  alLiwed 
too  much  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  particu 
larly  through  the  warmer  part  of  the  day  during 
the  summer  season.  When  such  a  position 
cannot  be  avoided,  then  the  shading  sliould  be 
moderately  heavy,  and  if  continuous  it  will  not 
do  any  harm  as  far  as  the  Lapagerias  are  con- 
cerned. In  my  own  case  I  have  succeeded  well 
with  one  plant  at  the  western  end  of  a  conserva- 
tory (facing  south)  where  the  shade  of  a  liigher 
building  intercepted  the  sun's  rays  soon  after 
midday,  but  at  the  eastern  end,  where  I  wanted 
one  to  grow  more  particularly,  I  have  twice 
failed,  although  every  attention  was  given  to 
soil,  drainage,  ifec.  I  can  only  account  for  it  by 
this  plant  receiving  more  sunlight  than  was 
gooi  for  it  through  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day.  In  a  span-roof  house,  with  one  side  facing 
either  north,  north-east,  or  north-west,  such  a 
position  I  would  choose  for  Lapagerias,  shading 
lightly  even  then.  A  damp  wall  in  a  cool  house 
will  of  necessity  be  one  that  does  not  receive 
any  great  amount  of  sunshine  upon  it  ;  here  the 
Lapageria  will  do  well.  For  covering  the  roofs 
of  corridors  this  plant  is  also  admirably  suited, 
as  instanced  in  the  long  corridor  at  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  the  shading  being  in 
accordance  with  the  position  in  every  case. 
Lapagerias  and  Camellias  thrive  well  together  ; 
the  genial  moisture  and  cool  atmosphere  in 
which  the  last-named  delight  are  just  suited  to 
the  former.  A  dry  atmosphere,  with  too  much 
exposure  to  draughts,  is  a  drawback  to  a  good 
free  growth,  which  is  so  desirable  in  order  to 
secure  freedom  and  profusion  of  flowering. 

Far  better  and  more  eudia-ing  residts  are  to 
be  had  by  planting  out  in  a  well-drained  border 
than  when  under  pot  culture,  although  now 
and  again  some  excellent  pot  specimens  are 
seen  of  both  the  red  and  the  white  varieties. 
Depth  of  border  is  not  so  essential  as  width 
ami  length.  With  plenty  of  surface  room  the 
young  shoots  have  greater  freedom,  1  foot  or 
18  inches  in  depth  being  ample.  In  some 
positions  more  room  can,  of  course,  be  alforded 
than  in  others,  but  if  2  feet  square,  i.e.,  4 
square  feet,  can  be  secured,  there  will  be 
room  for  a  plant  to  grow  away  for  several  years, 
by  careful  attention  to  top-dressing  with  good 
soil  and  giving  plenty  of  water.  A  continuous 
border  will  suit  admii-ably  for  planting  out 
a  few  plants  eacli  of  both  colours,  allowing 
the  growths  to  intermix  themselves.  Eigh- 
teen inches  in  width  would  in  such  a 
case  be  ample.  When  pot  culture  becomes  a 
necessity,  then  I  would  prefer  pots  of  special 
make  with  greater  diameter  than  depth,  rela- 
tively speaking  ;  imagine,  for  instance,  a  No.  1 
pot  with  6  inches  of  the  bottom  taken  oft' ;  such 


would  be  my  clioice.  Otherwise  a  larger  amount 
of  drainage  will  have  to  be  employed,  witli  a 
risk  of  the  roots  amongst  it  getting  too  dry, 
for  the  roots  of  the  Lapageria  are  very  much 
disposed  to  ramble  amongst  the  crocks  when 
they  have  tlie  opportunity  so  to  do.  The  .soil 
I  find  best  suited  for  Lapagerias  is  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  loam,  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  one. 
Botli  peat  and  loam  should  be  of  the  very  best, 
containing  plenty  of  fibrous  matter  ;  such  peat 
as  one  would  choose  for  Ferns  and  such  loam  as 
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Spray  of  flowers  of  Lapageria  alba. 

one  prefer.s  for  Melons  would  suit  well.  To 
this  plenty  of  sand  should  be  added  or  else 
road  grit,  with  a  good  amount  of  clean  broken 
crocks  and  nutty  charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
Do  not  break  tlie  soil  up  too  finely;  the  rougher 
it  can  be  used  in  a  moderate  way  the  better 
will  it  be  for  the  plants,  as  it  will  have  to 
remain  for  some  years.  During  the  next  few 
weeks  would  be  an  excellent  time  for  planting 
out  Lapagerias  ;  the  most  can  thus  be  made  of 
the  coming   season's    growth.     Where    several 


are  ])lanted  in  one  border,  2  feet  should  at 
least  be  allowed  between  each  plant.  Through- 
out the  growing  season,  however,  the  .syringe 
should  be  freely,  but  lightly  used,  whilst  the 
slioots  should  be  prevented  from  entwining 
themselves  into  one  another,  which  they  are 
much  disposed  to  do.  I  am  no  believer  in 
formal  training  ;  it  is  absurd  to  .say  the  least. 
When  a  plant  is  once  well  established,  none  but 
the  leaders  will  ret[uire  tying  in  at  all  during 
tile  current  season  ;  it  should  rather  be  left  until 
the  flowering  period  has  gone  by.  Then  the 
weakly  wood  can  be  cut  away  to  aft'ord  room  for 
the  stronger.  Lapagerias  are,  I  think,  seen  to 
better  advantage  when  trained  over  wire  arches, 
allowing  the  shoots  to  hang  down,  as  they  will 
do  with  their  own  weight  when  in  flower.  Plenty 
of  water  is  required  at  the  roots  all  through  the 
season  of  growth,  whilst  at  no  time  should  the 
soil  become  too  dry.  Well  established  plants 
after  a  few  years  require  additions  made  to 
the  border,  either  by  extension  or  the  careful 
removal  of  inert  soil,  substituting  fresh  in  its 
place.  It  is  well  known  how  partial  slugs  are 
to  the  young  shoots  ;  more  plants  are  in  this 
way  injured  than  by  any  other  means  from  in- 
sects. The  best  remedy  of  all  is  I  consider  that 
recommended  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Garden- 
ing," wherein  powdered  glass  is  named.  Wad- 
ding, oat  chafl',  or  lime  will  als(i  answer,  but 
each  needs  more  looking  after  than  the  glass.  Of 
insects,  white  scale,  thrips,  and  green-fly  are  all 
trouble.some,  but  each  may  be  coped  with  by  re- 
medies given  in  the  calendars  from  time  to  time. 
Before  planting  out  Lapagerias  it  is  much  the 
best  plan  to  prove  the  variety  unless  the  young 
plants  are  from  a  guaranteed  stock.  There  are 
inferior  forms  of  both  the  red  and  the  white  va- 
rieties ;  it  is  therefore  quite  needful  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  to  save  future  disappointment  and  loss 
of  time  also.  At  times,  young  plants,  if  not 
thoroughly  well  rooted,  will  produce  somewhat 
inferior  flowers,  but  in  these  even  it  can  be 
fairly  well  discerned  whether  the  forms  are  good 
ones  or  not.  Propagation  is  best  efl'ected  by 
layers,  using  a  sandy  and  peaty  soil.  Seedlings 
may  aft'ord  some  variation,  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  surpass  in  their  way  the  best  red  and 
white  varieties  now  in  commerce.  Those  which 
have  been  raised  by  supposed  or  actual  crossing 
of  these  two  colours  have  not  resulted  in  anything 
either  astonishing  or  more  desirable.  The  en- 
graving that  accompanies  this  is  an  example  of 
first-rate  culture  of  the  white  variety. 

J.  H. 

Melocactus  communis. — "  G.,  Southampton," 
says,  "  I  have  got  some  plants  of  the  Turk's-cap 
Cactus  brought  me  by  one  of  the  West  Indian 
boats  ;  how  am  I  to  treat  them  ?  If  these  are  of 
a  large  size,  I  would  advise  you  to  set  them  in  a 
warm  stove  and  keep  them  dry  for  a  month  ;  they 
will  reveal  any  injuries  that  may  have  been  sus- 
tained ;  but  if  they  are  of  medium  size,  I  would 
advise  them  to  be  potted  at  once  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  old  mortar  rubbish.  The  old  plants  may 
he  treated  in  the  same  way  if  they  come  through 
all  right,  but  should  they  develop  sores,  these  should 
be  cut  out  and  rubbed  with  dry  lime  and  charcoal 
dust.  The  above  is  the  name  of  the  plant.  I  do 
not  think  you  will  realise  much  for  them.  Cacti, 
unfortunately,  do  not  appear  to  be  much  in  favour 
just  now  with  the  public. — \V, 

Propagating'  Xiuculia  gratissima. — A  great 
many  fail  to  propagate  this  beautiful  flowering 
shrub  by  means  of  cuttings  ;  in  fact,  if  the  plants 
have  not  been  prepared  tor  the  purpose  some  little 
time  before  the  cuttings  are  taken,  they  (as  stated 
on  p.  .5)  root  with  difficulty.  Still,  as  plants  raised 
in  this  manner  flower  in  a  smaller  state  than  seed- 
lings, they  are  in  a  general  way  preferred,  and  con- 
sequently in  nurseries  where  they  make  a  speciality 
of   the   LucuUa  extra  pains  are  taken  to  obtain 
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suitable  cuttings.  Tlie  Luculias  are  usually  seen 
planted  out,  and,  as  a  rule,  so  treated  they  do  not 
yield  the  best  of  cuttings,  most  of  the  young  shoots 
being  rather  too  gross  for  the  purpose.  The  most 
successful  way  of  increasing  the  Luculia,  and  in 
fact  many  other  subjects  that  are  difficult  to  strike 
from  cuttings,  is  early  in  the  spring,  before  growth 
recommences,  to  take  the  plant  or  plants  into  a 
temperature  higher  than  that  in  which  they  have 
been  grown,  and  consequently  they  start  quickly 
into  growth,  while  the  shoots  produced  are  natur- 
ally weaker  than  those  formed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  is  these  less  vigorous  shoots  that  make  the  best 
cuttings,  and  in  the  taking  of  them  great  care 
should  be  exercised,  as,  if  once  allowed  to  flag,  the 
rooting  is  considerably  retarded  and  many  re- 
fuse to  strike.  To  obviate  this  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  pots  for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings 
should  be  prepared  before  they  are  separated  from 
the  parent  plant,  thus  causing  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  A  compost  consisting  of  peat,  loam, "and 
sand  in  about  equal  parts  will  suit  the  Luculia.  and 
being  dibbled  firmly  in  and  watered  sufficiently  to 
settle  each  cutting  in  its  place,  they  should  be  at 
once  removed  to  a  close  propagating  case,  if  with  a 
gentle  bottom-heat  all  the  better.  Shading,  occa- 
sional air-giving,  the  removal  of  any  decaying 
leaves,  in  short  the  treatment  usually  given  to  cut- 
tings must  be  followed,  and  with  a  little  practice 
very  satisfactory  results  can  be  attained. — H.  P. 

The  Silver  Wattle  (Acacia  dealbata).— This 
lilant.  a  native  of  Australia,  is,  next  to  the  curious 
and  pretty  Acacia  platyptera,  the  earliest  of  this 
extensive  genus  to  unfold  its  blossoms,  and  very 
beautiful  indeed  it  is  in  this  stage,  while,  in  addi- 
tion, the  foliage  is  so  ornamental  as  to  render  it 
attractive  throughout  the  year.  It  is  a  free-grow- 
ing species,  quite  a  tree  in  "fact,  with  finely  divided 
foliage  of  a  silvery  tint.  The  masses  of  little  golden 
balls  have  a  remarkably  pretty  effect  when  asso- 
ciated with  the  delicate  Fern-like  foliage.  Owing 
to  its  vigorous  growth,  this  Acacia  is  not  well 
suited  for  pot  culture,  but  is  seen  at  its  best  when 
planted  out  in  a  good-sized  structure,  and  either 
allowed  to  assume  its  natural  tree-like  habit  or 
employed  for  furnishing  a  large  pillar,  it  -n-ill 
soon  clothe  it  with  a  mass  of  handsome 
foliage.  This  Acacia  is,  in  a  cut  state,  a  fa- 
miliar object  in  the  florists'  shops  of  London 
throughout  the  winter,  being  sent  to  this  country 
from  the  Riviera,  where  it  is  a  common  tree  in 
gardens.  The  delicate  foliage  of  this  Acacia  suffers 
a  good  deal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  from 
the  heavy,  sulphur-laden  fogs  that  prevail  during 
the  winter  months. — T. 

Siphooampylos     Humboldtianus.   —   The 

genus  Siphocampylos  is  a  very  extensive  one,  but 
few  members  of  it  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  present 
time,  though  the  flowers  of  some  of  them  are  so 
Viright  and  cheerful  as  to  merit  a  greater  share  of 
attention  than  is  now  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
species  here  noticed  (Humboldtianus)  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  it  forms  a  much-branched  plant,  clothed 
with  rich  green  foliage,  the  flowers  being-  freely 
borne  on  the  points  of  the  shoots.  The  blooms  are 
tubular  in  shape  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour, 
■with  a  rich  yellow  throat.  The  flowering  season 
is  spread  over  a  lengthened  period,  often  extending 
throughout  the  entire  winter.  This  may  be  treated 
as  a  basket  plant,  and  in  this  way,  froni  the  rather 
weak  character  of  its  flowering'  shoots,  the  blos- 
soms are  seen  to  great  advantage.  It  is  a  native 
of  Peru,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  l.SfiT, 
and  succeeds  best  treated  as  an  intermediate  house 
plant.  This  Siphooampylos  is,  in  common  with 
other  members  of  the  genus,  easily  struck  from 
cuttings  in  the  spring,  and  the  plants,  propagated 
in  this  way,  will,  if  grown  on  freely,  flower"  well 
during  the  ensuing  winter.  After  "bloomine,  the 
plants  may  be  cut  back  and  grown  on  to  flower 
another  year. — H.  P. 

Jacobinia  coccinea.— This  is  a  very  old  plant 
in  gardens,  having  been  introduced"  into  this 
country  as  long  ago  as  1770,  but  now-a-days,  de- 
.spite  Its  beauty,  it  is  very  rarely  met  with"  The 
genus  Jacobinia  has  been  separated  from  Justicia 
by  which  generic  name  the  plant  in  question  was  I 


formerly  known,  having  been  figured  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  as  Justicia  coc- 
cinea. Like  several  of  its  allies,  it  forms  a  sparely- 
branched,  upright-growing  plant,  each  shoot  of 
which  is  terminated  by  a  crowded  head  of  blos- 
soms. The  individual  flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet  colour.  It  is  extremely  showy 
when  in  bloom,  and  its  value  in  this  respect  is  still 
further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  flowers  during 
the  dull  days  of  winter.  Ihis  Jacobinia,  in  com- 
mon with  manyother beautiful  flowering Acanthads, 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  propagate  and  grow,  for 
cuttings  strike  root  readily  enough  during  the 
spring  months,  and  the  plants  will  grow  freely  with 
fairly  liberal  treatment.  During  the  hot  summer 
weather  red  spider  must  be  especially  guardc<l 
against,  as  if  it  gets  a  foothold  the  'foliage  is 
quickly  and  permanently  injured. — T. 


PERNETTYAS  AS  POT  PLANTS. 
Ten  years  since  the  Pernettyas  in  our  gardens 
were  represented  only  by  the  typical  P.  mucronata 
with  its  crimson-coloured  berries,  and  some  slight 
variations  therefrom,  but  In  the  autumn  of  lkS2 
Jlr.  Davis,  of  Hillsborough,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  ex- 
hibited at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  several  very  distinct  varieties,  some  of 
which  were  dwarfer  and  more  compact  than  we 
had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  see,  while  there 
wa.s  a  great  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  berries, 
which  in  these  newer  forms  varied  from  white  to 
almost  black.  A  coloured  plate  of  some  of  these 
varieties  was  given  in  The  Garden,  May  20,  18X8. 
Since  that  time  these  Pernettyas  have  been  widely 
distributed,  and  the  early  encomiums  passed  upon 
them  were  more  than  justified,  for  not  only  have 
they  proved  decided  acquisitions  to  our  "hardy 
shrubs,  but  they  are  also  extremely  useful  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory  during  the  winter 
months,  where  their  masses  of  different  coloured 
berries  form  not  only  a  pleasing  feature,  but  one 
tliat  retains  its  beauty  for  several  months.  Being 
perfectly  hardy,  these  Pernettyas  may  be  used  fol- 
the  decoration  of  corridors  "and  other  exposed 
places  where  more  tender  subjects  would  certainly 
suffer,  ynxen  employed  for  this  purpose  they  may 
be  kept  altogether  in  pots  or  planted  out  and 
lifted  carefully  in  the  autumn  just  as  the  berries 
are  colouring,  When  kept  altogether  in  pots  it  is 
very  essential  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
water  during  the  summer  months,  as  their 
wig-like  masses  of  roots  are  soon  injured  by 
drought.  To  obviate  this  as  far  as  possible,  a  very 
good  plan  is  to  plunge  the  pots  during  the  summe"r 
up  to  the  rim  in  Cocoa-nut  refuse,  an  open  sunny 
spot  being  chosen  for  the  purpose,  as  such  a  posi- 
tion is  more  favourable  to  the  setting  of  the  berries. 
Much  the  same  remarks  will  apply"  where  planted 
out.  except  that  after  they  are  lifted  and  carefully 
potted,  a  good  plan  is  to  keep  them  rather  close  iii 
a  cold  frame  till  they  recover  from  the  removal. 
Should  the  weather  be  warm  and  dry.  an  occa- 
sional syringing  will  be  of  service  in  keeping  the 
plants  in  good  condition.  When  they  are  removed 
to  the  conservatory,  the  only  attentio"n  needed  will 
be  to  see  that  they  do  not  siiffer  at  any  time  from 
want  of  water,  as  any  neglect  in  this  way  will 
soon  show  itself,  and  if  "the  foUage,  which  is 
when  healthy  of  a  deep  glossy  green,  becomes  at 
all  sickly,  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  at  once  gone 
Propagation  of  these  Pernettyas  may  often  be 
effected  by  pulling  a  plant  to  piece"s  after  the 
manner  of  a  herbaceous  subject,  as  with  a  little 
care  in  dividing,  each  portion  will  have  some 
attendant  roots.  Layering  is  also  available  for 
the  increase  of  the  Pernettya,  while  seed  ripens 
in  quantity  and  germinates  "readily  enough;  but 
this  last  method  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  per- 
petuate with  certainty  any  particular  variety,  for 
the  progeny,  as  a  rule,  shows  a  considerable  amount 
of  variation. 

In  common  with  many  of  the  Ericacete.  the  Per- 
nettyas as  outrloor  shrubs  will  thrive  in  peat  soil 
that  is  not  parched  up  at  anv  time,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  their  well-doing,  as  in  the 
matter  of  soils  they  are  not  at  all  particular,  as  I 


have  seen  them  thriving  in  clayej'  soils  and  also 
in  gravel  where  moist,  while  in  the  different  com- 
posts consisting  largely  of  a  vegetable  nature  they 
are  just  at  home.  In  the  case  of  heavy  loam  or 
anything  of  a  clayey  character,  I  prefer  a  liberal 
admixture  of  decayed  leaf  mould  or  peat  before 
planting.  " T. 

Iris  reticulata  in  pots. — Where  potted  and 
ju>t  protected  by  a  frame  this  Iris  will  flower 
earlier  in  the  season  than  it  will  out  of  doors,  and 
a  very  bright  and  cheerful  object  it  forms  in  the 
conservatory  at  this  season  of  the  year.  About 
half-a-dozen  bulbs  should  be  put  into  a  pot  5  inches 
in  diameter,  as  treated  in  this  way  they  form  effec- 
tive little  masses,  and  as  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  whole  of  the  bulbs  in  one  pot  will  flower  at 
quite  the  same  time,  a  succession  is  thus  kept  up 
if  only  for  a  short  period.  Besides  this  Iris  there 
are  several  bulbs  available  for  flowering  under 
glass  early  in  the  season  that  are  rarely  used  for 
the  purpose,  among  others  being  the  Siberian  Squill 
(Scilla  sibirica)  and  the  two  Chionodoxas,  viz., 
LucUife  and  sardensis,  while  the  Grape  Hyacinths 
are  also  very  pretty  so  treated. — T. 

Husa  Basjoo,  or  japonica. — I  do  not  re- 
member to  h.ivi'  cwr  si-fii  this  offered  for  sale. 
When  considering  that  the  glaring  bedding-out 
fashion  has  seen  its  day,  and  is  making  way  for  a 
style  more  harmonious  to  educated  eyes,  and  how 
suitable  this  fine  plant  is  for  sub-tropical  work,  as 
well  as  for  tropical  eft'ect  in  intermediate  conser- 
vatories, it  does  seem  strange.  I  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive anything  more  desirable  than  a  hardy,  or 
comparatively  hardy  Musa,  and  here  we  seem  to 
have  it,  for  undoubtedly  fine-foliaged  plants  will 
be  the  taste  of  the  future.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  any  member  of  this,  the  grandest 
family  of  herbaceous  plants,  will  flourish  without 
some  attention  to  their  requirements,  the  chief  of 
which  are  complete  shelter  and  rich  soil.  Accord- 
ing to  a  correspondent  in  your  columns  a  few  weeks 
ago.  there  are  several  other  species  that  would 
survive  in  a  rather  low  temperature  ;  scarcely  one 
of  these  except  M.  Ensete  (not  one  of  the  best)  is 
to  be  found  in  any  catalogue,  while  several  re- 
quiring a  high  temperature  and  much  room,  and 
therefore  only  for  the  few,  are  in  most  of  the  large 
nurserj-  establishments.  Why  are  not  these  hardier 
species  more  readily  obtainable  7  It  seems  they 
can  be  propagated  with  the  greatest  ease.  Nursery- 
men appear  to  overlook  many  things  that  could 
not  fail  to  be  remunerative,  were  they  put  into 
commerce  to  meet  the  times  at  a  moderate  cost. — 
J.  M..  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

Nepeiitlies. — These  should  have  the  warmest 
position  ill  the  stove  with  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture ;  still  the  temperature  should  not,  as  a  rule, 
fall  below  60°  :  a  few  degrees  above  that  will  be  a 
safer  standard  to  follow.  Where  there  are  many 
grown  I  would  advise  the  glass  to  be  covered  at 
night  to  avoid  any  chilling  effect  upon  the  plants, 
as  most,  if  not  all,  will  be  near  the  glass  if  suspended, 
this  being  the  best  method  of  growing  them.  When 
the  pitchers  are  of  extra  size  the  leaf  often  bends 
down  from  the  base ;  in  such  cases  a  slender  stick 
should  be  given  as  a  support.  Where  thrips  or  red 
spider  are  troublesome,  sponging  in  a  careful  manner 
should  be  done  at  once.  If  the  plants  are  in  teak 
baskets  some  of  the  old  Moss  might  be  taken  out 
if  the  roots  have  not  taken  hold  of  it  and  fresh 
substituted,  or  the  fresh  could  in  some  cases  be 
added  to  the  other  with  advantage.  Plenty  of 
water  will  still  be  required  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
healthy  condition.  It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt 
any  propagating  now  unless  there  is  a  brisk  bottom 
heat  with  plenty  of  top  heat  also.  In  such  a  case 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  take  oft'  the  tops  of  plants 
that  are  extra  tall.  To  strike  them,  take  a  2i-inch 
pot  and  make  the  bottom  drainage-hole  larger,  then 
place  the  base  of  the  cutting  through  this  opening, 
the  pot  being  bottom  upwards,  after  which,  pack 
in  around  the  stem  that  is  in  the  pot  with  Sphag- 
num Moss  in  a  firm  manner,  dip  it  in  tepid  water, 
and  then  plunge  in  bottom  lieat  in  a  propagating 
frame.  The  needful  after-attention  is  only  that  of 
keeping  the  Moss  in  a  moist  state.    When  roots  are 
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found  working  their  way  through  the  Moss,  a  small 
basket  or  pot  must  soon  be  thought  about  after 
the  plant  has  been  gradually  taken  off  the  bottom 
heat.  For  a  few  weeks  afterwards  it  is  tlie  safer 
plan  to  keep  the  young  plant  in  the  propagating 
pit  until  fairly  well  rooted. — H.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


QUALITY  IN  POTATOES. 

Out  of  tlie  very  large  number  of  varieties  of 
Potatoes  which  have  been  introduced,  very  few 
certainly  liave  been  deemed  worthy  of  general 
cultivation.  As  in  other  vegetables,  quality  is 
of  supreme  importance,  although  in  the  case  of 
Potatoes  this  does  not  warrant  general  cultiva- 
tion, a-i  there  are  other  features  to  be  reckoned 
with.  First  and  foremost  is  their  power  of 
withstanding  disease,  at  least  to  such  an  e.\tent 
as  to  make  them  worthy  of  cultivation.  Pro- 
bably there  is  no  variety  whicli  is  not  liable  to 
be  attacked,  for  although  it  may  be  quite  tree 
from  disease  for  one  season  it  may  the  next  be  of 
very  little  value.  This  being  the  case,  we  are 
apt  to  a  certain  extent  to  overlook  quality  where 
a  variety  will  prove  of  sufficient  hardiness  to 
combat  successfully  the  prevailing  malady. 
Seasons  like  the  past  show  the  weak  points  of 
many  of  the  varieties  which  are  periodically  in- 
troduced. 

As  is  well  known,  a  fine  shaped  tuber  is  no 
criterion  that  the  quality  will  be  equally  good, 
for  I  wonder  how  many  have  gone  out  of  culti- 
vation since  the  time  when  the  international 
exhibitions  in  support  of  the  P(jtato  were 
annually  held.  No  doubt  "A.  D."  could  give 
us  the  sure.st  information  on  this  point.  It  is 
jjerfectly  true  that  the  Potato  is  of  the  easiest 
culture,  but  yet  the  tubers  in  many  instances 
may  be  practically  useless  except  for  cattle 
feeding,  the  quality  being  so  poor.  As  is  well 
known,  the  character  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the 
season  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  quality  of 
the  Potato. 

Many  a  young  man  upon  entering,  say,  his 
first  situation  of  importance,  and  who  may 
have  had  but  little  experience  in  the  selection 
of  varieties,  is  apt  to  rely  upon  some  of  the 
mucli-pufi'ed  novelties,  very  often  with  the  re- 
sult that,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  they 
are  useless.  I  agree  with  the  observations  of 
Mr.  E.  Burrell  that  he  would  like  to  see  notes 
from  difl'erent  parts  of  the  country,  giving  a 
selection  of  four  varieties  found  most  service- 
able in  the  respective  localities,  and,  I  would 
add,  notes  as  to  soil  might  also  be  given,  for 
this  makes  all  the  difference  with  many  varie- 
ties. You  cannot  gauge  the  value  of  a  variety 
in  an  ideal  Potato  season,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  many  of  tlie  tendere.st  varieties  of  only 
second-rate  quality  in  ordinary  seasons  really 
come  of  very  good  table  quality.  This  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  on  heavy  cold  soils,  for  it 
is  upon  sucli  as  these  that  the  greatest  diver- 
gencies are  known  to  exist.  If  growers  relied 
more  upon  the  first  earlies  to  carry  them 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  there 
would  not  be  so  many  complaints  as  to  the  table 
quality.  Upon  our  heavy  cold  soil  I  have  the 
greatest  faith  in  the  Ashleaf  section.  Veitch's 
Ashleaf  and  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf  have  done 
me  good  service  in  the  past,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  rely  upon  them.  No  other  varieties 
crop  better  with  me.  The  greatest  mistake  is 
in  leaving  them  in  the  ground  after  the  haulm 
has  fallen  over.  Sharpe's  Victor  has  come  very 
much  to  the  fore  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
but  its  value  lies  in  its  coming  quickly  to  ma- 
turity either  when  used   for    forcing   or   early 


border  work,  but  it  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  Ashleaved  for  quality.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  plant  this  variety 
solely  as  a  first  early  simply  because  it  is  much 
lauded  as  being  early. 

I  was  j)leased  to  see  the  favourable  comments 
upon  Oovent  Garden  Perfection,  a  variety  which 
has  now  been  before  the  public  for  the  past 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  I  have  not  grown  it 
during  the  past  few  years,  but  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  its  good  qualities  after  the  me- 
morable wet  season  of  1879,  and  the  favourable 
remarks  of  both  Mr.  Wythes  and  Mr.  Burrell 
appear  to  establish  its  reputation  as  a  wet  season 
variety,  a  sure  criterion  that  it  will  be  equally 
good,  if  not  better,  during  a  more  favourable 
Potato  year.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
the  Potato,  phosphates  and  potash,  the  latter 
particularly  predominate,  this  jjlainly  showing 
that  the  above  elements  must  be  present  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  if  Potatoes  of  good  table  quality 
are  expected.  They  may  be  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  (jn  heavy  cold  soils,  and  which  only  re- 
quire drainage  and  good  cultivation  to  ensure 
good  results  ;  and  yet  on  light  soils  in  some  dis- 
tricts, or  even  worked-out  soils,  potash  and 
phosphates  may  be  so  deficient  as  to  make  the 
crop  very  poor.  Manuring  in  these  cases  is  the 
panacea  to  ensure  both  good  crops  and  also 
tubers  of  good  table  quality.  If  a  variety  does 
not  come  up  to  good  table  quality,  either  the 
soil  naturally  does  not  suit  it,  or  the  quality  is 
so  poor  that  the  variety  is  not  worth  growing, 
Perfect  immunity  from  disease  would  certainly 
be  a  good  trait,  but  if  good  quality  is  absent, 
then  the  variety  must  necessarily  be  considered 
only  sec<uid-rate. 

Want  of  jn'oper  storage  space  is  often  the  cause 
of  the  later  varieties  deteriorating.  As  a  rule 
Potatoes  are  only  pitted  from  convenience  or 
for  the  want  of  a  better  storage,  although  I  be- 
lieve many  people  pit  them,  being  of  the  opinion 
that  the  tubers  are  more  likely  to  become  of 
better  quality  by  so  doing.  This  surely  is  a 
very  erroneous  opinion.  It  is  a  rough  and 
ready  method  at  the  best,  and  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  extreme  cases.  I  have  often  no- 
ticed that  by  cooking  the  tubers  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  pit  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  the 
quality  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  when  kept 
in  a  dry  store  for  two  or  three  weeks  before 
being  used.  Some  soils  are  so  good  naturally 
for  the  bringing  out  of  any  good  qualities,  that 
whatever  meth(jd  of  storage  is  adopted  in  reason 
there  would  be  little  if  any  fault  found  with 
many  varieties  which  are  at  present  looked 
upon  as  second  rate.  Gardeners  are  not  like 
growers  for  market,  who  can  select  the  soil  to 
suit  their  crops,  as  very  often  they  are  called 
upon  to  produce  tubers  of  good  quality  upon  very 
indifferent  soils.  This  being  the  case,  varieties 
of  proved  merit  should  only  be  grown. 

A.  Y.  A. 

HORSERADISH. 

Passing  through  Covent  Garden  Market  a  day  or 
two  since,  I  noticed  at  one  of  the  stores  a  huge 
tub  of  Horseradish  partially  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents. It  was  one  of  those  huge  tubs  or  casks 
similar  to  what  used  to  be  employed  to  import 
sugar  in,  and  this  one  when  full  of  the  Horseradish 
weighed  probably  U  cwt.  The  contents  had  evi- 
dently been  a  long  time  packed,  for  growth  from 
i  inches  to  (i  inches  long  had  been  made  from  the 
crowns.  The  sticks  or  roots  were  tied  up  in 
bundles  of  about  a  score  each.  I  inquired  from 
whence  this  Horseradish  came,  and  was  informed 
that  it  was  an  importation  from  Germany.  That 
was  rather  surprising  news  to  me,  though  it  would 
seem  as  if  everything  possible  was  imported  here 
from  abroad  and  sold  in  Covent  Garden.  I  fear 
had  the  market  to  depend  at  this  time  of  the  year 


\^pon  what  Great  Britain  could  produce,  it  would 
present  a  very  meagre  aspect.  But  it  docs  seem 
strange  that  such  a  hardy  and  easily  grown  root  as 
Horseradish  should  be  imported  from  so  distant  a 
place  as  Germany.  Perhaps  the  carriage  rates  are 
very  trifling  after  all,  but  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  we  cannot  grow  at  home  all  that  is  needed  for 
public  use,  and  more.  If  we  cannot  compete  with 
other  countries  in  the  production  of  many  things, 
at  least  we  can  grow  Horseradish  as  well  as  any 
other  nation  can,  and  we  have  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  which  will,  if  properly  cultivated, 
produce  first-rate  Horseradish,  Seakale,  Asparagus, 
Khubarl],  or  other  root  crops.  The  cultivation  of 
Horseradish  is  well  done,  as  a  rule,  in  good  gardens, 
but  too  often  indifferently.  If  we  would  utilise  the 
ground  to  the  utmost,  it  must  first  be,  if  needed, 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  peremiial  weeds  and  be 
deeply  trenched,  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  being 
given  as  the  trenching  proceeds.  When  the  ground 
is  fairly  settled  down,  then  it  can  be  planted  with 
root  cuttings,  made  pretty  much  as  root  cuttings 
of  Seakale  are  made,  and  dibbled  in  deeply,  so  that 
when  growth  follows,  the  stem  shall  be  about  12 
inches  in  length.  Their  ultimate  size  at  the  close 
of  the  autumn  would  be  contingent  upon  the  quality 
of  the  soil  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  kept 
free  from  weeds.  If  the  rows  be  from  15  inches  to 
18  inches  apart,  and  the  roots  in  the  rows  from  !) 
inches  to  10  inches  apart,  there  will  be  ample  room 
for  leaf  development,  and  very  soon  that  will  so 
extend  as  to  entirely  cover  the  soil  and  choke  any 
weeds  that  may  attempt  to  grow.  The  getting  out 
of  Horseradish  in  a  systematic  way  necessitates 
deep  moving  of  the  ground  again,  so  that  it  is  when 
properly  cleansed  from  the  roots  in  a  capital  con- 
dition for  other  and  very  diverse  crops.  It  is  only 
by  very  systematic  culture  that  good  supplies  for 
the  market  can  be  obtained.  Of  course,  the  demand 
does  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  what  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  Seakale  roots,  but  the  culture  must 
be  as  careful  and  as  regular.  Roots  are  of  ample 
size  for  all  ordinary  purposes  if  they  are  when 
lifted  of  the  size  round  of  a  man's  thumb.  Those 
which  I  saw  of  German  growth  were  very  good,  but 
better  might  easil_y  be  produced  here.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  ordinary  garden  enterprise.  Horse- 
radish is  remarkably  tenacious,  and  the  smallest 
pieces  of  roots  left  in  the  ground  will  assuredly 
make  growth.  Somehow,  therefore,  it  is  important 
that  the  cultivation  should  be  of  the  best,  because 
stout,  well-grown  roots  are  far  more  easily  cleared 
from  the  ground  than  are  weakly  ones. 

A.  D. 


MLTSHROOM  EXPERIENCES. 

There  is  much  that  is  worrying,  much  that  is  in- 
teresting, and  much  that  is  exciting  in  Mushroom 
culture,  every  season  bringing  some  fresh  experi- 
ences to  light ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  always 
something  fresh  to  be  learnt.  It  has  long  been 
my  impression  that  we  attach  far  too  much  im- 
portance to  a  few  stereotyped  rules,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  more  failures  occur  from  trying  to 
follow  certain  hard-and-fast  lines  than  from  any 
other  causes,  over-anxiety  being  the  bane  of  many 
Mushroom  growers.  As  it  happens,  what,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  should  prove  the  most 
profitable  beds  not  unfrequently  compare  badly 
with  others  that  according  to  the  same  rules  should 
have  been  failures.  Late  in  September  we  spawned 
a  bed  over  which  much  pains  had  been  bestowed 
in  the  preparation,  and  the  conditions  were  all  in 
favour  of  success.  There  was  a  good  heat  in  the 
bed.  the  temperature  at  spawning  time  being  about 
80°,  this  increasing  slightly  after  the  soiling  was 
completed  three  days  later  on.  The  heat  also 
kept  up  admirably,  and  I  felt  confident  of  a  good 
and  early  supply  of  Mushrooms.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  greater  portion  of  this  bed  is  only  just 
coming  into  bearing,  and  the  crop  will  be  a  very 
serviceable,  though  not  a  heavy  one.  No  blame 
could  be  attached  to  the  spawn,  and  the  heating 
material  was  also  well  suited  to  the  production  of 
Mushrooms.  That  such  was  the  case  was  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  bed,  to  a  length 
of  H  feet,  connected  at  the  end  with  an  old  Mii:-li- 
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rucjiu  bed,  was  cvontiially  found  to  be  overniii  by 
mycelium  from  the  latter,  a  thick  crop  of  jMusIt- 
rooms  soon  after  ei>mingup.  The  conclusion  I  have 
arrived  at  is  that  I  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
s])iwnth3  bjd,  tliis  further  convincing  me  that  it 
would  in  very  many  cases  be  better  to  spend  an- 
other week  or  even  more  in  the  preparation  of  the 
material  for  the  beds  rather  than  to  risk  i}Uttingit 
together  before  decay  is  well  advanced.  The 
numure  must  be  thoroughly  sweetened  anil  decay 
lie  steady  anil  constant,  not  merely  to  generate 
heat,  but  rather  to  provide  a  congenial  home  for  the 
fungus  spores.  It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  if 
the  heat  of  the  bed,  after  it  is  put  together,  does  not 
reach  70'  even,  as  I  have  frequently  had  excellent 
crops  from  apparently  exhausted  manure.  A  gentle 
heat  and  a  constant  decay  .answer  far  better  than  a 
much  higher  temperature  with  the  most  probable 
loss  of  moisture  to  an  injurious  extent,  a  mass  of 
dry  manure  being  altogether  unfavourable  for  the 
growth  of  Mushrooms. 

This  deduction  can  be  supported  by  further  ex- 
perience gained  during  the  present  season.  In 
order  to  have  a  good  succession  of  Mushrooms, 
another  large  bed  was  formed  early  in  October,  and 
found  to  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  spawning  about  a 
week  later.  Two-thirds  of  the  bed  or  a  length  14 
feet  by  4  feet  was  spawned  and  duly  soiled  over. 
■  The  remaining  portion  was  reserved  and  not 
spawned  till  ten  days  later,  or  October  17,  there 
being  a  gentle  heat  in  the  bed  .at  the  time.  With 
a  view  to  test  the  correctness  of  other  theories  that 
I  had  imbibed,  soiling  over  this  late  spawned  length 
of  bed  was  del.ayed  for  fully  three  weeks,  but  I 
w.as  not  prep.ared  for  the  result.  In  about  a  fort- 
night .after  the  soiling  was  completed  that  late- 
sp.awned  part  of  the  bed  was  white  with  tiny  Mush- 
rooms, and  we  commenced  pulling  on  November 
21,  or  exactly  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  sp.awning. 
Nothing  very  remark<able  .about  that,  will  be  the 
thought  that  will  occur  to  many  of  my  re.aders, 
Mushroom  beds  frequently  coming  into  bearing 
more  quickly  than  that ;  but  who  would  expect 
that  the  first  spawned  and  presumably  most  cor- 
rectly treateil  ]iart  of  the  bed  should  be  fully  a 
fortnight  hater  in  yielding  .'  Yet  so  it  was.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  we  pulled  18  lbs.  of  medium- 
sized  to  small  Mushrooms  from  the  late-spiiwned, 
late-soiled  portion  of  bed,  and  not  less  than  G  lbs. 
since,  more  still  showing.  They  came  up  too 
thickly  in  fact,  but  luckily  riither  small  Mushrooms 
are  preferred  in  the  establishment  I  serve,  though, 
from  a  market  grower's  point  of  view,  he.avier  pro- 
duce is  preferable.  The  first-spawned  part  of  the 
successional  bed  has  also  been  a  marked  success. 
and  in  connection  with  this  I  have  had  another 
rather  unusual,  though  not  particularly  agreeable 
experience.  It  was  formed  on  .a  staging  r.aised  (i 
feet  from  the  floor,  the  former  being  to  all  appear- 
ance as  strong  as  ever;  but  there  w.as  a  weak 
spot  in  the  bearing  and  a  width  of  sta.gin.g  and  bed 
4  feet  square  fell  in  soon  after  spawning  was  com- 
I)leted.  Repairing  this  breakdown  without  greatly 
disturbing  the  rest  of  the  bed  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  make  the 
rest  secure.  We  thus  had  two  exposed  ends,  and 
from  these  I  ha\e  gathered  a  capital  lot  of  Mush- 
rooms, which  were  produced  almost  down  to 
the  boards.  That  decaying  manure  is  capable 
of  producing  Mushrooms  freely  without  the  aid  of 
soil  is  no  novel  experience,  but  the  knowledge 
of  the  possibility  of  this  is  not  often  turned  to  good 
account.  We  .are.  as  a  class,  too  content  to  mo\e 
in  old  grooves.  es))ecially  in  the  matter  of  Mush- 
room growing.  \ot  only  would  what  might  be 
termed  ridge  and  furrow  beds  give  ,a  greater  sur- 
face of  Mushroom-bearing  space,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  crop  r.aised  beds  both  at  the  fronts 
and  underneath.  Instead  of  forming  the  fronts 
and  bottoms  of  the  st.ages  of  boards  or  bricks, 
strong  iron  di.agonal  .gratings  cuuld  be  sul  stituted, 
and  the  beds  being  spawned  much  more  deepl_y 
than  commonly  done,  a  crop  m'ght  be  had  below 
and  above,  ancl  also  at  th(^  fronts  or  open  sides,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  myc^liinn  naturally  ha.s  an 
upward  tendency,  but  it  .al  o  spre.ids  in  other 
directions.  Any  way,  exoDrinnnts  might  be  tried 
by  those  in  a  position  to  indulge  in  them  to  demon- 


strate or  disprove  the  correctness  of  my  assertions. 
I  must  in  all  fairness  add  that  the  idea  of  having 
open  iron  gr.atings  and  fronts  did  not  originate 
with  me,  but  is  actually  in  full  (jiKTation  in  a  well- 
managed  garden  near  Bristol.  It  would  also  be 
interesting  to  learn  if  others  besides  myself  have 
accidentally  or  designedly  delayed  either  spawning 
or  soiling  to  an  unusual  length,  and  the  result. 

1  h,ave  frequently  pointed  out  in  these  pages  how 
unwise  it  is  to  lie  daily  syringing  Vieds  either  wanted 
to  yield  Mushrooms  or  in  full  bearing  condition.  If 
the  manure  underneath  is  not  in  a  very  dry  state,  but. 
on  the  contrary,  is  slowly  decaying,  dryness  of  soil 
will  not  prevent  the  growth  of  Mushrooms;  whereas 
a  s.aturated  soil  and  frequently  syringing  them 
quickly  reduce  it  to  that  state,  and  are  soon  fatal. 
When  too  much  moisture  is  applied  the  tiny  Miish- 
rooms,  or  any  not  larger  than  marbles,  soon  be- 
come soft  and  brown,  decay  being  rapid.  The  daily 
damping  down  of  heated  houses  and  even  occasion.al 
overhead  syringingsare  beneficaal  rather  than  other- 
wise, but  beware  of  the  reckless  daily  showers. 
By  avoiding  daily  syringing  and  the  use  of  a 
knife,  we  have  scarcely  lost  a  dozen  Mushrooms 
from  premature  decay  this  season,  and  that  is  say- 
ing .a  good  de.al.  Cutting  Mushrooms  and  leaving 
the  stumps  is  a  most  unwise  proceeding,  and  so 
also  is  the  ])lan  of  twisting  off  the  largest  in  a 
clump  with  the  idea  that  the  rest  will  attain  a 
much  greater  size  if  left.  .Single  Mushrooms  ought 
to  be  twisted  clean  out  of  the  soil  and  large  clumps 
scooped  out,  stems  .and  root  together,  the  compara- 
tively large  holes  left  being  filled  with  fresh  soil. 
Leaving  either  small  or  large  stumps  in  the  soil  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  decay  of  the  Latter,  the 
fungoid  .growth  thus  generated  ruining  all  the 
Mushrooms  it  comes  into  contact  with  as  well  as 
poisoning  the  soil.  It  looks  a  rather  w<asteful  pro- 
ceeding, removing  a  mass  of  Mushrooms  both  Large 
and  small  together,  but  it  is  the  safest  and  most 
economical  practice  in  the  end,  and  besides  "  but- 
tons "  are  fully  appreciated  by  cooks.  Beds  thus 
intelligently  treated  are  not  quickly  exh.austed.  as 
if  when  apparently  so.  they  .are  given  a  soaking  of 
warm  water  impregnated  with  salt  they  will  soon 
push  up  good  late  supplies  of  Mushrooms. 

W.  I. 


NOVELTIES  IN  VEGETABLES. 
"A.  Y.  A."  in  discoiu'sing  on  the  above  subject 
does  well  to  remark  on  vendors'  catalogues,  as 
really  according  to  some  of  tlieui  there  is  notliing 
in  the  vegetable  way  they  have  not  an  improved 
foxaii  (if.  Some  of  the  com]iilers  do  not  even 
.stop  there,  liut  claim  the  good  things  outriglit 
by  calling  them  theirs,  as,  fur  instance,  in  Peas, 
Ne  plus  Ultra,  and  the  same  all  through  in  the 
case  of  the  best  .standard  varieties.  Now  this 
causes  much  per])lexityand  ciuifusion  .among  the 
inexperienced  or  nninitiated,  who  are  often  nii.s- 
led.  As  to  novelties  and  new  things,  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  general  public  if  all  were 
sent  to  Chiswick  to  be  subjected  to  fair  trial 
and  repoi't,  as  then  all  the  good  ones  would  come 
to  tlie  front  and  fat  catalogues  would  grow  tliin, 
whicli  would  certainly  be  a  great  benefit  to  ]uir- 
cliasers,  if  not  to  vendor.s.  That  vegetables  liave 
been  improved  of  late  year.s  everyone  nuist 
admit,  and  it  i.s  to  be  hoped  that  the  .same  thing 
will  go  on,  .altrhougli  .some  kinds  appear  as 
near  iierfection  as  it  is  jjossible  to  get  them. 
"A,  Y.  A."  mentions  a  good  nuiny  .sorts  tliat  he 
.says  have  been  improved,  l)ut  he  does  not  give 
tlie  names  of  those  he  considers  superior  to  the 
older  tyjies.  Take  Cabbages  for  instance,  and 
with  them  he  sim]ily  remarks  that  everyone 
nuist  admit  that  tliey  can  be  cut  or  got  in  earlier 
now  than  formerly,  and  if  this  is  .so,  it  would 
have  been  helpful  to  many  if  he  Iiad  mentioned 
tlie  kind  that  heai-ts  in  .so  cpiickly.  With  early 
Peas  again  it  is  the  same,  and  if  lie  can  recoiii- 
iiiend  one  earlier  than  Dillistone's,  and  better  or 
as  good,  I  should  like  to  know  which  it  i.s. 
The  dwarf  v.arieties  are  a    gain,   and  some  of 


them,   one   of   which   is  Chelsea   (jieni,  seem  to 
have  a  little  of  the  Marrow  blocjd  or  breed  in 
tliem,   .and   we   must,  I  think,  be  satisfied   with 
that  little,  as  Marrow  Peas  will  never  do  for  e.arly 
sowing,  at  least  not  outdoors.    I  doubt,  however, 
if  dwarf  Peas  are  as  ]irolitable  as  tlie  taller  kinds, 
except  in   the   matter   of  sticks   being  saved,  as 
they  only  yield  in  proportimi  to  the  height  of 
the  haulm,  and  picking  is  soon  over.      In  Peas 
we  have  by  far  too  many  kinds,  and  they  .sadly 
want   weeding  down,  as   fully  half   might   with 
great  advantage   be  eliminated.      Here,    when 
once  we  begin  sowing  Ne  plus  Ultra,  we  grow  no 
others,  as,  taken  all   in  all,  for  free  crojiijing, 
well  filling,  fine  colour,  ricli  flavour,  hardines.s 
of  constitution,  and  freedom  from  mildew,  it  is, 
in  my   ojiinion,    unrivalled.       As    to   Cabbage 
Lettuce  taking  the  ]>lace  of  Cos,  I  do  not  think 
.salad  -  eaters     will     ever     use    the    former    if 
they     can     obtain     the     latter,     as     Cabbage 
Lettuces   are    of  such   soft  texture,  and  never 
have  that  cris|)ness  and  tlavoiu-  that  the  best 
of  tlie  Cos  kinds  pos.ses.s.     Although  this  is  so, 
Cabbage    Lettuces    are  extremely   valuable   for 
frame   work  or  forcing,   but  in  spring  mithing 
can  equal  a  Bath  Brown  Cos   that   has  stood 
through    the    winter.     I    was  much    surjjrised 
to    read   that    "  A.    Y.    A."   should    say    that 
Sandringham    Dwarf    White    Celery   had    had 
its  day,  as   I    regard   this   as  one  of  the  very 
best,    if    not    the    best,    and    am    of    opinion 
that  the  tall  Celeries  are  not  desirable,  as  they 
rerjuire  so  much  earthing  to  blanch  and  protect 
tlie  tops  from  frost,  and  when  dug  for   use  they 
compare  badly  as  to  length  of  stem  with  the 
dwarf  kinds  when  one  considers  the  extra  trouble 
they  give.     Perhaps  "A.   Y.  A."  will  give  the 
name  or  names  of  the  kLnds  he  thinks  so  superior, 
and  which,  though  early,  keep  solateinthe  season. 
The  Chiswick  trials  settled  the  matter  of  Toma- 
toes ])retty  much  for  us,  and  those  of  the  Per- 
fection ty]ie  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
sorts    to    grow.      With   regard    to   Onions    for 
garden  or  kitchen  use,  three  sorts  are  quite  suffi- 
cient ;  the  Reading  for  autumn  or  early  winter 
use,  James's  Keejjing  for  late,  and  Deptford  for 
summer.  S.   D 
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PLATE  840. 

C.'VBNATION  KETTOX   liOSK* 

Thk  accompanying  plate  shows  well  the 
beauty  of  this  line  Carnation.  It  was  one 
of  the  kinds  brought  out  by  The  Gardbx 
trial  of  Carnations  in  IS88,  and  whilst  re- 
ceiving the  premier  award  in  its  class,  it  was 
certainly  the  best  out  of  nearly  100  sorts,  sell'sof 
all  shades,  and  striped  kinds  as  well,  .sent  in 
for  the  competition.  The  origin  of  this  tine 
Carnation  is  obscure  or  unknown.  When 
^Ir.  W.  H.  l>ivers  went  to  Ketton  Hull  as 
gardener,  he  found  one  or  two  jdants  of  it 
growing  in  a  border,  but  they  had  no  name. 
He  recognised  its  worth,  propagated  it  exten- 
sively, and  grew  it  in  quantity,  finding  it  of 
the  greatest  value  for  cutting,  and  ctl'ective 
and  useful  for  massing  in  the  Hower  garden. 
The  kind  remained  in  his  hands  until  the 
announcement  of  The  CiARHE.N  competition, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  which  si.x; 
plants  were  sent  and   planted  in  October  in 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  (i.  Moon  at 
Gravetye  Manor.  Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guil- 
lanrae  Severeyns. 
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the  open  ground,  where  tliey  remained  all  the 
winter,  grew  vigorously  in  spring,  and  flow- 
ered well  and  continunusly  in  a  summer  re- 
markable for  its  coldness  and  wetness,  and 
tlio  rotting  alike  of  buds  and  flowers  upon 
some  of  tlie  best  kinds  in  the  flower  garden. 
It  was  sent  in  under  the  name  of  Pride  of 
Ketton,  but  this  name  was  afterwards  altered 
to  Ketton  Rose,  which  it  was  tliought  ivould 
help  to  express  and  indicate  the  colour  of  the 
kind.  All  the_  necessary  good  qualities  desir- 
able ia  a  garden  Carnation  are  found  in 
Kclton  Rose.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  produc- 
ing plenty  of  healthy  grass  ;  the  flowers  are 
large  and  bold,  clear  and  bright  in  colour, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  they  do  not 
Inirst.  Ketton  Eose  is  the  perfection  alike 
of  form  and  colour.  -  There  is  still  room  for 
more  such  gond  Carnations  in  many  bright  or 
sjft  self  or  harmonious  hues.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  Carnation  is  yearly  increas 
iiig,  and  in  the  near  future,  if  not  at  present, 
liundreds  will  cultivate  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
beauty  and  fragrance,  apart  from  any  desire 
for  exhibiting.         '  A.  II. 


SERVfCEABLE  FLOWEIiS. 

TnEKE  are  a  great  many  flowers  cultivated  under 
tjlass  tliat  are  well  woitliy  of  the  trouble  taken 
with  them,  but  the  really  serviceable  kinds  are  by 
no  means  numerous.  What  is  principally  wanted 
now-a-(la_vs  are  flowers  that  will  travel  well  and 
also  f;eep  fresh  for  some  time  in  a  cut  state  ;  but 
the  list  of  these  might  be  ailded  to  with  advantage. 
In  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months  we  have  to 
largely  depend  >ipon  Chrysanthemums,  and  there 
is  suliicient  variety  in  these  to  please  most  tastes. 
Yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as  having  too  much  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  and  especially  the  heavy  spe- 
cimen blooms;  and  gardeners  will  do  well  to  turn 
their  attention  more  to  the  growth  of  the  smaller 
^■arieties,  including  pompons.  Those  two  e.xcellent 
late  reflexed  sorts  Golden  Gem  and  Boule  de  Xeige 
ought  to  be  more  grown  for  the  midwinter  displays, 
even  if  at  the  expense  of  larger  forms.  By  way  of 
affording  a  relief  to  Chrysanthemums,  it  is  advis- 
able to  grow  a  considerable  number  of  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, both  single  and  double  flowering.  The 
former  are  particularly  serviceable  for  vases  and 
table  decoration  up  to  Christmas,  while  the  semi- 
doubles,  notably  Guillon  Mangilli,  F.  V.  Raspail, 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  James  Vick,  La  Cygne, 
Heroine,  Bruant,  and  Mme.  Thibaut,  can  be  had  in 
bloom  all  the  year  round.  In  many  cases  a  warm, 
airy  house  might  with  advantage  be  devoted  jirin- 
cipally  or  solely  to  the  semi-doubles,  these  att'nrd- 
ing  abundance  of  serviceable  flowers,  especially  in 
February,  March,  and  April.  Vases  filled  with  one 
colour  of  these  and  forced  Spiraja  japonica  are 
bright  and  attractive,  and  in  passing  I  might  add 
that  the  Spiraea  just  named  cannot  well  be  grown 
too  extensively,  the  foliage,  as  well  as  the  flowers, 
being  serviceable.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
Lily  of  tlie  Valley.  Roman  Hyacinths,  again,  are 
very  easily  forced,  it  being  possible  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  bloom  from  November  to  March  in- 
clusive. Hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  might 
well  be  grown  where  cut  flowers  are  in  great  de- 
mand, but  I  have  no  great  liking  for  the  large- 
flowering  double  and  single  Hyacinths.  The  Poly- 
anthus Narcissi  are  also  serviceable  for  pot  culture, 
none  so  much  so,  perhaps,  as  the  Paper-white. 
Freesias  (notably  F.  refracta  alba),  agiin,  though 
less  well  known,  are  decidedly  serviceable,  and 
what  adds  to  their  value  is  the  fact  of  the  pots  of 
bulbs  increasing  in  value  and  usefulness  the  longer 
they  are  kept.  These  will  eventually  become  as 
common  and  jjopular  as  Roman  Hyacinths,  or,  it 
may  be,  more  so,  as  the  latter  have  to  be  replaced  ] 
at  a   considerable  expense  every  year.     Of  other  I 


deciduous  bulbous-rooted  plants,  Lachenalias  must 
not  be  omitted.  They  are  not  so  generally  admired 
as  many  of  the  preceding  kinds  are,  but  they  are 
deciderlly  serviceable.  The  flowers  travel  well  and 
kee]5  fresh  in  a  cut  state  for  several  days.  Some  of 
the  best  are  L.  Nelsoni,  aurea,  tricolor,  and  luteola. 

Few  now-a-days  attach  any  value  to  Camellias 
otlier  than  the  old  alba  plena  or  any  other  good 
white  variety,  and  these  are  principally  in  favour 
with  florists  who  have  a  good  demand  for  wreaths 
and  crosses.  Azaleas  are  better  appreciated,  though 
these  are  of  little  or  no  value  for  packing ;.  but  the 
single  and  double  white  varieties  are  invaluable  for 
home  use.  The  beautiful  and  very  sweet-scented 
hybrid  Rhododendrons  are  also  bad  travellers,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  very  few  flowers  that 
have  to  be  oit  with  a  hard  stem,  or  length  of 
ripened  wood,  ever  last  well  in  a  cut  state.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  hardy  Rhododendrons,  whether 
flowered  under  glass  or  otherwise,  and  the  equally 
gorgeous  forced  deciduous  Azaleas  are  really  any- 
thing but  serviceable.  Lilacs  keep  fairly  well  for  a 
few  hours,  the  pure  white  forms  being  of  the  greatest 
value.  A  fairly  good  substitute  for  the  latter  will 
be  found  in  one  of  the  Bladder  Nuts,  Staphylea 
colchica,  this  forcing  readily,  and  lasting  for  two 
or  three  days  in  a  cut  state.  The  same  plants  may 
be  flowered  for  several  years  in  succession,  and 
this  cannot  be  said  of  Lilacs.  Of  the  vai'ious  hardy, 
or  nearly  hardy  shrubs  and  plants  that  are  amen- 
able to  forcing,  none  can  be  said  to  rival  Roses, 
and  of  these  the  Teas  and  Noisettes  are  by  far  the 
most  sei'viceable.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  can  be 
flowered  well  in  pots,  but  they  only  give  one  crop 
of  bloom  eich  spring,  and  the  blooms  soon  lose 
colour  and  fall.  One  noteworthy  exception  to  this 
rule  in  found  in  La  France.  The  Teas  are  almost 
continuous  bloomers  when  jilanted  out  under 
glass,  and  those  in  pots  will,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, flower  freely  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
again  in  February  onwards.  Of  the  value  of  the 
Noisette  Marechal  Niel  little  need  be  said,  its  good 
qualities  being  too  well  known  ;  but  unfortunately 
it  is  somewhat  fickle,  strong  trees  collapsing  quite 
unexpectedly  at  times. 

Of  greenhouse  plants,  the  most  )irominent  place 
must  be  given  the  Carnation.  More  serviceable 
flowers  than  these  could  not  well  be  grown,  and  I 
can  quite  see  the  force  of  building  houses  piinci- 
pally  or  solely  for  their  culture.  Many  such  are 
now  to  be  met  with,  light  airy  structures  suiting 
them  well.  The  perpetual  flowering  varieties  yield 
blooms  throughout  the  late  autumn,  winter  and 
spring  months,  and  these  are  available  and  much 
souglit  after  for  a  variety  of  pur]3oses.  There  is 
now  quite  a  rage  for  the  Souvenir  delaMalmaisor, 
this  being  the  most  fashionable  of  all  Carnations, 
and  just  coming  well  into  flower.  A  few  dozen 
lilants  are  thought  nothing  of.  and  I  could  name 
many  private  places  where  the  stock  consists  of 
from  lOOO  to  5000  plants,  these  filling  one  or  more 
houses  specially  designed  for  them.  Unfortunately, 
Carnations  generally,  and  the  Malmaison  in  par- 
ticular', are  liable  to  be  overrun  by  a  deadly  fungus, 
with  which  in  not  a  few  places  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  cope.  There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween Carnations  and  Arums,  or,  more  properly 
spe  king,  Calla  (Richardia)  a?thiopica,  but  the 
latter  is  also  a  very  profitable  and  serviceable 
flower.  It  is  effective  in  groups  of  pot  plants,  and 
is  a  noble  vase  flower.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  have  it  in  bloom  from  Christmas  to  long 
after  Easter.  Imantophyllums,  notably  I.  minia- 
tum  and  varieties,  are  also  very  serviceable  warm 
greenhouse  plants,  and  very  gay  in  theu'  season. 
Strong  plants  produce  a  fairly  long  succession  of 
flower-scapes,  the  masses  of  orange-re  :\  flowers 
being  very  efliective  in  vases  or  otherwise.  They 
are  worthy  of  more  extended  culture  than  is  at 
present  accorded  them.  Cinerarias  and  Calceo- 
larias are  very  showy  pot  plants,  but  of  no  value 
whatever  in  a  cut  state,  the  same  remarks  applying 
to  the  single  Chinese  Primulas,  but  the  old  semi- 
double  white  form  of  the  latter  ranks  among  the 
most  serviceable  plants  that  can  be  grown.  Persian 
Cyclamens  are  also  serviceable,  the  flowers  travel- 
ling well,  and  In  small  glasses,  mixed  with  elegant 
greenery,  are  very  effective. 


Among  heat-loving  plants  the  first  position  may 
well  be  given  to  the  Eucharis,  including  the  old  E. 
amazonica  and  the  newer  E.  Candida  and  E.  San- 
deri.  Where  there  is  a  good  batch  of  healthy 
plants  there  are  nearly  always  a  few  or  many 
flowers  available,  and  these  can  be  put  to  a  variety 
of  uses.  Pancratium  elegans  is  less  valuable  in 
some  respects,  and  more  so  in  others.  It  requires 
\'ery  similar  treatment,  and  the  beautifully  white 
sweet-scented  and  very  elegant  flowers  are  largely 
used  in  bouquets,  wreaths  and  vases.  Stephanotis 
floribunda  is  omitted  from  \ery  few  collections  of 
plants,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  particularly  ser- 
viceable. Dipladenias  and  Allamandas,  if  trained 
to  the  rafters,  yield  large  numbers  of  flowers,  and 
in  the  autumn  they  are  of  good  service  for  table 
decoration.  Ixoras  are  less  often  met  with,  but 
they  can  be  made  to  flower  almost  continuously, 
and  their  bright  orange-red  flowers  are  very  effec- 
tive in  a  cut  state.  Bouvardias  require  less  heat 
than  Ixoras,  and  are  more  serviceable.  Fewer 
Gardenias  are  grown  than  formerly.  They  require 
to  be  kept  very  clean,  must  have  a  strong  heat,  and 
the  flowers  do  not  travel  jiarticularly  well.  Eu- 
phorbia jacquinifeflora  is  both  an-old  favourite  and 
a  most  desirable  stove  plant.  It  produces  grand 
branches,  closely  furnished  with  small  scai-let 
flowers,  which  last  remarkably  well  on  the  plant  or 
in  a  cut  state.  Bougainvillea  glabra  is  usually 
grown  in  plant  stoves,  but  if  given  a  place  in  a. 
warm  greenhouse  or  conservatory  the  flowers  would 
be  of  a  richer  colour  and  more  serviceable.  Orchids 
are  nearly  all  serviceable. — Meld, 


Trees  and  Shrub?. 


EVERGREEN  OLEASTERS. 

(el-eagnus.) 
It  is  singular  that  these  shrubs  should  be  so 
much  neglected.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
in  full  beauty  of  leaf,  for,  although  distinct  and 
pretty  at  all  times,  it  is  in  the  depth  of  winter 
that  the  richness  of  their  leafage  appears  most 
conspicuous,  and  a  bold  hush  or  group  of 
buslies  becomes  ciuite  a  feature.  In  nurseries, 
as  well  as  gardens.  Oleasters  are  scarce  ;  there- 
fore garden  planters  have  little  opportunity  of 
seeing  them,  and  it  is  only  the  few  that  are 
conversant  with  shrubs  that  know  and  grow 
them.  The  best  kinds  come  from  Japan,  but, 
in  common  with  many  other  plants  from  that 
country,  tliey  are  not  tender,  as  many  eirone- 
ously  suppose.  They  are  as  hardy  as  tlic  Laurel, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  rarely  injured,  and 
their  foliage  retains  its  freshness  often  when 
Laurel  leaves  are  browned,  as  the  leaves  of 
these  Oleasters  in  texture  almost  equal  those  of 
the  Holly. 

At  Kew,  and  again  in  Battersea  Park,  there 
are  a  few  specimens,  from  which  one  can 
gather  a  faint  idea  of  what  a  pretty  feature 
these  Oleasters  would  make  if  planted  in 
groups.  They  must  not  be  crowded  in  among 
other  things,  but  in  an  isolated  group  the 
bushes  have  room  to  spread,  and  they  grow 
out  into  wide,  but  dense  round  masses,  and 
from  their  centres  throw  up  long,  vvaud-like 
shoots,  which  are  densely  coated  with  a  browni, 
scale-like  covering,  and  greatly  enhance  the 
graceful  appearance  of  the  bushes.  The  leaves 
of  all  except  the  variegated  kinds  are  of  a  deep 
rich  green  above,  but  some  have  their  under 
surfaces  of  a  pretty  silvery  colour,  and  others 
have  the  brown  scale-like  covering  above  re- 
ferred to  as  clothing  the  young  shoots,  both 
being  charms  that  contribute  to  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  a  mass. 

The  few  nurserymen  that  have  these  Oleasters 
and  include  them  in  their  catalogues  do  not 
seem  to  have  a  uniform  nomenclature,  and  a 
plant  obtained  under  one  name  in  one  place  is, 
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unfortunately,  something  entirely  different 
under  the  same  name  in  another  ])lace.  This, 
however,  is  but  one  result  of  neglect,  and  if  an 
interest  in  the  family  were  awakened,  and  t!ie 
best  members  of  it  were  in  demand  for  plant- 
ing, uniformity  of  naming  would  soon  be  esta- 
blished. With  the  nurseryman  it  is  a  matter  of 
supidying  tliat  which  is  in  demand  ;  and,  if 
Oleasters  are  rarely  asked  for,  he  is  hardly 
likely  to  take  niucli  trouble  regarding  them, 
even  to  the  extent  of  verifying  the  names  of  the 
few  he  may  happen  to  liave  in  stock.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  some  of  the  varieties  may 
be  .serviceable : — 

E.  MACROPHYLLA  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
species  ;  it  has  a  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  dense 
and  spreading,  and  remarkably  handsome  foliage, 
the  leaves  being  thick  in  te.xtiire,  4  inches  long, 
and  about  3  inches  broad  in  their  widest  part,  of  a 
shining  green  above  and  silvery  beneath.  This 
kind  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it  abounds  in  dis- 
tricts near  to  the  seashore,  and,  therefore,  as  a  fine 
evergreen  shrub  for  maritime  gardens  in  England, 
it  has  an  additional  value. 

E.  SLABEA  is  a  magnificent  sjjecies,  also  hailing 
from  Japan.  A  fine  bush  of  this  species  is  hand- 
some. There  is  also  a  very  pretty  variegated  form 
in  cultivation,  the  broad  leaves  being  distinctly 
margined  with  pale  yellow.  Of  this  and  other 
variegated  kinds  in  the  same  family,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  very  ornamental,  being  decided 
and  constant  in  their  varied  colouring,  and  fit  to  as- 
sociate with  the  normal  green-leaved  types,  as  are  the 
Gold  and  Silver  Hollies  with  the  green  kinds  from 
which  they  originated. 

E.  HEFLBXA  is  another  distinct  kind,  with  cha- 
racteristics, as  implied  by  the  name.  As  the  bush 
grows  and  spreads  outwards,  the  older  liranches 
reflex  from  the  centre  and  make  room  for  the  long, 
vigorous,  but  gracefully  slender  shoots  which  an- 
nually appear.  These  liave  been  mentioned  above, 
but  in  this  particular  variety  they  are  produced 
most  freely,  and  lovely  they  look  protruding  from 
the  mass  of  old  rich  leafage.  A  variegated  variety 
of  this  also  exists. 

E.  SiMONi  is  a  distinct  kind,  a  handsome  and 
very  free  grower,  ha\'ing  the  appearance  of  a  dense 
dwarf  evergreen  Oak,  the  leaves  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour  much  resemliling  those  of  that  tree,  liut 
with  a  decided  silvery  tint  to  their  under  surfaces. 

E.  PU-VGEN.s  is  a  distinct  kind,  with  smooth  leaves 
of  a  shining  green  above  and  silvery  beneath,  whilst 
a  variegated  form  of  it  is  also  very  pretty.  The 
flowers  of  all  these  species  are  scarcely  ornamental, 
but  there  is  one  kind  whose  flowers  are  succeeded  by 
berries  which  are  considered  edilile.  The  name  of 
this  kind  is 

E.  LONGIPBS  BDULIS.— The  fruits  are  like  oval 
berries.  They  have  long  stalks,  and  are  of  an 
orange-red  colour,  speckled  with  white.  The 
flavour  is  somewhat  simihir  to  that  of  Red  Currants, 
but  rather  more  acid.  This  kind  is  a  native  of 
Japan. 

These  shrubs  gn>vv  liest  in  soils  that  are  rather 
light,  but  otherwise  they  have  no  particular  re- 
quirements, and  it  is  certain  that  they  would 
thrive  in  many  gardens  where  now  they  cannot 
be  found. — Field. 


of  very  fine  specimens  beside  a  walk,  standing  like 
grim  sentinels  on  guard,  each  as  prim  and  as  much 
like  its  neighbour  as  hand  of  man  could  make 
them.  A  few  yards  beyond  these,  standing  simply 
ii]ion  the  Grass,  were  about  a  dozen  splendid  trees 
that  apparently  had  never  had  the  slightest  train- 
ing, and  the  contrast  was  so  great  and  showed  so 
plainly  the  greater  beauty  of  the  untrained  trees, 
that  1  could  not  help  admiring  them.  They  afforded 
a  fine  example  of  "  what  not  to  do."  If  the  Irish 
Yew  was  planted  in  a  group,  where  each  specimen 
stood  at  a  distance  admitting  of  free  growth,  and 
upon  a  spot  Ijacked  up  by  branching  deciduous 
trees,  we  should  ultimately  get  an  effect  f.ar  sur- 
passing that  produced  by  rows  of  trees  set  uj)  like 
ninepins,  or  single  cones  dotted  here  and  there 
upon  the  lawn — good  examples  of  a  ridiculous 
]>ractice,  telling  of  energy  and  labour  sadly  mis- 
applied.—A.  ]{.,  in  Field. 

The  Golden  Privet  for  an  edging. — I  feel 
sure  many  proprietors  would  have  more  pleasure  in 
their  gardens  and  liecome  more  attached  to  them 
by  having  beautiful  and  choice  collections  of 
shrubs  arranged  for  effect  with  forms  and  colours 
always  pleasing  and  graceful  when  not  disfigured 
with  shears  or  with  a  hedge-knife  or  other  weapon 
often  used  to  cut  graceful  plants  into  forms 
offensive  to  refined  taste.  Among  golden  plants 
for  edging  1  have  seen  nothing  to  surpass  tlie 
beautiful  Golden  Privet ;  it  can  be  kept  dwarf, 
formal,  or  informal,  and  be  always  very  effective. 
As  an  example,  take  a  circular  bed,  plant  in  it 
such  shrubs  as  Retinosporas  of  sorts,  Cupressus, 
Hollies  (golden  and  green),  round-leaved  Laurels,  a 
few  Rhododendrons,  with  some  others,  allowiug 
proportionate  numbers  of  each  standing  clear  and 
distinct  from  each  other  ;  over  the  whole  siu'face 
plant  a  carpet  of  Berberis  (Mahonia)  to  be  kept  a 
foot  or  so  high  and  plant  an  edging-  of  variegated 
Privet  all  round,  peg  it  down  and  keep  the  plants 
dense  with  the  knife,  and  a  picture  m  y  be  formed, 
which  would  be  admired.  The  older  the  shrubs 
grew  their  interest  would  increase. — M.  T. 

Lifting  shrubs. — It  is  common  enough  to  lift 
fruit  trees  when  their  growth  is  {;ross  with  the 
view  of  inducing  them  to  keep  within  limited  space 
and  to  ripen  their  wood  thoroughly,  thus  causing  a 
fruitful  habit.  It  is  not  so  common,  however,  to 
treat  in  this  way  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  to 
save  labour  in  pruning  them,  causing  a  hardy  con- 
stitution, and  thus  enabling  the  plants  to  stand 
low  temperatures,  which  they  cannot  do  when  their 
growth  is  gross  and  their  wood  unripened.  Flower- 
ing shrubs  may  often  be  induced  to  bloom  freely 
by  lifting  or  otherwise  checking  "  water-pumping  " 
roots,  which  only  give  wood  and  leaves  minus 
flowers.  When  abundance  of  fibre  is  formed  near 
the  surface  the  best  results  may  be  expected. 
Plants  established  in  gravelly  soil  seldom  require  any 
('heck  to  cause  a  fibry  growth  of  roots  ;  they  are. 
indeed,  often  benefited  by  good  surface-dressings 
of  well  rotted  manure.  A  number  of  choice  Rho- 
dodendrons which  we  get  to  flower  very  freely 
every  year  are  planted  in  poor  gravelly  soil  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  well-rotted  leaves  and  a  small 
portion  of  peat.  They  keep  to  the  height  and 
width  required,  and  are  much  benefited  by  a  top- 
dressing  every  other  year  of  rotten  manure  neatly 
forked  into  the  surface  of  the  soil. — M.  T. 


Trained  and  untrained  Irish  Yews.     It  is 

very  unconuuon  to  meet  with  good  examples  of  the 
Irish  Yew  that  have  had  their  own  way  and  lieen 
allowed  to  grow  naturally  from  thetinie  that  they 
were  first  planted,  and  yet  such  are  much  more 
beautiful  than  those  so  severely  tied  in  till  they  be- 
come almost  like  a  magnified  sugar  cone  so  far  as 
regularity  of  form  is  ctuicerned.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able why  anyone  should  need  or  want  to  train  a 
tree  that  has  by  nature  an  erect  or  fastigiate  habit 
of  growth.  An  untrained  Irish  Yew  is  very  pictur- 
esque, and  the  prevailing  fashion  of  tying  it  is 
ridiculous.  I  was  never  so  much  impressed  with  this 
as  recently,  when  in  an  old  garden  I  saw  a  long  line 


PLEASURE  GROUND  WORK. 

The  time  that  intervenes  between  the  final  leaf- 
clearing  and  the  commencement  of  the  mowing 
season  (some  two  months  out  of  the  twelve)  is 
the  only  time,  if  grounds  are  extensive  and  labour 
somewhat  scarce,  that  can  lie  spared  for  any  s|iecial 
work  in  the  pleasure  ground,  for  the  new  year  is 
generally  a  week  or  two  old  before  the  last  of  the 
autumn  foliage  is  consigned  to  its  final  resting 
place,  and  with  the  first  appearance  of  brooms  on 
lawns  to  prepare  for  scythe  and  machine,  all  extra 
or  special  work  is  at  an  end.  Naturally,  if  one 
departnu'Ut  has  to  go  to  the  wall,  it  must  be  the 
))leasure  ground  ;  for  all  work  here,  whether  it  be 
the  daily  routine  of  sweeping,  raking,  mowing, 
shrub-cutting  for  ten  months  out  of  twelve,  and 


a  little  in  the  way  of  special  improvements  to  fill 
up  the  remaining  time,  has  not  much  to  show  for 
time  and  labour  expended,  and  imremunerative 
labour  in  these  days  of  garden  economy  is  not 
regarded  in  a  favourable  light.  "  Let  decaying 
leaves  lie,  and  lawn  grass  grow  twice  its  usual 
length,"  was  a  bit  of  .-ulvice  given  some  years 
back,  but  I  fear  the  majority  of  gardeners  would 
hear  a  few  remarks  not  conductive  either  to  their 
advantage  or  their  peace  of  mind  if  such  advice 
were  acted  on.  I  apologise  for  the  digression,  luit  it 
has  arisen  from  the  desire  to  show  that,  however 
anxious  the  gardener  may  be  to  effect  pleasure 
ground  improvement  on  a  somewhat  extensive 
scale,  he  has  great  difficulty  in  so  doing  if  the 
grounds  are  large  and  the  staff  limited.  From 
now  until  the  middle  of  March  is.  as  I  have  said, 
about  the  only  time  in  the  ye;a'  at  his  disposal, 
and  if  special  work  is  contemplated,  it  should  be 
pushed  forward  at  once.  New  planting  ojjerations 
in  this  department  will,  roughly  .speaking,  come 
under  one  of  two  heads,  viz. :  the  suVjstitution  of 
flowering  plants  where  there  is  already  a  pre- 
jjonderance  of  evergreen  or  rim  rersa,  the  class 
of  plants  in  each  case  depending  on  the  taste  of 
the  owner,  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  aver- 
age meteorological  influences,  as  shown  by  both  the 
wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers.  These  ujatters  are 
important  factors  towards  successful  planting,  foras 
it  is  absurd  to  invest  heavily  in.  let  us  say,  American 
plants  if  the  natural  soil  is  totally  unsuited  to  them, 
so  it  is  equally  absurd  to  make  no  distinction  Vie- 
tween  the  requirements  of  the  humid  south-west 
corner  of  our  island  and  the  rbier  and  colder  north 
and  north  midlands.  Even  with  the  commonest 
of  plants  the  same  rule  holds  good,  as  may  be 
evinced  from  the  fact  that  while  in  one  place 
Rhododendron  ponticum  makes  a  splendid  covert 
and  carpet  plant  under  forest  trees,  in  another 
it  will  but  drag  on  a  miserable  existence 
and  refuse  to  cover  the  ground.  Mention  of 
covert  plants  reminds  one  that  the  question 
of  a  restriction  in  the  height  of  such  things 
as  the  common  Rhododendron  and  Laurel  is 
often  required,  where,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
they  have  been  allowed  to  attain  a  great  size,  and 
are  quite  out  of  reach  for  an  annual  shortening 
of  growth.  I  have  before  pointed  out  that 
instead  of  cutting  clean  away  to  the  required 
height,  thereby  leaving  for  some  two  or  three  sea- 
sons a  lot  of  unsightly  patches  of  bare  ground, 
the  better  way  is  to  start  at  one  end  of  the  quar- 
ter, and,  W(U-king  regularly  through  it.  to  cut  all  big 
old  .stems  partially  through,  and  bring  them  gently 
and  carefully  to  the  ground.  They  are  thus  re- 
tained to  add  to  the  density  of  the  covert,  the 
stem  below  the  cut  doing  its  part  by  breaking 
away  strongly.  This  will  require  cutting  back  after 
the  fir.st  season,  but  the  growth  on  the  old  lowered 
stems,  checked  by  the  partial  severance,  will  make 
little  headway  for  two  or  three  years.  If  the  above 
operation  is  carefully  iierformed.  no  break  nor  gap 
will  be  perceptilile  in  the  quarter  when  it  is  finished, 
the  only  difference  being  a  restriction  in  the 
height  and  the  opening  up  of  some  nice  peeps  over 
the  foliage  jirovided  for  in  the  original  planting, 
but  blocked  out  by  the  tall  Evergreens  an<l  possibly 
forgotten.  'J'be  work  above-named  is  naturally 
most  often  performed  on  the  class  of  Evergreens 
mentioned  where  they  form  an  undergrowth  under 
forest  trees  in  situations  not  adapted  for  choicer 
plants.  In  many  of  our  old-fashioned  pleasure 
grounds,  however,  there  still  exist  some  relics  of  a 
generation  past  and  gone  in  the  shape  of  large 
quarters  of  Laurel  and  common  Rhododendron  in 
the  open  glades,  planted  possibly  with  the  idea  of 
keeping  them  severely  clipped  on  all  sides  to  pre- 
sent from  certain  given  prominent  jioints  an  un- 
broken square  of  dense  foliage.  Why  this  could 
not  have  been  effected  as  easily  and  much  more 
naturally  with  Grass  is  a  question  arising  from 
modern  tastes,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  majority  of 
such  breaks  are  condemned,  to  be  replaced  by 
Grass  or  by  choicer  flowering  shrubs,  deciduous 
and  evergreen.  The  work  of  removal  and  subsequent 
preparation  of  ground  is  not  an  easy  or  quickly 
effected  task,  and  it  is  well  not  to  attempt 
too  much  in  the  one  season.     When  all  stumps  and 
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roots  are  cleared  out  a  commeuoement  may  be 
made  at  the  one  end,  and  the  quarter  trenched  or 
bastard-trenched  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  demands, 
workinir  in  as  the  task  progresses  a  good  coatiiio; 
of  half-decayed  leaves  or  vegetable  refuse,  and  if 
this  is  allowed  to  lie  through  the  summer  it  will 
settle  down  and  be  in  good  trim  for  early  autumn 
planting.  The  question  of  what  to  plant  in  such 
situations  has  been  often  answered  in  the  pages  of 
The  Garden,  and  valuable  suggestions  made  as 
to  the  various  classes  of  plants  suitable  for  all 
soils  and  situations.  It  is.  therefore,  hardly  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  detailed  list  ;  if  there  are 
various  spots  to  be  so  planted  in  different  parts  of 
the  pleasure  ground,  each  block  or  quarter  nuiy  be 
devoted  to  a  different  class  of  subjects  ;  thus,  de- 
ciduous and  evergreen  flowering  shrubs  in  one 
place,  the  smaller  ornamental  Conifers  and  tree- 
like shrubs,  as  the  best  of  the  Magnolias,  Mespilus, 
tlie  largest  of  the  Spiraias,  with  perhaps  an  under- 
growth of  St.  John's  Wort,  at  another  spot,  whilst 
(where  they  are  likely  to  flourish)  a  collection  of 
American  plants,  with  a  foreground  of  the  hardy 
Heaths,  may  find  a  home  at  yet  another  place. 
With  respect  to  the  last  named  collection,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  be  rather  particular  both  in  the  size  of 
the  spaces  devoted  to  different  plants  and  also  to 
the  distance  in  planting;  thus,  while  Kalmias,  An- 
dromedas,  Pernettyas,  and  other  things  of  slow 
growth  and  remarkable  for  delicate  beauty  of 
flower  rather  than  a  showy  appearance  may  be 
planted  thickly  and  in  rather  large  clumps,  the 
hardier  and  faster-growing  Azaleas,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  planted  thinly,  as  after  the  first  sea- 
son they  may  be  pegged  down  and  layered  in  all 
directions  to  fill  up  the  ground.  E.  BuKKELL. 
Claremont. 


Chrysanthemums. 

SERVICEABLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Although  I  am  a  lover  of  finely  grown  blooms, 
the  cultivation  of  these  is  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  production  of  what  I  term  more  service- 
able Chrysanthemums — iramely,  freely  flowered 
conservatory  plants.  Massive  specimen  blooms 
are  very  effective  either  on  the  plants  or  among 
banks  or  masses  of  Chrysanthemums  or  other 
plants,  and  in  a  cut  state  are  very  attractive  on 
the  dining  table  arranged  singly  in  low  glasses. 
More  than  that  cannot  be  advanced  in  their 
favour  ;  whereas,  well-grown,  freely-flowered 
plants  such  as  are  prepared  for  conservatory, 
greenhouse,  and  room  decoration  are  service- 
able in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  particular  for 
afl'ording  al^undauce  of  cut  bloom.  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  I  do  not  confound  my 
serviceable  plants  either  with  the  old-fasliioned 
much-stopped  and  much-staked  Chry.santhemums 
that  gave  us  so  much  trouble  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury or  more  ago,  nor  with  the  too  common 
weakly-grown  and  poorly-flowered  plants  that 
have  to  do  duty  in  various  conservatories  now- a- 
days.  The  most  serviceable,  or  what  1  con- 
sider to  be  such,  are  also  the  most  beautiful,  and 
they  cannot  be  had  without  bestowing  nearly  as 
much  pains  upon  their  cultivation  as  is  required 
to  grow  the  best  exhibition  blooms. 

The  initial  mistake  in  preparing  conservatory 
plants  is  frequently  made  when  striking  the 
cuttings  is  deferred  to  March  and  April.  In- 
stead of  taking  good  care  of  the  stock  jihmts, 
these  not  unfrequently  suffer  much  from  frosts, 
and  frosted  cuttings  eitlier  damp  oft'  badly  or 
else  make  but  a  feeble  start.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  striking  the  cuttings  at  the 
same  time  as  those  intended  to  be  grown  into 
plants  for  producing  large  blooms,  and  cer- 
tainly they  ought  to  be  put  in  not  later  than 
the  first  week  in  February — the  preference 
being  given  to  healthy  shoots  pushed  up  from 


the  base  of  the  stock  plants.  I  would  make  no 
distinction  between  early,  mid-season  and  l*te 
varieties,  as  they  give  a  good  natural  succession, 
but  avoid  confusion  and  succeed  well  Ijy  .strik- 
ing all  at  the  same.  Where  several  score  or 
hundreds  of  plants  are  required,  there  is  no 
absolute  necessity  to  root  the  cuttings  singly  in 
small  pots,  nor  indeed  in  pots  at  all,  pans  or 
boxes  answering  quite  as  well.  Drain  these 
well,  fill  witli  a  light  loamy  mixture,  and  dibble 
in  the  cuttings  3  inches  apart  each  way.  The 
cool  system  of  striking  these  cuttings  is  too  slow, 
and  they  t)Ught  always  to  have  the  benedt  of  a 
little  gentle  heat,  sufficient  air  being  given  every 
morning  to  prevent  damping,  shade  also  being 
applied  whenever  the  sun  shines  brightly. 
Directly  they  are  rooted  pinch  them  back  freely 
and  pot  ott'  singly  when  they  are  breaking 
afresh.  Being  strongly  rooted,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  their  being  placed  singly  in  5-inoh  pots  or 
three  moderately  strong  plants  may  go  into  each 
G-inch  pot,  a  fairly  rich  loamy  mixture  with 
half-inch  bones  freely  added  being  suitable. 
Kept  in  close  frames  or  pits  for  a  few  days  till 
the  roots  liave  taken  possession  of  the  fresh  soil, 
no  further  coddling  is  needed  or  advisable. 
Whether  the  plants  should  be  furnished  with 
three,  six,  or  more  branches  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  grower,  and  the  decision  ought  to 
be  further  influenced  by  the  size  of  pot  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  flower  them.  We  have  no  par- 
ticvdar  size,  but  use  a  general  mixture  of  pots, 
and  stop  the  plants'  once  for  those  9  inches  in 
diameter,  twice  for  those  2  inches  larger,  and 
three  times  for  any  exceeding  11  inches  across. 

There  is  no  fixed  date  for  stopping,  the  aim 
being  to  get  a  good  foundation,  laid  as  early  in 
the  year  as  possible,  late  stopping  being  a  de- 
cided error.  The  final  shift  (we  cannot  attbrd  to 
be  constantly  giving  small  shifts)  is  given  late 
in  May,  tliis  being  after  the  plants  have  been  in 
the  open  about  three  weeks.  I  use  a  compost 
consisting  of  tliree  parts  of  good,  roughly  broken- 
up  fibrous  loam  to  one  part  each  of  good  leaf- 
soil  and  partially  decayed  horse  droppings  or  old 
Mushroom-bed  manure,  with  either  crushed 
oyster-shells  or  half-inch  bones,  a  little  soot 
and  wood-ashes  improving  the  mixture.  The 
final  shift  ought  to  be  given  before  the  plants 
become  badly  root-bound  and  the  wood  hard, 
and  the  potting  ought  to  be  done  firmly.  For  a 
time  watering  must  be  performed  very  cai'efully, 
especially  when  an  extra  large  shift  has  been 
given,  or  othervvi,se  the  fresh  soil  maybe  soured 
before  it  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  roots. 
In  all  other  respects  the  treatment  necessary 
is  the  same  frequently  recommended  by  experts, 
anything  in  the  shajie  of  neglect  quickly  leaving 
its  mark  upon  the  plants.  Two  or  three  of  the 
main  growths  may  be  fastened  to  moderately 
strong  stakes  3  feet  or  more  in  height  for  the 
tallest  growers,  the  dwarfer  varieties  having 
shorter  stakes,  or  a  .stake  may  be  placed  to  each 
strong  growth.  If  the  stopping  has  not  been 
done  late,  most  of  the  growths  will  push  out 
several  side  shoots,  all  of  which  will  flower 
abundantly,  while  any  that  do  not  branch  will 
produce  extra  fine  heads  of  bloom.  If  room 
can  be  found  for  taller  plants  instead  of  stopping 
the  newly-rooted  cuttings  allow  them  to  grDW 
unchecked  and  they  wDl  then  divide  or  branch 
and  rebranch  naturally,  one  strong  stake  being 
sufficient  for  each  naturally-grown  standard. 
This  is  really  the  best  way  of  securing  extra 
well-flowered  plants,  there  being  no  hindrance 
to  the  early  maturation  of  the  wood.  Those 
who  have  struck  more  plants  of  different  varie- 
ties for  exhibition  than  they  require  have  only  i 
to  treat  them  similarly  to  the  rest  as  far  as  pot-  I 
ting,  staking,  and  feeding  are  concerned,  and 
let  them  run  wUd.     They  will  be  surprised  with  ! 


the  result,  not  a  few  of  them  being  very  beau- 
tiful when  grown  and  flowered  in  a  natural 
manner. 

Anuing  the  serviceable  varieties  that  can  be 
named  there  is  none  more  beautiful  than  Lady 
Selborne,  especially  if  a  strong  plant  is  not 
allowed  to  develop  more  than  two  dozen  blooms. 
It  is  a  great  favourite  with  ladies  and  one  of  the 
best  for  the  markets,  the  pure  whiteness  and 
charming  form  of  flower  invariably  attracting 
favourable  notice.  James  Salter,  fi'om  which 
tlie  foregoing  originated,  is  remarkably  free- 
flowering  and  fairly  early,  but  the  colour,  lilac- 
mauve,  is  not  popular.  Of  the  value  of  the 
sturdy  growing  Mme.  Desgrauge  and  the  pale 
yellow  and  rich  golden  forms  of  C.  Wernng  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins  respectively  there  is  no  need  to 
enlarge  upon,  but  the  comparatively  dwarf  and 
early  W.  Holmes  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  It  ought  to  be  extensively  grown 
for  conservatory  and  house  decoration  and  for 
aftbrdiug  cut  blooms,  the  colour  of  the  freely- 
produced  flowers  being  a  good  chestnut-red  with 
gold  reverse.  The  dwarf  pure  white  Sceur  Me- 
lanie  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  early  flowering, 
La  Vierge  being  another  good  early  white  of 
dwarf  habit  ;  Elaine,  an  old  favourite  of  free 
growth  and  very  free-flowering,  is  still  one  of 
the  be.st  for  giving  a  close  succession  of  white 
flowers  ;  Bertier  Rendatler,  orange  and  yellow, 
another  free  flowerer,  is  also  too  good  to  dis- 
card ;  Margot  is  a  little  later  and  very  free  ;  and 
G.  Daniels,  another  variety  with  a  twisted  centre 
and  of  a  delicate  pink  shade,  is  very  efl'ective  ; 
Florence  Piercy  is  in  the  way  of  Mile.  Lacroix, 
and  one  or  both  should  be  grown  with  the 
Pink  Lacroix  by  way  of  accompaniment  ;  Cul- 
lingfordi  is  indispensable,  the  colour,  a  rich 
crimson-scarlet  with  gold  reflex,  always  attract- 
ing admir'ation  ;  Sunflower,  rich  yellow,  and 
Mous.  Bernard,  purple-violet,  are  both  good  for 
conservatory  decoration,  and  so  also  are  L'Bbou- 
rittee,  deep  yellow,  and  Source  d'Or,  orange- 
yellow,  and  Stanstead  Surprise,  rosy-crimson. 
For  midwinter  flowering  the  best  Japanese 
varieties  are  Meg  Merrilies,  sulphur-white  ; 
Ralph  Brocklebank,  yellow  ;  Mrs.  H.  Cannell, 
pure  white,  very  fine  ;  Mrs.  S  Carey,  white  ; 
Ooldtinder,  a  good  yellow  sport  from  the  last ; 
Belle  Paule,  white  and  purple  ;  and  Boule 
d'Or,  bronzy-yellow,  the  last-named  being  very 
fine. 

There  are  also  several  very  serviceable  in- 
curved and  reflexed  varieties,  foremost  among 
the  former  being  the  Rundle  family,  white,  sul- 
phur -  yellow  and  rich  yellow  respectively  ; 
Write  Venus,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  rich  yellow  ; 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  white,  edged  with  rosy-purple  ; 
Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  golden-yellow  ;  and  all  the 
Teck  family,  these  consisting  of  Princess  of 
Teck,  white  suft'used  with  pink  ;  Lord  Eversle}', 
pure  white  ;  Charles  Gibson,  bronze  ;  Mrs. 
Norman  Davis,  yellow  ;  and  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  rosy-pink.  The  five  last-named  va- 
rieties may  be  had  at  their  best  at  midwinter, 
and  with  these  should  be  associated  the  two 
reflexed  varieties  Boule  de  Neige,  white,  and 
Golden  Gem,  rich  yellow.  The  last-named  is 
(ine  of  the  most  serviceable  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, and  can  be  had  in  perfection  as  late  as 
February.  Grower. 

Chrysanthemums,  decorative  varieties. — 

One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  instructive 
articles  that  I  have  seen  during  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum season  is  that  on  p.  1(5,  entitled  "  Chrysan- 
themums, new  and  old,"  and  to  the  lists  there 
given  of  the  new  varieties,  no  exception  whatever 
could,  I  think,  be  taken,  while  the  short,  sturdy 
habit  of  many  of  them  adds  (as  stated)  greatly  to 
their  value.  Where  large  cut  flowers  are  required, 
the  list  of  older  kinds  that  must  now  be  discarded 
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is  equally  good,  but  for  conservatory  decoration  I 
still  have  a  leaning  towards  a  few  old  favourites 
whose  habit  and  freedom  of  flowering  are  such  that 
they  are  well  suited  for  growing  in  bush  form.  In- 
cluded in  the  nnniberare  Ethel,  Edouard  Audiguier. 
James  .Salter,  and  its  white  sport  Lady  Selborne. 
M.  Henri  Jacotot,  Peter  the  Great.  lioseura  Super- 
bum,  The  Cossack.  Boui|uet  Fait.  Flmence  I'iercy, 
Mile.  Lacroix,  Culllngfordi,  Val  dWndorro,  Tol<iu, 
Source  d'Or,  .M.  Moussillac.  M.  Garnar,  M.  Free- 
man, Dr.  Mai^arv.  L'Afrieaine,  Mile.  Paul  Dutour, 
Ph  ehns.  ;ind  i'resident  Hyde.— T. 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Gem.  —  A  very 
pretty  new  year's  present  came  to  me  in  the  shape 
of  a  tin  bo.xfnl  of  flowers,  amongst  which  were 
some  blo:ims  in  small  clusters  of  that  capital  late 
Chrysanthemum  Golden  Gem.  The  sender,  a  gar- 
dener of  considerable  experience,  wrote,  "  Golden 
Gem  I  find  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  the 
yellow  varieties  for  late  work.  The  flowers  are  so 
enduring,  because  the  petals,  if  not  very  long,  are 
so  stout.  'i"he  flowers  of  Ralph  Brocklebank,  as 
you  will  see,  do  not  for  (uie  moment  compare  with 
it  in  effect  or  in  endurance  after  being  cut.  I  have 
some  flowers  of  Golden  Gem  cut  a  fortnight  since, 
which  seem  now  to  be  as  fresh  as  ever."  .Jud,^ing 
by  what  I  have  seen  of  the  blooms  sent  me,  I  can 
readily  realise  the  truth  of  what  the  sender  stated. 
They  are  apparently  as  fresh  now  as  a  week  since, 
when  received.  Would  that  all  who  send  flowers 
would  forward  in  block  tin  boxes.  There  is  no 
better  packing  than  some  nice  fronds  of  Maiden- 
hair Fern.  All  that  is  needful  is  that  the  box 
should  be  well  filled  to  ensure  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  contents.     A.  D. 

Chrysanthemum  Fulton.— The  flowers  of 
this  are  ricli  yellow,  ami  a  liig  mass  of  it  is  indeed 
effective.  We  saw  it  lilooming  profusely  recently 
in  one  of  Mr.  Denning's  market  houses  at  Hamp- 
ton, where  it  presented  literally  the  appearance  of 
a  mass  of  gold.  It  does '  remarkably  well  under 
pot  culture,  needs  only  very  little  bud-thinning, 
because  tlie  buds  seem  to  open  simultaneously, 
and  produces  good  massive  clusters.  It  is  a  very 
popular  variety  in  the  markets  ;  indeed,  no  real  yel- 
low Chrysanthemum  sells  better.  In  spite  of  all 
that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  yellow  Chrysan- 
themums remain  in  great  request  so  far  as  some 
growers  are  concerned. — A.  D. 


Orchid; 


CYPRIPEDIUM  LAWRENCEANUM  AND 
ITS  VARIETY  HYEANUM. 

The  typical  plant  was  foimd  by  Mr.  Burhidge 
when  travelling  in  Borneo  for  the  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  in  1878.  It  was  growing  upon  tlie 
ground  ujHin  limestone  rock.s  near  the  banks 
of  a  river  f>n  the  northern  side  of  tliis  large 
island.  It  is  named  in  honour  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  and  is  a  magnificent  variety.  There 
are  about  a  score  of  named  forms  of  this  plant, 
good,  well-marked  varieties,  but  the  typical 
form  of  the  plant  is  very  beautifid.  The  leaves 
are  stout  and  large,  the  ground  colour  pale  green 
or  yellowish-green,  which  is  marbled  with  a  ricli 
deeji  green,  rendering  the  plant  extremely  orna- 
mental, even  when  not  in  bloom.  The  flowers, 
borne  upon  scunewh.at  long  peduncles,  are  very 
large,  witli  a  broadly  ovate  diU'sal  sepal,  wliich 
is  white,  striped  with  broad  curved  lines  of  a 
rich  pur]Flish  hue,  the  lower  sepals  being  small, 
wliite,  streaked  with  juirple  and  having  a  sutt'u- 
sion  of  green  ;  petals  half  an  inch  wide,  standing 
out  at  right  angles,  grcenisli  towards  the  base, 
but  ti]iped  with  dull  ])ur])le  and  ornamented  on 
both  margins  with  black  warty  ,s]i( its  ;  the  pouch- 
like lip  is  very  large,  deep  reddish-brown  above, 
passing  into  yellowisli-green  beluw.  In  tlie 
varieties  the  colours  are  nuich  niodifieil  and 
brighter.  The  most  distinct  and  wonderfid 
variety  of  this  .species  is  that  named  Hyeaniun, 


named  in  honour  of  M.  Jules  Hye,  of  Ghent. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  white  and  green- 
fiowered  form,  and  is  well  figured  in  a  recent 
number  of  tlie  "  Reichenliachia,"  t.  '23.  From 
this  it  would  appear  t<i  have  a  gioniid  colour 
of  whitish-green  marbled  with  a  deep  green. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  of  the  purest  white,  throngli 
which  run  lines  of  bright  emerald-green,  the 
petals  being  yellowish-green,  the  margins  having 
the  liairy  black  warty  spots  of  the  typical  ]jlaiit. 
The  ])ouch  is  .soft  green  with  deeper  green  veins. 
It  is  one  of  tlie  most  coveted  jilants  amongst 
Cypripedium  lovers. 

William  Hugh   Gower. 


DECIDUOUS  CALANTHES. 
Calanthe  Veitchi  and  the  varieties  of  vestita 
must  be  considered  amongst  the  most  useful  of 
orchidaceous  plants,  blooming  as  they  do  at  mid- 
winter, and  lasting  several  weeks  in  full  beauty.  I 
have  often  been  struck  u])on  going  thro\igh  gardens 
where  Orchids  are  a  speciality  to  note  th:it  tliese 
Calanthes  are  not  always  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
This  is  to  be  wondered  at,  for  their  culture  is  not 
at  all  difficult,  as  with  generous  treatment,  the 
pseudo-bulbs  will  increase  in  quantity  very  quickly, 
comparatively  speaking,  while  they  can  be  relied 
ujion  to  bloom  annually.  Of  all  the  hybrid  Orchids 
which  have  been  raised  in  this  country,  I  doubt  if 
any  are  more  jjopular  than  Calanthe  A'eitchi.  \o 
doubt  in  a  few  years  other  good  varieties  will  lie 
raised,  as  I  note  that  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  has 
shown  some  beautiful  forms  from  crosses  he  has 
made.  I  have  also  got  several  crosses  from  the 
difl'eient  varieties  of  vestita  and  A'eitchi,  as,  with 
sucli  a  useful  winter-flowering  )ilant,  intermediate 
shades  will  be  very  useful.  I  have  used  these 
Calanthes  largely  during  the  past  festi\e  season  for 
table  decoration,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  the 
flowers  last  in  gas-lit  rooms.  Those  who  may  not 
have  used  them  can  hardly  realise  the  charming 
elfect  they  have.  The  j^lants  are  now  going  out  of 
bloom,  and  the  mistake  must  not  be  made  of  sub- 
jecting them  to  too  low  a  temperature  during  their 
period  of  rest,  for  if  sucli  should  be  the  case,  if 
they  are  not  killed  outright,  they  will  beconsiderably 
weakened  and  start  very  feebly  into  growth.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  practice  of  storing  them  awav 
under  stages  of  plant-houses,  for,  although  destitute 
of  foliage,  direct  light  is  needed.  I  attach  such 
importance  to  what  may  appear  to  some  this 
minor  detail,  that  t  store  them  on  shelves  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  where  the  night  temperature 
ranges  about  fiO':  under  such  treatment  they  keep 
very  sound,  and  when  the  period  arrives  for  growth, 
the  young  shoots  start  away  very  freely. 

Some  jjeople,  as  the  plants  go 'out  of  bloom,  turn 
the  pseudo-bullis  out  of  the  pots,  entirely  divesting 
the  roots  of  soil,  and  store  them  thickly  in  boxes. 
This,  I  am  fully  aware,  is  often  done  to  economise 
space,  but  unless  obliged  I  would  not  practise  it. 
as  I  believe  they  are  better  by  being  left  alone 
and  stored  as  they  are  until  they  commence  to 
start  into  growth.  Like  the  majority  of  other 
orchidaceous  plants,  the  pseudo-bulbs  must  be 
potted  as  they  start  into  growth;  not,  however, 
wlien  the  young  growths  are  directly  seen,  but 
after  they  have  started  about  an  inch,  as  the  frcsli 
soil  mny  be  pressed  around  them  without  fear  of 
injuring  the  young  points.  I  also  think  that  bv 
leaving  tliem  until  tJiis  stage  is  reached  they  start 
more  freely.  The  best  method,  I  think,  is  to  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots  about  a  week  before  pottim;-, 
arranging  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  shallow  boxes,  pack- 
ing a  little  Sphagnum  JIoss  about  the  base  for 
tliem  to  rest  u|)on.  It  matters  little  whether  tlie 
old  pseudo-bulbs  are  detached  or  not.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  the  young  growths  con- 
tinue to  driiw  support  until  the'old  bulbs  are  quite 
dead.  I  have  left  them,  but  the  pseudo-bulbs  were 
not  any  better  than  those  where  removed.  The  old 
pseudo-bulbs  are  of  use  for  increase  of  stock,  and 
should  lie  retained  for  such  where  required.  They 
do  n(jt  start  so  early  as  the  annual  ones,  and  I 
find  they  start  better  if,  after  detached,  thev  are 


(lacked  together  in  a  shallow  box  on  a  layer  of 
Sphagnum  and  silver  sand,  when  they  niay  be 
])Otted  off,  after  growth  is  suHiciently  advanced, 
into  4-inch  pots,  this  being  Vietter  for  the  first  sea- 
son than  two  or  three  in  a  larger  pot. 

Being  terrestrial  Orchids,  Calanthes  nnturallv 
require  something  substantial  to  root  into  and  to 
feed  upon,  as  it  depends  materially  upon  the 
strength  of  the  new  pseudo-buliis  whether  the 
llower-spikes  are  satisfactory  or  not.  The  material 
I  find  they  thrive  best  in  is  equal  parts  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  leaf -soil,  fibrous  peat,  and  Sphagnum, 
with  a  little  dried  horse  manure  rubbed  through  a 
sieve,  adding  also  a.  few  pieces  of  charcoal.  This 
nuiterial  will  be  rich  and  open,  and  the  roots  will 
work  freely  into  it.  Free  drainage  will  be  neces- 
sary. Calantlies  also  thrive  admirably  in  small  wire 
baskets,  and  it  is  very  noticeable  the  size  the 
pseudo-bulbs  will  grow  to  in  these  receptacles.  The 
number  of  ])seudo-bulbs  to  place  in  each  pot  is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  I  arrange  at  the  rate  of  three 
of  Veitchi  to  a  7-inch,  and  the  same  number  of 
the  vestita  varieties  in  a  li-inch.  For  .special  pur- 
poses they  might  be  grown  singly  in  4J-inch  pots, 
but  the  ])ractice  of  potting  singly  in  small  pots 
and  afterwards  repotting  is  no  advantage.  In  pot- 
ting, press  the  material  well  around  the  base  of  the 
jiseudo-bulhs.  and  to  assist  in  fixing  them  firmly, 
the  old  roots  to  the  length  of  an  inch  are  best  left 
attached.  Calanthes  should  have  a  brisk  growing 
heat  right  throughout  the  season  of  growth,  and 
where  they  may  hnve  free  exposure  to  light,  but  not 
bright  direct  sun.  or  the  foliage  will  become  burned. 
Shelves  a',  the  back  of  three-quarter  span  Pine 
stoves  answer  well,  but  any  light  s]jan-roofed  struc- 
ture where  they  may  be  arranged  near  the  glass 
will  suffice. 

Many  Calanthes  are  injured  in  the  earlier  stages 
by  applying  too  much  water.  They  are  very 
impatient  in  this  re.spect,  and  instead  of  the  young 
growths  starting  .away  freely  they  become  spotted 
and  have  a  yellow  cast,  which  is  caused  simply  by 
over-watering.  Not  until  the  growth  is  starting 
away  freely  need  any  water  be  applied,  and  as  the 
young  roots  commence  to  e.xtend  this  must  also  be 
carefully  given.  After  a  time  when  the  growths 
are  growing  ahead  may  water  be  freely  gi^■en.  and 
when  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  forming,  some  weak 
manure  water  about  twice  a  week  will  as.sist  them 
considerably.  As  the  water  is  gradually  ajiplied  at 
the  start,  so  it  must  be  diminished  at  the  finish. 
The  best  time  I  find  to  commence  diminishing  the 
supply  is  after  the  flower-spikes  have  grown  about 
a  foot,  and  by  the  time  the  first  flowers  open,  it 
it  must  be  withheld  altogether.  Being  deciduous, 
there  is  no  advantage  whatever  in  trying  to  make 
them  retain  their  foliage,  for  if  at  all  retained 
it  will  be  only  in  a  half-decayed  state.  As  this 
stage  is  only  gained  by  over-watering,  which  is 
injurious  in  the  end,  it  is  much  more  satisfactory 
to  let  the  foliage  die  away,  as  greenery  may  be 
added  by  arranging  the  pots  amongst  Ferns. 

A.  W. 


Iieelia  anceps  Williamsi.— I  am  in  receipt 
of  a  fine  flower  of  tliis  variety  from  Mr.  G.  Cypher, 
gardener  to  Sir  John  Dorrington.  Bart..  M.P., 
Lypiatt  Park,  Stroud.  It  is  a  beautiful  flower, 
large  and  of  the  purest  white,  saving  the  interior  of 
the  side  lobes,  which  are  streaked  with  reddish- 
luirason  having  a  raised  fleshy  crest  of  yellow, 
which  has  sundry  crimson  streaks  at  the  base.  I 
have  also  several  of  these  white  varieties  from  other 
friends  who  are  now  finding  out  that  what  I  said 
about  two  years  ago  is  quite  correct,  viz.,  that  the 
white  foiins  suffer  more  in  coming  home  to  us  and 
require  longer  to  come  into  a  flowering  condition 
than  docs  the  typical  plant. — G. 

Phalsenopsis  sreciosa.  -  J.  Tyndall  sends  me 
some  very  highly-coloured  flowers  of  this.  It  is 
one  of  the  brush-li]iped  species,  a  native  of  the 
Andaman  Islands.  It  succeeds  best  grown  u]  on  a 
block  of  wood  »nd  with  but  a  very  little  Moss  upon 
it  :  indeed.  I  have  seen  this  plant  doing  well  uptui 
an  entirely  bare  block.  The  flowers  sent  are  each 
2  inches  across :  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  deep 
rich  magenta  hue,  variously  streaked  with  a  paler 
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colmu- ;  lip  narrow,  three-lobeil.  the  front  lobe  deep 
purple  nm\  furnished  with  a  brush-like  cushion  of 
white  fllaruents,  the  narrow  siile  lobes  being  deep 
yellow.  It  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  and  its 
"tlowers  last  a  long  time.  It  is  earlyforit  to  bloom. 
— G.  _J 

Rose  Garden. 


ROSA  POLTANTHA  AS  A  STOCK. 
What  is  Rosa  Polyantha !  is  a  question  wliich 
is  not  infrequently  asked,  and  to  wliich  tlie 
answer,  slightly  Irish  thoiigh  it  may  sound,  ap- 
pears to  be  that  Rosa  Polyantha  is  Rosa  multi- 
flora.  It  is  not  very  wonderful  that  synonyms 
arise.  A  plant  is  discovered,  named,  and  then 
perhaps  lost  sight  of  ;  subsequently  it  is  re- 
discovered, possibly  in  another  part  of  the 
world,  re-named,  and  again  treated  as  a  novelty, 
and  it  may  be  years  before  it  is  clearly  proved 
to  be  only  an  old  friend  under  an  alias.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  subject  of  these  notes,  the  con- 


and  to  whom  the  name  Polyantlia  only  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  diminutive  bush  a  few  inches  in 
height,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  vigour  and 
general  character  of  the  plant  from  the  illustra- 
tion here  given. 

When  I  first  made  the  experiment  of  employ- 
ing Rosa  Polyantlia  as  a  stock  about  nine  years 
ago,  the  failings  i>f  the  Manetti  were  beginning 
to  be  generally  admitted,  but  it  was  constantly 
being  urged  on  the  other  hand  that  Brier  cut- 
ting stocks  were  difficult  to  make — a  difficulty, 
I  would  state,  that  I  never  experienced-  and 
that  Brier  seedlings  were  troublesome  to  bud. 
I  was,  therefore,  anxious  to  find  a  stock  as  easy 
to  pi-opagate  and  to  bud  as  the  Manetti,  and  on 
which  the  Tea-scented  Roses  and  smooth-wooded 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  Victor  Yerdier  race,  that 
notoriousl}'  will  not  thrive  on  Manetti,  would 
succeed  I  was  delighted  in  the  first  instance 
to  find  with  what  rapidity  and  certainty  the 
Polyantha  cuttings  struck  root,  quite  equalling 
if  not  surpassing  the  Manetti  in  this  respect  ; 
then  the  new  stocks  were  found  just  as  easy  to 
bud   as  tlie  old  ;  and  last,   but  not   least,    the 


Flowering  shoot  of  Rosa  Polyantha. 


fusion  of  names  has  been  doubly  unfortunate  ; 
for  in  the  prolonged  absence  from  cultivation  of 
the  true  species,  the  name  multifl.ora  became 
a.ssociated  with  certain  garden  varieties  of  little 
beauty  or  value,  while  the  species'  widespread 
popularity  in  recent  years  has  been  achieved 
under  the  alias  Polyantha — a  name  that  it  now 
seems  hopeless  to  displace,  especially  since  its 
adoption  for  the  race  of  dwarf  Roses  that  has 
sprung  from  crosses  between  the  species  and 
various  Tea-scented  Roses.  The  confusion  is 
undoubtedly  increased  in  the  lay  mind  by  the 
fact  of  these  miniature  Roses  bearing  the  same 
name  as  the  natural  giant  ;  and  it  certainly 
seems  one  of  the  strangest  freaks  in  the  Rose 
garden,  that  the  ofi'spriug  of  one  of  the  most 
rampant  climbers  among  Roses  should  be  the 
dwarfest  and  most  diminutive  of  Roses  we  pos- 
sess. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  minia- 
ture varieties  are  not  the  Polyantha  Roses  that 
are  recommended  for  use  as  stocks  ;  but  the 
species  itself,  which,  for  the  moment,  even  at 
the  risk  of  bringing  upon  ourselves  the  deserved 
reproaches  of  M.  Crepin  fiir  inconsistency,  we 
must  for  convenience  call  Ro.sa  Polyantha. 
Ro.sarians  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  plant. 


experiment  continued  through  a  series  of  years 
has  demonstrated  clearly  that  Polyantha  cut- 
ting stocks  are  admirably  well  adapted  to  the 
req°uirenients  of  the  Teas  and  smooth-wooded 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Nine-year-old  plants  of 
such  varieties  as  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Victor  Verdier,  &c.,  are  still  flourish- 
ing, in  spite  of  exposure  to  all  intervening  win- 
ters ;  and  each  season  more  cuttings  of  Poly- 
antha have  been  struck,  and  in  due  course 
budded  so  that  now  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Rose  plants  in  the  garden  are  on  Polyan- 
tha stocks.  A  fear  that  was  at  one  time  expressed 
that  Polyantha  would  sucker  too  much  to  be 
valuable  as  a  stock  has  happily  not  been  realised, 
as  a  sucker  is  quite  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule  ;  and  if  one  does  make  its  appearance, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  mistaken  fin- 
part  of  the  scion,  so  that  its  prompt  removal  is 
assured.  .A  further  convenience  about  Poly- 
antha stocks  is  that  they  appear  to  succeed 
equally  well  on  either  light  or  heavy  soUs.  The 
immense  quantity  of  roots  made  by  the  plants 
enables  them  to  secure  a  supply  of  moisture 
even  on  most  sandy  land,  while  the  roots  are 
hard  enough  to  withstand  the  efl'ects  of  wet  or 


heavy  land,  without  the  liability  to  rot  that 
characterises  the  softer  roots  of  the  Manetti  in 
wet  seasons  or  situations. 

Anyone  who  can  make  and  bud  Manetti 
stocks  can  make  and  bud  with  equal  ease  an 
equal  number  of  Polyantha  -  cutting  stocks. 
Cuttings  9  inches  long  are  made  in  the  autumn 
frijm  well-ripened  shcjots  of  the  season's  growth, 
and  it  i.s  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  in  the 
least  necessary  that  these  cuttings  should  have 
a  '*  heel,"  as  is  so  desirable  in  the  case  of  Urier 
cuttings.  The  best  time  for  the  insertion  of 
the  cuttings  is  the  end  of  September,  but  any 
time  from  then  until  Christmas  will  serve.  To 
ensure  the  largest  possible  crop,  the  be.st  plan 
is  to  make  a  "  nick  "  with  a  spade  and  till  it 
with  white  sand,  into  which  the  cuttings  should 
be  firmly  pushed,  leaving  only  2  inches  of  their 
length  visible  above  the  siuface  of  the  soil. 
Thus  treated,  the  cuttings  will  quickly  root, 
and  in  the  following  October  or  November 
(twelve  months  after  their  insertion)  should  be 
transplanted,  trimmed,  and  "  heeled  in"  some- 
where until  March,  when  on  a  showery  day 
th-y  can  be  planted  in  the  budding  quarters. 
This  "  heeling  in  "  during  the  winter,  and  not 
planting  permanently  until  the  spring,  is  strongly 
recommended  for  all  dwarf  stocks,  which  can 
then  be  planted  quite  shallow,  so  that  no  diffi- 
culty will  be  experiencei-l  in  inserting  the  buds 
quite  close  to  the  roots.  If  the  stocks  are 
planted  in  the  autumn,  shallow  enougli  to  be 
easily  and  properly  budded,  after  the  fii'st  frost 
they  will  all  be  found  tumbling  about,  half  out 
of  the  ground  ;  and  if  they  are  planted  so  deep 
as  to  avoid  this  risk,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  buds  will  never  be  inserted  near 
enough  to  the  roots,  as  witness  the  sadly 
"  leggy  "  plants  so  often  received  from  nur.series. 
If  stocks  are  wanted  in  a  hurry,  cuttings  of 
Polyantha  inserted  in  good  time  in  September 
will  be  found  to  be  well  rooted  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  may  be  jilanted  in  the  budding 
quarters  the  following  March,  and  budded  in 
July— within  ten  or  eleven  mouths  of  their  in- 
sertion as  cuttings.  Th  s  rushing  of  stocks, 
however,  is  not  recommended  except  in  an 
emergency,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  rather  thin- 
barked,  and  consequently  to  require  special 
care  in  budding,  although  at  the  same  time  it 
has  been  observed  that  buds  of  Tea-scented 
Roses  cut  from  small  wood  sometimes  ' '  take  " 
better  on  thin-skinned  stocks. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  remarks 
refer  only  to  Polyantha  stocks  made  from  cut- 
tings. Two  or  three  seasons  ago  some  of  the 
Continental  growers  suggested  that  Polyantha 
seedlings  would  pi'obably  make  good  stocks,  but 
the  making  of  experiments  therewith  on  a  large 
scale  was  probably  delayed  in  the  fir.st  place  by 
the  fact  that  the  species  does  not  often  ripen  a 
large  crop  of  seed,  and,  secondly,  by  the  desire 
of  growers  to  flower  their  seedlings,  and  to 
endeavour  to  produce  additional  varieties  of 
the  increasingly  popular  dwarf  ever-blooming 
Polyantha  Roses.  The  distribution,  however, 
under  the  name  of  grandiflora,  of  a  variety  as 
vigoriuis  as  the  type,  and  bearing  seed  freely, 
has  facilitated  the  raising  of  seedlings  in  quan- 
tity ;  and  experiments  are  now  being  carried 
on  to  test  the  value  of  the  stock  in  this  form. 
The  raising  of  a  batch  of  any  seedling  stocks  is, 
nevertheless,  a  tedious  process,  and  in  view  of 
the  tact  that  rosarians  generally  seem  to  find  so 
little  difterenc  in  the  value  of  Brier  cutting 
and  Brier  seedling  stocks,  it  seems  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  the  additional  merit 
of  Polyantha  seedling  stocks  would  not  be  sufli- 
cient  to  compensate  the  greater  trouble  in  pro- 
ducing and  budding  them. 

The  Polyantha  cutting  may  not  be  the  best 
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stock  in  the  world  for  Roses,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  very  good  one,  especially  for  Tea-scented 
Roses,  and  the  so-called  Hybrid  Teas  or  smooth- 
wooded  varieties  of  tlie  Victor  Verdier  race, 
easy  to  propagate,  easy  to  bud,  perfectly  hardy, 
not  getting  mildew  in  the  quarters,  and  thriving 
on  any  soil  ;  so  that  growers  who  have  difficulty 
in  propagating  Brier  cuttings,  or  in  budding 
Brier  seedlings,  should  find  a  "boon  and  a 
blessing''  in  Polyantha  cutting  stocks.  T.  W. 
GiRDLESToNE,  in  The  Rosari<tiis   Ye  tr-bouk. 


HYBRID  TEA  ROSES  IN  POTS. 
Few  flowers  arc  more  pleasing  than  Hoses  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  and  very  few 
are  so  serviceable  for  early  forcing  as  the  Hybrid 
Teas.     Viscountess  Folkestone  is  one  of  the  finest 
pot  Roses  grown  ;  it  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  of  excel- 
lent habit,  and  also  one  of  the  sweetest  scented. 
Like  most  of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  it  has  a  very  deli- 
cate colour,  being  a  pretty  shade  of  pale  salmony 
flesh.     Wherever  this   Rose  is  grown  it  is  certain 
to  become  a  favourite.     Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  is 
another  Hybrid  Tea  that  does  well  in  pots.     This 
variety  is  very  large  and  double,  and  as   it  is  of 
delicate  texture,  the  petals  are  often  spoilt  by  the 
weather  when  grown  out  of  doors.     Under  glass 
it  is  always  good,  and  shows  its  extreme  beauty  to 
the    best'  advantage.     Of    great    size,    first-class 
shape,  and  with   grand  lasting  powers,  this  Rose 
and  the  inie  previously  named  are  among  the  best 
light-coloured   varieties   we   have    for    pot    work. 
Comte  Henri  Rignon  is  of  a  wonderfully  pleasing 
colour,  and  difiicult  to  describe.  In  habit  of  growth 
it  is  not  cpiite  so  stout  and  strong  as  Baroness 
Rothschild,  but  it  partakes  of  the  same  style.     It 
resulted  from  a  cross  between  that  Rose  and  Ma 
Capucin.     Very  few  Roses  have  the  sweet  and  deli- 
cate shade  of  salmon,  copper,  and  golden  yellow 
to  be  found  in  this  variety  when  it   first  opens. 
ITnfortuiu^tely,  it  soon  loses  its  soft  copijery  shades, 
but  even  then  it  is  a  charming  Rose  and  with  good 
lasting   powers.     It  is  one   of   the   dwarfest   and 
most  compact-habited  Roses  I  know.     It  carries 
grand  foliage  and  is  very  free   flowering.     White 
Lady  and  Lady  Alice  are  reputed  to  be  lighter  col- 
oured sports  from  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  but  I 
fail  to  see  veiy  little,  if  any,  difference  between 
the  three.     Maid  of  the  Mist 'is  a  white  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam  and  eqnal  to  that  variety  in  every  way. 
Grace  Darling  is  quite  unique  for  colour,  but  the 
flowers  are  liorne  in  too  drooping  a  form  to  show 
off  their  beauty  to  the  best  advantage.     It  is  of  a 
very  pretty  and  delicate  blush  and  creamy  white, 
having   atnit    of   soft  peach  colour  towards  the 
edges   of  the    petals.     This    variety  is  very  free- 
flowering  and  of  a  fairly  good  habit.  Mme.  Joseph 
Desbois  may  be  described  as  a  white  Rose  tinted 
with  salmon.     This  is  one  of  our  freest  bloomers, 
and  also  a  grandly  perfumed  Rose.     Meteor  is  a 
newer  kind  (18«7),  of  a  very  dark  crimson,  having 
a  strong  shade  of  rich  velvet;  an  excellent  Rose 
for  forcing  and  very  free  flowering.     W.  F.  Ben- 
nett is  also  a  dark  crimson  variety,  and  one  of  the 
best  for  cutting.     It  is  a  very  showy  Rose  for  but- 
ton-hole   work,    and    almost     always    in    bloom, 
Camoens  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine.     The  flowers 
are  large,  and  developed  from  a  very  long  and  use- 
fully-shaped bud ;  colour  a  delicate  Chinese  pink, 
and  quite  distinct  from  that  found  in  any  other 
Rose.     It  is  one  of  our  freest  bloomers,  seeming  to 
possess  a  great  deal  of  the  China  characteristics, 
and  of  free  growth.     Countess  of  P<'nibr(ike  is  of  a 
very  soft  and  delicate  satiny  pink,  of  good  size  and 
form,  very  sweetly  scented,  and  one  of  our  freest 
growers. 

The  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  possess  a  rather  more 
substantial  growth  than  the  majority  of  the  true 
Tea-scented  varieties,  and  are  very  suitable  for 
pot  culture,  more  especially  for  early  forcing. 

RlDGEWOOD 


Niphetos,  as  the  very  large  clustered  heads  of 
bloom  afforded  by  Laraarque  give  beautiful,  clear 
white,  half-expanded  buds  for  packing  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  yield  from  a  strong  plant  with  its 
shoots  laid  in  full  length  is  something  enormous. 
True,  the  stems  of  the  Howers  are  not  long,  but 
tliey  are  stiff  and  easily  mounted  for  button-holes 
or  working  up  into  bouquets.  Lamarque  is  a  Rose 
that  forces  readily  and  does  well  trained  on  the 
back  wall  of  a  lean-to  hou.se.  For  my  ]jart.  I 
would  mucli  rather  grow  Lamarque  than  Niplietos. 
l)ut  as  yet  I  have  no  experience  of  the  climljiug 
variety  of  the  latter,  which  may  be  more  useful 
than  the  old  form.  I  have  several  of  the  climbing 
variety  planted,  and  will  report  in  due  course. — 
S.  D. 
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Lamarque  Rose. — I  think  if  "  .\.  D."  were 
to  gniw  tliis  Rose  in  .a  house  where  it  can  have 
room  he  would  find  it  much  more  profitable  than 


ORCHIDS. 

"  As  the  days  lengthen  the  cold  strengthens,"  is  an 
old  saying,  and  I  fancy  a  true  one;  but  besides  the 
cold  we  have  too  frequently  cold  frost  winds  from  tlie 
north  and  east,  and  I  have  noticed  that  the  plants 
seem  to  feel  the  effects   of  such   winds  more  than 
they  do  any  other  kind  of    weather ;  even   fogs, 
which  are  bad  enough  in  their  season,  are  not  so 
injurious.     In  a  high  steady  east  wind  it  is  better 
to  shut  up  all  the  ventilators.     Sufficient  fresh  air 
will  be  forced  tln'ough  every  nook  and  cranny  with- 
out letting  it  in  with  a  rush.     We  had  such  a  wind 
Uately  and  a  terrific  hailstorm   into  the  li,n;;ain, 
which  I  hope  lias  washed  off  some  of  the  sediment 
left  by  the  late  fogs.     So  much  for  the  ventilation 
in  a  gale  from  the  east.     The  heating  is  also  of 
considerable  importance.     I  always  insist  upon  the 
young  gardeners  .attending  to  the  fires  ;    it  is  an 
important    point,    and    a    head    gardener    ought 
to  be  master  of  every  detail  of  the  work.     I  find 
the  rule  is  for  beginners  is  to  burn  too  much  fuel 
and  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  high  rather  than  a  too 
low  temperature  :  at  the  same  time  in  an  exces- 
sively cold  night  it  is  well  to  have  the  mininnuu 
temperature  exceeded  by  a  few  degrees  at  banking 
up  time,  for  it  is  sure  to  fall  below  it  again  before 
davlight  the  next  morning.     When  so  much  artifi- 
cial heat  is  necessary  and  the  teriiperature  is  right 
in   tlu^  morning,  damping  the   stages  and   patlis 
should  be  the  first  operation.     The  over-dry  atmo- 
sjjhere  is  favoin'able  to  the  production  of  par;isites. 
The  temper.ature  of  the  cool  house  may  still  be 
about  45"  at  night,  it  generally  rises  about  5°  or  so  in 
the  day.     We  are  not  repotting  any  plants  in  this 
house,  but  ,a  week  has  been  spent  surface-dressing 
those  .epotted  in  the  spring  of  last  year.     All  the 
Masdevallias  have  been  surfaced,  and  one  or  two 
that  seemed  to  be  over-potted  and  in  bad  soil  had 
necessarily  to  be  turned  out,  the  bad  soil  was  re- 
moved and  the  plants  jnit   into  very  much  smaller 
pots.     Maxillaria  grandiflora  has  now  passed  out 
of  bloom  and  will  be  repotted,  as  the  plants  soon 
start  into  growth  again.     This  is  really  a  useful 
Orchid  in   the  cool  house;   none  other    grows  so 
freely,  and  it  seems  to  do  better  when  we  mix  a 
little'  fibrous  yellow  loam  with  the  peat.  If  it  grows 
as  freely  in  its  native  habitat  as  it  does  in  our  cool 
house  it  will  speedily  elbow  weaker  plants  out  nf 
existence.     The  fragrant   white  flowers,  with  long 
stiff  stems,  are  useful  for  cutting  at  Chri.stniastide. 
Now   that    the    inside    of    the   glass   roof   of  tlu^ 
Cattleya    house     has    been     wa.shed,    the    plants 
cleaned  and  set  in   order,  there  is  nothing  more 
to    do    at   'present    but   to   see    to   the   ordinary 
details    of    the  work ;  watering,    damping    down 
and  being  careful  that  no  slugs  or  woodlicc  make 
a  meal  of  the  succulent  young  roots  or  flower-buds. 
We  will  have  to  do  what  many  cultivators  do  nut 
require  to  do,  that  is,  to  wash  the  outside  of  the 
gl  iss  from  the  fog  deposit,  which  is  laid  on  agniu 
s  imetimes  as  soon  as  it  is  removed.  ThePhala;nopsis 
are  very  interesting  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
those  who  have  a  liouse  set  apart  for  their  culture 
will  find  no  difticulty  in  giving  them  the  treatment 
they  exactly  need.     Wlu'U  only  a   few  jilants  are 
gniwn  in  the  East  India    Innise  with  a  full  collec- 
tion  of   other  things  it  is  diflferent.     In   January 


the  temperature  need  not  Ije  more  than  that  given 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  plants  in  the  warmest  house, 
but  flowers  of  P.  Schilleriana,  for  instance,  develop- 
ing on  long  spikes,  should  be  placed  where  they  get 
the  full  advantage  of  light.  Any  weakly  plants' 
may  have  the  flower-spikes  cut  olf,  as  this  .species 
has  not  the  tendency  to  throw  a  second  spike,  as 
P.  grandiflora  and  P.  amabilis  have.  It  does  little 
good  to  weak  plants  of  tlieseto  remove  their  flower- 
spikes  if  a  second  and  even  a  thinl  are  produced  in 
succession  to  the  first.  A  better  plan  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  flowers  on  the  spike  to  two  or  three, 
if  the  fog  king  does  not  take  the  whole  of  them  in 
one  fell  sweep.  It  is  not  well  to  give  these  plants 
a  full  sHjijily  of  water  at  this  season  nor  a  very 
moist  atmosphere  ;  excess  in  either  direction  may 
develop  spot.  Indeed,  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  not  spot  only,  but  the  loss  of  the  back  leaves, 
which  is  another  soiirce  of  worry,  is  caused  more 
often  by  excess  of  moisture  in  winter  than  in  any 
(ither  way.  The  singular  Saeeolabium  bellinum 
should  now  be  developing  its  flower-spikes.  It  is 
a  neat  dwarf  plant,  and  the  flowers  are  really 
pretty  when  the  1  est  varieties  are  grown.  It  should 
lie  in  a  basket  near  the  glass  roof.  S.  Blumei 
majus  ought  not  to  flower  until  the  summer jnonths, 
but  some  recently  imported  plants  in  our  collection 
are  now  in  bloom,  and  some  from  the  same  batch 
gave  us  spikes  in  October.  It  takes  two  and  some- 
times three  years  for  imported  plants  of  some  Or- 
chids to  settle  down  into  the  right  season  of  blooni- 
The  last  year's   imported  plants  of  Cattle- 


labiata  I  expect  to  flower  in  May  next.     They  may 
flower  in  September  and  October  next  year. 

J.  Douglas. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Fruitinc  Pines.— In  order  to  have  plenty  of  ripe 
fruit  in  May  and  June,    no  time  should  be  lost  in 
selecting   aiid   staiting    a  good   hatch   of   Queens 
with  perhaps  a  few  Snuioth  Cayennes,  or  other  late 
varieties  to  afford  a  natural  succession.     If  strong, 
well-rooted  plants,  previou.sly  rested,  these  being 
disposed  to  form  suckers,  also  having  r.-ither  short, 
narrow  central  leaves,  are  selected  and  excited  in 
a  strong  bottom-heat,  not  many  will  fail  to  fruit 
as  required,     In  most  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to 
liull  off  a  few  decaying  lower  leaves,  and  also  to 
carefully  remove  the'  surface  soil  in  the  pots  down 
to  the  roots.     Then,  after  being  given  a  thorough 
moistening  with  warm   soft  water,  or.  better  still, 
weak    liquid    manure,   top-dress  very   flrmly  with 
lumps  of  fibrous  loam.    This  top-dressing  will  serve 
the  douljle  purpose  of  steadying  the  plants  and  of 
promoting  a  stronger  root-action,   the  old    stems 
emitting  roots  freely.     A  deep  hotbed  of  Oak  or 
Beech  leaves,  or  a  moderately  deep  one  of  leaves 
and  well-prepared  .stable  manure,  leaves  and  tan- 
ner's bark  also  going  well  together,  ought  to   be  in 
readiness  for  the  plants,  a  bottom-heat  of  about 
5)0°  being  requisite.     If  there  is  any  danger  of  this 
heat  being  exceeded,  only  half  plunge  the  plants, 
plunging  them  more  deeply  and   firudy  according 
as  the  temperature  in  the   bed  declines.     A  top- 
heat  of  from  G5'=  to  70°.  according  to  external  tem- 
peratures, is  ample  during  the  night,  these  figures 
beinsr  ini-reased  considerably  on  sunny  days  only. 
Very'little  water  at  the  root's  and  not   much  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  in  dull  weather  especially,  are  de- 
sirable at  the  outset ;  in  fact,   the  plants  are  best 
kept  a  little  on  the  dry  side  till  they  give  signs  of 
fruiting.     Any  that    pushed    uji  late  last   season 
must  be  kept  "movins.'  actively,  and  serviceable  early 
fruit    will   result.     Thev   ought  to  be  jilunged  in  a 
brisk  bottom-heat  of  from  85°  to  510°.  the  top-heat 
ranging  from  (;5°  to   70°  by  ni.ffht,  with  a   further 
increase  of   10',  or  more,  in  the  daytime.     AVater 
very  carefidly,  an  over-dose  being  liable  to  cause 
lilack  centres  in  the  fruit. 

SuccESSiosAL  Fixes.— PI- nts  fully  grown,  and 
being  retarded  for  the  puriiose  of  giving  a  good 
succession  to  those  first  started,  must  be  kept  just 
moist  at  the  roots  and  excitement  of  any  kind 
gu.arded  atrainst.  or  otherwise  some  of  them  will 
st.art  too  soon.  A  bottcuu-heat  of  from  70°  to  75° 
is  ample,  the  top  heat  being  kept  10°  lower,  a  little 
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air  being  given  on  warm,  briglit  days.  Younger 
stock  slioiiid  not  yet  be  interfered  with,  the  middle 
of  February  being  quite  early  to  commence  potting 
operations."  In  the  meantime  they  must  not  be 
unduly  dried  off  at  tlie  roots,  or  this  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  majority  fruiting  prematvirely.  The 
top  and  bottom-heat  recommended  for  fully  grown 
resting  plants  also  suits  the  young  stock,  subject- 
ing them  to  lower  temperatures  being  another  in- 
ducement to  premature  fruiting.  It  is  yet  some- 
what early  to  attempt  rooting  suckers,  but  if  the 
latter  are  left  on  the  old  stools  another  month 
longer,  they  will  have  strengthened  considerably 
and  will  root  quickly  when  taken  off. 

Figs. — Trees  in  pots  started  early  in  December 
ought,  with  the  aid  of  brisk  bottom-heat,  to  have 
made  good  progress,  and  an  increase  of  5°,  both  in 
the  night  and  day  temperatures,  may  safely  be 
given,  the  bottom-iieat  being  maintained  at  about 
75°.  Wood  growth  having  commenced,  the  roots 
also  become  active,  and  the  time  has  arrived  for 
giving  a  top-dressing  of  fibrous  loam  and  horse 
droppings  partially  decayed  in  equal  proportions, 
bone  meal  being  freely  added.  If  the  pots  were 
well  tilled  with  roots  at  the  outset,  weak  liquid 
manure  may  now  be  given  occasionally  with  ad- 
vantage, and  on  no  account  ought  the  old  soil 
under  the  top-dressing  to  be  allowed  to  become 
dry.  Thin  out  large  clusters  of  fruit  freely,  or  all 
will  perhaps  be  small  and  of  poor  quality.  Con- 
tinue to  use  the  syringe  freely  and  close  early  on 
sunny  days,  so  as  to  run  up  the  top  heat  to  about 
80°  for  a  short  time. 

SucCESSioxAL  Figs. — Now  is  a  good  time  to 
start  Figs  planted  out  in  narrow  borders,  and 
these,  if  properly  managed,  should  give  a  good 
crop  of  ripe  fruit  in  June  and  another  in  Septem- 
ber. First  fork  away  a  thin  layer  of  the  top  soil 
of  border,  well  baring  the  roots,  and  after  a  soak- 
ing of  water,  followed  by  tepid  liquid  manure,  has 
been  given,  top-dress  with  a  rich  compost,  much  as 
advised  in  the  case  of  trees  in  pots.  A  night  tem- 
perature of  about  50°  is  sufficient  to  start  with, 
increasing  this  from  5°  to  10°  on  warm  days. 
Syringe  the  house  and  trees  freely  about  9  a.m. 
and  again  at  midday,  or  when  the  house  is  closed 
on  bright  days. 

Strawbeeeie.?. — Those  early  plunged  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat  ought  now  to  be  well  advanced 
and  perhaps  expanding  their  earliest  flowers.  These 
will  not  set  well  in  pits,  but  if  all  the  forwardest 
are  traiisferred  to  the  shelves  of  forcing  houses  and 
the  flowers  carefully  fertilised  when  dry  every 
morning,  a  good  crop  should  set.  Shelves  in  Pine 
stoves  and  forcing  houses  are  the  best  positions 
for  swelling  crops  at  this  early  date.  If  pit  room 
is  scarce,  mild  hotbeds  in  these  invariably  starting 
early  Strawberries  most  strongly,  fill  the  shelves  in 
newly-started  Peach  houses,  vineries,  and  such 
like  with  Vicoratesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  La  Grosse 
Sucri'e,  Auguste  Nicaise,  or  other  early  varieties, 
and  transfer  to  shelves  in  forcing  houses  in  batches 
according  as  the  crops  are  set.  Peactical. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Early  Tomatoes.— Where  there  are  established 
plants  of  Tomatoes  now  bearing  fruit,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  prolong  the  supply  by  allowing  healthy 
lateral  growths  to  form.  If  well  exposed  to  the 
light,  healthy  flowers  will  form  early,  and  if  duly 
fertilised,  a  succession  of  fruits  will  be  kept  up, 
that  is,  if  the  plants  are  clean  and  healthy.  If  not, 
they  are  best  cleared  out  and  a  fresh  start  made 
with  seedlings.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  earliest  supply  is  procured  from  seedlings  raised 
during  this  month.  If  any  cuttings  have  been  re- 
tained for  the  purpose,  these  should  not  on  any 
account  be  relied  upon  unless  quite  clean  and 
healthy  and  clear  of  the  small  white  fly.  Cuttings 
are  sometimes  preserved  on  account  of  the  belief 
that    they   fruit   earlier   than   seedlings,   but    the 


difference  is  hardly  noticeable.  I  believe  the  best 
results  are  had  from  seedlings,  as  these,  by  judi- 
cious treatment,  will  form  sturdy  plants. 

Raising  youn'G  plants. — Although  it  is  well 
to  have  sufficient  plants  to  select  from,  yet  the 
mistake  must  not  be  made  of  crowding  the  seed- 
lings in  the  seed  pot,  for  if  such  should  be  the 
case,  the  tirst  stage  of  weakness  will  have  been 
commenced.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly.  If 
the  pot  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  a 
warm  structure,  the  seedlings  will  soon  appear, 
and  directly  they  are  through  the  soil  remove  at 
once  to  a  light  position  near  the  glass,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  sturdy  growth  from  the  first.  As  soon  as 
the  rough  leaf  stage  is  reached  the  seedlings  must 
be  potted  off  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  taking  the 
precaution  to  have  the  soil  warmed  before  potting. 
By  keeping  rather  close  and  sprinkled  with  tepid 
water  to  prevent  drooping,  the  young  plants  will 
soon  become  established,  when  they  should  be  re- 
turned to  a  light  position  near  the  glass.  On  no 
account  crowd  the  young  seedlings  up  amongst 
other  plants,  this  causing  a  weakly  growth,  and 
from  which  they  take  a  long  time  to  recover. 

Peas  in  pots.  In  few  gardens  is  the  forcing  of 
Peas  carried  out,  but  where  there  is  room  a  few 
dishes  may  be  secured  for  any  special  purposes 
from  plants  grown  in  pots  or  boxes.  The  plants 
may  be  forwarded  in  a  Peach  house  just  being 
started,  and  if  there  are  any  hanging  shelves  within 
IS  inches  of  tlie  glass,  this  is  just  the  position  for 
the  Peis.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in 
9-inch  pots,  and  if  covered  with  an  inch  of  soil  the 
seeds  will  appear  very  quickly  without  any  water 
being  necessary.  As  they  appear,  water  care- 
fully, and  for  a  time  afterwards,  and  by  the  time 
the  haulm  is  well  advanced  a  good  supply  will  be 
needed,  with  manure  water  as  the  pods  form.  If 
pots  are  not  available,  use  convenient-sized  boxes 
9  inches  deep.  I  prefer  pots,  as  they  may  be  re- 
moved to  other  positions  if  needed.  American 
Wonder  and  William  Hurst  are  good  varieties  for 
the  purpose,  the  haulm  being  dwarf  and  the  quality 
good. 

Paesley. — Where  provision  has  been  already 
made  for  a  supply  of  Parsley  being  maintained 
through  the  following  three  months,  there  will  be 
little  need  for  further  trouble,  as  the  growth  of 
the  plants  in  cold  frames  is  now  everything  that 
can  be  desired,  and  the  weather  up  till  now  has 
been  all  in  favour  of  Parsley  in  the  open  air,  as 
with  a  slight  protection  during  the  sharp  spell  of 
wintry  weather  at  Christmas,  gatherings  from  the 
open  air  have  been  abundant.  The  changes  which 
we  are  now  experiencing  will  rapidly  alter  the 
state  of  affairs,  as  with  a  return  to  sharp  weather 
the  foliage  will  melt  away  wholesale.  Where  no 
provision  has  been  made  to  meet  any  emergencies, 
a  good  plan  will  be  either  to  lift  several  healthy 
crowns  and  plant  them  in  boxes,  when  if  placed  in 
vineries  or  Peach  houses  now  being  kept  close, 
growth  will  soon  tiike  place,  or  the  roots  may  be 
bedded  thickly  in  a  frame  over  a  hotbed.  Parsley 
may  also  be  forwarded  on  a  gentle  hotbed  similar 
to  Carrots,  the  treatment  being  exactly  similar, 
the  seeds  being  sown  in  drills.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  keep  the  frame  too  close  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  appear,  especially  during  the  middle  part 
of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  shining,  but  on  no  ac- 
count starve  the  seedlings  by  undue  exposure. 
Tepid  water  must  also  be  given  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  keep  the  soil  fairly  moist. 

Seed  Potatoes. — Although  these  must  be  kept 
sufficiently  protected  from  frost,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  kept  unduly  close  and 
warm,  for  if  so  this  will  have  a  very  weakening 
effect  upon  the  sets  when  planted.  If  kept  huddled 
up  in  heaps  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  coverings 
when  '  not  needed,  it  will  most  surely  cause  the 
sets  to  sprout  more  than  they  otherwise  would  if 
only  thinly  disposed,  and  also  just  sufficient  pro- 
tection given  to  ensure  against  injury  from  frost. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  more  perfect 
the  sets  can  be  kept  whilst  out  of  the  ground  the 
better  able  will  they  be  to  start  away  vigorously 
when  planted.  A.  Young. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Preliminary  "work.— Soils,  &c.— Those  who 
have  a  good  stock  of  soils  of  various  kinds  under 
cover  will  find  an  advantage  as  the  potting  time 
comes  on.  An  open  shed  where  a  good  amount  of 
soil  can  be  stored  is  a  decided  boon.  I  would 
prefer  such  a  one  to  a  close  building,  because  of 
the  beneficial  effects  occasioned  through  more  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  The  soil  may  possibly  at  times 
get  drier  than  some  would  prefer,  but  by  all  means 
let  us  have  it  so  rather  than  the  sliglitest  bit  wet 
or  clammy.  It  is  an  utter  mistake  to  use  soil  in 
these  latter  conditions,  for  it  cannot  be  pressed  so 
firmly  around  the  balls  of  the  plants  as  the  drier 
soil  without  making  it  pasty,  in  which  condition 
the  roots  of  the  plants  will  not  take  so  kindly  to 
it.  Nor  is  the  wet  soil  so  suited  in  other  respects, 
for  after  the  first  watering,  if  this  is  given  soon 
after  potting,  it  will  become  wetter  still,  whilst  it 
will  remain  in  that  condition  far  too  long.  Those 
especially  who  do  not  make  it  a  rule  to  over-pot 
their  plants  will  more  particularly  find  out  the 
benefits  of  the  drier  soil  (not  dusty)  as  growth 
by-and-by  progresses.  Stacks  of  soil  in  the  open  can 
be  kept  fairly  dry,  but  with  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the 
past  autumn  it  is  probable  that  most  of  it  will  be 
on  the  wet  side.  It  will  be  advisable,  therefore, 
to  have  sufficient  got  under  cover  as  soon  as  con- 
venient to  carry  one  through  the  spring  potting. 
If  not  at  once  broken  up  it  should  be  turned  over 
a  few  times  when  too  very  wet ;  in  fact  this  would 
be  better  thnn  proceeding  to  break  it  up  in  readi- 
ness for  use  at  once.  Two  heaps  of  each  kind  would 
be  convenient  where  much  potting  has  to  be  done, 
one  broken  up  rather  finer  than  the  other  for  the 
smaller  plants ;  the  large  or  specimen  plants  should 
have  the  soil  rougher,  durability  with  less  shifting 
being  the  object  of  this. 

Two  sorts  of  loam  will  be  found  very  useful ;  a 
light  friable  kind  of  loam  and  one  of  a  heavier 
character  will  afford  a  good  choice.  When  the 
former  cannot  otherwise  be  had,  it  may  be  found 
frequently  by  the  sides  of  country  ro  ds  and  lanes 
which  are  oftentimes  trimmed  up  in  the  water  ways 
during  the  autumn  and  winter.  Sand  should  be  of 
the  best  quality  obtainable.  Fine  soft  sand  ought  to 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible ;  rather  than  use 
this  I  would  have  recourse  to  road  scrapings  after 
Ijeing  passed  through  a  sieve  to  remove  rubbish. 
Two  or  three  sorts  of  peat  will  in  their  turn  do 
good  service.  What  is  suited  to  Ferns  is  not  always 
so  to  Orchids,  whilst  for  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants 
quite  another  quality  is  most  desirable.  The  first 
named  may  be  rather  spongy  and  soft  to  handle ;  the 
second  should  have  an  abundance  of  fibre  in  it  that 
will  notreadily  becomedecomposed;  whilst  the  third 
should  be  a  harder  sort  of  peat,  usually  of  a  darker 
colour  with  plenty  of  fine  fibre  in  it.  Such  peat  as  this 
is  mostly  to  be  had  only  in  thin  sods  with  probably 
the  heather  still  upon  it;  the  presence  of  this 
generally  indicates  what  to  choose.  Leaf-soil  is  a 
great  assistance,  particularly  for  young  plants 
which  it  is  necessary  to  grow  on  quickly,  also  for 
all  plants  of  annual  duration  only,  as  well  as  for 
such  that  are  shaken  out  and  considerably  reduced 
each  year.  For  all  of  these  it  is  usually  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  peat.  The  best  leaf-soil  is  that  made  from 
Oak  and  Beech  leaves,  these  being  far  preferable  to 
an  indiscriminate  mixture.  That  which  is  twelve 
months  old  from  the  last  fall  is  better  than  any 
which  is  older  with  the  fibre  more  entirely  decom- 
posed. 

Other  accessories  will  be  needed,  particularly 
charcoal,  which  is  a  good  absorbent,  and  one  also 
that  gives  off  its  properties  gradually.  Clean  broken 
crocks  are  excellent  for  mixing  with  soils  that  for 
any  particular  purpose  are  too  retentive.  Manures, 
as  horse  droppings  and  cow  manure,  are  of  good 
service,  but  both  are  frequently  used  in  excess, 
thus  defeating  the  very  object  for  which  they 
were  intended  .in  the  first  place.  Artificial 
manures  should  only  be  used  when  the  soil  is  of 
indifferent  quality ;  on  no  account  is  any  needed 
when  the  soil  is  good  or  even  fairly  so.  These 
artificial  manures  fulfil  their  purposes  far  more 
advantageously  when  applied  to  plants  which  are 
pot-bound.  In  the  case  of  some  plants  a  little 
soot  is  beneficial,  but  it  requires  to  be  used  cau- 
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liuusly,  ur  the  result  will  be  the  reverse  of  what 
was  hoped  for.  Leaf-soil  and  the  animal  manures 
should  be  worked  throuu'h  a  sieve  when  in  a  fairly 
dry  condition.  All  of  the  foregoing  work,  as  sug- 
ge.sted,  should  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  offers.  There  will  thus  be  little  delay 
when  potting  in  earnest  commences.  Pots  should, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  well  clerinscd  ;  it  pays  to 
take  jniins  with  such  work.  If  any  proof  is  needed 
of  this,  one  h:is  only  to  take  note  of  the  stench 
arising  from  the  pots  or  the  water  in  which  they 
have  been  washed  if  this  be  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  few  days  without  being  disturbed.  It  will  also 
be  an  advantage  if  the  pots  are  well  exposed  to 
the  air  after  being  washed.  New  ones  should  be- 
fore use  be  well  soaked  when  they  are  required  for 
Ijarticular  purjioses.  When  fresh  from  the  kilns  this 
precauticui  is  all  the  more  necessary  ;  the  quantity 
of  water  that  new  pots  will  in  such  cases  absorb  is 
somewhat  surprising.  JAMES  Hudson. 


VIEW  IN  THE  GARDEN  AT  HECKFIELD 

The  annexed  engraving  from  a  pliofcograph 
taken  during  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmitli's  lifetime 
faithfully  ro])resents  the  entrance  tn  the  kitchen 
garden  and  fruit  garden  at  Hecktield.  Tlirf)ugh- 
oiit  the  entire  length  of  the  walk  tliere  are 
flower  borders  on  each  side  backed  up  by  hedges 
of  Lawson's  Cypress.  The  Iiorders  were  jilanted 
with  herbaceous  perennials  and  the  trellis-W(U-k 
covereil  witli  Clematises,  Roses  and  Honey- 
suckles. Beyond  the  first  arch  are  borders  of 
much  greater  length,  whicli  in  winter  are  fur- 
nished with  small  shrubs  of  various  kinds,  mainly 
Japanese  Retinos])oras,  and  in  summer  with 
mixtures  of  plants  in  preference  to  nuisses  of  one 
kind.  Dahlias  in  variety,  Gladioli,  Loljelias,  a)id 
Marguerites  occupied  the  .space  next  the  Cypress 
hedge,  the  front  being  tilled  with  plants  of 
dwarfer  liabit. 


bea\ity,  which  demands  a  close  in.sjjection,  yet 
even  the  casual  ob.server  is  pleased  to  see  the 
rougli  gai'<len  wall  decked  out  with  varied  col- 
ouring througli  tiie  instrumentality  of  this  and 
other  wall  Mosses.  Little  Ferns,  clinging  to 
every  crevice  in  the  old  mortar,  break  the  out- 
line, and  still  more  enhance  the  interesting  de- 
tails of  an  old  garden  wall  where  Ivy  has  not 
yet  found  its  way.  The  Wall  Rue  (.\splenium 
Uuta-muraria)  and  the  Scaly  S]ileenwiirt  (Cete- 
rach  othcinarum)  are  most  useful  in  this  resjiect. 
Tliey  are  grateful  to  tiny  Mosses  for  giving 
moi.sture  to  their  little  roots,  and  the  Mosses 
are  sheltered  and  .sliaded  by  the  little  fronds  of 
the  wall  Ferns. 

Nature  loves  green,  and  it  is  the  colour  most 
pleasing  and  sootliing  to  our  eyes  ;  hence  it  is 
made  to  predominate  and  indeed  to  overwhelm 
every  other  colour.  Chlorophyll,  the  green 
coloiu'ing    substance    which    is  found  in   vege- 


Ferns. 

MOSSES. 
Just  when  the  greater  part  of  the  world  of 
Nature  is  reposing  in  its  dull  winter  sleep, 
Mosses  begin  to  show  their  full  activity.  In  the 
\voo<led  valleys  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  the 
naked  biuighs  of  the  trees  sliiver  in  the  cold  sea 
breezes  and  seem  to  turn  away  from  them  in 
disgust,  hut  their  toes  are  kept  warm  by  a  nice 
thick  green  bed  of  luxuriant  Moss  which  revels 
in  the  constant  drip  from  winter  fog  and  thick 
nii.sty  rain. 

There  is  much  to  interest  us  in  the  curious 
and  beautifid  forms  of  vegetation,  which  thus 
contradict  the  usual  laws  and  cust')ms  of  the 
vegetable  world  by  Ijecoming  active  and  bearing 
fruit  and  flowers  just  wlien  all  other  things  around 
them  look  so  dreary  and  lifele.ss. 

A  winter's  walk  in  the  woods  would  not  afford 
us  nuich  ]jleasure  were  it  not  for  this  tribe  of 
])lants.  But  we  can  find  in  them  and  tlieii 
varied  mode  of  fructification  much  to  interest, 
while  the  rich  green  of  their  thick  .sods  by  the 
side  of  some  little  babbling  brook  is  most  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
trees  are  bare,  and  the  hedgerow  flowers  will  nc^t 
be  out  for  several  weeks,  Imt  Mosses  show  their 
fine  feathery  leaves,  tipped  here  and  there  witli 
fructification,  and  that  again  tiiiped  with  its 
glittering  dewdrop  on  a  still,  damp  Decend)e. 
day.  One  species  is  exceedingly  interesting  in 
this  respect,  and  Ixas  oljtained  the  specific  nanu 
of  Hydrometrica  l)ecause  the  little  tiny  knob^ 
at  the  head  of  the  thread-like  stalks  drooj 
■  prettily  with  their  beads  oi  dew  in  dam])  locali- 
ties. Tliis  Moss  grows  on  walls,  and  though 
the    unobservant    eye   may   scarcely    notice  the 


Many  Mosses  are  beautiful  enough  to  be  cul- 
tivated for  their  beauty.  Besides  tliose  of 
which  Ruskin  .s,ays  in  his  "  Proserjiina,"  that 
"One  of  their  most  blessed  functions  is  to  carry 
high  the  dew  in  the  morning,  every  spear 
balancing  its  own  crystal  globe,"  there  are  tlujse 
which  are  strikingly  ])retty  for  their  feathery 
foliage  or  their  fructification.  A  Moss  called 
Polytrichum  commune,  which  is  common  enough 
in  woods,  has  a  tall  fruit  set  well  up  with  a 
conical  fringed  cap  cidoured  a  light  brown  ;  this 
Moss  throws  up  its  fruit  on  a  strong  tall  stem, 
aiul  is  always  lieautiful  when  in  Hower.  The 
base  of  tlie  flower-.stem  lias  dark  green  spiny 
threads  .set  tliickly  upon  it. 

Their  for  foliage,  nothing  cm  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  Hyjjiiuni  proliferum,  jierhaps  tlio 
commonest  of  Wood  Mosses.  It  f(.)rms  large 
soft  patclies  of  emerald-green,  which  can  be 
taken  up  and  removed  at  once  for  the  decoia- 
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tible  life,  has  most  iinpiu't.uit  functions  to  fulfil. 
It  is,  ii  fact,  by  the  development  of  tliis  sub- 
stance that  tlie  plant  is  eiial.)!ed  to  feed  on  in- 
organic matter,  and  this  power  i  f  "feeding  on 
inorganic  food  taken  into  the  body  of  the  plant 
in  a  ga^eln^s  form  (U-  in  s.ilution  is  the  most  im- 
port:.nt  characteri.stic  of  plant  life  "  (Massee). 
eiveryone  must  have  noticed  that  the  trunks  of 
trees,  old  palings,  and  soft  stones  soon  become 
stained  or  streaked  with  a  mossy-looking  gieen 
colour.  This  is  produced  by  a  minute  plant 
called  Pleurococcus  viridis,  wdiicli  is  ready  at  ;dl 
times  to  adorn  almost  anything  ex])osed  to 
damp  and  air.  An  interesting  account  of  this 
plant,  one  of  the  very  lowest  forms  of  vegetable 
life,  whicli,  nevertheless,  has  its  own  functions 
Co  peifiu'in,  is  given  in  Ma.ssee's  "Plant  Life." 
Its  reproduction  is  nii.)st  rapid,  and  when  in  dry 
rt'eather  it  becmnes  powdery,  it  still  retains  life 
for  a  long  period.  When  once  more  placed  in 
a  damp  po.sition  it  begins  to  increase  with  the 
same  .amazing  ra|)idity  as  before,  its  structure 
being  what  is  called  uiiicellulai'. 


tion  of  ]iots  ill  which  winter  flowers  are  growing. 
A  pot  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  or  of  forced  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  looks  much  more  beautiful  when 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  tl  e 
feathery  leaves  of  Hypnum  proliferum  gathered 
fre.sh  and  green  from  a  dam)i  wood. 

Another  very  interesting  Moss  by  no  means 
conimon,  but  still  to  be  found  in  our  woods 
occa.sioiially,  is  Cladonia  raiigiferina,  or  Rein- 
deer iloss.  This  grows  abundantly  in  Laplar.d. 
"  Sandy  plains,"  we  are  told  liy  Liniiicus,  "of 
two  or  three  miles  in  extent,  and  fairly 
sjirinkled  here  and  there  with  Pines,  may  be 
seen  covered  white  as  snow  with  this  Moss. 
These  plains,  covered  with  this  Lichen,  which  a 
stranger  would  call  an  accursed  land,  are  fertile 
pastures  to  the  Laplander,  who,  in  possession  of 
I  a  tract  of  such  country,  esteems  himself  a  pro- 
sperous man."  We  are  told  l)y  the  great 
botanist  that  reindeer  will  even  fatten  upon 
this  dry  food. 

Sphagnum,  so  useful  to  all  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested   in   (bcliid   growing,  ni.iy   be    fiuind   in 
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almost  eveiy  wet  bog.  Once  it  has  been  dis- 
covered, the  eye  can  readily  detect  it,  as  it 
generally  grows  on  little  hillocks  inaccessible 
on  account  of  the  spongy  nature  of  the  gniund 
except  in  somewhat  dry  weather.  The  pretty 
little  Sundew  (Drosera  rotundifolia)  may  gene- 
rally be  found  in  the  same  locality,  and  is 
quickly  detected  by  tlie  red  hue  of  its  little 
round  hairy  balls  of  leaves,  wliich  are  usually 
well  covered  with  the  carcases  of  flies  whicli  have 
been  caught  and  eaten  by  this  insectivorous 
plant.  Close  at  liand  may  often  bo  seen,  too,  a 
plant  of  the  interesting  Butterwort  (Pinguicula 
vulgaris).  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  power  which  the  leaves  of  this  plant  liave 
of  giving  consistence  to  mQk  and  of  preventing 
its  separating  into  either  whey  or  cream.  Lap- 
landers are  said  to  make  a  great  deal  of  use  of 
it  in  this  way.  Sphagnum  is  usually  so  mixed 
with  Grass  and  l)og  plants,  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  get  it  in  a  proper  state  f(-)r  Orcliids,  and 
I  tind,  on  the  wliole,  it  is  better  to  get  it  from 
the  nortli  of  England,  where  it  grows  best  and 
finest  and  where  it  is  separated  from  all  ex- 
traneous matter  by  those  who  make  it  an  article 
of  commerce.  It  has  a  remarkable  power  of  re- 
taining water  like  a  sponge,  and  even  after  it 
has  been  dried  for  the  ripening  of  tlie  (_)rchid 
plant  and  for  its  due  resting,  it  will  often  turn 
green  again  and  grow  away  readUy  as  before. 

In  the  damp  west  country.  Moss  is  often  very 
destructive  to  Apple  trees  in  orcliards,  and  but 
little  care  is  usually  taken  to  keep  the  trees  free 
from  it.  Undoubtedly  it  is  pernicious  to  tlie 
free  growth  of  the  tree  which  requires  both 
light  and  air  for  the  bark,  which  has  important 
chemical  functions  to  perform  in  vegetable  life. 
In  this  county  Moss  does  not  grow  so  readily 
on  trees.  A  Gloucestershire  Parson. 


TREE  FERNS. 
These  where  in  small  pots  or  tubs,  as  comjiared 
with  the  size  of  the  plants,  will  still  require  a  good 
supply  of  water.  On  no  account  should  they  be 
allowed  to  suffer.  This  may  possibly  occur  at  this 
season  of  the  year  sooner  than  one  is  aware  of. 
In  the  summer-time  plenty  of  water  is,  of  course, 
given  them  every  day,  yet.  althougli  so  much  is 
not  necessary  now,  they  will  still  require  a  good 
supply  when  healthy  at  the  roots.  When  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  water  to  penetrate 
the  ball  and  the  pots  are  crammed  with  roots.  I 
have  made  holes  into  the  soil  some  6  inches  or 
more  in  depth  ;  these  will  direct  the  water  more 
towards  the  central  part  of  the  ball  if  the  holes 
are  made  in  that  direction.  Young  thririns:  plants 
will  need  careful  looking  after,  particularly  those 
which  are  now  beginning  to  make  a  stem.  Some 
Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  tied  around  these  stems 
close  to  the  soil ;  this  will  soon  draw  out  more 
roots  and  considerably  strengthen  the  plants.  Any 
stems  that  may  be  observed  to  be  too  dry  should 
be  kept  syringed  every  day,  or  water  may  bejjoured 
down  them  from  the  crown  of  the  fronds.  Moss 
could  also  be  bound  round  the  stems  from  the 
soil  to  the  top;  if  this  is  done  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  it  will  in  most  cases  soon  be  found 
out  by  the  roots,  as  the  keeping  of  it  moist 
is  not  now  so  difficult  as  in  the  summer. 
This,  in  the  case  of  some  kinds,  greatly  assists 
the  plants  and  adds  to  the  vigour  of  the  fronds, 
as  well  as  to  their  numbers.  It  is  not,  I  think, 
advisable  to  adopt  it  in  every  instance.  I  would 
not  do  so  when  the  growth  is  already  as  much  as 
one  could  desire  ;  in  other  cases,  however,  it  is  a 
decided  help.  -  If  pursued  from  year  to  year,  in  the 
case  of  young  plants  the  stems  increase  in  height 
more  rapidly.  Those  which  are  known  to  be 
troubled  with  scale  or  thrips  should  receive  every 
attention  now.  When  the  ■  case  is  a  bad  one,  I 
would  remove  the  fronds,  if  they  can  be  conve- 
niently spared,  one  or  two  at  a  time.  Syringing 
or  fumigation  will  destroy  the  thrips  to  a  great 
extent,  but  the  scale  wants  more  getting  rid  of 


In  doing  this,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  in- 
sects do  not  fall  upon  other  plants.  In  a  few 
weeks'  time  another  examination  should  be  made, 
which  will  go  a  long  way  towards  getting  clear  of 
them.  Cibotium  princeps  and  C.  regale  should 
not  be  kept  in  too  cool  a  house  ;  they  will  not 
bear  so  cool  a  temperature  as  Dicksonia  antarc- 
tica  or  Cyathea  dealbata.  C.  regale  is  of  the 
two  the  hardier.  J.  H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FERNS. 


Gleiehenias  (J.  C.  B.). — I  could  not  determine 
your  specimens  before,  having  had  to  soak  them  and 
dry  them,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  do  this  your- 
se.f  before  sendiug  any  more.  That  marked  No.  1  is 
G.  lieoistopliyll;i,  and  No.  2,  G.  dicarpa. — W. 

Cibotium  Barometz.— On  p. 8  of  The  Garden, 
Jan.  2,  "FiliL'es  "  recommends  the  above-named  species 
as  a  drooping  Fern.  I  have  never  seen  any  plants 
which  could  lay  claim  to  this.  I  have  usually  seen  it 
with  arching  fronds  some  G  feet  in  height,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  this  to  be  considered  a 
drooping  kin^ ;  there  are  plenty  of  other  kinds  which 
might  have  been  included. — W.  H.  G. 

Treatment    of  Gymnogrammas. — "  C.  M." 

asks  how  to  treat  these  plants,  as  hers  havelost  all 
their  beauty.  This  can  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways.  If  kept  too  wet  at  this  season  and  in  too 
low  a  temperature,  this  will  happen.  It  is  best  to 
keep  these  plants  somewhat  dry  through  the 
winter,  but  at  the  same  time  warm.  About  the 
middle  of  next  month  they  may  be  taken  out  of 
their  pots,  the  old  soil  removed  and  some  fresh 
given  them.  It  is  quite  possible  the  plants  are  old 
and  have  become  useless,  as  a/ter  two  or  three 
years  they  become  unsightly  unless  very  great  care 
is  bestowed  upon  them. — W.  H.  G. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Januaby  12. 

This,  the  first  meeting  of  the  year,  was  only 
moderately  attended.  Some  choice  Orchids  were 
exhibited.'comprising  many  new  hybrids.  Cypri- 
pediums  were  staged  in  quantity  considering  the 
severe  weather.  Lselias  and  Calanthes  were  shown 
in  splendid  condition.  Baron  Schroeder  sent  fine 
cut  blooms  of  Orchids,  among  them  being  the 
beautifully  spotted  dark  form  of  Odontoglossum 
Schroederi'anum,  Laslia  anceps,  pure  white,  with 
pink  lip,  and  Cypripedium  Leeanum  superbum. 
The  floral  committee  had  only  a  few  plants 
before  them,  but  they  comprised  some  excellent 
things,  Mr.  Canned  sending  a  group  of  dwarf  well- 
grown  Primulas.  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  cut  blooms 
of  earlv-flowering  shrubs,  these  forming  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  Orchids.  A  group  of  well- 
grown  Lacbenalias  from  Albury  Park  made  up 
the  chief  exhibits.  A  large  collection  of  Apples 
with  a  few  dishes  of  Pears  came  from  the  Maid- 
stone nurseries.  Several  dishes  of  new  seedling 
Apples  were  exhibited,  ,  and  good  Tomatoes.  A 
large  collection  of  well-grown  Onions  in  nine  varie- 
ties of  very  large  size  completed  the  exhibits.  It 
was  unfortunate  there  was  such  a  small  gathering 
to  hear  Mr.  Iggulden's  excellent  paper  on  winter 
vegetables  read  in  his  absence  by  the  hon.  sec. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing, but  owing  to  their  having  been  removed, 
we  are  unable  to  describe  the  first  two. 

L.ELI0-C.4.TTLEyA   CASSIOPE. 

Epidendrttm  Esdeesi  X  Wallisi. 

L^LIA  PUKPUBEA  (Lucas's  var.).— A  very  fine 
form  of  this  species  in  which  the  fiowers  are  larger 
and  deeper  in  colour  than  those  of  the'tA-pe,  being 
of  a  beautiful  rose  in  both  the  sepals  and  petals, 
the  colour  of  the  lip  also  being  deeper.  From  Mr. 
C.Lucas,  Horsham.  -         ■       ■ 


L^LIA  anceps  Ballantiniana. — A  grand  form, 
the  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  the  type  and  of  a 
rich  colour.  The  sepals  are  narrow,  white,  tinged 
with  rose  ;  petals  rich  crimson,  deepening  at  the 
point,  the  lip  velvety  crimson,  with  golden-yellow 
throat,  striped  with  crimson.  From  Mr.  G. 
Douglas. 

Cypripedhtm  Calypso  (Oakwoodvar.).— Across 
between  C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  Boxall  iatratum,  the 
dorsal  sepal  white,  covered  with  purple  stripes,  the 
midrib  deep  purple  ;  petals  pale  green  flushed  with 
brown,  with  a  stripe  of  deep  purple  down  the 
centre  ;  the  lip  pale  brown  in  the  upper  part,  the 
base  li.sht  green,  dotted  with  purple.  The  plant 
was  ver_y  strong  and  bore  three  blooms.  Mr.  N. 
Cookson,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following : — 

Cypripedium  gigas. — A  cross  between  C.  Law- 
renceanum  and  C.  Harrisianum,  the  dorsal  sepal 
nearly  o  inches  across,  striped  with  rich  brown, 
the  margin  white;  lip  rich  chestnut.  From  Mr.  C. 
Ingram.  Elstead  House,  Godalming. 

Cypripedium  enfieldiense. — A  cross  between 
C.  Hookers  and  C.  Lawrenceanum.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  broad,  tinged  with  rich  purple  with  darker 
veins  and  a  faint  white  margin.  The  centre  of  the 
petals  is  green  with  a  purple  margin,  the  lip  having 
a  purplish  hue.     Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett,  Bickley. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  albens.  — A  variety  of 
a  well-known  Orchid,  the  sepals  having  yellowish 
spots,  the  petals,  as  also  the  lip,  being  pure  white. 
From  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  and  Co. 

There  was  a  great  number  of  other  Cypripe- 
diums  of  unusual  interest,  many  being  quite  dis- 
tinct. C.  Leeanum  princeps  has  flowers  of  great 
beauty,  the  dorsal  sepal  white,  broad,  the  lower 
portion  freely  spotted  with  crimson.  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine.  The  Dell,  Egham,  brought  cut  blooms  of 
several  beautiful  Orchids,  amongst  them  being  ■ 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Schrcederianum  (white, 
with  dense  spots  of  crimson)  and  the  lovely  Cypri- 
pedium insigne  Sanderje.  Mr.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey, 
Chard,  sent  flowers  of  Coelogyne  speciosa  and  An- 
grs>cum  virens.  Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett,  Bickley,  had  cut 
flowers  of  Orchids.  Mr.  Iggulden,  Marston,  Frome, 
sent  cut  flowers  of  Vanda  Cathcarti.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Lucas,  Horsham,  sent  some  choice  things,  including 
Cypripedium  caudatum,  Dendrobium  heterocarpum, 
Lielia  anceps  Stella,  and  Pescatorea  Klabochiana. 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  had  Cypripedium 
Swinburnise,  a  hybrid  between  C.  insigne  Maulei 
and  C.  Argus,  in  which  the  flowers  had  retained  the 
deep  spotting  seen  in  the  latter  ;  and  a  large  flower 
of  La!lia  pra;stans  (Heaton's  var.).  Messrs.  Pitcher 
and  Manda,  Swanley,  showed  two  very  distinct 
CypripecUums.  Mr.  N.  Cookson  had  seedling  Ca- 
lanthes. one  with  a  very  fine  deep  crimson  lip,  and 
others  of  a  lighter  shade.  The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Cham- 
berlain had  a  beautiful  white  Lselia  anceps  San- 
deriana. 

Floral  Committee. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following; — 

Canna  Alphonse  Bouvier.— a  beautiful  va- 
riety of  the  new  large  flowering  section.  The 
flowers  are  crimson,  the  petals  being  large  and  of 
good  substance.  A  valuable  addition  to  these 
winter-blooming  plants.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

Chinese  Primula  Pink  Queen.— A  beautiful 
pale  blush-flowered  variety  with  fringed  edges. 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 

Chinese  Primula  Peach  Blossom.— This  has 
flowers  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  preceding. 
The  shade  of  pink  is  very  distinct.  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons. 

Messrs.  Veitch  sent  cut  sprays  of  Daphne  iVIeze, 
erumautumnalis,  Hamamelis  japonicaZuccariniana- 
and  Hamamelis  arborea.  Tliese  shrubs  should  be 
more  often  seen.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  in 
addition  to  those  certificated,  had  a  group  of  well- 
grown  Primulas,  consisting  of  thirty-six  plants  in 
variety.  These  were  of  good  habit  with  blooms  of 
large  size,  the  single  pips  of  many  being  very  fine. 
Kentish  Fire  has  dark  red  or  crimson  flowers. 
Eynsford  Purple  is  much  the  same  as  Kentish  Fire    ■ 
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except  in  colour.  White  Perfection  has  pure  white 
flowers  of  good  size.  Cannell's  Pink  is  also  fli.s- 
tinct.  Swanley  Mauve  is  novel,  but  it  is,  I  con- 
sider, not  so  valuable  for  decoration.  Messrs. 
Veitch  also  sent  a  stand  of  their  new  winter- 
blooming  Begonia  \Vinter  Gem.  Sinnys  of  a  new 
Asparagus  came  from  Mr.  Bishop,  of  Westbury  Hall 
Gardens,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  TheLachenalias  staged 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albury  Park  Gardens,  were  very 
fine,  the  spikes,  some  of  which  had  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  open  flowers,  being  short  and  stocky, 
the  flowers  also  richly  coloured  (silver  Banksian 
medal). 

Froit  Committee. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to 

Apple  Albury  P.^ek  Noxsuch. — A  cooking 
variety,  said  to  have  come  off  a  tree  over  100  years 
old.  It  has  size,  colour  and  good  flavour,  and  much 
resembles  Withington  Fillbasket. 

A  dish  of  seedling  Pears  of  exce'lent  flavour 
named  'J'horncroft  came  from  Mr.  J.  Moone,  Sey- 
mour Cottage,  Sutton,  Surrey.  A  seedling  Apple 
from  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  Paston  Rectory,  had  some  of 
the  Ribston  flavour,  but  was  a  little  past  its  best. 
Mr.  Dean  sent  Apples  from  a  Surrey  garden  near 
Guildford,  very  much  like  King  of  Tompkins 
County,  but  superior  in  flavour.  A  variety  of  Crab 
came  from  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  for  name. 
It  much  resembled  White  Paradise.  A  dish  of 
well-coloured  Tomatoes,  a  seedling  from  the  old 
red,  came  from  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House.  It 
is  an  excellent  winter  variety.  A  collection  of 
splendidly-grown  Onions  in  nine  varieties,  many  of 
the  bulbs  being  of  immense  size  and  well  rijjened, 
was  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury,  and  included 
several  new  forms  :  Advance,  of  the  James's  Late 
Keeping  type,  is  certainly  a  fine  selection  ;  the  other 
varieties  were  James's  Keeping,  still  one  of  the 
best ;  The  Lord  Keeper,  Ailsa  Craig,  very  fine, 
Cocoa-nut,  Anglo-Spanish,  a  large  flat  kind.  Royal 
Jubilee  and  Wroxtou  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
From  the  well-known  fruit  nurseries  at  Maidstone 
(Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.)  came  100  dishes  of 
Apples  and  a  few  dishes  of  Pears  (silver  medal). 
The  committee  tested  several  varieties  of  the  above 
with  imported  fruit,  and  they  found  that  King  of 
Tompkins  County  grown  in  Kent  was  superior  to 
imported  samples,  which,  however,  were  more  highly 
coloured. 


In  Mr.  Iggulden's  absence,  the  hon.  sec.  read  his 
paper  on  "  Winter  Vegetables."  Mr.  Iggulden 
stated  there  were  twenty-three  distinct  kinds  of 
vegetables  available  for  winter  use,  and  about  one 
dozen  kinds  of  roots.  With  .all  this  number  there 
is  often  a  great  scarcity,  owing  to  our  climate  being 
so  moist,  and  various  kinds  are  not  able  to 
stand  a  severe  winter  such  as  we  had  last  season. 
Employers  do  not  attach  suflicient  importance  to 
the  preparation  and  conking  of  vegetables,  and  cooks 
have  much  to  answer  for.  To  get  a  good  supply  of 
winter  vegetables  it  is  necessary  to  have  plenty  of 
frames  and  forcing  houses.  Without  these  "the 
gardener  is  handicapped  ;  even  with  these  advan- 
tages it  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Employers,  therefore, 
would  do  well  to  provide  these  on  a  liberal  scale  if 
they  require  plenty  of  winter  vegetables.  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  indispensable,  and  should  not  be  grown 
too  coarse  nor  large ;  a  medium  sized  or  small  sprout 
is  appreciated,  while  a  coarse  one  is  useless  for 
many  purposes.  Care  in  sowing  at  the  right  date 
is  important  to  get  them  in  condition  :  plenty  of 
room  is  also  necessary.  Borecoles  should  be  largely 
planted,  both  the  Scotch  and  Green  Curled  being  of 
great  value  in  the  winter  months ;  these  and  Read's 
Hearting  Kale  are  well  worth  ])rotection  in  a 
frame  in  severe  winters.  Buda  and  Asparagus  Kale 
are  specially  valuable  for  spring  cutting,  and  often 
stand  when  all  others  fail.  Broccoli  is  often  a 
precarious  crop,  Veitch's  Self-protecting  being  most 
valuable  for  autumn  use.  If  sown  early  in  April, 
lifted  with  a  ball  of  earth.  t.aking  care  to  preserve 
the  fibrous  roots,  and  replanted  in  frames  in  light 
rich  soil,  the  season  can  be  greatly  prolonged. 
Snow's  Winter  White  is  an  excellent  variety. 
Savoys  sown  later  and  grown  small  are  most  Viilu- 
able  and  very_  hardy.    Cabbages  come  next,  and  for 


winter  the  Rosette  Cabbage  is  most  service- 
able. Chou  de  Burghley  should  also  be  sown  late, 
as  if  sown  too  early  it  comes  too  large,  but  if  sown 
as  advised  it  is  a  very  useful  vegetable.  Spinach  is 
often  much  neglected.  It  is  a  high-class  vegetable 
and  worth  e.xtended  cultivation.  The  ground 
for  Spinach  requires  special  .attention  to  get 
good  returns.  Soot  should  be  freely  used  to 
destroy  insect  pests.  Late  sowing  is  often  a 
cause  of  failure.  Mr.  Iggulden  advised  the  first 
week  in  August  for  winter  crop,  the  Victori.a  and 
Viroflay  being  the  best  kinds,  and,  though  round- 
seeded,  quite  hardy.  Spinach  Beet  is  very  good 
when  cooked  well,  taking  away  the  outside  leaves. 
Endive,  though  not  usual!}'  classed  as  such,  is  an 
excellent  winter  veget.able,  the  Improved  Round- 
leaved  Batavian  being  the  best  and  hardiest.  Leeks 
are  also  good  when  blanched.  Cardoons,  though 
seldom  grown,  arc  very  useful  when  properly 
cooked,  and  here  our  cooks  are  often  at  fault.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Celery,  equally  good  and 
useful,  but  not  used  enou.gh  as  a  vegetable.  Root 
crops  are  invaluable  for  winter  use  on  account  of 
their  keeping  qualities.  Potatoes  are  often  sent 
up  to  table  badly  served,  in  a  sodden  condition 
and  often  uneatable.  The  Potato  is  not  valued 
sufficiently,  and  the  gardener  often  grows  too  many 
kinds.  Some  are  not  suited  to  the  soil,  and  thus 
never  cook  well.  Town  dwellers  often  purchase 
their  Potatoes  by  appearance  and  not  quality. 
Carrots  may  be  had  nearly  all  the  year  round  by 
growing  the  Short  Horn  type,  sowing  these  in  July 
for  winter  use.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  very 
seldom  used,  but  are  good  when  carefully  cooked. 
The  Chinese  Artichoke  (St.achys  tuberiferii)  is  very 
good,  but  difficult  to  cook  owing  to  its  small 
size  ;  the  cook  if  not  careful  will  lose  half  in  pre- 
paring, .Salsafy  ai^  Scorzonera  require  equally 
good  cooking,  and  are.  therefore,  somewhat  ne- 
glected. Both  are  valuable  winter  vegetables,  and 
require  to  be  sown  late.  Celeriac  has  few  admirers, 
but.  properly  cooked,  it  is  an  excellent  vegetable. 
Large  Early  Paris  and  Turnip-rooted  are  the 
best  varieties. 

Discussion. — Mr.  Bunyard  said  Mr.  Iggulden 
had  omitted  to  name  Beetroot  as  a  vegetable  ;  he 
thought  it  indispensable.  He  had  also  found 
the  St,  John's  D.ay  Drumhead  Cabbage  superior  to 
Rosette  for  winter  use  ;  it  was  much  used  in  Kent. 
He  also  recommended  a  variety  called  Christmas 
Cabbage. 

Mr.  Wythes  agreed  with  Mr,  Iggulden  as  to 
Spinach,  the  Victoria  and  Viroflay  being  the  best 
and  perfectly  hardy ;  indeed  he  never  sowed  the 
prickly  kinds  now.  He  said  he  could  see  no  dif- 
ference between  the  Victoria  a.nd  the  Viroflay. 
He  still  liked  the  old  Walcheren  Broccoli,  as  when 
sown  frequently  it  gave  nice  small  heads  just  fit 
for  table.  He  regretted  that  many  even  in  large 
gardens  could  not  give  ve.getables  the  frame  room 
desired  for  winter  protection. 

Mr.  A.  Dean  concurred  with  Mr.  Iggulden's  re- 
marks as  to  cooking  Potatoes,  but  not  as  to  varieties. 


TJnited  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent Society. — The  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
year  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the  Cale- 
donian Hotel,  Mr,  Nathan  Cole  in  the  chair.  Nine 
new  members  were  elected,  bringing  the  benefit 
membership  up  to  42H.  Four  new  hon,  members 
joined  during  the  year,  bringing  the  number  up  to 
fifty-five.  Sickness  has  been  very  prevalent, 
seven  members  being  on  the  funds  at  the 
present  time.  Four  deaths  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year,  Tlie  committee  earnestly  ask  the  co- 
operation of  members  in  inducing  others  in  the 
profession  to  join  this  very  useful  society.  The 
annu,al  meeting  will  take  place  on  Monday  evening, 
March  14,  at  8  o'clock. 

Soot  and  lime, — Surely  these  two  substances 
should  nut  be  mixecl  when  used  for  manurial  purposes, 
as  I  think  I  saw  recommended  in  The  Garden  a 
week  or  two  ago.  At  any  rate,  if  they  are  so 
mixed,  is  not  most  of  the  ammonia  contained  in 
the  soot  set  free  and  so  lost  to  the  cultivator! 
This  is  also  what  happens  when   quicklime   and 


stable  manure  are  mixed  together,  a  loss  of  ma- 
nurial v.alne  being  the  result.  For  bog  or  peaty 
land  air-slaked  lime  is  a  (capital  dressing,  as  it  is 
also  for  old  gardens  in  which  the  soil  is  Vjlack  and 
cloyed  with  manure  or  humus.  It  quite  refreshes 
and  rejuvenates  worn-out  old  soils,  and  is  a  good 
fertiUser  as  .applied  just  now  to  all  fruit  trees, 
especially  bush  and  stone  fruit.s,  either  before  or 
after  an  ajiplication  of  potash  in  the  shape  of  burnt 
rubbisli  iind  wood  ashes.  For  Grape  A'ines  espe- 
cially lime  and  potash  are  very  essential.-— DUBLIS 


Books. 


VEGETABLE  SCULPTURE,* 
This  gentleman,  unfortunately,  without  any 
knowledge  of  plants,  trees,  or  natural  land- 
scape beauty,  launches  forth  on  a  little  raft 
of  bladders  into  the  dreary  sea  of  quotations 
from  old  books,  and  knows  so  little  of  where 
he  is  going,  that  he  is  put  out  of  his  couise 
by  every  little  drift  of  wind. 

One  goes  through  chapter  after  chapter 
thinking  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  weary 
baseless  matter,  only  to  find  again  nothing 
but  quotations,  even  to  going  back  to  an  old 
book  for  a  song.  "When  at  last  we  come  to 
a  chapter  on  "  Art  in  the  Gnrd'H,"  this  is 
what  we  read — 

Let  us  here  point  to  thefact,  that  any  garden  whatso- 
ever is  but  Nature  idealised,  pastoral  scenery  rendered 
in  a  fanciful  manner.  It  matters  not  what  the  date, 
size,  or  style  of  the  garden,  it  represents  an  ideali.=a- 
tion  of  Nature.  Jiaal  nature  Pxists  outside  the  artist 
and  apart  from  him  The  Ideal  is  that  which  the 
artist  conceives  to  be  an  interpretation  of  the  outside 
objects,  or  that  which  he  adds  to  the  objects.  The 
garden  gives  imaginative  form  to  emotions  the  natural 
objects  have  awakened  in  man.  The  i\nson  d  tire  oi 
a  garden  is  man's  feeling  the  en.<tnnhle. 

This  is  merely  the  false  and  confusing 
"art"  drivel  of  the  day  brought  into  the 
garden — not  to  live  long  there,  let  us  hope. 

The  illustrations  are  of  the  most  wretched 
kind  produced  by  some  process,  the  only  in- 
teresting one  being  one  of  Leven.s.  The  most 
childish  ideas  of  the  garden  prevail  —  indeed 
we  hardly  like  to  call  them  childish,  because 
children  do  put  sensible  questions  and  see 
clearly.  For  instance,  for  the  author  there  is 
no  art  in  gardening  at  all — the  "art"  consists 
entirely  of  building  walls  and  planting  Yew 
hedges.  Thus  the  work  of  the  late  James 
Backhouse,  who  knew  every  flower  on  the 
hills  of  Northern  England,  and  expressed  that 
knowledge  in  his  own  rock  garden,  is  not  art, 
but  cutting  a  tree  into  the  shape  of  a  cocked 
hat  in  art,  according  to  Mr.  Sedding. 

He  assumes  that  landscape  gardeners  all 
follow  natural  and  picturesque  wajv,  and 
that  only  architects  make  terraces ;  whercis 
the  greatest  sinners  in  this  respect  have  been 
landscape  gardeners — Nesfield,  Paxton,  and 
many  others.  He  has  paid  so  little  attention 
to  the  subject,  that  he  says  that  the  land- 
scape gardener's  only  notion  is  to  put  Grass 
all  around  the  house  !  It  does  not  even 
occur  to  him  that  there  may  be  Grass  on 
one  side  of  a  house  and  gardens  of  various 
sorts  at  the  otheis,  as  at   Goodwood,  Shrub- 

•  "G.arden  Craft,  Old  and  New."  By  John  D. 
Sedding.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner 
and  Co. 
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land,  Kiiole,  and  that  a  house  may  have  at 
each  side  a  different  expression  of  landscape 
gardening. 

He  takes  the  "Englisli  !<"lower  Garden"  as 
the  expression  of  lamlscape  gardening  prac- 
tice ;  whereas  the  book,  in  all  the  parts  that 
treat  of  design,  is  a  protest  against  the  for- 
mation by  landscape  gardeners  of  costly  things 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  gardening  and 
nothing  to  do  with  true  architecture.  The 
good  architect  is  satisfied  with  building  a 
beautiful  house.  If  its  approaches  are  dilli- 
cult,  we  are  all  the  more  obliged  to  him 
for  settling  the  levels  by  terracing  where 
necessary.  But  what  we  deplore  is  that  men 
who  are  not  really  architects,  who  are  not 
gardeners,  should  cover  the  earth  with  such 
rubbish  as  the  Crystal  Palace  basins,  the 
thing  at  the  top  of  the  Serpentine,  and 
the  Grand  Trianon  at  Versailles. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Sodding's  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  of  the  subject: — 

For  the  '*  Iand3cap8  style  "  does  not  couufceiianee  a 
straight  Hue,  or  terrace,  or  architectural  form,  or 
symmetrical  beds  about  the  house,  for  to  allow  these 
would  not  be  to  photograph  Nature.  As  carried  iuto 
practice,  the  style  demands  that  the  house  shall  rise 
abruptly  from  the  Gras5,  and  the  general  surface  of 
the  ground  shall  be  characterised  by  smoothness  and 
bareness  (like  Nature !). 

If  he  had  even  taken  the  trouble  to  see  a 
good  garden  laid  out  by  Mr.  Marnock  or  any- 
body worthy  of  the  name  of  landscape  gar- 
dener, he  would  find  that  they  knew  the  use 
of  the  terrace  very  well.  If  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  see  one  of  my  own  gardens, 
he  would  find  beds  quite  as  formal,  but  not 
so  frivolous  as  those  described  in  the  older 
books,  and  lines  simple  and  straight  as  they 
can  be.  Where  Barry  left  room  for  a  dozen 
flowers  at  Shrubland  I  put  one  hundred  ;  so 
much  for  the  "  bareness  !  " 

On  page  180  the  author  says  : — 

Because  Art  stands,  so  to  speak,  sponsor  for  the 
grace  of  a  garden,  because  all  gardening  is  Art  or 
nothing,  we  need  not  fear  to  overdo  Art  in  a  garden, 
nor  need  we  fear  to  make  avowal  of  the  secret  of  its 
charm.  I  have  no  more  scruple  in  using  the  scissors 
upon  tree  cr  shrub,  where  trimnesa  is  desirable,  than 
I  have  in  mowing  the  turf  of  the  lawn  that  once  re- 
presented a  virgin  world.  There  is  a  quaint  charm  in, 
the  results  of  the  topiary  art,  in  the  prim  imagery  of 
evergreens,  that  all  ages  have  felt.  And  I  would  even 
introduce  Biz^rreries  on  the  principle  of  not  leaving 
all  that  is  wild  and  odd  to  Nature  outside  of  the  gar- 
den paling  ;  and  in  the  fomal  part  of  the  garden  my 
Yews  should  take  the  shape  of  pyramids,  or  peacocks, 
or  cocked  hats,  or  ramping  lions  in  Lincoln  greeo,  or 
any  other  conceit  I  had  a  mind  to,  which  vegetable 
sculpture  can  take. 

After  reading  this  I  had  a  vision  of  true 
"  vegetable  sculpture ;"  lieed  and  Lily,  a  model 
for  ever  in  stem, leaf  and  bloom;  of  the  grey 
Willows  of  Britain,  sometimes  l)velier  than 
Olives  against  our  skies  ;  of  nian3'-columned 
Oak  groves  set  in  seas  of  Primroses,  Cuckoo 
flowers  and  Violets  ;  of  the  Silver  Birch 
woods  of  Northern  Europe  beyond  all  grace 
possible  in  stone  ;  of  the  eternal  gar'and  of 
beauty  that  one  kind  of  Palm  waves  for 
hundreds  of  miles  between  the  desert  and 
the  Nile ;  '■'of  the  noble  Pine  woods  of 
California  and  Oregon,  like  fleets  of  colossal 
masts  on  mountain  waves — of  these  and 
many  other  lovely  forms  in  garden  and 
woodland,  and  then  wondered  that   anyone 


could  bo  so  blind  to  the  beauty  of  plant 
and  tree  as  to  write  as  Mr.  Sodding  does 
here. 

From  the  days  of  the  Greeks  to  our  own 
time,  the  delight  of  all  great  artists  has 
been  to  get  as  near  this  divine  beauty  as 
the  material  they  work  in  permits.  But  this 
deplorable  "vegetable  sculptor's"  delight  is 
in  distorting  the  beautiful  natural  forms;  and 
this  in  the  one  art  of  which  we  have  the  rare 
privilege  of  enjoying  the  living  things  them- 
selves, and  not  merely  representations  of  them. 

The  old  people  from  whom  he  takes  his 
ideas  were  not  nearly  so  foolish,  as  very  often 
the  Yew  tree,  which  was  clipped,  was  used 
as  a  shelter  or  a  dividing  line,  and  when  a 
Yew  was  put  at  a  garden  door  for  shelter 
or  to  form  a  hedge,  it  was  necessary  to  clip  it 
if  it  was  not  to  get  out  of  all  bounds.  But 
here  is  a  man  delighting  for  its  own  sake  in 
what  he  cjUs  with  such  delicate  feeling 
'■'vegetable  sculpture"  in"  cocked  hats"  and 
"  ramping  lions  !  '  W.  E. 


PUBLIC  Gardens. 


A    recreation    ground    for    Borstal. — The 

Works  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Rochester 
recommend  the  latter  body  to  accept  Alderman 
Craske's  offer  of  a  piece  of  land  by  the  riverside  as 
a  recreation  ground,  the  rent  to  be  £20  per  annum. 

The  "Winter  Garden  at  Bournemouth. — A 

poll  of  the  ratepayers  and  owners  of  this  borough 
was  lately  taken  upon  the  question  of  purchasing 
for  £11,000  a  seventy-five  years'  lease  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Winter  Garden,  which  contains  five 
acres  of  land  and  a  large  glass  pavilion.  The 
result  of  the  poll  was  a  majority  of  633  against  the 
purchase. 

Peckham  Rye  extension. — On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Parks  Committee,  the  following 
report  was  agreed  to  :  "  On  the  land  known  as  the 
Peckham  Rj'e  e."ctension,  which  the  council  is  about 
to  purchase,  there  are  certain  properties  with 
respect  to  which  leases  exist,  and  one  of  those 
properties  is  a  pottery  and  two  houses  in  the 
possession  of  a  Mr.  Marshall,  who  has  a  lease  of 
it  for  an  unexpired  terra  of  thii'ty-seven  years.  It 
is  most  desirable  to  secure  possession  of  the  land 
on  which  the  pottery  stands,  inasmuch  as  between 
it  and  the  adjacent  high  road  there  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  forming  part  of  the  extension 
wliich  will  come  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the 
council,  but  which  will  be  rendered  useless  for 
thirty-seven  years  unless  Mr.  Marshall's  lease  can 
be  obtained.  We  have  made  full  Inquiries  as  to 
the  value  of  the  lease,  and  being  fully  satisfied 
with  the  desirableness  of  obtaining  it,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  council  do  authorise  an  expenditure 
of  £900  for  the  purchase  of  the  thirty-seven  years' 
lease  held  by  Mr.  Marshall  with  respect  to  a  portion 
of  the  Peckham  Rye  extension." 

Open  spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  at  83, 
Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  Mr.  Deputy  Bedford,  vice- 
chairman,  presiding,  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
(owing  to  Lady  Meath's  health)  of  the  Earl  of 
Meath,  satisfactory  progress  was  reported  with  re- 
gard to  the  schemes  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Alex- 
andra Park  Estate,  N.,  an  enclosed  part  of  Wands- 
worth Common,  S.W.,  and  the  Hilly  Fields,  Brock- 
ley,  S.E.  Towards  the  latter  project  the  subscrip- 
tions promised  from  private  sources  now  amount  to 
£0000,  leaving  some  £7000  still  required  to  make 
up  the  purchase  money  (£41,000).  It  was  agreed 
to  place  shrubs  in  boxes  around  the  railings  of  the 
underground  public  conveniences  at  Portland  Road 
Station,  W.,  and  at  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.,  pro- 


vided their  maintenance  was  secured,  and  to  give 
six  seats  for  Stamford  Hill,  N.  It  was  announced 
that  the  laying  out  of  De  Beauvoir  Square,  N., 
an<l  St.  Botolph's  Churchyard,  Aldgate,  E.,  was 
nearly  completed.  Victoria  Park  Cemetery,  E., 
three  churchyards  in  Fulham,  a  burial  ground  in 
Shoreditch,  Spitalfields  Churchyard,  E.,  and  St. 
Bride's,  Fleet  Street  (north  side),  are  next  to  be 
taken  in  hand.  The  Kensington  Vestry  has 
agreed  to  adopt  the  suggestion  to  plant  trees 
in  Cromwell  Road,  S.W.  It  was  decided  to  point 
out  to  the  London  County  Council  certain  open 
spaces  which  it  might  acquire  with  the  £10,000 
received  under  the  Post  Office  Sites  Act. 


RAINFALL    IN    1891. 

Inches.  No.ofday.son 

which  r.iin  feU. 

January  .     .     .  I'oS 7 

February      .     .  Oil (! 

March      .     .     .  O'Sfii 1.5 

April  .     .     .     .  3  (;/ 13 

May     ....  4-3) 21 

June    ....  382 1.5 

July     ....  1-8S.J 17 

August     .     .     .  4-50.i 23 

September    .     .  2'6!:».i 15 

October    .     .     .  5<JI)i 22 

November     .     .  2  57a 16 

December     .     .     330 20 
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"  Oleley,"  Ellesniere,  Salop.  C.  A.  Pearse. 


Inches. 

January  ....  1"90 

February     .     .     .  012 

March     .     .     .     .  I'oa 

April 1-41 

May 3-34 

June 215 

July 1-83 

August  ....  4*61 

September  .     .     .  1-02 

October       .     .     .  694 

November  .     ,     .  2'49 

December   .     .     .  3'47 


No  of  days  on 

which  rain  feU. 

14 

2 

;  17 

.  12 

.  21 
11 

.  15 

.  23 

.  14 

.  26 

.  15 

.  17 
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Average  rainfall  for  10  years  past,  26'61  inches. 
Madresfield  Court  Gardens.  W.  Cru.mp. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER 

Kept  at  Invekie  Gardens,  Knoyd.^rt,  Invbr- 

ness-shire,  n.b. 


oS^ 

oSrf 

p.O   (c 

?„£^ 

.3 
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For  year 
ISltl. 

t*  n  cj 

™3  p 

>  >,o 

^1" 

^a" 

<ia 

<!.gu 

'i-^ 

January   . . 

447 

33-18 

37-24 

40-3 

8-2« 

1-29 

7 

February  . . 

48-3 

85-21 

43-3 

45-13 

6-16 

1-63 

li 

March   .... 

46-7 

31-22 

34-19 

36-25 

4-43 

•65 

13 

April 

.50-13    34-4 

89  15 

42-24 

1-11 

•43 

24 

May  

64-25  '  38-30 

42-30 

46-11 

3-86 

•SO 

17 

Tune 

U6-1      4S-13 

52-2 

61-9 

3-65 

•70 

20 

Tuly 

58-3    !  46-20 

62-26 

56-30 

4  86 

•78 

10 

August 

60-5      44-19 

62-27 

62  26 

8-38 

1-13 

8 

September. 

59  2      47 -S 

52-12 

54  23 

10-93 

1-40 

8 

)etober    . . 

55-14    41-24 

46-20 

47-22 

8  07 

1-04 

9 

\ovember  . 

43-10    35-22 

41-26 

42-24 

701 

1-05 

10 

December  . 

45-28,  36-13 

40-1 

46-10 

11-80 

1-52 

8 

Total  rai 

ttf all  for  12  months    ..     ..     78-02 

J.    I 

lUGGI 

NS. 

Phylloxera. — Can  any  reader  give  information  as 
to  the  means  adopted  for  eradication  of  Phylloxera 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  Times  telegrams  on  January 
4,  1892,  as  follows  :— 

Melbourne,  January  2. 

The  Phylloxera  Board  reports  that  the  disease  has 
been  eradicated  throughout  the  wine-growing  district) 
of  Victoria,  which  is  the  first  country  to  overcome  the 
scourge. — Renter, 

Arisaig,  N.B,  A.  W.  N. 
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THE  GARDEN. 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 


TREE  NOTE.^. 

DwAKf  Bekches. — At  P;irkunc>ur,  in  Athlone, 
the  bti.uitifu!  residence  of  Mr.  Burges.s,  are  two 
of  the  uio.st  curiou.s  and  interesting  Beeche.s  tliat 
are  known  in  this  country.  Tliey  were  trans- 
])hinted  to  their  pre.sent  position  from  the  wood- 
hmd  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
and  yet  they  are  scarcely  more  than  10  feet 
high,  or  at  least  were  a  few  years  liack.  Being 
of  dense  growth  and  drooping  habit,  the 
brandies  ramifying  from  the  stem  at  about  4 
feet  from  the  ground,  they  pre.sent  a  mo.st 
curiou.s  appearance,  resendtling  great  hea|js  of 
leave.s  more  than  anything  else  I  can  call  to 
mind.  Growing  from  a  mighty  boulder-stone 
in  the  craggy  jiass  of  Nant  Francon,  in  North 
Wales,  I  used  often  to  admire  both  an  Ash 
and  a  Beech  that  resembled  closely  these  Irish 
specimens.  They  were  simply  dwarfed  through 
want  of  sufticient  nourishment,  growing  as  they 
were  on  a  barren  rock  ;  but  the  Irish  specimens 
were  not  s  i,  but  seemed  more  to  lie  naturally 
of  a  dwarf  contorted  habit,  and  therefore,  jier- 
haps,  worthy  of  jierpetiiating. 

Stem  .irxcno.v  of  a  Yew  anh  ax  Oak. — 
By  the  public  path  in  Holwood  Park,  and  near 
the  celebrated  Wilberforce  Oak,  is  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  cases  of  tlie  junction  of  the  stems 
of  two  trees — a  Yew  and  an  (_)ak— that  has  ever 
come  under  my  notice.  The  combined  stem  of 
the  Yew  and  Oak,  which  is  of  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal .shajie  throughout  its  entire  length,  is  7  ft. 
II  in.  in  girth  at  1  yard  from  the  ground,  and  7 
feet  10  inches  at  5  feet  up.  The  Yew  rises  to  15 
feet  in  height,  and  has  a  branch-spread  of  36  feet ; 
while  the  Oak,  whose  height  is  35  feet,  has  a  dia- 
meter of  branches  of  .54  feet.  Both  stems  are  so 
amalgamated  into  one,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
difference  in  colour  of  the  barks,  the  point  of 
junction  could  hardly  be  detected.  For  fully 
5  feet  up,  at  which  point  two  large  limlis  are 
sent  out  by  the  Oak,  the  Yew  takes  up  from  2 
feet  2  inclies  to  2  feet  5  inches  of  the  total  girth 
of  the  tree,  but  how  far  the  wood  of  the  Yew 
extends  inw.ards  lias  not  been  determined.  At 
2  feet  from  the  main  stem  the  two  large  limbs 
sent  out  by  the  Oak  girth  resjiectively  4  feet 
7  inches  and  4  feet  9  inches,  and  as  they  grow 
on  opposite  sides,  north  and  south,  of  the  trunk, 
they  have  an  appearance  that  is  very  peculiar. 
The  Yew  stem  almost  encircles  the  northern  limb, 
and  with  it  is  completely  amalgamated,  the 
barks  being  ([uite  level  at  their  point  of  junction. 
When  viewed  from  the  public  path,  f n  nn  which 
it  is  II  yards  di.stant,  these  comliiiied  trees 
present  a  curious  appearance,  particularly  when 
the  Oak  is  destitute  of  leaves,  the  commingled 
deciduous  and  evergreen  brandies  being  then 
most  noticeable.  How 'this  union  of  the  two 
trees,  but  particularly  an  evergreen  Conifer  and  a 
deci<bious  liard-wooded  tree,  could  have  been 
brought  about  it  is  ditticult  to  determine,  but 
as  both  the  Oak  and  Yew  are  of  about  eipial 
age,  in  all  probability  they  had  been  planted 
closely  togetlier  in  a  young  state,  and  so  grown 
into  one  stem,  owing  to  tlieir  clo.se  contiguity. 
Tying  of  the  two  stems  may  likewise  have  been 
resorted  to  ;  indeed  owing  to  their  nearness  to 
the  public  pith  this  is  quite  likely. 

The  WiNiiEu  Eur  (Ulnius  alata)  should  cer- 
tainly receive  a  far  greater  amount  of  attention 
in  this  country  than  it  does  at  present.  It  suc- 
ceeds well  at  very  high  altitudes  and  on  the 
most  exposed  side  of  shelter-giving  plantations 
or  some  of  our  mountain  sides.  1  noticed  it 
doing  well  where  few  hard-wooded  trees  could 
exist— on  the  Snowdon    Hills    in    Wales — and 


there  it  seemed  to  do  quite  as  well  as  at  lower 
elevations.  Then  it  is  a  decidedly  ornamental 
tree  of  sm.all  growth.  The  curiously-winged 
liranclu's,  the  bark  being  ridged  and  corky,  are 
quite  distinct  from  tluise  of  any  other  tree  I 
know.     It  is  quite  hardy  and  of  free  growth. 

The  Scarlet  Oak  (Quercus  coccinea)  did  not 
jiut  on  its  be.st  garb  during  the  late  autumn, 
probably  owing  to  the  dri]i]iing  and  sunless 
weather  ;  but  I  have  been  noting  for  some  time 
back  that  there  are  some  almost  worthless 
forms — .so  far,  at  least,  as  the  foli.age  tint  is 
concerned — of  the  so-called  Scarlet  Oak,  and 
whose  leaves  are  of  a  dull  russety-brown,  and 
altogether  wanting  at  any  time  of  the  year  in 
the  tine  rich  scarlet  tone  that  jiervades  the 
best  vai'iety.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  make  sure 
liefore  purchasing  a  quantity  that  the  right  kind 
is  obtained,  as  in  not  a  few  forms  the  leaf- 
colouring  is  hardly  preferable  to  that  of  our 
common  Briti.sh  Oak. 

Thee  measurements. — Frequently  the  mea- 
surements of  remarkable  trees  are  utterly  worth- 
less tor  all  jiractical  purposes  by  the  omission 
of  the  heights  at  which  the  girths  are  taken. 
That  a  tree  is  so  many  feet  iii  girth  is  very  vague 
indeed  unless  the  height  at  which  the  mea- 
surement was  taken  be  also  recorded  ;  then 
comparison  in  after  years  is  not  difhcult. 
The  stem  girths  of  trees  should,  luiless  good 
cause  to  depart  from  it  be  adduced,  be  taken 
at  3  feet  and  5  feet  from  ground  level,  and  if 
this  method  was  universally  adopted,  much  a^,, 
noyance  would  be  spared.  A.   D,   W. 


The  Silver  Birch.. — When  this  tree  is  crowded, 
its  symmetry  and  natural  outline  are  lost,  but  given 
sufficient  space  for  proper  development,  few  de- 
ciduous trees  are  more  ornamental  in  winter  than 
this  Birch,  the  dark  colour  of  the  small  branches 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  silvery  stem.  The 
entire  aspect  of  a  well-grown  specimen  is  elegant 
and  gr.aceful.  No  one  would  wish  to  see  any  place 
overdone  with  Birches,  but  I  do  say  they  want  to 
be  seen  in  proper  character  and  well  situated 
oftenerthan  they  now  are.— J. 

The  Purple  Birch. — Many  of  our  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  Purple  Beech,  which  has  hitherto 
stood  unapproachcd  by  any  other  purple-foliaged 
tree.  The  Purple  Birch  bids  fair  to  divide  honours 
with  it  when  better  known.  The  habit  of  this  tree 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Cut-leaved  Birch,  the  pen- 
dulous form  of  which  is  so  popular  throughout  the 
country,  but  the  leaves  are  entire,  larger,  and  of 
even  a  deeper  colour  than  those  of  the  Beech,  as  or- 
dinarily seen.  What  makes  it  more  pleasing  is  the 
silvery-white  bark,  which  seems  to  tlirow  out  in 
stronger  relief  the  beauty  of  its  dark,  rich  leaves. 

Cotoneaster  frigida. — Amongtrees  and  shrubs 
this  makes  a  sliowy  object  in  winter.  It  is  of  ro- 
bust growth,  not  particular  as  to  soil,  and  pro- 
duces freely  large  bunches  of  bright  red  fruits. 
The.se,  too.  seem  less  liable  to  be  attacke<l  by  birds 
than  those  of  many  other  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
therefore  remain  in  perfection  for  a  long  time. 
Their  depth  of  colour  seems  to  vary  a,  good  deal  in 
different  individuals,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  plants 
being  raised  from  seed.  Comparatively  common 
thongli  it  be.  it  is  certainly  better  worth  the  at- 
tention of  planters  than  many  oftener  emploved  bv 
them.— A.  "  .      ■  " 

Thick  and  thin  planting.— This  is  such  a 
very  much  discussed  question,  that  to  touch 
upon  it  is  almost  sure  to  mean  the  rousing  of  some- 
body's susceptibilities.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  be  obli- 
vious to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  planting,  whether 
for  iirolit  or  ornament,  is  executed  too  thickly. 
When  tliis  is  done  by  persons  who  have  an  interest 
in  packing  as  much  as  possible  on  a  given  s]iace 
there  may  be  some  excuse,  but  nevertheless  where 
trees  are  expected  to  thrive  it  is  a  serious  matter. 
I  know  large  groups  of  young  trees  now,  which 
cost  big  sums  of  money  to  plant,  where  the  trees 


are  literally  smothering  each  other.  It  is  a  pity, 
hut  since  the  planter  left  bis  work  no  heed  has 
apparently  been  [laid  to  what  the  outcome  will  be 
If  it  is  true  that  "a  stitch  in  time  .saves  nine,"  it 
is  equally  true  that  a  little  care  in  the  early  years 
of  plantations  or  grou|)s  will  save  an  enormous 
amount  of  trouble  later  on.— R.\MBLKE. 

The  outlines  of  woods. — The  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  these  is  well  illu.strated  by  glancing 
at  ;i  Wood  wliich  is  situ.-ited  partially  on  the  level 
and  partially  on  the  hillside.  The  portion  which 
is  growing  on  the  level,  whatever  the  form  of  its 
outline,  seems  to  blend  well  with  the  surrounding 
country,  but  directly  the  margin  begins  to  ascend 
it  becomes  mcjre  harsh.  Looked  at  from  the  level, 
ground  and  directly  up  the  rising  ground,  this  is 
of  course  not  seen,  as  the  liillside  itself  is  hidden 
liy  the  trees  and  the  opposite  m;irgiii  is  below  the 
line  of  sight.  It  is  when  viewed  obliquely  that  the 
want  of  harmony  is  seen.  How  this  can  entirely 
be  got  over  is  a  knotty  problem,  but  I  have  seen 
cases  where  the  harsh  outline  has  been  materially 
softened  by  the  introduction  of  tree  groups  along 
the  margin  and  in  the  line  of  the  rising  ground. 
When  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  groups  are  better 
when  somewhat  loosely  arranged. — A. 

Staking  and  protecting  trees.- After  plant- 
ing trees,  whether  for  ornament  or  profit,  it  is  false 
economy  to  leave  the  plants  without  protection 
until  they  are  attacked  or  perhaps  destroyed  by 
rabbits,  and  then  begin  to  fence.  Fencing  should 
always  be  done  at  the  right  time,  which  is  imme- 
diately after  the  trees  or  shrubs  have  been  planted. 
Staking  and  tying  should  be  done  also,  and  where 
necessary  a  good  mulching  should  be  given  to  keep 
the  roots  and  collar  of  the  plant  safe  during  hard 
frost,  and  prevent  too  sudden  evaporation  in  spring. 
In  severe,  rigorous  winter  weather  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  protect  half-hardy  kinds  with  branches, 
and  perhaps  none  are  better  for  this  pui-pose  than 
those  of  the  Spruce,  so  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  such  ready  and  convenient  to  the  plants  so 
that  they  could  be  applied  in  cases  of  emergency. 
—J. 

The  Goat  Willow  (Sahx  caprea).- Of  this, 
although  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  acquire  a  great 
height  and  large  dimensions,  there  are,  neverthe- 
less, examples  throughout  the  country  of  immense 
size,  considering  the  habit  of  the  tree.  It  thrives 
i  1  any  soil  or  elevation,  but  will  attain  its  greatest 
height  and  dimensions  in  a  dry.  rich,  deep,  loamy 
soil,  with  a  cool,  if  not  dampish  bottom.  The  wood 
of  the  Saugh  is  tough  and  elastic,  having  consider- 
able lateral  as  well  as  longitudinal  adhesion,  and 
admits  of  a  very  fine  polish.  It  is  of  considerable 
value  for  jobbing  purposes,  but  the  White  Willow 
(Salix  alba),  in  point  of  utility  as  a  timber  tree,  is 
far  superior.  The  price  which  the  Salix  caprea 
will  realise  in  a  sale  is  about  the  same  (according 
to  district)  as  that  of  the  Larch  or  Birch  wood.  It 
is  very  profitable  as  an  undergrowth  in  many  plan- 
tations, for  in  favourable  seasons  it  will  yield 
young  shoots  fully  5  feet  in  one  year,  these  being 
very  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  cr.ate-raaker 
or  basket  manufacturer.  The  bark  yields  a  large 
amount  of  tannin. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— rau  journal  u  pui- 

tishtd  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  thit  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  tke  issue  of  the  half -yearly  volunus.  '  Price 
Is.  6d. ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  voluvut  of  Thb 
Garden /rojn  its  commencement  to  end  O/1890,  thirty-ty/htvols.f 
price,  cloth,  ^8  4«. 
"  Gardening    Illustpated  "  Monthly  Parts.  —  ThU 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  irhieh 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  referoice  previcfus  to  tht  issue  of  tfu 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.  ;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  V&rts.— This  journal  is 

published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  suitaUe  for  referaxce  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  bd.  ;  post  free,  Bd. 

•'Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  oj  upwards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  icith  directions 
for  their  arrangimmt,  culture,  ttc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.',  post  free.  Is.  Sti. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  fop  1892.— Conloi?u  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Qarde.is  an  I  Country 
8eaU(containing  over  9000)  have  been  very  car<^uUy  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  eonplete  ever 
published.     Pricf  U  ;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAoi-Mpfare. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


SLOPING  VINE  BORDERS. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  Vine  borders  have  to  be 
of  dimensions,  form  and  constituents  not  always 
under  the  control  of  those  who  make  them,  but 
there  are  many  blunders  that  might  often  be 
avoided.  The  prevailing  idea  would  appear  to 
be  that  they  must  be  given  a  good  slope  from 
the  back  to  the  front,  and,  as  far  as  outside 
borders  are  concerned,  this  form  answers  well, 
not  because  a  good  fall  to  the  front  helps  to 
throw  off  excessive  rainfall,  but  rather  on  ac- 
count of  a  slight  angle  bringing  the  border  more 
under  the  influence  of  all  the  sunshine  going. 
Now  I  hold  that  this  plan  of  sloping  outside 
Vine  borders  may  easily  be  overdone,  while 
they  are  altogether  uncalled-for  and  faulty  when 
similarly  constructed  inside  the  houses.  Warmth 
and  air  are  undoubtedly  most  congenial  to  Vine 
roots,  but  when  tliese  conditions  are  made  para- 
mount, events  may  not  prove  so  satisfactory  as 
anticipated.  The  roots,  and  through  them  the 
Vines,  more  often  than  not  suffer  from  want  of 
moisture  than  of  heat,  and  it  is  the  sloping 
borders  that  dry  up  the  most  quickly,  being 
also  much  the  most  difficult  to  re-moisten. 
Nor  is  this  the  cmly  fault  I  have  to  find  with 
this  class  of  border.  It  is  my  firm  belief  they 
do  more  to  promote  an  injuriously  deep  root- 
action  than  is  atoned  for  by  an  increase  in  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  over  that  of  more  flat 
or  nearly  level  borders.  The  cultivator,  by  top- 
dressings  of  a  root-enticing  or  root-inducing  ma- 
terial, contrives  to  fiU  the  surface  of  the  border 
nearest  the  stems  with  abundance  of  root-fibres, 
only  to  lose  many  of  them  when  their  hungry 
points  spread  a  short  distance  towards  the  front. 
A  portion  of  them  strikes  downward,  but  only 
a  comparatively  few  find  their  way  into  the  .sur- 
face of  the  more  shallow  part  of  the  border. 
Doubtless  much  can  be,  and  very  often  is  done 
towards  keeping  the  fronts  of  borders  well  filled 
with  roots  by  means  of  liberal  top-dressings  of 
soil  and  manure,  mulchings  of  leaves  and  strawy 
manure  also  being  applied  ;  but  these  alone  are 
not  sufficient,  and  plenty  of  water  must  be  sup- 
plied during  a  moderately  dry  time,  or  other- 
wise not  many  healthy  root-fibres  will  be  found. 
When  we  come  to  discuss  the  state  of  sloping 
inside  borders,  the  objection  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced against  this  method  of  forming  them. 
In  not  a  few  instances  the  gardener  has  scarcely 
any  choice  in  the  matter,  or  is  under  that  im- 
pression, the  initial  mistake  having  been  made  by 
the  designer  of  the  structures.  Too  often  the 
foundations  are  not  got  out  deep  enough  to 
admit  of  a  good  depth,  or,  say,  from  30  inches 
to  3  feet  below  the  door-sUl  or  level  of  path- 
ways being  obtained,  and  raising  either  the  one 
or  the  other  being  almost  out  of  the  question,  a 
sloping  border  is  the  almost  sure  consequence. 
The  very  illustrations  of  vineries  given  by  some 
of  the  leading  horticultural  builders,  showing 
inside  borders,  make  these  sloping  abruptly  to 
the  pathway  on  both  sides,  no  matter  how  nar- 
row one  or  both  of  the  widths  may  be,  and 
unless  the  gardener  has  had  some  previous  un- 
satisfactory experience  in  the  matter,  that  is  the 
inevitable  style  of  border  that  will  be  made. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  hot-water  pipes  are 
also  fixed  very  low,  and  not  unfrequently  only 


a  short  distance  from  where  the  stems  of  the 
Vines  will  be  located,  the  evd  being  aggra- 
vated accordingly.  In  the  latter  case  not  only 
is  there  every  prospect  of  the  narrowest  portion 
of  the  border  becoming  much  too  dry,  but  that 
at  the  deepest  side  will  also  be  robbed  of  much 
moisture  by  the  hot-water  pipes.  Plenty  of 
cases  are  met  with  where  the  return  pipes  are 
actually  buried  in  the  soil  or  mulchings,  render- 
ing this  ''  as  dry  as  a  bone,"  and  destroying  all 
active  roots  that  come  into  contact  with  it. 
Once  borders  thus  situated  become  dry,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  remoisten  them  by  ordi- 
nary measures,  and  if  the  roots  leave  such  un- 
suitable quarters  and  force  their  way  through 
brick  or  stone  walls  into  the  open  ground,  this  is 
nothing  to  be  wondered  at.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood there  are  two  vineries  with  inside  borders 
necessarily  made  sloping  to  the  pathway,  but,  for- 
tunately, the  gardener  in  charge  fully  realised 
the  danger  of  allowing  them  to  become  quite 
dry,  and  the  quantity  of  water  applied  during 
the  growing  season  was  almost  startling.  They 
are  well  watered  sometimes  once  and  frequently 
twice  in  one  week,  and  if  only  there  had  been 
more  head  room  allowed,  no  fault  could  be 
found  with  the  weight  and  appearance  of  the 
crops  produced  during  the  past  six  years.  But 
what  if  water  had  been  scarce,  and  it  is  far  from 
being  plentiful  in  the  majority  of  gardens  ?  Or, 
again,  what  would  happen  if  a  fresh  man,  who 
did  not  consider  the  risks  to  be  run,  or,  in 
other  words,  either  did  not  believe  in  the  neces- 
sity for  or  neglected  to  give  so  much  water  a.s 
previously,  took  charge  of  the  place  ?  Failure 
inevitable  and  complete  would  be  the  result  of 
either  a  scarcity  of  water  or  neglect  to  apply  it 
in  abundance,  always  provided  the  Vines  were 
unable  to  send  their  roots  out  into  a  moister 
root-run  on  the  other  side  of  the  foundation 
walls. 

Having  pointed  out  the  evils  attending  the 
construction  of  sloping  borders,  it  is  only  right 
that  I  should  suggest  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
This  is  simple  enough  as  far  as  outside  borders 
are  concerned.  In  not  a  few  cases  it  would  be 
a  very  judicious  proceeding  to  considerably  re- 
duce the  width  of  these  borders,  at  any  rate  for 
some  three  or  four  years.  Many  of  the  old 
roots  found  might  well  be  cut  back  4  feet 
or  more,  while  those  better  furnished  with 
fibres  or  presenting  a  healthier  appearance 
generally,  few  of  which  probably  would  be  found 
within  4  feet  of  the  boundary  wall,  might  be  pre- 
served. A  width  of  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  having 
been  cleared,  the  latter  figure  being  by  no  means 
extreme,  especially  in  the  case  of  very  old  or 
much  exhausted  borders,  add  a  fresh  width  of  2 
feet  or  rather  more  of  good,  fresh  loamy  com- 
post. This  must  be  kept  up  together  by  means 
of  a  wall  of  turfs,  the  next  best  thing  being  a 
loose  brick  wall,  which  will  be  found  quite  strong 
enough  for  the  purpose.  A  perfectly  flat  outside 
border  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  but 
it  ought  to  be  made  very  nearly  so,  the  front 
wall  being  budt  up  to  a  good  height  accordingly. 
The  new  portion  of  border  should  be  sufficient 
for  two  years,  and  when  the  time  has  arrived  for 
adding  another  width,  the  front  of  the  turf  wall 
may  be  shaved  oft'  with  a  spade,  and  the  new 
soil  be  packed  firmly  against  the  old  loam.  The 
latter  being  well  stocked  with  roots,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  new  soil  is  also  taken  pos- 
session of,  the  consequence  being  an  improve- 
ment in  the  Vine's  health.  It  may  not  always 
be  convenient  or  possible  for  a  new  width  of 
border  to  be  added,  good  loam,  for  instance, 
being  very  scarce  in  many  gardens.  In  this 
case  the  slope  of  a  border  may  be  gradually 
lessened  by  simply  lightly  top-dressing  the 
deepest   part,  and  more  heavily   so   the   front, 


with  fairly  rich  loamy  compost.  This  should 
attract  many  roots,  and  in  any  case  render  it 
a  much  easier  matter  to  well  moisten  the  border 
wlienever  necessary.  DouVjtless,  the  autumn, 
or  before  the  leaves  are  changing  colour,  is  the 
best  time  for  interfering  with  the  roots  of  Vines, 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  done  any  time  before  top-growth  is  far  ad- 
vanced this  spring.  Top-dressing  may  be  ap- 
plied with  advantage  at  almost  any  time  of  the 
year. 

Inside  borders  may  be  levelled  up  in  much 
the  same  way,  turf  walls  answering  even  better 
under  glass  than  they  do  in  the  open.  I  have 
seen  them  biistling  with  great  white  roots, 
and  the  borders  when  raised  well  above  the 
level  of  the  walks  and  kept  well  supplied  with 
water  must  derive  great  benefit  by  the  extra  ex- 
posiire  to  heat,  air — moist  or  otherwise.  Better 
by  far  be  content  with  a  comparatively  narrow 
square  border,  say,  half  the  width  of  the  house, 
than  have  a  much  wider  sloping  border  that 
cannot  so  readily  and  surely  be  made  congenial 
to  the  roots.  Every  drop  of  water  applied  to  a 
level  border  must  find  its  way  downwards  or  to 
where  it  is  most  needed  ;  whereas  there  is  very 
much  waste  connected  with  those  that  are  slop- 
ing, especially  if,  as  before  hinted,  they  are 
allowed  to  become  the  least  bit  dry  before  the 
attempt  is  made  to  properly  moisten  them. 
Square  or  level  borders  are,  therefore,  the  most 
economical  in  every  way,  and  there  is  no  mis- 
taking which  prove  the  best  for  the  Vines  to 
root  into.  W.  Iggulden. 


EARLY  MELONS  IN  POTS. 
E.\ELY  Melons  are  very  valuable  to  those  who 
have  a  large  and  varied  dessert  to  supply  in  the 
spring,  and  though  I  well  know  there  is  nothing 
new  to  add  to  their  culture,  much  time  is  saved  by 
growing  in  pots  and  growing  early  varieties.  Some 
may  say  there  is  little  difference  in  Melons  as  to 
earliness,  as  they  all  take  much  the  same  time. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  difference,  some  kinds 
being  three  or  four  weeks  in  advance  of  others. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  a  Melon  with  a 
thick  skin  or  rind  takes  much  longer  than  a  thinner 
skinned  one  ;  for  instance,  Davenham  Early  is  far 
earlier  than  some  others.  For  early  fruiting  I  prefer  a 
yellow  or  golden-skinned  variety,  and  a  moderately 
sized  fruit  with  some  of  the  Cantaloup  blood  in  it. 
For  mid-season  fruits  a  green -fleshed  Melon  is 
difficult  to  beat.  Whatever  kind  is  cultivated,  much 
depends  upon  the  consumer's  taste,  one  preferring 
scarlet-fleshed,  another  green-fleshed.  There  are  few 
fruits  that  deteriorate  sooner  than  Melons.  When 
several  kinds  are  grown  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
them  true,  so  that  I  consider  raisers  are  justified  in 
the  work  as  long  as  such  deterioration  goes  on  and 
a  high  standard  in  new  kinds  is  maintained.  For 
early  fruits  bottom  heat  and  a  small  house  with  a 
sharp  pitched  roof  facing  south  are  essential  to 
success.  Such  a  house  is  not  always  to  be  had 
and  good  fruits  may  be  grown  in  frames.  For  years 
I  grew  Eastnor  Castle,  and  got  ripe  fruits  the 
second  and  third  week  in  May  out  of  a  small  si.x- 
light  frame  well  heated  and  facing  due  south.  My 
employer  at  that  time  thought  it  the  best  Melon  of 
all,  and  it  was  the  only  variety  grown  so  as  to 
keep  it  true.  My  plan  in  frames  was  to  plant 
at  the  end  of  January  in  18-inch  pots  plunged  in 
the  fermenting  material,  placing  the  pot  on  another 
one  inverted  so  as  to  prevent  the  large  one  sinking 
down.  I  then  made  a  rough  trellis  12  inches  from 
the  glass  and  trained  the  vine,  and  thus  got  every 
ray  of  sunlight,  besides  keeping  the  fruits  clean 
and  free  of  insect  pests.  By  having  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  under  the  plants  the  early  blooms  set 
freely  and  the  fruits  ripened  well.  As  regards  Melons 
for  house  work,  I  adopt  the  same  plan,  plunging 
the  pots  or  standing  them  over  the  pipes  on  other 
pots,  and  planting  as  soon  as  young  plants  in  the 
rough  leaf  can  be  secured.  I  always  find  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  potting  on ;  I  prefer  to  sow  in 
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3-inch  pots  in  good  loam  and  a  little  mortar  rubble 
or  charcoal   refuse,  placing  in  a  brisk  heat,  and 
when  the  third  leaf  has  developed,  plant  at  once  if 
the  soil  in  the  pots  is  in  a  nice  warm  condition. 
For  Melons  I  prefer  a  strong  loam  cut  the  previous 
year  and  stacked  with  a  layer  of  horse  droppings 
between,  adding  some  old  mortar  rubble  or  charcoal 
refuse.  Firm  planting  induces  a  sturdy  growth.  It  is 
also  advisable  with  Melons  cultivated  thus  early  in 
the  season  to  fruit  sparingly,  two  to  four  fruits  on 
each  plant  being  ample,  and  to  get  all  the  fruits  to 
set  at  the  same  time  on  all  the  plants.     To  get 
flavour  in  the  fruits,  keep  a  warm  dry  atmosphere, 
which  is  impossible  with  fruits  ripening  and  others 
swelling.     With  Melons  in  pots,  feeding  after  the 
set  is  secured  is  less  difficult  than  when  planted 
out,  as  the  roots  of  the  latter  often  get  down  to  the 
manure  in  search  of  food,  and  setting  is  difficult, 
as  growth  is  too  robust.     With  pot  plants  a  heavy 
mulching  can  be  giventhat  goes  direct  to  the  fruits 
and   thus  induces   a   quick  growth.     Cracking  or 
splitting  at  the  base  or  collar  is  less  frequent,  the 
stem  being  firmer  and  more  exposed.    Melons  often 
get  rich  soil  at  the  start,  and  thus  early  setting  is 
out  of  the  question,  a  gross  growth  being  the  result. 
In  pots  this  is  to  a  great  extent  avoided,  an  I  for 
early   or   late   work   pot  culture  has  much  to  re- 
commend it.     Some  may  object  to  use  any  manure 
whatever  for  early  fruits,  but  so  far  with  pot  culture 
when    used   in    moderation  as  advised  it  is  most 
beneficial.    Frequent  waterings  with  liquid  manure 
after  a  set  is  secured  and  swelling  of  the  fruits  has 
commenced  are  necessary,  and  a  high  temperature 
with  little  or  no  air  for  early  fruits.  S.  H.  B. 


posed  side.     As  I  have  previously  stated,  it   down  of  last  year's  rods  in  several  cases  with  the 
cl  serviceable  Apple,  but  I  should  certainly    happiest  results.     Possibly,  in  fact,  this  quality  ot 

-  late  fruiting  is  inherent  more  or  less  in  all  Kasp- 


most  ex_ 

is  a  good  serviceable  Appli  . 

prefer  the  D'Arcy   Spice.     The  fruits  of  the  latter  | 
are    of  medium   size,   ovate  shape,   or   of   greater 
depth  than  width,  and  also  are  slightly  ribbed,  the 
ridges  terminating  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lon- 
don  Pippin,  but  not  to  such  a  prominent  extent. 
The  skin  is  green,  with  a  good  patch  of   dull  red 
on    the   exposed   side,   the    whole    being    largely 
covered  with  russet.     In  some  respects  it  resembles 
the  Kibston  Pippin  in  appearance,  but  is  scarcely 
so  wide  at  the  base.     No  fault  can  be  found  with 
its  spicy  flavour,  but  in  my  opinion  the   flesh  is  a 
little  to"o  soft  and  dry,  in  this  respect  more  nearly 
resembling  Margil  than  Ribston  Pippin,  and  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  it  longer  keeping  will  correct 
this  fault.     The  samples  sent  by  Mr.  Deaves  were 
procured  by  him  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Col- 
chester, and  in  all  probability  the  journey  first  into 
Kent  and  then  by  parcels  post  to  me  in  Somerset 
has  militated  against  the  quality  of  the  fruit.     In 
any  case  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  variety  well 
worthy  of  being  extensively  grown  for  the  markets, 
good  "  taking "  late  dessert  Apples   (it  is  said  to 
keep  good   till   Mav)  being  comparatively  scarce, 
and  that  is  my  principal  reason   for  writing  upon 
it  at  such  length.  W.  Ioguldbn. 


APPLE  D'ARCY  SPICE. 
Since  my  notes  on  Pippin  Apples  appeared  (see  p. 
3S)  I  have  received  samples  of  the  true  D'Arcy 
Siiice,  or  what  most  probably  are  such,  together 
with  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Deaves, 
foreman  in  the  St.  Leonards  Gardens,  West  Mai- 
ling, and  from  which  it  appears  I  am  wrong  in 
making  this  variety  synonymous  with  the  London 
or  Five-crowned  Pippin.  This  is  what  Mr.  Deaves 
says  of  it: — 

The  D'Arcy  Spiee,  or  Spice  Pippin,  appears  to  be 
little  known  except  just  round  Colchester,  as  wlieu  I 
was  at  GosHeld — this  being  only  fourteen  miles  off — 
uo  one  seemed  to  have  heard  of  it.  I  have  often 
wondered  at  its  not  being  more  popular  and  more 
generally  grown,  as  it  is  a  good  keeping  Apple  and  the 
tree  a  fairly  strong  grower  and  productive,  being  also 
a  comparatively  early  bearer.  There  are  some  very 
tine  fruit  ot  this  variety  grown  in  an  orchard  at  High- 
tields  Farm,  West  Bergholt,  rented  by  Mr.  J  .  B. 
Daniell.  I  helped  to  gather  nearly  "0  bushels  of 
splendid  fruit  there  about  five  years  ago,  and  they 
were  umeh  more  liighly  coloured  than  the  examples 
sent,  but  I  think  position  accounts  for  that,  as  the 
orchard  is  situated  on  a  side  hiU  facing  south  or  south- 
west. Tt  is  a  very  late  Apple,  the  growers  never  com- 
mencing to  gather  it  till  the  first  week  in  November, 
and  the  fruit  commands  a  better  price  in  Colchester 
than  any  other  variety  grown.  It  is  considered  too 
good  to  use  other  than  for  dessert. 

According  to  competent  authorities,  the  D'Arcy 
Spice  is  a  very  old  variety,  and  was  first  discovered 
in  a  garden  at  Tolleshunt  D'Arcy,  near  Colchester. 
It  has  also  been  called  the  Baddow  Pippin,  Essex 
Spice,  and  Spring  Ribston,  but  I  have  never  met 
with  it  growing  under  either  of  the  names  by 
which  it  is  known.  About  four  years  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  box  of  fruit  from  Witham,  in  Essex,  pre- 
sumably of  the  D'Arcy  Spice,  and  they  were  sent 
by  a  friend  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  he 
was  right  in  making  it  synonymous  with  the  Lon- 
don Pippin.  Evidently  these  could  have  been  none 
other  than  the  latter,  as  they  were  totally  distinct 
from  what  I  now  have  before  me.  .and  exactly 
corresponded  with  samples  t)f  the  true  London  or 
Five-crowned  Pippin.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  is 
usually  fairly  large,  flattish  round  in  shape,  or  of 
greater  width  than  depth,  having  prominent  ribs, 
which  terminate  in  five  ridges  on  the  crown,  this 
being  a  distinguishing  characteristic.  The  skin  is 
green  at  first,  changing  to  a  pale  yellow,  there 
being  occasionally  a  little  dull  red  colour  on  the 


Th.e  proposed  iaternational  fruit  show. — 

I  quite  agree  with  all  that  "Cornubian  "  (p.  2)  says 
on  this  subject,  for  being  a  grower  on  a  small  scale 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  compete  if  there  were 
classes  suited  to  large  and  small  growers,  especially 
if  indoor  fruit  was  excluded  from  the  classes 
that  market  growers  were  to  compete  in.  It  is  quite 
useless  sending  up  hotid-fide  open-air-grown  Apples 
or  Pears  even  from  the  south  coast  to  compete 
with  those  grown  under  glass.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  dishes  should  be  allowed,  for  at  present 
a  few  of  the  large  growers  of  young  trees  are  cer- 
tain to  take  all  the  best  prizes  by  sending  up  about 
150  or  200  dishes  of  distinct  varieties.  Of  what  use 
are  so  many  varieties  to  a  market  grower  who  has 
for  years  been  trying  to  cut  down  the  list  and  to 
select  the  sorts  that  are  suited  to  his  locality  ?  If 
classes  of  a  dozen  dishes  of  dessert  and  cooking 
Apples  and  dessert  Pears  with  even  a  more  limited 
number  of  other  fruits  or  collections  of  fruits  in 
season  at  the  time  the  show  were  made,  some  good 
results  might  be  obtained.  I  am  sure  that  plenty 
of  southern  growers  who  now  stand  aloof  would 
gladly  assist  such  an  exhibition.  It  is  not  that 
plenty  of  good  home-grown  fruit  is  not  forthcoming, 
but  because  the  conditions  as  at  present  existing 
make  it  hopeless  for  those  who  grow  hardy  fruits 
in  their  proper  place,  viz.,  the  open  air,  to  compete 
at  all.— J.  Ghoom,  Gosport. 

Raspberries.— In  The  Garden  for  January  2 
there  are  some  useful  hints  on  the  methods  of 
growing  and  sorts  of  Raspberries.  Baumforth's 
Seedling  is  there  named  among  other  good  varie- 
ties such  as  Fastolf  and  Carter's  Prolific.  This  is 
good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  praise  suffi- 
cient tor  Baumforth's  Seedling,  which  for  some 
years  I  have  considered  by  far  the  finest  Raspberry 
in  cultivation.  Within  the  last  few  months  I  have 
conversed  with  several  very  large  fruit  growers, 
not  one  of  whom  had  so  much  as  tried  this  fine 
Raspberry.  It  is  described  in  the  "  Fruit  JIanual  " 
as  an  improved  form  of  the  Northumberland  Fill- 
basket.  This  is  no  mean  praise,  but  it  fails  to 
convey  a  sufficient  description  of  the  superior 
character  of  this  Raspberry.  It  is  a  strong  grower, 
a  superb  bearer,  the  fruit  being  very  large,  of  a 
dark  crimson  colour  and  rich  flavour.  I  know  no 
Raspberry  so  much  esteemed  for  dessert,  while 
none  fills  the  peck  measure  so  rapidly  for  preserving. 
Nor  do  those  qualities  exhaust  all  its  merits.  The 
suckers  of  Baumforth's  Seedling  run  further  from 
the  bearing  stools  than  those  of  most  Raspberries, 
and  grow  stronger  in  consequence.  So  vigorous  are 
some  of  these  at  times,  that  they  fruit  the  first  season 
after  the  manner  ot  autumn  bearing  varieties  in 
September  and  October.  Strong  shoots  thrown  up 
from  the  base  of  the  bearing  wood  also  frequently 
bear  in  the  autumn,  and  these  symptoms  of  autum- 
nal-bearing qualities  have  suggested  the  cutting 


berries,  while  it  is  more  strongly  accentuated  in  the 
large  monthly  and  the  October  red  and  yellow. 
But  to  have  these  in  full  perfection  in  the  autumn, 
all  canes  should  be  cut  level  with  the  ground  in 
the  spring;  then  by  thinning  the  suckers  to  say  six 
or  nine  to  a  stool,  autumnal  Raspberries  may  be 
had  in  perfection  alike  in  quantity  and  quality.— 
D.  T.  F. 

Old  varieties  of  Apples.— The  bringing  to 
light   of  some   of   the   old  Apples  of  the  country 
is   undoubtedly  excellent   work   when  those  sorts 
show  meritorious  features  and  especially  are  avail- 
able when  other  Apples  are  scarce.     The  fine  cook- 
ing Apple  exhibited  and  certificated  at  the  James 
Street  Drill  Hall  on  the  11th  inst.,  under  the  name 
of  Albury  Park  Nonsuch,  is  one  of  these  old  sorts, 
for  if  from  very  old  trees  presumably   100  year.s  of 
.age  the  fruits  are  of  good  size  and  good  quality, 
wiiat   may   not  be   expected  from  younger  trees. 
Very  probably  there  are  many  other  fine  Apples 
about  the  countrv  th.at  similariy  need  looking  up— 
purely  local  Apples  which  have  been  raised  in  their 
respective   districts   perhaps   and   have  never   got 
beyond  them.     I   met  with  a  veiy  fine  late-keep- 
ing Apple  at  Shicrc,  near  Guildford,  recently,  and 
showed  a  fine  sample  of  it  at  the  Drill  Hall  also  on 
the  nth.     Only  Mr.  Bunyard  could  at  all  recognise 
it  as  bearing  some  resemblance  to  his  nursery-grown 
samples  of  Brabant  Bellefleur.  and  yet  it  was  not 
apparently  ident  ical.     These  Apples  were  from  sonie 
old  trees  believed  to  be  of  purely  local  origin.     It 
would  be  most  useful  to  pomological  knowledge  could 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  provide  at  Chis- 
wick   a  small  nurseiy  of  stocks  for  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  or  other  fruits,   where  any  of  these  appa- 
rently local  or  old  varieties  could  be  worked  and 
tested   both  for  general  value  and  to  furnish  if 
possible  identity. — A.  D. 


DELICATELY  FLAVOURED  APPLES. 
Theke  are  a  few  varieties  of  Apples  so  pronounced 
for  their  tender  flesh  and  delicate  flavour,  that  they 
can  be  recommended  for  cultivation  by  those  who 
find  the  ordinary  run  of  varieties  too  crisp  or  firm 
to  digest  properly.     I  refer  to  such   varieties    as 
American  Mother,  the  Melon  Apple,  Northern  Spy, 
Washington,  and  a  few  others  which  I  shall  refer 
to.      What  could   be  handsomer  amongst  Apples 
than  well-grown  fruits  of  American  Mother?     Not 
only  is  its  outward  appearance  its    only   recom- 
mendation, for  the  flavour  of  this  Apple  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  best  of  the  more  crisply  textured  varie- 
ties with  the  advantiige  of  a  melting  flesh.     The 
Melon  Apple  is  another  tender-fleshed  variety  of 
exquisite  flavour.     The  true  Melon  Apple  is  a  some- 
what flat  and  angular  fruit,  with  a  delicate  crimson 
cheek  next  the  sun.     I  have  seen  the  Cornish  Aro- 
matic passed  oflt  for  this  variety,  but  this  latter 
named  kind  is  quite  distinct.     Northern  Spy  and 
Washington    are    also    very    delicately   fla\oured 
Apples.     The  latter  variety  generally  is  grown  in  an 
orch.ard  house,   and  Mr.    Bunyard  has    exhibited 
some  'splendid  fruits  grown  in  this  manner,  but  I 
have  had  it  of  excellent  quality  and  also  appear- 
ance from  a  cordon  growing  against  a  south  wall. 
All  the  above-named  varieties  are  of  American  in- 
troduction, and  this  special  trait  of  tenderness  in 
connection  with  good  outward  appearance  appears 
peculiar  to  the  varieties  of  Transatlantic  origin. 
All   such  as  these  require  a  warm  soil  to  ensure 
their  succeeding,  and  are  also  the  better  for  the 
protection    of    a  w.all.     Any  of  the  above-named 
kinds  are  well  adapted  for  growing  .against  walls, 
and  on  cold  soils  this  protection  would  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure   their  succeeding.     There    is    one 
notable  exception  amongst  the  above-named  kinds 
as  succeeding  in  the  open,  and  that   is  American 
Mother. 

AVhere  wall  space  is  scarce,  open  spaces  need 
not  be  given  up  for  trained  trees,  as  there  is  often 
room  between  trained  trees  of  other  kinds  of  fruit. 
Well-coloured  fruits  from  cordons  form  a  very 
pleasing  feature  in  the  dessert,  and  are  likely  to  te 
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appreciated  by   those   people  who  generally  turn 
away  from  the  ordinary  run  of  varieties. 

Amongst  our  British  kinds  that  show  the  special 
character  of  tenderness  may  be  instanced  that  fine 
old  variety  Irish  Peach.  This  variety  is  best  eaten 
from  the  tree,  and  when  fully  ripe  it  is  delicious. 
Pine-apple  Russet  is  also  an  excellent  tender- 
fleshed  fruit,  but,  like  the  American  kinds,  it  re- 
quires a  warm  soil.  Last,  but  not  least,  is  the 
Pomeroy  of  Herefordshire  ;  this  latter  distinction 
is  needed,  as  there  are  other  Pomeroys ;  for  instance, 
the  Pomeroy  of  Somersetshire,  and  also  a  variety 
grown  in  Lancashire.  The  first-named  kind  is  the 
best  flavoured.  This  old  variety  was  largely  grown 
in  years  gone  by,  but  it  had  nearly  died  out  until 
the  Woolhope  Club  rescued  it  from  obscurity.  It 
has  not  made  such  headway  as  one  might  have 
expected,  probably  on  account  of  its  being  rather 
shy  in  bearing ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fine-flavoured, 
tender-fleshed  variety.  There  may  be  other  kinds 
known  to  readers  of  The  Garden,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  them.  Y.  A.  H. 


WIREWORMS. 
A  VERY  interesting  pamphlet  by  Messrs.  Comstock 
and  Slingerland  has  lately  been  published  by  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Cornell 
University  in  the  United  States  on  wireworms, 
those  well-known  pests  to  gardeners  and  agricultu- 
rists. It  gives  the  results  of  various  attempts 
which  were  made  to  find  some  means  of  destrajring 
these  pests,  and  though  but  little  success  was  met 
with  and  the  experiments  were  not  of  much  positive 
value,  they  were  of  considerable  negative  utility  in 
showing  that  various  expedients  whtch  had  hitherto 
been  relied  on  as  eflicacious  in  destroying  or  banish- 
ing wireworms  were  of  no  practical  service  for  that 
purpose.  With  the  pupas  or  chrysalides  and  the 
perfect  insects  or  click  beetles  the  results  were 
different,  as  they  showed  how  they  may  be  de- 
stroyed or  caught,  and  so  prevent  a  future  attack 
by  wireworms.  The  authors  say,  "  When  we  began 
our  experiments  three  years  ago  we  confidently 
expected  to  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  tell  farmers 
how  to  protect  their  seeds  and  their  growing  crops 
from  these  pests.  We  thought  that  the  greatest 
part  of  our  work  would  be  to  determine  which  of 
several  ways  is  the  most  practicable,  the  easiest 
used,  or  involving  the  least  labour  or  expense.  We 
have  done  our  best,  and  we  have  failed  to  discover 
a'single  satisfactory  method  of  protecting  seed  or 
of  destroying  immature  wireworms  in  the  soil." 
This  is  very  discouraging,  but  we  must  still  hope 
that  some  means  may  yet  be  found  for  preventing 
the  wireworms  attacking  seeds.  Some  substance 
which  has  not  yet  been  tried  may  prove  efliectual. 
As  regards  destroying  the  wireworms  with  an 
insecticide,  it  seems  impossible  to  solve  the  problem 
of  how  to  make  any  insecticide  of  suflicient  strength 
reach  them  without  injuring  the  crop  they  are 
attacking.  The  same  difficulty  arises  in  trying  to 
cope  with  every  insect  which  attacks  the  roots  of 
plants  an  inch  or  more  below  the  surface.  The 
experiments  were  carried  out  with  great  care  and 
extended  over  a  period  of  three  years.  They  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  "if  so  many  of  the 
wireworms  had  not  died  from  the  attacks  of  a 
fungus. 

It  would  be  a  great  boon  if  this  fungus  could  be 
cultivated  in  cornfields.  For  the  purpose  of  these 
experiments,  various  plants,  according  to  the 
question  under  investigation,  were  grown  in  specially 
prepared  garden  pots  and  boxes,  the  latter  being 
deep  and  very  narrow  with  a  glass  side,  through 
which  by  removing  a  shutter  the  wireworms 
could  be  observed.  The  questions  which  the 
authors  sought  to  answer  were  :  Can  the  seed  be 
protected  from  attack?  can  the  wireworms  be 
killed  by  starving  them?  or  by  planting  crops 
which  are  obnoxious  to  them,  or  by  insecticides  1 
and  how  the  pupjE  or  chrysalides  and  the  perfect 
insects  (the  click  beetles)  may  be  destroyed? 
Seed  was  experimented  with  which  had  been 
coated  with  the  following  substances  :  Paris  green 
and  flour-tar,  and  soaked  in  solutions  of  salt, 
copperas,  chloride  of  lime  and  copperas,  kerosene 
oil,  turpentine,  and  strychnine.     The  result  of  this 


series  of  experiments  was  that  none  of  the  materials 
afforded  sufficient  immunity  from  attacks  to  the 
corn  to  in  any  way  encourage  their  use.  It  has  been 
very  generally  supposed  that  wireworms  could  not 
live  long  in  soil  in  which  no  vegetation  was  allowed 
to  grow.  This,  like  many  other  popular  theories, 
when  put  to  the  test  proved  fallacious,  for  at  the 
end  of  ten  months  wireworms  were  found  alive  in 
earth  in  which  no  vegetation  of  any  kind  had  been 
allowed  to  grow.  The  authors  say :  "  From  our 
experiments,  therefore,  we  would  not  advise  the 
farmer  to  lose  the  use  of  his  land  for  a  season  and 
the  labour  necessary  to  keep  it  free  from  all  vege- 
tation in  the  hope  that  he  may  thus  starve  out 
the  wireworms."  It  is  not  quite  fair  to  judge  from 
this  experiment  what  the  result  would  be  in  a  field 
entirely  devoid  of  vegetation,  as  the  cultivation 
necessary  to  keep  it  in  that  condition  would 
necessarily  more  or  less  expose  the  wireworms  to 
the  weather  and  the  birds,  both  of  which  diminish 
their  numbers  to  a  certain  extent.  Buckwheat, 
Mustard  and  Rape  have  often  been  recommended 
as  crops  to  be  grown  on  land  infested  with  wire- 
worms,  as  the  latter  have  such  a  dislike  to  them, 
that  they  either  die  or  leave  the  field.  But  it  has 
been  shown  by  experiment  that  these  crops  are 
perfectly  useless  for  that  purpose,  as  the  wireworms 
lived  just  as  long  in  boxes  in  which  these  plants 
were  grown  as  in  others  planted  with  Timothy 
G-rass  and  Clover.  The  insecticides  experimented 
with  were  :  kerosene  oil,  kerosene  emulsion,  crude 
petroleum,  and  (as  an  emulsion)  dough  poisoned 
with  arsenic;  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  salt,  kainit, 
muriate  of  potash,  lime,  chloride  of  lime  and  gas- 
lime.  As  the  results  of  these  experiments,  it  was 
found  that  kerosene,  crude  petroleum,  muriate  of 
potash  and  chloride  of  lime  "  must  be  applied  in 
very  large  quantities,  sufficient  to  kill  most  vegeta- 
tion, to  be  destructive  to  wireworms,"  and  "  that 
they  cannot  be  profitably  employed  on  a  large  scale 
to  kill  wireworms."  Poisoned  dough  neither  killed 
nor  attracted  the  pest.  Bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  a 
most  evil-smelling  and  very  explosive  liquid  which 
has  been  very  successfully  used  to  destroy  ants 
and  Phylloxera,  is  useful  if  small  holes  be  made  in 
the  ground  and  stopped  up  again  immediately  the 
bi-sulphide  is  poured  in.  This  liquid  volatilises 
very  quickly,  and  the  gas  emanating  from  it  passes 
into  the  soil  for  a  considerable  distance  and  kills 
any  wireworms  it  may  reach.  The  expense  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  renders  its  use  impracticable 
except  in  a  small  way,  as  150  gallons  would  be  re- 
quired to  treat  an  acre  properly.  Salt,  applied  at 
the  rate  of  9  cwt.  per  acre,  which  is  injurious  to 
wheat  when  germinating,  had  no  effect  on  the  wire- 
worms.  No  benefit  was  found  to  result  from  the 
use  of  lime  or  of  kainit,  even  when  applied  at  the 
rate  of  9  tons  per  acre.  As  regards  gas-lime,  "on 
the  whole,  our  experiments  indicate  that  the  kill- 
ing properties  of  gas-lime  soon  pass  away,  and  it 
has  to  be  used  fresh  and  in  such  large  quantities 
to  be  effective  that,  notwithstanding  its  cheapness, 
it  is  hardly  practicable  on  large  areas."  The  authors 
of  this  pamphlet  recommend  autumn  ploughing  as 
most  useful  in  reducing  the  number  of  wireworms ; 
they  explain  this  most  clearly  in  the  following 
words,  which  I  have  slightly  abridged :  "  Wireworms 
live  for  at  least  three  years ;  they  cease  feeding 
early  in  November  and  hibernate  until  spring. 
When  they  are  fully  grown,  they  change  to  soft 
white  pupa3  (or  chrysalides)  within  a  cell  in  July, 
and  resemble  the  beetle  in  form  ;  in  about  three 
weeks  they  change  into  beetles,  but  the  insects  re- 
main in  the  cells  until  the  following  April  or  May. 
In  every  case  where  the  soil  in  the  breeding  cases 
was  disturbed  after  the  insects  had  undergone 
their  transformations  they  perished,  and  we  were 
unable  to  rear  the  beetles  unless  we  left  the  soil 
undisturbed."  This  shows' that  by  autumn  plough- 
ing we  can  destroy  the  beetles  in  the  soil  and  thus 
prevent  their  maturing  and  depositing  their  eggs 
in  the  spring.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  harvested, 
plough  immediately  to  a  depth  of  at  least  6  inches, 
and  keep  well  stirred  until  ready  for  sowing  winter 
Wheat  or  Rye.  It  is  probable  that  this  system 
would  be  more  successful  in  the  experiments  than 
in  actual  practice.  No  doubt  the  insects  will  not 
live  after  the  earthen  cocoons  in  which  thev  have 


ensconced  themselves  have  been  broken,  but  in 
ordinary  field  cultivation  many  would  escape  un- 
harmed. Experiments  were  also  made  to  trap  the 
fully  matured  beetles.  It  was  found  eventually 
that  the  best  traps  were  handfuls  of  freshly-cut 
Clover  dipped  into  Paris  green  water,  and  placed 
under  boards  in  different  parts  of  the  field.  Twelve 
traps,  after  being  left  undisturbed  for  three  days, 
yielded  nearly  500  beetles.  Trapping  by  lanterns 
was  also  tried,  but  with  little  or  no  success.  Trap- 
ping the  wireworms  by  means  of  buried  baits  was 
not  very  successful  in  fields,  but  in  gardens  in 
England  it  is  often  tried  and  found  very  useful. 

G.  S.  S. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
A  SPELL  of  wintry  weather  has  given  a  seasonable 
check  to  vegetation  and  enabled  market  growers 
to  get  manure  carted  on  to  the  land  in  readiness  for 
the  early  crops  that  will  speedily  claim  attention. 
Owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  it  was  impossible  to  get  such  work 
done,  but  now  the  land  is  in  fine  condition  for 
cultivating  and  seed-sowing,  and  planting  will  be 
in  full  swing.  The  crops  that  claim  the  earliest 
attention  are  : — 

Bboad  Beans. — These  are  usually  got  in  as 
early  in  January  as  the  state  of  the  soil  will  permit, 
and  as  it  is  only  the  early  crops  of  these  that  are 
grown  in  large  quantities  for  market,  the  earlier 
they  are  got  in  the  better. 

Peas  are  a  very  important  crop,  and  great  pains 
are  taken  to  have  the  soil  in  good  condition.  Of 
late  years  the  dwarf  Peas  have  become  very  popu- 
lar with  market  growers.  Varieties  with  large 
pods  with  wrinkled  Peas  are  the  ones  that  find  the 
readiest  sale,  and  although  the  seed  is  considerably 
dearer  than  that  of  the  smooth  round  Peas,  the 
outlay  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  extra  returns. 
American  Wonder  and  William  Hurst  are  the  most 
popular  here. 

Radishes  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  both  in 
frames  and  the  open  air,  and  the  very  early  crops 
invariably  sell  readily.  In  the  open  air,  beds  4  feet 
to  5  feet  wide,  with  alleys  between,  are  sown  with 
Wood's  Early  Frame  or  French  Breakfast  and 
covered  with  stable  litter  until  the  seed  germi- 
nates, when  the  litter  is  raked  off  during  the  day 
and  replaced  at  night,  or  left  on  if  cold  winds 
prevail. 

Early  Potatoes  are  being  planted  in  frames 
and  on  warm  sunny  borders,  the  sets  ha^ung  been 
sprouted  in  warm  houses.  Early  Ashleaf  and 
Sharpe's  Victor  are  the  best  sorts  for  frames.  A 
thin  sprinkling  of  Radish  seed  is  usually  sown  on 
the  surface  and  the  Radishes  pulled  directly  they 
are  of  serviceable  size,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  top  growth  of  the  Potatoes.  In  the  open  air,  a 
good  mulching  of  stable  litter  is  put  over  the  sets 
when  frost  is  imminent  and  removed  on  sunny  days. 

Spinach  is  sown  about  the  first  week  in  Febru- 
ary on  good  rich  soil,  the  round-seeded  summer 
Spinach  being  the  variety  used.  It  is  sown  rather 
thickly  in  the  rows,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  made  a 
good  growth  it  is  cut  right  off  and  the  ground  dug 
and  cropped  again  directly. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys  and  all  kinds  of 
winter  greens  are  now  being  sent  into  market  in 
good  condition. 

Celery  is  remarkably  fine,  the  excessive  rainfall 
having  suited  this  crop  on  our  light  soil.  The 
growth  is  remarkably  clean  and  free  from  insect 
pests  that  in  dry  seasons  are  very  destructive. 

Rhubarb  is  now  being  sent  to  market  plenti- 
fully. It  is  forced  either  in  Mushroom  houses  or 
under  the  stages  of  forcing  houses.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  roots  are  being  lifted  and  placed  in  heat 
for  successional  crops,  and  old-established  crowns 
for  the  earliest  crop  out  of  doors  are  now  being 
covered  with  litter.  The  highly-coloured  sorts  are 
the  ones  that  find  most  favour. 

The  Mushroom  house  is  now  in  full  work,  the 
beds  being  in  various  stages  of  bearing  or  in  pre- 
paration for  spring  crops.  During  the  spring 
months  the  highest  prices  are  realised  ;  at  present 
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the  price  ranfjes  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  lb.  The 
floor  of  the  Mushroom  house  is  utilised  for  forcing 
Seakale,  and  by  merely  bedding  good  strong  crowns 
in  moist  soil  they  quickly  produce  well-blauchcd 
heads.  Mustard  and  Cress  sown  thickly  In  boxes 
made  very  shallow  and  set  In  the  warmest  forcing 
house  are  soon  ready  for  market  and  can  be  cut  as 
required,  thereby  obviating  the  loss  that  occurs 
when  it  is  cut  and  not  sold  for  a  few  days. 

Forcing  pits,  houses  and  fr.\.me9  are  now 
either  in  active  work  or  being  prepared  for  the 
coming  season,  by  filling  up  the  pits  with  ferment- 
ing manure  and  getting  fresh  soil  under  cover. 
Seed-sowing  now  demands  frequent  attention.  Cu- 
cumbers, Tomatoes,  French  Beans  and  similar 
crops  are  being  got  in. 

Fruit  being  sent  to  market  of  home  growth 
is  now  mostly  confined  to  late  Apples  and  Pears. 
Of  Apples,  the  Blenheim  Orange  is  most  conspicuous 
as  a  dessert  fruit,  and  Hambledon  Deux  Ans  for 
cooking.  Pears  are  getting  scarce  for  dessert  and 
the  demand  slack,  Ijut  good  cooking  sorts,  such  as 
Catillac,  sell  freely  and  are  really  the  most  profit- 
able to  grow.  Several  of  the  so-called  late  dessert 
kinds  have  ripened  fully  two  months  before  their 
usual  date  this  year.  J.  Geoom. 

Goxport. 

NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 


Claytonia  sibirica  is  said  to  be  the  correct 
name  for  a  plant  known  in  gardens  as  C.  alsinoides 
and  C.  unalaschkensis.  It  has  been  used  with  per- 
fect success  and  great  effect  on  wooded  slopes  in  the 
north  of  England.  It  flowers  very  freely,  and  as  it 
is  able  to  hold  its  own  against  most  of  our  native 
plants,  the  large  patches  or  sheets  of  pink  or  bright 
rose  form  a  pleasing  picture.  It  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  found  apparently  wild  in  England.  C. 
perfoliata,  which  is  more  curious  than  beauti- 
ful, might  be  sown  at  the  same  time,  the  yel- 
lowish green  leaves  of  the  latter  not  being  at'  all 
out  of  place  with  the  bright  rosy  flowers  of  C. 
sibirica. 

Cyananthus  lobatus  is  a  plant  that  many 
lovers  of  hardy  flowers  seem  to  have  a  difficulty  iii 
managing,  and  yet  in  many  gardens  it  is  almost  a 
weed.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  may, 
as  a  rule,  be  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  most 
plants  from  that  country.  Together  with  Primula 
capitata  and  denticulata,  this  beautiful  C'yananthus 
has  formed  a  tuft  with  us  nearly  2  feet  in  diameter, 
around  which  many  young  plants  have  established 
themselves,  the  result  of  self-sown  seed.  The  soil 
<ised  for  this  plant  should  be  largely  composed  of 
pe.at  and  loam,  with  a  little  leaf-soil  added,  but  the 
whole  must  be  well  drained  and  raised  a  little  above 
the  surrounding  ground.  It  may  be  increased 
readily  from  cuttings,  which  should  be  taken  off  in 
early  spring  with  a  heel,  and  placed  in  a  close 
frame.  If  properly  managed  these  young  plants 
will  flower  by  September.  Seeds  ripen  only  in  dry 
warm  summers. 

Cyclamen  repandum  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing hardy  species  we  have  in  cultivation.  It  is 
just  now  showing  flower,  although  we  never  re- 
member it  to  have  been  earlier  than  C.  coum  in  any 
previous  year.  It  is  a  very  old  species,  and  was, 
along  with  the  autumn-flowering  C.  neapolitanum, 
called  C.  hedersfolium  by  the  older  botanists.  It 
was  figured  by  Lobel  as"  early  as  1581  under  the 
name  of  C.  vernum,  and  is  the  only  spring  species 
of  the  western  half  of  Europe.  C.  repandum  most 
nearly  resembles  C.  persicum  of  any  of  the  hardy 
Cyclamens  ;  the  flowers,  large,  deep  rose-red,  with  a 
<leep  purple  basal  blotch,  are  always  proiluced  in 
profusion  towards  the  latter  end"  of  February, 
which  is  its  usual  time  of  flowering.  It  is  more 
easily  managed  than  either  C.  europa>,um  or  C. 
Atkinsi.  It  is  known  on  the  Continent  under  the 
names  of  C.  ficariifolium  and  C.  vernum.  C.  re- 
pandum is,  howe%'er,  the  recognised  name. 

Eupatorium  grandiflorum.— Although  this 
species  of  Eupatorium  is  as  yet  but  little 'tr  own  as  a 
winter-flowering  greenhouse  plant,  it  is  not  inferior 


in  value  to  any  of  the  more  generally  grown  species. 
It  is  of  erect  habit,  and  has  broad,  ovate,  toothed 
leaves  several  times  larger  than  those  of  E.  riparium 
or  E.  odoratum.  The  flowers,  which  are  now  just 
opening  on  a  few  specimens  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Kew,  ,are  almost  pure  white,  and  the  corymbs 
in  which  they  are  produced  are  from  3  inches  to 
5  inches  across.  A  portrait  of  it  is  given  in  the 
Revue  Horticole  for  1882,  but,  although  agreeing 
with  the  E.  grandiflorum  as  it  is  known  here  in 
foliage  and  inflorescence,  the  flowers  are  coloured 
rose,  showing  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  it  in 
cultivation.  Mons.  E.  Andrfe  describes  it  as  hardy 
in  Southern  and  Central  France.  He  speaks  of  it  .-is 
of  unknown  origin,  but  it  appears  to  resemble  a 
species  figured  in  Kegel's  Gartenflora  as  E.  grandi- 
folium  forty  years  ago,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
been  raised  from  seeds  found  in  the  dust  of  a  pack- 
ing case  that  had  been  sent  full  of  Orchids  from 
Guatemala. 

Apple  French  Crab.— Those  contemplating 
planting  late-keeping  Apples  should  certainly  add 
this  variety  to  their  list  if  they  do  not  already 
possess  it.  It  is  certainly  the  very  latest  Apple  I 
grow.  With  me  it  is  a  regular  and  free  cropper, 
and  never  fails  to  realise  a  good  price  even  in  the 
most  plentiful  of  Apple  seasons.  The  tree  is  alsoa  good 
grower,  not  over  gross.  The  fruit  is  now  (the  third 
week  in  January)  as  green  and  sound  as  when 
fresh  gathered  from  the  tree,  Init  if  kept  until 
April  or  May  it  assumes  a  golden  colour  and  emits 
a  rich  perfume,  and  is  then  probably  the  best 
home-grown  Apple  we  have.  It  succeeds  well  in 
almost  any  form  of  tree,  and  I  find  it  one  of  the 
best  to  grow  on  its  own  roots,  as  it  strikes  root 
more  readily  than  many  kinds.  It  is  %-ery  distinct 
from  any  other  sort,  and  being  dark  green  and 
hard,  there  is  not  much  fear  of  its  being  confounded 
with  any  of  the  imported  fruit.  1  believe  that 
anyone  making  a  speciality  of  really  late-keeping 
Apples  for  market  after  Christmas  would  find  it  a 
good  investment  to  plant  this  variety  largely,  I 
have  never  known  it  fetch  less  than'Ss.  or  fis.  per 
bushel  after  this  time  of  year,  and  frequently  con- 
siderably nil  ire. — J,  Groo"m,  Oosport. 

Cypripedium  Boxalli.— Although  this  plant 
has  rightly  been  reduced  by  Messrs.  A'eitch  to  a 
variety  of  the  older  C.  villosum,  its  superiority  in 
a  horticultural  sense  will  tend  to  keep  up  the  older 
distinction.  Amongst  warm  Orchids  none  enjoy  a 
higher  popularity  with  amateurs  than  Cypripe- 
diums  do,  and  there  is  no  .species  more  suitable  for 
those  commencing  to  form  a  collection  than  C. 
villosum  and  C.  Boxalli.  Thev  are  perhaps  the 
most  robust  of  the  Old  Worfd  Lady's  Slippers, 
forming  handsome  specimens  whether  in  flower  or 
not.  Neither  do  they  require  so  high  a  tempera- 
ture as  most  of  the  genus.  They  commence  to 
flower  about  the  end  of  the  year,  continuing  up  to 
March,  The  scapes  are  oiie-flowered,  a  foot  or 
more  high,  and  very  hairy.  The  colour  of  the  flower 
is  chiefly  of  various  shades  of  green,  but  in  C. 
Boxalli  especially  this  is  relieved  by  numerous 
large  black  spots  on  the  upper  sepal,  the  apex  and 
margin  being  also  pure  white;  the  petals  and  lip, 
too,  are  stained  with  purjile.  But  what  adds  most 
to  the  handsomeness  of  the  flower  is  the  shining, 
varnished  appearance  of  its  whole  surface,  C,' 
villosum  was  discovered  near  Moulmein  by  Lobb, 
and  was  sent  home  by  him  in  185,S,  According  to 
the  Rev,  C,  Parish,  who  has  long  resided  in  that 
region,  it  does  not  grow  at  a  lower  elevation  than 
■4000  feet,  C.  Boxalli  was  introduced  over  twenty 
years  later. — B. 

Acacia  leprosa. — Being  of  tall,  slender  growth, 
this  species  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  Austra- 
lian Acacias  for  treating  as  a  climber,  and  no  better 
plant  could  be  selected  for  covering  columns,  &c., 
in  high  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  especially 
amongst  those  which  flower  as  early  in  the  vear  as 
this  does.  Like  most  Acacias,  its  flowers  are 
bright  yellow,  and  they  are  produced  in  great 
abundance  on  the  pendulous  or  arching  branches, 
the  flower-heads  being  globular.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  Acacia  in  cultivation  by 
its  foliage.     Although  it  bears  no  true  leaves,  the 


phyllodes  are  exactly  leaf-like  and  perform  the 
same  functions  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  shining  green, 
and  measure  from  2  inches  to  .'5  inches  in  length 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  narrowing 
towards  each  end.  In  the  variety  tenuifolia,  which 
is  equal  to  the  type  in  value  as  a  greenhouse  plant, 
the  branches  are  even  more  slender  and  the  leaves 
longer  and  narrower.  Grown  in  pots  and  kept  well 
supplied  at  all  seasons  with  water,  these  two. 
Acacias  may  be  grown  to  large  size,  but  where 
convenient  they  should  be  planted  out  in  a  com- 
post of  peat  and  loam.  Under  the  latter  condi- 
tions they  make  most  luxuriant  growth,  the  long 
pendent  branches  being  extremely  graceful.  The 
time  at  which  this  species  flowers  varies  with  the 
treatment.  Plants  grown  in  a  temperature  of  50° 
are  now  in  blossom,  but  in  a  house  10°  lower  they 
are  still  in  bud,  and  will  not  be  at  their  best  until 
February  and  March. — B. 

Ifasdevallia  melanopus. — Wliilst  this  Mas- 
devallia  falls  considerably  .short  of  M.Harryana,  M. 
Veitchi  and  others  of  the  same  group  in  the  size  and 
showiness  of  its  flowers,  it  is  all  the  same  a  very 
desirable  and  pretty  little  species.  There  is  per- 
haps, with  the  exception  of  M.  triangularis,  no 
other  species  that  flowers  more  freely  or  grows 
more  quickly.  Its  leaves,  produced  in  dense  tufts, 
are  4  inches  to  5  inches  long  and  are  broadest  to- 
wards the  top.  The  species  belongs  to  that  sec- 
tion of  Masdevallia  with  racemose  scapes,  these 
being  erect,  an  inch  or  two  longer  than  the  leaves, 
and  bearing  from  five  to  seven  blooms.  The  flowers 
are  small,  measuring  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
white,  speckled  with  purple,  the  short  tails 
into  which  the  sepals  are  reduced  being  bright 
yeUow,  This  Masdevallia  was  originally  discovered 
in  the  Andes  of  Northern  Peru  by  Roezl,  the  famous 
collector  to  whose  memory  a  statue  has  been  re- 
cently erected  in  Prague,  He  only  met  with  some 
four  or  five  plants,  and  these  he  sent  to  Zurich,  No 
species  of  this  genus  is  more  easily  grown  or  rapidly 
propagated  than  this.  It  should  be  potted  in  rather 
shallow,  but  well-drained  pans,  using  a  compost  of 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum,  Owing  to  their  quick 
growth  the  plants  are  apt  to  become  crowded;  they 
should,  therefore,  be  occasionally  divided.  They 
are  now  coming  into  flower,  and  immediately  after 
the  flowers  are  past  is  a  favourable  time  to  do  this. 

Inula  Oculus-Christi, — In  The  Garden.  Jan. 

16  (p.  48),  a  note  by  "  A.  Y,"  on  this  plant  is  en- 
tirely wrong,  he  falling  into  the  very  error  which 
the  Rev,  W,  Dod  tried  to  warn  him  against,  Mr. 
Dod  was  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  1,  Oculus- 
Christi  is  not  worth  cultivating,  and  I  may  better 
explain  the  difference  between  I,  glandulosa  and  1. 
Oculus-Christi  by  comparing  the  former  to  Chry- 
santhemum latifolium,  and  the  latter  to  theannual 
Daisy,  which  is  smaller  even  than  the  species  so 
plentiful  on  our  lawns,  1.  glandulosa  appears  to 
be  a  very  variable  species.  It  has.  I  believe,  been 
largely  raised  from  seed,  and  I  know  at  least  one 
dealer  who  has  been  sending  out  one  of  the  forms 
of  this  magnificent  species  for  I,  Oculus-Christi,  I 
believe  that  some  of  these  forms  differ  quite  suffi- 
ciently to  have  distinctive  names,  but  that  of  I, 
Oculus-Christi  is  already  occupied  by  a  plant  that 
may  be  described  briefly  as  follows  ;  Stems  1  foot 
to  2  feet  high,  very  slender,  and  bearing  few 
narrow-pointed,  white  woolly  leaves,  clasping 
the  stem  and  having  a  somewhat  cordate  base; 
flowers  two  to  five,  barely  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  very  narrow  yellow  rays.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  August,  and  belongs  to  the  section  lasiocarpa, 
which  includes  I.  montana,  I,  britannica,  &c,  I, 
campestris  is  a  synonym,  and  the  plant  is  distri- 
buted through  Hungarj'.  Transylvania,  Servia,  Dal- 
matia,  &c,  'The  true  I,  Oculus-Chri.sti  has  been  for 
many  years  growing  in  the  collection  in  the  her- 
baceous grounds  at  Kew,  and  I  scarcely  ever  ex- 
pect to  see  it  outside  such  an  establishment,  I 
agree  with  the  Rev,  Wollcy  Dod  that  the 
majority  of  Inulas  are  unfitted  for  the  flower  bor- 
der, but  I  should  like  to  mention  I,  hirta,  I.  ensi- 
folia,  and  the  better  forms  of  I.  salicina,  which  I 
find  excellent  for  the  rock  garden,  where  they 
flower  with  the  greatest  profusion  all  through  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months, — D, 
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AjSt  old  mill-house  garden. 

(Mount  Usher,  Co.  Wicklow.) 
ICow-A-DAYS  it  i.s  a  well-e.stablished  fact  or 
truism  that  the  largest  of  gardens  is  by  no 
ineans  the  most  enjoyable,  nor  does  it,  as  a 
lule,  follow  that  the  richness  of  a  garden's 
flora  can  be  measured  bj'  the  number  of  acres 
c  mtained  within  its  boundary.  In  the  gar- 
den here  illustrated,  many  rare  and  beautiful 
plants,  and  not  a  few  alpines,  do  remarkably 
well.  It  is  a  garden  that  pleases  people  of 
the  most  divergent  tastes  and  for  different 
reasons  ;  but  see  it  whenever  one  may — spring, 
summer  or  autumn — it  is  ever  fresh  in  leafage 
and  gay  with  many  flowers.  The  place  con- 
sists of  the  quaint  creeper-laden  cottage  or 
mill-house  at  Ashford,  in  the  Co.  Wicklow  (as 
shown    in    the    illustration),  and   of   an  acre 


are  goldou  with  the  two  kinds  of  our  native 
Gorso  or  Furze.  One  or  the  other  is  sure  to 
be  in  flower,  very  often  both  together,  but  my 
special  favourite  is  the  dwarf  tufted  Ulex 
nanus,  the  Irish  Furze  proper,  than  -which 
there  are  few  finer  flowering  shrubs  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  wonder 
is  that  we  so  rarely  sec  it  naturalised  on  a 
bit  of  sunny  rockery  in  our  gardens.  The 
village  of  A.shforu  itself  is  peculiar — little 
thatched  cottages  of  stone  set  at  all  levels  and 
at  all  angles — a  veritable  squatters'  village; 
everybody  his  own  landlord,  and  no  rent  to 
pay  !  But  it  is  of  the  garden  itself  that  I 
would  more  fully  speak,  because  it  is  quite 
unlike  any  other  garden  I  have  ever  seen.  To 
see  it  in  the  time  of  Lilies,  Roses,  I'reonies, 
Poppies,  and  Delphiniums^  is  to  see  a  blaze  of 


Old  mill-hoiise  garden  at  Mount  Usher. 


or  two  of  ground,  partly  wooded,  through 
whicli  the  silvery  Vartry  river  sparkles  and 
flows,  gently  musical  as  it  falls  over  its  little 
rocky  weirs  in  summer,  but  swollen  and  tur- 
bid after  wintry  storms.  The  place  is  really 
an  island,  or  delta  rather,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
valley,  and  the  hilly  country  around  is  beau- 
tifully diversified,  and  is  graced  by  the  finest 
f.f  native  timber  trees,  such  as  Yew  and  Scots 
Fir,  Oak,  Ash  and  Sycamore.  There  are 
also  very  fine  Larches  and  Silver  Firs,  Limes, 
Spanish  and  English  Chestnuts,  Beech,  and 
many  other  rarer  trees  and  shrubs  introduced 
by  planters  long  ago.  The  common  Cherry 
Laurel  forms  fruitful  trees  from  30  feet  to 
50  feet  high  on  the  banks  or  hangers  of  the 
domain  of  Rosanna,  of  which  classical  spot 
Mount  Lusher  forms  a  part.  This  portion  of 
the  Co.  AVicklow  is  a  delightful  one  in  which 
to  spend  a  summer's  day.  You  can  get  out 
at  Rathnew  Station,  -where  the  railway  banks 


glowing  colour  amongst  tlie  rich  greenery  of 
tlie  surrounding  trees  and  woodlands.  In 
autumn  the  colour  is  less  brilliant,  but  equally 
satisfying  as  the  eye  wanders  from  the  'Torcli 
Lilies  and  Gladioli  to  the  bine  Agapanthus, 
and  thence  to  the  blue  Pine  and  Fir-clad  hills 
far  away. 

One  of  the  autumnal  features  at  !Mount 
Usher  is  the  wonderful  luxuriance  of  Zausch- 
ncria  californica,  as  seen  growing  out  of 
the  face  of  the  old  grey  river  wall.  I  never 
saw  this  plant  so  showy  nor  so  luxuriant  any- 
where before,  and  when  I  took  a  friend  to  sec 
this  garden  last  autumn  he  also  shared  with 
me  this  view,  after  having  really  seen  the 
plant  "  at  home  "  in  California.  It  is  growing 
out  of  the  face  of  a  limestone  -wall,  about 
5  feet  deep,  which  protects  the  garden  from 
the  river  below.  The  first  suggestion  -was 
the  accidental  appearance  of  a  plant,  pre- 
sumably   a    chance    seedling,    and    as    this 


did  so  well,  further  additions  were  madj 
from  a  bed  of  this  plant,  which  had  long 
been  established  in  the  garden,  although 
till'  Zauschneria  hail  never  llowered  so  pro- 
fusely as  it  has  done  since  transferred  to  the 
wall.  'J'his  is  one  of  the  points  of  Mount 
U.sher  as  a  garden  ;  Nature's  hints  and  sug- 
gestions are  -watched  for  and  promptly  acted 
upon,  and  the  results  are  most  satisfactory. 

On  another  portion  of  the  same  river  wall 
Atibrietias  arc  rampant,  single  plants  hanging 
3  feet  to  4  feet  deep  witli  Howers  of  all  shades 
of  purple  and  lilac.  One  seedling  form  hero 
is  nearly  white,  and  seedlings  from  the  Jlax 
Lciehllin  stiain  are,  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
all  shades  of  rosy  red,  verging  on  crimson. 
Valeriana  is  beautiful  in  its  pure  shades  of 
salmon-red,  and  Anemone  japonica  hybrida 
and  alba,  soft  rose  and  pure  -white,  make  a 
tasteful  combination  all  throughout  the  au- 
tumn months. 

An  old  Ivy-covered  wall  makes  a  fresh  and 
sombre  background  for  the  brilliant  Tropseo-  - 
lum  speciosum,  which  everywhere  runs  -wild 
about  the  place,  throwing  its  soft  green 
wreaths  over  twig  and  branch,  their  lips 
scarlet  with  blossoms,  or  heavOy  laden  with 
turquoise-blue  berries.  Here  also  the  soft 
rosy  Hydrangeas  bloom,  and  you  may  see  the 
big  scarlet  hips  on  the  great  Apple  Rose  of 
Parkinson  (Rosa  (pomifera)  villosa),  with  its 
large  "'glaucous  leaves  scented  like  those  of 
the  Sweet  Brier.  It  is  a  Rose  to  be  desired 
of  all  those  who  admire  distinct  kinds  other 
than  those  of  the  show  board,  while  as  a 
handsome  fruited  Rose  it  holds  its  own  with 
the  Rosa  rugosa  of  Japan,  although,  in  a  very 
different  way,  tlie  fruits  being  as  large,  or 
even  larger,  but  oblong  or  ovoid,  and  hairy, 
instead  of  oblate  and  smooth.  vUthough 
alluded  to  and  figured  nearly  300  years  ago 
by  Parkinson,  and  mentioned  by  many  others 
since  his  time,  it  is  so  rare  in  gardens, that  to 
most  people  the  sight  of  it  is  quite  a  new 
expeiience.  It  was  brought  to  Mount  Usher 
from  an  old  garden  or  cottage  site  in  the 
celebrated  Devil's  Glen,  a  noted  spot  to 
tourists,  and  one  of  the  most  lovely  bits  of 
river  and  wood  scenery  perhaps  in  the  world. 

To  see  this  glen  at  any  season  is  like  a 
beautiful  dream,  but  as  the  tints  change  in 
sunny  September  and  October,  it  is  a  sight 
not  readilj'  forgotten.  Oak,  Chestnut,  Ash, 
Alder,  silvery  Birch  and  Mountain  Ash  rise 
on  both  sides,  intermingled  with  .Larch, 
Spruce,  Scots  Fir,  and  great  Silver  Firs  here 
and  there  form  avenues  lieside  the  path,  while 
the  river  rushes  and  foams  among  the  great 
mossy  boulders  in  the  valley  below.  Close 
beside  the  river,  and  especially  beside  the 
shady  reaches  and  on  the  out  cropping  rock 
grow  Lady  Ferns,  Lastreas  and  Polytrichums 
of  such  enormous  proportions  and  of  such  a 
dense  green  hue,  that  one  can  only  compare 
them  to  the  groves  of  Todceas  in  the  mountain 
valleys  and  gulleys  of  Xew  Zealand. 

To  Mount  Usher  the  bird  visitors  are  nu- 
merous, and  some  are  rare.  The  gold  crested 
wren  breeds  here  freely,  so  also  the  active 
little  dippers  or  water  ouzels,  and  the  little 
f'rebe  is  often  seen,   while   the   "reat  htrcns 
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comu  to  the  river  for  lish  from  their  nests  at 
Kilmacurragh,  a  domain  only  a  few  miles 
away.  A  grey  heron  sails  overhead  ;  the 
brown  squirrels  are  naturalised  here  (not  na- 
tive of  Ireland)  and  fly  from  tree  to  tree  over- 
head ;  the  woodcock  breeds  here,  and  the 
kinghshcrs  dart  from  one  side  of  the  stream 
to  the  other  like  blue  arrows  shot  from  an  in- 
visible bow. 

The  visitors  to  the  Mount  I'sher  garden  are 
many  ami  varied  in  tastes,  but  as  I  have  said 
they  all  admire  the  place.  Artist-:,  anglers 
and  gardeners  alike  find  something  here  to 
interest  them,  and  good  botanists  are  some- 
times perplexed  to  name  the  pretty  weeds  of 
Alp  or  Apennine  or  Pyrenees,  those  from  New 
Zealand,  the  Kocky  ^fountains  or  of  the 
Himalayas,  that  here  find  a  homo.  One  day 
I  remember  myself  and  four  or  five  others 
could  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  lovely 
Cyananthus  lobatus  that  was  holding  up  its 
bluish-purple  cups  to  the  sun.  There  is  here 
a  wood  garden,  not  so  large,  perhaps,  as  that 
at  Wisley,  but  it  has  been  modelled  on 
similar  Hues.  Here  in  a  snug  opening  a 
pond  has  been  filled  with  M.  Marliac- 
Latour's  choicest  hybrid  Water  Lilies,  white, 
sulphur  and  rose-tinted,  as  well  as  with  other 
aquatic  vegetation.  Rhododendrons  and  aura- 
tum  Lilies  here  do  well,  but  finest  of  all  the 
Japan  Lilies  is  L.  speciosum  rubrura,  5  feet 
to  7  feet  in  height  of  stem,  and  some  plants 
had  spikes  fully  3  feet  long,  studded  with 
shapely  buds  and  great,  reflexed,  wax-like 
rosy  flowers.  PtEonies  of  the  herbaceous  type 
(P.  edulis)  and  also  the  Moutan  varieties 
of  China  grow  here  and  blossom  luxuriantly, 
and  their  highly-tinted  autumuil  foliage  is 
nearly  as  fine  as  that  of  the  cut-leaved  Maples 
or  the  species  of  Ampelopsis  that  cling  to  and 
wreath  the  outhouse  and  other  walls  about 
the  place.  The  bit  of  climber  clad  roof  shown 
in  the  engraving  is  a  sight  in  April  and  j\Iay, 
being  snowed  over  at  that  season  with  Cle- 
matis montaua,  while  later  on  in  the  year  the 
purple  Jackman's  Clematis  and  the  larger 
varieties  of  C.  lanuginosa  jiarentage  hang 
out  their  great  white  and  lilac  and  purple 
stars  on  the  outer  walls.  Then  soon  after  the 
Mountain  Clematis  is  over  comes  the  "Wis- 
taria, and  later  still  Myrtle,  Kccromocarpus 
(Calampelis),  Roses  of  many  kinds,  includ- 
ing many  dainty  Tea-scented  v.irieties,  as  well 
as  other  more  old-fashioned  kinds.  A  little 
mill-race  is  fringed  on  one  side  with  choice 
Ferns  and  alpiues,  these  being  brought 
near  the  eye  as  elevated  on  the  rocky 
banks  5  feet  or  G  feet  above  the  water's 
edge,  along  which  runs  a  little  path  for  visitors. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  tiny  torrent  are  planted 
Bamboos,  Arundo  donax  and  A.  conspicua, 
and  great  clumps  or  branched  trunks  of  the 
Ti  tree  cjf  Xew  Zealand  (Cordyline  australis) 
of  several  forms.  One  very  fine  single-stemmed 
specimen  has  flowered  and  seeded  for  several 
years  in  a  little  enclosed  court  or  yard,  wherein 
two  fresh  and  healthy  golden  flowering  Palms 
(Cham;erops  humilis  var.  Fortunei)  keep  it 
company.  Every  year  one  or  other  of  the  many 
Cordylines  flowers  and  seeds  plentifully,  so 
that  there  are  now  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 


of  their  progeny  scattered  throughout  the 
gardens  of  Ireland.  Nowhere  else  have  I 
seen  Arundo  conspicua  so  luxuriant,  bearing 
aloft  its  feathery  wands,  the  longest  stems 
being  10  feet  or  more  high,  being  here  even 
more  luxuriant  than  is  the  Pampas  Grass 
which  blooms  much  later  in  the  year.  It  is  a 
curious  contrast  to  sec  these  pale  nankeen  or 
whitish  plumesof  the  Arundoouthe  riverbank 
waving  above  the  Typha  or  "  Black  Heads  " 
that  rise  erect  from  the  margin  of  the  river 
below.  Everyone  knows  the  native  Reel 
Mace  or  Typha  as  a  native  of  our  flora,  but 
everyone  does  not  know  that  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland  the  name  for  it  is  "  The 
Banshee's  Rod."  As  luxuriantly  grown  in 
the  deep  rich  mud  of  river  or  po.id  this  plant  is 
very  distinct  andettective  in  port  and  in  colour. 
I  could  say  a  good  deal  more  about  this  (jKI 
mill-house  and  its  garden,  but  no  pen  could 
express  half  of  its  attractions  to  visitors  fond 
of  choice  garden  flowers.  Our  illustration 
gives  a  mere  glimpse  of  its  richness  and 
quaintncss,  but  there  are  other  views  many 
and  varied  equally  as  well  worthy  of  being 
reproduced  by  the  camera  or  the  graver.  It 
is  like  a  gem  in  a  suitable  setting,  the  garden 
being  a  focus-spot  of  interest,  in  the  midst  of 
a  most  beautiful  part  of  the  country.  From 
the  earliest  Aconites,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
Irises,  and  Daffodils  of  spring  to  the  glowing 
IJeech,  Chestnut,  and  Maple  leaves  of  autumn 
there  is  always  something  to  see  and  to  admire. 
Like  all  good  gardens,  it  is  always  growing  ; 
an  addition  here,  an  alteration  there,  and  it 
is  a  garden  of  which  its  genial  owners  are 
justly  proud.  F.  "W.  Burbidgb. 
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ORDERING  SEEDS. 
The  seed  catalogues  now  coming  in  reniiud  us 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  once 
more  order  the  season's  supply  of  seeds.  To 
the  old  hand  this  is  certainly  not  difficult,  but 
to  the  young  hand  it  often  appears  very  per- 
plexing. The  varieties  of  the  different  kinds 
of  vegetables  which  are  supposed  to  follow  each 
other  in  i-egular  rotation  and  the  long  lists  of 
novelties  appear  very  bewildering.  A  young 
man  entering  upon  his  first  responsible 
situation  shoidd  secure  a  list  of  the  kinds 
and  quantity  of  seeds  ordered  the  previous 
year.  The  seedsman  would  no  doubt  be  only 
too  pleased  to  supjily  tliis.  This  Ijeing  at  liand, 
then  a  part  of  the  supposed  difficulty  would  be 
got  over.  The  list  could  then  be  carefully 
looked  through  and  the  order  regulated  accord- 
ing to  taste.  I  always  retain  a  copy  of  the 
previous  year's  seed  list,  and  regulate  tlie 
(juantity  according  to  the  likely  demand,  .and 
also  vary  the  kinds  or  add  novelties  according 
to  fancy.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  order  too 
many  varieties  of  one  vegetable.  Relying  on 
two  or  more  varieties  of  the  well-tried  standard 
vegetables  will  give  far  more  satisfaction.  It 
i^  very  annoying  to  employers  when  a  vegetable 
is  sent  to  table,  and  the  cjuality  gives  satisfac- 
tion, to  be  able  to  have  it  perhaps  only  two  or 
three  times  on  account  of  the  supply  running 
sliDrt.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  gauge  just 
the  quantity  of  any  kin<l  of  veget.-ible  seed,  for 
wh.at  with  destruction  from  i  nsects  indifferent  soi  1, 


iir  a  poor  seed-bed,  and  other  unforeseen  difficul- 
ties, it  would  be  very  unwise  to  cut  the  order 
down  too  low.  With  a  good  seed-time,  there 
are  often  fair  quantities  left  over  in  the  seed 
bags.  For  this  reason  one  is  apt  to  think  that 
the  coming  order  crjuld  be  lessened,  witli  the 
result  perhaps  of  there  being  a  partial  failure 
with  some  varieties,  or  even  entire  failures  with 
others. 

In  ordering  too  many  varieties,  the  climax  in 
this  respect  is  generally  reached  with  Peas,  there 
being  often  as  many  varieties  as  quarts  ordered. 
Probably  several  of  these,  although  they  may 
have  proved  themselves  in  some  gardens  wurtliy 
of  praise,  yet  these  may  be  totally  unsuited  fur 
the  purpose  in  question  in  another  garden. 
Tlie  quality  also  of  some  may  not  be  cared 
for,  as  with  Peas  even  flavour  differs.  Some 
i^f  the  varieties  are  very  sweet  and  also  soft — 
Telephone  for  example,  and  although  this 
might  suit  some  jialates,  it  would  not  others. 
Growing  too  many  varieties  of  Potatoes  is  also 
a  mistake,  four  or  five  kinds,  or  even  less, 
being  sufficient  for  any  garden,  unless  the 
wish  is  to  try  the  varieties  as  they  are  intro- 
duced to  test  their  cjualities.  If  I  try  a  new 
variety,  it  is  to  satisfy  myself  whether  it  is 
worth  cultivating. 

Collections  of  vegetable  seeds  have  latterly 
come  to  the  fore,  the  majority  of  seedsmen 
making  them  up  to  suit  the  dift'erent  sized 
gardens.  For  gentlemen  who  do  not  keep  a 
gardener,  and  who  may  not  be  sufficiently  ac- 
(piainted  with  the  different  kinds,  these  col- 
lections are  useful,  but  fitherwisc  the  lists  are 
best  made  out,  as  amongst  the  kinls  enume- 
rated may  be  some  not  really  required,  and 
not  sufficient  of  others.  I  am  well  aware  that 
in  many  small  gardens  these  collections  have 
given  unbounded  satisfaction,  but  where  the 
kinds  and  varieties  are  known,  ordering  sepa- 
rately is  likely  to  give  the  most  satisfaction. 
In  some  cases  before  ordering,  some  people 
look  up  the  old  seeds,  or  those  left  over  from 
the  past  year,  and  retain  for  sowing  what 
they  may  think  the  l)est,  and  lessen  the 
annual  order  to  this  amount  accordingly. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  very  unwise  proceeding,  for 
although  some  varieties  may  have  sufficient 
vitality  to  grow  the  second  year  after  purchas- 
ing, the  results  are  far  "more  satisfactory  by 
relying  ujion  new  seed.  New  seeds  germinate 
more  readily,  and  the  seedlings  also  make  a  far 
better  growth.  Even  when  new  seeds  are 
.sown  the  seedlings  come  irregularly  through 
the  ground,  thus  showing  that  the  seeds  have 
been  mixed.  It  wUl  therefore  be  gathered  from 
tlie  above  how  essential  it  is  to  purchase  good 
seeds  from  a  reliable  house.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  past  season  was  one  of  the 
worst  on  record  for  the  harvesting  of  seeds  in 
gocid  condition,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
some  of  the  stocks  will  be  very  weak.  This, 
again,  is  sufficient  reason  why  the  seed  order 
sliould  not  be  cut  down  too  closely.  The  advice 
generally  given  by  nurserymen  when  any  kinds 
are  known  or  supposed  to  be  weak  in  germi- 
nating powers  is  to  advise  that  such  be  sown 
more  thickly  than  usual.  As  a  rule,  seeds  are 
more  often  sown  far  too  thickly,  and  in  these 
cases,  if  sown  thicker  .still  and  a  fair  percentage 
germinate,  they  will  be  very  thick  indeed. 
\Vhen  the  advice  to  sow  thicker  than  usual 
is  given,  the  seeds  no  doubt  have  been  previ- 
ously tested  by  the  vendors,  but  in  any  cases 
where  there  is  a  doubt  it  is  well  to  sow  a  little 
in  a  pot,  and  if  placed  in  a  moderately  warm 
structure  the  seeds  will  not  be  long  in  germinat- 
ing, and  the  quantity  germinating  will  he  a  test 
as  to  the  ((uantity  to  sow.  Sowing  seeds  thickly 
is  a  gre.-it   mistake,   and  sowing  tliem  so    that 
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they  appear  through  the  ground  in  such  a 
crowded  state  as  to  require  lieavy  thinning  can- 
not but  be  very  injurious.  A.  Y.   A. 


Truffles. — Truffles,  except  by  name,  arc  quite 
unkaowu  to  many  people  now-a-days.  Now  that 
attention  is  being  turned  to  these  edible  fungi,  the 
following  observations  may  be  interesting  to  those 
people  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  their 
habits,  as  no  doubt  there  are  many  districts  where 
they  grow  naturally,  although  quite  unknown. 
Hunting  them  out  with  dogs  is  not  at  all  a  recent 
innovation,  for  as  a  boy  I  remember  my  father 
having  a  Truffle  dog  which  used  to  go  and  hunt 
when  any  were  required,  a  man  going  along  to  take 
care  of  them.  Tliese  dogs  are  trained  to  have  a 
special  fondness  for  Trulfles,  and  hunt  them  out  by 
scent  with  marked  assiduity.  I  have  found  them 
growing  under  old  Laurels,  also  under  Oaks,  and 
they  have  also  been  found  under  Rhododendrons 
and  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  Truffles  are  seldom 
found  growing  under  the  full  shade  of  the  trees  and 
bushes  mentioned,  but  on  the  outer  edge.  A  light 
calcareous  soil  is  supposed  to  suit  their  requirements, 
but  I  have  found  them  growing  in  the  red  sandy 
loam  of  Herefordshire.  Upon  clearing  out  the 
shrubberies  during  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  we 
used  to  come  upon  quantities.  The  soil  was  very 
solid,  not  having  been  disturbed  for  years.  Upon 
the  Continent,  especially  in  France  and  Germany, 
Truffles  are  cultivated  with  marked  success,  as  tlie 
recent  statistics  published  in  The  Garden  testify. 
In  years  gone  by  they  -were  also  cultivated  in 
England,  although  never  to  a  large  extent.  The 
experiment  of  taking  up  perfectly  ripe  tubers  with 
a  portion  of  the  natural  soil  and  planting  in  likely 
places  where  conditions,  such  as  a  light  calcareous 
soil,  would  be  in  their  favour,  is  well  worth  trying. 
It  is  essential  that  the  tubers  be  perfectly  ripe,  in 
fact  advancing  to  rottenness  to  ensure  t^heir  suc- 
ceeding; this  would  be  in  October  and  November. 
If  the  experiment  of  importing  tubers  from  France 
ba  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  artificial  cultivation, 
the  above  stage  would  have  to  be  reached  if  thev 
are  at  all  likely  to  succeed,  and  a  little  soil  for  sur- 
rounding them  would  also  be  an  advantage,  in  fact 
a  necessity.  Mr.  Tillery.  when  gardener  at  Welbeck, 
succeeded  in  cultivatiiig  Truffles  by  laying  them  on 
the  surface  in  likely  spots  under  Oak  trees  and 
covering  with  a  layer  of  Oak  leaves,  these  being 
kept  in  position  by  covering  with  hurdles. — A.  Y.  A. 

Coleworts.— Speaking  after  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Iggulden's  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eoj'al  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  referring  to  the 
eulogy  of  Coleworts  as  winter  vegetables'bv  the 
writer,  said  that  there  was  now  grown  about  Maid- 
stone a  small  precocious  Cabbage,  which  was  held 
in  higher  esteem  than  were  the  Coleworts.  Per- 
haps he  will  not  mind  giving  readers  of  The  Gar- 
den further  information  respecting  this  variety.  It 
is  very  obvious  that  two  things  "conduce  to'  the 
pipularity  of  Coleworts  with  market  growers.  One 
is  their  comparative  precocity,  not  requiring  to  be 
on  the  ground  long,  and  second,  their  admirable 
adaptability  for  bunching  just  as  pulled,  as  that  is 
the  ordinary  way  in  which  these  little  Cabbages 
are  sent  to  market.  I  do  not  admire  the  plan,  aiid 
find  that  the  hearts  get  greatly  damaged  in  the 
bunching  and  transit.  I  suppose  it  is  too  much  to 
ask  of  every  grower  that  he  should  send  his  Cole- 
worts in  those  large  covered  baskets  which  some 
few  of  the  better  class  growers  favour,  the  useless 
stems  being  left  at  home.  It  would  be  so  much 
better  for  all  our  Cabbages  or  garden  produce  of 
any  description  were  this  plan  to  be  a  common  one. 
Whilst  the  choicest  Colewort  is  the  best  for  bunch- 
ing, because  the  heads  are  flatfish  and  broad,  with- 
out doubt  the  hardy  green  variety  is  at  once  the 
sweetest  and  best  for  ordinary  use.  Being  conical 
also,  it  does  not  suffer  so  much  from  frost  or  snow 
as  do  the  broad  flat  heads.  Then  it  is  a  merit  of 
the  Coleworts  that  they  can  be  planted  so  closely 
together  and  immense  numbers  may  be  grown  oii 
an  acre  of  ground.  Unless  the  Cabbage  to  which 
Mr.  Bunyard  referred  is  very  precocious  and  will 
bear  planting  out  a  foot  apart  to  heart  in,  it  will 


not  do  to  compete  with  the  Colewort.  The  Brassica 
family  is  fertile  in  giving  us  hardy  winter  vege- 
tables ;  the  best  of  all  perhaps  is  the  Brussels 
Sprout,  but  of  all  the  rest  few  are  more  acceptable 
in  their  season  than  are  the  hardy  Coleworts.— 
A.  D.  ^  ' 

Brussels  Sprouts.  -From  what  is  being  written 
and  said  against  the  large  varieties  of  "these,  it 
would  seem  that  they  have  had  their  day.  They 
lasted  in  favour  much  longer  than  I  expected,  but 
the  craze  of  late  years  in  matters  Iloral,  vegetable 
and  fruit  has  been  for  size  more  than  qualitv,  and 
it  is  therefore  subject  for  congratulation  that  the 
latter  is  being  recognised  and  will  prevail  in  the 
end.  At  first  the  big  forms  came  as  a  surprise  and 
took  the  eye,  but  when  it  came  to  the  cooking  and 
eating  they  were  not  in  it,  as  they  have  not  the 
mild  rich  flavour  of  the  old  Imported,  but  are 
coarse  and  strong  and  less  close.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  true  type  may  be  retained  in  all 
its  purity  and  not  get  mixed  or  blended  with  the 
new-comers,  which  there  seemed  much  danger  or 
likelihood  of  being  done.  Instead  of  crossing  them 
it  will  be  much  better  to  keep  selecting  the  very 
finest  sprouted  stems  of  the  Imported  and  seed 
from  them.  In  a  large  or  even  small  batch  of 
plants  there  is  great  variation,  some  of  the  stems 
being  thickly  set  with  bullet-like  sprouts,  while 
those  on  others  are  loose  and  do  not  turn  in  — 
S.  D. 


ONIONS. 

Tho.se  who  saw  the  fine  collection  of  these  bulbs 
staged  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Westminster  on  the  12th  by  Mr.  Deverill 
will  liave  noted  what  progress  has  been  made  of 
late  years,  and  though  I  am  not  one  who  admires 
every  vegetable  because  it  is  large,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  gratified  to  see  our  own  countrymen  grow- 
ing this  bulb  as  well  as  foreigners. '  As  is  well 
known,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  extra  large 
Onions.  Years  ago  such  fine  examples  were  com- 
paratively unknown.  By  growing  these  fine  varie- 
ties an  extra  dish  for  winter  consumption  is  ob- 
tained at  a  time  when  vegetables  are  scarce.  When 
nicely  served  these  large  Onions  form  an  excellent 
dish,  being  much  milder  and  better  flavoured  than 
the  older  kinds.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  many 
of  them  having  a  great  deal  of  the  Spanish  blood 
in  them,  and  though  some  may  object  to  the  latter 
on  account  of  its  bad  keeping  qualities,  by  cross- 
ing it  with  such  well-known  kinds  as  James's  Long 
Keeping,  a  medium  or  winter  keeper  can  now  be 
relied  upon,  provided  the  bulbs  are  well  harvested. 
To  get  these  large  bulbs  special  culture  is  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  not  every  gardener  who  can 
give  the  attention  or  have  the  convenience.  Those 
who  have  must  begin  operations  early  in  the  year, 
so  that  to  get  large  Onions  from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  in 
weight,  sowing  in  the  ordinary  form  is  out  of  the 
question.  To  get  large  bulbs,  the  seed  of  some  of 
these  improved  types,  such  as  Rousham  Park,  Ailsa 
Craig— a  fine  sejection- should  be  sown  at  once. 
Yery  fine  specimens  of  the  latter  variety  were 
exhibited  at  the  international  show  at'  Edin- 
burgh last  autumn,  twelve  bulbs  weighing  22  lbs. 
It  is  an  excellent  Onion  for  general  purposes  sown 
in  the  open,  as  it  keeps  well,  is  a  sturdy  grower, 
and  is  less  subject  to  grub  than  others.  '  Wroxton 
is  also  good,  so  is  Anglo-Spanish.  A  new  kind 
named  Advance  seems  to  be  the  perfection  of  what 
a  good  Onion  should  be.  This  was  specially  noted 
at  the  late  vegetable  conference  at  Chisw'ick  and 
certificated.  There  are  also  others,  such  as  Royal 
Jubilee,  Cocoa-nut,  and  Lord  Keeper,  but  I  have 
named  those  above  as  really  valuable  for  the  pur- 
pose named.  Those  who  are  unable  to  devote  a 
small  pit  or  heated  frame  to  get  their  early  plants 
may  grow  a  few  in  boxes,  and  finally  plant  out  on 
a  warm  border  in  thoroughly  prepared  soil.  The 
Onion  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  accommodating 
of  roots.  The  ground  should  be  deeply  worked, 
and  the  seedlings  should  be  carefully  planted  out 
of  the  boxes  or  frames  after  thoroughly  hardening 
them.  Last  year,  at  this  date,  I  found  we  should  be 
short  of  winter  Onions,  owing  to  the  severe 
weather.     I  sowed  some  seed   of  Rousham    Park 


and  Ailsa  Craig  in  boxes  with  Y'hite  Spanish,  and 
tlie  result  was  bulbs  tar  exceeding  my  expecta- 
tions. For  general  purposes  it  is  difficult  to  beat 
James's  Keeping  aiul  Bedfordshire  Champion.  The 
latter  I  have  grown  for  many  years.  As  is  well 
known,  medium-sized  bulbs  keep  best,  so  that  for 
the  main  crop  it  is  best  to  grow  in  the  usual 
way.  For  early  use  sow  some  of  the  Nuneham 
Park  or  Reading  type  with  the  White  Spanish  or 
Portugal.  For  autumn  sowing  Tiipoli  suits  most 
soils,  and  is  one  of  the  best  and  hardiest  varieties 
grown.  The  soil  for  Onions  cannot  be  made  too 
firm ;  indeed,  looseness  at  sowing  time  is  the 
begiiming  of  many  failures.  Onions  also  like 
assistance  just  at  the  critical  moment,  that  is, 
when  about  G  inches  high.  I  have  used  guano, 
taking  care  to  apply  it  in  showery  weather ;  indeed, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  thoroughly  water  afterwards. 
Manure,  used  at  the  time  referred  to,  often  checks 
grub  and  gives  the  seedlings  a  start.  In  many 
gardens,  especially  old  ones,  the  culture  of  Onions 
is  often  a  difficult  matter  on  account  of  the  ravages 
of  grub  after  a  certain  stage  of  growth  is  reached. 
Much  can  be  done  to  prevent  this  by  attention  to 
the  soil  in  the  winter  months  by  "exposure,  deep 
cultivation,  and  a  free  use  of  soot,  lime,  and  wood 
ashes.  Where  charcoal  refuse  can  be  had,  it  is  an 
excellent  preventive,  and  in  badly  affected  ground 
I  would  advise  using  gas-lime  in  the  autumn  by 
spreading  it  over  the  surface,  letting  it  lie  for  a 
time,  afterwards  digging  it  in.  taking  care  that  the 
lumps  are  broken  as  the  digging  proceeds.  I  have 
also  given  a  lighter  dressing  early  in  the  year  on 
land  not  previously  prepared.  In  many  gardens 
even  burnt  garden  refuse,  placed  on  the  surface 
and  forked  in,  would  save  a  crop.  Dusting  with 
soot,  lime,  and  other  remedies  after  the  maggot 
has  begun  its  work  may  to  some  extent  prevent 
its  ravages,  but  it  is  the  safest  plan  to  prevent 
it  altogether  at  the  start  by  good  cultivation, 
and  by  the  use  of  manures  at  the  moment  the 
young  bulbs  begin  to  make  their  growth. 

G.  Wythbs. 


New  Zealand  Spinach.  —  Useful  as  all 
kinds  of  Spinach  are,  the  one  under  notice  is  by  far 
the  most  valuable,  as  from  a  single  plaut  it  is  astonish- 
ing the  amount  that  can  be  gathered.  Last  year  I 
began  to  gather  from  some  plants  of  this  Spinach  at 
the  oommeneement  of  July,  and  at  the  latter  end  of 
November  many  dishes  could  be  had.  I  simply  pro- 
tected it  by  a  few  mats  on  frosty  nights.  Some  may 
say  it  is  not  of  as  good  a  flavour,  but  I  never  hear  any 
complaint. — Dorset. 

'Winter  Spinach.. — In  the  admirable  paper  on 
"  Winter  Vegetables, "  furnished  to  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  on  the  11th  inst.  by  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden,  he  put  in  a  strong  plea  for  the  larger  use 
of  Spinach  for  winter  consumption.  I  have  to 
differ  from  hiru  on  the  minor  point  that  a  sheltered 
position  is  absolutely  essential  for  Spinach,  because 
it  is  grown  in  the  market  fields  in  great  breadths, 
and  always  proves  to  he  a  very  profitable  crop.  Its 
great  merit  to  the  grower  lies  in  its  never  creating 
a  glut,  and  every  week  all  through  the  winter,  ex- 
cept when  the  ground  is  coveretl  with  snow,  some 
two  or  three  gatherings  can  be  had.  Whilst  Mr. 
Iggulden  naturally  urges  the  special  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  the  winter  crop,  it  is  a  fact  that  out  in 
the  fields  the  preparation  of  the  ground  is  rarely 
other  than  turning  it  over  with  the  plough  once 
after  early  Peas  or  Potatoes  have  been  taken  off, 
then  rolling  and  harrowing  it.  The  seed  is  drilled  in, 
the  ground  again  harrowed  and  rolled,  and  so  left. 
Market  growers  thin  somewhat  hard  ;  indeed,  I  have 
often  thought  much  too  hard,  but  they  may  have 
good  reasons  for  so  doing.  Of  course,  the  work  of 
thinning  is  usually  done  by  labourers,  who,  whilst 
expert  with  the  hoe,  yet  are  none  too  careful  in 
the  thinning  of  the  plants.  The  severe  picking  to 
which  the  foliage  is  subjected  during  the  winter 
lenders  very  hard  thinning  of  the  plants  needless 
Two  good  sowings,  one  early  in  August  and  one 
about  the  third  week,  usually  suffice,  but  the  crop 
materially  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil 
and  the  nature  of  the  weather  during  the  autumn. 
Spinach  is  not  so  much  in  demand  until  the  autumn 
Cauliflowers  are  getting  scarce,  but  it   comes  in 
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admir.-ilily  with  Biilssrls  Sprouts.  S|iiii:ii'li  does 
not  take  mucli  niit  of  theKrom"'.  wliilst  fi-w  similar 
winter  crops  produce  so  niueh  leafage  at  such  small 
cost  or  sacrifice. — A.  D. 


FORCING  E.\RLY  VEGETABLES  ON 
HOTBEDS. 
Those  who  are  responsible  for  keeping;  up  the 
supply  of  vegetables  are  aware  of  tlie  advantages 
of  obtaining  early  those  kinds  which  may  be 
forwarded  by  forcing,  and  such  being  secured, 
it  generally  gives  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
It  does  not  matter  to  what  extent  the  usual 
winter  kinds  have  been  provided,  such  as  the 
various  Kales,  Broccoli,  Leeks,  and  the  usual 
routine  of  root  crops,  the  palate  is  apt  to  tire  of 
these  unless  they  can  be  varied  by  forced  produce. 
Certainly,  it  will  depend  upon  the  means  or  appli- 
ances provided  whether  forced  produce  may  be 
secured  or  not,  for  without  the  ways  and  means, 
no  man — let  him  be  ever  so  painstaking  or  perse- 
vering— can  be  expected  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
which  would  beset  his  path  without  the  aid  of  pits 
or  frames  and  also  a  certain  amount  of  fermenting 
material.  With  these  aids  provided,  then  the  for- 
warding of  early  vegetables  could  be  carried  out 
in  a  successful  manner.  I  look  upon  a  good 
supply  of  fermenting  material  as  being  a  surer 
aid  to  secure  good  produce  than  even  heated 
pits,  unless  it  be  with  such  vegetables  as 
French  Beans,  or  even  Potatoes  and  Asparagus, 
although  these  two  latter  kinds  are  generally  the 
most  satisfactory  when  one  is  supplemented  by 
the  other.  Fermenting  material  stimulates  growth 
without  unduly  drj'ing  up  the  atmosphere,  and 
with  a  body  of  this  for  bottom-he.at  root  crops  are 
more  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Carrots,  Radishes, 
and  Potatoes,  as  root  crops,  are  seldom  found  fault 
with  for  being  too  early,  and,  of  course,  the  same 
may  be  said  with  the  top-growth  kinds,  as  French 
Beans,  Asparagus,  or  even  Lettuce.  Rhubarb  and 
Seakale  can  hardly  come  under  the  heading  of 
forced  vegetables  in  the  same  sense  as  the  other 
varieties  mentioned,  for  although  these  are  forced, 
certainly  they  are  different  from  the  other  kinds,  so 
need  not  further  be  referred  to. 

Gentle  and  lasting  hotbeds  are  what  is  needed, 
and  this  can  only  be  provided  with  abundance  of 
good  stable  litter  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  leaves, 
preferably  Oak  or  Beech,  although  others  may  be 
relied  upon  when  these  are  not  forthcoming.  At 
the  present  day,  now  that  heating  by  hot  water  and 
light  structures  may  be  had  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  formerly,  the  old  system  of  heating  by  fer- 
menting material  has  gone  out  of  date.  Merely 
carting  the  litter  from  the  stables,  and  mixing  a 
quantity  of  leaves  with  it,  to  be  made  up  into  a  bed 
at  once,  is  almost  worse  than  nothing  at  all.  In 
the  first  place,  this  would  heat  so  violently  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  plant  any  kind  of  vegetable  for  fear 
of  its  being  injured  by  burning,  and  also  because 
when  once  this  violent  heat  stage  has  passed,  the 
bed  as  rapidly  cools,  until  the  heat  is  very  quickly 
expended,  and  of  little  use  for  stimulating  the 
crop.  A  gentle  and  lasting  heat  is  what  is  wanted, 
and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  properly  preparing 
the  material.  The  litter  must  be  well  shaken  out 
in  the  act  of  turning,  the  leaves  also  being  added 
as  the  work  proceeds.  In  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two  the  mass  will  require  turning  again, 
and  perhaps  again  and  again,  until  the  violent 
heat  is  expended,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
forming  into  beds.  In  my  own  case  I  have 
deep  brick  pits,  and  although  with  these  linings 
cannot  be  added,  yet  by  well  preparing  the 
material,  the  brick  walls  confine  the  heat  suffi- 
ciently to  bring  the  crop  to  maturity.  The 
heating  m.aterial  being  confined,  the  heat  is  not 
blown  out  to  the  same  extent  as  when  the  beds  are 
exposed.  This  is  the  more  reason  why  hotbeds  are 
best  formed  in  sheltered  places  out  of  the  range  of 
rough  winds.  In  making  the  beds  well  shake  out 
the  m.ateri.al  as  the  work  proceeds,  building  the 
sides  up  perpendicuhrly,  beating  them  well   with 


till'  baik  of  the  fork.  Placing  the  material  ou 
in  layers  and  trampling  it  down  is  not  the  b(;st 
.system  to  adopt  in  making  a  hotbed.  The  depth 
of  the  beds  must  be  gauged  liy  the  crop  it  is  desiriil 
to  plant.  For  instance,  a  depth  of  3  feet  will  \)c 
ample  for  Carrots  and  Radishes,  the  same  for  Let- 
tuces, and  for  the  earliest  Potatoes  4  feet,  although 
later  on  3  feet  will  be  ample.  The  beds  should  be 
formed  about  6  inches  larger  than  the  frames  to  be 
placed  on  them,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  place 
other  fermenting  m.-iterial  within  the  frame  to  assist 
in  bringing  it  up  to  the  desired  height. 

Ordinary  garden  soil  is  not  the  be.st  for  the  crops 
to  root  into,  unless  leaf  soil  and  burned  garden 
refuse  or  any  lighter  material  that  will  assist  in  en- 
suring a  genial  root  run  be  added  to  it.  Old  pot- 
ting soil,  also  the  old  material  which  has  been 
utilised  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons  with  the  addi- 
tion of  burned  refuse,  is  as  good  as  anything  for 
the  purpose,  and  a  depth  of  8  inches  or  9  inches 
of  this  spread  equally  over  the  frame  will  ensure 
rooting  space  suitable  for  any  vegetable  crop. 
Carrots  and  Radishes  may  well  have  a  frame  or 
jjart  given  up  to  each,  although  the  latter  may 
well  find  a  place  in  the  Potato  frame,  being  ready 
for  use  before  being  smothered  up  with  the  Po- 
tatoes. The  evil  generally  is  in  sowing  the  Radish 
seed  too  thickly,  as  in  this  case  one  crop  spoils 
the  other,  and  especially  the  Radishes.  The  Po- 
tato sets  being  previously  sprouted,  these  should 
be  set  out  not  less  than  15  inches  apart  in  drills 
drawn  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  depth.  Whatever 
crops  are  grown,  it  will  greatly  depend  upon  the 
management  of  the  frames  whether  they  turn  out 
satisfactory  or  not.  Allowing  the  soil  to  become 
so  dry  as  to  shrink  from  the  frames  is  a  grievous 
evil.  Although  Potatoes  do  not  show  signs  of 
distress  so  quickly  as  Radishes,  Carrots  or  even 
Lettuce,  yet  the  produce  will  be  very  scanty  unless 
the  soil  is  kept  nicely  moist.  Radishes  and  Carrots 
would  also  be  poor  in  quality  and  tough  in  texture, 
and  the  quicker  they  are  grown  the  more  satis- 
factory the  crop.  Keeping  the  frames  unduly  close, 
and  perhaps  forgetting  about  the  ventilation  until 
the  temperature  is  raised  high  by  sun-heat,  and 
then  suddenly  giving  perhaps  a  great  amount  rif 
air,  cannot  but  affect  the  crop  to  a  serous  extent. 
Leaving  the  ventilation  on  too  long,  although  this 
may  not  affect  the  growth  to  a  serious  extent,  yet 
by  closing  early  so  as  to  retain  as  much  solar  heat 
in  the  frame  as  consistent  with  safety,  often  makes 
a  difference  of  a  fortnight  in  the  time  of  the  crops 
coming  to  maturity,  and  which  is  to  be  considered 
when  perhaps  forcing  against  time.  Covering  up 
the  frames  during  the  night  is  another  detail 
which  should  not  be  neglected,  taking  the  pre- 
caution, however,  of  not  covering  up  so  early  as  to 
exclude  daylight,  also  uncovering  early  enough  in 
the  morning  for  the  same  means — small  points 
certainly,  but  often  neglected. 

Coming  to  Lettuce,  .see  what  capital  produce  may 
be  had  liy  the  aid  of  shallow  and  gentle  hotbeds. 
Forcing  Lettuce  is  resorted  to  a  deal  more  than 
formerly,  and  this  change  was  brought  about  on 
account  of  the  Parisian  market  gardeners  sup- 
plying our  markets  with  sweet  and  tender  Lettuce, 
whilst  in  our  own  gardens  such  produce  was  (Con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  And  indeed  our  markets 
are  still  principally  provided  from  that  source. 
At  one  time  this  kind  of  Lettuce  was  looked  upfm 
as  only  being  able  to  be  produced  in  France,  but 
quite  as  good  may  be  grown  in  this  country,  adopt- 
ing the  hotbed  system.  Varieties  of  the  Early 
Paris  Market  are  the  kinds  used,  and  from  plants 
provided  by  autumn  sowing  already  under  hand- 
lights  or  cloches  placed  rather  thickly  together 
on  long  and  shallow  hotbeds,  the  earliest  are 
now  ready  and  followed  liy  others.  Certainly 
light,  artificially  heated  structures  have  superseded 
hotbeds,  and  have  to  be  resorted  to  where  fer- 
menting material  cannot  be  had,  but  the  latter  is 
still  the  best  for  many  purposes.  A.  Y.  A. 


Cocoa-nut  refuse  as  a  protector.— Cocoa- 
nut  refuse  is  now  largely  used  to  protect  plants 
and  bulbs  from  frost  during  the  winter,  and  when 
moderately  dry  it  has  great  resisting  power,  but  of 


cmiise  wlirn  saturated  with  wet  the  frost  y.enetii.les 
much  more  dee|jly.  When  it  is  employed  in  this 
way  the  fad  should  be  lioriie  in  mind  that  new 
refu.se  will  resist  the  frost  far  better  than  the  old 
and  partially  decayed  will  do.  In  the  case  of  im- 
ported Lily  bulbs  which  arc  intended  for  flowering 
in  pots  many  prefer  to  lay  them  in  a  little  while 
before  potting  till  the  roots  just  show  signs  of 
starting,  and  where  this  is  done,  no  better  covering 
could  be  found  than  this  refuse  which  keeps  out 
the  frost  and  maintains  just  sufficient  moisture 
around  the  bulbs  to  allow  them  gradu.ally  to  re- 
cover from  the  period  of  dryness  through  which 
they  have  passed.  All  except  one  of  the  Lilies 
that  are  largely  grown  for  flowering  in  pots  root 
much  better  if  they  are  in  the  first  place  laid  in  a 
sheltered  spot  out  of  doors  and  covered  with  cocoa- 
nut  refuse  than  they  will  if  taken  indoors  at  once. 
The  exception  is  the  longiflorum  group,  one  of 
which,  Harrisi,  comes  from  America  in  large 
quantities  about  the  month  of  August,  and  when 
needed  for  early  flowering  they  should  be  potted 
at  once,  as  the  roots  at  the  base  are  by  the  time 
they  reach  here  ready  to  start.  One  very  necessary 
caution  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  cocoa-nut 
refuse  is  on  no  account  to  employ  it  as  a  medium 
in  which  to  lay  in  bulbs  or  tubers  of  any  kind  that 
are  to  be  kept  in  a  heated  structure,  as  the  refuse 
becomes  dry  and  draws  all  the  moisture  from  the 
subjects  committed  to  its  care.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  such  things  as  Achimenes,  Tydjeas, 
Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  and  Caladiums,  which  if  turned 
out  of  the  pots  they  have  grown  in  will  keep  much 
better  in  sand  than  in  cocoa-nut  refuse,  for  unless 
damped  frequently  they  are  in  this  last  very  liable 
to  perish  from  dryness,  and  if  to  obviate  this  they 
are  frequently  watered,  decay  is  apt  to  set  in. — H.  P. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


PITT  AS  A  TREE  PLANTER. 
That  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt  wa.s 
fond  of  trees  and  planting,  Hohvood  Park  plainly 
shows,  for  not  only  were  the  ramparts  of  the 
British  canij)  planted  by  him,  but  likewise  many 
of  the  shrubberies  around  the  mansion,  while  at 
least  two  giant  Oaks,  remnants  of  the  old 
Kentish  forests,  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
great  statesman.  \\'  ith  what  ardour  Pitt  applied 
liimself  to  planting  will  be  seen  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed from  Downing  Street  to  his  mother, 
dated  November  13,  178G,  in  ■which  he  says  : 
"  To-morrow  I  hope  to  get  to  HoUwood  (Pitt 
always  spelt  Hohvood  with  two  I's)  where  I  am 
impatient  to  look  at  my  work.  I  must  carry 
there,  however,  only  my  passion  for  planting, 
and  leave  tliat  of  cutting  entirely  to  Burton.' 
It  is  recorded  that  when  night  drew  on  the 
work  of  jilanting  was  frequently  not  interrupted, 
but  completed  by  lantern-light.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  wlio  was  exceedingly  fond  of  visiting  his 
friend  at  Hohvood,  says  in  his  diary  :  "Walked 
about  after  breakfast  with  Pitt  and  Granville. 
We  sallied  forth,  armed  with  bUl-hooks,  cutting 
new  walks  from  one  large  tree  to  another  through 
the  thickets  of  Hohvood  copses."  Sir  George 
Rose  says  :  ' '  Pitt  took  the  greatest  delight  in 
his  residence  at  Hohvood,  which  he  enlarged 
and  imiiroved  (it  may  be  truly  said)  with  hi.s 
own  hands.  Often  have  I  seen  him  working  in 
his  woods  and  gardens  with  his  labourei-s  for 
whole  days  together,  undergoing  considerable 
bodily  fatigue,  and  with  so  much  eagi?rness  and 
assiduity,  that  you  woidd  sn]ipose  the  culture  of 
his  villa  to  be  the  principal  occupation  of  his 
life." 

Pitt's  Oak  stands  within  a  stone's-throw  of 
Holwood  House  and  without  the  garden  wall. 
The  tree  stands  upon  a  conical  mound,  part  of 
the  old  encampments,  and,  though  hollow,  is  in 
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a  liealthy  and  tliriving  condition.  It  was  Mr. 
Pitt's  habit  to  sit  and  read  beneath  the  sjiread- 
ing  branches  of  this  stately  Oak.  The  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows  :  At  1  yard  from  the  ground 
level  the  stem  girths  20  feet  1  inch,  and  at  8 
feet  it  divides  into  four  massive  limbs,  the  two 
largest  of  which  girth  f»  feet  6  inches  and  9 
feet  4  inches  at  2  feet  from  point  of  juncture 
with  the  main  stem.  The  branch-spread  is 
wide  in  proportion  to  the  tree's  height,  covering 
as  it  does  a  space  of  57  feet  in  diameter,  while 
the  total  height  is  only  about  3G  feet.  The  stem 
is  hollow  from  4  feet  upwards  to  the  point 
where  the  branches  begin  to  ramify,  but  the 
tree  is  otherwise  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  as 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  rich  abundance  of 
glaucous  green  foliage,  as  well  as  by  tlie  numer- 
ous strong  shoots  that  are  annually  emitted  by 
the    stem    and    larger    branches.     To    prevent 


tion  to  bring  forward  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade."  These  words  are  engraved  en  a  stone 
cliair  which  Earl  Stanhope  had  set  up  close  to 
tliis  hist(.iric  tree  in  1862,  by  the  permission  of 
Lord  Cranworth,  who  then  owned  the  estate. 
At  3  feet  and  5  feet  from  the  ground  the  stem 
of  this  ancient  Oak  girths  18  feet  1  inch  and  18 
feet  3  inches  respectively,  the  total  height  being 
42  feet,  and  the  spread  of  branches  51  feet  in 
diameter.  At  CJ  feet  from  the  ground  this  tree 
divides  into  two  ^formerly  four,  two  having 
been  broken  oft")  massive  limbs,  the  girth  of 
each  at  the  point  of  junction  being  11  feet  4 
inches  and  10  feet  3  inches.  The  centre  is  hol- 
low and  forms  an  open  space  4A  feet  in  dia- 
meter, while  the  roots  extend,  on  the  lower  side 
in  particular,  for  11  feet  in  length  above  ground, 
thus  aftbrding  a  convenient  seat  for  the  weary 
traveller  or  hard-worked  politician. 
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damage  by  the  wind,  the  larger  limbs  have 
been  bound  together  by  iron  bands  and  rods, 
and  altogether  the  tree  may  now  be  pronounced 
as  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  and,  con- 
sidering its  age,  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  It 
is  the  variety  known  as  Quercus  Robur  pedun- 
culata. 

The  "  AVilberf orce  "  Oak  (here  shown  previous 
to  its  being  fenced  in)  stands  alongside  the 
public  path  that  leads  through  the  park.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  tree  under  which  Pitt  and 
Wilberforce  were  seated  when  the  latter  resolved 
to  bring  forward  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  following  note  in  reference  to 
this  episode  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
diary  of  the  year  1788  :  "  At  length,  I  well  re- 
member, after  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Pitt  in 
the  open  air  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree  at  Hol- 
wood,  just  abov?  the  steep  descent  into  the  vale 
of  Keston,  I  resolved  to  give  notice  on  a  fit 
occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  my  iiiten 


In  1889  the  tree  was  surrounded  by  an  iron 
fence  to  prevent  public  interference,  the  stem, 
branches  and  even  outer  twigs,  but  particularly 
the  bark,  having  from  time  to  time  been  cut  and 
broken,  to  be  carried  away  as  relics  of  the  tree 
and  its  associations.  Previous  to  the  fencing 
being  erected  the  hollow  stem  was  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  and  the  aperture  covered  with  lead, 
thus  to  a  great  extent  preventing  the  ingress 
of  water  and  assisting  in  the  preservation  of 
the  tree.  The  larger  branches  were  at  the 
same  time  bound  together  by  iron  bands  and 
rods,  these  weighing  fully  360  lbs.  The  fence 
was  erected  on  the  spot,  this  being  found  neces- 
sary owing  to  the  ii-regular  ground  surface,  the 
total  cost  of  protecting  the  tree  being  £51. 

That  Pitt  planted  the  trees  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  camp  there  is  conclusive  evidence, 
whUe  that  many  others  on  the  Holwood  pro- 
perty were  planted  at  his  in.stigation  I  have  had 
ample  chances  of  observing,  as  on  cutting  Over 


.such  as  had  been  uprooted  by  the  wind  I  care- 
fully counted  the  annual  rings  of  woody  matter, 
an<l  in  most  cases  these  coincide  with  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  Pitt  lived  at  Holwood. 
The  trees  used  by  Pitt  for  the  ornamentation  of 
the  fortifications  are  principally  the  Scots  and 
Cluster  Pines  (Pinus  .sylvestris  and  P.  Pinaster) 
and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  indeed,  in  judging 
from  the  number  of  these  dotted  about,  usually 
in  formal-shajjed  clumps  of  from  seven  to  a  dozen 
trees  in  each,  they  would  appear  to  have  been 
his  favourite  Conifers.  The  planting  of  the 
cinii)  has  been  executed  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner, great  skUl  being  displayed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  clumps,  so  that  they  present 
quite  a  natural  appearance,  especially  when 
viewed  from  the  centre  of  the  area  enclosed  by 
the  ramparts.  Generally  the  trees  have  been 
arranged  in  clumps  of  five,  seven,  and  nine, 
but  occasionally  in  twos  and  threes,  and  single 
trees  have  also  been  used  with  telling  eflect  in 
adorning  these  grounds.  Immediately  to  the 
right  of  the  remains  of  the  old  road  from  Caesar's 
Well  to  the  camp  is  a  clump  of  Scots  Fir,  seven 
in  number,  and  planted  in  an  oval.  These  trees 
are  of  about  an  equal  height  (G8  feet)  and  the 
largest  girths,  at  3  feet  and  5  feet  from  the 
ground,  6  feet  10  inches  and  6  feet  7  inches  ; 
while  the  distance  apart  at  which  they  stand 
is  9  feet.  Further  along,  towards  Holwood 
House,  another  clump  of  seven  trees,  jdanted 
in  circular  form,  is  to  be  seen,  the  individual 
trees  standing  5  feet  apart.  The  largest  tree 
of  this  clump  girths  7  feet  3  inches  and  6  feet 
7  inches  at  3  feet  and  5  feet  from  the  ground. 
Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  the 
formal  planting  of  Scots  Firs  on  the  British 
camp,  but  those  already  given  are  enough  t;o 
sliow  the  peculiar  way  in  which  these  historic 
remains  were  rendered  beautiful  by  tree  plant- 
ing. Several  specimens  of  the  Cluster  Pine 
(Pinus  Pinaster),  the  Weymouth  Pine  (P.  Stro- 
l)us),  a  couple  of  Lebanon  Cedars,  .some  Birches 
(these  may,  however,  be  self-sown),  and  a  spe- 
cimen or  two  of  the  Strawberiy  tree  (Arbutus 
UneJlo)  may  also  be  included  amongst  the  trees 
tliat  were  used  by  Pitt  in  planting  the  entrench- 
ments of  the  camp. 

Pitt  was  severely  censured  for  his  decided  im- 
provements in  Yjlanting  and  laying  out  the  camp 
at  Holwood,  but  this  was  oidy  what  might 
have  been  expected,  as  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  dealing  with  relics  of  the  past  one 
has  to  tread  on  hallowed  ground,  and  universal 
satisfaction  in  such  cases  has  been  proved  to  be 
quite  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Long,  afterwards  Lord  Farnborough, 
when  shown  Pitt's  improvements  exclaimed, 
"You  have  spoilt  the  camp  for  ever!"  refer- 
ring, however,  more  to  the  levelling  than  to  the 
jjlanting.  Lord  Bathurst  says,  "  Mr.  Pitt  was 
fond  of  Holwood,  and  showed  taste  in  the 
planting,  but  mismanaged  the  water  .sadly,  and 
laughed  when  I  remonstrated  against  his  level- 
ling, as  he  did,  part  of  the  fortifications  in  the 
Roman  (British)  camp  there." 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Hewlett  Cooper,  author  of 
"Old  Keston,"  says,  "That  though  Mr.  Pitt 
acknowledged  a  '  passion  for  planting,'  planting 
was  certaiidy  not  that  great  man's  forte.  It  is 
surprising  that  a  lady  of  so  much  taste  as  Lady 
Farnborough,  with  whom  Mr.  Pitt  chiefly 
planned  his  alterations,  did  not  restrain  him 
from  affording  a  proof  to  posterity— at  least  in 
his  an-angement  of  the  Holwood  grounds— of 
his  deficiency  in  taste  and  artistic  arrangement. 
What,  for  instance,  could  be  worse  taste  than 
t(j  plant  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  camp  those 
clumps  of  Firs,  whose  roots  have  greatly  dis- 
torted their  original  ccnformaticn  ?" 
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Now  this  is  ratlier  severe  criticism,  and,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  must  have  been  written  by 
those  who  were  unaciiuainted  with  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  Tlie  planting  of  tlie  camp 
is  admitted  by  those  who  are  well  competent  to 
judge  to  have  been  perfnrmed  in  an  admirable 
manner,  great  skill  having  been  displayed  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  various  elunqis,  so  that 
they  present  quite  a  natural  appearance,  espe- 
cially when  viewed  from  the  centre  of  the  area 
enclosed  by  the  rampartn.  From  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  ramparts,  it  must  have  lieen  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  arrange  clumps  so 
that  they  would  harmonise  with  their  surround- 
ings in  so  fitting  a  way  as  Pitt  planted  those 
on  the  camp.  The  narrowness  of  the  ramparts, 
too,  explains  why  the  clumps  were  composed  of 
so  few  trees  in  each,  and  of  the  rather  unusual 
shapes  they  took.  Than  the  particular  trees 
used  by  Pitt  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  camp, 
no  more  suitable  kinds  could  have  been  em- 
])loyed  ;  indeed  to  a  nuich  greater  extent  than 
any  other  the  Scots  or  Highland  Pine  is  pecu- 
liarly in  character  with  a  British  fortification. 

In  the  removal  of  trees  and  shrubs,  Pitt 
showed  himself  to  be  an  arboriculturist  of  no 
mean  taste,  and  some  of  the.se  "  cuttings  "  at 
Holwood  wore  decided  improvements— that,  for 
instance,  through  the  northern  slirubberies, 
opening  to  view  a  magnificent  landscape  of  the 
surrounding  countrj',  and  to  which  a  writer  in 
the  European  Magazine  alludes  as  follows  :  "  The 
house  stands  on  a  high  hill.  The  gentlemen  who 
liave  hitherto  li\-ed  in  it,  judging  not  much  good 
was  to  be  had  from  the  north,  had  defended  it 
in  thatquai'ter  by  large  plantations  of  Evergreens, 
but  the  present  possessor  (Pitt)  has  cut  down 
these  plantations,  and  seems  to  be  open  to  every- 
thing that  comes  from  that  delightful  region" 
(an  allusion  to  Mr.  Pitt's  coquetting  with  Lord 
North).  A.  D.  Webster. 

HoUydah,  Kestov,  Kent. 


HARDY     SHIUBS     THAT     HAVE    RECEIVED 

CERTIFICATES  DURING  IH'.H. 
The  list  of  hardy  shrubs  that  have  been  awarded 
certificates  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
during  the  past  year  is  not  an  extensive  one,  and 
several  of  those  so  honoured  have  been  known  for 
some  years,  and  are  now  pretty  well  distributed ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  are  quite  new,  or 
put  into  commerce  so  recently  that  they  are  but 
little  known.  There  was  nothing  exhibited  during 
the  year  that  showed  so  wide  a  divergence  from  its 
allies  already  in  cultivation  as  the  red-flowered 
Broom  (C'vtisus  scoparius  Andreanus)  of  ISilO, 
which  quickly  rose  into  popular  favour.  Hamamelis 
Zuccariniana.  which  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
on  February  10,  was  the  first  shrub  to  which  an 
award  was  given.  It  is  one  of  the  Japanese  Witch 
Hazels,  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  Hamamelis 
arborea.  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  THE 
Garden',  June  18.  1891.  H.  Zuccariniana  differs 
from  this  last  in  being  less  vigorous  in  growth, 
w'.iile  the  blossoms  are  also  of  a  paler  yellow.  Of 
Azalea  sinensis  or  mollis,  some  double-flowered 
forms  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  and  to  two  of 
them  awards  of  merit  were  given.  They  were  Norma, 
of  an  orange-red  colour,  and  Mecene,  white  with  a 
yellow  tinge  on  the  exterior.  These  double-flowered 
forms  of  this  popular  Azalea  will  no  doubt  be  grown 
extensively  in  the  future,  especially  for  flowering 
under  glass,  as  not  only  do  they  afford  variety,  but 
the  individual  blooms  also  last  longerthan  the  single 
ones  In  both  cases  the  doubling  was  caused  by 
an  inner  row  of  segments  the  same  in  number  as 
the  outer  ones.  The  plants  shown  had  evidently 
been  brought  on  indoors.  Lilacs  with  double 
flowers  were  represented  by  some  half-a-dozen 
varieties  at  the  Temple  siiow.  and  awards  of 
merit  were  bestowed   upon    two  of   thcni.  while 


a  tliird  had  been  recognised  in  the  same 
way  at  the  previous  meeting.  The  names  of  the 
tliree  varieties  are  President  Leon  Simon,  a  kind  of 
])inkish  lilac ;  Madame  Lemoine,  white :  and  Michael 
IJiichner,  lilac  shaded  with  purple.  The  whole  of 
these  Lilacs  were  raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy, 
who  has  put  into  commerce  a  number  of  other 
varieties  all  with  double  blossoms.  As  the  range 
in  colour  is  not  great,  the  three  varieties  enumerated 
.above  are  sufScient  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and 
they  also  appear  to  be  the  most  distinct  of  any  that  I 
have  seen.  Spiraea  Bumalda  Knap  Hill  Crimson  is  a 
very  superior  form  of  S.Bumalda,  and  one  of  themost 
charming  of  all  low-growing  shrubs.  The  typical 
S.  Bumalda,  which  by  the  way  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  S.  callosi  or  j.aponica,  reaches  a 
height  of  about  a  couple  of  feet,  and  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  summer  every  shoot  is  terminated 
by  a  flattened  corymb  of  pretty  pink  blossoms. 
This  new  form  is  in  all  respects  a  counterpart  of 
the  type,  except  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  rich  carmine,  almost  crimson,  and  very 
striking  indeed  when  at  their  best.  It  is  perhaps 
the  finest  flowering  shrub  that  received  an  award 
during  the  past  season.  This  variety  originated.  I 
believe,  at  Knap  Hill,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Jlr. 
W.aterer  has  yet  sent  it  out. 

Hypericum  Moserianum  is  remarkable  from  its 
hybrid  origin.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  the 
Japanese  Hypericum  patulum  with  the  European 
H.  calycinum,  and  in  appearance  is  about  midway 
between  its  parents.  This  shrub  was  raised  by  JI. 
Moser.  of  Versailles,  after  whom  it  was  named,  and 
was  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  IH.Sf),  so  that  being  of 
easy  propagation  it  is  now  pretty  well  distributed. 
Weigela  hortensis  nivea,  for  which  Messrs.  A'eitch 
were  awarded  a  first  class  certificate  on  June  2S, 
is  a  very  beautiful  white-flowered  Weigela,  but  is 
now  an  old  and  well-known  variety,  in  proof  of 
which  I  mav  sav  that  it  was  offered  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  catalogue  for  1881  at  quite  a  cheap  rate, 
so  that  even  then  it  was  far  from  new.  This  variety 
is  of  a  rather  loose  spreading  style  of  growth,  while 
the  leaves  are  broad  and  rugose  in  character.  The 
clusters  of  pure  white  flowers  are  borne  in  great 
profusion,  and  it  is  in  that  stage  a  very  handsome 
shrub.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  one 
iither  white-flowered  Weigela,  and  that  is  W.  Can- 
dida, totally  different  from  the  preceding,  forming 
as  it  does  a  somewhat  upright-habited  bush,  with 
rather  long  pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
during  their  earlier  stages  slightly  tinged  with 
green.  Azalea  odorata  .alba plena,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  at  the  Temple,  is  a  very  pretty  hardy  Azalea, 
with  double  blush-coloured  blossoms.  Rhododen- 
dron Rosalie  Seidel,  of  which  some  beautiful  dwarf 
flowering  exanqjles  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
is  one  of  the  Iiardy  varieties  with  large  heads  of 
blossoms,  their  colour  being  pure  white  with  the 
exception  of  a,  few  pink  spots  in  the  interior. 
Escallonia  exoniensis  is  a  very  pretty  Escallonia  of 
hybrid  origin,  that  forms  rather  a  compact  bush, 
clothed  with  deep  green  leaves.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  great  profusion,  have  the  tube  pink, 
and  the  expanded  portion  of  a  lighter  tint.  Eteag- 
nus  pungens  variegata  is  a  very  pretty  varie- 
gated form  of  the  evergreen  Oleasters,  the  no- 
menclature of  which  is.  however,  in  a  very  con- 
fused state.  That  shown  under  the  above  name  b}- 
Messrs.  Veitch  is  dwarfer  in  habit  than  most  of  the 
others.  The  central  portion,  and  indeed  the  greater 
part  of  the  leaf  is  yellow,  the  green  being  limited 
in  some  cases  to  quite  a  narrow,  but  irregular 
margin.  Indigofer.a  Gerardiana  floribunda  alba. 
a  pretty  leguminous  plant,  for  which  Messrs.  Veitch 
were  awarded  a  first  class  certificate  on  June  27. 
was  so  attractive  as  to  well  merit  the  honour,  that 
is  if  a  certificate  has  not  been  before  bestowed  upon 
it,  but  on  July  8.  1884.  an  equal  award  was  made 
to  a  plant  from  the  same  exbiliitors  under  the  name 
of  I.  floribunda  alba.  It  is  diflicidt  to  sny  without 
actual  comparison,  but  last  year's  plant,  if  not 
identical  with  the  older  one.  reminded  me  greatly 
of  it.  and  I.  floribunda  is  really  Init  a  synonym  of 
I.  Gerardiana. 

Clematis  ,Smith's  Snow  White  Jackmani,  though 
not  actually  a  shrub,  is  of  a  woody  character,  so 
that  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  herein.    It  is  a  pure 


wliitc-fiowerecl  vaiiety.  but  little  can  be  said  as 
to  its  merits,  unless  it  is  tested  out  of  doors  under 
the  same  conditions  as  Jacknian's  Clematis.      T. 


SHORT  NOTE.— TREES  AND  SERVES. 

Chimonantlius  fra grans,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
eulK'd,  Calycauthu.s  [pi-a'rcix,  well  deserves  a  wall,  aud 
nn  .ranU'n,  however  small,  .should  be  without  it.  I  re- 
cently .saw  this  plant  so  treated  upwards  of  7  feet  hijrh 
aud  ladeu  with  its  delightfully  fra^jnint  flowers.  It  is 
a  tine  old-fashioned  shrub,  which  cauuot  hecome  too 
well  known. — G. 


WINDOW  PLANTS. 
There  are  many  people  who  are  devotedly  fond  of 
flowers  and  yet  have  no  gardens,  or  only  an  apology 
for  a  garden  in  a  sort  of  yard  behind  the  house.  I 
believe  such  people  often  thoroughly  enjoy  reading 
some  weekly  periodical  on  gardening,  and  derive  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  from  perusing  its  pages, 
though  they  may  not  have  much  scope  for  fol- 
lowing out  any  suggestions  which  they  maj-  read 
in  them.  If  the  house  happily  possesses  a  good 
bay-window,  it  will  aft'ord  ample  opportunity  for 
the  owner,  if  really  fond  of  gardening,  to  grow 
many  favourite  flowers  which  will  give  interest 
and  pleasure  all  through  the  circling  year. 

One  great  difficulty  in  growing  window  plants  is 
the  want  of  light  ;  another  is  the  dust  inseparable 
from  a  sitting-room  ;  and  still  another  from  the 
variable  heat,  as  very  probably  the  room  may  be 
left  without  a  fire  occasionally,  or,  if  not  this,  the 
nights  will  be  colder  in  proportion  to  the  daytime 
than  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  All  these  things  are 
against  window  plants  ;  indeed  I  may  well  mention 
yet  another  difficulty  arising  from  draught.  For 
those  who  have  any  regard  for  their  health  know 
well  that  it  is  necessary  to  air  sitting-rooms  and 
bedrooms  by  throwing  open  the  window  from  time 
to  time,  or  sometimes  daily  to  make  the  air  fresh 
and  good.  I  notice  that  cottagers,  as  a  rule,  get 
over  this  difficulty  by  never  opening  the  window  in 
winter  in  which  their  favourite  flowers  are  kept, 
and  that  is  enough  to  make  one  hesitate  in  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  window  plants  by  the 
poor,  for  health  is  surely  more  important  than 
growing  plants  for  pleasure.  But  besides  cottagers 
and  those  who  have  fairly  good  houses  in  town 
without  a  garden,  there  are  invalids  who  often 
relieve  the  monotony  of  indoor  life  by  tenderly 
watching  their  pet  plants  in  the  windov?.  There 
may  be  a  greenhouse,  or  a  vinery,  or  both,  but 
the  danqi  air  of  such  places  in  the  winter, 
and  also  perhaps  their  distance  from  the  dwelling 
house,  may  be  a  .stern  prohibition  to  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  their  winter  flowers.  The  result  is  that 
window  plants  are  an  important  element  in  garden 
work,  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  find  out  and 
cultivate  specially  those  plants  which  are  most 
suitable  for  such  a  trying  situation,  and  which  will 
at  the  same  time  afford  the  most  pleasure  to  the 
grower.  Of  course  hardy  Ferns  aud  Palms  submit 
readily  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  sitting-room. 
Palms  are  becoming  common  window  plants,  and 
are  often  grown  in  rooms  without  a  fire,  such  kinds 
especially  as  varieties  of  Phunix,  Chamserops,  and 
Corypha,  and  they  do  well  under  such  circum- 
stances if  tolerably  well  attended  to  in  the  matter 
of  watering.  But  Palms  are  slow  growers,  .•\nd 
therefore  are  not  so  interesting  as  other  plants 
which  give  more  change  and  variety.  The  very 
slowness  of  growth  is.  however,  useful  in  one  way, 
that  it  is  a  long  time  before  a  Palm  becomes  too 
large  a  subject  for  a  pot  in  a  room.  It  looks  green 
and  handsome  and  its  foliage  is  always  eleg;int ;  it 
may  therefore  be  considered  almost  essential  to 
put  amongst  flowering  plants  which  will  require 
nuire  care,  and  give  mnre  pleasure  on  that  account. 
The  graceful  Palm  with  its  green  fronds  will  help 
to  throw  out  the  lieauty  of  the  flowers.  The  same 
thing  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  said  of  Ferns. 
But  then  it  is  well  known  that  they  do  not  resist 
equally  well  the  pernicious  effects  possibly  of  gas, 
almost  certainly  of  room  dust,  with  which  they  will 
have  to  contend.     If  sheltered  in  a  Wardian  case 
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the  glass  becomes  covered  with  the  steam  wliich 
arises  from  the  leaves,  and  it  is  almost  impossible, 
therefore,  to  enjo_y  the  beauty  of  the  plants  inside, 
unless  the  shape  of  the  case  is  so  contrived  that  a 
glass  side  large  enough  to  give  a  view  of  the  whole 
of  the  interior  be  easily  opened  and  shut.  In  this 
way  delicate  Ferns  and  even  Orchids  might  be 
grown  as  well  as  Selaginellas. 

The  very  name   of    Orchids   suggests   to    most 
people  utter  impossibilities,  first,  on  the  groumt  of 
expense  ;  secondly,  on  the  ground  of  difficulty  of 
culture.     This  is  a    mistake.     Cool    Orchids    are 
easily  grown,  and  can  be  had  for  a  mere  trifling 
outlay.     Not  long  ago  I  was  going  round  my  gar- 
den with  a  man  who  had  come  for  orders  from  a 
nurseryman  for  fruit  trees,  &c.    When  we  came  to 
the  Orchids  he  said,  "They  are  very  beautiful,  but 
a  very  expensive  taste  for  a  gentleman  " ;  whereas 
not  a  single  plant  which  he  hid  to  offer  cost  so 
little  as  the  Orchids  which  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  in  bloom.     I  remember  seeing  some  time  ago 
that  Orchids  of  the  Odontoglossum  tribe  would  ere 
long  be  cultivated  out  of  doors.     I  do  not  know 
whether  such  an  attempt  has  been  made   in  the 
Scilly  Islands  or  in  warm  places  on  the  south  coast, 
but  I  can  hardly  imagine  it  would  come  to  much, 
But  long  ago  Mr.  D'Ombrain,  of  Deal,  used  to  ad- 
vocate  growing   certain   Orchids    in    pots  in  the 
house,  and  I  am  certain  it  might  be  well  and  easily 
accomplished.  The  species  Mr.  D'Ombrain  specially 
recommended  for  this  purpose  was  one  which  he 
had  tried  himself,  Lycaste  Skinneri.     But   there 
are  certain  objections  to  this  Orchid  for  the  pur- 
pose.    Its  leaves  are  very  long,  and  they  are  not 
very  beautiful.     They  hang  about  and  require  a 
great  de  il  of  room.     Now  a  pot  plant  should,  if 
possible,  be  pretty,  or  at  all  events  unobjection- 
able when  it  is  not  in  flower  as  well  as  when  it  is 
so.     Lycaste  Skinneri  would  singly  be  most  objec- 
tionably in  the  way  when  it  is  out  of  flower.     The 
only  thing  in  its  favour  then  could  be  that  which 
it  may  be  said  to  share  withalraostall  other  things, 
the   interest   of    watching   the   new  growth,  and 
hoping  that  it  would  be  well  developed.      More- 
over, Lycaste  Skinneri  is  not  after  all  a  very  beau- 
tiful flower.     Alba  is  distinctly  beautiful,  but  then 
it  is  as  yet  highly  priced— too  much  so  to  war- 
rant growing  it  in  a  room.     The   common   Skin- 
neri is  certainly  a  fine  flower,  and  it  comes  at  a 
time   of  the  year  when  all  flowers  are  precious. 
But  is  it  worth  while  making  room  for  the  long  and 
ugly  leaves  ?     I  think  not.     It  seems  to  me  that 
the   Odontoglossums    are    better   adapted   for  in- 
door work,   that  is,  for  window  plants,  and  that 
they  would  afl^ord  constant  interest  and  pleasure  in 
that  way  to  those  whose  sphere  of  work  in  gar- 
dening is  necessarily  limited  to  the  dwelling  house. 
O.  Rossi  ma.jus  is  exceedingly  neat  in  its  growth  ; 
the  leaves  are  at  all  times  green  and  pretty.     The 
flowers  are  extremely  pretty  and  go  on  for  months. 
With  six  or  eight  plants  flowers  may  be  had  from 
November   to   March  ;  and   they  can  be  grown  in 
baskets  and  suspended  in  the  window,  or  in  ordi- 
nary   5-inch    or    6-inch    pots.       Moreover,  these 
Odontoglots  revel  in  Sphagnum  Moss,  which  kept 
well   watered   forms   a   perpetual    damp    cushion 
round  the  plant,  and  my  experience  is  that  they 
like  to  have  it  damp  all  the  year  round.    This  damp 
cushion   would   prevent   ill   effects   from   the   dry 
atmosphere  of  the  room,  or  if  grown  in  a  Wardian 
case  would  ensure  suflicient  moisture.     Sphagnum 
is   interesting  in   itself,  and  little  Ferns  speedily 
grow  in  it,  and  are  no  hindrance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Orchid.      The  flowers  themselves  are  perfect 
marvels  for  lasting  after  they  have  been  gathered, 
or  if  they  are  left  on  the  plants  when  grown  in  a 
cool  place.     I  should  put  O.  Rossi  majus  forward  in 
the  front  rank  for  giving  pleasure  to  those  who  for 
any  reason  are  obliged  to  devote  their  gardening 
propensities  to  window  plants.     0.  Alexandrse  is 
in  some  respects  more  beautiful ;  the  long  sprays 
of  pure  white  flowers  are  most  lovely.     But  this 
Odontoglot    is    hardly    so   well    adapted   for  the 
window  as  the  others.    It  is  slightly  more  crochetty 
in  its  requirements,  and  I  think  it  likes  more  heat 
when  it  is  making  its  growth.     If  a  warm  damp 
place   could  be  secured   for   0.  Alexandra   when 
making  its  growth  and  forming  the  pseudo-bulb, 


the  flowers  would  readily  push  forth  and  open  in  a 
drier  atmosphere,  and  one  not  quite  so  warm. 

The  next  plant  which  I  think  specially  suited  for 
window  work    is   the   Scarborough   Lily   (Vallota 
purpurea).     It  is  true  this  bulb  flowers  only  once  a 
year — in  autunni — but  it  is  at  all  times  a  beautiful 
object  ;  the  bulb  stands  more  or   less  out   of  the 
ground,  and  the  leaves,  as  in  almost  all  liliaceous 
plants,  are  graceful,  so  as  to  make  tliis  Lily  always 
a  pleasing  object  the  whole  year  round.     It  seems 
to  do  better  in  a  window  than  anywhere  else  when 
once  the  right  mode  of  management  has  been  found 
out.     I  notice  strong,  tall  stems,  bearing  a  large 
group  of  flowers,  in  the  windows  of  several  cottages 
in  this  place.     Few  Amaryllids  are  more  beautil'\il, 
but  its  chief  characteristic  as  a  window  plant  is 
that  it  keeps  its  foliage  green  and  fresh  all  the  year 
round.     Crocuses  are  not  to  be  recommended  as 
window  flowers,  but  Snowdrops  bear  such  a  mode 
of  treatment  much  better,   and   Tournesol   Tulips 
will  make  the  window  bright  for  a  while  in  early 
spring.     Hyacinths  are  amongst  the   sweetest  and 
best  and  most  popular  of  window  flowers  in  spring, 
but  one  rarely  sees  the  Roman  Hyacinth  so  grown. 
And  yet  what  is  more  delightful  at  Ciristmas-time 
than  a  good  potful  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  bearing 
a  number  of  their  sweet  and  delicate  white  flowers  ? 
Cyclamens  are  beautiful  in   the   window   when  in 
flower,  and  they  might  be  removed  out  of  doors 
and  be  properly  cultivated  at  other  times,  other- 
wise they  could  never  be  fine ;  and  for  my  part  I 
would  rather  never  have  and  never  see  plants  in  the 
window  than  see   the   wretched,  half-starved  and 
miserable-looking    subjects    one     too    often  finds 
there.     Variety    is   pleasing  and  interesting,  and 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  in  growing 
things  not  usually  attempted  in  the  window  if  they 
succeed.     On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  others,  I 
believe  Odontoglossums  might   be  made  specially 
attractive,  and  some  of  the  low-growing  Irises,  such 
as  reticulata  and  persica,  but  the  latter  will  not  do 
so  well  as  when  planted  out  in  the  garden.      The}' 
can  be  admired  more,  because  frost  and  snow  are  a 
hindrance  to  seeing  the  beauty  of  very  early  flowers 
out  of  doors.     A  common  wild   yellow    Primrose, 
well  surrounded  by  good  Moss,   in   a   saucer  is   a 
beautiful  object  in  early  spring,  and  also  a  constant 
reminder  that  bright  da}'s  are  near  at   hand.      It 
will  grow  well  and  do  well  for  some  time  in  cap- 
tivity.    Nice  young   plants  of  Forget-me-not  can 
also  be  made  showy,  with  their  cheery-looking  blue 
flowers  for  a  while.      Such  plants  can  be  thrown 
away  when  done  with  to  make  room  for  other  and 
more  lasting  plants  as  the  year  goe.s  on. 

A  Gloucestbeshikb  Parson. 


Chrysanthemums. 


EXHIBITING  JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "A.  D.  "  touches  a 
key-note  of  very  considerable  importance  wlien 
he  suggests  that  Japanese  Chrysantheniunis 
should  be,  in  certain  classes,  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  "  high  quality,  mere  .size  being 
deprecated."  Heartily  do  I  agree  with  him 
that  "  it  would  indeed  be  a  pity  were  many  of 
our  existing  very  beautiful  flowers,  wliich  cannot 
be  termed  large,  banished  altogether  from  the 
show-tables  because  inadequate  to  tlie  filling  up 
of  the  new  boards" — or  the  present  board,  I 
would  add. 

Banishment  from  the  show  board  is  too  often 
synonymous  with  banishment  from  our  collections 
altogether,  and  unless  some  step  be  taken  in  tlie 
near  future  to  limit  the  influence  of  mere  bigness 
of  variety,  very  great  liarni  must  result  to  the 
future  of  showing.  High  quality  and  superior 
cultivation  can  be  exhibited  equally  well  in  a 
variety  of  naturally  moderate  dimensions  as  in 
one  of  the  "  giants,"  and  yet  we  are  witnessing 


tlie  displacement  of  such  refined  beauties  as 
Fl<5rence  Piercy,  the  I«-icroix  family,  and  others 
by  such  coarse  nuuisters  as  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  and  otliers  of  tliat  ilk. 

The  mere  "covering  of  the  board"  is  un- 
questionably, under  present  conditions,  too  often 
presented  as  the  object  to  be  achieved  rather 
than  the  exhibition  of  the  results  of  superior 
cultivation.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
tliat  were  an  exhibitor  to  stage  a  "twelve  "  of 
tlie  smaller  varieties  cultivated  to  perfection 
according  to  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the 
varieties  selected,  he  W(juld,  at  nine  shcjws  out 
of  ten,  have  no  chance  whatever  against  the 
current  "big  dozen"  exhibited  in  appreciable 
inferiority  of  potential  c<indition. 

This  should  not  be,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  remedy  might  be  found  in  the  formulation 
of  carefully  considered  and  definite  instructions 
to  the  judges  as  to  the  conditions  to  be  observed 
in  arriving  at  tlieir  conclusions.  Every  bloom 
should  have  its  .separate  award  of  "points,"  and 
quality  irrespective  (jf  the  size  of  the  variety 
should  be  the  dominant  consideration.  A  good 
bloom  of  Mile.  Lacroix  or  Florence  Piercy  should 
entitle  the  exhibitor  to  as  many  points  as  an 
equally  good  bloom  of  Etoile  de  Lyon  or 
E.  Molyneux  ;  but  who  can  say  that  this  is 
always,  or  often,  the  case  at  present  ? 

The  more  keen  the  competition  and  the 
closer  the  results  achieved,  the  greater  the  need 
for  definite  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  judges, 
so  that  something  approaching  to  uniformity,  of 
principle  at  least,  may  be  attained. 

One  other  point.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
Douglas  and  "A.  D.,"  and  also  Mr.  Shoesmith 
carry  onward  the  protest  against  the  system  of 
"mixed"  classes.  The  adoption  of  a  larger 
.standard  size  for  tlie  show-board  for  Japanese 
will,  I  trust,  effectually  settle  this  question. 
The  Elms,  Foot's  Cray.  C.  E.  Shea. 


Chrysantliemuni  W.  G-.  Drover. — This  im- 
mense flowered  Japanese  variety  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover,  which 
belongs  to  the  Anemone-flowered  section.  The 
former  is  one  of  the  best  Japanese  for  late  bloom- 
ing ;  in  fact  the  flowers  are  less  coarse  and  alto- 
gether more  attractive  at  Christmas  or  later  than 
they  are  during  the  height  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
season.  From  this  circumstance  it  was  passed  Oier 
when  first  exhibited  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  but  on 
January  .5,  1888,  it  was  shown  in  such  good  condi- 
tion, as  to  be  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  The 
flowers  are  white,  shaded  more  or  less  with  purplish 
lilac,  but  late  in  the  season  they  are  of  a  paler 
tint  than  in  November.  This  variety  finds  a  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  among  the  best  of  the  incurved  Japanese, 
with  an  intimation  to  the  effect  that  the  blooms 
are  rather  coarse  early  in  the  season.  It  is  con- 
sidered identical  with  Mrs.  Frank  Thompson,  which 
is,  1  believe,  of  American  origin. — T. 

Chrysantlieinuni  stands.  — Jlr.  Molyneux  in 
The  Garden  (Jan.  2,  p.  15),  in  reference  to  the 
size  of  Chrysanthemum  stands,  points  out  that  one 
objection  to  increasing  the  size  would  be  that  more 
length  of  table  would  be  required.  I  would  ask, 
why  not  exhibit  on  stands  deep  enough  from  back 
to  front  to  hold  four  rows  of  flowers  instead  of  only 
three,  as  at  present  ?  If  this  plan  were  adopted, 
the  spaces  between  the  flowers  could  be  widened 
without  taking  up  any  more  length  of  table.  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  at  their 
shows  in  Dublin,  insist  on  the  flowers  being  put 
up  for  exhibition  in  this  way,  viz.,  on  stands  2  feet 
from  front  to  back  and  four  rows  of  flowers.  Hav- 
ing seen  the  Dublin  shows  (also  the  Aquarium  and 
other  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  in  England),  I 
lo  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the 
four-row  system  is  by  far  the  more  attractive.  In 
the  classes  where  half  the  blooms  are  to  be  Ja- 
panese and  the  other  half  incurved,  it  would  seem 
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to  me  the  best  plan  to  place  the  flowers  alter- 
nately, thus  allowing  the  extra  room  lor  the  Ja- 
p:inese  that  the  incurved  woulil  not  require.  If  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  would  allow  the 
innovation,  I  have  no  doulit  some  exhibitors  would 
try  the  four-row  system,  and  I  think  the  three-row 
exhibitors  would  soon  follow,  as  their  stands  would 
compare  badly  with  those  h.aving  four  rows  of 
llowers.  Supposing  that  some  exhibitors  use  three 
iind  others  four-row  stands,  would  it  not  be  help- 
ing to  break  u])  the  sameness  so  mucli  complained 
of/  The  stands  for  four  rows  should  bo  a  little 
higher  at  back  than  those  for  only  three  rows.  An- 
other matter  requiring  consideration  is,  what  is  the 
best  way  of  placing  the  names  to  tlic  (lowers?  lam 
in  favour  of  using  wire  pins  made  something  like 
an  ordinary  scarf  pin,  the  head  of  the  pin  formed 
so  as  to  hold  the  name  card.  No  matter  how 
close  the  flowers  are  together,  the  pins  can  be 
stuck  down  in  front  of  each,  so  that  the  public  can 
see  the  name  at  a  glance. — F.  Toby,  Oloster. 
Rosurca. 


MARKET  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  supply  of  cut  blooms  has  this  year  been  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  and  as  a  natural  sequence 
prices  have  been  in  many  instances  very  low.  For 
such  kinds  as  White  and  Yellow  Ethel  and  Boule 
do  Neige  the  avei-age  price  in  C'ovent  Garden  at  the 
Christmas  market  was  aljout  2s.  (id.  per  dozen 
bunches  of  about  a  dozen  blooms  to  a  bunch.  This 
is  really  not  enough,  and  I  doubt  if  Chrysanthe- 
mums can  be  made  to  pay  at  so  low  a  figure.  At 
from  3s.  to  5s.  per  dozen  bunches  growers  can  be 
content,  but  at  less  than  this  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  got  out  of  Chrysanthemums  at  that 
late  period  of  the  year.  In  such  weather  as  we 
have  this  year  experienced  the  cost  of  firing  is  a 
serious  item,  and  the  plants  demand  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  keep  them  going.  Some  of  the  better 
kinds,  such  as  Princess  Teck,  Mrs.  Davis,  and  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  gave  better  returns,  but  those 
that  can  be  grown  in  a  more  rough-aiul-ready  way 
were  this  year  a  drug  in  Covent  Garden.  These 
remarks  apply  only  to  the  Christmas  and  new  year 
nn.rkets.  As  January  advances  the  value  of'  the 
bl  )oms  increases,  especially  in  the  coloured  kinds, 
and  this  year  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  is.  however,  not  so  easy  to  get  blooms  in  a  per- 
fectly fre.sh'condition  during  the  first  and  second 
weeks  of  the  new  year.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  them  on  plants  that  have  been  grown  as 
generally  practised  in  market  gardens.  Plants 
lifted  in  October  get  a  check  at  the  roots,  and  this 
tells  on  them  very  markedly  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  I  am  now  (January  10)  cutting  blooms 
of  Golden  Gem  and  grandiflorum  as  fresh  and 
good  in  colour  as  early  in  December,  but  they 
come  from  plants  in  )iots  in  a.  thoroughly  root- 
bound  condition.  I  have  also  quite  fresh  ijlooms 
of  Ceres,  a  very  late  kind,  but  much  too  undecided 
in  colour  to  be  of  value  as  a  m.aiket  kind.  On 
plants  that  were  grown  on  the  plaiiting-out  system 
I  have  not  a  good  bloom  left.  I  finished  cutting 
from  them  at  the  new  year.  As  before  mentioned, 
the  defect  of  the  i)lanting-out  method  is  that  the 
blooms  will  not  keep  in  good  condition  after  the 
end  of  December,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  white  kinds,  wdiich,  if  they  open  so  late 
as  tlie  end  of  December,  take  on  a  pink  tint  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  or  so,  but  when  grown  in  pots 
the  active  condition  of  the  roots  keeps  them  in 
good  colour  for  quite  a  month.  The  most  popular 
Chrysanthemums  this  year  appear  to  have  been 
Source  d'Or  and  Golden  Gem,  blooms  of  the  latter 
having  madt?  in  Co\ent  Garden  in  the  first  week  in 
January  as  much  as  10s.  per  dozen  bunc'hes.  Source 
d'Or  is  rather  the  better  of  the  two,  liut  it  is  really 
a  midsea.son  kind,  and  by  ordinary  treatment  is 
over  long  before  Christmas.  1  was  told,  however, 
of  a  market  grower  who  has  succeederl  in  |iroIong- 
ing  its  season  in  rather  a  novel  wav.  The  first 
■week  in  September  he  cut  back  a  few'plants  quite 
to  the  old  wood,  and  they  were  just  in  bloom  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  He  intends  next  year  to  treat 
a  quantity  of  plants  in  the  same  way.  "  It  wxs  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  t!i:it  among  the  number  of 


varieties  raised  during   the  last  few  years,  some 
would  be  found   of  special  value  to  growers  for 
profit.     As  a  faet,  some  of  the  kinds  hitherto  much 
in  favour  will  soon  be  e.xtinct  in  market  gardens. 
Among  these  are  Ethel  and  its  yellow  variety  and 
Mrs.  (.'an;y,  which  are  being  driven  out  of  cultiva- 
tion  by  kinds  purer  in  colour  and  of   finer  form. 
It    was    only   the    dearth    of    kinds   suitable    for 
giving    late     bloom     that     brought     Ethel     into 
repute    as    a    market    Chrysanthemum,    and    its 
defects  in   the   matter   of    colour   and    form    are 
fatal   to   its    popularity.     I    <am    told   that    single 
Chrysanthemums   are   becoming  poiiular,  and  the 
nundjer  of  varieties  of  them  that  find  a  place  in 
trade  growers'  lists  seems  to  indicate  that  this  is 
the  case,  but  at  Covent  Garden  there  is  at  present 
no  signs  that  single  flowers  will  be  in  demand  for 
some  time  to  come.     The   faet  that  Ethel  (White 
and  Yellow)  are  being  discarded  on  account  of 
their  showing  an  "eye  "is  a  proof  that  only  per- 
fectly double  blooms  as  yet  meet  the  popular  fancy. 
This  season  I  have  not  beenable  to  disposeof  blooms 
of  Ethel  to  local  florists  until  all  other  white  kinds 
were  over,  and  those  1  sent  to  Covent  Garden  were 
sold  at   a  very  low  figure.     I  am  sorry  that  this 
should  be  the  case,  as  Ethel  is  such  a  fine  vigorous- 
habited   kind,  does  not   suffer  from  mildew,  and 
comes  up  with  a  good  ball  of  roots  when  planted 
out.     Piut  the  requirements  of  the  market  must  be 
studied,  so  Ethel  must  go.     Boule  de  Neige  is  not 
likely  to  go  out  of  culture  for  some  time;  florists 
like  it,  and  it  suits  growers.     Being  dwarf,  it  is 
suitable  to  the  low  houses  in  which  they  have  in 
a  general    way   to   be    accommodated.     There  is, 
however,  a  decided  preference  for  flowers  like  Mile. 
Lacroix,  which  have  both  purity  and  elegance  of 
form  to  recommend  them.     This  is  not  naturally 
one  of  the  latest  whites  we  have,  but  one  grower 
had  a  large  number  coming  in  just  right  for  Christ- 
mas, so  that  it  is  evident  that  with  suitable  cul- 
ture it  may  be  had  in  good  condition  at  the  time 
when    good     white     blooms     are     most    wanted. 
Princess  Blanche   has   been   highly  recommended 
to    me    by     one    who    is    well    acquainted    with 
market     requirements.     I   have   never    grown    it, 
but  am  told  that  it  is  very  late,  and  has,  what  is 
wanting  in  the    majority    of    late  kinds,    a    very 
dwarf    compact    habit.     I   cannot   of   course   say 
whether  the  quality  of  its  blooms  fit  it  for  market 
growers.     Lady  Lawrence  I  have  not  tried,  but  in- 
tend doing  so,  for  it  has  certainly  been  accorded 
this  season  a  warm  w-elcome  in  C'ovent  Garden.     It 
has  been  the  leading  wdiite  Clhrysanthemum  from  a 
market  point  of  view.     Market  growei-s  must  not 
now-a-days  be  too  conservative  in  the  matter  of 
varieties.     It  is  well  to  be  constiintly  trying  some 
of  the   newer    kinds,  for  from  amoiig   them   mav 
be   selected  a   variety   that    will    be  a   pearl    of 
price.     I  was  one  of  the  first  that  discovered  the 
merits  of  Cullingfordi  for  late  work,  and    I    well 
remember   that    I   got    10s.    per    dozen    bunches, 
about  eight  blooms  in  a  bunch.     In  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  seasons  others  found  out  its  worth,  and 
then   the  price  came  down  to  the  ordinary  level. 
Variety  is  eagerly  sought  for,  and  anyone  discover- 
ing a  kind  that  will  hit  the  popular  fancy  is  sure 
to  reap  a  rich  reward  for  a  season  or  two. 

For  PriiKuws  Teck  and  its  varieties  there  is  still 
a  demand,  but  certainly  not  so  brisk  as  formerly 
At  one  time  this  was  considered  the  acme  of  per 
fection  as  a  market  Chrysanthemum,  but  th( 
growing  taste  for  more  informally  shaped  flower; 
has  deprived  it  of  its  former  high  .supremacy.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  I  could  make  8s.  and  4s.  per 
dozen  blooms,  but  the  last  I  marketed  only 
realised  2s.  per  dozen,  so  that  I  now  grow  bu't 
few  Tecks.  In  the  way  of  pure  yellows  there  is 
nothing  new  worthy  of  iiote.  Gohlfinder  is  grown 
by  SOUK',  anil  Sunflower  is  being  tried,  but  whether 
it  will  prove  a  reliable  late  Chry.santhennun  I  can- 
not say.  In  my  opinion,  the  old  grandiflorum  is 
still  the  best  in  this  colour.  One  could  scarcelv 
get  a  better  shade  of  yellow,  and  in  form  it  is  ail 
that  can  be  desired.  Governor  of  Guernsey,  which 
■was  sent  out  with  a  great  trumpet  flovirisli.  had  a 
short  life.  It  is  a  nice  flower  and  peculiarly  pleas- 
ing in  colour,  but  too  lanky  of  growth  and  rather 
weak  of  constitution.    Moderate  sized  blooms  that 


can  be  cut  in  sprays  of  from  four  to  six  together 
appear  to  best  nu'ct  the  requirements  of  florists, 
large  high-class  flowers  being  but  moderately  in 
demand.  j.  c.  B. 

Chrysanthemum  Macaulay.  —  The  flowers 
of  this  peculiar  and  distinct  variety  keep  very  well, 
and  on  this  account  a  place  should  be  found" for  it 
where  late  blooms  are  in  demand.  It  is  by  no 
means  new,  having  been  awarded  a  certificate  as 
long  ago  as  the  autumn  of  1H,S7,  at  which  time  it 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  by  reason  of  it.s 
curiou.sly  slaslicd  and  crisped  florets,  wliieh  being 
very  numerous  formed  a  full  flower,  in  shape  a 
good  deal  like  a  small,  but  well-curled  Endive. 
The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  clear  golden  yellow, 
with  a  bronze  reverse.  Being  unfitted  for  "exhibi- 
tion in  a  cut  state,  this  Chry.sanfhemum  has  al- 
most dropped  out  of  cultivation,  but  those  who  re- 
quire flowers  at  Christmas  and  the  new  year  would 
do  well  to  bear  it  in  mind. — T. 

Half-a-dozen  useful  late-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums.- Not  having  grown  any  of  the  latest 
novelties  of  Chrysanthemums,  I  know  nothing  of 
their  merits  as  e.xtra  late-flowering  kinds;  but  of 
the  older  kinds  I  have  the  following  half-a-dozeu 
now  (.Jan.  7 — 11)  in  full  bloom,  well  developed,  fresh 
and  useful,  with  a  good  variety  of  form  and  colour. 
Their  names  are  Pelican.  Maggie  Mitchell,  Mr.  H. 
Cannell,  Gloriosum.  Golden  Gem  and  Comtesse  de 
Beauregard.  In  addition  to  these  I  annu.ally  save 
a  few  plants  each  of  Koseum  Superbum  and  Cul- 
lingfordi after  the  terminal  blooms  arc  cut,  allow- 
ing and  encouraging  them  to  throw  later  buds  up 
the  stems,  which  they  do  freely.  These,  although 
naturally  small,  come  in  useful  now,"and  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  of  both  is  much  more  beautiful  in 
this  state  than  in  the  larger  blooms. — J.  R.,  The 
Gardens,  Tan-y-bwlch. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  841. 

ROSE  MME.  NABONNAND.* 

It  is  probably  not  a  matter  for  surprise,  see- 
ing how  Continental  Ilose  raisers  annually 
inundate  us  ■with  their  long  lists  of  novelties, 
if  some  variety  really  possessing  distinctive 
charms  and  merits  is  at  the  time  overlooked, 
and  in  consequence  ever  after  neglected. 
This  would  appear  to  l)e  true  as  regards  the 
Eose  now  figured  in  the  accompanying  plate, 
and,  moreover,  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
fate  of  many  of  Nabonnand's  Eoses,  as  he 
has  raised  many  kinds,  but  few  of  tliem  are 
to  be  found  among  what  we  regard  as  the 
best  varieties.  As  Tea  Eoses,  however,  are 
more  extensively  grown,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses tliau  that  of  show  alone,  some  of  the 
older  varieties  may  be  sought  after,  and 
amongst  them  Mme.  Nabonnand.  The  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  characteristically  depicted 
in  the  plate,  but  in  colour  they  are  excep- 
tionally rich,  being  in  this  respect,  like  some 
other  Teas,  subject  to  a  pleasing  variation. 
A  flesh-pink,  shaded  with  coppery  rose,  is  the 
colour  usually  seen.  The  buds  are  fuller  and 
the  expanded  flowers  much  more  double  than 
those  of  some  of  the  popular  kinds  that  are 
considered  indispensable  at  the  present  day. 
This  Eose  must  not  be  confounded  with  JIme. 
A.  Nabonnand,  which  is  from  the  same  raiser, 
but  of  more  recent  origin.     Mme.  A.  Xabon- 


*  Drawn  for  The  G.*rdb.\  by  H.  G.  Jloou  at  Grave- 
tye  Manor,  July  16.  1891.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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nand  which  I  noticed  last  year  in  one  of  the 
groat  Rose  nursorioj  appears  worthy  of  more 
than  passing  notice.  It  is  distinct  and  very 
free,  the  flowers  being  of  a  pale  flesh  colour, 
the  bud  largo  and  long,  but  globular,  and  the 
e.xpanded  blooms  fine  and  full,  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  amount  of  sweetness.  There 
is  distinctiveness  between  the  flowers  of  the 
two  kinds,  but  with  names  so  similar  a  mis- 
take miglit  easily  be  made,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  a  guide  to  have  a  description  of  the 
two  kinds  for  future  reference.  M.  Nabon- 
nand  has  at  last,  however,  raised  a  Hose 
destined  to  live  long  in  our  gardens,  and  one 
that  of  itself  would  alone  suffice  to  keep  his 
name  in  remembrance.  I  allude  to  the  Rose 
L'Ideal.  We  hav^e  nothing  like  it  either 
among  dwarf  or  climbing  Teas,  and  to  the 
climbing  section  it  is  a  most  valuable  addition, 
and  a  llose  that  will  doubtless  bo  largely 
planted,  as  the  colour  combination  in  its 
flowers  is  practically  unique.  A.  H. 


THE    WEEK'S     WORK. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  many  Orchids  may 
be  repotted.  I  hope  nest  week  to  do  a  number  of 
Cypripediums  that  are  repotted  annually  at  this 
season.  C.  Spicerianum  grows  with  the  greatest 
vigour  in  the  warmest  house  with  annual  repotting 
about  the  end  of  January  or  early  in  February.  I 
have  taken  note  of  a  single  plant  which  I  obtained 
about  six  years  ago  with  one  good  growth.  There 
are  now  twelve  plants  propagated  from  this  single 
plant ;  some  of  them  produced  from  four  to  six 
flowers  in  November  and  December  last.  I  do  not 
know  any  Cypripedium  that  grows  more  freely  in 
fibrous  loam,  a  little  peat  and  Sphagnum.  C.  Lee- 
anum  is  also  a  free-growing  plant,  but  cannot  in 
this  respect  compare  with  C.  Spicerianum.  They 
are  both  being  repotted  now.  A  few  seedling  Cy- 
pripediums not  large  enough  to  be  repotted  in  the 
autumn  will  be  done  now.  Plants  of  the  C.  Se- 
deni  type  soon  get  pot-bound,  C.  grande  even  more 
so,  and  all  such  ought  to  receive  a  liberal  shift  now, 
or  it  will  be  necessary  to  repot  them  again  during 
the  summer.  It  is  astonishing  how  the  roots  of 
these  and  kindred  garden  varieties  lay  hold  of  the 
sides  of  the  pots  ;  so  firmly  do  they  cling  to  them, 
that  the  only  way  to  get  the  plants  out  in  any- 
thing like  good  condition  is  to  chip  the  pots  to 
pieces  with  a  hammer  and  pick  the  fragments  oil 
with  the  fingers.  The  Calanthes  are  truly  useful 
plants  at  this  season.  The  cut  spikes  of  bloom 
last  a  very  long  time  in  good  condition  in  a  cool 
room.  Calanthe  A'^eitehi  was  the  first  hybrid  of  the 
vestita  section  obtained,  it  having  been  raised  from 
seed  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  Exeter  Nursery  in  l.SoH. 
It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  the  first  hybrid 
Orchid  (Calanthe  Dominii)  produced  its  flowers  in 
that  year.  This  is  an  evergreen  plant,  raised  by 
crossing  C.  masuca  with  C.  furcata.  The  garden 
variety,  C.  Veitchi,  is  still  much  valued,  for  al- 
though the  hybrids  from  it  are  very  numerous,  they 
are  as  yet  too  dear  to  be  grown  in  almost  every 
garden,  as  C.  Veitchi  is.  We  have  still  about  a 
score  of  spikes  of  it  left,  and  we  have  had  a  goodly 
show  of  this  variety  since  before  Christmas.  The 
Calanthes  are  amongst  the  easiest  Orchids  to  raise 
from  seed,  and  now  would  be  .a  good  time  to  hy- 
bridise the  flowers.  It  is  well  known  what  a  slow 
process  it  is  to  raise  Orchids  from  seed.  Some- 
times it  will  take  twelve  months  from  the  time  of 
poUenising  a  flower  until  the  pod  is  ripe,  and  as 
long  before  any  plants  appear,  and  the  patient  cul- 
tivator may  have  to  wait  fifteen  years  before  his 
plants  produce  their  flowers.  No  such  test  of 
patience  need  be  feared  with  the  deciduous  Ca- 


lanthes. Flowers  fertilised  in  January  will  pro- 
duce ripe  capsules  in  May  or  June,  and  if  the 
seeds  are  sown  at  once  the  young  plants  will 
appear  in  some  cases  in  a,  month.  The  plants 
will  produce  flower-spikes  in  two  or  three  years 
from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds.  Another 
easily  hybridised  genus  of  Orchids  is  the  Phajus, 
but  it  is  so  nearly  allied  to  Calanthe,  that  the 
two  can  be  crossed,  and  a  new  genus  has  been 
thereby  produced  termed  Phaiocalanthe.  The  Phajus 
can  be  produced  from  seed  in  as  short  a  period  as 
the  Calanthes.  Most  of  the  garden  hybrids  have 
been  raised  from  C.  vestita  in  the  first  place.  The 
most  beautiful,  so  far,  are  C.  bella,  rose  with  a 
wbite  Bush;  C.  lentigino.sa,  white  and  rose;  C. 
porphyrea,  white  with  rich  carmine ;  C.  Sedeni, 
rose-coloured,  likeC.  Veitchi,  but  of  a  deeper  colour; 
C.  Veitchi,  white  variety;  C.  Williamsi,  very  deep 
colour.  Other  seedlings  are  being  introduced  an- 
nually, and  any  intelligent  gardener  can  soon  raise 
plants  in  his  own  garden.  They  have  the  advan- 
tage 'over  most  Orchids  in  that  they  can  be  culti- 
vated without  peat.  We  are  now  keeping  the  plants 
rather  dry  at  the  roots,  for,  although  they  are  in 
flower,  there  is  no  growth.  They  are  placed  under 
the  stages  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom,  and  are  kept 
dust-dry  at  the  roots  until  it  is  time  to  start  them 
into  growth  again  early  in  March.  The  potting  soil 
we  use  is  fibrous  loam,  sand,  and  decayed  cow  ma- 
nure. This  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  repot  the 
Miltonias.  The  plants  may  be  repotted  in  a  com- 
post of  about  equal  poitions  of  peat  and  Sphagnum. 
The  position  of  these  plants  in  the  house  is  of 
some  importance.  They  evidently  do  not  like  sun- 
shine, as  exposure  to  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
not  only  the  leaves,  but  the  growths  to  become  quite 
yellow.  Ask  an  Orchid  grower  why  the  plants  are 
"so  yellow,  and  most  likely  his  reply  would  be,  "  It 
is  natural  to  certain  species."  They  are  mostly 
Brazilian,  and  certainly  require  a  warm  Cattleya 
house  temperature,  and  if  placed  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  house,  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be- 
come golden  tinted,  which  some  may  admire. 
M.  spectabilis  is  one  of  the  best  known  species, 
and  the  best  known  variety  of  it  is  Moreli- 
ana,  easily  distinguished  by  the  deep  blood- 
purple  of  the  sepals  and  peta's.  They  are  useful 
for  flowering  in  the  end  of  summer  or  early  autumn. 
The  plants  may  be  placed  in  pots,  though  pans  are 
preferred  by  some,  but  tlie  fibrous  peat  and  Sphag- 
num mixed  with  potsherds  and  charcoal  should  be 
raised  well  above  the  rims.  Of  M.  Clowesi  there 
are  several  varieties  ;  the  major  form  is  the  most 
handsome.  M.  Regnelli  and  the  variety  purpurea 
are  very  desirable  plants  to  cultivate  ;  the  last- 
named  is  known  by  its  rich  purplish-crimson  lip, 
the  ordinary  form  being  of  a  white  and  rose-pink 
tint.  M.  Candida  and  the  much  superior  variety 
grandiflora  are  most  useful  Orchids.  The  flowers 
are  borne  on  spikes  half  a  yard  high,  the  sepals 
and  petals  densely  blotched  with  reddish-brown, 
the  lip  white.  Those  who  require  Orchid  blooms 
in  September  and  October  may  find  the  above  well 
adapted  for  their  purpose.  They  may  all  be  safely 
repotted  now.  We  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
slack  time  of  the  year  to  get  all  our  plants  made 
as  clean  as  possiljle  by  washing  the  leaves  and 
bulbs  carefully  with  a  sponge  and  soft  soapy  water, 
looking  into  holes  and  corners  for  slugs,  woodlice, 
&c.  It  requires  a  careful  man  to  wash  the  leaves 
of  some  Orchids,  such  as  the  Cypripediums  and 
Miltonias  of  the  vexillaria  type.  I  have  seen  the 
leaves  much  bruised  and  broken  by  men  who  have 
not  enough  sense  to  understand  the  importance  of 
such  work.  The  leaves  of  some  Cypripediums  are 
snapped  off  by  bending  them  upwards  too  much  to 
get  at  their  under-sides.  The  weather  has  been 
very  cold  lately — frost  almost  every  night,  and 
until  milder  weather  sets  in  it  will  be  better  not  to 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  house  above  the 
lowest  minimum  for  winter  ;  the  cool  house  45°  to 
.50°  ;  Cattleya  house.  50°  to  55°  ;  East  India  house, 
60°  to  (J5°.  Ventilation  has  been  treated  of  in  pre- 
vious numbers,  but  I  would  urge  the  importance  of 
renewing  the  air  inside  the  houses  at  midday,  even 
if  the  weather  is  very  cold.  The  ventilators  in  the 
side  walls  are  opened  daily  to  allow  of  a  circulation 
over  the  hot-water  pipes.  J.  Douglas. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Forcing  Aspaeagus. — The  main  consideration  in 
the  forcing  of  Asparagus  is  an  ample  supply  of 
strong  roots,  for  with  these  secured  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  forwarding  the  produce  in  either 
gentle  hotbeds  or  in  a  heated  pit,  the  latter  being 
the  simplest  method  other  than  forcing  properly 
arranged  established  beds.  In  the  former  case  a 
gentle  hotbed  of  leaves  and  manure  should  be 
formed,  and  after  the  heat  has  subsided,  a  thin 
layer  of  soil  should  be  placed  over  the  surface  and 
the  crowns  packed  closely  together,  afterwards 
spreading  a  layer  of  light  and  fertile  soil  amongst 
the  roots  and  over  the  crowns  to  a  depth  of  2 
inches.  A  soaking  of  water  heated  to  about  80°  or 
!)0°  will  assist  in  starting  the  heads  into  growth. 
The  top-heat  should  be  kept  at  about  00°  with  a 
little  ventilation  during  fine  days  when  the  sun  is 
shining.  Heated  pits  (where  these  are  deep)  are 
best  filled  up  with  some  fermenting  material  to 
bring  the  roots  up  near  the  glass.  Too  much  arti- 
ficial heat  must  not  be  applied,  or  the  produce  will 
be  spindly  and  small  in  size,  also  tough. 

Forcing  established  beds. — Oftentimes  where 
it  is  not  convenient  to  break  up  a  bed  on  account  of 
the  supply  of  established  roots  being  scarce,  a  shoi  t 
length  of  an  established  bed  might  be  forced  where 
it  is  growing.  This  method  is  adopted  with  marked 
success  in  some  gardens  in  the  case  of  beds  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  the  sides  being  bricked  up 
and  pigeon-holed  to  allow  the  heat  to  enter  the 
bed.  When  this  plan  is  adopted  a  space  should  be 
excavated  on  each  side  of  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  3 
feet  and  width  2  feet,  the  sides  being  cut  down 
perpendicular.  Over  the  bed  place  a  light,  narrow, 
or,  what  is  to  be  preferred,  a  span-roofed  frame  of 
the  same  width  as  the  bed.  The  space  excavated 
must  be  filled  up  with  fermenting  material  and 
should  be  renewed  if  occasion  requires.  The 
shoots  are  longer  in  appearing  than  in  the  case  of 
roots  taken  up  and  forced  on  hotbeds.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise,  as  the 
growths  are  stronger. 

Autumn-sownCauliploweks. — Autumn-raised 
jilants  are  very  healthy,  the  present  rather  severe 
weather  being  more  beneficial  than  otherwise  in  re- 
tarding growth.  Whenever  the  weather  is  mild 
take  care  to  remove  the  lights  off  the  plants,  or 
otherwise  the  plants  are  apt  to  become  too  large 
by  planting  time.  As  large  plants  lift  badly  and 
are  also  apt  to  button,  every  means  must  be  taken 
to  check  their  progress  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
AVhen  the  plants  are  of  a  large  size  they  are  apt  to 
be  put  out  before  it  is  time  ;  consequently  they 
are  very  likely  to  receive  a  check  upon  inclement 
weather  occurring.  The  surface  soil  should  be 
stirred  about  the  plants,  and  a  dusting  of  wood 
ashes  will  also  be  benaficial.  If  there  should  be 
any  plants  likely  to  be  too  forward,  cut  around 
them  with  a  sharp  spade  or  trowel,  afterwards 
pressing  the  soil  about  them.  Giving  the  plants 
a  partial  check  by  cutting  around  them  at  this 
season  defers  the  planting  for  perhaps  a  fortnight — 
no  mean  advantage  during  an  inclement  time. 

Sowing  Cauliploweks. — Where  the  practice  is 
not  adopted  of  sowing  the  earliest  batch  of  Cauli- 
flowers in  the  autumn,  it  is  now  time  the  seed  was 
sown,  so  as  to  get  the  plants  as  forward  as  possible 
by  planting-out  time.  In  conjunction  with  such 
varieties  as  Early  London  and  Dwarf  Erfurt,  one 
or  more  of  the  earliest  varieties  must  also  be  sown, 
either  selecting  Snowball  or  A^eitch's  Early  Forc- 
ing, as  these  two  latter  turn  in  earlier  than  the 
former.  Veitch's  Early  Forcing  is  also  a  capital 
variety  for  forcing  on  a  gentle  hotbed  in  brick 
)nts,  but  with  a  supply  of  the  latest  varieties  of 
Broccoli  it  is  not  so  generally  relied  upon,  unless 
these  latter  should  be  cut  up  by  inclement 
weather.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in 
shallow  boxes,  using  light  soil.  A  gentle  warmth 
is  necessary,  but  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
through  the  soil  about  an  inch,  remove  to  cooler 
quarters  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  Water  care- 
fully, or  the  seedlings  may  damp  off.  As  soon  as 
large  enough  pot  off  singly  into  4-inch  or  5-inch 
pots,  as  small  pots  are  an  evil  by  causing  the 
plants  to  become  root-bound  to  a  serious  extent, 
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and  if  so,  premature  buttoning  will  be  the  result 
when  planted  out.  As  soon  as  established  remove 
to  light  greenhouse  shelves,  when  by  careful  and 
regular  watering  the  plants  will  grow  satisfactorily. 
Later  on  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  cold 
frames  to  prepare  theiu  for  planting  out  into  their 
desired  positions.  The  seedlings  may  also  be 
pricked  out  into  frames  4  inches  apart,  taking 
care  to  place  the  rooting  material  on  a  hard 
bottom.  Too  much  depth  is  not  needed,  about  2 
inches  of  rotten  manure  and  the  same  of  holding 
loam,  with  a  little  leaf-soil  intermixed,  being  the 

best.  A.  Young. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


Manuking  fkuit  trees. — Advantage  will  have 
been  taken  of  the  frosty  weather  to  get  a  consider- 
able amount  of  wheeling  done,  all  \egetable  quar- 
ters vacant  being,  perhaps,  heavily  manured.  In 
the  general  distribution,  the  requirements  of  vari- 
ous fruit  trees  and  bushes  ought  not — as  they  too 
often  are— to  be  overlooked.  Manure  of  a  solid 
nature  being  scarce,  let  the  trees  be  favoured  .at 
the  expense  of  the  vegetable  quarters,  which  in 
very  many  instances  get  far  more  of  it  than  is 
either  required  or  good  for  the  vegetables.  Old 
hotbed  manure  is  not  of  great  manurial  value,  but 
it  would  serve  to  enclose  moisture  and  to  attract 
roots  to  the  surface,  and  if  a  good  soaking  of  liquid 
manure  is  given  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
and  again  before  top-growth  commences,  this, 
coupled  with  the  mulching,  would  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect.  The  very  best  form  of 
manure  that  can  be  applied  is  that  which  is 
detained  from  covered  f.arrayards,  while  that 
wheeled  out  from  ordinary  mixed  farmyards  is  far 
superior  to  what  is  made  in  stables.  If  the 
roughest  portion  of  the  latter  were  carted  to  the 
farmyard  or  sttills  where  beasts  are  being  fatted, 
it  wou'd  soon  be  converted  into  first-rate  manure. 
Much  also  might  be  done  in  the  same  direction  by 
shaking  out  the  stable  manure,  disposing  it  into  a 
good  square  heap  to  ferment.  The  mass  would  be 
greatly  improved  if  the  heap  were  formed  on  a 
layer  of  loamy  earth  and  thoroughly  soaked  with 
liquid  manure  or  drainings  from  a  farmyard  and 
piggeries,  more  of  the  earth  (to  the  depth  of  about 
1  foot)  being  then  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed.  Drainings  from  the  he.ap  will  be  soaked  up 
by  the  soil  underneath,  while  the  surfacing  of  soil 
will  prevent  a  too  rapid  fermentation,  also  absorb- 
ing much  of  the  ammonia  that  would  otherwise 
evaporate.  There  being  no  stint  of  liquid  manure, 
or,  failing  that,  water,  decay  will  be  rapid  aiul  a 
fine  lot  of  manure  be  available  for  mulching  in  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  weeks.  A  thorough  turning 
and  mixing  of  the  soil  and  manure  are  advisable 
prior  to  using  it.  , 

Peaches  and  Nect.\rines. — Although  these  do 
not  need,  or  are  better  without,  any  solid  manure 
mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  they  are  jilanted, 
they  are  yet  gre.atly  benefited  by  good  surfacings 
of  the  same,  especially  when  they  have  been  several 
years  in  one  position.  In  dry,  hot  positions  they 
stand  particularly  in  need  of  surfacings  of  solid 
manure,  <a  mixture  (jf  the  latter  and  fresh  loam 
being  perhaps  the  best  for  trees  in  cooler  positions 
or  richer  soils.  The  surface  roots  ought  to  be 
bared  to  a  distance  of  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  from 
the  stems,  and  after  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  ma- 
nure or  rich  compost  has  been  given,  this  will  be 
kept  more  moist  and  congenial  to  the  roots  if  well 
covered  by  some  of  the  surface  soil  that  has  been 
thrown  back.  There  is  not  much  likelihood  of  this 
liber.al  treatment  causing  the  trees  to  grow  too 
strongly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  become 
far  more  profitable  than  formerly. 

Apricots. — These  are  naturally  of  more  robust 
habit  than  Peaches,  being,  in  fact,  liable  to  grow 
too  vigorously  to  be  fruitful.  Not  till  the  trees 
have  arrived  at  a  productive  state  do  they  require 
much  .assistance  from  the  surface,  but  it  often 
happens  this  help  is  delayed  much  too  late.  Large 
old  trees  are  the  most  often  neglected.  Those 
under  copings  are  especially  liable  to  become 
greatly  impoverished  at  the  roots,  more  moisture 
as  well  as  manure  being  needed.      Give  these  a 


good  soaking  of  liquid  after  the  roots  have  been 
bared,  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  manure  following 
soon  after,  this  being  duly  soiled  over,  liefore  the 
year  is  past  this  top-dressing  will  be  well  taken 
possession  of  by  hungry  roots,  and  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  crops  result. 

Peabs. — Large  ol<l  wall  trees  of  Pears  are  more 
often  neglected  at  the  roots  than  any  otlu;r  class 
of  fruit,  yet  none  better  repay  for  more  liberal  or 
rati(mal  treatment.  When  greatly  impoverished  at 
the  roots,  the  fruit  produced  is  small  and  poor  in 
flavour,  this  being  quickly  altered  for  the  better 
by  a  heavy  surfacing  of  solid  manure.  Treat  them 
much  as  advised  in  the  case  of  old  Apricot  trees, 
not  omitting  the  liquid  m.anure,  and  let  the  dress- 
ing extend  to  a  nadius  of  (^  feet  from  the  stems. 
Younger  trees  m.ay  not  require  to  be  thus  manured, 
but  they  may  well  have  a  good  surfacing  of  ashes, 
not  necessarily  sifted  very  finely.  These  serve  to 
provide  a  clean  pathway,  as  well  as  prevent  the 
loss  of  moisture,  cracking,  and  other  evils,  the 
roots  also  being  attracted  upwards  by  them. 

Cherries  and  Plums. — Large  trees  of  Morello 
and  other  Cherries  should  have  occasional  surfac- 
ings of  solid  manure,  strong  liquid  manure,  includ- 
ing drainings  from  piggeries,  applied  during  the 
winter  being  most  beneficial  to  the  former.  Young 
Plum  trees  grow  very  strongly  for  .a  few  years,  but 
the  time  soon  arrives  when  they  should  have  ma- 
nure given  them  much  as  advised  for  other  stone 
fruits.  Fruit  trees  generally  in  the  open  .are  better 
■able  to  forage  for  food,  but  in  very  many  instances 
good  soakings  of  liquid  manure  and  manurial 
dressings  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them 
as  well  as  bush  fruits,  but  there  should  be  no  dig- 
ging of  it  in.  W.  I. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stoves. — Watering. — With  extra  heat  in  the 
pipes  the  plants  will  dry  up  much  more  quickly  as 
a  natural  sequence.  The  watering  will,  therefore, 
need  looking  after,  if  not  oftener,  at  any  rate  much 
more  closely  than  in  mild  weather.  Ferns  that  are 
growing  in  warm  houses  and  near  hot-water  pipes 
will  take  a  good  supply  of  water ;  these  suffer  as 
soon  as  .anything  when  the  pliints  are  pot-bound 
with  a  crop  of  fronds  upon  them.  Many  of  these 
will  take  the  second  dose  to  entirely  penetrate  the 
ball.  P.alms,  again,  require  .a  free  treatment ; 
these  should  not,  in  fact,  ever  become  dry  at  the 
roots  ;  the  plants  may  not  show  any  signs  of  dis- 
tress at  the  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Ferns,  but  they 
feel  it  nevertheless,  the  ultimate  result  being  a 
premiiture  fading  of  the  colour  in  the  older  leaves. 
These,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ferns,  should  be  well 
w.atered  when  in  good  condition  at  the  roots. 
Ixor.as  suffer  if  they  are  allowed  to  become  dust- 
dry  whilst  there  is  still  a  good  crop  of  foli.age  upon 
the  plants,  and  the  pots  small  in  proportion  to  the 
top  growth.  Large  plants  in  proportion<ately  large 
pots  will  not  require  \vatering  nearly  so  often ; 
these  may  be  kept  fairly  dry  with  advantage  in  the 
sweetening  of  the  soil.  Crotons,  again,  will  take  a 
liberal  supply,  part  icularly  if  they  are  (as  they  should 
be)  full  of  roots;  it  is  ruinous  to  the  plants  to  keep 
them  dry,  causing  the  loss  of  foliage  long  before  its 
time.  The  only  case  in  which  they  should  be  dried 
off,  or  partially  so,  is  when  old  stools  are  to  be  soon 
cut  down.  Then  it  will  be  better  to  have  them  dry 
at  the  root  with  less  liability  to  bleeding.  Dracienas 
should  not  be  kept  sufficiently  dry  for  the  plants 
to  suffer.  If  pot-bound,  they  will  take  as  much 
water  .as  the  Crotons.  Where  these  jilants  are 
near  hot-water  pipes,  see  that  the  thrips  peculiar 
to  Dracainas  do  not  increase. 

Dieffenbachias  that  are  to  be  cut  down  shortly 
should  be  kept  quite  dry  ;  otherwise  these  will  also 
bleed.  Cupania  filicifolia,  the  stove  Ar.alias.  Jaca- 
randa  mimosa^folia,  AUamandas,  Boug.ainvillea 
gliibra,  and  the  Clerodendrons  should  all  be  dry  at 
the  root  prior  to  pruning  or  cutting  down.  In  keep- 
ing all  or  any  of  these  plants  dry,  it  must  not  he 
inferred  that  extreme  dryness  is  recommended.  In 
the  case  of  the  Pandanads  and  other  members  of  the 
Pine-<apple  family,  a  moderate  course  is  the  best. 
Such  as  the  Billbergias  must  be  kept  the  driest  of 


these  ;  the  variegated  Pine-apple  comes  under  the 
same  category,  whilst  only  in  the  case  of  large 
specimens  of  the  Pandanus  in  vigorous  health  is 
any  large  amount  needed.  For  instance,  take  Pan- 
danus Veitchi.  If  this  be  watered  too  freely  in 
the  winter-time  there  will  be  a  tendency  towards  a 
greenish  growth.  Early  winter-flowering  plants, 
as  Poinsettias,  Plumb.agos,  Euphorbias,  and  Eran- 
themnms,  should,  as  they  ce.ase  to  make  any  dis- 
play, be  dried  off.  The  Poinsettias  will  be 
s.afe  enough  in  a  dry  pit  with  an  average 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°.  Ours  are  in  a 
house  cooler  than  this  even,  but  the  plants  of  the 
Poinsettia  are  near  to  the  hot-water  pipes,  being 
laid  upon  their  sides  to  keep  them  quite  dry.  Unless 
Eucharis  are  just  about  pushing  up  flower-spikes, 
only  a  moderate  supply  of  water  will  be  required  at 
this  season.  Sufficient  only  should  be  given  to 
keep  the  foliage  fresh  whilst  the  plants  are  still 
inactive.  Those  that  have  flowered  freely  may  be 
kept  somewhat  drier  without  any  fear  of  injury, 
particularly  if  they  have  been  watered  liberally 
whilst  the  plants  were  in  bloom  ;  this  will  needs 
have  been  the  case  when  the  pots  .are  full  of  bulbs. 
Other  bulbous  pl.ants  allied  to  the  Eucharis,  as 
Pancratiums  and  Hymenoeallis.  should  still  be  kept 
comparatively  dormant.  The  first  of  these  to  come 
into  flower  under  similar  treatment  will  be  the 
Hymenoeallis,  but  for  some  time  yet  it  will,  in 
most  cases,  be  possible  to  avoid  recourse  to  any 
undue  excitement.  With  a  drier  atmosphere  the 
syringe  will  needs  be  used  more  freely,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  should  be  in  .accord  with  the  subjects 
chiefly  grown.  Light  syringings  will  be  preferable, 
additional  humidity  being  also  obtainable  by  damp- 
ing down  the  floors  and  between  the  plants  when 
these  latter  are  not  stood  upon  any  material  that 
gives  off  a  good  amount  of  moisture.  Evaporating 
troughs  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  up ; 
if  these  are  not  cast  upon  the  pipes,  then  it 
is  always  well  to  have  some  of  zinc  in  hand  ready 
for  any  particular  purpose.  The  sides  of  span- 
roofed  houses  could  be  made  much  more  comfort- 
able at  night  by  having  either  mats  or  canvas 
covering  fixed  around  them  :  such  covering  even 
could  be  left  up  during  the  day  where  the  situa- 
tion was  an  exposed  one,  and  that  during  extra 
cold  times.  Firing  can  also  be  modified  in  the  case 
of  low  houses  or  pits  by  means  of  either  of  these 
coverings  ;  by  pits  I  mean  such  as  are  entered  by 
doorways  and  narrow  walks  ;  ordinary  pits  are 
usually  covered  up. 

Early  potting  may  have  attention  now  where  an 
early  start  is  needed.  Gloxinias  should  be  chosen 
for  this  purpose  which  .are  showing  signs  of  growth, 
although  not  already  actually  started.  The  earliest 
of  the  Amnryllis  .should  also  have  attention  :  if  in 
need  of  a  shift,  give  it ;  but  if  still  in  good  condition 
at  the  root.  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  shaking  them 
out  annually.  A  succession  of  Tuberoses  should 
also  be  got  in  :  a  few  of  these  at  the  time  are  better 
than  a  quantity  with  a  possibly  longer  interval  in 
the  latter  case  between  one  crop  and  another. 
Those  who  desire  to  have  a  show  of  Caladiums 
early  in  the  spring  might  now  po";  up  some  of  the 
most  promising  bidbs,  (ilacing  them  afterwards 
in  a  fair  bottom  heat  until  well  on  in  growth.  The 
main  bvdk  of  these  should  still  be  kept  dormant, 
particularly  all  the  stock  of  Caladium  argyrites, 
wliichwill  start  much  more  kindly  a  little  later  on. 

James  Hudson. 


Odontoglossum  cariniferum. — Up  to  within 

about  twenty  years  a^io  this  sjiecies  was  one  of  the 
rarest  of  Odontoglots,  and  although  since  that  time 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  others  h.ave  re-imported  it, it  still 
remains  among  the  least  known  of  the  genus.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Warscewdcz  in  Central  America 
about  the  year  ISIS,  .and  having  been  sent  by  him 
to  Germany,  was  in  cultiv.ation  there  for  some  years 
before  reaching  England.  It  is  a  species  of  stout 
habit,  having  oblong  pseudo-bulbs  from  2  inches  to 
4  inches  high,  hearing  a  ciniple  of  leathery  leaves 
a  foot  or  more  in  length.  The  flowers,  which 
measure  2  inches  in  diameter,  are  numerously  borne 
on  the  long,  stout  scapes.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  chiefly  of  an  olive-brown,  but  are  yellow  at  the 
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tips  and  edges ;  they  are  lanceolate  and  pointed, 
and  their  having  keels  at  the  back  is  the  character 
on  which  the  specific  name  is  founded.  At  tlie 
first  exjjanding  of  the  flower  the  lip  is  white,  but 
afterwards  it  assumes  a  yellowish  tinge  ;  it  consists 
of  a  broadly  cordate  blade  attached  at  the  base  by 
a  long  narrow  stalk.  The  species  with  which  this 
is  found  growing  wild  are  0.  Oerstedi  and  0.  Schlie- 
perianum,  occupying,  with  them,  the  tops  of  trees 
in  mountain  forests.  It  is,  however,  apparently  to 
O.  hastilabium  that  it  comes  nearest  in  relation- 
ship, although  that  species  is  found  in  New  Grena<la, 
and  therefore  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  It  may  also  be  said  to  equal  it  in 
beauty.  It  is  usually  to  be  seen  in  flower  during 
late  autumn,  but  a  plant  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse 


FORCING  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

Not  a  few  gardeners  still  hold  the  idea  that  to 
be  successful  in  forcing  Lily  of  the  Valley  the 
crowns  or  clumps  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Continent,  but  they  are  mistaken  all  tlie  same. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  as  good  crowns  can  be 
grown  ill  this  country,  and  this  is  asserted  with- 
out any  wi,-li  to  depreciate  or  detract  from  the 
value  of  imported  supplies.     Doubtless    those 
very  plump  Viennese  crowns  do  produce  extra 
fine  spikes  of  flower,  but  the  case  is  very  diti'e- 
rent  with  the  Dutch  clumps,  the  fault  in  this 
case  lying  not  so  much  in  the  preparation  of  the 
crowns  as  in  the  variety  itself.     Given  plenty 
of  roots  to  commence  witli  of  the  large-flowered 
variety,  I  would  undertake  to  produce  crowns 
equal  in  every  way   to  the  best  imported.     So 
also  could   any   other  gardener   with  suflicient 
garden     room    for    the    purpose.       Even     the 
common   or   wild   form   to   be   found   growing 
in   woods   can   be    considerably   improved,     or 
grown  to  equal  the  Dutch  clumps,  unless  the 
latter  liappen  to  be  of  the  larger  or  major  form. 
The  notion  tliat  some  crowns  force  better  than 
others  owing  to  being  better  ripened  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  experience,  and  if  any  fail  to 
flower  properly  or  refuse  to  start  at  all,  this 
must  be  attributed  to  causes  other  than  faulty 
ripening   or   maturation  of  the  crowns.     It  is 
possible  to  flower  Lilies  of  the  Valley  at  almost 
any  time  after  the  leaves  are  fully  grown,  and  I 
have  had   at  one  time   fresh  spikes  of  flower, 
spikes     of     bright     red     berries,    and     strong 
green   leaves,    aU    connected    with    the    same 
crown.       If    there    is   no   spike   formed    in   a 
crown   before    the  old  leaves  are  nearly  dead, 
none   will    be   forced   out    during    tlie   follow- 
ing winter    or    spring,    ripening   not    aft'ecting 
the    case    in    the   lease'     Undoubtedly    an    en- 
forced rest,  such,  for  instance,  as  exposure  to 
frost  would  give,  is  favourable  to  an  early  and 
strong   spike   growth,  but    it  is    by  no   means 
absolutely   necessary.       Most    gardeners    have 
probably  had    one  or  more  batches  of   crowns 
fail    to    start    at   all,  and    I  well    remember  a 
strong  lot  of  crowns  that  behaved  in  that  way. 
They   kept    active   or   plump   and  green  for  a 
whole  year,  but   nothing  I   could  do    had    the 
effect  of  promoting  either  a  root  or  top-growth, 
and   they   were    eventually  thrown   away.     At 
tliat  time  the  blame  was  put  upon  the  quality 
of  the  crowns  ;  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 
badly  ripened.     Since  that  time  our  views  have 
changed,    and    I    may  safely  state    that   those 
crowns,    and  very    many  more   that    have   be- 
haved similarly,  were  too  much  exposed  at  the 
outset.     Instead  of    plunging  the  pots  only  in 
a  brisk  bottom-heat,  it  is  of   tlie  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  crowns  also  be  well  covered 


fibre  or  leaf-soil  answering  well  for  the  jiur- 
pose.  In  order  to  have  plenty  of  flower- spikes, 
say,  for  tlie  Christmas  festivities,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  plunge  deeply  in  a  moist  bottom- 
heat  of  about  80'^,  with  a  top-lieat  nearer  0.5°, 
on  or  about  December  1,  the  required  number 
of  pots  well  filled  with  crowns  ;  they  will  start 
quickly  and  surely.  It  should  be  added  that 
they  ought  to  be  abundantly  supjilied  with 
water  and  be  early  transferred  from  the  forcing 
pit  to  shelves  in  forcing  houses,  or  other  well 
heated  houses,  and  gradually  exposed  to  full 
light  and  a  lower  temperature.  At  the  present 
time,  January  1.3,  I  could  point  to  a  long  row 
of  6-inch  pots  filled  with  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
carrying  on  an  average  twenty-four  good  or 
fully-grown  spikes  of  bloom  and  a  fair  amount 
of  foliage,  all  of  wliich  were  started  on  December 
16.  The  crowns  were  home-grown,  though  a 
local  trade  grower  could  hardly  credit  that  fact 
when  he  saw  the  results. 

No  particular  pains  are  taken  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  for  forcing, 
and  now  a  good  start  lias  been  made,  or  in  other 
words  a  rather  long  length  of  border  has  been 
filled  with  strong  crowns,  a  fourth  and  some- 
times more  of  those  longest  planted  can  be 
annually  lifted  and  forced  without  interfering 
with  the  requisite  heavy  supply  of  fiowers  that 
are  required  for  table  decoration  during  the 
natural  flowering  season.  The  plan  of  preparing 
single  crowns  answers  very  well,  but  the  more 
common  method  of  planting  broadcast,  so  to 
speak,  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  simplest  and 
best.  In  lifting,  only  the  plumpest  crowns  are 
i-eserved  for  forcing,  the  rest  being  replanted  on 
the  first  favourable  opportunity.  All  the  latter 
require  is  a  breadth  of  fairly  rich,  well- worked 
ground,  west  borders  seeming  to  suit  them  well, 
and  they  may  be  disposed  3  inches  apart  each 
way,  only  the  points  appearing  above  ground. 
A  mulching  of  leaf  soil  given  at  planting  time 
and  another  every  winter  is  all  the  further 
attention  ours  get,  though  in  hotter  or  drier 
positions  they  would  be  all  the  better  for  occa- 
sional soakings  of  water  in  hot  dry  weather.  In 
three  or  four  years'  time  strong  crowns  are 
plentiful,  a  fairly  good  lot  of  flower  being  ob- 
tained annually  after  the  first  season.  If  enough 
of  the  large-fiowering  variety  cannot  be  obtained, 
be  content  to  act  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  do 
and  plant  the  common  form.  Too  many  cannot 
well  be  grown  or  forced,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
being  one  of  the  most  popular  flowers  in  culti- 
vation. Grower. 


TiUandsia  splendens. — Though  it  usually 
flowers  during  the  suiuiuer  months,  a  spike  is  oc- 
casionally pushed  up  In  the  autumn.  It  is  among 
the  commonest,  and  at  the  same  time  showiest  of 
Bromeliads.  being  well  worth  growing  for  its  foliage 
alone.  Its  recurved  leaves,  which  are  arranged  in 
a  vasif  orm  manner,  are  of  a  bright  green  above,  and 
underneath  they  are  of  a  lighter  tint,  irregularly 
barred  with  blackish-brown.  The  flower-scape 
stands  well  above  the  foliage,  and  though  the  blos- 
soms are  whitish  and  in  no  way  showy,  they  are 
almost  hidden  beneath  the  large  fiery-coloured 
bracts,  which  are  arranged  in  two  rows  and  closely 
imbricated.  These  bracts  retain  their  brightness 
long-  after  the  flowers  fade.--H.  P. 

Daedalacanthus  macropliyllus.  —  Where 
Erantheraum  pulchellura,  by  reason  of  its  beautiful 
blue  blossoms,  is  assigned  a  place  in  the  .stove,  at- 
tention may  be  directed  to  a  near  ally  thereof, 
which,  besides  the  generic  name  given  above,  is  also 
met  with  under  that  of  Eranthemum.  It  forms  a 
free-growing  subject  of  a  half-shrubby  character, 
whose  leaves  are  a  good  deal  like  those  of  E.  pul- 
chellura, but  larger  and  of  a  paler  green.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  each  shoot  is  terminated  by  a 


meter  and  pale  blue  in  colour,  except  the  lower 
petal  or  lip,  which  is  of  a  deeper  tint.  Such  a 
quantity  of  flowers  are  produced  by  a  single  plant, 
tliat  tlic  upper  part  of  a  specimen  will  be  atits  best 
quite  a  mass  of  blue.  Like  its  allies,  this  Dajdala- 
cauthus  is  of  easy  propagation  and  culture,  for  it 
may  be  readily  increased  either  by  seeds  or  cut- 
tings, while  those  struck  in  the  spring  or  early 
suuiiuer,  form,  if  grown  on  freely,  good  flowering 
specimens  by  the  winter.  Pretty  though  the  plant 
is,  it  must  not  be  grown  to  the  exclusion  of  Eran- 
thi'inum  piilchellum  or  nervosum,  as  it  is  also 
called,  whose  flowers  are  of  a  much  brighter  blue, 
while  they  are  also  rather  later  in  expanding. — ■ 
II.  P. 

Begonia  Haageana  — This  Begonia  has  been 
sevciid  times  noted  in  The  Garden  as  a  very 
desirable  species  for  winter  or  rather  all-the-year- 
rouiiil  blooming,  while  the  last  two  winters  have 
sliown  that  in  one  respect  at  least  it  stands  out 
superior  to  many  of  the  Begonias  that  flower  at 
this  season.  I  allude  to  its  fog-resisting  qualities, 
for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  laden  with  sulphur  during  the  pre- 
valence of  a  dense  fog,  many  Begonias,  in  common 
with  numerous  other  plants,  sulfer  greatly,  anion/ 
them  being  Begoniametallica,  to  which  B.  Haageanx 
bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance.  Singularly 
enough,  H.  metallica  loses  a  great  number  of  its 
leaves,  while  B.  Haageana  is  scarcely  afilected  by 
it.— H.  P. 


branching,   pyramidal-shaped    raceme   of   flowers. 
up,  a  surfacing  of  about  4  inches  of  cocoa-nut  I  The  individual  flowers  are  about  an  inch  in  dia- 


COOL  GREENHOliSE  AND  TEMPERATE 
PALMS. 
Amongst  all  the  kinds  of  cool  or  temperate  house 
Hne-foliaged  plants  the  Palms  must  take  a  promi- 
nent position.     They  are,  it  is  true,  of  somewhat 
slow    growth  when  not   hastened  on  in  a  higher 
temperature,  but  in  the  long  run  this   will   be  all 
the  better  for  the  plants.     Hardly  any  plants  can 
be  considered  easier  to  cultivate  than  the  majority 
of  these  Palms.     Keep  them   well  supplied   with 
water  and  the  foliage  clean,  shading  during  bright 
weather  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  same  in 
September,  and  they  will  thrive  well.     White  scale 
is  rather  troublesome  upon  some  kinds — more  so 
than  in  the  case  of  those  grown  in  the  stove  as  a 
rule.     Other  insects  will   give  but  little   trouble. 
Amongst  the  hardiest  must  be  included  ChamEe- 
rops  Fortunei,  the  variety  usually  planted  out  in 
the  south  of  England.     As  a  pot  plant  it  is,  how- 
ever,  extremely   useful   in   the   coolest   of   green- 
houses.    A  good   companion   to  the   foregoing  is 
C'hama;rops  humilis,   which    is   of    more    elegant 
growth  :  the  leaves  of  this  species  have  a  glaucous 
tint  upon  them,  more  apparent  in  some  cases  than 
in  others.     It  will  do  well  wherever  the  frost  is  ex- 
cluded.    Corypha  australis  is  a  flrst-rate  Palm  ;  in 
some  respects  (and  if  not  looked  into  closely)  it  is 
not  unlike  C'hamajrops   Fortunei ;  it  is,  however, 
armed   with   stout   spines    upon    the   leaf-stalks  ; 
whereas  the  other  is  destitute  of  this  appendage. 
It  is  a   most  enduring  kind,  retaining  its  foliage 
for  a  considerable  time.     Areca  sapida  is  another 
excellent  Palm  for  a  cool  house ;  it  is  one  of  the 
grossest  feeders  of  any.    When  it  approaches  speci- 
men size  it  is  a  fine  object  with  its  long,  spreading 
pinnate  leaves.     Seaforthia  elegans  is  of  the  two 
safer  in  a  little   more  warmth ;    at    any   rate,  it 
should  not   be  in  a   house  that  falls  below  40°  ; 
whereas  the  afore-named  kinds  will  not  hurt  at  32° 
occasionally.     Rhapis  flabelliformis,  R.  humilis,  and 
R.  gracilis  are  three  Palms  well  suited  for  small 
houses,  or  where  much  room  cannot  be  spared  for 
such  as  spread  out  a  considerable  distance  around. 
Phoinix  reclinata,  P.   tenuis,  and  P.  sylvestris  are 
three  of  the  most  useful  of  the  genus.     The  last  is 
the  strongest  grower  and  the  hardiest  also.     The 
first-named  makes  a  splendid  specimen,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  of  all  Palms  for  living  rooms,  keeping 
in  good  condition  longer  than  almost  any  other  ; 
the  second  kind  is  one  of  the  best  growers,  being 
also  comparatively  compact,  a  medium-sized  plant, 
looking  better  than  eitlicr  of  the  others.     The  two 
varieties  of  Sabal  usually  grown  (S.  Blackburneana 
and  S.  umbraculifera)  are  two  Palms  of  very  robust 
character ;  both,  although  coming  from  the  West 
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Indies,  may  bo  readily  grown  in  cool  houses  where 
there  is  a  K"'"'  aruoiint  of  mora.  I  remember  one 
plant  in  particular  which  has  occupied  the  same 
position  in  a  conservatory  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  a  stem  being  formed  very  slowly.  Of  the 
afore-named  kinds,  I  consider  the  best  half-dozen 
for  a  cool  house  to  be  Chamajrops  Fortune!,  C. 
humilis,  Areca  sapida,  Rhapis  humilis,  Phrenix  re- 
clinata,  and  P.  tenuis. 

In  a  warm   greenhouse,   or   what  is  termed  by 
some  a  temperate  house,  the  foregoing  can  also  be 
grown,  increasing  in  size  more  rapidly.     To  these 
must  be  added  Areca  Baueri,  a  Palm  of  upright 
growth  compared  to  some  ;  it  is  a  strong  grower, 
and  makes  a  tine  conservatory  specimen.     A.  rubra 
is   a  distinct  kind,  not  unlike  a  Kentia.  but  larger 
in  all  its  parts  ;  the  young  foliage  is  suffused  with 
a  reddish  tinge,  making  it  very  ornamental.     The 
Kentias  were  alluded  to  amongst  stove  Palms,  but 
if  it  is  not  necessary  to  pu.sh  forward  the  growth, 
and   the    plants   are    not   injured   by  use    in   the 
house,  then  the  temperate   house  will    suit    them 
admirably.     Phoenix    rupicola,    one    of   tlie    most 
elegant  of  the  Date  Palm  family,  will  make  much 
better  growth  in  the  temperate  house;  thus  treated 
it    is    seen    to  m\ich  better  advantage.     It  is  the 
lightest  kind  of  those  that    are   best    known,  and 
more   adapted    for   decoration    in   a    small    state 
than  the  three   other  varieties   previously  named. 
As    it     increases    in    size    it    maintains    a    most 
graceful  style  of  growth,  being  in  all    respects  a 
most     decided     acquisition.      Latania    borbonica 
needs  hardly  any  recommendation,  being  so  well 
known  ;  the'  temperate  house  is  the  best  place  to 
grow  it  in.     If  it  is  grown  in  a  cooler  house,  the 
loaves   assume   a   sickly    appearance  ;  whereas  in 
the  stove  the  leif-stalks  become  too  much  drawn. 
It  is  seen  to  better  advantiige  as  a  medium-sized 
plant,    with   the    leaves   in    their    true    character 
and   not   semi-erect.      Pritcbardia   filamentosa   (a 
Californian  Palm)  should  only  be  grown  in  houses 
of    good    size   and   fairly  lofty ;  then    as   it  gains 
strength  it  is  a  very  noble-looking  plant,  producing 
large  massive  leaves,  which  present  a  singidar  ap- 
pearance with  the  thread-like  filaments   hanging 
from  the  same.     Of  the   C'hamjedoreas   there  are 
some   that   will  do   very  well  for   the    temperate 
house.     C.  Wendlandi  is  one  of  these  ;  it  may  also 
be  used  in  rooms    during   the   summer    months ; 
those  mentioned  for  the  stove   might  be    grown 
here  with  care,     C.  elegans,  another  Mexican  spe- 
cies, would  be  one  of  the  best  of  these.     Taking 
Palms  as  a  whole,  with  regard  to  the  soil  used  in 
their  potting,  they  may  be  classed  under  various 
heads.     The  vigorous  growers  with  the  large  fleshy 
roots,    as    Seaforthia    elegans,    the    varieties     of 
Phtnix,  Areca,  and  Chamoerops,  will  all  do  well  in 
nearly  all  loam,  the  remainder  being  leaf-soil  and 
sand.     Others,  as  the  Kentias,  Chama^doreas,  Geo- 
noinas,  and  C'ocns,  will  be  all  the  better  with  about 
half  peat  and  half  loam  with  sand.     Such  as  the 
Stevensonin,  (Phicnicophorium)  and  Verschaffeltia 
require  nearly  all  peat  to  grow  them  well.     When 
Palms  are  planted  out  they  attain  to  much  larger 
dimensions.     1  have  grown  them  in  this  manner  in 
a  large  conservatory.     For  some   years   they   are 
thus  splendid  objects,  but  the  time  comes  when 
the  glass   is   reached ;    the   leaves   must  then    be 
pulled  down  gradually  to  prevent   injury.     After 
that,  unless  they  can  be  lowered,  removal  must  be 
thought  of.     With  care  this  may  be  done,  gi\ing 
more  heat  and  moisture  for  a  time  if  tlicy  are  taken 
into  a  .still  loftier  house,  otherwise  they  will  suffer 
to  some  extent.  Plantsman. 


favourite  system  of  mine  is  to  grow  certain  robust 
species  in  pots  half  plunged,  and  with  holes  nuide 


large  enough  in  the  bottoms  to  allow  the  roots 
egress  when  the  pots  are  full.  In  plant-stoves  we 
have  doing  well  Allamandas,  Ipomaja  Thomsoni 
Stcphanotis  floribunda,  Dipladenia  boliviensis,  and 
others  ;  a  main  shoot  of  each  is  trained  to  a  rafter 
and  flowering  growths  hang  down.  An  occasional 
u.se  of  the  knife  keeps  all  within  the  space  assigned 
to  them.  Gross  growth  is  checked  by  cutting  the 
roots  outside  the  pots  as  may  be  necessary.  In 
greenhouses  and  other  cool  structures,  Lapagenas 
(scarlet  and  white).  Clematis  Beauty  of  Worcester 
variegated  Coba-as,  Niphetos,  W.  A.  Richardson  and 
Ma.rechal  Nic^l  Roses,  Habrothamnus  of  sorts  and 
other  climbers  do  admirably,  the  plants  rooting 
through  the  pots  into  beds  of  soil.— M.  T. 


SHORT  NOTE.-STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Cineraria  lanata  —This  is  a  fine  old  species, 
which  I  recently  saw  in  bloom  in  an  olil-fashioned  gar- 
flen.  Its  foUase  is  of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  side, 
the  lower  surface  and  the  peduncle  being  of  a  soft 
wo.  illy  white.  The  flowers  are  large,  deep  purple  with- 
out, soft  purplish-white  within  It  has  been  in  our 
gardens  over  a  hundred  years.  It  may  be  kept  in  the 
greenhouse,  aud  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings.- 
W.  H.  G. 


Rose  Garden. 


these  are  good  growers    and  open    their    blooms 
freely.     For  darker  shades  than    these  none  sur- 
pass   the  old  General  .lacqueminot,  while   Gloire 
de  Margottin,  a  newer  introduction,  must  take  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  red   forcing  Roses   we 
have.     This   variety  has  buds  of  exquisite   shape 
and  length,  and  i.s"  the  nearest  approach  to  a  self 
scarlet-coloured  Rose  there  js.     Fisher  Holmes  is 
darker  than  either  of  the  preceding  kinds,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  a  place,  but  for  ordinary  puqxises  it 
will  be   found  best  to  stick  to    the   Tea-scented 
section   for  the  earliest   crop   of  blooms.     In   the 
early  forcing  of  Roses  start  them  early,  but  let 
them  come  on  very  steadily  until  the  flower-buds 
can  be  perceived.     After  this  time  they  can  have 
more  heat,  and  will  soon  derive  much  benefit   from 
the  same  ;  the  flower-buds  will  soon  swell  out,  and 
good  blooms  result.     But   if   you  force  them  hard 
from  the  first,  agreat  numberof  the  shootswillturn 
out  blind  and  minus  any  flowers  ;  this  is  the  result 
of  too  hard  forcing  from  the   commencement,  and 
also  from  the  plants  not  having  been  fully  matured 
during  the  previous  autumn.     Keep  the  atmos|)here 
moist,  but  not  wet,  the  same  conditions  applying  to 
the  state    of  the  soil.     Roses  in  pots  force  more 
readily   and  freely  than  do  plants  turned  out  in 
borders.     When  in  pots  and  half  plunged  in  a  bed 
of    decayed  leaves    with  a    sprinkling    of   stable 
manure,  they  come  on  quickly.     The  ha'f  jjlunging 
also  secures  them  from  becoming  parched  at  the 
roots,  and  at  the  .same  time  the  slight  bottom  he  it 
assists   them.     A  good     temperature     for   forced 
Roses  is  55°  at  night  with  a  rise  of  10°  during  the 
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Hothouse  climbers. — Frequently  one  may  see 
in  plant-stoves  ami  greenhouses  climbers  allowed 
to  become  matted  for  want  of  thinning.  They  arc 
often  allowed  to  grow  too  gross  when  space  is 
limited,  and  trained  over  the  glass  roofs,  shutting 
out  light  and  air  from  plants  on  stages  or  floors 
underneath.  If  the  climbing  plants  can  be  planted 
in  open  beds  where  the  roots  can  be  curtailed  or 
pruned  at  pleasure,  they  are  more  manageable  than 
when  they  are  allowed  unlimited  space.  Many 
species  when  grown  in  pots  are  liable  to  suffer  at 
the  roots  and  thus  become  a  prey  to  vermin.     A 


FORCING  ROSES. 
A  FEW   blooms   of  the  Tea-scented  and  Noisette 
Roses  are  always  very  serviceable  and  pleasing,  but 
perhaps  never  iiiore  so  than  at  the  present  time  of 
the  year.     During  this  week  I  have  cut  several  very 
good  flowers  of  Francisoa  Kriiger,  The  Bride,  Pcrle 
des   Jardins,    Mme.    Lambard,    Mine.  Falcot    and 
Gonbault.     I  think  the  two  last-named  Roses  are 
the  best  of  all  for  early  forcing,  and  certainly  they 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  for  this  purpose.    Goubault 
is  a  somewhat  thin  flower,  especially  during   the 
summer  months,  but  as  an  early  forced  Rose  it  re- 
tains its  colour  and  shape  for  a  long  time.     Then 
it  is  so  very  free  flowering  and  possesses  such  an 
exquisite  perfume,  that   it   should  always  have  a 
place  among  forced  Roses.     Under  glass  and  dur- 
ing  early  spring  it  comes  of   better   colour  than 
Souvenir  d'un  Anii,  and  in  fact  very  much  resembles 
that  gran<l  variety  as  regards  growth.  &c.     When 
I  say  that  it  is  more  sweetly  perfumed  than  Sou- 
venir d'un  Ami,  I  am  aware  that  1  am  advancing  a 
great  deal,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  mie  of  the  sweetest 
scented  and   most  useful   Roses   grown   for   early 
forcing.     Niplictos  is  by  far  the  finest  white  Rose 
for  early  work,  and  seldom  if  ever  fails  to  give  n 
reliable' crop,  provided  the  pilants  are  not  allowed 
to  receive  any  appreciable  check  to  their  growth, 
lunre  especially  just  as  the  flower-buds  are  forming. 
If  this  occurs.'tiie  bulk  of  the  flower-buds  will  turn 
yellow   and   black,   and    eventually   drop   off.      A 
better  white  Rose  in  this  respect  is  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  but  this  variety  does  not  make  such 
long-pointed  and  serviceable  buds  and  flowers  as 
Niphetos.     Safrano,  Sunset  and  Mme.  Falcot  are 
excellent  varieties  of  an  orange  and  apricot  colour. 
All  of  tliem  are  good  growers  and  very  free  flower- 
m-i.     I  have  plants  that  are  G  feet  high  and  some 
:!  feet  to  4  feet  through;  these  will  soon  be  covered 
with  flowers. 

Isabella  Sprunt  and  Perle  des  Jardins  are  a 
couple  of  grand  pure  yellows,  the  former  being 
considerably  paler  in  colour  than  Perle  des  Jardins. 
Isabella  Sprunt  opens  well  ;  in  fact,  one  must  per- 
fori-c  choose  those  varieties  wdiich  burst  into  a 
shape.able  flower  almost  from  the  bud.  If  growing 
those  of  a  more  double  form,  such  as  Ernest  Metz. 
they  are  seldom  thoroughly  open  before  their  fresh- 
ness goes  off,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  thin 
varieties  like  Isabella  Sprunt  and  Safrano  do 
not  fly  open  and  drop  for  many  days. 

For  deep  pink  colours  1  should  choose  Goubault. 
Red  Safrano,  Mme.  Lambard  (more  often  red  than 
not  early  in    the  season),  and  Camoens.      All  of 


ROSES  IN  THE  COOL  HOUSE. 
There  are  very  few  subjects  more  suitable  for  an 
unheated  greenhouse  or  conservatory  than   a   few 
Roses.     Where  these  exist  it  is   quite  time   they 
were  pruned  and  generally  attended  to.     Mine  are 
being  done  now.  and  at  the  same  time  being  care- 
fully  looked  over  to  be  sure  they  are  free  from 
scale.     Teas  and  Noisettes  of  such  habit  of  growth 
as  Niphetos,  The  Bride,  Madame  Lambard,  &c.,  will 
need  fairly  close  pruning,  as  you  do  not  obtain  a 
greater  quantity  of  flowers  by  allowing  the  plants 
to  carry  an  excess  of  wood,  while  they  attain  to 
too  rambling  and  straggling  a  character  if  not  kept 
in  bounds  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  knife.     But 
stronger  growers  of  climbing  habit  of    whatever 
variety   are     frequently   ruined    for    the    season. 
Lately  I   was  asked  to  look  at   a  William   Allen 
Richardson  that  the  owners  had  got  out  of  patience 
with,  and  which  they  proposed  cutting  out.     It  was 
a  splendid  specimen!  and  the   complaint  was   that 
it   made   ample   growth,   but  never   flowered.     Of 
course  it  did  all  the  while  they  continued  to  prune 
it  so  injudiciously.     Each  spring  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  pruning  it  similar  to  such  Roses  as 
Jean   Ducher,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  &c.     The  conse- 
quence was,  more  long  and  healthy  growths  were 
made;  but  before  these  could  possibly  flower  they 
were  removed  again.    Now,  had  these  growths  been 
left  almost  intact,  simply  cutting  away  the  little 
immatured  wood  at  the  ends  of  these  shoots,  an 
ample   crop   of  bloom  would   have   been   sure    to 
follow. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  following  varie- 
ties, all  of  which  are  graiid  for  a  cool  house,  and 
throw  quantities  of  first-class  flowers  if  so  treated: 
Madame  Chauvry.  15ouquet  d'Or.  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette.  Brunnert  Fridolin.  Kaiserin  Friedrich,  and 
in  fact  all  the  strong  growing  Noisettes  and  Dijon 
Teas. 

I  always  rub  over  my  plants  with  a  small  piece 
of  sponge  well  saturated  in  a  rather  strong  solution 
of  soft  soap  and  brimstone.  By  taking  the  strong 
shoots  of  the  smoother  wooded  varieties,  such  as 
Madame  Eerard.  Brunnert  Fridolin,  i;c..  in  the  left 
hand,  vou  can  rajjidly  wipe  up  the  whole  length  of 
the  shoot.  If  vou  do  this  in  time,  it  will  not  injure 
the  eyes,  and  will  at  the  same  time  kill  any  stray 
insect  pest  that  may  be  about.  Having  pruned 
and  cleaned  the  plants,  I  give  a  good  mulching  of 
well-decayed  manure.  It  does  not  matter  much 
what  kind  this  is,  but  I  do  not  use  hoise  droppings 
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if  I  can  find  anything  stronger  and  lieavier.  Hoses 
like  a  stiff  close"  soil,  and  horse  manure  is  not  moist 
and  cool  enough  for  them.  Fork  the  manure  in 
lightly,  and  then  give  the  borders  a  thorough 
soaking  witli  rain  water.  In  qnite  cool  houses, 
such  £is  I  am  now  thinking  of,  it  will  be  well  to 
delay  the  watering  for  a  week  or  two  longer,  or 
your  plants  may  come  on  too  rapidly  for  tlieir  own 
good,  and  get  seriously  checked  by  a  severe  late 
frost. 

Follow  the  advice  I  gave  in  a  recent  issue  as 
regards  syringing  and  keeping  the  plants  perfectly 
clean  f  roiu  tlie  very  first,  but  you  must  choose  your 
days  and  times  for  syringing  cool  houses.  Too  damp 
an  atmosphere  in  these  is  apt  to  cause  sad  havoc 
among  the  young  growths,  especially  just  as  the 
flower  buds  are  becoming  visible.  These  damp  off 
in  a  most  tantalising  manner,  and  one  night  of 
over-dampness  may  cause  a  lot  of  mischief. 

KiDGEWOOD. 


Orchids. 


PROMEN.EAS. 
This  family  of  small-growing  handsome  plants 
has  been  bandied  about  by  diflerent  authorities, 
having  been  iirst  assigned  a  place  in  the  genua 
Maxillaria,  from  which  Lindley  removed  it 
to  generic  i\ank.  Later  authorities,  liowever, 
include  them  in  the  genus  Zygopetalum ,  but 
with  this  I  do  not  agree,  and  still  adhere  to  the 
Lindleyan  name  of  Promeujea  for  this  group  of 
plants,  which  are  all  Brazilian.  In  habit  and 
general  contour  the  different  species  resemble 
each  other,  being  of  dwarf  growth,  with  a  one 
or  two  flowered  scape.  Mr.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans,  has  done  well  in  recently  hguring  P. 
xanthina  on  t.  11  of  the  second  series  of  the 
"  Reichenbachia,"  the  same  species  having  been 
figured  in  the  "  Orchid  Album,"  t.  7,  under  the 
name  of  P.  citrina,  a  name  by  which  it  is  more 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  collections,  and  by 
which  name  I  had  known  the  plant.  Prome- 
naias  -should  be  growni  upon  blocks  of  wood  or 
in  shallow  earthenware  pans.  I  prefer  the 
former,  and  I  like  good  sound  Willow  for  this 
purjjose,  fixing  the  plants  upon  the  wood  with  a 
little  Sphagnum  Moss  only.  In  this  manner  I 
have  grown  the  plants  well,  and  have  had  them 
flower  abundantly  ;  they,  however,  requira 
strict  attention  under  this  system  of  culture, 
because  they  enjoy  abundance  of  moisture  in 
the  summer  season  during  the  time  of  growth. 
When  resting,  these  little  plants,  which  seldom 
exceed  about  4  inches  in  height,  requu'e  to  be 
kept  just  sufficiently  moist  to  prevent  shrivel- 
ling. To  obviate  this,  the  system  of  growing 
them  in  shallow  pans  has  come  into  use  for 
them,  and  when  grown  in  these  they  must  be 
well  drained  and  a  mixture  of  good  peat  fibre 
and  Sphagnum  Moss  u.5ed,  making  it  firm  round 
the  plants,  which  should  be  set  upon  a  little 
elevated  mound  above  the  pot's  rim.  They 
should  be  hung  up  near  the  glass  in  the  Odon- 
toglossum  house  during  the  summer  mouths, 
removing  them  to  the  Cattleya  house  during 
the  winter.  I  have  grown  them  in  the  Cattleya 
house  during  s\immer,  but  they  are  very  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  There 
are  only  a  few  kinds  of  this  genus,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  list  being  added  to  when  fresh 
districts  in  Brazil  are  visited.  The  flowers  of 
the  Promenajas  will  last  three  or  four  weeks 
in.  full  beauty. 

P.  XANTHINA,  known  in  gardens  by  the  name  of 
P.  citrina,  is  a  pretty  and  bright-coloured  plant. 
The  peduncle  is  one-flowered,  the  sepals  and  petals 
spreading,  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  and  of  a 
clear  rich  yellow  ;  lip  thi'ee-lobed,  larger  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower  ;  side  lobes  yellow,  spotted 
with  crimson,  the  middle  lobe  clear  ri.'h  yellow.  It 


usually  flowers  in  the  autumn.  C  Appleby  sends 
me  some  flowers  from  a  plant  which  he  tells  me 
were  brought  from  the  Organ  Moimtnins,  in  Brazil, 
a  locality  I  have  often  received  it  from. 

P.  MICROPTERA  is  a  plant  nearly  related  to  the 
preceding.  Its  peduncle  is  one-flowered,  having 
the  sepals  .and  petals  spreading  and  nearly  equal, 
of  a  (u-i'aray-wlute  ;  the  three-lobed  lip  is  lanceo- 
late, front  lobe  white,  with  two  very  small  side 
lobes,  spotted  more  or  less  with  purple.  It  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  from  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains. 

P.  ROLLLSSONI. — A  stronger-growing  kind  than 
the  preceding.  The  scape  usually  bears  two  flowers ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  lemon-yellow,  the  front 
lobe  of  the  lip  oblong  and  apiculate,  creamy-white, 
the  small  side  lobes  being  erect  and  spotted  with 
crimson, 


viM-y   free-flowering.     Mr.    Holmes 
Howcrs   have   come    through   o)ie 
W.  H.  G. 


tills    ine    the 
jv   two    fogs. 


Promensea  RoUissoni. 

P.  STAPELIOIDES  is  also  a  strong-growing  plant. 
The  scape  is  two-flowered,  the  flowers  being  much 
larger  than  any  others  of  the  genus,  the  sepals  and 
petals  greenish  3'ellow,  barred  and  spotted  with 
deep  purple  ;  the  three-lobed  lip  is  somewhat  small, 
tlie  front  lobe  deep  blackish  purple,  paler  towards 
the  margin.  It  blooms  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Wm.  Hugh  Gowee. 


Lyeaste  Skinneri  alba.— T.  Jones  sends  me  a 
remarkably  tine  variety  of  tliis  plant,  which  he  says  is 
bearing  eleven  blooms.  The  sepals  are  broad,  thick 
aifd  fleshy  iu  texture,  and  they  measure  nearly  8  inches 
across. — W.  H.  G. 

Lmlia  Gouldiana. — I  have  received  a  spike  of 
the  above  from  W.  Holmes,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hard_v, 
Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley,  Cheshire,  from  a  plant 
which  has  borne  ten  flowers.  The  more  I  see  of 
tMis  the  less  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  in  its 
hybrid  origin.  It  has  been  sent  home  in  large 
quantities,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  be  a  regular 
and  established  species.  It  grows  well  along  with 
Lailia  anceps  and  Lselia'autumnalis,  and  it  appears 
to  have  done  well  with  Mr.  Holmes.  This  plant, 
like  the  white-flowered  anceps,  only  requires  to  get 
over  its  removal  from  its  native  home  to  become 


NEW  AND  NOTEWORTHY   ORCHIDS  IN  1891. 
0RC'inDi3  have  during  the  past  year  been  shown 
most  profusely  before  the  Orchid  committee  at  tlie 
R.H.S.'s  meetings,  whilst  the  gorgeous  display  made 
by  private  growers  and  the  trade  at  the  splendid 
show  in  the  Temple  Gardens  under  the  auspices  of 
the  same  society  will  be  long  remembered  as  one 
of   the   finest   collections   ever   brought   together. 
Not  only  have  we  several  decided  acquisitions  in 
hybrid  forms,  but  imported  species  have  also  been 
added  to  swell  the   list  of  good  things  amongst 
Orchids.     There  have  also  been  shown  several  very 
superior  examples  of  older  kinds,  some  of  which 
are  not  only  notable  by  their  extreme  beauty,  but 
are  also  instances  of   high-class 
culture,  such  as  one  rarely  sees 
in  some  cases  to  which   atten- 
tion  will   be   drawn.     Of    these 
older   varieties,   particular  note 
should  be  taken  of  the  two  ex- 
hibits  of  Disa  grandiflora  sent 
from    Chatsworth,    than    which 
nothing  could  possibly  be  finer. 
Larger  plants   may   have    been 
shown,   but  as  regards    culture 
and  the    rich    colours    of    the 
flowers,  they  were    as    fine    as 
anyone  could  wish.   Yanda  teres 
should  be  cited  as  another  in- 
stance as  shown  from  Gunners- 
bury  Park  at  the  Temple  show. 
Such  a  collection  of  plants,  so 
freely    flowered    and     in    such 
vigorous    health,    probably   has 
never  before   been  sta,ged.     The 
specimens  of  Saccolabium  Blu- 
mei  majus  (cut)  exhibited  from 
the    Hatfield     Park     collection 
were  in  their  case  quite  unique  ; 
the  noble  spikes  betokened  the 
highest  possible  state  of  culti- 
vation.     In  the  palmy   days  of 
these  Orchids,  from    twenty  to 
thirty  years  back,  no  finer  ones 
could    be    cited.      Another    in- 
stance  was    only   seen    at    the 
last  meeting  of  the  year,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  in  the  splendid   lot 
of  plants   of   hybrid   Calanthes 
from  Burford  Lodge.     No  group 
of  plants  shown  at  any  of  these 
meetings  has   created   more  in- 
terest than  these,  wherein  utility 
and  beauty  were  combined.    The 
singular  -  looking     Dendrobium 
Brymerianum  is  not  often  seen 
so  freely  flowered  or  so  good  as 
it  was  shown  last  spring  from  Warnham  Court ;  the 
beautiful  lace-like  labellum  is  so  distinct,  and  the 
whole  colour  of  the  flowers  so  rich  in  this  varietv. 
The   group   of    rare  snd  extremely  choice  plants 
from  The  Dell  at  the  first  April  meeting  was  a  very 
fine  exhibit,  including  as  it  did  such  unique  kinds 
as  Lailia  Digbyana  Mossiae  and  Cvpripedium  Mor- 
gania;,  the   latter   a   grand   specimen.     From  the 
same  collection  a  grand  group  of  plants  was  staged 
at   the   Temple   show,   and  another   at   the  sime 
place  from    Burford   Lodge ;   such   comprehensive 
collections  as  are  rarely  ever  seen  in  any  exhibi- 
tion.    The  richest  treasures  of  our  Orchid  houses 
were  here  brought  together.     At   the  Temple  also 
particular  note  should  be  taken  of  the  grand  lot 
of     Orchids    from    St.     Albans.      If    one    variety 
more  than  another    struck    me   there  it  was   the 
splendid  examples   of   Odontoglossum    citrosmum 
and  the  rose-coloured  form  ;  these  were  remarkably 
fine  specimens  of  cultural  skill.     The  way  in  which 
they  were  shown  greatly  added  to  their  beauty  ; 
seen  suspended,    as    these  plants  were,  with  the 
spikes  drooping  down  in  long  racemes  the  efl^ect 
was  excellent.    The  other   varieties    of    Odonto- 
glossum in  the  same  collection  were  of  the  finest, 
whilst  the  Cymbidium  Lowianum  (several  plants) 
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were  also  most  iiotewortiiy.  From  Hollo. \ ay  several 
of  the  best  hybriil  C'yiJripecUums  were  from  time  to 
time  exhibitcfl,  and  on  one  occasion  a  very  fine  lot 
of  Vandas,  chiefly  forms  of  V.  suavis  and  V.  tricolor, 
was  staged  ;  these  Orchids  are  not  seen  at  the 
shows  nearly  enough,  presumably  through  not 
being  good  travellers.  Note  should  also  be  taken 
of  the  group  of  Oncidiums  at  one  of  the  meetings 
from  Cumberland  Park,  Willesden  Junction,  con- 
sisting of  varieties  of  O.  crispum,  O.  Forbesi,  O. 
curtum,  O.  Rogersi,  and  O.  tigrinum :  these  were 
well-grown,  freely-flowered  examples.  In  the 
spring  there  were  a  few  excellent  exhibits  of 
Cuelogyne  cristata,  notably  those  from  C'heshunt, 
amongst  which  was  a  pyramidal  specimen,  a  novel 
and  most  suggestive  mode  of  growing  this  plant. 
The  cut  blooms  of  C.  crist.'ita  alba  (hololeiica)  from 
one  plant  at  St.  Albans  made  a  fine  disjilay  as  it 
■was,  but  they  must  have  looked  better  still  upon 
the  plant  itself. 

If  one  genus  has  been  better  represented  than 
another  it  is  the  Cypripediums,  which  throughout 
the  year  were  shown  in  great  variety,  this  clearly 
showing  how  popular  these  jjlants  are  with  Orchid 
growers.  They  have  the  good  points  of  being  such 
lasting  fiowers,  whilst  the  plants,  through  being  so 
compact  in  growth,  can  be  cultivated  in  consider- 
able quantity  where  the  room  is  but  limited.  The 
varieties  of  Lady's  Slippers  are  now  becoming  so 
numerous,  particularly  the  hybrid  forms,  as  to  be 
most  perplexing  to  all  but  the  specialist.  The 
splendid  varieties  of  these  that  have  issued  forth 
from  the  Veifchian  collection  have  great!}'  added 
to  the  numbers.  The  varieties  of  Cypripediums 
staged  at  the  last  meeting  were  most  numerous  ; 
prominent  amongst  these  was  C.  Leeanum,  of  which 
several  superior  forms  were  shown,  as  C.  Leeanum 
giganteum  and  the  nearly  allied  C.  llasereeli- 
anum,  both  being  decided  advances.  Seeing  the 
numVjers  of  C.  Leeanum  there  exhibited,  this  fine 
hybrid  should  soon  become  plentiful.  In  the  spring 
shows  there  were  several  choice  exhibits  of  hybrid 
Dendrobiums,  a  grouj]  of  D.  melanodiscus  (Ains- 
worthi  X  Findleyanum)  being  particularly  interest- 
ing and  most  beautiful  in  the  colours. 

Of  new  Orchids  to  which  certificates  have  been 

awarded,  attention  may  well   be  again  drawn  to 

Disa  Veitchi,  the  first  hybrid  Disa  yet  raised,  and 

one  that  clearly  shows  the  cross  between  D.  grandi- 

flora  and  D.  racemosa  ;  it   is  a  worthy  companion 

for  its  parents,  with  the  beauties  of  both.     Ljelia 

hybrida  Arnoldiana  is  a  valuable  addition  to  its 

class,  and  nmst  be  considered  therein  as  one  of  the 

most   select;    it   has  the  good  qualifies  of  La^lia 

purpurata,  one  of  its  parents,  with  the  rich  colours 

to  be  found  in  Cattleya  labiafa.  its  pollen  parent. 

Lfelia  granilis  (Tring  Park  var.)  should  be  noted:  it 

is  a  variety  with  richly-coloured  flowers  and  larger 

ones  also  than  the  type.     Of  Cattleyas,  particidar 

note  sliould  he  taken  of  C.  Hardyana  (Hamar  Bass's 

var.) ;  it  is  a  very  superior  form  with  the  rich  colours 

of  the  type  even  more  intensified,  the  lip  and  throat 

being  very  fine.     Another  superior  La?lia.  named 

L.  Perrini  alba,  with  pure  white  flowers,  extremely 

beautiful,  was  shown  at  the  Chiswick  meeting  in 

October.    Cnttleya  MossisB  gigantea  is  quite  a  major 

form  of  this  fine  old  Orchid,  very  superior  in  every 

sense  to  those  usually  seen.  Another  addition  to  the 

old  Laelia  anceps  was  shown  in  L.  a.  Pjallanfineana 

at  the  first  meeting  in  the  year ;  it  is  remarkable 

for  its  rich  colours  and  breadth   of  petal.      L.  a. 

grandiflora,  at  the  same  meeting,  was  noteworthy 

for  its  massive  flowers.     The  best  of  the  certificated 

Cypripediums    were    ('.    Creon,    a    dwarf-habited 

hybrid  with  a  dark  dorsal  sepal ;  C.  Antigone,  a 

pale-coloured,  but    beautiful  hybrid,   its    delicate 

colours  being  its   chief  features.     C.  insigne  var. 

SandersB  nnist  be  considered  one  of  the  finest  of 

imported  Orchids  th  't  Ins  during  this  year  been 

shown  :  it  has  been  alluded  to  more  than  once,  and 

is  decidedly  distinct  from  other  forms.     C.  macro- 

chilum,  another  hyVirid.  but  of  the  Selenipedium 

group,  is   a  valuable  addition   to   this  section  ;  it 

promises  to  be  a  free-growing  plant  and  a  profuse 

bloomer.     Another  very  superior  variety  is  C.  Cor- 

ningianum,  a  hybrid  of  distinct  features  with  large 

flowers,  having  extra   fine  petals.     Of  Odontoglos- 

sums  there  were  a  few  superior  forms  exhibited, 
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anjiingst  which  O.  crispum  guttatuiu 
marked  variety,  and  one  of  the  most  distinct.  O. 
vcxillarium  var.  Mrs.  Henry  liallantine  has  deep- 
coloured  flowers  with  a  distinctly  marked  lip.  be- 
ing a  fine  form  of  this  good  Orchid.  O.  Pescatorei 
var.  Prince  of  Oiange  has  something  of  the  ajjpear- 
ance  of  being  a  hybrid  between  this  species  and  O. 
triumphans,  both  having  been  found  growing  near 
together;  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  golden  colour, 
with  dark  markings.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
the  newer  Odontoglots.  O.  Halli  leucoglossum  is  a 
very  vigorous  growing  variety,  at  the  same  time 
quite  distinct  from  the  type. '  0.  luteo-purpureum 
var.  Amesianum  is  another  addition  to  this  section, 
with  pale-coloured  flowers.  O.  triumphans  (White- 
ley's  var.)  is  a  very  superior  form,  the  colours  be- 
ing much  deeper  than  in  the  ordinary  variety. 
There  have  been  some  few  good  additions  to  the 
Dendrobes,  both  of  hybrids  and  imported  spe- 
cies, The  best  of  these  is  D.  hybridum  A'enus 
(nobile  x  Falconeri),  a  most  interesting  and 
very  promising  hybrid,  the  characteristics  of 
both  parents  being  quite  evident  ;  the  flowers  are 
also  of  superior  size.  D.  melanodiscus  pallens  and 
D.  m.  Rainbow  are  two  more  hybrids  of  very  supe- 
rior merits  ;  this  cross  has  been  previously  alluded 
to.  When  shown  they  found  many  admirers  ;  both 
have  pale-coloured  flowers.  D.  Leeanum  is  an  im- 
ported species,  habit  it  not  given  ;  it  savours  much 
of  D.  superbiens,  and  I  should  not 'be  surprised  if 
it  came  from  the  same  quarter  or  near  to  it  :  if 
promises  to  be  a  profuse  flowering  variety.  D. 
Phalajnopsis  var.  Sfatterianum  is  an  improvement 
upon  an  already  beautiful  variety. 

Of  other  Orchids  there  have  been  shown  some 
good  varieties,  as  Oncidium  Larkinianuni,  one  of 
the  best  additions  to  this  family  for  a  long  time. 
The  plant  shown  bore  one  goorl  spike  ;  the  lip  is 
its  most  distinctive  feature,  this  being  of  a  rich 
yellow  and  of  good  size.  Epidendrum  dellense,  a 
"hybrid  between  E.  xanthinum  and  E.  rhizophoruni, 
is  a  decided  acquisition  ;  the  colour  a  rich  orange- 
scarlet,  the  growth  erect.  Sobralia  Kienast iana  is  a 
lovely  pure  white  variety,  with  a  faint  blotch  of  pale 
yellow  ;  it  is  a  dwarf  form  of  S.  macrantha.  Phajus 
luaculato  -  grandiflorus.  a  hybrid  that  promises 
to  be  of  strong  growth,  with  noble  spikes,  was  re- 
cently shown  ;  should  it  continue  to  flower  at  the 
same  season,  this  fact  will  make  it  still  more  valu- 
able. 

The  foregoing  varieties  were  noted  as  they  have 
been  exhibited,  having  struck  me  as  being  amongst 
the  best  of  new  kinds  ;  others  also  have  been  shown 
and  received  distinctive  awards  according  to  their 
respective  merits.  I  consider  that  the  exhibits  of 
Orchids  in  18111  ;.t  ll.e  London  meetings  have  been 
a  distinct  advance  in  every  respect.  It  clearly 
shows  by  the  large  numbers  of  exhibitors,  some 
from  long  distances,  that  the  interest  displayed  in 
the  culture  of  these  beautiful  flowers  is  still  on  the 
increase.  At  the  meetings  of  no  other  society 
have  there  been  such  displays  of  Orchids  as  at  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society's  gatherings  from  time 
to  "time.  Had  the  old  society  done  no  other  good 
work  <luring  this  year,  they  deserve  the  cordial 
support  of  all  orchidists  by  the  advantages  that 
are  thus  afforded  of  comparison,  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities of  mutual  intercourse  between  cultivators. 
The  exhibits  of  old,  but  notable  kinds  first  alluded 
to  were  no  mere  chance  display  ;  this  was  fully 
luoved  by  the  numbers  of  plants  shown  in  e.-uh 
instance.  One  omission  amongst  these  was  in- 
advertently made  ;  this  was  the  instructive  exhibit 
of  Cattleya  citrina  by  an  enthusiastic  cultivator 
from  Yorkshire,  several  plants  being  shown  grow- 
ing upon  diflr'erent  kinds  of  wood,  some  of  the 
jjlants  having  been  in  his  ]iossession  for  seveial 
years,  this  going  to  prove  that  although  a  rather 
fickle  kind, it  can  be  grown  well  when  its  wants  are 
understood.  Plasts.man. 


enc'O  being  that  the  flower  !>uiit  represents  an  inferior 
form.  This  may  arise  from  the  tact  that  this  is  the 
first  time  of  its  flowering.  The  first  flowers  are  alwaj-s 
sli^'htly  inferior  to  those  produced  the  second  season. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Iiselia  anceps  Protheroeana.  —  From  W. 
Hnhncj^  come  blionis  of  wliat  appear  to  me  to  be  this 
variety.  'I  he  flowers  are  larfrc  and  of  a  very  dark 
colour.  They  were  shown  up  better  by  a  flower  of  L. 
anceps  representing  the  type  enclosed  with  them. 
There  are  numerous  forms  of  L.  anceps,  which  differ 
ouly  in  colour,  and  this  is  a  very  tine  one. — G. 

liSelia   autumnalia   atro-rubens.  —  A   fine 

flower  of  this  variety  comes  from  "  Vork."  It  was 
first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  of 
York.  The  flowers  are  of  very  much  deeper  colour 
than  those  of  the  typical  form,  the  lip  being  of  a 
rich  purplish  crimson ;  the  sepals  and  petals  also 
of  a  deeper  colour.  These  Mexican  Laelias  are  be- 
coming better  understood,  and  their  flowers  coming 
in  at  this  dull  cold  season  are  very  acceptable. — 
W.  H.  G. 
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SHORT  NOTES.— URCHIDS. 


Cypripedium  Amesianum. — S.  Johnson  sends 
ue  a  flower  of  a  Slipper  ( ircliid  which  he  says  he  has 
otttaiiieii  betweiui  0.  villosum  and  C.  venustuui.  1 
daresay  these  were  the  parents  of  the  flower  sent,  and 
hO  th'^y  are  of  the  variety  named  above,  the  only  differ- 


BASAL  KOT  IN  NARCISSI. 
If  Mr.  John  Speir  (pp.  12  and  28)  is  not  .an 
old  or  practised  gi-ower  of  Narci.ssu.s  bulb.s,  he 
may  f(uite  ea.sily  liave  confounded  the  basal  rot, 
induced  by  uncongenial  surrfuinding.s,  witli  the 
partial  or  total  rotting  of  the  base  ofthe.se  bulbs 
as  caused  by  the  larvw  of  the  jMerodon,  or  Nar- 
cLssu.s  fly.  A  glance  at  the  plate  (showing  the 
larva:  affected  bulbs,  as  published  by  Dr.  Rit- 
zenia  Bos)  will  show  tliat  a  ba.sal  rotting  of  the 
bulb  disc  really  does  take  place,  in  addition  to 
the  rotting  of  the  outer  bulbscales  after  the  hearts 
of  the  bulbs  are  ravaged  by  this  pest.  Basal  rot 
proper  originates  outside  the  bulb,  but  the  rot- 
ting induced  by  the  Morodon  lai-vre  begins  in- 
side the  bulbs.  In  a  word,  you  may  have  your 
Narcissus  bulbs  affected  by  basal  rot  pure  and 
simple,  or  you  may  have  them  infested  by  the 
Merodon,  which  also  causes  them  to  remain 
rootless  wholly  or  in  part.  In  either  case  the 
result  is  a  necrotic  condition  of  the  disc  or 
solid  basal  portion  of  the  bulb,  and  but  few  if 
any  roots  are  emitted. 

The  Narcissus  fly  is  a  far  more  common 
and  abundant  pest  than  is  by  many  supposed. 
I  know  several  collections  in  Ireland  that 
have  been  decimated  by  it,  and  the  only 
certain  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  tiike  up 
and  carefully  examine  the  bulbs  every  year. 
All  soft  necked  bulbs  should  be  examined,  and 
it  prefers  the  older  central  bulbs  in  the  clump 
to  the  younger  lateral  ones.  Of  course,  I  know 
the  basal  rot,  which  is  not  caused  by  the  Mero- 
don, but  evidently  by  something  inimical  in  the 
soil.  N.  spurius  Aid  Righ,  N.  nuixinnis,  the 
vars.  of  N.  Leedsi,  and  the  white  Daffodils  are 
very  much  aii'ected  by  this  in  some  soils  and 
not  so  in  others.  Even  in  the  same  garden, 
those  on  deeply  -  dug  and  rich  borders  will 
suffer,  wliile  those  on  dry  banks  or  on  Grass, 
or  anumgst  the  roots  of  Holly,  Roses,  or  other 
shrubs,  will  remain  healthy  for  years.  Long 
ago,  the  late  Mi.ss  F.  .1.  Hope,  of  Wardie 
Lodge,  Edinburgh,  in  that  Ijttle  garden  classic 
"  hardens  and  Woodlands,"  shrewdly  remarked 
that  the  jilant  borders  were  "too good''  for  some 
of  the  D.itt'odils. 

When  I  began  an  extensive  culture  of  these 
flowers  under  many  conditions  some  twelve  or 
more  years  ago,  I  soon  discovered  that  many, 
even  if  not  most,  Narcis.si  were  the  better  for 
being  free  from  the  usual  crude  additions  of 
nitrogen  to  the  soil.  Then  my  friend  Mr. 
Walker  observed  that  whereas  sjiecies  and  wild 
varieties  of  Dafl'odils  did  not  like  manure,  many 
of  the  garden  seedlings  liked  it,  or  at  least 
flourished  well  and  did  not  become  unhealthy 
under    its    influence.     Nearly    all   the    garden 
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seedlings  of  N.  incomparabilis,  N.  bicolor,  N. 
Emperor,  &c.,  seem  to  do  well  in  the  deepest 
and  richest  of  garden  soils,  but  try  a  hun- 
dred bulbs  of  the  wild  Narcissus  Pseudo- 
Narcissus  (English  Daflbdil)  in  a  heavily  ma- 
nured border  and  see  the  result.  They  die  off 
in  a  year  or  two,  but  will  live  for  ever  in  a 
wood  or  copse,  a  hedge  bank,  or  a  grassy 
lawn.  The  old  order  of  gardeners  believed  in 
plenty  of  farmyard  or  stable  manure,  but  we 
are  now  learning  that  judicious  starvation,  in 
moderation,  is  sometimes  good  for  plants  as 
well  as  for  ourselves. 

In    a     recent     work     on     agricultural     che- 
mistry,    by     M.     Georges     Ville,     he     points 
out     tiuit     seedlings     of     any   particular    spe- 
cies of    plant   may  vary  say  from   one   to   ten 
in    its    capacity    for    absorbing    and     utilising 
nitrogenous   food   from    the  earth    in  which  it 
grows.     This    is   the    ever   varying   basis    that 
underlies    improvement   in   crops    by  selection 
from  seed  ;  one   seedling   from  a  Wheat  head, 
or  Pea  pod,  being  in  some  way,  we  know  not 
positively  how,  invested  with   a  greater   capa- 
city for  feeding,  digesting,  or  utilising  its  pabu- 
lum   than    its  fellows,  and  so  being  capable  of, 
it  may  be,  a  tenfold  or  even  greater  yield.    Tliis 
principle  is  evident  in  Narcissi  as  in  other  vege- 
tation, and,  broadly  speaking,  we  now  know  that 
wild  kinds  are  not  fond  of  soils  rich  in  nitro- 
gen  or  in  humus,  but  that  the  garden  hybrids 
and   seedlings  do  not,  as  a  rule,  object  to  rich 
soils.     Again,   we  now   know    that    the  soil  is 
teeming  with  bacteria  and  other  low  forms  of 
active  life,   capable    of    causing   nitrifying  fer- 
mentation    quite     different     from     the     mere 
chemical  change,    and  it  is  very  possible  tliat 
these  changes  going  on  in  the  soil    are    imder 
certain    other    adverse    circumstances    inimical 
to  the  well-doingof  many  delicate  bulbs,  although 
beneficial  under  suitable  conditions.     My  own 
impression  is  that  imperfect    or    mal-nutrition 
lies  at  the  bottom  of   all  questions  relating  to 
health  and  disease  in  plants  as  well  as  in  animals. 
Basal  rot  is,  as  I  believe,  caused  by  mal-nutri- 
tion, i.e.,  either  by  food   presented  to  the  roots 
in  a  form  too  crude  to  be  readily  assimilated,  or 
there  may  be  physical  causes,  such  as  too  much 
moisture,    absolute    injury    from   frost,  or  soil 
unsuitable   in    one    or    more    of     many    ways 
physiologically  or   chemically,   as  well  as  l)hy- 
sically.     I  have  proved  this  pretty  conclusively 
by  digging  bulbs    badly  affected  by   basal  rot 
from  rich  borders,    and   planting  them  in  the 
Grass  amongst  tree  roots,  or  ia  a  warmer  and 
lighter  stony  soil  without  manure,  and  in  both 
cases  they  have  grown  out  of  the  rot,  and  their 
offsets   have   become    quite    as    healtliy  as    if 
nothing  had  happened  to    their  parent   bulbs. 
So  far  this  is  some  sort  of  consolation  to  those 
who  have  unhealthy  bulbs.     I  think  Mr.  C.  W. 
Dod  told  us  at  one  of  the  recent  Narcissus  con- 
ferences   that  with  him  the    behaviour  of  the 
same  Daffodils  varied  much,  some  doing  better 
by  the  stones  of  his  rockeries  or  near  walls  than 
elsewhere.     This  is  quite  a  common  experience, 
and  how  often  are  we  delighted  in  some  dear 
old-fashioned  garden  by  the  stray  or  dug-down 
bulbs    of     Daffodil,    or   Crocus,    or    Sjiowdrop 
luxuriant  beside  a  walk  or  stone  border,  f)r  in 
the  middle  of  the  Box  edging.     I  am  convinced 
that  most  bulbs,  and  especially  the  unhealthy 
and  delicate  growers,  like  to  grow  in  company 
with  the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  acting 
on  a  hint  from  Mr.  Elwes  years  ago,  I  now  grow 
the  double  var.   of  N.   cernuus  in  a  clumj)  of 
Rosa  gallica  with  much    success,  having   time 
after  time  failed    to  grow  it  healthily  on  the 
good  borders.     Those  travellers  who  have  dug 
up  wild  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Daffodils,  <tc.,  on  the 
hillsides  and    mountains    of    Europe    or    Asia 


Minor  will  remember  what  a  hard  task  it  often 
is,  and  how  deeply  ensconced  are  the  bulbs 
among  roots  and  stones.  I  had  a  backache  the 
other  day  in  digging  a  thousand  or  two  of  Scilla 
verna  from  amongst  Sedge,  Erica,  Grass  and 
Burnet  Rose  roots  as  netted  and  intertwined 
over  the  surface  of  decomposed  Cambrian  rocks  on 
Howth  Head.  I  know  of  some  thousands  of  Daffo- 
dils growing  infieldsof  greasy  clay,  and  they  flower 
splendidly,  becoming  stronger  year  after  year. 
As  so  grown  on  a  broad  and  natural  plan  I  hear 
nothing  of  basal  rot  or  of  Merodon.  A  golden 
ride,  if  not  a  royal  road,  for  all  amateur  growers 
of  Narcissi  is  this  :  If  your  Narcissi  are 
healthy  and  prosperous,  you  may  safely  leave 
well  alone  ;  but  if  weakness  or  disease  of 
any  kind  is  evident,  they  should  be  dug  the 
following  July,  in  some  cases  even  in  June, 
the  time  for  each  locality  being  generally  indi- 
cated by  the  turning  yellow  of  the  leaves.  Red- 
headed pegs  or  tallies  should  be  fixed  to  all  un- 
healthy rows,  groups,  or  clumps  at  flowering 
time  as  an  indication  of  locality,  and  of  the 
desirability  of  removal,  cleaning,  and  replant- 
ing.— F.  W.  BlTRBIDGE. 

From  the  remarks  of  your  correspondents 

during  the  past  two  weeks  on  the  above  subject,  it 
appears  to  be  the  general  belief  that  the  Daffodil 
lias  two  diseases,  if  one  may  call  thera  so.  Al- 
though I  have  between  ten  and  a  dozen  acres  of 
Daffodils,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  until 
the  past  season  I  devoted  no  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. Crop  diseases  (insect  and  fungoid)  I  have 
watched  closely  for  j'ears,  and  last  summer  when 
corresponding  with  Jli-ss  Ormerod  regarding  them, 
I  cursorily  asked  if  she  know  anything  of  the  Daffo- 
dil disease,  when  she  referred  me  to  Dr.  Bos's  pam- 
phlet, which  I  procured  and  carefully  studied,  and 
from  his  description  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  we  call  basal  rot,  but  what  he  calls  Daffodil 
disease,  were  one  and  the  same.  Mr.  0.  Wollcy 
Dod  and  Mr.  Eugleheart  appear  to  be  quite  confi- 
dent that  they  are  different,  and  as  it  is  only  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  that  I  was  aw.are  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Narcissus  fly,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
believe  that  they  are  right.  There  is,  however,  no 
disputing  the  fact  that  many  bulbs  have  maggots 
in  them,  but  whether  they  are  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
ease or  its  cause  I  am  unable  to  say.  Before  I  was 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Narcissus  fly,  I  con- 
sidered the  disease  as  having  the  appearance  more 
of  a  fungoid  one  than  that  of  being  caused  by  an 
insect,  and  I  think  it  will  ultimately  be  found  to 
be  so  if  your  correspondents  are  right. — John 
Speir. 


NOTE.S  ON  H.VRDY  PLANTS. 
Antirrhinum  Asarina.— Whatever  this  may 
have  been  when  described  in  "Curtis'  Magazine" 
(pi.  902),  it  certainly  is  net  a  rare  plant  to-day, 
at  least  not  in  the  sense  of  either  being  difficult 
to  grow  or  procure,  but  it  may  be  in  the  sense  of 
being  seldom  seen,  tl  e  more  the  pity  for  those 
who  love  beautiful  hardy  p'ants,  especially 
those  plants  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  As 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  description  of  it 
plant  in  "  Curtis'  Magazine,"  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  that  we  evidently  know  more  of  it 
now  than  was  the  case  100  years  ago.  It  is 
there  rtescribed,  "  according  to  Miller,  as  a  hardy 
annual,  said  in  the  Kew  catalogue  to  be  perennial 
and  IkucIv,  but  Mr.  Donn  justly  considers  it  as  a 
greeidiouse  plant. "  We  now  know  it  to  be  without 
doubt  a  hardy  perennial  in  light  soil,  but  certainly 
opt  to  go  off  in  heavy  land,  which  may  account  for 
the  diversity  of  ancient  opinion.  It  has  grown 
here  for  many  years  without  any  care  or  protection 
whatever,  and  annually  I  am  able  to  pot  up  seed- 
lings from  the  garden  walk.  The  plant  has  a  pe- 
culiar habit,  its  long  trailing  stems  going  out  to 
the  extent  of  6  feet  to  10  feet  each  when  the 
plant  is  in  good  soil.  The  grey  foliage  is  so  ar- 
ranged, that  in  the  twilight  the  long  stems  have 
the  effect  of  a  large-scaled  snake  of  6  inches  or  8 
inches  in  diameter.  The  flowers,  which  are  ycllowisli  1 


white  and  nearly  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
Snapdragon,  are  produced  all  along  the  stems,  but 
UKistly  hidden  by  the  leaves.  The  plate  referred 
to  can  give  no  idea  of  the  habit  of  the  plant,  and 
it  must  have  been  drawn  from  a  weak  specimen  ; 
the  text  anent  the  plate  would  imply  this. 

Lithospermum  graminifolium.  —  Is  this 
plant  hardy  ?  I  will  only  answer  for  myself,  and 
I  give  a  decided  negative.  So  long,  however, 
as  we  hear  of  people  growing  it  as  a  hardy  plant, 
we  nuist  allow  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  that  those 
who  find  it  such  may  have  soil,  climate,  or  some- 
thing else  that  we  know  not  of  that  enables  it  to 
live  through  the  winter  ;  whereas  it  never  fails  to 
die  in  other  gardens.  I  have  grown  it  well  many 
a  summer,  and  I  have  even  picked  favoured  spots 
for  it ;  but  as  my  intention  has  alw.ays  been  to 
watch  it  as  an  experiment,  I  could  do  no  more 
than  that  for  it  fairly;  that  is,  if  seeking  to  l(^arn 
whether  it  was  hardy,  I  must  of  necessity  keep  it 
under  hardy  conditions.  I  also  happen  to  know 
that  many  friends  have  failed  with  it,  and  I  think 
under  the  circumstances  it  may  be  termed  a  more 
than  doubtful  or  tender  plant  for  out  of  doors 
culture. 

Eryngiums. — It  is  quite  true  that,  spe.aking 
of  these  as  a  group,  they  are  not  satisfactory 
in  every  garden.  Even  where  they  grow  well 
they  often  become  spotty  in  their  stems  and 
foliage  when  the  flowers  are  just  developing, 
and  the  bracts,  stems,  and  stem  foliage  fail  to 
assume  those  charming  sky-blue  and  steel-blue 
tints  for  which  this  genus  is  chiefly  noted.  I  am 
not  able  to  give  a  reason  for  this,  but  I  strongly 
suspect  a  fungus  as  attacking  the  plants  at  the 
period  when  they  begin  to  flower.  One  thing  is 
certain,  however,  that  although  you  cannot  very 
well  kill  the  roots  in  poor  land,  you  may  expect 
the  best  of  results  wdiere  the  soil  is  rich  and  deep, 
and  where  the  land  is  otherwise  kept  clean.  I 
have  always  felt  that  Eryngium  alpinum  is  one 
of  the  kinds  which  does  not  generally  receive  the 
attention  it  merits.  I  consider  it  vastly  superior 
to  even  the  favourite  amethystinum.  Its  bracts 
are  enormous,  and  the  half  leaf-like  and  half 
bract-like  stem  foliage  for  a  good  way  down  de- 
velops the  rich  bract  colour.  It  is  also  at  once 
a  neat  and  noble  plant,  not  too  tall  for  its  top- 
heavy  cliaracter,  and  the  greener  foliage  is  ample 
from  the  radical  parts.  P  ant  in  a  rich  deep  soil 
without  manure,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  flower  the 
first  year. 

Trillium  ereetum. — If  one  may  guess,  it  would 
almost  soeui  as  if  the  great  amount  of  favour  won 
by  the  better  known,  and  of  late  much  more  grown, 
T.  grandiflorum  is  inducing  more  attention  to  the 
whole  genus,  and  certainly  the  present  species  is 
now  much  more  in  request  than  formerly.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  be.auty  of  this  plant, 
but  I  should  like  in  some  way  to  warn  those  whose 
expectations  have  been  raised  to  a  high  pitch 
from  seeing  the  glorious  flowers  of  T.  grandiflorum, 
that,  compared  with  that  species,  the  present  kind 
is  a  very  humble  plant  indeed.  It  may,  if  well 
grown,  prove  a  little  handsomer  or  a  little  more 
showy  than  our  native  Herb  Paris  (Paris  quadri- 
ffilia),  but  for  all  garden  j^urposes  it  is  practically 
little  better,  and  certainly  much  below  the  floral 
standard  of  grandiflorum.  The  sepals  are  as  large 
as  the  petals  and  alternate  with  the  latter,  so  that 
these  large  green  parts,  alternating  with  the  pur- 
plish-brown petals,  may  form  a  quaint,  but  cer- 
tainly not  a  showy  flower.  And  I  would  also  like 
to  say  that,  as  with  other  genera,  it  would  be  well 
to  learn  where  to  stop  in  our  selection  of  Wood 
Lilies  for  decoration,  for  it  is  when  we  take  in 
hand  inferior  flowers  for  the  sake  of  mere 
variety  that  we  unwittingly  lower  our  estimation 
of  the  whole  group.  All  the  Trilliums  like  cool, 
ricli  soil  and  a  little  shade — at  any  rate,  until  the 
roots  become  strong  and  well  acclimatised,  when  I 
find  they  are  capable  of  being  grown  in  open 
quarters  like  most  other  herbaceous  plants. 

Orobus  vernus. — This  is  one  of  the  early  spring 
flowers,  which,  wdiere  in  strong  tufts  or  in  groups, 
makes  a  rich  display,  and  there  can  be  no  sur- 
prise that  note  should  have  been  taken  of  it  as  a 
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jilaiit  suital>lc  fur  s|iriiii<-  licililiii;;.  milv  I  tliiiik 
it  is  nut  siiitalile  in  oiil'  way.  Still  I  havr 
no  wish  to  (li.scoiii-an;e  a,  trial  of  it  on  some  su<'li 
line,  but  1  i'ear  that  it  may  not  answer,  at  least 
for  such  beds  as  are  cleared  and  replanted,  say, 
twice  in  the  ye.ar,  becau.sc  this  plant  is  precisely 
one  of  those  kinds  whose  (lowers  would  become  in- 
ferior were  the  long  roots  <listmbed.  It  nii;4ht  be 
possible  to  keep  a  .set  of  strong  plants  going  in  big 
pots  for  such  a,  purpose;  but,  as  everyone  knows 
who  has  tried  to  dig  up  the  plant,  the  roots  are  so 
exceptional  in  their  shape,  length,  and  strength, 
that  it  is  to  be  feared  also  that  pot  culture  might 
not  suit  the  plants  in  more  ways  than  one.  And 
there  are  other  indications  that  might  be  mentioned 
which  seem  topointtothisplantas  being unsuited to 
any  purpose  that  implies  frequent  root-disturbance ; 
but  if  you  have  a  bed  that  can  be  permanently 
devoted"  to  this  plant,  you  may  plant  it  with  great 
hopes  of  success,  and  of  seeing  a  mass  of  early 
blossom  almost  unique  for  colour  effect  at  any 
rate  in  its  early  season.  In  any  case,  however,  you 
must  allow  two  or  more  years  before  a  newly- 
planted  group  can  reach  its  climax  of  beauty.  Do 
not  mix  anything  else  with  it  ;  it  is  very  beautiful 
alone,  and  1  question  whether  its  ropy  roots  would 
not  strangle  neighbours,  I  may  add  that  its  long 
roots  are  not  of  the  root-stem  character,  which,  like 
many  other  leguminose  plants,  send  up  straggling 
growths,  but  the  crowns  of  the  plants  .are  neat 
and  compact. 

Woodville,  Kirhstall.  J.  Wood. 


THE  HARDINESS  OF  FLAME  FLOWERS. 

During  the  severe  winter  1890-91  we  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  hardiness  of  Flame  Flowers  (Kniphofias). 
The  common  Flame  Flower  (Kniphofia  aloides) 
and  most  of  its  varieties,  especially  the  glorious 
gigautea  and  granditlora,  proved  to  be  quite 
hardy  under  cover.  ( )ur  Kniphofias  had  been 
planted  in  spring,  1890,  in  the  open  ground, 
and  had  formed  strong  clumps.  They  were 
covered  well  before  the  heavy  frosts  began.  From 
several  ])arts  of  Holland  it  has  Ijeen  reported 
that  large  collections  of  Kniphofia  aloides  which 
had  not  been  covered  during  the  winter  were 
lost.  The  two  Abys.sinian  species,  K.  Leichtlini 
and  K.  comosa,  both  of  whicli  flijwered  very 
well  during  the  past  summer,  entirely  died  otj', 
even  under  thick  C(jver.  Herr  Max  Leichtlin, 
of  Baden-Baden,  raised  and  in  1889  sent  out 
a  hybrid  Kniphofia  named  Phtenix,  which  in 
all  res[)ect3  suggests  the  Abyssinian  comosa, 
especially  by  its  beautiful  dark  red  stamens, 
which,  being  much  longer  than  the  little  peri- 
anths of  the  individual  Howers,  give  the  well- 
known  Metrosideros  appearance  to  these  spikes. 
From  this  it  may  be  concluded,  I  think,  that 
K.  comosa  is  one  of  the  parents  of  this  hybrid. 
It  a])i)ears  to  be  most  interesting  that  this  hy- 
brid Kniphofia,  which  at  all  events  is  nearly 
related  to  comosa,  in  no  way  has  been  harmed 
by  the  heavy  frosts  of  1890-91,  though  it  was 
growing  under  exactly  the  same  oonditions  as  the 
parent  species.  It  seems  probal)le  that  K, 
comosa  will  become  yet  scarcer  than  it  has 
been,  if  not  lost  entirely  from  cultivation.  In 
that  case  we  may  be  glad  to  ]if)ssess  such  an 
excellent  substitute  in  Leichtlin's  Phoinix, 
which  in  the  greater  part  of  its  characters  re- 
sembles its  presumed  parent,  and  as  regards 
brightness  of  colour,  vigorous  growth,  and  es- 
pecially hardiness,  surpasses  it.  As  for  the 
large  number  of  other  hybrid  Kniphofias,  I 
observe  that  no  one  of  the  following  in  any 
respect  sutlered  by  the]  severe  cold  of  last 
winter,  viz.,  Pfitzeri,  John  Benary,  H.  Oannell, 
Max  Leichtlin,  V.  Lomoine,  Franz  Buchner, 
Ottc)  Mann,  Salmonea,  Matador,  Meteor,  Sirius, 
Clothe,  and  Lachesis.     On  the  same   bed,    K. 


Media  (Deleuil)  and  La  Geant  died  oH',  while 
the  f(illowing  Ca]je  spi^cies,  Rooperi,  Biirchelli, 
and  Macowani,  and  the  aloides  variety  Sann- 
dersi,  were  nuicli  injured.  As  regards  the  other 
new  liybrids  ami  varieties,  I  could  not  make 
notes,  as  I  Iiad  not  cultivated  thoni  in  the  open 
ground.  It  may  1)C  of  some  interest  to  compare 
these  notes  with  observations  made  in  English 
gardens.  I  liopo  other  readers  of  Thp;  Garden 
will  communicate  tlieir  observatifms  as  to  the 
hardiness  or  otherwise  of  Kniphofias. 

Ernst  H.  Krelaoe. 
Haarlem,  Holland. 


LILIUM  GIGAXTEUM. 
No  plant  more  amply  repays  a  little  trouhle 
than  this  noble  Lily,  and  none  is  more  strik- 
ingly beautiful  when  well  placed  and  well 
grown.  The  engraving  is  from  a  photograph 
of  a  group  grown  at  Munstead,  in  West 
Surrej',  in  a  wooded  part  of  the  garden.  The 
natural  soil  is  very  thin  and  poor,  but  a  hole 
was  dug  about  2  feet  G  inches  deep,  and  filled 


Lilium  giganteum. 

with  a  couple  of  loads  of  good  compost. 
Tliis  grand  Lily  is  ornamental,  not  only  when 
in  flower,  but  from  the  end  of  April  when  its 
great  polished  leaves  are  expanded  to  the  end 
of  October,  when  they  are  still  retained,  and 
the  large,  bright  green,  upright  seed-pods  give 
the  plant  an  additional  aspect  of  dignity. 

G.J. 


PYRETHKrM,S. 


Almost  already  where  the  climate  is  fairly  open 
Pyrethrum  roots  are  breaking  up,  and  very  soon 
generally  it  will  be  possible  for  anyone  to  com- 
mence propagation.  It  does  seem  odd  that  such 
very  hardy  herbaceous  roots  as  are  Pyrethrums 
should  yet  be  so  impatient  of  division  and  even 
of  removal.  Ordinarily  all  such  roots  may  be 
divided  with  case  and  safety.  These  particular 
plants,  however,  are  exceptions,  and  need  very  much 
care  in  their  winter  culture;  .still,  it  is  far  from 
being  difficult  to  increase  stock  once  the  varieties 
are  established,  by  taking  off  some  of  the  young 
growths  early  in  the  year  and  putting  them  singly 
into  tiny  pots,  rooting  them  quickly  in  a  little 
bottom-heat  and  thus  ensuring  in  that  way  not  only 
an  abundant  stock,  but  a  constant  supply  of  young 


lil.ants.     When   such   is  the  case,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  trouble  about  the  retention  of  very  old 
roots,  which  may  in  such  cases  be  dispensed  with. 
Shoots  invariably  break  up  rather  more  thickly  f  ronj 
well-established  roots  than  is   desirable  for  reten- 
tion, and  therefore  the  thinning  of  them  out  for 
the  purjjose  of  prop:igation  is  good  at  once  to  in- 
crease stock  and  to  give  stouter  growths  for  pro- 
ducing flowers.     But  it  is  not  easy  for  the  most 
enthusiastic  fancier  of  fbe.se  hardy  (lowers  to  keep 
pace  with  raisers  of  new  varieties,  even  if  thought 
ilesirable.     Possibly  any  beginner  in  the  cultivation 
of   Pyrethrums  would   find  it   difficult  enough  to 
make  the  best  selection  of  a  score  of  double  and 
the  same  number  of  single  forms  out  of  such  a 
stock  as  even  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons  have,  for 
they  catalogue  over  100  double  and  nearly  as  many 
single  sorts,  whilst  other  raisers  have  sorts  in  abund- 
ance.    A  good  selection  from  any  list  is  not  easy, 
because  the  differences   between  one  and  another 
or   between   one    score   sorts   and    another    score 
is     perhaps     trifling.      The    real     advance    made 
in  Pyrethrums  is  not  to  be  measured  by  comparing 
one  variety  with  another  so  much  as   by  contrast- 
ing what  was  the  hest  of  twenty  years  ago  with 
the  best  of  to-day.     It   is  specially  interesting  to 
find  how  in   that  time  single  forms  have  become 
popular.     It  is  very  [probable  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  more  so  than  the  double  forms  are,  for 
after  all  a  double  Pyrethrum  flower  is  not  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  or  attractive  forms,  es- 
pecially for  what  is  termed  domestic  decoration, 
much   as  they   may  be   in  favour  with   those 
whose  chief  notion   of   the     value  of    flowers 
is  that  they  are  of  rotund  fornj,  very  enduring, 
and  good  for  exhibition.  The  single  Pyrethrums 
have  given  to  us  in  their  large  Daisy  or  Mar- 
guerite blooms  colours  so  charming,  that  they 
almost    resemble     Paris      Daisies     artificially 
coloured,  for  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  from 
the  popular  Marguerites,  except  by  their  colours. 
One  particular  advantage  found  in  having  young 
plants  from  cuttings  put  out  every  year  to  bloom 
is  that  they  not  only  flower  later"  than  do  old 
plants  or  stools,  but"  may  be  still  later  if  the 
flowering  stems  be  pinched   when  half  grown, 
so  as  to  encourage   the  throwing   out  of  side 
flowers,  which,  if  smaller  than  are  the  ordinary 
ones,   are   not   the  less  welcome,  because   the 
bulk  of     the    blooms    is    [over.       Pyrethrums 
like  a  deeply-worked   and  fairly  holding  soil, 
well  manured,  and  very  clean.    'Each  winter  a 
top-dressing   of  short    manure,   lightly  forked 
.  in,  will   be   productive  of   much  good.     It  is, 
however,  perhaps  best  to  leave  the  addition  of 
dressings  of  this  sort   until   after  the  needful 
stock    of    cuttings   has  been   taken  from    the 
stools.     The  plants  should   have   ample  room, 
as  the  growths  spread  widely  if  not  unduly  bunched 
in  the  tying  up,  "    A.  D. 


THE  AMARANTHrS  AS  DECORATIVE 
GARDEN  PLANTS. 

These  are  remarkably  quick  growing  annuals  for 
which  in  many  spots  room  might  be  found.  I 
very  well  remember  the  splendid  display  that  was 
made  by  Amarantbus  salicifolius  as  "grown  by 
Messrs.  "Veitch  and  Sons  at  Chelsea  for  trial  th'e 
year  before  it  was  sent  out.  This  would  be  some- 
what about  twenty  years  ago  as  near  as  1  can  re- 
member. For  a  few  years  it  was  grown  in  many 
gardens  most  effectively.  Why  it  has  declined  in 
favour  I  do  not  know  unless  it  is  because  a  little 
careful  treatment  is  needful  to  grow  it  well.  The 
seed  sliould  not  be  sown  too  early,  the  middle 
of  April  being  quite  soon  enough  to  obtain  good 
plants  for  bedding  out  the  first  week  in  June, 
without  the  plants  having  becomein  any  way  starved, 
which  is  an  essential  point  to  avoid.  When  that  is 
the  case  an  attack  of  red  spider  may  be  expected. 
This  Amarantbus  looks  particularly  well  in  lines 
with  other  foliage  plants  or  in  masses.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  rich  soil,  a  warm  place  with  jilenty  of 
moisture  at  the  root  and  dampings  o\erhead  in  very 
warm  weather,  then  it  will  thrive  well  and  make  a 
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splendid  show  from  the  middle  of  July  onwards.  I 
have  seen  it  grown  as  a  pot  plant,  but  it  does 
not  thus  develop  its  true  character  so  effec- 
tively. Another  good  as  well  as  popular  plant 
in  many  places  is  the  Prince's  Feather  (Ama- 
ranthus  hypochondriacus — syn.,  cruentus).  This 
mil  grow  to  larger  dimensions  than  the  Love- 
lies-bleeding when  under  the  same  treatment,  and 
can  be  used  in  various  ways  in  the  flower  garden 
or  borders.  It  would  look  well  when  associated 
with  Cannas,  Acacia  lophantha,  or  other  erect 
growing  plants.  It  is  of  easy  growth  and  requires 
no  more  attention  than  the  two  foregoing  examples. 
When  not  convenient  to  sow  the  seed  straight  away 
in  the  beds  it  should  be  raised  in  pots  in  a  cold 
frame  and  then  be  put  out  before  the  plants  are  at 
all  starved.  For  making  a  good  show  at  a  distance 
it  is  very  well  suited.  A  dwarfer  growing  kind 
■with  foliage  of  quite  a  distinct  shade  of  colour  is 
A.  melancholicus  ruber,  which  comes  in  useful  as  a 
change  to  such  plants  as  the  Perilla  or  C'oleus. 
This  variety  should  be  raised  in  pots,  but  not  in  too 
much  heat,  being  a  Japanese  variety.  If  grown  in 
moderate  warmth  and  planted  out  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Coleus  and  in  good  soil,  it  will  grow 
away  well  and  bear  pinching  if  growmg  too  tall. 
A.  nobilis  pyramidalis  grows  much  stronger  than 
the  last  named,  otherwise  it  can  be  used  for  similar 
jiurposes  as  the  Prince's  Feather  ;  its  foliage  when 
the  plants  are  well  grown  is  of  a  rich  crimson  shade. 
This  kind  should  also  be  raised  in  warmth.  A. 
bicolor  is  best  suited  for  pot  culture  ;  its  foliage  is 
green  and  dark  red,  tipped  with  yellow.  A.  tricolor 
is  more  showy  than  the  preceding,  with  rich  tints 
of  scarlet,  yellow  and  green,  transversely  marked. 
I  have  grown  these  kinds  very  well  during  the 
summer-time  in  a  cold  frame,  but  with  a  close 
treatment ;  thus  grown  they  should  not  exceed  a 
foot  or  so  in  height.  When  of  good  size  they  are 
very  useful  for  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse, 
lasting  there  for  some  considerable  time.      J.  H. 


Tufted  Pansy  'Violetta.^Dr.  Stuart's  tufted 
Pansy  A'ioletta  is  different  from  either  the  ordinary 
Pansy  or  the  older  tufted  kinds,  many  of  which 
I  have  noticed  have  had  the  name  of  "  tufted 
Pansy"  applied  to  them  since  this  name  became 
popular.  I  think  this  is  wrong  and  misleading, 
not  to  say  unfair.  I  think  possibly  those  who 
have  spoken  against  the  tutted  Pansy  proper 
may  not  have  duly  tested  the  Violetta  class. 
I  have  had  perhaps  more  experience  with  Dr. 
Stuart's  Violetta  than  anyone  else,  excepting 
the  doctor  himself;  its  flowers  are  of  a  distinct 
type  and  the  plant's  habit  quite  as  much  so. — J. 
Wood.  [The  name  "tufted"  was  given  to  the  gronp 
long  before  Violetta  was  known,  and  the  "wrong " 
is  on  Mr.  Wood's  side  for  claiviing  for  that  variety 
a  general  name  given  to  a  large  group  before  Violetta 
was  Itnown.  That  variety  stands  in  no  need  of  such 
claim,  as  we  can  say  from  being  one  of  the  earliest 
growers  of  it,  thanks  to  Dr.  Stuart.  We  hope  the  doctor 
will  raise  many  more  of  the  same  class,  and  so  make 
tufted  Pansies  more  varied  and  delightful. — Ed.] 


Gardeners'  Boyal  Benevolent  Institution. 

— The  53rd  meeting  of  this  institution  was  held  at 
Simpson's,  Strand,  on  the  loth  inst.,  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated  that  the 
society  had  made  increased  grants  and  annuities 
during  the  past  year.  The  committee  had  to  de- 
plore the  loss  by  death  of  many  friends  during  the 
year,  amongst  them  being  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
a  vice-president,  Mr.  J.  F.  Meston,  and  Mr.  W. 
Richards,  also  their  worthy  secretary,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Cutler,  who  had  for  fifty  years  been  untiring  in 
his  energies.  During  the  year  sixteen  pen- 
sioners had  died,  three  of  them  leaving  widows. 
These  had  been  placed  on  the  pension  list  in  suc- 
cession to  their  husbands.  One  of  them,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  enjoy  the  pension  long,  having 
died  before  the  year  closed.  The  committee  have 
during  the  past  year  expended  in  pensions  and 
gratuities  the  largest  amount  on  record,  viz.,  £2739 
16s.  8d.  They  have  also  determined  to  increase  the 
number  of  pensioners  now  on  the  booksby  thiit?en 


The  committee  appeal  to  the  supporters  of  the  in- 
stitution to  strengthen  their  hands  by  making  its 
needs  and  benefits  more  widely  known.  Mention 
was  made  of  the  death  of  James  Wells  at  the  age 
of  103.  He  had  been  a  pensioner  for  thirty-one 
years,  and  during  that  time  had  received  the  sum 
of  £521  from  the  funds.  The  treasurer,  trustees, 
auditors  and  secretary  were  unanimously  re-elected. 
Mr.  James  Hudson  was  elected  on  the  committee 
in  place  of  Mr.  W.  Richards,  and  Mr.  Harry  Williams 
in  place  of  Mr.  Roberts,  resigned.  The  annual 
dinner  at  the  close  of  the  election  was  held 
in  the  evening,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  in  the  chair.  The 
chairman  gave  the  toast  of  "  The  Royal  Family," 
expressing  how  deeply  they  sympathised  with  the 
Royal  Family  in  their  great  bereavement.  Mr.  N. 
Sherwood,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  Kindred 
Societies,"  said  he  was  pleased  to  see  the  rapid 
strides  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  had  made  in 
four  and  a  half  years,  thirty-nine  children  being 
on  the  funds  at  a  cost  of  £1100.  there  being  eleven 
more  to  be  placed  on  next  month,  thus  making  50. 
The  Gardeners'  Provident  Society  was  also  making 
headway  and  deserved  more  notice  from  gardeners. 
They  now  had  425  members,  and  the  best  points 
were  this  :  it  was  like  a  bank,  as  what  members 
subscribed  was  returned  to  them  with  good  interest, 
so  that  those  who  invested  their  savings  had  a  nest 
egg  for  a  rainy  day. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — The  enor- 
mous specimen  of  Cattleya  labiata  (the  gift  of 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund)  was  sold 
by  auction  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris's  rooms 
on  Friday  last,  Jan.  15,  for  the  sum  of  50  guineas. 
This  specimen  had  about  250  pseudo-bulbs,  with 
many  sheaths  ready  to  bloom,  and  measured  pro- 
bably over  3  feet.  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
kindly  consented  not  to  charge  commission  on  the 
sale  of  this  plant. 


Obituary. 


W.  H.  FITCH. 

This  well-known  botanical  artist  died  at  Kew  on 
the  14th  inst.,  after  an  illness  of  two  or  three  years' 
duration.  He  came  to  Kew  with  Sir  William 
Hooker  on  his  appointment  to  the  directorship  of 
the  Royal  Garden,  exactly  fifty  years  ago,  Mr. 
Fitch  being  at  that  time  assistant  to  Sir  William. 
He  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1817,  and  commenced 
his  career  as  a  draughtsman  in  a  printer's  office. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Sir  William  and  enjoying 
the  friendship  of  Francis  Bauer,  who  then  lived  at 
Kew,  Mr.  Fitch  soon  developed  an  aptitude  for  the 
work  of  botanical  illustration.  His  first  work  of 
importance  was  in  the  "  Icones  Plantarum,"  which 
began  in  1S37,  although  he  had  drawn  plates  for 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  which  were  published  as 
early  as  1834.  For  a  period  of  forty  years,  ending 
in  1878,  he  prepared  all  the  plates  published  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine.  Besides  this,  he  made  the 
drawings  for  nearly  all  of  the  important  works 
published  from  Kew.  Thus  he  illustrated  Hooker's 
large  folio  works  on  "  Himalayan  Plants,"  "  Hima- 
layan Rhododendrons,"  and  the  six  quarto  volumes 
which  were  the  result  of  Sir  James  Ross's  Antarctic 
expedition.  Other  important  works  were  the 
"  Botany  of  the  Herald,"  "  Flora  Vitiensis,"  Bate- 
man's  ''Odontoglossums,"  Elwes'  "Monograph  of 
Lilies,"  Saunder's  "Refugium,"  Howard's  "Cin- 
chonas," Warner's  "  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants." 
All  the  beautiful  coloured  illustrations  of  Ferns 
published  in  Sir  William  Hooker's  various  works  on 
this  order  were  by  Mr.  Fitch.  In  the  Transactions 
and  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  drawings  were  published  to  illustrate 
such  papers  as  the  "  Botany  of  the  Speke  and 
Grant  Expedition,"  "  Welwitsch's  Plants,"  &c.  It 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  for  many  years  W.  H. 
Fitch  prepared  all  the  best  botanical  pictures  of 
plants  published  in  England.  He  was  wonder- 
fully accurate  even  in  the  smallest  details, 
the  importance  of  which  in  botanical  work  he 
fully  recognised.     Perhaps  the  most   magnificent 


series  of  plant  drawings  he  ever  made  were  those 
prepared  for  the  "  Elephant  Folio  "  devoted  to  the 
Victoria  regia,  published  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in 
1851.  In  recognition  of  his  work  he  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  granted  a  pension  of  £100  per  annum. 


Slons.  Louis  Thibaut.— We  regret  to  announce 
the  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  of  Mons.  Louis 
Thibaut,  of  the  firm  of  Thibaut  and  Keteleer,  well 
known  on  the  Continent  for  their  general  collection, 
probably  the  most  extensive  in  France,  of  stove, 
greenhouse  and  hardy  plants.  In  matters  con- 
nected with  Orchids  Mons.  Thibaut  may  be  termed 
the  pioneer  of  French  cultivators,  for  in  1841  Mons. 
Ch.  Morel  entrusted  him  with  the  care  and  culture 
of  various  Orchids  which  he  was  continually  receiv- 
ing from  Mons.  Pinel,  resident  at  Minas  Geraes 
(Brazil).  The  genial  character  of  the  decejised  was 
appreciated  by  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him, 
and  many  of  the  gardeners  on  the  Continent  owe 
Iheir  knowledge  and  their  present  positions  to  the 
kindness  as  well  as  to  the  sovfnd  training  received 
at  the  hands  of  M.  Thibaut  and  his  surviving  part- 
ner, M.  Keteleer.  It  is  only  three  or  four  years 
since  the  business  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mons 
J.  Sallier,  who,  on  account  of  better  means  of  com- 
mimication,  transferred  it  to  Neuilly.  Mons. 
Thibaut,  however,  reserved  for  himself  a  collection 
of  select  plants,  principally  Orchids,  to  which  he 
attended  porsonally  for  a  period  extending  over 
half  a  century,  and  which  terminated  only  at  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Sceaux  (Seine)  on  Sunday, 
the  17th  icst. 


A  caution.— I  am  informed  that  a  person  is  going 
about  the  country  canvassing  for  the  sale  of  a  certain 
book  on  gardening,  stating  that  he  is  sent  by  our 
society,  and  holdmg  out  as  an  inducement  that  the 
purchasers  will  thereby  become,  ipso  facto.  Fellows 
of  our  society.  It  is  simply  needless  to  say  that  we 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  individual  in 
question,  and  that  his  statements,  as  far  as  our  society 
is  concerned,  are  entirely  unfounded. — W.  WiLKS, 
Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Crickets  in  vinery.— Can  any  reader  of  The 
Garden  tell  me  the  best  remedy  for  getting  rid  of 
crickets  in  vinery  ?  They  are  eating  the  buds  off  the 
young  Vines  I  have  planted.  I  have  tried  paraffin, 
Fir  tree  oil  aud  traps. — J.  W. 

*»*  We  have  found  Chase's  beetle  paste  very  efiBca- 
cious. — Ed. 


Names  of  plants.— C.  Eoys.—l,  PeUsea  adianti- 
folia  ;  2,  send  when  fertile;    3,  Cyrtoniium  falcatum. 

0.   Rintoul.—  l,    Laeha   anceps   PercivaUana  :    2, 

Sophronitis  cernua  ;  3,  Cypripedium  insigne  Maulei ; 
4,    Odontoglossum     Sanderianum ;     5,    Zygopetalum 

Mackavi  ;      6,     Odontoglossum     bictonense.  C. 

Macfarlane.—l,  Acacia  taxifolia  ;  2,  Hahrothamnua 
elegans,  cannot  name  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  hut 
yours  looks  like  Princess  Alexandra ;  4,  Acacia  coch- 

learis. J.  Wilmot — Epideudrum  ciliare;  very  good 

form E.  W.  C— Cneorum  tricoccon. 0.  Foster. 

— MaxiUaria  picta. T.  B.— 1,  A'anda  Amesiana  ;  2, 

Cypripedium  Schlimi,  a  very  pale  form,  hut  not  C.  S. 

album. B.  French.— The  numbers  omitted  are  too 

had  to  name;  1,  Asplenium  alternans  ;  3,  Aspidium 
cicutarium;  6,  Cheilanthes  alabamensis;  10,  Adiantum 

cubense. Begonia 1,    Begonia    corallina  ;     2, 

B.  octopetala  ;  3,  Acacia  Riceana  ;  4,  Mussasnda  fron- 

doga. G.    T. — A   portion   of    the    umbel    of   some 

species  of  Ha3manthus,  hut   of   what  species    cannot 

say  from   such   a   scrap. 0.    Prince.— We    cannot 

undertake   to    name    florists'    flowers. G.    If'-f-l. 

Adiantum  fulvum  ;  2,  Gymnogramma  Pearcei ;  3,  Ony- 
chium  auratum  ;  4,  Trichomanes  pluma. 

Names  of  fruit.— B.  Dni/.— Pear  :  Winter  Nelis. 

~E.  C.  J.— I,  Wellington;  5,  French  Crab;  other 

specimens  too  bad  to  determine. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
"  The  East  Anghan  Handbook  for  1892." 
"  The    Annals    of    Scottish    Natural    History,"   a 

quarterly  magazine,    with  which    is   incorporated  the 

"  SLV.ttiih   Naturahst."     D.  Douglas,  Castle    Street, 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 

TOWN  PLANTING. 
For  the  past  teu  years  I  have  in  three  of  our 
largest  towns  —London,  Glasgow  and  Liverpool 
— been  making  observations  and  taking  notes 
as  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  most  suitable 
for  withstanding  smoke  and  the  generally  dele- 
terious efl'ects  of  a  town  atmosphere.  In  col- 
lecting this  information,  nothing  has  struck  me 
more  than  the  strange  fact  that  cei'tain  trees 
ani  shrubs  succeed  best  in  pirticular  towns, 
and  that  our  larger  cities  are  not  in  all  cases 
the  worst  to  deal  witli,  several  of  our  second 
and  third-rate  towns  as  to  size  offering  peculiar 
barriers  to  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Curious  as  it  may  seem,  the  smoke- proof  Lon- 
don Plane  (Platanus  orientalis  acerifolia)  is  by 
no  means  the  best  tree  for  either  Liverpool  or 
Warrington,  particularly  tlie  former  town,  where 
the  Sycamore  has  been  found  to  l)e  far  more 
suitable  ;  while  in  Sheffield  the  Canadian  Poplar 
would  seem  to  be  the  general  favourite.  In 
Bury,  Lancashire,  the  Rhodcjdendron  does  un- 
usually well.  How  certain  treers  seem  to  favour 
certain  towns  is,  however,  nowhere  more  clearly 
illustrated  than  in  Gatley  and  Bury— two  small 
towns  .situated  on  opposite  sides  of  Manchester 
— for  in  the  former  two  or  three  kinds  of  Poplar 
grow  vigorously,  while  at  Bury  they  positively 
refuse  to  grow,  and  that,  too,  after  repeated 
attempts  to  get  them  established.  In  the  chemi- 
c  illy  impure  atmosphere  of  Glasgow  the  Thorn 
and  Beam  Tree  (Pyrus)  surprise  me  by  their 
healthy  country-like  appearance.  The  par- 
ticular industry  (if  the  inhabitants  and  pecu- 
liarities of  soil  have  no  doubt  much  to  do  in 
deteruiining  the  particular  trees  and  shrubs 
that  should  be  planted.  Coal  smoke  is  no 
doubt  bad  enough,  but  when  we  have  to  con- 
tend against  an  atmosphere  that  is  largely  im- 
pregnated with  chemical  fumes,  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  are  well-nigh  insurmountable. 
The  outcome  of  gas  and  charring  works  is  hard 
to  deal  with.  Tiiis  may  also  be  said  of  iron 
and  steel  works,  potteries,  (fee.  That  there  are 
certain  districts-  -to  wit, the  environs  of  Lambeth 
and  other  potteries— where  tree  or  shrub  culture 
is  out  of  the  question,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  it  is 
really  only  in  close  proximity  to  such  that  the 
worst  is  to  be  dreaded,  for  as  we  get  away  from 
these  centres  certain  vegetation  succeeds  fairly 
well,  and  no  bettor  example  of  this  can  be  a(l- 
duced  than  the  healthy  Planes  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  and  which,  in  certain  places,  .are 
removed  but  a  short  distance  indeed  from  that 
oasis  of  death — to  plant  life  at  auy  rate — the 
pottery  district.  Much  might  be  said  about  the 
method  of  planting  and  after  management  of  town 
trees,  but  this  will  be  reserved  f(jr  a  special  chap- 
ter later  on.  The  following  are  amongst  the 
best  trees,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  for 
withstanding  the  deleterious  effects  of  an  impure 
atmo.sphere  ;  — 

The  Oriental  or  LoNDoy  Plane  (Platanus 
orient  ilis  acerifolia). — A  well-marked  variety  of 
the  Eastern  Plane  stands,  perhaps,  unrivalled  as  a 
tree  for  general  town  planting.  In  London,  at 
least,  no  other  tree  has  been  found  so  peculiarly 
suitable  for  doing  battle  with  the  impurities  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  a  survey  only  a  few  days  ago  of 
the  principal  groups  and  single  specimens  within 
the  precincts  of  the  great  metropolis  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  with  very  few  exceptions  the  trees 
of  this  particular  kind  are  in  a  most  healthy  and 
flourishing  condition.  The  fine  old  specimen  at 
Cheapside,  the  equally  robust  tree  in  the  court  of 


development  of  this  noble  Plane,  and  the  numerous 
healthy  young  trees  along  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment all  clearly  point  out  that  the  tree  is  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  planting  in  the  by  no  means  pure 
atmosphere  of  the  great  metropolitan  area.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  too  well  known  that  the  so- 
called  London  Plane,  and  which  has  inherited  that 
name  from  the  very  fact  of  its  thriving  so  well  in 
the  metropolis,  is  not  a  distinct  species,  but  only  a 
well-marked  variety  of  the  common  or  Eastern 
Plane  (P.  orientalis),  and  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  leaves  to  those  of  the  Acer  or  Maple  has  caused 
it  to  be  named  P.  orientalis  acerifolia.  From  the 
species  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  less 
deeply  divided  leaves,  and  from  the  Western  or 
American  Plane  (P.  occidentalis)  by  the  many 
fruit  "  lialls"  which  are  attached  to  each  peduncle, 
the  fertile  catkins  of  P.  occidentalis  being  usually 
produced  singly.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
the  American  or  Western  Plane  is  not  a  reliable 
subject  for  planting  in  this  country,  our  change- 
able climate  being  evidently  ill-adapted  for  bring- 
ing the  tree  to  maturity.  The  reverse  of  this  is 
the  case  with  P.  orientalis,  for  it  seems  well  able 
to  hold  its  own  everywhere  in  these  isles,  and 
in  addition  to  its  smoke-resisting  qualities  it  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  our  deciduous  trees. 
The  normal  or  typical  species  P.  orientalis  does 
occur  occasionally  in  Loudon,  but  a  careful  ex- 
.'imination  of  a  number  of  specimens,  including 
those  on  the  Thames  Embankment, proves  that  the 
variety  acerifolia  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  and 
also  from  its  general  appearance  it  seems  evident 
that  it  is  the  more  suitable  of  the  two  for  doing 
battle  with  an  impure  atmosphere.  Taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  it  is  questionable  if  any 
other  tree  is  so  well  suited  for  town  planting — 
London  at  least — as  the  common  or  London  Plane. 


A.  D. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Pinus  contorta. — This,  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  beautiful  of  the  medium-sized  Pines,  is  pai- 
ticularly  suitable  for  planting  in  limited  areas.  The 
foliage  is  short,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and 
arranged  thickly  on  the  branches.  It  belongs  to  a 
section  of  the  genus,  having  its  leaves  in  pairs, 
which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  European  as 
well  as  some  American  and  Japanese  kinds.  The 
specific  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiarly  con- 
torted branches,  which  twist  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  diameter  of  their  spread  is  less  than  that 
of  most  other  kinds.  When  from  15  feet  to  20 
feet  high,  this  tree  forms  a  dense  pyramidal  speci- 
men of  a  very  beautiful  shade  of  green.  This  tree 
is  a  native  of  the  western  part  of  North  America, 
and  appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  England. 
Even  in  a  small  state  it  bears  cones  freely,  these 
being  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Scotch  Fir. 

EfiPect,  of  Ivy  on  trees. — The  growth  of  1%'y 
upon  the  stems  of  trees  should  be  vigorously 
checked.  Beautiful  as  it  is  in  all  stages  of  its 
growth,  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  climb  trees 
which  it  is  important  to  keep  in  health,  such  as 
memorial  or  specimen  trees,  or  those  grown  for 
profit  or  protection.  In  a  moist  climate  and  on  a 
genial  soil  its  growth  is  so  rapid,  that  it  becomes 
no  easy  matter  to  keep  it  in  check.  The  Beech 
alone  almost  seems  not  to  suffer  from  it.  The 
Beech's  bark  is  so  smooth,  its  growth  so  vigorous, 
and  its  shade  so  hurtful  to  all  other  plant  life 
(except  that  of  Truffles,  which  grow  on  or  among 
its  roots),  that  the  Ivy  does  not  seem  to  get  a 
chance  with  it.  But  from  all  trees  with  a  rough, 
soft,  or  thick  bark  it  should  be  removed  before  it 
has  time  to  grow  to  any  size,  or  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  do  so  without  injuring  the  bark,  a  point 
to  be  observed  especially  in  dealing  with  some  of 
the  Fir  tribe.  Almost  everywhere  el.se  Ivy  is  wel- 
come as  the  most  beautiful  climber  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  it  makes  a  house  damp  ; 
on  the  contrary,  as  long  as  it  is  kept  from  penetrat- 


weather.  Then  as  to  beauty,  many  an  ugly  house 
might  be  made,  if  not  architecturally  beautiful,  at 
least  home-like  and  picturesque;  and  many  a  flimsy 
cottage  would  be  all  the  warmer  and  prettier  for  a 
greatcoat  of  Ivy. — A. 

Trees  and  shrubs  for  wet  ground. — I  know 
of  nothing  more  profitable  to  grow,  or  that  will 
succeed  bettor  in  wet  land  than  the  Alder.  When 
once  the  plants  become  established,  it  is  astonishing 
how  quickly  after  being  cut  down  they  start  again 
and  yield  fine  poles,  that  is,  if  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  game,  such  as  hares  and  rabbits,  which 
are  fond  of  nibbling  the  young  shoots  as  they  start 
into  growth.  Next  to  Alders  in  point  of  profit  and 
suitability  for  wet  lands  stands  the  Ash,  the  wood 
of  which  always  meets  with  a  quick  and  ready  sale. 
Elm,  too,  does  well  where  it  can  get  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  roots,  and  it  is  only  when  so  treated 
that  it  keeps  healthy  for  any  length  of  time,  or 
reaches  a  good  size ;  when  sound  and  large.  Elm 
trees  are  valuable.  By  planting  the  Ash  and  the 
Elm  at  wide  intervals,  the  Alder  will  be  found  to 
do  well  between  them,  and  come  in  as  a  sort  of 
undergrowth,  an  arrangement  by  which  there  would 
not  be  many  years  to  wait  before  the  ground  would 
yield  some  return.  Evergreen  Oaks  interspersed 
here  and  there,  and  some  of  the  Conifera;,  such  as 
the  Austrian  Pine,  Pinus  Laricio,  and  Abies  Dnug- 
lasi,  would  also  have  a  good  eflfect,  but  if  the  land 
he  very  wet,  it  may  be  necessary  to  plant  these  on 
raised  mounds. — D. 

Planting:  for  shelter.— Are  not  too  many  of 
even  our  best  agricultural  districts  far  too  much 
denuded  of  woods  and  plantations  both  from  a 
pic'^uresque  and  a  profitable  point  of  view  ?  I  fancy 
that  when  corn-growing  was  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness, woods  and  hedgerows  were  grubbed  up,  and 
evei-y  tree  that  shaded  a  bit  of  corn  land  was  de- 
stroyed, the  result  being  that  in  many  counties  you 
could  walk  several  miles  through  agricultural  dis- 
tricts and  not  find  wood  enough  to  make  a  load  of 
fagots.  Now,  the  question  is  :  Is  not  such  a  lack 
of  wood  a  loss  instead  of  a  benefit  1  In  the  first 
place,  hedgerows,  trees,  and  plantations  break  the 
monotony  of  a  flat  and  otherwise  uninteresting 
district ;  they  soften  the  wind,  modify  and  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  district,  warmth  being  a 
very  important  factor  to  the  well-being  of  all  kinds 
of  stock  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  grain  crops  are 
injured  by  an  unbroken  frosty  wind  which  sweeps 
over  a  district  denuded  of  trees  and  plantations. 
The  annual  fall  of  the  leaf,  too,  is  a  source  of  en- 
richment to  the  earth.  These  plantations  might 
consist  of  evergreen,  coniferous,  deciduous  or  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  according  to  the  wishes  and  require- 
ments of  the  district  or  planter.  This  matter  was 
brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  lately,  when  I  walked 
for  about  seven  miles  through  a  treeless,  farming 
district,  with  a  frosty  north-east  wind  blowing  in 
my  face,  and  not  a  plantation  or  hedgerow  to 
afford  any  shelter.  On  the  last  half-mile  of  my 
journey,  and  still  meeting  the  wind,  were  some 
mixed  plantations,  and  I  felt  very  thankful  to  the 
planter  for  the  shelter  from  the  icy  blast  which 
they  afforded.— R.  M.  Y. 


ing  crevices  and  running  under  the  eaves  or  into 
Statmners'  Hall,  Ludgate  Hill,  where  the  blocks  window  sashes,  it  makes  a  house  dry ;  it  acts  as  a 
of  buildings  hardly  allow  of  room  for  the  perfect '  w-aterproof  covering  and  protects  from  frost  and 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  fa.Fts  —  This  journal  i»  pub- 

linhfd  in  neatly  bound  Monthh/  Partn.  hi  this  form  the 
coloured  platus  are  best  presirred^  and  it  is  most  suitabU  for 
r^J'erence  previous  to  the  isiue  of  the  half-r/early  fotutnts.  Price 
Is.  Gd.;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Compute  set  of  rotumcs  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  forty  vols  , 
price,  cloth,  £29  Ss. 

"CaFdening  Illustrated"  Monthly  Parts.  —  r/m 
joHoxtf  is  f'l'Wish'id  u'  ni.all;i  I'Oinid  Moifthhj  Parts,  in  irhich 
fnrui  it  (.«  u<nH  s>'it't'>'>'  A'C  r^fn-'DC':  pnvious  to  the  issue  of  the 
marlil  colmmx.      Fric,  id.;  IJOStfne.  lilt. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.— rAi»  journal  U 

puhUnkrd  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Part',  in  ichichform  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5(£.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Hardy  Flowers.'* — Gidnrj  descriptions  of  upirards  of 
thivtf  n  Inn'flrrd  of  tht  titosl  ornamental  species,  irith  divictions 
for  lh<ir  I'rvait'/em'  itt  culture,  tt-r.  Fourth  and  Poiu'lar 
Edilut,:,  U.:  ,;,/<tf,..,  Is.  id. 

"  The  Garden  (Annual  "  for  i&92.— Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Ceniyiti-y 
Seats  (containing  over  9000)  have  been  very  care.fully  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  con  ilele  tverj  vb- 
tishei.    Price  Is.;  by  post,  1«.  Srf. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mtn  1  Nature  ;  ohange  it  rather  ;  bat 
The  Art  itsej.f  is  Mature."— Skak-ispeare. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


NOTES  ON  APPLES. 
A  KEC'ENT  issue  of  The  Garden  contains  several 
very  interesting  articles  upon  Apples,  to  which 
I  should  like  to  add  a  few  remarks.  With  re- 
gard to  "  Colour  in  Apples,"  we  must  all  admit 
that  sunlight  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
developing  colour,  for  if  the  most  highly-col- 
oured varieties  of  Apples  are  grown  in  the  shade 
they  lose  their  brilliancy ;  but  when  it  comes  t(i 
a  question  of  more  than  ordinary  deep  or  bril- 
liant colouring,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  held 
by  "  Y.  A.  H."  that  soil  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence. Take  for  example  the  Warner's  King 
Apples  exhibited  b}'  Mr.  Watkins  at  the  Guild- 
hall show.  Did  anyone  ever  see  fruit  of  tliat 
variety  flushed  with  crimson  as  tliey  were  i  So 
highly  coloured  were  they,  that  many  of  the  best 
judges  said  they  could  not  be  correctly  named, 
and  but  for  the  fact  that  I  had  seen  the  fruit 
upon  the  trees  a  short  time  previously,  I  should 
have  probably  inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  I 
instance  the  Warner's  King  as  being  most  re- 
markable, but  all  the  fruit  exhibited  from  With- 
ington  was  of  very  high  colour,  and  yet  the  climatic 
conditions  cannot,  one  would  think,  be  more 
favourable  than  those  of  Kent  or  Surrey.  Again, 
txke  for  e.xamjjle  the  very  highly-coloured  fruit 
shown  t:j  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  from  time  to  time  by  Mr. 
Roupell.  Here  we  have  a  very  instructive  case, 
for  Mr.  Roupell  has  frequently  shown  fruit  of 
such  kinds  as  Irish  Peach,  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Cellini  in  two  samples,  grown  in  the  same  gar- 
den, the  one  much  more  highly  coloured  than 
the  other,  and  he  tells  us  tliat  the  extra  colour- 
ing is  the  result  of  applications  of  lime  and  soot 
to  the  soil.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Crump,  that 
the  stocks  raised  from  the  pips  of  highly-col- 
oured varieties  of  cider  fruit  have  an  influence 
upon  the  scion,  does  not  commend  itself  to  me, 
because  in  the  first  place  the  seedlings  probably 
would  vary  to  an  enormous  degree,  and  if  they 
were  allowed  to  fruit,  would  possibly,  many  of 
them,  be  light  coloured.  Far  more  probable  is  it 
that  in  cultivating  these  trees  as  bushes  Mr. 
Crump  keeps  the  roots  nearer  to  the  surface  than 
is  the  case  with  his  larger  trees  growing  near 
(upon  the  ordinary  free  stock),  for  we  know  that 
many  kinds  of  Apples  produce  very  much  more 
highly-coloured  fruit  when  worked  upon  the 
surface-rooting  Paradise  than  when  grown  upon 
the  Crab. 

Speaking  upon  the  subject  of  stocks  and 
working  leads  us  to  the  article  on  o\vii-root  trees. 
Are  we  to  take  this'seriously  >  I  suppose  so,  as  we 
are  told  that  a  member  of  the  trade  has  taken  the 
growing  of  Apples  on  own  roots  seriously  in 
hand.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
and  I  hear  that  Apples  have  been  grown  from 
cuttings  in  the  cider  districts,  but  in  what  I 
would  ask  are  they  superior  to  trees  which  have 
been  grafted .'  [  We  are  all  absolutely  in  the  dark  as 
regards  this  most  interesting  qiiestion,  and  must  stay 
in  it  until  we  see  Ribston,  Vox's,  and  all  the  finest 
of  our  Apples  on  their  own  roots  s'de  by  side  with 
grafted  trees  of  the  same  age  and  under  exactly  tlie 
same  conditions. — Ed.]  The  only  objection  to 
grafting  which  we  have  laid  before  us  (al- 
though others  are  hinted  at)  is  the  diseased 
state  of  the  Ribston  Pippin.     I  venture  to  en- 


tirely disagree  with  the  statement  that  this  dis- 
eased state  is  the  result  of  grafting,  although  we 
most  of  us  believe  that  cuttings  taken  from  a 
diseased  tree  will  produce  trees  subject  to 
canker  ;  on  the  otlier  hand,  I  maintain  tliat 
Ribstons  worked  upon  the  Paradise  are  usually 
healthy  [ll'e  hav'  had  many  Ribstons  on  the 
Paradisi  cankered  to  the  core.  — En.],  and  I  think 
that  cuttings  taken  from  these  trees  and  worked 
upon  the  Crab  are  constitutionally  free  from 
disease,  although  if  planted  in  some  soils  they 
will  undoubtedly  canker;  but  supposing  they  do 
fad  in  some  soils,'we  have  still  Cox's  Orange  and 
a  few  other  decent  kinds  to  fall  back  upon,  so 
that  I  greatly  doubt  if  even  growing  trees  on 
own  roots  will  prove  a  cure.  [Why  not  try,  and 
so  dispel  doubt  ? — Ed.  ] 

From  Apples  on  their  own  roots  as  a  cure 
for  canker,  it  is  easy  to  get  iuto  that  much- 
vexed  question  of  canker  in  Apple  trees.  I 
have  often  seen  the  opinion  expressed  that 
iron  in  the  soil  is  conducive  to  this  disease, 
and  "Y.  A.  H."  seems  of  the  same  opinion, 
yet  I  could  show  him  fine  Apple  trees  in  the 
vale  of  Belvoir  which  are  healthy  and  bear 
extraordinary  crops,  and  which  are  growing  in 
soil  only  about  3  feet  to  4  feet  thick  over  a 
bed  of  ironstone.  The  trees  in  question  are 
probably  fifty  years  old.  VVliatever  may  be 
the  cause  of  canker,  it  is  certain  that  many 
trees  nr.iy  be  rescued  from  death  and  brought 
into  free  growth  and  fertility  by  the  applica- 
tion of  suitably  compounded  manures  (so  called 
artificial).  Mr.  E.  Tonks  has  fully  illustrated 
this  fact.  So  far  as  my  own  observation  is 
concerned,  I  have  failed  to  see  that  canker  is 
at  any  time  caused  by  insects,  although  they 
frequently  harbour  in  the  wounds  caused  by 
canker  and  increase  the  mischief. 

Chilwell,  Notts.  A.  H.  Pearson. 


Thames  Bank  Peach.— This  variety  is  sel- 
dom seen  or  heard  of.  but  it  possesses  consider- 
able merit ;  indeed,  when  grown  in  a  suitable  house 
it  is  of  excellent  quality.  This  variety  is  now  sel- 
dom seen  in  catalogues,  for  what  reason  I  know 
not.  Perhaps  its  colour  does  not  recommend  it, 
and  on  some  soils,  especially  light  sandy  ones,  its 
flavour  may  not  be  all  that  is  desired,  but  in  heavy 
loamandon  agoodaspect  it  is  well  worth  cultivation. 
SoDie  twenty  years  ago  I  saw  this  variety  grown 
well  in  a  late"  Peach  house  at  The  Hendre,  Mon- 
mouth, and  I  believe  Mr.  Coomber  still  grows  it  to 
perfection  on  the  back  wall  of  a  late  house,  finding 
it  most  serviceable  as  a  late  variety.  1  see  this 
variety  is  mentioned  in  The  Gardes  (page  46)  with 
others'.  I  prefer  it  to  some  of  those  named.  Being 
a  late  variety,  it  requires  some  heat  to  finish  it  un- 
less favoured  with  exceptional  weather.  1  have  no 
o-reat  regard  for  some  of  the  large  yellow-fleshed 
Peaches  ;  they  certainly  prolong  the  fruit  season, 
but  some  are  sadly  deficient  in  flavour.  As 
size  and  appearance  are  everything,  they  are 
favourites  with  market  growers.  When  grown 
in  an  exposed  position,  it  rarely  fails  to  give  good 
flavoured  fruits  of  a  large  size,  and  most  valu- 
able for  late  supplies.  It  certainly  does  well  in  a 
lite  heated  house,  the  wood  being  kept  thin.— GJ 
Wythes. 

Pear  Knight's  Monarch. — In  common  with 
many  others,  I  ha\f  always  liad  a  Ijad  opinion  of 
this  Pear  on'account  ot  its  dropping  prematurely,  but , 
like  "  Y.  A.H.,"  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised  this 
season  to  find  it  of  such  delicious  quality,  that  I 
have  had  to  quite  reverse  my  opinion  respectinp:  it. 
Its  only  failinsj  is  that  the  skin  is  perliaps  a  little 
too  tough.  We  are  now  using  splendid  samples  of 
this  variety,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  for  some 
time  to  come.  They  were  grown  on  two  good-sized 
bush  trees  fully  exposed  and  on  the  Pear  stock, 
which  I  consider  is  the  proper  one  for  it,  the  variety 
being  one  of  the  most  precocious  and  usually  re- 
'  quiring  heavy  thinning.     Two  seasons  ago  I  lost  a 


considerable  quantity,  and  to  remedy  this  and  to 
try  and  make  use  ot  the  fallen  fruit  as  soon  as 
dropping  commenced,  I  had  some  netting  fixed 
under  the  trees ;  consequently  the  fallen  fruit  es- 
caped with  little  or  no  injury.  All  remained  in 
the  net  until  those  that  stiil  hung  were  fit  to 
gather,  and  then  I  had  them  put  separately  into 
tlie  fruit  room.  To  my  surprise  those  thit  fell 
into  tlie  net  appeared  but  little  inferior  to  those 
proper! V  gathered,  but  had  the  autumn  of  l.astyear 
been  a.i  hot  and  dry  as  tliat  of  1890  the  result 
would  have  been  different,  as  they  would  quickly 
have  shrivelled.  Next  year  I  will  adopt  the  plan 
suggested  by  •' Y.  A.  H.,"and  have  the  fallen  fruit 
removed  fro'm  the  net  and  placed  in  some  material 
to  prevent  shrivelling.— A.  M.  H. 


COLOUR  IN  FRUIT. 


This  subject  vei-j'  frequently  comes  to  the  front, 
but  we  seem  to  get  no  more  fonvard  as  to  the 
causes  that  contribute  to  high  colouring,  nor  are 
all  authorities  agreed  as  to  whether  perfect  col- 
ouring is  any  criterion  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
generally.  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that 
liighly  or  perfectly  coloured  fruit  is  most  appre- 
ciated for  private  use  and  invariably  realises  the 
best  prices  in  the  markets,  while  for  exhibition 
perfect  col(.iuriiig  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
Of  so  much  importance  is  high  colouring,  that  I 
would  not  confine  the  discussion  now  going  on 
in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  to  Apjiles,  but 
would  include  various  other  fruits —for  instance. 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears,  and 
such  like.  The  Apples  grown  by  Mr.  Crump  I 
have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  but  had 
heard  much  in  their  praise  long  before  they 
were  either  exhibited  at  Manchester  or  com- 
mented on  in  The  Garden.  It  is  very  gene- 
rally known  that  Apple  culture  and  the  rearing 
of  young  trees  have  for  some  time  past  been 
carried  out  on  a  rather  large  scale  at  Madres- 
field  Court,  highly  interesting  experiments  also 
being  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Crump.  This 
would  lead  many  to  conclude  that  superior  cul- 
ture has  had  much  to  do  with  the  colouring  of 
the  fruit,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  unless  the 
culture  includes  a  complete  and  fairly  early  expo- 
sure of  the  fruit,  failure  to  colour  properly  would 
have  been  the  result.  This  view  Mr.  Crump 
evidently  holds,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  will 
ever  be  able  to  attribute  high  colouring  to  any 
other  cause.  I  have  previously  expressed  the 
ojiinion  that  stocks  have  but  little  influence  upon 
either  the  colour  or  quality  of  the  fruit  produced 
by  the  scions  grafted  on  them,  and  still  main- 
tain that  their  only  eflect  is  either  to  increase 
or  check  vigour.  Good  root  culture  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  unless  this  is  given  to 
young  trees  especially,  the  chances  are  there 
will  be  no  fruit  to  colour,  and  from  the  heal- 
thiest trees  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  gather- 
ing the  finest  fruit.  To  colour  the  fruit  properly, 
thorough  exposure,  not  so  much  to  sunshine, 
but  rather  to  all  the  light  and  air  going,  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  of  this  I  have  abun- 
dant proofs  every  year.  Sometimes  the  colour- 
ing takes  place  very  early  in  the  season,  or 
before  the  fruit  is  fully  grown ;  in  other  cases 
it  takes  place  very  late  in  the  season,  the  most 
colour  usually  being  laid  on  by  the  most  ex- 
posed fruit.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  in  very 
many  instances  the  colour  is  observable  on  the 
most  exposed  side  of  the  fruit,  whatever  point 
of  the  compass  this  may  be  facing.  Mr.  Black- 
more,  the  famous  novelist  and  poniologist, 
makes  one  of  his  characters  to  affirm  that  the 
colouring  goes  on  most  briskly  when  winds  pre- 
vail, and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  that 
is  a  view  he  actually  holds  as  a  fruit  grower  of 
experience.  Whether  or  not  the  novelist  will  be 
confirmed  by  the  pomologist,  there  is  no  mis- 
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taking  tlie  fact  tliat  winds  are  important  factors 
in  the  matter.  Our  most  highly  coloured  fruit 
of  King  of  the  Pipjiins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Margil,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Court  Pendu  Pl.at, 
and  a  few  other  varieties  are  invariably  ob- 
tained from  large,  old,  basin-shaped  trees  on 
low  stems,  and  not  from  healthier,  younger 
trees.  From  the  latter  the  finest  fruit  is 
gathered,  but  the  branches  being  far  less  .stiff 
and  erect,  the  fruit  is  not  nearly  so  much  ex- 
]Kised  to  the  light  and  air.  Sunshine  doubtless 
contributes  to  the  thorough  ripening  of  Apples, 
but  during  the  comparatively  sunless  season 
ijuite  as  many,  if  not  more,  higlily-coloured 
samples  were  seen  than  during  the  presumably 
most  favourable  seasons.  If  the  stocks  com- 
nuinicated  either  colour  or  flavour  to  the 
fruit,  then  I  consider  the  Crab  and  Paradise 
the  two  very  worst  stock.s  that  can  lie  found. 
Surely  double  grafting  on  the  good  old  Tom  Putt 
(one  of  tlie  most  ju'ofitable  cooking  Apples  in 
cultivation  owing  to  its  free-bearing  habit  and 
highly-coloured  fruit)  and  the  equally  showy 
and  productive  Worcester  Pearmain  would  have 
given  better  results— that  is  to  say,  if  the  stock 
does  affect  the  colour ;  while  if  the  (juality  of 
the  last  named  could  be  improved  by  regrafting, 
why  not  saddle  it  on  a  less  highly-coloured, 
richly-flavoured  dessert  Apple  ! 

Some  of  the  best  Pears  1  ever  .saw  were 
beautifully  coloured  by  being  exjiosed  very 
early  in  the  season .  They  were  early  thinned 
out  and  from  the  first  kept  perfectly  exposed, 
not  a  leaf  overhanging  or  overlapping  them. 
Much  the  same  results  are  attained  every  sea- 
son, but,  according  to  the  information  the 
owner  of  the  garden  gave  me,  highly-coloured 
fruits  were  never  plentiful  before  the  new  gar- 
dener put  his  ideas  into  practice.  If  exposing 
the  fruit  fails  to  bring  out  a  rich  colouring  on 
such  varieties  as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Comte 
de  Lamy,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  and  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  also  to 
partially  colour  many  other  varieties,  this  is 
more  often  than  not  due  to  either  delaying  to 
remove  either  leaves  or  shoots  till  it  is  too  late, 
or  else  the  position  is  too  much  sheltered. 
Some  of  the  prettiest  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
I  ever  saw  were  grown  last  .season  on  a  wall- 
tree  facing  north-east,  and  it  could  nc  )t  have  been 
the  sunshine  that  brought  this  about,  l)ut  plenty 
of  light  and  air  was  responsible  for  the  result. 

Where  are  the  most  highly-coloured  Peaches 
produced?  Why,  in  the  open  air,  where  they 
get  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  air  going.  If 
heat  and  sunshine  or  good  root  culture  were 
the  principal  factors  in  the  matter,  surely  the 
fruit  grown  under  glass  would  have  laid  on  the 
most  colour  ;  whereas  the  only  sujieriority  ob- 
.S3rvable  is  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 
Open-air  trees,  though  frequently  much  neglected 
at  the  roots  and  grown  on  a  variety  of  .stocks, 
colour  their  fruit  grandly,  at  any  rate,  if  they 
are  not  smothered  up  by  leaves  or  shoots,  and 
this,  I  think,  is  proof  positive  that  the  air  does 
most  of  the  colouring.  Well  ex])Osing  house- 
grown  fruit  adds  considerably  to  the  colouring, 
but  the  best-coloured  fruit  I  get  are  grown  on 
trees  that  obtain  plenty  of  air,  the  latter  being 
admitted  at  one  time  primarily  with  a  view  to 
retard  ripening,  l)ut  now-a-days  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  on  cohiur. 

Nectarines  fre(iuently  colour  all  the  better 
for  being  slightly  shaded,  while  if  Apricots  are 
much  exposed  they  lay  on  too  much  colour,  the 
clearest  skinned  or  mo.st  tempting  fruit  beinc 
those  very  lightly  shaded,  or  rather  sheltered 
by  foliage.  The  richest  coloured  Figs  ;ire  usually 
grown  on  open-air  trees,  the  more  coddled  trees 
under  glass  producing  the  most  richly  Havoured 


fruit,  and  which  are  also  the  most  tempting  in 
apjjearance.  In  the  fonner  case  it  is  not  the 
sunshine  that  affect.*  the  colouring,  most  open- 
air  fruit  being  .somewhat  shaded,  though  plenty 
of  heat  or  sunshine  is  needed  to  develop  the 
saccharine  matter. 

Introducing  Grapes  grown  under  glass  into 
this  subject  may  at  first  sight  be  thought  some- 
what irrelevant,  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
the  connection  being  all  in  favour  of  my  idea, 
that  plenty  of  air  or  wind  largely  affects  the 
coloui'ing  of  fruit  generally,  and  also  that  light 
and  air,  rather  than  direct  sunshine,  are  most 
needed  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  In 
order  to  colour  Grapes,  especially  lilack  ones, 
well,  the  bunches  ought  neither  to  be  exposed 
to  bright  sunshine,  nor  kept  in  either  a  stagnant 
or  much  heated  atmosphere.  Let  plenty  of 
light,  and  also,  whenever  po.ssible  or  not  too 
cold,  strong  currents  of  air  reach  them.  Give 
them  plenty  of  time  and  abundance  of  air,  and 
even  Madrestield  Court  will  colour  right  up  to 
the  shank.  Even  white  Grapes  are  better  for 
not  being  exposed  to  direct  sunshine,  the  clear- 
est amlier  being  seen  in  the  case  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  when 
plenty  of  light  is  admitted  between  each  Vine  or 
rod.  Although  the  former  needs  more  heat  to 
bring  out  its  best  i|ualities  than  most  other  varie- 
ties, abundance  of  air  ought  to  be  admitted 
during  the  ripening  period,  or  otherwise  the 
colour  may  be  nearer  green  than  yellow. — W. 
Iggulden. 

I    never  go  into  ecstasies  over   colour   in 

Apples.  "A.  D."  in  The  Garden  (p.  47)  says. 
"  Many  of  these  so-called  beautifully  coloured  cider 
Apples,  which  hang  on  the  trees  so  late  in  autuiim, 
are  far  more  toothsome  than  some  of  the  Canadian 
fruits  found  so  plentifully  in  shops."  "A.  D." 
would  find  the  Covent  Garden  people  give  them  a 
wide  berth  it  sent  up  in  quantity.  In  scarce  .sea- 
sons these  fruits  have  been  sent,  and  the  grower  got 
so  small  a  return  that  it  did  not  pay  for  packing 
and  carriage,  and  they  were  converted  into  cider, 
which,  sold  at  Gd.  per  gallon,  paid  better  than  the 
C'ovent  Garden  ventiu'e.  Last  autumn  a  friend  of 
mine  in  the  west  of  England  had  some  liighly- 
eolourcd  Blenheim  Orange  Apples  from  old  trees, 
and  being  in  one  of  the  stores  one  day  he  inquired 
the  price  of  a.  cask  of  this  variety  of  very  inferior 
fruits  with  little  colour.  He  afterwards  sent  his 
Apples  up  and  got  just  one  quarter  the  price  the  poor 
fruits  were  sold  for.  Colour  in  Apples  is  not  all 
that  is  required.  We  want  a  means  to  dispose  of 
them.  I  put  down  colour,  as  "  Y.  A.  H."  does,  to  the 
soil,  as  it  generally  happens  that  where  there  is 
high  colour  the  soil  is  a  strong  yellow  loam.  This 
is  the  case  in  Herefordshire,  Gloucester  and  ^Vor- 
cester.  We  also  see  it  in  Kent  and  other  parts  of 
the  southern  counties.  It  is  seen  in  fruits  on  trees 
in  crowded  orchards  that  are  not  fully  exposed  to 
the  light  as  much  as  those  fully  exposed.  We  find 
the  fruit  on  trees  some  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  old 
as  good  (many  better)  than  on  young  trees.  It  will 
be  found  in  many  instances  that  the  highly-col- 
oured fruits  are  the  worst  keepers,  being  softer 
than  the  greener  kinds.  Many  of  the  red  or  highly 
coloured  Apples,  for  instance,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Astrachan  and  Quarrenden,  are  bad  keepers.  I 
think  of  late  years  the  question  of  colour  in  fruit  is 
a  point  requiring  more  notice,  as  I  have  seen  several 
large  collections  of  Apples  staged  at  exhibitions 
where  out  of  100  dishes  a  third  has  been  grown 
lurder  glass.  I  have  seen  those  who  wish  to  grow 
fruit  carefully  noting  down  the  varieties,  always 
selecting  the  latter,  because  of  their  colour.  I  have 
also  heard  the  remark,  "  I  ha\e  this  and  that  va- 
riety, but  it  cannot  be  true,"being  totally  ignorant 
that  the  fruit  has  been  grown  or  finished  under 
glass.  I  do  'not  object  to  amateurs  going  in  for 
this  hobby  (nor  nurserymen),  provided  they  state 
what  is  grown  indoors  and  what  is  grown  without 
special  treatment,  as  when  exliibitcd  for  the  sake 
of  securing  orders  for  trees,  this  should  be  shown 


on  the  cards,  or  else  the  fruit  shown  in  a  separate 
collection  as  grow-n  or  finished  under  glass.  Very 
few  can  spare  glass  for  cooking  Apples  ;  besides,  it 
is  not  needed  when  good  fruit  can  be  grown  in  the 
open  at  a  moderate  outlay. — Fruit  Grower. 

Recently    when    talking    to    a    first-class 

fruiterer  on  this  matter,  he  remarked  that  he 
could  always  sell  highly-coloured  Apples  at  a  better 
price  than  those  without  colour.  It  is  seldom  you 
see  a  fruiterer  select  colourless  fruit  to  go  into  his 
shop  window.  When  recently  going  through 
Covent  Garden  I  observed  in  one  of  the  shops 
some  of  the  most  highly-coloured  Ribston  Pippins 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  sale  price  was  very  high. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  colour  indicates 
Havour.  I  may  say  that  according  to  my  observa- 
tions it  does,  and  this  is  taken  from  an  experience 
extending  over  thirty  years,  and  that  acquired  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  and  in  different  soils. 
Highly-coloured  fruit  of  any  given  kind  is  better 
flavoured  than  that  without  any  colour.  This  I 
can  bear  out  by  samples  of  King  of  Pippins,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Ribston,  Sturmer,  and  other  kinds 
now  in  the  fruit  room.  Like  Mr.  Crump,  at  p.  45, 
I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  badly  coloured 
Grapes  are  as  good  in  flavour  as  well-coloured  ones 
of  the  same  kind.  'NATio  will  say  that  a  pale  yellow 
Golden  Drop  Plum  is  as  good  in  flavour  as  a  large, 
highly  spotted  coloured  one?  Soil  in  some  instances 
may  affect  the  colour,  and  probably  locality  may 
have  something  to  do  with  this.  Again,  as 
"  Y.  A.  H."  remarks  at  p.  45,  sunlight  undoubtedly 
has.  Light,  no  doubt,  is  the  leading  feature  in 
giving  colour.  This  being  so,  it  does  appear  strange 
th.at  people  never  thin  nor  prune  their  trees.  Now 
this  is  just  what  is  going  on  in  most  of  the  orchards 
in  the  district  from  which  I  write.  A  fruiterer 
in  this  locality  obtains  American  Baldwins  from 
London,  brings  them  130  miles,  and  sells  them  at 
a  profit.  All  this  takes  place  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  I  believe  Apples  may  be  grown 
profitably  and  superior  to  American  produce. — 
Dorset." 


AUTUMN  PEARS. 


There  are  far  too  many  of  these,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  those  that  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
different  varieties  of  Pears,  if  the  autumn-ripening 
sorts  were  considerably  weeded  out,  as  what  is  the 
use  in  having  or  growing  so  many  that  all  ripen  at 
the  same  time  ;  If  the  inferior  kinds  are  sent  to 
the  table  and  the  consumers  are  judges  of  fruit, 
there  is  sure  to  be  dissatisfaction  after  the  good 
ones  have  been  tasted.  A  person  who  eats  Fondante 
d'Automne  or  Beurre  Superfin  is  not  likely  to  be 
content  with  others  that  come  in  at  the  same  sea- 
son, and  when  once  Doyenn§  du  Cornice  is  ready, 
what  can  approach  it  in  appearance  and  flavour? 
It  is  the  Pear  of  all  Pears,  and  if  I  could  only  grow 
one,  Doyenne  du  Comice  would  be  that  one  ;  and  if 
I  grew  for  market,  I  should  plant  very  largely  of 
that  particular  sort,  as  not  only  is  it  first-class  in 
all  respects  as  a  table  fruit,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable,  as  it  is  a  hardy,  good  doer,  bears 
freely,  and  succeeds  well  on  the  Quince,  forming  a 
handsome  pyramid,  or  a  fertile  espalier  or  standard. 
I  know  of  one  large-headed  tree  from  which  bushels 
of  beautiful  clear  -  skinned  fruit  are  annually 
gathered,  but  as  the  Pears  on  it  are  never  thinned, 
they  do  not  of  course  attain  their  full  size.  We  get 
them  very  big  from  walls,  but  they  lack  that 
bronzy-red  colour  those  gathered  from  open  pyra- 
mids always  have,  as  on  pyramid  trees  the  fruit 
mostly  hangs  clear  of  the  leaves  and  is  more  fully 
exposed.  Marie  Louise  used  to  be  the  best  Novem- 
ber Pear,  but  it  is  quite  superseded  now  by  the  one 
just  mentioned,  which  is  better  in  every  respect,  as 
besides  being  superior  in  size  and  quality,  it  is  much 
hardier,  for  Marie  Louise  does  not  succeed  well 
unless  against  a  sunny  wall  or  in  a  warm  situation. 
I  would,  therefore,  advise  all  about  to  plant  to  try 
Doyenn^  du  Comice  and  to  have  pyramids  or  es- 
paliers on  the  Qiunce,  and  to  mulch  freely  during 
the  summer.     It  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure  can 
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be  given  now  and  then  when  the  trees  are  in 
fruit,  all  tlie  better,  as  that  will  help  very  ma- 
terially in  swelling  it  up.  For  sueceedinu;  Doy- 
enn§  du  Cornice,  Glou  Jlorceau  is  the  one.  but 
it  must  have  a  warm  position  and  ought  to  be  on 
a  good  sunny  wall.  For  September  and  October 
the  first  two  noticed — Fondante  d'Automne  and 
Beurrt?  Superfin — are  by  far  the  best,  and  this  the 
tomtits  evidently  know,  as  they  pick  them  long 
before  the  fruit  is  tit  to  gather  and  are  a  great  nui- 
sance here.  S.  D. 


Raspberries.— In  The  Garden,  Jan.  23  (p.  70), 
"  D.  T.  F.,"  in  a  note  on  Raspberries,  considers  Baum- 
forth's  Seedling  the  finest  variety  in  cultivation.  I 
cannot  quite  agree  with  him,  as  I  consider  he  omit- 
ted two  of  the  finest  Easpberries,  viz.,  Hornet  and 
Superlative.  Whilst  Baumforth's  Seedling  is  a  valu- 
able variety  with  me,  it  is  sooner  over  than  the 
varieties  named,  and  I  would  ask  him  to  give 
Superlative  a  trial.  It  is  one  of  the  largest-fruited 
Raspberries  I  know,  and  though  not  so  early  as 
some,  it  makes  up  for  any  deficiency  by  its  long- 
fruiting  and  free-bearing  qualities.  This  Rasp- 
berry resists  wet  better  tban  others.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  conical,  with  a  long  stout  footstalk  and 
a  sweet  and  full  flavour.  It  requires  more  room 
than  Fastolf,  being  a  strong  grower.  The  fruit  is 
firm,  slightly  aoid  and  valuable  for  preserving. 
I  do  not  recommend  a  Raspberry  for  preserving 
simply  on  account  of  its  size  ;  indeed  often  the  large 
fruits  are  the  worst,  being  deficient  in  colour  and 
not  having  enough  acidity  in  them  to  give  a  nice 
flavour.  For  preserving  I  do  not  think  any  Rasp- 
berry equals  Semper  Fidelis.  It  is  more  acid  than  the 
others,  of  a  brighter  colour,  and,  what  is  often  over- 
looked, comes  in  when  the  earlier  fruits  are  over. 
After  I  grew  this  variety  for  that  purpose  no  other 
was  required.  Next  to  Semper  Fidelis  I  like  Super- 
lative, as  it  is  excellent  in  every  way.  Hornet  is 
also  valuable  and  a  great  favourite  in  many  gar- 
dens. It  is  a  large,  free-growing  red  and  of  excel- 
lent flavour,  and  was  two  years  ago  one  of  the  best 
out  of  many  given  a  trial  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick.  I  should  like  to  see 
a  good  yellow  Raspberry  introduced  as  good  as 
Superlative  ;  it  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
rather  meagre  list  of  white  or  yellow  fruits.  White 
Magnum  Bonum  is  a  recent  addition,  being  larger 
than  the  old  Antwerp;  it  also  has  a  pleasant  flavour. 
There  is  room  for  white  Raspberries  with  greater 
size  and  the  good  rich  flavour  of  the  old  kinds.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  the  reference  made  to  autumn- 
fruiting  kinds.  These  greatly  prolong  the  season, 
and  are  invaluable  for  cooking  during  the  autumn. 
I  have  of  late  years  discarded  some  of  the  kinds 
named  by  "  D.  T.  F."  and  grown  Superlative  and 
Hornet  instead,  cultivating  Semper  Fidelis  for  pre- 
serving and  cooking. — W.  S.  M. 

Late  Pears. — There  are  plenty  of  good  Pears 
that  ripen  during  October  and  November,  but  after 
that  the  number  of  sorts  worth  growing  is  very 
limited,  the  best  and  most  reliable  being  Glou 
Jlorceau  for  coming  in  during  December;  but  to 
have  it  really  good  the  tree  must  be  planted  on  a 
wall  where  it  can  enjoy-  much  of  the  sun,  a  south- 
east or  south-west  being  a  suitable  aspect;  or  if 
grown  as  a  bush  or  pyramid,  espalier  or  cordon,  a 
warm  situation  is  necessary,  and  a  well-drained, 
deep  loamy  soil.  Under  these  conditions  the  fruit 
comes  large  and  clear  in  the  skin,  and  the  flesh 
soft,  buttery,  and  rich  ;  but  if  in  unsuitable  land 
and  not  well  under  solar  influence,  the  Pears  be- 
come spotted  or  scabby  and  cracked  in  the  rind.  I 
find  that  Glou  Morceau  does  equally  well  on  the 
Quince  or  Pear,  the  stock  apparently  "having  much 
less  influence  than  the  soil — at  least  such  is  the 
case  here,  ours  being  a  light  loam  with  a 
gravelly  bottom,  and  fruit  from  trees  in  it  is  of 
fine  quality.  To  succeed  the  Glou  Morceau  there 
is  none  equal  to  Josephine  de  Malines,  which, 
though  not  perhaps  equal  in  richness  and  flavour 
to  Bergamote  d'Esperen,  is  more  reliable,  as  it  is 
less  tender  and  not  subject  to  spot  in  the  skin,  a 
malady  the  Bergamote  d'Esperen  is  very  liable  to 
unless  grown  under  the  most  favourable  treatment, 
and  in  the  southern  or  warmest  parts  of  the  king- 


dom or  on  sunny  walls.  Josephine  de  Malines  is 
very  free  with  us  as  a  pyramid  on  the  Quince  stock, 
on  which  it  bears  abundantly,  the  fruit  being 
always  clear  and  of  that  russetty  lemon  hue  so 
characteristic  of  it  when  the  Pears  are  well  finished. 
The  flavour  of  the  fruit  of  Josephinede  Malines  is  very 
rich  and  perfumed,  the  flesh  being  soft  and  full  of 
sweet  juice.  Its  season  of  ripening  is  a  long  one, 
and  that  adds  considerably  to  its  value,  as  most  of 
the  best  Pears  are  in  and  over  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  Josephine  de  Malines  often  lasts  in  use 
from  two  to  three  months.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  it 
is,  therefore,  the  most  serviceable,  and  is  deserving 
of  extensive  planting  either  for  market  or  private 
supply.  Those  who  can  afford  wall  room  and  a 
sunny  aspect  should  grow  Bergamote  d'Esperen  if 
they  want  variety,  as  that  kind  comes  in  very  late. 
Easter  Beurre  is  a  fine  Pear,  but  that,  too,  requires 
a  sunny  wall,  and  so  does  Beurre  Ranee,  and  un- 
less they  can  be  so  favoured,  it  is  useless  planting 
them  except  in  the  southern  counties,  as  they 
always  come  gritty.  As  late  Pears  pay  so  much 
better  than  others,  the  wonder  is  that  they  are  not 
more  grown. — S.  D.,  Ipsivich. 


BELLE  DE  FRANCONVILLE  CHERRY. 

This  Cherry  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  fruit  growers,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  fine  appearance  and  the  good 
quality  of  the  fruit,  but  especially  because  it  ripens 
very  much  later  in  the  season  than  any  other  kind. 
On  Sept.  12  ripe  fruits  were  gathered  from  the  tree ; 
consequently  this  variety  is  nearly  a  month  later 
in  ripening  than  any  of  the  .ttest  kinds  hitherto 
known— a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  fruit  growing  for  market, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  profitable  sales 
are  those  of  the  very  early  and  the  very  late  crops. 
For  this  reason  the  Belle  de  Franconville  Cherry 
must  be  considered  a  lucky  windfall — we  say 
"  windfall,"  as  it  was  discovered  by  accident.  The 
following  account  of  it  was  sent  to  us  last  Sep- 
tember by  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  variety, 
Mons.  Arthur  Jl^nard,  nurseryman,  of  Francon- 
ville-Ia-Garenne  (Seine-et-Oise) : — 

This  Cherry  was  a  self-sown  seedling  which  was  dis 
covered  iu  a  wood  aud  which  attracted  atteution  by  its 
vigorous  habit  of  growth,  its  fine  fohage,  aud  the  yel- 
low colour  of  its  hark.  The  original  plant,  which  I 
possess,  is  trained  against  a  wall,  aud  I  have  named  it, 
after  the  locality  in  which  it  was  found.  Belle  de 
Fraucouville.  Its  fruit  begins  to  ripen  about  the  end 
of  August  and  remaius  on  the  tree  up  to  the  middle  of 
September.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Moutmoreucy  Cherries. 

A  more  particular  description  of  the  fruit  repre- 
sents it  as  being  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  with 
a  slender  stalk  about  2  inches  long  and  a  skin 
which  glistens  as  if  varnished,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit  being  rather  like  that  of  the  Belle 
de  Magnifique  Cherry.  The  flesh,  which  adheres 
or  half  adheres  to  the  stone,  is  of  a  very  light  yel- 
low colour  and  almost  transparent.  The  juice  of 
the  fruit  is  very  abundant,  acidulous,  sugary, 
with  a  very  fine,  agreeable  flavour,'_but  not  very 
strong. 

This  Belle  de  Franconville  Cherry  is  a  valuable 
acquisition  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  ;  in 
the  first  place,'because  its  fine,  well-flavoured  fruits 
ripen  so  late  that  they  come  in  long  after  every 
other  kind  of  Cherry  has  entirely  gone  out  of  sea- 
son ;  and  secondly,  'because,  although  the  fruit  is 
very  juicy,  the  strength  of  its  skin  enables  it  to  bear 
carriage  well.  The\ariety  will  be  supplied  to  pur- 
chasers by  Jfons.  Arthur  M(?nard.  nurseryman, 
Franconviile-la-Garenne  (Seine-et-Oise).  —  Hevne 
Horticole. 


Fruit  tree  arclies. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  very  authoritative  pronouncements  of  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  that  the  "  cost  of  such  arches  is  not 
great,  and  that  a  good  long  walk  may  be  arched 
for  £10,"  may  give  a  fillip  to  this  charming 
branch  of  fruit  growing.  The  finishing  touch 
needed  to  complete  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  many 


a  fruit  garden — the  missing  link  to  knit  art  to 
utility — may  be  found  in  the  richly  clothed  arches 
and  heavily  laden  arches  of  the  future.  Fruit  trees 
are  ever  beautiful  in  all  places  and  in  all  seasons  ; 
but  one  must  sit  or  walk  under  and  look  up  to 
and  through  a  well-clothed  arch  or  bower  of 
fruit  trees  in  blossom  or  laden  with  fruit.  It 
seems  that  up  till  now  cultivators  and  owners 
of  fruit  trees  have  almost  wholly  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  supreme  pleasure  of  walking  or  sitting 
under  their  own  Apple,  Pear,  or  Plum  trees.  The 
general  or  partial  arching  over  of  garden  walks  in 
fruit  or  kitchen  gardens,  and  even  in  flower  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds,  would  not  only  furnish  a 
most  delightful  shade,  but  enormously  add  to  our 
all  too  limited  area  for  fruit  culture.  Dift'erent 
fruits  might  be  planted  in  blocks  of  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen,  or  they  might  be  arranged  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner  for  effect,  and  intermixed 
occasionally  with  an  arch  of  Roses,  Jessamine, 
&c.  Such  arches  could  never  lack  interest  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  What  may,  however,  be  called 
bower  gardening  was  at  one  time  far  more  popular 
than  it  is  to-daj-.  Like  other  good  things  in  gar- 
dening, it  was  allowed  to  run  to  seed  through 
neglect.  The  beauty  of  not  a  few  of  the  olden 
bowers  was  allowed  to  run  also  on  to  their  crowns, 
where  no  eyes  could  see  them.  To  succeed  in  the 
arch  or  bower  culture  of  fruit,  skilful  pruning  and 
rather  thin  training  will  be  needful,  so  as  to  bring 
the  flowers  and  fruit  more  within  view  of  those  who 
walk  or  sit  under  them. — D.  T.  F. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSES  IN  POTS. 

There  are  many  ways  of  growing  the  Rose, 
and  not  the  least  important— whetlier  for  cut 
flowers  or  for  decorating  the  conservatory  — 
is  growing  them  in  pots.  One  very  impor- 
tant item  is  to  commence  with  healthy,  well- 
established  plants  ;  this  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon.  Plants  purchased  at  the  present 
time  and  not  already  pruned  should  have  im- 
mediate attention  in  this  respect.  Previous  to 
pruning  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  soil  become 
rather  dry.  Cut  away  all  weakly  and  in- 
sufficiently ripened  growth.  Let  the  well- 
matured  growths  of  the  ordinary  growers,  such 
as  Catherine  Mermet  and  Rubens,  be  cut  back 
to  within  three  or  four  eyes  of  the  base  of  the 
shoot,  or  if  the  eyes  are  very  close  together, 
say  within  4  inches  to  6  inches,  according  to  the 
habit  and  strength  of  the  plant.  In  pruning, 
one  should  always  give  attention  to  the  main 
objects,  viz.,  to  secure  good  flowers  and  to 
allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  centre 
of  the  plants.  Do  not  apply  much  heat  at  first, 
but  allow  the  plants  to  break  gradually,  in- 
creasing the  temperature  as  they  advance  in, 
growth.  Stouter,  shorter  and  much  better 
habited  plants  are  secured  by  this  method, 
besides  getting  a  greater  quantity  of  flowers 
with  more  substance  in  them.  A  span-roofed 
house  facing  east  and  west  is  better  than  any 
lean-to  or  than  a  house  facing  due  south.  The 
latter  receives  the  full  force  of  the  sun  during 
midday,  with  very  little  in  the  early  morning 
and  evening  ;  but  when  the  structure  is  built 
from  north  to  south,  the  plants  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  morning  sun,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  partially  shaded  from  strong  sun  during 
midday.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  fairly 
started  they  must  be  kept  growing  without  any 
appreciable  check,  or  they  will  become  weak  in 
constitution  and  liable  to  insect  pests.  As  the 
plants  grow,  the  water  supply  should  be  in- 
creased, giving  them  weak  liquid  manure  twice 
a  week  ;  this  may  consist  of  guano,  at  the  rate  of 
1  oz.  to  2  oz.  to  a  gallon,  according  to  the 
strength  and  size  of  the  plant,  or  it  may  be  the 
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drainings  from  a  st:iV)!e  or  cow-st;ill.  I  prefer 
the  latter  to  any  artificial  manures,  as  the  am- 
monia arising  from  them  assists  to  keep  the  foli- 
age in  a  vigorous  growing  condition.  As  Roses 
while  in  full  growth  require  a  large  amount  of 
water,  it  is  necessary  tliat  the  pots  be  well  and 
efliciently  drained.  It  is  best  to  place  a  few 
larger  crocks  over  the  holes,  and  then  cover 
the.se  with  a  handful  fif  broken  oy.ster-shells  or 
smaller  potsherds  ;  over  these  place  a  few  pieces 
of  turfy  soil  that  has  had  the  bulk  of  the  loam 
rulibed  from  it.  The  frequent  waterings  are 
very  apt  t  j  wash  the  soil  down  among  the 
crocks  and  stop  the  drainage  uidess  great  care 
be  taken  to  do  tliis  part  of  the  work  in  a  thorough 
manner. 

E.xcessive    fluctuations    in   the    temperature 
must  be  carefully  avoided ;  in  fact,  this  is  one 
of  the  chief  arts  in  the  successful  cultivation  of 
Roses  under  glass.     Towards  the  end  of  May, 
wlien  the  plants  have  given  tlie  bidk  of  their 
flower.s  and  Roses  can  be  had  from  plants   (jn 
warm  soutli  walls,  it  is  well  to  commence  ripen- 
ing the  plants  ready  for  stUl  earlier  forcing  dur- 
ing the  next  seascm.     There  i.s  no  better  way  of 
doing  this  than  by  removing  the  stale  flowers 
and  gradually  withliolding  water.     I  do  not  ad- 
vise cliecking  the  water  supply  wliile  any  <pian- 
tity  of  young  growth  exists  on  the   plant ;  this 
would  be  folly.     When  the  plants  are  partially 
ripened  more  air  may  be  given,  and  after  a  time 
tliey  may  be  removed  to  tlie  open  air.     A  warm 
and  .sheltered  position  should  be  chosen  and  the 
pots   be  partially   plunged   in  ashes,   sand,   or 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.     This  will  prevent   the 
roots  from   becoming   too  dry  and    perishing ; 
and  if  at  any  time  the  wood  should   show  signs 
of  distress  by  flagging  or  become  shrivelled,  it 
is  well  to  give  the  plants  a  copirms  syringing 
overhead.     After  the  plants  have  received  three 
weeks  to  a  month  (_>f  compk^te  rest,  those  requir- 
ing it  should  be  repotted  and  again  plunged.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  use  turfy  yellow  loam,  as  so 
often   advised,    althougli   this    is   an  excellent 
thing  when  procurable ;  I  have  found  Roses  do 
equally  well  in  a  good  mixture  of  ordinary  gar- 
den  loam,  well   decayed   manure,  and   a   little 
leaf-mould   and  coarse   sand.      Before  plunging 
the  pots  it  is  well  to  place  a  little  soot  at  the 
bottom  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms,  and 
the  potting  compost  should  be  carefully  over- 
hauled and  all  small  worms  picked  out.     It  is 
astonishing  how  very  quickly  worms  grow  when 
the  pots  are  introduced  to  heat.     To  be  suc- 
cessful  with  forced  Roses,  everything  depends 
upon    the     plants     being    properly    prepared 
during  the  previous  season.       The  earlier    the 
plants   are    ripened   and    the   more  eft'ectually 
this    is    done,   the   earlier   and   more    success- 
fully will  the  plants  fierce.      If  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  and  autumn  is  fine,  the  plants  may 
remain  outside  until  the  end  of  September  ;  but 
should excessi\e rains  set  in,they  are  much  better 
stood   in   some   cool   and   light   house.     Prune 
those  plants  intended  for  very  early  flowering 
about  this  time,  stand  in  a  cool   house  and  keep 
them  close  until  they  break  intf)  growth.     The 
mistake  so  often  made  is  in  introducing  them  to 
artificial  heat  at  once  ;  kept  close  and  with  tlie 
assistance  of  the  little  remaining  sun  Iieat,  tliey 
will  be  better  without  any  artificial   heat  until 
the  middle  of  November.     After  this  the  tem- 
perature should  never  fall  below  65°,  nor  ex- 
ceed 70°.  RiDGEWOOU. 


March  or  the  latter  end  of  February  as  being  the 
best  times  for  transplanting  Rose.s.     The  reason  r>f 
this  is  because  their  roots  make  a  little  growth  dur- 
ing the  autumn  and  so  get  partly  established,  and  be- 
cause they  are  quite  ready  to  grow  on  at  once  when 
transplanted  in  the  spring.     During  December  and 
January  the  roots  of  newly-transplanted  Roses  are 
generally  quite  dormant ;  the  consequence  is  that 
a  great  many  of  the  more  fibrous  roots  perish  and 
rot.     This  is"  not  the  case  when  pi  mted  at  the  end 
of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  as  at  this  date 
the  sap  begins  to  move  and  new  roots  are  formed 
very  quickly.     Another  advantage  in  spring  plant- 
ing is  that  the  plants  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
killed  by  the  rigours  of  winter.     The  two  last  win- 
ters have  been   very  trying  to  Roses,  especially  to 
those  transplantedlate  in   November.     It  is  much 
best  to  lighten  the  tops  of  spring-planted  Roses  as 
soon  as  they  are  in  the  ground,  or  else  the  drying 
winds   that   generally   prevail  during  March    and 
April  will  take  almost  all  of  the  moisture  out  of 
the  wood  and  cause  it  to  shrivel  or  draw  upon  the 
roots  for  a  further  supply  before  they  are  ready.  A 
sandy  loamy  compost  is  the  best  to  place  around 
the  roots  of  Roses.     Never  place  manure  into  direct 
contact  with  the  roots.     This  is  very  often  done, 
the  consequence  being  that  the  roots  are  unable  to 
start  into  healthy  growth.     When  Roses  are  laid 
in  by   the   heels   in   a   light  sand_y  compost,  it  is 
astonishing  how  very  quickly  they  commence  to 
form  new  roots.  This  is  very  conclusive  evidence  that 
a  sandy  soil  is  by  far  the  best  to  place  around  their 
roots  when  transplanting.     Manure  well  incorpor- 
ated with  the  soil  and  some  placed  over  the  more 
sandy  compost  is  the  correct  treatment.     By  doing 
so,  the  roots  are  enabled  to  make  a  start  and  will 
feed   upon   the   richer   compost   when   they    have 
gained  strength  and  are  better  able  to  absorb  the 
nutriment. — R. 

Rose  La  France. — I  am  glad  to  see  the  agita- 
tion continued  about  the  classification  of  La  France 
Rose.  For  years  I  have  been  in  favour  of  its  being 
classed  with  Teas  or  Hybrid  Teas,  should  it  be 
thought  worth  while  retaining  this  class.  The  whole 
style  of  character,  odour,  and  shape  of  La  France 
declare  it  to  be  three-fourths  Tea.  The  fact  of 
the  new  white  La  France  (what  a  treasure  this  will 
prove  to  rosarians  !)  being  merely  a  sport  from  the 
original,  and  yet  from  its  purity  looking  even  more 
a  Tea  than  its  parent,  pleads  powerfully  for  the 
classification  of  this  exquisite  Rose  with  its  peers. 
An  additional  argument  for  the  same  course  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  chaste  addition  to 
our  Rose  beds  and  borders —Augustine  Guinoisseau 
— is  being  distributed  as  a  Hybrid  Tea  or  China. 
Could  anything  make  classification  more  absurd 
than  such  distinctions  without  a  shadow  of  dis- 
tinction or  difference  ? — D.  T.  F. 


Spring  planting  of  Roses.— To  those  who 
have  not  yet  planted  thjir  Roses,  a  few  hints  may 
be  of  service.  It  is  genera'ly  conca  led  that  Roses 
may  be  planted  over  a  wide  period,  vi/.,  October  to 
March.  My  experience,  howjver,  pjints  to  the  end 
of  September  and  October  aid  th^  f  fs    part  of 


VANDERBILT'S  NURSERY. 
An  article  under  the  above  title  appears  in  the 
December  number  of  The  Lyceum,  a  magazine 
published  in  AsheviUe,  North  Carolina.  It  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  The 
Lyceum  by  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  : — 

(1)  It  is  intended  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
estate  with  which  the  nursery  is  connected  shall  be 
occupied  by  a  systematically  managed  forest,  con- 
stituted, mainly  at  least,  of  such  trees  and  bushes 
indigenous  to  the  region  as  are  likely  to  be  of 
commercial  value.  This  forest  will  be  in  a  large 
part  formed  by  the  improvement,  through  thinning 
and  otherwise,  of  the  present  young  second  growth, 
but  considerable  spaces,  now  bare  of  trees,  or  the 
trees  on  which  are  unpromising,  will  be  jilantcd. 
The  extent  of  the  forest  is  to  be  fully  400<.l  acres. 

(2)  Roads  will  be  carried  through  the  forest,  in 
the  laying  out  of  which  the  motive  of  convenient 
tran.sportation  from  its  different  parts  will  be 
modified  by  regard  for  picturesque  interest,  and 
the  immediate  borders  of  a  part  of  these  roads  are 
to  be  planted  with  the  object  of  gradually  form- 
ing more  interesting  foregrounds  than  might  other- 
wise be  presented  to  view  from  them. 


(H)  It  is  proposed  to  make  a  plantation,  three  or 
four  miles  in  length,  along  the  borders  of  a  certain 
series  of  the  forest  roads  which  will  contain  a  few 
specimens,  suitably  classified  and  arranged  for 
study,  of  each  of  the  native  trees  of  the  region, 
and  of  all  other  trees  that  can  be  obtained  from 
any  part  of  the  world  with  a  reasonable  hope  that 
they  will  flourish  under  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil  of  the  locality.  This  will  be  the  arbore- 
tum, in  effect  .an  experiment  station  and  museum 
of  living  trees.  It  may  be  hoped  to  be  of  consider- 
aVile  nation.al  value,  as  the  trees  acquire  their  ma- 
ture character,  perhaps  fifty  years  hence. 

(4)  It  is  intended  to  gradually  form  in  some  of 
the  glens  of  the  estate  passages  of  loc  d  sceiiery 
resembling  those  naturally  occurring  in  many  simi- 
lar situations  in  the  mountain  regions  of  North 
Carolina,  of  which  the  more  notable  constituents 
are  lustrous  smooth-leaved  Evergreens,  such  as  the 
Rhododenilrons  and  Kalmias,  Ilexes,  and  the  Leu- 
cothoe.  In  the  glens  there  are  occasional  partly- 
flooded  or  water-soaked  areas,  in  or  on  the  edges 
of  which  grow  Cane,  Bulrushes,  Sagittarias,  and 
other  aquatic  forms  of  vegetation,  mostly  herba- 
ceous. With  masses  of  such  Evergreens  as  have 
been  indicited  above,  it  is  designed  to  associate  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  foreign  bushes  of  a 
generally  similar,  glossy,  evergreen  character,  by 
the  introduction  of  which,  if  it  can  be  successfully 
accomplished,  greater  variety  and  grace  of  form, 
.and  vivacity  of  tint,  and,  at  points,  more  complex 
intricacy  of  effect  may  be  obtained  than  if  the 
planting  were  to  be  confined  strictly  to  native 
plants.  The  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  naturalise 
a  few  foreign  plants,  as,  for  instiince,  certain  Bam- 
boos, Nelumbiums,  and  Nymphasas,  each  having 
qualities  of  its  own,  differing  from,  but  to  be 
pleasingly  associated  with,  those  of  the  native 
aquatic  and  water-side  plants. 

In  the  nursery  there  are  now  under  propagation, 
or  already  in  cultivation,  young  trees  and  bushes 
for  each  of  the  four  above-stated  purposes.  Of 
such  of  these  as  are  designed  to  be  used  either 
directly,  or  as  stocks  for  propagation,  for  the  ar- 
boretum, there  are  two  or  more  examples  each  of 
4200  species  and  varieties.  Of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  Rhododendron,  Kalmia,  Leucothoe,  Andro- 
meda, Ilex,  Laurus,  Osm<anthus,  Aucuba,  Abelia 
and  other  smooth-leaved  Evergreens  collected  or 
otherwise  obtained  with  a  view  to  the  fourth  class 
of  plantations  above  defined,  there  are  now  in  the 
nursery  or  planted  on  the  banks  of  Ram  branch 
20,000  plants,  not  including  those  intended  as 
ground  covering,  such  as  Ivies,  Evergreen,  Loni- 
ceras  and  running  Roses,  Hypericum.  Periwmkle, 
&c.,  of  which  the  present  stock  is  about  100,000. 
Among  the  Rhododendrons  there  are  two  examples 
each  of  400  hybrid  varieties,  mostly  the  result  of 
crossing  the"  Catawba  Rhododendron,  growing 
naturally  on  the  high  mountain  tops  of  North 
Carolina,  with  others  obtained  largely  from  the 
alpine  regions  of  Europe  and  from  the  L'ral  and 
Himalayan  Mountain  of  Asia.  All  of  the  planta- 
tions de"scribed  are  intended  as  they  come  to  ma- 
turity to  hiive  a  natural  aspect,  and  to  stand  in 
harmonious  and  modestly  subordinate  relations 
with  the  general  landscape  of  this  region  of  coun- 
try There  will  be  a  small  space  of  "kept  grounds, 
near  the  dwelling  of  the  proprietor,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  wUl  be  laid  out  formally  with  a  view  to 
domestic  convenience  and  correspondence  with 
the  buildings,  consequently  with  a  clearly  defined 
demarcation  from  the  natural  landscape.  There 
will  be  but  little  space  given  on  the  estate  to  what 
are  commonlv  called  ■■ornamentals,"  and  none  to 
the  exhibition  of  mere  curiosities,  eccentricities  or 
rarities  of  vegetation.  There  is.  consequently, 
little  in  the  nursery  of  special  interest  from  a  gar- 
dening point  of  view.  Its  stock  of  trees  and  bushes 
of  merchantable  size  now  numbers  about  100.000  , 
of  seedlings  and  cuttings  propagated  on  the  grounds 
durin<-  the  last  year  about  .500,000.  Some  of  the 
stock'^  having  been  brought  long  distances  (part 
from  Southern  Europe,  part  from  Japan)  .and  de- 
layed on  the  passage,  is  not  at  present  looking 
very  thrifty,  but  after  the  next  winter  s  rest  it  is  ex- 
pected to  fully  lecover—Ga-den  and  Forest. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


GRAFTED    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

-  The  grafting  of  Chrysanthoinuras  has,  according 
■  to  various  authorities,  been  largely  practinvid 
by  the  Japanese,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  this 
country,  for  many  years,  and  by  this  means  a 
great  number  of  varieties  can  be  represented 
on  the  same  plant.  Though  opinions  may 
dilier  as  to  the  beauty  of  such  specimens,  the 
fact  that  they  are  very  striking  and  attractive 


treatment.  Too  marked  a  contrast  in  size  or 
shape  of  the  (lower  is  scarcely  desirable,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  perliaps  better  to  limit  the 
varieties  on  a  single  plant  to  one  group  or 
section. 

The  operation  of  grafting  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult, the  very  common  style  known  as  wedge 
grafting  Ijeing  very  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 
Any  time  from  February  on  throughout  the 
spring  mouths  will  answer,  that  is  when 
the  bark  of  the  shoots  is  fresh  and  green 
and    in     a     condition     that     wounds     quickly 


A  grafted  Clirys.iiitheraum.     EDgraved  fur  TnK  Garden  from  a  plujtogiupli  sent 
J.  Macliar,  Corona  Gardens,  Broughty  Perry,  N.B. 
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to  many  cannot  be  questioned,  and  being  I)y  no 
means  of  conmiou  occurrence,  they  are,  when 
exhibited,  objects  of  especial  interest.  There 
was  a  good,  though  by  no  means  large,  example 
at  the  Aquarium  show  in  November,  and  it 
certainly  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention.  But  four  varieties  were,  however, 
represented  on  tlie  specimen  shown,  they  being 
Jeanne  DSlaux,  Sunflower,  Avalanche  and  Val 
d'Andorre.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that 
in  the  forming  of  large  compound  plants  of 
Chrysanthenmms  by  grafting,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  specimens  will  entirely  depend  upon  the 
varieties  chosen  for  the  purpose,  not  only  in  the 
selection  of  colours  that  harmonise  witli  each 
other,  but  ako  in  employing  sorts  that  llower 
at  ju.st  about  the  same  time  and  need  the  same 


heal.  The  junction  between  stock  and  scion 
is  always  a  weak  s])ot,  so  care  must  be  taken 
to  stake  the  growing  shoots  directly  a  union 
is  efl'ected.  Apart  from  the  production  of  a 
number  of  varieties  on  the  one  plant,  graft- 
ing is  occasionally  employed  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  growth  of  some  of  the  weaker  kinds, 
but  that  will  become  less  necessary  as  they  are 
replaced  by  the  newer  forms,  most  of  the  best 
of  which  are  characterised  by  a  good  sturdy 
habit  of  growth.  For  this  kind  of  grafting 
Elaine  is  often  employed  as  a  stock,  being  of 
good  constitution  and  not  too  vigorous,  while  it 
is  generally  to  be  found  well  represented  in  every 
collection,  so  that  plenty  of  plants  suitable  for 
stocks  is  generally  at  hand. — T. 

The  grafting   of   Chrysanthemums    is   not 


often  adopted,  except  to  improve  the  growth  of 
any  particular  variety  which  is  known  to  be  weak 
in  its  constitution  when  cultivated  from  cuttings. 
In  such  cases  as  this  grafting  is  useful  for  improv- 
ing the  growth  of  the  more  delicate-growing  kindr, 
or  wliere  fantastic  forms  in  tlie  matter  of  (Icjweis 
on  one  plant  are  reejuired.  This  latter  plan  takes 
more  of  the  form  of  novelty  tlan  aught  else.  In 
this  case  standard  grown  plants  are  generally  en  - 
ployed  where  a  large  head  of  bloom  is  required  for 
any  jiarticular  purpose.  The  mode  of  grafting  is 
as  follows  :  The  stock  is  grown  with  one  single 
stem,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  standard,  say 
from  2  feet  G  inches  to  4  feet  high — Elaine  making 
one  of  the  best  of  stocks.  When  ti.e  required 
height  is  attained,  the  plant  \vi  1,  in  a  natural  man- 
ner, throw  out  a  number  of  extra  growths,  say  from 
the  1st  to  the  middle  of  May,  perhaps  earlier,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  under  which  the  stock 
was  raised.  If  the  plant  does  not  show  signs  of 
making  a  natural  break  by  the  1st  of  May  the 
point  of  the  shoot  should  be  nipped  out  to  induce 
other  growths  to  push  from  the  main  stem.  A 
distinct  kind  can  be  worked  upon  each  shoot  if 
necessary.  The  chief  point  in  selecting  the  varie- 
ties to  be  grafted  is  to  i)ay  regard  to  those  which 
blossom  about  the  same  time,  and  to  confine  the 
head  of  one  plant  to  the  same  section.  For  in- 
stance, incurved  and  Japanese  should  not  be  mixed 
up  together  on  one  plant.  From  four  to  eight  is  a 
fair  number  of  shoots  to  encourage  on  one  head ; 
these  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  variety  enough 
for  anyone.  If  more  is  adopted,  there  will  not  be 
so  much  space  left  for  each  variety  to  develop 
a  number  of  shoots,  and  sufficient  ought  to  be 
provided  to  give  effect  to  the  variety,  no  matter  of 
what  colour  the  flowers  are.  When  the  shoots  are 
6  inches  long  they  are  ready  for  grafting  ;  indeed  at 
4  inches  they  will  suffice  if  the  growth  is  late. 
After  the  plants  have  been  grafted,  choose  a  shady 
part  of  the  greenhouse  for  them  for  a  few  days 
until  the  graft  has  taken,  and  when  this  is  grow- 
ing freely,  remove  the  ligature.  It  is  wise  to  attach 
a  small  stake  to  the  plant  at  once  to  render  the 
graft  safe  from  accident  of  any  kind.  For  a  few 
days  the  grafts  will  be  better  if  kept  moist  by  being 
frequently  syringed.  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  might 
be  improved  in  this  way,  as  its  constitution  natu- 
rally is  a  weak  one. — E.  M. 

In  grafting  the  standard  Chrysanthemum 

represented  in  the  cut,  I  chose  a  plant  of  the  Ja- 
panese variety  (Maiden's  Blush)  of  the  previous 
year's  growth.  It  had  been  grown  in  an  8-inch  pot 
and  had  a  nice  stout  stem  about  3  feet  high.  This 
had  branched  out  into  three  shoots.  After  the 
plant  had  done  flowering  I  shortened  these  back 
to  within  8  inches  of  the  straight  stem.  I  let 
the  plant  rest  until  the  month  of  March,  when  I 
took  it  into  a  newly-started  vinery,  placing  the  pot 
on  the  floor  with  the  head  passing  through  a  stage 
raised  about  'i  feet  high.  I  adopted  wedge-graft- 
ing, and  spread  some  damp  Sphagnum  Moss  on  the 
stage  round  the  head,  over  which  I  put  a  bell-glass. 
After  the  grafts  had  taken  and  started  growing 
the  plant  was  placed  out  of  doors  in  the  month  or 
May.  I  then  gave  it  a  shift  into  a  10-inch  pot,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  season  it  was  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other  Chrysanthemums.  During 
the  suunuer  I  simply  fastened  a  hoop  round  the 
head,  to  which  I  tied  down  the  shoots  as  they 
grew.  Before  housing  in  October  I  took  off  the  hoop 
and  tied  the  points  of  the  shoots  down  one  to 
the  other  into  the  form  desired.  All  the  different 
vaiie^ies  flowered  at  the  same  time.  After  flower- 
ing, the  plant  was  kept  cool.  The  shoots  were 
jiruned  back  and  allowed  to  come  away  slowly.  In 
May  it  was  turned  out  of  the  pot,  the  drainage  re- 
newed, a  little  of  the  surface  soil  taken  away  and 
a  top-dressing  given.  In  November  I  exhibited  it 
in  Edinburgh.  In  1891  I  gave  it  the  same  treat- 
ment and  again  exhibited  it  at  Edinburgh  in  No- 
vember last.  The  head  was  fully  a  yard  across  and 
carried  several  hundred  blooms.  The  stock  was 
struck  four  years  ago,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  season,  it  remained  in  the  same  soil  and 
the  same  pot,  and  with  simply  a  top-dressing  it 
flowers  well  each  succeeding  season,  so  that  I  now 
treat  it  as   I   would  a  Fuchsia,  with  the  exception 
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that  I  do  not  kuep  it  so  dry  at  the  roits  in  winter. 
The  foUowiiifj  varieties  were  grafted  on  tlie  stan- 
dard referred  to:  StEur  Dorothte  Souille,  Pink 
(Christine,  ScKiir  Melanie,  Golden  Christine,  Koi 
des  Pr^eoces,  M.  A.  Dufour,  and  Chevalier^  Do- 
mage.  —John  Maciiaii,  Corona,  Broughti/  Ferrij, 
N.H.  

CHRY.'tiANTHEMrMS  FOR  CrXTING. 
There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  tlie  Usting 
properties  of  the  various  Chrysantliemums  when 
cut  .and  placed  in  water.  Some  varieties  only  keep 
fresh  for  a  few  hours,  while  others  will  last  as 
many  days  without  flagging  or  showing  signs  of 
distress.  All  the  various  sections  seem  subject  to 
this  difference,  and  the  matter  is  worth  noting 
from  a  private  grower's  point  of  view,  .as  to  him 
hose  kinds  which  last  longest  are  mo.^t  valuable. 
It  might  natur.ally  be  thought  that  the  most  bulky 
flowers  would  be  the  first  to  go,  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  for  the  list  of  about  three  dozen  varieties 
mentioned  below,  all  of  which  I  have  found  to  last 
remarkably  well,  contains  kinds  which  be.ar  very 
bulky  flowers  as  well  as  others  quite  as  noteworthy 
rom"  their  lightness.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that 
I  do  not  recommend  this  list  as  being  wholly  com- 
posed of  those  varieties  which  maybe  treated  most 
artistically  in  arrangement ;  neither  doss  it  contain 
any  of  the  very  new  kinds,  but  only  tliose  well  tried 
as  cut  flowers  during  more  than  one  season. 

Japanese.— Elaine,  Sourca  d'Or, William  Robinson, 
Bouquet  Fait,  Roseuni  superbum,  Mr.  H.  Cannell, 
Mme.  de  Sevin,  M.  William  Holmes,  Avalanche, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Grandiflorum,  Marguerite  Mar- 
rouch.  Golden  ThrC'a'l,  Ethel. 

Incl-rvrd.— Jeanne  d'Arc,  Mabel  Ward,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Princess  Teck,  Barbara. 

Reflexed.— Guernsey  Nugget,  Elsie,  CuUingfordi, 
Progne,  and  all  the  Christine  family,  includhig  Mrs. 
Forsyth. 

Pompons  ANn  Hybrid  Pompons. — Boule  de  Neige, 
Aigle  d'Or,  Tokio,  Julie  Lagravere,  St.  Michael. 

POUPON  AnemoN'B. — Marie  Stuart. 

Single. — Jaue  or  Snowfiake. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 
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ORCHIDS. 
As  I  write,  a  consideraljle  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  temperature  ;  from  a  piercing  east  wind  with 
frost  night  and  day,  the  wind  changed  to  tlie  west 
with  tlie  temperature  much  higher.  The  plants 
now  require  less  artificial  heat  and  a  freer  circula- 
tion of  air  can  be  admitted.  A  most  useful  plant 
at  this  season  is  Vanda  Amesiana ;  I  have  been  ad- 
miring a  group  of  plants  of  this  species  with  about 
fifty  spikes  of  flowers,  large  and  small.  The  flowers 
are  delightfully  fragrant,  and  the  spikes  are  lovely 
when  arranged  in  vases  backed  with  the  feathery 
plumes  of  Aspar.agus  plumosus,  wliicli  last  long 
in  water ;  whereas  the  fronds  of  the  Maiden- 
liiiir  Fern  shrivel  up  quickly.  These  plants  suc- 
ceed best  in  an  intermediate  bouse  temperature, 
being  from  a  hill  country  4000  feet  to  5000  feet 
above  sea-level,  where  the  ground  is  covered  witli 
hoar-frost;  it  is  possible  that  the  cool  house  may 
answer  to  grow  them  in,  but  so  far  the  cool  end  of 
the  Cattleya  house  suits  them  admirably.  It  is  a 
free-rooting  plant,  and  in  cultivation  sends  up 
spikes  3  feet  in  length,  but  these  do  not  flower  so 
freely  as  those  lialf  as  long  ;  they  produce  a  score  or 
less  of  lovely  rose  and  white  flowers  ;  they  will  pass 
into  the  resting  period  after  flowering.  A  good 
companion  to  this  fine  species  is  V.  Kimballiana, 
from  the  same  district  and  the  same  elev.ation,  but 
flowering  in  tlie  summer.  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
who  introduced  both  tiiese  Vandas,  inform  me  that  a 
plant  of  this  species  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  some- 
what sheltered  position  was  uninjured,  although 
the  temperature  fell  to  8°  of  frost.  So  far  it  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  the  Cittleya  house,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  test  its  p^wers  of  enduring  cold  ;  it  is 
summer-flowering,  .and  is  most  effective  when  si.t 
to  nine  plants  are  arranged  in  a  teak  basket ;  it 


also  succeeds  admiralily  in  ]iots.     Any  plants  re- 
quiring repotting  or  rebasketing  should  be  seen  to 
at  once.     The  plants  make  a  mass  of  roots,  as  does 
the  other  species,  V.  Amesiana.     The  potting  ma- 
terial is  good  .Sphagnum  Moss  and  plenty  of  drain- 
age.    V.   ccerulei   has   been   imported   in    greater 
abundance  and  in  larger  masses  than  usual  during 
the  last  year  or  two,  and  this  species  is  also  usually 
grown  under  the  same  conditions,  but  many  culti- 
vators are  aware  that  such  plants  have  a  tendency 
to  degenerate  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  their 
culture.     I  stated  recently  that  such  plants   had 
been   rejuvenated,  as  it  were,  by  being  placed  in  a 
position  near  the  glass  end  of  the  warmest  house. 
Oncidium  ampliatum  majus,  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  the  genus  for   producing   handsome   spikes  of 
golden-yellow  flowers,  is  now  throwing  up  spikes 
freely  ;   they   are  exceedingly  attractive   to   slugs, 
which  will  destroy  them  just  as  they  .are  pushing 
out  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  and  as  the  spikes 
in  their  earliest  stage  of  growth  are  hidden  by  the 
leaves,  they  are  sometimes  eaten  over  as  soon  as 
tlicy  start  to  grow,  and  the  inexperienced  culti- 
vator may  not  even  know  that  his  plants  attempted 
to  flower.     This  is  a  plant  th.at  can  be  kept  in  the 
best  health,  and  will  flower  freely  every  year  if  the 
few  simple  details  of  its  culture  .are  carried  out. 
The  plants  are  grown  in  flower-pots  with  the  usual 
peat  and  Sphagnum  compound.     When  ingrowth, 
which  is  from  midsummer  to  the  end  of  the  season, 
they  like  plenty  of  heat,  which  should  be  main- 
tained  until    the    first    flowers    develop   in    May. 
They   should    be   kept   comparatively   dry  at  the 
roots  and  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  Cattleya 
house.     0.    Cavendishi    will    develop    its    flowers 
better  in  the  warmest  house  at  this  season.     An- 
other great  favourite  with  me  is  the  handsome  O. 
Lanceanum ;  it   grows   very  freely   under   similar 
treatment  to  that  given  to  0.  ampliatum,  except 
that   the   plants   succeed   best   if  placed  in   teak 
baskets  .and  suspended  from  the  roof  glass  of  the 
warmest   house.     They  also  start  into  growth  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  seem  to  make  plenty 
of  roots  outside  the  peat  and  Sphagnum  compound. 
The  plants,  of  course,  must  be  kept  clean,  and  they 
ought  to  be  rested  during  the  winter  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  55°  to  ()0°.     When  the  plants  are  attacked 
with    the   disease    wdiich    Orchid    growers    term 
"spot,"  it  shows  too  plainly  that  the  temperature 
in  winter  has  been  too  high  and  the  atmosphere  too 
moist.     When  I  see  any  disease  appearing  on  the 
plants  I  come  to   the   conclusion  that  the  treat- 
ment  they   have   received  is  not  right,  .and   take 
ininiedi.ate  steps  to  alter  it. 

Many  other  Orchids  will  now  be  starting  into 
growth.  TwoCattleyas  are  starting  to  grow  and 
both  require  r.ather  different  treatment  to  get  them 
to  produce  flowering  growths  than  the  general 
run  of  the  C.  l.abiata  group.  We  winter  C.  Dow- 
iana  in  the  Cattleya  house  suspended  in  baskets 
near  the  roof  gl.ass  and  hung  at  the  lightest  part  of 
the  house;  in  this  po,sition  they  h.ave  had  just 
enough  w.ater  during  the  winter  to  keep  the  leaves 
and  bulbs  plump.  Now  that  the  new  growths  .are 
starting,  I  intend  to  place  the  plants  in  the 
warmest  Imuse  in  the  suspended  baskets.  C.  gigas 
and  its  varieties  require  very  much  the  same  treat- 
ment. It  is  rather  difficult  to  manage  the  large 
specimens  in  this  way,  as  this  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  growing  of  C.attley.as,  forming  Large 
growths  and  great  specimens.  Small  and  niedinm- 
sizcd  plants  w-ill  flower  freely  in  baskets  .and  affixed 
to  blocks  of  teak  wood,  but  when  the  same  plants 
.are  put  into  flower-pots  .and  pl.accd  on  the  side 
stages  they  do  not  make  flowering  growths  so  freely. 
One  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  of  Orchids, 
(.'(clogyne  cristata  and  its  varieties,  is  now  coming 
into  flower;  it  is  quite  an  intermediate  house  plant, 
and  requires  a  little  very  weak  liquid  manure  water 
to  lielp  the  flowers  to  develop.  Cow  manure  soaked 
in  water  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  I  soak  a 
quantity  in  a  butt  of  rain  w.ater.  stir  the  mixture 
well  up,  and  let  it  settle  for  twenty-four  hours, 
'i'lie  pure  white  variety  is  the  best.  The  variety 
Lemoniana  with  a  pale  yellow  centre  to  the  l.a- 
bellum  is  more  esteemed  by  some  than  the  ordi- 
nary form.  I  grew  these  plants  during  last 
season  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Cattleya  house, 


and  some  fibrous  loam  was  .added  to  the  potting 
material,  the  result  being  th.-it  tlie  jilants  have 
grown  much  better,  bulbs  larger  and  the  leaves 
clean  and  healthy.  As  is  well  known,  these 
plants  soon  grow  into  immense  specimens,  and 
since  I  used  loam  in  the  potting  compound  they 
certainly  do  not  require  so  much  water  ;  give  water 
thoroughly,  and  not  again  until  the  plants  really 
need  it.    '  J.  Douglas. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Raising  Vines. — Nothing  is  more  e.as)ly  pro- 
pagated than  the  Grape  Vine,  and  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  f.avour  of  rai.-jing  all  that  are  required 
for  any  purpose  on  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 
grown.  For  instance, it  is  possible  and  by  no  means 
difficult  to  raise  and  grow  Vines  to  a  fruiting  size, 
either  in  pots  or  planted  out,  in  one  season,  and 
young  Vines  are  of  good  s.ervice  for  inarching  on 
to  older  ones  when  in  full  growth,  this  being  a 
ready  means  for  completely  changing  the  character 
of  the  crops.  To  be  plain,  if  early  Graijcs  do  not 
pay,  these  could  soon  be  changed  into  late  vaiieties 
by  grafting  or  inarching,  and  if  any  particular 
variety  does  not  succeed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
owner,  or  those  in  charge  of  it,  it  is  advisable  in 
most  cases  to  let  this  be  a  stock  lor  a  variety  that 
may  be  preferred  to  it.  Newly  i..!,oducedv.aiieties, 
and  there  are  two  well  worthy  of  a  trial  this  sea- 
son, viz.,  I.ady  Hutt  (white)  and  Ajipley  Towers 
(black),  both  late  in  ripening  and  said  to  be  good 
keepers,  are  never  very  strong  when  received,  but 
if  they  are  cut  back  and  the  top  cut  into  single 
joints,  most  of  these  will  stiike  and  most  probably 
become  strong  enough  for  inarching  this  summer. 
The  rooted  part  should  break  strongly,  and  the 
cane  resulting  be  inarched  on  to  a  suitable  stock. 

Methods  op  raising  Vines. — Cuttings  or  ripe 
wood  would  strike  readily  enough  in  a  fairly  brisk 
heat,  but  single  eyes  are  usually  jjreferrcd.  Each 
of  the  latter  should  h.ave  not  less  than  half  .an  inch 
of  wood  left  on  each  side  of  the  bud,  this  being  cut 
in  a  sl.anting  direction  on  the  under  side.  Insert 
these  singly  ju.st  below  tt'e  surface  in  8-incb  pots, 
with  a  gritty  loamy  compost,  or  in  small  squares  of 
turf,  setting  these  on  or  plunging  them  in  a  mode- 
rately brisk  hotbed,  .a  top  heat  of  about  (15°  answer- 
ing well.  Being  kept  just  moift,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  both  root  and  top  action  commences  and 
they  must  be  kept  growing  in  brisk  heat  and  a 
liglit  position,  so  as  to  have  them  either  fit  for 
planting  out,  iiiarc' ing,  or  fruiting  in  pots  not 
later  than  the  first  week  in  May.  Before  they 
reach  tli.at  stage  one  shift  will  have  to  be  given, 
the  plants  being  placed  in  G-inch  pots  before  they 
become  badly  root -bound.  Eyes  appear  to  strike 
most  surely  .and  quickly  in  pans  of  soil,  but  this 
nece.s.sitates  the  greatest  care  in  potting  them  off 
singly,  dam.aging  the  roots,  especially  if  the  re- 
moval is  long  delayed,  greatly  checking  top 
growth. 

Cut-back  Vines — Although,  .as  before  stated, 
good  fruiting  A'ines  can  be  had  from  eyes  in  ,a 
single  season,  stronger  and  better  canes  are  more 
frequently  grown  from  '■  cut-backs."  Supposing 
there  are  a  number  of  small  canes  in  5-inch  or 
slightly  larger  pots  available,  the  varieties  being 
suitable  for  pot  culture,  these  should  be  cut  hard 
b.ack,  the  wounds  dressed  with  styptic  or  painter's 
knotting  and  be  then  st.arted  in  heat.  Directly 
they  commence  moving,  shake  them  clear  of  the 
oldsoil  and  repot  into  G-inch  pots,  using  a  faiily 
rich  compost  and  potting  firmly.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  plunge  growing  Vines  at  any  time,  this  pro- 
moting a  too  soft  long-jointed  growth,  but  they 
ought  always  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  light  position 
in  a  well-heated  house,  sharing  the  same  treatment 
in  this  respect  as  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  They 
must  be  shifted  into  their  fruiting  pots  before  they 
are  root-bound  .and  grand  cnnes  nill  be  the  result. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  th.at  fruiting  canes  obtained 
from  cut-b.acks  are  not  only  the  earliest  to  mature, 
but  they  invariably  break  the  most  quickly  when 
forced. 

Planting  Vines. — Early  in  February  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  Vines  intended  to  be  either  per- 
manent or  only  supernumeraries.     If  they  are  to  be 
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located  inside  tlie  house  and  in  a  good  li;<ht 
jMsition,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  plant  Jose 
up  to  a  front  wall  nor  always  behind  hot-water 
pipes,  the  small  cut-backs  previously  alluded  to 
will  answer  well,  these  being  shaken  clear  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  now  in  and  the  roots  well 
spreadout  into  the  soil  of  the  border.  When  the  canes 
have  to  be  brought  through  from  an  outside  border, 
moderately  strong  planting  canes  are  preferalile.as 
the  yonng  shoots  must  have  the  full  benefit  of  light 
and  warmth.  While  they  are  yet  in  a  cool  place 
and  before  they  are  planted,  cut  them  back  to  a 
length  that  will  just  reach  a  light  position  and 
dress  the  wounds  with  knotting.  If  the  latter  pre- 
caution is  neglected,  they  will  bleed  profusely 
directly  the  sap  moves  and  there  would  be  no  stop 
ping  this.  These  also  should  be  shaken  clear  of 
the  old  soil,  the  roots  being  carefully  disentangled 
(soaking  the  balls  in  a  bucket  of  water  facilitates 
this  operation)  and  be  planted  similarly  to  the  cut- 
backs. Supernumeraries,  or  those  intended  for  fruit- 
ing for  one  or  two  seasons  only,  ought  not  to  be 
crowded  in  among  the  permanent  Vines,  the  better 
place  for  these  being  4  feet  or  more  from  the  front 
walls.  Avoid  high  temperatures  at  the  outset,  from 
45°  to  50°  by  night  and  an  increase  of  10°  in  the 
daytime  being  ample.  PnACTiCAL. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Early  Peas.— Directly  the  month  of  February  is 
in  cultivators  are  anxious  to  get  in  their  earliest 
crops  of  Peas,  but  the  time  will  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  It  is  much  better  to  defer 
sowing  until  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state  to  receive 
them.  The  dwarfer  kinds,  such  as  William  Hurst 
Chelsea  Gem,  or  American  Wonder,  are  good  val 
rieties  for  sowing  on  sloping  sunny  borders,  where 
from  their  comparatively  dwarf  stature  they  are 
not  likely  to  smother  up  other  subjects.  The  ground 
being  got  into  a  well-pulverised  condition,  should 
also  receive  a  dressing  of  burned  refuse  and  also 
a  sprinkling  of  steamed  bone  flour,  which  is  of 
great  benefit  where  Peas  are  apt  to  make  a 
■weakly  growth  and  not  fill  well.  By  being  sown  in 
the  open  ground  at  once,  the  haulm  will  be  stronger 
than  if  raised  and  forwarded  in  pots  or  boxes  to 
be  transplanted.  Such  being  the  case,  30  inches 
apart  will  be  a  fair  distance'to  dispose  the  rows. 
The  taller-growing  e;irly  round  sorts,  of  which  I  will 
take  William  I.  and  Ringleader  as  types,  or  even  any 
other  earlies  of  taller  growth,  are  best  disposed 
at  a  greater  distance,  so  as  to  allow  a  few  rows  of 
Potatoes  or  any  other  dwarf  crop  between,  this 
arrangement  allowing  direct  light  and  sun  to  have 
free  access,  and  with  benefit  also  to  the  adjacent 
subjects.  Draw  wide-bottomed  flat  drills,  as  these 
will  allow  of  the  seeds  being  equally  distributed 
and  not  lie  huddled  together  when  the  drills 
are  merely  drawn  by  the  corner  of  the  hoe. 

Raising  Peas  under  glass.— In  many  gardens 
the  earliest  Peas  are  raised  under  glass,  and  a  very 
good  system  it  is,  as  by  this  mode  the  young  Peas 
will  be  coming  on  whatever  the  weather, '"but  I 
would  never  let  a  good  c^^ance  go  by  of  sowing  in 
the  open  as  well  as  under  glass.  Whether  these 
glass-raised  Peas  will  be  of  service  will  depend 
upon  the  course  of  treatment  pursued  for  by 
placing  the  pots  in  heat  and  hurrying  the  young 
growmg  Peas  until  they  become  drawn  and  weakly, 
failure  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  The  usual 
mode  is  to  sow  on  strips  of  turf  and  in  pots.  The 
latter  method  will  be  found  the  most  convenient. 
Too  small  pots  are  an  evil,  this  causing  tliem  to  be- 
come early  root-bound,  and  planting  may  be  de- 
layed on  account  of  inclement  weather,  in  which 
case  they  would  be  ruined.  Five-inch  pots  are  the 
best,  the  seeds  being  sprinkled  in  about  half  an 
inch  apart,  and  covered  with  an  inch  of  soil.  The 
pots  may  either  be  placed  in  a  cold  Peach  house  or 
cold  frame,  when  directly  the  young  growths  ap- 
pear above  the  soil  air  must  be  given'on  all  favour- 
able occasions  when  there  is  not  actual  frost,  the 
lights  being  also  drawn  off  the  frame  on  fine  days, 
in  which  case  the  young  Peas  will  grow  sturdi'ly' 


Where  turfs  are  used,  these  are  cut  into  nar- 
row strips  4  inches  or  so  in  width,  the  seeds 
sprinkled  on  the  top,  and  surfaced  over  with  soil. 
Place  the  strips  of  turf  on  a  hard  bottom  on  a  cold 
frame,  for  if  the  surface  should  be  at  all  loose  the 
roots  would  work  through,  and  on  being  removed 
would  receive  a  considerable  check  on  account  of 
the  roots  being  ilamaged.  Being  on  a  hard  surface, 
the  turfs  could  be  lifted  off  cleanly. 

LoNGPOD  Beans.— This  is  generally  the  first 
crop  .sown  in  the  open  air,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Peas,  the  state  of  the  ground  will  gauge  the  time 
the  first  sowing  should  be  made,  and  unless  No- 
vember sowings  were  resorted  to,  the  earlier  the 
better  consistent  with  safety.  The  Improved  Long- 
pod  section  is  the  type  usually  selected,  but 
Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  has  many  admirers, 
and,  indeed,  I  find  this  preferred  before  the  larger 
section  for  early  use.  Where  these  early  Beans  are 
in  request,  it  is  best  to  grow  a  part  of  each.  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  devote  valuable  south  border 
space  to  this  crop,  for  Broad  Beans  will  succeed 
quite  as  well  in  the  open,  selecting  for  the  purpose 
an  open  sunny  spot.  The  Longpods  should  not  be 
less  than  3  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  the  seeds  being 
arranged  in  double  rows  4  inches  apart.  Beck's 
Green  Gem  should  be  arranged  in  rows  30  inches 
apart,  or  at  any  rate  not  less  than  2  feet.  Where 
November  sowing  has  been  resorted  to,  it  is  early 
yet  to  interfere  with  the  rows  if  there  should  be 
any  blanks,  but  they  transplant  readily  if  lifted 
carefully  with  a  trowel,  and  it  is  much  better  to 
utilise  a  row  for  filling  up  any  blanks  than  to  leave 
gaps.  In  case  of  an  unfavourable  sowing  time, 
and  if  an  early  crop  is  desirable,  the  seeds  may  be 
forwaided  in  pots,  being  either  sown  singly  in  3- 
mch  pots  or  two  in  a  5-inch  or  4i-inch  pot.  These 
will  not  stand  the  least  coddling,  so  place  them  in 
a  cold  frame  and  ventilate  freely  upon  the  least 
sign  of  growth. 

Lettuce.— Seed  of  both  the  White  Cos  and 
early  Cabbage  forms  should  now  be  sown,  so  that 
a  supply  of  young  plants  may  be  forthcoming, 
this  being  very  desirable  indeed  if  the  autum'n 
plantings  are  not  wintering  well.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  thinly  in  a  shallow  box  of  light  and  rich 
soil,  and  if  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  must  be  removed 
to  cooler  quarters  directly  the  seedlings  appear, 
the  best  place  being  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  cool 
house,  where,  by  attending  carefully  to  the  water- 
ing, the  young  plants  will  grow"  sturdily  until 
ready  for  pricking  out  into  frames,  and  afterwards 
planting  out  on  a  warm  border.  A.  Young. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Plants  feom  cuttings.— Bouvardias.— No  time 
should  now  be  lost  in  selecting  a  few  of  the  most 
promising  plants  of  each  kind  for  propagation. 
Since  flowering,  these  plants  should  have  had  a 
little  rest,  with  considerably  less  water  given  them. 
Ours  have  been  thus  treated  in  a  warm  pit — at 
least,  where  the  temperature  was  not  often  lower 
than  55°.  The  plants  selected  should  be  at  once 
pruned  as  in  the  case  of  Fuchsias,  shaken  out  of 
the  soil,  and  replaced  in  pots  a  size  or  two  smaller, 
using  a  light  loamy  soil  with  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
These  plants  should  then  be  placed  in  a  moist 
growing  atmosphere  of  about  00°  or  65°  at  night 
with  a  fair  rise  by  day,  A  vinery  in  work  would 
suit  them  well.  Growth  will  soon  commence, 
caution  meanwhile  being  given  to  avoid  its  being 
drawn  up  weakly.  This  will  be  the  case  in  cither 
too  much  heat  or  where  far  removed  from  the  glass. 
But  little  water  will  be  required  until  the  plants 
are  quite  active.  When  the  stock  of  any  kind  is 
all  too  short,  the  stronger  portions  of  the  roots 
should  be  saved  when  the  plants  are  shaken  out ; 
these  if  firm  and  solid  will  strike  freely  in  sandy 
soil  with  heat  and  moisture. 

SoLANUMS.— These  should  also  be  seen  to  for  any 
desired  increase  in  the  stock;  a  few  struck  every 
yearwillallow  of  the  scrubby  plants  being  dispensed 
with  as  soon  as  they  are  of  no  further  use  this 


f-liiiig  in  a  benicd  sti.tc.  Cue  or  Iwo  ih.rls  ^houI(l 
be  chosen  for  cuttings  which  show  the  best  charac- 
ter of  growth  with  the  largest  berries  ;  first  remove 
the  berries  and  prune  the  plants,  then  place  in  a 
miiderate  warmth  to  induce  a  young  break.  Re- 
potting is  not  in  this  case  necessary,  at  least,  I 
prefer  to  avoid  it,  as  later  on  I  would  rather  shake 
out  entirely  when  planting  in  the  open  air  towards 
the  end  of  May.  I  always  prefer  cuttings  to  seed- 
liii.gs  ;  the  growth  is  not  so  robust,  whilst  the  pro- 
fusion of  berries  is  all  in  favour  of  cuttings.  With 
no  st(]ck  to  work  upon  the  best  way  is  to  sow  seed 
and  select  the  best  types  whilst  in  berry  the  first 
season. 

Fuchsias,  &c.— Plants  of  these  useful  decorative 
subjects  should  also  be  chosen  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. One  of  each  kind  if  of  good  size  will  suffice 
for  a  fairly  good  stock  of  young  plants.  Room  can- 
not always  be  found  for  a  large  number  without 
that  common,  but  pernicious  evil  of  overcrowding. 
1  would  treat  these  as  in  the  case  of  Bouvardias, 
but  give  them  rather  less  heat ;  a  Peach  house  in 
work  will  suit  them  very  well.  Pruning  of  these 
plants  should  be  done  at  once  ;  stronger  cuttings 
will  thereby  be  had,  for  it  makes  all  the  difference 
whether  the  cuttings  are  good  or  weakly  in  getting 
a  good  .start  with  the  fut'ure  plant.  Tree  Carna- 
tions, if  not  .struck  in  the  autumn,  should  now  re- 
ceive attention,  as  no  further  delay  can  be  afforded. 
To  secure  good  plants  in  due  course,  these  should 
be  struck  in  a  gentle  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  Fuch- 
sias, using  a  sandy  and  loamy  soil,  placing  all  the 
cuttings  around  the  sides  of  the  pots,  so  as  to  en- 
sure more  soil  being  retained  with  each  one  when 
potting  off  as  well  as  to  facilitate  root  action.  If 
the  grass  be  rather  long,  it  will  be  better  to  shorten 
it  rather  than  distress  the  cuttings  ;  short  stocky 
growth  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  weakly. 

Steeptocaepus.— Those  who  have  a  good  stock 
of  the  beautiful  new  hybrid  varieties  that  have  been 
raised  from  seed  sown  last  spring  will  now  do  well 
to  turn  attention  to  the  plants."  Ours  have  been 
wintered  in  a  warm  pit,  just  sufficient  water  having 
been  given  them  to  keep  at-  least  one  leaf  fresh 
upon  each  plant.  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is 
wise  to  dry  these  plants  off  as  in  the  case  of  Glo.x- 
inias  ;  they  cannot  withstand  such  a  course,  not 
having  that  amount  of  stored-up  nutrition  to  keep 
them  in  a  healthy  condition.  Our  young  stock,  for 
want  of  a  more  favourable  position  during  the  past 
season,  did  not  get  beyond  3-inch  pots  as  a  whole. 
These  plants  have  now  been  stiaken  out  partially 
and  repotted  in  the  same  size,  and  are  now  upon  a 
shelf  in  the  Peach  house  that  has  been  started 
about  six  or  seven  weeks.  Here  in  a  genial  mois- 
ture they  will,  I  think,  make  good  progress,  most 
of  the  plants  looking  very  promising.  Seed  has 
just  been  sown  both  freshly  purchased  and  also  of 
our  own  saving  from  a  supeiior  variety  raised  last 
year.  These  new  hybrid  forms  of  Streptocarpus 
are  going  to  be  very  useful;  they  have  a  good 
future  in  store  for  them  as  decorative  plants  when 
well  grown  ;  the  freedom  of  their  flowering  is  re- 
markable as  well  as  the  continuity  throughout  a 
long  season. 

SUCCESSIONAL  BULBS— These  should  be  got  in 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  supply.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
keep  back  too  many  until  the  last,  when  they  often 
come  in  with  too  much  of  a  rush.  The  most  pro- 
mising of  the  Hyacinths  should  be  chosen  ;  those 
which  show  the  most  vigour  will  be  the  best ; 
others  will  gain  more  strength.  The  yellow  varie- 
ties should  be  allowed  to  advance  steadily,  for 
they  will  not  bear  forcing  with  any  reliability.  Of 
the  Tulips,  almost  any  sort  will,  if  potted  early, 
now  force  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  it  is  best 
still  to  rely  upon  those  which  are  known  to  force 
well,  as  the  Tournesols,  Keizer  Kroon,  Vermillion 
Brilliant,  and  Le  Matelas.  There  is  not  now  much 
to  choose  between  the  Polyanthus  Narcissi.  Like 
the  Hyacinths,  those  that  show  the  most  strength 
will  be  found  the  best.  Bazelman  major  will  be 
sm-e  to  be  one  of  these.  The  Campernel'le  Jonquils 
do  the  best  service  when,  like  the  Daffodils,  they 
are  not  brought  on  in  too  much  heat  and  moisture. 
Clumps  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  will  now  begin  to 
supply  the  place  of  single  crowns,  being  much  the 
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est  when  required  to  stand  whilst  in  bloora  in  a 
conservatory  ratlier  tlixn  to  be  pulled  for  use  in  a 
cut  state.  For  this  latter  pur|)ose  the  sini^le  crowns 
will  still  be  found  the  better  of  the  two. 

J.\Mi;s  HiDSDN. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

NOVELTIES  IN  VEGETABLES. 

I  .SHOULD  have  tlioiight  that  "  S.  D."  would 
havu  observed  that  the  tenor  of  my  article  on 
"  Novelties  in  Vegetables  "  was  not  to  particu- 
larise any  special  kinds,  but  to  notice  the  ad- 
vancement in  their  improvement.  Some  people 
l)ut  such  faith  in  the  older  kinds  as  to  think 
them  not  capable  of  any  imjjrovement,  and  to 
look  upon  all  noveltie.s  as  snares  to  catch  the 
unwary.  After  all,  many  of  the  advanced  types 
are  merely  selections  from  the  older  kinds,  and 
after  a  time  by  tliis  rigid  selection  they  are  far 
ahead  of  the  type  when  sent  out  originally. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  stocks  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  kept  truer  t  >  name  than 
formerly  by  our  enterjirising  seed  grower.s,  the 
selection  and  also  trials  of  some  being  most 
rigid.  No  doubt  I  shall  be  told  that  many 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  no  better  in  quality 
than  they  were  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
hardly  a  kind  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
that  time  pure.  In  the  future  it  will  no  doubt 
be  different,  as  seed  growoi's  now  strive  to  keep 
each  as  true  as  possible.  This  being  the  case, 
it  does  not  mutter  as  long  as  the  selections  are 
rigidly  adhered  ti  whose  improved  form  it  is. 
For  instance,  the  stock  of  Ne  Pius  LTltra  Pea, 
or  even  Intermediate  Carrots,  of  one  may  be 
better  than  that  of  another  on  account  of  the 
sjlection  being  mofe  rigid.  My  observations 
on  Cabbages  were  general.  The  stocks  are  most 
carefully  .selected,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  character  of  the  winter  and  also  mild- 
n5ss  of  the  spring  have  much  to  do  with  the 
earliness  of  a  Cabbage.  Given  a  favour- 
able time,  the  specially  early  v.arieties,  of 
which  I  will  mention  Mein's  No.  1  and  Ellam's 
Dwarf,  will  come  into  use  before  the  older  varie- 
ties, and  will  also  withstand  the  winter  and  not 
bolt,  as  they  used  to.  Mein's  No.  1  can  be  re- 
lied upon  for  early  cutting,  and  I  dare.say  some 
other  selections  are  as  good. 

"  S.  D."  instances  DiUiston's  as  his  ide.al  earl}' 
Pea,  and  asks  whether  I  can  name  one  earlier  and 
better,  or  as  good.  I  did  not  claim  for  the  later 
newer  varieties  that  thi;y  were  any  earlier,  aiul 
r.easons,  soil,  ami  situation  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  "  S.  D."  evidently  thinks 
there  is  no  improvement  by  his  observations, 
a  id  I  supjiose  he  still  clings  to  DiUiston's  as  his 
first  Pea.  But  if  not,  it  is  no  evidence  tliat  this 
is  the  best  Pea,  for  as  time  goes  on  we  are  a])t 
to  forget,  or  to  look  back  on  old  associations 
too  tenderly.  I  should  like  to  try  DiUis- 
ton's, if  it  can  be  lu-ocured  true,  along  with 
the  now  recognised  first  earlies.  I  have  looked 
through  sever.al  lists  and  cannot  even  see  it 
mentioned,  so  if  this  is  really  such  a  good  Pea, 
why  is  it  not  now  oft'ered  I  Earlier  Peas  than 
we  now  have  I  sujjpose  we  shall  never  have,  un- 
less the  seasons  alter,  but  quality  is  certainly 
advancing.  William  Hurst,  American  Wonder 
and  Chelsea  (Jem  are  the  types  of  early  Peas  to 
grow  for  garden  use,  and  as  to  their  not  being 
adajited  for  early  sowing  in  the  open  air  is  con 
trary  to  facts.  The  soil  of  our  garden  being 
colli,  these  are  sown  on  .sloping  sunny  borders, 
with  jilenty  of  burned  refuse  mi.xed  with  the 
soil,   and  as   so m   as    February  is    in  and   the 


grounil  is  in  a  fit  condition  for  sowing,  there 
need  not  be  any  fear  of  the  seed  decaying  or 
even  growing  irregularly.  I  rely  on  the  above 
witli  William  I.  for  our  earliest,  and  this  on  a 
not  .at  ,all  favourable  soil,  but  the  situation  is 
good.  1  also  try  one  or  more  of  the  novelties. 
"  S.  D."  also  takes  exception  to  my  oVjservations 
on  Celeries.  I  repeat  that  Sandringham  Dwarf 
White  has  had  its  day.  I  have  had  it  from 
different  sources,  and  generally  it  has  been  dis- 
appointing. The  last  time  I  grew  it  was  along 
witli  Veitch's  Superb  White,  and  as  this  was 
only  on  trial,  I  did  not  grow  much  of  it,  but  on 
being  reaily  this  w..;;  sent  in  first,  and  a  fort- 
night or  tln-ee  weeks  later  was  followed  by  Sand- 
ringham Dwarf  White,  when  there  was  .soon  a 
complaint  about  the  Celery  not  being  so  good, 
and  which  I  had  also  proved  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion beforehand.  This,  then,  I  think,  is  the 
Celery  that  eclipses  Sandringham.  Certainly  it 
is  a  little  stronger  in  growth,  but  it  is  much  more 
reliable,  the  quality  being  certainly  superior. 
M.ajor  Clarke's  Solid  Red  is  the  variety  I  con- 
sider equally  good  either  as  a  comparatively 
early  lu'  late  variety,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  jjlace  it  before  Veitch's  Superb 
White  as  an  early,  but  as  succeeding  this  kind. 
Whether  Celery  may  be  kept  in  a  compara- 
tively good  condition  until  late  in  the  season 
resolves  itself  into  details  of  culture.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  Celery  for  keejiing  is 
prepared  too  early  from  the  o\itset.  Planting 
in  too  deep  trenches,  with  the  corresponding 
evils  of  early  sowing,  high  feeding,  and  also  too 
early  earthing  up,  are  the  causes  which  lead  up 
to  early  decay  in  Celery.  A.  Y.  A. 


EARLY  RADISHES. 
Radishes  are  included  among  the  vegetables  or 
rather  salading  that  people  with  a  weakly  digestion 
are  advised  not  to  eat,  and  not  a  few  are  needlessly 
deterred  from  enjoying  them,  owing  to  the  bad 
reputation  under  which  they  labour.  Undoubtedly 
old  and  either  hard  and  hot  or  woolly  roots  are  un- 
fit to  eat,  but  if  quickly  grown  tender  young 
Radishes  are  eaten  in  moderate  quantities,  they 
digest  readily  enough  with  most  persons  and  are 
fully  appreciated  by  all  who  can  get  them.  Un- 
fortunately, they  do  not  long  remain  in  a  crisp, 
tender  and  sweet  state,  and  the  only  way  to  main- 
tain a  constant  supply  in  the  best  possib'e  condi- 
tion is  to  sow  seed  in  coraparatively  small  quantities 
and  often.  Enough  Radishes  can  be  had  from  a 
three-light  frame  prepared  principally  for  C'arrots — 
the  Radishes  being  sown  midway  between  the  latter 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  two  large  csta- 
lilishmcnts  while  they  are  fit  to  cat,  yet  more  often 
than  not  such  are  sown  at  one  time  in  places  where 
one  light  would  have  been  ample.  As  a  rule,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  sow  one  light  at  a  time,  say  at  fort- 
nightly interva's,  and  bf  tween  all  such  forced  or 
forwarded  crops  as  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Peas,  and 
Caulifiovvers,  though  if  fr.ames  can  be  solely  de- 
voted to  l{adisli  culture,  that  is  the  best  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  Gentle  liotbeds  faced  over  with 
aliout  .5  iiu'hes  of  fine  loamy  soil,  this  being  raised 
well  up  to  the  glass,  a:  e  needed  for  the  earliest 
supplies,  and  the  plan  of  sowing  the  seed  thinly 
broadcast,  covering  with  a  little  fine  soil,  answers 
the  best.  Sowing  thickly  aiui  neglecting  to 
thin  out  tile  plants  frec|uently  cause  Radishes 
to  fail  to  bulb  quickly  and  well,  and  the  seed 
ouyht  to  be  sown  in  the  first  instance  not  less  than 
2  inches  apart  each  way.  Plenty  of  light  and  air. 
if  not  too  cold,  should  reach  the  plants,  undue 
coddling  leading  to  the  growth  of  leaves  rather 
than  roots.  Should  the  weather  and  the  state 
of  ground  be  favourable,  seed  might  well  be 
sown  about  the  middle  of  February  on  warm 
borders  broadcast  and  covered  with  sifted  soil, 
as  advised  in  the  ease  of  frame  crops,  and  if 
protection  is  afforded  (either  with  shallow  frames 
with  glazed  lights,  boards  on  edge,  crossbars  and 
uiats,   fenders  and  mats,   or   even  strawy   lift 'r). 


pood  Radishes  will  be  had  in  succession  to  the 
sowings  made  in  warm  frames  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. More  seed  being  sown  about  every  fort- 
night on  good,  well-worked,  and  somewhat  fiim 
trround,  say  up  to  the  end  of  Jlay.  a  pood  succes- 
sion of  tender  younp  roots  will  be  had  as  long  as 
our  climate  will  usually  permit.  Radishes  being 
uneatable  when  grown  during  hot  and  dry  weather. 
Jiirds  are  rather  too  fond  of  Radish  seed,  but  they 
seldom  interfere  with  it  if  the  precaution  is  taken 
of  ju.st  dampinp  and  then  rolling  it  in  powdered 
rod  lead,  netting  over  being  the  other  alternative, 
'flic  'rurniji  Hea  is  .also  a  great  enemy  to  Radishes, 
and  to  check  the  ravages  of  this  and  slugs,  fre- 
quently dusting  over  the  young  plants  with  soot 
and  lime  has  to  be  resorted  to. 

There  is  now  quite  a  long  list  of  early  Radishe.=, 
some  of  the  varieties  being  remarkably  pretty.  The 
red  and  white  extra  early  forcing  'i'urnip-rooted 
are  of  rapid  growth,  and  are  particularly  good  for 
frame  culture.  Both  the  scarlet  and  crimson  French 
Ijreakfast  are  pretty  and  good  in  quality,  the  white 
tips  adding  greatly  to  their  attractive  appeaianee. 
Pioth  varieties  are  admirably  adapted  for  either 
frame  culture  or  for  sowing  in  the  open.  The  red 
Olive-shaped  and  the  red  Olive-shaped  white 
tipped  are  good  forcers  and  do  well  in  the  open, 
but  the  yellow  Turnip-rooted  too  .soon  becomes  hot 
and  hard.  Wood's  Kaily  Frame  is  still  one  of  the 
best  for  either  forcing  or  the  open  ground,  and  is 
the  only  long-rooted  variety  adapted  for  frame  cul- 
ture. It  is  of  rapid  growth,  tender  and  sweet.  The 
oniinary  Turnip-rooted  varieties  are  suitable  for 
the  later  sowings.  I.  M.  H. 


PEAS. 
Another  j'ear  of  extensive  Pea  growing,  during 
which  many  novelties  were  given  a  trial,  has  in 
my  case  resulted  in  the  retention  of  the  established 
favourites  which  I  have  previously  written  of  as 
being  difficult  to  surpass  in  quality  and  productive- 
ness combined.  For  early  crops  a  good  selection 
of  William  I.  is  solely  relied  upon.  It  is  often 
asserted  that  there  are  some  varieties  much  earlier 
than  this,  but  as  far  as  my  observations  and  expe- 
rience go  the  difference  on  that  point  is  very  little. 
In  other  points  it  is  head  and  s-houklers  above  its 
rivals.  For  main  crop  I  grow  Criterion  (an  excellent 
Pea),  Duke  of  Albany,  Marvel,  Gladiator,  and 
Sharpe's  Queen — the  three  last  .^-feet  Peas.  For 
later  crops  I  have  to  be  content  with  comparatively 
dwarf  varieties,  as  in  our  wind-swept  position, 
the  autumnal  hurricanes  lay  low  and  ilestroy  taller 
prowers,  so  cannot  include  N'e  Plus  Ultra  in  my 
list  as  being  now  grown  here.  Those  that  I 
grow  and  largely  are  Autocrat.  Evolution  and 
Omega.  The  first-named  is  a  splendid  late  Sep- 
tember Pea,  but  too  tender  an^l  too  easily  injured 
liy  winds,  &c.,  to  be  relied  upon  later.  Evolution, 
which  unfoitunately  appears  likely  never  to  get 
fixed  in  character,  rogues  makinp  their  appearance 
in  it  as  abundantly  each  year  as  was  the  case  on  its 
introduction,  is  nevertheless  a  good  Pea  :  and  as 
to  Omega,  could  one  but  find  among  the  hosts  of 
nmeltics  poured  on  us  year  after  year  a  strong- 
prowing  4-feet  Omega  possessinp  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  present  one  as  latest,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  pain,  and  upon  the  achievement  of 
wliich  we  would  soon  cease  our  lamentations  over 
ill-spent  money  on  high-sounding  jtrodigies.  As 
wi'l  be  seen,  the  above  nine  varieties  are  prown 
and  recommenrled  for  a  large,  constant,  and  pro- 
lonped  private  consunqntion  and  sn])i)ly  on  account 
of  their  high  merits  in  superior  flavour  and  pro- 
ductiveness, and  altopcther,  apart  from  exhibiting, 
but  if  required  and  with  special  treatnu'Ut.  some  of 
the  sorts  will  come  out  prominently  on  the  show 
table.  Our  lipht  hunpry  soil  causes  us  to  cultivate 
ours  invariably  in  deep  well-tilled  trenches— the  re- 
sult, abundance  of  Peas.  As  it  mipht  be  inferred  from 
the  forepoing  remarks  that  I  condemn  all  last  and 
the  prccedinp  year's  novelties,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
eJ^llain  that  the  most  proniisinp  of  one  year  are  culti- 
vated and  severely  testerl  the  next,  hut  last  summer 
beinpso  unfavourable,  I  have  decided  not  to  pass  the 
final  verdict  on  those  whose  time  was  up  until  after 
another  season's  trial.     This  almost  wholesale  dis- 
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cardins  annually  is  an  unpleasant  task,  but  an  in- 
evitable one  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  gi-ovv  the 
best  and  only  the  best  as  suited  to  their  require- 
ments, and  ail  occasional  gain  imparts  fresh  life  and 
vitality  in  one  to  proceed.  It  has  been  my  misfortune 
to  obtain  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  prizes  in 
comparison  to  the  plentiful,  but  useless  blanks. 
North  H'd/cs.  J-  R- 


POTATOES  OF  GOOD  QUALITY. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  soil  in  which  Potatoes 
are  grown  has  a  good  deal  of  influence  on  the 
quality,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  I  can  name  four 
sorts  that  will  in  the  majority  of  cases  prove 
valuable.  These  are  Hyatt's  Ashleaf.  C'ovent 
Garden  Perfection,  Puritan,  and  Magnum  Bonum. 
In  this  part  of  the  west  of  England  Rocks  are 
largely  grown  both  by  cottagers  and  farmers. 
Consumers  do  not  mind  having  a  deep-eyed  Potato 
when  the  quality  is  good,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  Rocks  will  remain  a  favouiite  late- 
keeping  Potato  for  many  years  to  come.  Quality 
is  everything  in  a  Potato,  while  appearance  counts 
for  nothing.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  Rocks 
should  retain  such  a  hold  of  public  favour  wliile  so 
many  much  handsomer  sorts  have  been  introduced 
only"  to  quietly  drop  out  of  cultivation.  It.  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  consumer  soon  learns  to  dis- 
criminate between  Potatoes  of  good  and  badquality. 
Covent  Garden  Perfection  has  recently  been  re- 
ferred to  in  The  Garden  in  very  "favourable 
terms,  but  not  a  word  too  much  has  been  said  in 
its  favour.  I  have  grown  it  ever  since  the  first 
year  it  was  introduced,  and  have  seen  it  growing 
in  many  different  kinds  of  soil,  but  it  has  always 
retained  its  character  of  being  an  excellent  cropper 
and  the  table  quality  all  that  could  be  desired.  It 
is  a  second  early,  being  ready  for  lifting  generally 
about  the  middle  of  August,  while  the  tubers 
will  keep  sound  and  retain  their  fla\'our  un- 
til the  end  of  the  following  i\Iarch.  Puritan 
is  perhaps  better  in  light  land  than  heavy.  It, 
however,  adapts  itself  to  a  variety  of  soils  better 
than  some  other  sorts.  I  do  not  remember  having 
,at  any  time  seen  any  allusion  made  to  the  loss  in 
weight  that  Potatoes  are  su''ject  to  when  they  are 
stored  in  heaps  for  several  months.  I  have,  how- 
ever, good  reasons  for  knowing  that  it  is  a  fact 
that  they  do  so,  and  to  a  greater  e.xtent  than  I  was 
prepared  for,  and  the  larger  the  tubers  are  the 
more  they  appear  to  lose  in  weight.  Two  years 
ago  I  weighed  several  sacks  of  Champion  and  Mag- 
num Bonum  as  they  were  taken  to  the  store,  and 
weighed  them  when  taken  out  four  months  later. 
The  loss  of  weight  during  that  time  was  not  less 
than  10  lbs.  on  every  hundredweight. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


Potatoes  in  Derbyshire. — Having  read  with 
great  interest  the  remarks  of  "  A.  Y.  A,"  and  others 
in  The  Garden  regarding  Potatoes,  I  will  men- 
tion a  few  that  have  given  satisfaction  here.  I  live  in 
one  of  the  Derbyshire  villages  where  the  climate  is 
very  trying  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  to  all 
kinds  of  vegetation.  Most  of  the  land  here  is  on 
the  limestone,  very  cold  in  early  spring  and  un- 
favourable for  early  growth.  The  old  Ashleaf 
(Myatt's  Prolific)  is  in  this  district  the  best  early 
Potato.  Mona's  Pride  has  been  very  largely  grown 
here,  but  it  is  very  liable  to  the  disease.  Tlie  one 
that  has  given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  late 
years  is  Snowdrop,  a  second  early  kidney.  It  is  a 
handsome  Potato,  good  cropper,  of  first-rate  table 
quality,  and  not  liable  to  disease,  even  in  a  season 
like  the  past.  This  Potato  requires  a  dry  situation 
and  a  rich  light  soil  to  attain  perfection.  When 
first  I  grew  it  I  was  quite  disappointed  with  it, 
and  decided  that  if  it  did  not  do  better  the  follow- 
ing year,  to  dispense  with  it  altogether.  Satisfac- 
tion (Sutton's)  will,  I  think,  be  largely  grown  in 
the  future.  It  is  a  splendid  cropper  and  of  good 
table  quality,  but  it  w.as  slightly  diseased  diu'ing 
the  past  season.  There  is  one  Potato  that  with  me 
has  proved  far  superior  to  nearly  all  others — The 
Dean,  a  purple  round  Potato  with  a  rough  skin. 
It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  resists  the  disease,  and  of 


superior  quality.  Two  years  ago  I  had  it  under 
some  trees  on  a  bit  of  poor  land,  and  the  way  it 
turned  out  showed  that  with  good  cultivation  it 
was  destined  to  take  a  high  place.  Imperator  is 
too  coarse,  the  quality  not  good  enough  to  ever 
become  a  favourite  with  me.  Prizetaker  and  Read- 
ing Russet,  more  particularly  the  latter,  have  of 
late  years  with  me  suffered  verj'  much  from  the 
disease.  Edgcote  Purple,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  and  several  others  I  have  dispensed  with. 
Schoolmaster  is  good,  but  rather  small.— J.  W., 
Bohovcr. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

CAERIOX  FLOWERS. 

(STAPELIAS.) 

Thr  Stapolias  are  not  seen  in  general  col'ic- 
tionsof  warm  greenhouse  plants  quite  so  often 
as  tliey  deserve,  for  perliaps  no  genns  of  siic- 


witli  stout  spines,  its  flo'wers  being  3  inches  to 
4  inolies  in  diameter,  of  a  soft  primrose  colour, 
witli  a  ro.sy  centre. 

Of  all  the  Stipelias  proper,  however,  per- 
haps S.  gigantea  is  the  most  wonderful,  having 
Howers  10  inches  to  W  inches  in  diameter. 
This  has  flowered  rather  recently  at  Pendell 
Court,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  species  in 
the  whole  genus.  Other  remarkable  kinds 
are  S.  granditlora,  S.  Planti,  S.  pulvinata,  S. 
Astcrias,  S.  pcdunculato,  S.  sororia,  S.  vetula, 
S.  variegdta,  S.  picta,  S.  campanulata,  and  S. 
lentighiosa,  all  illustrated  in  the  earlier  num- 
bers of  the  Bnf.aiiica/  Mai/nxiiif  at  a  time 
when  tbrse  and  other  iuteresliiig  succulents 
were  more  in  vogue  than  they  are  now. 
Few  plants  are  more  easily  grown.  A 
d  y  ai.d  airy  shelf  in  a  greenhouse  from 
which  frost  is  excluded 
suits  most  of  them  if  they 
are  kept  dry  during  the 
winter  months.  They 
grow  best  in  small  pots 
or  in  shallow  pans  in  a 
compost  of  sandy  loam 
and  lime  rubbish.  The 
pots  must  bo  well  drained, 
as  the  Stapelias  are  liable 
to  damp  off  during  dull 
weather  unless  they  are 
pretty  dry  at  the  root. 
Jt  is  not  easy  to  kill  es- 
tablished plants  of  Stape- 
lias at  any  time  by  loo 
much  drought,  but  too 
much  moisture  is  in- 
jurious during  winter  or 
foggy  weather,  more  es- 
pecially if  they  are  grown 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  tem- 
perature, say  a  minimum 
of  35°  to  4d»  Fahrenheit. 
Kow-a-dajs  but  few  nur- 
serymen make  a  speciality 
of  these  flowers. 

F.  W.  BURBIDGE. 


Stapjlia  deflexa  in  bloom. 

oulent  plants  yields  flowers  at  once  so  peculiar, 
so  varied  in  form,  and  so  di\'ersified  in  colour. 
If  they  have  a  drawback,  it  is  their  odour,  but 
by  growing  them  on  an  overheail  shelf  with  a 
ventdator  above  them,  their  weird  habit  and 
strange  star-fish-like  flowers  may  be  enjoyed 
without  any  inconvenience.  The  genus  was 
named  by  Linn;eus  after  Boderus  h  Stapel,  a 
physician  of  Amsterdam,  who  was  specially 
interested  in  botanical  studies.  About  seventy 
species  are  known,  figured,  or  described,  and 
they  are  all  focussed  on  the  African  continent, 
ami  principally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
There  are  several  allied  genera,  but  these  are 
still  more  rarely  met  with  in  cultivation.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  great  Hoodia 
Gordoni  from  Little  Xamaqualand,  as  ligured 
in  Botanical  Ma(jaziue,t.  6228.  It  has  great, 
erect,  Cereus-like  stems,    ribbed    and  c  ivered 


Is  Latania  borbonica 

liardy  !  —  I     1  ave    a    large 

plant   in   my    charge    whicli 

was  frozen  for  five  weeks  :.t 

one   spell  last   winter.     Tic 

wind  often  got  to  it  and  wafted  its  large    leaves 

about,  and  from  its  appearance  when  frozen  I  made 

sure  it  was  killed.     It  is  growing  in  a  large  tub,  and 

when  the  thaw  set  in  ten  days  elapsed  before  tl  e 

frost  had  left  the  soil.    It  did  not  suffer  in  the  least . 

It  is  described  as  a  stove   species,   but  from  my 

experience  it  does  not  require  so  much  heat  as  is 

generally  supposed.  Ficus  elastica,  Pterisserrulatr, 

and  Genistas  in  the  same  structure  were  all  killed. 

— H.  Whittle,  Tlwrnton  Manor,  Clicsliire. 

Hibbertia  dentata.— This  native  of  Australia 
stauils  forth  almost  alone  among  greenhouse 
climbers  that  flower  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
as  the  blossoms  are  very  showy,  while  the  plant 
also  possesses  other  desirable  features,  it  is  one  of 
those  subjects  that  might  with  advantage  be  more 
often  grown.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture  and 
free  in  growth,  but  without  even  a  suspicion  of 
coarseness,  and  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when 
trained  to  a  rafter  in  the  greenhouse  or  empiloyed 
for  covering  a  pillar  in  the  same  structure.  It  is 
not  strong  enough  for  large  houses,  and  besides 
that  the  ornamental  foliage  and  the  rich  golden- 
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coloured  blossoms  repay  closer  inspection  than  is 
always  possible  among  climbers  in  a  large  conser- 
vatory. The  oblong-shaperl  leaves  are  when  fully 
developed  about  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  length  and 
a  couple  or  thereabouts  broad,  their  colour  being 
deep  green,  while  the  young  leaves,  leaf-stalks,  and 
twining  stems  are  all  of  a  striking  bronzy  red  hue, 
and  that  serves  as  an  admirable  setting  to  the 
bright  yellow  blossoms.  The  flowers,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  composed  each  of  five  petals,  the  entire 
bloom  being  about  l.j  inches  in  diameter.  This 
pretty  climber  was  well  shown  by  means  of  a  col 
cured  plate  in  The  Garde.^,  July  28,  is.ss.  It  was 
introduced  into  this  country  in  ISlfi.  (Sittings  of 
the  young  growing  shoots  taken  during  tlie  spring 
or  summer  months  strike  root  readily  if  dibbled 
into  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  kept  close  till  they  are 
rooted.  ■  For  this  purpose  the  weak  or  medium 
shoots  are  better  than  the  very  strong  ones. — H.  P. 

Aystasia  bella. — This,  I  see,  is  the  latest  name 
for  that  pretty  flowering  shrub  Mackaya  bella, 
which  was  introduced  from  South  Africa  in  1869. 
and  illustrated  in  The  Garden  ten  years  later. 
Should  the  new  name  occur  in  catalogues.it  will  be 
as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  two  are  really  one 
and  the  same  thing.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to 
Combretuni  purpureum,  which  under  its  new  title 
of  Poivrea  coccinea  would  by  many  not  be  recog- 
nised. When  names  like  these  are  once  thoroughly 
establislied.  it  is  a  great  pity  (at  least  from  a  horti- 
cultural point  of  view)  to  change  them. — H.  P. 


THE  COOL  GREENHOrSE  IN  MIDWINTEE. 
The  selection  of  plants  suitable  for  furnishing  a 
showinthe  cool  greenhouseduring  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January  is  not  an  easy  task.  In  struc- 
tures where  a  minimum  of  50°  to  5.5°  is  preserved 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  securing 
plenty  of  bloom,  winter-flowering  Pelargoniums 
and  Begonias,  Bouvardias,  Eupatoriums,  and  Spar- 
mannia  africana  being  a.  few  of  the  things  that 
will  furnish  an  abundant  supply ;  but  where  the 
temperature  for  some  si.^teen  hours  out  of  twenty- 
four  ranges  between  40°  and  45°,  a  different  class 
of  plants  is  necessary,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
houses  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  country 
■where  such  plants  are  required.  In  making  a 
selection  of  a  few  things  well  suited  to  such  houses, 
I  will  confine  my  notes  to  those  plants  that  really 
will  flower  and  stand  well  under  such  conditions. 
To  take  the  smaller  stage  first,  perhaps  one  of  the 
very  best  things  for  this  in  midwinter  are  Roman 
Hyacinths.  Two  separate  pottings  are  essential  to 
secure  a  succession,  and  they  maj'  be  grown  in  pots 
or  in  small  seed-pans.  In  the  latter  case  seven  or 
eight  bulbs  are  not  too  many,  and  the  result  will 
be  some  grand  heads  of  flower,  that  can  be  trans- 
ferred if  required  to  bowls  or  large  vases  for  indoor 
decoration.  Another  most  useful  bulb  tor  the  same 
season,  and  one  likely  to  rapidly  increase  in  favour,  is 
the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily.  It  can  be  grown  if  neces- 
sary in  bowls  partially  filled  with  water,  but  large 
seed-pans  are  equally  suitable,  and  under  these 
conditions  bulb  and  offsets  will  yield  a  goodly 
supply  of  Ijloom,  nine  and  ten  spikes  from  one  pan 
being  not  an  uncommon  number.  A  few  pots  of 
Violets  are  very  acceptable  ;  strong  plants  from 
April  runners,  potted  up  in  early  autumn  and  kept 
for  a  few  weeks  in  a  light  airy  pit,  with  just  enough 
warmth  to  prevent  damping,  will  give  a  succession 
of  bloom  for  several  weelvs,  perha,ps  not  in  any 
great  profusion,  but  then  even  a  few  home-grown 
Violets  are  welcome  at  and  about  Christmas-time. 
Marie  Louise  is  the  most  useful  and  easily  grown 
variety.  The  hardiness  and  free-flowering  character 
of  Chinese  Primulas  render  them  very  suitable  for 
the  cool  house,  and  a  nice  batch  of  these  may  be 
Included  in  the  list.  A  flower  that  may  be  justly 
styled  everybody's  plant  is  Primula  obconica,  and 
there  is  a  growing  improvement  in  seedlings 
year  after  year  both  in  size  of  truss  and  the  varied 
markings  of  individual  pips.  Those  who  have  a 
small  stock  of  this  valuable  plant  may  increase  it 
by  division  in  spring,  and  these  split-up  plants  make 
fine  stuff  liy  the  end  of  the  year.     There   was  a 


rumour   that  we   were   to    have  a  new   race   of 
Primulas  this  year  as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
hybridist,  of  which  P.  obconica  was  to  be  one  of  the 
parents,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  made  its  appearance, 
altliough   it  may   possibly  be  behind  the   scenes. 
Mention  of  Primulas  leads  me  to  offer  a  caution 
against  the  use  of  dry  cow  manure  as  a  part  of  the 
final  potting  mixture,  unless  great  care  is  taken  to 
discover  that  there  are  none  of  the  tiny  wireworms 
in  embryo  in  the  manure  when  it   is  rubbed  up,  or 
the  insect  will  make  its  appearance  about  the  time 
the  plants  are  well  established,  and  testify  to  its 
destructive  powers  by  eating  a  way  clean  through 
the  collar.     Another  useful  plant  at  this   season  is 
Libonia  penrhosiensis.  Cuttings  struck  in  February, 
shifted  as  soon   as  rooted,  and  potted  finally  into 
4^-inch  pots,  using  rather  a  stifl:  compost,  will  com- 
mence flowering  in  the  autumn  and  last  well  through 
the  winter.     They  make  a  very  nice  mixture  with 
white  and  light  -  coloured   Primulas  with  Isolepis 
gracilis  and  a  hardy  greenhouse  Fern,  as  Onychium 
japonicum,  to  furnish  the  foliage.     Among  plants 
of  larger  growth  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing  more   serviceable   than   a   few   of   the    free 
flowering  Heaths,  as  Erica  gracilis,  hyemalis  and 
melanthera.     These  as  well  as   many  hard-wooded 
plants,  were  neglected  for  some  years  in  favour  of 
soft-wooded  stuff  and  Orchids,  but  they  are  now  in- 
creasing in  favour  and  the  demand  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. What  a  plentiful  and  long-continued  supply  of 
flowers  one  gets  from  these  Heaths,  and  they  give 
very  little  trouble — far  less  trouble,  in  fact,  than 
large  batches  of  Cinerarias  or  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias.    To  encourage  plenty  of  young  growth  every 
year,  to  see  that  it  is  in  no  way  injured,  and  to  water 
with  discrimination  are  the  principal  items  towards 
the  successful  flowering  of  these  Heaths. 

A  valuable  winter  -  flowering  plant  for  struc- 
tures under  notice  is  Laurustinus  lucida,  its 
large  heads  of  nearly  pure  white  flowers  being 
serviceable  when  other  choice  flowers  are  scarce. 
A  plant  rapidly  increasing  in  favour  is  Deutsche 
Perle  Azalea,  ;ind  if  a  few  are  grown  along  some- 
what sharply  early  in  the  season  and  the  flower- 
buds  well  matured,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
having  them  in  Ijloom  at  Christmas.  The  flowers 
are  very  useful  for  button-holes  and  for  all  kinds 
of  flower  work  associated  with  personal  decoration 
at  this  particular  season.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  the 
other  day  that  the  heavy  fogs  we  had  immediately 
before  Christmas  had  been  fatal  to  an  immen  se  n  um- 
ber of  forced  Azaleas.  One  large  grower  told  me  he 
had  two  large  houses,  the  plants  of  Fielder's  Wliite 
in  which  were  rendered  quite  useless  for  market ; 
in  fact,  the  partially  destroyed  blooms  have  all 
been  nipped  out  and  the  plants  started  into 
growth.  Camellias  may  sometimes  be  relied  on  to 
furnish  plenty  of  flower  in  raid-winter,  but  not 
always  ;  a  season  like  the  summer  of  1891  is  fatal 
to  early  flowering.  Following  a  hot  dry  sunnuer  we 
have  plenty  of  bloom  early  in  Decemfjer,  but  this 
season  it  will  be  quite  the  end  of  January 
before  a  flower  expands.  I  am  writing  of  plants 
which  are  not  assisted  in  any  way  bv  fire-heat, 
except  to  the  extent  of  keeping  out  frost  from  the 
structure  in  which  they  are  planted.  The  varieties  of 
Pernettya  mucronata  do  not  seem  as  yet  so  widely 
known  as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  a  small  collection  in 
different  colours  forms  a  very  attractive  feature 
through  the  winter,  and  the  berries  remain  intact 
and  bright  on  the  plants  until  spring  is  well  ad- 
vanced. Lilacina,  alba,  purpurea,  and  rosea  niacro- 
carpa  seem  good  sorts  in  their  respective  colours. 
A  c;ouple  of  dozen  Solanums  may  also  be  grown, 
.as  these  supply  a  colour  as  yet  lacking  in  Per- 
nettyas.  It  is  well  to  have  two  batches  of  Sola- 
nums, the  one  of  small  plants  (either  from  seed  or 
cuttings)  the  other  of  old  stuff.  It  is  a  pity  Sola- 
nimis  object  so  strongly  to  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the  house ; 
otlicrwise  they  would  make  capital  vase  pl.ant*.  A 
small  batch  of  late-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
must  not  be  forgotten.  I  say  a  small  batch,  for  if 
these  plants  are  grown  extensi\ely  for  the  special 
Chrysanthemum  season,  there  may  be  little  room 
to  make  provision  for  any  quantity  later  in  the 
year.     Space,  however,  can  doubtless  be  found  for 


two  or  three  dozen  to  mix  with  other  things.  Ethel, 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Meg  Merrilies,  Rali>h  Brocklebank, 
and  Cherub  are  a  few  of  the  good  late  ones. 

The  new  race  of  Carnation  Marguerite  is  likely 
to  be  found  very  useful  for  winter  flowering  in 
cool  houses,  and  if  a  pinch  of  seed  were  sown 
twice  in  the  early  season,  say  the  end  of  Janu.ary 
and  the  beginning  of  April,  plants  might  be  had 
in  bloom  nearly  through  the  winter.  I  notice 
that  a  correspondent  in  a  recent  number  chronicles 
an  unfortunate,  and  to  me,  happily,  a  unique,  ex- 
perience with  this  new  Carnation.  I  had  no  single 
flowers  in  my  batch  of  fifty  plants,  and  the  quality 
was  really  very  good.  Being  anxious  to  know  if 
this  was  exceptional,  I  sought  information  from 
several  who  gave  the  new  introduction  a  trial,  and 
the  following  .are  a  few  replies  :  "  Two  hundred 
plants,  5  per  cent,  single  :  very  good  flowers."  "One 
hundred  and  twenty  plants,  only  three  singles ; 
colours  rich  and  very  v.aried."  "Seven  dozen  plants, 
no  singles;  flowers  remarkably  good,  some  woilh 
naudng,''  and  so  on.  After  this,  I  must  infer 
that  "  S.  D."  was  singularly  unfortunate.  Foli- 
.age  for  the  cool  greenhouse  may  be  had  in  the 
green  and  variegated  Aspidistras,  Ficus  elastica, 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  Grevillea,  Eulaiia  variegata,  and 
the  hardy  greenhouse  Fern  previously  named  (Ony- 
chium japonicum).  E.  BuEKELL. 
Claremont. 


EPACRISES  IN  BLOOM. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  bulk  of  flowering 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  consists  of  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  and  forced  bulbs  of  various  kinds, 
while  the  different  varieties  of  Epacris  now  at 
their  best  are  quite  distinct  from  any  other  occu- 
pants of  the  same  structure,  and  so  beautiful  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  reflection  that  taken  altogether 
they  are  really  a  neglected  class  of  plants.  Still,  I 
am  assured  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
an  increased  demand  for  them  has  sprung  up,  and 
as  far  as  one  can  now  judge  it  is  likely  to  be  main- 
tained. Very  few  nurserymen  make  a  speciality  of 
such  plants  now-a-days,  although  Messrs.  Low's 
name  h.as  been  identified  with  the  culture  of  v.arious 
hard-wooded  subjects  for  many  years,  and  among 
them  the  diffeient  Epacrises  figure  largely.  The 
bulk  of  the  plants  are  disposed  of  during  the  au- 
tumn months  in  the  shape  of  neat  little  specimens 
in  pots  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  all  they  then  need 
is  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse,  where  they  will 
flower  beautifully.  If  the  plants  are  not  obtained 
till  the  autumn  the  buds  will  be  already  formed, 
and  by  keeping  some  rather  closer  than  others  a 
succession  of  bloom  will  be  ensured.  At  the  same 
time  a  good  circulation  of  air  is  essential  for  the 
different  kinds  of  Epacris  in  all  stages  of  growth. 
As  they  are  r,ather  difficult  to  strike  from  cuttings, 
and  good  plants  can  be  obtained  at  a  comparatively 
cheap  rate,  the  better  w.ay  for  anyone  requiring  a 
few  is  to  get  a  dozen  or  two  of  well-assorted  spe- 
cimens that  will  flower  the  first  season,  for  thepro- 
p.agation  of  these  require  special  appliances  and 
extra  attention,  which  cannot  always  be  spared 
them  whf're  the  numbers  required  are  very 
limited.  In  large  establishments  where  Ep.a- 
crises.  Hiaths,  and  other  hard-wooded  subjects 
are  propagated  by  the  thousand,  a  structure  is  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  so  that  all  the  surroundings 
may  be  suit.able  to  their  requirements.  Where  it 
is  intended  to  strike  a  few,  a  frame  or  a  shady 
part  of  the  greenhouse  may  be  set  aside  for  the 
purpose.  The  cuttings  (for  which  the  strongest 
shoots  .should  not  be  chosen)  must  be  dibbled  into 
well-drained  pots,  filled  with  very  sandy  peat,  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass  till  rooted.  Of  course, 
care  must  be  taken  in  shading,  watering,  and  so 
on  ;  in  fact,  through  all  the  st.ages  of  Epacris  cul- 
ture the  management  of  the  water-can  is  an  impor- 
t.ant  feature,  for  wliile  an  excess  of  moisture  will 
prob.ably  prove  fatal,  drought  is  equally  bad,  for 
the  delicate  h.air-like  fibres  quickly  perish.  When 
in  flower,  the  blooms  will  keep  fresh  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  for  a  considerable  time  ;  while,  if 
grown  for  cutting,  the  long  shoots,  wreathed  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  length  with  blossoms,  are 
very  effective  in  vases  or  for  similar  uses.     After 
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the  flowering  season  is  over  the  plants  should  be 
cut  back  hard,  and  this  is  where  the  beginner  often 
makes  a  mistake,  as  many  of  the  plants  look  so 
nice  and  fresh,  that  they  are  perhaps  partially 
shortened  back,  the  result  being  that  they  will  run 
up  tall  and  get  bare  at  the  base.  When  cut  liack 
thev  should  be  kept  rather  closer  for  a  little  time 
tilfthe  young  shoots  start  again,  and  directly  this 
takes  place  the  plants  must  be  repotted,  using^  for 
the  purpose  open  sandy  peat,  pressed  very  firm, 
and  giving  the  plints  if  needed  a  size  larger 
pot  than  that  in  which  they  were  previously 
•growing.  After  that  it  will"  be  necessary  to 
keep  them  rather  closer  and  syringed  occasion- 
ally till  the  roots  recover  from  the  check,  which 
wiil  not  be  long,  and  when  this  takes  place  they 
can  be  kept  in'either  the  greenhouse  or  a  frame, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  may  witli  ad- 
vantage be  stood  out  of  doors  for  a  few  weeks  in 
order"  to  thoroughly  ripen  their  young  growth. 
Those  that  bloom  naturally  in  autumn  and  early 
■winter  will,  of  course,  start  earlier  into  growth, 
and  be  in  a  condition  to  place  outside  before  the 
spring-flowering  kinds.  We  have  not  had  many 
new  varieties  of  Epacris  for  some  years,  except  a 
few  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  five  of  which  were 
repre.^ented  in  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden, 
July  21),  18S4.  In  these  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
the"  tube  shorter  than  in  most  of  the  other  garden 
forms.  A  few  of  the  best  varieties  are  alba  odo- 
rata,  white,  with  a  narrow  tube  and  very  sweet- 
scented;  hyacinthiflora,  rose,  carmine,  and  white; 
Devoniana,  crimson  ;  Sunset,  reddish  pink  ;  deli- 
cata,  blush ;  Lady  Panmure,  white ;  salmonea, 
light  salmon ;  Vesta,  pink  and  white ;  Premier, 
rosy  pink  ;  Fireball,  deep  red  ;  Eclipse,  scarlet  and 
white  ;  miniata  splendens,  rosy  red,  tipped  white  ; 
Model,  pink  ;  Lady  Alice  Peel,  salmon  and  white  ; 
and  Diadem,  deep  pink.  Such  varieties  as  miniata 
splendens  and  Eclipse  do  not  bloom  till  the  sjjring, 
and  are  in  habit  totally  diiferent  from  most  of  the 
others,  which  are  erect,  or  nearly  so.  These  two 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  spreading  style  of 
growth,  and  where  allowed  to  grow  naturally  their 
long  and  brightly  coloured  blossoms  are  seen  to 
great  advantage.  H.  P. 


Lapagerias,  distinct  forms  of. — Judging  by 
an  announcement  of  one  of  our  leading  nursery- 
men, we  may  be  prepared  to  see  some  distinct 
forms  of  Lapageria,  as  the  names  of  five  are  given, 
viz..  L.  alba,  L.  rubra,  L.  gigantea,  L.  maculata, 
and  L.  profusa.  To  the  last  a  notice  is  appended 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate at  the  Manchester  Royal  Botanic  and  Horti- 
cultural Society's  autumn  exhibition  of  1887,  while 
a  gold  medal  was  at  the  same  time  bestowed  upon 
L.  maculata.  As  the  old  L.  rosea  does  not  find  a 
place  among  the  five  names  above  given,  the  inclu- 
sion of  it  would  bring  the  total  up  to  six.  Lapa- 
gerias  certainly  vary  a  good  deal  from  seed  even 
when  the  produce  of  the  same  pod,  and  as  the 
different  forms  announced  above  are  probably  but 
seminal  varieties,  they  are  decidedly  not  entitled  to 
specific  rank. — H.  P. 

Costus  igneus. — This  used  to  form  a  very  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  Water  Lily  house  at 
Pendell  Court,  and  now  that  that  most  interesting 
collection  of  plants  is  disposed  of,  I  only  know  of 
one  place  where  it  is  to  be  met  with,  and  that  is 
in  the  stoves  at  Kew,  where  its  richly-coloured 
blossoms  may  be  often  seen.  It  is  the  showiest 
member  of  a  genus  consisting  of  about  twenty-five 
species,  of  wlrich,  however,  but  a  small  number 
are  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  This  Costus  is 
a  free-growing  subject  that  delights  in  a  moist 
boggy  soil,  where,  if  planted  out,  the  vigorous  roots 
will  push  away  with  great  freedom.  The  stems 
produced  are  so  numerous  that  the  plant  will  soon 
form  quite  a  mass  or  clump,  and  in  this  way  the 
cool  green  foliage  serves  as  an  admirable  setting  to 
the  brilliant  orange-coloured  flowers.  Each  shoot 
is  terminated  by  a  flattened  cone-like  arrangement 
from  which  the  flowers  are  produced,  sometimes 
two  or  three  being  opened  together,  and  as  each 
bloom  is  quite  I5  inches  in  diameter,  they  make  a 


goodly  show.  In  a  stove  temperature  and  with 
plenty  of  moisture  this  Costus  continues  to  grow 
more  or  less  nearly  throughout  the  year,  and  as 
each  shoot  blooms  when  it  "has  attained  maturity 
a  good  mass  will  be  very  seldom  without  flowers. 
This  plant  was  introduced  by  M.  Linden  from 
Bahia  in  1882,  but  it  never  became  generally 
cultivated.  Increase  is  effected  by  division  or  by 
cuttings  of  the  weaker  shoots,  which  soon  root. 
The  individual  blooms  are  thin  in  texture  and  do 
not  last  long  ;  therefore,  they  are  of  no  use  in  a 
cut  state. — H.  P. 


THE  HIPPEASTRUM. 
Many  amateurs  and  others  who  cultivate  these 
plants  fail  to  obtain  good  results,  and  loudly  com- 
plain of  the  difficulty  in  getting  their  plants  to 
flower  with  anything"  like  regularity.  The  reason 
of  this  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  treatment  the 
plants  receive  under  cultivation.  We  ought  never 
to  lose  sight  of  the  important  fact  that  all  plants 
require  a  season  of  growth  and  a  decided  season  of 
rest.  This  applies  much  more  to  such  bulbous- 
rooted  plants  as  the  Hippeastrum  than  it  does  to 
many  others.  It  is  now  the  season  for  growth  to 
commence,  and  the  best  cultivators  repot  their 
bulbs  at  this  time.  We  grow  nearly  1000  bulbs, 
and  there  is  no  difliculty  whatever  in  flowering  at 
least  95  per  cent,  of  them  when  they  have  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  their  growing  and  resting 
period  successfully  the  previous  year.  We  are  now 
repotting  the  bulbs,  but  before  doing  so  the  entire 
collection  was  looked  over  and  the  dried,  loose 
outer  skins  cleared  from  the  bulbs,  and  a  careful 
examination  made  for  a  species  of  mealy  bug  which 
preys  upon  them.  I  also  dust  the  crowns  of  the 
bulbs  with  tobacco  powder  as  a  further  precaution. 
The  inside  wood  and  glass-work  of  the  house  should 
also  be  well  cleaned  by  warm  water  and  a  scrubbing 
brush  ;  it  does  not  answer  to  use  soft  soap  for  this, 
as  it  takes  the  paint  oflf  the  glass  when  used  strong. 
The  house  and  plants  should  be  clean  before  begin- 
ning to  repot  them.  Many  persons  thoroughly 
understand  the  various  details  of  garden  work,  and 
manage  to  produce  well-cultivated  specimens  of 
almost  everything  under  their  care,  not  heeding 
that  their  surroundings  have  been  dirty  and  the 
plants  untidily  arrang"ed.  This  is  not  fair  to  the 
plants  and  the  gardener  is  not  doing  himself  jus- 
tice. It  does  not  tike  more  labour  to  keep  green- 
houses and  hothouses  clean  and  tidy  than  it  does 
to  have  them  in  confusion. 

The  potting  material  I  always  have  prepared 
about  six  weeks  or  more  before  the  time  to  repot 
the  bulbs.  As  it  is  compounded  of  various  organic 
substances,  it  is  necessary  to  its  proper  incorpora- 
tion that  it  should  lie  in  a  heap  for  that  length  of 
time.  I  have  always  used  about  a  fourth  part  of 
peat  in  the  compost,  as  much  leaf-mould  and  de- 
cayed st  ible  manure,  with  some  coarse  white  sand 
to 'keep  the  whole  in  an  open  porous  condition.  An 
error  is  often  committed  in  repotting  these  plants 
by  overpotting  them.  This  is  a  mistake  which 
cannot  be  remedied  again  until  after  the  season 
of  growth  and  of  rest.  One  flowering  bulb  only 
sho'uld  be  planted  in  each  pot,  and  the  largest 
size  I  ever  use  is  8  inches  in  diameter,  inside 
measurement.  These  are  for  exceptionally  large 
bulbs,  and  the  very  largest  we  have  ever  had 
have  girthed  18  inches,  which  would  be  nearly  6 
inches  diameter.  Any  bulbs  of  a  vigorous  growing 
variety  which  measured  from  12  inches  to  18  inches 
in  circumference  might  be  planted  in  this  size,  but 
only  if  they  were  well  furnished  with  roots ;  the 
badly -rooted  bulbs  would  go  into  sizes  much 
smaller.  Bulbs  from  9  inches  to  12  inches  might 
be  planted  in  ti-inch  and  7-inch  pots  according  as 
they  were  healthv  or  otherwise  and  well  furnished 
with  roots.  Smaller  bulbs  would  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  cultivator,  but  I  may  add  that  we 
have  four  flowers  from  a  single  bulb  in  a  4-inch 
pot  to  seventeen  flowers  on  a  bulb  in  the  large  ones. 
Good  free  drainage  is  very  necessary,  and  over  the 
drainage  some  cleRU  loam  fibre  to  prevent  the 
particles  of  soil  from  mixing  with  it.  The  method 
of  procedure  is  this  :  Place  some  of  the  compound 
in  the  pot  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  top  of  the 


cone  to  be  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  rim.  The 
bulb  should  be  turned  out  and  the  old  soil  removed ; 
examine  the  base  of  the  bulb,  remove  the  loose  skin 
and  any  decayed  or  decaying  matter ;  a  little  clean 
sand  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cone,  the  base 
of  the  bulb  is  placed  on  its  apex  with  the  roots 
hanging  downwards  over  the  sides  of  the  cone; 
press  the  bulb  in  moderately  firm  and  add  the  soil 
over  the  roots,  working  it  in  amongst  them  with 
tlie  fingers  and  pressing  the  soil  in  firmly,  but  not 
using  a  rammer.  The  bulb  thould  stand  out  of  the 
soil  half  its  depth  or  rather  more.  They  do  best 
wlien  repotted  if  plunged  in  spent  tan  from  a 
tan-yard,  and  I  like  the  bottom-heat  to  be  about 
85°.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  bulbs  to  rot  off  if 
they  are  watered  soon  after  being  repotted,  or  if 
the" atmosphere  of  the  house  is  over-moist.  I  give 
them  no  water  for  about  thiee  weeks  or  so,  and 
then  only  such  of  them  as  have  fairly  started  into 
growth.  The  temperature  of  the  house  should  te 
about  .''0°  at  night,  and  when  it  is  seen  that  the 
plants  have  begun  to  form  new  roots  freely  they 
may  be  watered  when  dry  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  may  be  moderately  moist.  Sometimes 
the  flower-scapes  appear  before  the  leaves,  in  other 
instances  scapes  and  leaves  come  together,  and 
occasionally  the  leaves  are  considerably  developed 
before  the  scapes  appear.  If  the  plants  do  well, 
they  soon  become  too  crowded  if  left  in  the  tan 
bed  with  the  rims  of  the  pots  touching  each  other. 
We  remove  many  of  them  when  the  floweis 
open  to  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  where 
they  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition, 
but  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade  they  are 
taken  back  into  a  warm  house  again  to  make 
their  growth.  The  removal  of  the  plants  to  a  green- 
house or  conservatory  may  be  expected  to  check 
their  growth,  which  it  does  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
they  do  not  remain  above  two  weeks,  and  in  that 
tim"e  not  much  injury  is  done.  When  the  flowering . 
period  is  over,  I  set  to  work  and  remove  all  the 
plants  from  the  tan  bed  and  mix  the  tan  well  up  ; 
sometimes  it  is  full  of  small  worms,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  a  little  quicklime  is  mixed  with  it, 
and  it  speedily  destroys  them.  They  are  again  re- 
plunged  a  little  deeper"  in  the  tan,  just  so  deep  that 
the  rims  of  the  pots  are  well  covered  ;  in  this  state 
they  require  water  about  once  in  a  week,  and  soon 
the" roots  push  over  the  lims  of  the  pots,  running 
freely  about  in  the  tan  bed.  This  material  seems 
well  "adapted  for  this  class  of  plants;  they  grow 
freely  until  August,  when  they  gradually  pass  into 
the  resting  period,  and  from  the  end  of  September 
they  receive  no  water  again  until  after  they  are  re- 
potted three  or  four  weeks.  Seedlings  of  last  sea- 
son are  now  being  repotted  ;  they  are  good  strong 
plants,  and  three  or  four  of  them  are  planted  in 
a(>-inchpot.  J.  Douglas. 

Asparagus  decumbons.— The  plant  described 
by  ■'  H.  P."  in  The  Garden  (p.  40)  appears  to  agree 
with  one  which  I  have  grown  under  the  name  of 
A.  procumbens,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  A.  de- 
cumbens  lately  offered  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and 
Sons,  of  York.  When  Mr.  Marshall  referred  to  this 
Asparagus  I  thought  it  was  the  same  as  procumbens ; 
however,  on  seeing  specimens,  I  found  they  were 
distinct.  I  do  not  know  if  Messrs.  Backhouse's 
plant  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  introduced  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1792,  but  that  is  described 
as  a  greenhouse  evergreen  perennial,  while  "  H.  P." 
.speaks  of  it  as  a  deciduous  species.  Both  of  these 
have  the  thick  fleshy  roots.  In  procumbens  the 
growtlis  are  very  slender  and  die  down  to  the 
ground  annually,  the  roots  remaining  dormant 
three  or  four  months.  I  received  plants  of  de- 
cumbens  about  last  August ;  they  then  had  well- 
matured  growths,  and  have  thrown  up  fresh  shoots 
since.  In  the  strongest  plant  the  growths  are  fully 
4  feet  long,  the  stems  are  slender,  but  wii  y,  the 
.side  branches  from  4  inches  to  0  inches  k  ng.  the 
leaves  drooping  or  decumbent.  I  think  it  will 
prove  a  useful  plant  eitVer  for  cutting  from  or  as 
a  pot  plant.  It  sliould  be  grown  in  a  cool  green- 
house, and  succeeds  well  in  a  light  peaty  compost. 
I  can  send  you  specimens  of  both  of  the  above,  a 
fiiend  having  sent  me  a  plant  of  procumbens  for 
comparison. — F.  H. 
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Ferns. 

TRICHOMANES. 
I  EECENTLY  visited  a  gardan  where  some  few 
years  ago  tliese  plants  were  well  and  largely 
grown,  but,  to  my  surprise,  the  owner  had  gone 
abroad,  and  another  man,  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Chrysanthemum,  liad  taken  his 
place.  I  was  disappointed  at  not  seeing  the 
J^'erns,  but  was  told  they  had  been  disposed  of 
to  a  gentleman  some  few  miles  distant,  and  I 
went  to  see  them  in  their  new  abode,  but 
nearly  all  were  dead.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  get 
more  and  to  grow  them  well,  and  I  promised 
to  say  something  about  these  plants  in  the 
piges  of  The  Garden*.  1  woukl  advise  my 
friend  to  do  away  with  the  numerous  Httle  glass 
boxes  and  bell-glasses  in  which  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  his  plants  have  been  growing,  and 
would  recommend  him  to  fit  up  the  centre  stage 
in  tlie  house  with  rockwork  composed  of  sand- 
stone, filling  tlie  pockets  and  crevices  with 
sandy  peat  and  loam.  Before  planting,  tlie 
rockwork  should  be  covered  in  with  a  large 
Wardian  case,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  moisture,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
shrivelling  of  tlie  fronds.  I  propose  to  enume- 
rite  with  brief  descriptions  some  of  the  be.st 
md  most  showy  kinds  of  this  beautiful  family 
of  Ferns,  all  of  which  really  deserve  more  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Fern  growers  tlian  they 
hive  hitherto  had.  I  have  only  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  very  fine  Cooper-Foster  ccjUection 
a*;  Kew,  and  to  the  very  fine  lot  of  these  plants 
at  the  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  ^ork.  Most  of 
these  plants,  although  from  hot  countries,  grow 
at  considerable  elevations  and  in  wet,  shady 
places  where  the  sun's  rays  never  penetrate, 
and  they  consequently  do  not  require  more  heat 
than  the  temperate  fernery.  Some  few,  how- 
ever, I  have  found  thrive  in  stove  temperature 
best.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best 
kinds  which  are  in  cultivation  : — 

T.  ALATUM. — This  is  a  large  and  beautiful  va- 
riety. I  am  inclined  to  think  two  kinds  are  to  be 
found  in  cultivation  under  this  name.  The  one, 
however,  which  I  consider  tlie  true  plant  is  very 
variable  in  size,  and  I  have  seen  the  fronds  con- 
siderably over  a  foot  in  length.  It  is  found  in 
several  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  &c. 

T.  AURICULATUM.— This  used  to  be  grown  well 
in  the  fernery  at  Manley  Hall  (Sam  Mendel's).  It 
is  from  Java  and  various  other  places  in  the  East. 
The  fronds,  from  !)  inches  to  12  inches  long,  are 
j);oduced  from  a  creeping  rhizome,  the  pinna3 
broadly  ovate,  but  deeply  cut  down  when  in  a 
fertile  state. 

T.  ANKBBSl.^This  is  an  elegant  climbing  spe- 
cies, but  emitting  no  adventitious  roots  from  its 
stem.  The  fronds  are  somewhat  distant,  and  rich 
deep  green  in  colour.  It  does  not  require  so  much 
Wtiter  as  many  of  the  Trichotnanes.  Native  of 
T'rinidad. 

T.  ANGUSTATU.M. — A  pretty  erect  kind,  growing 
from  3  inches  to  0  inches  high  ;  the  rhizome  is 
slender.  The  pinnaj  are  very  delicate,  and  the 
colour  light  cheerful  green. 

T.  ANCEPS  is  a  very  fine  species,  producing 
fronds  in  its  native  country  2  feet  in  lensth  and  !l 
inclies  in  breadth.  The  largest  frond  that  I  have 
seen  of  this  species  in  this  country  was  about  a 
foot  long  by  about  0  inches  across  the  lower  pinna3. 
I  have  also  some  large  sp?cimens  gathered  by 
Blunt  in  Brazil.  The  ultimate  segments  are  usually 
very  finely  divided,  but  the  larger  fronds  are  not 
usually  divided,  ani  a  specime.n  I  li.-ivr-  from 
Dominica  shows  this  broad  form  very  distinctly. 
Another,  again,  from  Trinidad  has  the  lower  part 
of  the  frond  of  the  usual  finely  divided  character, 
but  the  upper  half  is  broad  like  that  from  Domi- 


nica. It  requires  strong  stove  heat  and  a  very 
humid  atmosphere.  It  is  known  also  by  the  names 
of  T.  Leprieuri  and  T.  elegans,  the  latter  being  said 
to  be  the  older  name. 

T.  Baukkhnum. — A  very  delicate  and  beautiful 
species.  I  have  some  beautiful  specimens  gathered 
in  Norfolk  Island,  in  the  South  l^icitic,  in  bsl'.l  ; 
these  are  nearly  18  inches  in  length  and  between 
.5  inches  and  (i  inches  broad.  They  are  finely 
divided,  the  colour  being  rich  bright  green. 

T.  BRACHYPU8. — A  beautiful  Fern,  the  fronds  of 
which  are  three  times  divided,  light  green  and 
very  pellucid  :  the  plant  has  a  scandent  habit.  It 
comes  from  the  West  Indies.  I  received  specimens 
from  Mr.  H.  Kestor  when  in  Trinidad. 

T.  com.\CEUM  is  a  very  handsome  form,  making 
fronds  very  similar  to  a  variety  named  Bancrofti, 
but  they  differ  in  being  more  divided  and  in  the 
fronds  being  much  more  crisp  ;  the  colour  is  pah- 
green.  This  plant  as  well  as  the  last-named  requires 
warmth. 

T.  CRISPUM  has  fronds  6  inches  and  in  some  cases 
12  inches  in  length.  They  are  slightly  hairy  and 
form  fine  tufts. 

T.  COLBNSOI. — This  is  a  small  growing  plant, 
having  slender  fronds  of  a  bright  dark  green  and 
between  4  inches  and  5  inches  in  length.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  humid  forests  in  the  interior  of  the 
Northern  Island  of  New  Zealand. 

T.CRINITUM. — A  charming  plant,having  somewhat 
the  aspect  of  T.  crispum ;  it  is,  however,  more  tomen- 
tose.  This  plant  shows  that  although  it  enjoys  a 
very  moist  atmosphere  it  does  not  like  it  overhead, 
so  that  water  should  not  be  sprinkled  over  the 
fronds.  It  likes  warmth,  and  comes  from  Jamaica 
anrl  other  West  Indian  Islands. 

T.  EXSECTUM. — This  is  a.  lovely  species,  rhizome 
creeping,  fronds  pendent,  6  inches  to  1  foot  in 
length.  As  the  name  implies,  the  fronds  are  much 
cut. 

T.  ELONGATUM. — This  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand, 
and  although  included  under  the  species  T.  rigidum 
of  some  authors,  it  is  nevertheless  for  all  garden 
purposes  very  distinct.  It  is  a  tufted  plant,  having 
dark  green  fronds,  which  are  some  6  inches  or  1 
foot  in  length. 

T.  FILICULA. — This  is  a  charming  plant  from  the 
Mauritius,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  T. 
py.xidiferum  ;  the  rhizome,  however,  is  stouter  and 
the  fronds  are  larger.  It  is  an  admirable  plant  for 
a  Wardian  case. 

T.  HUMILE  is  a  delicate  and  charming  plant  with 
finely -cut  twice-divided  fronds,  the  segments 
being  also  finely  cut.  It  comes  from  New  Zea- 
land. 

T.  Kaulfussi  has  large  fronds  each  from  0 
inches  to  a  foot  long  and  some  4  inches  wide. 
Fronds  of  this  size  I  have  frequently  received  from 
.Jamaica,  from  Dominica,  and  from  Trinidad,  but 
I  have  been  told  it  frequently  .attains  18  inches  in 
height ;  the  fronds  are  very  woolly,  the  edges  of  the 
pinn;ie  being  dentate.  It  does  best  under  stove 
treatment . 

T.  KR.4.U.SI  is  found  in  most  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  When  with  the  Messrs.  Kollisson  and 
Sons,  of  Tooting,  I  frequently  received  this  plant 
from  Trinidad.  The  fronds  are  about  4  inches  long 
and  proceed  from  a  very  woolly  creeping  rhizome. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


REPOTTING  FERNS. 
I  AM  of  the  opinion  that  Ferns,  as  a  rule,  are  re- 
potted far  oftener  than  there  is  any  necessity  for. 
Regul.arly  as  the  season  comes  round  the  repotting 
of  Ferns  in  many  giirdens  is  considered  of  sucli 
importance  that  it  is  attended  to  annually.  Except 
for  some  of  the  species  which  may  require  extra 
pot  room  for  growing  on  into  specimens,  I  .am  of 
the  opinion  that  much  of  the  constant  annual  re- 
potting may  well  be  dispensed  with,  this  not  only 
saving  labour  anrl  materi.al.  but  also  benefiting  the 
plants.  It  cannot  but  have  been  noticed,  espe- 
cirdly  in  the  case  of  Maiden-hair  varieties,  how 
when  on  being;  repotted  the  growth  has  not  started 
away  so  freely  as  one  would  have  been  led  to  ex- 
pect by  the  appearance  of  the  crowns  beforehind. 
Often  have  these  appeared  bristling  with  incipient 


fronds,  but  how  few  have  advanced  out  of  this 
stage.  This,  I  am  of  opinion,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  everlasting  pernicious  habit  of  continually  repot- 
ting. I  have  some  few  hundreds  of  Maiden-hair 
Ferns,  which  have  not  been  repotted  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  in  pots  ranging  from  5  inches 
up  to  7  inches  and  8  inches  in  diameter.  They  are 
now  a  mass  of  large,  well-developed  fronds,  and 
they  have  been  the  same  each  succeeding  year.  I 
am  sure  these  Ferns  would  not  have  succeeded  so 
well  had  they  been  repotted  annually.  Another 
.advantage  is  they  grow  better  in  this  state  in  a 
cold  house  or  even  an  ordinary  conservatory.  The' 
principal  point  is  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
water,  ,as  the  pots  being  crammed  with  roots  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  is  needed,  also  feeding 
well.  During  the  summer-time  our  plants  are 
watered  twice  daily,  and  at  this  season  once  a 
day.  Whilst  in  full  growth  periodical  dressings  of 
some  fertiliser  are  given,  the  fronds  retaining  their 
healthy  green  hue  throughout  the  season.  In  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns  under  this  system  of  not  fre- 
quently repotting,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pots 
are  efficiently  drained  in  the  first  instance. 

The  potting  on  of  young  stock  is  another  matter, 
as  there  must  be  sufficient  rooting  space  afforded 
to  en.able  them  to  grow  to  a  useful  size.  Often 
where  the  practice  of  annual  rejiotting  is  adopted 
all  that  is  done  is  to  turn  them  out  of  the  pot, 
partially  reduce  the  old  ball  of  soil,  and  repot 
again  into  the  same  sized  pot.  Mutilating  the 
roots  alone  is  sufficient  to  check  the  development 
of  the  fronds,  although  by  potting  on  young  stock 
the  balls  are  not  mutilated  to  such  an  extent  ;  con- 
sequently they  succeed  better  than  the  older  plants. 
Certainly  there  comes  a  time  whtn  they  must  be 
repotted,  for  if  the  soil  be  at  all  sour  or  exhausted 
they  will  not  succeed.  Letting  the  plants  become 
over-dry  is  the  evil,  for  with  the  roots  thoroughly 
dry  the  plant  very  quickly  collapses.  Adiantum 
farleyense  is  one  of  the  Ferns  that  will  not  succeed 
if  allowed  to  become  pot-bound  to  an  undue  extent. 
I  repot  ours  annually,  but  never  disturb  the  roots. 
A.  W. 

Feres  for  an  outside  window  case.  -  I  have 
an  outside  window  case  which  1  am  anxious  to  fill 
with  evergreen  hardy  Ferns,  and  should  be  glad  if 
you  will  kindly  give  the  names  of  varieties  that 
would  be  suitable. — M. 

*f*  Aspleniura  Adiantum-nigrum,  A.  fontanum, 
and  A.  marinum.  Ceterach  oificinarum,  Lastrea 
Filix-mas  crispa.  Polypodium  cambricum  and  P. 
cristatum,  Polystichum  angulare  pjirvissimum, 
Scolopendrium  Wardi  and  Lomaria  alpina. — Ed. 
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PLATE  842. 
NIGHT-FLOWERIXG  CACTI. 

(with    a    COLOUIiED    PLATE    OF   CEBEUS 
LEMAIRI.*) 

Among  the  many  extraordinary  forms  of  vege- 
tation included  in  the  Cactus  family,  the 
climbing  night-flowering  species  of  Cereus  are 
in  some  respects  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 
In  a  genus  of  over  200  species  there  are  about 
a  dozen  which  differ  widely  from  all  the 
others  in  h<abit,  in  the  development  of  their 
Howers,  and  in  tlie  enormous  size  of  the  indi- 
vidual blooms.  Tlie  difference  between  these 
and  C.  giganteus  on  the  one  haiid,  and  C. 
csspitosus  on  the  other,  is  so  extreme,  that 
even  botanists  might  be  excused  if  they  denied 
their  generic  relationship.  C.  giganteus  has 
a  columnar  stem  60  feet  high  and  2  feet  in 
diameter,  branching  near  the   top.     It  grows 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  C.  Jones,  September  17,  1891.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaurae  Severeyns. 
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in  the  desert  plains  of  Mexico, 
where  it  is  described  as  looking 
like  "petrified  giants  stretching 
out  their  arms  in  speechless  pain, 
whilst  others  stand  like  lonely 
sentinels  keeping  their  dreary 
watch  on  the  edge  of  precipices." 
C.  cajspitosus  has  a  tuft  of  littli' 
conical  stems,  only  a  few  incht-s 
high,  each  crowned  with  a  clustui 
of  large,  starry  deep  rose  flowers. 
These  and  the  night-flowering 
species  (represented  by  that  here 
figured)  may  bo  taken  as  the 
three  extreme  types  of  the  genus, 
unless  we  go  still  further  with 
some  botanists,  and  include  Phyl- 
locactus  along  with  Cereus. 

It  is  not  easy  to  interest  horti- 
culturists generally  in  cactaceous 
plants ;  consequently  very  few 
know  of  the  many  really  beau- 
tiful garden  plants  comprised  in 
the  order.  Take  these  night- 
blooming  kinds  as  one  instance. 
There  are,  as  I  have  already 
said,  about  a  dozen  of  them, 
every  one  so  easy  to  cultivate 
that  they  cannot  well  be  killed, 
growing  freely  along  rafters, 
against  pillars,  or  even  back 
walls,  asking  for  nothing  beyond 
tropical  wannth,  sunshine,  a 
little  soil  in  any  corner,  and  a 
little  moisture  in  the  growing 
season.  AVith  these  conditions 
he,  indeed  have  been,  grown, 
autumn  have  ju-oduced  hundreds  of  flowers, 
each  from  G  inches  to  1  foot  or  even  more  in 
diameter,  and  delicately  beautiful  in  form 
and  colour  beyond  comparison  with  all  other 
flowers.  They  have  one  drawback,  namely, 
that  of  expanding  only  in  the  evening  and 
closing  again  before  noon  the  next  day, 
never  to  re-open.  Yet  I  have  seen  these 
beautiful  flowers,  when  cut  and  taken  into  a 
dining  or  drawing-room  for  the  evening, 
electrify  those  who  saw  them.  It  used  to 
be  the  custom  for  those  who  grew  the  night- 
flowering  Cactus  to  invite  a  company  of 
friends  to  see  the  blooms  expanded  on  the 
plants.  The  whole  vegetable  kingdom  con- 
tains nothing  more  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  bi'autiful,  than  the  flowers 
of  C.  grandiflorus,  0.  Maodonaldiie,  or  C. 
nycticalus  when  fully  expanded  and  emitting 
their  delicious  fragrance. 

That  flower,  supreme  in  loveliness  and  pure 
Ae  the  pale  Cynthia's  beams,  through  which 
unveiled 

It  blooms,  as  it"  unwilling  to  endure 
The  gaze  by  which  such  beauties  are  assailed, 

C.  Lemaiei.* — This  has  been  cultivated  at  Kew 
since  1854,  when  it  was  received  from  Mr.  Wend- 
land,  of  Herrenhausen,  under  the  name  of  C.  ros- 
tratus.  It  blooms  annually  in  the  Cactus  house, 
where  its  stems  are  trained  against  a  rafter.  I 
have  seen  five  flowers  expanded  at  once  upon  this 
plant.  They  open  at  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening 
and  do  not  close  until  nearly  noon  of  the  day 
following.     The   stems  are  bluntly  triangular,  an 

^  *  Owing  to  a  clerical  err^r,  the  name  on  the  plate  is 
printed  Lemoinei. 
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Cereus  nycticalus. 


inch  in  diameter,  with  raised  .points  along  the 
angles  and  a  few  scattered  spines.  The  flowers 
are  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  sepals  spread- 
ing and  forming  a  ray  round  the  delicate  snow- 
white  petals,  which  form  a  deep  cup,  containing 
the  large  cluster  of  delicate  yellow  stamens,  with 
the  star-shaped  pale  green  stigma  projecting  be- 
yond them  and  resting  against  the  side  of  the  cup. 
There  is  a  good  distinguishing  character  in  this 
species  in  the  lai'ge,  fleshy,  green,  crimson-edged 
scales  which  clothe  the  tube  of  Ihe  flower,  other 
species  having  tufts  of  hairs  where   these  scales 


C.  GR.iNDlFLOETjs.  —  The  introduction  of  this 
magnificent  Cactus  dates  back  to  the  year  1700, 
when  it  was  in  cultivation  at  Hampton  Court.  It 
is  still  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  growing  so  freely 
that  a  small  cutting  will  in  two  years  foim  a 
blooming  specimen,  and  produce  several  fine 
flowers  in  July  or  August.  I  have  seen  twelve 
flowers  all  open  together  upon  an  old  plant  trained 
against  the  back  wall  of  a  lean-to  stove.  The 
flowers  open  an  hour  or  so  before  dusk,  and  close 
again  soon  after  daybreak  next  morning.  I  have 
tried  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  flowers  by  cut- 
ting them  before  the  daylight  came  and  putting 
them  in  a  dark  place,  but  they  closed  before  noon 
on  the  same  day.  In  this  species  the  stems  are 
nearly  cylindrical  with  slight  ridges  clothed  with 
star-shaped  clusters  of  short  spines.  The  flowers 
are  developed  from  the  younger  part  of  the  stem  ; 
the  tube  is  4  inches  long,  and  covered  with  short 
scales  and  brown  hairs  ;  the  calyx  is  composed  of 
numerous  narrow  spreading  sepals,  bright  yellow 
inside,  brown  outside  ;  the  petals  form  a  broad  cup 
and  are  pure  white  ;  the  stamens  pale  yellow.  The 
odour  is  vanilla-like  and  most  penetrating.  A 
hybrid  between  this  andC.  speciosissimus  was  raised 
by  a  Mr.  II.  Kenny,  gardener  to  Viscount  Mfiy- 
nard,  of  Dunmow,  in  Essex.  It  flowered  in  1837, 
and  ten  years  afterwards  was  figured  in  Paxton's 
Magaiine  of  Botany,  where  it  is  described  as  having 
the  trailing  habit  of  C.  grandiflorus,  with  the  stems 
and  spines  intermediate  between  the 
two  parents,  whilst  the  flowers  are  11 
inches  in  diameter  and  coloured  rich  red. 
They  are  as  freely  produced  as  in  C. 
speciosissimus,  and  they  have  the  ex- 
cellent habit  of  remaining  expanded  for 
about  three  days.  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  hybrid  is  in  existence  now, 

C.  Maodonaldi^. — This  was  named 
by  Sir  W.  Hooker  forty  years  ago  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Macdonald,  of  Hon- 
duras, who  sent  plants  of  it  to  Kew, 
where  it  flowered,  and  was  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine.  It  is  still  a 
feature  in  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew, 
where  it  blossoms  every  summer.  It 
has  slender,  pliant  stems,  not  ridged  nor 
spiny,  but  bearing  at  intervals  projecting 
hook-like  tubercles.  The  flowers  are 
over  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  yellow 
sepals  and  creamy  white  petals.  "  Cer- 
tainly of  the  many  floral  spectacles  that 
have  gratified  lovers  of  horticulture  at 
the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew,  of  late  years, 
few  have  been  more  striking  than  this  to 
those  who  were  privileged  to  see  the 
blossoms  in  bud  and  fully  expanded." 
Sir  W.  Hooker  wrote  thus  of  this  Cactus 
forty  years  ago,  but  it  is  just  as  applic- 
able to-day. 

C.  NYCTICALUS  is  a  somewhat  stout- 
stemmed  species,  sometimes  as  thick  as 
a  man's  wrist,  four  or  six-angled,  with 
tufts  of  short  spines  along  the  angles 
and  numerous  adventitious  roots.  The 
flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  C.  grandi- 
florus, the  tube  covered  with  white  hairs, 
the  spreading  sepals  coloured  bright 
orange  and  the  petals  pure  white.  They 
are  produced  in  July  and  August,  open- 
ing at  about  seven  in  the  evenin.g  and 
remaining  expanded  about  twelve  hours. 
The  species  was  introduced  from  Mexico 
in  1834. 
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C.  Napoleonis  is  very  similar  to  C.  g^ramliflorus, 
but  inferior  to  it  in  having  less  brightly  coloured 
sepals  and  scarcely  any  fragrance.  The  stems,  too, 
are  triangular. 

C.  FULGIDUS.— This  first  flowered  at  Kew  in 
1870.  It  has  stoutish  angular  stems,  the  angles 
notched  and  spiny ;  the  flowers  are  G  inches  in  dia- 
meter, coloured  deep  red  when  in  bud,  orange- 
scarlet  when  fully  e.xpanded.  Unfortunately,  this 
does  not  flower  freely.  Its  history  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  hybrid  origin. 

C.  TRIANGULAEIS  is  a  coarse  growing  climber,  its 
long  triangular  stems  branching  freely  and  extend- 
ing in  all  directions  until  the  plant  becomes  a  con- 
fused mass.  In  tropical  countries  this  species  is  a 
favourite  garden  ])lant.  being  often  trained  up  tree 
trunks  or  against  verandahs,  positions  which  afford 
it  the  aliundant  sunlight  required  to  make  it 
flower  well.  There  is  a  large  plant  of  it  at  Kew. 
which  blooms  in  autumn,  the  flowers  being  fully  1 
foot  across,  with  green,  brown-tipped  sepals,  pure 
white  petals,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  huge  cup, 
and  bright  yellow  stamens.  This  species  was  cul- 
tivated at  Hampton  Court  more  than  200  years  ago. 

C.  COCCINEUS  is  another  red-flowered  species 
with  slender  triangular  stems,  bearing  small  tufts 
of  spines  along  the  angles.  The  size  of  the  flowers 
is  barely  6  inches  in  diameter.  Another  species 
very  similar  to  the  last  is  C.  Schranki,  but  the 
flowers  are  uniform  deep  crimson. 

C.  KOSTRATUS  is  like  C.  Lemairi,  but  it  has  tufts 
of  spinous  hairs  on  the  flower-tube  and  stems 
obliquely  tetragonous. 

There  is  promising  material  in  these  night- 
blooming  seandent  species  of  Cereus  for  the 
hybridist  to  work  upon.  The  production  of 
a  cross  between  one  of  them  and  C.  speciosis- 
simus  by  Mr.  Kenny  nearly  fifty  years  ago 
proves  that  they  will  cross  with  day-flowering 
kinds.  Has  anyone  tried  them  with  Phyl- 
locactus?  We  possess  already  in  C.  Jlal- 
lisoni  a  beautiful  trailing  or  seandent  Cactus 
with  large  bright  red  flowers  which  remain 
expanded  several  days,  and  are  profusely 
developed,  and  this  is  the  result  of  crossing 
C.  speciosissimus  with  C.  flagelliformis.  Then 
in  Cereus  or  Phyllocactus  J.  T.  Peacock  we 
have  a  magnificent  greenhouse  plant  with 
flowers  often  9  inches  across  and  of  the 
richest  crimson  and  purple  colour.  This  was 
obtained  by  crossing  C.  speciosissimus  with  a 
Phyllocactus.  There  are  here  and  there  evi- 
dences of  a  revived  interest  in  some  of  the 
genera  of  Cacti ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
beautiful  night-flowering  species  of  Cereus 
will  be  among  the  favoured  kinds. 

W.  W. 


felling  and  cutting  up,  as  the  wood  is  so  .short  and 
)joor  in  the  grain.  The  wood  of  A.  Douglasi,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  very  tousli  and  hard  and  full  of 
resin.— S.  D. 


Abies  Douglasi.— I  am  glad  to  see  this 
again  favourably  reported  on  and  lirought  under 
notice  (page  20)  as  I  have  advocated  its 'merits  for 
a  long  time  past,  and  it  is,  I  think,  unquestionablv 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Conifera>,  if  regarded 
for  its  utility,  besides  which  it  is  highly  ornamental 
if  its  purpose  that  way  has  to  be  considered  bv 
planters.  The  only  things  that  tell  against  it  are 
that  it  must  have  shelter,  and  that  it  will  not  do 
well  in  exposed  situations,  as  the  young  growths 
get  injured,  unless  the  keen  wmds  are  kept  off  by 
other  trees,  but  if  planted  in  w'oods  where  there  are 
sufiicient  open  space  and  light  above,  its  progress 
is  very  rapid,  as  it  will  then  outstrip  the  Larch. 
With  us  it  makes  shoots  from  ;i  ft.  to  .5  ft.  long  in 
a  season,  and  the  colour  of  the  foliage  is  very  rich 
and  pleasing.  The  soil  here  is  light  and  loose,  with 
a  sandy  bottom,  in  which  in  most  parts  of  the 
plantations  there  is  plenty  of  moisture.  With 
such  a  tree  to  afford  fine  timber  of  home  growth 
it  seems  a  pity  to  plant  such  things  as  Spruce, 
which  are  hardly  worth  the  labour  and  expense  of 
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PL.A.NTING  HARDY  PERENNIAL 
FLOWERS. 
This  is  a  wide  subject  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  wlien  it  is  either  sought  to  glean  or 
communicate  information,  tlie  special  features 
of  any  given  piece  of  work  should  be  steadily 
kept  in  view.  As  I  have  one  or  two  thoughts 
to  express  on  what  we  consider  generally  two 
different  classes  of  plants,  recjuiring  certainh' 
two  different  modes  of  culture,  I  have  worded 
the  above  heading  so  as  to  include  both, 
namely,  herbaceous  or  border  plants  and  aljjine 
plants  or  rockery  planting.  It  seems  t(j  me  that 
in  either  of  these  branches  one  has  first  to  de- 
cide what  he  wishes  to  grow.  We  should  make 
up  our  minds  whether  the  object  of  planting  is 
to  be  floral  effect,  the  mere  culture  of  tlie  plants 
(as  for  mere  scientific  jjurposes  or  plant  pro- 
pagation), or  whether  the  object  is  that  of  grow- 
ing a  collection  of  single  specimens  in  higgledy- 
piggledy  fashion,  irrespective  of  stature,  colour, 
and  effect. 

When  to  plant  is  always  an  important  question, 
not  to  say  a  difficult  one.  At  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  fair  to  add  that  only  the  most  experienced 
in  the  culture  of  hardy  plants  can  approximately 
judge  as  to  when  to  plant  different  subjects, 
taking  into  account  the  vast  variety,  the  wild 
homes  of  the  sjjecies,  their  ffowering  periods,  and 
the  nature  of  tlie  soil  of  their  new  home.  Yet 
these  same  experts  often  find  that  the  more 
they  know  the  more  difficulties  they  see,  and 
that,  in  short,  they  are  as  liable  to  make  a  mis- 
take as  ever.  (_)f  many  things,  it  may  be  .said 
tliat  without  exception  they  are  better  planted 
in  the  spring.  Other  things  are  better  planted 
ill  the  spring  under  some  irregular  conditions 
tlian  in  the  autumn.  Many  things  are  better 
jilanted  in  the  autumn,  and  even  more  in  late 
summer,  whOst  yet  otliers  must  be  planted  in 
the  autumn  to  obtain  success.  We  see  how  the 
subject  widens.  Climatic,  or  more  strictly  local, 
conditions  as  regards  soil  andaspect  have  much  to 
dii  with  the  time  of  planting,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  subjects  are  at  all  particular  in  these 
respects,  or  the  quantity  and  variety  of  species 
being  dealt  with  are  large.  For  instance,  whereas 
one  might  hesitate  about  setting  some  herbaceous 
kinds  in  stiff'  land  in  late  autumn,  it  might  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  set  the  same  kinds  at 
such  a  period  were  the  land  of  a  diy  and  sandy 
character.  I  can  imagine  that  the  more  careful 
planter  would  divide  his  subjects,  not  only  with 
an  eye  to  timely  planting,  but  for  the  sake  of 
observing  due  care  towards  tliose  known  to  have 
their  likes  and  dislikes.  So  that  at  least  one 
extra  rule  miglit  be  observed  in  their  case  when 
planting  took  place  ;  as,  say  a  spadeful  of  jieat 
round  the  roots  of  a  certain  Lily  ;  a  lighter  or  a 
heavier  loam,  as  the  case  miglit  be,  around  the 
others;  and  again,  the  helpful,  dryish,  sandy, 
fine  soil  for  such  as  are  well  known  to  like  it.  ' 

Most  people,  I  venture  to  say,  grow  their 
flowering  jjlants  for  garden  effect,  or  effect  in 
din.  Take  a  very  jn-actical  instance  :  You  shall 
give  oiie  gardener  i'lO,  and  give  ancrthcr  .£25  to 
spend  in  plants,  and  the  one  to  whom  you  give 
the  larger  sum  may  be  known  to  be  more  ex- 
perienced in  Iiis  knowledge  of  hardy  fl(5wers  than 
the  other  man,  but  the  less  informed  man, 
should  he  have  the  better  tact,  and  keep  more 
steadily  in  view  tlie  object  aimed  at,  might 
succeed  in  getting  a  vastly  superior  effect,  and 


tliat  witli  a  much  inferior  set  of  plants  than  the 
better  skilled  and  better  financed  planter  might 
have  employed.  It  could  happen  in  this  way  : 
his  larger  funds  might  have  been  spent  in  con- 
siderable variety,  choicer  sorts  of  flowers, 
including  even  many  gems  ;  but  from  the  manner 
in  which  these  would  require  to  be  planted, 
their  effect  would  be  a  mixed  and  indistinct  one. 
There  would  be  a  want  of  feature  from  any  one 
sort,  or  even  a  combination  of  all — at  any  rate  of 
the  one  that  was  intended — and  instead,  all  this 
high-class  material  might  give  an  effect  not  much 
lietter  than  common  plants  overrun  with  weeds 
when  seen  at  a  short  di.stance.  But  the  more 
single-eyed  ni.in,  of  more  limited  means,  might 
have  put  down  his  ten-plant  groups  here,  his 
twenty-plant  groups  there,  of  such  characteristic 
]ilants  as  Ti'itomas,  Hollyhocks,  fine  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Phloxes,  LUies,  Montbretias,  fiery 
Lobelias,  glowing  Sunflowers,  dazzling  Paacmies 
and  Pojjpies,  with  here  and  there  restful  sheets 
of  pure  white. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  at  once 
more  humble  and  more  aristocratic  class  of 
plants  called  alpines,  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  in  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  and  espe- 
cially have  we  had  the  advantage  of  the  views 
( >f  experienced  growers.  But  in  nearly  every 
case,  when  I  have  finished  reading  their  opi- 
nions, I  have  irresistibly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  then-  views  had  been  strictly  directed  on 
a  certain  line,  they  might  have  been  more  use- 
ful, and  all  I  mean  is  involved  in  this  question : 
What  do  you  mean  to  grow?  It  is  weO  known 
that  for  bold  effect  you  neither  need  expensive 
rockeries  nor  expensive  plants.  It  is  equally 
well  kiKiuTi  tliat  amongst  the  commonest  and 
oldest  varieties  of  humble  flowers,  we  have  at 
once  the  majority  of  the  most  brilliantly  col- 
oured and  most  easily  grown  sorts.  It  is  quite 
clear,  therefore,  that  unless  you  wish  to  go  to 
something  beyond  the  bold,  bright,  and  orna- 
mental as  rock  gai'den  features,  there  is  not 
much  difficulty  impilied,  unle.ss  there  should  be 
a  local  one,  such  as  is  often  met  with  in  gar- 
dens near  large  towns,  where  botli  the  land 
and  atmosphere  are  more  or  less  poisoned. 
Of  course  if  you  seek  to  grow  the  plants  of 
fifty  climes,  that  may  each  have  their  peculiar 
set  of  requirements ;  or  if  you  wish  to  grow 
within,  say,  100  superficial  yards  plants  from 
the  desert  and  the  bog,  the  mountain  and  the 
meadow,  and  from  the  torrid  and  the  frigid 
zones,  you  then  set  yourself  a  ta.sk  which  you 
may  reasonably  expect  not  only  to  be  a  difficult 
one,  but  practically  unattainable  without  con- 
siderable risk.  I  know  that  we  have  experts 
who  have  all  but  mastered  such  a  task,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  ever  have  young  gardeners  and 
amateurs  imbued  with  an  ambition  in  a  simi- 
lar direction.  I  do  not  care  so  much  what 
the  motives  may  be,  much  less  do  I  pretend 
to  know,  but  of  one  thing  I  am  very  certain, 
that  whenever  you  meet  with  a  man  or  a 
woman  (and  how  many  ladies  have  we  that  are 
now  sole  managers  and  all  but  complete 
masters  of  this  class  of  gardening)  possessed 
of  a  rockery  bedecked  with  such  floral 
treasures  to  be  seen  happy  and  healthy,  I 
know  that  long  and  careful  study  and  in- 
dividual care  liave  been  bestowed  on  such 
collections.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  clear 
by  the  consideration  of  these  facts  is,  that 
novices  should  not  aim  at  such  results  as  usually 
only  come  about  in  the  hands  of  experts.  And 
yet  this  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  I 
would  therefore  suggest  to  those  who  wish  to 
construct  rockeries  and  grow  alpine  flowers  these 
simple  questions :  W'hat  do  you  want  your 
rockery  for  ;  for  effect,  or  for  the  more  interest- 
ing and  edifying  jmrpose  of  watching  and  tend- 
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ing  flowers  that  are  favourites  from  other  con- 
siderations than  their  mere  effects  as  cohiur 
objects  I  Or  I  would  again  sugge  t  tlie  question, 
' '  Wliat  do  you  want  to  grow  i  "  and  after  having 
made  the  above  remarks,  I  think  I  need  not 
furtlier  suggest  tliat  the  novice,  for  a  start, 
slioidd  not  aim  higlier  than  a  certain  standard. 

I  have  intended  the  drift  of  these  remarks 
only  as  a  series  of  hints  that  our  aims  should 
in  some  reasonable  measure  be  directed  by  our 
practical  knowledge  in  view  of  local  conditions, 
or  for  what  might  be  fairly  termed  a  special 
branch  of  gardening.  It  is  my  good  fortune  to 
be  acquainted  witli  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  have  sjilendid  collections  of  alpine  flowers, 
and  wlio  have  succeeded  with  the  cultiu'e  of  all 
known  species  (with  few  exceptions)  that  have 
been  procura))le  and  which  are  not  absolutely 
too  tender  for  our  climate.  And  it  is  the  know- 
ledge gleaned  from  these  friends  and  their  gar- 
dens, as  well  as  from  my  own  garden  and  every- 
day experience  in  gardening  operations,  that 
I  ground  the  above  views.  It  is  not  tuily 
much  easier  to  speak  on  a  subject  like  this  in 
general  terms,  but  it  is  practically  useless,  not 
to  say  misleading,  for  one  person  to  give 
rules  for  others  who  may  have  a  very  difte- 
rent  garden  or  with  just  an  opposite  kind  of 
soil,  a  wide  difference  of  rainfall,  and  a  totally 
different  climate.  This  implies,  therefore,  that 
where  two  gardeners  are  surrounded  by  two  such 
opposite  sets  of  conditions,  and  are  yet  trying 
to  grow  what  might  be  termed  a  collection 
of  plants  each  a  duplicate  of  the  other,  there 
must  be  a  great  amount  of  artificialism  in- 
troduced somewhere,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  those  means  being  largely  consti- 
tuted of  brains  and  loving  care.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  the  wonder  is  not  that  our  greatest 
experts  have  often  to  complain  that  they  can- 
not keep  this  or  that  plant  going,  but  that  they 
have  such  a  comparative  few  to  complain  about. 
Wliilst  there  must  ever  be  a  charm  about  grow- 
ing a  vast  variety  of  beautiful  and  valuable 
flowers  on  miniature  Alps,  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  we  do  not  often  aim  at  too  much  va- 
riety in  the  one  garden.  By  all  means  let  those 
who  wish,  experiment.  But  I  do  think  that 
before  we  teach  certain  styles  and  modes  of 
gardening  and  plant  culture,  such  methods 
should  have  been  practised  well  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental point,  and  the  question,  "What  do 
you  wish  to  grow?"  with  its  answer,  might  be  an 
indication  not  only  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
intending  planter  taking  a  certain  course,  but 
as  to  tlie  nature  and  most  direct  character  of 
the  advice  that  might  be  given  by  the  exj^eri- 
enced  adviser.  There  are  some  alpine  plants 
that  have  never  yet  been  grown  successfully 
in  this  country,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  be  so.  J.   Wood. 

WoodeiUe,  Kirkstall. 


Annual  and  other  Grasses  for  the  water- 
side.— There  are  a  few  of  these  ti  which  attention 
might  be  drawn  for  the  margins  of  ponds  and  lakes, 
particularly  where  it  is  seen  thatsomethingis  neces- 
sary to  take  off  the  stiff  appearance  of  straight  lines 
or  gradual  curves  that  repeat  themselves,  Bromus 
briz.T?formis,  a  tall  Briza-like  Grass  growing  to  a 
lieight  of  2  feet,  would  be  a  good  one  for  sowing 
upon  the  margins  of  water.  Eragrostis  elegans,  one  of 
the  best  kinds  for  the  autumn,  useful  also  for  cut- 
ting, is  another.  Lagurus  ovatus  (the  Hair's-tail 
or  Turk's-head  Grass)  is  a  very  pretty  variety,  and 
at  the  same  time  quite  distinct  from  anything  else. 
Penuisetum  longistylum,  another  sort  growing  to 
about  2  feet,  gives  further  variety.  Uniolalatifolia, 
although  not  an  annual,  is  raised  from  seed,  and 
should  be  included,  as  it  grows  up  to  3  feet  in 
height.  For  planting  in  the  water  itself,  Glyceria 
aquatioa  should  be  grown  ;  it  increases  rapidly  and 


looks  very  well,  buing  quite  hardy.  Poa  palastris 
is  suitable  for  damp  or  boggy  plsoes  and  grows  to 
n  good  height. — G.  H. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Iris  chiueusi8  =  fimbriata — 1  have  heard  of 
late  that  this  survived  tlie  last  winter  out  of  doors 
near  our  south-western  shores,  but  it  is  well  known 
to  be  much  too  tender  for  less  favoured  parts  of 
England.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  hardy 
Irises  on  the  level  of  Orchids  for  flower  beauty.  If 
we  are  permitted  to  do  so,  then  by  the  same  rule 
we  should  look  upon  this  as  the  queen  of  Irises. 
It  is  more  generally  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse  in 
these  parts  than  out  of  doors  ;  in  fact,  the  open  air 
is  only  fit  for  it  in  the  warmer  seasons,  but  when 
grown  indoors  it  flowers  in  January,  February  and 
March,  according  to  the  temperature,  &c.,  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  to  have  its  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
winter  months  is  a  good  reason  why  one  should 
so  grow  it.,  quite  apart  from  the  necessity,  owing 
to  tenderness.  The  flowers  are  indescribable  in 
their  lovely  tints  and  delicate  perfume.  They  are 
borne  on  strong  scapes,  somewhat  top-heav_y 
from  their  burden  of  numerous  buds,  hidden 
in  big  sheaths.  These  buds  burst  forth  in 
pleasing  succession,  so  that  a  scape  may  be 
carrying  flowers  for  a  period  of  a  month.  More 
than  one  correspondent  has  asked  in  these  columns 
how  to  grow  and  flower  it.  I  had  never  imagined 
any  difficulty  until  those  questions  occurred,  and 
yet  perhaps  the  plant  is  the  better  for  a  little  ex- 
ceptional treatment.  I  use  for  it  rather  large,  but 
shallow  pots,  and  even  those  are  half  filled  with 
crocks,  so  f'at  the  space  for  compost  is  verj'  small 
indeed,  and  even  then  it  is  lumpy,  composed  of 
nodules  of  charcoal,  small  lumps  of  peat  and  of 
fibrous  loam  mixed  with  rough  grit.  Stand  the 
pots  near  the  glass  when  in  the  house,  which  should 
be  from  September  to  May.  In  the  summer  stand 
the  pots  in  full  sunshine  to  harden  or  ripen  the 
rhizomes. 

Primula  longifolia. — As  a  ready  description 
of  this,  it  may  bo  termed  a  giant  form  of  Primula 
farinosa.  Perhaps  its  foliage  may  be  dispropor- 
tionately longer  and  stouter.  It  is  well  worth  cul- 
ture, seeds  well  and  increases,  thriving  under  simi- 
lar conditions  as  farinosa,  or  even  in  company  with 
the  common  Primrose. 

Paeonia  albiflora. — In  "a  sense  English  gar- 
dens may  be  said  to  patronise  fairly  well  the 
Pfeonia.  And  yet  our  gardens  cannot  claim 
to  be  up  to  date  in  Pasonia  culture,  and 
it  is  all  the  more  lamentable  when  we  fall 
behind  with  so  nob'e  a  flower  and  one  so  essen- 
tially our  own.  The  first  point  at  which  we 
lose  ground  is  where  we  fail  to  introduce  the 
finer  varieties  of  this  dazzling  and  gorgeous  species 
which  flower  a  month  to  two  months  later  than 
our  old  favourite  spring-blooming  sorts  of  P.  her- 
bacea.  Owin^  to  the  rich  and  delicate  coloured 
sorts,  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds,  being- 
more  or  less  perfumed,  they  become  highly  eligib'e 
for  cutting  for  filling  large  bowls  or  vases  for 
indoor  use.  I  have  seen  them  so  employed  with 
grand  effect,  and  when  arranged  with  judgment  in 
separate  bowls — white  kinds  of  their  varied  tints, 
cherry  reds  of  shades,  delicate  rose  in  its  softest 
hues,  and  rich  amaranth — they  are  capable  (and 
better  so  without  any  other  mixture)  of  dressing  a 
table  in  superb  style.  I  have,  however,  noticed 
two  serious  faults,  in  my  view,  in  the  cutting 
or  arranoement  of  these  flowers  both  for 
table  and  exhibition.  When  cut  with  short 
stems  and  without  foliage,  those  big  flowers  of 
rich  colour  have  simply  the  effect  of  meaningless 
masses  of  colour.  The  other  fault  I  wish  to  point 
out  has  more  to  do,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  se- 
lection of  sorts.  Who  has  not  noticed  in  floral 
displays  of  the  midsummer  Pseonies  that  the  same- 
ness of  form,  and  yet  not  so  much  the  sameness  of 
form  as  of  size,  imparts  monotony  of  effect  to  the 
groups,  however  richly  composed  as  to  colour  ?  In 
my  humble  view,  we  should  gain  a  ffood  point  by 
growing  some  of  the  smaUer-flowered  kinds,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  may  be  worth  while  to  select  such 
with    an   eye  to  their  form.     Some  of  the  sorts, 


especially  the  whites  with  yellowish  tints,  have 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  form  of  Rose-buds, 
or,  say,  Roses  half  open.  Some  of  these  blended 
with  the  f a  ler-sized  flowers,  and  pusldng  out  from 
the  heavier  masses  and  intermingling  with  a  little 
foliajfc,  could  not,  1  think,  but  improve  the  effect 
of  an  indoor  floral  decoration.  I  dwell  all  the  more 
on  this  point,  because  I  feel  so  contidcnt  t'  at  when 
once  this  midsummer-flowering  group  of  Pseonies 
has  been  tested  as  cut  bloom,  it  will  greatly  com- 
mend itself,  and  I  feel  equally  sure  that  those  who 
might  so  enqjloy  these  flowers  will  feel  glad  to  have 
some  of  the  smaller  sizes  to  lit;hteu  the  effect  of 
the  biy'ser  and  deeper-coloured  sorts.  In  planting 
Preouias  the  crowns  should  not  be  set  too  deeply, 
and  in  dealing  with  this  particular  species  tlie 
biittle  tubers  should  not  be  broken,  for  the  doiible 
reason  that  if  they  are,  the  broken  parts  (unlike 
those  of  Pieonia  herbacea)  wil  not  grow  unless 
they  already  possess  a  crown,  and  because  if  the 
main  plant  is  deprived  to  a  serious  extent  of  its 
stronger  tubers  it  may  not  flower  well,  and  possibly 
not  at  all.  until  it  duly  rep'aces  its  loss  of  tuber 
strength.  This  Pasony  may  be  planted  at  any  time 
during  January  or  February  when  the  land  is  not 
frozen  or  too  wet. 

Origanum  Dictamnus. — I  fear  this  very  beau- 
tiful plant  must  be  classed  among  tender  peren- 
nials. The  severe  winter  of  1890-91  killed  my  strong 
plant,  which  had,  however,  withstood  several  pre- 
vious winters.  This  is  one  of  the  losses  I  feel  most 
severely.  To  pass  one  summer  without  the  quaint 
and  rich  beauty  of  this  Dittany,  and  to  miss  its 
aromatic  fragrance  for  one  seastui  is  a  great  loss. 

Ranunculus  amplexlcaulis.— If  the  roots 
of  this  plant  are  examined  at  the  present  time 
they  might  be  found  to  be  suffering  from  a  sort  of 
canker,  at  a  cnrsory  glance  resembling  that  which 
affects  Parsnips.  I  have  found  this  occur  in  roots 
whose  foliage  in  the  past  season  was  streaked 
with  blackish  lines,  and  whose  colour  was  of  an 
unhealthy  yellow.  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  fungus. 
What  I  want  to  point  out,  however,  is,  that  if  the 
roots  are  well  washed,  and  whilst  wet  well  coated 
with  dry  silver  sand  to  dry  them  up  quickly,  and 
then  planted  in  pure  loam,  preferably  with  a  mixture 
of  burnt  clay,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  begin 
the  spring  growth  and  flourish  better  than  hereto- 
fore. The  thing  to  avoid  with  the  thick  succulent 
roots  of  this  .species  is  contact  with  anything  like 
manure  or  decaying  matter.  J.  Wood. 

WoodinUe,  Kirkstall. 


DAFFODIL   DISEASE. 

Any  light  which  can  be  thrown  upon  this 
subject  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  welcomed  by  all 
growers  and  lovers  of  Daftbdils,  and  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod  is  certainly  deserving  the  thanks  of 
Daffodil  growers  generally  by  endeavouring  to 
get  at  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  also  in  his 
endeavours  experimentally  to  effect  a  cure. 
Many  will  look  with  interest  to  see  the  result  of 
these  experiments,  though  of  course  two  seasons 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  any  definite  idea 
of  the  actual  value  of  such  experiments  can  be 
authoritatively  declared.  Planting  a  fre.shly 
imported  stock  of  healthy  bulbs,  these  would  in 
inferior  soil  even  do  well  the  first  year  as  a 
result  of  the  matured  growth  of  the  previous 
summer,  but  to  ripen  and  start  afresh  into 
growth  in  a  new  locality  and  fresh  soil  will  be 
putting  them  to  the  test.  Speaking  in  a  broad 
sense,  this  basal  rot  appears  to  me  to  be  some- 
what local  in  its  attacks,  that  is  in  its  severe 
form,  from  which  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  appears  to 
suffer  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and,  judg- 
ing by  what  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Dod's  soil,  it 
is  generally  heavy  and  wet.  Mr.  Dod  also,  I 
believe,  favours  deep  planting,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  this  does  not  accelerate  the 
fatal  attacks  upon  the  bulbs,  coupled  with  a 
heavy  and  wet  soil.  Nor  should  we  overlook 
the  matter  of  subsoils,  since  I  know  some 
gardens  where  heavy  soils    obtain,  and  where 
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tlie  subsoil  is  a  blue  lias  clay,  that  many  kinds 
of  Daftbdils  will  not  grow  at  all,  and  those  that 
grow,  among  which  the  poeticus  section  stands 
prominent,  fail  to  flower  with  their  usual  free- 
dom. On  such  soils  as  these  the  drainage  fre- 
quently is  sluggish  or  generally  imperfect,  the 
continuously  wet  and  heavy  soil  becomes  solidi- 
fied in  a  measure  aljout  the  bulbs,  stagnation, 
or  p'lrtial  stagnation,  ensues,  root  growth  antl 
development  are  crippled  during  iufancy,  and 
what  follows  I  imagine  is  the  natural  result  of 
impaired  growth.  This  diminution  of  strength 
in  the  case  of  very  heavy  or  wet  soils  com- 
mences from  the  first  year  of  planting,  I  be- 
lieve, even  supposing  healthy  stocks  have 
been  planted,  but  it  is  not  so  apparent,  be- 
cause the  l)ulb  sends  forth  its  leaves  and 
flower,  a  thing  perchance  that  healthy  bulbs 
may  do,  even  supposing  the  roots  were  torn 
off,  because  of  the  stored  up  strengtli  con- 
tained in  the  bulb.  But  for  the  future  of 
such  an  one  I  would  not  say  much.  Upon 
one  point,  however,  I  am  fully  convinced,  and 
that  is  perfect  drainage.  This  I  feel  sure  is 
one  of  the  greatest  essentials  to  the  well-being 
of  Dafl'odils,  unless  it  be  an  individual  species 
or  variety  here  and  there.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  perfect  drainage  that  large  cultivators  of 
the  bulbs  sufl'er  but  little  comparatively  from 
basal  rot.  Some  sixteen  years  ago  I  had  charge 
of  a  large  private  garden,  where  among  a  host 
of  hardy  plants  a  good  collection  of  the  best 
Daffodils  were  to  be  found.  Tlie  usual  soil  in 
this  part  of  the  garden  was  one  of  the  very 
worst  forms  of  clay,  and  the  whole  of  the 
beds  and  boi'ders  devoted  to  plants  and  bulbs 
were  of  necessity  specially  prepared  for  tlieir 
reception.  One  large  bed  had  many  Dafl'odils, 
but  to  accommodate  these  it  became  necessary 
to  excavate  the  whole  of  the  original  soil  and 
replace  it  with  light  loam  of  ordinary  character, 
rather  turfy,  leaf  soil,  of  which  useful  ma- 
terial jjlenty  existed  in  the  woodland,  shar[) 
road  grit,  and  a  little  manure,  a  O-inch  drain- 
age of  rough  brick-bats  and  such  like  having 
been  placed  at  the  bottom  and  covered  with 
rough  mjiterial  to  keep  it  open.  There  is  much 
that  is  important  in  this  latter  item,  and  par- 
ticularly so  to  all  those  who  have  to  deal  witli 
soils  that  are  heavy  or  wet  and  but  imiierfectly 
drained.  In  the  prepared  and  dr^iined  bed  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  Dafl'odils  were  a 
great  success  ever  after,  and  though  so  long  ago 
I  still  retain  vivid  recollections  of  the  fine  size 
and  colouring  of  such  as  maximus,  which  was 
left  undisturbed  year  after  year.  Equally  good 
were  Emperor,  Emjiress,  HorsHeldi,  and  many 
more.  In  the  same  bed  was  a  wonderful  assort- 
ment of  choice  bulbs,  while  Iris  cristata  was 
suited  to  a  nicety.  But  in  those  instances 
where  the  excavating  of  and  returning  soil  of 
nrore  suitable  character  would  be  regarded  as 
too  expensive  an  item  to  face,  I  would  suggest 
raising  the  beds  merely,  or,  what  would  be 
similar,  digging  out  a  trench  on  eitlier  side  of  the 
bed — assuming  the  latter  took  the  form  of  a 
nursery  bed — to  tlius  assist  in  carrying  away 
the  moisture,  which,  while  highly  detrimental 
in  excess  or  where  it  settles  and  stagnates,  is 
not  wholly  to  be  blamed  for  what  we  term  basal 
rot. 

Some  kinds,  and  particularly  Ard-Righ,  can 
scarcely  be  suited  in  any  garden,  and  surely  if 
it  be  soil  or  drainage  or  elevation  or  even  lo- 
cality, these  could  all  be  iuiitatcd  in  England 
somewhere  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  happy,  and 
appears  to  prefer  a  warmer  home,  or  does  it 
want  the  invigorating  breezes  from  the  sea,  or 
is  it  as  Mr.  Engleheart  has  put  it,  "something 
inherent  in  their  constitution " — a  natural 
weakness  that  is  only  kept  propped  up  by  cer- 


tain climatic  conditions  >  The  forms  of  spurius 
are  well  known  to  be  weakly  in  constitution, 
and,  like  individuals,  are  easy  victims  to  disease. 
Bvit  if  we  look  at  this  basal  rot  in  some  Dafl'o- 
dils closely,  it  does  not  appear  to  attack  the 
same  varieties  in  an  equal  degree  in  difi'erent 
gardens,  which  points  to  some  local  influence, 
as  soil,  subsoil,  drainage,  itc,  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant iu  Mr.  Dod's  case  that  he  succeeds  with 
the  Tenby  Datt'odil  and  pallidus  prajcox,  which 
are  by  no  means  among  those  most  easily 
accommodated,  particularly  the  latter,  which 
dies  out  wholesale,  while  scores  of  other  varie- 
ties surrounding  it  are  iu  the  best  possible 
health  and  vigour.  In  my  own  experience  of 
these  two  kiuds  in  this  locality  the  soil 
and  treatment  that  make  the  Tenby  variety  a 
success  utterly  fail  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Pyrenean  Daflodil,  while  in  Mr.  Dod's 
garden  both  thrive.  Clearly,  then,  Mr.  Dod 
has  a  suitable  soil  for  pallidus  pr^ecox,  while 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  it  that  way,  the  Tenby 
kind  is  accommodated  in  an  easier  way  and 
in  a  greater  variety  of  soils  :  not  so,  that  it 
can  be  grown,  however,  in  any  garden,  inas- 
much as  the  Dutch  and  Guernsey  growers  sig- 
nally fail  in  the  culture  of  this  particular  kind. 
It  is  not  basal  failure  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch 
so  much  as  scab,  from  which  the  Ijulbs  recover 
(if  not  too  badly  aft'ected)  in  this  locality  after  a 
season  or  two.  Excessive,  or  more  strictly  in- 
judicious, manuring  has  a  deal  to  answer  for 
also,  and  renders  the  bidbs  an  easier  prey  to 
these  fatal  diseases.  Manure  should  iqion  no 
account  be  placed  nearer  to  the  base  of  the  bidbs 
than  6  inches,  and  much  injury  is  done  by  its 
being  placed  in  closer  proximity  and  even  in  con- 
tact with  the  bulbs.  Bulbs  thus  situated  may 
as  well  be  occupants  of  the  manure  heap  alto- 
gether. But  manure  carefully  enqjloyed  is  right 
enough  in  certain  soils,  iu  proof  of  which  I  once 
planted  anujng  other  kinds  some  spurius  that 
had  l)ecome  diseased  while  dormant  through 
being  placed  in  a  badly  ventilated  cellar,  and  to 
test  the  manure  question,  among  other  things 
I  planted  the  whole  lot  with  manure  ;  some 
were  lifted  annually,  others  biennially.  Those 
lifted  annually  I  manured  annually  to  compare 
with  the  other  set,  which  was  composed  at  the 
start  of  the  same  varieties  in  equal  quantity. 
To  my  surprise,  those  annually  lifted  and  annu- 
ally manured  lost  the  disease  and  produced  good 
healthy  ofl"sets,  though  the  finer  ofl'sets  were 
found  on  those  lifted  and  manured  but  every 
second  year,  thus  showing  that  even  a  weakly 
kind  like  spurius  may  be  manured  if  this  lie  done 
discreetly.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  chemi- 
cal constitution  of  the  soil  has  to  do  with  success 
or  failure  in  certain  kinds,  something  either 
present  or  absent  which  they  require  or  to 
which  they  are  opposed.  I  am  led  to  state  this 
as  my  belief  because,  when  viewed  minutely 
from  all  points,  a  reconciliation  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  efl'ected,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain by  a  mere  glance,  no  material  dift'erence 
exists  in  the  soil.  My  own  case  of  Tenbj-  and 
])allidus  priecox  is  an  instance  in  point.  Mr. 
Engleheart  lays  some  stress  on  deeji  planting 
and  the  expansion  or  ujiheaval  of  the  .soil  in 
frosty  weather,  and  thinks  the  latter  to  be  a 
lirobable  source  of  injury  to  tlie  base  of  the 
bulbs.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  this  theory, 
and  do  not  think  any  harm  is  likely  to  en.sue 
from  this  cause.  I  have  planted  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  on  the  shallow  system,  i.e.,  niit 
more  than  4  inches  or  ij  inches  deep,  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  ill  efl'ects  arising  therefrom, 
(hi  the  other  hand,  round,  plump,  hard,  and 
well-matured  bulbs  invariably  follow  as  a  result 
of  tliis  practice.  Moreover,  if  by  this  expansion 
of  the  soil  there  was  any  "dragging  on  the  an- 


chors "  at  all,  would  not  the  young  and  tender 
leaves  (bound,  as  they  are,  in  an  icy  grip)  be 
the  first  to  yield  !  I  think  so,  for  in  "roguing" 
during  the  flowering  season  the  foliage  snaps 
asunder  from  the  neck  at  the  slightest  strain, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  anything  was  at 
all  in  danger  on  this  account,  the  foliage  at 
the  neck  of  the  bulb  would  be  the  first  to 
sufl'er. 

I  have  not,  lic^wever,  noticed  any  Ul  efl'ects  in 
this  direction,  and  having  planted  largelj'  on 
the  shallow  system  can  only  imagine  the  strain 
caused  by  frost  in  uplifting  the  soil  to  be  but 
slight;  indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  result 
would  be  very  serious  for  the  large  grower  who 
usually  plants  his  bulbs  shallow.  By  some, 
shallow-planted  bulbs  are  .said  to  be  rendered 
the  more  excitable  through  their  nearness  to 
the  surface,  but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Engleheart 
that  deep  planted  bulbs  have  their  growth  quite 
as  close  to  the  surface  in  winter  as  the  sliallow 
planted  ones.  I  have  sometimes  wondered, 
though  as  yet  I  have  never  fully  tested  it, 
whether  deeply  jjlanted  bulbs  do  not  expend 
greater  vigour  in  reaching  the  surface,  and 
whether  this  ajiparent  tax — as  I  will  here 
call  it — ujion  their  energies  would  imt  more 
quickly  exhaust  the  bulb  than  would  be  the  case 
with  shallow  ]ilanted  ones.  For  instance,  I 
have  dug  iqi  Tenby  Dafl'odils  which  have  been 
imbedded  18  inches  in  the  soil,  measured  from 
the  surface  to  the  neck  of  bulb,  and  with  a 
flower-stem  fully  18  inches  above  ground  as 
stout  as  one's  little  finger  at  base.  All  these 
instances  were  marked  by  extreme  vigour  of 
bulb,  leaves,  and  flowers;  but  still  there  are  say 
fully  12  inches  of  growth  below  ground,  for 
which  there  is  no  necessity,  and  will  not  this,  if 
continued  sooner  or  later,  exhaust  the  bulb? 
We  do  not,  of  course,  plant  at  18  inches  deep, 
but  I  believe  the  best  food  as  well  as  the  most 
is  secnred  to  the  bidbs  through  shallow  planting. 
Climate  I  fidly  believe  to  be  jiroductive  of  good 
or  bad  results  as  the  case  may  be,  and  this  is 
why  the  south  of  Ireland  is  so  much  better  than 
other  localities  for  Ard-Righ.  In  this  locality 
it  does  best  lifted  eveiy  second  year,  the  finest 
flowers  coming  in  the  second  season,  and  then 
they  are  fairly  good.  Hot  summers,  too,  are 
absolutely  essential  to  perfect  rijiening  of  the 
bulbs,  but  during  recent  years  some  kinds  have 
been  kept  growing  continuously  and  the  foliage 
remained  green  a  much  longer  time  than  is  bene- 
ficial. Such  a  season  probably  is  more  hurtful 
to  [lernianently  planted  bulbs  than  to  a  nur- 
seryman's stock,  because  in  the  former  case  con- 
tinued wet  and  lack  of  sun  have  kept  up  an  ex- 
citable state  far  exceeding  the  usual  limits,  and 
who  can  foresee  the  extent  of  the  evil  thus 
caused,  new  roots,  for  example,  while  the  old 
foliage  is  still  green  ;  while  in  a  nurseryman's 
stock,  where  lifted  for  commercial  purposes, 
a  rest  is  ensured,  even  enforced.  Plant- 
ing among  trees  or  shrubs  should  receive 
every  attention  from  the  amateur  who 
has  kinds  that  cannot  be  grown  with  the 
usual  treatment,  and  Dafl'odils  are  by  no 
means  alone  in  this  respect,  as  many  Lilies  are 
equally  well  suited  to  associate  with  roots  of 
other  plants.  Dafl'odUs  in  the  vicinity  of  tree 
roots  feel  the  benefits  in  this  way ;  the  tree 
roots  becoming  active  as  the  Dafl'odils  are  on  the 
wane,  the  soil  ai-ound  is  rendered  dry,  an  early 
ripening  ensured,  followed  Ijy  a  full  and  com- 
plete season  of  rest — a  highly  important  item 
to  continued  health — and  though  increase  would 
be  slower  under  tliese  conditions,  the  fact  may 
still  enable  many  to  cultivate  a  few  of  the 
choicest  kinds,  and  from  which  they  have 
hitherto  kept  aloof.  In  such  positions  they 
would  produce  a  natural  and  pleasing  effect. 
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IMuch,  however,  may  bo  done  with  a  brick 
frame  for  choice  Icinds,  having  abundant  drain- 
age, and  raised  above  tlie  ordinary  level,  using 
loain  of  a  light  character,  and  adding  fine  char- 
coal of  the  size  of  Hazel  Nuts,  and  sharp  sand 
in  plenty.  A  large  number  could  be  accommo- 
dated in  a  small  space  by  using  bottondess  pans, 
or  divisions  may  be  made  for  each  witli  roofing 
slates  sunk  nearly  tlieir  fidl  depth.  Such  a 
frame  having  the  usual  liglits  for  covering  would 
be  very  useful,  because  the  proper  resting  sea- 
son could  l)e  enforced,  and  lieavy  and  con- 
tinuous rains  out  of  season  covdd  be  kept  at 
bay,  and  I  believe  most  fully  that  many  Datt'o- 
dils  now  difticult  to  manage  could  be  success- 
fully grown  by  ensuring  an  early  and  perfect 
ripening  of  the  bulbs  and  a  full  and  complete 
rest  afterwards.  E.  Jenkins. 

Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex. 


TUFTED  P^mSIES. 
Your  article  on  page  27  begins  with  an  alto- 
gether erroneous  assumption.  I  did  not  send 
round  for  notes  from  people  whom  I  knew 
objected  to  the  name  "  tufted  Pansies."  I  did 
not  know  they  objected  until  after  I  received 
their  notes,  and  then  I  was  quite  astonished  at 
the  unanimity  of  opinion  expressed.  My  ques- 
tion, wliich  was  asked  of  fully  a  dozen  well- 
known  growers,  was  simply  which  name  they 
thought  ought  to  be  retained.  (Mr.  J.  Grieve, 
of  Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  was 
asked  among  the  others,  but  he  did  not  see  fit 
to  reply.)  [//e  happens  to  be  the  very  man  irhose 
opinion  urns  best  worthhaving,  and  thought  silen<'e 
the  best  answer. — Ed.]  In  the  columns  of  one  of 
the  horticultural  journals  I  was  called  upon  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  the  point,but  I  did  not  consider 
my  opinion  of  sufficient  importance  to  advance, 
and  hence  the  course  I  adopted.  I  cannot  help 
its  not  agreeing  with  your  ideas.  Viola  may 
not  be — is  not,  in  fact,  in  every  sense  a  strictly 
correct  and  satisfactory  name,  but  it  is  infinitely 
better  than  tufted  Pansies  for  the  plants  under 
consideration,  as  they  jiresently  exist. 

If  I  were  to  select  ground  on  which  to  do 
battle  for  this  assertion,  I  would  without  hesi- 
tation adopt  the  position  taken  up  by  Mr. 
George  McLeod  in  his  note. 

Mr.  McLeod  says,  "If  Violas  were  all  tufted 
in  habit,  we  might  retain  the  term  tufted 
Pansies,  but  in  named  varieties  not  one  in 
twelve  is  tufted."  Now  Mr.  McLeod  states 
what  I  have  found  to  be  exactly  the  case,  and  I 
will  briefly  argue  the  point  a  little  further  and 
prove  how  true  is  his  contention.  Whatever 
meaning  Mr.  McLeod  may  put  on  the  word 
tufted,  1  know  that  you  admit  such  varieties  as 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Ai'dwell  Gem,  Blue  Cloud, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Countess  of  Hope- 
toun  to  be  tufted.  So  do  I.  [Thanh  j/on.  We 
thought  you  did  not  admit  the  aptness  of  the  term 
in  any  case.  But  as  you  admit  this,  all  t/iat  is  to 
be  done  is  to  classify  the  varieties  riyhtly,  and  tli  is  ice 
shall  be  pleased  if  yon.  will  do.  — Ed.]  I  also  know 
that  you  have  classed  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale, 
Archie  Grant,  Columbine,  Countess  of  Kintore, 
Dawn  of  Day,  and  many  others  of  that  type  as 
tufted  Pansies.  Now  every  grower  knows  that 
none  of  the  last  mentioned  are  in  any  way 
tufted  either  in  root  or  branch,  but  are  exactly 
similar  in  habit  to  show  or  fancy  Pansies,  and 
not  one  whit  more  hardy  or  perennial  in  habit. 
Where,  then,  is  the  sense  or  accuracy  of  the 
term  "tufted"  when  applied  to  such?  [Then 
why  ivit  call  these  varieties  Pansies,  if,  as  you 
say,  they  are  exactly  similar  i^  We  have  made 
no  classification  of  these  fiorrers,  but  surely  Mr. 


Ciitlibcrlson  can  SiC  that  if  certain  hinds  are  not 
tafti'd,  lie  can  place  them  in  their  own  class,  and 
that  the  question  of  ichether  a  Pansy  is  tufted  or 
not  has  notliiiiy  to  do  witli,  the  Jitness  of  tlie  name 
for  the  group  that  is  tufted. — Ed.] 

I  humbly  submit  that  it  is  surely  better  to 
use  the  old  name  with  its  slightly  technical 
defect  than  adopt  a  new  one,  which,  as  things 
exist  at  present,  is  unquestionably  misleading 
and  practically  wrong.  —  Wm.  Outhbbbtson. 

My  own  impression  is  that  these  popular 

garden  tlow.ers  are  of  a  much  more  varied  parent- 
age than  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  case.  To 
begin  witli,  the  garden  or  show  Pansy  is  certainly 
not  our  native  Viola  tricolor  pure  and  simple.  It 
may  be  V.  tricolor  x  \ .  altaica,  {Hotanical  Maijo- 
ziiie,  t.  l~7li),as  Mr,  Turner  supposed,  but  it  is  more 
probably  a  hybrid  of  V.  tricolor  x  V.  lutea,  at  least 
in  part,  even  if  not  wholly  so.  Then  V.  cornuta  and 
V.  lutea  are  both  supposed  to  have  been  crossed 
with  the  Pansy,  and  vies  versa,  in  order  to  produce 
the  present  race  of  tufted  Pansies.  I  wish  some- 
one would  begin  de  novo  with  V.  tricolor  and  V. 
altaica,  V.  lutea  and  Y.  cornuta,  and  so  solve  the 
problem. 


Stocks,  AVall  flowers,  Pansies,  Violet.s,  Carnations, 
Pinks,  Sweet  Williams  are  pll  common  names  of 
popular  flowers  to  which  we  are  deeply  attached. 

There  is  much  uu>rc  of  charm  about  the  term 
Pansy  than  there  is  about  that  of  Heart.sease. 
Whilst  florists  of  the  old  type  still  find  dis- 
tinctions Vjetween  show  and  fancy  Pansies,  with 
tliese  distinctions  ordinary  growers  who  want 
Pansies  for  garden  decoration  only  have  nothing 
to  do.  Probably  the  far  larger  luimber  of  such 
persons  will  prefer  tlie  fancy  to  any  of  the  belted 
varieties  for  that  purpose,  whilst  they  can  obtain 
excellent  self-coloured  varieties  for  spring  or  early 
summer  l^edding  in  the  shape  of  what  are  called 
bedding  Pansies,  to  distinguish  at  once  their 
adaptaljility  for  bedding  or  the  production  of 
masses  of  Ijloom  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year. 
Few  of  those,  however,  whilst  usually  larger- 
flowered,  have  such  bloom-enduring  properties  or 
are  so  very  free-flowering  as  are  the  tufted  Pansies, 
which,  having  the  blood  of  Viola  cornuta,  have 
been  so  intercrossed  with  Pansies  of  many  va- 
rieties, that  it  is  really  very  difficult  indeed 
for  any  one  to  clearly  define  where  the  Pansy 
ends  and  the  Viola  begins.  There  is  nothing 
left  in  foliage  or  flower  to  remind  us  of  Viola  cor- 
nuta, but  merely  the  tufted  habit  of  growth  which 
still  marks  all  the  best  of  its  progeny.  But  for 
'the  considerable  infusion  of  the  Pansy  blood  into 
the  cornirta  type,  we  should  never  have  had  the 
wealth  of  varieties  we  now  have.  I  strongly  hold 
to  the  opinion  that  raisers  of  tufted  Pansies  should 
have  not  only  been  thankful  for  the  appellation 
because  simple,  as  well  as  admirably  descriptive, 
but  should  also  have  recognised  that  such  a  de- 
scriptive term  was  calculated  to  make  them  popular. 
—A.  D. 


Fonnatiou  of  pergola  with  brick  pillars. 

Lady  Mary  Bennett,  a  daughter  of  Earl  Tanker- 
vllle,  is  said  to  have  raised  the  florist's  Pansy 
about  1810,  but  single  and  double  Pansies  are 
alluded  to  by  Gerard  (1597)  and  Parkinson  (lfi2il), 
and  they  are  figured  in  the  great  '-Hortus  Eystet- 
tensis"  of  Besler,  published  in  1G13. 

That  it  was  a  well-known  and  popular  English 
flower  two  or  three  centuries  ago  is  attested  by  all 
the  poets,  including  Michael  Drayton,  Shakespeare, 
and  Spenser,  but  they  were  not  quite  our  florists' 
Pansies  of  to-day.  V.  lutea  is  mentioned  by  Gerard 
as  having  been  found  in  Lancashire  in  his  time. — 
F.  W.  B. 

I  have  difliered  from  some  of  the  Scotch 

growers  of  these  plants  in  thinking  that  the 
newer  appellation  was  rather  a  happy  one.  The 
ordinary  character  of  the  "  bedding  Viola,''  as  Mr. 
Stuart  has  it,  "is  to  produce  a  dense  tuft  or  cluster 
of  flowers,  differing  in  that  respect  from  ordinary 
show  or  fancy  Pansies,"  which  are  of  coarse,  looser 
habit  of  growth,  and  do  not  produce  bloom  in  such 
profusion  or  for  so  long  a  time.  The  chief  charms, 
apart  from  quality,  size  or  colour,  in  the  flowers  of 
the  tufted  forms  are  their  dense,  free-flowering 
habit  and  fitness  at  once  for  the  production  of 
masses  of  colour  in  beds,  to  form  carpets,  or  to 
create  tufts  of  bloom  on  rockwork,  for  which  so 
many  of  the  varieties  are  admirably  fitted.  Pansy 
is  a' designation  which  has  more  of  sentimental 
association  about  it  than  has  any  purely  bo- 
tanical designation,  and  far  off  may  bo  the  day 
when  we  "shall  find  all  old  appeUations  for 
flowers   ruthlessly  blotted  out   of    common    use. 


PERGOLAS,  OR  CREEPER-COVERED 

WALKvS. 
As  a  rule,  pergolas  are  rude  frellis-work 
structures  of  wood,  sometimes  supported  by 
brickwoik,  but  more  often  the  supports  are 
of  rough  tree  stems.  Adajitations  of  the  per- 
gola, as  seen  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the 
suony  south,  would  add  to  the  delights  of 
many  an  English  garden.  A  creeper-clad 
trellis  spanning  a  frequented  walk  is  a  most 
desirable  feature  in  a  garden,  as  it  gives  a 
contrast  to  the  open  breezy  parts,  and  not  only 
this,  it  serves  as  a  suitable  place  for  growing 
the  mtdtitude  of  beautiful  hardy  climbers  we 
have  now  at  our  command,  and  which  can  only 
be  seen  when  rambling  over  trees,  trellises,  or 
along  the  tops  of  walls.  Some  little  con- 
sideration is  required  in  deciding  upon  the 
most  appropriate  place  for  a  covered  way. 
It  should  lead  to  somewhere  and  over  a  fre- 
quented walk,  and  should  not  be  erected 
where  any  line  of  view  would  be  interrupted 
or  too  prominently  in  view,  and  if  it  can  be 
placed  so  that  a  stranger  would  come  upon 
it  unawares,  so  much  the  better.  The 
breadth,  height,  and  length  are  points  for 
individual  taste  and  circumstances  to  dispose 
of,  but  if  flowering  creepers  are  desired  to 
cover  it,  a  pergola  must  not  be  formed  under 
or  near  tlie  shade  of  big  Irees,  e-pecially  such 
as  Elm,  whose  hungry  roots  would  travel  a 
long  way  to  feed  upon  the  good  soil  that  the 
creepers  must  be  planted  in. 

The  form  of  the  structure  must  also  be 
governed  by  circumstances  and  individual 
taste.  A  simple  structure  is  the  best ;  the 
supports  should  be  Oak  tree  stems,  about  9 
inches  in  diameter  with  the  bark  on,  let  into 
the  ground  about  2  feet  :  if  on  a  bed  of  con- 
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Crete,  tlie  better.  The  posts  must  be  con- 
nected and  firmly  secured  to  each  other  by 
long  pieces  of  similar  size  and  running  along 
the  sides,  wliile  the  top  may  be  formed  of 
small  pieces  fixed  transversely  across  the  top. 
This  will  make  a  more  massive  and  firm 
structure,  and  the  simpler  it  is  kept,  the  better 
it  will  look.  On  no  account  let  the  rustic 
wood  carpenter  begin  to  adorn  it  with  his 
fantastic  branches,  which  he  is  usually  so 
fond  of  doing.  If  a  more  polished  structure 
is  desired,  the  supports  may  be  round,  square 
or  hexagonal,  and  the  roof  made  of  diagonal 
trellis-work  of  Oak  or  Teak  with  the  meshes 
about  9  inches  across,  and  instead  of  being 
fl  it  it  may  be  gently  curved.  Such  a  struc- 
ture would  be  appropriate  close  to  the  house 
where  it  could  be  looked  down  upon.  On  a 
close  trellis  the  creepers  do  not  festoon  them- 
selves beneath  it  or  flower  so  freely  as  in  the 
open  cross-piece  trellis. 

Some,  no  doubt,  may  like  a  variety  of 
creepers  on  a  trellis,  but  it  is  best  covered  with 
one  or  two  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Laburnum 
and  AVistaiia,  which  flower  together  and  look 
beautiful  in  June,  and  never  give  a  dense 
shade.  Climbing  Roses  would  cover  another, 
Honeysuckles  another,  Jackman's  Clematis  and 
C.  montana  a  third,  and  so  on.  In  warm  parts 
one  could  have  the  pergola  covered  with  the 
lovely  white  Solanum  jasminoides  mixed  with 
Passiflora  ca-rulea  orTecoma  grandiflora.  The 
various  Honeysuckles,  especially  the  scarlet 
Lonioera  sempervirens  and  L.  brachypoda, 
would  go  with  the  Sweet  Jasmine  (J.  offici- 
nale), and  up  the  pillars  may  be  trained  the 
yellow  wintcr-floivering  J.  nudiflorum,  For- 
sythia  suspensa,  Cydoiiia  japonica,  Escallonia 
macrantha.  Myrtle,  Garrya  elliptica,  Chimo- 
nanthus  fragrans,  Berberis  stenophylla  and 
others,  though  not  strictly  climbers,  would 
drape  the  supports  of  a  pergola.  There  is 
such  a  number  of  climbers  to  choose  from,  that 
the  difficulty  is  to  make  the  best  selection. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  choose  any  doubt- 
fully hardy  plant,  for  it  is  annoying  to  find 
that  after  a  severe  winter  a  blank  space  has 
to  be  re- covered. 


SOILS.* 
There  is  no  subject  of  more  vital  interest  to  the 
tiller  of  the  ground  than  the  character  of  the  soil 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  cultivate.  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  eschew,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
many  interesting  problems  and  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  when  viewed  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint,  and  to  confine  myself  to  a  con- 
sideration of  those  questions  with  wliich  the  prac- 
tical farmer  finds  himself  daily  confronted.  For 
although  I  should  probably  be  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  underrate  the  value  and  advantages 
of  theoretical  science,  I  hold,  and  shall  always 
hold,  that  agriculture  is  a  science  of  practice,  ex- 
perience, and  observation,  rather  than  of  chemical 
formula;  and  physiological  research  ;  a  science  of 
the  country  rather  than  of  the  college  ;  of  the  field 
and  farmyard  rather  than  of  the  lecture-room  and 
laboratory.  The  gist  of  my  advice  this  evening 
will  not  be  to  select  a  certain  fi-inch  cake  of  the 
soil  from  your  field,  send  it  to  an  analyst,  and  ask 
his  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  plants  you  should  grow 


*  Extrai-t  of  paper  by  Mr.  P.  MoMylion,  Cur:it(ir  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Queensland,  pubhshed  in  the 
Bulletin  (No.  24)  of  the  Botanical  Department,  Ja- 
maica 


upon  your  farms.  To  attempt  to  gauge  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  farm  by  this  method  is  just  as  reason- 
able as  to  take  one  soldier  out  of  an  army,  and  to 
have  an  opinion  of  that  army's  efficiency  or  other- 
wise upon  the  manner  in  which  he  would  perform 
his  drill.  A  curious  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  at- 
tempting to  guide  the  practical  operntions  of  a 
farm  from  the  laboratory  came  under  my  notice 
some  time  ago.  The  superintendent  of  a  very 
large  estate  in  India,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
tea  and  other  economic  products,  was  requested  liy 
his  London  Board  of  Directors  to  send  home  for 
analysis  samples  of  tea  soils  from  various  parts  of 
the  estate.  On  every  Indian  estate  there  are  rings  of 
earth  known  as  calle  mat^  (black  earth),  which  are 
believed  to  be  the  sites  of  ancient  village  earthenware 
factories,  and  upon  which  no  amount  of  cultivation 
or  manuring  will  induce  a  single  plant  to  grow. 
The  superintendent  sent  home,  without  comment, 
a  sample  of  this  soil,  carefully  labelled  with  name 
and  number,  and  judge  of  his  surprise  when  a  letter 
arrived  from  London,  requesting  that  he  would 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  extend  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Tea  plant  in  the  earth  marked  "call^ 
mate.  No.  17,"  as  an  elaborate  analysis  and  careful 
comparison  of  its  chemical  constituents  with  those 
of  the  Tea  plant  had  proved  it  to  be  admirably 
suited  to  the  growth  thereof.  The  superintendent 
thanked  the  Board  for  the  analysis,  and  had  the 
honour  to  inform  them  that  the  proportion  of 
calle  mate  upon  the  estate  was  too  limited  for  ex- 
tensive cultivation.  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
altogether  denying  the  value  of  chemical  analysis 
as  a  means  of  assisting  in  the  determination  of  the 
capabilities  of  soils  ;  but  I  insist  that  its  conclu- 
sions, when  applied  to  a  larger  area  than  that  of 
the  sample  actually  analysed,  are  partial  in  conclu- 
sion and  likely  to  be  modified,  and  indeed  often 
entirely  changed,  by  surrounding  circumstances, 
such  as  drainage,  position,  permeability,  porosity, 
power  of  capillary  attraction,  evaporation  of  water, 
absorption  of  water,  absorption  of  heat,  and  other 
physical  conditions — a  practical  knowledge  of 
which  should  constitute  part  of  the  stock-in-trade 
of  every  man  having  anything  to  do  with  the  soil, 
whether  he  be  farmer  or  gardener.  Every 
farmer  and  other  persons  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  should  be  able  to  refer  any 
jiarticular  soil  to  its  class,  and  to  approximately 
determine  its  component  parts  and  its  physical 
character,  and  from  these  its  relative  fertility,  and 
thus  by  some  settled  means  the  "  rule  of  thumb" 
method  which  so  many  cultivators  employ.  I  had 
occasiiui  once  to  make  inquiry  of  a  large  number 
of  cultivators  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil  in  their 
respective  districts,  and  the  answers  I  received 
very  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  the  necessity  of 
having  some  standard  of  comparison  to  which  soils 
could  be  referred. 

Soils  have  been  divided  in  various  ways  accord- 
ing to  their  texture,  and  to  the  variety  and  quantity 
of  the  subst:inces  of  which  they  are  composed. 
The  following  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  these 
classifications : — 

1.  Arenaceous  soils,  having  over  50  per  cent  of  clay, 
and  little  or  no  calcareous  uiatt<?r. 

2.  Loamy  soils,  having  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  clay, 
with  some  lime. 

3.  Sandy  soils,  having  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
clay. 

4.  Marly  soUs,  having  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  of  cal- 
careous matter. 

5.  Calcareous  soils,  having  more  than  20  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

G.  Humus  soils,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  ve- 
getable mould. 

The  selector  or  farmer  can,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  ingenuity  and  the  aid  of  the  most  simple 
apparatus,  decide  for  himself  the  class  to  which 
his  soil  belongs.  One  of  the  most  successful  culti- 
vators of  agricultural  land  I  ever  knew  used  no 
other  apparatus  than  a  glass  tube  graduated  to 
inches  and  tenths  by  means  of  a  paper  scale  pasted 
on  its  outside,  and  a  small  flask  of  muriatic  acid. 
He  placed  in  this  tube  a  quantity  of  the  soil  to  be 
examined,  mixed  it  with  water,  then  violently 
shook  the  whole  up,  and  allowed  it  to  settle.  In  a 
minute  or  two  the  coarse    sand   settles    to    the 


bottom,  then  the  finer  sand,  then  the  coarser  par- 
ticles of  clay,  then  the  lighter  and  more  impalpable 
particles,  and  finally  the  lighter  humus  or  vege- 
table mould.  Distinct  rings  of  these  various  sub- 
stances are  formed,  and  their  relative  proportions 
can  be  measured  by  means  of  the  graduated  scale 
pasted  on  the  tube.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  a 
long,  wide-mouthed  bottle  will  serve  the  purpose 
equally  well.  A  small  quantity  of  diluted  muriatic 
acid  poured  on  a  small  quantity  of  the  soil  serves 
to  show  if  calcareous  matter  be  present,  and  the 
amount  of  effervescence  set  up  serves  to  indicate 
in  what  quantity  it  is  contained  in  the  soil.  In 
examining  a  soil  with  a  view  to  determining  its 
permanent  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  certain 
physical  facts  in  relation  to  it  should  first  be  ascer- 
tained.    The  first  of  these  is 

Drainage. 

To  the  Queensland  farmer  the  natural  drainage 
of  the  land  which  he  may  select  is  an  important 
matter,  and  likely  to  become  more  so  in  the  future. 
The  signs  of  the  times  point  to  the  adoption  of 
irrigation  on  a  fairly  large  scale  at  no  very  distant 
date.  The  tendency  of  irrigation  on  lands  not 
drained  by  nature  or  by  art  is  to  raise  the  level  of 
the  subsoil  water,  and  so  bring  it  more  within  the 
range  of  the  influence  of  the  sun.  In  countries 
where  the  latter  is  powerful,  a  rapid  evaporation  is 
set  up,  which  produces  two  effects.  In  the  first 
place,  the  evaporation  considerably  reduces  the 
earth  temperature  over  the  area  where  it  takes 
place  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  increasing  quanti- 
ties of  saline  matters  are  brought  to  the  surface 
and  deposited  there  in  the  same  way  that  salt  is 
obtained  in  "  evaporating  pans,"  only  of  course  in 
a  less  degree.  This  is  the  cause  of  what  is  known 
in  India  as  "  Reh,"  the  name  given  to  a  white 
efflorescence  which  has  appeared  on  the  surface  of 
immense  areas  of  canal-irrigated  country,  rendering 
it  as  sterile  as  the  surface  of  the  Sahara. 

The  Subsoil. 

Upon  the  character  of  this  depends  to  a  great 
extent  the  completeness  of  the  drainage.  It  should 
be  neitlier  so  sandy  as  to  part  too  readily  with  its 
moisture,  nor  yet  so  retentive  as  to  interfere  with 
free  drainage.  The  requirements  of  a  subsoil  in 
this  respect  vary  greatly  with  the  rainfall  of  the 
district  in  which  the  farm  is  situated,  and  this  is 
one  circumstance  which  the  intelligent  cultivator 
will  not  fail  to  take  into  account.  Coming  to  the 
surface  there  is  no  variety  of  soil  more  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  general  agriculturist  than 
that  known  as  loam.  When  the  gardener  desires 
a  soil  in  which  his  plants  will  thrive,  he  directs  his 
efforts  to  obtain  a  loam  which  he  often  produces  by 
mixing  together  other  soils  and  substances  in  the 
required  proportions,  just  as  Dame  Nature,  with 
the  forces  at  her  command,  first  wore  down  the 
rocks  into  the  more  or  less  comminuted  substances 
of  which  all  soils  are  composed,  and  then,  by  means 
of  torrent,  stream,  river,  and  sea,  blended  them  to- 
gether into  what  we  know  as  soils.  The  gardener, 
too,  only  takes  a  lesson  from  the  great  book  of  Na- 
ture in  placing  at  the  hollow  of  his  receptacle  for 
the  soil  which  he  has  thus  prepared  coarser  sub- 
stances to  serve  as  a  free  conduit  for  the  water 
which,  if  retained  around  his  plant,  would  ni:  r  all 
his  efforts. 

Loam 

is  composed  generally  and  chiefly  of  siliceous  sand, 
clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Other  substances,  too, 
are"  present  in  smaller  quantities,  such  as  iron,  in 
the  form  of  peroxide  magnesia,  and  various  other 
substances:  seldom,  however,  in  such  projortions 
as  to  affect  its  nature  in  any  material  degree.  De- 
cayed vegetable  matter,  too,  is  present  in  most 
loams,  and  although  no  less  a  person  than  the 
great  chemist,  Baron  von  Liebig,  has  declared  that 
humus  exercises  a  comparatively  small  influence 
upon  the  life  and  growth  of  plants,  every  cultivator 
knows  perfectly  well  how  materially  its  pre.'xmce 
enhances  the  fertility  of  his  soil.  A  great  advan- 
tage of  the  presence  of  humus  in  soils  indepen- 
dently of  its  directly  fertilising  qualities,  aiises 
from  "the  fact  that  in  the  chemical  changes  which  it 
continually  undergoes  gases  are  being  evolved  w  hich 
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act  mechanically  in  loosening  the  soil  and  bringing 
it  under  the  influence  of  the  air  and  sun.  Of  course 
there  are  various  varieties  of  loams,  varying  from 
a  hungry  loam,  largely  composed  of  sand  and  de- 
ficient in    organic  matter  through  all  degrees  of 
fertility,  to  a  stiff  clay  loam  containing  a  propor- 
tionally small  quantity  of  sand,  most  difficult  to 
work,  and  requiring  expensive  cultivation  and  often 
drainage.     For  purposes  of  irrigation,  a  light  loam 
containing  a  fair  proportion  of  organic  matter  and 
resting  on  a.  gravel  subsoil,  cannot  be  surpassed.  It 
is  on  this  variety  of  land  that  I  have  seen  the  very 
best  results  achieved  from  irrigation  in  India.    The 
natives  of  that  country — those,  at  least,  of  them 
who  are  engaged   in   tillage  -  have   learned   from 
centuries  of  experience  that  in  a  warm  climate  the 
soil  must  retain  its  porosity  to  produce  good  re- 
sults, and  they  will  not  apply  water  to  the  surface  of 
a  variety  of  soils  which  will  solidify  after  the  water 
has  drained  off,  or  if  they  do,  it  will  be  only  over 
such  an  area  as  can  be  quickly  gone  over  with  the 
hoe  after  the  water  has  been  drawn  off.     Where 
unsuitable  soils  have  been  irrigated  in  India  with 
disastrous  results,  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  cul- 
tivators so  much  as  with  those  who  thought  that 
the  art  of  irrigation  consisted  in  the  erection  of 
engineering  works  for  the  distribution   of   water, 
without  any  reflection  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
to  which  the  water  was  to  be  applied.     The  pro- 
portion in  which  the  different  earths  are  present  in 
loams  varies  considerably,  often  without  any  cor- 
responding variation  in  their  fertility.  A  good  loam, 
and  one  which  we  may  take  as  a  standard,  consists 
of  three  parts  clay,  two  parts  sand,  and  one  part 
chalk.     A  mixture  of   humus  will  add  to  its  fer- 
tility, or  this  can  be  supplied  by  manure.     Such  a 
soil,  given  a  good  sand  subsoil,  can  be  freely  cul- 
tivated at  all  seasons  ;  the  constituent  of  which  it 
is  deprived  by  plants  can  be  restored  by  the  aid  of 
manures,  natural  and  artificial.     It  will  have  its 
fertility  increased  by  irrigation,  always  bearing  in 
mind    that    irrigation,  thorough    cultivation,   and 
systematic   manuring  must  go    hand  in   hand,  or 
the   results    will    be    deterioration    and    ultimate 
sterility.     The  aim  of    the    cultivator  who  would 
seek     to    improve     the     character     of     his     soil 
should    be     to    bring    it    as    nearly   as    possible 
to   the  condition  of  loam,  by  adding  to  it  those 
substances  which  it  lacks.     Thus,  if  it  is  a  stiff' 
clay,  caking  on  the  surface  after  rain  and  retaining 
moisture,  the  natural  remedy  is  the  admixture  oi 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  and  chalk  to  get  it  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  condition  above  described. 
Soil  in  this  condition  may  be  improved  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  burning  a  portion    of    the   clay. 
This  process  of   burning  destroys  the  affinity  for 
water,  and  it  becomes  converted  into  a  substance 
like  burnt  brick,  which  acts  mechanically  the  part 
of  sand,  if  mixed  with  the  remaining  soil,  in  keep- 
ing it  porous,  and  in  fact  in  forming  it  into  a  loam. 
Any  admixture  of  a  gravel  containing  quantities 
of  calcareous  or  living  matter  is  more  useful  in  this 
respect,  since  it  has  not    only   the    mechanical 
effect  here  referred  to,  but  has  also  a  chemical 
action  upon  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  reduc- 
ing it  to  soluble  forms,  readily  assimilable  bv  the 
delicate    rootlets  of   plants.     Should    the   soil    be 
good,  containing  too  great  a  proportion  of  sand, 
allowing  the  water  to  run    through   too   rapidly, 
then  the  remedy  is  to  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  "a 
state  of  loam  by  the  addition  of  marl.  This  is  a  word 
used  in  a  general  sense  to  indicate  a  very  valuable 
factor  in  the  improvement  of  certain  varieties  of 
soils.     I  have  met   in  several  parts  of  the  world 
very  different  substances  locally  called  by  this  ge- 
neric title.     Marl  was  formed  by  the  collection  to- 
gether of  vast  quantities  of  shells,  either  in  fre.sh 
water  lakes  or  in  torrents,  and  these  were  mixed 
with  quantities  of  clay  or  sand.    As  either  of  these 
substances   predominates   it  is    called  clay  marl, 
sand  marl  or  shell  marl,  and  when  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  such  pressure  as  to  solidify  it,  it  is  known 
as  slate  marl — in  which  form  it  must  be  burned  to 
be  of  use  to  the  agriculturist.     In   manv  parts  of 
England  clay  marl  is  largely  used  on  light  soils 
with  the  most  beneficial  results,  while  shell  marl, 
and  very  frequently  chalk,  are  largely  applied  to 
heavy  soils  for  the  double  purpose  of  rendering 


them  mechanically  lighter,  and  for  the  more  speedy 
solution  of  the  organic  matter  contained  in  them. 
Besides  the  chief  constituents  to  which  I  have  here 
referred,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  since  all  soils 
were  formed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  erosion  of 
rocks  under  atmospheric  and  aqueous  influences, 
they   must    contain    certain    j^roportions    of    the 
minerals   Avhicli   originally  formed   jiart  of    those 
rocks,  and  it  only  needs  a  moment's  reflection  to 
assure  us  that  in  the  chemical  changes  which  are 
constantly  taking  place   in   the   soil   these    same 
minerals   are   being   converted   into    soluble    sub- 
stances, which  plants  can  take  up,  and  by  means 
of  those  \Yonderf ul  natural  laboratories,  the  leaves, 
convert  into  apart  of  their  own  substance.  Of  these 
mineral  substances  I  will  speak  presently.     Let  us 
take  a  case  of  two  soils  called  A  and  B.     A  may  be 
rich  in  all  the  chemical  constituents  required  for  the 
growth  of,  say,  the  Orange  plant,  and  found  in  the 
ash  of  that  plant,  whilst   B  may  show  some  defi- 
ciency in  some  of  those  joarticular  constituents,  and 
yet  an  Orange  grove  on  A  might  be  a  most  lament- 
able failure,  whilst  B  might  produce  a  tolerably 
fair  crop.    The  physical  condition  of  the  soil  A  may 
be  such  that  the  process  of  solution  cannot  take 
place,  as  is  often  the  case  with  humus  imprisoned 
in  a.  stiff  clay.     Plants   cannot  live   on  the  crude 
material.     Their  food  must  be,  so  to  speak,  cooked 
for  them,  and  this  is  what  is  at  the   head  of  the 
system  of  rotation  of  cropping,  and  the  practice  of 
allowing  land  to  lie  fallow.     The  expression  "giv- 
ing the  soil  a  rest,"  applied  to  the  latter  system,  is 
a  misnomer.     What  is  really  done  is  to  give  tho 
soil   time  to  work,  time  to  resolve,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sun  and  air,  the  crude  substances  con- 
tained in  it  into  soluble  and,  so  to  speak,  properly 
cooked  plant  food.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the 
similarity  between  the  chemical  constituents  of  a 
soil  and  the  ashes  of  a  green  plant  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  criterion  of  its  suitability  for  the  growth 
of  that  plant,  and  that  tables  professing  to  guide 
the  farmer  by  means  of  such  comparisons  are  mis- 
leading.    Again,  some  plants  are  surface  feeders, 
and  others  draw  their  supplies  from  far  beneath 
the   surface.     Others  have  their  roots  formed   to 
penetrate  the  interstices  of  stony  ground,  and  others 
to  push  their  rootlets  through  stiff  soil  ;    and   no 
temptation  in  the  shape  of  chemical  constituents 
approximtting  to  their  ashes  will   induce  them  to 
alter  their  predilections   in  these   respects.      The 
theory  so  brilliantly  expounded  by  the  great  agri- 
cultural chemist.  Baron  von  Liebig,  that  the  adapta- 
bility of  a  soil  for  a  given  plant  depended  on  the 
similarity  between  the  often  minute  mineral  con- 
stituents of  one  and  the  ash  constituents  of  the 
other,  is  now  thoroughly  exploded  in  Europe  under 
the  crucial  test  of  extended  practic  il  experiment ; 
and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  a  large 
measure  of  credence  is  still  extended  to  it  in  these 
colonies.     Consequent  upon  the  proportions  which 
the  clay,   sand,  chalk,  and  humus  occupy  in  the 
soil,  it  possesses — 


sorptive  powers  of  soils  is  taken  from  Schubler,  and 
will  be  useful  in  this  connection: — 


Of  100  parts  of 

Water  ab.sorbed 

water  absorbed, 

by  100  parts. 

there  evaporate 

Percent. 

in  four  hours, 
at  00°  F. 

Sand       

25 

88-4 

Light  clay 

40 

520 

Stiff  clay 

50 

45-7 

Heavy  clay 

fil 

34-9 

Pure  clay 

70 

31-3 

Ilunuis  ". 

100 

20  5 

Rich  garden  soil 

<M 

24-5 

1.  Permeability  to  water,  &c. ;  pawer  of  absorbing 
and  retaining  moisture. 

2.  Power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  plant  foods  in 
gaseous  and  liquid  forms. 

3.  Colour. 


The  permeability  of  soils  to  water  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  many  soils  apparently  similar  will  be 
found  to  differ  largely  in  this  respect.  Fill  a  num- 
ber of  tubes  of  1  inch  in  diameter,  having  the 
lower  end  closed  by  muslin,  with  soils  of  different 
samples  ;  stand  the  tubes  upright ;  and  gently  pour 
on  water,  filling  the  tube  to  a  certain  distance 
above  the  soil.  It  will  be  found  that  in  some  soils 
the  surface  will  always  be  dry  long  before  others. 
That  soil  which  has  its  surface  soonest  dry,  while 
holding  relatively  by  weight  the  greatest  quantity 
of  water  in  its  pores,  is,  all  things  being  equal,  the 
most  fertile  soil.  Thus  the  surface  of  poor  sand 
will  soon  be  dry,  but  the  water  will  all  have  run 
through,  and  little  relative  increase  in  weight  will 
be  recorded,  while  with  an  equally  unproductive 
clay  the  surface  will  not  be  dry  for  a  long  time, 
though  the  weight  will  be  increased  consider- 
ably.    The  following  table  of  the  comparative  ab- 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  richer 
a  soil  is  in  decaying  vegetable  matter  the  more 
rapidly  and  extensively  it  will  absorb  water,  while 
the  more  slowly  it  will  part  with  it.  This  is  not 
only  true  as  regards  the  water  which  falls  upon  a 
soil  in  the  shape  of  rain,  but  also  of  the  moisture 
deposited  in  the  shape  of  dew  and  absorbed  by  the 
soil  from  contact  with  damp  air.  The  power  of 
absorbing  and  retaining  jjlant  food  in  gaseous  and 
liquid  form  is  another  peculiar  property  which  they 
possess.  This  property  was  well  illustrated  at 
IVIerthyr  Tydvil  when  the  sewage  of  that  town  was 
poured  on  to  an  area  of  sandy  loam,  with  the  result 
that  the  water  came  through  quite  clear  and  en- 
tirely deprived  of  the  matters— chiefly  plant  foods 
in  soluble  form— which  it  had  held  in  solution  on 
suspension.  This  important  property  is  much 
more  active  in  soils  possessing  a  fair  degree  of 
humus  in  its  composition,  and  it  is  also  markedly 
more  active  in  soils  which  are  porous,  and  soils 
w'hich  are  well  worked  will  absorb  from  the  water 
which  ]jasses  through  them  far  more  plant  food  in 
a  fit  condition  for  the  inunediate  needs  of  the  plant 
than  those  which  are  allowed  to  remain  unfilled, 
and  this  is  one  great  reason  why  the  surface  of 
soils  should  be  continually  stirred  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  from  which  it  absorbs  no  small  part  of  its 
supply  of  plant  food.  I  have  divided  the  plants  in 
a  large  conservatory  into  two  equal  chisses,  of 
equal  numbers,  and  in  about  equal  states  of  health. 
I  had  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  pots  of  one 
class  continually  stirred,  and  the  surface  in  the 
other  pots  left  untouched  for  four  months  during 
the  growing  season.  The  result  was  a  most  marked 
increase  in  growth  and  improvement  in  health  on 
the  part  of  those  plants  which  had  the  surface  of 
the  soil  around  them  constantly  stirred. 

The  colour  and  texture  of  soil  have  a  great  effect 
upon  their  fertility  by  the  absorption  of  heat. 
Black  humus  soils  absorb  heat  far  more  readily 
than  those  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  the  heat  pene- 
trates to  a  greater  depth.  Anyone  can  try  this  for 
himself  by  sowing  two  boxes  of  seed,  one"  in  light- 
coloured  and  the  other  in  dark-coloured  soil.  He 
will  find  that  the  seeds  in  the  latter  will  germinate  a 
comparatively  long  time  before  those  in  the  former. 

Plants  derive  from  the  soil  the  mineral  con- 
stituents which  compose  their  ash,  and  it  is  in  the 
determination  of  the  presence,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
mineral  constituent  that  the  chemist  can  aid  the 
farmer  after  the  latter  had  either  chosen  his  soil 
with  a  due  regard  to  its  physical  qualities,  or,  by 
means  of  judicious  admixture  with  other  soils,  has 
brought  it  to  a  state  of  loam,  and  has  so  improved 
the  subsoil  as  to  secure  the  essential  free  drainage. 
The  following  methods,  which  I  have  used  in  India 
for  the  rough  determination  of  the  character  of 
soils  may  prove  useful ;  — 

1.  Weigh  an  imperial  half -pint  of  the  soil  in  its 
natural  condition.  The  result  multiplied  by  150  will 
be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  that  soil  within  a 
fraction. 

2.  Dry  the  soil  in  the  sun.  The  loss  is  the  water 
with  which  it  will  part  under  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. 

3.  Expose  the  soil  to  300°  F.  until  it  ceases  to  lose 
weight.  The  loss  on  its  original  weight  indicates  the 
total  amount  of  water  it  contains  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. 

4.  Burn  whatever  remaius.  The  loss  is  mostly  or- 
ganic matter. 

5.  Add  to  some  of  the  soil  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  presence  of  lime  is  indicated  by  an  effervescence. 
If  peroxide  of  iron  (that  is,  iron  in  its  beneficial  form) 
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is  present,  the  acid  will  quickly  become  brown  ;  and  if 
black  oxide  of  manganese  is  present,  chlorine  will  be 
evolved,  and  its  peculiar  smell  readily  recognised. 

6.  Wash  your  sample  of  soil  under  a  V(n-y  gentle  tap 
in  a  shallow  dish  or  in  a  running  stream,  so  as  to  get 
all  the  clay  out  of  it.  This  requires  snnie  time,  care 
and  patience.  What  is  left  is  insoluble  siliceous 
sand. 

7.  Dissolve  common  soda  in  a  small  enamelled 
saucepan  of  water.  Powder  some  of  your  soil ;  put 
into  the  water  and  well  boil.  Pour  the  solution  into  a 
tumbler  and  allow  to  settle,  then  pour  off  into  another 
glass  without  sediment.  It  will  be  of  a  clear  brown 
colour.  Add  vinegar  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
if  liumic  acid  be  present  in  the  earth,  brown  flakes 
will  fall  in  the  solution.     Poor  soils  jjossess  little  or  no 

'humic  acid  ;  rich  soils  contain  m^uch. 

8.  To  test  presence  of  phosphates  of  lime,  weigh  200 
grains  of  soil  into  a  glass,  pour  half  an  ounce  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  aeid  over  it ;  stir  with  a  glass  rod.  Let 
stand  for  thirty  hours,  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water ;  stir  again  and  filter  through  a  filter 
paper.  To*  the  clear  solution  add  a  httle  liquid 
ammonia,  and  if  phosphate  of  lime  be  present,  an 
amber  liquid  will  rise  to  the  top  and  float  on  the 
water. 

9.  Saltpetre  may  be  determined  by  boiling  500 
grains  of  powdered  soil  in  2  ounces  of  distilled  water. 
Cool  and  filter.  Evaporate  the  solution  to  a  teaspoon- 
ful,  and  then  dip  in  it  a  bit  of  the  margin  of  a  news- 
paper, or  other  unglazed  paper,  and  sun-dry  it.  When 
dry,  if  nitre  is  present  in  the  soil  the  piece  of  paper 
will  burn  hke  touch-paper. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT  CLAPTON. 

On  a  recent    visit    to   the    Messrs.  Low's  nur- 
series at  Clapton  I  unted  some  excellent  varie- 
ties of  the  richly-coloured  Oattleya  Percivaliana. 
One  which  has  been  called  Lowiana  very  much 
resembles   in   the   markings  the   variety  of  C. 
Trianie  known  as  Backhousiana,  having  a  broad 
feathery  central  stripe  of  deep  rose  extending 
down  the  petals,  which  are  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  in  the  majority  of  the  forms.     There  were 
also    in     the     same     house     many     thousands 
of   unflowered    Cattleya    Mossia;.     There  were 
also  numljers  of  Cattleya  Eldorado  still  in  their 
prime,  and  amongst  them  tlie  pure  wlute  form, 
■which    is    variousl}'    known  as   virginalis    and 
Wallisi.     Here  also  I  saw  the  first  of   the  C. 
Triana3    of    the    season   represented   by    some 
richly-coloured  examples.     Past  its  best  was  a 
fine   plant   of    Lit;lia    superbiens   bearing    two 
spikes  of  bloom,    the  flowers    richly   coloured. 
This  appears  to  have  left   otf  its   character  of 
being  shy  blooming  which  it   used  to  have,  as 
in  nearly  all  places  we  see  that  at  least  every 
two  years  it  sends  forth  its  flowers.     Amongst 
Cypripediums,    there   are   several   species    and 
varieties    in    flower,    such    as   C.    villosuni,  C. 
Amesianum,  C.  Sedeni  candidulum,  C.  Harrisi- 
anum,  and  a  beautiful  form  of  C.  Lathamiainun, 
a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Latham,  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,    Birmingham.     Various     Augrrecums 
are  now  showing  flower.     Of  the  Dendrobiums 
from   Burmah,  there   is   a   goodly   show   of  D. 
Wardianum,    \).    Findleyanum,  D.   cras.sinode, 
all  just  opening.     D.  pycnostachyum  is  a  very 
free  bloomei'.     Its  blooms  are  not  showy,  but 
they  are  said  to  be  sweet-scented.     D.  Jamesi- 
anum  was  just  beginning  to  open  its  flowers. 
Here  the  plants  have  done  remarkably  well  in 
quite   a  cool   house,    having    made   very  large 
growths  with  ample  foliage.  These  large  growths 
are  developing  tiowers  well    down    the  stems. 
Other  plants  in  warmer  houses  were  shown  me 
from  the  same  importation,  but  the  cool  house 
plants  were  by  far  the  best.     One  of  the  freest 
growing  plants  from  India  is  perhaps  Saccola- 
bium  giganteum,   which  is  now   displaying  its 
trusses  of  blooms,  which   are  bright  in  colour 


and  deliciou.sly  scented.  The  beautiful  small 
growing  Vanda  lamellata  Boxalli  from  Manilla 
is  also  in  flower.  The  racemes  of  this  are  longer 
than  in  the  typical  plant  and  the  individual 
flowers  more  brightly  coloured,  the.se  being 
creamy  white  or  ci-eamy  yellow,  suff'used  with 
reddish  brown,  the  lip  purplish  rose  spotted 
with  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same  colour.  The 
plant  is  not  seen  so  much  as  it  deserves.  Vanda 
Amesiana  also  appears  to  be  a  winter  bloomer, 
great  numljers  being  in  full  flower.  It  blooms 
very  freely.  None  liave  yet  appeared  that  can 
equal  the  original  plant  which  went  to  America. 
The  first  plant  came  from  a  difl'erent  spot,  and 
some  years  before  the  plants  which  were  intro- 
duced with  the  equally  beautiful  V.  Kimballi- 
ana.  Saccolabium  bellinum  is  now  in  great 
beauty.     Tliis,  I  think,  is  much  earlier  than  I 


blooms,  and  upon  each  spike  the  peculiar  di- 
morphism in  the  flowers  is  very  remarkable. 
This  species  used  to  flower  well  some  thirty 
years  ago  with  the  late  Mr.  Rucker,  of  Wands- 
worth. The  plant  was  discovered  and  sent 
home  by  Mr.  Hugh  Low  (now  Sir  Hugh).  It 
was  named  by  Lindley  Vanda  Lowi,  but  the 
Germ.an  professor  has  removed  it  to  the  genus 
Renanthera.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Dendrobium  Veitchianum  (ir.  i?.). — This 
evidently  is  your  plant,  which  you  say  is  flowering 
so  well.  No  doubt  the  cutting  given  it  by  the  for- 
mer gardener  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
'J'he  plant  broke  well,  and  it  took  several  years  to 
produce  ten  flowering  leading  shoots.  I  have  never 
seen  a  plant  with  this  number  of  flowering  growths. 
The  plant  is  a  variety  of  the  species  known  as  D. 


Pergola  of  wood.     (For  description,  SL^e  p.  107) 


have  ever  seen  it.  Some  plants  from  a  now  lo- 
cality which  are  showing  flower  are  expected  to 
yield  something  new  and  startling.  Phalienop- 
sids  are  here  in  great  nuudiers,  and  the  spikes 
of  flowers  will  indeed  produce  a  fine  ett'ect  if  the 
fog  keeps  oft'.  The  beautifully  spotted  P. 
Stuartiana,  P.  leucoi-rhoda,  and  some  very 
richly  cohiured  forms  of  P.  Schillci-iana  are 
amongst  the  mo.st  conspicuous  forms  yet  open. 
Another  of  BoxalFs  achievements  is  the  intro- 
duction in  a  good  state  of  a  quantity  of  that 
remarkable  plant,  Renanthera  Lowi.  Here  are 
to  be  seen  something  like  100  fine  well-rooted 
young  plants  of  this  species.  These  no  doubt 
will  be  some  years  before  they  arrive  at  afiower- 
ing  size.  There  are  also  some  other  large  plants 
that  have  been  established  in  native  pots.  One 
of  these  has  now  three  of  its  long  spikes  of 
bloom  carrying  respectively  seventeen,  sixteen, 
and  twelve  flowers,  thus  making  in  all  forty-fi\e 


macrophyllura,  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  but  which 
has  never  yet  been  introduced  in  a  living  state.  I). 
Veitchianum  is  a  native  of  Java,  where  it  is  said 
to  inhabit  very  hot.  moist  places,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  difficult  plant  to  manage.— W.  H.  G. 

Epidendrum  stenopetalum.— Flowers  of  this 
very  attracti\'e  and.  I  tliink.  somewhat  rare  species 
come  to  me  from  JNIessrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  of 
tlie  Hextable  Nurseries.  The  stems  are  from  a 
foot  to  IS  inches  or  more  high,  the  flowers  deep 
rosy  mauve,  having  a  very  distinct  square  white 
patch  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  It  is  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Tropical  America  and  in  Dutch 
'Guinna.  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  Cattleya 
house  suits  it  best. — G. 

Oncidium  Jonesianum. — I  fully  agree  with 
the  observations  of  "  W.  H.  G."  as  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  pretty  species  being  greatly  misunder- 
stood. For  a  time  I  grew  luy  plants  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  but  as  they  appeared  to  be  degenerating,  I 
removed  them  to  the   warmest  house,  where  the 
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growth  has  been  much  freer.  I  think  the  young 
roots  dislike  sunshine,  although  the  curious  leaves 
will  stand  a  fair  amount.  Taking  this  into  account, 
I  have  hung  the  rafts  against  the  end  of  the  house, 
the  points  of  the  roots  thereby  being  sheltered. 
Being  such  a  pretty  species,  it  is  well  worth  culti- 
vating, the  flowers  being  very  useful  for  cutting.— r 
A.  Y. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


A  note  from  Newry. — Spring  has  set  in  here, 
and  in  sunny  spots  the  Aconite  is  in  full  flower. 
Large  masses  of  Elwes'  Snowdrop  are  sheets  of 
white,  while  many  other  kinds  are  opening.  Crocus 
Imperati  and  Iris  histrioides  are  lovely.  I.  Bakeri- 
ana  continues  to  open  its  charming  black-blue, 
white,  and  azure  flowers.  Cyclamen  coum  is  bright 
and  cheery.  Christmas  Roses  and  many  Lenten 
Roses  are  fully  open,  and  there  is  a  general  rush 
forward  on  the  part  of  all  spring  bulbs. — T.  Smith. 

Rose  White  Lady.— AVe  observe  in  The  Gar- 
den of  January  lU,  p.  62,  your  correspondent 
"  Ridgewood  "  says  he  can  see  "  very  little,  if  any, 
diffiereme  between  White  Lady  and  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam."  As  the  introducers  of  the  former,  we 
ask  permission  to  say  that  they  are  very  different, 
as  we  have  abundantly  testified  by  showing  them 
repeatedly  side  by  side  at  various  exhibitions. 
IVhite  Lady  was  seen  when  in  bloom  here  last 
summer  by  many  rosarians,  amateur  and  trade, 
and  pronounced  absolutely  distinct  both  in  colour 
and  form  of  flower,  many  expressing  the  opinion  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  garden  Roses.  The 
growth  is  also  more  vigorous  than  that  of  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam.  We  have  good  ground  for  supposing 
that  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  has  been  sold  under 
the  name  of  White  Lady,  which  miy  perhaps  ac- 
count for  your  correspondent's  opinion  as  expressed 
in  the  article  in  question,  but  if  be  will  come  and 
see  the  true  variety  of  White  Lady  in  bloom  here 
next  summer,  we  are  sure  he  will  no  longer  have 
any  doubt  as  to  its  distinctness. — Wm.  Paul  and 
Son,  Wattkani  Cross. 

Phalesnopsis  Schilleriana. — Since  the  dis- 
psrsal  of  the  late  Mr.  Partington's  famous  collection 
of  Phalasnopsids  at  Cheshunt,  no  private  establish- 
ment has  shown  the  capabilities  of  this  genus  more 
strikingly  than  that  of  Mr.  F.  Wigan,  East  Sheen. 
In  the  matter  of  foliage  alone,  most  of  the  plants 
grown  there  make  charming  pictures,  some  of  the 
beautifully  mottled  leaves  of  P.  Schilleriana,  for 
instance,  being  over  a  foot  in  length.  Notwith- 
standing the  fogs  which  occurred  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  and  destroyed  many  of  the  spikes  of 
this  species,  there  is  still  a  fine  show  of  bloom, 
some  specimens  having  huge  branching  spikes 
carrying  several  scores  of  flowers.  Taken  alto- 
gether, there  is  no  more  desirable  species  of  Phalse- 
nopsis  than  P.  Schilleriana.  Whilst  not  inferior  to 
any  of  the  species  in  beauty,  it  is  the  most  abun- 
dant flowering  of  any.  It  is  on  record,  indeed, 
that  a  single  inflorescence  has  borne  174  flowers. 
Each  blossom  is  2.V  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  delicate  mauve, 
varying  considerably  in  depth  of  shade  in  different 
plants.  The  lip  is  distinctly  three-lobed,  the  cen- 
tral one  of  these  again  dividing  into  two  outwardly 
curving  horns  ;  it  is  nearly  like  the  petals  in  colour, 
but  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  and  the  centre 
bears  a  yellow  callus.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  1.860.— B. 

Odontoglossum  pulchellum.— It  is   now  a 

little  over  half  a  century  since  this  pretty  Odonto- 
glot  was  first  flowered  in  England,  the  credit  of 
this  feat  (a  more  notewortliy  one  in  those  days 
than  would  be  the  case  now)  belonging  to  the 
veteran  orchidist,  Mr.  Bateman,  whose  monograph 
of  this  genus  is  one  of  the  classics  in  Orchid 
literature.  It  had  been  discovered  in  Guatemala 
and  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Ure-Skinner.  Owing  pro- 
bably to  the  wealth  of  Odontoglossums  now  avail- 
able to  the  cultivator — many  of  which  this  species 
cannot  be  said  to  rival  in  showiness — it  is  not  very 
extensively  grown.     Its  flowers  have,  however,  a 


quiet  delicate  beauty  distinct  from  that  of  any 
other  species,  which,  combined  with  their  charm- 
ing fragrance,  entitle  it  to  a  wider  notice,  especially 
as  it  flowers  so  early  in  the  year  as  January  and 
February.  Its  pseudo-bulbs  are  compressed,  about 
3  inches  high,  and  bear  two  or  three  long,  narrow, 
almost  Grass-like  leaves.  The  erect  scapes  carry 
from  six  to  ten  flowers,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  yellow  disc  on  the  lip,  are  of  a  pure  glis- 
tening white.  There  are  two  forms  in  cultivation, 
the  smaller-flowered  being  sometimes  known  as 
O.  Egertoni,  the  other  as  O.  pulchellum  var.  majus 
or  var.  grandiflorum;  the  latter  has  flowers  about 
an  inch  aci-oss  and  slightly  more  in  vertical  dia- 
meter. The  species  is  one  of  the  most  easily  cul- 
tivated of  Odontoglots,  the  deep  green  foliage  of  its 
thickly  clustered  pseudo-bulbs  rendering  it  pleas- 
ing at  all  times. 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  HORTI- 
CULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

The  following  preliminary  prospectus  of  a  horti- 
cultural exhibition  to  be  held  in  London  during 
the  present  year  lias  been  sent  to  us  : — 

The  great  international  horticultural  exhibition, 
to  be  held  this  year  in  the  grounds  at  Earl's  Court, 
which  have  been  secured  from  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict RsiilwayCo.  forthis  purpose,  will  be  opened  on 
the  14th  of  May.  It  will  displaythe  stateof  progress 
of  horticultural  science,  taste,  resources,  imple- 
ments and  plant  culture  at  the  present  date;  and, 
in  addition,  the  various  departments  and  exhibits 
will  serve  as  models,  not  only  for  the  possessors 
and  managers  of  estates,  but  for  each  and  every 
one  who  loves  a  garden.  An  abounding  profusion 
of  plants  and  flowers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
will  display  their  beauties  of  form  and  colour, 
grouped  for  effect  in  a  garden  charmingly  laid 
out,  both  under  cover  and  in  the  open,  in  one  of 
the  few  available  spaces  in  London.  There  will 
also  be  music  of  the  highest  class,  the  buildings 
and  grounds  will  be  brilliantly  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  everything  will  be  done  to  ensure  that 
this  exhibition  -which  appeals  so  much  to  the 
great  English  love  of  gardening— shall  be  a  suc- 
cess. 

Here  will  be  found  examples  of  the  gardens  of 
all  ages,  including  restorations  of  the  ancient  gar- 
dens of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  ;  copies  of  those 
in  China  and  Japan,  and  types  of  the  Baronial, 
Italian,  Tudor,  Jacobean,  Georgian  and  Victorian 
eras.  A  large  sub-troi)ical  garden  will  also  form 
a  feature  of  the  attractions.  The  Tea  gardens  of 
India  and  Ceylon  will  be  represented,  illustrating 
the  growth  of  the  Tea  plant  and  the  manner  of 
drying  and  manipulating  the  leaves.  A  model  cot- 
tage garden  and  allotment  ground  will  be  shown, 
demonstrating  practically  what  can  be  done  in  a 
limited  area. 

This  exhibition  will  be  not  only  representative  of 
all  that  is  being  done  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
promote  horticulture,  but,  in  addition,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  foreign  countries, 
especially  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
will  co-operate"  to  show  the  progress  in  their  re- 
spective lands.  This  will  be  interesting,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  display  of  the  beautiful  objects 
sent  over,  but  as  demonstrating  the  manner  of 
overcoming  different  climatic  conditions,  and  also 
the  careful  treatment  adopted  abroad. 

FTower  and  fruit  shows  will  be  held  periodically. 

There  will  be  flower  fStes,  besides  special  ex- 
hibits of  American  plants.  Orchids,  herbaceous 
plants,  &c. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  in  practical  gar- 
dening will  be  given  regularly,  and  competitions 
in  garden  design  and  in  gardening  operations  will 
be  held  and  prizes  offered. 

Pictures  representing  all  phases  of  the  art  of 
gardening,  as  well  as  photographs  of  particular 
trees  and  scenes,  will  be  exhibited,  and  a  reference 
library  is  being  collected. 

There  will  be  exhibits  of  new  and  rare  and  of 
special  collections  of  plants  ;  seeds  ;  conservatories, 
greenhouses,  methods  of  heating,  ventilating,  glaz- 


ing, and  general  construction  ;  garden  requisites, 
tools,  and  all  labour-saving  machinery ;  stotuary, 
vases,  edgings  ;  rockwork  and  ferneries  ;  fountains, 
seats,  tents,  and  summerhouses;  fencing;  draining 
methods  ;  decorations,  and  all  objects  and  appli- 
ances that  tend  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  a  garden, 
or  are  necessary  to  its  working. 

Medals  (both  gold  and  silver)  and  certificates 
will  be  awarded  by  the  most  capable  judges,  in 
addition  to  considerable  money  prizes. 

The  entire  net  profits  will  be  devoted  to  such 
gardening  institutions  as  the  executive  committee 
may  select. 

H.  E.  MiLNEB,  F.LS.,  Assoc.  M.Inst  C.E.,  Chiir- 
man,  of  the  Exeofdive  Committtc. 

G.  A.  Lo\'BDAy,  B.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 
TemporaTy  ojKces :  n.  Grocers'  Hall  Court,  Poultri/, 


Obituary. 


Mr.  Jas.  Taplio.— We  regret  to  learn  from 
Oarrku  and  Forest  that  Mr.  James  Taplin,  at  one 
time  gardener  at  Chatsworth,  died  lately  at  his 
home  in  Mavwood,  New  Jersey.  Our  readers  may 
have  noticed  letters  from  him  now  and  then  m 
The  Garden.  We  believe  he  established  a  very 
good  business  in  America.  He  was  in  his  sixty- 
first  year. 

Eobert  Parker.— We  have  also  to  announce 
the  death  on  the  21st  inst.,  at  the  age  of  65,  of  Mr. 
R.  J.  Parker.  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Parker  was  well 
known  in  the  gardening  world  of  London,  but  during 
the  last  few  years  he  had  retired  from  business.  He 
originally,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Williams,  es- 
tablished the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  HoUoway.  This  partnership  was  dissolved 
and  Mr.  Parker  removed  to  Tooting,  where  he 
made  a  very  interesting  nursery  of  hardy  plants. 


Grafting  Coniferse.  — Would  some  of  your 
readers  give  their  experience  in  grafting  Goniferae 
both  in  and  out  of  doors,  particularly  the  latter,  as  1 
have  a  few  varieties  of  rare  Mexican  Pinuses  that  have 
not  yet  produced  fertile  seeds,  and  I  have  thought  it 
justpossible  to  increase  them  by  grafting  on  P.  m- 
siguis  or  other  suitable  stock.  I  remember  about 
thirty  years  ago  seeing  one  of  the  rarer  Piceas  gratted 
on  the  "silver  Fir  out  of  doors,  and  doing  well  the  first 
year  or  so,  but  lost  sight  of  it  afterwards. — Patula. 

Crickets  in  vinery.— "J.  W."  will  find  the 
foUowiug  get  rid  of  the  crickets  in  his  vinery :  Mrs  two 
ounces  of  arsenic  with  half  a  pound  of  oatmeal  and  a 
Uttle  coarse  browu  sugar.  Put  a  little  of  the  mixture 
(oil  pieces  of  paper)  on  the  floor  and  borders  of  the 
house  at  night,  taking  the  papers  up  in  the  morning  tor 
fear  of  accident.  I  lost  half  a  crop  of  Grapes  in  a 
vinery  here  last  year  by  crickets  eatmg  the  buds  as 
the  Vines  were  breaking.  I  was  advised  to  try  the 
above  mixture  ;  it  cleared  them  all  out  in  a  few  nights, 
and  I  have  not  seen  one  about  the  house  since. — Bobt. 
Goodall. 

Forcing  Lilacs —I  should  be  grateful  if  some- 
one who  has  had  experience  in  forcing  Lilacs  would 
answer  the  following  questions : — 

(1)  Is  it  possible  to  force  such  varieties  as  Charles 
X  so  that  the  flowers  shall  be  perfectly  white,  and 
for  the  plant  to  he  well  clothed  with  green  foliage  at 
the  same  time  ? 

(2)  Is  there  any  white  variety  wluch  wUl  force  as 
readily  and  flower  as  profusely  as  the  above  ?■ 

At  the  present  time  I  have  medium-sized  plants 
of  the  above  variety  with  from  thirty  to  forty 
trusses  of  beautiful  white  flowers  on  them,  but 
they  are  devoid  of  leaves,  consequently  not  so 
serviceable  for  room  decoration  as  could  be  de- 
sired.—INQCIRER. 

Names  of  plants.- -l?ir.  Chalmem.— Torn 
flowers  remind  me  of  a  good  variety  of  La;lia  pedun- 

cularis. Thomas   Griffiths.— 1,    Lselia    Gouldiana  ; 

2,    Lajlia  autumnalis  ;    3,    Lceha   superbieus. Geo. 

Meadows.— 1,  Lselia  harpophylla ;  2,  Phalaenopsis 
Stuartiana ;   3,    Dendrobium   nohile  album,    hut  very 

deeply  coloured  in  the  Up. M.  R. — Laelia  superbiens 

Quesneliana. J.   S.    W.—1,   Cattleya   TrianiB  ;    2, 

Laelia  a^bida;  3,  Cattleya  Eldorado. 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 


TOWN  PLANTING. 
(  Contitmed  from  p.  90. ) 

The  Maiden-hair  Tbee  (Salisburia  or  Ginkgo 
biloba)  well  merits  a  second  place  in  the  list  of 
such  trees  as  have  been  found  suitable  for  plant- 
ing in  smoke-infested  districts.  So  far  as  London 
is  concerned,  the  tree  must  certainly  hold  a  high 
place,  as  at  no  less  than  five  districts  in  and  around 
the  metropolis,  and  such  districts,  too,  where  one 
is  almost  stifled  with  atmospheric  impurities,  it 
thrives  with  unwonted  vigour  aufj  puts  on  a 
freshness  of  foliage  tint  that  is  quite  remarkable. 
Even  in  the  smoke  of  Chelsea  may  be  seen  spe- 
cimens of  no  mean  size,  and  whose  appearance 
denotes  perfect  unity  with  their  surroundings.  Late 
in  the  season,  and  when  just  about  to  be  shed, 
the  leaves  of  the  Maiden-hair  Tree  betray  little 
evidence  of  the  almost  incessant  struggle  that 
must  go  on  between  vegetation  and  the  smoke  and 
filth  of  our  towns  and  cities.  But  not  only  in 
London  is  the  Maiden-hair  Tree  valued  for  its  pecu- 
liar properties  of  withstanding  smoke,  as  in  several 
others  of  our  large  towns  where  the  air  is  vitiated 
with  impurities  it  succeeds  in  a  manner  that  is 
truly  remarkable.  The  thick  shining  leaves  and 
generally  robust  constitution  of  the  tree  have,  no 
doubt,  much  to  do  with  its  powers  of  withstanding 
long-continued  exposure  to  the  generally  deleterious 
effects  of  a  confined  atmosphere.  Another  advan- 
tage the  tree  has  is  that  the  foliage,  being  stiff 
and  shining,  is  readily  washed  by  the  rain,  while 
the  annual  shedding  of  the  leaves  goes  a  long 
way  towards  casting  off  the  sooty  scum  or  no- 
dules which  work  such  havoc  in  rough  or  hairy- 
leaved  subjects.  Some  people  may  think  that 
the  Maiden  -  hair  Tree  does  not  deserve  a 
second  place  in  the  list  of  town  trees,  but  my 
own  observations  and  notes,  taken  principally  in 
the  great  metropolis,  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  second  best  town  tree  that  we  have  yet  become 
acquainted  with. 

The  Black  Italian  Poplah  (Populus  monili- 
fera),  though  for  many  reasons  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  general  planting,  has  proved  itself 
one  of  the  very  best  trees  for  town  embellish- 
ment, it  standing  smoke  and  chemical  fumes  well, 
and  as  it  grows  quickly  it  soon  forms  a  mass  of  green 
in  almost  any  class  of  soil.  In  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow it  grows  freely,  while  the  numerous  fine  speci- 
mens scattered  about  in  various  stuffy  parts  of 
London  tell  us  that  the  tree  must  not  be  passed 
over  for  planting  in  smoky  localities.  A  word  of 
w.arning  is,  however,  necessary  regarding  this 
Poplar,  and  that  is,  it  should  be  planted  sparingly, 
and  if  possible  not  too  near  dwelling  houses,  for 
the  wood  is  short-grained,  the  tree,  therefore,  being 
liable  to  get  broken  over  during  stormy  weatlier.  In 
the 

Ailanthus,  OB  Tbee  op  Heaven  (Ailanthus 
glandulosa),  we  have  another  excellent  tree  of 
medium  growth  for  town  planting.  It  is  able  to 
do  battle  with  the  impurities  of  a  town  atmosphere 
in  a  certainly  most  remarkable  manner,  as  may  be 
noticed  in  many  of  the  London  streets  and  bye- 
ways.  On  the  Continent  the  tree  is  largely  used 
for  boulevard  and  street  planting,  while  at  home 
almost  every  town  and  city  can  boast  of  its  Ailan- 
thus. Being  a  tree  of  particular  beauty  from  its 
rich  spreading  foliage,  extra  value  is  thus  im- 
parted, while  when  quite  established  it  grows  with 
great  freedom,  and  is  a  by  no  means  particular 
subject  as  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted. 

The  False  Acacia  (Robinia  Pseudacacia)  is 
another  tree  of  the  greatest  value  for  withstanding 
the  smoke  and  filth  of  our  large  towns.  Bven  in 
dry,  warm  summers,  and  when  most  trees  begin  to 
show  signs  of  the  evident  struggle  they  are  con- 
tinually carrying  on,  the  Acacia  looks  bright  and 
happy,  a  shower  of  rain  causing  the  dusty  foliage 
to  assume  that  lively  green  tint  for  which  the 
tree  is  so  remarkable.  Then  as  an  ornamental 
flowering  tree  the  Acacia  is  perhaps  surpassed  by 
no  other,  the  festoons  of  the  purest  white  flowers 


being  produced  in  rich  abundance  and  imparting 
to  the  tree  an  appearance  that  well  merits  the 
share  of  attention  it  usually  receives.  Few  soils 
come  amiss  to  the  False  Acacia,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  reproduces  itself  is  re- 
markable. The  best  varieties  for  town  planting 
are  microphylla,  Decaisneana,  and  sophorsefolia, 
while  of  the  "upright-habited  kinds  several  are  de- 
sirable. Almost  by  the  hundred  may  the  False 
Acacia  be  seen  growing  in  London  and  most  other 
English  towns,  while  on  the  Continent  it  is  much 
islanted  as  a  street  and  boulevard  tree. 

A.  D.  W. 
(To  ie  continued.) 


NATURAL  FORESTS. 
In  a  natural  forest  there  is  a  very  small  proportio" 
of  perfectly  formed  trees  ;  and  these  occur  only  i" 
such  places  as  permit  some  individuals  to  stand 
isolated  from,  the  rest,  and  to  spread  out  their 
branches  to  their  full  extent.  When  we  walk  in  a 
forest,  we  observe  several  conditions  which  are 
favourable  to  this  full  expansion  of  their  forms. 
On  the  borders  of  a  pond  or  morass,  or  of  an  exten- 
sive quarry,  the  trees  extend  their  branches  into 
the  opening  ;  but  as  they  are  cramped  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  they  are  only  half  developed.  But  this 
expansion  takes  jilace  on  the  side  that  is  exposed 
to  view  ;  hence  the  incomparable  beauty  of  a  wood 
on  the  borders  of  a  pond,  or  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  as  viewed  from  the  water  ;  also  of  a  wood  on 
the  outside  of  an  islet  in  a  lake  or  river.  Fissures 
or  cavities  sometimes  occur  in  a  large  rock,  allow- 
ing a  solitary  tree  that  has  become  rooted  there  to 
attain  its  fidl  proportions.  It  is  in  such  places 
and  on  sudden  eminences  that  rise  above  the  forest 
level — on  a  precipice,  for  example,  that  overlooks 
the  surrounding  wood— that  the  forest  shows  in- 
dividual trees  possessing  the  characters  of  stan- 
dards, like  those  we  see  by  the  roadsides  and  in 
the  open  field.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that 
a  primitive  forest  must  contain  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  perfect  trees  ;  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  occupants  of  land  cleared  by  cultivation, 
and  may  be  found  also  among  the  sparse  growth 
of  timber  that  has  come  up  in  pasture  land,  where 
the  constant  browsing  of  cattle  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  any  dense  assemblages. 

In  the  south  of  Europe  many  of  the  woods  are 
mere  plantations,  in  which  the  trees  were  first  set 
in  rows,  with  straight  avenues,  or  vistas,  passing 
directly  through  tliem  from  different  points.  In 
an  assemblageof  this  kind  there  can  be  nothing  of 
that  interesting  variety  observed  in  a  natural  forest, 
and  which  is  manifestly  wanting  even  in  woods 
planted  with  direct  reference  to  the  attainment  of 
these  natural  appearances.  "  It  is  curious  to  see," 
as  Gilpin  remarks,  "  with  what  richness  of  inven- 
tion, if  I  may  so  speak,  Nature  mixes  and  inter- 
mixes her  trees,  and  shapes  them  into  such  a 
wonderful  variety  of  groups  and  beautiful  forms. 
Art  may  admire  and  attempt  to  plant  and  to  form 
combinations  like  hers;  but  whoever  observes  the 
wild  combinations  of  a  forest,  and  compares  them 
with  the  attempts  of  art,  has  little  taste  if  he  does 
not  acknowledge  with  astonishment  the  superiority 
of  Nature's  workmanship."  When  a  tract  is  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  tall  trees,  especially  of 
Pines,  which  have  but  little  underbrush,  the  wood 
represents  overhead  a  vast  canopy  of  verdure  suji- 
ported  by  innumerable  lofty  pillars.  No  one  could 
enter  these  dark  solitudes  without  feeling  a  deep 
impression  of  sublimity,  especially  if  it  be  an  hour 
of  general  stillness  of  the  winds.  The  voices  of 
animals  and  of  birds,  particularly  the  hammering 
of  the  woodpecker,  serve  to  magnify  o\ir  percep- 
tions of  grandeur.  A  very  slight  sound,  during  a 
calm  in  one  of  these  deep  woods,  like  the  ticking 
of  a  clock  in  a  vast  hall,  has  a  distinctness  almost 
startling,  especially  if  there  be  but  little  under- 
growth. These  feeble  sounds  afford  one  a  more 
vivid  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  place  than 
louder  sounds,  that  differ  less  from  those  we  hear 
in  the  open  plain. 

In   a   grove  we  experience  different  sensations. 
Here  pleasantness  and  cheerfulness  are  combined. 


and  the  feeling  of  grandeur  is  excited  only  perhaps 
by  the  sight  of  some  noble  tree.  In  a  grove  the 
trees  are  generally  well  formed,  many  of  them  being 
nearly  perfect  in  their  proportions.  Their  shadows 
are  cast  separately  upon  the  ground,  which  is  green 
beneath  them  as  in  an  orchard.  If  we  look  upon 
ithem  from  a  near  eminence,  we  observe  a  variety 
of  outlines,  and  may  identify  the  different  species  ■ 
by  their  shape,  while  in  the  forest  we  see  one  un- 
broken mass  of  foliage.  A  wild  wood  is  frequently 
converted  into  a  grove  by  clearing  it  of  under- 
growth and  leaving  the  space  a  grassy  lawn.  It  may 
then  yield  us  shade,  coolness,  and  other  agree:)ble 
sensations  of  a  cultivated  wood,  but  the  individual 
trees  always  retain  their  gaunt  shapes.  As  we  pro- 
ceed southward,  we  witness  a  constant  increase  of 
the  number  of  species  gathered  together  in  a  single 
group.  Nature  is  more  addicted  at  the  north  to" 
the  habit  of  classifying  her  productions  and  of 
assembling  them  in  uniform  phalanxes.  The 
painter,  on  this  account,  finds  more  to  interest  the 
eye  and  to  employ  his  pencil  in  the  picturesque 
regions  of  frost  and  snow;  while  the  botanist 
finds  more  to  exercise  his  observation  in  the 
crowded  variety  that  marks  the  region  of  perpetual 
summer. 

Trees  at  Binsted-Wyck.— I  think  it  is  about 
two  years  ago  since  I  sent  you  the  statement  of 
the  measurements  of  certain  trees,  showing  their 
increase  in  girth  in  a  given  number  of  years.  I 
hope  it  mav  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  have 
this  furthe"r  extended  according  to  enclosed  table. 
The  trees  are  measured  at  about  4  feet  from  the 

ground  :  — 

Measure- 
ment. 
Jan.  ISSS. 
ft.    in. 


Sycamore  iu  garden 

Cut-leaved  Alder  do.     .  8  0 

Oak  do.    ......  10  0 

Cryptomeriajaponicado.  2  3; 
Spanish     Chestnut    do. 

(has  been  pollarded)  13  10 
Spanish      Chestnut     in 

park 12  7 

Another  do 8  8 


Another   Oak 
Larch  do. 


Jan.  l.SSO. 
ft.  in. 
garden       7     3 
...       6     2 


^Measure- 

ment. 

Jan.  IS92. 

K.    iu. 

7  10 

'J     5 
10  11 

4    8| 

1(3    4 

14    4 
0  lOi 


J.an.  ISM. 
ft   in. 


Growth 


14  years. 

ft.  iu. 

U  il.^ 

0  11 

0  11 

2  5i 

2  6 


0 


Jan.  l.'iS:2 
ft.  in. 
Paulowuia  imperialis  iu 
garden 1  H? 


Jan. 

ft. 


OJ 


1 
1 

Growth 

in 
12  years. 

ft.   in. 

0     G 

0     4 

Growth 

in 

10  ve.ars. 

ft!  in. 

0    9i 


— W.  ^XicviHA^, Binsted-Wyclt,  Alton,  Bants. 

Picea  alba.— Although  this  tree  does  not  yield 
a  very  good  or  durable  wood,  it  is  recommended  tor 
cultivation  on  account  of  its  hardmess,  and  because  it 
will  resist  the  pressure  of  the  wind  eveii  on  the  most 
exposed  positions,  or  on  very  poor  soil.  It  should, 
therefore,  form  the  outer  belt,  say  for  five  to  ten  rows 
ou  very  exposed  ground,  and  he  loft  there  as  long  as 
possible  to  form  a  permanent  shelter-belt  for  the  more 
valuable  forest. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts  -  Wis  joioim!  «  p«6- 
liahed  i.l  ntatUi  bound  MontMn  Farla.  In  this  fonil  the 
mloimd  plates  'ai-e  best  prestreed,  and  it  U  most  suitable  for 
r,  ference  pm-iorn  to  the  issue  of  the  litilf-iieartu  voliones.  Priee 
^i.  I3rf. ;  post  free,  l.<.  9d.  Complete  set  of  lolumcs  of  The 
Garden  from  i's  comntencenieiit  to  end  oi  1S91,  fort^  vot-s  , 
price,  cloth,  £29  Ss.  .  .        r,      ,  t,  ■ 

'•Gardening  Illustrated"  Monthly  Parts.  -  r/<ij 
journal  is  published  in  neatlji  bound  Monthbj  Parts,  tii  ichich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  usiu  of  the 
iiearl  11  rol  limes.     Price  r,d.;  post  free,  Sil.  _,  .      .  ,. 

'  "Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Papts.-r;,<«  journal  is 
publisltci  in  neall«h.,.,„dMo„thlii  P«rt>,  in  icluchtorm  it  is 
most  suitaUe  for  nfercaee  predoua  to  the  issue  oj  the  t/carli/ 
volumes.     Price  5d.',  postfree,  S(Z.  -  j      . 

"Hardy  Flowers."— e"'i«!7  descnp-ions  oj  upxcards  of 
thirteen  hundrei  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arranrj'cment  culture,  <tc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  .free.  Is.  3d.  „     .   ■        .,  , 

"The  Garden  'Annual"  for  ISQ2.- Contains  Alpha- 
beticdl  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Countrp 
Seals  (containiny  over  9000)  hem  been  rerti  carejvlhi  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  aiimittel  to  be  the  most  eoiiqiletc  ever  pub- 
lished.   Price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  Bd. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAoi-tSjvcart;. 
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CHRYtANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

The  September- blooming  Chrysanthemum  Mme. 
Desgrauge  is  deservedly  popular,  there  being 
but  few  flowers  to  equal  it  for  wreath-making. 
It  blooms  in  early  autumn,  too,  and  i.s  sought 
after  when  harvest  thanksgivings  are  held  in 
most  of  our  churches.  A  grower  who  cultivates 
thousands  of  this  variety  has  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  ready  sale  for  his  flowers,  those  most 
in  demand  being  large,  well- developed  blooms, 
grown  on  something  like  the  exhibition  style. 
Mme.  Desgrange  and  its  sports  (Mrs.  Burrell, 
primrose  shade  ;  G.  Wermig,  a  deeper  yellow  ; 
and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  a  deeper  yellow  still)  are 
all  lovely  flowers.  They  are,  however,  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth  the  most  tender  of 
Chrysanthemums.  A  little  flre-heat  will  assist 
the  cuttings  to  strike,  and,  when  potted  singly, 
a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  house  should  be 
afforded  till  the  end  of  March.  Their  fine  roots 
require  a  light  gritty  mixture  of  leaf-mould  and 
sand.  Early  in  April  the  plants  will  be  ready 
for  a  shift  into  5-inch  pots  ;  an  equal  portion 
of  loam  may  be  employed  with  the  leaf-mould 
this  time.  Stand  them  now  in  frames  and 
admit  air  freely,  but  do  not  be  too  free  with 
water  for  a  week  or  two.  In  about  six  weeks 
they  will  be  large  and  strong  enough  for  the 
final  potting.  A  similar  compost  to  that  al- 
ready named,  with  a  good  quantity  of  rotted 
manure,  is  suitable.  Pot  firmly  and  use  8-inch 
pots,  carefully  drained.  Each  plant  should  have 
a  stick  about  2  feet  long.  It  is  well  to  use 
pieces  of  tile  or  wood  to  stand  the  pots  on 
to  prevent  the  drainage  from  getting  clogged. 
If  a  good  head  of  blooto  be  desired,  do  not 
pinch  the  shoots  or  disbud.  In  this  way 
excellent  bushy  specimens  can  be  obtained. 
Should,  however,  largely  developed  flowers  be 
the  cultivator's  wish,  then  cut  away  about  6 
inches  of  the  single  stem  the  last  week  in  May. 
The  growths  that  proceed  from  this  lower  part 
of  the  plant  will  attain  a  height  of  1  foot  or 
more  before  flower-buds  appear.  These  buds 
should  be  secured.  One  plant  may  cany  from 
three  to  six  blooms,  according  to  its  strength.  I 
have  found  the  Desgrange  family  impatient  of 
stimulants.  An  occasional  watering  with  that 
made  from  soot  or  from  cow  manure,  given 
after  the  buds  are  set,  will  assist  in  putting  size 
into  the  blooms.  In  any  case,  err  on  the  side 
of  weak  applications.  Place  the  plants  under 
glass  when  the  flowers  show  colour  and  let 
abundance  of  air  always  play  among  them. 
Shade  during  the  sunniest  parts  of  the  day. 
Mme.  Desgrange  and  its  sports  are  so  distinct 
and  pretty,  that  I  fear  few  if  any  among  the 
best  of  new  sorts  from  France  introduced  this 
year  will  attain  to  their  high  standard  of  excel-' 
lence.  About  the  best  is  M.  Gustavo  Gruner- 
wald.  It  is  not  a  tall  grower,  produces  its 
blooms  freely,  and  has  not  inaptly  been  likened 
to  a  pink  Desgrange.  Souvenir  de  M.  Menier 
was  sent  out  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  should 
bs  extensively  grown.  The  plant  is  about  a 
yard  in  height,  and  the  flowers  when  disbudded 
come  very  large  and  rich  deep  crimson  in 
colour.  This  blooms  in  September.  Mile. 
Leonie  Lassalli,  ivory-white,  is  another  pretty 
early     kind.       The    flowers     are     of     medium 


size  and  reflexed  in  form,  i  Arthur  Crepey, 
Mme.  Leon  Collin,  Rose  Lang,  P.  Radwlli, 
and  Grace  Attick  have  been  well  tried  and 
foinid  wanting. 

From  early  varieties  T  should  like  to  step  to 
late  ones  so  that  a  kind  may  be  recommended 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  growers  who 
try  to  lengthen  the  Chrysanthemum  season, 
namely,  L.  Canning.  It  came  from  America 
witli  an  excellent  reputation,  but  as  yet  I  have 
failed  to  get  a  large  bloom  of  it.  The  crown- 
buds  have  a  bad  habit  of  coming  blind.  This 
has  been  noticed  in  other  collections  as  well, 
nor  have  I  seen  the  variety  at  exhibitions,  so 
that  it  may  be  a  general  complaint.  But  this 
year,  after  observing  the  non- formation  of  the 
crown-buds,  I  let  the  plants  grow  as  they  liked 
and  they  made  capital  bushes  about  3  feet  high, 
which  were  covered  with  flowers  at  Christ- 
mas. The  blooms  are  pure  white  and  have  the 
Japanese  shape,  every  one  filled  with  florets  to 
the  centre.  When  better  known,  the  kind  so 
often  seen  in  florists'  windows.  Lady  T.  Law- 
rence, should  retire  in  its  favour.  The  older 
kind,  Virginale,  a  small  Anemone  pompon,  has 
often  been  named  and  praised.  A  houseful  of 
this,  grown  without  stopping,  was  among  the 
best  things  seen  in  the  way  of  Chrysanthemums 
a  week  before  Christmas  ;  Golden  Gem  in  the 
same  garden  was  very  fine  also.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  firm  hold  the  Chrysanthemum  has  got, 
and  we  see  on  all  sides  a  keen  desire  to  obtain 
new  varieties.  When  they  are  obtained  this 
enthusiasm  leads  us  sometimes  to  give  them  as 
we  think  extra  attention.  We  become  fidgety, 
and  the  valuable  cuttings  are  shifted  here  and 
there,  water  is  not  allowed  to  touch  them,  and 
in  the  end  we  lose  them  by  kindness  or  cod- 
dling. If  we  coukV  but  treat  them  in  the  or- 
dinary way  all  would  be  well. 

The  most  of  our  Chrysanthemums  are  well 
looted,  and  are  now,  early  February,  being 
potted  singly  into  3-inch  and  4-inch  pots.  1 
favour  a  soil  chiefly  of  decayed  leaves  and  sand 
with  a  small  quantity,  say,  a  5-inch  potful,  of 
bone-dust  to  three  bushels  of  the  compost.  This 
gives  health  and  strength  as  the  young  plants 
grow.  They  will  remain  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
in  the  house  where  they  have  been  rooted. 
The  house  is  kept  closed,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
water  will  be  given  overhead  each  morning. 
After  this  time  I  shall  place  them  in  cold 
frames  and  gradually  harden  them.  Varieties 
of  the  incurved  section,  also  most  of  the  Japan- 
ese, require  a  long  season  of  growth  if  blooms 
of  exhibition  standard  are  to  be  had.  There 
are  a  few,  however,  which  the  merest  tyro  \yill 
have  noticed  very  distinct  and  much  alike 
in  growth,  namely,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  and  Beauty  of  Castlewood,  that  have 
given  better  results  when  struck  from  this  time. 
Oftentimes  the  autumn  cutthigs  get  hard  and 
refuse  to  root  ;  whereas  soft  little  tips  about 
2  inches  long,  which  should  be  plentiful  on  old 
stools,  strike  root  in  a  very  short  time  and  start 
away  freely  at  once.  The  popular  white  varieties 
Avalanche  and  Eynsford  White  do  not  appear 
particularly  happy  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
These  give  capital  results  if  taking  the  cuttings 
be  deferred  till  now,  but  for  whatever  purpose 
the  Chrysanthemum  is  intended,  it  is  wise  to 
finish  striking  by  the  end  of  this  month.  I  have 
tried  various  mixtures  for  cuttings,  and  find  cocoa 
fibre  and  sand  produce  roots  most  quickly.  It 
can  be  well  watered  every  day  without  becoming 
sour,  and  the  cuttings  seldom  flag. — H.  S.  S. 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  notes  by  Mr. 

Douglas,  &c.,  in  your  late  issues,  and  should  like  to 
offer"  a  few  remarks,  as  during  the  past  season  I 
have  paid  great  attention  to  the  question  of  divid- 
ing  the  incurved  and  Japanese  classes  at  exhibi- 


'ions.  Some  correspondents  seem  to  totally  ignore 
'he  fact  that  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  Chry- 
santhemum societies  is  to  "encourage  the  growth 
of  this  lovely  autumn  and  early  winter  flower." 
What  I  should  like  to  know  is  :  Do  large  classes  of 
mixed  blooms  do  as  much  as  small  separate  ones  in 
this  direction?  Of  course  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
National  Chry.santhemum  Society,  Birmingham,  or 
any  of  the  largest  societies,  but  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  by  dividing  the  classes  in  the 
medium  and  smaller  societies  much  is  done  to 
stimulate  and  increase  the  number  of  growers. 
Many  of  the  smaller  growers  will  become  exhibitors 
when  they  find  classes  to  suit  them.  I  know  many 
growers  who  are  very  successful  with  one  section, 
while  they  quite  fail  with  the  other.  Consequently, 
they  can  only  compete  in  the  sma'ler  classes ; 
whereas,  if  the  best  (i.e.,  most  va;iuable  prizes) 
were  separate,  they  could  at  any  rate  go  in  for 
one  section.  At  our  (the  Leicester  and  Mid- 
land) show  last  November  the  experience  was 
quite  contrary  to  that  at  Hull.  The  classes  were 
divided,  and  the  entries  were  ten  21  incurved  and 
eleven  24  Japanese  against  three  48  mixed  blooms 
for  the  preceding  year.  Now,  which  did  most  to 
encourage  Chrysanthemum  growing,  the  show 
which  brought  eleven  exhibitors,  or  the  one  with 
three?  Fro'm  the  tone  of  the  exhibitors,  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  public,  there  is  little  fear  of  the 
•■open  classes"  being  joined  again  for  some  time. 
— W.  Bell,  LeicesUr. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  earliest  struck  batch  of  cuttings  will  now  re- 
quire to  be  potted,  no  matter  for  what  purpose 
they  are  intended.  I  find  the  cuttings  have  struck 
better  this  year  than  they  did  last,  owmg  mamly 
to  their  not  being  subjected  to  so  much  dull 
weather,  consequent  on  the  long  frost  at  the  end 
of  1890  and  the  commencement  of  1891.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  allow  the  young  plants  to  become  root- 
bound  before  they  receive  their  first  shift.  A  good 
foundation  is  the  only  safe  road  to  success,  and 
this  cannot  be  secured  by  crippling  the  plants  at 
first  Where  the  cuttings  were  mserted  smgly  m 
small  pots,  no  check  whatever  will  be  given  to  the 
growth  by  pottius;,  but  where  three  or  more  cut- 
tings were  struck  in  one  pot,  some  check  must 
necessarily  occur  in  removing  them,  no  matter  how 
carefullv  this  is  done.  My  advice  is  to  always 
strike  singly  in  small  pots.  Pots  3^  inches  in  dia- 
meter are  large  enough  for  the  first  shift,  and  from 
the  3A-inch  the  next  shift  will  be  into  5i-incli  pots, 
and  finally  into  9-inch  pots,  in  which  the  plants  will 
flower.  The  compost  for  the  first  potting  shou  d 
consist  of  two  parts  fibry  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould 
and  one  part  spent  Mushroom-bed  materials,  with 
the  addition  of  some  sharp  silver  sand,  the  quan- 
titv  to  be  regulated  by  the  kind  of  loam  ;  if  this 
be"  heaw,  add  more  sand.  Crushed  charcoal  is 
good  for"  the  plants  when  the  loam  is  heavy,  as  it 
not  only  keeps  the  soil  porous,  but  acts  as  a  store- 
house for  ammonia.  If  the  soil  is  moist  when  used 
—as  it  should  be— no  water  will  be  required  for  a 
day  or  two  afterwards.  The  soil  ought  to  be 
pressed  moderately  firm  into  the  pots  to  induce  a 
fibrous  root-action  right  through  the  soil. 

The  best  position  for  the  plants  after  potting  is 
on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a  cool  house,  where 
thev  will  obtain  abundance  of  light  and  air.  No 
artificial  heat  whatever  should  be  given  at^  this 
stage,  except,  of  course,  to  keep  out  frost.  ^\  liat 
is  wanted  is  a  stout,  robust  gro\vth  without  m  any 
way  being  drawn  up  weakly,  and  this  cannot  take 
place  if  the  plants  are  subjected  to  much  heat  It 
shelves  do  not  exist,  temporary  ones  can  be  put  up 
bv  the  aid  of  boards,  some  stout  wire  and  a  few 
screws  fixed  to  the  main  rafters  of  the  house 
on  which  the  wires  are  suspended  which  support 
the  shelves.  On  each  side  of  the  shelf  there 
should  be  a  groove  to  run  the  water  off  to  one 

'^^The  question  as  to  what  the  plants  are  intended 
for  must  quickly  be  decided  after  the  first  potting. 
If  large  blooms  are  required,  it  is  best  to  allow 
the  plants  to  grow  naturally  for  a  time,  that  is 
with  one  single  stem,  until  the   first  or  natural 
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break  occurs.  From  this  point  a  number  of  extra  ' 
shoots  will  be  made,  and  from  tliese  one  must  be  ' 
selected.  The  time  of  the  first  break  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  such  as  the  variety  in  hand 
and  the  time  at  which  the  cuttings  were  inserted. 
Some  varieties  will  enter  on  this  stage  the  first 
week  in  April,  otliers  will  not  for  si.x  weeks  later. 
By  allowing  them  to  grow  somewhat  in  a  natural 
manner  the  growth  liecomes  solidified  as  it  pro- 
gresses, and  without  maturity  of  the  wood  or 
growth,  blooms  of  high  quality  cannot  be  es- 
Ijected.  In  the  case  of  specimen  or  bush  plants 
grown  for  the  number  of  their  flowers  rather  than 
for  their  individual  quality,  the  plants  should  be 
topped  at  4  inches  high"  to  induce  additional 
growths  to  fm-iu  the  future  bush.  Where  space  is 
limited  and  a  quantity  uf  flowers  is  required,  this 
method  of  growing  the  plants  can  be  recom- 
mended. Now  is  a  good  time  to  insert  cuttings 
to  form  small  bushes,  which  will  Ije  foimd  ex- 
tremely useful  for  decoration,  and  hide  the  stems 
of  taller  plants.  Two  cuttings  inserted  in  one  pot, 
afterwards  grown  on  together,  is  a  good  method  of 
obtaining  large  bushes  with  a  minimum  of  labour. 

E.  M. 


Orchids. 


SCHOMBrRGKI.AS. 
I  HAVE  flowers  of  a  .species  of  this  genus  from 
J.  Gibson  and  "  J.  H."  for  a  name,  the  former 
saying  lie  lias  three  spikes  wliicli  have  been  in 
full  beauty  for  a  month.  It  is  just  tifty  years 
since  its  discovery  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels. 
The  name  is  given  to  commemorate  the  well- 
known  traveller  in  British  Guiana,  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk.  The  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
Ltelia,  but  Schomburgkias  difler  in  having  the 
sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  and  in  having 
the  flowers  arranged  in  a  loose  panicle  at  the 
end  of  a  very  long  scape.  In  this  latter  fea- 
ture Ltelia  superbiens  comes  very  close.  All  are 
strong  growing,  some  of  them  having  hollow 
pseudo-bulbs  when  they  have  matured  their 
growth.  Schomburgkias  require  a  strong  tem- 
perature, and  the  best  place  to  grow  them  is 
along  with  the  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  and  at 
the  warmest,  end  of  the  house.  During  the 
season  of  growth  they  should  have  an  abund- 
ance of  moisture  in  the  atniosfihere.  There  are 
several  species  whicli  may  be  subjected  to  a 
slightly  lower  temperature  during  the  resting 
season,  but  all  like  full  exposure  to  the  sun  in 
summer,  saving  during  just  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  a  slight  shading  will  be  necessary. 
In  potting  they  should  be  treated  like  the 
Cattleyas  to  good  brown  peat  fibre  mixed  with 
a  little  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  Growing 
upon  rocks  naturally,  these  plants  like  good 
drainage  under  cultivation,  and  being  of  large 
growth,  a  greater  depth  of  soil  may  be  given. 

S.  UNDULATA.— This  species  is  here  noted  first 
because  I  have  flowers  now  to  hand.  It  first 
flowered  in  Mr.  Rucker's  collection  at  Wandsworth, 
he  having  received  it  from  M.  Linden,  its  discoverer. 
There  is  some  slight  variation  in  the  colour  of  these 
flowers,  but  it  is  only  iu  the  lighter  or  darker  hue 
of  fie  sepals  and  petals,  and  from  this  "J.  H." 
said  he  thought  it  was  S.  crispa,  but  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent plant.  In  S.  undulata  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  equal,  much  crimped  on  the  edges,  nearly  2 
inches  across,  and  of  a  uniform  deep  reddish-brown, 
having  a  tbree-lobed  lip  of  bright  rosy-purple.  The 
plant  is  of  strong  growth,  making  stout  fusiform 
bulbs  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  bearing  a  ]iair  of 
leaves  each  upwards  of  6  inches  long,  which  are 
leathery  in  texture  and  deep  green  in  colour.  From 
between  these  rises  the  scape,  which  is  from  2  feet 
toofeetin  length,  bearing  the  flowers  upon  the  apex. 
The  number  of  the  flowers  varies ;  the  imported  spikes 
show  the  scars  of  as  many  as  twenty  blooms,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  cultivated  plant  has  produced  more 


than  six  or  twelve.  It  is  found  in  Venezuela,  New 
Grenada,  and  Caraccas,  thus  having  a  somewhat 
wide  distribution,  which  will  account  for  the  varia- 
tion in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 

S.  CRISPA. — This  plant,  on  which  the  genus  was 
established  by  Lindley.  was  discovered  in  Guiana 
growing  upon  trees.  It  is  smaller  than  the  last- 
named  species,  and  its  fusiform  bulbs  are  some- 
what compressed,  bearing  a  pair  of  lanceolate 
leaves  some  !)  inches  long.  The  scape  rises  from 
the  apex  of  the  bulb  and  varies  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
in  length,  the  flowers  being  some  2^  inches  across  ; 
sepals  and  petals  about  equal,  much  crimped  on  the 
edges,  tawny-yellow;  lip  three-lobed,  rosy-pink.  It 
varies  somewhat  in  its  m.-irkings,  and  one  of  its 
forms  is  figured  under  the  name  of  S.  marginata. 

S.  Hdmboldti. — This  is  a  rare  plant  in  collec- 
tions, the  growths  stout,  the  flowers  large,  and 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  lilac-mauve.  The  large 
three-lobed  lip  is  bright  purple  witli  a  yellow  disc. 

S.  Lyoxsi.  named  after  Mr.  Lyons,  of  Mullingar, 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  was  long  anxiously  looked  for.  1 
think  it  has  been  successfully  imported  by  Mr. 
James  O'Brien  from  Jamaica,  whence  it  was  origin- 
ally said  to  have  been  brought.  It  is  of  strong 
growth,  its  fusiform  bulbs  being  from  9  inches 
to  a  foot  long,  bearing  two  or  three  oblong  leaves, 
which  are  each  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  The  scape  is 
.■?  feet  or  more  in  length,  terminated  by  a  many- 
flowered  raceme.  The  sepals  and  petals  have  a 
ground  colour  of  white,  which  is  more  or  less 
spotted  with  rich  purple.  The  lip  is  of  the  same 
colour,  with  several  raised  fleshy  ridges. 

S.  TIBICINIS.— This  was  first  sent  home  by  Mr 
Skinner  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  It  was  afterwards 
sent  home  to  Mr.  Bateman,  then  a  large  grower  of 
Orchids  at  Knypersley,  who  succeeded  in  bloomin_ 
it,  and  it  was  figured  in  his  "  Orchidaceie  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,"  t.  80.  It  makes  stout 
ribbed  bulbs,  which  are  each  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  long, 
bearing  two  to  three  leaves.  The  scape  is  a  yard 
or  more  long,  but  in  its  native  home  I  am  told  this 
often  rises  10  feet  in  height,  bearing  near  the  end 
a  large  pyramidal  panicle  of  handsomt  flowers  each 
nearly  S  inches  across ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
beautifully  undulated,  dark  brownish  purple  inside, 
becoming  paler  towards  the  base ;  lip  large,  three- 
lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  deep  mauve-purple  on  the 
outside,  anterior  lobe  short,  deep  rosy-purple  in 
the  front,  paler  in  the  centre.  The  throat  and 
inside  of  the  side  lobes  are  rich  yellow,  streaked 
and  veined  with  reddish-purple. 

S.  ROSEA. — A  species  from  Santa  Martha.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  of  all  the  Schomburgkias,  and 
if  so,  the  sooner  it  is  re-introduced  the  better.  In 
growth  it  resembles  the  other  species,  the  sepals 
and  petals  rich  deep  red.  the  lip  of  a  bright  rose 
colour. 

S.  Thomsoniana.— Named  by  Reichenbach  in 
honour  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  it  flowered 
some  five  years  ago.  It  is  said  to  be  a  miniature 
S.  Tibicinis  in  growth.  The  flowers  are  some  3 
inches  or  more  across ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
undulate,  creamy-white,  passing  upwards  into 
tawny  yellow  ;  lip  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  white 
without,  the  inside  streaked  with  purple,  and  the 
front  lobe  very  deep  purple. 

Wm.   Hl'(iH  GOWEK. 


Restrepia  antennifera. — Ignored  to  a  great 
extent  as  this  Orchid  is,  there  are  few  others  in 
cultivation  whose  flowers  display  such  rich  and  ex- 
quisite colouring.  Their  comparatively  small  size 
and  the  fact  that  they  rarely  appear  oii  a  plant  in 
sufficient  numbers  at  anyone  time  to  make  astriking 
display  are  the  reasons  probably  of  its  neglect. 
Yet  for  those  who  appreciate  a  combination  of  the 
curious  and  beautiful  in  plant  life  this  Orchid  may 
be  recommended,  especially  as  it  flowers  for  at  leas"t 
four  months  in  the  year  It  has  slender  stems 
about  the  thickness  of  a  straw  and  about  5  inches 
in  height,  bearing  at  the  top  one  leathery  cordate 
leaf,  usually  with  a  marked  purple  tinge.  It  is  at 
the  union  of  the  leaf  with  the  stem  where  the  flowers 
are  produced,  and  they  occur  singly  on  very  slender 


almost  thread-like  stalks  a  few  inches  long.  The 
beauty  of  the  flower  consists  chiefly  in  the  two 
lower  sepals  which,  being  united,  form  one  broad 
oblong  segment  1^  inches  long,  which  occupies  the 
position  of  the  lip.  and  is,  indeed,  usually  mistaken 
for  it.  The  ground  colour  is  a  rich  yellow,  but  this 
is  thickly  striated  with  lines  of  velvety  crimson. 
'I'he  other  portions  of  the  flower  are  small,  but  the 
petals  are  noticeable  as  bearing  a  curious  resem- 
blance to  the  antenna;  of  some  insects,  being  almost 
thread-like  except  at  the  tips,  which  are  inflated. 
The  altitudes  at  which  this  Orchid  is  found,  from 
GOUO  feet  to  12,000  feet,  denote  the  necessity  of  cool 
treatment ;  it  may,  in  fact,  be  treated  in  every  re- 
spect like  the  cool  Odontoglots. 

Laelia  superbiens  Cluesneliana. — "  M.  K.'' 
sends  flowers  of  this  plant  asking  if  it  is  a  named 
variety  and  if  it  has  been  figured.  He  will  find  this 
form  figured  in  the  Sth  vol.  of  the  "  Orchid  Album  " 
(t.  383).  It  is  like  the  typical  plant  in  every  re- 
spect saving  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  The 
.sepals  and  petals  of  the  flowers  now  before  me  are 
of  a  deep  rosy  purple,  the  lip  deep  crimson-purple 
in  the  side  lobes,  the  front  lobe  being  bordered 
with  rich  magenta-purple,  the  throat  and  back 
part  deep  yellow.  It  is  a  very  charming  variety, 
and  ••  M.  K."  says  it  flowers  regularly  every  Janu- 
ary.—W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  blandum.— This  species  of 
Odontoglossum,  at  once  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
charming  in  the  genus,  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern 
Cordilleras  of  New  Grenada,  where  it  occurs  in  a 
now  restricted  area  at  elevations  a  little  above  and 
below  6000  feet.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant  with  com- 
pressed pseudo-bulbs  bearing  a  pair  of  leaves  6 
inches  to  8  inches  long.  From  four  to  ten  flowers 
are  borne  on  a  raceme.  The  sepals  and  petals,  each 
of  which  is  a  little  over  an  inch  long,  are  w-hite 
spotted  in  an  irregular  fashion  with  reddish-purple. 
The  lip,  which  is  considerably  broader  than  the 
petals  and  toothed  at  the  edges,  is  also  white  and 
sjjotted.  The  species  was  originally  discovered  by 
Blunt  about  1865.  It  was  afterwards  gathered  by 
Roezl,  but  neither  of  these  collectors  succeeded  in 
getting  any  plants  to  Europe  alive.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  that  no  species  of  Odontoglossum  suffers  so 
much  as  this  in  the  process  of  transportation  from 
its  native  place  to  Europe,  many  thousands  having 
perished  in  this  way.  The  first  plant  to  flower  in 
this  country  was  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's garden  at  C'hiswick.  A  plant  is  now  in 
bloom  in  the  Clare  Lawn  collection. 


SHORT  NOTES.- 0RCB2D8. 


Orchids   from     Cheltenham.— Mr.    Cvpher 

send.s  nie  some  very  nice  furuis  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra;,  with  broad  round  petals;  Masdevallia 
tovarensis,  still  in  great  beauty  ;  and  a  fine  form_  of 
Dendrobium  Phalaennpsis  Schrcederianuni.  beautiful 
in  colour  and  large  in  size. — W. 

Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum.  —  T. 
Wheeler  sends  me  a  spike  of  an  Odontoglossum,  ask- 
ing it  I  think  it  is  0.  Wilckeauum.  It  is  the  above- 
named  plant,  and  not  a  first  -  rate  form.  This 
species  is  widely  distributed,  and  consequently  varies 
much  in  quality.  O.  Wilckeauum  is  a  natural  hybrid 
and  U'lt  very  ci>mnion. —  W.  11.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Oersteoi  majus  (D.  Phip- 
j'f^n). — Tins  is  tlio  name  of  your  specimen.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  majus  variety,  the  flowers  being  quite 
half  as  large  again  as  any  I  have  seen.  Moreover,  it 
has  the  branched  spike,  which  I  always  associate  with 
the  majus  form  of  this  species.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white,  with  a  stain  of  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  lip, 
dotted  with  orange-yellow  on  the  crest  and  charmingly 
scented. — W. 

Lselia  anceps  Hilliana.— This  is  a  remarkably 
fine  form  of  this  variety,  ivliich  comes  from  T.  Thomp- 
son. There  are  five  flowers  on  the  spike,  the  indivi- 
dual blooms  large  and  pure  white  in  the  sepals  and 
petals  ;  the  lip  also  pure  white ;  the  tips  of  the  side 
lobes  and  the  front  lobe  being  bright  pink  ;  the  throat 
rich  yellow,  streaked  with  lines  of  reddish-crimson. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  white  forms  of  anceps.— 
W.  H.  G. 

OdontogloBEum  Lcndesboroughianum.— 
"J,  K."  fcuds  me   flowers  of  a  very  good  variety  of 
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this  plant  and  asks  what  causes  the  bulbs  to  rot 
so  quickly.  Perhaps  they  get  some  drip  upon  them 
from  tlie  roof,  or  perhaps  they  are  treated  to  sprinklings 
from  the  syringe,  either  of  which  it  dislikes.  This 
plant  likes  the  temperature  of  the  Cattleya  house  aud 
t  >  be  well  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  It  also  likes  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air. — W. 

Dendrob  urn.  nobile  a'lbum.  —  From  Mr. 
Norman,  gardener  to  Jlr.  Durmau,  The  Firs,  Laurie 
Park,  Sydenham,  comes  a  tlower  of  what  appears  to 
be  this  variety.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white, 
the  lip  also  white,  stained  at  the  base  with  pale  rose. 
The  lip,  however,  is  more  pointed  than  that  of  most 
nobile  flowers,  and  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  hybrid  between  D.  nobile  aud  D.  transparehs.  These 
two  species,  1  believe,  are  found  together.  I  should  like 
to  see  this  again  when  the  plant  is  stronger. — W.  H.  G. 


Rose  Garden. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
the  cultivation  of  Roses,  aQcl  yet  it  is  one 
where  very  many  growers  make  a  great  mistake. 
Most  jobbing  gardeners  consider  it  a  very 
simple  thing  to  prune  a  few  Roses,  and  so  it 
is  when  looked  at  from  their  standpoint,  viz. , 
to  cut  them  back  to  a  certain  length.  Almost 
all  classes  of  Roses  have  some  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, and  want  pruning  accordingly.  I  know 
a  garden  where  some  grand  standards  of  Gloire 
de  Dijon  aud  Mme.  Berard  have  been  growing 
for  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  but  I  have  never 
seen  half  a  dozen  flowers  upon  either  of  these 
plants  at  one  time.  "  My  Roses  grow  stronger 
than  yours,  and  yet  they  do  not  flower  so 
freely,"  is  a  remark  that  has  often  been  made 
to  me.  This  is  often  due  to  a  wrong  .system  of 
pruning.  To  prune  Roses  with  the  sole  object 
of  securing  good  and  symmetrically-shaped 
plants  is  as  unreasonable  as  pruning  fruit  trees 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  and  the  result  is 
the  same— in  the  one  instance  few  Roses,  in 
the  other  not  much  fruit.  And  yet  we  often 
see  the  stronger  growing  Roses  cut  back  almost 
as  hard  as  such  varieties  as  Baroness  Roth- 
schild or  Louis  Van  Houtte.  What  is  the  result 
of  such  treatment  ?  All  of  the  strong  growers 
make  more  shoots,  if  anything  even  stronger 
than  before.  Consequently,  the  .symmetry  of 
the  plant  is  not  improved  in  the  end,  and  one 
does  not  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blooms 
to  induce  the  cultivation  of  these  strong-grow- 
ing varieties.  You  should  never  use  the  knife 
freely  amongst  these  rampant  growers.  Cut 
away  all  weakly  side  growths,  and  also  any  imma- 
ture points  of  the  long  rambling  shoots.  "When 
pruned  in  this  way,  flowers  are  produced  from 
almost  every  one  of  the  properly  matured  eyes 
upon  the  strongest  shoots.  In  the  case  of  stan- 
dards, allow  the  shoots  to  droop  or  weep,  which 
they  wUl  do  in  a  very  pretty  and  natural  way 
as  the  weight  of  the  foliage  and  flowers  in- 
creases. These  vigorous  growers  are  excellent 
varieties  to  cultivate  in  the  form  of  standards, 
because  their  vitality  is  so  much  greater  and 
they  will  maintain  tlie  Brier  stock  in  a  more 
healthy  state.  Where  these  kinds  are  used  as 
climbers  on  walls  or  arches,  or  as  pOlar  Roses, 
the  same  system  of  pruning  should  be  followed, 
making  the  growths  secure  in  the  position  de- 
sired. A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  summer- 
pruning  of  climbing  varieties,  as  unless  the 
growths  that  have  flowered  are  removed  soon 
after  the  blooming  is  over,  much  of  the  strength 
of  the  plant  that  should  have  gone  into  the 
vigorous  young  shoots  that  will  carry  quantities 
of  flowers  for  the  next  season  is  lost.  All  of  the 
strong  growers  make  a  number  of  short  side 
growths,  but  these  are  of  no  real  value,  and  will 
require  cutting  away  when  the  plants  are  pruned 


during  the  following  spring.  It  is  much  wiser, 
therefore,  to  cut  them  away  at  once,  and  so  let 
the  strength  go  into  those  growths  that  are  left 
upon  the  ])lant  to  flower.  You  will  not  And 
the  cuts  bleed  to  any  extent,  as  the  sucker-like 
shoots  from  towards  tlie  base  of  the  plant  will 
soon  use  all  the  .sap. 

The  strcnggrowing  varieties  of  Teas,  Noisettes, 
Bourbons,  and  in  fact  almost  any  of  the  climfwrs 
should  be  ])runed  in  tliis  way.  Very  few  people 
would  think  of  cutting  away  the  long  summer 
growths  of  Marechal  Niel,  and  yet  they  do  not 
treat  other  climbers  in  the  same  rational  manner. 
Strong  growers,  when  fir.st  received  from  the 
nursery,  should  be  cut  down  hard  as  soon  as 
they  are  planted.  Not  being  estaljlished,  tliey 
are  unable  to  throw  and  properly  support  any 
flowers.  It  is  better  to  cut  away  the  wood  .-it 
once,  as  otherwise  drying  winds  will  absorb  the 
little  .sap,  and  a  great  strain  will  be  put  upon 
the  rotits  for  any  moisture  they  may  lie  able  to 
supply  ;  and  not  being  established,  and  also  in  a 
dormant  state,  the  result  is  that  the  plants 
often  gradually  dry  up  and  pei-ish.  The  very- 
strong  growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  should 
be  pruned  in  the  same  way  as  the  climbing 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  and  instead  of  using  this 
class  for  wall  or  pillar  Roses,  it  is  much  ))etter 
to  plant  them  in  beds  and  peg  the  long  shoots 
down  each  sjjring.  These  kinds  rarely  flower 
well  more  than  once  during  the  summer,  and 
far  more  success  is  obtained  with  them  when 
summer-pruned  as  advised  for  the  Teas,  good 
growths  being  secured  for  pegging  down  the 
following  spring.  When  the  strong  shoots  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  trained  perpendicularly, 
they  are  apt  to  break  into  growth  from  the  few 
topeyes  only  :  hence  the  advisability  of  pegging 
them  down.  Teas  and  Noisettes  are  inclined  to 
break  from  all  of  their  eyes  in  a  much  more 
even  manner  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
this  is  the  reason  that  these  classes  are  better 
adapted  for  climbers  and  pillar  Roses.  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  Tea-scented,  Noisettes,  and  Bour- 
bons of  the  shorter  and  more  compact-habited 
kinds  should  be  somewhat  hardly  pruned 
Cut  these  back  to  from  4  inches  to  9  inches 
of  the  point  they  were  pruned  to  the  previous 
year.  The  weaker  the  grower  the  harder  you 
should  prune  it.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  cut  away 
the  growths  of  such  kinds  as  may  have  made 
young  shoots  some  2  inches  to  4  inches  long. 
This  will  often  be  the  case  during  a  very  mild 
spring,  and  it  is  always  the  top  eyes  on  the 
shoot  that  are  the  first  to  start.  It  is  of  very 
little  use  leaving  these  with  the  hope  of  securing 
early  flowers,  as  they  seldom  come  to  anything 
owing  to  late  spring  frosts.  Personally,  I  like 
to  see  a  few  of  these  premature  growths,  as  they 
get  the  roots  of  the  Rose  into  active  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  retard  the  more  useful  eyes 
near  the  base  of  the  shoots.  These  eyes  break 
into  growth  very  rapidly  after  pruning,  and  a 
quick,  unchecked  growth  will  soon  catch  up  and 
pass  any  that  was  nuich  forwarder,  aud  so  re- 
ceived a  check  from  a  slight  frost  or  cold  unkind 
winds.  An  uninterrupted  growth  also  produces 
better  and  more  perfect  flowers.  It  is  wlien 
the  early  shoots  receive  a  check  that  the  buds 
bind  or  else  burst  with  green  cores  in  the  centre 
of  the  flowers. 

This  brings  us  to  another  important  point, 
viz.,  when  to  prune  the  Rose.  This  varies 
very  much  according  to  the  season,  a  cold,  late 
spring  making  it  advisable  to  defer  the  opera- 
tion, sometimes  as  much  as  a  month  later  than 
the  previous  season.  One  of  our  large  amateur 
growers  sa.ys,  "Prune  about  a  fortnight  pre- 
vious to  tiie  last  spring  frost.''  This  is  the 
correct  time,  and  although  it  is  a  diflicult  matter, 
you  must  iudge  as  nearly  to  it  as  possible.   This 


will  also  be  a  better  guide  than  auy  dates,  be- 
cause sheltered  jjlaces  in  the  south  and  west  aud 
high-l3'ing  situations  will  escape  many  of  the 
late  frosts  that  would  injure  Roses  growing  in 
low-lying  districts  or  in  the  north  and  northern 
midland  counties.  As  I  remarked  earlier,  do 
not  be  in  any  hurry  to  prune,  simply  because 
some  of  your  plants  are  commencing  to  grow. 
Some  varieties  are  particularly  early.  Marquise 
de  Castellane,  for  instance,  will  often  have 
several  inches  of  young  growth  while  other 
varieties  are  quite  dormant  under  similar  con- 
ditions. Large  and  thoroughly  established  spe- 
cimens of  varieties  other  than  climbers  may  be 
pruned  freely  and  have  a  great  part  of  their 
centre  wood  cut  away  entirely.  It  is  better  to 
prune  to  an  eye  having  an  outward  direction, 
but  this  need  not  be  made  such  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  as  many  act  up  to,  because  the  young 
growth  will  uatundly  turn  towards  the  greater 
liglit  and  air.  Finally,  think  a  little  before  cut- 
ting away  any  healthy  and  well-ripened  growth, 
as  it  will  take  twelve  months  to  replace  it  should 
you  happen  to  jirune  away  the  wrong  shoot. 

RiDOEWOOD. 
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The  Crimean  Snowdrop  (G.  plicatus).  with 
its  broad,  glaucous  strap-shaped  leaves,  with  pli- 
cate or  deflected  margins,  is  now  Howeiing  nicely. 
It  thrives  best  with  us  in  good  old,  rich  loam,  the 
Ijulbs  turning  out  as  clean  and  plump  as  could  be 
desired.  The  flowers,  as  a  rule,  larger  than  those 
of  the  common  Snowdrop,  and  standing  well  abo\e 
the  tine  foliage,  are  very  effective  in  groups. 

Eranthis  hyemalis  (the  Winter  Aconite)  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  spiing  flowers  we  have ; 
the  bright  yellow  Butteicup-like  tloweis surrounded 
by  a  whorl  of  shining  green  leaves  give  a  fine 
effect  on  lawns  and  such  places.  We  find  it  useful 
for  planting  under  trees  with  dense  shade,  and 
where  Grass  is  thin  or  wanting  the  Winter  Aconite 
supplies  a  grateful  covering  to  the  bare,  unsightly 
ground. 

Hardiness  of  Cyclamen  persicum. — 1  should 
be  glad  to  know  from  cultivators  what  their  experi- 
ence is  as  to  the  hardiness  of  C.  persicum.  It  may 
interest  readers  to  know  that  some  old  bulbs  have 
stood  in  a  cold  Peach  house  here  through  this  last 
cold  weather.  The  soil  in  which  the  bulbs  are 
growing  was  on  several  nights  frozen  quite  hard, 
and  on  looking  at  them  lately  they  appear  none 
the  worse. — J.  C.  F. 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society.—  The  society's 
second  show  this  year  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hal), 
James  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  February  9. 
Besides  the  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committees,  a  silver  medal  (presented 
by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son)  will  be  offered  for  the 
best  collection  of  forced  Daffodils,  Polyanthus 
excluded.  At  3  p.m.,  instead  of  the  usual  lecture, 
the  animal  general  meeting  of  Fellows  will  be  held 
in  the  Lindley  Library,  117,  Victoria  Street,  when 
the  report  for  1801  will  be  submitted  and  officers 
for  the  current  year  elected. 

Crocus  Imperati  is  an  old  species,  but  one  of 
the  very  best  even  in  this  large  genus.  Excepting 
C.  verniis  aud  its  varieties,  it  is  one  of  the  mo.st 
varialile  species  we  have  in  the  colour  markings, 
and  size  of  its  flowers.  We  find  it  a  splendid  spe- 
cies for  lawns,  useful  on  the  rockery  as  being  an 
early  and  certain  flowerer,  v\-hile  it  will  remain  in 
condition  without  lifting  as  long  or  longer  than 
any  other  species.  It  is  being  largely  used  for 
forcin°'  for  greenhouse  work,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  like  mnch  heat,  and  never  does  so  well  as  when 
planted  in  the  open  air. 

Elwes'  Giant  Snowdrop  (Galanthus  Elwesi) 
has  bloomed  this  year  earlier  than  the  commoner 
species,  and  although  by  no  means  so  certain  when 
planted  in  Grass,  the  large  flowers  are  very  effcc- 
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tive.  It  certainly  is  not  so  useful  as  G.  nivalis  and 
its  varieties  for  jjeneral  purposes.  It  appears  very 
difficult  to  establish  in  Grass  lawns,  and  even  those 
bulbs  planted  on  the  rockery  are  gradually  becom- 
ing vpealcer,  although  flowering  fairly  well  every 
year.  It  does  not  seem  to  like  a  dry,  sandy  soil— 
at  any  rate  such  is  our  e.xperience  of  this  giant 
Snowdrop. 

Helleborus  olympicus  is  also  in  full  flower  in 
the  open  border,  but  I  do  not  care  very  much  for 
it.  The  flowers  are  neither  so  well  shaped  nor  so 
pure  in  colour  as  those  of  H.  orientalis,  and  1  have 
never  yet  found  a  plant  identical  in  every  detail 
with  the  figure  in  the  Huta,uU\zl  Itegister,  1M42,  tab. 
68.  The  plant  in  cultivation  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  H.  orientalis  and  H.  odorus,  the  flowers  greenish- 
white  produced  in  early  February  even  in  severe 
winters.  Native  of  Moimt  Olympus,  from  whence  it 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Lindlev,  who  named  it  as  above. 
— K. 

Crocus  corsicus,  a  comparatively  new  species, 
is  also  flowering  freely  now.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  C.  minimus  (also  in  bloom),  differing  by 
its  finely  reticulated  corm  tunic,  its  larger  paler 
flowers,  and  bright  scarlet  stigmata.  It  is  a.  native 
of  Northern  Corsica,  ranging  from  2500  feet  to  tjOOO 
feet  elevation,  and  flowers  from  February  to  the 
beginning  of  April.  It  is  a  striking  species  even 
before  the  flowers  open,  the  ground  colour  of  rich 
buff  being  finely  feathered  with  rich  purple  mark- 
ings. It  is  a  hardy  species,  and  one  that  seems  to 
increase  with  great  rapidity.  It  does  well  planted 
in  Grass,  and  a  group  of  it  is  very  efEective. 

Hyacinthus  azureus,  also  known  as  Muscari 
azureum  and  M.  lingulatum,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  beautiful  of  thedw.u'f  Liliacea;,  flowering 
in  spring.  In  its  earliness  it  runs  the  Snowdrops 
and  Crocuses  very  close,  its  rich  sky-blue  bell- 
shaped  flowers  being  very  handsome.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  but  apparently  a  tit-bit  for  slugs,  which  will 
certainly  find  it  if  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  not 
well  protected.  A  collar  of  perforated  zinc  answers 
the  purpose  very  well,  and  failing  this  a  line  of 
well-broken  coke  round  the  plants  will  be  found 
effectual.  A  figure  of  it  will  be  found  in  The  Gae- 
DEN,  August  10,  18S9,  p.  12ti. 

Crocus  Biliotti  is  a  new  species  flowering  at 
Kew  for  the  first  time.  It  was  discovered  near 
Stauros  in  May,  1881),  and  was  first  flowered  in 
Englaird  by  Mr.  Maw  at  Broseley.  In  general  ap- 
pearance it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  an- 
other rare  species,  C.  ierius,  and  differs  chiefly  in 
the  presence  of  a  basal  spathe  and  in  the  absence 
of  annuliE  on  the  corm  tunic.  The  flowers  are  dark 
rich  purple  with  a  darker  blotch  near  the  throat. 
The  anthers  are  yellow,  and  the  nearly  entire  stig- 
mata orange.  It  is  a  charming  species,  and  as  our 
climate  seems  to  suit  it  well,  it  is  likely  to  soon 
become  a  favourite. 

The  purple  Hellebore  (H.  purpurascens)  is  a 
very  useful  hardy  plant  for  early  spring  flowering. 
It  is  one  of  the  deciduous  group  andis  nearly  allied  to 
H.  intermedius  and  H.  cupreus  ;  indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
fid  whether  the  latter  name  at  any  rate  should  not 
be  included  under  H.  purpurascens.  The  best  form 
of  this  species  in  cultivation  goes  by  the  name  of 
H.  torquatus,  the  flowers  of  which  are  shallow  bell 
or  saucer-shaped,  greenish-purple  on  inside,  and  of 
a  rich  deep  purple  on  the  outside,  enhanced  by  the 
thin  layer  of  glaucous  bloom  on  the  purple.  It 
begins  to  flower  towards  the  end  of  January  and 
continues  for  a  couple  of  months.  The  only  fault 
we  can  find  with  this  charming  Hellebore  is  the 
absence  of  leaves  when  in  flower,  and  which  ne- 
cessitates choosing  a  sheltered  spot  in  which  to 
plant  it.     It  is  a  native  of  Hungary. 

Clematis  flammula. --Where  can  the  true 
white-blossomed  Virgin's  Bower  be  obtained  ?  1 
ask  this  because  I  have  bought  plants  under  this 
name  by  the  dozen,  and  they  are  dingy  greenish- 
flowered  and  nearly  scentless  ;  whereas  the  true 
Virgin's  Bower  Clematis  yields  a  snowy  cloud  of 
blossoms  and  its  perfume  is  like  a  hedge  of  Eoses 
in  a  field  of  newly-mown  hay.  This  is  another 
flagrant  instance  of  names  not  quite  representing 


things.  All  the  species  of  Clematis  vary  much. 
Take  C.  montana  for  example,  of  which  there  are 
one  or  two  forms  with  flowers  twice  the  size  of 
those  of  the  type  plant  as  usually  seen.  I  am,  I 
find,  by  no  means  the  only  person  who  wishes  to 
know  'where  the  true  C.  flammula,  with  silvery 
stars  and  sweet  perfume,  can  be  obtained,  and  any 
information  will  be  welcome.— F.  W.  BUKBIDGE. 

Carnation  Marguerite. — I  noted  in  The 
Garden  for  January  2  the  statement  of  "  S.  D." 
on  the  Marguerite  Carnation,  and  think  probably 
he  obtained  a  poor  strain  of  the  seed.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  when  a  novelty  attains  the  popu- 
laiity  this  did,  there  are  bound  to  be  several  grades 
of  seed  in  the  market.  I  have  grown  this  Car- 
nation for  the  past  two  years.  The  first  year  I  was 
very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  the  past  year  more 
so.  From  seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  I  obtained 
flowers  in  less  than  four  months,  and  this  with  only 
ordinary  cultivation.  The  flowers  I  hardly  expected 
to  find  all  double,  and  was  perfectly  satisfled  with  (iO 
per  cent,  being  so.  As  to  colour,  one  must  not  expect 
to  find  them  as  bright  as  those  of  the  highly  culti- 
vated named  sorts,  noticing  among  the  lot  I  grew  a 
quite  good  white  and  a  very  bright  red,  both  per- 
fectly doub:e.  I  agree  with  "S.  D."  that  there  are 
great  prospects  of  a  new  race  to  be  obtained  by 
crossing  with  the  perpetuals.  During  the  season 
of  1891  many  seedsmen  in  America  advertised  this 
Carnation  largely,  and  from  the  catalogues  received 
so  far  this  season  I  think  it  will  even  be  advertised 
to  a  greater  extent. — HOWAED  M.  EAEL,  Wynn- 
Kood,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Early  Snowdrops. — Aftei  14°  of  frost  and  the 
scathing  influence  of  the  snow,  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
the  early  ujirising  of  these  meek  and  dainty  flowers. 
Galanthus  octobrensis  was  our  first  Snowdrop  to 
flower  in  November  last,  or  a  month  behind  its 
usual  date.  Then  G.  corcyrensis  came  into  bloom, 
followed  by  an  unnamed  Snowdrop  from  Mr.  Allen, 
also  from  Corfu.  In  December  also  bloomed  G. 
Elsfe,  from  Mount  Athos,  and  just  now  we  have  G. 
Imperati  in  many  forms,  G.  Elwesi,  G.  nivalis,  G. 
nivalis  var.  pallidas,  G.  Imperati  var.  umbricus, 
and  several  other  kinds.  Our  first  bloom  of  Iris 
stylosa  opened  to-day  (Jan.  30),  and  there  are 
signs  of  many  others.  One  of  the  gems  of  all  the 
early  Irises  has  been  I.  alata  lilacina,  and  I.  alata 
speciosa  was  also  lovely  a  month  ago.  Our  earliest 
Daffodil  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse  is  North  Star,  a 
very  close  relative  of  the  wild  English  Daffodil ; 
still,  it  is  welcome  as  giving  a  refreshing  foretaste 
of  the  blossoming  to  come  amongst  the  members 
of  this  family.  Crocus  Imperati  was  lovely  in  the 
sun  lately,  hundreds  of  blooms  all  wide  open,  when 
a  chill  set  in,  a  few  gusts  of  wind  came,  and  in  a 
few  moments  all  the  flowers  had  closed  into  purple- 
striped  amber  buds  again. — F.  W.  B. 

Senecio  Petasites.— As  a  winter- flowering 
plant  for  the  greenhouse  this  old  species  of 
Senecio  has  some  value.  It  blooms  freely  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  and  its 
brightly  coloured  flowers  have  the  advantage  of 
being  set  off  by  large  handsome  foliage.  Although 
it  is  not  extensively  cultivated,  it  has  long  been 
known  in  English  gardens,  the  first  plant  having 
flowered  in  a  garden  at  Battersea  in  the  winter  of 
1812.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  The 
flower-heads  are  produced  in  a  branching  panicle 
terminating  last  year's  growth,  and  measuring 
about  1  foot  across.  The  ray  petals,  of  which 
there  are  five  or  six  to  each  flower-head,  are,  like 
the  disc  florets,  bright  yellow.  The  leaves,  as  may 
be  guessed  from  the  specific  name,  are  in  shape 
like  those  of  the  English  Butterbur  (Petasites  vul- 
garis), but  the  largest  are  little  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter.  They  are  covered  with  short,  fine 
hairs,  which  render  them  quite  velvety  to  the  touch. 
The  most  convenient  method  of  growing  it  is  from 
cuttings  each  year  ;  these  may  be  taken  in  M,arch 
(or  as  soon  as  obtainable),  and  after  they  are  struck 
they  may  be  planted  outdoors  in  a  sunny  border. 
About  the  middle  of  September  they  should  be 
taken  up  and  repotted,  reducing  the  balls  of  soil  so 
astoget  theminto  8-inchJo'  10-inch  pots,  afterwards 
keeping  them  safe  from  frost.     On  account  of  its 


large  growth,  it  is  better  suited  for  large  than  for 
small  houses.     It  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew. 

A  winter  picture  -Willows  and  Dogwood. — 
In  the  Cardinal  Willow,  the  yellow  Willow,  and 
the  Dogwood  we  have  a  trio  of  cheap  and  common 
things  that,  suitably  blended,  will  enliven  the  land- 
scape in  the  depth  of  winter  with  the  brightest 
colour.  All  who  have  a  lake,  stream,  or  damp  spot 
should  endeavour  to  plant  a  bold  mass  of  these 
three  things.  Each  alone  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  yellow  Willow  (Salix  vitellina)  malies  a  hand- 
some tree,  but  is,  perhaps,  most  effective  when 
occasionally  cut  down,  so  that  it  becomes  a  thicket 
of  wand-like  shoots,  whose  bark  is  of  a  rich  yellow 
colour.  What  the  Cardinal  Willow  is  exactly  is 
not  quite  clear.  Some  make  it  a  vaiiety  of  S. 
vitellina,  but  instead  of  the  bark  being  yellow,  it  is 
of  a  glowing  red  colour.  Under  the  name  of  the 
Cardinal  Willow,  however,  it  is  largely  grown  in 
the  Surrey  nurseries  chiefly  for  tying,  ^s  its  shoots 
are  exceedingly  tough.  No  other  tree  or  shrub 
that  we  have  could  produce  such  an  effect  in  ti.e 
midst  of  winter,  and  the  harder  and  sharper  the 
weather,  the  brighter  the  colour  becomes.  This 
lo\ely  Willow  retains  its  brightly-coloured  bark  if 
permitted  to  grow  into  a  tree,  and  then  the  Dog- 
wood comes  in  admirably  for  associating  with  it. 
The  bark  of  the  Dogwood  is  hardly  less  bright 
in  colour  than  that  of  the  Cardinal  Willow.  The 
Dogwood  will  make  a  dense  spreading  mass,  from 
which  here  and  there  trees  of  the  red  and  yeUow 
Willows  might  arise,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
beautiful  picture— a  welcome  relief  from  sombre 
Evergreens.  Certainly  these  three  things  are  in 
their  fullest  beauty  when  naked  and  leafless,  for 
with  the  rise  of  the  sap  in  spring,  although  the 
colour  does  not  wholly  disappear,  it  fades,  and  later 
on  is  hidden  by  leaves. 

Notes  from  Fota.— The  weather  has  lately 
been  very  severe  here  with  sharp  frost  and  snow 
for  several  days.  We  waited  anxiously  for  a  change 
to  know  the  result  on  our  Tree  and  other  Ferns. 
The  weight  of  snow  bent  the  large  heads  of  fronds 
of  Dicksonia  antarctica  and  Cyathea  medullaris 
very  much,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  fronds  from 
breaking,  we  gave  them  a  gentle  shake,  but  left 
some  snow  upon  them  to  aJiord  protection  against 
the  severe  frost.  Now  that  the  snow  has  melted 
and  frost  gone,  I  am  glad  to  say  the  Dicksonias 
seem  none  the  worse,  the  fronds  being  as  green  as 
at  midsummer.  The  fronds  of  the  Cyathea,  which 
were  about  8  feet  long,  have  been  killed;  the 
crowns  of  the  plants,  however,  are  all  right,  having 
been  covered  with  a  few  dry  leaves.  The  fronds 
of  the  Cyathea  have  been  killed  in  former  severe 
winters,"and  when  this  happens  .the  new  ones  do 
not  begin  to  grow  so  soon  nor  so  strong  as  when 
no  injury  has  been  done.  Hardy  ferneries  are 
often  uninteresting  in  winter  for  the  want  of  more 
evergreen  species ;  much  of  this  might  be  avoided 
by  planting  Cyrtomium  falcatum  and  C.  Foitunei. 
These  are  natives  of  Japan,  but  in  most  sheltered 
ferneries  they  will  prove  quite  hardy.  Ealantium 
culcita,  a  native  of  the  Azores,  is  a  most  desirable 
evergreen  Fern  which  has  not  been  injured  in  the 
least  here,  although  it.  has  been  unprotected 
for  several  years.  It  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
high  and  has  light  green  spreading  fronds.  This, 
with  Woodwardia  radicans,  was  collected  by 
my  employer,  who  found  them  growing  together  on 
shady  banks  in  the  Azores.  He  remarked  that  he 
did  not  find  them  growing  where  the  sun  could 
shine  upon  them.  The  Woodwardia  is  not  quite 
so  hardy  as  the  Balantium,  but  still  it  is  a  most 
handsome  Fern,  its  fronds  reaching  from  5  feet  to 
(j  feet.  The  fronds  of  this  sometimes  suffer.  Todea 
arborea  is  another  evergreen  Fern,  native  of  New 
Zealand  and  quite  hardy.  It,  with  the  others 
named,  should  be  planted  largely  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  hardy  fernery  interesting  in 
winter.  Lomaria  chilensis  should  be  found  in 
every  hardy  fernery  ;  it  seems  quite  at  home  here 
and  grows  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  its  tall  fertile 
fronds  with  the  black  spore-cases  rendering  it  most 
interesting.  Many  others  might  be  named  which 
would  help  to  make  our  hardy  ferneries  brighter 
at  this  dull  season  of  the  year.— W.  0.,  Fvta,  Cork. 
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PALM  HOUSE  AND    EOCK    GARDEN 
AT  STEEATHAM  HALL,  EXETER. 

OaR  illustration  represents  a  portion  of  tlie 
picturesque  rock  work  just  erected  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitcli  and  Son,  Exeter,  in  the  large 
new  Palm  house  at  Streatham  Hall,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Thornton  "West.  The  building 
is  one  of  the  largest  Palm  houses  in  the  west 
of   England,  and   has    been    erected    froui  a 


deep  gully  with  overhanging  rock?.  The  paths 
and  steps  leading  to  this  and  all  other  [larts 
of  the  work  are  so  arranged  as  to  afford  an 
easy  moans  of  access  to  all  the  plants  wichout 
being  conspicuous  or  of  stift"  and  unnatural 
appearance.  On  the  higher  portions  of  the 
rockwork  have  been  plinted  large  Palms  and 
Tree  Ferns,  among-it  others  Sabal  princeps 
15  feet  to   16   feet  liish,   Latania  borboniea 


exaltata.  Other  prominent  p.ats  liavc  beon 
planted  with  Phlebodium  aureuni,  Blcchnuni 
corcovadense,  Lomaria  gibba,  Asplenium  Ni- 
dus-avis, Aspleniuni  Veitchi,  Davallia  poly- 
antha,  Selaginella  umbrosa,  itc.  Less  shaded 
parts  are  decorated  with  small  Palms,  En- 
cephalartos,  Cycas  revoluta,  Phyllanthus  ni- 
vosus,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Begonia  Rex,  Pani- 
cum  variegatum,  Tradescantia^,  Sec.  The  deep 


View  in  the  Palm  house  at  Streatham  Hall,  Exeter.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  seut  by  Messrs.  E.  Veituli  &  Son,  Exeter. 


design  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Harbotlle.  It  is  71 
feet  in  length  and  40  feet  wide,  the  roof 
rising  to  a  height  of  40  feet.  The  base 
is  of  stone,  and  th3  roof,  which  is  of  steel, 
forms  a  clear  semicircle,  being  free  from 
bearers  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the 
larger  plants.  There  is  a  large  centre  bed 
with  two  smaller  ones  at  each  end,  surrounded 
by  a  handsome  mosaic  marble  pavement. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rocks  and  plants  is 
exceedingly  effective.  On  entering  the  house 
the  visitor  seems  to  be  gazing  down  into  a 


2.3  feet  high,  several  Seatbrtbia  elegans  14 
feet  to  18  feet  high,  Cocos  flexuosa,  16  feet 
high,  large-sized  Alsophila  australis,  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  Cyathca  medullaris,  &c. 
Between  these  large  plants  a  great  variety  of 
scenery  has  been  produced  by  means  of  rocks 
and  smaller  plants.  Where  the  rocks  are 
shaded  or  partially  shaded  by  the  Palms  a 
large  number  of  Ferns  have  been  used.  The 
overhanging  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  picture 
has  been  rendered  additionally  effective  by 
the   arching  fronds    of    a   large    Ncphrolepis 


recesses  and  level  portions  between  the  rocks 
are  carpeted  with  various  Mosses  and  Lyco- 
pods.  Narrow  fissures  are  planted  with  the 
smaller  kinds  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  various 
Selaginellas,  Doodia  aspera,  Nephrolepis 
Daffi,  Lygodium  scandens,  and  similar  kinds. 
The  stones  used  are  large  blocks  of  tr.ip  of  a 
dull  reddish  grey  tint,  which  forms  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  lively  green  of  the  Ferns 
and  other  plants.  As  the  stones  selected  had 
a  weather-beaten  surface,  partly  covered  by 
natural  jNIoss,  the  work  looks  old  rather  than 
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tbat  of  recent  construction.  Willi  very  few 
exception;!,  the  whole  of  the  Ferns,  &c.,  are 
planted  out,  only  such  varieties  being  plunged 
with  their  pots  as  might  require  removal  or 
rearrangement  in  a  short  time.  Most  of  the 
large  i)lants  had  been  previously  grown  at 
Streatliam  Hall  in  smaller  houses. 

Ly  way  of  variety,  the  snuU  beds  at  the 
ends  of  the  new  Palm  house  are  planted 
with  varieties  of  Bamboos,  small  Palms  and 
Ferns  being  interspersed  here  and  there. 
Altogether  this  artistic  arrangement  i-?  a 
pleasing  departure  from  the  general  orthodox 
style  of  planting  Palm  houses. 


Stove  and  Greenhoush. 

ZOMAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

To  judge  from  what  one  is  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing in  most  private  gardens,  zonal  Pelargoniums 
are  not  so  often  met  with  as  they  deserve. 
One  sometimes  coaies  across  a  few,  and  they, 
perhaps,  of  such  sorts  as  the  old  Vesuvius,  whose 
place  might  bo  filled  with  something  more  desir- 
able. I  am  told  that  in  America  and  other 
countries  than  ours  zonal  Pelargoniums  are  great 
favourites,  *nd  that  those  who  trade  in  them  at 
home  can  tell  of  constant  demands  from  those 
quarters.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  had  many 
careful  hybridists  working  steadily  for  improve- 
ment ever  since  the  Pelargonium  Society  ceased 
to  exist. 

Cultivating  zonal  Pelargoniums  is  not  only 
an  interesting  and  inexpensive  hobby,  but  for 
the  decoration  of  greenhouses  or  conserva- 
tories during  the  summer  there  are  few  classes 
of  plants  which  supply  such  a  constant  wealth 
of  colouring.  For  tlie  seasons  of  autumn  and 
winter  again,  at  which  time  there  is  often  wanted 
something  to  brighten  up  floral  an-angements, 
this  plant  can  be  recommended.  At  a  more 
proper  time  I  hope  to  have  a  word  on  this 
last  phase  of  the  subject,  but  the  pre.sent  cul- 
tural remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  summer-time. 
I  generally  strike  a  leading  batch,  one  cutting 
in  a  pot,  in  early  autumn.  They  are  kept  on 
shelves  near  the  glass  tlirough  tlie  winter,  and 
when  about  a  month  of  the  new  year  lias  passed 
the  young  plants  are  shifted  into  45-inch  pots, 
using  a  compost  of  loam,  sea-sand,  and  bone- 
meal.  Tlie  Pelargonium  is  jjarticularly  partial 
to  bones,  and  I  liave  always  obtained  the  best  re- 
sults when  in  some  form  this  manure  has  been 
employed.  I  use  crushed  bones  for  crocking, 
quarter-inch  or  half-inch,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  pots.  It  is  n<.)t  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
this  plant  to  grow,  but  if  a  liglit  rich  soil  is 
used  leafage  is  made  at  the  expense  of  bloom, 
and  the  simple  compost  recommended  should  be 
used  at  all  stages  ;  also  at  all  times  practise 
firm  pjtting.  About  tlie  time  above-mentioned 
I  gi  over  the  larger  specimens  an.l  take  off  a 
cutting  here  and  there  where  it  can  be  spared, 
striking  the  same  in  a  warm  house.  Water  at 
this  time  of  the  year  must,  however,  be  spar- 
ingly given  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  These 
young  jilants  are  p.itted  on,  and  so  continually 
through  the  season  a  few  are  rooted  to  follow 
those  that  may  have  jiassed  their  best.  All 
flower-buds  as  well  as  the  tips  of  the  shoots  are 
nipped  off  growing  plants  untO  we  get  bushy 
little  specimens.  Some  are  allowed  to  flower  in 
the  4|-incli  pots,  and  are  used  as  required  for 
decoration  ;  others  are  shifted  into  8-inch  pots 


and  grown  on  through  the  summer  to  make 
large  bushes.  Many  again  are  treated  for  what 
I  will  call  a  florist's  hobby,  that  is,  a  plant  is 
allowed  to  produce  but  one  or  two  trusses  only, 
and  lilierally  fed  with  stimulants  to  further  de- 
velopment, the  trusses  obtained  being  truly 
remarkable  for  size  and  substance.  Some  years 
ago  I  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  long 
greenhouse  shelves  full  of  the  newest  kinds, 
grown  in  this  manner  by  Mr.  Banks,  of 
Fuchsia  fame.  Ti_i  test  new  kinds  before  in- 
creasing them,  this  plan  can  be  recommended. 
With  regard  to  those  plants  in  large  piots  that 
are  to  make  specimens,  pinching  the  tip  oft' 
each  shoot  when  it  has  made  two  or  more 
joints  and  removing  all  flower-buds,  is  carried 
on  throughout  the  summer,  tlius  concentrating 
all  the  plant's  forces  into  making  short,  well- 
ripened  growth.  After  May  they  are  placed 
outside  in  a  sunny  position  and  plunged  to  the 
pot's  rim  in  cocoa  fibre,  for  however  carefully 
watering  may  be  done,  when  the  pots  are  not 
covered  the  scorching  sun  heats  the  side  most 
exposed,  and  the  roots  may  burn,  thereby  caus 
ing  I0.SS  of  health. 

The  hard  and  fast  training  to  flat  wires  which 
is  in  vogue  among  growers  of  large  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums lias  never  been  favoured  by  me.  My 
plants  are  simply  supplied  with  a  few  short 
sticks  to  allow  all  parts  room  to  develop.  By 
potting  firmly  in  a  compost  that  does  not  favour 
quick  growth,  and  Viy  constant  topping  they 
assume  a  dwarf  bushy  shape.  Get  the  speci- 
mens into  tlieir  winter  quarters  liy  the  middle 
of  September,  selecting  a  position  near  to  the 
glass.  During  the  dull  months  keep  them  on 
the  dry  side  at  the  roots  and  let  no  more  fire- 
heat  be  given  than  is  necessary  to  keep  away 
friist  and  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  decaying  by 
damping.  The  following  Februaiy  remove  the 
plants  to  a  light  structure  where  they  may 
flower.  Some  may  object  to  waiting  so  long 
and  taking  such  care  without  blo.ssoms,  but 
when  once  a  few  large  plants  are  fairly  esta- 
blished, with  others  coming  on  to  take  their 
place,  this  waiting  is  not  felt.  Besides,  it  is 
after  all  but  little  over  a  year  from  the  time  of 
putting  in  the  cutting  to  its  flowering.  Treated 
as  above,  I  have  had  plants  on  which  100 
trusses  have  been  counted,  many  of  them  being 
of  really  splendid  projjortions  ;  the  flower-stems, 
too,  so  strong,  tliat  little  if  any  support  was 
needed,  and  they  have  gone  on  blooming  for 
months.  When  in  flower,  feeding  with  stimu- 
lants is  essential.  Peruvian  guano  water 
made  weak  is  good.  Shade  (but  not  too 
much)  is  necessary  when  in  bloom,  and, 
of  course,  at  all  times  give  abundance  of 
air.  It  is  my  practice  to  put  each  pot  inside 
another  of  larger  size  when  under  glass  and 
open  to  the  sun's  rays  ;  this  somewhat  ])re- 
vents  the  plants  from  quickly  becoming  dry 
at  the  roots.  Fortunately,  the  zonal  Pelargo- 
nium has  few  diseases.  Spot  hi  the  leaf  is  the 
worst,  and  I  fancy  this  is  mostly  caused  by  over- 
watering.  When  a  plant  exliibits  signs  of 
decay  from  this,  I  simply  lay  it  on  its  side  and 
forget  it  for  a  time.  Fresh  roots  are  made  and 
the  plant  invariably  gets  a  new  lease  of  life. 

The  billowing  are  selected  as  being  first-rate — 
Wkite:  Swanley  Single  White,  Queen  of  the 
Belgians.  Sabiion  :  Mrs.  Robert  Cannell,  Lady 
R.  Churchill,  Countess  of  Derby.  /'i/ifc  : 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Mrs.  Wildsmith.  Crim- 
son :  H.  Cannell,  Jan.,  Phcenna,  Lord  Rose- 
bery.  Scurlet  :  Hyacinth,  Brilliantissinium, 
Plutarch.  Vni-iotts  shaiU's  :  Cannell's  Favourite, 
Rev.  R.  D.  Harries,  Swanley  Gem,  Lady  Brooke, 
and  Souvenir  de  Mirande.  A  dozen  capital 
double  varieties  ai-e  Silver  Queen,  Swanley 
Doub'.e  W!iit-,   G  iklen   Rain,   H.   JI.   Stanley, 


Nydia,  F.  V.  Raspail,  Gloire  de  France,   Emile- 
de  Gerardin,  Grand  Ch.incellor  Faidlierbe,  Miss 
Floss,  Lord  Hartington,  and  White  Abbey. 
Shirley.  H.  S.      ' 


Spiraea  astilbuides.— If  good  chimps  of  tliis 
Spiriea  are  potted  and  just    protected   by  a  cold 
frame,  they  will  break  strongly  and  form  a  succes- 
sion to  the  latest  plants  of  S.  japonica,  that  not 
only  flowers  naturally  earlier  in  the  season  than  S. 
astilboides,  but  also  readily  lends  itself  to  forcing, 
which  the  newer  kind  does  not.     S.  astilboides  is, 
however,  rapidly  becoming  popular,  despite  the  fact 
th.at  in  a  confined  place  the  smell  of  the  blossoms 
is  somewhat  heavy  and  overpoweiing.     The  flower- 
spikes  are  more  lumpy  than   those  of  S.  japonica, 
while  they  are  not  pure  white,  being,  in  fact,  more 
of  a  creamy  tint.     Forming  as  it  does  a  large  bold 
specimen,   this   Spirfea    is   just   the  thing  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  ; 
while,  when  it  is  not  forced  in  any  way,  the  blos- 
soms retain  their  beauty  a  considerable  time.     In 
the  open  garden,  too,  or  as  a  rockwork  plant  in  a 
moist  spot,  this  Spiraea  is  just  at  home  and  very 
attractive.     Considering   the    limited    number    of 
species,  there  are  very  few  classes  of  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants  that  can  be  so  generally  employed  for 
flowering  in  pots   under  glass   as    this  section  of 
Spiraeas.     Thus,  besides  S.  astilboides   mentioned 
above,  we  have  the  many-named  S.  japonica,  so 
universally    grown    for    forcing,    and   the    newer 
form  of  it  known  as  multiflora  compacta,  which 
last  spring  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Royal   Horticultural    Society.     There    is,  I   think, 
little  doubt  that  this  Spirssa  must  have  originated 
from  the  golden-veined  variety  of  S.  japonic  1,  which 
early  in  the  spring  when  the  leaves  are  freshly  ex- 
panded is,  from  a  foliage  point  of  view,  very  attrac- 
tive.    At  that  time  the  centre  of  each  leaf  is  of  a 
beautiful  golden  hue,  while    the   green  portion  is 
very  fresh  and  bright.     The   flower-spikes  of  this 
variegated  variety   are  more   dense   and   compact 
than  those  of  the  common  form,  and  the  newer 
compacta  multiflora  appears  to  be  a  counterpart  of 
it,  except  that  the  foliage  is  green.     The  Japanese 
S.  palmata,  with  its  flattened  corymbs  of  brightly 
coloured  blossoms,  is  another  one  that  can  be  grown 
well  in  pots,  but  it  must  be  liberally  supplied  with 
water  when  growing  and  hard  forcing  should  not 
be  attempted.     The  same  remaiks  will  also  spply 
to  its  white-tlowered  variety  alba,  which  has  not 
been  grown  nearly  as  long  as  the  typical  kind.    The 
double-flowered  variety  of   the   Dropwort  (S.  fili- 
pendula),  though  rarely  seen  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, forms  very  effective  specimens  when  grown 
in  pots.— H.  P. 

Eurya  latifolia  variegata.  —  Though  this 
pretty  variegated  shrub  was  introduced  from 
Japan  20  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  it  seems  to  be 
more  plentiful  this  season  than  I  ever  remember  it 
before,  that  is  as  a  pot  plant,  for  it  is  not  sufficiently 
hardy  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  shrub  in  the  open 
ground.  This  Eurya  bears  a  considerable  amount 
of  resemblance  to  a  Camellia,  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied,  but  the  leaves  are  longer  in  proportion  to 
their  width,  and  not  quite  so  thick  in  texture  as 
most  of  the  garden  varieties  of  Camellia.  If  the 
points  of  the  shoots  are  just  stopped  two  or  three 
times  during  their  earlier  stages  this  Eurya  forms  a 
neat,  well-balanced  bush,  and  one  by  no  means  of  a 
lumpy  aspect.  The  leaves  are  variegated  in  various 
ways  ;  thus  when  young  they  present  an  almost  in- 
describable blending  of  white,  yellow,  pink  and 
green,  but  when  mature  a  good  deal  of  the  pink 
disappears.  The  brightness  of  its  colouring,  equal 
almost  to  some  of  the  Crotons,  renders  it  ex- 
tremely useful  for  many  purposes,  especially 
during  the  winter,  as  being  nearly  hardy  it  may 
be  employed  in  halls  or  corridors  where  owing  to 
the  drauiiht  more  tender  things  would  quickly 
suffer.  As  large  bushes,  too,  it  is  very  valu- 
able for  the  conservatory  or  any  structure  from 
which  frost  is  only  just  excluded.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  current  season's  shoots, 
taken  when  they  are  in  a  half-ripened  condition, 
which  will  to  a  great  extent  depend  upon  the 
temperature  in   which  they   have   been  growing. 
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The  best  cuttings  are  furiiisheil  by  the  side  slioots, 
wliich  should  be  taken  off  at  a  length  of  about  4 
inches,  severed  clean  at  the  base,  the  bottom  leaf 
removed  and  then  dibbleil  lirm'y  into  pots  of  sandy 
soil.  The  cuttings  should  bo  kept  in  a  close  pro- 
pagating case  where  the  temperature  is  slight 'y 
higher  than  that  they  have  been  grown  in.  Then 
tliey  will  take  from  two  to  three  months  to  root, 
when  the  young  plants  must  be  potted  off  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  peat  or  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 
The  .sh  >.;iti  formed  on  a  plant  that  has  been  kept 
altogether  in  the  greenhouse  will  strike  root  more 
readily  than  one  placed  in  a  colder  position.  This 
Eurya  shares  with  the  variegated  variety  of  Co- 
prosma  Baueriana  the  peculiarity  of  the  cuttings 
being  difficult  to  revive  if  allowed  to  flag.  By 
b  itanists  I  believe  the  Eurya  in  question  is  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  E.  japonica.  which  is  a'together  a 
smaller  growing  plant.  Of  this  last  there  is  also  a 
variegated  form,  in  which  the  leaves  are  irregularly 
e.lged  with  white. — T. 


GARDENIAS  AS  BIENNIALS. 
E.iHCT  in  Jmuary  every  year  I  insert  a  goodly 
number  of  short-jointed  Gardenia  cuttings  in  effi- 
ciently drained  4i-inch  pots  filled  with  a  compost 
consisting  of  equal  parts  light  loam  and  leaf -mould 
(passed  through  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh  sieve), 
with  a  surfacing  of  sand.  These,  being  watered 
through  a  fine-rosed  watering-can,  are  then  plunged 
to  the  rims  in  sawdust  in  hand-lights  and  placed 
over  some  slates  resting  on  the  flow  pipes  in  a  forcing 
Inuse,  in  which  the  cuttings  soon  root.  The  young 
plants  are  then  potted  singly  into  3-inch  pots  in 
soil  similar  to  that  in  which  tiiey  were  rooted,  and 
placed  in  heat  as  before  until  the  roots  have  pushed 
well  into  the  soil,  shading  with  paper  from  sun- 
shine in  the  meantime.  They  are  then  shifted 
into  4|-inch  pots,  using  equ,al  parts  fibry  peat  and 
loam,  with  a  good  dash  of  sand  added,  the  whole 
being  well  mixed  and  rammed  firmly  together  in 
potting.  They  are  afterwards  grown  on  shelves 
near  the  glass  in  forcing  houses  and  pits,  .and 
carefully  supplied  witli  water  at  the  roots  and 
overhead.  By  the  middle  or  end  of  July  the  plants 
will  have  nearly  filled  the  4.J-inch  pots  with  roots, 
when  they  will  be  transferred  to  G-inch  pots, 
using  the  compost  recommended  above,  only  in  a 
coarser  state,  and  adding  sufficient  sand  to  render 
it  somewhat  porous.  They  are  then  returned  to 
their  former  position  on  shelves  and  walls  in  forc- 
ing houses  and  pits — in  fact  to  any  place  where 
they  can  have  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  and 
heat,  giving  water  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots 
and  shading  from  bright  sunshine  until  the  latter 
have  taken  to  the  new  soil,  when  it  is  disc:intinued. 
Weak  liquid  manure  is  given  at  the  roots  alter- 
nately with  clear  water  until  the  plants  have  com- 
pleted their  growth. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  plants  are 
placed  in  a  cold  pit  from  which  frost  is  excluded 
by  covering  the  sashes  with  mats  and  shutters. 
Here  they  remain  for  about  six  weeks,  water  being 
sparingly  applied  at  the  roots,  that  is,  only  given 
when  the  soil  has  become  moderately  dry,  when 
sufficient  to  moisten  it  is  applied.  At  the  end  of 
the  time  specified  the  plants  are  taken  into  the 
Camellia  house,  where  they  have  a  temperature 
ranging  between  45°  and  .SO",  and  from  which  they 
are  introduced  into  the  forcing  houses  in  batches 
at  short  intervals  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  These  plants  are  only  stopped  once  after 
they  have  been  placed  in  the  4i-inch  pots,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  obtain  a  limited'  number  of  extra 
large  blooms  rather  than  a  greater  number  of 
smaller  ones  from  each  plant.  Owing  to  the  rest 
accorded  the  plants  and  the  partial  withholding  of 
moisture,  they  invariably  lipen  and  become  well 
furnished  with  flower-buds.  From  the  time  the 
plants  are  put  into  the  forcing  house  until  the  last 
fiower-bud  is  develojoed  copious  supplies  of  tepid 
liquid  manure  are  applied  to  the  roots,  with  occa- 
sional surface  dressings  of  some  artificial  manure. 
These  w.Uerings  and  dressings  tend  to  produce 
l^rge,  well-formed  blooms.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  heat  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  and  maintain  a  good  supply  of 


Gardenia  blooms  during  the  winter  and  e.uly 
spring  months.  The  successional  supply  of  blooms 
from  Christmas  will  be  afterwards  maintained  by 
putting  into  he.at  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
jilants  in  the  Camellia  house  at  short  intervals,  as 
stated  above,  and  then  by  plants  now  in  flower 
yielding  a  second  crop.  Thus,  each  successional 
b  tch  of  plants  following  in  the  same  order  with  a 
second  crop  of  flowers,  the  supply  may  be  continiicd 
uninterruptedly  throughout  the  year.  'J'he  two- 
year-old  plants  are  thrown  on  the  fire  heap. 

H.  W.  W.\i;d. 


Acacia  palchella. — This  is  entitled  to  a  fore- 
mo.st  place  among  the  Acacias  that  may  be  grown 
and  flowered  successfully  in  the  shape  of  neat  little 
bushes  in  pots  not  more  than  (J  inches  in  diameter, 
but  if  shifted  on  or  planted  out,  it  will  attain  the 
dimensions  of  a  good-sized  .shrub  6  feet  or  so  in 
height.  Its  usual  habit  is  to  form  a  dense  growing 
specimen,  whose  .slender  branchlets  are  clothed 
with  prettily  divided  leaves,  these  forming  a  mass  of 
beiutiful  rich  green  foliage.  Even  in  this  stage  it 
is  very  attractive,  but  when  in  full  flower  and 
covered  thickly,  as  is  its  wont,  with  rich  golden- 
coloured  b  dls,  its  beauty  is,  of  course,  greatly  en- 
hanced. Besides  this  Acacia,  other  kinds  that 
flower  well  when  small  are  A.  Drummondi,  with 
very  deep  green  pinnate  leaves  and  cylindrical 
spikes  of  pale  lemon-coloured  blossoms  ;  A.  cordata, 
whose  long  slender  shoots  are  clothed  with  little 
straw-coloured  flowers  closely  picked  to  the  stem; 
A.  armata,  a  sturdy  growing  bush,  whose  blooms 
are  of  a  rich  golden-yellow  colour,  which  are  thrown 
into  prominence  by  the  very  dark  green  foliage  ; 
and  A.  lineata,  with  long  narrow  leaves  and  a  great 
profusion  of  pleasing  coloured  blossoms.  Of  this 
last  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  Vol.  XXVIII.  of 
The  G.\rden,  in  which  its  bright  golden-coloured 
blossoms  were  contrasted  with  the  pale  sulphur- 
coloured  blooms  of  A.  leprosa. — T. 

Two  good  cold  house  iPrimulas. — Lovers  of 
flowers  are  often  perplexed  by  the  many  plants  in 
cultivation  that  they  cannot  grow  in  winter,  and  often 
ask  what  plants  they  can  grow  to  bloom  through  that 
season.  Primula  obconica  and  P.  floribunda  are  two 
valuable  kinds  for  a  cool  house.  Neither  is  quite 
hardy,  but  both  will  succeed  well  in  a  cold  green- 
house and  bloom  throughout  the  winter.  P.  ob- 
conica, I  find,  will  bear  \2"  of  frost  without  being 
injured.  Last  winter  I  kept  some  plants  in  a 
garden  frame  well  protected,  and  they  did 
not  sufifer  in  the  leist.  Primula  floribunda 
is  not  so  well  known.  It  is  a  most  continuous 
blooming  plant,  equally  as  free  as  P.  obconica, 
its  clear  rich  yellow  flowers  making  it  most  attrac- 
tive. Although  the  flowers  are  small,  this  is 
compensated  for  by  the  profusion  of  bloom.  Some 
plants  of  this  Primula  have  been  blooming  for 
several  months  past  in  a  cold  house  here  and  pro- 
mise to  continue  for  months  to  come.  Both  these 
valuable  Primulas  are  easily  raised  from  seed.  Our 
plants  of  both  kinds  now  in  bloom  were  raised 
from  seed  last  March,  sown  in  a  pot,  placed  in  a 
garden  frame  and  grown  on  with  P.  sinensis  during 
the  summer. — J.  C..  Forde  Aibey. 

Rhododendron  prsecox.— Where  plants  of 
this  Rhoilodendron  have  been  forced  into  bloom 
for  several  successive  seasons  they  gradually  ac- 
quire an  early  flowering  habit,  and  there  is  then  no 
difficulty  in  inducing  their  pretty  flowers  to  open 
during  the  first  weeks  of  the  year.  In  any  selec- 
tion of  hardy  shrubs  suitable  for  flowering  under 
glass  this  Rhododendron  must  have  a  place,  as  not 
only  are  the  flowers  very  beautiful,  but  the  plant 
readily  lends  itself  to  such  treatment,  and  with 
ordinary  care  and  attention  it  may  be  kept  in 
health  for  ye.irs  in  pots,  and  will  set  its  buds  and 
flower  freely  so  treated.  R.  prsecox  was  one  of  the 
earliest  hybrids  raised  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Ormskirk. 
It  was  the  result  of  intercrossing  R.  dahuricum,  a 
native  of  the  colder  mountainous  districts  of  Europe 
and  Siberia,  with  the  Himalayan  R.  ciliatum,  which 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  Rho- 
dodendrons to  the  hybridist,  for  it  has  played  a  part 
in  a  great  many  of  our  best  varieties.     R.  prsecox 


vaiies  a  good  deal  in  colour,  no  doubt  owing  to 
quantities  having  been  raised  from  seed.  Of  the 
richest-coloured  form  known  as  ruhrum  a  beauti- 
ful ciiloured  plate  was  given  in  The  GAnDEN,.July 
12,  bSIH),  where  a  flowering  branch  is  truthfully  por- 
trayed. This  Rhododendron  is  quite  haidy,  and 
therefore,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  forms 
a  most  desirable  dwarf  shrub  for  the  open 
ground,  or,  better  still,  where  it  is  just  a 
little  sheltered,  as  owing  to  its  early  flower- 
ing qualities,  the  blossoms  are  at  tinies  liable 
to  be  injured  by  late  spring  frosts.  Itis  now  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  this  Rhododendron  was 
put  into  commerce — in  fact,  it  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as 
long  ago  as  March,  1801,  when  it  received  a  com- 
mendation. The  cross  between  these  two  Rhodo'- 
dendrons  is  easily  effected,  so  that  R.  pra;cox  may 
be  increased  in  quantity  from  seeds  if  desired. 
There  is  a  second  hybrid  variety  of  this  class,  viz.. 
Early  Gem,  which  was  raised  in  Messrs.  A'eitch's 
nursery,  Coombe  Wood,  between  R.  praecox  and  the 
dark-coloured  form  of  R.  dahuricum — certainly  a 
mixed  relationship.  This  is  a  dwarf  compact -grow- 
ing plant,  whose  comparatively  large  rosy  purple 
blossoms  are  very  shov\'y  and  borne  in  great  profu- 
sion. It  is  equally  desir.able  with  R.  pra;cox  for 
flowering  under  glass. — T. 


COLUMNEAS. 


The.se  are  showy  basket  plants,  but  yet  how 
seldom  do  we  see  them  iiow-a-days.  They  are 
natives  of  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  the  West 
Indies,  &Q..,  but  though  these  countries  are  .so 
frequently  traversed  for  Orchids,  we  never  now 
receive  any  seed  even  of  Columneas  and  other 
beautiful  plants  which  arc  found  in  these  regions. 
The  time  was  when  the  various  nurserymen 
at  home,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  used  every 
spring-time  to  send  out  new  flowering  and  orna- 
mental-leaved plants,  but  now  nothing  but  Or- 
chids appears  to  have  any  value.  Columneas 
flower  very  freely,  and  have  a  long  tubular  co- 
rolla, which  is  for  the  most  part  of  some  shade 
of  scarlet.  They  also  strike  freely  from  cuttings. 
The  best  soil  for  them  is  good  fibrous  peat, 
mixed  with  some  light  turfy  loam  and  a  little 
chopped  Sphagnum,  the  whole  made  fairly 
sandy.  Tlie  baskets  should  be  well  lined  with 
Sphagnum  in  order  to  prevent  the  soil  falling 
through.  The  ])Iants  require  stove  heat,  and 
they  enjoy  a  liberal  supply  of  water  to  their 
roots,  but  they  do  not  like  much  overhead 
S3'ringing,  as  the  long  liairs  with  which  the 
leaves  (jf  the  majority  of  the  species  are  clothed 
hold  the  moisture  too  long.  This  is  not  a  fanci- 
ful objection,  as  I  had  two  sets  of  these  plants 
in  the  same  house.  One  set  I  .syringed  overhead 
every  day,  wliile  the  other  was  taken  down  and 
dipped.  Tlie  dijiped  plants  grew  and  flowered 
twice  as  well  as  those  sprinkled  overhead.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  Ijest  kinds  :  — 

C.  AUREO-NITENS. — The  leaves  of  this  are  lanceo- 
late, thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  covered  w^th  long 
silky  hairs,  which  give  it  a  very  distinct  appear- 
ance ;  the  flowers  are  tubular  and  of  a  rich  bright 
reddish  orange  colour. 

C.  AtTKANTlACA  has  a  villous  stem,  the  flowers, 
too,  being  villous,  but  the  leaves,  which  are  bright 
green,  are  smooth.  The  blooms  are  of  a  rich  tawny 
orange-yellow. 

C.  ERYTHEOPH-EA  is  a  Strong  robust  plant,  hav- 
ing smooth,  deep  green,  fleshy  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  large,  with  a  very  large  calyx,  which  is  deeply 
lobed,  light  green,  stained  with  deep  red  at  the 
base  ;  the  corolla  is  tubular,  smallest  at  the  base, 
and  of  a  deep  bright  red. 

C.  SCANDENS. — This  is  not  a  climbling  plant,  al- 
though its  name  would  imply  that  it  was.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and  is  still  the 
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species  most  frequently  seen  in  our  stoves.  It  has 
dark  green  fleshy  leaves  and  lai'ge,  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  which  are  paler  in  colour  in  tlie  mouth. 

C.  CRA.SSIFOLIA  has  long,  narrowly  lanceolate 
leaves,  which  are  thick  and  tieshy  in  texture  and 
deep  green,  smooth  above,  but  densely  villous  be- 
neath. The  flowers  are  long  and  tubular,  hairy, 
and  of  a  rich  rosy  red  colour. 

C.  ScHrEDi.VNA  is  a  very  singular  species,  the 
leaves  being  thick  and  fleshy  in  te.xture,  rich  green, 
and  hairy.  The  flowers  have  a  large  spreading 
caly.x,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  being  some  2  inches 
in  length,  with  a  ground  colour  of  orange-yellow, 
densely  spotted  with  rich  purplish  brown.  This 
plant  is  one  of  M.  Linden's  introductions  from 
Mexico. 

After  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  they 
should  be  cut  back  to  Ijelow  where  the  blooms 
first  appeared,  or  they  will  get  too  long  and 
straggling,  and  when  they  begin  to  break  they 
should  be  repotted  or  basketed  in  fresh  soil 
and  treated  as  before  directed,  never  allowing 
tliem  to  have  a  lower  temperature  than  CO'  ;  in 
fact,  they  like  a  somewliat  warmer  temperature 
than  this,  but  that  given  should  be  the  mini- 
mum. Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


TREATMENT  OF  PANDAXADS. 
Kindly  let  me  know  how  Pandanads  should  be 
kept.  Should  they  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
C'rotons  !  I  had  three  very  fine  specimens,  two  of 
which  I  placed  on  the  dining-room  table  for  three 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  fell  to  pieces 
and  died.  I  fear  some  mischief  occurred.  As  I  am 
replacing  them,  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
how  they  should  be  treated. — J.  B..  Menzie  Castle, 
Crieff. 

*^f*  In  order  to  grow  any  of  the  varieties  of 
Pandanus,  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  stove  is  at  least 
necessary.  By  ordinary  stove,  I  mean  one  where 
the  night  temperature  rarely  falls  below  <ill°,  for  if 
often  below  that  point,  the  failing  complained  of 
by  "  J.  B."  will  frequently  occur,  more  particularly 
in  the  case  of  P.  Veitchi  or  P.  iavanicus  variegatus, 
the  two  most  popular  varieties  for  use  as  table 
plants.  These  and  other  members  of  the  Pandanus 
family  are  from  tropical  or  sub-tropical  regions  of 
the  globe ;  hence  they  delight  in  heat,  whilst  mois- 
ture also  is  most  congenial  to  their  successful  cul- 
tivation. Until  the  plants  reach  a  large  specimen 
size  they  do  not  form  any  solid  stem,  and  even  then  it 
can  hardly  bo  termed  enduring  wood  ;  hence,  when 
they  receive  any  check,  as  in  the  case  of  being  in 
too  low  a  temperature,  there  is  not  that  resisting 
power  which  is  so  essential  in  sustaining  a  plant. 
Decay  therefore  supervenes,  and  the  work  of  de- 
struction is  soon  completed,  and  that  frequently 
before  there  has  been  time  to  secure  a  young  sucker 
to  maintain  the  stock.  This  is  a  common  occur- 
rence in  the  case  of  the  Pandanus  during  the 
winter  season,  more  particularly  if  the  plants 
are,  as  in  this  case,  kept  out  of  the  stove  for 
a  few  days  at  the  time.  It  is  furthermore 
accelerated  by  the  three  following  causes,  viz., 
through  being  supplied  with  too  much  and  too 
cold  water  whilst  in  a  cooler  temperature, 
through  being  in  larger  pots  with  too  much  soil 
around  the  roots,  hence  being  colder  when  over- 
wet,  and  through  being  exposed  to  cold  draughts, 
prob  ibly  such  as  would  arise  from  an  open  window 
in  the  early  morning  hours.  These  three  causes 
may  bo  guarded  against  or  their  ill  effects  materially 
obviated  by  the  following  precautionary  measures 
— viz.,  firstly,  keeping  the  plants  comparatively 
dry  whilst  in  a  cooler  temperature,  when  watered 
by  using  tepid  water  and  by  never  using  them  at 
all  when  over-wet  at  the  roots  ;  secondly,  by  always 
making  it  a  practice  never  to  use  plants  that 
have  been  recently  repotted,  but  rather  choose  those 
which  are  one  mass  of  roots,  these  latter  plants 
having  a  more  wiry  and  harrly  constitution  when 
not  so  much  ijot-bound  as  to  starve  and  exhaust 
the  plants  ;  and  thirdly,  by  guarding  against  chills 
through  taking  care  to  keep  the  plants  standing  in 
sheltered  positions  when  not  in  use — at  any  rate 


avoiding  both  open  windows  and  doors.  Having 
used  plants  of  all  kinds  for  many  years  for  these 
purposes  with  every  success,  I  would  state  that,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  safeguards,!  have  adopted 
the  following  measures.  Boxes  have  been  provided 
for  placing  the  plants  in  when  removing  them  from 
their  growing  quarters  to  the  house.  These 
boxes  would  be  used  for  at  least  six  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  the  plants,  therefore,  not  receiving  any- 
thing like  the  check  they  would  if  exposed  to  the 
outdoor  atmospjliere,  when  it  would  often  be  below 
the  freezing  point.  In  addition,  I  would  avoid 
using  sucli  as  the  Pandanus  for  more  than  one 
night  at  a  time  during  cold  or  uncongenial  weather ; 
in  fact,  my  plan  has  been  to  change  dinner-table 
plants  every  day  when  possessing  a  good  relay  of 
plants  as  well  as  variety ;  thus  but  little,  if  any, 
actual  harm  is  done  to  the  tenderest  of  plants. 
C'rotons  are  alluded  to  by  "  J.  B."  in  contrast  to 
Pandanads.  Of  the  two,  I  consider  the  C'rotons 
tlie  hardier  plants ;  they  may  be  grown  in  a  slightly 
lower  temperature,  say  57°  instead  of  (iO°at  night. 
Fiuthermore,  neither  Crotons  nor  Pandanads 
shuuld  be  used  during  the  colder  six  months  of  the 
year  if  they  have  been  grown  in  a  warm  stove,  as 
ljj°  at  night  or  probably  often  nearer  70°.  Those 
temperatures  would  induce  a  soft  and  tender 
growth.  Plants,  again,  that  are  taken  from  a 
moderately  dry  atmosphere  will  withstand  changes 
far  better  than  where  there  is  any  excess  in  this 
respect.  Drip,  again,  is  very  destructive  to  the 
Pandanus.  I  have  lost  plants  of  P.  A'eitchi  from 
this  cause,  where,  unfortunately,  the  drip  reached 
the  hearts  of  the  plants  through  imperfect  glazing, 
and  soon  carried  out  the  work  of  destruction  in 
the  same  way  as  "J.  B."  describes  by  "falling  to 
pieces,"  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  disappoint- 
ing.— Plantsman. 


Calliandra  Tweedei. — The  genus  Calliandra 
is  a  jiretty  extcnsi\e  one,  there  being  about  eighty 
species  known  to  botanists,  very  few  of  which  are, 
however,  cultivated  in  this  country,  though  one  of 
them,  C'.  Tweedei.  is  a  most  beautiful  flowering 
shrub,  that  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  stove,  as  in 
addition  to  its  showy  blossoms,  it  is  \ery  dissimilar 
from  the  common  occupants  of  such  a  structure. 
It  forms  a  freely-branched  bush,  clothed  w'ith  pin- 
nate leaves,  a  good  deal  like  those  of  some  of  the 
Acacias  and  Mimosas,  to  which,  in  fact,  it  is  closely 
related.  The  foliage  is  of  a  tender  shade  of  green. 
At  the  first  glance  the  inflorescence  might  be  taken 
as  belonging  to  one  of  the  Australian  Bottle-brush 
plants,  a  name  applied  to  several  genera  of  the 
Myrtle  order,  among  them  being  the  C'allistemons, 
Melaleucas,  Beaufortias,  Metrosideros,  and  others. 
In  the  Calliandra  the  flowers  are  small,  and  borne 
in  crowded  globose  heads,  their  most  showy  por- 
tion being  the  long  prominent  stamens,  which  stand 
out  like  clusters  of  crimson  silk.  Ciiven  the  same 
treatment  as  most  stove  plants  it  will  grow  freely, 
but  to  ensure  its  flowering,  alight  position  must  be 
assigned  it  in  order  that  the  wood  may  be  tho- 
roughly ripened.  Cuttings  of  the  current  season's 
shoots  taken  when  in  a  half-ripened  condition  are 
not  diflicult  to  root  on  a  gentle  bottom-heit.  This 
shrub,  which  usu.ally  blooms  during  the  first  three 
or  four  months  of  tlie  year,  was  introiluced  from 
Brazil  in  1810,  but  at  the  present  day  it  is  almost 
unknown,  though  far  more  beautiful  than  many 
subjects  that  are  in  general  cultivation. — H.  P. 

Richardia  Little  Gem. — This  miniature  form 
of  the  conuuon  Kichardia  well  deserves  the  title  of 
Little  Gem,  for  it  is  in  every  respect  except  in 
size  the  e.xact  counterpart  of  the  ordinary  type. 
This  newer  variety  reaches  a  height  of  9  inches  to 
a  foot,  so  that  neat  little  flowering  specimens  may 
be  hnd  in  pots  4  inches  or  ,5  inches  in  diameter.  It 
flowers  very  freely,  and  plants  that  bloomed  with 
me  in  the  autumn  are  again  pushing  up  their  spathes. 
They  are  right  welcome  now,  for  neat  little  flowering 
specimens  in  the  greenhouse  are  much  admired, 
being  very  different  from  most  of  the  occupants  of 
that  structure,  and  when  contrasted  with  the  ordi- 
nary K.  icthiopica  the  pigmy  character  of  Little 
Gem  becomes  even  more  pronounced.     It  produces 


suckers  freely,  which  should  be  taken  off  carefully 
and  potted  into  small  pots,  when  if  kept  rather 
close  for  a  time  they  will  soon  start  in  growth. 
This  pretty  little  variety  received  an  award  of  merit 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  October  14, 
18'JO.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  F.  Elliot,  of  Springfield 
Nursery,  Jersey,  and  is  now  pretty  generally  dis- 
tributed. Another  form  upon  which  last  autumn 
the  award  of  merit  was  bestowed  is  compacta, 
whose  distinctive  features  are  well  expressed  by 
its  name.  This  variety  will  doubtless  in  time  be 
extensively  grown,  as  most  probably  it  can  be 
pushed  along  in  a  little  additional  heat  without 
running  up  so  t-tll  as  the  ordinary  kind.  Such  a 
peculiarity  is  a  great  advantage,  as  where  a  quantity 
are  required  in  bloom  at  any  i)articular  time,  some 
of  them  have  often  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  structure 
to  hasten  on  the  flowers,  and  then  the  foliage  soon 
gets  weak.' — H.  P. 

Seeds  of  Stusa  from  Upper  Assam. — J.  Mc- 

Pherson  says  he  has  had  some  seeds  of  a  scarlet- 
flowered  Musa  sent  him  from  Upper  Assam,  and 
wishes  to  know  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to 
sow  them.  One  species  was  found  in  Assam  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  new  one, 
attaining  a  height  only  of  some  ;>  feet  or  4  feet. 
It  produces  deep  red-coloured  bracts,  and  is  really 
n  handsome  plant.  I  certainly  should  put  the  seeds 
at  once  into  bottom-heat ;  they  will  probably  soon 
grow,  and  you  must  take  care  to  remove  some  of 
the  suckers  from  the  plant  in  order  to  perpetuate 
it.  I  shall  1)0  glad  to  hear  how  you  succeed  with 
it.  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  is  Musa  s.anguinea. 
— W.  H.  G.  " 


■SVINTER  EFFECTS. 


Many  are  now  aware  that  it  is  a  decided  gain  to 
retain  the  old  stems  of  flowering  plants  until  the 
appearance  of  fresh  growth  in  spring  necessitates 
their  removal.     Our  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes 
neatness  may  lead  us  to  excess,  and  they  ceitainly 
did  when  we  thought  to  make  e\'e]ything  prim  and 
tidy  for  the  winter,  so  as  soon  as  flowers  had  ceased 
we  razed  everything  to  the  ground  and  turned  up 
the  surface  of  the  border.     A  good  efEect  is  to  be 
had  in  winter  simply  by  letting  things  alone.     The 
tall  nut-brown   gracefully  arching   wands   of  the 
giant    Knotweeds    (Polygonums)    are    hardly  less 
beautiful  now  than   they  were  iu   summer  when 
clothed  with  leaves,  and  the  Japanese  Plume  Poppy 
(Bocconia)  has  a  winter  charm,  for  its  lofty  stems 
are  hidden  iu  summer  with  its  wealth  of  fine  foli- 
age, but  now  that  the  stems  are  leafless  we  admire 
their  silvery  colour,  and  are  con\inced  how  much 
is   gained    by   retaining   them.     They   cannot   do 
harm,  and  where  plants  are  boldly  grouped,  even  if 
the  stems  of  themselves  were  not  ornamental,  it 
would  be  ,a  gain  to  have  a  furnished  appearance 
instead  of  nakedness.     In  winter,  too,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  good  efEect  of  foliage  that  many 
hardy  plants  give  us  at  that  time,  those  that  not  only 
retain  their  leafage,   but  enhance  its  appearance. 
In  summer  it  is  green  and  growing,  but  in  winter 
whilst  stationary  it  develops  charming  hues.    Now 
purple    and    crimson     tints     pervade    the    other- 
wise naturally  green  leaves  of    the   broad-leaved 
Rockfoils  (Megaseas),  and  if  we  have  them  as  a 
carpet  beneath  Yuccas,  the  effect  is  very  good  at  a 
dull  flowerless  time.     Again,  the  Epimediums  clus- 
tering against  the  terrace  w'alls  form  a  charming 
mass   of    dark    bronzy  foliage ;   they    are    pretty 
always,  but  doubly  so  now.     The  Alum  Root  (Heu- 
chera),  especially  the  variety  named  Richardsoni, 
is  just  the  plant  for  winter  effect.     In  summer  its 
tui'ts  of  leaves  make  a  charming  foil  to  bold  flower- 
ing plants.     The  leaves  are  rich  green  veined  with 
red.  and  the  colour  grows  brighter  as  days  grow 
shorter  and  darker.     Tellima  grandiflora   is  simi- 
larly effective,  and  more  conspicuous  still  is  Helle- 
borus  fcetidus — a  native  plant,  yet  one  whose  value 
in  the  garden  is  little  known.     It  is  just  the  plant 
for  a  place  where  hardly  anything  will  grow.     Its 
great  digitate  loaves  are  deeji  green  and  disposed 
upon   plants   that   grow   up  and   spread   out  into 
vigorous  tufts  without  care  or  attention.      A.  H. 
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BASAL  ROT  IN  NARCISSI. 
JIr.  BufJBinGK  (p.  SG)  says  miicli  that  is 
valuable  upon  tins  subject,  but,  I  think,  gives 
rather  too  much  weight  to  unsuitable  soil  as  a 
ciuse  of  this  diseafc.  I  believe  with  hira 
that  rich  and  loose  soils  cause  a  condition  of 
hypertrophy  and  sickness  in  many  kinds  of 
Narcissi,  and  sickness,  however  caused, usually 
shows  itself  in  decay  of  the  basal  plate  (the 
most  sensitive  part  of  a  Daffodil's  anatomy), 
and  in  powerlessness  to  suit  abundant  and 
healthy  roots.  Before  seeing  Mr.  Burbidge's 
notes  I  had,  in  corfospondence  with  a  friend, 
pointed  out  the  appearance  of  basal  rot  in 
Dr.  Ritzema  Bos's  figure  of  a  bulb  attacked 
by  the,  larvse  of  the  Narcissus  fly.  But  I  feel 
fairly  corlain  that  basal  rot  may  appear  where 
the  soil  is  not  at  fault,  and  is  therefore  due  to 
climatic  causes.  How  does  Mr.  Burbidge  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  the  fine  section  of  large 
yellow  trumpet  Daffodils  known  as  the  spu- 
rius  varieties  die  out  in  my  garden,  although 
planted  in  the  purest  and  most  wholesome 
soil?  Again  and  again  have  I  import e  1  per- 
fectly healthy  bulbs  from  Ireland  and  planted 
them  in  beds  of  virgin  loam,  or  loam  largely 
mixed  with  burnt  earth.  I  have  access  to 
turfy  loam  from  upland  pastures  in  unlimited 
quantity,  and  have  grown  these  bulbs  in  it,  un- 
mixed or  mixed  with  burnt  earth  or  with  clean 
sand,  over  and  over  again,  but  they  entirely 
refuse  to  be  happy.  N.  spurius,  moreover, 
dies  out  when  planted  in  Grass  in  my  orchard. 
And  yet  I  should  call  my  garden  a  good  one 
for  Daffodils  in  general,  as  I  think  the  flowers 
which  I  have  brought  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meetings  so  often  and  in  such  abund- 
ance testify.  Agiin,  why  is  it  that  last 
winter,  as  I  lately  pointed  out,  some  N.  cer- 
nuus,  which  lay  for  nearly  three  months 
under  a  great  snowdrift,  showed  no  disease, 
while  another  lot  which  happened  to  be 
bare  was  ravaged  by  the  disease  1  Both 
batches  had  been  grown  as  one  stock  in  the 
same  bed  the  previous  season,  so  that  the 
health  of  all  was  the  same  at  planting  time. 
And  why  is  it  almost  an  unknown  thing  for 
my  seedling  bulbs  to  be  touched  by  the  sick- 
ness during  the  two  years  in  which  they 
lived  in  cold  frames,  while  many  of  certain 
kinds  perish  the  first  year  they  are  planted 
out,  and  that  in  beds  of  pure  soil  free  from 
manure  or  old  humus  1  It  would  need  at 
least  100  years  of  life  and  observation  to  make 
a  trustworthy  induction  from  the  dillerenceof 
seasons,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a  dozen 
years'  study  of  my  Daff"odils  I  had  noticed  a 
comparative  absence  of  disease  in  years  when 
January,  February  and  March  have  been 
moist  and  mild.  Can  Mr.  Burbidge  grow  the 
beautiful  little  N.  moschatus  of  the  high 
Pyrenees  out  of  doors  in  the  purest  of  soils? 
and  if  he  can,  why  cannot  1 1 

I  ask  these  questions  with  an  open  mind, 
and  not  as  casting  doubt  upon  the  assertion 
that  crude  manure  is  bad  for  Na-cissi.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  death  to  many  kinds.  But 
many  growers  will  bear  me  out  in  the  state- 


ment that  there  are  Daffodils,  and  those  not 
the  fender  southern  species,  which  fail  in 
England,  though  planted  in  irieproachably 
pure  soil.  For  my  own  paii,  1  attribute  the 
failure  to  climatic  conditions.  Hardy,  in  a 
sense,  they  are,  but  they  resent  the  incalcul- 
able vicissitudes  tif  some  English  winters  and 
springs.  A  wet  autumn,  it  may  be,  pushes 
up  their  shoots,  and  then  from  December  to 
April  they  are  frozen  and  thawed  and  thawed 
and  frozen,  or  scorclied  by  freezing  winds, 
until  they  are  faii'ly  worried  into  a  consump- 
tion. ]\Iost  Daffodils  bear  all  this  with  in- 
difference, but  not  all  do  so. 

I  will  add  a  word  to  express  my  opinion 
that  cn'tain  kinds  which  are  difficult  to  grow 
with  us,  ('.;/.,  the  Corbularias,  the  I'yrenean 
moschatus  and  others,   pro'  ably  uniUiply   in 


pre.'^ent  find  the  trace  of  |a  single  plant,  only  such 
as  remain  in  their  dry  dead  state.  It  is  a  most 
pleasing  plant  wlien  in  flower — finely  cut  silvery 
foliage,  elegantly  arnnigod  on  erect  stalks  of  (> 
inches  to  12  inches  high,  with  its  apex  and  lateral 
shoots  tipjH'dwiUi  small  flowers  of  delicate  pink  and 
canaiy-yt'lhnv  tints.  I  liave  often  been  amused,  but 
could  not  wonder  at  the  way  in  which  garden  friends 
have  admired  tliis  little  beauty  when  seen  in 
summer.  In  the  estimation  of  some,  its  annual 
duration  has  proved  fatal ;  but  I  strongly  wish  to 
conmiend  it  in  another  light,  and  I  may  best  do 
this  by  advising  seed  to  be  sown  in  spring,  either 
on  the  rockery  or  in  the  l>order  near  to  a  gravel 
walk,  and  should  you  succeed  in  flowering  one 
plant,  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to  self-sow  itself  in  the 
hard  gravel  and  other  parts,  so  that  you  may  con- 
sider you  have  a  perennial  possession  of  an  annual 
plant.  Why  I  advise  its  culture  by  the  walk-side 
is  because  if  it  should  prove  desirable  to  transplant 
any  of  the  seedlings,  those  from  the  hard  walk  would 
probably  prove  the  best  for  the  purpose. — J.  W. 
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IRIS  ASIATIC  A. 

It  seems  that  this  Iris  holds  in  Asia  the 
place  which  its  near  ally  J.  germanica 
does  in  Europe.  It  has  been  found  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  spreads  from  there  to 
Turkestan,  whence  it  has  been  sent  to 
Europe  by  the  Russian  General  Kauf- 
mann.  The  plant  does  not  grow  to  the 
size  and  dimensions  which  a  clump  of 
Iris  germanica  soon  attains  when  left 
alone  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  the  flowers 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  any  variety 
of  I.  germanica  I  have  yet  seen  ;  the 
lip  especially  is  very  long  and  broad, 
and  altogether  the  flower  is  a  very  hand- 
some one  ;  its  colour  is  a  very  fine  pale 
purplish-blue,  the  standards  a  little  paler 
than  the  falls.  The  culture  of  this 
class  of  Irises  does  not  present  any  diffi- 
culties, being  sufficiently  hardy  to  with- 
stand any  amount  of  cold,  although  some- 
times when  there  is  any  fresh  manure 
around  the  roots  or  when  the  soil  is  too 
retentive  of  moisture,  the  rhizomes  are 
apt  to  rot  off  suddenly. 

C.  G.  VAX  TUBERGEN,  JUSR. 


Iris  asiatica.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photo- 
graph sent  by  C.  G.  van  Tuhergen,  Jun.,  Haarlem. 


their  native  places  from  seed  rather  than  from 
bulb  increase.  The  little  white  Corbularia, 
for  instance,  is  sent  to  us  almost  always  in 
single  round  bulbs,  showing  no  offsets.  It  is 
probable  that  in  Algeria  the  old  bulbs  die 
.soon  after  flowering,  just  as  they  do  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  therefore  the  proper  way  of 
maintaining  a  supply  of  this  and  some  other 
kinds  is  from  seed.  Certainly  I  always 
have  much  finer  batches  of  the  Corbularias, 
triandrus,  &c  ,  from  seed  than  I  can  get  in 
any  other  way,  and  as  seed  is  sown  annually, 
I  do  not  regret  the  loss  of  the  old  bull  is. 

G.  H.  Engleheart. 


Corydalis  rosea  is  only  an  annual,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  under  any  circumstances  it  is  a 
good  subject  to  transplant.  In  fact,  though  prac- 
tically a  weed  here,  I  question  whether  I  could  at 


Lathyrua  tuberosus— I  have  once  be- 
fore referred  to  this  low-climbing,  bright,  and 
free-blooming  species.  There  is  no  better  time 
than  the  present  for  setting  the  tubers,  should 
the  land  be  free  from  frost ;  not  that  frost 
can  do  them  any  harm  from  mere  cold, 
as  nothing  can  be  hardier.  Its  tubers  vary  in 
size  from  a  pigeon's  egg  to  a  hen's  egg,  and 
they  are  held  together  by  slender,  yet  tough, 
thread-like  strings  at  distances  of  a  few  inches  to 
afoot  apart.  They  are  produced  in  enormous  quan- 
tities where  the  plants  are  left  alone  for  two  or 
three  years.  Last  spring  I  had  occasion  to  dig 
around  my  oldest  specimen,  and  though  I  did  not 
go  nearer  than  2  feet  to  the  original  centre  of  the 
plant,  I  found  hundreds  of  tubers  in  the  space  of 
a  few  superficial  feet.  I  mention  this  for  the 
double  purpose  of  showing  that  the  plant  should 
be  cultivated  only  in  special  quarters  where  it  can 
ramble  in  its  own  wild  way,  as  around,  say,  a  dwarf 
bush  or  in  a  low  hedge,  either  of  which  it  would 
be  capable  of  di'aping  in  a  most  charming  manner 
in  summer  with  its  tender  foliage  and  bright  rosy 
clusters  of  flowers.  With  me  it  climbs  to  the 
extent  of  4  feet  to  5  feet.  I  know  nothing  that 
could  be  more  effective  or  satisfactory  it  employed 
in  the  semi-wild  garden,  or  even  at  the  edge  of 
bushes  in  the  copse,  for  its  flowers  are  borne  in 
such  abundance  as  to  make  the  whole  plant  glow 
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with  colour.  In  planting,  the  tubers  might  be  set 
in  groups  of  Inli-a-dozen  or  more,  so  as  to  get 
immediate  effect,  aiifl  it  does  not  matter  whether 
they  are  sep:irate  or  l(^ft  strung  together.  ^  The 
other  fact  in  connection  witli  tlie  tubers  is  of 
interest,  because  they  liave  been  higlily  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  in  some  countries  hnve 
actually  been  cultivated  with  that  object.  -  J.  W. 


PRIMULA  SIEBOLDI. 

The  many  charming  varieties  which  now  go  to 
m  ike  up  this  excellent  group  of  spring-fiower- 
ing  pe  emiali  have  during  recent  years  become 
most  popular,  a  popularity,  by  the  way,  they 
ri;hly  dete  ve.     Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the 
V  ivieties  of  ths  group,  which  then  was  known, 
though  erroneously,  as  P.   cortusoide.s  amitna, 
■Wire  by  no  means  numerous,  and  good  varieties 
especially  so.    Still,  wo  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
thit  even  then  we  had  the  snow-white  variety 
grandiflora  albi,  than  which,  even  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  I  have  not  seen  a  finer  or  purer  blos- 
som,   while   the   truss,  so   far    as  quantity    of 
tiowar.5  are  coucarned,  was  all  that  ona  could 
wish.     But  with  all  the.^e  good  qualities  it  had 
its  weak  point,  which  in  this  particular  variety 
was  its  inclination  to  look  to  the  ground,  the 
flowers  drooping  somewhat,  and  if  this  coukl  lie 
transformed  into  an  erect  or  semi-erect  habit, 
I  consider  that   the  acme  of  perfection  would 
then  be  attained.     I  do  not,   however,  at  the 
moment,  and  speaking  from  memory,  remember 
to  have  seen  any   pure  white  kind  wdiich,  re- 
gar<led   from    all    points,    may    be    considered 
superior  to  the  one  named.     At  the  time  stated 
we  had  also  a  good  variety  in  form  and  sub- 
stance in  lilacina,  while  intermedia  was  a  pale 
washy-looking  flower,  though  somewhat  larger 
than  the  rest  in  point  of  size.     Still,  one  of  the 
best,   both   for  colour   as  well   as   the   general 
aspect    of   the   truss,    is  grandiflora,    which    is 
at  the  present  time  fairly  plentiful  and  beauti- 
fully adapted  for  large  permanent  patches  or 
for  spring  beds,  and  likewise  for  conservatory 
decoration  when  grown  in  pots.     But  since  the 
time  to  which  I  have  alluded  aboxe,  the  florists, 
both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  have  been 
busy  in  their  endeavours  to  improve  this  grou]), 
and  their  labours  have  resulted  in  several  tine 
and  useful  additions  to  what  is   undoubtedly  a 
valu.able  and  highly  decorative  group  of  plants. 
During   recent   years    visitors    to    the   leading 
uu-tro[iolitan     exhibitions      have     been     made 
familiar  with  these  plants  owing  to  the  repre- 
sentative   displays    that  have     been   made    by 
several  tirms  who  grow  them  in  rpiantity.     Yet 
there  is  a  difticulty  still  to  overcome  here  ;  for  the 
public  are  slow  to  recognise,  and  still  more  so  to 
fully   realise   the    fact    that  these   very    useful 
flowers  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  that  they  may 
be  grown  with  comparative  ea.se  in  good  soil  in 
the  o])en  ground,  enduring  severe  winter  frost 
with   impunity.     As  proof  of  this  I  may  state 
that  during  the  memorable  winter  of  1800-01  I 
had  large  patclies  of  some  of  these  fully  exposed 
in  the  open  ground  occupying  s])ots  where  they 
had  stood   for  a   con])le  of  years   at   least,  and 
which  at  the  end  of  that  long-pr'otracted  winter 
aiijiearod  not  one  l)it  the  worse.     When  I  say 
that  fully  two-thirds    of    their   rhizomes   were 
lying  fpiite  exposed  on  the  sin'face,  I  think  we 
need   no  further   proof   that  these   varieties   of 
Primula  Sieboldi  are  among  the  hardiest  plants 
that   we   could   ])ossibly   have   in  any   garden. 
Some,  however,  I  feel  sure,  are  rendered  more 
tender  than  is  their  wont  by  being  kept  in  the 
greenhouse  nuich  tf)o   long,  and  considered  in 
thj  light  of  a  purely  liardy  plant,  when  used  for 
indoor    decoration   it    should   occupy   an    airy 
position  the  while,  and  when  flowering  is  com- 
pleted  be  returned  to  frames  where  it  can  be 


aflbrded  abundance  of  air  and  full  exposure  as 
soon  as  may   be  deemed  prudent.     It  is  an  ex- 
cellent time  just  now,  or  indeed  at  any  period 
during  their  resting,  to  repot  or  divide  them. 
At  one  time  I  used  to  pot  them  in  May  when 
flowering    was   hnished,    but    although    I    was 
(juite    satistiod    with    the    results,    I    changed 
my  time  for  potting,  and  now  prefer  to  do  th;s 
when   tlie   [ilants  are   at   rest.      A  disadvantage 
from  IMay    jiotting  and  dividing  is  the  higUly 
probable  loss  of  good  foliage  ;  therefore  greater 
care  is  needed  in  doing  the  work  at  this  time, 
while  an  advantage  from  jiottingand  dividing  in 
May  is  that  you   invariably  get  plenty  of  new 
roots  befin-e  autcmn.     Where  hybridising  and 
seed-saving  arc  indulged  in,  the  spring  divi.sion 
and  replanting  are  out  of  the  question,  though 
this   matter   affects   but   a   very   few.     During 
their  resting  period,   however,  they  are  much 
more  manageable  than  at  any  other  time,  and 
after  some  ex])erience  and  observation  I   prefer 
this  time  for  repotting. 

Where    large    patches    of    these    are   either 
in  the  herbaceous  border,  the  pleasure  ground, 
or   the    rockery,  it    will    generally    be    found, 
after   a    summer's  weeding,    cleaning,    and    so 
on,  that  a   large  percentage    of    the    rhizomes 
are    lifted  above   the    surface,    and    the   many 
I'oots    with    which    they    are    closely    studded 
are   therefore   exposed  to    external    influences. 
Despite  the  fact    that    the    plant  is  sufliciently 
hardy  to  endure  all  such    exposure,  and  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  these  rhizomes  to  come  to   the 
surface,    I    cannot  but  think   that  the   general 
vigour  and  welfare  of  the  plants  are  increased 
Ijy  their  being  planted  jieriodically,  so  as  to  bury 
them,  or  that  the  plants   in  autumn  receive  a 
good  mulching  for  the  same  reason.     There  need 
1)0  no  fear  of  burying  them,  for  they  will  rise  to 
the  siu'face  during  the  ensuing  year.    In  the  open 
ground  the  varieties  I  have  tried  do  not  appear 
particular  as  to  soil,  but  where  given  the  condi- 
tions, they  one  and  all  show  unmistakable  pre- 
ference for  abundant  moisture  and  partial  shade, 
so  much  so,  that  a  few  years  ago,  in  nuiking  a 
bed  for  these  pilants,    1   removed  all  the  g'jod 
surface  soil  and  then  dug  out  several  inches  of 
the  subsoil,  and,  disijensing  with  the  latter,  le- 
turned  the  former  t(j  its  jilacc,  thus  leaving  the 
surface  of  the  bed  some  inches  below  the  ordi- 
nary   level.     This  was  done  in  order  that   the 
Primulas  might  receive  the  advantage  of  all  the 
rainfall.   I  have,  however,  never  seen  the  plants 
more  generally  luxuriant  than  at  the    Botanic 
Gardens,  Birmingham,  where  Mr.  Latham  has 
them  planted  in  a  moist,  low-lying  portion  of 
the    gardens  in   a    somewhat    shady  spot    and 
rather   heavy  soil.     Here    the    plants  seem  to 
revel,  and  where  these  Primulas  are  ])lanted  in 
the  open  these  are  the  primary  conditions  for 
imitation.     On  the  other  hand,  the   rockery  in 
hot,  dry  situations  is  the  worst  place  for  them. 

As  pot  idants,  they  may  be  grown  in  rich 
loamy  soil,  making  a  point  of  supplying  plenty  of 
water  during  the  growing  season.  Some  .'i-inch 
<n'  0-inch  jiots  will  be  convenient  for  general 
work,  while  for  the  embellishment  of  the  lai'ge 
conservatory  or  winter  garden  they  may  be 
grown  in  larger  |)ots  or  even  jjans,  and  if  in- 
troduced as  the  flowers  are  expanding,  would 
be  productive  of  good  results  and  the  ]ilants 
would  not  be  weakened  in  consequence.  Few 
things  among  s])ring  perennials  are  more  liright 
or  cheery  when  ])roperly  grown  and  where  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  not  enfeebled  liy  having 
lieen  subjected  to  too  much  heat.  Grown  as 
pot  plants  they  are  very  easily  managed,  aTid 
when  potted,  say  in  autumn,  may  be  stood  close 
together  on  a  hard  bed  of  coal  ashes,  covering 
the  p'ants  an  inch  or 


remain  till  tlie  young  leaves  begin  to  push 
forth  in  the  eaily  days  of  the  year,  when  a 
few  may  be  taken  to  the  .shelter  of  a  frame 
till  the  spikes  are  fully  developed  and  the  flower- 
buds  showing  colour,  by  which  means  their 
flowering  season  may  be  extended.  Gut  of 
doors  large  established  patches  may,  during 
favouraljle  weather  in  winter-time,  receive  fre- 
quent doses  of  liquid  manure,  which  will  stand 
them  in  good  stead  by-and-by  ;  or,  failing  this, 
a  good  annual  nudching  of  manure  would  prove 
e(iually  beneficial  ;  indeed,  in  whatever  way  they 
are  grown,  a  goiid  generous  treatment  should  be 
adopted  throughout.  E.  J. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Taking  an  average  of  years,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  t   at  less  work  is  done  in  the  flower  garden  in 
January  than   in  any  month  of  the  year.     Frost- 
bound  ground  and  snow  are  effectual  c'  ecks  to 
outdoor  work  in  this  department,  so  whether  it  be 
the  laying  out  of  new  grounds,  alterations,  or  the 
routine  of  an  established  garden,  all  labour  is  often 
at  a  standstill.     If  this  be  the  case  with  outdoor 
labour,  it  does  not.  Iiowever,  apply  to  all  work  in 
connection  with  this  department,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  month  if  bottom-heat  is  ready,  propa- 
gation either  by  seed,  cuttings,  or    division  will 
have  commenced.     Many  of  the  things  employed  in 
the  flower  garden  either  for  what  is  usually  teimed 
sub-tropical  work  or  to  be  hereafter  used  as  dot 
plants  on  a  dwarf  carpet  should  be  sown  early,  es- 
pecially if  the  seed  is  of  slow  germination.     Thus 
the  end  of  this  month  or  the  beginning  of  February 
is  not  too  soon  for  Grevillea  robusta.  Eucalyptus 
globulus  and  E.  citriodorus,   Cannas,  some  of  the 
Solanums   and    Wigandias,  Japanese   Miize,    and 
Acacia  lophantha  and  A.  dealbata.     Apropos  of  the 
last  named,  seed  of  many  varieties  reached  me  last 
spring  from  Sydney,  and  although  a  goodly  portion 
was  rendered   useless  by  premature   germination, 
plants  of  several  sorts  were  obtained,  and  I  liope  to 
try  them  out  of  doors  during  the  coming  season. 
Cobiea  scandens,  so  useful  for  clothing  bare  pillars 
and  trellises  during  the  summer  months,  should  be 
sown  about  this  time  either  singly  in  small  pots  or 
thinly  in  pans,  and  potted  off  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
handled  with   safety.     The  Tobaccos  can  be    left 
until  later,  but  I  like  to  put  a  little  pinch  of  N. 
affinis  in  early,  as  if  plants  are  required  for  some 
special  purpose,  the  earlier  date  enables  one  to  have 
some  capital  plants  by  the  beginning  of  May  that 
will  throw  up  their  flower-stalks  very  quickly  after 
planting.     A  few  Sweet  Peas  may  soon  be  sown  in 
pots  ;  these  flowers  are  always  acceptable,  and  if 
half  a  dozen  seeds  are  put  iutot-inch  ])Ots,  they  can 
be  grown  along,  planted  out  early,  and  if  sheltered 
tor  a  time  with  a  few  bushy  twigs,  they  will  antici- 
pate the  season  of  outdoor-sown  ones  by  nearly  a 
fortnight.     I  cannot  say  1  care  about  autumn  sow- 
ing, as  if  thev  appear  above  ground  very  early  it  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  preserve  them  from  the 
ravages   of    birds,    slugs,    and    other    marauders. 
ComTng  down  to  plants  of  dwarfer  habit  that   re- 
quire rarlv  attention.  Begonias  want  along  season, 
anil  should  be  sown  by  the  end  of  January.     As 
before  recommended,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  out 
the   seedlinfrs  the  first   year   on   some    warm  and 
sheltered  border  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  make 
an  annual  selection  of  those  varieties  deemed  most 
suitable  cither  for  pot  work  or  bedding.     They  can 
be  marked,  and  tubers  stored  away  for  another  sea- 
son's displav.     The  silvery-foliaged  C'entaureas  and 
Cinerarias,  too.  must  be  sown  early  if  a  stock  is  to  be 
raised  in  this  manner.     They  are  not  so  much  grown 
as  formerly,  but   make  reallv  handsome  beds  as- 
sociated  with    the    old    Verbena    Melindres  or  a 
dark,  free-flowering  Heliotrope.     A  large   bed    of 
striking    appearan'ce    last     year    had     a     carpet 
of   C'entaurea    ragusina    interspersed    with  a  few 
pyramidal  plants  of  double  pink  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums neariv  5  feet  high.    A  pinch  of  Carnations 
Grenadin  and  Marguerite  may  also  soon   be  sown, 
„    another  sowing  being  made  later  on.     The  above 
so  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  to    comprise  most  of  the  things  that  require  sowing 


keep  thcni  uniformly  moist.     Here  they  may   thus  early  in  the  year. 
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The  attention  of  the  propagator  may  be  next 
directed  to  any  specialities  that  are  to  be  increased 
by  division  or  cuttings.  I  liave  before  noted  the 
necessity  of  filling  house  boxes  nicely,  so  that 
they  shall  bo  well  furnished  when  placed  in  posi- 
tion. They  should  be  planted  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  March,  grown  on  for  a  time  in  a  little 
warmth,  and  well  hardened  off.  Anything,  there- 
fore, required  for  them  not  already  to  hand  must  be 
pushed  forward  .as  r.apidly  as  possible.  Amongst 
the  good  and  useful  plants  for  this  work  are.  as 
trailers.  Ball  of  Fire  Tropasolum,  the  white  and 
blue  trailing  Campanula,  Harrison's  Musk,  and 
Koniga  variegata.  To  plant  to  train  upwards 
on  balustrades,  railings.  &,c..  that  may  be  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  boxes,  Cobiiea 
soandens  and  Canary  Creeper,  and  for  the  general 
filling  of  the  boxes,  Marguerites,  Fuchsias,  Petunias, 
and  Begoniasare  useful,  I  have  not  iced  many  boxes  in 
towns  filled  with  nothing  but  mi.xed  Petunias,  and 
verypretty  they  were.  A  few  bits  of  bushy  twigs  had 
been  placed  at  the  back.  Tlie  plants  had  c  imbed 
to  the  top  of  these,  and  from  this  height  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boxes,  completely  hiding  the  wood- 
work, was  a  mass  of  flower.  Some  of  the  Begonias 
of  the  pendula  type  are  grand  for  vases  and  boxes. 
and  if  good  rich  colours  in  light  or  dark  pink 
or  scarlet  of  this  type  show  themselves  among 
the  seedlings,  they  shou'd  be  saved  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose.  One  of  the  first  jobs  in  the 
flower  garden,  so  soon  as  it  can  be  done, 
will  be  to  see  to  all  plants  used  either  as 
a  straight  front  edging  or  that  occupy  per- 
manent positions  in  the  foreground  of  borders, 
herbaceous  or  otherwise.  Such  things  as  the  old 
double  Camomile,  Daisies,  Thrift.  Dactylis.  the 
silvery  Veronicas  and  Antennirias  may,  where  un- 
sightly gaps  occur,  be  lifted,  divided  and  replanted ; 
indeed,  any  work  of  a  similar  nature  that  requires 
attention  can  be  performed  as  early  in  the  year  as 
possible  ;  any  extra  beds,  for  instance,  of  the  com- 
mon Musk  that  may  be  wanted  can  be  planted  in 
February  if  the  soil  is  in  a  suitable  condition. 
With  the  first  appearance  of  foliage  in  the  herba- 
ceous borders,  an  examination  of  the  same  can  be 
made  to  ascertain  amount  of  loss  sustained  and  to 
replant  where  necessary.  Summer-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums of  the  Desgrange  type  and  early- 
flowering  pompons  often  succumb  during  a  severe 
winter,  and  a  few  pots  of  cuttings  must  be  ready 
to  take  their  place.  These  are  the  only  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemum^  except  the  annual  types,  as 
tricolor  and  its  varieties,  that  are  tolerated  in  the 
herbaceous  border ;  the  display  made  by  the  great 
body  of  autumn-flowering  sorts  would  be  of  a  very 
precarious  nature,  and  these  are  consequently  con- 
signed to  special  borders,  where  ample  provision 
can  be  made  to  shelter  the  flowers.  Where  addi- 
tional planting  is  in  progress  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  let  me  add  to  the  list  of  Spirreas  lately 
given,  S.  palmata  alba  and  S.  Ulmaria  fl.-pl.  The 
former  is  now  rather  expensive,  but  a  clump  or 
two  must  be  included  in  a  collection.  It  is  a  gem 
and  a  lovely  vase  flower.  E.  Buerell. 

Claremont. 


SWEET  PEAS. 


There  are  few  plants  of  annual  character  so  valu- 
able for  supplying  cut  flowers  as  the  different  va- 
rieties of  Sweet  Peas,  which  of  late  years  have 
been  so  improved  as  to  give  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
tinct colours.  I  have  grown  Sweet  Peas  for  many 
years,  and,  like  a  good  many  more,  I  had  not 
treated  them  half  so  well  as  they  deserved,  so  that 
I  was  really  surprised,  when  I  gave  them  a  little 
extra  good  culture,  at  the  results  that  followed.  A 
few  years  ago  I  had  a  few  seeds  of  a  very  fine  va- 
riety of  the  pure  white  Sweet  Pea,  and  as  white 
flowers  are  always  valuable,  I  resolved  to  see  what 
these  would  do  if  treated  well.  I  sowed  the  seeds 
in  3-inch  pots  in  Januar3\  putting  half-a-dozen 
seeds  in  each,  using  good  sifted  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  setting  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
in  a  cool  greenhouse.  The  seeds  soon  germinated, 
and  in  February  the  seedlings  were  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  and  kept  freely  ventilated  in  mild 
weather,  so  as  to  keep  the  growth  sturdy.     In  the 


meantime  I  had  prepared  trenches  very  similar  to 
those  employed  for  Celery.  The  trenches,  which 
were  1  foot  deep  and  nearly  2  feet  wide,  were  filled 
quite  half  full  with  good  manure  and  the  soil  re- 
turned, nearly  filling  the  trench  level,  and  raising 
the  remainder  at  the  sides  so  as  to  form  a  bank  to 
keep  the  water  supplied  in  dry  weather  from  run- 
ning off.  About  the  middle,  of  March  the  Peas 
were  planted  out,  setting  the  little  clumps  about  2 
feet  apart,  and  staking  at  once  with  good  stout  Hazel 
sticks.  An  extra  protection  of  evergreen  branches 
was  also  given  at  the  base  not  only  to  ward  off 
frost,  but  to  break  the  cold  currents  of  air  caused 
by  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds  about  that 
time.  The  plants  soon  started  into  growth  and 
began  flowering  freely  in  May.  The  blooms  were 
regularly  picked  when  fully  expanded,  none  being 
allowed  to  go  to  seed  until  after  midsummer.  This 
success  I  attribute  to  planting  thinly,  abundance 
of  food  for  the  roots,  and  keeping  the  blooms  closely 
picked.  The  varieties  most  in  request  are  white 
and  scarlet,  as  they  always  find  a  ready  sale,  but  for 
private  gardens  the  many  beautiful  mixed  colours 
may  be  grown  with  advantage.  Those  who  wish 
to  grow  Sweet  Peas  in  the  coming  season  should 
lose  no  time  in  sowing  the  seed  in  small  pots  and 
thoroughly  preparing  a  site  for  them  in  good  soil 
and  an  open  situation.  Jambs  Groom. 

Gospnt. 

LITHOSPERMrMS,  AND   HOW  TO 

GROW  them;. 

In  looking  over  .some  books  to-day,  I  noted  a 
paragraph  on  Lithospermuins,  in  which  the 
writer  threw  out  tlie  idea  that  only  one  or  two 
species  were  really  liardy  plants  ;  in  fact,  special 
allusion  was  made  to  L.  fiastoni  as  being  one  of 
the  doubtful  hardy  kinds.  Then,  again,  1  notice 
in  The  G.vkden  of  .January  23  (p.  87)  an  inte- 
resting note  on  L.  graminitoliuni,  wliere  the 
writer  gives  lis  to  understand  tliat  this  plant 
will  not  bear  the  cold  of  our  climate.  It  reminds 
me  of  a  gentleman  who  purchased  it  and  imme- 
diately divided  the  plant,  planted  the  divisions 
in  autumn,  and  because  the  divided  nior.sels 
failed  to  root  and  grow  in  spring,  tlie  plant  got 
into  bad  repute  !  Having  known  this  plant, 
imported  it,  and  grown  it  for  many  years,  I 
hope  a  few  remarks  about  it  and  other  species 
of  the  genus  may  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
The  Garden. 

L.  Gastoni. — I  remember  well  Messrs.  Back- 
house and  Sons  importing  this  for  the  first  time.  It 
then  was  so  much  sought  after,  that  the  stock  soon 
be-ame  exhausted.  It  is  a  most  distinct  plant  and 
is  found  at  high  altitudes  on  the  Pyrenees.  It  forms 
strong  underground  woody  shoots,  or  root-stocks  ; 
from  these  arise  fleshy,  leafy  stems,  4  inches  to  12 
inches  high,  varying  according  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil  or  the  age  of  the  tuft.  The  flowers,  of  a 
beautiful  azure-blue,  with  a  white  centre  or  eye. 
are  borne  in  terminal  erect  clusters  ;  occasionally 
the  blossoms  are  more  or  less  suffused  with  red.  It 
is  a  difficult  subject  to  establish.  I  have  grown 
it  successfully  in  the  ordinary  nursery  borders.  I 
have  it  also  in  pots  of  various  sizes  without  the 
slightest  covering  or  protection,  and  rarely  lose  a 
plant ;  in  fact,  the  plants,  earth  and  pots  are  at  the 
present  time  literally  balls  of  ice.  In  planting  it, 
I  like  to  mix  the  soil  pretty  freely  with  nodules  of 
stone.  The  soil,  however,  should  be  enriched  by 
well-decayed  manure. 

L.  GRAMINIFOUUM. — The  first  time  I  saw  this 
plant  was  many  years  ago  in  Mr.  Maw's  garden. 
The  tuft  was  fully  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  Mr. 
Maw  informed  me  that  it  was  one  of  the 
best  alpines  on  his  rockery.  From  the  size  of 
the  tuft  it  must  have  been  there  some  years  and 
without  protection,  therefore  quite  hardy.  No  al- 
pine garden  should  be  without  it.  It  forms  large, 
half-woody  root-stocks,  with  tufts  of  grassy  leaves 
resting  upon  the  earth  (and  in  this  fact  lies  the 
danger  in  winter  to  the  well-being  of  the  plant). 
From  these  grass-like  tufts  arise  slender  wiry 
stems  Ij  inches  to  12  inches  high,  surmounted  by  a 


cluster  of  pendent  blossoms,  six  to  a  dozen 
together,  lovely,  bell-shaped,  intense  deep  blue 
flowers,  which  continue  for  weeks  in  succes- 
sion. In  planting  it,  dig  out  the  ordinary 
soil  to  a  depth  of  24  inches,  put  in  6  inches  of 
drainage,  then  fill  up  to  within  6  inches  of  the  top 
with  a  compost  of  loam,  nodules  of  stone,  plenty 
of  white  sand  and  a  little  decayed  manure.  For 
the  last  ti  inches  add  much  larger  pieces  of  stone, 
place  these  in  perpendicular  positions,  and  amongst 
these  the  plants  can  be  inserted.  It  will  be  seen 
that  with  the  above  arrangement  the  foliage  of  the 
plant  would  rest  upon  the  upper  edges  of  the  stones 
instead  of  on  the  earth.  When  treated  in  this  w,\y 
I  feel  sure  the  plant  will  gain  the  title  of  being 
"  quite  hardy."  It  might  also  he  planted  in  crevices 
of  rocks,  the  plant  being  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  important 
that  there  should  be  abundance  of  the  above-named 
compost  behind  the  rocks  for  the  plant  to  root  into. 
Another  little-known  plant  and  one  rarely  seen  is 

L.  OLE.EPOLIUM,  a  perfectly  distinct  species. 
It  forms  spreading  tufts,  composed  of  large  obovate 
leaves,  w'hich  are  leatheiy  in  texture.  The  blos- 
soms, of  a  pleasing  light,  almost  sky-blue  shade, 
broadly  campanulate  in  shape,  are  borne  in  loose 
terminal  clusters  on  short  slender  stalks.  It  should 
be  planted  in  sheltered  positions,  say  under  an 
overhanging  rock  or  bush  or  amongst  Heather,  and 
so  placed  as  to  be  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the 
early  morning  sun.  in  very  sandy  peat,  the  same  as 
is  used  for  the  hard-wooded  Ericas.  A  little  lime- 
stone or  old  moitar  can  be  added  if  at  hand.  Water 
as  little  as  possible  over  the  foliage. 

L.  PROSTRATUM  (the  purple  Gromwell)  is  so 
well  known  and  so  great  a  favourite,  that  I  need 
scarcely  say  anything  about  it.  No  collection 
should' be  without  it, "forming  as  it  does  such  ex- 
quisite sheets  of  deep  gentian-blue.  In  the  next 
species, 

L.  EOSMARINIFOLIUM  (the  Rosemary  -  leaved 
Gromwell)  we  have  one  which  is  certainly  not 
hardy,  but  is  nevertheless  so  valuable  as  a  winter- 
flowering  greenhouse  shrub,  that  we  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  it.  It  forms  erect  bushes  12  inches  to  18 
inches  high,  much  branched.  The  flowers  are  deep 
blue,  suffused  in  parts  with  white. 

L.  PETR.BUM  (the  Rock  Gromwell). — This  forms 
httle  Lavender-like  bushes,  the  leaves  being  of  a 
greyish  silvery  shade,  with  compact  clusters  or 
heads  of  pendent,  violet-blue  flowers,  which  appear 
in  June  and  July.  It  should  be  planted  on  rock- 
work  in  deep  rich  sandy  loam.  Not  difficult  to 
grow,  but  very  impatient  of  Ijeing  transplanted. 

Holyate,  Yoih.  R.  Potter. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  FLORISTS' 
FLOWERS. 
The  Carnation  and  Picotee.  —  With  the 
lengthening  days  the  mind  of  the  cultivator  is 
much  exercised'in  preparing  for  the  repotting  of 
such  plants  as  he  intends  to  flower  under  glass. 
The  entire  collection  must  have  a  final  look  o\er  as 
soon  as  it  is  convenient  to  do  so.  Green-fly  will 
frequently  appear  on  the  plants,  and  they  seem 
hardy  enough  to  pass  through  frosts  without  in- 
jury. I  think  it  is  the  best  way  to  fumigate  the 
frames  with  tobacco  smoke,  and  if  this  is  done  on 
a  still,  quiet  night,  the  pest  will  most  likely  be  de- 
stroyed. We  are  now  preparing  the  material  for 
repotting  the  plants.  The  soil  should  be  good  yel- 
low loam  ;  that  taken  from  the  top  spit  of  an  old 
pasture  or  common  is  best,  and  it  should  have  lam 
lono-  enough  for  the  grass  and  roots  to  have  become 
decayed.  We  look  this  loam  over  carefully  for 
wireworms,  tearing  it  in  pieces  by  hand.  We  add 
to  this  a  fo  rth  part  of  decayed  manure,  as 
much  leaf-mould  and  some  coarse  sand  with  a  little 
broken-up  charcoal.  I  like  this  mixture  to  lie 
in  a  round  heap  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  it  is 
used,  as  the  materials  get  more  perfectly  mingled 
too-ether.  The  flower-pots  should  be  washed  and 
lafd  up  ready  for  use ;  the  sizes  used  are  mostly 
S  inches  and'O  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measure 
Clean  potsherds  must  be  ready  for  drainage,  and 
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we  have  also  some  fibrous  loam,  from  which  the 
finer  particles  have  been  shaken  out,  to  place  im- 
mediately over  the  crocks.     I  usually  begin  repot- 
ting about  the  last  week  in  February  or  the  first  in 
MaToh,  returning  the  plants  to  the  frames  again. 
A  pair  of  the  weaker-growing  plants  go  into  the 
smaller  tlowcr-pots,  and  the  stronger  growers  into 
the  larger.     Plant  them  rather  deeper  in   the  soil 
than  tiiey  were  before;  in  some  instances  they  may 
be  fully  an  inch  deeper,  and  space  should  be  left 
between  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  the  rims  of  the 
pots  to  allow  of  a  surface-dressing  of  some  rich 
material  in  May  when  the  time  arrives  to  place 
sticks  to  the  rising  flower-stems.     The  plants  out 
of  doors  in  the  open  borders  do  not  at  present  show 
very  much  signs  of  vitality.    The  leaves  look  rather 
more  shrunk'tlian  they  did  when  we  planted  them 
out  in  November— it  was  rather  too  late,   1  admit, 
but  a  pressure  of  other  work  prevented  its  being 
attended  to  sooner.     The  soil  around  the  plants  has 
been  much  loosened  by  the  winter  frosts,  and  some 
of   the  plants  are  also   rather   shaky.     I  will  en- 
deavour   to    go    over    the     entire     collection     of 
named  varieties    and  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
pressing  in  most  of  the  plants  with  the  fingers, 
leaving  the  surface  neat  and  clean.     The  seedlings 
intended  to  flower  during  the  present  season  for 
the  first  time  need  only  to  have  tlie  surface  stirred. 
all  the  weeds  removed,  and  a  surface  dressing  of 
short  decayed  manure  put  over  the  surface  is  an 
excellent   stimulant.     I    live   in   a   district   where 
game   is  very  scarce,  but   a   stray   hare   obtained 
entrance  into  the  garden,  and  cropped  over  a  large 
number  of  fine  plants.     Hares  and  rabbits  are  very 
fond  of  nibbling  Carnations  and  Pinks  when  they 
get  a  chance.     I  wrote  upon  the  Tree  or  perpetual 
lowering  Carnation  at  page  0 ;  since  that  date   1 
have  put  in  a  large  number  of  cuttings.     The  first 
of  them  are  now  rooted,  and  are  being  planted  in 
2j-inch  pots  ;  these  deep  flower-pots  answer  well, 
as  the  plants  are  quite  small,  and  space  at  this 
season  being  of  considerable  importance,  they  go 
into  less  space  than  the  wider,  more  shallow  3-inch 
pDts.     The  miin  point  to  attend  to  at  present  is 
cleanliness  ;  placing  the  plants  near  the  glass  in  a 
warm  greenhouse. 

TPLIPS. — I  observe  the  plants  are  pushing 
through  the  ground  regularly  and  strongly.  The 
weather  after  planting  them  out  this  year  was 
very  favourable,  and  enough  rain  fell  to  give  them 
a  kindly  start  without  being  injurious  in  any  way. 
1  do  not  intend  to  cover  them  over;  they  have 
taken  their  chance  in  the  open  borders  for  more 
than  ten  years,  and  we  obtain  regularly  large  well- 
ripened  bulbs.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  prece- 
dent of  covering  the  Tulip  beds  in  the  early  spring 
to  shelter  the  young  plants  from  inclement  weather 
was  set  by  the  growers  in  such  a  wet  cold  county 
as  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  and  copied  by  those 
living  in  more  favoured  districts  who  might  be 
anxious  about  rare  and  choice  bulbs  in  which  a 
small  fortune  had  been  invested.  If  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  protect  them,  the  usual  plan  is  to 
bend  over  the  beds  strong  iron  rods  ;  connect  them 
with  stout  laths  to  keep  the  rods  in  place  and 
cover  with  mats  or  stout  canvas. 

The  Polyanthus. — The  gold-laced  section 
should  be  placed  first,  as  they  are  more  decidedly 
florists'  flowers  than  the  fancy  varieties.  The 
plants  are  grown  in  po's  from  September  until  it 
is  time  to  plant  them  out  again  after  flowering. 
They  are  now  starting  into  growth,  and  when 
wintered  with  the  Auricula,  start  into  growth 
before  them.  Except  that  these  plants  when 
grown  in  pots  require  rather  more  water  at  the 
roots  than  Auriculis,  the  treatment  in  other 
respects  is  the  same.  The  gold-laced  Polyanthus 
is  more  a  flower  for  the  cooler  northern  districts  ; 
the  plants  in  the  south  of  England  become  sickly 
by  persistent  attacks  of  red  spider  rluring  the  hot 
dry  weather  expsrienced  in  summer,  and  they 
seldom  recover  sufficiently  to  flower  well  next 
season.  What  for  want  of  a  better  name  are  termed 
"  Fancy  Polyanthuses  "  seem  to  nie  to  be  of  much 
greater  value  for  cultivation  in  the  south  of 
England.  All  that  they  n-^erl  is  a  border  of  rich, 
deep  soil  in  a  partially  shaded  place,  but  not  under 
trees,   and  the    plants   flower  with  the  grcates 


profusion.  We  have  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
phints  in  a  shady  border  from  which  flowers  can  be 
obt-iined  during  nine  months  in  the  year. 

The  Dahlia. — This  has  become  again  a   very 
popular  flower,  and  rightly  so,  for   it  is   a  plant 
that  can  be   grown  by    anyone,    and    its   culture 
is  so  simple,  that  it  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  scarcely  know   garden  flowers   at   all. 
It  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  a  hardy  plant, 
but  the  tubers  can  easily  be  preserved  through  the 
winter  in  a  spare  room  or  cellar  that  may  be  com- 
paratively  dry.     If  the  place   is  close  and  damp, 
decay  may  set   in  at  the  neck  of  the  tubers,  and 
this  "will  sometimes  destroy  the  eyes  from  which 
the  young  shoots  are  to  be  obtained.     Those  who 
have  vineries  in  which  the  Vines   are  now  Ijeing 
started  to  grow,  should  place  the  tubers  in  them  at 
once.     I   have   shallow   boxes   in   which   they  are 
placed    close   together    with    enough  fine    soil  to 
cover  the  tubers.    They  will  soon  start  into  growth, 
and  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  2  inches  or  8  inches 
long,  take  them  off  and  plant  each  one  by  itself  in 
a   2i-inch   pot.     Scarcely   any  plants   form   roots 
more  readily  than  these  young  Dahlia  cuttings  in 
a  little  bottom-heat.  When  well  rooted,  repot  them 
into  4-inch  and  5-inch  pots.     The  single-flowered 
varieties  are  not   so   popular   as   they   were  ;   the 
small-flowered  pompon  Dahlias  are  the  most  useful 
for  the  production  of  cut  flowers  in  autumn,  the 
white  and   buff   or  terra-cotta  colours   being  the 
best.  The  Cactus  Dahlias,  as  they  are  termed,  come 
in  most  useful  as  cut  flowers,  and  in  this  instance 
also    I   find   the   varieties  v.'hh  white   flowei's  are 
most  in  demand,  the  buff  and  reddish-buff  being 
next  to  them.  We  grow  a  less  number  of  the  bright 
purplish  and  crimson  shades.     A  few  good  varieties 
with  rose  or  pink  flowers  would  be  in  great  demand, 
gaudv  showy   colours   not   meeting   with   popular 
favour.  J.  DoUGLA-s. 
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PLATE   843. 

nYBEilD   STEEPTOCAEPI. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
The  plate  for  this  week  represents  a  Rtoup  of 
the  seedlings  of  Streptocarpus  raised  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
They  are  the  progeny  of  hybrids  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  several  notices  in  Tee 
Garden  recenth',  and  whose  beauty  and  use- 
fulness in  the  greenhouse  are  now  generally 
recognised.  A  picture  such  as  that  now  pub- 
lished serves  to  give  a  much  better  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  plants  than  could  be  conveyed 
by  mere  words.  Seeds  of  these  Slreptocarpi 
have  been  distributed  by  INIessrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons  for  the  last  two  years,  and  those 
who  have  tried  them  are  satisfied  with  the 
results.  No  plants  are  more  easily  managed 
and  none  are  less  likely  to  fail  to  produce  a 
good  display  of  flowers  within  half  a  year  or 
so  from  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown.  They 
grow  as  freely  as  tuberous  Begonias  and  are 
very  nearly  as  hardy.  From  a  packet  of  seeds 
sown  in  February,  plants  with  white,  pink, 
red,  crimson,  purple,  lavender  and  variegated 
flowers  will  probably  be  the  outcome,  bloom- 
ing about  August  of  the  same  year.  If  seeds 
are  saved  from  those,  other  varieties  will  very 
likely  be  the  result,  especially  if  the  diflercnt 
kinds  are  crossed  whilst  in  flower.  Good 
varieties  may  be  kept  and  multiplied,  the 
plants  being  perennial  and   easily  propagated 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Miss  Low  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery,  September  2."),  1891.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 


by  division  or  from  leaf  cuttings.  The  plants 
like  plenty  of  light  in  a  greenhouse  or  warm 
frame,  and  they  prefer  a  light  rich  soil.  Pot 
cultivation  suits  them,  but  the  finest  speci- 
mens are  obtained  when  the  plants  are  grown 
in  a  bord(.'r  in  a  greenhouse,  whence  they  maybe 
lifted  and  ijotted  when  in  flower  without  suf- 
fering. We  are  as  yet  only  beginning  to  dis- 
cover the  value  of  these  Slreptocarpi  as  green- 
house plants  ;  it  is  tlierefore  probable  that  in 
about  ten  years'  time  selection  and  judicious 
crossing  will  have  developed  a  race  of  these 
plants  which  will  equal  in  value  the  Begonia 
.and  the  Gloxinia. 

The  history  of  these  hybrids  has  not  yet 
been  told  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden.     In 
May,    lt;8(;,    a    coloured    plate    representing 
several  hybrids  laised  at  Kew  from  S.  I!exi 
and  S.  parvitlorus  was  published  in  The  Gar- 
DEN^.     A  comparison  of  that  plate  with  the 
present  one  will  show  what  influence  a  third 
speci'S  (S.  l)unni)hashad  when  crossed  with 
these  two.     S.   liexi  has  tufted  leaves  and 
long   flower-scapes,    bearing    one,    sometimes 
two  Large  lilac-blue    flowers,   with  streaks  of 
purple  on  the  lower  segments  of  the  corolla. 
S.  parviflorus  has  the  same  habit  as  S.  Rexi, 
but  a  shorter  scape,  bearing  sometimes  six  or 
more    flowers,  which    are    small    and    white, 
faintly  tinged  with  yellow  in  the  throat.     By 
crossing  these  two  we  obtained  feveral   good 
seedlings,  one  named  S.  Rexi  multitlorus  hav- 
ing flowers  nearly  as   large   as   those   of  the 
type,  and  as  numerous  on  the  scape  as  in  S. 
parviflorus.     Another,  named  White  Pet,  had 
white  flowers  intermediate  in  size.     In   1886 
S.  Duiini  flowered  for  the  lirst  time  at  Kew, 
whither  it  had  been  sent  from  the  Transvaal 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Duun,  of  Cape  Town.     This 
species  has  only  one  leaf,  which  grows  almost 
flat  upon  the  ground,  and  spmetimes  attains 
large  dimensions,  leaves  having  been  grown 
at  kew  which  measured  a  yard  in' length  by 
half    a  yard   in    width.     The   flowers    were 
each  borne  in  numerous  erect  panicles,  quite  a 
sheaf  of  them  being  open  together  ;  they  were 
each  about  H  inches  long,  tubular,  and  coloured 
brick-red.     This  species  when  crossed    with 
S.  Rexi  yielded  S.  kewensis,  which  has  two 
or  three   large   oblong   leaves   and   numerous 
six  to  eight-flowered  racemes,  the  flowers  each 
2  inches    long    and    coloured  mauve-purple, 
streaked  with  maroon  in  the  throat. 

S.  Watsoni  was  the  result  of  crossing  S. 
Dunni  with  S.  parviflorus.  It  has  several 
long  green  leaves  and  erect  crowded  panicles 
of  bright  Vermillion  flowers,  streaked  in  the 
throat  with  deep  crimson.  These  two  hybrids 
flowered  in  1887.  In  the  same  year  the  hy- 
brids were  crossed  with  each  other  and  with 
their  parents,  the  result  being  a  most  interest- 
ing and  promising  brood.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  varied  from  white  through  every  shade 
to  crimson  and  purple.  The  fault  most  of 
them  had,  however,  for  pot  cultivation  was 
in  the  large  and  somewhat  ungainly  character 
of  the  leaves.  This  we  set  about  to  remedy.  A 
selection  of  these  seedlings  was  obtained  from 
Kew  by  Mossi  s.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  upon  these 
Mr.  Heal  has  employed  his  well-known  skill 
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as  a  pliint  breeJev  with  excellent  results.  IIo 
h:»s  almost  got  rid  of  the  imgaiuliuess  of  the 
leaves,  and  at  the  same  time  has  raised  some 
kinds  with  very  prettily  marked  flowers. 
Xumorous  crosses  have  also  been  made  an- 
nually at  Kew.  The  flowers  are  very  easily 
niani[)ulated  if  required  for  crossing.  An 
interesting  fact  worth  recording  with  regar  I 
to  S.  AVatsoni  is  that  of  its  failing  to  produce 
seeds,  although  its  pollen  is  potent  when 
used  for  other  kinds.  This  liybrid  is  a 
striking  picture  in  summer  along  the  edges  of 
the  borders  in  the  temperate  liouse  at  Kew, 
where  it  grows  and  blooms  very  freely.  Some 
of  the  hybrids  here  described  have  been 
crossed  with  S.  Saundersi,  a  monopliyllous 
species,  which  was  first  introduced  by  the 
late  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  from  South  Africa, 
and  flowered  at  Kew  in  1861.  The  leaf  is 
heart-shaped,  from  2  feet  to  3  -feet  long  and 
about  half  as  wide,  dark  green  above,  crimson 
below.  The  panicle  is  18  inches  high, 
branched,  and  many-flowered,  the  blooms  ea?h 
1  inch  long,  narrow-tubed,  with  a  flat  limb, 
and  coloured  white  tinged  with  violet.  Some 
of  the  seedlings  obtained  from  tliis  cross  have 
Lirge  flowers  quite  distinct  in  form  from  those 
of  all  other  seedlings,  but  the  loaves  are 
awkward.  An  interesting  hybrid  has  also 
been  raised  by  M.  Lemoine  &  Son,  of  Nancy, 
I  believe,  from  S.  Re.xi  and  S.  polyanthus,  the 
1  itter  a  one-leaved  species  with  a  many- 
flowered  panicle,  the  blooms  small  and 
coloured  blue.  The  hybrid  is  interesting.  It 
flowered  at  Kew  last  year. 

Pesides  these  species  of  acaulescent  habit, 
there  are  several  with  fleshy  stems,  which 
grow  to  a  height  of  about  6  inches,  branch 
freely,  are  clothed  -witli  small  ovate  leaves, 
and  bear  numerous  a.xdlary  racemes  of  small 
Lobelia-like  flowers.  So  far  we  have  failed 
to  cross  these  with  any  of  the  stemless  kinds. 
The  new  introduction  from  the  Transvaal 
which  flowered  at  Kew  last  year,  and  has 
been  named  S.  Galpiui,  is  a  plant  of  great 
beauty,  which,  however,  need  not  be  described 
here,  as  a  plate  of  it  will  shortly  be  published 
in  The  Garden.  W.  W. 


Dendrobium  AinswortM. — The  finest  hybrid 
Dendrobiums  bitherto  raised  are  undoubtedly  those 
that  have  been  obtained  by  crossing  D.  aureum  and 
D.  nobile.  Up  to  the  present  time  tliree  kinds  of 
this  origin  liave  been  described,  viz.,  D.  Ainsworthi, 
D.  [jeechianum  and  D.  splendidissimum,  with  the 
addition,  liowever,  ot  several  varieties.  They  all 
bear  a  strong  likeness  to  each  other  ;  so  mucb,  in- 
deed, do  some  of  their  varieties  run  one  into  the 
other,  that  occasionally  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine by  their  characters  from  which  cross  they 
were  originally  derived.  D.  Ainsworthi,  being  the 
oldest,  is,  in  consequence,  the  best  known  and  the 
most  widely  cultivated.  It  was  raised  near  Man- 
chester by  Dr.  Ainsworth  and  flowered  by  him  for 
the  first  time  in  1874.  Combining  as  it  does  to  a 
great  extent  the  good  qualities  of  both  its  parents, 
it  may  safely  be  said,  from  the  standpoint  of  hor- 
ticultural value,  to  occupy  one  of  the  fii-st  places 
in  the  beautiful  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  pairs  or  threes  from  the 
joints  of  the  stems,  are  each  about  ?>  inches  across, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  white,  more  of  less 
tinged  with  rose-purple  towards  the  points.  The 
somewhat  funnel-shaped  lip  is  white  round  the 
edges,  the  centre  being  of  a  rich  amethyst-red,  pro- 


ceding  from  which  are  numerous  rays  of  the  same 
colour.  An  example  of  its  free-flowering  qualities 
and  general  usefulness  as  a  garden  Orchid  is  af- 
forded by  a  well-grown  plant  now  in  bloom  in  Mr. 
F.  Wiiiun's  collection  at  East  Sheen. 


THE    WEEK'S     WORK. 


ORCHIDS. 

TowAEDS  the  end  of  this  month  we  may  expect 
greater  heat  than  some  plants  like.  Some  Cy- 
pripediums  of  the  C.  superbiens  parentage  and 
this  species  itself  are  checked  in  their  growth  by 
exposure  to  sunshine  early  in  the  year,  and  most 
Orchid  growers  are  aware  that  the  Moth  Orchids 
(Phalajnopsis)  will  not  stand  bright  sunshine 
during  the  present  month.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  blinds  should  be  got 
in  order.  Our  garden  is  very  much  exposed,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  blinds  are  very  con- 
siderable ;  even  new  ones  that  have  been  up  one 
year  only  will  require  mending  before  they  are 
placed  on  the  rollers  and  laths  again.  Some  cul- 
tivators do  not  trouble  about  blinds  and  rollers, 
but  merely  stipple  the  roofs  ot  their  houses  witli 
some  sort  of  green  or  white  powder.  The  material 
termed  •'  summer  cloud  "  I  have  used  on  parts  of 
the  roof  where  it  was  not  quite  convenient  to  fix 
blinds ;  but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
when  this  "  stippling"  is  used,  it  robs  the  plants 
beneath  of  light  in  dull  weather,  and  even  in 
sunny  weather  when  shading  is  not  needed  in 
the  early  and  later  parts  of  the  day  ;  whereas 
when  blinds  are  used  and  fixed  with  pulleys  and 
rollers,  the  plants  need  not  have  the  blinds  over 
them  ten  minutes  longer  thin  is  necessary.  After 
a  considerable  experience  of  various  methods  of 
shading,  I  do  not  think  any  better  plan  can  be  de- 
vised than  that  of  roller  blinds.  The  first  house  to 
be  shaded  is  that  where  the  East  Indian  Orchids 
are  grown,  .and  in  this  department  the  shading 
may  be  allowed  to  rest  on  tlie  glass  roof.  I  have 
tried  it  in  this  way,  and  also  raising  it  from  the 
roof  by  means  ot  laths  fixed  on  irons  about  0  inches 
from  the  glass,  .and  the  plants  have  certainly  been 
more  satisfactory  when  the  blinds  were  not  so 
raised  to  admit  the  air  freely  under  them.  For 
the  C'attleya  .and  also  for  the  cool  house  I  prefer 
the  blinds  to  be  raised  off  the  glass.  One  must 
consider  the  nature  of  the  plants  to  be  sh.aded. 
For  instance,  the  general  run  of  plants  in  the 
Cattleya  house  needs  only  the  lightest  shading 
material,  and  that  need  not  be  put  up  until 
March  for  most  of  the  Cattleyas  and  Mexican 
Lfelias  ;  but  to  pass  from  those  to  the  class  of 
plants  requiring  the  extreme  of  shading,  such  as 
the  BoUeas,  Batemannias,  Huntley;is,  &c.,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  shading  material  should  be  con- 
sidered ;  moreover,  something  may  be  done  with 
regard  to  the  position  to  be  selected  for  the  latter 
in  the  house.  There  is  always  a  part  where  the 
sun  does  not  have  so  much  effect :  that  would  be 
the  best  corner  for  the  Bolleas,  and  it  should  also 
be  noted  that  they  do  not  need  so  much  ventilation 
as  Cattleyas  ;  they  require  to  be  kept  almost  con- 
stantly moist  at  the  roots  with  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  plants  also  in  a  moist  state.  Of 
course  where  two  classes  of  plants  requiring  such 
opposite  treatment  as  Cattleyas  and  Bolleas  are 
in  the  same  house,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep 
them  in  so  good  condition  as  if  a  different  house 
coidd  be  afforded  for  each.  The  finest  grown 
collection  of  Bolleas,  Pesc  ttoreas,  &c.,  I  ever  saw 
was  grown  in  a.  lean-to  house  with  .a  northern 
aspect.  The  choicer  and  more  difficult  plants  to 
grow  were  in  teak  baskets  suspended  near  the 
glass  roof.  Some  of  the  larger  plants  were  on 
the  side  stage  near  the  front,  but  all  were 
clean  and  healthy,  the  flooring,  which  was 
merely  composed  of  clay  and  garden  mould  under 
the  stages,  being  constantly  moist.  On  the  stage 
nearest  the  wall  were  handsome  specimens  nf  the 
beautiful  Sobralia  xantholeuca.  The  riglit  condi- 
tions for  certain  plants  cannot  always  be  obtained, 
but  it  is  just  as  well  to  know  what  they  are, 


Masdevallia  tovarensis  has  passed  out  of  bloom,  and 
the  plants  may  now  be  repotted;  the  large  overgrown 
ones  may  be  broken  up.  I  have  always  repotted 
these  in  Febru.ary,  and  find  it  answers  well  to  do 
so  at  that  time.  All  the  species  and  varieties  of  the 
Chimasra  group  may  be  re-basketed  at  this  season. 
They  would  grow  very  well  indeed  in  pots,  but  the 
flowers  are  produced  on  descending  stems  which 
pusli  through  amongst  Sphignura  on  the  surface, 
and  even  below  it ;  they  are  not  very  effective  as  pot 
plants.  Suspended  from  the  roof  glass  in  baskets 
ot  teak  the  flowers  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
Most  likely  the  leaves  will  need  sponging  over  with 
soft-soapy  water  to  make  sure  that  no  thrips  or  red 
spirler  are  established  upon  them.  The  best  potting 
material  is  peat  and  Sphagnum  in  about  equal 
parts.  The  higher  temperature  of  the  Cattleya 
house  will  encourage  the  more  rapid  formation 
of  roots  in  the  case  of  those  plants  which  have 
been  recently  divided,  or  even  if  they  have  been 
just  repotted,  I  always  put  these  Masdev.alliiis  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  Cattleya  house.  The  An- 
guloas  are  esteemed  by  some  people,  and  rightly 
so,  for  the  flowers  are  not  only  ot  singular  forma- 
tion, but  truly  handsome.  The  great  golden  globes 
of  A.  Clowesi  with  their  powerful  odour  not  un- 
jileasing  to  many  persons,  and  tlie  column  so 
delicately  hinged  that  it  oscillates  backwards  and 
forwards  with  the  slightest  touch,  is  an  interesting 
object  in  itself.  The  nearly  allied  A.  Ruckeri  san- 
guinea  is  another  very  beautiful  species,  the  sepals 
and  i^etals  dyed  with  purplish  maroon.  In  striking 
contr.nst  to  these  are  the  blush  and  pile  rose-tinted 
varieties,  such  as  A.  ebmaiea  and  A.  uniflora  su- 
perba.  These  plants  m.ay  be  potted  at  two  periods 
~  now,  before  the  roots  start  into  active  growth,  or 
later,  when  the  pl.ants  pass  out  of  flower  in  June. 
I  prefer  doing  it  at  once  unless  the  roots  have 
started  well  into  growth,  when  to  disturb  them 
would  be  a  serious  check  to  the  full  development 
of  the  bulbs.  Although  these  plants  form  large 
heavy  bulbs,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  them  so 
much  pot  room  as  the  size  of  the  bulbs  and  leaves 
would  suggest.  The  potting  material  ought  to  be 
clean  Sphagnum  Moss  .and  the  best  fibrous  peat  torn 
up  in  pieces  by  the  liand,  with  clean  potsherds.  Fill 
the  pots  half  full  of  drainage.  When  the  days  are 
bright  and  the  houses  can  be  shut  up  in  the  after- 
noon to  conserve  the  sun-heat,  the  temperatirre 
may  be  a  little  higher  at  night  than  it  would  when 
the  days  are  dull  .and  cold,  but  it  is  not  desirable 
to  increase  it  thus  early  in  the  season  unless  the 
conditions  are  favourable  to  it.  J.  DorGLAS. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


GBEENHOUSB  PLANTS.  —  GENERAL  BEMAEKS.  — 
Plants  in  all  cool  houses  will  not  yet  make  much 
progress  in  growth,  more  p.articularly  such  as  are 
of  a  permanent  character.  Soft-wooded  ones,  as 
annuals,  it  is  true,  will  show  more  disposition  to 
grow,  but  this  growth  should  not  be  in  any  sense 
hastened  ;  it  should  rather  be  allowed  to  proceed 
naturally  ;  the  ultimate  result  being,  as  the  sun 
gains  power,  that  they  will  not  feel  nearly  so  much 
the  effects  of  a  few  days'  bright  sunshine.  With 
a  change  now  to  milder  weather  be  careful  not  to 
keep  the  greenhouse  too  close  by  day  or  too  warm 
by  night.  A  close,  stuffy  atmosphere,  whether  with 
heat  or  not,  is  prejudicial  to  nearly  all  greenhouse 
plants ;  a  regular  circulation  of  air  when  the 
weather  is  mild  should  be  aimed  at  by  free  ventilation. 
This  should  be  applied  in  as  equable  a  manner  ,as 
possible,  not  admitting  a  large  volume  of  air  in 
one  part  and  none  in  another.  Tlie  peculiarities 
of  plants  have,  of  course,  to  be  studied  ;  some  will 
stand  a  brisk  current  much  better  than  others ; 
such  as  are  of  a  soft  growth  will  be  found  the 
most  sensitive,  yet  these  even  are  benefited  when 
not  too  much  exposed.  When  the  wind  is  in  the 
east,  not  nearly  so  much  air  is  required,  and  it 
should  also  be  carefully  admitted  from  that 
qu.arter.  After  a  few  d.ays  of  mild  weather 
with  a  humid  atmosphere,  there  will  be  often 
a  tendency  to  damping  oft'  in  both  flowers  and 
soft  foliage.  This  should  be  guarded  against 
by  applying  heat  to  the  pipes  early  in  the  day, 
when  it  is  seen   a  good  quantity  of  aii'   can  be 
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admitted  to  act  in  conjunction  with  tlie  warmth, 
so  as  to  dispel  the  damp  before  nightfall,  when  the 
heat  should  be  taken  off  and  the  temperature  be 
allowed  to  assume  its  normal  figure.  By  carefully 
watching  the  weather,  it  will  be  possible  to  dis- 
pense with  fire-heat  frequently  at  night.  When 
the  outside  thermometer  stands  between  40°  and 
50°  at  the  time  of  banking  up  the  fires,  there  will 
not  be  much  danger  of  such  a  rapid  decline  in  the 
temperature  of  a  greenhouse  as  to  cause  any  appre- 
hension before  the  morning.  I  would  rather  at 
any  time  see  a  cool  house  stand  at  33^  in  the  morn- 
ing with  no  warmth  in  the  pipes  than  at  45°  with 
warmth,  particularly  if  the  latter  temperature  were 
maintained  by  any  excess  of  fire-heat.  Too  high 
night  temperatures  are  most  prejudicial  to  green- 
house plants  as  a  whole,  and  should  be  most  care- 
fully guarded  against,  and  that  more  partic\ilarly 
when  "it  is  considered  that  even  at  the  present  time 
the  proportion  of  daylight  to  darkness  is  as  ten  to 
fourteen.  Watering  should  be  seen  to  early  in  the 
day,  any  excess  being  guarded  against,  more  par- 
ticularly where  the  plants  are  comparatively  in- 
actire. '  All  decaying  and  fallen  leaves  should  be 
removed  frequently,  both  for  appearance  sake  as 
well  as  for  the  good  of  the  plants  themselves.  If 
the  glass  be  at  all  dirty  either  inside  or  out,  the 
first  opportunity  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
give  it  a  good  cleansing  on  both  sides  ;  none  too 
much  light  wiU  be  admitted  for  some  considerable 
time  to  come. 

Camellias. — These,  where  in  quite  cool  houses, 
with  only  just  sufficient  heat  applied  to  exclude  the 
frost,  will  now  be  swelling  their  buds.     The  plants 
will  now  receive  considerable  benefit  by  frequent 
syringings.  Ours  have  received  this  daily  attention 
for  some  time  past.    Two  objects  have  been  aimed 
at  in  doing  this,  one  being  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  any  injury  from  the  obnoxious  gases  con- 
tained in  the  London  fogs,  which  reach  us  all  too 
often,  and  the  other  to  counteract  any  ill  effects 
from  fire  hea',  even  when  sparingly  employed.  This 
frequent  syringing  also  serves  the  purpose  of  cleans- 
ing  the  plants   from  any   dirt   or    dust   upon  the 
foliage,  the  deep  glossy  green  colour  of  which  when 
in  good  health  is  almost  as  much  an  ornament  as 
the  flowers  themselves     See  to  it  also  that  the 
plants  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  root ; 
plants  in  pots  will  usually  feel  the  ill  effects  of  this 
sooner  than   those  planted  out,  but  these   latter 
even  are  at  times  dry  around  the  stem  when  such  a 
circumstance  is  hardly  suspected.     If  scale  of  any 
kind,  or  other  insects,  are  infesting  the  Camellia, 
a  good  syringing  with  soluble  paraffin  oil  insecticide 
will  make  short  work  of  them  in  most  instances  ; 
what  may  remain  of  either  scale  or  mealy  bug  will 
not  probably  escape  one  or  two  careful  spongings. 
In  doing  this   syringing,  the  roots  should  be  pro- 
,  tected  by  something  to  absorb  the  mixture  before 
it  can  reach  them  ;  for  this  purpose  old  shading, 
refuse  Moss  or  cocoa  fibre  refuse  could  be  used. 


onlv  faded  flowers,  should  soon  be  cut  back,  so  as 
to  obtain  an  early  growth  from  the  base  rather 
than  allowing  the  shoots  first  to  make  a  start  at 
the  extremities  and  then  cut  them  off,  which  is 
nothing  but  wasted  energies. 

Ja.mes  Hudson. 


Cttisus  a>'D  Cokonillas,  &c. — These,  where  in 
good  health,  will  now  take  rather  liberal  supplies 
of  water,  more  especially  if  the  plants  are  show- 
ing a  profuse  crop  of  flower.  If  pot -bound,  assist- 
ance should  be  rendered  by  a  mild  stimulant ;  weak 
manure  water,  or  the  application  of  an  artificial 
manure  upon  the  surface  occasionally  will  be  found 
to  assist  them.  Note  the  words  "  mild"  and  "weak," 
for  any  excess  will  do  harm  in  exciting  growth  of 
a  woody  character  rather  than  assisting  the  flowers, 
or  cause  the  leaves  to  fall  if  given  too  strong. 
Eupatoriums  are  more  gross  feeders  ;  these  will 
take  more  liberal  supplies,  and  that  with  advan- 
tage Where  these  latter  are  excessively  pot- 
bound.  I  would  advise  that  the  plants  be  stood  in 
saucers  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  injury  from 
drought. 

Epaceis  and  soft-wooded  Ericas. — These, 
where  now  either  in  flower  or  advancing,  will  re- 
quire to  be  looked  after  rather  more  frequently  for 
watering.  If  Epacris  are  allowed  to  suffer  in  this 
respect,  the  flowers  will  fade  all  the  more  quickly. 
Where  any  shoots  of  these  plants  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  grow  too  much  at  the  extremities,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  pinch  out  the  points,  so  as  to  concen- 
trate the  energies  of  the  plants  more  towards  the 
flowers.     Erica  hyemalis,  where  past  its  best,  with 
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Spinach.— The  growth  of  Spinach  being  naturally 
at  a  standstill  throughout  the  winter  months,  and 
the  constant  pickings  also  conducing  to  check 
growth,  with  a  return  to  milder  weather  fresh 
growth  will  soon  begin.  As  it  will  be  from  this 
time  onwards  and  throughout  the  spring  months 
that  this  wholesome  vegetable  will  be  in  most  re- 
quest, every  encouragement  must  be  given  so  that 
a  quick  healthy  growth  will  follow.  If  the  frost 
has  loosened  the  plants,  which  it  is  apt  to  on  light 
land,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  to  press  in  the  soil  about  the 
crowns.  To  encourage  quick  growth,  a  little 
stimulating  manure  should  be  sprinkled  over  the 
surface,  aftei-n-ards  hoeing  it  in.  Generally  after 
the  main  breadth  of  winter  Spinach  has  run  to  seed, 
there  is  often  a  blank  where  no  provision  has  been 
made  to  sow  a  later  crop.  In  my  own  case  the 
little  plants  are  about  an  inch  across,  and  these 
form  an  admirable  succession,  and  at  a  time  when 
Spinach  is  generally  scarce.  If  no  such  provision 
has  been  made,  then  should  the  first  opportunity 
be  taken  of  making  a  sowing,  preferably  on  a 
sloping  south  border,  a  favourite  position  being 
between  the  rows  of  Peas,  where  these  may  be 
arranged  far  enough  apart  for  this  being  done. 

Spring  Cabb.age. — By  what  I  have  seen  and 
judging  from  the  plants  in  our  own  garden,  spring 
Cabbage  will  be  cut  early  this  season,  weather 
permitting.    Unless  Cabbage  can  be  cut  early  they 
are  not  much  appreciated  on  the  dining  table,  as 
other  good  vegetables  being  in,  they  are  apt  to  be 
cast  on  one  side ;  this  being  the  case,  the  plants 
must  be  encouraged  to  make  as  quick  growth  as 
possible.     Certainly  much  assistance  may  be  given 
to  hasten  the  crop",  and  this  by  frequent  hoeing. 
The  hoe  should  now  be  run  through  the  rows  to 
settle  the  soil  about  the  plants,  not  a  mere  surface 
skimming  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  but  with  a  draw  hoe, 
well  working  it  into  the  soil.   As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  seen  to  be  growing  freely,  a  sprinkling  of  soot 
and  guano  wilfassist  them,  and  later  on  if  a  stimu- 
lant is  thought  necessary,  a  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of 
soda  will   quickly   change   the   colour  and  bring 
about  a  marked  improvement  in  the  growth  of  the 
crop.     If  by  any  chance  there  are  not   sufficient 
plants  to  foVm  a  crop,  or  they  may  have  been  so 
injured  by  slugs  as  to  necessitate  further  planting, 
do"  not  think  by  sowing  now  that   the  loss  will  be 
made  good,  for  even  by  sowing  in  a  gentle  heat 
and  pushing  the  plants"  on  as  fast  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  they  will  be  found  to  be  considerably 
behind   the   aiitumn-raised  plants,  and   therefore 
cutting  "  early  "  Cabbage  will  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    The  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  pur- 
chase autumn-raised  plants  of  an   approved  early 
kind,  relying  on  the  sowing,  which  might  be  made 
now,  f  orforming  a  succession.   Tliis  sowing  should 
either  be  made  thinly  in  a  box  of  rich  soil  placed 
in  a  gentle  heat,  or  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  the  plants 
in    this   position   growing   freely   enough   not    to 
necessitate  pricking  off  until  planting-out    time 
arrives. 

Early  Celery. — It  is  not  often  that  Celery 
need  be  sown  at  this  early  date  unless  required  for 
exhibition,  when  a  start  must  now  be  made.  For 
private  use  it  is  best  to  defer  sowing  for  the 
earliest  crop  until  later  on,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
gain  by  sowing  now  unless  early  heads  are  looked 
for.  Celery  sown  now  requires  close  attention,  for 
the  least  check  from  cold  or  dryness  at  the  roots  is 
quite  sufficient  to  arrest  growth.  Another  of  the 
evils  is  thick  sowing,  and  as  for  any  purpose  a 
great  many  plants  will  not  be  needed,  the  precau- 
tion must  be  made  of  sowing  thinly  in  a  shallow 
box,  so  that  each  small  plant  will  have  room  to 
develop.  Place  in  a  gentle  heat  to  germinate, 
taking  the  precaution  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
throu'ah  the  soil   to    place    them    near   the   glass 


in  the  same  structure.  A  cold  draughty  structure 
must  be  avoided,  this  very  quickly  checking  growth. 
The  young  plants  must  "be  pricked  out  into  other 
boxes  and  be  kept  growing  on.  planting  out  after- 
wards in  prepared  frames  to  further  prepare  them 
for  outdoors.  Never  let  the  plants  suffer  from 
want  of  water.  The  white  forms  are  generally 
selected  for  this  early  sowing,  but  Fulham  Pink 
and  Early  Kose  are  also  valuable. 

Large  Onions.— The  large  Onions  seen  at  ex- 
hibitions, and  of  which  there  are  now  some  fine 
types,  have  many  admirers.  To  secure  these  large 
Onions,  sowing  under  glass  must  be  adopted.  The 
usual  Tripoli  kinds  as  sown  in  the  autumn  may 
also  be  sown  now.  The  seeds  must  be  sown  thinly 
in  pans  or  boxes,  and  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  to 
germinate.  The  seedlings  should  be  grown  on  well 
exposed  to  the  light,  and  afterwards  hardened  off 
preparatory  to  being  planted  out.  The  Tripoli  or 
indeed  thelarger  kinds  may  be  planted  direct  from 
the  box,  although  they  are  often  potted  off  singly. 

A.  Young. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Preparing  for  grafting.- Experts  have  long 
been  of  opinion  that  the  stocks  ought  to  be  cut 
down  ready  for  grafting  several  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  peri'od  for  fitting  the  scions  to  them.  It  is 
not  advisable,  however,  to  expose  fresh  wounds  or 
bare  wood  to  the  action  of  severe  frosts,  but  there 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  cleanly  cutting  across 
all  the  stocks  exactly  where  the  grafting  is  to  take 
place.  No  fixed  da"te  can  be  given  for  the  latter 
operation,  everything  depending  upon  the  state  of 
the  stocks.  Not  till  the  upward  movement  of  sap 
takes  place  should  the  scions  be  inserted,  or  other- 
wise these  may  perish  for  want  of  sustenance, 
shrinking  of  the  bark  being  another  cause  of  fail- 
ure if  the  grafting  is  done  too  soon.  It  is  also  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  scions  be  in  a 
fresh,  yet  perfectly  dormant  state  when  wanted. 
If  left  on  the  trees"  they  would  most  probably  be 
equally  as  forward  as'  the  stocks,  and  to  prevent 
this  all  ought  to  be  taken  off  and  half  plunged  in 
a  north  border  or  in  some  cool,  moist  position. 

Apples.— These,  perhaps,  are  more  generally 
grafted  than  any  other  fruit  that  can  be  named, 
but  only  a  comparatively  tew  gardeners  prepare 
stocks  specially  for  the  pui-pose.  That,  however, 
need  be  no  hindrance  to  the  desirable  object  of  in- 
creasing the  stock  of  superior  varieties.  If  there 
are  no  moderately  strong  young  seedling  trees  of 
any  kind  suitable  for  heading  down  to  within  8 
inches  of  the  ground,  there  are  usually  several 
trees  of  inferior  varieties  that  might  well  be  re- 
grafted  with  something  that  better  repays  for  cul- 
tivation. This  applies  with  equal  force  to  pyra- 
mids and  bush  trees  as  to  standards  in  the  orchards 
or  elsewhere.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  and 
loss  of  much  valuable  time  to  head  these  down  to 
near  the  ground  or  hard  back  t_o  near  the  trunk  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  proper  course  to  pursue  being 
to  insert  grafts  in  every  strong  branch  all  over  the 
trees,  and  then  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  are 
once 'more  capable  of  producing  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  Prepare  these  trees  as  just  previously  ad- 
vised by  cleanly  sawing  off  all  the  branches  to 
within  "G  inches"  of  the  main  limbs,  but  the  spray 
or  wood  not  large  enough  to  be  grafted  may  well 
be  left  for  at  least  one  season.  Regrafting  large 
trees  is  perfectly  advisable  in  the  case  of  that 
valuable  Apple  Blenheim  Pippin,  as  by  no  other 
means  can  trees  be  had  nearly  so  quickly  in  full 
bearing  order. 

PEASS.-Much  that  has  been  advanced  concern- 
in"  Apples  also  applies  to  Pears,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  trees  in  this  country  that  are  of  little 
value  as  they  now  are,  but  which  if  re-grafted  with 
sup'-rior  var"ieties  would,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
years  produce  very  profitable  crops.  Especially  is 
it  advisable  to  change  the  character  of  wall  trees 
that  do  not  merit  the  valuable  site  they  now  occupy 
If  preferred,  one  half  of  the  branches  may  be  grafted 
early  this  spring  and  the  rest  left  for  sever-'l  years 
lon^^er,  or  till  the  newly-grafted  branches  are  m 
full"  bearing.     Every  other   limb    may 
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off  to  within  G  inches  of  the  main  stems,  or  one 
side  of  the  tree  be  wholly  re-grafted.  The  trees 
being  in  fairly  good  health,  the  grafts  grow 
with  surprising  rapidity,  and  if  not  unduly  pruned 
are  not  long  before  they  produce  fruit.  Tliere  is 
nothing  to  prevent  or  much  to  be  sairl  in  favour  of 
the  old  practice  of  placing  several  varieties  of  Pears 
on  one  tree  being  adopted.  Not  unfrequently 
Pear  trees  against  walls  lose  their  leaders,  but  if 
the  stunted  ends  of  any  of  the  branches  are  sawn 
oft  and  re-grafted  with  healthy  shoots  of  the  same 
or  any  other  \-ariety,  a  fresh  and  healthy  lead  will 
usually  result. 

Various.  —  Strong  sucker  growths  and  seedlings 
of  any  kind  may  all  be  converted  into  stocks  for 
grafting,  though,  seaing  that  the  Green  Gage  comes 
perfectly  true  to  name,  and  seedling  trees  are  only 
a  comparatively  short  time  before  tliey  attain  a  bear- 
ing state,  it  is  not  often  a  wise  proceeding  to  con- 
vert seedlings  of  this  variety  into  stocks.  Good- 
sized  ti-ees  of  any  variety  not  much  appreciated  may 
also  be  cut  over  and  re-grafted  with  a  sort  pre- 
ferred to  it.  The  Plum  stock  is  that  usually 
selected  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  these,  if 
the  precaution  of  early  taking  off  and  retarding 
the  scions  has  been  taken,  graft  quite  as  readily  as 
any  other  fruits.  Old  trees  may  also  be  re-grafted 
with  a  fresh  variety.  Apricots,  as  well  as  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  are  principally  propagated  by 
means  of  budding,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
grafting  on  to  young  Plum  stocks,  or  the  re-grafting 
of  old  trees.  Seedling  Cherry  stocks,  notably  t'lose 
obtained  from  the  Jlorcllo,  form  excellent  stocks 
for  most  Cherries,  the  Mahaleb  stock  being  good 
for  dwarfing.  Cherries  may  be  re-grafted  similar 
to  other  fruit  trees  named,  while  the  Quince  and 
Pear  stocks  are  suitable  for  Medlars. 

W.    lOCULDBN. 
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POT  CULTURE  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables,  with  one  or  two  e.xceptions,  can- 
not often  be  profitably  grown  in  pots,  but  it 
would  seeni  that  very  many  gardeners  have  to 
learn  this  by  experience  before  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  adopt  other  metliod.s  of  forwarding 
them.  Now-a-days  so  many  tiowers  have  to  be 
grown  under  glass  that  there  is  little  or  no  room 
for  vegetables,  and  unless  the  latter  can  have 
the  best  positions  and  liberal  treatment  gene- 
rally, it  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  grow 
them.  Even  when  plenty  of  room  under  glass 
is  available,  it  does  not  follow  that  any  vege- 
tables that  may  be  forced  or  forwarded  consider- 
ably should  be  grown  in  pots.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  my  belief  that  boxes  are  much  to  be 
preferred  to  pots,  as  being  of  a  more  non-con- 
ducting nature,  their  contents,  therefore,  are 
less  likely  to  suffer  from  too  much  heat  or  dry- 
ness than  is  the  case  when  they  are  rooting  in 
pots.  Kidney  Beans  are  of  all  vegetables  per- 
haps the  most  largely  grown  in  pots,  and  tliey 
succeed  well  in  them  till  hotter  weather  arrives 
in  the  spring,  after  which  fairly  deep  narrow 
boxes,  or,  say,  9  inclies  wide,  the  same  in  d^pth, 
and  of  any  lengtli  are  much  to  be  preferred. 
In  these  they  do  not  require  nearly  so  much 
water  as  do  pot  plants,  and  if  the  two  plans  are 
tried  side  by  side,  the  Beans  rooting  in  boxes  of 
soil  will  iu  most;  cases  be  found  in  a  healthy 
productive  state,  when  perhaps  those  in  pots 
are  badly  infested  with  red  spider  and  quite  ex- 
hausted. Boxes  are  certainly  not  so  handy  for 
moving  about,  but  the  later  crops  of  Beans 
under  glass  ought  not  in  any  case  to  be  grown 
on  high  shelves  or  close  up  to  the  glass, 
their  proper  place  being  much  nearer  the  water 
tanks,  or  at  any  rate  where  they  can  be  readily 
watered  as  often  as  need  be. 

Peas  scarcely  ever  pay  for  house  culture,  but 
if  boxes  were  more  often  substituted  fLir  pots 


when  a  trial  was  made  there  would  be  fewer 
failures.  At  tlie  outset  they  may  not  require 
much  water — in  fact  they  may  easily  liave  too 
much  and  turn  yellow  accordingly,  but  when 
the  pots  are  well  tilled  with  roots  they  must  be 
kept  well  supplied  with  water  and  liquid  ma- 
nure, or  otherwi.'e  light  crops  of  puny  pods 
filled  with  ])oor,  dry  Peas  will  be  the  result. 
They  are  not  amenable  to  liard  forcing,  but  I 
have  done  well  with  them  in  long  narrow  boxes, 
shifting  these  from  one  vinery  to  another,  or 
one  Peach  house  to  another,  accord'ng  as  the 
heat  was  raised  beyond  what  was  good  for  them. 
In  reality  the  outcome  of  so  much  care  and 
labour,  this  whether  pots  or  boxes  are  used,  is 
anything  but  satisfactory,  and  in  no  way  equals 
what  can  be  done  with  the  aid  of  rough  pits  and 
frames,  glazed  or  otherwise.  Raise  a  sufficiency 
of  plants  in  small  ]i(its  or  boxes  in  gentle  heat, 
and  plant  out  in  rich  soil  disposed  on  a  .slight 
hotbed,  taking  care  that  a  little  partially  de- 
cayed manure  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  roots, 
and  the  Peas  will  succeed  well.  If  jireferred, 
the  seed  could  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to 
be  grown,  but  it  answers  my  purpose  better  to 
plant  them  out  and  to  roughly  protect  till  the 
plants  are  well  advanced  in  growth.  Dwarf 
varieties,  such  as  Chelsea  Gem,  William  Hurst, 
and  British  Wonder  in  rows  15  inches  apart, 
succeed  admirably  under  this  method  of  cid- 
ture,  or,  as  Ijefore  hinted,  very  much  better 
than  they  will  in  pots.  Potatoes,  iigain,  are 
sometimes  forced  in  pots,  the  sizes  used  ranging 
from  8  inches  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  but 
they  make  a  lot  of  work  and  seldom  give 
other  than  a  poor  return.  For  several  years 
in  succession  I  grew  a  quantity  both  in  ].)ots 
and  boxes.  The  crops  from  the  boxes  were 
generally  heavier  than  those  obtained  from 
pots  ;  but  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  grow  the 
earliest  Potatoes  in  heated  pits  and  have  clearer 
Peach  borders.  Pit  and  frame  culture  with  or 
without  either  glazed  lights  or  fire-heat  is  by 
far  the  most  sati.sfactory,  anil  really  excellent 
crops  can  be  had  with  these  aids,  always  pro- 
vided bottom-heat  and  rough  protection  are 
afforded.  Even  Cauliflowers  are  sometimes 
grown  in  pots,  the  small  early  forcing  forms  an- 
swering fairly  well  under  this  method  of  culture. 
Single  plants,  well  rooted  in  3-inch  jjots  and 
from  these  shifted  into  9-inch  pots,  a  rich  loamy 
compost  being  used  and  firmly  packed  about  the 
roots,  soon  attain  a  fairly  large  size,  though 
there  must  be  no  liard  forcing.  Cauliflowers 
once  well  established  in  pots  require  a  tremen- 
dous lot  of  water,  and  when  once  the  heart  has 
commenced  to  form, theyshould  haveli([uid  ma- 
nure daily.  Where  ours  have  succeeded  the  best 
has  been  along  the  light  fronts  of  successional 
Peach  houses,  the  plants  being  allowed  to  root 
out  into  a  little  rich  soil  placed  under  the  pots. 
When  there  are  no  serious  or  wholesale  losses  of 
late  Broccoli  to  deplore,  there  is  little  or  no 
need  to  grow  Cauliflowers  in  pots  or  imder  glass 
at  all,  but  they  were  wanted  badly  last  spring. 
Even  in  all  such  instances  frame  or  pit  culture, 
the  plants  having  the  benefit  of  a  firm  and  fairly 
rich  root-run  and  not  being  subjected  to  high 
temperatures,  is  by  far  the  least  trouble,  and 
therefore  to  be  preferred  to  pot  culture. 

It  is  not  often  that  Lettuces  are  grown  in 
pots  or  boxes,  but  I  have  met  with  instances 
where  one  or  both  plans  have  been  tried,  boxes 
naturally  answering  the  best.  Frames  on  mild 
hotbeds,  with  the  soil  well  raised  to  the  light, 
are  the  best  positions  for  early  Lettuces,  and 
they  well  rejjay  for  any  such  trouble  taken  with 
them.  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  both  succeed 
well  under  pot  culture,  though  those  who  adopt 
that  i)lan  of  growing  them  must  remember  that 
they  reijuirc    t  p   be  very  closely  attended,  ne- 


glecting to  kee|)  the  plants  well  supplied  with 
water  and  liquid  manure  soon  ending  badly. 
Vegefcible  Marrows  are  but  rarely  fruited  in 
large  pots  and  boxes,  but  I  have  grown 
them  up  the  roof  of  a  moderately  warm  house 
somewhat  after  the  style  Melons  are  grown  in 
pots.  Under  glass  the  flcjwers  remain  open 
less  than  an  hour,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to 
fertilise  the  female  flowers  before  6  a.m.,  or 
otherwise  no  fruit  would  have  been  had.  They 
do  not  pay  for  tlio  trouble  unless  wanted  very 
particularly.  I.   M.  H. 


POTATOES. 

"A.  Y.  A."  asks  what  I  have  to  say  as  to  how 
many  Potatoes  h.ave  gone  out  of  cultivation  since 
the  international  Potato  shows  ceased.  I  was 
looking  over  a  Potato  list  the  other  day  of  about 
100  varieties,  and  as  so  many  of  the  varieties  were 
included  which  figured  prominently  on  the  inter- 
national show  tables,  I  concludod  that  so  many 
were  not  entirely  out  of  cultivation  as  is  com- 
monly imagined.  It  dor-s  not  at  all  follow  that 
because  A  grows  only  twelve  varieties,  thatB  or 
C  grows  only  so  nrany  and  the  same.  In  hardly 
two  gardens  in  the  kingdom  is  just  the  same  se- 
lection found,  so  that  no  one  can  say  what  va- 
rieties have  gone  out  of  cultivation  and  what 
have  not.  Still  further,  Potatoes  are  in  precisely 
the  same  category  as  other  vegetables  or  plants 
are.  New  sorts  are  so  very  easily  raised,  that  if 
some  show  improved  form,  others  must  be  dis- 
placed to  make  room  for  them  ;  or  if  the  new 
ones  be  not  imjn'oved,  neither  better  nor  worse, 
in  fact,  than  older  fines,  yet  some  will  purchase 
and  grow  them,  and  thus  older  sorts  are  gradu- 
ally elbowed  out.  It  represents  no  demerit  in 
scores  of  Potatoes  now  little  heard  of  that  other 
sorts  have  largely  taken  their  places.  Those 
varieties  were  of  the  best  of  their  day, 
and  rendered  good  service  in  their  time.  Out 
tif  all  the  chief  varieties  in  cultivation  now% 
p)erliaps  ten  years  hence  hardly  three  will  be 
generally  grown,  and  yet  we  have  a  great  wealth 
of  fine  varieties.  It  is  very  probable  that  lack 
of  quality  in  Potatoes  is  mostly  due  to  lack  of  pro- 
per constituents  in  soils.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
note  how  some  soils  are  naturally  good  Potato 
producers,  the  samesortsturniugoutindiflerently 
in  other  soils.  Kitchen  garden  soils  rich  in 
ammonia,  but  lacking  phosphates,  turn  out 
tremendous  plant  growth  and  enormous  root 
produce,  but  the  Potatoes  are  of  wretched 
ipiality.  Such  tubers  invariably  decay  in 
disease-raging  seasons  rapidly.  If  anyone  would 
select  a  piece  of  soil  devoid  of  ordinary  ma- 
nures and  plant  rows  of  Potatoes  of  the  same 
sort  and  same  weight  of  seed  in  each  row,  giv- 
ing to  each  row  diverse  manures,  it  will  invari- 
ably be  found  that  the  compound  in  which 
phosphates  preponderate  will  give  the  best  crop 
and  best  quality.  Experiments  of  this  kind 
are  valueless  if  conducted  on  ordinarily  well- 
enriched  soils,  as  the  plant  growth  need  not  be 
specially  encouraged,  the  chief  aim  being  to 
secure  tuber-production.  With  respect  to  the 
particular  application  of  artificial  manures  to 
Potatoes,  I  have  always  found  the  best  plan 
to  be  to  sow  or  sprinkle  in  the  compounds  with 
the  tubers  at  the  time  of  planting.  Very  con- 
venient methods  to  do  this  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  all  gardeners.  Having  employed 
special  Potato  manures  largely  for  trial  at 
various  times,  I  found  the  best  plan  invariably 
to  be  to  throw  up  the  soil  into  sharp  ridges,  so 
as  as  to  leave  furrows  at  3  feet  apart,  deeply 
forking  up  the  furrows  ju.st  before  planting  time, 
drawing  shallow  drills  along  the  furrows,  planting 
the  tubers  and  sowing  the  manures.  I  then  forked 
in  the  sides  of  the  furrows,  covered  the  sets  some 
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4  inches  deep,  and  left  them  until  later  the 
tops  showed  tlirough  the  soil,  then  hy  forking 
and  levelling  the  soil  between  the  rows  it 
was  in  excellent  condition  for  earthing  later. 
When  the  manures  are  so  sown  with  the  sets 
the  little  rootlets  soon  feel  its  effects,  and  the 
first  growth  is  strong.  It  is  a  great  gain  thus 
to  secure  precocious,  stout  growth,  bec^iuse  the 
future  character  of  the  Potjito  plants  dej)ends 
upon  the  foundation  thus  laid.  With  respect 
to  ensuring  clean,  healthy  tubers  from  stiff  soil, 
I  have  tried  various  ways,  and  have  found  none 
better  than  jjlacing  a  layer  of  long  stable  ma- 
nure beneath  the  sets  before  planted.  In  stiff, 
retentive  soils,  especially  in  wet  .seasons, 
some  sort  of  drainage  is  most  valuable.  Could 
we  foresee  the  nature  of  the  seasons,  we  should 
then  be  enabled  fuUy  to  prepare  for  all  con- 
tingencies. It  is  very  well  knomi  to  all  Po- 
tato cultivators  that,  however  carefully  earthed, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
plants  to  form  a  kind  of  basin  about  the  stem.s, 
and  water  is  thus  in  rainy  times  attracted  into 
and  about  the  tubers.  Then  these  tubei-s  as 
they  swell,  being  invariablj'  in  a  cluster,  press 
out  the  surrounding  soil,  so  tliat  this  serves  ap- 
preciably to  retain  the  water  about  the  roots 
for  a  time  and  much  harm  is  done  to  the  quality 
of  the  tubers,  wliUst  disease  is  all  the  more 
rapidly  propagated  if  the  Pei'onospora  spores 
abound.  But  when  there  is  a  layer  of  a  few 
inches  deep  just  beneath  the  tubers  or  roots, 
drainage  is  formed,  which  prevents  the  collec- 
tion of  moisture  about  the  tubers,  and  they  are 
always  clean  and  dry.  I  have  never  lifted  so 
clean  and  handsome  a  crop  of  tubers  from  the 
stiff"  clay  of  Bedfont  as  I  did  in  one  more  than 
usually  damp  season,  when  a  bed  of  long  stable 
manure  had  tlius  been  furnished  for  each  row. 
It  was  lack  of  time  and  labour  only  which  pre- 
vented the  constant  adoption  of  this  plan. 
INIany  who  grow  large  breadths  of  Pofcitoes  in 
fields,  ploughing  in  both  sets  and  manure,  plant 
direct  on  to  the  firm  base  the  plough  has  left, 
and  lay  the  manure  over  the  sets.  The  result  is 
indeed  rarely  .satisfactoi-y.  A\'ere  the  conditions 
revei-sed,  great  benefit  would  result,  especiaUy  if 
over  the  tubers  a  dressing  of  phosphate  manure 
was  added.  Generally  tlaere  are  no  better  Po- 
tatoes than  those  raised  in  fields  if  the  cultiva- 
tion be  of  the  best.  A.  Dean. 


Brussels  Sprouts. — These  are  a  welcome  and 
dainty  addition  to  our  list  of  winter  greens  — curled 
Kale,  Savoy  Cabbage  and  Spinach.  It  they  were 
more  generally  grown  than  they  are,  our  seedsmen 
might  be  interested  in  getting  better  strains  of 
seed,  for  it  is  not  so  much  a  case  of  variety  as  of 
a  carefully  selected  strain.  I  grow  a  large  patch 
of  Brussels  Sprouts  every  year,  both  tall  and  dwarf 
varieties  and  some  fancy  English  strains,  and  I 
must  admit  the  best  returns  are  from  the  fancy 
strains  ;  Paraxon  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  what  plants  grow  the  most  quickly, 
but  of  which  ones  produce  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  hard,  solid  sprouts.  Many  plants  pro- 
duce a  lot  of  open  flabby  sprouts  and  a  few 
hard  ones,  but  these  hardly  pay  for  cultivating, 
and  are  of  little  use.  A  good  few  may  not  pro- 
duce any  hard  sprouts,  and  these  arc  still  more 
worthless.  Market  gardeners  are  very  ixirticu- 
lar  to  save  their  own  Lettuce  and  Cabbage  seed, 
preserving  only  the  very  best  hearting  p'ants  for 
this  purpose.  In  this  way.  too,  really  first-class 
Brussels  Sprouts  can  be  secured.  Brussels  Sprouts 
require  a  long  season  of  growth,  longer  than  any 
other  variety  of  the  Cabbage  race.  I  get  the 
be.'it  sprouts  from  April-sown  plants,  that  is,  plants 
sown  a  month  ahead  of  the  time  when  we  make  our 
general  sowing  of  winter  Cabbage.  No  fear  of  them 
bursting  their  sprouts,  as  too  early  Cabbage  heads 
are  apt  to  do.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  pretty  hardy, 
more  so  than  Cabbage,  and  they  are  the  last  vege- 


table we  house  in  wnter.  We  strip  off  the  rough 
leaves,  pull  up  the  plants,  keeping  a  little  earth  to 
their  roots,  cart  them  home,  and  plant  them  (heel 
them  in  would  be  a  better  way  of  stating  it)  quite 
close  together  and  standing  straight  up  in  a  wel'- 
ventilated  building,  where  hard  frost  can  be  kept 
out.  As  the  sprouts— like  all  Cabbages  in  confine- 
ment in  winter — smell  badly,  the  place  must  be 
kept  well  ventilated.  A  shed,  stable-stall,  or  airy 
cellar  will  do,  only  keep  it  cool  and  open  in  favour- 
able weather.— Wm.  F.\lcoxer.  in  Tlie  CulUrator. 


EARLY  PEAS. 
The  first  gatherings  of  Peas  are  always  anxiously 
looked  forward  to,  and  whatever  other  vege- 
tables are  in  season,  the  e-arliest  Peas  are 
relished.  In  days  gone  by  the  sowing  of  the 
earliest  Peas  in  November  was  more  practised 
than  at  the  present  time,  although  when  soil 
and  local  conditions  are  favourable,  this  old 
method  is  more  conducive  to  earliness  than 
sowing  during  the  present  month  either  under 
glass  or  on  warm  borders.  The  past  season  was 
not  very  favourable  for  November  sowing,  the 
ground  being  in  such  a  wet  state.  Sucli  being 
the  case,  the  majoritj'  of  the  earliest  Peas  will 
be  sown  during  this  month.  It  is  an  open 
question  as  to  what  are  the  best  varieties,  some 
growers  favouring  one  variety  and  others  an- 
other, although,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  there 
is  but  little  difference  in  the  earliness.  I  think 
that  we  have  become  so  imbued  with  the  belief 
that  the  higher  quality  Peas  are  not  adapted 
for  early  sowing,  that  the  inferior  rounds  are 
brought  more  prominently  into  notice  thau  their 
merits  deserve.  Certainly,  there  can  be  no  harm 
nor  mistake  made  by  making  a  sowing  of  a 
good  stock  of  an  early  round  to  get  Peas  at  the 
earliest  date  possible.  T\nien  sown  in  the  open 
air,  I  consider  the  new  early  type  of  Marrow 
Peas  much  the  best,  and  there  need  not  be  the 
slightest  fear  of  committing  the  seed  to  the 
ground  during  the  month  of  February,  tliat  is, 
if  the  soil  is  in  condition  for  sowing,  for,  what- 
ever the  kind,  getting  the  seed  in  at  a  jjarticular 
date  should  not  be  countenanced  when  the  soil 
is  in  an  unfavourable  state.  The  dwarfer  kinds 
are  valuable  introductions  for  garden  use,  espe- 
cially for  sowing  on  borders.  The  taU  kinds 
are  ill  adapted  for  this  purpose,  especially 
where  the  walls  are  covered  with  fruit  trees,  as 
not  nnfrequently  these  latter  are  seriously  in- 
jured by  having  direct  light  excluded  frouj  the 
lower  branches  unless  sown  at  long  distances 
apart.  William  Hurst  is  a  capital  early  dwarf 
Pea,  the  quality  being  first  rate.  I  grew  this 
variety  largely  last  season  and  was  well  pleased 
with  it.  I  tliink  the  reason  why  some  people 
do  not  hold  these  early  dwarf  varieties  in  favour 
is  because  they  may  only  have  used  them  for  for- 
warding in  jjots  under  glass  preparatory  to  being 
planted  out  in  the  open  borders.  By  sowing  direct 
into  the  open  the  haulm  grows  more  strongly. 
The  above  excellent  variety,  which  I  think  Ls 
the  best,  with  Chelsea  Gem  and  a  good  stock  of 
American  Wonder  I  consider  good  tjqjes  of 
early  Peas.  William  I.  is  a  well-known  "reliable 
vai-iety,  and  othere  now  forthcoming  ^vill  drive 
the  other  small  rounds  out  of  cultivation.  For 
a  long  time  hybridisers  have  been  working  for 
better  quality  with  a  hardy  constitution  in  the 
earlier  Peas,  and  their  hopes  are  now  Ukely  to 
be  realised. 

In  forwarding  the  earliest  Peas  under  glass 
anj'  attempt  at  coddling  will  surely  end  in  fail- 
ure, heat  at  any  stage  not  being  at  all  necessaiy, 
and  it  is  with  these  gla.ss-forwarded  Peas  that 
failure  is  likely  to  ensue.  The  seed  may  be  | 
forwarded  either  in  boxes,  on  strips  of  turf  or  in 


pots,  the  last  for  preference,  if  the  mistake  is 
not  made  of  sowing  in  too  snrallpots;  5-inch  ones 
are  the  best,  the  seed  being  sown  thinlj'  in  these 
and  covered  with  an  inch  of  soil,  when  if  placed 
in  a  cold  Peach  house  or  frame  the  seeds  will 
not  be  long  in  germinating.  By  drawing  off  the 
lights  on  all  fine  days  the  haulm  wiU  be  sturdy 
and  of  a  good  colour.  Plant  out  before  they 
become  pot-bound,  selecting  a  warm  border,  or, 
failing  this,  an  open  sunny  spot  where  the 
young  Peas  will  have  the  full  benefit  of  every 
gleam  of  sun.  and  where  they  are  also  pro- 
tected from  cohl,  cutting  winds.  The  soil  being 
in  a  fertOe  condition,  plant  out  carefully  with  a 
trowel,  the  dwarfer  varieties  being  disposed  6 
inches  apart  and  the  taller  kinds  a  foot.  Lumpy 
ground  not  being  conducive  to  an  after  free 
growth,  some  finer  soil, into  which  the  young  roots 
wiU  qnickly  penetrate,  should  be  drawn  about 
the  balls.  Immediately  after  planting,  earth 
up  the  rows  ami  stake  at  the  same  time,  al- 
though with  the  dwarfer  kinds  short  sprays  are 
only  nece.s.sary.  Some  people,  I  know,  do  not 
t.ike  the  trouble  to  stake  these  dwarfer  kinds 
either  when  planted  out  after  being  raised  under 
glass  or  even  when  sown  direct,  but  this,  I 
think,  is  a  mistake,  as  on  good  ground  and 
under  good  cultivation  the  haulm  grows  strong 
enough  to  need  support,  better  crops  also  re- 
sulting. 

Where  sowing  on  strips  of  turf  is  adopted, 
this  should  be  cut  into  pieces  about  4  inches 
in  width  and  afterwards  laid  in  a  frame,  grass 
side  downwards  to  facilitate  the  sowing  of  the 
seeds,  as  any  after-disturbance  before  the  seeds 
germinate  would  have  the  effect  of  displacing 
them.  The  seed  having  been  sown  on  the 
strips  of  turi,  should  be  covered  with  fine  soU, 
when  by  keeping  the  frame  rather  close,  the 
young  gi'owingpoints  will  soon  be  visible,  wheuair 
nmst  be  abundantly  provided.  The  turfs  are 
planted  direct  inbj  shallow  drawn  drills,  and 
afterwards  earthed  up  and  st-iked.  By  the 
above  methods  young  Peas  may  be  brought 
forward  at  a  time  when  the  elements  are  not 
favourable  for  early  sowing  in  the  open  air, 
although  the  best  advice  is  to  sow  direct  into 
the  open  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit, 
these  latter  following  on  quickly  and  so  proving 
more  productive. 

Although  the  practice  is  not  generally  adopted 
of  heavilj-  manuring  the  soil  for  early  Peas, 
yet  good  residts  cannot  be  expected  from  poor 
ground  :  in  fact,  the  soil  must  be  in  a  highly 
fertile  state,  or  the  Peas  will  collapse  at  a  time 
when  support  is  most  needed.  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  manure  soil  for  early  Peas  if  this 
should  be  thought  necessary,  a  good  dress- 
ing of  burnt  garden  refuse  also  being  added. 
Fine  bone-meal  is  also  an  excellent  addition  to 
soils  where  Peas  do  not  genei'ally  thrive  well, 
the  bone-meal  and  burnt  refuse  adding  the 
elements  needed  by  Peas.  A  dressing  of  fresh 
slaked  lime  forked  into  the  surface  wiU  also  be 
of  great  assistance,  more  especially  on  those 
soils  rich  in  humus  or  those  of  a  boggy  nature. 
If  the  ground  is  in  good  heart,  the  Peas  will 
not  be  subject  to  gangrene,  which  on  some 
soOs  is  troublesome,  particularly  on  those 
manured  with  pleasure-ground  refuse  which 
has  not  gone  through  the  fire. 

In  drawing  drills  for  Peas,  draw  them  with 
a  flat  hoe  so  that  the  bottom  is  flat.  The  drills 
ought  to  be  drawn  deep  enough  to  allow  of  the 
seeds  being  covered  w  ith  2  inches  of  soO,  this 
ensuring  a  more  regidar  germination.  Arrang- 
ing the  rows  far  enough  apart,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  light  reaching  direct,  and  also  drawing 
the  rows  from  north  to  south,  thereby  exposing 
each  side  of  the  rows  equally  to  sunlight,  are  the 
modes  to  adopt  in  the  cidtivation  of  Peas.     The 
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tallur  v.-vrit'tios  should  be  arranged  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  of  an  intermediate  erop,  such  as 
early  Potatoes,  &c. — A.  Y.  A. 

Moat  gardeners  pride  themselves  on  obtain- 
ing early  Peas,  and  few  are  content  unless  they  can 
gather  outside  by  the  end  of  May,  but  it  has  been 
a  difficult  matter  during  the  last  few  seasons  to 
get  them  forward  enough  to  do  this,  as  the  springs 
have  been  so  ungenial   and   cold,  and  it  is  only 
those  having  sunny  borders  and  with  facilities  for 
nursing  the  Peas  who  can  accomplish  tlie  taslv.     At 
one  time  I  used  to  sow  in  the  open  ground  in  the 
autumn,  Ijut  I  have  now  abandoned  tliat  practice, 
as  the  Peas  had  to  ran  tlie  gauntlet  with  biids, 
mice  and  slugs,  and  when  winter  was  over  they 
generally  looked  in  very  poor  plight.     The  mice,  of 
course,  were  the  first  enemies  to  contend  witli,  as 
they  soon  found  out  the  rows  and  burrowed  for 
the  Peas  as  soon  as  germination  commenced.     The 
mice  were  bad  enough,  but  the  slugs  were  worse. 
To  trap  slugs  seems  oat  of  the  question,  and  tlie 
better  way  is  to  treat  them  to  some  lime-dust  and 
soot,  either  mi.xed  or  separate,  the  time  to  apply 
the  two,  or  either,  being  when  the  Pea-tops  are 
moist  with  dew ;  and  if  rain  comes  and  washes  the 
lime  or  soot  off,  the  dustings  should  be  repeated, 
but  never  heavily,  as  if  so,  the  leaves  would  get 
clogged  up  and  the  health  of  the  Peas  be  injured. 
The  best  remedy  I  c\-er  tried  against  birds  was  black 
cotton,  which  is  more  effective  than  that  of  any  other 
colour,  as  sparrows  do  not  appear  to  see  it,  and 
when  they  alight  and  approach  the  rows  to  take  a 
meal  and  find  the  cotton  touching  them,  they  are 
greatlv  alarmed  and   fly  off  at  once.     The  way  to 
apply  it  is  to  run  three  lines,  the  middle  one  just 
above  the  centre  of  the  row  of  Peas  and  the  others 
on  each  side,  all  strained  and  supported  from  and 
by  the  aid  of  small  sticks  to  keep  the  cotton  tight. 
With  regard  to  obtaining  early  Peas  without  sow- 
ing in  the  autumn,  the  better  way  is  to  sow  now, 
some  who  do  this  going  to  much  trouble  by  getting 
narrow   turfs    on   which    to    sow   the   Peas,   and 
afterwards   putting   them   entire   into   the    drills. 
Where     time    and    fibour    can    be    spared,    and 
room  under  glass,  the   practice  is   a    good   one 
and    answers    well,   as    there    is    no    check,    for 
the   Peas    may   be    transferred  without  any   dis- 
turbance, and  they  start  off  at  once.     Drain  tiles 
that  are  in   halves  are  sometimes   filled  with  soil 
!ind  Peas    sown    therein.     The  tiles   are  good  for 
the   purpose   and  preferable   to   pots,   as    being  9 
inches  or  a  foot  long  a  row  may  quickly  be  planted 
out  from  them.     If  Peas  are  sown  in  pots,  those 
3  inches  wide  are  the  handiest,  and  in  planting  out 
from  pots  the  balls  may  be  split  or  pulled  open, 
and  thus  be  made  to  reach  out  in  the  lines.    The  way 
I  like  best  in  raising  a  first  lot  of  Peas  is  to  have 
shallow   boxes  of  about  3  inches  deep,  and  have 
either  slips  of  glass  or  thin  board  to  make  a  lot  of 
divisions,  each  some  2  inches  wide.     If  the  box  is 
first  loosely  three  parts   filled  with  soil,  the  strips 
of  board  or  glass  may  easily  and  quickly  be  thrust 
into  position,  and  the  Peas  sown  between.     Sifted 
leaf-mould  is  the  best  soil   for  sowing'  in,  as  the 
roots   m  it   in    it   and    hold   well  together,  but  it 
should  never  be  used  very  wet,  neither  ought  the 
Peas  to  have  water,  as  in  either  case  the  chances 
are  they  would  rot. 

When  sown  the  seed  should  be  covered  about 
an  inch  deep,  and  the  boxes  be  placed  in  a  pit, 
frame,  or  house  where  there  is  a  little  heat,  which 
will  aid  germin  ition.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings appear,  they  should  at  once  be  moved  out 
and  stood  in  a  cold  frame  close  up  to  or  quite  near 
the  glass,  and  have  air  on  all  favourable  occasions 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  drawn.  The  time  to 
plant  out  must  depend  on  the  weather,  but  if  this 
is  favourable,  the  earlier  in  March  the  better,  pro- 
vided the  ground  they  are  to  go  into  is  in  good  order. 
The  best  situation  for  them  is  a  sunny  border 
under  a  wall  or  fence  or  other  warm  sheltered 
position,  where  the  land  should  be  dug  and  drills 
drawn  at  certain  distances  apart,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  Peas.  A  good  rule  for  this  is,  if  they 
are  ',i  feet,  to  have  the  rows  4  feet  apart,  as  there  is 
only  loss  by  crowding.  The  dwarf  and  other  sorts 
should  be  put  in  on  the  same  plan.     If  drills  can- 


not be  drawn  deep  enough  for  the  roots  of  the  Pens 
to  go  in  straight,  a  spade  will  open  them  out  easily, 
and  the  Peas  may  then  be  planted  quickly  aiid 
the  soil  pressed  or  drawn  to  them,  so  as  to'cover 
them  up,  leaving  only  an  inch  or  so  of  the  tops 
out.  The  next  thing"  is  to  place  the  cotton,  and 
then  all  is  safe  till  ready  to  stick.  This  should  be 
done  early, '  as  the  sticks  break  the  wind  and 
shelter  the  Peas.  As  to  sorts,  I  still  like  Kentish 
Invicta  and  Veitch's  Earliest  of  All  for  the  first 
crop  among  the  taller  kinds,  and  William  I.  to 
succeed  quickly  after.  Among  the  dwarfs,  none  is 
better  than  Chelsea  Gem,  which  grows  from  a  foot 
to  18  inches  high,  and  bears  freely  good-sized  pods 
well  filled  with  Peas.  These  are  "large  and  of  the 
JIarrow  type,  and  therefore  of  superior  flavour. 
American  Wonder  is  a  dwarfer  Pea  and  very  good 
for  early  work,  especially  for  pots  and  frames,  but, 
of  course,  the  dwarfer  the  sorts,  the  less  pods  they 
bear.  s.  D. 


Rhubarb  forcing  in  tubs.  —Needing  this  by 
the  new  year.  I  snuu>  two  years  ago  lifted  two  or 
three  Large  roots  and  placed  them  in  tubs.  I  cut 
three  olil  paraffin  casks  in  two,  placing  a  root  in 
each.  The  roots  were  put  into  these  tubs  in  the 
micldle  of  November,  One  tub  at  a  time  is  set  in 
an  intermediate  house,  some  sticks  and  a  mat  being- 
put  over  the  top  to  keej)  the  Rhubarb  crowns  moist'\ 
i3y  the  new  year  1  was  able  to  pull  nice  strong  Rhu- 
barb. This  I  find  a  siuiple  method  of  obtaiiiing  a 
supply  up  to  the  middle  of  March.— J.  C.  ¥ 

Potatoes  early  and  late.— We  grow  here  U 
acres  of  Potatoes  every  season,  some  in  the  garden', 
others  in  a  field.  When  I  took  charge  here  I  found 
upwards  of  thirty  kinds.  I  have  reduced  the  num- 
ber greatly.  This  year  I  grew  fourteen  sorts,  and 
should  not  like  to  confine  myself  to  less  than 
twelve  sorts,  as  in  some  seasons  one  kind  is  good 
and  not  so  the  next.  In  proof  of  this  last  year 
Schoolmaster  was  poor  in  crop  and  in  flavom-  jdso, 
but  this  year  it  is  good  in  every  way.  Magnum 
Bonum,  Scotch  Champion,  Chiswick  Favouiite, 
Abundance,  and  Reading  Hero  were  all  good  this 
year  and  not  much  diseased.  Old  Ashleaf'l  Veitch's 
Ashleaf,  Sharpe's  Victor,  and  Red  Kidney  were 
badly  diseased.  Although  planted  early  aiid  duo- 
early,  more  than  half  of  them  were  worthless.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  most  places  these  early 
kinds  are  of  good  quality.  Change  of  seed  works 
wonders  in  many  places.  In  proof  of  this,  this 
autumn  when  looking  over  a  field  of  Potatoes  on 
the  light  soil  of  North  Hants,  the  farmer  dug  up  a 
root  of  Magnum  Bonum,  and  the  produce  from  this 
one  root  was  8  lbs.  He  assured  me  that  in  the  pre- 
vious two  years  he  could  not  obtain  4  lbs  from  a 
root.— J.  C.  F. 

"Vegetable  notes.— lu  this  garden  many  of  the 
green  crops  will  suffer  severely.  On  looking  over 
the  Broccoli  breadths  I  noted  some  kinds"  have 
suffered  severely  already.  Such  kinds  as  Penzance 
Early  White  are  killed.  Wilcove  White  appears  to 
^ '"  r  almost  as  badly.     This  does  not  arise  from 


I  obtain  better  results  than  by  growing  them  in 
trenches,  as  they  receive  no  check  in  planting  out. 
Evidently  autumn-sown  Onions  will  suffer,  the 
same  applying  to  autumn  Lettuces.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  advisability  of  sowing 
at  once  umier  glass  a  little  Lettuce,  Cauliflower, 
and  a  pinch  of  a  small  quick-growing  Cabbage, 
pricking  the  seedlings  off  into  a  coUrframe  and 
afterwards  planting  in  the  open  ground.  Last  year 
I  obtained  an  early  supply  from  plants  treated  in 
this  way.  Had  I  not  sown  Cabbage  in  this  way 
last  year  I  should  have  been  badly  off,  as  the 
greater  portion  of  the  autumn  -  sown  plants 
was  killed.  So  far  Spinach  has  not  suffered,  as 
there  has  been  snow  enough  to  protect  this  crop. 
Seakale  should  be  well  attended  to,  as  this  can  be 
forced  well  in  any  warm  house.  This  veo-e- 
table  should  receive  far  better  cultivation  than"  it 
often  does  in  gardens,  seeing  how  useful  it  is  and 
how  easily  a  constant  supply  can  be  kept  un  — 
Dorset.  ' ' 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


planting  them  closely  together,  as  this  year  I  re- 
solved to  give  them  more  room  both  in  tlie  rows 
and  otherwise.  The  old  Cabbage  stumps  are  all 
destroyed,  and  when  this  happens  it  is  a  great  loss, 
seeing  they  provide  a  good  supply  of  greens  for  a 
long  time.  What  a  contrast  to  these  is  a  patch  of 
young  Cabbages,  planted  after  Potatoes  came  off 
early  in  August.  Growing  close  to  the  old  stumps 
the  young  ones  are  not  injured  in  the  least,  al- 
though they  are  planted  close  together  (a  foot 
apart  each  way).  These  young  Cabbages  I  find 
most  useful.  From  a  large  patch  of  Veitch's  Self- 
protecting  Broccoli  I  have  been  able  to  keep  up  a 
constant  supply  almost  daily  since  the  early  part 
of  November,  and  now  (Jan.  18)  I  have  s"everal 
dozen  in  a  garden  frame.  Leeks,  I  observe,  where 
not  earthed  up  or  protected  in  some  way  are  much 
damaged.  I  sow  the  Leeks  in  two  ways — in  heat 
in  boxes  early  in  the  year,  planting  these  out  after- 
wards in  trenches.  The  other  way,  and  the  one  I 
prefer,  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  rows  in  well-manured 
soil.     Early  in  the  autumn  I  draw  for  use  every 


NOTES  ON  SHRUBS. 
We  scarcely  look   in   t!ie    winter  season  for  a 
profusion  of  bloom  in  the  outside  garden,  but 
several  interesting  shrubs  e.xpand  their  flowers 
in  tlie  sunsliine  of  a  .January  day.     A  group  of 
importance  is  the  Hamamelis,  and  of  this  .select 
small  family  one  only  is  strictly  wortli  a  place 
—II.  arbarea,  the  Tree  Wycli,  or  Witch   Hazel 
so   called  in   allusion   to   the   large   Hazel-like 
leaves    that    are    put   forth   after    the    .'olden 
wreaths  of   flowers  have  faded.     It  'is  a'' small 
tree,  growing  about  8  feet  in  heiglit,  not  cainly 
but  yet  no  eyesore,  and  in  tlie  middle  of  .Janu- 
ary eacli  of  the  twiggy  slioots  is  covered  with 
flowers,  whicli  are  of  very  distinct  character    The 
flowers    are    in    clusters,    the     petals    narrow 
twisted,  and  deep  yellow  ;  tlie  sepals  small,  but 
yet  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  ricli  crimson 
colour.     Japan  is  its  native  country,  but  even 
in  low-iynig  situations  near  London  this  dwarf 
tree   is   perfectly   hardy,    caring   little   for  tlie 
kind  of  soil  It  IS  planted  in,  relishing,  however 
plenty  of  light.     Sunshine  is  essenti.il  not  only 
for  the  growth  of  the  tree,  but  to  fliow  ofl'  the 
rich  beauty  of  the  multitude  of  golden  flowers 
The  visitor  to  tlie  Royal  Ciardens,   Kew,  will 
find  a  specimen  in  full  bloom  in  the  arbore'tum 
near  tlio  temperate  house,  and  close  by  is  the 
ess  attractive  FJ.  virginica,  a  poor  shrub  or  tree 


111  comparison,  more  spreading  in  growth,  but 
not  worth  a  place  in  the  garden.  H.  Znccarini- 
aua  resembles  more  closely  H.  arborea,  and 
when  in  full  health  and  bloom  possesses  'much 
interest,  owing  to  the  distinct  and  agreeable 
pale  lemon  colour  of  tlie  twisted  florets.  °  A  very 
unusual,  but  pleasant  feature  at  Kew  now  con- 
sists of  a  bed  on  the  turf  composed  of  tlie  little 
dwarf  Gaultlieria  procumbens,  with  plants  of 
H.  arborea  as  a  relief.  It  was  a  l>a]ipy  thourdit 
to  associate  the  two  things.  The  Gaultlieria  is 
a  study  in  colour,  the  growth  forming  a  perfect 
mat,  and  the  leaves  various  shades  of  chocolate 
colour  and  green,  against  whicli  tlie  golden 
flowers  on  the  leafless  twigs  of  the  Hamamelis 
are  in  strong,  but  agreeable  contrast.  We  com- 
mend the  Gaultlieria,  now  bright  witli  crimson 
fruit  and  lieautiful  leafage,  to  the  notice  of 
gardeners  for  suclia  use,  as  the  season  of  winter 
may  be  considered  as  much  as  spring,  summer 
or  autumn.  Winter  is  dcjiicted  as  a  jjcriod  of 
dulncss— a  season  in  wliich  the  garden  is  as  a 
closed  book;  bringing  forth  nothing  tliat ; 
to  the  lover  of  flowers,  but  on  a  fine 


appeals 
winter's 


other  row,  and  before  the  weather  becomes  severe    fl'i-J'  t'>t-  ^"1'   is  fragrant   witli  the  scent   of  tlie 
I  earth  these  up  as  high  as  possible.     In  this  way  '  Blezereon,   and    the    Witch  Hazels     put   forth 
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blossom,  not.  forgetting  the  many  pretty    a  place  in  English  gardens 


The  case  is  dif- 
open  their  flowers  to  the   ferent  with  Hypericum  Moserianum  and  Spiraji 


their 

bulbs    that    dare    to 

wintry  s'.cy. 

^\'e  get  all  these  pleasant  feature?,  of  course, 
in  the  garden  that  is  pniperly  planted.     Take 
the  Daphne.?,  for  example,  now  bursting    into 
full   bloom.     They  are  a  perfect  host  in  them- 
selve.?,   though    we  may    look    in   vain  for  the 
common    Daphne   Mezereum,   except  in    some 
cottage    garden     where    many    time-honoured 
herbaceous  plants  hold  sway.     We  well  remem- 
ber some  years  ag(j  seeing  in    an  old   cottage 
garden  in  Kgham  three  glorious  bushes  of  the 
Mezereon    smothered   with  flowers,   each  twig 
displaying    a    shimmering    of     purple    colour. 
Strange    to    relate,    it    seldom    occurs  to    the 
manager  of  the  large  garden  to  form  a  group 
of  this  shrub  on  the  lawn  or  hard  by  the  house, 
but   not   cutting  up  the  turf,   where  it   would 
ju-ovide  a  feat  are   of   much   interest.      In   the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  it  is   thus  used,   and  two 
^ery  large  beds  have  been  formed  on  either  side 
of  the  walk  leading  to  the  wilderness  from  the 
great  Palm  house.      Each  bod  contains  about 
thirty  plants,  now  bristling  with  opening  buds, 
and  for  groundwork  to  hide  the  bare  surface  of 
the  ground,  the  Butcher's  Broom,  or  Ruscus,  has 
been    used.      Lilies  also   are   planted   bstween 
the  Mezereon  to  provide  an  autumnal  display  ; 
hence  we  have  three  distinct  subjects  in  this 
arrangement,  all  beautiful  and  interesting      It 
would  be  well  if  the  idea  of  grouping  so  well 
represented  were  extended  to  other  shrubs  and 
plants   to  make   gayer   masses   of    the   several 
things.     If  the  taste  for  Daphnes  is  increased  by 
using  freely  the  common  species,  the  list  may  be 
extended  to  some  of  its  varieties,  all  of  distinct 
character.       One   is   known   as   autumnalis    or 
grandiflora.     There  is  a  pink-fl.iwered  form,  a 
white,  and  also  a  double  white,  which  is  a  beau 
tiful   dwarf   shrvili,    the    flowers   (juite  double, 
creamy  white,  and  studding  closely  the  erect  leaf- 
less branches.      A  group  of  this  variety  would 
form  a  pretty  winter  picture,  especially  if  asso- 
ciated  with  the  type,  that  seems  to  bloom   a 
little  earlier.     The  Daphnes  have  no  great  pre- 
ference for    any  particular    soil,    enjoying    an 
ordinary  c;>mpost,  but  sun  is  necessary  :  there- 
fore plant  well  in  the  open. 

The  winter- flowering  Chimonanthu?  fragrans 
is  one  of  the  most  precious  shrubs  that  bloom 
in  December  and  January,  sometimes  being  in 
full  flower  even  in  a  time  of  hard  frost  if  it 
has  a  snug  corner  away  from  biting  winds  and 
the  sharpest  cold.  We  noticed  the  other  day 
a  large  specimen  covered  with  fl  »wers,  wliich  if 
not  very  conspicuous  in  colour,  are  sweetly 
scented — as  sweet  as  any  flowers  of  summer  or 
winter.  The  Chimonanthus  must  be  tho- 
roughly well  established  before  it  gives  much 
bloom,  and  is  increased  by  layers  or  suckers. 
The  Honeysuckles  (Lonicera  Standishi  and  L. 
fragrans)  also  flower  at  this  season  and  are 
pleasing  on  a  wall,  but  not  of  the  same  value 
as  the  shrubs  enumerated  above  ;  they  are 
scarcely  bold  or  showy  enough  for  the  garden, 
although  it  is  pleasant  to  have  the  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  on  a  winter's  day.  For  this  reason 
it  is  best  to  plant  them  against  the  house  and 
near  the  windows. 

Interesting  notes  occur  in  The  Gardsn  of 
January  23  (p.  78}  upon  various  shrubs  certifi- 
cated during  the  year  18111,  Ir.it  the  list  shows 
that  many  things  are  certidcatcd  that  have  been 
long  introduced  into  English  gardens.  It 
seems  absurd  to  give  an  award  to  such  a  shrub 
as  Indigofera  floribunda  alba,  although  tho- 
roughly deserving  of  any  distinction  bestowed, 
but  it  is  not  new,  and  it  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  commence  honouring  every  shrub  that  finds 


Bumalda  ( Knap  Hill  Crimson) — both  slirubs  new 
to  gardens  and  of  conspicuous  merit.  A  few 
more  acquisitions  of  the  .same  fine  character  would 
tend  to  give  still  further  interest  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  shrubs  than  exists  even  now,  though 
they  are  not  neglected  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
former  years.  H.  Moserianum  will  prove,  we 
think,  a  dwarf  shrub  of  much  value,  especially  to 
use  as  advised  in  the  case  of  the  Mezereon,  that 
is,  as  a  group  on  the  Grass.  It  is  low  in  stature 
and  carries  large  flowers,  very  deep  yellow  in 
colour,  and  distinctly  liand.some,  showing  it? 
parentage  —  H.  patulum  and  H.  calycinum. 
The  Spirita  belongs  to  the  dwarf  section  of 
shrubby  Sjiira^as,  of  which  the  type  S.  Bmnalda 
is  a  g(.>od  example.  We  know  few  jjrettier 
Spineas  than  this  for  massing  in  front  of  taller 
shrubs  or  devoting  to  a  distinct  bed,  where  its 
bushy,  spreading  growth  crowned  with  clusters 
of  pink  flowers  provides  an  interesting  picture 
over  a  long  season.  It  commences  to  bloom  in 
summer  and  keeps  up  a  scattered  succession 
until  winter.  We  get  all  the  best  traits  of  the 
type  in  the  variety  Knap  Hill  Crimson,  which 
originated  as  a  sport  in  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery 
of  Messrs.  Anthony  Waterer  and  Son,  Woking, 
but  an  important  item  is  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  which  deepens  to  an  intense,  but  bright 
crimson — a  set  off  against  the  weaker  colour  of 
the  parent.  We  should  think  this  form  of  great 
use  for  massing  on  the  turf  l)y  reason  of  this 
effective  colour  in  the  flowers. 

The  Lilacs  figure  consjncuously  in  the  new 
shrubs  of  the  past  year,  but  though  we  must 
thank  M.  Lemoine  for  raising  such  double  varie- 
tie?,  as  mentioned  on  p.  78,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  very  dingy  purples.  This  col- 
our is  intolerable  in  any  flower,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  sp  jils  other  colours  by  impart- 
ing to  them  a  dead  shading  peculiarly  objection- 
able. We  want  nothing  better  than  the  lovely 
lilac  colour  of  the  common  Syringa  ;  it  is  clear, 
distinct,  bright,  yet  refined.  Whilst  writing  of 
shrul)s,  we  may  allude  to  the  beauty  of  Spiraea 
Thuubergi  in  the  autumn,  when  its  leafage 
changes  to  the  deepest  crimson  colour,  a  perfect 
b'aze,  even  amongst  the  dying  foliage  of  count- 
less trees  and  shrubs  grouped  with  it  or  in  asso- 
ciation. As  this  is  the  planting  season,  an 
allusion  to  it  for  it;  leaf-colouring  is  appropriate, 
especially  as  we  see  it  praised  alwaj-s  for  its 
usefulness  for  forcing  or  its  white  flowers  in 
summer. 

The  old  idea  of  a  common  shrubbery  for  an}'- 
thing  and  evei-ything  in  the  shrub  way  is  being 
gradually  exploded,  and  we  see  more  of  the 
freer,  more  graceful  way  of  massing  the  shrubs 
on  the  surroundings  of  the  lawn,  or  preserving 
the  beauty  of  the  individual  by  allowing  it  to 
display  its  own  habit.  Spiraia  ariajfolia  is  a 
beautiful  shrub  when,  as  a  single  specimen, 
bending  with  the  weight  of  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  it  rises  gracefully  and  vigorously  from 
the  turf.  A  very  beautiful  dwarf  shrub,  still 
uncommon,  although  becoming  less  rare,  is 
Viliurnum  plicatum,  which  presents  a  contrast 
to  the  coinmon  Guelder  Rose.  V.  plicatum  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  shrub  that  makes  a  tine 
feature  when  planted  in  a  bed  on  the  turf,  the 
growth  spreading,  the  leaves  deep  green, 
wrinkled,  and  each  branch  covered  with  balls 
of  creamy-white  flowers,  often  so  thickly 
crammed  together  a.s  to  almost  hide  the  leaves. 
We  have  counted  as  many  as  ten  of  the 
flowery  balls  on  one  shoot.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
but  tenderness  of  constitution  was  urged  as  one 
reason  for  its  guardeil  use  in  gardens.     It  has, 


however,  already  gone  through  recent  severe 
winters  without  hann,  but  prefers  a  light  soU 
and  not  too  exposed  a  situation. 


HARDY  HEATHS. 
Prob.^bly  none  of  our  smaller  growing  shrubs 
are  more  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  more 
neglected  than  the  various  species  and  well 
marked  varieties  of  hardy  Hciths.  Few  persons, 
other  than  those  who  have  made  a  speciality  of 
the  culture  of  these  plants,  have  the  remotest 
idea  that  about  seventy  kinds  (distinct  kinds) 
of  Heaths  are  quite  hardy  and  well  suited  for 
planting  in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles.  Then 
what  tribe  of  plants  are  of  so  neat  habit,  so  free 
flowering,  and  so  easily  managed  as  the  Heaths  I 
Unfortunately,  a  wrong  impression,  and  one 
that  Ls  hard  to  root  out,  has  got  hold  of 
the  minds  of  many  persons  as  to  the  soil 
that  Ls  absolutely  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  these  denizens  of  the  commons  and  waste 
lauds  of  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  If  I  reconrmend  the  planting 
of  Heaths,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I  get 
the  reply,  "  Oh  I  I  should  like  to,  but  they 
must  have  peat,  and  that  is  frightfully  ex- 
pensive." It  cannot  be  too  well  known  that 
Heaths  do  n..)t  require  peat,  they  growing 
and  flowering  quite  as  well  in  any  sandy  loam 
— in  fact,  in  almost  every  soil  that  does  not 
contain  either  chalk  or  lime.  Even  in  very  poor 
gravelly  soils  where  hardly  an  inch  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter  tops  the  sand  and  pebbles, 
Heaths  flourish  amazingly,  and  no  bitter  exam- 
ples in  favour  of  this  statement  need  be  adduced 
than  our  conmionsand  public  recreation  grounds, 
and  where,  as  a  rule,  these  plants  are  the  only 
covering.  It  is  surprising,  too,  how  well  the 
Heaths  thrive  on  cold  unctuous  clay  if  only  the 
top  spit  is  fairly  free  and  loamy  or  covered  over 
with  le.ss  than  "half  a  foot  of  decayed  herbage. 
Some  time  ago  I  had  a  mound  of  stitF  clayey 
soil  that  could  not  well  be  otherwise  disposed  of 
covered  over  for  fully  0  inches  with  leaf-soil  of 
fairly  good  quality  and  planted  with  as  many 
distinct  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  Heaths  as 
I  could  procure  -  some  sixty-six  in  number. 

The  barren  mounds  of  clay,  which  for  nriny 
years  were  an  eyesore,  are  now  very  beautiful,  the 
Heaths,  which,  however,  were  very  flue  plants 
to  start  with,  rooting  freely,  and  though  planted 
at  fully  2  feet  apart  have  now  met  each  other, 
and  covered  the  whole  with  the  most  pleasing 
greeneiy  of  the  most  diversified  shades.  Some 
kinds  are  sdvery-tinted,  some  a  light,  and  some 
an  almost  Yew  green  colour,  while  others  are 
suffused  with  golden  or  purple  markings.  Again, 
in  habit  they  are  pleasingly  diversified  from  the 
pigmy  gem,  Foxi,  through  the  upright-habited 
to  those  of  rambling,  easy  outline.  By  having 
a  large  collection,  flowers  may  be  had  for  fully 
half  the  year,  beginning  in  early  spring  with  the 
well-known  carnea  and  finishing  up  in  autumn 
with  some  well-marked  varieties  of  our  conmion 
Heather. 

For  beauty  of  flowers  and  the  quantities  in 
which  they  are  produced,  probably  no  member 
of  the  whole  family,  certainly  none  of  the  hardy 
kinds  can  compare  with  that  brightest  of  spring 
gems.  Erica  carnea.  Plant  it  as  you  like,  as 
single  specimens,  in  clumps  or  masses,  or  as  an 
edging,  it  never  faUs  in  February  and  March 
to  attract  attention  and  to  produce  the  most 
pleasing  results.  Then  it  is  of  such  simple 
growth,  so  hardy,  blooming  even  with  the  snow 
upon  it,  ami  so  free  flowering,  for  every  branch- 
let  is  wreathed  in  the  brightest  Vermillion,  that 
it  may  well  occupy  the  exalted  position  that  it 
doe;  in  spring  gardening. 
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Tliere  is  a  white-flowereJ  form,  but  it  is  uf  no 
great  value,  at  least  when  compared  with  the 
typical  species.  Some  of  the  most  desiral>le 
kinds  are  as  follows  :  E.  cinerea  and  its  full  half 
a  dozen  varieties,  including  pink,  purple,  white 
and  rose-coloured  flowers,  are  well  worthy  of 
attention,  and,  what  is  more,  the  varieties  are 
very  marked  and  distinct  from  each  other.  Of 
the  Mediterranean  He.ith  there  are  white  and 
re  1-flnwered  forms  ;  the  typical  colour  is  white, 
one  with  glaucous  foliage  and  a  pigmy  variety. 
all  of  which  are  well  worthy  of  culture.  The 
green-flowered  E.  scoparia  and  the  upright- 
habited  E.  stricta,  too,  are  worthy  of  culture, 
and  aft'ord  variety  to  the  others.  In  the  cross- 
leaved  Heath,  E.  tetralix,  we  have  an  iiiterest- 
iug  and  pretty  plant,  and  one  that  has  sjjorted 
into  several  worthy  kinds,  the  best  of  which  may 
be  said  to  be  Maekay's  crimson  (E.  tetralix 
Mackiana),  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  kind. 

Fully  twenty  varieties  of  our  common  E, 
vulgaris  arc  now  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  cer- 
taiuly  surprising  how  distinct  in  form,  colour 
and  other  characteristics  many  of  these  are. 
The  well-known  dwarf  E.  v.  Foxi  belongs  to  the 
same  parentage,  while  Alporti  and  Hammondi 
may  be  included  amongst  the  best  kinds.  There 
is  a  golden  variety,  aurea,  that  I  am  much 
pleased  with,  the  bright  tints  of  golden  yellow 
shining  out  conspicuously  amongst  the  dark 
green  or  normal  colouring.  The  above  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  beautiful  kinds  of  hardy 
Heaths,  and  which,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
are  not  half  appreciated  for  their  value  as  de- 
corative plants.  Anyone  making  a  collection 
of  these  plants  under  fairly  satisfactory  condi- 
tions will,  I  am  sure,  not  be  disappointed 
with  the  results.  A.   D.    \V. 
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PROFITABLE  GRAPES. 

On  all  sides  we  liear  of  fresh  additions  to  the 
already  much-swollen  ranks  of  growers  of  fruit 
for  sale,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  so  much 
competition  and  open  markets,  viz.,  a  great  de- 
preciation of  prices,  is  already  becoming  only 
too  apparent.  Grape  growers  in  particular  have 
much  cause  to  be  depressed  with  the  state  of 
the  markets,  and  in  all  probability  the  lowest 
point  is  not  yet  reached.  In  very  many  cases 
the  start  was  made  with  Tomatoes,  and  as  long 
as  these  continued  to  prove  very  remunerative 
Grape  Vines  were  thought  less  of.  Tlien  came 
a  gradual  lowering  of  the  prices  obtained  for 
Tomatoes,  and  the  turn  of  the  Grapes  had  come. 
Thousands  of  Vines  planted  three  or  four  years 
ago  are  now  at  nearly  or  quite  full-bearing  size, 
(m.arket  growers  following  very  difl'erent  prac- 
tices to  private  gardeners),  and  there  being 
large  numbers  subsequently  planted,  it  is  no 
stretch  of  imagination  to  assert  that  there  is 
every  prospect  of  great  gluts  of  fruit  resulting 
during  this  and  the  next  few  years.  Where 
only  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  2s.  6d.  and 
frequently  more  par  pound  could  be  had  for 
moderately  good  samples  of  Grapes,  this  being 
say  during  June,  July,  October,  and  November, 
less  than  half  that  sum  is  very  frequently  all 
that  can  be  obtained  now-a-days,  while  during 
August  and  September  the  prices  are  about  Is. 
per  pound.  Poorly  grown  Grapes,  or  say  small 
red  Hamburghs  and  green  Foster's  Seedling, 
can  scarcely  be  sold,  or  at  any  rate  they  fetcli 
very  little  more  than  ordinary  imported  bunches. 
It  may  be  Is.  per  pound  all  round  would  prove 
fairly  remunerative  to  those  large  growers  who 
have   gone  the  cheapest  way  to  work  in  con- 


structing houses,  borders,  and  such  like,  but  the 
owners  of  either  small  or  expensively  built  and 
not  economically  worked  houses  cannot  success- 
fully compete  against  such  odds.  It  is  quite 
useless  for  them  to  continue  the  culture  in  a 
small  way  of  what  so  many  are  now  turning 
out  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  what  they  have 
to  determine  is  how  be.^t  tj  change  the  cha- 
racter of  their  Vines,  so  as  to  have  something 
either  better  or  at  a  difl'erent  time  of  year  to 
what  the  great  majority  are  sending  to  the 
markets. 

It  is  ahnost  needless  to  point  out  that  the 
markets  are  already  well  supplied  with  forced 
Grapes,  the  bulk  of  these  coming  iu  during 
May  and  June.  Following  closely  upon  these 
are  immense  quantities  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
with  perhaps  a  sprinkling  of  Buckland  Sweet- 
water and  Foster's  Seedling  grown  with  the  aid 
of  little  or  no  fire-heat,  these  realising  the 
lowest  price-)  of  the  sea.son.  Gros  Maroc,  being 
more  easily  coloured  and  more  attractive  in 
appearance,  is  fast  superseding  Black  Hamburgh, 
but  the  Madrestield  Court,  though  a  very  su- 
perior variety,  cannot  be  said  to  Vje  making 
much  progress  in  the  estimation  of  market 
growers.  Common  white  Grapes  never  realise 
such  good  prices  as  the  black  varieties,  and  I 
woukl  not  recommend  anyone  to  plant  either 
these  or  the  three  black  sorts  ju.st  named.  Not 
till  November  arrives  is  there  anything  like  a 
decided  advance  in  prices,  and  it  is  then  when 
Gros  Colman  is  ready  for  the  markets.  L'nfor- 
tunately  frn-  those  who  early  realised  what  a 
good  thing  this  great  berried  sort  was  likely  to 
prove,  their  monopoly  of  high  prices  is  likely, 
in  fact  has  already  proved  of  short  duration. 
The  Channel  Island  growers  have  contrived,  in 
sjiite  of  strict  laws  prohibiting  the  introduction 
of  Vines  or  cuttings,  to  procure  good  st<jcks  of 
(iros  Colman,  these  being  grafted  or  inarched 
on  to  the  now  "  played-out  '  Black  Hamburgh, 
lunnense  quantities  of  fine  bunches  are  also 
produced  by  several  noted  growers  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel,  and  only  those  who  ripen  their 
crops  sufficiently  to  keep  well  can  get  more  than 
2s.  Od.  per  pound  for  their  Gros  Colman.  At 
that  price  the  variety  pays  well,  but  this  season 
most  probably  many  growers  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  much  poorer  returns,  red  Grapes,  no 
matter  how  large  the  berries  may  be,  not  sell- 
ing so  well  as  better  coloured  samples  of  the 
same  variety.  During  January  and  probaldy 
well  through  February  Gros  Colman  will  he 
seen  in  very  fine  condition  in  the  principal 
fruiterers'  shops  of  this  country,  these  being 
consigned  by  growers  who  have  wisely  bottled 
the  greater  portion  of  their  crops.  If,  there 
fore,  Gros  Colman  is  plant- d  by  beginners  or  is 
substituted  for  (.)ther  varieties,  the  grower's  aim 
should  be  to  well  ripen  the  crops  (being 
niggardly  with  the  fire-heat  proving  the  reverse 
of  economical),  and  to  store  these  in  a  cool, 
dark  structure  specially  designed  and  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  loss  of 
a  certain  amount  of  weight  by  this  keeping,  but 
this  is  not  of  so  marked  an  extent  as  may  be 
ol)servable  in  other  Grapes  that  could  be  named. 
Alicante,  a  showy  and  easily  grown  Grape,  is  in 
season  at  much  the  same  time  as  the  Gros  Col- 
man, and  though  at  one  time  a  profitable  Grape, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  such  now.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  proved  by  some  of  our  best  trade 
growers  that  the  Alicante  cannot  be  made  to 
produce.  Vine  for  Vine,  anything  like  the  weight 
of  fruit  that  the  Gros  Colman  will  do  under 
ordinarily  good  treatment,  while  the  latter  has 
greatly  the  advantage  in  the  important  matter 
of  price  per  pound.  The  Alicante  keejjs  fairly 
well,  but  loses  rather  too  much  in  \veight  by 
being  kept,  and  all  things  considered,  it  is  not 


surprising  that  this  hand.sonie  variety  should  l}u 
discarded  by  market  growers. 

At  one  time  Lady  Downe's  was  extensively 
grown  f(jr  the  mai-kets,  but  this  again  had  to 
make  way  for  the  then  more  profitable  Gros 
Colman.  As  before  .stated,  there  is  every  like- 
lihood of  the  latter  soon  becoming  too  plentiful, 
and  the  question  will  then  arise.  Have  those  who 
previously  foun  I  it  such  a  good  servant  done 
well  to  totally  discard  it?  Lady  Downe's  is 
really  at  iti  best  during  February,  March,  and 
April,  and  can  easily  be  kept  well  into  May, 
and  il^is  my  firm  belief  that  this  is  the  variety 
that  ought  now  to  be  planted  by  those  anxious 
to  steer  clear  of  gluts  of  fruit  and  low  prices. 
In  private  gardens  single  rods  of  about  l(i  feet 
in  length  are  capable  of  producing  twenty  or 
more  well  finished  bunches,  some  of  them  good 
enough  for  exhibition  if  need  be,  averaging  Ij 
lbs.  in  one  .season,  that,  too,  without  any  in- 
juri(.>us  strain  on  the  Vine,  and  these  could  be 
kept  with  little  or  no  lo.ss  of  weight  till  they 
were  worth  not  less  than  3s.  per  lb.  wholesale. 
Market  growers,  not  being  under  the  necessity 
of  long  keeping  their  Vines  in  a  healthy  pro- 
ductive state,  might  work  their  Vines  still 
harder,  and  should  find  them  most  remunera- 
tive, especially  seeing  that  Lady  Downe's  does 
n<it  require  a  very  great  amf)unt  of  tire-heat  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.  I  readilj'  admit  it  is  not 
.so  easily  grown  as  the  Alicante  or  Gros  Colman, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  ordinarily  in- 
telligent market  grower  from  doing  well  with  it. 

There  is  yet  another  variety  that  it  pays 
anyone  well  to  grow  to  a  presentable  state,  this 
being  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  According  to 
what  I  have  seen,  there  is  always  a  demand  for 
good  Muscats,  but  it  is  surprising  how  few 
really  good  samples  find  their  way  into  the 
markets.  Why  so  many  fail  cannot  be  discussed 
in  this  paper,  but  that  very  many  do  fail  with 
it  there  is  no  disputing.  Not  a  few  of  the  re- 
cent additions  to  the  list  of  market  growers 
were  jjreviously  private  gardeners,  and  should, 
therefore,  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
cidtivatiou  of  the  Bluscat  of  Alexandria.  Let 
them  bring  this  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the 
production  of  really  good  bunches,  and  they  will 
have  no  reason  to  regret  having  devoted  one 
or  several  houses  to  their  production.  Even  in 
August  Muscats  realise  from  2s.  (id.  to  3s.  per  lb. 
— at  any  I'ate,  such  is  the  case  in  the  provinces— 
and  there  is  a  gradual  rise  in  prices,  till  at  last, 
or  say  at  midwinter,  from  4s-  Gd.  to  Os.  is  given 
liy  wholesale  buyers.  It  is  true  this  shows  a 
considerable  reduction  in  prices  as  compared 
with  what  was  obtained  say  ten  years  ago,  but 
they  pay  well  all  the  same.  None  of  the  late 
white  Grapes  are  in  favovir  with  the  trade. 

\V.   Iggi'LDEN. 


Market  value  of  colour  in  Apples  —.4.t  p. 

43,  ■'  Y.  A.  H."  throws  doubt  on  the  market  value  of 
colour  in  fruits,  especially  Apples.  Those  fully 
conversant  with  the  requirements  of  the  London 
markets  know  full  well  that  colour  is  in  fruits  a 
very  important  factor,  and  specially  so  in  -Vpples. 
Any  richly  coloured  sample,  let  the  variety  be  what 
it  luav.  always  secures  a  better  price  than  do  green 
samples.  It' does  not  matter  whether  the  colour  be 
red  or  y.Uow,  it  is  of  value.  The  best  priced 
Canadian  Apples  now  are  those  showing  the  richest 
colour.  A  tine  golden  sample  of  the  Yellow  In- 
gestre  always  secures  a  readier  s  le  than  do  those 
wanting  colour,  let  the  sample  be  otherwise  ever 
so  good.  A  very  large  London  dealer  told  me  not  so 
long  since  that  it  was  possible  to  clear  out  in  his 
niuuerous  shops  ten  bushels  of  richly  coloui  ed  Apples 
to  two  of  green  or  russetty  hue.  I  am  not  pleading 
that  colour  means  quality,  or  that  those  who  prefer 
t  he  red  to  the  green  or  brown  Apples  are  wise ;  I  am 
simply  stating  a  fact.  For  early  autumn  marketing 
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we  have  no  more  popular  fruits  tlian  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Duchess  Favourite,  and  Worcester  Pearraain,  as 
these  colour  well  naturally  and  almost  anywhere. 
That  some  soils  or  situations  create  colour  more 
readily  than  others  there  is  ample  proof,  and  whilst 
something  may  be  directly  due  to  greater  sun- 
shine or  warm  subsoil,  much  is  indirectly  due  to 
chemical  changes  or  developments  produced  in  fruits 
through  these  agencies.  AVhy  colour  should  exhibit 
itself  so  freely  in  one  Apple,  for  instance,  and  not  on 
another  growing  close  beside  it  is  as  hard  to  coin- 
p.-jhsndas  is  the  production  of  red  or  purple-skinned 
I'otatoes  with  white  ones  from  the  same  seed  ball. 
The  London  dealer  or  c  )nsuraer  litces  colour  in 
Apples  or  Pears  just  as  he  prefers  his  purTshased 
Grapes  to  be  black  as  sloes  or  golden  as  amber.  In 
the  case  of  Apples  and  Pears  we  never  have  done 
much  to  instruct  the  ordinary  consumer  respecting 
the  diverse  merits  of  colour  and  flavour.  The 
dealer  has  found  a  good  market  in  colour  and  the 
grower  has  done  the  same  ;  hence  it  is  that  highly- 
coloured  fruits  are  always  in  demand.— A.  D. 


coming.  Old  trees  of  inferior  kinds,  but  of 
good  sliape  are  selected,  and  instead  of  sawing 
olF  the  branches  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
fork  of  the  main  trunk,  abnost  every  branch 
over  an  inch  in  diameter  is  left.  On  to  tliLs 
the  grafts  are  put,  often  as  many  as  fifty  or 
more  being  placed  on  one  tree.  By  this  nietliod 
largo  trees  are  very  quickly  formed.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  method  to  adopt  with  the  Blen- 
heim, as  with  other  varieties.  I  have  had  .several 
trees  under  observation  for  the  past  four  year.s 
at  which  time  tliey  were  grafted,  and  a  casual 
observer  woidd  th  ink  that  they  were  large  bearing 
trees  of  many  years'  growth,  the  long  he.x'thy 
.shoots  being  studded  with  fruit  buds. 

Y.  A.  H. 


APPLE  BLENHEIM  ORANGE. 

The    high    merits   of    Blenheim    Orange,  here 
illustrated,  fully  entitle  it  to  the  foremost  po.sition 
amongst  our  British  Apples.     What  other  Apple 
combines  the  properties  of  being  equally  adapted 
for  cooking  or  dessert .'  and  I  d.aresay  at  Christ- 
mas-time no  other  Apple  is  hailed  with  greater 
satisfaction  by  '  our  market  salesmen,  as  good 
•samples   always    command   the   highe.st    prices 
in  the  market.     Yet  this  Apple  some  ])eople  say 
we  are  not  to  plant  because  it  is  slow  in  coming 
into   bearing  ;  a   plausible  excuse  to  a   certain 
extent,  I  nuist  admit,   but  what  other  Apple  is 
there  that  bears  with  the  same  freedom  when  it 
has  reached  that  state  I     The  range  of  country 
over  which  old  trees   are   scattered  shows  the 
-  esteem  in   which   it  is  held.     The  fact   is,  the 
Blenheim,  properly  sjieaking,  is  not  a  garden, 
but  an  orchanl  tree.     Cultivated  as  a  pjTamid 
or  open  bush  it  will  not  succeed,  not  even  wlieu 
worked  on  the  dwarfing  stocks,  for  it  will  not 
withstand  restriction   in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,    this    probably    being    the    reason    why 
the  Blenheim  is  considered  by  .so-ne  people  not 
a   desirable   variety   to   plant.     The    Blenheim 
(Jrange   is  an  orchard  standard  tree  pure  and 
simple.     This,    then,    is    the    style    in    whicli 
to   cultivate   it,  and  even    if    there   should   lie 
years  of  waiting,    the   waiting   will  not   be   in 
vain.      In    the    strong    loam    of    Herefordshire 
this   variety  grows   wonderfully   well,   many  of 
the  trees  being  of  huge  dimensions,    and   the 
prodigious  crops  such  trees  wUl  produce  are  also 
■wonderfully  good  Ijoth  in  size  and  colour.     In 
gathering  this  variety  the  mistake  must  not  be 
made  of  gathering  the  fruits  too  early,  for  it  is 
astonishing  what  size  and  colour  will  be  taken 
on  during  the  last  ten  days.     At  the  time  the 
\Voolho])e    Society   held    their   exhibitions    at 
Hereford  it  was  marvellous  the  fine  fruits  which 
used  to  be  sent  in  from  the  surrounding  district, 
many  of  the  specimens  reaching  quite  1  lb.  in 
weight.     I  am  sure  a  score  of  acres  planted  with 
healthy  standards  would  prove  a  jirofitable  in- 
vestment to  landowners  who  may  have  the  land 
to  spare.     If  planted  on  Grass  land  the  cost  of 
protecting  from  ground  game  and  cattle  would 
only  have  to  be  studied,  and   this   only  for  the 
first  few  years.     The  Blenheim  niu.st  not  be  con- 
sidered a  market  grower's  or  tenant's  tree  where 
immediate  retuinis  are  expected  from  the  out- 
lay  incurred,    but   when    owners    of   the   land 
plant,  or  those  who  are  responsible  form  gar- 
den  orchards,  then   ought   the   merits  of   this 
fine  old   Apple   to   be  considered.     An  earlier 
return  may  be  secured  by  grafting,  for  in  three 
or  four  years  by  adopting  the  method  as  prac- 
tised in  the  western  counties,  fine  trees  capable 
of  producii'g  a  lot  of  fruit  would  soon  be  forth- 


PEARS  UNDER  GLAS.S. 
Is  this  country  when  we  hear  so  much  of  its  adapt- 
ability for  fruit  culture,  and  when  on  all  sides  tens 
of  thousands  of  trees  of  various  kinds  are  being 
planted,  it  may  appear  strange  to  some  people  to 
recommend  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear  under  glass. 
Certainly  in  many  districts  and  on  kindly  soils  Pear 
culture  under  glass  is  quite  unnecessary,  but  there 
are  places  where  the  climate  is  so  uncertain  and  the 


Apple  BleuUoiui  (Jl'au^e. 

soil  quite  unsuitable  for  bringing  out  the  high 
qualities  of  Pears,  that  such  means  as  glass  pro- 
tection may  be  adopted  with  advantage,  especially 
for  the  later  kinds.  Until  the  past  season  when 
Pears  were  generally  abundant,  it  was  thought  that 
Pear  cultivation  under  glass  would  have  to  be 
adopted  in  even  favourable  districts  owing  to 
the  general  failures  which  we  were  then  experienc- 
ing. Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Pears 
would  prove  more  renumerative  than  late  Grapes. 
Certainly  this  might  be,  but  I  do  not  think  that  Pear 
odture  under  glass  will  ever  be  adopted  for  t  his  pur- 
pose alone,  badly  even  as  the  markets  are  supplied 
with  Pears  from  Christmas  onwards.  To  see  the 
varieties  of  Pears  which  are  often  recommended 
for  market  culture  almost  makes  one  believe  that 
good  Pears  in  the  markets  are  quite  unknown  even 
long  before  Christmas,  and  anyone  who  might 
care  to  make  the  venture  would  find  g'ass  struc- 
tures cheaper  to  build  than  walls,  and  certainly 
more  reliable.  Pear  odture  for  market,  however,  is 
not  now  the  question,  but  for  private  consumption 
in  unreliable  districts  or  even  in  smaller  gardens 
where  wall  space  is  limited. 

From  the  above  observations  it  must  not  be  sur- 
mised that  elaborately  heated  structures  are  needed ; 
notat  all.  for  aitificial  heat  is  quite  nnneccss.ary, 
in  fact  an  evil.  Any  plain,  but  light,  freely  venti- 
lated  erection    would  be  suitable.     A  light  sp.an- 


roofed  structure  would  be  perhaps  the  best,  as  in 
this  the  trees  would  have  free  exposure  to  light. 
Ventilation  would  also  have  to  be  aljundantly 
provided,  as  without  thij  the  results  would  not  be 
at  all  sati-ifactory.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
although  Pears  are  perfectly  hardy  and  the  flowers 
will  also  withstand  a  fair  amount  of  cold,  yet  in 
the  open  air  they  are  not  subjected  to  cold  cutting 
draughts,  which  will  be  found  to  have  quite  as 
bad  effects  on  the  blaom  as  even  frost.  Neither 
must  coddling  be  encouraged,  this  weakening  the 
fructifying  organs,  so  much  so,  that  the  flowers 
would  fall  without  setting.  The  structure  could 
not  be  too  freely  provided  with  ventilators,  and 
these  during  the  winter  would  have  to  be  kept  open 
unless  the  trees  happened  to  be  all  in  pots  and 
could  be  wintered  in  the  open  air  so  as  to  keep  the 
flowers  from  opening  unduly  early,  as  it  must  be 
understood  that  although  Pears  may  be  cultivated 
under  glass,  they  will  not  stand  forcing,  this  very 
quickly  causing  the  fruit  to  drop  off,  even  if  already 
set. 

If  the  structure  was  to  be  wholly  given  up  to  the 
culture  of  Pears,  I  should  grow  some  planted-out 
trees  and  some  in  pots.  Of  these  latter  a  fair 
quantity  might  be  grown,  as  all  these  need  not  be 
kept  under  glass  throughout  the  growing  season, 
only  just  sufficiently  long  enough  to  get  the  fruit 
nicely  set  and  swelling,  when  they  could  be  re- 
moved to  the  open  air,  the 
space  so  provided  being  utilised 
for  the  remainder  of  the  trees, 
whicli  could  be  thinned  out  so 
as  to  expose  them  to  the  full 
influence  of  light  and  sun.  I 
have  seen  wonderfully  nice 
crops  on  these  pot  trees. 

To  cultivate  Pear  trees  suc- 
cessfully in  pots  resolves  itself 
into  close  attention  to  water- 
ing and  feeding,  for  let  these  be 
neglected,  then  all  hopes  of 
securing  good  fruit  would  have 
to  be  abandoned,  and  Pear 
culture  in  pots  had  better  be 
dispensed  with.  Good  trees 
should  lie  secured  for  a  start  ; 
if  established  in  pots  all  the 
better;  but  if  not,  trees  could 
lie  prepared  at  home.  In  se- 
lecting trees  for  home  prepara- 
tion, I  prefer  those  two  years 
old  or  not  more  than  three 
years,  these  being  provided 
with  four  or  five  branches,  as 
with  these  a  foundation  will 
have  been  laid.  A  good  com- 
post for  pitting  will  be  found 
in  four  parts  good  loam,  a 
part  of  rotten  manure,  with  some  wood  ashes  .and 
olil  lime  rubbish  broken  up  finely.  Drain  efficiently 
and  pot  firmly,  afterwards  plunging  the  pots  in  the 
open  air  in  a  border  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  To 
ensure  good  drainage,  place  some  broken  bricks  or 
even  an  empty  flower-pot  under  each  pot.  The 
shoots  having  "been  pruned  well  in,  a  satisfactory 
growth  will  follow.  Never  mind  about  the  roots 
entering  the  border,  for  this  will  be  rather  benefi- 
cial than  otherwise ;  in  fact,  perforated  pots  are 
sometimes  used,  so  as  to  allow  the  roots  to  work 
through  into  the  fertile  soil  of  the  border,  this 
beingof  great  assistance  to  trees  carryiirg  crops 
of  fruit,  and  assisting  the  Pears  to  swell  up  to 
their  fullest  extent.  Placing  such  recently  potted 
and  non-established  trees  under  glass  the  first  sea- 
son is  not  at  all  necessary,  for  the  trees  will  become 
better  prepared  in  the  open  air,  the  aim  being  to 
get  the  pots  fairly  filled  with  roots.  The  after- 
pruning  would  be"  a  simple  affair,  this  resolving 
itself  into  shortening  a  shoot  here  and  there  to 
balance  the  growth  where  necessary. 

When  the  trees  come  into  bloom  the  flowers 
should  be  freely  thiimed  out,  selecting  the  strongest 
and  most  prominent  for  the  future  crop.  If  the 
trees  are  well  supplied  with  moisture  a  good  set 
should  ensue.  At  this  stage  any  attempt  at  hurry- 
ino- would  end  disastrously,  by  peihaps  the  whole 
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crop  dropping  off.  Keeping  the  soil  regularly  mois- 
tened and  drenching  the  trees  overhead  will  main- 
tain a  healthy  growth.  By  the  middle  of  June 
those  trees  which  are  to  be  grown  in  the  open  air 
should  be  removed,  plunging  them  to  the  rims  of 
the  pots  in  a  fertile  border  well  e.xposed  to  the  sun, 
and  if  possible  where  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 
a  wall.  By  closely  attending  to  watering  and 
feeding  the  crop  would  swell  off.  The  midseason 
varieties  are  the  best  for  the  open  air,  the  later 
kinds  being  left  in  the  house.  If  the  pot  trees  in- 
side the  structure  could  be  plunged,  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage,  this  lessening  watering,  and 
the  roots  would  be  benefited  by  working  into  tlie 
border.  The  time  for  repotting  any  of  the  trees  is 
when  the  leaves  change  for  ripening  and  before 
they  fall.  Small  trees  might  require  repotting 
into  larger  pots,  and  others  which  might  be  in 
sufficiently  large  enough  pots  are  best  managed  by 
turning  them  out,  shortening  any  strong  roots 
which  may  have  worked  into  the  border,  and  with 
an  iron  spike  pricking  off  about  2  inches  all  around 
the  ball.  With  these  trees  care  must  be  taken  to 
well  ram  the  new  compost,  afterwards  flooding  it 
well  home  with  water.  By  damping  overhead 
twice  a  day  the  foliage  will  not  suffer,  neither 
will  the  wood  shrivel,  as  it  might  do  if  at  all 
neglected.  By  this  early  potting  root  action  quickly 
recommences,  and  the  trees  are  in  a  condition  to 
start  into  growth  another  season.  Feeding  and 
top-dressing  with  rich  compost  to  assist  in  swelling 
off  the  crop  will  have  to  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances. I  mentioned  trees  being  planted  out 
under  glass.  For  this  purpose  cordons  are  well 
adapted,  these  being  trained  to  a  trellis  along  the 
front  or  sides  of  the  structure,  according  to  its 
construction.  The  leaders  should  not  be  trained 
right  over  the  roof,  but  sufficiently  low  down  to 
admit  light  to  the  pot  trees.  Y.  A.  H. 


FRUIT  TREES  ON  PERGOLAS. 

Your  graphic  illu.stration  of  the  beautiful  fruit- 
tree  arches  at  Hecktield  Place,  and  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  and  of  "  D.  T.  F."  in  a 
recent  issue,  induce  me  to  suggest  that  fruit-tree- 
covered  pergolas  W(5uld  form  a  sightly  and  pro- 
fitable addition  to  many  of  the  fertile  and  sunny 
gardens  in  the  soutli  of  England.  In  many 
well-wooded  country  places  costly  wire  arches 
would  not  be  necessary.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson  says,  that  a  long  walk  may  be 
arched  with  wire  for  £10,  but  I  am  not  at  all 
convinced  that  iron  or  wire  in  any  form  is  ne- 
cessary, and  I  would  rather  advocate  the  per- 
gola plan  of  growing  fruit  trees  over  suitable 
sunshiny  garden  walks  something  after  the 
method  recommended  for  flowering  creepers  at 
p.  107,  and  illustrated  in  The  Garden,  January 
30,  at  p.  110.  Very  fine  dessert  fruits  were 
grown  in  kitchen  gardens  a  century  or  more 
ago  long  before  the  epoch  of  iron  arches  and  the 
often  injurious  use  in  gardens  of  the  so-called 
"  galvanised  wire."  The  old  espalier  trees  with 
their  wooden  supports  often  yielded  the  finest 
of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries  and  Plums,  but  a 
more  free  and  beautiful  way  would  be  to  form 
arches  or  pergolas  of  wood  on  which  fruit  trees 
might  be  trained  without  the  often  too  restricted 
culture  and  pruning  of  the  espalier— a  system 
which  more  than  anything  else  led  to  the  plan 
being  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  bushes  and 
pyramids  of  to-day. 

Ajiy  cottager  may  arch  a  long  walk  for  fruit 
trees  if  lie  cares  to  do  so  on  the  wooden-sup- 
ported or  pergola  plan  at  a  much  less  cost  than 
.610,  simply  by  utilising  a  little  waste  under- 
wood, or  the  prunings  of  a  copse  or  plantation, 
or  even  by  a  few  bits  of  scantling  to  be  had 
cheaply  from  a  buUder  or  timber  merchant's 
yard.  Anyone  interested  who  will  glance  at 
the  creeper-laden  pergola  figured  on  page  110 
will  at  once  grasp  the  simple  idea  of  its  con- 
struction, and   also   see   that   it   is  as   applic- ' 


able  to  fruit  tree  culture  as  to  flowering 
plants.  Iron  or  wire  supports  for  fruit  trees 
are  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  Apart  from 
durability,  wood  is  better  in  many  ways.  Given 
a  few  Larch  poles  with  the  bark  on  and  a  handy 
man  with  a  saw  and  hammer  and  nails, he  would 
cover  a  walk  of  50  feet  in  length  in  a  few  hours, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  cottage  gardens  in  Eng- 
land that  would  be  the  better  and  more  enjoy- 
able, and  more  profitable  to  boot,  for  the  addi- 
tion of  such  simple,  cheap,  and  beautiful  struc- 
tures. As  to  the  kinds  of  fruit  trees  that  are 
most  suitable  and  profitable  to  cottagers  and  small 
private  growers,  they  cannot  do  better  than  se- 
lect the  same  kinds  that  they  see  are  fruitful 
and  thriving  in  other  gardens  around  them 
year  after  year.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


LATE  APPLES  FOR  MARKET. 
We  constantly  hear  the  remark  that  everything  is 
overdone,  and  as  far  as  market  supplies  are  con- 
cerned, this  is  more  or  less  true,  for  the  prices  ob- 
tainab  e  for  the  majority  of  garden  crops  show 
conclusively  that  our  markets  are  very  abun- 
dantly, if  not  over-supplied.  There  is,  however, 
one  crop,  and  that  a  very  important  one,  on  the 
list  of  hardy  fruits  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  at 
all  up  to  the  requirements,  much  less  overdone.  1 
allude  to  really  late-keeping  Apples,  which  every 
year,  no  matter  whether  the  home-grown  crop  is 
small  or  large,  appear  to  come  to  an  end  soon  after 
Christmas.  Although  the  Apple  crop  was  abun- 
dant in  this  locality  last  year,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  any  dessert  or  cooking  fruits  of  home 
growth  ;  consequently  the  importers  of  Apples  are 
again  reaping  a  golden  harvest.  Although  the 
public  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price 
for  home-grown  fruit,  they  cannot  do  so,  as  the 
invariable  reply  of  the  fruiterer  is,  "We  get  no 
home-grown  Apples  brought  in  now,  so  we  are 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  imported  fruit." 
This  is  rather  strange  in  a  country  so  well  suited 
to  Apple  culture,  and  where  we  are  constantly  being 
told  that  landlords  are  being  ruined  because  the 
land  does  not  pay  for  cultivation.  The  plain  answer 
to  this  is,  the  people  w-ho  could  and  would  grow 
plenty  of  Applies  will  not  invest  their  capital  in  the 
present  state  of  the  land  laws  and  the  uncertainty  of 
getting  any  compensation  for  improvements  in  the 
way  of  planting ;  consequently  they  go  in  for  crops 
which  they  can  clear  off  within  the  current  year. 
If  ever  our  markets  are  properly  supplied,  it  must 
be  by  tenants,  for  the  number  of  landowners  is  so 
small  in  this  country  that  the  small  percentage  of 
them  that  take  up  fruit-growing  does  not  affect 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  fruit  in  our  large 
towns  ;  but  if  tenants  felt  secure  of  their  holdings 
and  could  claim  full  compensation  if  evicted,  the 
fruit  supply  would  at  once  become  an  important 
item  with  the  market  grower,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  thousands  of  acres  woul  i  be  planted  with 
really  late-keeping  varieties  of  Apples.  It  is  not 
only  the  land  question  that  demands  attention, 
but  the  railway  rates  must  be  regulated  by  Parlia- 
ment, for  at  present,  if  we  were  over-abundantly 
supplied  with  Apples  of  home  growth,  it  would  not 
pay  to  send  them  less  than  seventy  miles  to  Lon- 
don, because  the  rail  charges  would  swallow  u]:i 
more  than  half  the  returns.  As  an  illustration  of 
railway  charges,  I  may  mention  that  the  rail 
charges  for  Romsey  gravel  within  the  limits  of  this 
county  of  Hants  are  considerably  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  article  itself  at  the  pit. 

Gosport.  James  Groom. 


Bouillie  Bordelaise   and  Potato   disease. 

— With  the  object  of  testing  the  merits  of  Bouillie 
Bordelaise  as '  a  remedy  for  Potato  disease,  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  instituted  ex- 
periments last  season  upon  farms  situated  respec- 
tively in  Haddingtonshire,  Forfarshire,  and  Ren- 
frewshire. Two  mixtures  were  tested— the  one 
consisting  of  20  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper.  10  lbs. 
of  burnt  lime,  and  80  gallons  of  water,  and  the 


other  of  15  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  5  lbs.  of 
burnt  lime,  and  again  80  gallons  of  water.  These 
quantities  were  applied  per  acre,  and  also  in  half 
doses  per  acre.  Repeated  observations  were  made 
during  the  growing  season,  but  in  no  case  was  any 
distinction  visible  among  the  plots.  The  drills  that 
were  sprayed,  as  well  as  the  unsprayed  diills  be- 
tween them,  grew  quite  uniformly ;  and  when 
disease  appeared  on  the  leaves  it  seemed  to  be 
fairly  distributed  over  the  whole  area.  The  re- 
port states  that  the  general  and  quite  evident  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  these  expeiiments  is 
that  the  Bordeaux  spray  has  entirely  tailed  to 
have  any  restraining  effect  whatever  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Potato  disease.  The  opinion  is 
further  expressed  that,  if  the  mixture  is  a  protective 
against  the  Potato  disease,  it  can  only  be  so  when 
the  disease  attacks  the  plants  while  they  are  sti  1 
young  and  their  entire  surface  is  capable  of  being 
reached  by  successive  sprayings.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  considered  possible  that  such  complete 
drenching  of  the  young  plant  with  the  Bouillie 
Bordelaise  might  seriously  impair  its  vitality, 
and  thus  prove  worse  even  than  the  disease 
itself.  The  general  result  of  these  experiments  is 
such  as  to  afford  growers  little  if  any  confidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  treatment.  On  the 
Avhole,  it  may  bo  said  that  the  results  of  the 
Scottish  trials  are  decidedly  confirmatory  of  the 
negative  issue  of  the  extensive  series  of  field  ex- 
periments upon  Potatoes  conducted  by  Messis. 
Sutton  and  Sons  at  their  trial  grounds  near 
Reading. — Morning  Post. 


RAINFALL  IN  1891. 
The  fields  around  here  were  covered  with  snowfiom 
Dec.  18,  1890,  to  Jan.  20,  1891.     Tne  lowest  read- 
ings of  the  thermometer  were  3°  on  Jan.  19  and  8° 
on  Dec.  22,  and  on  Nov.  11  the  barometer  tell  to 
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Death  of  Mr.  Stephen  Boss.— It  is  with 
regret  we  announce  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Ross,  who  died  at  Hammersmith  from  syncope,  at  the 
age  of  60,  on  the  morning  of  January  27.  Mr.  Ross 
was  a  native  of  Banffshire.  In  1859  he  was  appointed 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  at  Highclere.  Here 
he  remained  for  25  years,  during  which  time  he  carried 
out  many  improvements  and  raised  several  seedUng  Aza- 
leas and  Rhododendrons.  On  his  retirement  his  lordship 
granted  him  a  pension  with  the  option  of  taking  another 
situation  where  the  duties  were  less  onerous.  Uur.ng 
the  last  eight  years  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Hammersmith  Board  of  Works,  superintending  the 
planting,  Ac,  of  the  street  trees.  He  has  left  a  wifa 
and  five  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 


Names  of  plants. —H/e'iA'emp. l,Asplenium 

cicutarium  ;    2,  Adiantum  Fleming! ;    3,  Polypodmm 

vulgare    oranilacerum  j  4,    Diplazium    Franconis. 

J.  T.  Barker. — LseUaauceps  Williamsi. J.  6'.  II'. — 

A  good  form  of  CattleyaTriauaj. /.  M.  iS.— Tilland- 

sia   sp. ;  send  when  in  flower. Gi/p.— Cannot  uame 

plants  without  numbers. O.   P.—l,  Acacia   Rice- 
ana  ;    2,   Acacia   grandis. /.   H.  —  Schomhui-gkia 

undulata. B.  M. — 1,  Stenosemia  aurita;  2,  Aglao- 

morpha  Meyeniana  ;  3,   Aspidium    ebeneum. Mrs. 

Dunford.—  l,   Blechnum  glandulosum ;  2,   Asplenivm 

prsemorsum;    3,   Cyclopeltis    seraicordata. J.    R. 

— 1,  Epiphyllujn  var.  ;  2,  Rhipsalis  pendulifloia. 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 

THINNING  SCOTCH  FIRS. 

The  thinning,  i'C. ,  of  Scotch  Firs  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  growth  is  seldom  sufficiently 
attended  to.  Good  seed  may  be  procured,  good 
plants  produced,  and  grown  in  suitable  soils  and 
situations  ;  but  if  thinning  is  neglected,  the  trees 
suiier  more  from  overcrowding  at  this  stage  than 
in  the  nurseries,  and  there  is  less  excuse  for  it. 
Generally,  Scotch  Fir  plantations  are  more  ne- 
glected at  this  stage  than  any  other.  This  may 
sometimes  be  attributed  to  the  extent  of  these 
plantations,  and  the  consequent  expense  of 
thinning  without  any  present  adequate  return. 
None,  except  those  who  have  experienced  it, 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  proprietors  who 
take  no  interest  in  tlieir  plantations  to  expend 
money  on  thinning.  There  are,  sometimes, 
difficulties  in  the  way,  even  where  the  thinnings 
would  pay  the  expenses.  Another  great  draw- 
back to  the  early  th'nning  of  Scotch  Fir  planta- 
tions is  the  opinion,  sometimes  freely  expressed 
by  men  who  ought  to  know  better,  "that  to 
produce  clean  grown  timber,  Scotch  Fir  cannot 
be  grown  too  closely  together."  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  plantations  under  the  charge  of 
individuals  who  hold  this  opinion,  and  I 
confidently  assert  that,  instead  of  plantations 
treated  in  this  manner  producing  clean  timber 
trees,  they  scarcely  ever  produce  a  crop  of  profit- 
able spars. 

A  favourite  argument  among  many  arboricul- 
turists against  thinning  Scotch  Fir  plantations 
is  to  j)oint  to  some  patches  or  groups  of  really 
good  trees  that  may  be  growing  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  clearly  prove  that  they  have  not  been 
thiimed.  I  at  once  grant  that  such  instances 
do  occur,  but  they  are  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule,  and  only  go  to  prove  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  I  have 
examined  many  Scotch  Fir  plantations,  and 
have  never  met  with  an  instance  of  a  good 
crop  of  wood,  even  in  prospect,  where  the  trees 
had  been  planted  at  the  ordinary  distance  apart, 
and  their  thinning  neglected  until  they  were  of  a 
suitable  size  for  jjropwood.  If  such  an  instance 
is  known,  I  feel  assured  that  it  arises  from  ex- 
ceptional causes.  Making  due  allowance  for  soil, 
situation,  and  exposure,  Scotch  Fir  trees  should 
have  ample  space  for  development  of  roots  and 
branches  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth. 
To  ensure  this,  thinning  is  generally  needful  at 
eight  to  twelve  years  after  the  plantation  has 
been  formed.  Occasionally  I  have  thinned  at 
an  earlier  age,  where  tlie  trees  had  been  planted 
at  3  feet  apart  on  good  soil.  The  first  thinnings 
are  not  worth  removing,  unless  they  are  re- 
(piired  fur  brushwood,  screen  fences,  I'c.  They 
are  generally  given  away  at  a  nominal  jjrice  to 
ensure  their  removal.  The  second  and  third 
thinnings  are  generally  suitable  for  light  prop- 
wood.  When  the  trees  are  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  old  a  thinning  of  full-sized  prop- 
wood  may  be  taken.  At  this  stage  the  crop  of 
trees  left  will  be  at  an  average  distance  of 
from  9  feet  to  12  feet  apart ;  and  if  the  man- 
agement has  been  judicious  the  plantation  may 
be  allowed  to  rest — i.e.,  the  trees  to  get  drawn, 
in  the  assurance  that  a  full  crop  of  good  tim- 
ber trees  will  be  had.  S. 


and  they  all  say  that  acorns  are  now  collected  only 
in  Southern  England.  This  is  dii=astrous  to  northern 
planters,  for  in  spite  of  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Messis.  Brown  and  Michie,  all  our  experience  goes 
to  show  that  the  indigenous  Oak  of  the  English  lake 
district,  of  Wales,  and  of  the  Highlands  adapts 
itself  far  better  to  the  climate  of  Scotland  than  the 
southern  variety  (Quercus  r.pedimculata)  ;  in  fact, 
the  latter  is  not  worth  planting  in  Scotland.  It 
is  said  that  the  timber  produced  by  the  southern 
variety  is  better  than  that  of  the  northern.  How 
comes  it  then  that  both  command  the  same  price 
in  the  market  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  nur- 
seryman who  can  supply  some  thousands  of  the 
Durmast  Oak. — Hekbekt  M.4xwell. 


The  Durmast  Oak  (Quercus  robur  sessiliflora). 
—Is  this,  the  northern  variety  of  the  common  Oak, 
to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  commerce  altogether  ;  I 
have  asked  for  quotations  from  various  nurservmen, 


THE  GROWTH  OF  TREES. 

I  DO  not  need  to  test  the  soundness  of  the  theory, 
that  it  is  "  the  light  and  room  they  receive  which 
finally  shape  the  trunks  and  tops  of  trees."  The 
woodman's  practices  in  thinning  and  training  are 
all  founded  on  this  idea,  and  observation  proves  it. 
Some  people  believe  that  the  biggest  bulk  of 
timber  is  found  on  tlie  side  of  a  tree  that  has  most 
roots,  and  that  the  direction  of  the  roots  "is 
determined  not  by  any  greater  inherent  vigour 
in  certain  roots  w'here  the  tree  is  planted,  but 
simply  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  roots  being 
most  strongly  developed  towards  the  richest  feed- 
ing ground."  No  one  will  dispute,  I  daresay,  that 
the  roots  of  a  tree  are  generally  found  where  most 
food  exists,  because,  as  has  been  proved,  the  roots 
of  trees  will  travel  far  and  to  out-of-the-way  places 
in  search  of  food ;  but  how  does  that  prove  that 
the  most  branches  and  timber  will  be  ou  that  side 
also  ?  Any  woodman  may  see  hundreds  of  in- 
stances every  day,  sh-w'ng  that,  no  matter  where 
the  roots  happen  to  be,  ihe  branches  will  be  on  the 
lightest,  warmest,  and  most  favoured  side,  the 
thickest  layers  of  timber  being  ou  that  side  also, 
for  the  branch  deposits  layers  of  bark  chiefly  on 
the  side  from  which  it  springs.  The  roots  are  not 
dependent  on  the  soil  for  existence  so  much  as  on 
the  branches  which  call  them  into  existence — no 
leaves,  no  roots.  Plant  a  tree  in  any  position  we 
like,  it  will  push  branches  out  w-here  it  has  most 
room,  and  by  preference  to  the  warmest  exposure, 
no  matter  what  direction  the  roots  take.  We  have 
only  got  to  look  at  a  tree  trunk  and  branches  to 
see  how  growth  goes  on.  When  a  strong,  healthy 
shoot  originates  anywhere  near  to  the  trunk  or 
from  a  main  limb,  the  bark  and  young  wood 
expand  below  it,  the  new  tissue  descending  in  time 
to  the  ground  and  producing  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  roots.  The  Thorn  tree  often  affords 
good  examples  of  this  kind,  for  it  frequently 
pushes  up  strong  young  shoots  or  "  gluttons,"  and 
these  as  surely  send  down  a  fresh  layer  of  bark  and 
woody  tissue  to  the  ground,  I  could  point  out  many 
such  examples,  and  one  quite  phenomenal  example 
in  particular  ;  this  is  a  tree  that  for  years  had 
been  partly  smotliered  by  others,  but  some  years 
ago  it  appears  to  have  thrown  a  good  branch  out 
into  tire  light  at  the  only  accessible  point,  and 
from  the  point  where  the  branch  originates  the 
returning  elaborated  sap  has  produced  a  column 
of  new  tissue  as  thick  as  my  wrist,  and  which, 
descending  a  distance  of  9  feet,  enters  the  grround 
and  develops  roots.  For  4  feet  or  5  feet  up 
from  the  ground  this  mass  of  tissue  stands  out  like 
a  rope  from  the  older  hide-bound  trunk  :  so  much 
so  that  it  could  be  easily  detached  by  thrusting 
a  chisel  between  them,  beinR  held  by  little  more 
than  a  mere  skin  near  the  bottom.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  instructive 
examples  of  the  reciprocal  'action  that  exists  be- 
tween the  tops  and  roots  that  I  ha'^e  ever  come 
across,  and  shows  in  the  most  convincing  manner 
that  the  branch  was  not  sent  up  by  the  roots,  but 
that  the  ligature  was  sent  down  by  the  branch 
into  the  ground.  Xot  only  that,  but  the  branch 
originates  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  where  the 
top  now  is,  which  has  grown  out  towards  the  west 
side  where  the  light  is,  and  the  rope  of  tissue  has 
descended  on  the  east  side  of  the  trunk.  In  other 
words,  the  tree  has  been  shaped  exactly,  by  the 


room  and  light  it  has  received  being  quite  one- 
sided, with  branches  on  the  only  side  leit  open  to 
it,  while  estaljlishing  communication  with  the  soil 
on  the  opposite  side.  Thus,  in  time  the  most 
timber  will  probably  be  found  on  the  side  where 
this  new  tissue  has  formed,  and  most  roots  also, 
but  neither  the  soil  nor  the  roots  can  be  ascribed 
as  the  cause  of  its  accumulation  there,  because  the 
foundation  of  it  was  originally  laid  bj-  the  brauch, 
which,  encouraged  by  the  opening  to  the  light, 
sprang  into  existence  first,  and  afterwards  esta- 
blished communication  with  the  soil  by  opening  up 
a  new  channel  for  the  descending  sap,  which  at 
first  appearing  as  a  mere  crack  or  distension  of  the 
bark,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  branch,  gradu- 
ally e-xpanded  and  lengthened  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions. Had  the  tree  not  been  smotbered  on  the 
side  where  the  new  tissue  and  roots  have  been 
formed,  the  most  branches  would  have  been  found 
on  that  side,  the  aspect  also  being  the  best,  and 
the  direction  the  most  natural  one  for  the  branch 
to  take,  but  the  external  surroundings  caused  it  to 
grow  as  it  has  done,  I  come,  therefore,  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  before,  nameh' — that  the  shaje 
of  the  trunks  and  tops  depends  upon  the  light  and 
room  they  receive.  The  branches,  as  daily  observa- 
tions show,  expand  in  the  directioir  where  the 
leaves  can  get  most  room  to  breathe  and  fulfil  their 
functions  generally,  vei-y  often  twisting  and  turning 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  to  gain  their 
end,  while  the  roots  respond  by  pushing,  perhaps 
in  the  same  or  opposite  directions,  according  to 
the  pasture  they  find,  0, 


Pitt  as  a  tree  planter  (.1/r,  Buchanan:). — 
Whether  the  formal  method  of  planting  as  carried 
out  by  Pitt  was  copied  by  some  of  the  landed 
proprietors  in  Kent  I  cannot  say,  but  certainly 
what  you  remark,  and  what  I  have  ruyself  noticed 
and  commented  upon,  is  of  common  enough  occur- 
rence. Even  on  the  commons  this  peculiar  way  of 
planting  trees,  usually  Scotch  Pines,  is  often  seen, 
notable  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  both  on 
Keston  and  Hayes  Commons,  Whether  such  were 
planted  at  the  instigation  of  the  great  statesman  I 
know  not,  but  as  well  as  these  clumps,  three  of  the 
adjoining  properties  to  Holwood,  and  which  are 
now  owned  by  Earl  Derby,  contain  similar  exam- 
ples to  those  on  the  ramparts  of  the  camp  at  Hol- 
wood, and  which  were  known  to  1  ave  been  planted 
at  the  instigation  of  Pitt,  It  is,  however,  well 
known,  and  this  strengthens  your  argument  con- 
siderably, that  Pitt  laid  out  the  grounds  at  Boston 
Manor,  Hayes,  and  that,  too,  when  passing  on  his 
wavfrom  Holwood  toLcndou  when  Prime  Minister, 
—A,  D,  W,  ] 

(ir,   II.,    The -Limes). — Lady  Farnborough 

at  one  time  lived  in  Bromley,  or  rather  on  the  out- 
skirts of  that  town.  Whether  she  could  be  con- 
sidered as  an  authority  on  planting  and  laying  out 
grounds  I  know  not,  but  it  is  generally  said  that  she 
had  excellent  taste  in  that  direction.  She  often 
visited  Holwood— at  least,  so  it  is  recorded. — 
A.  D.  W. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— Wis  jowmof  is  pul- 
liskfd  in  v(('ttii  lound  Monlhhj  Partx.  In  this  .fcitn  tic 
colottr(d  7)?a/«s  ore  bust  pnsirrKif  vnd  it  is  nost  suitatte/fr 
ujcrcnce prtriot'S  to  the  isme  of  th(  half-yearly  rntvvui.  liiti 
Is,  6rf.  ;  -poH  free,  Is.  9d.  Co7hptf.te  gtt  of  rnlvwrs  of  Tj  E 
Garden  .frtm  its  commenccmint  to  end  of  1&91,  .forty  vols., 
j»-icc,  chtl'li,  .iid  Ss. 

"Garderirg    Illustrated  '   Monthly    Parts.  —  TA is 

Journot  is  7n(6^?/(cd  in  wall y  bound  Monihty  Ports,  in  vj.ich 
fo-nii  it  is  most  suitable  .for  r^fennce  previous  to  the  istveof  the 
yearly  xohnnes.     Price  5d.;  post  frer,  Srf. 

"Farm  ard  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— 37iis  journal  is 

pnbliskea  in  vtalh/  Ictind  Mi  nllity  Part.",  in  uhirh/oim  it  is 
most  sviiaf'l''  Jor  rt/trenci:  j  ri  rioi'S  to  Ihe  issue  rf  the  yeaily 
roluwes.     Price  5d.',  postj'ree,  £d. 

'*  Hardy  Flowers."— (Jirin?  descriptions  of  ttpvards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  omanuntat  sjucits  with  dircctiens 
for  their  arrovfjinunt  cutture,  d'C.  »  fourth  and  Fcpvlar 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free,  ]s.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Arnual"  ftr  IS92.- Ccvtaivs  Al]  ha- 
betical  lists  of  all  Pranehes  of  the  Hcrticvhurol  Trade  ccirectid 
up  to  ^oven'iler  30  last.  The  lists  of  Gardens  and  Ctuntry 
Seats  (containing  over  OOCO;  hare  been  rery  carey'ully  and  cxtin- 
sirelv  revised,  and  are  admitted,  to  be  the  most  ctrrplete  ever  pub- 
lished.   Price  U. ;  by  post,  Is,  3d. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Whith  dres  mend  Nature  ;  cbange  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itskif  is  ^atvre."— Shakespeare. 


Orchids. 


L^LIA  HARPOPHYLLA. 

The  swoi-d-leaved  Lielia,  a  native  of  Brazil,  has 
been  imported  in  considerable  quantities  of 
late,  but,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  nothing  appears 
to  be  known  of  the  precise  spot  where  it  is 
found.  This  \\ould  appear  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  give  some  idea  how  to  grow  it.  A 
gentleman  signing  himself  "B. "  sends  me  a 
plant,  asking  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found 
and  what  is  the  matter  with  the  plant  he  sends. 
It  would  appear  that  we  know  nothing  of  its 
whereaboTits  more  than  that  it  comes  from 
Brazil.  The  plant  sent  is  dead,  which  I  should 
tliink  has  been  brought  about  either  by  bad 
drainage  or  by  keeping  it  too  dry,  both  of 
which  tend  to  destroy  many  of  the  orchidaceous 
plants  which  are  now  imported  in  such  vast 
cjuantities.  The  plant  in  question  long  ago 
existed  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Pucker,  of 
Wandsworth,  but  he  did  not  flower  it.  The 
plant  was  afterwards  flowered  by  Mr.  Day,  of 
Tottenham.  It  was  rare  for  a  long  time,  but 
at  the  present  day  it  is  one  of  tlie  sliowiest 
of  our  spring  bloomers  and  one  of  the  most 
frequently  to  be  met  with.  It  was  figured  in 
The  Garden,  August  11,  1883  (p.  116).  An- 
other excellent  figure  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Orcliid  Album,'' t.  117.  There  it  is  spoken 
of  as  doing  well  in  the  Cattleya  house.  About 
three  or  four  years  ago  I  was  shown,  in  excel- 
lent health  and  flowering  freely,  some  plants  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Measures,  of  Camberwell, 
which  had  been  subjected  to  several  degrees  of 
frost  during  the  winter.  It  was  suggested  by 
Reichenbach  that  L.  harpophylla  was  a  natural 
hybrid  between  a  Brassavola  and  L:t;lia  cinna- 
•barina  on  account  of  its  slender  stem,  but  it 
has  been  imported  in  too  great  a  quantity  to 
warrant  any  belief  in  its  hybrid  origin.  L. 
harpophylla  has  a  very  slender  stem,  1  foot  in 
length,  bearing  a  single  dark  green  leaf,  which 
is  about  8  inches  in  length  by  about  1  inch  in 
breadth,  and  from  the  base  of  this  leaf,  or  more 
properly,  perhaps,  from  the  top  of  the  stem, 
the  spike  is  produced  from  between  a  longish 
sheath,  bearing  from  four  to  seven  flowers, 
which  individually  measure  about  3  inches 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  thick  and 
fle.shy  in  texture,  of  a  uniform  bright  cinnabar 
or  o)ange-vermillion  ;  lip  three-lobed,  the  side 
lobes  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sepals  and 
petals  ;  middle  lobe  narrow,  recurved,  with 
crisped  margins,  white,  with  four  orange-col- 
oured streaks  on  the  disc.  The  rich  and  striking 
colour  of  the  flowers,  which  last  a  long  time  in 
full  beauty,  renders  this  plant  very  efl^ective. 
There  is  some  slight  variation  in  the  depth  of 
colour  in  the  diflerent  examples,  but  not  so 
much  as  in  many  other  species.  This  plant  re- 
quires extra  good  drainage  and  plenty  of  light 
and  heat  during  the  growing  season,  with  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  water  to  its 
roots.  After  the  growing  season  is  over,  those 
I  have  seen  flower  the  plant  best  remove  it  to 
the  Odontoglossum  house  and  keep  it  moist 
through  the  winter,  becau.se  its  slender  stems 
cannot  withstand  any  di-ying,  and.  in  this,  re- 
ject "  B. "  has  done  his  plants  a  great  injustice. 
The  plants  should  not  be  overloaded'  with  soil, 
whjch  should  consist  of  good  brown  peat  fibre 
ail  1    a    little   chopped   Bphagnum    mixed    with 


some  small  nodules  of  charcoal,  the  whole 
pressed  down  firndy.  It  blooms  through  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  some  plants  con- 
tinuing even  into  May.  A  somewhat  similar 
plant,  but  of  quite  a  diff'erent  size,  is  a  hybrid 
called  L.  flammea,  raised  by  Mr.  Seden  in  the 
Messrs.  Veitch's  establishment  at  Chelsea.  It 
is  much  stouter  in  its  growth  and  the  flowers 
are  larger  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  rich  cinnabar- 
orange  ;  the  three-lobed  lip  is  yellow  at  the 
sides,  streaked  with  purple  ;  the  front  lobe  has 
a  bright  crimson  border  and  paler  margin, 
veined  with  crimson.  I  am  told  this  plant 
bears  nine  or  ten  flowers  upon  one  spike.  It 
has  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  the  lip  too 
much  closed.  This  may  have  occurred  through 
the  flowers  I  have  seen  being  upon  weak  plant.s. 
L  flammea  is  the  result  of  crossing  L.  cinna- 
bariua  and  L.  Pilcheri,  the  latter  itself  a  cross 
obtained  by  Mr.  Dominy.  It  flowers  about  the 
same  time  as  L.  harpophylla. 

William  Hugh  Gower. 


PhaleBiiopsis  intermedia  Portei.  —  This 
clearly  shows  its  relationship  to  I^  Aphrodite  and 
P.  rosea,  the  foliage  being  unmarked,  as  is  the  case 
with  P.  intermedia  Brymeriana.  The  shape  of  the 
flower  is  the  same,  "but  its  colour  is  diilerent. 
I'he  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white  suifused  with 
light  rose  at  the  base  ;  the  three-lobed  lip  has  the 
side  lobes  erect,  white,  tinged  with  rose,  and 
spotted  with  purple  at  the  base,  front  lobe  orange- 
yellow  at  the  back  part,  the  front  part  bright  rosy 
purple. — H.  G. 

Lselia  anceps  Stella.--"  G.  R."  sends  me  a 
fine  flower  for  name,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  it  is  the  variety  named  Stella  by  the  German 
professor.  The  flower  sent  measures  upwards 
of  4i  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  broad,  of 
good  substance,  and  of  the  purest  white  ;  lip  also 
white  on  the  exterior,  side  lobes  stained  with  yel- 
low, and  marked  with  numerous  radiating  lines  of 
deep  purple  ;  front  lobe  white,  having  the  usual 
yellow  disc.  The  bloom  sent  is  from  a  plant  bear- 
ing seventeen  large  flowers. — W. 

liselia  anceps  Dawsoni.— "  W."  sends  me  a 
spike  of  this  superb  variety,  which  is  yet  rare  in 
spite  of  the  vast  number  of  white  varieties  of  this 
species  which  have  been  brought  to  this  country. 
This  variety  was  first  introduced  by  the  Messrs. 
Low,  of  Clapton,  through  their  collector  Tucker, 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  else  has  beeu  fortunate 
enough  to  find  it.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  good 
shape  and  substance,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure 
white,  the  lip  also  white,  the  front  lobe  having  the 
greater  portion  staiued  with  rich  purplish  magenta 
with  a  narrow  marginal  border  of  white  ;  the  side 
lobes  also  white,  streaked  with  numerous  lines  of 
bright  purple. — G. 

Phalsenopsis  intermedia  Brymeriana.— 
This  rare  variety  is  now  in  bloom  at  Clapton 
amongst  a  lot  of  plants  imported  by  the  Messrs. 
Low,  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced.  It  first 
flowered  with  Mr.  Erymer,  of  Dorchester,  to  whom 
it  is  dedicated.  P.  intermedia  of  Lindley  is  a 
natural  hybrid  between  P.  amabilis  and  P.  rosea. 
This  was  proved  by  Mr.  Seden  recently  when  be 
flowered  a  plant  from  the  same  cross.  In  P.  inter- 
media Brymeriana  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
veined  with  purplish-mauve  and  flushed  with  lilac 
near  the  base  ;  the  three-lobed  lip  is  tinged  with 
purplish-violet,  passing  into  white,  the  base  dotted 
with  purple,  the  front  "lobe  bright  crimson-purple, 
paler  at  the  margins. — W. 

Phalsenopsis  Sanderiana.— "  W.  P.  H."  sends 
nje  flowers  of  this  which  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  San- 
der. It  is  certainly  a  lovely  variety  of  the  plant 
long  known  as  P.  amabilis,  but  now  called  P.  Aphro- 
dite. The  flowers  before  me  are  of  good  size,  but  I 
do  not  think  them  unusually  large  ;  they  are  round 
and  full,  the  sepals  and  petals  bright  rose ;  the  lip 
three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  deep  rose,  having 
the  lower  edge  narrowly  bordered  with  yellow  and 
spotted  near  the  bas-e   with  deep  rose;  front  lobe 


white,  streaked  and  lined  with  rosy-purple.  This 
lovely  plant  appeals  to  confinn  the  statement  made 
by  Rumph  that  there  did  exist  a  form  with  the 
sepals  and  petals  tinged  with  purple.  I  have.tp 
thank  '•  W.  P.  H."  for  sending  me  such  a  lovely  va- 
riety of  this  charming  species,  which  I  consider  it. 
It  is  found  a  very  long  way  from  its  supposed 
jiarents,  and  it  has  been  imported  in  great  quantity, 
two  features  which  oppose  the  supposition  of  its 
hybrid  origin. — G. 

Leelia  furfuracea.— "  W."  sends  a  nice  flower 
of  this  very  little  .understood  species,  although  it 
has  been  known  in  our  gardens  upwards  of  fifty 
years.  It  most  nearly  resembles  Laslia  autumnalis, 
from  which  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  black 
farinaceous  powder  wliich  covers  the  ovary,  and 
which  gives  the  name  to  the  species.  Some  slight 
dilferences  also  exist  in  its  habit  of  growth.  The 
flower  is  some  4  inches  or  5  inches  across,  of  a 
deep  clear  rose  colour.  It  is  considered  a  some- 
what difficult  plant  to  manage  successfully,  but 
this,  perhaps,  comes  about  by  the  grower  forgetting 
that  the  plant  comes  from  a  good  elevation,  about 
8000  feet,  and,  like  other  Mexican  species,  requires 
abundance  of  air  and  plenty  of  sun.— W.  H.  G. 


CffiLOGYNE  CRISTATA. 
Those  people  who  say  that  Orchids  are  very  un- 
certain in  producing  sufficient  flowers  annually  to 
merit  their  general  cultivation  for  cutting  from 
must  have  had  but  little  experience  of  the  va- 
rieties of  Coelogyne  cristata.  It  does  not  matter 
of  what  size  the  plants  are,  they  are  equally 
capable  of  producing  their  quota  of  bloom.  That 
lovely  variety  C.  hololeuca  is  a  chaste  and  beauti- 
ful flower,  and  if  it  were  as  plentiful  as  the  type, 
C.  cristata,  it  would  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable 
plants  in  cultivation  for  cutting.  Unlike  many 
other  Orchids,  the  Ccelogynes  increase  at  a  com- 
paratively rapid  rate,  small  pieces  forming  good- 
sized  plants  in  a  few  years.  Certainly  large  plants 
are  the  most  showy,  and  a  well-flowered  specimen 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  floral  pictures  imaginable.  I 
have  several  plants,  so  can  speak  with  confidence  as 
to  their  worth. 

The  Coelogyne  is  often  termed  a  cool  house  Or- 
chid and  recommended  for  cultivation  as  such,  and 
although  plants  may  keep  in  health  when  grown 
under  such  conditions,  yet  the  results,  as  far  as 
blooming  is  concerned,  are  most  disappointing. 
What  else  could  be  expected,  for  under  this  treat- 
ment the  pseudo-bulbs  do  not  grow  to  neariy  the 
same  size  as  when  subjected  to  warmer  treatment  ? 
it  must  not  be  surmised  that  very  warm  treatment 
is  necessary.  I  grow  the  Ccelogynes  during  the 
■reater  part  of  the  season  in  the  Cattleya  house, 
riiis  being  similar  to  an  intermediate  structure,  and 
where  they  succeed  well.  Occasionally  one  comes 
across  large  plants  almost  destitute  of  flowers,  but 
this,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  pseudo-bulbs  being  so 
crowded  as  to  prevent  the  fresh  growths  from  root- 
ing as  they  should  do  ;  consequently  they  lack 
strength.  There  is  one  thing  that  Co^logynes  re- 
sent and  that  is  disturbance  at  the  roots,  so  the 
error  must  not  be  made  of  frequently  repotting. 
Last  season  I  had  occasion  to  repot  two  of  our 
largest  specimens,  and  although  I  was  most  careful, 
the  plants  suffered  for  a  time,  but  the  colour  of 
the  young  growths  now  plainly  shows  that  they 
have  become  established  again,  and  I  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  their  making  good  flower- 
ing pseudo  -  bidbs  during  the  coming  season. 
For  a  change  I  also  added  a  little  fibrous  loam  to 
the  ordinarv  potting  compost  of  peat  and  Sphag- 
num and  I'think  they  are  better  for  the  addition. 
The  blooms  would  last  fully  six  weeks  in  perfec- 
tion but  I  do  not  leave  them  so  long  on  the  plants, 
as  after  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  I  use  them  as  cut 
flow^ers,  thus  preventing  over-exhaustion.  Leaving 
the  flowers  on  any  Orchid  as  long  as  they  would 
remain  fresh  is  not  at  all  advisable.  The  plants 
(as  the  blooms  are  cut)  are  kept  on  the  dry  side 
until  fresh  growth  commences,  when  water  must 
be  given  sparingly.  When  in  more  active  growth 
the  plants  will  take  a  good  supply,  also  being 
greatlv  benefited  by  overhead  sprinklings  through- 
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out  the  warm  summer  months.  The  plants  are  also 
parti  il  to  a  lisht  shade,  as  bright  direct  sun  injures 
the  foliage  ;  in  fact,  I  have  seen  almost  the  whole 
of  the  foliage  drop  off  through  neglecting  shading. 
'J'he  amount  of  shade  required  greatly  depends 
upon  the  position  of  the  house  the  plants  are 
growing  in.  so  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  applied. 
Towards  the  early  autumn  months  the  plants  are 
i'.ertainly  benefited  by  being  removed  to  a  warmer 
structure,  this  assisting  in  swelling  up  the  pseudo- 
bulbs.  I  am  certain  the  e.'ctra  heat  afforded  is  of 
benefit  to  the  plants  at  this  stage  of  their  growth, 
so  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  freely  developed  be- 
fore the  dull  days  of  winter.  Directly  the  p.seudo- 
bulbs  have  finished  up,  the  plants  are  taken  back 
to  their  old  quarters  and  are  now  kept  on  the  dry 
side,  this  preventing  young  growths  from  forming  in 
place  of  liouer-siiikes.  as  tliey  are  apt  to  if  kept  too 
wet.  As  in  the  case  of  other  Orchids. potting  must  take 
place  when  the  young  growths  commence  to  form. 
In  the  case  of  old  plants  crowded  up  with  leafless 
pseudo-bulbs,  some  of  these  are  best  removed  by 
cutting  them  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  space  so 
provided  being  filled  up  with  fresh  compost  packed 
in  firmly  The  e.xtra  room  now  afforded  will  enable 
the  youngei'  growths  to  have  room  to  become  de- 
veloped, and  the  plants  consequently  will  be  capable 
of  producing  a  greater  amount  of  bloom.  These 
old  pseudo-bulbs,  if  carefully  detached,  need  not 
be  thrown  awav,  but  may  be  retained  for  increase 
of  stock.  They  should  be  packed  two  or  three  to- 
gether into  a  small  pot.  A.  W. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  fragrant  Honeysuckle.— We  have  some 
of  this  welcome  February  flower  from  Glasnevin, 
where,  with  the  always  deUghtful  Chimonanthus,  it  is 
now  full  of  flower. 

Tjonicera  Standishi  is  a  white-flowered  variety 
aud  very  sweet-sceuted.  It  does  well  in  any  aspect 
on  a  wall,  lilooming  after  the  style  of  Chimonanthus 
fragrans,  but  probably  not  eff'ective  enough  to  be- 
come a  general  favourite. 

Amygdalus  Davidiana  alba  and  A  D. 
rubra.— These  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Tuesday  last  are  early-flowering  Ahnouds  of 
recent  introduction,  valuable  at  this  time  of  the  year 
for  their    effectiveness  if  weather  is  favourable. 

Apple  d'Arey  Spiee  (Baddow  Pippin).— We  have 
received  from  Jlr.  F.  H.  Deaves,  St.  Leonard's  Gar- 
dens, West  Mailing,  Kent,  some  very  iiue  samples  of 
this  Apple.  This  excellent  Apple,  wheu  ripe,  has  a 
yellowish  greeu  skin,  almost  oljscured  by  brownish 
russet,  especially  on  the  sunny  side,  where  it  is  also 
tinted  with  orange-scarlet  strewed  with  dark  russetty 
dots.  The  flesh  of  the  sample  sent  was  rich  and  crisp 
and  had  a  delicious  perfume. 

Hoyal  Horticultural  Society.— We  have  a* 
present  at  Chiswick  one  of  the  largest  (if  not  the  largest) 
collection  of  Apple  trees  in  the  world.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  good  sorts  scattered  throughout 
the  country  and  but  very  little  known.  The  council 
of  the  society  invite  the  owners  of  such  comparatively 
unknown  sorts  to  send  grafts  of  them  with  nanie,locahty. 
age_  of^  tree  (if  known)  and  any  other  particulars  to 
Chiswick  for  trial  alongside  of  the  staiidaril  collection. 
Grafts,  &c.,  should  be  addressed  tn  (hi'  Superintendent, 
R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick.— W.  WiLKs,  Nr.  R.H.S. 

Seedling  Lachenalias.— I  herewith  send  you  a 
couple  of  spikes  ot  my  seedhng  Lachenalia  Garnet, 
mentioned  in  Tnp;  (Jarden,  October  24,  18'Jl.  It  was 
raised  froni  superba,  crossed  by  Nelsoni.  and  seems  to 
be  exactly  iutermediate  between  the  two.  It  is  a  very 
early  variety,  and  is  now  blooming  freely  without  heat. 
I  hope  later  on  to  send  you  a  few  more  of  my  seedlings, 
suchas  Ruby  and  Cawston  Gem,forexamination.  They 
;ire  more  robust  in  habit  in  Garnet,  and  have  inherited 
the  excellent  constitution  of  their  parent  Nelsoni, 
possessing  also  the  bright  crimson  tips  of  superba  — 
TiiEODOHE  H.  Marsh,  Cawston  Rectory. 

Inula  Hookeri.-  I  had  a  plant  of  this  in  1890  ; 
it  was  a  small  one.  but  pushed  up  well  in  1891.  only 
t-.obe  completely  blackened  and  apparently  destroyed 
by  the  unwonted  and  most  destructi\  e  frost  of  May 
17  and  18,  1891.  It  started  into  growth  again, 
however,  in  June,  and  in  August,  when  only  about 
«  inches  high,became  covered  with  1  uds.     its  very 


handsome  flowers  continued  to  expand  during  the 
wet  months  of  September  and  October,  even  into 
Xovemher,  to  the  admiration  of  all  wdio  saw  them. 
This  shows  the  valualde  properties  of  1.  Hookeii 
as  a  border  flower.— K.  Milne-Kedhead,  lloMeii 
CloKi/li,  Ctit.iicri'c 

Gflanthus  caucasicus  appears  to  be  the 
common  Snowdrop  of  the  Caucasus,  and  although 
frequently  confused  with  G.  plicatus,  it  seems  to 
us  abundantly  distinct  when  both  are  growing  side 
by  side.  The  leaf  is  quite  as  broad,  but  has  not 
tiie  folded  or  reduplicate  edges  of  the  true  G.  pli- 
catus. It  is  beginning  to  flower  now,  .-ind  appears 
better  suited  to  light  soils  than  some  of  the  species 
we  grow. 

Viburaum  plicatum.— In  your  last  number 
you  speak  of  this  as  a  hardy  shrub.  It  proved  to 
be  so  with  me  against  a  wall  for  severiil  winters,  in- 
cluding the  severe  one  of  1890-91,  and  in  May  of 
the  last  year  it  was  covered  with  young  foliage 
and  flower  buds.  The  severe  frost  on  May  17  and 
IS.  1891,  however,  killedit.  On  the  same  wall,  only  a 
few  feet  distant,  were  Choisya  ternata  and  Carpen- 
teria  califoruica,  neither  of  which  was  at  all  hurt, 
their  growth  not  having  commenced.  In  another 
part  of  the  same  garden  Ceanothus  azureus  was 
killed,  whilst  Azara  microphylla  entirely  escaped. — 
R,  Mii.ne-Kbdheai),  Ilulilen  Cluuijli,  Clitlieroe. 

Iris  alata  (the  old  Xiphiuni  planifolium  of 
Miller)  is  a  very  beautiful  early  spring-flowering 
species,  and  well  worth  the  trouble  of  a  little  pro- 
tection. It  usually  begins  to  bloom  before  or  soon 
after  Christmas.  Its  delicate  lilac-blue  flowers, 
with  bright  blotches  of  clear  yellow  and  deep  lilac- 
purple,  are  very  effective  peeping  from  amongst 
the  ample  foliage  so  characteristic  of  this  section 
of  the  bulbous  species.  There  is  little  doubt  about 
its  hardiness,  but  owing  to  its  flowering  so  early,  it 
is  much  safer  to  protect  the  flowers.  It  may  be 
planted  on  a  warm  dry  border,  protecting  its 
blooms  from  splashing  rains,  &c.,  by  a  handlight 
or  other  covering.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region. 

Galanthus  Fosteri  is  a  recent  addition  to 
our  Snowdrops,  having  been  introduced  by  Dr.  M. 
Foster,  of  Canibridge,  from  Amasia,  in  the  province 
of  Sirwas,  North  Central  Asia  Minor.  The  leaves, 
as  in  the  case  of  G.  AUeni,  are  like  those  of  G. 
latifolius,  broad,  strap-shaped,  and  bright  green, 
and  the  flowers  resemble  the  larger  globose-flowered 
forms  of  G.  Elwesi.  It  differs  from  G.  latifolius, 
if  we  mistake  not.  in  having  a  distinct  apiculus  to 
the  anthers,  and  from  G.  Elwesi  by  ihe  broad,  not 
glaucous  leaves.  It  is  a  charming  species,  and  is 
sure  to  become  a  general  favourite,  more  especially 
as  it  blooms  later  than  the  common  Snowdrop  (G. 
nivalis).  G.  Elwesi,  and  G.  plicatus  (the  Crimean 
Snowdrop). 

The  Japanese  Euonymus  in  fruit. — When 
staying  at  Worthing  last  Saturday,  February  (>,  I 
was  surprised  at  seeing  a  specimen  of  this  shrub  in 
fruit.  I  have  seen  it  flowering  very  freely  in  the 
south  of  France,  but  I  cannot  remember  having 
seen  it  do  so  in  this  country  before.  The  shrub  in 
question,  a  strong-growing  variety,  was  trained 
against  the  wall  of  a  house  with  a  southern  aspect, 
and  the  upper  branches  were  fruiting  freely. 
The  capsule  itself  is  not  so  handsome  as  that  of 
our  native  Spindle  Tree,  but  when  it  dehisces, 
showing  the  brilliant  orange-red  arillus  of  the  seed, 
it  has  a  very  pleasing  effect.  It  would  gre<atly  en- 
hance the  value  of  this  useful  shrub  if  we  could 
obtain  a  race  that  would  fruit  well  in  this  climate. 
— W.  E.  Nicholson.  Ltn-es. 

Acacia  retincdes  —Although  this  Acacia 
lilooms  more  fri'cly  during  the  spring  months  than 
at  any  other  season,  it  has  the  unusual  habit  of 
Howering  more  or  less  throughout  the  year.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  other  Australian  Acacia 
of  which  so  much  can  be  said.  In  foliage  it  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus.  The  phyllodes 
are  of  a  bright  glaucous  colour,  each  being  from 
3  inches  to  5  inches  long,  narrowly  lanceolate,  and 
slightly  falcate  or  sickle'shaped.  The  racemes  are 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  phyllodes  of  the 
young  growing  shoots,  each  one  consisting  of  from 


ten  to  twenty  blight  yellow  globular  flower-heads. 
If  given  a  light  sunny  position  in  the  conservatory 
and  planted  out,  this  Acacia  will  soon  grow  into  a 
large  specimen.  For  pot  culture  it  is  not  of  much 
value,  but  for  quickly  covering  pillars  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  species  better  adapted  than  it  is. 
In  order  to  secure  the  bright  colour  in  the  foliage 
and  continuous  bloom,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  it 
full  exposu  e  to  sunlight.  It  is  found  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia, 
usually  in  valleys  where  continuous  moisture  pre- 
vails.— Vj. 

Saxifraga   Burseriana  major. — One  of  the 

finest  and  most  attractive  of  plants  at  the  present 
moment  on  the  rockery  is  (iaxifraga  Burseriana 
major.  The  first  bud  opened  in  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, and  now  the  plant  is  literally  covered  with  its 
creamy-white  flowers,  some  of  which  are  as  large 
as  a  shilling.  Some  appear  to  experience  great 
difliculty  in  the  management  of  this  improved 
variety  of  the  type ;  they  complain  of  the  tufts 
presenting  a  miserable,  half -dead  appearance  after 
growing  it  for  a  short  time.  AVith  me  it  grows 
quite  as  well  as  the  ordinary  form  planted  in  a 
light  soil  in  a  well-drained  situation  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  with  broken  bricks  placed  round  the 
neck. — J.  D..  aiimmerriUe,  near  humfries,  N.B. 

Allen's  Snowdrop  (Galanthus  AUeni),  de- 
scribed as  a  new  species  by  Mr.  Baker,  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Allen,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  It  was  received,  I  believe,  from  a  nur- 
seryman on  the  Continent  among  an  impoitatiou 
of  G.  caucasicus,  and  may  be  shortly  described  as 
intermediate  between  that  species  and  G.  lati- 
folius. It  has  the  habit  and  leaves  of  G.  latifolius 
with  the  large  flowers  of  G.  caucasicus,  and  as  it 
is  a  very  robust  plant,  it  will  doubtless  prove  a 
great  acquisition  to  our  spring  flowers.  It  gives 
us  the  fiiie,  broad,  bold,  shining  green  foliage  so 
much  admired  in  G.  latifolius,  but  instead  of  the 
small  flowers  which  characterise  that  species,  we 
have  bold  open  blooms  almost  as  large  as  those  of 
G.  Elwesi.  Its  native  habitat  will  doubtless  be 
found  in  the  Caucasus. — K.     , 

Shortia  galacifolia,  besides  being  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowering  alpines  we  possess,  is 
also  one  of  the  most  charming  winter  fine-foliaged 
plants.  The  cultural  directions  given  in  catalogues 
to  keep  the  plant  in  a  shady  situation  and  grow  it 
in  Sphagnum  and  peat  deprive  the  grower  of  its 
chief  charm,  i.e..  the  handsome  coloured  leaves, 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Instead  of 
choosing  a  shady  spot,  I  selected  a  fully  exposed 
one,  and  here  two  plants  have  been  for  over  a  year, 
one  in  peat,  and  the  other  in  sandy  loam.  Both  are 
vigorous,  and  the  numerous  almost  circular  leaves 
make  up  at  present  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bits 
of  colour  1  have  ever  seen.  The  tints  are  very 
bright,  and  quite  as  highly  coloured  as  those  of 
some  leaves  I  had  from  America,  where  those  of  an 
allied  plant,  Galax  aphylla,  are  used  for  winter 
decoration.— K. 

Anoiganthus  breviflorus. — This  plant  has 
already  been  made  known  to  the  readers  of  The 
Garden  by  a  coloured  plate  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  for  July  18,  1891,  and  which  gives  an  admir- 
able idea  of  its  appearance  when  in  bloom.  It  is 
now  in  flower  at  Kew,  and  each  season  may  be  said 
to  give  additional  evidence  of  its  usefulness  as  a 
garden  plant,  for  in  the  plate  referred  to  the 
flowers  on  the  scape  number  seven  or  eight,  but  on 
the  plant  now  flowering  there  are  at  least  a  dozen. 
Since  its  introduction  a  few  years  ago  it  has 
flowered  at  various  times  between  midwinter  and 
July,  but  it  now  appears  that  February  may  be 
considered  its  normal  season  when  treated  as  a 
greenhouse  plant.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  with  a  frame  covering  in  winter  it  may  be 
grown  without  heat.  The  flowers,  which  arealjout 
'1  inches  long,  are  of  a  clear  bright  yellow,  and  the 
petals  expanding  but  little,  they  present  a  some- 
what tubular  form.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Amaryllidacese,  and  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
Cyrtanthus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  side  of 
South  Africa,  occurring  at  elevations  of  5000  feet 
to  6000  feet. 
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SOLOMON'S  SEAL. 
The  genus  Pol3'gonatum,  according  to  Baker, 
comprises  about  twenty  species,  scattered 
about  tbe  cooler  parts  of  tbe  world,  from 
Britain  througb  W.  Europe,  N.  America,  and 
Siberia  to  Japan  and  the  Himalayas,  l)ut,  so 
far  as  1  have  seen,  none  surpass  in  grace  of 
habit  our  native  P.  multiflnrum.  The  name 
Poiygonatura  is  in  allusion  to  the  zigzag 
angles,  or  knee-joint  lilce  rhizomes  or  stems, 
and  the  popular  names,  such  as  Lady's  Signet 
and  Solomon's  Seal,  are  given  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  the  scars  on  the  rhizomes  to 
an  impression  made  in  wax  by  a  thimble  or  a 
seal.  The  fleshy  rhizomes  were  formerly  in 
great  repute  in  the  making  of  cutaneous  or 
skin-cleansing  iinguents,  and  the  fresh  stems 
bruised  formed  a  very  popular  application  to 
bruised  heads  and  black  eyes,  or,  as  Gerard 


r: 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  plant 
still  exit's  in  tliese  localities.  He  further 
states  tliat  a  tliird  species  (P.  verticillatum) 
also  grew  in  his  garden  (then  in  Holborn) 
along  with  the  two  kinds  above  named. 
Gerard  mentions  a  large  leaved  kind  as  having 
been  sent  from  beynml  the  Danube  by 
Ulusius  to  a  Mr.  Uailh,  of  London,  in  his 
time. 

The  engraving  shows  how  graceful  Polygo- 
natum  muUillorum  really  is  as  grouped  or 
massed  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  good  plant  for  a  shady  place,  and  grows 
very  vigorously  in  open  places  in  woods  or 
beside  woodland  walks  and  drives  where  the 
soil  is  deep  and  moist,  and  the  ground  becomes 
enriched  every  winter  by  falling  leaves. 
There  are  several  varieties,  the  stems  in  .some 
cases  being  green,  and  in  others  purplish  with 
a  delicate  grey  bloom  upon  them.  Again, 
there  are  larger '  and  smaller  varieties  ;  one 
sent  out  some  years  ago  attains  fully  .'')  feet  in 
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Group  of  Solomon's  Seal  at  the  foot  of  a  wall. 


very  quaintly  has  it  (ed.  1597,  p.  .578),  "  The 
route  of  Salomon's  Seale,  stamprd  while  it  is 
fresh  anil  greene  and  applied,  taketh  aivay  in 
one  night,  or  two  at  the  most,  any  bruise, 
blacke  or  blew  spots  gotten  by  fals  or  such 
like." 

The  plant  is  well  figured  by  Turner  ("  Her- 
bal," 1568),  and  Gerard  tells  us  that  it  is  a 
native  of  Britain.  "The  first  sort  (P.  multi- 
florura)  of  Salomon's  Seale  groweth  naturally 
wilde  in  Somersetshire,  upon  the  north  side 
of  a  place  called  jMendip,  in  the  parish  of 
Shepton  Mallet ;  also  in  Kent  by  a  village 
called  Crayforde,  upon  rough  or  rowe  hill  ; 
also  in  Oiliam  Parke,  in  Hampshire  ;  in 
Bradford's  Wood,  neere  to  a  townc  in  AVilt- 
shire,  fower  miles  from  Bathe  ;  in  a  wood 
neere  to  a  village  called  Horsley,  five  miles 
from  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  and  divers  other 
places.  That  sort  of  Salomon's  Seale  with 
broad  leaves  (P.  vulgare)  groweth  in  certaine 
woods  in  Yorkshire  called  Clapdale  Woods, 
three  miles  from   a  village   named    Settle." 


neight  in  deep  well-manured  foil.  Pome  va- 
rieties alpo  exliale  much  sweeter  perfume 
than  others,  and  may  be  accordingly  more  or 
less  valued.  It  is  a  splendid  plant  to  group  in 
partially  shaded  places  on  a  broad  carpet  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  belted  in  front  by  the  ex- 
quisite little  Convallaria  (Smilacina)  bifolia. 
Here  we  have  a  group  of  hardy  Bamboos 
carpeted  with  Solomon's  Seal  and  'J'ellima 
grandiflora  rubra,  and  the  effect  is  good  alike 
in  spring,  summer  and  winter.  One  experi- 
ment has  suggested  itself  to  me,  but  I  have 
not  as  yet  carried  the  idea  into  practice.  It 
is  to  form  a  bold  group  of  Solomon's  Seal, 
not  too  thickly  jilanted,  in  a  bod  of  peat  and 
leaf-mould,  and  then  to  fill  in  the  group  with 
bulbs  of  Liliuni  auratum  and  add  a  back- 
ground of  the  dark-leaved  Bambusa  ]\[etake, 
one  of  the  freshest  and  hardiest  of  all  the 
kinds. 

Not  only  are  this  and  several  other  species 
of  Polygonatum  admirably  adapted  for  "wild 
gardening,    but    1'.    multiflorum    is    a   most 


v.duable  plant  for  large  [lots  or  lound  wicker- 
baskets,  as  gently  forced  now,  so  as  to  bloonr 
during  March  and  April,  or  even  earlier  if 
need  be.  At  South  Kensington  some  years 
ago,  visitors  to  one  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society's  meetings  were  surpri-ed  and  de- 
lighteil  by  some  round  baskets  of  this  fine 
old  plant,  shown  by  Mr.  George  Paul 
in  front  of  a  splendid  hank  of  forced 
IIosc-s  in  pots.  The  elfeet  was  unique  and 
not  easily  forgotten.  Good  strong  roots 
may  now  be  dug  and  packed  pretty  tightly 
into  suitalile  rece])tacles  and  well  watered  ; 
they  then  soon  begin  to  grow,  even  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  pit,  and,  as  seen  in  flower, 
no  plant  can  possibly  be  more  elegant 
in  its  quiet  beauty.  The  flowers  are  not 
.showy,  but  show  like  pendulous  "green-tipped 
la]nps  of  light  "beneath  the  arching  canopy  of 
leaves.  As  grown  in  the  open  ground,  the 
flowers  are  usually  succeeded  by  rounded 
fruits  the  size  of  Peas  and  of  a  greenish 
black  hue  covered  with  a  delica'e  translucent 
bloom,  which  causes  them  to  look  like  black 
pearls,  and  still  later  in  the  year  tlie  leaves 
die  away  of  a  rich  orange-yellow  tint  and 
quite  light  up  dark  corners  with  their  glowing 
autumnal  colour,  just  as  does  Siebold's  great 
Plantain  Lily  of  Japan.  F.  W.  B. 


SERVICEABLE  ANNUALS. 
What  I  consider  serviceable  are  those  that  can  be 
raised  from  seed  without  much  trouble,  and  which 
are  very  effective  in  beds  and  borders  as  well  as 
useful  for  cutting  from.  The  list  is  not  a  pa: ticu- 
larly  long  one,  but  it  comprises  several  species  that, 
have  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years  and  whi(h 
may  almost  be  considered  indispensable.  Seven. 1 
that  will  be  named  may  not  come  up  to  an  artist's 
ideal — very  few  double  flowers  do  in  fact,  but  th(n 
single  flowers,  though  very  beautiful  in  many  ir- 
stances,  are  rarely  serviceable  in  a  cut  state.  Taken 
somewhat  in  alphabetical  order,  the  first  to  1  e 
noted  are  Asters,  and  these  also  merit  pre-eminence 
as  being  among  the  most  fhowy  as  also  the  most 
serviceable  of  annuals.  Of  late  years  they  have 
been  largely  used  as  bedding  plants,  but  in  masses 
they  present  a  too  formal  appearance,  being  also 
liable  to  fail  early  in  either  a  very  wet  or  very  diy 
season.  Where  they  are  most  at  home  is  in  mixed 
borders,  and  either  in  lines  or,  better  still,  in 
patches  of  three  or  four  jDlants,  arranged  in  either 
case  according  to  the  height  of  the  respective  va- 
rieties. For  real  utility  there  are  none  to  surpass 
the  pure  white  strains,  the  giant  French  and 
Pfeony-flowcrcd  whites  being  particularly  good. 
The  White  Comet  and  Snowball  are  two  other 
beautiful  forms,  while  of  coloured  varieties,  such 
strains  as  Victoria  (Chrysanthemum-flowered)  and 
Globe  in  various  colours  are  all  excellent.  To  sui  - 
oeed  well  with  Asters,  the  start  must  be  made  wiih 
sturdy  healthy  plants,  these  being  put  out  on  wel  - 
prepared  and  not  poor  ground  by  the  end  of  May. 
Too  often  the  plants  are  raised  so  early  as  to  1  e 
quite  forward  enough  for  the  borders  by  the  begir- 
ning  of  May,  and  as  a  consequence  are  well-nigh 
spoilt  before  it  is  safe  to  plant  them  out.  The 
middle  of  April  is  quite  soon  enough  to  sow  the 
seed,  and  it  must  not  be  crowded  into  pots,  but 
ought  to  have  good  room  in  pans  or  boxes,  these 
being  placed  in  gentle  heat.  Vineries  being  gently 
forced  are  capital  places  for  raising  Asters,  but  the 
seed  comes  up  equally  well  if  sown  or  placed  over 
mild  hotbeds,  with  or  without  a  frame  over  them, 
always  provided  some  kind  of  protection  from 
saturating  rains  and  spring  frosts  is  afforded.  If 
the  plants  come  up  rather  thicklj',  they  mutt  be 
pricked  out  into  boxes  or  shallow  beds  of  light  and 
fairly  good  soil,  and  from  these  they  can  be  trans- 
planted readily.     Cornflowers  (Cer.taurca   cyrnis 
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minor),  of  which  there  are  now  double  as  well 
as  single  forms,  and  also  a  very  dwarf  variety  (the 
Victona),  can  be  grown  without  much  trouble  and 
produce  abundance  of  flowers,  the  old  blue  being 
perhaps  the  most  appreciated.  If  wanted  early, 
the  seed  ought  to  be  sown  in  the  autumn  where 
the  plants  a"re  to  (lower,  and  several  weeks  would 
also  be  gained  by  raising  a  batch  of  plants  in  gentle 
heat,  early  hardening  off,  and  planting  out  in  mixed 
borders.  Most  growers  are  content  to  sow  the  seed 
in  the  open  borders  about  the  first  week  in  April. 
and  if  the  seedlings  where  crowded  are  duly 
thinned  out,  blanks  being  made  good  by  trans- 
planting with  a  trowel,  abundance  of  flowers  should 
be  available  during  the  summer.  The  annual  Chry- 
santhemums are  well  worthy  of  being  included  in 
the  smallest  collections  of  annuals.  There  are  both 
single  and  double  forms,  the  former  being  the  most 
beautiful,  while  all  are  profuse  and  continuous 
flowerers.  All  the  single  varieties  of  C.  tricolor 
are  good,  and  there  are  several  new  double  forms  of 
the  same  race.  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  or  Corn 
Marigold,  is  a  very  beautiful  yellow  native  variety, 
really  more  effective  than  any  of  tlie  yellow  French 
Daisies  or  Marguerites,  and  room  ought  also  to  be 
found  for  the  double  white  C.  inodorum  plenissi- 
mum.  All  succeed  best  when  sown  thinly  wliere 
they  are  to  flower  not  later  than  the  first  fortnight 
intc  April,  though  they  transplant  fairly  well  from 
pans  and  boxes.  Dianthuses  or  Indian  Pinks, 
though  classed  as  biennials,  are  usually  treated  as 
annuals.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  gentle  heat 
late  in  March  and  the  seedlings  duly  pricked  out 
into  larger  boxes  or  pans,  being  eventually  hardened 
off  and  planted  out  by  the"  end  of  May.  Thus 
treated,  they  will  flower  well  during  the  summer 
and  till  crippled  by  severe  frosts.  There  are 
both  single  and  double  forms  of  D.  Heddewigi, 
and  the  double  chinensis  varieties  are  also 
very  pretty  and  serviceable.  Gaillardia  picta 
and  picta  "Lorenziana  are  among  the  showiest 
of  border  flowers,  and  both  may  be  treated  as 
annuals.  The  plants  ought  to  be  raised  in  gentle 
heat  rather  early,  or  not  later  than  March,  and 
if  duly  pricked  out  into  pans  or  boxes,  should  be 
strong  stuff  by  the  end  of  May.  Being  of  somewhat 
straggling  or  trailing  liabit,  tliese  Gaillardias  ought 
to  be"  located  near  the  fronts  of  borders,  where 
they  will  be  found  very  attractive  and  serviceable 
for  cutting  from. 

Godetias  are  very  showy  annuals,  and  in  some 
few  cases  also  serviceable  in  a  cut  state.  The 
best  I  consider  are  Lady  Albemarle,  Duchess 
of  Albany,  rosea  alba.  The  Bride  and  Whitneyi. 
Marigolds,  both  African  and  French,  are  very 
showy,  the  first-named  in  its  two  colours,  orange 
and  lemon,  being  among  the  very  best  flowers  that 
can  be  grown  in  quantity  for  harvest-festival  church 
decoration.  It  is  most  unwise  to  sow  the  seed 
before  the  end  of  April,  as  it  germinates  very 
quickly,  and  the  plants  are  soon  large  enough  for 
the  open  borders.  Sow  rather  thinly  in  pans  or 
boxes,  placing  these  in  gentle  heat,  and  the 
plants  if  duly  hardened  off  will  transplant  readily. 
Slugs  are  very  fond  of  the  young  plants  and  must 
be  kept  under.  Mignonette  is  generally  popular, 
and  may  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  grow. 
There  are  now  a  considerable  number  of  varieties, 
but  the  old  large-flowering  and  Garaway's  White 
are  hard  to  surpass  for  general  utility.  None  of 
them  will  do  much  good  it  crowded,  well-isolated 
plants  succeeding  much  the  best  in  every  way.  For 
an  early  display."  sow  seed  at  once  very  thinly  in 
3-inch  pots  and  place  in  heat  to  germinate, 
early  thinning  out  the  seedlings  and  planting  out 
before  they  become  badly  root-bound.  The  Sweet- 
scented  Tobacco  (Xicotiana  aftinis),  though  not 
Tery  serviceable  in  a  cut  state,  is  a  good  border 
plant,  quite  scenting  the  garden  all  round.  Sow 
at  once  in  heat,  and  either  pot  off  or  prick  out  the 
seedlings  in  pans  or  boxes  of  fine  soil.  They  will 
make  good  plants  by  bedding-ont  time,  and  quickly 
push  up  strong  branching  flower-stems.  Sweet 
Peas  are  simply  indispensable.  No  other  annunls 
will,  under  ordinarily  good  treatment,  produce  such 
an  abundance  and  long  succession  of  beautiful  and 
serviceable  flowers,  and  the  more  they  are  cut  from 
the  morelikelv  are  they  to  holdout  till  severe  frosts 


intervene.  The  old  or  commoner  varieties  may  well 
be  sown  at  once  either  in  patches  or  rows  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower,  but  if  an  early  supply  of  bloom 
is  required,  then  raise  a  few  potfuls  of  plants  ami 
early  turn  out  into  the  open  ground.  The  choice 
named  sorts,  most  of  whicli  are  very  fine,  are  witli 
me  all  sown  thinly  in  :i-ineh  pots  and  duly  planted 
out  in  fairly  rieli,  deeply-Wiu-ked  ground.  'J'luis 
treated,  no  seed  nor  plants  is  lost,  and  an  early  and 
continuous  supply  of  bloom  results.  Poppies  are 
rather  popular  just  now  ;  but  though  most  showy, 
they  cannot  lay  claim  to  usefulness.  An  early 
display  can  be  had  by  sowing  seed  in  small 
pots  at  once.  trans])lanting  to  a  bed  or  border 
before  the  plants  become  starved  and  stunted. 
A  long  succession  can  be  had  by  sowing  seed 
soon  where  the  plants  are  to  flower  and  again  in 
May.  Stocks  in  variety,  raised  and  treated  much 
as  advised  in  the  case  of  Asters,  are  both  beautiful 
and  serviceable,  and  so  also  are  Zinnias.  The  last 
are  very  line  in  masses,  the  colours  being  most 
brilliant,  and  tliey  are  also  very  effective  in  mixed 
borders  as  well  as  in  a  cut  state.  Zinnia  robusta 
grandiflora  is  a  very  line  strain,  and  the  yellow  and 
very  free-flowering  Haageana  injbricata  flore-pleno 
is  admirably  adap'  ed  for  the  centres  of  moderately 
large  beds.  I.  M.  H. 


THE  HARDINESS  OF  FLAIVIE  FLOWERS. 

In  all  probability  Haarlem  is  a  much  colder 
place  than  Newry,  and  many  plants  would  need 
to  be  covered  there  which  would  pass  safely 
through  our  ordinary  or  extraordinary  winters 
without  any  special  precautions  being  taken. 
The  only  kinds  which  suffered  liere  during  tlie 
extreme  cold  of  tlie  winter  of  1890-91  were 
natalensis  and  recurvata,  the  former  lieing 
killed  oft'.  As  it  is,  liowever,  a  worthless  plant, 
the  loss  is  not  of  any  moment  ;  recurvata  had 
its  leaves  only  injured.  I  sliould  here  mention 
that  my  usual  practice  is  to  plant  all  Flame 
Flowers  so  that  their  crowns  (collars)  are  from 
V  inches  to  8  inches  below  the  surface.  None 
of  the  forms  of  Leichtlini  were  in  any  way  in- 
jured, and  it  may  interest  M.  Krelage  to  learn 
that  conrosa  is  not  at  all  likely  to  become  extinct 
just  at  present.  The  forms  of  K.  Leiclitlini  as 
well  as  all  the  deciduous  set  are,  I  think,  better 
for  being  kept  dry  during  the  winter.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  bring  abiiut  that  condition 
is  to  plant  them  on  raised  mounds,  and  in  the 
autumn  to  either  thatch  them  or  cover  with 
some  waterproof  material.  Although  Kniphofia 
Leichtlini  and  several  of  its  varieties  came 
safely  through  last  winter — growing  iu  a  bog — 
and  flowered  freely  enough  last  summer,  still, 
I  liave  noticed  that  any  of  these  which  had  been 
kept  in  dry  soil  under  cover  during  the  winter 
started  away  in  spring  greener  and  liealthier- 
looking.  About  seventy  kinds  of  Tritomas  arc 
grown  liere,  so  I  have  plenty  of  opportunity  of 
observing  their  behaviour.  A  gijod  many  kinds, 
I  notice,  have  lost  the  tips  of  their  leaves.  We 
had  an  unusual  snowfall  for  this  neighbourliond 
(about  1  foot),  and  those  leaves  which  remained 
outside  its  welcome  covering  and  were  no  dtmbt 
ex])osed  to  severe  cold  are  browned  and  dead, 
but  the  plants  themselves  liave  not  suflered  in 
the  least. — T.   S.mith,  Neiriy. 

Tlic  contribution  upon  the  above  named 

subject  from  M.  Krelage  in  The  G.^rhex  of 
Jan  23,  \i.  88,  is  vei-y  interesting,  but  it  would 
have  been  additi(jnally  valuable  if  a  few  details 
had  been  sup^jlied.  In  what  way  were  the 
plants  in  questiim  covered  up,  and  what  amount 
of  frost  had  they  to  endure  I  These  are  two  im- 
portant questions.  Judging  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, it  will  be  necessary  to  afford  these 
plants  some  slight  protection  when  severe 
weather  is  prolonged.  Last  winter  I  did  not 
protect,  because  tlie  soil  is  warm,  comparatively 


light,  and  well  drained — in  fact  a  soil  in  which 
plants  of  doubtful  liardincss  in  some  gardens 
would  pass  through  the  severest  weather  safely. 
The  result  was  tliat  the  entire  groups  of  some 
species  were  killed  outright,  the  kinds  being 
giandis,  inJnlis,  Saundersi,  maxima  globosa, 
Rooperi,  .sarmentfisa,  pnecox,  itc  A  large 
group  of  the  common  kind  had  all  the  lea\es 
killed,  but  tlie  ]jlants  grew  again,  although  they 
did  not  flower  so  abinidantly  as  usual.  Two 
kinds,  Mac(jwani  and  coralliua,  which  we  have 
regarded  as  tender,  suffered  least.  I  imagine, 
however,  that  the  injury  would  not  have  been 
so  great  merely  from  severe  fro.st.  A  quantity 
of  snow  was  about  the  plants,  and  once  or  twice 
a  jiartial  thaw  melted  this  into  water,  which 
coidd  not  soak  into  the  ground  owing  to  its 
liardness,  but  it  found  its  way  into  the  crowns 
of  the  plants,  and  succeeding  frosts  did  the 
mischief.  Ajiparently,  however,  some  species 
are  more  tender  than  others,  and  tlie  experi- 
ence of  tliis  present  winter,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  yet  possible  to  judge,  confirms  the  supposi- 
tion. A  new  plantation  was  made  last  year  and 
the  plants  grew  strongly.  When  the  severe 
weather  set  in  the  plants  were  protected  with 
Bracken.  They  were  not  covered  entirely,  the 
foliage  being  left  with  the  protective  material 
around  the  base  of  the  plant.  Most  (jf  the 
plants  look  all  right,  but  the  exceptituis 
are  Leichtlini,  the  variety  distachya,  and  a 
species  named  mutabilLs.  The  leaves  of  these 
are  dead,  but  whether  the  plants  are  injured 
beyond  recovery  time  niu.st  prove.  1  have 
never  tried  any  of  the  newer  hybrids,  but  if, 
as  M.  Krelage's  remarks  and  observations 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  they  are  quite  as 
hardy  as  the  hardiest  types,  they  are  valuable 
indeed.  It  might  have  been  thought,  indetd  I 
had  imagined,  that  their  development  and  im- 
provement would  be  attended  with  increasing 
tenderness,  and  doubtless  many  need  only  to 
be  assured  to  the  contraiy  and  they  will  try 
them  extensively.  Every  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  obtain  hardy  varieties,  for  although 
the  kinds  we  now  have  richly  merit  the  little 
care  and  attention  necessary  to  bring  them 
through  the  winter,  it  is  just  these  plant;  that 
are  not  quite  hardy  that  will  be  most  neglected. 
The  varieties  become  annually  more  numerous, 
their  season  of  blooming  is  prolonged,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  if  so  fine  a  fandly  of 
flowering  plants  did  not  receive  the  recognition 
to  which  its  merits  amply  entitle  it. — A.  H., 
Suffolk. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  question  raised 

by  M.  Krelage  (p.  88)  cannot  be  answered  in  the 
way  most  people  would  desire,  yet  one  must  admit 
that  the  hardiness  of  Kniphofias  in  this  country  is 
only  relative,  and  that  they  can  only  be  kept  from 
injury  in  the  colder  low-lying  districts  even  in  an 
ordinary  winter  by  protection.  In  such  a  winter 
as  that  of  18fHl-ill  the  usual  protective  measures 
were  with  us  insufficient  to  save  the  strongest 
crowns,  though,  happily,  few  plants  were  killed 
outright,  the  loss  being  confined  to  the  crop  of 
flowers  due  last  autumn.  When  one  remembers 
the  grand  show  these  plants  make  when  seen  at 
their  best  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
countiy,  the  wish  is  strong  that  such  effects  could 
be  more  general.  The  common  K.  atoides  (I'varia) 
is  appirently  the  hardiest,  and  K.  Macowani  the 
most  tender  kind  we  have:  K.grandis.  too.  suffered 
severely.  With  the  hybrids  mentioned  by  M.  Kre- 
lage I  have  had  no  experience,  but  probably  none 
of  them  are  hardier  than  K.  aJoides,  so  that  they 
will  require  thorough  protection  from  any  con- 
tinuous frost  exceeding  20^  Fahr.— J.  C.  Tallack, 
Liiermere  Park,  Sury  St.  Edmunds. 


Lobelia  fulgens. — The  young  growths  of 
plants  liftid  anil  wintered  in  cold  frames  are  very 
liable  to  damp  off  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  if 
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they  arc  removed  ton  house  where  they  get  a  gentle 
heat,  such  as  may  be  found  in  a  vinery  just  started, 
this  will  stop  the  dampin<r  and  give  them  a  start 
forward.  They  need  not  remain  long  in  heat,  as 
they  simply  want  a  slight  impetus  to  the  roots,  and 
after  this  has  been  given  they  may  be  taken  out 
again,  giving  them  cooler  quarters  for  a  day  or  two 
before  putting  them  back  into  the  frame.  The 
plants  want  watching  and  care  for  a  few  weeks 
from  now  if  a  given  number  of  plants  is  required 
for  beds  or  groups,  as  they  may  be  easily  spoiled 
by  damping  on  the  one  hand,  or  becoming  drawn 
by  heat  on  the  other. — J.  C.  T. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  POTS  AND  TUBS. 

There  are  many  hardy  anrl  half  hardy  plants 
that  would  repay  culture  in  pots  or  tubs  and 
look  more  ornamental  than  some  of  the  things 
that  occupy  our  glass  structures  the  whole  year 
through.  It  is,  however,  quite  the  exception  to 
meet  with  ,an  instance  of  their  culture  in  this 
way.  If  a  plant  is  thoroughly  hardy,  it  may 
perhaps  be  seen  to  advantage  in  the  garden,  but 
if  beautiful  and  slightly  tender  the  probability  is 
that  it  will  be  entirely  neglected.  I  do  not  wish 
to  advocate  anything  in  the  nature  of  coddling, 
as,  apart  altogether  from  that,  there  are  great 
possibilities,  and  we  may  have  hardy  plants  in 
pots  and  tubs,  not  as  miserable  specimens,  but 
vigorous  and  beautiful  in  leaf  and  blossom  and 
fit  to  adorn  any  structure. 

How  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  culti- 
vating lovely  alpine  plants  in  pots.     Such  cul- 
ture popularised  would  induce  hundreds  to  culti- 
vate these  plants,  as  it  is   possible  and  within 
the  reach  of  all  without  great  labour  or  costly 
appliances.     Many  gems  that  are  not  safe  in  the 
border   among   more   vigorous   plants,  or    that 
perish  in   the  dusty  pockets  of  ill-constructed 
rockeries,  can  be  grown  with  the  greatest  ease 
in  pots.     We  need  only  to  pot  them  in  suitable 
soil  and  plunge  them  in  a  bed  oi  soil,  or,  better 
still,  ashes,  and  give  frame  protection  in  winter 
to    preserve    the   pots    more  than   the   [dants. 
With  frames,  however,  tire  pleasure  is  gi-eater, 
because    many    things    can    be    brought    into 
flower    earlier     than     when     growing    in    the 
open    air    unprotected.     Saxifraga    Burseriana 
and   others   tliat  bloom  early  are  amongst  the 
most     delightful   plants    that    we   could  have, 
iloworing  to  perfection  in  a  frame  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year.     Later  on  there  come  the 
Primulas,  and   some   of    the   most   ornamental 
species,  such  as   P.  rosea,  japonica,  floribunda, 
denticulata,  itc,  are  easily  grown,  and  when  in 
flower  will  compjare  favourably  with  tlie  choicest 
occupants  of  glass   houses.     Sojne  plants,  such 
as  Iberises,  Aubrietias,  Saxifraga  Camposi  and 
others,  make  s])lendid  pot  specimens  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  troulile.     If  we  fill  a  pot 
with  go<id    soil   and    dibble   in   thi'ee    or  four 
pieces  of  these,  we  can  leave  the  pots  plunged 
in  any  convenient  place,  and  in  the  ciairse  of  a 
year  we  shall  have  a  plant  hiding  the  pot  that 
contains    it    and    when   in   flower   a   sheet   of 
bloom.     If  hardy  plants  were  more  frequently 
seen  growing  and   flowering   in  this  way,  they 
would  be  still  more  popular,  because,  as  before 
said,  all  can  h.ive  them.     How  much  more  in- 
teresting and  more  instructive  our  spring  and 
early    summer    flower    shows    might   be    if    a 
special    feature    was    made   of    hardy    pl.ants. 
Wliat  little  we  sec  of   hardy  flowers  at  shows 
is  the  display   made   by  a   few  trade  growers. 
This  is  very  well,  but  societies  might  go  further, 
and   by   otfering   liberal    prizes   encourage   the 
growth     of     hardy    plants    in    pots.       Hardy 
plants   in   bloom   in   pots    are    most  useful   to 
those    who    have    laige     glasshouses    to    keep 
gay,  rooms  to  decorate,  and  porches  or  corridors 


to  brighten.  Such  need  not  be  always  grown 
in  pots,  as  that  would  be  detrimental  to  their 
welfare.  It  would  be  a  decided  gain  to  have  a 
nursery  where  plants  could  be  grown  and  other- 
wise prepared  for  pots,  to  be  lifted  when  they 
were  fit,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  nursery 
quarters  again  after  llowering.  The  shelter 
atlbrded  by  an  LJidinary  greenhouse  would  suf- 
fice to  bring  forth  the  tlowers  of  many  plants 
several  weeks  before  they  would  naturally 
appear  in  the  open  air,  and  what  many  desire 
is  to  prolong  the  blooming  season  of  favourite 
plants. 

Throughout  such  winters  as  this  present 
one,  or  the  previous  one,  no  flower  could 
be  more  deserving  of  glass  shelter  than  the 
Christmas  Rose.  It  is  possible,  as  many  do,  to 
give  the  plants  shelter  as  they  stand  in  the  bed 
or  border,  but  all  who  love  their  flowers  can- 
not go  to  tliem  in  winter,  and  possibly  a  care- 
ful system  of  jjot  culture  of  plants  properly 
grown  in  nursery  quarters  would  be  a  means  of 
further  rendering'  the  Christmas  Rose  popular. 
The  Megaseas  or  broad-leaved  Saxifrages  can 
be  strongly  recommended  for  flowering  in  pots 
from  Christmas  onwards  till  those  in  the  open 
air  are  in  bloom.  Good  kinds  are  now  becom- 
ing numerous,  and  there  are  the  older  types 
which  remain  as  some  of  the  finest  hardy-flower- 
ing plants  we  have  in  their  season.  A  small 
amount  of  warmth  suffices  to  bring  them  into 
flower  weeks  sooner  than  in  the  open  air,  and 
they  develop  their  tall  scapes  and  ojjen  their 
numerous  blossoms  unmarred  (as  the  open-air 
flowers  often  are)  by  the  cold  storms  which  frc- 
([ucntly  prevail  at  the  time  they  naturally 
appear.  No  plant  is  more  easily  grown,  and 
large  specimens  with  many  crowns  are  suitable 
for  large  pots,  or  smaller  plants  with  a  strong 
crown,  needing  only  a  0-inch  pot,  may  be  had 
as  desired.  The  jjreparation  of  plants  in  the 
nursery  is  a  simple  matter,  as  the  old  stock 
may  lie  divided  up  to  any  extent,  each  piece 
being  almost  sure  to  grow.  The  value  of  C'am- 
jianula  pyramidalis  for  pot  culture  is  becoming 
more  generally  recognised,  and  during  such  a 
summer  as  that  of  last  year,  plants  in  pots 
appeared  to  better  advantage  than  those  out- 
side. Those  who  grow  this  largely  have  their 
favourite  methods  of  treatment,  some  prefei'- 
riug  to  grow  the  plants  entirely  in  pots,  while 
(jthers  plant  them  out  and  give  them  a  season 
out  of  doors,  1  fting  and  potting  them  up  either 
in  the  autumn  or  spring  previous  to  blooming. 
There  is  certainly  no  statelier  hardy  plant  than 
this  for  flowering  in  pots,  its  blooming  extend- 
ing over  many  weeks.  Many  other  Campanulas 
might  be  similarly  treated.  The  Plantain 
Lilies  (Funkias),  both  green  and  variegated, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  pots.  In  the  first 
place  they  will  furnish  lovely  foliage  to  arrange 
as  a  foil  to  other  flowering  plants.  Some  kinds, 
too,  are  delightful  in  flower.  In  many  gardens 
the  flowers  of  F.  grandiflora  never  come  to  per- 
fection, as  they  appear  so  late  and  are  in- 
variably spoilt  by  a  few  early  frosts.  This, 
then,  is  just  the  kind  for  pot  treatment. 
The  tine-foliaged  kinds  are  so  amenable  to  pot 
cidture,  that  if  we  keep  them  entirely  in  pots 
they  may  be  brought  into  leaf  at  almost  any 
desired  time,  as  they  readily  respond  toartiflcial 
warmth.  The  Day  Lilies,  too,  most  acc(nn- 
raodating  of  haidy  plants,  flower  freely  in  pots 
if  generously  treated,  and  there  arc  variegated 
leave<l  forms,  so  that  a  group  of  pot  jflants 
of  these  alone  in  variety  would  make  a 
]5retty  feature  in  their  season.  Wo  are  now 
finding  out,  too,  that  some  of  the  loveliest  of  the 
Torch  Lilies  or  Flame  Flowers  (Tritomas)  can 
hardly  withstandthe  vicissitudes  of  ourchangeful 
winter  wcathei-,  yet  it   would  be  a  pity  if  such 


fine  flowciingplauts  should  be  left  in  conqjarativc 
obscurity  when  we  might  grow  them  in  pots  or 
tubs,  and  then  with  winter  shelter  have  their 
sunuaer  and  autumn  beauty. 

This  leads  up  to  the  third  suggestion  I  would 
make,  viz.,  that  with  many  of  the  bolder  hardy 
])lants  we  may  go  to  the  ti'ouble,  if  it  can  be 
called  such,  of  growing  them  in  tubs  and  be 
well  repaid.  The  Evergreen  Bays  and  Portugal 
Laurels  were  a  conspicuous  accessory  of  f<irmal 
methods  of  gardening.  In  many  cases  they 
have  disappeared  with  the  .systems  they  charac- 
terised, but  we  might  in  part  replace  them  with 
something  in  haruKmy  with  our  present  day 
ideas.  The  lovely  African  Lily  (Agapanthus) 
in  its  blue  and  white  forms,  nuist  be  grown  in 
tubs  in  order  to  flower  it  to  perfection,  and 
many  already  use  this  plant  largely.  The 
|)rr.ctice  is  worthy  of  extension.  Especially 
in  particular  places  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions we  might  adorn  the  garden  with 
bold  and  stately  plants  who.'-:e  culture  was 
otherwise  not  possible.  Torch  Lilies  in 
tubs  shooting  up  their  spikes  during  the 
cool  autumn  days  are  surely  quite  as  de- 
sirable and  as  meritorious  as  the  charming 
African  Lily.  Cannas,  too,  so  fine  in  leaf  and 
blossom,  arc  excellent  plants  in  tubs.  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  older  kinds  looking  very  effec- 
tive when  so  grown.  They  were  standing  along 
the  margin  of  a  broad  gravel  walk  where  little 
else  of  ornament  but  these  was  possible.  If  the 
older  kinds  were  worthy,  how  much  more  so 
are  those  of  recent  years,  wdiich,  in  addition  to 
fine  leafage,  give  us  glowing  spikes  of  rich  large 
flowers — a  marked  improvement  upon  those 
of  the  old  kinds.  Giant  Grasses,  such  as  the 
Gyneriums,  and  Arundos,  too,  if  we  had  these 
under  control  in  tubs,  would  doubtless  figure 
more  prominently  in  the  garden  landscape  than 
they  usually  do  now,  and  the  hardy  Bamboos, 
wdiich  cannot  be  grown  in  some  places  for  lack 
of  shelter  from  the  cold  cutting  winds  of  spring, 
would  be  found  well  worthy  of  cidture  in  this 
way.  With  hardy  or  half-hardy  types  of  vege- 
tation we  might  create  striking  features  at  an 
annual  cost  considerably  less  than  is  frequently 
expended  in  the  production  of  a  fleeting  display 
of  tender  things.  A.   H. 


ARCTOTISES. 


These  Cape  plants  number  between  forty  and 
fifty  species  ;  they  are,  however,  little  known,  and 
although  many  of  them  have  been  from  time  to 
time  cultivated  in  our  gaidens,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  more  than  half  a  dozen  distinct 
kinds  in  collections  at  the  present  time.  Judging 
from  coloured  figures  chiefly,  the  majority  of 
them  are  of  no  inconsiderable  beauty,  and  could 
they  be  reintroduced,  they  would  form  a  collection 
of  no  small  value,  especially  as  most  of  them 
may  be  grown  out  of  doors  during  the  summer 
months.  The  management  of  Arctotises  from 
year  to  year  is  much  the  same  as  that  required 
for  bedding  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  itc.  The 
liright  colours  of  many  of  the  species  are  more 
intense  with  the  light  and  exposure  in  the  open 
air  than  when  the  plants  are  cramped  in  pots 
in  a  greenhouse.  In  addition  to  a  biUliantmass 
of  colouring,  the  greater  rooting  area  gives  a 
corresponding  wealth  of  rich  grey-green  foliage 
jieouliar  to  the  genus  Aretotis.  Turning  over 
the  leaves  of  Jacquin's  "  Hortus  Schoenbrun- 
ensis,"  where  no  less  than  twenty-five  species  are 
enumerated  and  figured,  one  gets  an  idea  of 
the  great  beauty  of  the  Cape  Aretotis,  and  can 
hardly  help  feeling  that  we  are  deprived  of  a  very 
great  deal  in  th.e  almost  entire  absence  of 
these  beautiful  flowers  from  our  gardens.  From 
stemlcss  to  quite  arborescent  species  they  vary 
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considerably  both  in  habit  and  form.  Tlie  few- 
species  at  present  in  cultivation  are  rarely  used 
to  the  best  advantage  in  outdoor  gardening, 
and  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  see  a  really 
good  display.  Dry  sunny  banks  wliich  are  often 
devoid  of  plant  life  might  be  readily  and  beauti- 
fully clotlied  with  such  species  as  A.  acaulis,  A. 
aureola,  A.  grandiflora,  and  A.  aspera,  all  of 
whicli,  as  stated  above,  may  be  as  easily  managed 
as  the  bedding  Geranium.  Cuttings  maybe  taken 
off  and  rootetl  at  any  time  during  the  summer, 
the  old  ])lants  being  left  to  flower  until  cut  off 
by  tlie  autumn  frosts.  Although  true  sun-lov- 
ing plants,  they  may  l>e  very  effectively  used 
as  a  groundwork  in  .subtro])ical  and  other  beil- 
ding,  where  apparently,  unmindful  of  the  shade 
if  not  too  dense,  they  grow  more  vigorously, 
and  flower  almost  as  freely  as  wlien  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  In  addition  to  the  species 
of  Arctotis,  the  Venidiums,  V.  fugax  (better 
known  under  its  old  name  of  V.  calendulaceum), 
V.  hirsutum  (a  more  robust  species),  Sphenogyne 
speciosa,  a  few  of  the  Gazanias,  Haplocarplia 
Leichtlini  (the  old  name  of  which  is  Gorteria 
acaulis),  Artothecarepens,  and  other  allied  plants 
of  equal  interest  and  beauty  are  all  subjects 
hat  may  be  managed  in  a  way  simihir  to  that 
recommended  for  the  Arctotis  family.  The 
annuals  as  a  rule  produce  seed  freely  and  give 
little  trouble  beyond  sowing  and  harvesting. 
The  following  species  of  Arctotis  are  now  in 
cultivation :  -  - 

A.  ACAULIS,  figured  in  The  Garden,  November, 
1889,  is  apparently  a  very  variable  species,  and, 
according  to  the  '•  Cape  Flora,"  includes  A.  scapi- 
gera,  A.  tricolor,  A.  undulata,  and  A.  speciosa.  The 
form  in  cultivation  is  identical  with  the  plant 
figured  by  Jacquin  as  A.  undulata,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  form  of  this  species.  It  was 
first  introduced  about  1759,  and  was  reintroduced 
from  the  Cape  a  few  years  ago  through  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  As  arock  plant  it  is  by  far  the  best 
of  the  6])ecies,  easily  managed,  and  an  almost  in- 
cessant flowerer  throughout  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn months.  As  the  name  implies,  it  is  almost 
stemlcss ;  the  leaves,  produced  from  short  thick  root- 
stocks,  are  variable  in  shape,  bright  green  above, 
and  woolly  on  the  underside.  The  flowers  are  large, 
of  a  deep  rich  orange,  and  very  attractive.  It  does 
not  ripen  seed  freely,  but  is  easily  propag.ated  by 
side  shoots,  plentifully  produced  on  old  plants. 

A.  ASPERA,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Begister,  t.  ?A. 
is  a  weakly  half-shrubby  species,  with  deeply  cut 
and  wrinkled  leaves  and  creamy  flowers,  purplish 
on  the  outside.  The  variety  arborescens  (figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  i.  6528)  is  better 
known  and  much  more  useful  as  a  late  autumn  and 
-vinter  greenhouse  plant.  In  pots  it  requires  sup- 
port, the  stems  being  too  weak  as  a  rule  to  stand 
alone.  This  enhances  its  value  when  planted  in 
the  open  air,  the  long  straggling  shoots  making  a 
very  effective  groundwork  for  taller  plants.  It  may 
also  be  used  effectively  in  vases  and  hanging  bas- 
kets, the  exquisite  pink  buds  being  very  pretty. 
Cuttings  strike  readily  in  heat. 

A.  AUREOLA. — This  beautiful  species,  introduced 
as  early  as  1710,  and  figured  in  Botanical  Begister, 
t.  32,  is  well  known  in  gardens  as  A.  grandiflora.  It 
grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  and  is  of  a 
shrubby,  somewhat  straggling  habit,  producing  its 
large  handsome  orange  flowers  towards  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  Cuttings  taken  oil  towards  the 
end  of  July  and  August  root  freely  in  a  cold  frame. 

A.  Lbichtlini.\s.\. — This  is  known  in  gardens  as 
A.  speciosa.  The  true  A.  speciosa  belongs  to  A. 
.icaulis,  figured  by  Jacquin,  161.  and  Botanical 
3Sagazine,  t.  2182.  In  habit  it  is  similar  to  A. 
aureola,  but  more  straggling,  and  the  flowers,  not 
quite  so  large,  are  golden-yellow.  It  strikes  readily 
from  cuttings. 

A.  LEPTORHIZA  is  one  of  the  most  striking  an- 
nual plants  we  grow.  The  flowers,  of  a  rich  brilliant 
orange,  are  produced  freely.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  air,  the  plant  being  treated  as  a 


hardy  annual.  A  Minny  spot  should  be  cLo=en 
and  the  seedlings  well  thinned,  so  as  to  allow 
plenty  of  room  for  development. 


PLANTS  FROM  JAPAN. 
When  a.  voyage  from  Japan  necessitated  a  journey 
round  the  Cape,  it  was  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
bring  plants  therefrom  in  good  condition  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day,  for,  thanks  to  the  improved  means 
of  transit,  many  subjects,  bulbs  especially,  reach 
this  country  very  little,  if  any,  the  worse  for  their 
journey.  Of  Lilies,  immense  quantities  are  sent 
every  year  of  Lilium  auratum,  L.  speciosum  Kriet- 
zeri,"  L.  speciosum  rubrum,  and  L.  longiHorum, 
while  lesser  numbers  make  their  appearance  of  the 
varieties  of  L.  auratum,  L.  elegans  in  various  forms, 
L.  Leichtlini,  L.  cordifolium,  L.  Krameri,  L.  Bate- 
manniaj,  L.  Maximowiczi,  L.  odorum,  some  varie- 
ties of  L.  speciosum  other  than  tliose  mentioned 
above,  L.  tigrinum  in  variety,  but  generally  con- 
sisting of  Fortunei.  and  occasionally  some  quite 
unexpected  kind  is  sent  in  quantity,  as,  for  in- 
stance, over  200U  bulbs  of  L.  medeoloides  were  dis- 
posed of  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Lilies  are  all  sent 
in  the  same  way,  each  bulb  being  entirely  covered 
with  a  coating  of  clay,  in  some  cases  half  an  inch 
thick,  which  being  put  on  when  wet  forms  an  air- 
tight mass.  In  packing  them  in  boxes,  the  inter- 
stices between  these  rounded  balls  of  clay  are 
filled  with  soil  of  much  the  same  consistency  in  a 
dry,  powdered  state,  so  that  when  the  box  is  filled 
everything  is  held  securely  in  its  place.  As  a  rule 
the  bulbs  reach  this  country  in  very  good  condi- 
tion, though  occasionally  some  unsatisfactory  im- 
portations will  arrive.  A  kind  of  dry  rot  which 
sometimes  attacks  the  bulbs  seems  to  be  the  most 
fatal  to  the  dift'erent  Lilies,  but  even  then  from 
the  way  they  are  isolated  in  the  boxes  it  is  often 
limited  to  a  few.  Some  travel  much  better  than 
others,  one  of  the  best  of  all  being  L.  longifiorum, 
while  such  kinds  as  L.  odorum  and  L.  Krameri 
frequently  suffer  a  good  deal.  In  the  case  of  L. 
auratum  some  magnificent  bulbs  are  sent  every 
year,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  distinct  forms 
are  to  be  found  among  them  now-a-days,  the  most 
marked  varieties  being  kept  distinct  and  disposed  of 
as  such.  Thus  we  have  rubro-vittatum  or  cruentum, 
for  these  two  names  seem  to  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, virginale  or  Wittei,  and  platyphyllum.  this 
latter  a  grand  form  of  the  Golden-rayed  Lily, 
with  massive  blooms  more  saucer-shaped  than 
in  the  ordinary  kind.  Half  a  dozen  years  ago 
or  thereabouts  platyphyllum  made  its  appear- 
ance in  large  quantities,  but  since  then  it  has  been 
getting  scarcer,  and  this  season  very  few  are  at 
present  to  be  had.  Of  L.  speciosum,  the  bulbs  of 
Krfetzeri  have  occasionally  mixed  with  them  to  a 
very  limited  extent  a  second  white-liowered  variety 
known  as  album  novum,  which  dift'ers  principally 
in  the  colour  of  the  pollen,  that  of  Krsetzeri  being 
dark  brown,  and  album  novum  yellow.  This  last 
is  apparently  a  white-flowered  form  of  L.  speciosum 
punctatum. '  The  bulbs  disposed  of  as  L.  speciosum 
rubrum  are  generally  somewhat  mixed,  the  bulk 
consisting  of  a  good  form  of  rubrum.  much  superior 
to  those  sent  here  by  the  Dutch,  while  interspersed 
with  them  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  occurs  that 
beautiful  rich-coloured  variety  whose  petals  are 
edged  with  white,  known  generally  under  the 
name  of  Melpomene.  In  one  or  two  of  the  latter 
sales,  however,  that  variety  is,  I  see,  offered  sepa- 
rate from  the  ordinary  rubrum,  being  presumably 
selected  therefrom  when  in  bloom.  Of  L.  elegans 
and  its  varieties,  as  with  L.  speciosum.  one  of  the 
forms  at  least  is  much  superior  to  tho.se  generally 
grown  in  Holland.  It  has  a  very  bright  crimson 
flower  and  is  usually  disposed  of  without  any 
varietal  name,  though  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
Van  Houttei.of  which,  in  conjunction  with  another 
variety  (Alice  'Wilson),  a  coloured  plate  was  given 
in  The  Garden,  Xovember  s,  1890.  The  deep 
blackish  red  variety  (cruentum.  or  hajmatochroum) 
occasionally,  though  very  seldom,  crops  up  among 
these  Japanese  importations,  and  so  does  a  very 
distinct  form  of  L.  elegans  known  as  robustum  or 
guttatum,  whose  rich  orange-coloured  flowers  are 


copiously  spotted  with  brown.  I  have  heard  this 
Lily  spoken  of  as  a  hybrid  between  L.  elegans  and 
the  European  L.  davuricum,  but  cannot  say  if  such 
is  its  origin.  The  bulbs  of  L.  Leichtlini  and  L. 
Batemanniic  are,  when  this  last  is  small,  very 
much  alike,  but  L.  Leichtlini  starts  into  growth 
earlier  than  the  other;  in  fact,  sometimes  during 
the  voyage.  Ij.  Ki^meri  is  not  a  good  traveller, 
as  frequently  the  bulbs  reach  this  country  in  a 
decayed  state ;  and  much  the  same  will  apply  in 
the  case  of  the  whitish  bulbs  of  L.  odorum,  which 
are  often  affected  just  at  the  base,  so  that  a  bulb 
which  at  a  first  glance  appears  to  be  sound  will 
fall  to  pieces  when  handled.  Bulbs  of  L.  tigrinum 
Fortunei  from  Japan  are  often  very  large;  in  fact, 
larger  than  an}'  of  the  Tiger  Lily  group  that  I 
have  seen  grown  in  this  country.  They  flower,  as 
a  rule,  grandly  the  first  season,  but  much  weaker 
the  next.  The  numerous  varieties  of  L.  longiflorum 
are  very  ditficult  to  classify,  as  grown  together 
and  under  similar  conditions  many  of  the  points  of 
dift'erence  vanish.  At  all  events,  the  bulk  of  those 
sent  here  from  Japan  represent  one  of  the  best  va- 
rieties—that usually  known  as  Wilsoni — which  is 
much  superior  to  the  typical  L.  longiflorum. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  two  or  three  consignments  of 
Tree  or  IVloutan  Pieonies  were  disposed  of  at  high 
prices,  and  this  season  great  numbers  have  already 
made  their  appearance.  Most  of  them  reach  here 
in  capital  condition,  the  roots  being  tightly  packed 
in  Moss;  while  the  tops  are  allowed  sufficient  space 
for  a  free  circulation  of  air  around,  which  is  as- 
sisted by  holes  bored  in  the  boxes  opposite  these 
air  spaces.  A  great  drawback  in  connection  with 
these  Moutan  Pajonies  is  that  they  are  all  grafted 
on  to  the  roots  of  one  of  the  herbaceous  section, 
the  suckers  from  which  (despite  the  removal  of 
every  bud  previous  to  planting)  are  a  most  intoler- 
able nuisance,  and  need  constant  attention. 

Iris  Ka?mpferi,  or  liEvigata,  is  another  plant 
grown  largely  by  the  Japanese,  and  as  it  stands 
carriage  well,  it  is  sent  here  in  considerable  numbers. 
They  are  grown  in  a  stiff  almost  clayey  soil,  which 
is  always  very  moist,  and  consequently  adheres 
well  together.  The  plants  are  simply  lifted  with 
a  portion  of  the  soil  in  which  they  have  been  grown ; 
in  fact  it  is  of  so  tenacious  a  nature,  that  masses 
of  it  a  good  deal  larger  than  a  brick  are  chopped 
out  each  containing  a  tuft  of  Iris  in  the  centre,  the 
plant  in  this  way  preserved  from  any  injury,  while 
the  mass  of  soil  keeps  it  in  an  even  state  of  moisture. 
These  lumps  of  clay  are  simply  packed  in  boxes 
with  a  little  Moss  to  hold  them  in  position,  and 
travel  well  without  further  trouble.  A  number  of 
distinct  varieties  are  usually  to  be  found  among 
these  Japanese  importations,  both  single  and  double 
flowers  being  represented.  In  colour  the  blossoms 
vary  from  the  purest  white  to  the  deepest  purple, 
besides  which  in  several  of  the  varieties  the  blooms 
are  flaked  and  splashed  in  dift'erent  ways.  These 
last  are  curious  and  admired  by  many,  but  I  much 
prefer  the  self-coloured  forms,  especially  those  of 
rich  decided  shades.  In  planting  this  Iris  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  waterside  plant  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
'S'ariegated  Acers  from  Japan  are  occasionally  to 
be  found  in  the  London  sale  rooms,  but  as  a  rule 
they  do  not  attract  any  very  great  share  of  atten- 
tion. 

While  the  above  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  plants 
sent  here  in  quantity  from  Japan,  lesser  numbers 
of  Chrysanthemums,  Camellias,  and  other  things 
find  their  way  to  England.  In  estimating  the 
number  of  bulbs  that  are  exported  from  Japan,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  large  consignments 
are  also  sent  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

H.  P. 


Centaurea  candidissima  =  ragusina.— This 

plant  is  most  useful  in  the  flower  garden,  giving 
an  effect  not  easily  matched  and  toning  down 
some  of  the  gay  colours.  Stock  raised  from  slips 
or  cuttings  are  more  satisfactory  than  seedlings, 
as  the  leaves  are  more  eft'ective  and  the  plants 
more  uniform  in  size.  It  often  happens,  however, 
that  they  do  not  strike  freely,  as  to  do  this  they 
want  quite  different  treatment  to  that  given  to 
most  cuttincs  of  soft -wooded  stuff,  thev  being  im- 
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patient  of  heat  or  a  moist  and  close  atmosphere.  I 
find,  too,  that  the  later  the  cuttings  are  put  in  the 
better  tliev  root.  Our  present  batch  was  put  in  on 
November  27,  after  having  had  10°  of  frost  on 
them.  The  cuttings  were  put  singly  into  2|-inch 
pots,  and  stood  on  a  disused  flue  at  the  back  of  a 
Fig  house.  So  far  I  liave  not  had  a  single  loss,  and 
most  of  them  are  rooting  nicely.  The  soil  used'  for 
them  is  loam  and  loaf-mould  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions mixed  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand. 
Treated  in  this  way,  there  is  no  need  for  the  very 
excessive  care  in  watering  that  is  so  often  advised. 
—J.  C.  T. 

Borate  laxiflora.— One  hardly  knows  how 
to  speak  of  this  plant,  because,  as  a  plant,  it  is 
one  of  tlie  ng'.iest  weeds  imaginable,  and  yet  I 
know  nothing  more  beautiful  t  han  its  flowers  (which 
are  produced  almost  solitary)  when  collected  into 
small  bouquets,  like  the  shop  bunches  of  Violets. 
The  flowers  vary  slightly  in  colour  in  different  soils. 
but  they  are  always  of  those  pleasing  blues  that 
range  between  the  Nemophila  and  sky-blue.  I  ha\c 
heard  it  called  the  "  Fairy  Borage,"  and  certainly 
no  name  can  be  too  pretty  for  the  flowers  seen 
plucked  from  the  plant.  The  plant  has  several  big, 
coarse,  flat,  wrinkled  radical  leaves.  From  these 
spring  long,  untidy,  sprawling,  rope-like  stems, 
which  in  the  case  of  strong  plants  will  constitute 
a  tangled  mass  of  coarse  herbage  for  a  diameter  of 
3  feet  or  more.  Obviously  this  is  not  a  plant  for 
the  dressed  part  of  the  garden,  and  yet  it  would 
not  only  be  allowable,  but  a  distinct  and  desiralile 
flower  for  the  wild  garden,  or  for  planting  in  the 
hedgerows  and  by  woodland  walks,  where  the 
flowers  might  be  picked  conveniently  and  made 
the  most  of.  And  there  can  be  no  fear  but  that 
this  strong-growing  Borage-wort  will  be  capable  of 
holding  its  own  among  other  herbage  of  a  wild 
nature. — J.  AV. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSE  GLOIRE  DE  DIJON. 

RosABiANS  of  the  present  day  are  in  no  danger 
of  being  off  with  this  old  love  to  have  on  witli 
such  novelties  as  L'Ideal  or  any  other.  We 
have  no  Tea  nor  other  Rose  that  will  clothe  a 
wall,  climb  a  church  tower,  run  up  a  tall  tree, 
or  cover  arch  or  arbour  so  quickly,  nor  furnish 
either  with  so  much  or  such  a  rich  succession  of 
beauty  as  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.  On  a  warm 
wall  or  in  a  sheltered  spot  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose  yields  the  first  Rose  of  summer  and  the 
latest  bloom  in  winter.  It  partakes  more  of 
the  Monthly  Ro.se  than  any  other  of  our  Teas, 
and  by  growing  a  good  many  plants  of  it  in 
different  forms,  sizes,  and  sites,  no  one  need  be 
without  a  bloom  of  it  from  May  to  December, 
and  with  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  well-established 
plants  in  pots,  (Jloire  de  Dijon  under  shelter 
will  yield  Roses  from  January  to  May.  These 
blooms  under  shelter  have  a  grace  of  form  and 
delicate  tint  of  colouring  seldom  found  in  the 
open  air,  unless,  perhaps,  on  a  north  wall.  No 
one  can  realise  the  beauty  and  usefulness  stored 
up  in  this  Rose  unless  he  has  grown  it  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  a  north  wall  as  well  as  in  every 
aspect.  Gather  bouquets  of  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Roses  from  walls  facing  the  four  cardinal  points 
on  the  same  day,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  you  have  four  bouquets  of  different 
Roses.  Of  course  the  difference  is  greatest 
between  Roses  from  the  north  and  the  south. 
But  it  is  not  only  as  a  nimble  clother  of  large 
vacant  spaces  on  churches,  houses,  .stables, 
warehouses,  or  other  buildings,  nor  for  the 
climbing  up  trees  or  the  clothing  of  arches  and 
arbours,  or  the  formation  of  pyramids  or  huge 
rambling  bushes  that  this  Rose  is  pre->!minently 
valuable,  but  .also  for  the  filling  of  beds  and 
borders  in  the  garden  and  the  formation  of  bold 
masses  in  pleasure  grounds. 


Perhaps  the  last  is  the  bolde.st  and  most  strik- 
ingly effective  mode  of  using  the  Gloire  de 
Dijon  Rose.  A  mass  of  twenty,  thirty,  fifty, 
or  a  hundred  plants  on  their  own  roots 
growing  in  rich  soil  ti  feet  or  9  feet  apart,  and 
let  alone  to  bloom  as  they  list,  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  pruning  or  interference, 
would  lighten  up  many  a  sombre  landscape  with 
a  glow  of  colour  and  beauty  that  could  hardly 
be  accomplished  through  any  other  means. 
Contrast  with  sucli  bold  masses  the  prim  Roses 
so  often  seen  perched  on  the  top  of  Briers,  or 
cruelly  primed  into  uniform-sized  dwarfs  in  beds 
and  borders,  and  resolve  to  give  this  Rose  its 
head  in  the  future.  Tliis  fine  Rose  continues 
(take  it  for  all  in  all)  the  best  of  the  Teas,  and 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  members 
of  its  own  family  reputed  to  be  descended 
from  it,  so  that  I  shall  not  mention  them 
here,  nor  place  them  in  competition  with  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  which  still  holds  its  own  as  the 


Rose  Glo'.re  de  Dijou  ou  a  wall.  Engrave  1  for  The 
Garden  from  a  photograph  seut  by  Mr.  R.  V. 
Harcourt,  MalwoDd. 


best  of  all  Tea  Roses,  taking  all  things,  such 
as  hardiness,  vigour,  profusion  and  succe.ssion  of 
bloom,  form  and  colour  and  fragrance  of  bud, 
and  enormous  capacity  of  growth,  into  account. 
D.  T.  F. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 

best  all-round  Rose  that  we  have.  Whetlier 
used  for  jiillars,  arches,  walls  or  trellises,  it  is 
equally  suitable.  It  also  grows  well  upon  any 
stock  or  upon  its  own  roots.  This  Rose  is  very 
hardy  and  has  such  a  large  amount  of  vitality, 
that  it  will  thrive  in  almost  any  situation  or 
sod.  One  of  the  prettiest  effects  obtainable 
with  Roses  can  be  had  by  planting  dwarfs  of 
this  variety  and  pegging  down  the  long  growths. 
In  this  way  you  secure  a  mass  of  flowers  at  one 
time,  and  the  plants  will  continue  to  throw  a 
fairly  large  quantity  all  through  the  seaso;i. 
Gloire  de  Dijon  was  raised  by  Henri  Jacotot  in 
1833,  and  has  been  in  commerce  nearly   forty 


years.  It  says  much  for  this  grand  variety  that 
it  should  still  be  considered  the  best  all-round 
Rose,  notwithstanding  the  many  hundreds  of 
good  kinds  introduced  since  then.  Roses  have 
made  vast  improvement  since  Gloire  de  Dijon 
was  introduced,  and  what  were  then  considered 
good  Roses  would  scarcely  be  looked  at  by  the 
Rose  fanciers  of  to-day.  This  variety  is  one  of 
the  first  to  open  and  the  last  to  go  out  of  flower. 
It  is  this  quality  that  helps  to  make  it  such  a 
favovn-ite,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  perpetual 
bloomers  we  have.  The  flowers  take  a  much 
deeper  shade  of  rosy  fawn  colour  towards  the 
autumn  ;  in  fact,  at  that  time  of  the  year  it  is 
often  difficult  to  di.stinguish  between  this  variety 
and  Bouquet  d'Or.  During  a  fine  and  late 
autumn  the  long  growths  made  eaily  in  the 
season  will  often  break  into  lateral  growths  and 
carry  flowers  at  the  points  of  each  of  these 
shoots  until  long  after  the  first  frosts.  There 
is  no  Rose  that  will  clothe  a  wall  so  quickly  as 
this,  and  certainly  none  that  will  give 
more  general  satisfaction.  The  main  thing 
is  not  to  cut  away  the  long  growths  when 
pruning,  but  to  lay  these  in  and  remove 
sufficient  of  the  older  wood  to  make  room 
for  them.  Under  glass  it  is  excellent,  and 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  Marechal  Niel 
and  other  strong  growers.  From  an  ama- 
teur's point  of  view,  it  is  a  good  one  to  grow 
under  glass,  but  growers  for  market  do  not 
often  plant  this  variety,  because  Marechal 
Niel,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Wm.  Allen 
Richardson,  and  others  give  more  decided 
colours  and  sell  better.  Some  of  the  finest 
plants  of  this  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen 
were  planted  in  an  old  vinery  and  grown 
up  the  supports  similar  to  Vines.  The 
roots  had  access  to  the  inside  and  outside 
borders,  and  with  the  protection  of  rough 
stable  manure  and  straw,  flowers  were 
easily  obtained  at  the  end  of  March  with 
the  use  of  very  little  artificial  heat.  The 
difl'erent  manures  used  for  the  Vines  and 
the  old,  well-drained  border  of  good  turfy 
soil  caused  the  plants  to  do  admirably  and 
throw  the  heaviest  crop  of  good  flowers  I 
have  everseeii. — Ridgewood. 


Planting  Koses  firom  pots — There  is  a 
great  advantage  gained  by  this,  especially 
among  the  more  tender  and  delicate-constitu- 
tioned  Roses,  such  as  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
&c.  Plants  in  pots  are  very  little  dearer. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  from  this 
way  of  planting  is  that  you  can  be  sure  of 
your  Roses  having  a  whole  summer  in  which 
to  grow  and  get  established  before  the  winter 
comes  upon  them.  Plants  may  be  had  in 
5-inch  pots  that  were  grafted  theprevious  spring, 
and  if  they  have  been  kept  in  a  cool  place  and 
simply  protected  from  severe  frost,  they  may  be 
planted  out  at  the  end  of  April,  and  will  then  be 
sure  to  do  well  and  make  nice  bushes  during  the 
ensuing  summer.  Even  if  the  plants  are  small  in 
comparison  with  those  from  the  open  ground,  they 
will  have  what  little  wood  there  is  well  matured, 
and  this  is  much  better  than  stronger  plants  from 
the  open  air  with  a  great  deal  of  their  wood  in  a 
half  or  semi-ripened  state.  One  of  the  main  draw- 
backs in  obtaining  nice  plants  of  the  more  tender 
varieties  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  transplanting  them 
without  their  being  injured  by  severe  weather.  It 
is  not  only  severe  frost  that  must  be  avoided ;  there 
are  the  keen,  drying  winds  of  February  and  March 
to  be  taken  into  "consideration.  I  often  think 
these  are  much  worse  than  any  frost,  unless  it  be  a 
phenomenally  hard  one.  Roses  of  weak  constitution 
are  very  much  affected  by  these  keen  winds,  and 
often  have  the  whole  of  their  sap  dried  out  of  them, 
especially  when  recently  transplanted.  After  they 
have  got  established  they  are  able  to  withstand 
wind   and  wenther   much    better.     Pot  Roses    are 
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generally  grafted,  ami  when  turneil  mit  are  much 
more  likely  to  go  off  upon  their  own  roots  than 
budded  Roses  are.  Although  large  quantities  of 
Tea-scented  varieties  are  grafted  on  the  Manetti 
stock,  and  do  very  well  when  worked  in  this  way, 
it  is  better  to  secure  them  on  the  ISrier  when  pos- 
sible. But  I  would  not  hesitate  to  plant  them  when 
worked  on  the  Manetti  in  preference  to  unripe 
plant.-;  from  the  open  ground.  It  is  strange  how 
very  much  better  the  Tea-scented  and  Noisette 
Roses  thrive  when  grafted  on  the  Manetti  tl-an 
when  budded  on  this  stock. — R. 

Rose  Lamarque  under  glass. — I  agree  with 
"  A.  D."  and  others  in  expressing  surprise  that  La- 
marque  should  be  recommended  for  growing  under 
glass,  and  yet  in  cool  houses  or  verandahs  this 
.Rose  very  often  gives  a  good  account  of  itself.  It 
is  showy  whilst  it  lasts,  and  its  trusses  of  blooms 
and  buds  are  useful  for  the  furnishing  of  vases  and 
tall  glasses.  By  cutting  the  strong  flowering 
shoots  back  so  soon  as  they  have  flowered,  or  rather 
show  good  trusses  of  buds,  and  liberal  treatment  of 
the  roots,  Lamarque  may  be  forced  into  flower 
several  times,  thus  prolonging  the  season  :  but  for 
marketing  or  button-holes,  Lamarque  is  of  no  use, 
though  for  hand  bouquets  small  buds  about 
quarter  ojien  make  a  striking  and  very  pure  white 
addition.  But  the  most  useful  place  for  this  fine 
old  Rose,  which  is,  however,  more  tender  than  the 
Teas,  is  a  south  or  west  wall  in  the  open  air. 
Give  it  head-room  in  such  a  position  and  it  will 
generally  take  very  high  honours,  being  extremely 
showj'  and  valuable  for  cutting  in  bunches. 
Though  also  specially  tender  and  losing  many  of 
its  strongest  branches,  when  protected  during 
very  severe  winters  it  is  seldom  killed,  the 
writer  having  had  the  same  plants  under  his  care 
for  thirty  vcars  or  more. — D.  T.  F. 


half-rotten  litter.  The  feeding  roots  are  not  close 
to  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  I  am  not  an  advocate 
for  using  well-decayed  manure  as  a  protection  to 
Roses ;  nor  do  I  believe  in  letting  the  manure  lie 
on  the  surface  for  any  length  of  time.  Rain  will 
wash  the  juices  of  the  manure  down  to  the  roots 
quite  as  well  when  slightly  covered  by  being  forked 
in,  and  you  are  more  certain  to  secure  the  whole  of 
its  strength,  to  say  nothing  of  appearance.        R. 


AMONG  THE  RO.^E«  IN  FEBRUARY. 
Thanks  to  the  better  maturation  of  their  growth 
during  the  latter  pait  of  last  autumn,  our  Rose 
have  come  through  the  winter  njuch  better  than 
was  the  case  in  l}>00-;il,  when  many  of  the  climbing 
Teas  and  Noisettes  had  the  bulk  of  their  wood 
killed  by  frost,  or  at  any  rate  so  severely  crippled 
as  to  be  of  very  little  service.  I  believe  they  would 
have  been  able  to  stand  it  had  the  growth  been 
better  matured,  but  unfortunately  the  autumn  of 
1S90  was  not  a  very  good  one  for  Roses.  This  year 
they  have  fared  much  better,  and  even  such  tender 
kinds  as  Lamarque  are  carrying  good,  healtliy, 
and  sound  wood.  Usually  this  variety  is  among 
the  first  to  show  signs  of  injury  from  a  hard  winter, 
unless  in  a  very  favourable  and  sheltered  situation 
Dwarf  maiden  plants  of  Marechal  Niel,  Celine 
Forestier,  &c.,  that  are  often  very  much  crippled 
are  perfectly  sound  this  season,  and  yet  we  have 
had  several  frosts  of  over  20°.  It  is  well  to 
look  over  all  Roses  that  were  planted  in  the  autumn 
and  to  see  that  they  have  not  been  lifted  by  the 
frost.  The  soil  requires  to  be  made  firm  around 
them,  but  this  should  not  be  done  directly  after 
a  thaw,  or  the  wet  soil  will  clog  and  cake  too 
closely.  See  that  all  standards  are  made  secure 
and  free  from  swaying  about.  Roses  will  soon  be 
making  new  roots,  and  it  is  very  injurious  to 
standards  when  they  are  allowed  to  sway  about  in 
the  wind ;  it  breaks  and  wrenches  off  the  young 
roots  as  fast  as  they  form.  All  litter,  such  as  hav. 
Bracken,  Fern,  &c.,  that  may  have  been  strewn 
over  and  among  the  tops  of  "the  plants  to  afford 
protection  to  the  wood,  must  now  be  removed.  If 
left  on  any  longer,  it  will  be  apt  to  cause  the  plants 
to  come  on  too  fast  for  their  good,  and  the  young 
growth  will  very  likely  receive  a  severe  check! 
iSucli  litter  also  clogs  about  the  base  of  the  plant 
and  retains  the  moisture  so  much  that  any  sharp 
frost  does  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  plants  were  quite  unprotected  from 
now  onwards.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  anil 
during  March  it  will  be  well  to  mulch  with  well- 
decayed  manure ;  but  I  would  not  place  this  into 
too  direct  contact  with  the  base  of  the  plants,  for 
the  same  reason  as  I  advise  removing  the  wet  and 


SHORT  NOTE.— ROSES. 


Hoses  Lamarque  and  Niphetos.— lu  ;i  rc- 
oeut  number  of  Thk  G.\RnE.N'  some  remarks  were 
made  about  these  two  Roses.  I  Lave  Lamarque 
planted  out  in  a  cold  house,  and  Niphctos  growiuir  iu 
lar.ge  pots  beside  it.  For  quantity  of  bloom  (except 
just  for  a  mouth  in  spring),  Niphetos  is  by  far  supe- 
rior. From  Ijamarque  I  seldom  get  but  one  crop  of 
bloom,  while  from  Niphetos  flowers  may  be  had  till 
very  late  iu  the  autumn.  Many  of  the  flowers  of  La- 
marque are  useless  unless  they  are  well  thinned  or  cut 
in  hiij  trusses,  which  this  Rose  freely  produces. — 
J.  C.F. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


COLEWORTS. 

Ix  ordinary  winters  the  value  of  good  breadths 
of  green  vegetables  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out. 
Those  who  have  a  large  demand  will  find  Borecole 
invaluable,  as  it  will  stand  very  severe  weather, 
and  in  smaller  gardens  it  should  alwa_vs  find  a 
place.  In  private  gardens  Coleworts  are  not  grown 
so  largely  as  by  growers  for  market.  Why  so  I 
cannot  tell,  as  the  hardy  green  Colewort  is  one 
of  our  best,  and  though  not  giving  a  large  bulk  of 
blanched  leaves,  like  the  London  Rosette,  it  is 
much  hardier  and  more  useful  for  late  winter  and 
spring  use.  Some  may  object  to  it  for  spring 
use  on  account  of  its  bolting  as  soon  as  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen,  and  often  before  the  earlv 
spring  Cabbage  conies  in.  I  generally  check  bolt- 
ing of  the  last  lot  by  sowing  at  the  middle  of  July, 
and  planting  out  very  thickly  on  a  north  cold 
border  from  wdiich  a  crop  has  been  cleared.  The 
ground  is  only  lightly  hoed  over,  and  the  plants 
wdien  ready  are  dibbled  into  the  hard  ground,  and 
thus  make  a  sturdy  growth.  They  will  resist  the 
severest  frost,  and  do  not  start  running  so  earlv  in 
the  spring  as  when  grown  under  more  favoural)le 
conditions.  These  small  green  Coleworts  the 
market  gardener  would  hardly  look  at,  as  he  prefers 
the  blanched  Rosette.  The  latter  would  not  stand 
the  severe  weather,  and  in  a  blanched  condition  is 
excellent  for  early  winter  use,  but  not  for  late  or 
spring  cutting.  The  hardy  green,  on  the  other  hand, 
fills  up  the  void  betw-een  the  other  winter  vege- 
t.ables  and  the  spring  Cabbage.  To  keep  Cole- 
wort.s  till  the  Cabbage  comes  in  on  a  warm 
border  is  out  of  the  question.  On  a  north 
border  Coleworts  are  much  later,  and  may  often 
be  kept  back  by  slightly  lifting  them  out  of 
the  ground.  I  have  also  tried  later  sowing,  but 
it  does  not  do,  as  the  plants  must  be  strong 
sturdy  stuff  to  plant  out  at  the  end  of  September, 
or  they  do  not  survive  the  winter.  The  dwarf 
habit  of  the  Colewort  is  its  great  protection,  as 
winds  rarely  hurt  it.  Snow  covers  and  protects  it. 
anrl  when  planted  in  good  time,  using  strong 
plants,  frost  does  little  harm.  Sowing  for  the 
winter  supply  at  three  or  four  dates  frtiin  June  to 
September  is  the  chief  point  of  success.  St.  John's 
Day  Drnmhead  Cabbage  is  a  valuable  kind.  It  is 
broad  and  Hat  with  scarcely  any  stem,  the  head 
resting  on  the  ground,  this  latter  peculiarity  being 
of  great  importance  in  a  wititer  Cabbage,  as  it  is 
better  provided  against  frosts.  As  a  market  varietv 
it  is  less  suitable,  as  the  leaves  are  very  brittle.  I 
find  it  most  \aluable  for  winter  use.  G.  W'. 


that  name  as  being  the  same  as  the  old  Incompar- 
able Dwarf  'White,  but  it  certainly  has  long  been 
in  commerce  under  both  titles,  that  of  Sandring- 
ham  being  an  alias,  as  the  Incomparable  was  in 
cultivation  long  before  the  Sandringham  was  heard 
of.  I  refer  to  the  variety  chiefly  to  ask  whether 
"  A.  Y.  A."  has  the  true  stock.  The  Dwarf  'White 
Incomparable  Celery  is  compact,  solid  both  in 
plant  and  in  stalk,  of  good  Havour  and  crisp,  very 
liardy,  and  stands  longer  before  bolting  tl  an 
any  other  Celery  I  have  ever  grown.  These 
are  all  features  it  is  very  difficult  to  excel  in  any 
novelty,  although  I  will  not  for  one  moment  con- 
test the  fact  that,  good  as  they  are,  they  may  be 
excelled.  I  ventured  not  so  long  since  to  mention 
that  there  weie  numerous  complaints  of  Celery 
being  injured  by  such  continuous  heavy  rains  as 
fell  in  the  late  autumn,  and  was  b}'  one  correspon- 
dent sharply  taken  to  task  for  the  statement.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  now  not  only  how 
far  Celeries  have  withstood  those  heavy  autumn 
rains,  but  also  the  frosts,  especially  those  intense 
hoar-frosts  just  prior  to  Christmas  last.  I  have 
seen  and  heard  of  great  harm  to  Celery  having 
been  done  by  these  frosts,  and  it  would  be  equally 
interesting  to  learn  how  far  one  sort  may  gene- 
rally have  proved  to  have  been  hardier  than  an- 
other. Mere  single  or  isolated  examples  are  not 
sufficient.  Very  general  results  are  needed  to 
enable  us  fully  to  understand  wliich  after  all  are 
really  the  hardiest  Celeiies. — A.  D. 

Chinese  Artichoke.  —  I  hear  nothing  but 
praise  of  this  new  vegetable  from  a  consumer's 
point  of  view,  and  the  more  it  is  used  the  better  it 
is  liked.  This  being  so,  it  has  undoubtedly  come 
to  stay  and  its  cultivation  is  sure  to  become 
general.  "With  me  it  has  proved  fairly  productive, 
for  from  a  single  row  20  yards  long  I  have  obtained 
over  two  bushels  of  tubers,  and  1  anticipate  even 
better  results  this  year,  for  the  tubers  planted  last 
spring  were  very  small,  not  nearly  as  large  as  those 
which  will  be  saved  for  planting  this  year.  No 
doubt  we  shall  hear  after  a  while  of  a  selected 
strain  which  will  produce  finer  tubers,  and  then  the 
only  objection  to  it  will  be  removed,  for  at  present 
the  smallness  of  the  tubers  makes  them  somewhat 
difficult  to  prepare  for  table. — J.  C.  Tallack. 


Dwai-fWhite  Incomparable  Celery.— I  do 

not  know  whether  "  A.  Y.  A.,"  in  his  strong  obser- 
vations respecting  Sandringham  Dwarf  White 
Celery,    regards    the   variety   in   commerce  vuider 


BROCCOLI  SNOW'S  WINTER  WHITE. 
A'EKY  severe  and  most  searching  white  frosts  were 
experienced  at  midwinter  and  subsequently,  and 
much  harm  was  done  to  Brussels  Sprouts.  Savoys, 
and  ordinary  Cabbages,  r.nd  I  should  not  have 
been  surprised  if  the  best  portion  of  Snow's  Broc- 
coli had  also  been  spoilt.  Luckily,  they  have  es- 
caped, and  in  the  course  of  about  ten  days  from 
now  (February  S)  I  hope  to  commence  cutting 
from  plants  in  the  open  in  close  succession  to  those 
lifted  and  forwarded  under  glass.  As  a  rule  this 
well-known  variety  is  not  very  hardy,  but  the  bulk 
of  our  plants  are  located  on  a  south-west  border, 
and  were  put  out  in  close  succession  to  Straw- 
berries, the  ground  being  only  cleared  of  rubbish 
and  not  dug,  while  the  seed  not  being  sown  before 
the  first  week  in  May,  the  plants  put  out  were  not 
at  all  leggy.  From"  the  first  they  grew  steadily, 
and  formed  a  very  sturdy  lot  of  plants,  or  such  as 
will  best  withstand  severe  frosts.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  stems  of  Broccoli  are  the  most 
susceptible  of  injury  from  severe  frosts,  but  these 
may  be  of  the  sturdiest  description  and  well  pro- 
tected and  yet  the  plants  be  rendered  useless  by 
extra  severe  "cold,  the  hearts  or  tops  suffering  the 
most  in. this  case.  Luckily,  our  plants  were  all 
slightly  drawn  or  leaning  "away  from  the  walls, 
and  the  outer  leaves,  instead  of  dropping  down  all 
round,  partly  hung  over  the  hearts,  this  most  pro- 
bably saving  the  latter.  It  may  be  thought  I  am 
somewhat  premature  in  announcing  the  safety  of 
this  particular  breadth  of  Broccoli,  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  being 
fast  boarded  in  and  covered  with  old  lights,  lengths 
of  corrugated  iron  and  mats  being  also  in  readi- 
ness for  "affording  protection  if  need  be  to  any  not 
covered  with  lights.  A  few  more  plants  will  also 
be  lifted  and  replanted  in  rich   soil  under  glass, 
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and  a  very  serviceable  lot  of  hearts  will  be  had.  It 
is  just  now  when  Broccoli  is  very  highly  valued, 
and  our  200  plants  will  more  than  repay  for  what 
trouble  is  taken  with  them.  At  one  time  I  thought 
Snow's  a  much  over-rated  variety,  and  if  sown  in 
March  or  early  in  .\pril,  the  plants  being  liberally 
treated,  they  certainly  do  behave  badly,  the  greater 
part  becoming  worthless  monstrosities.  By  sowing- 
later  there  is  far  less  likelihood  of  the  crop  turning 
out  badly.  A  few  of  the  plants  may  prove  to  be 
mongrels,  or  neither  Broccoli  nor  Cabbage,  but 
even"  these  produce  very  acceptable  hearts  in  most 
instances,  closely  resembling  Chou  de  Burghley. 
It  is  only  right'  to  add  that  all  other  reputedly 
hardy  Broccoli  are  standing  well  this  winter,  or 
better  than  expected.  I- 

Sunwrset. 

Winter  Spinach.— Last  ye:ir  with  many  weeks' 
frost  I  had  better  Spinach  than  I  have  now.  It  is 
the  sudden  clianges  in  the  weather  and  cold  cut- 
ting winds  just  as  a  thaw  occurs  that  cause  the 
mischief.  In  field  culture,  of  course,  shelter  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  here  I  lielieve  the  open  e.\posed 
position  from  the  time  of  sowing  tends  to  create  a 
sturdy  growth,  and  thus  it  is  able  to  withstand  the 
weather.  It  is  possible  to  have  the  ground  too  good 
for  a  winter  crop.  I  find  it  does  best  on  soil  ma- 
nured for  the  previous  crop.  In  fields  the  ground 
may  not  have  been  occupied  for  years  with  Spinach, 
which  therefore  does  better  on  that  account,  as 
when  it  is  often  grown  in  the  same  place  it  rarely 
succeeds.  Another  cause  of  failure  is  growing  in 
too  light  soil  neither  trodden  nor  made  firm.  I  find 
the  harder  the  ground  the  sturdier  the  plants,  and 
more  likely  to  resist  frost.  Market  growers  roll 
their  ground  after  sowing  and  get  good  crops.  I 
like  a  late  sowing  in  the  last  week  in  August, 
sowing  very  thinly.  This  last  sowing  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  till  the  spring-sown  comes  in,  as  it 
does  not  run  to  seed  so  soon  as  that  sown  early  in 
August.— G.  Wythes. 

Horseradish. — The  note  on  the  above  in  The 
Garden  (p.  55)  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  as  the  writer  should  have  explained  that 
the  salesmen  ignore  home-grown  produce.  I  once 
tried  growing  Horseradish  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  could  not  get  half  the  price  in  Covent 
Garden  I  did  in  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
markets.  In  the  two  latter  it  paid  much  better 
than  Potatoes.  1  have  not  got  the  exact  figures  by 
me  at  the  moment,  but  in  the  Shude  Hill  Market  at 
Manchester  from  £8  to  £12  per  acre  was  cleared, 
and  at  that  date  home-grown  stuff  was  preferred. 
I  never  saw  better  Horseradish  than  that  pro- 
duced on  light  soil  he,avilymanured.  Around  Man- 
chester, much  of  the  Horseradish  is  grown  on  sew- 
age farms,  a  rapid  growtli  and  sticks  of  large  size 
being  secured.  When  Horseradish  is  planted  in 
poor  soil  and  choked  up  with  weeds  and  weak 
growths,  it  will  never  pay.  Like  everything  else, 
the  best  results  are  secured  from  the  highest  cul- 
tivation.— S.  B. 

Borecoles. — In  Scotland  these  Kales  are  more 
used  than  in  the  south.  Of  late  years  we  have  had 
some  choice  additions  to  the  list  of  hardy  Kales 
by  the  northern  growers,  Dobbic's  Selected,  C'ulzean 
Castle,  and  Hanan's  Dwarf  Scotch  being  good 
varieties  for  general  use  and  very  finely  curled. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  curled  varieties  are  not 
quite  so  hardy  as  tliose  less  curled,  so  that  in 
growing  for  a  late  supply  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
Cottager's  Kale,  also  Buda  and  Asparagus,  as  these 
are  hardier  and  give  a  lot  of  greens  of  a  mild  and 
nice  flavour.  The  last  named  can  often  be  planted  in 
rows  between  Kaspberries,  Gooseberries  or  Currants, 
as  being  tall  growers  they  require  plenty  of  space. 
I  have  grown  Veitch's  Dwarf  Late  Curled ;  it  is  of 
excellent  flavour  and  hardier  than  many  of  the 
curled  varieties.  Last  season  I  had  this  very  good 
after  the  long  spell  of  severe  weather,  being  on  a 
cold  exposed  border.  The  German  Dwarf  Kale  is 
very  similar  to  the  above  and  very  hardy.  All  the 
Borecoles  require  planting  in  good  time,  sowing 
during  April  and  May.  If  sown  too  early  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed-beds  they  get  checked 
anil   never    make    a    dwarf    growth.      If    ground 


cannot    be    spared    when    the   plants 
enough,  it  will  well  repay  the  cultivator 


are  large 
to  dibble 
into  rows  and  replant  later  when  ground  is 
vacant.  A  late  batch  sown  early  in  May  and  grown 
on  a  north  border,  using  warmer  borders  for  the 
first  and  second  lots,  will  greatly  prolong  the  supply. 
The  Buda,  Asparagus  and  Cottager's  Kale  require 
to  be  sown  early  in  May  or  end  of  April  for  late  use. 
The  variegated  or  garnishing  Kale,  though  highly 
decorative,  is  more  susceptible  to  severe  weather, 
therefore  cannot  be  recommended  for  late  use. — 
G.  W. 


NOVELTIES  IN  VEGETABLES. 
Y.   A."   says  he  should    have    thought 


that 


"A.    Y.   A.'   says 

"  S.  D."  would  have  observed  that  the  tenor  of  his 
article  on  "  Novelties  in  Vegetables  "  was  not  to  par- 
ticularise any  special  kinds.  That  is  the  very  part 
I  did  notice  and  took  exception  to,  as  I  failed  to 
see  the  utility  of  remarks  on  this  and  that  kind  of 
vegetable  being  improved  or  superseded  unless  we 
had  the  names  "of  the  varieties  of  those  that  were 
supposed  to  be  better. 

Some  people  may,  as  "A,  Y.  A."  asserts,  put 
such  faith  in  the  older  kinds  as  to  think  them  not 
capable  of  any  improvement,  but  I  am  not  one  of 
those,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  most  vege- 
tibles  may  be  improved  by  selecting  the  best  to 
seed  from',  and  in  most  it  is  necessary  to  be  parti- 
cular to  keep  a  stock  pure.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  point,  as  sterling  things,  like  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Pea,  were  condemned,  or  spoken  of  as  being 
superseded,  and  I  thought  many  more  besides 
myself  would  like  to  know  the  kinds  that  surpass 
them.  'With  reference  to  Dilliston's  Pea,  it  is  in 
most  lists,  and  may  be  obtained  from  any  large 
seed  firm,  but  most 'likely  it  has  been  many  times 
re-christened.  Kentish  Invicta  I  always  grow,  as 
it  is  good  in  colour,  but  the  best,  if  one  does  not 
mind  waiting,  is  William  I.  Except  for  their 
earliness,  early  Peas  are  of  little  value,  as  they  lack 
richness  and  flavour.  "  A.  Y.  A."  makes  it  appear 
that  I  stated  Chelsea  Gem  and  American  Wonder 
were  unfit  for  early  sowing,  instead  of  which  my 
remarks  relating  to  them  were  just  the  reverse,  as 
they  were  as  follows :  The  dwarf  varieties  are  a 
gain,  and  some  of  them,  one  of  which  is  Chelsea 
Gem,  seem  to  have  a  little  of  the  Marrow  blood  in 
them,  and  we  must.  I  think,  be  content  with  that 
little,  as  Marrow  Peas  will  never  do  for  early 
sowing  outdoors.  This  statement  as  then  made 
by  me,  none  acquainted  with  shrivelled  seed  or 
Marrow  Peas  will  controvert,  as  every  gardener 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  they  decay  in 
the  ground  if  put  in  much  before  the  end  of 
February  or  March.  Sandringham  Dwarf  Celery 
may  have  had  its  day  with  "  A.  Y.  A.,"  but  not  so 
with  me,  and  I  know  that  it  is  still  valued  in  some 
gardens.'  The  tall  sorts  are  a  mistake,  and  this 
every  winter  conclusively  proves.  Veitch's  is  a 
fine  Celery,  and  a  compromise  between  the  tall  and 
dwarf,  as'it  is  of  medium  height.  S.  D. 


Raising  Broad  Beans  under   glass.— In  a 

oeneral  way  Broad  or  Longpod  Beans  are  sown  in 
the  open,  b'ut  for  the  earliest  gathering  it  is  quite 
worth  while  raising  them  under  glass,  as  the 
trouble  and  labour  are  very  little,  neither  is  much 
space  occupied,  as  quite  a  moderate-sized  shallow 
box  will  hold  sufficient  to  plant  a  large  piece  of 
ground.  The  way  I  always  treat  them  is  to  have 
some  sifted  leaf  soil  or  other  very  light. fine  mould, 
and  sow  on  that  and  then  cover  without  watering, 
for  if  made  wet  the  seed  is  apt  to  rot  as  soon  as  it 
swells  To  aid  germination  a  little  warmth  is  neces- 
sary, and  that"  may  be  afforded  by  standing  the 
box  in  a  close  pit  or  frame  or  any  house  at  work, 
but  as  soon  as  the  Beans  show  through,  the  box 
should  be  stood  up  close  to  the  glass  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  drawn.  Unless  the  weather 
is  quite  fine  and  warm,  the  middle  of  March  is  soon 
enough  for  planting  out.  and  this  is  easily  done  by 
drawing  a  wide,  deep  drill,  or  setting  them  out  by 
the  side  of  a  line  by  the  aid  of  a  trowel,  as  they 
lift  with  good  balls  and  plenty  of  soil  adhering  to 
the  manv  roots  they  form,     Ti;e  Mazagan  used  to 


be  considered  the  first  early,  but  the  Seville  Long- 
pod  comes  in  before  it.  My  favourite,  however, 
for  first  picking  is  Beck's  Green  Gem,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  sowing  and  rearing  under  glass,  and 
planting  out  on  a  border,  as  it  is  so  very  dvvarf  and 
compact,  growing  only  about  a  foot  or  15  inches 
high,  and  bearing  profusely  all  up  the  stem.  The 
colour,  too,  of  the  Beans  is  good  when  cooked,  and 
they  are  by  some  considered  quite  large  enough 
for 'table.— 'j.  Sheppard. 

Early  Cauliflowers.— The  winter  has  been 
such  that  very  few  t^auliflower  plants  out  in  the 
open  will  have' escaped,  and  unless  good  provision 
has  been  made  bv  potting  a  stock  up  or  pricking 
out  a  let  into  cold  frames,  most  gardens  will  have  a 
short  supply.  If  seed  be  sown  at  once  in  heat 
there  need  "be  but  little  loss  of  time,  as  by  care- 
fully attending  to  plants  that  are  so  raised  they 
turn  in  very  quickly,  and  afford  nice  early  heads 
for  cutting.  The  way  to  manage  is  to  have  a  shal- 
low box  and  fill  it  with  fine  rich  mould,  which 
should  be  pressed  quite  firm  and  smooth,  and  the 
seed  be  then  sown  and  just  covered  with  soil.  If  the 
box  is  then  placed  in  a  warm  house  the  seedlings  will 
soon  be  up,  and  directly  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  they  should  be  pricked  out  on  a  little 
fermenting  material  in  a  prepared  frame  and  kept 
close  for  a  few  days  to  give  them  a  start.-  S.  D. 

Early  Brussels  Sprouts.— I  was  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Iggulden  object  to  the  large,  coarse  Brussels 
Sprouts  so  much  grown  for  sale.     This  vegetable 
of  late  has  received  several  notices  in  The  Gar- 
den.    At  p.  75  "  S.  D."  strikes  the  right  note  when 
he  states  he  hopes  that  the  moderately  sized,  firm 
sprout  will  not  be  crossed  with  the  large  or  coarser 
type.     I  am  afraid  that  has  been  done  to  a  great 
extent,  as  some  are  very  large  and  open  with  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  thickly  set,  firm,  hard 
sprouts  that  were  more  plentiful  years  ago.     Size 
in  most  things  is  now  preferred  to  quality,  but  we 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves,  as  in  judging 
vegetables   how  seldom  do   we   hear  a  complaint 
as  to   size  when   quality  is  often  overlooked— in- 
deed quite  secondary.  The  greatest  difficulty  exists 
in  getting  a  small,  compact,  hard  sprout  early  in 
the  season,  there  are  now  so  many  of  the  coarser 
kinds  in  the  market ;  indeed  it  is  the  fashion  to 
grow   the    large,   loose,   and   very   much    inferior 
flavoured  kinds.     The  old  imported  is  one  of  the 
best,  but  I  have  found  even  this  of  late  years  so 
deteriorated,  that  I  begin  to  question  if  it  has  not 
got  some  of  the  new-fashioned  strain  in  it.     I  still 
rely  on  this  for  the  main  crop,  but  not  for  early 
work,  the  best  kind  for  that  purpose  being  Paris 
Market,   a   dwarf   early   kind,   the   stems   thickly 
covered  with   small  bullet -like  sprouts.     I  like  it 
better  than  any  other  variety  for  early  sowing,  as 
the  sprouts  never  run  large.     The  great  advantage 
of  the  Paris  Market  Sprout  is  its  dwarf  habit,  as  in 
most  gardens  there  is  a  difficulty  in  finding  room 
at  planting  time  for  the  numerous  vegetables  re- 
quiring attention.     I  give  it  2  feet  each  way  and 
it  does  well,  or  rows  may  be  planted  between  Po- 
tatoes.    I  never  attempt  to  keep  the  eariy  grown 
lot  raised  in  heat  after  the  new  year ;  sometimes 
when   wanted   in    quantity  they  are   used    much 
eariier.     Good  ground  deeply  cultivated  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  good  sprouts,  and  the  seed  should  be 
sown  as  eariy  in  February  as  possible ;  those  who 
only  want  a  few  rows  may  sow  in  boxes  in  a  frame 
or  pit   but  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  broadcast  on  a 
bed  made  of  leaves  and  stable  litter  where  a  gentle 
heat  can  be  maintained,  sowing  thinly.     As  soon 
as  the  rough  leaf  is  made  the  seedlings  should  be 
transplanted  into  lines  H  inches  apart  and  3  inches 
from  plant  to  plant.     This  should  be  done  in  the 
frames  they  occupy  or  in  an  old  hotbed.     The  soil 
of    the    bed    should    be    made   firm,  so   that   the 
plants  can  be  lifted  with   good  balls  of  soil.      A 
trowel   should  be  used  for  planting  them    out.  - 
S.  H.  B.  


SHORT  NOTE.— KIT C BEN. 

Sprout'ng  BroecoH  — It  is  only  in  very  severe 
weather  that  this  succumbs  to  frost.  I  have  not  lost 
a  plant  this  season,  and  it  is  gi-own  m  sinsle  rows 
'between  fruit  trees,  the  Purple  Eariy  Sprouting  now 
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produciug  plenty  of  sprouts.  The  late  Purple  Sprouting 
will  continue  the  supply  through  March  and  April. 
Thi  White  Sprouting  is  less  hardy,  though  of  a  better 
cjlour.  I  sow  in  May,  giving  much  the  same  tr.Nit- 
ment  as  for  Broeeoli.  JBy  planting  on  hard  ground  not 
manured,  the  plants  are  smaller  and  better  able  to 
i^-sist  frost. — G.  Wytdes. 


I.N- 


Chrysanthemums. 

PROPAGATING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
an    article   which    appeared   recently  in    The 
G.\RDEN  tlic  writer  advised  that  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings  be  put  into  warmth  in  order  to  induce  the 
quick  formation  of  roots.     In  the  case  of  cuttings 
inserted   from   the   middle  of   March    onwards,   I 
admit  that  artificial  heat  is  beneficial  and  indeed 
necessary,  as  the  season  being  so  far  advanced,  the 
gain  of  a   week   only  in    getting   tbem   rooted  is 
important.     But  e.xcept   in  the   case  of  pompons, 
very  few  Chrysanthemum  growers  would  think  of 
deferring  propagation  to  so  late  a  period.     Those 
wlio    grow   for   the   production   of  large    blooms, 
especially  for  e.^hibition,  I  am  aware,  make  a  point 
of  getting  young  plants  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it 
is  significant  that   the  most  successful  e.xhibitors 
recommend  quite  cool  treatment.     If  they  can  get 
blooms  of  the  highest  quality  by  this  method,  it  is 
evident  that  Chrysanthemurii  growers  generally  do 
not   need  to  pursue  any   other.     A  noted  grower 
once  remarked  in  The  G.\eden  that  the  advantage 
in  time  apparently  gained  by  the  formation  of  roots 
was   lost   in   the   slight   check   which   the   rooted 
cuttings   must   necessarily    sustain   in    hardening 
them  off  as  well  as  through  the  slight  weakening 
effect   produced  by  the    application   of    artificial 
warmth.     Be  this  as  it  may,  striking  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  warmth  I   consider  only  justifiable  when, 
through  unforeseen    circumstances   perhaps,   they 
cannot  be  got  in  at  the  time  which   the  grower 
fixes  for  so  doing.     It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  cuttings  of  some  kinds  are  not  ready  when  the 
accustomed  date  arrives  for  inserting  them.     Not 
a  few  varieties  are  shy  in  throwing  up  suckers,  and 
one  cannot  take  them   until  perhaps  a  fortnight 
later  than  he  would  wish  to.  In  such  a  case  puttino- 
the   cuttings    into    warmth    wouhl   be     excusable 
and  might  be  of  service.     I  confess  that  I  should 
be  tempted  to  do  so  myself.     For  the  production  of 
big  blooms  it  is  of  course  indispensable  that  the 
cuttings  be  put  in  towards  the  close  of  the  year  at 
the  latest,  but  in  a  general  way  I  consider  that 
the  first  week  in  February  is  quite  early  enough. 
A  very  good  cultivator  in  "this  neighbourhood  tells 
me  that  although  he  makes  a  practice  of  putting 
in  cuttings  at  the  latter  end  of  December  and  early 
in  January,  he  gets  in  a  general  way  quite  as  good 
blooms  from    plants   that   are    struck   about   the 
middle  of  February.    The  earlier  the  cuttings  are 
rooted,  the  longer  the  season  for  the  plants  to  grow 
in,  and  as  they  have  to  be  repotted  when  needful, 
they  of  course  come  into  their  blooming  pots  at 
the   commencement   of  the  summer.     The  conse- 
quence is  that  they  become  root-bound  just  at  the 
most   trying   time   of  year  for   Chrysanthemums. 
Unless  plants  in  this  condition  get  the  best  of  care 
iluringhot  .spells  of  weather  they  are  sure  to  re- 
ceive a  check,  losing,  perhaps,  a  good  portion  of 
their  lower  leaves,  the  blooms  also  being  deficient 
in  quality.     With  later  propagation  the  final  shift 
is  deferred,  so  that  the  plants  are  just  working  into 
the   new  soil  as  the   days   reach"  their  maximum 
length.     For  ordinary  decoration,  where  the  exhi- 
bition standard  of  quality  is  not  aimed  at,  I  think 
the  latter  date  for  propagating  is  preferable.     In  a 
cool  house  or  frame  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  will 
make  roots  and  be  ready  'for  potting  off  in  six  weeks, 
that  is,  if  they  get  good  attention.     It  is  surjarisint^ 
what  a  difference  a  little  neglect  or  indiscretion  in 
watering  makes  in  the  time  required  for  the  cuttings 
to  make  roots.  From  the  moment  they  are  inserted 
the  soil  must  never  become  in  tlie  slightest  deoree 
dry,  and  yet  it  should  at  no  time  be  heavily  watered. 
If  just  the  right  amo  int  of  moisture  can"  be  main- 
tained, roots  will  be  formed  in  much  less  time,  and 
this  quick  rooting  will  make  itself  felt  in  the  health 


and  progress  of  the  young  plants.  For  striking 
Chrysanthemums  nothing  can  equal  handlights 
placed  on  ashes  or  cocoa  fibre  in  a  light  house. 
During  dull  days  the  cuttings  get  more  light 
than  in  any  other  w.ty,  and  they  are  consequently 
more  easily  kept  in  a  sturdy  condition  than  when 
cases  or  frames  are  employed. 

The  best  cuttings  are  undoubtedly  those  that  push 
through  the  soil  at  .-i,  little  distance  from  the  stem, 
but  I  often  take  those  that  come  from  the  old 
wood,  and  although  I  am  aware  that  many  have 
an  aversion  to  using  this  kind  of  growth,  I  "cannot 
say  that  I  have  ever  remarked  any  difference  in 
the  quality  of  bloom  they  produce.  .Stem  cuttings 
are  not  usually  as  strong  as  those  that  push  from 
the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  that,  I  think,  is  the 
only  Vrtlid  objection  to  using  them.  If  I  had  suffi- 
cient space  I  should  nevei  ;,ut  more  than  one  cut- 
ting in  a  pot,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  in  this 
way  the  young  plants  make  more  rapid  progress 
than  when  they  have  to  be  separated  before  repot- 
ting. There  is,  moreover,  much  less  care  needed, 
as  root -disturbance  invohes  much  attention  in  the 


often  done.  The  foliage  is  made  very  wet,  and  the 
chances  are  that  a  considerable  amount  of  mois- 
ture remains  on  it  through  the  night,  and  I  know 
of  nothing  that  enfeebles  the  cuttings  so  much  as 
this.  I  always  use  a  small  can,  and  placing  the 
forefinger  over  the  spout,  can  thus  dribble  the 
water  in  where  needful  without  wetting  the  foliage 
to  any  great  extent.  This  may  seem  a  very  small 
matter,  but  plant  culture  is  composed  of  such,  and 
I  have  more  than  once  experienced  the  ill  effects  of 
overhead  watering  under  such  circumstances.  For 
a  day  or  two  after  putting  in  the  cuttings  I  keep 
them  quite  close,  as  this  fills  them  up  with  sap, 
but  from  that  time  until  roots  are  formed  they  get 
air  every  morning,  just  as  the  atmosphere  is  more 
or  less  charged  with  moisture.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary  both  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  cuttings 
healthy  and  dwarf  and  warding  off  mildew,  which 
invariably  attacks  them  in  an  atmosphere  that  is 
overcharged  with  moisture.  J.  C.  B. 
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matter  of  watering,  shading,  and  ventilating  until 
the  rooted  cuttings  have  got  well  hold  of  the  fresh 
soil.  Where  considerable  quantities  of  j^lants  are 
required,  economy  of  space  is  generallva  considera- 
tion, and  2J-inch  pots  must  then  be  "used  I  pi-t 
four  cuttings  into  a  pot,  just  allowing  enough  space 
to  admit  of  each  one  standing  free  of  its  neitrhbour 
and  in  this  way  only  admitting  as  much  air  as  is 
consistent  with  keeping  the  foliage  from  fla^u-ing 
I  keep  the  cuttings  as  sturdy  as  it  is  possible'^to  do 
under  the  circumstances.  I  may  observe  that  if 
once  a  leaf  flags  either  from  want  of  moisture  ex- 
posure to  sunshine,  or  currents  of  air,  so  su're'lv 
will  that  leaf  decay  prematurely.  It  is  therefore 
of  iinporiance  that  even  in  the  cutting  staoe  the 
foliage  sliould  never  lose  its  freslmess.  Tlie  soil 
must  be  light,  and  it  is  better  that  it  should  have 
been  dried  before  using,  as  there  is  then  less  lia- 
bility of  Its  becoming  close  and  sour.  I  see  but 
httle  use  in  employing  a  rich  compost,  as  the  youn" 
plants  do  not  remain  in  it,  and  the  primary  objec't 
IS,  of  course,  the  free  production  of  roots  "  As  re- 
gards watering,  this  should  always  be  done  at^he 
beginning  of  the  day  and  in  dull  weather.  I  am 
much   against  sprinkling  with  a  fine  rose,  as    is 


PLATE  844. 

MABIPOSA  LILIES. 

(with    a    coloured    plate    of    calochortus 

FLAVUS.*) 

The  Mariposa  Lilies  have  long  been  favourites 
in  the  hardy  and  half-hardy  bulb  garden,  and 
although  one  does  not  see  them  (juite  so  often 
in  small  gardens  as  could  be  desired,  tliey  are 
making  steady  headway,  and,  witli  the  re-intro- 
duction  of  old  and  the  addition  of  new  species, 
may  soon  become  almost  as  popular  as  tlie  Tulip 
or  the  Daffodil.  There  are  something  like  thirty- 
six  species  known  to  botanists  at  the  present 
time,  including,  of  course,  the  section  Cyclo- 
bothra.  These  are  widely  distributed  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  New  Woild,  California 
lieing  the  chief  centre.  As  a  whole,  they  form 
one  of  tlie  most  exquisite  groups  of  hardy 
bulbous  plants.  The  colours  are  so  varied  and 
so  beautifully  blended,  and  yet  withal  so  rich 
and  distinct,  as  to  make  them  verj'  effective. 
Could  the  fallacy  regarding  their  cultvation 
be  removed,  they  would  be  more  popular. 
Excepting  the  Mexican  species,  which  are, 
fortunately,  few,  Calochorti  may  be  described 
as  liardy  bulbs,  and  if  treated  witli  ordinary 
care  will  continue  to  flower  with  great  freedom 
for  many  years.  An  ordinarily  warm  border 
facing  south  will  suit  them  admirably.  Tlie 
soil  should  he  light  and  rich  and  at  a  good 
angle,  so  as  to  drain  oS'  superfluous  moisture. 
The  bulbs  sliould  be  planted  early  in  autumn 
after  having  been  dried,  and  I  would  recommend 
if  pos.sible  lifting  annually  as  soon  as  the  bulbs 
are  ripe,  keeping  out  of  the  ground  for  a  few 
weeks  and  again  replanting. 

C.  ALBUS. — A  charming  species  belonging  to  the 
Cyclobothra  section,  and  more  amenalale  to  ordi- 
nary cultivation  than  most  of  the  species  grown 
in  gardens.  It  resembles  C.  pulchellus  of  the  same 
section,  but  the  flowers  of  C.  albus  are  larger,  the 
petals  both  longer  and  broader,  the  nodding  flowers 
of  a  whitish  colour,  with  a  pui-plish  base,  and 
marked  towards  the  centre  with  a  shallow  pit, 
covered  with  hairs.  The  flowers,  I  believe,  last 
longer  than  those  of  any  other  species.  This  may 
be  planted  in  the  open  border  without  much  fear 
of  failure,  unless  the  soil  be  of  a  particularly  stiff 
nature.  It  is  a  native  of  California,  ranging  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Sonoma  County  and  the  foothills  of 
Sierra  Nevada.  Howering  in  May  and  June.  It  in- 
creases fairly  rapidly  by  offsets  and  seeds,  which 
ripen  freely  and  produce  good  flowering  bulbs  in 
three  years.  These  require  careful  handlingandlight 
rich  soil  during  the  first  two  3'ears,  after  which 
they  may  be  planted  in  the  general  collection. 


*  Drawn  for  The  (tArden  by  Miss  Low  in  Messrs. 
Krelage's  nursery,  at  Haarlem.  September  5,  1891, 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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C.  Benthami.— A  somewhat  rare,  but  pretty 
dwarf  species  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Mari- 
posa to  Butte  Counties,  California.  It  is  tlie  Cy- 
clobothra  elegans  var.  luteus  of  Bentliam  PI. 
Hartw.,  p.  33S.  It  grows  from  4  inches  to  8  inches 
high,  the  leaves  lung  and  narrow.  The  flowers,  of 
a  rich  citron-yellow,  often  deep  brown  at  the  base, 
and  densely  covered  with  yel.ow  hairs,  are  erect, 
from  three  to  six  in  an  umbel,  and  produced  in 
June  and  July. 

C.  Ga5RULB0S. — A  dwarf  species,  rarely  exceed- 
ing t)  inches  in  height,  producing  umbels  of  three 
to"  five  large  flowers  of  a  bright  lilac,  dotted  and 
lined  with  dark  blue,  the  gland  at  the  base  being 


sery  of  J.  C.  Tate  in  July,  18,37.  Mr.  Tate  received 
the  bulbs  from  Jlexico.  It  represents  a  form  of 
the  genus  Calocliortus,  in  which  the  flowers  are  up- 
right, and  the  petals  have  an  outward  curve  in- 
stead of  an  inward  curve.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
this  more  nearly  allied  to  Fritillaria  th  in  most  of 
the  other  members  of  the  genus.  If  this  differ- 
ence, says  Dr.  Lindley,  were  always  accompanied 
by  the  presence  of  bulbs  iu  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
and  bracts,  it  mi^dit  make  a  uew  genus.  C'.  fuscus 
does  not  appear  to  produce  these  bulbils,  although 
in  other  ways  agreeing  with  C.  fiavus.  When  first 
introduced,  it  was  supposed  to  be  Fritillaria  bar- 
bata  of  Kunth.     It  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  hardy  as 


C.  LILACINUS.— This  species,  although  not  per- 
haps as  showy  as  most  of  the  others,  is  well  worth 
growing  on  account  of  its  distinct  habit  and  curious 
iiairy  flowers.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, tab.  5804,  but  from  a  weak  specimen  produc- 
ing only  one  flower,  and  not  at  all  characteristic 
of  C.  liiacinus.  The  stem,  from  (i  inches  to  8  inches 
high,  is  bulbiferous  near  the  base,  has  a  long  con- 
spicuous bract  about  half  way  up,  and  bears  from 
four  to  ten  pale  lilac  flowers,  purplish  nearthe  base. 
It  is  a  native  of  hillsides  about  San  Francisco  and 
northward  at  the  Geysers,  flowering  in  June  and 
July. 

C.  LONGIBAKBATUS. — A  curious  species  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  It  grows  about 
a  foot  in  height,  the  stem  bearing  one  to  three  pale 
purple-lilac  fiowers  each  1  inch  to  \\  inches  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  dark  purple  .stripe  across  the  base  of 
each  petal,  and  a  long  beard  just  above  it.  Flower.s 
in  July. 

C.  LUTEUS.— This  is  a  very  handsome  and  vari 
able  species,  growing  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in 
height,  but  faulty  as  a  garden  plant  in  producing 
such  weakly  flower-steius,  that  a  support  is  neces- 
sary even  'in  the  most  sheltered  gardens.  The 
leaves,  much  shorter  than  the  stems,  are  usually 


Calochortus  veuustus. 


covered  with  a  pretty  fringed  scale.  It  flowers  in 
July.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  rarely  more 
than  one  to  each  bulb.  Native  of  California.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  C.  glaucus  of  Kegel. 

C.  ELEGANS. — A  fine  dwarf  species,  found  by 
David  Douglas  in  1820  on  the  sub-alpine  regions  of 
the  dividing  ridge  of  the  American  Continent.  It 
seems  to  be  extremely  variable.  In  the  valleys,  he 
tells  us,  it  ranged  in  height  from  4  inches  to  8 
inches,  while  on  the  mountains,  near  the  verge  of 
perpetual  snow,  it  did  not  e.xceed  1  inch  or  2  inches. 
It  has  a  solid  sub-globose  bulb,  the  stem  simple, 
bearing  three  to  five  diooijing  flowers,  white  or 
greenish  white  with  a  purplish  base,  bearded,  but 
not  ciliate.  The  gland  is  covered  by  a  fringed 
scale.  The  narrow  leaf  is  longer  than  the  flower- 
stem,  smooth,  and  nerved.     It  flowers  in  June. 

C.  PLAVirs. — The  beautiful  species  figured  on  the 
accompanying  coloured  plate  has  again  been  re- 
introduced, we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  -state.  It 
first  flowered,  we  are  told,  in  the  Sloane  Street  n>ir- 


most  of  the  Calochorti,  but  it  will  be  found  to  do 
well  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall.  It  is  also  known 
as  C.  pallidus  and  C.  luteus  {Botanicxl  Register , 
tab.  1GG3). 

C.  Geeeni. — A  fine  bold  species  of  recent  intro- 
duction growing  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  pro- 
ducing from  three  to  five  large  clear  lilac  fiowers, 
barred  below  with  yellow  and  purple,  and  often 
loosely  covered  with'long  hairs.  The  leaves  are  an 
inch  long, broad,  glaucous  green, pointed.  A  very  free 
flowerer"  opening  early  in  June.  Native  of  Siskiyon 
County,  California. 

C.  Guxsisoxi  somewhat  resembles  C.  Nuttalli, 
but  has  larger  flowers,  of  a  bright  lilac,  yellowish- 
green  below  the  middle,  where  they  are  banded 
and  lined  with  purple.  This  species  is  easily  man- 
aoed,  and  is  one  of  the  most  effective  in  small 
groups  ;  the  flower-stems  being  pretty  stout,  they 
are  not  so  liable  to  damage  from  winds,  &c.  A  na- 
tive of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  Wyoniing  to  New 
Mexico,  flowering  with  us  in  July, 


Calochortus  flavus. 

very  narrow  and  pointed  and- of  a  rich  glaucous 
o-reen.  The  flowers  vary  from  one  to  six  to  a 
stem,  and  from  2  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter ; 
the  petals  fan-shaped,  varying  from  yellow  to  deep 
rich  orange  and  lined  with  lirownish-purple  below 
the  middle,  where  it  is  usually  hairy.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1831,  and  is  widely  distributed  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  very  variable  in  colour  and  markings, 
and  may  possibly  be  a  form  of  C.  venustus.  In  the 
variety  citrinus  the  whole  flower  is  rich  lemon-yel- 
low with  a  central  circular  brown  or  purple  blotch, 
and  in  the  variety  oculatus  the  flowers  vary  from 
white  and  lilac  to  ye'low  with  a  dark  brown  spot. 
Flowers  June  and  July. 

C.  MACROCARPUS.— A  tall,  very  handsome  large- 
flowered  species,  first  discovered,  we  are  told,  by 
David  Douglas  in  June,  1825,  during  an  excursion 
to  the  undulating  dry  barren  grounds  around  the 
o-reat  falls  of  the  Columbia  River  aiul  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  low  hills  between  them  and  the  Grand 
Rapids.  He  found  it  again  the  summer  following 
growing  in  great  luxuriance  in  the  mountains  near 
the  sources  of  the  Columbia  in  rich  light  soil.  It 
grows  from  IJ  feet  to  2  feet  in  height,  rarely  bear- 
Tng  more  than  one  flower  to  each  stem.  The  flowers, 
each  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  are  purplish 
lilac,  somewhat  paler  at  the  base  and  with  greenish 
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mid-vein.  Anthers  invariably  deep  puriilc.  Stem 
leaves  three  to  five,  narrow,  short  and  strongly 
nerved.  Of  jjeculiar  habit,  but  a  very  showy  plant 
and  well  deserving  a  p'ace  in  the  collection.  It  is 
quite  as  hardy  as  C.  albus,  which  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  easily  managed  of  this  genus. 

C.  MADRENSIS. — A  handsome  little  species  with 
bright  orange-yellow  flowers  and  a  tuft  of  deep 
orange  hairs  at  the  base  of  each  segment.  It  rarely 
exceeds  a  span  in  height,  the  stems  bearing  seseral 
flowers  in  a  loose  head.  A  native  of  the  Pine 
p'ains  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It 
fl  wers  in  August  and  September.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Uojn}  Gardens,  Kew,  in  1S!)0. 

C.  Maweasus. — Named  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin 
in  honour  of  Mr.  Maw  of  Crocus  fame.  It  is  the 
C.  elegans  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  597(>,  but 
this  name  appears  to  ha^•e  been  previously  adopted 
by  Pursh  for  an  entirely  different  plant.  C.  Mawe- 
anus  is  a  low,  usually  much-branched  plant,  vary- 
ing from  3  inches  to  9  inches  in  height,  and 
bearing  from  four  to  six  bell-shai^ed  flowers,  each  1 J 
inches  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  petals  are 
white,  tinged  with  bright  purple  at  the  base,  and 
densely  clothed  with  jiurple  hairs  ;  the  gland  is 
covered  by  a  semi-circular  scale.  California,  from 
San  Francisco  to  Humboldt  County,  and  near  Chico. 
It  flowers  in  July. 

C.  PULCHELI.US.— A  perfectly  bardy  bulbous 
plant,  and  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  the  species 
in  cultivation.  It  requires  no  particular  care  ;  the 
bulbs  left  ill  the  open  border  flower  with  regularity 
and  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It  grows  about  a 
foot  high,  much  branched,  each  branch  terminat- 
ing in  an  umbel  of  three  to  four  l)right  orange- 
yellow  pendulous  flowers.  The  petals  are  bearded 
with  glandular-tipped  hairs,  the  gland  being  also 
covered  with  stiff  reflcxed  hairs.  The  flowers 
are  fn  grant  and  last  a  con.siderable  time.  It 
begins  to  flower  in  June,  and  is  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  found  by  Douglas  in  18.31,  and 
plants  from  seeds  sent  home  flowered  at  the 
R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

C.  SPLBNDEN'S.  — A  pretty  species  with  very 
much  the  appearance  of  C.  macrocarpus,  but 
rather  less  branched  and  with  shorter  leaves.  The 
flowers,  not  quite  so  large,  are  of  a  paler  lilac,  and 
have  a  dark  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  of  the 
})etals.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  is  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, from  Monterey  to  San  Diego. 

C.  VENUSTUS.— One  of  the  most  common  and 
variable  of  the  Mariposa  Lilies.  It  is  an  extremely 
handsome  species,  and  does  well  at  the  base  of  a 
warm  wall  where  theground  is  never  disturbed,  and 
on  the  dry  side  during  the  winter  months.  It  grows 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  the  flowers  very  large, 
white  or  pale  lilac,  with  a  prominent  red  blotch  at 
the  top]of  each  petal,  the  centre  brownish  yellow,  the 
base  brown.  It  is  most  nearly  allied  to  C,  luteus 
of  the  cultivated  species  and  flowers  in  July.  The 
variety  purpurascens  has  the  flowers  deep  purplish 
or  lilac,  with  markings  similar  to  those  of  the  type. 
Native  of  California  from  Alameda  County,  south- 
wards. 

C.  Weedi. — A  handsome  and  very  remarkable 
species  in  having  the  bulbs  fibrous-coated.  The 
stem  grows  about  a  foot  in  heigbt,  one  to  three- 
flowered  large,  deep  yellow,  dotted  and  frequentiv 
margined  with  purple.  It  is  the  C.  citrinus  of 
Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  6200,  and  is  a  native  of 
California,  the  coast  ranges,  San  Diego  and  north- 
wards. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  some  of  which  are 
in  cultivation,  may  be  noted  C.  obispoensis, 
Catalin;e,  Ghiesbregliti,  s])atulatus,  fuscus, 
Bonplandianns,  Hartwegi,  Nuttalli,  Palmeri, 
flexiiosus,  aureus,  Kennedyi,  clavatus,  iiitidus, 
unitiorus,  uudus,  Leichtliiii,  which  is  a  form  of 
Nuttalli,  &c.— D.  K. 

The  genus  Calochortus  has  now  become 

moreiiopiikr  than  for  many  years.  Calochurti 
are  of  quite  easy  culture  and  may  be  grown 
almost  everywhere.  They  now- a -days  are 
arranged  into  three  distinct  groups,  viz.,  the 
true    Calochorti,    forming   Watson's   sub-genus 


Eucalochortu.s,  the  Mariposa  Lilies  (sub-genus 
Mariposa),  and  the  group  of  C.  flavus  and  its 
relatives,  which  were  formerly  named  Cyckj- 
bothra,  and  now  compose  Baker's  and  Wat- 
son's sub  -  genus  of  the  same  name.  Tlie 
two  first-named  sections  are  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  each  other  than  to  Cyclobothra, 
which  is  geogra]ihically  limited  to  Me.xico, 
whOst  both  of  the  otlier  sections  are  na- 
tives of  California.  Ditl'erent  cultural  treat- 
ment corresponds  with  this  difference  in  geo- 
graphical distribution.  The  species  of  the 
Eucalochortus  and  Mariposa  sections  hitherto 
introduced  have  proved  to  be  hardy,  and  of  late 
years  have  been  cultivated  in  tlie  open  air  with 
much  success.  They  flower  in  early  summer, 
and  therefore  should  be  planted  before  winter. 
The  few  representatives  of  the  Cyclobothra 
class,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  resist  our  winters 
(iniless  perhaps  under  uncommonly  favourable 
conditions),  and  therefore  are  now  usually 
grown  like  Tigridias,  Sprekelias,  and  other 
Mexican  bidbs  tliat  are  kept  dry  in  winter  and 
planted  out  in  spring. 

Calochortus  flavus  was  introduced  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  and  was  long 
ago  figured  in  Sweet's  "  Flower  Garden  "  (vol.  iii., 
t.  273)  as  Cyclobothra  barbita,  and  in  the  Botani- 
cal llcgister.  t.  KKiS,  under  Lindley's  name  of 
Cyclobothra  lutea,  by  which  name  it  is  still  gene- 
rally known  in  the  trade.  In  those  days  it  was 
cultivated,  like  all  other  similar  plants,  in  pots  or 
in  frames,  but  gave  little  satisfaction.  It  soon 
disappeared  from  nearly  all  collections,  until  in 
1S59  it  was  re-introduced  by  Koezl.  from  whom 
Messrs.  Krelage  and  Son  purchased  the  whole 
stock.  A  ^•ery  good  coloured  plate  was  then  pub- 
lished in  vol.  V.  of  the  "Flore  des  Jardins  du 
Hoyaume  des  Pays-Bas."  After  this  stock  was 
sold  out  it  was  long  before  another  importation 
was  made.  In  1880  several  Mexican  bulbs  formerly 
known  were  re-introduced  from  their  native  coun- 
try, and  among  them  were  Milla  liifloia.  Bessera 
elegans,  and  Calochortus  flavus.  Meanwhile,  several 
trials  had  been  made  in  planting  these  and  similar 
bulbs  in  the  open  ground,  lifting  them  before 
winter  where  necessary,  and  planting  them  in 
spring.  This  treatment  proved  quite  satisfactory. 
The  plate  herewith  given  renders  it  quite  unneces- 
sary to  describe  this  Calochortus.  Its  gracefully 
drooping,  golden-yellow  flowers  are  beautiful  dur- 
ing the  autumn  until  the  early  frosts  appear. 

C.  PTJRPURECS  (Baker)  is  the  Cyclobothra  pur- 
purea of  Sweet  and  the  Calochortus  lionplandi- 
anus  of  Sehultes.  It  has  hairy,  purplish  petals 
tinged  with  yellow,  and  embraces  several  geogr.a- 
phical  forms  known  under  the  names  of  C.  fuscus 
and  C.  spatulatus. 

C.  Haktwegi,  Bent.  (Cyclobothra  Hartwegi, 
Kunth),  has  flowers  of  a  purplish  colour,  with 
darker  veins,  and  long  hairs  on  the  margin  and 
midvein  of  the  petals. 

C.  madrensis  (S.  Watson)  is  a  quite  distinct 
species  of  recent  introduction.  It  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  C,  G,  Pringle  in  1887  <at  the  base  of  the 
Sierr.a  Madre  Mountains,  in  Northern  Mexico. 
Like  its  relatives,  it  has  a  slender  stem  and  linear 
leaves.  Its  sepals  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  orange- 
yellow  petals,  which  have  a  very  obscure  gl.andular 
nectary,  and  a  band  of  orange  -  coloured  hairs 
above  the  base.  Last  year  it  was  awarded  a  first 
class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Netherlands  Horti- 
cultural and  Botanic  Society. 

The  Mexican  Calochorti,  like  most  other 
bulbs  of  the  same  country,  like  a  light  sandy 
soil  and  an  open,  sunny  situation.  If  ])lanted 
in  May  and  lifted  in  November,  they  usually 
do  very  well. — Ernst  H.  KRELAtiE,  Haarlem. 


chimjeroid  section  of  the  genus.  The  blade  of  the 
leaf  attains  a  length  of  nearly  ,a  foot,  and  measures 
2  inches  to  3  inches  in  width,  the  stalk  on  which  it 
is  borne  being  half  as  long.  The  scapes  are  one- 
flowered,  the  flower  being  remarkable  rather  for 
its  size  and  grotesqueness  of  form  than  for  any 
beauty  of  colour.  The  three  sepals  are  united  at 
the  base,  where  they  form  a  short  tube,  separating 
then  (almost  at  right  angles)  into  narrow-pointed 
tails  4  inches  to  .5  inches  long,  thus  giving  the 
whole  flower  .a  diameter  of  nearly  a  foot.  The 
colour  for  the  most  part  is  a  tawny  yellow,  the 
tube  being  sluded  with  brown  outside  and  dotted 
inside  with  numerous  bl.ack  warts.  The  species 
was  discovered  in  New  Grenada  by  Roezl  in  1871, 
but  it  was  five  years  later  when  it  was  first  received 
alive  in  England,  Mr.  Sliuttlewortb  having  sent  it 
to  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  where  it  flowered 
in  1877.     A  plant  is  now  flowering  at  Kew. 
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Masdevallia  macrura, — This  species  is  pro- 
bably the  strongest  growing  and  largest  leaved  of 
.all  the  Masdevallias,  and  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
its  flowers  also  it  is  second  only  to  some  of  the 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Muscat  Grapes, — If  these  are  wanted  in  good 
condition  towards  the  end  of  August,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  starting  the  Vines.  Moderately 
early  ripening  is  also  a  preventive  of  premature 
shrivelling,  those  ripening  in  late-started  houses 
being  the  most  .addicted  to  this.  If  the  roots  are 
solely  or  principally  inside  the  house,  see  that  the 
border  is  in  a  thoroughly  moist  st.ate,  .and  if  the 
latter  has  been  formed  long  enough  for  the  roots 
to  rob  it  of  much  of  its  fertility-,  a  soaking  of  liquid 
manure  will  do  more  good  now  than  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  Not  unfrequently  the  borders  are 
already  in  a  rich  state,  and  in  this  case  a  surfacing 
of  lime  applied  now  and  well  washed  in  with  tepid 
water  would  act  most  beneficially,  its  good  effects 
being  particularly  noticeable  during  the  stoning 
period.  In  not  a  few  cases  loosening  and  removing 
the  surface  soil,  following  by  a  watering  and  then 
a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost  (bone-meal  and 
wood  ashes  not  being  omitted  from  this),  would  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  Vines.  Muscats 
really  require  higher  culture  or  more  liberal  treat- 
ment th.an  any  other  class  of  Grapes,  and  it  is  the 
overlooking  of  this  important  fact  that  leads  to  so 
many  partial  failures.  Should  the  roots  be  prin- 
cipally or  solely  in  outside  borders,  give  the  latter 
a  good  surfacing  of  guano  or  some  kind  of  special 
manure  and  top-dress  with  partially  decayed 
leaves.  Any  exposed  stems  must  be  protected. 
Commence  with  r.ather  low  night  temperatures, 
especially  if  the  roots  are  in  outside  borders,  or 
say  at  about  .50°,  increasing  to  60°  in  the  daytime, 
closing  early  whenever  it  is  found  necessary  to 
open  the  top  lights  on  bright  days,  and  syringing 
three  times  a  day.  Vines  invariably  break  more 
strongly  and  evenly  when  there  is  a  hotbed  of 
leaves  and  manure  in  the  house,  turning  this  occa- 
sionally keeping  up  the  fermentation  and  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  and  ammonia. 

Earliest  Peaches.— Fruit  that  is  to  ripen  in 
April  or  thereabouts  ought  now  to  be  swelling  ra- 
pidly and  be  quite  large  enough  for  thinning  out 
freely  wherever  at  all  thick.  The  longer  this  thinning 
is  deferred  the  worse  it  will  be  for  the  trees  and  the 
reserved  fruit,  and  dropping  before  or  during  the 
stoning  period  is  more  likely  to  take  place  when  the 
thinning  out  is  long  delayed  than  where  it  is  early 
and  judiciously  carried  out.  It  is  not  .advisable  to 
resort  to  wholesale  thinning  out,  the  better  plan 
being  to  do  it  gradually,  first  removing  all  the  worst 
placed  fruits,  till  eventually  only  those  so  situated 
as  to  get  the  fidl  benefit  of  all  the  sunshine  aud 
light  going  are  left  say  about  9  inches  apart  each 
way  all  over  the  tree,  thinning  out  even  more 
severely  if  extra  fine  fruit  is  desired.  Should  the 
Inids  have  dropped  prematurely,  then  the  fruit  must 
be  left  more  thickly  where  they  set  in  order  to 
compensate  for  blank  spaces  elsewhere.  Continue 
to  disbud  the  shoots  where  these  are  not  required 
for  furnishing,  also  reserving  and  stopping  those 
shoots  produced  from  the  same  .ioint  as  fruits  are 
set,  stopping  them  at  about  the  fourth  leaf.  There 
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ought  to  be  no  fixed  time  for  watering,  but  the 
borders  should  have  a  moderate  soalcing  of  tepid 
water  or  liquid  manure  whenever  approaching  dry- 
ness. The  liquid  manure  or  surfacings  of  pre- 
pared soluble  manure  are  most  needed  by  trees  in 
full  bearing  and  which  are  not  growing  too 
rankly.  The  night  temperature  of  a  house  in  which 
the  fruit  is  swelling  may  be  kept  at  about  50°, 
increasing  to  00°  on'duUdays,  and  from  65°  to  70° 
with  a  little  air  on  sunny  days,  closing  early  and 
syringing  freely. 

SucoESSiONAL  Peaciie.s.— These  ought  also  to 
be  advancing  moderately  fast,  or  at  any  rate  to  be 
flowering  freely.  In  order  to  eflfect  a  good  set 
attend  closely  "to  the  fertilising,  this  being  done 
towards  midday  or  when  the  pollen  is  dry.  Fre- 
quently, all  that  is  necessary  is  to  smartly  tap  the 
trellise"s  and  so  distribute  the  pollen  grains,  but  in 
order  to  feel  perfectly  certain  of  a  good  set,  trans- 
fer the  pollen  from  the  anthers  to  the  pistils  either 
with  a  camel's-hair  brush  or,  better  still,  a  rabbit's 
tail.  The  latter  being  affixed  to  a  long  stick  can 
be  used  rapidly,  and  with  it  the  pollen  from  the 
more  free-setting  or  small-llosvered  varieties  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  can  be  transferred  to  the 
large-flowered  sorts,  and  which  are  usually  in  want 
of  it.  When  there  is  a  superabundance  of  buds 
or  flowers  it  is  a  good  plan  to  freely  thin  out  these, 
removing  more  especially  tliose  at  the  back  of  the 
shoots.  Wood-buds  are  moving  fast  about  the  time 
the  trees  are  well  in  flower,  and  disbudding  should 
be  proceeded  with  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  Up  to 
the  flowering  period  the  trees  generally  do  well  in 
a  temperature  ranging  from  4.5°  to  50°  by  night  and 
from  55°  to  00°  in  the  daytime  with  a  slight  in- 
crease with  sun  heat ;  advance  5°  when  in  flower. 

Pkactical. 


THE  KITCHEN  GAKDEN. 
Forced  Turnips. — Young  and  tender  Turnips  are 
highly  appreciated,  for,  however  suitable  the  older 
stored  roots  may  be  for  flavouring,  it  is  seldom 
they  can  be  served  up  as  a  separate  dish.     As  it  is 
useless  to  sow  in  the  open  air  at   this  season    of 
the  year,  however  warm  the  position,  forwarding 
under  glass  on  slight  hotbeds   must   be   resorted 
to.     A  strong  heat  is  not  needed,  or  failure  will  be 
the  result,  top-growth  forming  at  the  expense  of 
the  bulb.     A  shallow  hotbed  of  leaves  and  stable 
litter  about  2  feet  in  depth  will  answer,  this  being 
surfaced  with  about  8  inches  of  soil.     The  seeds,  if 
sown    thinlv,    will   not   be    long   in    germinating. 
Ventilate  carefully  and  on  mild  days  freely,  also 
taking  the  precaution  to  keep  the  soil  fairly  moist, 
or  the  roots  will  be  hot  and  stringy.    When  growth 
has  fairly  started,  the  lights  may   be  drawn  off  in 
the  middle  of    fine   days.     Frames    being    scarce, 
serviceable  Turnips  may   be  obtained  on  hotbeds 
formed  in  the  open  air.     Mark  out  a  space  about 
4  feet  in  width,  and  take  out  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot,  placing  it  on  the  sides.     This  will  pro- 
vide a  space  of  the  depth  of  2  feet,  which  should 
be  filled  up  firmly  with  the  fermenting  material, 
and  afterwards  surfaced  with  soil,  as  under  glass. 
On  this  sow  the  seeds  and  cover  over  with  litter 
until  the  seedlings  are  through  the  soil.   Mats  kept 
off   the  surface  by  strips  of  wood  answer   better 
than  the  litter  after  the  seedlings  appear. 

Large  Leeks. — Unless  for  exhibition,  large 
Leeks  are  not  often  grown,  although  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  the  country  they  are  considered  a 
favourite  dish.  For  ordinary  winter  use,  when 
only  medium-sized  produce  is  required,  sowing  the 
seed  need  not  be  thought  of  yet,  this  taking  place 
at  the  time  the  main  crop  of  Onions  is  sown.  To 
obtain  big  Leeks  the  seeds  must  now  be  sown,  .a 
gentle  hotbed  or  vinery  just  started  being  very 
suitable.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  through 
the  soil,  place  them  near  the  glass  in  the  same  tem- 
perature, when,  by  keeping  the  soil  nicely  moist, 
strong  little  plants  will  be  obtained.  Pot  off  singly 
as  soon  as  large  enough  into  3-inch  pots,  using  rich 
soil,  and  directly  they  are  fairly  rooted,  repot  again 
into  6-inch  pots.  To  keep  the  plants  growing 
freely  is  whHt  is  required,  and  the  best  means  to 
promote    such    is  to  plunge  the  pots  on 


hotbed.  When  rooting  freely  feed  the  plants  with 
liquid  manure,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  they  will 
be  ready  for  planting  out  into  prepared  trenches. 

Rhubarb. — The  crowns  for  following  on  the 
house-grown  produce  should  now  be  covered,  so  as 
to  draw  up  the  stems,  as  lifting  the  roots  need  not 
now  be  resorted  to  unless  specially  desired.  Where 
roots  are  scarce  this  is  the  best  method  to  adopt, 
as,  unlike  the  lifted  roots,  they  need  not  be  de- 
stroyed. The  crowns  should  be  covered  with  Sea- 
kale  pots  or  bottomless  tubs,  and  if  cold  weather 
should  follow,  these  should  be  further  protected 
with  rough, litter.  For  succeeding  these  the  crowns 
of  the  earlier  varieties  should  be  covered  with 
rough  straw,  or  rather  the  long  litter  from  the 
stables,  the  stems  as  they  grow  lifting  this.  By 
adopting  this  method  Ehubarb  may  be  pulled  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  when  left  exposed.  The 
crowns  of  all  the  exposed  stools  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  dressing  of  rotten  manure,  into 
which  the  roots  will  quickly  work.  Rhubarb  is 
too  often  left  to  itself,  but  it  pays  for  good  culture. 

Summer  Cauliflowers. — Although  during  the 
heat  of  summer  Cauliflowers  may  be  dispensed 
with,  there  are  times  when  they  are  often  asked 
for,  and  to  meet  any  such  emergencies  a  variety 
should  be  selected  that  will  withstand  the  heat, 
as  the  earlier  kinds,  if  these  are  relied  upon,  are 
much  given  to  bolting,  unless  the  season  should 
be  a  wet  one.  True,  the  Autumn  Giant  follows 
after  the  earlier  kinds  where  plants  have  been 
prepared  by  autumn  sowing,  and  wintered  in  the 
frames  the  same  as  the  earlier  varieties,  but  as  the 
qu.ality  of  this  is  often  found  fault  with,  and  the 
heads  "under  good  cultivation  grow  to  a  prodigious 
size,  this  sort  does  not  meet  with  favour  in  many 
quarters.  The  variety  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose is  the  old  Walcheren,  than  which  a  better 
summer  Cauliflower  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
where  high  quality  is  looked  for.  To  produce  such, 
the  seeds  must  now  be  sown,  either  thinly  on  a 
gentle  hotbed  or  even  in  a  box.  By  careful  water- 
ing, so  as  to  prevent  the  stems  from  damping,  and 
o-rowing  near  the  light  in  a  cool  house  or  frame 
after  germinating,  sturdy  plants  will  be  forth- 
coming for  pricking  out  and  growing  on  in  frames, 
so  as  to  prepare  them  for  planting  out. 

A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 
The  choicest  Orchids  are  imported  and  sold  during 
the  winter  months  as  freely  as  they  are  in  summer, 
and  so  well  are  the  various  details  of  the  work  con- 
ducted, that  success  seems  to  be  assured  oven  in 
severe  weather.  We  have  learned  thereby  that 
cool  and  even  intermediate  species  are  not  so 
easily  injured  by  being  exposed  to  cold  for  a  little 
time  as  we  were  once  inclined  to  believe  they  were. 
"  An  entire  importation,"  we  are  told,  "  of  a  new 
Cattleya  was  sold  in  London  last  week  at  a  time 
when  we  may  expect  the  weather  to  be  really  se- 
vere." Where  the  importers  have  no  conveniences 
to  keep  their  plants,  one  might  expect  that  sudden 
frosts  setting  in  might  be  injurious,  and  so  they 
are  ;  but  the  leading  importers  take  such  careful 
precautions,  that  no  real  injury  may  be  expected 
from  late  frosts.  This  is  not  a  bad  time  to  purchase 
plants  if  they  can  be  obtained  in  good  condition, 
as  the  days'  are  lengthening  and  the  season  of 
growth  is  all  before  them.  If  good  Orchid  peat 
and  Sphagnum  are  available,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
plant  such  things  as  Cattleyas  into  it  at  once, 
placing  them  in  a  light  position  in  the  house.  The 
Cattleyas  sold  last  week— varieties  of  C.  labiata— 
would'succeed  best  in  a  mixture  of  rather  more 
fibrous  peat  than  Sphagnum  Moss  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  potsherds.  They  seem  to  start  best 
if  well-drained  shillow  pans  are  used.  By  well- 
drained,  I  mean  four  holes,  one  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  and  three  in  the  sides,  quite  at  the  base 
of  it.  Not  a  great  depth  of  drainage  is  needed  ;  in 
fact,  there  is  not  much  room  for  such.  Plant  them 
in  firmly,  leaving  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the  bulbs 
well  on't'he  surface,  and  when  water  is  applied,  be 
careful  at  first  not  to  wet  the  base  of  the  growths, 
gentle  '  Teak  baskets  are  also  well  adapted  for  growing  the 


plants  in.  Should  potting  material  not  be  avail- 
able when  the  plants  are  purchased,  or  it  is  not  of 
good  quality,  the  plants  may  be  set  in  clean  crocks' 
until  new  roots  are  about  to  be  formed,  when  they 
should  be  repotted  in  good  soil.  A  temperature  of 
60°  at  night  would  be  better  for  these  newly-im- 
ported plants  about  to  start  into  growth.  There 
ought  now  to  be  a  good  display  in  the  cool  house. 
The  varieties  of  Odontoglossuni  crispum  will  always- 
hold  a  premier  position  from  their  easy  culture 
and  their  freedom  of  bloom.  Those  who  never 
saw  an  Orchid  grown  might  manage  these 
plants  and  a  few  of  the  other  species  found  with 
them,  of  which,  the  varieties  of  O.  hystrix  are 
much  valued.  These  are  just  developing  their 
spikes,  and  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  injury 
to  them  from  the  usual  depredators  to  be  found  in 
the  houses  ;  slugs  brought  in  with  the  Sphagnum 
are  most  to  be  dreaded."  O.  gloriosum  is  also  now  in 
flower,  and  although  it  is  not  of  very  great  value, 
a  few  plants  of  it  should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion for  the  delicate  perfume  of  its  flowers. 
I  need  not  say  that  if  any  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
need  repotting,  it  may  be  seen  to  at  any  time  be- 
tween this  and  the  end  of  March. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  growers  that 
Odontoglossums  should  not  be  repotted  during 
the  hotter  months  of  the  year,  because  the 
strain  upon  them  is  as  much  as  they  can 
bear  without  the  addition  of  a  further  check 
by  repotting.  I  do  not  find  that  they  get 
any  check  at  all  if  the  plants  are  well  furnished 
with  roots,  so  that  the  pots  in  which  they  are  grow- 
ing have  become  w^ell  filled  with  them.  Such  a 
plant,  when  repotted  without  breaking  up  the  mass 
of  roots,  grows  away  at  once  with  greater  vigour. 
Sometimes,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  roots,  all  the 
old  potting  material  has  to  be  f eraoved :  in  that  case 
the  plants  reoeixe  a  very  considerable  check  to 
their  growth,  and  the  bulbs  will  shrink  a  good  deal. 
This  they  also  do  when  large  spikes  of  bloom  have 
been  left  on  until  the  flowers  fade  naturally,  but 
this  shrinkage  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided  from  what- 
ever source  it  comes.  If  the  leading  bulb  begins 
to  shrink  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  spike  on 
a  plant,  my  advice  is,  cut  the  spike  and  keep  it  in 
water.  These  flowers  remain  a  long  time  in  good 
condition  in  sweet  clean  water  in  a  cool  room. 
Healthy  plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  Pcs- 
catorei",  O.  Halli,  0.  triumphans,  or  0.  hystrix,  &c., 
can  do  with  a  good  shift,  but  the  pots  should  be  at 
least  half  or  two-thirds  full  of  drainage.  The 
drainage  is  of  much  importance  in  the  case  of  all 
these  cool  house  Orchids  requiring  much  water,  for 
indeed  they  all  seem  to  succeed  best  when  the 
Sphagnum  is  growing  freely  upon  the  surface  of  the 
potting  compound.  'Olean  sweet  drainage  should 
be  used,  large  pieces  put  loosely  first,  or  a  smaller 
pot  may  be  inverted  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom, 
larger  pieces  around  it,  finishing  off  with  a  surface 
of  small  pieces  with  the  convex  side  undermost, 
and  over  all  a  layer  of  Sphagnum  Moss  ;  this  pre- 
caution is  necessary  to  keep  the  loose  material 
from  mixing  with  the  drainage.  The  smaller- 
growing  Odontoglossums,  such  as  O.  Rossi,  O. 
aspersum,  0.  Hiimeanum,  O.  Cervantesi,  0.  Oer- 
stedi,  the  pretty  little  O.  roseum  (syn.,  Coch- 
lioda  rosea)  and  the  more  recent  C.  Noez- 
liana  do  admirably  in  the  small  pans  I  have 
already  alluded  to,  or  they  may  be  planted  in 
teak  iaaskets  if  the  pans  are  not  available. 
Odontoglossum  Edwardi  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
free-growing  species  in  the  cool  house,  and  requires 
exactly  the  same  treatment  as  the  strong-growing 
species  enumerated  above.  Half-a-dozen  strong 
plants  of  this  species  with  spikes  of  its  distinct 
violet-pui-ple  flowers,  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  in  length, 
arranged  at  equal  distances  along  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  have  an  excellent  effect.  Some  varieties  are 
much'  better  than  others.  0.  nebulosum  is  decidedly 
a  cool  house  Orchid,  and  though  not  so  popular  as 
some,  deserves  a  place  in  all  good  collections.  The 
variety  pardinum  is  very  prettily  spotted.  The 
plants  have  a  tendency  to  rot  off  when  the  growths 
are  in  process  of  formation  ;  to  avoid  this,  place 
the  plants  near  the  glass  and  in  a  light  position.  I 
have  found  the  young  growths  of  Masdevallias  rot 
off  in  this  way  when  they  have  been  in  a  part  of 
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the  house  where  thev  did  not  receive  a  fair  aUow- 
ance  of  fresh  air.  This  they  can  have  without 
being  placed  in  a  draught.  I  would  urge  the  import- 
ance of  seeing  that  cool  house  Oncidiums  of  the 
0.  macranthura  type  are  kept  in  a  clean  state  and 
carefully  attended  to.  No  injury  should  accrue  to 
the  young  roots :  when  these  are  healthy  and 
vigorous  and  the  leaves  clean,  these  Oncidiums 
generally  do  well  in  a  shady  position  near  the  glass 
in  the  cool  house.  J.  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Cape  and  New  Holland  haed-wooded  plants, 
&C. — There  will  now  be  some  disposition  in  the 
earlier  of  these  to  make  more  signs  of  growth  ;  this 
will  chiefly  be  in  the  further  development  of  the 
fiower-buds.  The  watering  of  such  as  these  should 
be  looked  to  very  carefully.  K  they  suffer  at  the 
root  through  drought  for  a  few  times,  the  quality 
and  size  of  the  flowers  will  be  impaired  in  most 
instances,  whilst  some  will  fade  and  die  off  prema- 
tureh'.  On  the  other  hand,  any  excess  of  water  is 
q\iite  as  detrimental.  What  is  required  is  the 
happy  medium,  which  when  once  attained  goes 
a  long  way  towards  overcoming  any  obstacles 
in  the  growth  of  this  fine  class  of  plants.  With 
milder  weather  and  a  more  humid  atmosphere  a 
close  watch  against  any  inroads  of  mildew  must  be 
kept  ;  it  is  just  as  well  to  have  the  sulphur  duster 
always  at  hand,  for  it  does  not  do  to  put  off  taking 
measures  against  this  insidious  parasite  even  for  a 
single  day.  All  of  this  class  of  plants  should  be 
kept  well  up  to  the  light ;  it  this  cannot  be  at- 
tained without  elevating  the  plants  upon  pots,  by 
all  means  have  recourse  to  this  method.  As  long 
as  the  plants  do  not  actually  touch  the  glass,  they 
cannot  be  too  close  to  it.  Do  not  let  any  be  over- 
shadowed by  other  plants,  more  particularly  by 
those  of  dense  growth.  Autumn-flowering  Ericas, 
such  as  the  following  varieties,  retorta  major, 
Marnockiana,  Jacksoni,  Irbyana,  Austiniana,  the 
vars.  of  Aitoniana,  Macnabiana,  and  cerinthoides  co- 
ronata,  with  others,  should,  if  needing  attention 
in  the  way  of  fresh  potting,  now  have  that  work 
performed.  I  prefer  to  pot  these  late  kinds  in  the 
spring  rather  tlian  after  they  have  flowered,  which 
is  somewhat  too  late  in  the  year  for  them  to  be- 
come well  established  before  the  winter.  Lapa- 
gerias,  where  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  might  also  be 
seen  to  if  in  need  of  either  a  shift  into  larger 
sizes  or  of  a  good  surface-dressing  of  fresh  soil. 
Croweas  may  also  be  repotted  now  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  given  in  the  case  of  the  late-bloom- 
ing Heaths.  The  soil  for  these  should  consist 
chiefly  of  good  peat,  but  a  little  fibrous  loam 
added  to  it  will  be  an  assistance  in  encouraging 
fresh  root  action.  In  all  the  foregoing  cases  of 
repotting  avoid  large  shifts  ;  1  inch  all  round  is 
ample  in  any  case.  Less  than  this  it  is  awkward 
to  give  so  as  to  render  the  soil  firm  ;  more  is  not 
needed  when  the  object  is  to  build  up  an  enduring 
specimen. 

Show  and  fancy  Pelaesoniums.  —  The 
earliest  of  these  should  now  receive  a  shift  into 
their  blooming  pots.  Such  a  stock  would  come  in 
useful  during  May.  When  potted,  the  plants  should 
for  a  time  be  kept  moderately  dry  until  it  is  seen 
by  the  growth  that  the  roots  are  laying  hold  of  the 
soil.  When  the  house  in  which  these  plants  are 
grown  is  at  all  lofty,  I  prefer  to  have  the  plants 
upon  swing  shelves  near  the  glass.  In  this  posi- 
tion the  circulation  of  air  going  on  around  the 
plants  is  all  in  favour  of  a  close  stocky  growth. 
The  S(jil  for  these  should  chiefly  consist  of  good 
fibrous  loam  with  leaf  mould  of  good  quality  and  silver 
sand  or  old  mortar  rulible  broken  down  fine.  If  any 
manure  is  added,  that  from  the  stable  is  preferable. 
Artificial  stimulants  I  would  only  use  when  the 
soil  is  inferior,  and  then  only  toa  moderate  extent. 
Manures  for  these  plants  are  far  better  employed 
when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  ;  if  used  in  the  pot- 
ting the  result  is  a  too  gross  and  sappy  leaf  growth, 
which  may  look  all  very  well,  but  is  not  at  the  same 
time  in  any  sense  desirable,  nor  does  it  tend  to 
gre  iter  freedom  in  flowering.  The  earliest  or  the 
forcing  section  if  in  need  of  shifting  should  first 


be  seen  to  ;  these  will  soon  lay  hold  of  the  fresh 
soil,  being  chiefly  free  growers.  These  must  not  be 
again  stopped  or  they  will  be  thrown  back  in  flower- 
ing, but  the  first-named  will  need  a  regular  stopping 
all  over  when  re-established. 

Heebaceous  Calceolarias. --These  must  be 
kept  as  cool  as  possible,  with  moisture  also,  as  a 
humid  atmosphere  is  to  their  liking.  The  shady  side 
of  a  span  roof  house  will  suit  them,  or  pits  where 
they  can  be  kept  from  being  frozen  ; although  they 
can  put  up  with  a  few  degrees  of  frost  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  venture  quite  so  far.  Those  plants  growing 
away  kindly  should  be  shifted  before  they  get  pot- 
bound  :  if  this  is  not  seen  to  the  plants  will  .suffer 
in  fading  foliage  and  weaker  growth.  By  se'ecting 
the  stronger  plants  it  is  thus  possible  to  make  two 
or  three  batches  from  one  sowing  of  seed,  hence 
forming  a  succession  of  bloom  covering  a  longer 
period.  When  good  leaf-mould  is  not  to  1-and. 
some  peat  should  be  added  to  the  loam  for  these 
plants,  with  plenty  of  sand  or  road  scrapings.  Firm 
potting  is  not  advisable ;  anything  firmer  than  that 
which  can  be  accomplished  with  ease  by  the 
fingers  and  thumbs  is  not  desirable.  A  sharp 
look-out  should  be  kept  against  any  symptoms  of 
green-fly,  and  fumigation  be  resorted  to  in  good 
time. 

Stove  plants. — Preparatory  to  the  regular 
routine  of  spring  potting  being  seen  to,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  go  over  all  the  plants  that  require 
pruning.  This  has  of  a  necessity  to  be  done  in 
many  instances,  not  only  to  keep  the  plants  well 
within  their  proper  limits,  but  also  to  induce  greater 
freedom  of  flowering  in  some  instances.  A  case  in 
point  is  Rondeletia  speciosa  major ;  this  fine  old 
antumn  flowering  stove  plant  never  blooms  so  pro- 
fusely as  when  cut  well  back  into  the  old  and  firm 
wood  a  few  eyes  only  in  advance  of  that  pruning 
made  during  the  previous  year.  Another  instance 
is  that  of  the  stove  A'incas,  plants  that  are  not  nearly 
enough  grown  now-a-days.  AUamandas  also  when 
they  have  reached  their  due  limits  will  bear  hard 
pruning  and  thinning  out  with  decided  advantage, 
otherwise  of  a  necessity  the  growth  made  during 
the  ensuing  year  will  be  far  too  much  crowded. 
A.  grandiflora  often  makes  a  more  satisfactory 
growth  when  by  hard  pruning  it  can  be  induced  to 
break  back  well  into  flie  firm  wood;  strong  shoots 
are  thus  obtained  which  soon  make  headway. 

J.  Hudson. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


EARLY  MELONS  IN  POTS. 
In  some  few  large  gardens  that  could  be  named 
pot  culture  of  5lelon.s  is  resorted  to  through- 
out the  season,  and  with  good  results  too,  or 
the  plan  would  not  be  adhered  to.  Where  the 
roof  area  is  somewhat  limited,  a  restricted  rtiot- 
run  i.s  almost  imperative,  and  this  can  be  easily 
accomplished  by  tire  aid  of  large  pots  partially 
or  wholly  jilunged  in  eitlier  fermenting  or  heat- 
conducting  material,  the  bottom-lieat  in  the 
latter  ca.se  being  su|)|)lied  by  hiit-water  pipes. 
Per.sonally,  I  am  much  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  as  "  S.  H.  B."  (p.  CO),  and  resort  to 
the  use  of  pots  for  the  earliest  crops  only. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  enclose  several 
bottom  hot-water  pipes,  so  as  to  concentrate 
the  lieat  under  a  narrow  ridge  of  soil  enclosed 
by  either  narrow  brick  walls  or  stout  boards, 
but  where  this  is  done,  pots  can  very  well  be 
dispensed  with  for  the  earliest  crops  even.  Me- 
Ic.ms  at  no  time  of  tlie  year  ought  to  have  the 
chance  of  rooting  freely  into  a  mass  of  decay- 
ing manure  and  leaves  underneath,  this  being 
most  conducive  to  a  rank,  unfruitful  top- 
growth,  and  not  unfreqiiently  ending  in  an  early 
collapse.  A  square  ridge  of  soil  3  feet  wide 
and  2  feet  deep  is  ample  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  row  of  plants  put  out  3  feet  more  or 
less  apart,  always  provided  abundance  of  water 


and  liquid  manure  is  given  when  the  plants 
have  arrived  at  a  fruiting  size.  Instead  of 
being  perched  on  a  rounded,  much-rammed 
ridge  of  soil,  and  which,  when  once  it  becomes 
dry,  cannot  easily  be  re-moistened,  Melons 
ought  to  be  treated  more  like  Cucumbers,  and 
require  nearly  or  quite  as  nuich  moisture  at  the 
roots.  When  large  pots  or  brick  pits  are  used, 
cultivators  are  less  likely  to  neglect  watering 
the  plants,  and  seeing  that  the  water  cannot 
run  off  the  sides,  there  is  no  waste. 

It  is  possible  to  grow  good  crops  on  plants 
with  their  roots  confined  to  15-inch  pots,  these 
being  set  either  on  high  walls  or  strong  back 
shelves  in  forcing  houses.  If  they  fail  to  set 
two  or  three  fruits  on  the  first  breaks,  let 
them  swell  oft'  a  single  fruit  rather  than 
remove  it  with  a  view  to  get  more  from  the  later 
side  shoots,  or  the  chances  are  the  failure  will 
1)6  comjjlete.  Pot  plants  cannot  be  exjjected  to 
continue  to  grow  strongly  after  the  first  strong 
break,  and  starvelings  rarely  swell  oft'  present- 
able fruit.  Four  fruits  is  a  heavy  crop  for  a  pot 
plant,  and  seeing  how  little  roof  space  they 
occupy,  two  (or  even  one  good  fruit)  pay  for  the 
trouble  taken.  Side  or  fruiting  slioots  ought 
therefore  to  lie  early  stopped,  say,  at  the  leaf 
beyond  the  embryo  fruit,  and  there  should  be 
no  neglect  to  fertilise  the  flowers  as  they  open. 
The  more  of  the  latter  there  are  fertilised  at  one 
time  the  bitter,  but,  as  before  hinted,  I  invari- 
ably take  the  first  flowers. 

"  S.  H.  B.''  mentions  several  early  varieties 
of  Melons,  but  how  came  he  to  omit  Blenheim 
Orange  1  I  find  this  well-known  sort  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  pot  culture.  Planted  out 
it  is  apt  to  grow  rather  too  .strongly  to  be  early 
pi-oductive,  but  the  pots  give  the  requisite  check 
and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  setting  enough 
fruits.  These  attain  a  good  size,  net  beautifully, 
and  ripen  well  in  advance  of  those  of  all  other 
sorts  I  have  yet  tried.  The  colouring  takes 
place  suddenly,  I  might  say  unexpectedly,  at 
times,  and  if  the  fruits  are  kept  for  about  a 
week  after  they  are  cut,  the  quality  is  second 
to  none,  whether  green  or  scarlet  fleshed.  Last 
season  a  variety  I  had  under  the  name  of  Amber- 
wood  Beauty  succeeded  admirably  under  pot 
culture,  the  plants  each  swelling  off  four  fruits 
averaging  2  lbs.  in  weight.  These  ripened 
fairly  early,  the  skin  being  of  a  rich  golden 
colour  and  beautifully  netted.  It  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  Hero  of  Lockinge,  but  I  find  it 
more  oval  in  shape  and  the  rind  tliinner.  The 
quality  is  good.  Golden  Gem,  EastuorCastle,  and 
another  old  favourite,  Victory  of  Bath,  are  all 
favourites  of  mine,  and  will  outlive  some  of  the 
newer  varieties,  many  of  which  are  not  suffi- 
ciently fixed  to  please  me.  I.  M.   H. 


Colour  in  Apples. — Although  "  Fruit  Grower  " 
does  not  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  our  own 
highly-coloured  late  Apples  would  find  a  profitable 
sale  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  at  least  he  does  not 
contest  my  assertion  that  many  of  them  are  far 
more  toothsome  than  are  the  drier,  mealy-eating 
Canadian  Apples.  What  he  tells  us  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  sending  up  good-coloured  country  samples 
to  Covent  Garden  is  in  no  sense  a  condemnation  of 
the  Apples,  but  rather  of  the  market  system  of  trade, 
which  practically  amounts  to  a  boycott  of  home- 
raised  fruits  after  the  enormous  importations  of 
the  Americans  come  in.  The  fact  is,  once  these 
come  to  market,  .salesmen  and  dealers  do  not 
want  home-grown  fruits  sent  up  to  London,  as  is 
too  often  tiie  case,  imperfectly  sampled  and  in 
ordinary  baskets  intended  for  return  rather  than 
in  barrels,  which  go  with  the  Canadian  fruit  all 
over  the  kingdom  and  never  are  returned.  The 
discussion  which  has  been  raised  respecting  colour 
has  certainly  justified  the  assertion  that  colour  has 
a  distinct  market  value.     The  beauty  of  the  fruits 
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is  in  all  cases  enhanced,  and  for  the  very  same    to  form  a  satisfactory  growth,  it  is  very  essoutlal    of  turf  about  4  inches  square  are  sullicient  to 


reason  that  judges  at  fruit  shows  always  give  the 
preference  to  well-coloured  examples  of  any  fruit ; 
so  also  do  the  consumers,  as  well  as  dealers,  give 
for  such  fruits  the  best  price.  I  am  not  plead- 
ing that  in  all  cases  colour  indicates  flavour.  The 
richest-coloured  Apple  in  the  world  may  not  in  any 
way  excel  a  russetty  Kibston  or  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin, but  of  these  fine-flavoured  varieties,  as  indeed 
of  allotliersorts,  the  more  richly  coloured,  the  more 
fully  matured  and  perfect  are  the  fruits.  Mr. 
Iggiilden  mentions  an  opinion  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Black- 
more 's  respecting  the  influence  of  wind  in  helping 
to  colour  fruits.  I  ha\e  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  opinion,  though  cmliodied  in  a  work  of 
fiction,  is  one  gathered  from  wide  observation.  I 
remember  being  told  by  an  experienced  market 
grower,  when  last  summer  I  alluded  to  the  very  early 
putting  on  of  colour  on  both  Apples  and  Pears  in  his 
market  orchard,  that  it  was  the  frequent  showers 
and  winds  which  promoted  it,  thus  showing  that 
other  causes  besides  sunshine  operate  to  produce 
'that  beautiful  effect  we  all  so  much  desire  to  see 
in  the  autumn. — A.  D. 


that  both  tlie  top  and  roots  be  in  a  sutttciently    start  the  eye.s,  the  turf  being  packed   in  a  box 
advanced   state.     In   selecting   dormant   ^^ine.s   s^ml   placed   iu  a  warm  house,  a  well-prepared 


PLANTING  VINES. 
The  planting  of  young  Vines  is  not  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  iu  any  garden,  but,  judging 
by    the   great   quantities   which   are   produced 
yearly  in  trade  establishments,  large  numbers 
must  certainly  be  planted  annually.    That  Vines 
are  often  planted  in  a  haphazard  manner,  the 
number   of   failures   which   occur  show.     That 
failures  should  occur  with  such  a  free-growing 
subject  as  the  Vine  may  appear  inexplicable. 
Iu  years  gone  by  it  was  a  common  practice  to 
confine  the  roots  solely  to  an   outside  border, 
the  rod  being  taken  through  an  aperture  in  the 
front  wall  into  the  structure,  but  this  method 
is  seldom   resorted   to   now.     The  best   results 
are  to  be  had  from  planting  inside,  even  if  tlie 
roots  have  the  run  of  outside  borders  as  well. 
The  formation  of  the  borders  need  not  be  re- 
ferred to  here,  the  question  being  the  planting 
of  the  young  Vines  and  the  means  by  which  good 
results  sliould  follow.    The  borders  wliere  plant- 
ing is  about  to  take  place  will  no  doubt  have 
been  prepared  ere  this,  so  that  the  soil  will  have 
had  time  to  settle,  as  a  loose  border  is  not  very 
desirable.     Large  borders  for  starting  the  young 
Vines   are   not  adopted  to   such   an  extent  as 
formerly,  a  narrow   width  of  4  feet  or  5  feet,  if 
solely  within   the   structure,  being  ample,    or 
where  the  border  is  partially  inside  and  out,  3 
feet   in   width   will   be   better    than    a    larger 
amount.     The    roots    in    the     smaller    border 
branch  out  more  freely,  and  so  are  encouraged 
to  take  possession  of  the  whole  mass.     In  the 
larger  borders  the  roots  are  apt  to  become  gross 
and  to  rush  through  them  without  forming  the 
amount  of  surface  feeders.   Previous  to  planting, 
the    precaution    should     be     taken     that     the 
new    border   is   sufficiently  high    to   allow    for 
shrinking,  this  being  necessary  where  the  bor- 
ders  are   formed   partially   inside   and    out,   it 
l)eing  no  infrequent  occurrence  for  the  soil  to 
shrink  beneath  the  arches,  and  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  a  cutting  draught. 

The  exact  time  for  planting  will  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Vines.  With  dormant 
Vines  this  will  take  place  just  as  the  buds 
commence  to  swell  and  before  they  burst  out. 
With  the  structure  and  border  ready,  I  recom- 
mend the  plantingtotake  placeduringthepresent 
month,  and  the  earlier  the  better  with  Vines 
other  than  the  very  latest  varieties,  but  even 
with  these  planting  should  not  be  deferred  after 
the  first  few  days  of  March,  as  the  earlier  the 
growth  the  more  likely  is  this  to  become  well 
ripened.  Late  growing  Vines  form  late  roots 
in  a  corresjjonding  manner,  and  instead  of  these 
becoming  ripened  they  die  back.     For  any  Vine 


for  planting,  it  must  not  be  surmised  that  th 
grossest  looking  are  the  best,  nor  is  it  any  ad- 
vantage in  purchasing  what  are  termed  fruiting 
Vines  for  planting  out,  for  they  will  not  be  any 
more  satisfactory  at  the  end  of  the  season  than 
those  termed  by  the  trade  "planters."  Better 
by  far  select  a  medium-sized  Vine  of  this  de- 
scription which  is  well  ripened  than  a  Vine  of 
larger  growth.  A  Vine  in  an  8  inch  or  9-inch 
pot,  with  a  rod  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil, 
and  hard,  wiry  roots,  is  what  is  required,  this 
forming  a  good  foundation.  The  rod  itself  is 
not  wanted,  as  invariably  this  will  be  cut  away, 
a  good  bud  or  two  near  the  base  being  neces- 
.sary.  It  is  no  infrequent  occurrence  for  Vines 
to  be  plantecl  intact  just  as  they  are  received 
from  the  nursery,  the  rod  being  tied  up  to  the 
trellis  and  all  shoots  encouraged  to  grow.  To 
secure  a  good  foundation  from  the  bottom,  this  is 
a  bad  .system,  and  the  Vines  will  never  be  satis- 
factory. Even  if  the  rods  had  been  cut  back, 
planting  with  the  old  ball  intact  is  a  very  un- 
wise proceeding,  for  the  roots  do  not  start  away 
freely,  and  very  often  a  fresh  set  has  to  bi; 
made.  Again,  the  old  ball  of  soil  is  apt  to  be- 
come dry  if  planted  intact,  the  grower  being 
misled  by  the  appearance  of  the  outer  soil. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  divesting 
the  roots  of  dormant  Vines  entirely  of  the  old 
soil  is  the  best  method  to  pursue,  and  by  dis- 
entangling the  roots  and  arranging  them  care- 
fully in  the  fresh  soil,  they  take  more  quickly 
to  it. 

Previous    to    planting,  the    rods   should    be 
shortened  back  to  3  feeC  or  so,  the  length  left 
by  some  people  being  gauged  by  the  height  of 
the  wall  jilate,  but  I  jn-efer  to  take  the  buds 
from  the  base  or  as  near  this  as  possible,  the  upper 
buds  being  rubbed  out.     The  canes  should  have 
been  shortened  back  whilst  in  an  entirely  dor- 
mant state  and  dressed  with  styptic  unless  cut 
back   very    early.      When  once  the  buds  com- 
mence to  swell  shortening  will   soon  set  them 
bleeding.  If  this  cutting  back  lias  been  neglected, 
then  any  shortening  had  better  not  be  attempted, 
the  buds  being  rubbed  out  as  they  start  to  grow 
down  to  the  desired  bud  or  buds  which  are  to 
be  retained   for   the  future  rod.     To  assist  iu 
disentangling    the    roots   the   balls   should    be 
soaked  in  water,  this  quickly  clearing  away  the 
soil.     The  longer  stronger  roots  may  be  short- 
ened, if  only  for  convenience  in  planting,  but  it 
also  has  the  eft'ect  of  starting  fresh  roots  nearer 
home.     Sufficient  soil  .should  be  taken   out   to 
allow  the  roots  to  be  laid  out  straight,  these 
being  arranged  in  tiers  and  covered  with  tine 
soil   made  fairly  firm  as  the  work  proceeds,  the 
top   root?  being  about  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face.    A  neat  stake  should  be  tied  securely  to 
the  collar  of  the  Vine,  this  keeping  it  firm  and 
coming  in  useful  for  training  the  young  grow- 
ing  shoot.     A    mulching   of   horse   droppings, 
succeeded  by  a  gentle  watering  of  tepid  water, 
will  complete  the  operation  as  far  as  planting 
is    concerned.     The    structure   must    be   kept 
rather  close  and  fairly  moist,  a  little  warmth  in 
the  pipes  also  being  necessary  at  night  ami  dur- 
ing cold  days.     A  better  growth  is  thus  built  up 
than  when  fire  heat  is  dispensed  with,  as  some- 
times advised. 

Planting  young  growing  Vines  of  the  current 
season's  eyes  is  also  often  adopted,  but  more 
care  is  needed.  I  am  just  now  preparing  a  set 
for  jjlanting  this  season.  The  eyes  are  inserted 
in  turf  surfaced  with  finer  soil,  and  are  treated 
very  similar  to  those  in  pots,  only  instead  of 
being  potted,  they  are  grown  on  on  portable 
trays,  so  as  to  prevent  the  roots  coiling.    Pieces 


hotbed,  where  other  means  are  absent,  starting 
the  young  Vines  quite  as  well  as  more  elaborate 
methods.  As  soon  as  the  young  Vines  have 
rooted  nicely,  each  turf  is  cut  round  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  have 
recovered  from  the  check  and  fresh  lateral  roots 
be  formed.  When  the  canes  are  about  30  inches 
high,  plant  out  in  the  prepared  border.  By 
shading  and  sjirinkling  with  tepid  water  the 
Vines  will  soon  become  established  and  grow 
away  freely.  Y.  A.  H. 


HARDY  FRUITS  FOR  VILLA  GARDENS. 
A    SUBJECT   that    has    very  much    impressed    me 
during  the  last  few  years  is  the  wonderful  paucity 
of     fruit    trees    in     the     gardens     of    villa    resi- 
dences.    Very  few  city    men— and  by  these   I   do 
not  allude  merely  to    those  who   live   near   Lon- 
don, but  to  those  who  have  to  spend  their  days 
in   other  large    towns    and    their    nights    in    su- 
burban residences — cultivate  fruit   trees  in    their 
gardens,  perhaps   because  they  do  not  take  much 
interest  in  them  and  leave  everything  to  the  "job- 
bing gardener."     I  was  visiting  at  the  house  of  a 
manager  of  a  large  factory  some  time  ago.     He 
had  a  good  house  and  quite  a  large  garden  attached, 
but  there  was   nothing  remarkable  either  for  its 
utility  or  beauty  in  it.     The  gentleman  had  to  pur- 
chase all  his  fruit  and  nearly  all  his  vegetables, 
yet  I  w.is  told  that  he  left  the"  whole  thing  with  a 
jobbing  gardenei',  who  attended  to  it  about  twice 
in  a  week.     My  own  back  garden  is  not  a  fourth 
of  the  size,  and  when  I  took  possession  about  eight 
years  ago,  I  prepared  a  plot  of  ground  (about  half 
of  it),  7  yards  by  16  yards,  and  planted  a  dozen 
bush  Apple  trees   on   the   dwarfing   stock.     They 
weie  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Loid 
Sutheld,  Wellington   and  Cox's   Orange  Pip[jin.     I 
had  four  bu.'shels  of  Apples    from    that   piece    of 
ground  the  fifth  year  after  planting  the  trees,  and 
the   quality  was  so  good,  that  8s.  per  bushel  was 
offered  for  them.     I  see  plenty  of  gardens  very 
much  larger  which  might  produce  almost  as  much 
fruit  and  vegetables  as  the  family  would  require. 
Even  if  it  was  not  possible  to  do  so  much  as  this, 
fruit,  and  perhaps  vegetables  might  be  grown  to 
supplement  that  nece.-sarily  obtained  from  tbegi-een- 
grocer.     In  most  villa  gardens  sufficient  care  has 
not   been  taken  to  cultivate  the  soil.     When  the 
builder  has   finished,  the  garden  ground  is    often 
left  in  a  sorry  condition,  the  barren  subsoil  being 
either  mixed  up  with  the  fertile  top  soil  or  spread 
over  it  in  places  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.     A 
gardener  who  understands  his  business  would  set 
to  work  at  once  to  remedy  these  errors.     My  ex- 
perience is  that  if  the  ground  is  not  well  cultivated 
to  the  depth  of  about  is  inches,  Apple  trees,  at 
least,  will  not  succeed  on  it  for  any  length  of  time. 
.A.nother  thing :  they  must  be  planted  at  the  right 
depth,  or  some  varieties  will  not   be  long  before 
they  show  signs    of    canker.     Where  the    soil    is 
specially  adapted  for  App'e  culture,  it    may  not 
require    so    much    care    in    its    preparation,    but 
I  fancy  that  with   ordinary  prep.aration  any  gar- 
den   will    grow  good    Apples.     For    planting    in 
such  snia'l  or  medium-sized   gardens,  the  dwarf- 
ing   stocks    are   best,    and   good    trees   must    be 
selected.     They  must    be    healthy  to    start    with, 
and    should     be     taken     up     with     good     roots. 
There  is  no  reason  why  fruit  trees  should  not  grow 
quite  as  well  in  a.  small  garden  as  in   a  large  one, 
but  we  seldom  find  that  the  same  success  attends 
their  culture  in  the  gardens  of  villa  residences  as 
is    to  be  seen  in  neighbouring  gardens  where  an 
experienced  gardener  has  charge  of  them.     There 
are  many  and  obvious  reasons  for  this.     The  ama- 
teur with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  garden  work  is 
advised  to  plant  fruit  trees  in  his  garden,  and  as 
the  buds  Viegin  to  start  in  the  spring  he  thinks  it 
time  to  begin  planting  his  trees.     Another  thing  I 
have  noticed  is  that  the  trees  are  purchased  and 
sent  home  before  the  ground  is  readv  to  receive 
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them,  so  that  the  first  operation  is  to  lay  them  in 
by  tlie  iieels  until  the  convenient  season  comes  to 
plant  them.  The  ground  is  dug  over  in  the  most 
superficial  minncr ;  a  hole  not  large  enough  for  the 
roots  is  made  through  the  hard  subsoil,  the  tree 
is  stuffed  into  it,  and  the  operation  is  finished. 
Very  soon  we  hear  complaints  about  the  fruit  trees 
not  "doing  well,  but  by  this  time  their  condition  is 
so  bad,  That  nothing  can  be  done  to  produce  satis- 
factory results. 

When  I  stated  above  that  I   believed  fruit  trees 
would   grow  in   almost   any   kind   of  soil,    I    was 
drawing  upon  my  own  experience  with  them,  and 
that  wUh  drv  hard  gravel  from  1  foot  to   :*>  feet 
below  the  surface,  as  well  as   upon   stubborn  wet 
clayey  soil.  For  snull  gardens  the  bush  or  pyramid 
form    of    tree    is    best.     I    prefer   pyramids,  but 
they  do  not  retain  that  form  long,  because  it  is 
an  absurd  notion  to  grow  any  tree  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid   unless  it  is  its  natur.d   form.     I  let  the 
top  branches  grow  out  as  much  or  more  as  those 
near  the  baseof  the  tree,  and  I  find  this  form  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  results.     Many  persons  fancy 
that  the  ground  uiuler  fruit  trees  is  wasted  unless 
they  have  something  growing  upon  it.     This  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  a  popular  delusion.     Nothing 
ought  to  be  planted  under  the  trees,  not  even  at 
the  be>'inning,  if  the  best  results  are  expected.     At 
first  vegetabfes  can  be  grown,  but  if  we  could  see 
their  roots  exposed  during  the  summer  and  how 
they  robbed  the  trees  of  Uieir  due  proportion  of 
moisture  and  other  sustenance,  we  would  speedily 
conclude  that  one  crop  was  enough  at  a  time.     A 
moderate-sized  garden  is  best  laid  out  in  the  follow- 
ino-  manner  (after  the  ground  has  been  trenched  or 
made  up  to  the  depth  of  IS  in.  at  least ;  2  feet  would 
be  better);  If  fruit  is  the  principal  object,  there 
ought  to  be  a  border  (i  feet  or  more  wide  all  round 
it.lmd  if  the  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  this 
will  do  to  train  fruit  trees   upon.     The  borders  in 
front  of  the  wall  wid  grow  Strawberries,  but  they 
should  not  be  nearer  it  than  3  feet.     A  gravel  path 
sho\ild  be  next  the  borders  ;  for  a  small  garden  it 
need  not  be  more  than  3  feet  or  4  feet  wide— 4  feet 
would  be  better.     Down  the  centre  of  the  garden 
there  should  be  a  similar  path,  edged  with  Box  or 
tiles.     Tiles,  I  fancy,  are   best,   because    they  do 
not    harbour    slugs,"   and    a    row    of    Strawberry 
plants  might  be  planted  quite  close  to  the  tiles, 
which  they  soon  cover  with  their  deep  green  leaves  ; 
they  are  alsobeautif\d  in  flower,  and  more  so  with 
their  rich    scarlet    fruits.     This    arrangement    of 
paths  will  divide  the  garden  into  two  plots    the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  a  border  all  round  of 
not  less  than  li  feet  wide.     The  paths  will  require 
gravel,  and  sometimes  this  can  be  obtained  in  the 
garden.     I  had  to  plant  such  a  garden  once,  ami  in 
one  place  the  gravel  cropped  up  to  within  6  inches 
of  the  surfacerso  I  took  out  the  gravel  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  more   and   exchanged   it   with  the  soil 
from  the  paths.     The  only  difHculty  I  had  with  the 
trees  upon  this  dry  gravel  was  the  want  of  water 
at  the  roots.     They  were  watered  when    we  had 
time,  but  often  they  had  to  go  without,  and  smaller, 
badly  coloured  fruit  was  the    result.     When    the 
garden  has  been  laid  out  and  the  soil   well  pre- 
pared much  manure  is  not  necessary,  but  if  the  soil 
is  poor  a  good  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  quite 
decayed  should  be  dug  in.     The  trees  ought  to  be 
purchased  as  soon  as  the  leaves  drop  in  the  autumn, 
and  they  ought  to  be  planted  in  November.     The 
dwarfing  stocks  are  best,  and  as  all  trees  on  these 
stocks  are  budded  or  grafted  close  to  the  ground, 
the  trees  must  be  planted  so  that  the  soil  conies 
into  contact  with  the  union  of  the  stock  and  the 
scion.     Hoots  will   in  some  cases   issue  from   the 
base  of  the  scion,  and  such  trees  will  be  practically 
upon    their    own    roots.     With   the  free  stocks  it 
is    different  ;    the    trees    ought  not  to  be  planted 
deeper  than  they  were  before,  and  in  the  ]3rocess  of 
planting  see  tliat  the    roots  are  carefully   spread 
out,  not  twisted  round,  to  be  pushed  into  a  hole 
that  is  too  narrow  for  them.     Even  with  all  this 
care  some  of  the  Apple  trees  on   these  dwarfing 
stocks  will  canker.     Hibstnn  Pippin  wns  tlie  first  to 
canker  with  me  on  the  dry  gravel ;  Cellini  Pippin 
and  Wellington  also  cankered,  and  these  weie  all 
amongst  fifty  varieties.     I  have  always   believed 


that  canker  came  from  the  roots,  and  in  this  c:ise 
the  evidence  pointed  that  way,  for  after  the  trees 
were  dug  up  and  replanted  with  good  loam  about  the 
roots,  the  disease  was  stayed.  Insects  soon  find  a  re- 
fuge in  the  cankered  portions,  which  has  led  some  to 
lielieve  that  these  were  the  cause  of  the  disease  it- 
self. Unsuitable  subsoil  and  undrained  ground 
will  bring  canker,  but  it  can  be  arrested  by  attend- 
ing to  the  roots.  Apples  are  the  most  useful  fruits 
to  cultivate.  A  few  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  trees 
shovdd  also  bo  grown ;  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
bushes  in  the  centre  of  the  plots,  fruit  trees  all 
round  the  paths.  They  ought  to  be  from  6  feet  to 
1)  feet  apart,  and  a  good  plan  is  to  retrench  the 
ground  the  second  season  after  planting,  and  as 
the  work  proceeds,  to  carefully  lift  the  trees  andre- 
jilant  them.  The  trees  should  be  planted  from  4J 
feet  to  ()  feet  from  the  sides  of  the  paths.  A  few 
good  Apples  in  the  order  of  their  ripening  are  : 
Dessert:  Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  Adam's  Pear- 
main,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Braddick's  and  Lodge- 
more  Nonpareils.  Kitchen  :  Lord  Sutfield,  Stirling 
Castle,  Lord  Grosvenor,  New  Hawthornden,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling,  and  Northern  Greening.  Pears : 
.largonelle,  Williiuns'  Bon  Chretien,  Lonise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Urbaniste,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Easter 
Beurri^.  Plums,  fur  dessert :  July  Green  Gage.  Green 
Gage,  Kirke's,  Jefferson's,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 
Kitchen,:  Early  Rivers,  Orleans.  Victoria,  Autumn 
Compote,  and  Belle  de  Septembre.  Stran-herries  : 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Keens'  Seedling, 
President,  and  British  Queen.  J.  Dor(4i..\s. 


winters  witli  yirj:ig  trees.  L'uder  any  circum- 
stances I  would  advise  the  removal  of  ties  and 
allow  the  young  shoots  free  play,  so  as  to  be  clear 
of  the  cold  iron  supports  through  the  winter 
months.  (i.  Wythes. 


UNNAILING  PEACH  TREES  FROM  WALLS. 

The  advantage  of  unnailing  or  loosening  the   last 
year's  wood  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees   is  two- 
fold, as  it  retards  the  blooming  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent hardens  and  matures  the  young  wood.     Sotne 
m.ay  object  on  account  of  injury  happening  to  the 
buds  by  winds  and  storms,  but  such  is  not  the 
case  when  the  old  shreds   or  ties  are  left  on  the 
older  wood  ;  it  is  the  young  wood  that  needs  ex- 
posure and  retarding.     In  some  instances  the  wood 
or  branches  is  tied  in  bundles  and  supported  by 
tying  to  the  wall.     It  is  an  excellent  plan  for  Figs 
or  any  trees  requiring  protection,  but  injurious  to 
those    requiring    free    and    full   exposure    to   the 
weather.     When  Peacli  or  Nectarine  trees  are  tied 
in  bundles  the  buds  inside  are  deprived  of  air.  and 
the  wood  being  kept  dark  the  buds  push,  only  to 
be  killed  by  severe  weather.     I  find  it  advisable  to 
loosen  the  young  growth  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
fallen.     By  so  doing,  the  wood  is  hardened  and 
buds  often  covered  by  shreds  freely  exposed.  There 
is  no  loss  of  time  by  doing  the  work  in  the  early 
winter  months,  as  if  left  for  three  months  later  till 
pruned,  it  must  be  done  then,  and  at  that  date 
other  work  is  more  pressing.     Another  advantage 
of  doing  this  in  the  early  winter  is  the  destruction 
of  insect  pests  lurking  in  the  old  shreds.     I  am 
aware  that  the  hardest  frost  does  not  reach  every 
insect,  but  it  to  some  extent  clears  the  walls,  and 
liy  the  removal  of  the  shoots  from  the  walls   the 
rains  through  the  winter  wash  out  the  eggs.    Some 
may  think  that  the  Peach  being  a  tender  tree  to  a 
great  extent  the  w-all  is  a  protection  in  the  winter, 
but  the  mischief  is  often  done  with  badly  ripened 
wood  ;  it  is  this  latter  that  suffers  from  exposure, 
and  this  is  often  through  the  trees  being  too  much 
crowded,  so  that  the  sun  and  air  cannot  ripen  up 
the  wood.     At   times  the  roots  are  in  a  cold,  wet 
condition,  so  that  the  tree  does   not   perfect   its 
wood.     The    shoots   are    frequently    attacked   by 
green-fly  and  mildew,  and   a  late  growth  is  the 
result,  with  poor,  small,  unripened  wood.     I  am  of 
opinion,  provided  the  tree  is  in  a  healthy  condition, 
there  is  little  loss  from  severe  weather  in  ordinary 
winters.     I   have  followed  out  the  above  practice 
for  some  years,  and  have  always  had   plenty   of 
wood  to  cut  out.     With  wired  walls  loosening  is 
more  necessary  than  when  nails  and  shreds  are 
used,  as  often  in  severe  weather  the  young,  tender 
bark  against  the  cold  iron  is  much  injured,  when 
we  have  the  trees  frozen  for  many  weeks  together. 
I   prefer  to  paint  even  galvanised  wire  when  used 
for  this  woik,  as  I  have  seen  sad  havoc  in  severe 


NOTES  ON  APPLES. 
I  QUITE  agree  with  "  Y.  A.  H."  and  Mr.  Pearson 
(p.   ill)  that    the   chief    factor    in    high-coloured 
Apples  is  the  soil.     Here  Jlere  de  Menage  takeson  a 
deeper  colour  than  I  have  seen  it  in  any  other  locality. 
All  Ajjples  colour  richly  in  tnir  soil.     Some  surprise 
was  expressed  at  the  colour  of  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin growing  here  last  season,  and  I  have  for  years 
noted  the  difference  in  colour  of  the  fruit  on  a  tree 
of  D.  T.  Fish  from  that  of  one  of  Warner's  King 
growing  close  to  it.     It  is  generally  admitted  that 
these  two  are  the  same.     Fruits  of  the  former  every 
year  have  quite  a  flush  of  colour  on  the  sunny  side 
as  compared  with  those  of  ^Varner's  King.     Allow- 
ing both  these  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  and 
also  allowing  that  the  position  of  AVarner's  King 
prevents  the  fiuit  takingon  quite  so  high  a  colour  as 
that  on  the  other  tree,  I   still  hold  to  the  belief 
that  soil  has  influence  on  colour  in  Apples;  indeed 
I  think  that   is   the  primary  agent  where  excep- 
tional colour  is  present.     Tl  e  soil   here  is  heavy 
and  retentive,  Ijut  not  wet — that  is,  the  water  never 
lies  on  the  surface,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  soil 
is  largely  mixed  with  numerous  flint  stones,  and  at 
a  depth  of  3  feet  a  bed  of  chalk  is  to  be  found. 
We  endeavour  to  keep  the  roots  as  near  to  the  sur- 
face as  possible  ;  this  and  the  fact  of  the  soil  being 
not  a  wet  one,  and  also  to  its  being  highly  charged 
with  lime,  points  to  its  suitability  for  promoting 
rich  colour  in  Apples.     It  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  even  fair  colour  in  Apples  here  if  the  fruit 
was  not  exposed  to  the  sunlight   by  having  the 
branches  thin    .and   adopting  a   proper   course  of 
summer  pruning  to  admit  light  to  the  trees  and 
fruit.     Plenty  of  instances  of  this  kind  occur  to 
one  visiting  exhibitions  duiing  the    summer   and 
autumn  where  means  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
birds  eating  the  fruit  intended  for  show  by  cover- 
ing the  trees  with  nets.     One  particular  instance 
of  this  came  under  my  notice  last  year.     A  very 
fine  dish  of  Cellini  was  exhibited  which  showed 
some  peculiar  marks  in   colouring ;    the  skin  was 
marked  evenly  on  one  side  in  a  diamond  pattern, 
which  gave  it  a  quaint  appearance.     I'pon  inquiry 
it  was  found  the  tree  had  been  covered  with  a  net, 
and  where  the  meshes  had  come  in  actual  contact 
with  the  fruit  there  was  no  colour.     In  this  case 
there  was  direct  proof  that  the  sun  was  the  princi- 
pal agent  in  coloiuing  the  fruit  in  question.    I  have 
noticed  also  that  where  a  garden  was  composed 
mainly  of  a  sandy  soil  the  colour  in  Apples  was  not 
nearly  so  high  as  in  another  but  three  miles  away 
where  chalk  was  largely  to  be  found.     I,  therefore, 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  ail  absence  of  lime  in  soil 
has  much  to  do  with  the  want  of  colour  in  Apples, 
and  where  it  is  present  the  colour  is  much  deeper. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  growing  Apples 
from  cuttings,  I   am  making  experimcnls  in  that 
direction  with  a  view  to   testing  its  suitability  or 
otherwise.  Not  far  from  here  are  to  be  seen  several 
trees  of  King  of  Pippins  grown  from  cuttings,  and 
which  promise  really  well.     With  regaid  to  canker 
in  Apple  trees,  my  impression  is  that  it  all  hinges 
upon  two  things — first,  the  unsuitability  of  a  par- 
ticular variety  to  a  particular  soil ;  secondly,  bad 
culture,  viz.,  deep  planting  and  heavy  manuring, 
by  which  the  trees  are  made  to  produce  a  lot  of 
growth,  which  does  not  become  matured,  and  con- 
sequently  in   that  state  lays  the    foundation  for 
canker.     In  dealing  with  strong  soil,  fewer  vaiie- 
ties  can  be  cultivated  than  in  a  lighter  one.     I  do 
not  care  what  is  done  with  some  sorts  ;  in  heavy 
soils  they  cannot  be  made  to  grow  satisfactorily. 
Take,    for    instance,    Eibston    Pippin.     This    was 
planted  here  as  a  standard  on  Crab  and  bush  on 
Paradise  thiiteen  years  since.     Both  are  still  alive. 
The  stem   of  the  former   is   thicker  than   it  was 
then,  but  the  head  is  not  one  bit  larger  than  when 
first  planted.     It  has  grown  and  died  back  more 
than  once,  nnd  has  been  taken  up  and  )ilanted  in 
fresh  places  and  with  fresh  soil,  Imt  all  to  no  pur- 
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pose.  If  tlus  is  not  an  instance  of  the  uusuitable- 
ness  of  a  variety  to  a  particular  sort  of  soil,  what  is 
it,  I  would  ask  ?  Cellini  is  another  example  of  a 
generally  free-growing  and  bearing  sort  wliich  fails 
to  succeed  here.  Lord  Suffleld  is  another  variety 
that  fails.  In  all  the  varieties  except  the  Ribston 
we  have  our  rcnjed_v,  even  in  this  soil— that  of 
growing  others  that  will  succeed.  Lord  Grosvenor 
m  the  place  of  Lord  Surtield  is  superior  in  every 
way,  and  in  almost  every  instance  efficient  substi- 
tutes can  be  provided  that  canker  does  not  affect. 
Choose  suitable  varieties,  and  canker  need  not  be  a 
trouble  to  anyone.  Keep  the  roots  near  the  sur- 
face, avoid  tlie  use  of  rank  farmyard  manure,  espe- 
cially that  from  the  cow-house  in  the  autumn  and 
winter, -but  assist  the  trees  with  mulchings  of 
partly  decayed  stable  manure  and  liquid  manure 
in  the  case  of  heavy  crops  of  fruit ;  but  where 
there  is  no  fruit  and  the  trees  are  making  suffi- 
cient wood,  give  no  manure.  I  do  not  believe  in 
covering  tlie  soil  during  winter  with  manure  and 
allowing  it  to  stay  there  until  it  decays  and 
becomes  invisible.  In  this  way  the  roots  are 
robbed  of  warmth  from  sunshine,  and  little 
wonder  need  be  expressed  if  the  branches  canker 
and  the  trees  eventually  fail.         E.  Molyxeux. 


SOME  RELIABLE  PEARS. 

In  writing  of  reliable  Pears  I  am  not  alluding  to 
the  bearing  qualities  of  anj',  but  to  the  uniform 
excellence  of  the  flavour  of  certain  sorts  over  a 
long  series  of  years.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  no 
other  fruit  varies  in  quality  so  much  as  the  ma- 
jority of  dessert  Pears,  especially  amongst  the  sorts 
that  are  most  popular  owing  to  their  large  size  or 
handsome  appearance.  The  vagaries  of  Pears  have 
furnished  materials  for  many  an  article  from  every 
class  of  cultivators,  but  so  far  as  I  remember  no 
one  has  attempted  to  compile  a  list  of  sorts  that 
are  good  in  flavour  every  year  alike,  and  in  a  va- 
riety of  soils  and  conditions.  I  am  going  to  make 
an  attempt  to  do  so  of  such  sorts  as  have  come 
under  my  observation,  and  I  hope  other  cultivators 
will  add  to  this  if  the}'  know  of  any  that  I  have 
not  named.  With  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
crop  produced  last  season,  I  must  saythat  the  merits 
of  a  number  of  sorts  were  inferior,  but  of  a  large 
collection  grown  as  cordons  and  pyramids  about 
twenty  sorts  borel  a  fair  crop.  The  flavour  of 
such  varieties  as  Durondeau,  DoyennS  du  Comice. 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Beurre  Superfin  was  a 
long  way  from  being  first-rate,  while  Beurre 
Bachelier  and  Jules  Guyot  were  worthless,  although 
the  fruit  of  the  former  was  exceedingly  large  and 
handsome.  With  reference  to  the  subject  of  re- 
liable Pears,  it  has  always  struck  me  as  somewhat 
remarkable  that  any  of  the  early  Pears  that  are 
known  to  be  of  good  quality  and  that  ripen  on  the 
tree  or  within  a  few  days  after  they  are  gathered 
are  always  good.  Perhaps  there  are  not  many  that 
would  be  considered  first-rate  in  that  respect,  but 
that  is  not  my  argument.  What  I  maintain  is 
that  they  do  not  disappoint  us  ;  their  merits  are 
always  the  same.  Tiike  the  Autumn  Bergamot  as 
an  inst.ance  of  what  I  mean.  The  flavour  of  this 
sort  is  always  of  a  uniform  excellence,  and  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  the  same  with  all  other 
early  varieties.  In  common  with  a  large  number 
of  other  growers,  I  would  be  glad  if  I  could  say 
the  same  of  the  late  keeping  sorts.  There  is  no 
more  reliable  October  Pear  grown  than  Fondante 
d'Automne.  It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  the 
fruit  is  only  of  medium  size  and  not  very  hand- 
some, but  the  flavour  should  make  up  for  these 
defects,  as  it  is  exceedingly  sweet,  and  the  flesh 
buttery  and  free  from  gritty  matter.  Emiled'Heyst 
is  not  only  a  reliable  bearer  either  as  a  pyramid  or 
cordon,  but  the  flavour  is  always  good,  and  I  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  best  that  ripens  in  Octobei- 
and  November.  Seckle  is  an  old  favourite  with 
those  who  prefer  a  small  deliciously  flavoured  Pear 
to  a  large  fruit  that  has  no  merit  except  its  size. 
Winter  Nelis  is  another  sort  that  is  small  in  size, 
but  I  grew  it  for  twenty  years  on  a  wall  facing 
east,  and  never  knew  it  to  be  deficient  in  flavour. 
Josephine  de  Malines  is  the  last  I  have  to  mention. 


I  grew  this  for  many  years  on  a  south  wall,  and 
the  flavour  was  always  excellent.  Four  years  ago 
I  planted  several  cordon  trees  of  this  variety,  which 
are  trained  on  wires  IS  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  I  find  the  quality  quite  equal  to  that  of  fruit 
produced  by  trees  trained  against  a  wall. 

Tiinntoii.  J.  C.  Ci.AUKK. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— FBUIT. 


Apple  Gold  n  Noble. — This  grows  well  upon 
a  gravelly  soil  with  a  thiu  layer  of  loam  on  the  surface, 
and,  if  only  for  that  reason,  it  is  valuable.  Ap^rt  from 
its  usefulness  iu  that  respect  Golden  Noble  deserves  a 
place  in  every  garden.  Although  it  is  generally  cousi- 
dered  to  be  iu  season  from  September  to  December,  it 
will  last  quite  fresh  and  plump  well  iuto  February. — 
S.  H. 

Anple  Baumann's  Bed  Feinette.— This 
very  showy  Apple  deserves  a  place  iu  every  collection. 
It  is  extremely  handsome  in  appearance,  being  bright 
red  all  over  when  exposed,  thg  desh  whit  -,  crisp,  and 
juicy,  but  not  highly  flavoured.  The  trivvth  of  the 
tree  is  upright,  vdgorous,  but  not  ra  upaut.  During 
January  and  February,  and  sometim-^s  longer,  the  fruit 
is  in  good  couditiou. — H. 

Apple  Newton  Wonder. — What  a  resemblance 
this  Apple  bears  to  Belle  Poutoise  in  shape,  and  also 
colour,  when  the  latter  is  grown  somewhat  iu  the 
shade.  The  form  of  the  eye,  too,  and  general  appear- 
ance give  one  a  stroug  impression  of  their  sameness  in 
character.  Newton  Wonder  is  a  promising  late  variety, 
said  to  keep  quite  fresh  till  May.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  H.  Taylor  at  Newton,  near  Melburu,  iu  Derby- 
shire.—S.  P.  H. 

Apple  Calville  Malingre.— This  highly  col- 
oured kitchen  variety  keeps  well,  aud  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  appears  to  receive  Seldom  is  it  met 
with  in  private  gardens.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  with  an  especially  bright 
reJ  cheek  on  the  suuuy  side.  The  flesh  is  firm  in 
February,  \vith  a  pleasant  crisp  flavour.  The  fruit 
resembles  Baldwin  very  much  in  appearance,  but  is  su- 
perior in  quality  to  that  variety.  Trees  appear  to  grow 
better  wlieu  worked  upon  the  Crab,  or  free  stock,  than 
upon  the  Paradise. — E.  M. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


GLOXINIAS. 
The  time  is  now  at  h.and  when  these  beautiful 
stove-flowering  plants  should  have  attention ;  old 
corms  should  be  started  into  growth  and  seed 
should  be  sown.  Formerly  it  was  only  by  growing 
named  varieties  that  really  good  flowers  could  be 
depended  upon ;  but  since  some  of  the  leading- 
firms  have  made  a  speci.ality  of  growing  for  seed, 
by  careful  selection  the  strain  has  been  much  im- 
proved. Seedlings  are  even  prefer.ablc  to  named 
sorts,  as  they  are  of  more  vigorous  growth  and 
are  less  liable  to  disease.  Seed  sown  now  will 
make  nice  plants  to  flower  in  July  or  perhaps 
earlier,  and  for  the  first  batch  the  corms  selected 
from  last  year's  seedlings  will  be  best.  Although 
I  should  entirely  discard  named  varieties,  I  think 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  propagate  a  few  of  the  finest 
seedlings  from  leaves  each  season,  as  it  secures  a 
number  of  plants  of  a  uniform  shade  of  colour. 
In  growing  from  seed  it  is  of  the  first  inipoitance 
to  secure  a  good  strain.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  pots  or  pans,  which  may  be  filled  three 
paits  full  with  any  rough  compost  that  is  free  from 
worms  or  other  vermin  and  surfaced  with  leaf- 
moulil  (which  should  first  be  baked),  peat  and  sand 
in  equal  parts.  The  seed  will  not  require  any 
covering.  The  pots  should  be  well  soaked  with 
w.iter  before  the  suiface  soil  is  put  on  ;  it  will  then 
require  only  just  sutiicient  to  settle  the  surface 
after  the  seed  is  sown.  The  best  position  for  the 
seed  pots  is  where  they  are  fully  exposed  to  the 
light,  but  do  not  catch  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
and  the  pots  may  be  covered  with  glass  until  the 
seeds  begin  to  germinate.  When  the  seed  pots  are 
shaded  or  covered  up  too  much,  the  seedlings  are 
almost  sure  to  damp  off.  As  soon  as  large  enough 
they  should  be  pricked   off,  giving  a  little  more 


depth  of  good  soil  and  more  drainage.  They  will 
be  ready  for  potting  off  singly  about  May  or 
perhaps  earlier,  but  they  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
large  enough,  one  great  point  being  to  keep  them 
growing  without  a  check.  The  plants  should  be 
grown  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible.  When 
Gloxinias  are  started  and  grown  throughout  in  an 
exposed  position,  t!  ey  make  sturdy  plants  with 
firm  foliage,  which  is  not  easily  damaged  by  the 
brightest  sunshine,  provided  they  are  not  allowed 
to  suffer  from  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  Dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  growth  they  may  be  given  a 
stove  temperature,  but  later  on  an  intermediate 
house  will  suit  them  better.  The  best  compost  for 
Gloxinias  I  have  found  to  be  good  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  peat,  a  little  well-sweetened  manure 
and  plenty  of  sand  being  added.  The  pots  should  be 
well  drained  and  the  plants  potted  moderately  firm, 
keeping  the  corms  nearly  covered  with  the  soil,  but 
not  quite  buried.  The  plants  should  be  potted  on 
into  their  flowering  pots  before  they  have  made  too 
much  growth,  otherwise  it  will  be  difticult  to  do  so 
without  damaging  the  leaves.  As  soon  as  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  liquid  manure  may 
be  used  freely.  No  class  of  plants  is  more  bene- 
fited by  liberal  treatment  than  Gloxinias.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  manure 
water  is  used  in  a  clear  state,  or  the  foliage  will 
be  disfigured.  If  this  cannot  be  secured,  it  will 
be  better  to  use  some  fertiliser.  This  should  be 
put  on  the  surface  very  thinly,  but  frequently. 

Propagation  from  leaves  may  be  done  towards 
the  autumn.  Well-matured  leaves  should  be  se- 
lected :  these  may  be  cut  through  the  midrib  in 
several  places,  also  the  lateral  ribs,  and  laid  on 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  and  a  little  dry  sand  put  on 
the  surface  at  each  cut.  If  the  fibre  is  kept 
moderately  moist,  young  corms  will  soon  be  formed 
at  each  cut.  Generally  the  leaves  will  gradually 
dry  off,  leaving  only  the  corms  ;  but  if  premature 
decay  is  observed,  the  portion  should  be  cut  away. 
After  the  leaves  have  ripened  off,  the  corms  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  fibre  and  placed  in  pans  or 
boxes  of  sand  ;  these  should  be  kept  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  and  just  moist  enough  to  keep 
the  corms  from  shrivelling.  Early  in  the  year 
or  about  this  time  they  may  be  put  into  more 
warmth,  and  as  they  start  into  growth  should  be 
taken  out  and  potterl  singly,  treating  them  as  re- 
commended for  seedlings.  F.  H. 


Brachyotutn  confertum. — J.  Kranz  asks  if  I 
know  this  plant  of  which  he  sends  a  specimen. 
He  says  it  is  a  great  beautj',  and  flowers  freely 
about  Loxa.  It  was  flowered  in  Edinburgh  by  Mr. 
Henry,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  plant  being  now 
in  existence  in  this  country.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles in  habit  a  Genetyllis.  and  the  flowers  are 
similar  in  shape  to  the  bell-sliaped  involucres  of 
this.  In  the  case  of  the  plant  under  notice  these 
are  really  flowers,  the  petals  being  rich  deep  violet 
and  the  calyx  lobes  yellowish  green,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  if  this  lovely  greenhouse  plant  is  still 
in  cultivation.  It  is  all  the  more  valuable  as  a 
decorative  plant,  as  its  blooms  are  produced  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. — W.  H.  Ct. 

Prunus  sinensis  flore  -  pleno.  —  Among 
shrubs  well  adapted  for  blooming  under  glass  must 
be  included  the  double-flowered  variety  of  the 
Chinese  Plum,  which  produces  its  rosette-like 
blossoms  so  freely,  that  the  slender  shoots  are 
studded  with  them  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
their  length.  Its  usual  habit  is  to  form  a  freely- 
branched  somewhat  upright  growing  shrub,  which 
in  the  open  ground  flowers  at  much  the  same  time 
as  the  majority  of  Cherries  and  Plums.  When  it 
is  needed  for  indoor  blooming  this  Plum  may  be 
kept  in  health  for  years  in  pots,  provided  the 
plants  are  not  neglected  when  out  of  flower.  As 
the  young  leaves  are  very  susceptible  of  injury 
after  the  flowering  season  is  over,  they  must  be 
protected  till  all  danger  from  frost  is  past,  when 
the  better  way  is  to  plunge  the  plants  out  of  doors 
ill  the  summer,  taking  care  that  they  are  properly 
supiilied  with  water,  and  at  the  same  time  occa- 
sional stimulants  will  be  of  service.  In  this  way 
the  flower-buds  will  set  freely,  and  all  that  is  then 
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needed  is  to  take  the  plants  into  a  little  heat  when 
required.  This  Plum  in  question  is  usually  grafted 
or  budded  on  to  the  common  kind,  which  is  far  too 
vigorous  a  stock,  as  the  suckers  therefrom  are  a 
very  great  nuisance,  and  the  thick,  unj'ielding  roots 
do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  pot  culture. 
Plants  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  but  they  are  far  more  satisfactory 
than  the  others.  In  common  with  all  shrubs  that 
are  employed  for  forcing,  the  blooms  of  this  last 
much  longer  when  the  plants  are  kept  altogether 
in  pots  than  when  they  are  lifted  from  the  open 
ground  and  potted  for  the  purpose.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  double-flowered  Plum,  one  being 
pure  white  and  the  other  flushed  with  pink. — H.  P. 

The  variegated  Fandanade. — These  only 
consist  of  two  varieties,  but  both  are  extremely 
useful  as  decorative  plants.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Pandanus  ^'eitchi,  the  older,  but  still  ex- 
cellent variety,  P.  javanicus  variegatus,  has  not 
been  so  much  cultivated.  Both  are  useful,  and 
may  very  well  be  included  in  all  but  the  more  limited 
collections  :  then  I  would  decidedly  prefer  to  keep 
to  P.  Veitchi.  This  latter  variety  makes  the  most 
graceful  and  the  best  developed  plant  for  dinner 
table  decoration,  but  as  it  attains  to  specimen 
size  there  is  often  a  tendency  towards  a  strong 
growth  with  more  greenish  foliage.  This  is  not  so 
often  the  case  with  the  older  kind,  which  makes 
an  exceedingly  elegant  vase  plant :  its  longer  leaves 
and  more  pendulous  style  of  growth  commend  it 
for  this  puri^ose.  P.  Veitchi  looks  best  when  not 
above  the  line  of  vision  :  whereas  the  other  is  seen 
to  good  advantage  in  tall  vases.  In  handling  P. 
javanicus  variegatus  one  needs  to  be  careful,  as 
the  addition  of  a  third  row  of  spines  set  in  an 
obverse  direction  along  the  midrib  makes  it  some- 
what awkward.  Large  plants  of  either  kind  are 
not  worth  keeping  for  other  than  stock  purposes; 
medium  sized  ones  now  occupying  less  room  will 
in  a  few  months  take  their  places  for  any  purpose. 
— Pl.xntsman. 


CARNATION   SOUVENIR   DE 
MALMAISON. 


LA 


Taken  all  in  all,  there  are  few  flowers  that 
have  attained  t)  greater  popularity  than  the 
Carnation.  This  is  equally  true  of  all  Carna- 
tions, and  yet  it  is  only  natural  in  so  extensive 
a  group  that  certain  kinds  njust  necessarily 
take  a  leading  place  in  general  favour,  and  I 
think  of  few  can  this  be  said  with  greater 
truth  than  of  the  several  furms  of  Souvenir  do 
la  Malmaison,  whose  handsome  flowers  always 
command  attention  by  their  colour,  always 
please  by  their  fragrance,  and  always  realise 
good  prices  and  a  ready  sale  in  tlie  market. 
This  last  is  indeed  a  good  test  for  any  [tlaiit, 
for  nothing  more  (piickly  jwoves  either  its  value 
or  its  probable  popularity  than  by  putting  it 
into  the  market  with  other  kinds.  It  is  curious 
that  while  the  forms  of  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison are  as  truly  perpetual  in  cliaracter  and 
habit  as  are  any  of  the  so-called  "  tree"  varie- 
ties, the  majority  of  market  growers  treat  them 
as  though  they  were  strictly  border  Carnations, 
layering  them  year  by  year  in  summer-time 
after  their  flowering  is  complete  ;  indeed,  of  all 
methods  of  culture,  tliis  is  certainly  the  least 
expensive  way  of  growing  tliem,  and  renders 
the  plant.s  of  convenient  size  for  various  pur- 
poses. Dui'ing  the  past  few  years  quite  a  new 
departure  lias  been  introduced  by  growing 
purely  border  Carnations  under  glass,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  old  Crimson  Clove,  Gloire 
de  Nancy,  and  otliers  ;  while  the  subject  of 
these  remarks  has  likewise  been  grown  thus  on 
a  very  extensive  scale.  The  jilan  adopted  is 
very  simple  and  easily  imitated.  The  plants 
flower  in  spring  during  April  and  May,  after 
which  tliey  are  planted  out  in  lines  in  the  open 
grouiil  \wthout   del;iy,    to    in   the    first    place 


ripen  tlio  growths,  which  are  often  too  sappy 
through  being  kept  indoors.  When  sufficiently 
hard,  they  are  layered  in  the  usual  way. 

In  Sejitember  the  layers  are  potted  into 
5-incli  pots,  good  loam  forming  the  chief  soil, 
with  sand  and  charcoal  liberally  added.  Very 
little  manure  is  employed,  nor  is  this  necessary 
when  the  gross  nature  of  the  jilauts  is  con- 
sidered. When  potted  the  plants  are  stood  on 
a  bed  of  ashes  in  the  open,  frames  being,  as  a 
rule,  studiously  avoided,  and  a  thorough  soak- 
ing of  water  given.  Save  for  the  neces.sary 
attention  to  watering,  they  are  safe  enough  till 
the  end  of  November,  but  if  heavy  rains  pre- 
vail, protection  is  given  with  liglits  overhead. 


tion  is  limited  and  where  the  large_  increase  by- 
layers  would  be  of  little  service  to  the  owner.  : 
I  have  at  the  present  time  a  house  devoted  to 
these  thus  treated  containing  several  hundred 
plants  in  9  inch  pots.     When  thus  gi-own  the 
chief  point  to  aim  at  is  keeping  the  plant.s  cool 
enough    during    the    first   autumn    and  winter 
after  being  potted  on,  otherwise  the  strongest 
"grass"  will  be  pushing  forth  flower-.spikes  in 
autumn,  and  these  having    to  combat  fogs  (if 
near  large  towns),  will  be  sure  to  suffer.   Kept 
in  check  as  much  as  po.ssible   till  the  turn  of' 
the  days,  these  ])lants  will  flower  considerably  in 
advance  of  those  layered,  ;ind  early  flowers  of 
these  are  doubly  valuable.     By  thorough  drain- 
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The  plants  are  .ifterwards  shifted  into  7-inch 
and  S-incli  jiots  and  placed  in  a  cool,  airy 
structure,  according  them  only  suflicieiit  warmth 
in  severe  weather  to  exclude  frost.  A  similar 
soil  is  employed  at  this  .shift  with  tlie  addition 
of  some  good  fertiliser,  firm  potting  and  abun- 
dant drainage  being  always  given.  After  the 
first  watering  at  potting  time  little  must  be 
given  for  the  next  two  months,  keeping  the  plants 
ineanwhile  perfectly  cool.  Here  and  there  cut- 
tings are  resorted  to,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
generally  adopted,  being  more  uncertain  as  well 
as  more  troublesome  than  layers.  Another  way 
of  growing  these  plants  is  to  treat  them  as 
perpetuals,  growing  them  on  from  year  to  year. 
Ihis  is  a  very  good  w;iy  where  glass  acconimoda- 


age,  very  firm  potting,  little  or  no  manure  and 
verycjireful  watering,  these  plants  may  be  grown 
to  a  good  age  ;  though  to  keep  them  in  good 
health  considerably  less  water  should  be  given 
at  the  root  than  is  usually  the  case. 

E.  J. 


Lapageria  unhealthy. — T  hive  a  Lapageria 
which  has  been  in  the  same  position  since  planted 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  viz.,  at  the  western  end  of 
the  greenhouse  which  faces  south.  When  flourish- 
ing it  covered  a  space  of,  I  suppose,  8  feet  square  at 
least.  This  end,  I  should  tell  you,  consists  of  a 
glazed  partition  between  the  cooler  part  of  the 
greenhouse  in  which  the  plant  is  and  that  some- 
what warmer.  The  plant  is  in  a  wooden  box  nearly 
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■3  feet  by  2  feet  and  2^  feet  deep.  Some  months  ago 
the  drainage  was  renewed,  broken  flower-pots  now 
occupying  a  foot  of  tlie  bottom,  peat  placed  on 
that  is  followed  by  about  a  foot  of  loam  in  which 
the  plant  is.  For  several  years  it  grew  well  and 
flowered  abundantly,  but  latterly  has  been  doing 
badly,  and  is  now,  I  fear,  not  likely  to  recover.— 
R.  L.  Allman. 

*«*  That  a  Lapageria  should  be  in  this  condition 
is  not  altogether  an  uncommon  occurrence.  It  may 
arise  from  various  causes,  either  of  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  weaken  the  plant.  I  have  known  it  to 
occur  when  the  young  shoots  issuing  annually  from 
the  crown  of  the  plant  beneath  the  soil  have  been 
injured  or  eaten  off  by  slugs  soon  after  they  appeiir 
above  the  surface.  If  this  happens  for  two  or 
three  successive  seasons,  the  top-growth  becomes 
weakly  with  less  disposition  to  flower  in  due  course. 
A  sharp  attack  of  green-fly  whilst  the  young 
growths  are  forming  will  cause  the  leaves  to  turn 
yellow  and  drop  oft;  the  points  of  the  shoots  then 
cease  to  grow  and  will  eventually  die  off.  The 
plant  in  question  should  not  suffer  from  too  much 
sunlight  if  the  roof  immediately  over  it  is  shaded 
during  the  warm  season  of  the  year.  Another 
house  being  upon  the  western  side  of  it  should 
afford  some  protection  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
duiing  the  afternoon.  On  this  point  there  is  pos- 
sibly some  alteration,  since  the  plant  in  question 
once  thriving  well  has  now  declined  in  vigour.  If 
at  one  time  the  plants  in  the  adjoining  house  were 
tall  or  shading  employed  upon  the  roof,  and  either 
or  both  of  these  circumstances  now  altered,  so  as 
to  expose  the  partition  more  to  the  sun,  this  would 
not  be  favourable  to  the  Lapageria.  I  should  not 
myself  care  to  plant  a  Lapageria  in  all  loam  ;  it 
may  do  for  a  time,  but  would  eventually  become 
much  too  close.  Peat  mixed  with  loam,  adding 
silver  sand  freely  and  charcoal  or  broken  pot- 
sherds if  the  peat  or  loam  is  not  full  of  flbre,  would 
be  a  better  choice.  The  Lapageria  is  a  plant  that 
delights  in  abundance  of  moisture  ;  hence  an  open, 
porous  soil  is  all  the  better  for  it.  A  good  supply 
of  drainage  is  desirable  ;  6  inches,  however,  would 
have  ibeen  ample ;  a  foot  is  more  than  is  really 
needed.  If  the  plant  in  question  should  soon  show 
any  signs  of  growth  from  the  base,  these  young 
shoots  should  be  crefully  tended,  as  they  will 
greatly  aid  in  resuscitating  the  plant.  The  weakly 
wood  upon  the  old  shoots  might  be  shortened,  not 
pruned  hard,  but  merely  the  points  taken  off.  When 
any  signs  of  top-growth  are  seen  the  plant  should 
receive  some  shading,  so  that  when  the  foliage  is 
syringed,  which  it  should  be  frequently,  it  does 
not  run  any  risk  of  injury  from  scalding.  With 
care  and  attention  I  think  the  plant  may  yet  be 
brought  round  into  health  again  ;  it  should  still 
have  some  energy  left  in  it  considering  its  size.  I 
would  advise  that  the  loam  and  roots  be  examined 
and  all  sour  soil  removed,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
roots,  which  are  somewhat  brittle.  Fresh  soil,  as 
aforementioned,  should  then  be  added,  finishing 
off  with  a  good  top-dressing.  The  old  foliage  should 
also  be  examined  closely  for  any  insect  pests,  as 
thrips,  white  scale,  &c. — Plant,sman. 

Freesias. — I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if 
any  of  your  readers  could  give  me  some  advice 
about  the  flowering  of  Freesias.  I  have  carefully 
followed  the  directions  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  your  paper,  and  have  been  fairly 
successful  up  to  a  certain  point.  I  have  some 
twenty  or  more  pots  (5-inch)  with  about  one 
dozen  bulbs  in  each — both  refracta  alba  and 
Leichtlini.  The  bulbs  have  made  excellent  growth 
and  the  pots  contain  on  an  average  ten  or  twelve 
flower-spikes,  each  with  from  six  to  eight  flowers 
on  each  head.  But  here  my  difiiculty  begins.  In 
many  cases  only  two  of  the  flowers  on  each  hend 
assume  an  erect  position  and  come  to  perfection, 
the  others  remaining  perfectly  green  and  not  ex- 
panding at  all.  In  no  case  do  all  the  flowers  on 
the  head  open,  the  best  having  only  four  or  five 
which  open,  the  others  on  the  same  head  being 
apparently  blind.  The  disappointment  in  this  case 
may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  expressed.  I 
flower  them  in  a  conservatory  where  there  is  a  fire 
at  night  and  during  damp  or  cold  weather.     The 


pots  have  no  appearance  of  being  overcrowded  with 
roots  and  the  plants  are  liberaby  fed. — Reginald 
Ryley. 


DRAC^NAS. 
Deac-ENAS  form  a  most  important  class  of  orna- 
mental-foliaged  plants.  It  is,  perhaps,  those  with 
the  brightly-coloured  foliage  which  are  most  gene- 
rally appreciated ;  yet  there  are  several  of  the 
green-leaved,  sorts  which  are  equally  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation, and  a  long  and  varied  list  of  useful  sorts 
might  be  made.  Although  we  now  have  such  a 
number  of  varieties  from  terminalis  and  Cooperi, 
these  are  still  grown  very  extensively,  especially 
for  market.  The  stock  of  terminalis  is  often  ob- 
tained from  stems  which  are  imported  from  Brizil. 
It  is  supposed  that  plants  propagated  from  these 
imported  stems  are  more  vigorous  and  colour  better 
than  those  from  English  grown  stock.  I  am 
doubtful  on  this  point,  however,  for  I  have  grown 
plants  from  English  stock  which  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  Noclassof  plants  better  repays  forgood 
cultivation  than  the  coloured  varieties  of  Dracsenas, 
and  to  have  useful  plants,  young  stock  must  be  pro- 
pagated annually.  Old  plants  which  have  become 
too  leggy  will  be  the  best  for  stock  ;  the  tops  may 
be  taken  off  and  rooted  in  the  same  way  as  recom- 
mended for  Crotons,  and  the  stems,  after  being 
dried  off,  may  be  cut  up  into  short  lengths  or  laid 
down  whole  and  covered  with  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse.  Where  there  is  a  good  bottom-heat,  they 
will  soon  start  into  growth,  roots  will  be  produced 
from  the  base  of  the  young  shoots,  and  after  they 
are  well  started  they  may  be  cut  off  close  to  the  old 
stem  and  placed  in  small  pots.  When  first  potted 
they  should  be  kept  in  the  close  propagating  pit 
until  they  are  established.  Sometimes  young  plants 
propagated  in  this  way  will  run  up  rather  tall,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  the  tops  may  be  cut  off  and 
rooted  again.  The  old  tops  colour  best,  but  they 
often  produce  flowers  which  do  not  add  to  their 
beauty.  During  their  early  stages  of  growth  they 
may  be  plunged  where  there  is  a  good  bottom-heat, 
but  should  have  a  light  open  position  and  plenty  of 
room.  A  moist  atmosphere  and  a  high  tempera- 
ture will  induce  vigorous  growth.  Towards  the 
autumn,  when  the  plants  should  begin  to  produce 
brighter-coloured  leaves,  they  should  be  brought 
up  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible  and  kept  a 
little  drier.  Various  composts  are  used  for  Dra- 
CEenas.  I  prefer  a  good  proportion  of  fibrous  loam, 
with  leaf-mould,  a  little  well-dried  manure  and 
plenty  of  sand ;  a  little  peat  may  be  used  if  the 
loam  "is  heavy.  Soot-wateris  the  only  liquid  manure 
I  care  to  give  to  Dracfenas ;  this  may  be  applied 
freely  at  any  season. 

Varieties.— I  have  already  referred  to  termi- 
nalis and  Cooperi  as  being  among  the  most  popu- 
lar, yet  there  are  many  very  handsome  varieties 
which  ought  to  supersede  these  useful  old  sorts. 
The  slender-growing  narrow-leaved  varieties  are 
the  most  desirable,  especially  for  table  plants.  Of 
these,  I  should  select  elegantissima  as  the  best. 
Superba  is  a  handsome  variety,  and  colours  freely  ; 
angustifolia  is  another  fine  sort,  with  long,  narrow, 
recurved  leaves,  dark  bronzy  green,  striped  and 
margined  with  bright  crimson  ;  ignea  has  narrow 
recurved  leaves,  olive-green,  margined  and  striped 
salmon ;  salmonea  is  similar,  but  has  rather  broader 
leaves.  Of  those  with  medium  -  sized  leaves, 
Frederica  is  one  of  the  best ;  Mrs.  R.  Turner,  com- 
pact growing,  colours  freely,  the  terminal  leaves 
being  very  bright  rosy  red  ;  Prince  Mahout  Bey  is 
a  distinct  variety  with  rather  long  erect  leaves, 
colours  freely,  and  makes  a  nice  specimen  ;  pen- 
dula  is  a  good  variety  with  drooping  leaves,  a 
little  inclined  to  run  up  tall,  but  when  well  treated 
it  makes  a  very  pretty  plant.  Sajouti,  somewhat 
after  terminalis,  with  broader  leaves,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  improvement ;  very  bright  in  colour 
and  of  good  substance.  Spinksi  and  Bausei  are 
desirable  varieties. 

Of  those  with  broad  leaves,  Rossi  and   Mme    F. 
Bergmann  are  among  the  best.     Renardse  is  a  good 
variety,  with  broad  recurved  leaves,  the  variegation 
of  a  pale  salmon,  tinted  with  red.     Of  those  with  the  , 
white  variegation,  terminalis  alba  is  the  most  use- . 


ful ;  Louisa,  a  slender-growing  variety  with  narrow 
recurved  leaves,  makes  a  pretty  table  plant,  but  is 
rather  delicate;  Alexandra  may  also  be  recom- 
mended; Mrs.  Wills  is  a  variety  of  good  habit; 
Guilfoylei  is  a  distinct  sort  with  narrow  leaves, 
striped  with  white,  with  a  shading  of  rosy  red  ; 
norwoodensis,  slender  growing,  with  drooping 
leaves,  striped  creamy-white,  cliangingtoa  reddish 
tint,  makes  a  very  handsome  plant.  Of  the  more 
distinct  species,  D.  Goldiana  is  a  general  favourite  ; 
D.  Lindeni  makes  a  beautiful  specimen,  the  broad, 
recurved,  soft  green  leaves  having  a  broad  margin  of 
yellow,  and  sometimes  striped  ;  Massangeana  is  of 
similar  habit,  but  the  variegation  is  linear  instead 
of  marginal,  and  not  quite  so  distinct  as  in  Lin- 
deni. The  last  four  named  require  a  high  stove 
temperature,  and  can  only  be  propagated  from  the 
tops  or  the  shoots  produced  after  the  tops  have 
been  taken  off.  Of  U.  rubra  there  are  several  good 
varieties,  Dannelliana  and  Bruanti  being  the  best. 
These  do  well  in  a  greenhouse  temperature.  D. 
indivisa  and  D.  indivisa  Veitchi  are  also  desirable 
for  the  greenhouse,  and  large  specimens  are  useful 
for  the  subtropical  garden.  These  may  be  obtained 
from  seed,     ^'eitchi  does  not  come  quite  true. 

F.  H. 

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  QREENHOVSE 


Lataniaborbonica.— Amongst  the  great  variety 
of  Palms  which  are  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  south  of 
France  on  the  beautiful  Riviera,  Latauia  borbonica  is 
generally  the  first  to  suffer  when  sadden  and  light 
frost  sets  in.  This  accounts  for  its  not  being  so  largely 
planted  as  many  other  species.  It  is  surprising  how 
the  plant  at  Ihornton  Manor  mentioned  in  last  issue 
had  withstood  the  frost.— J.  Sallier,  The  Nurseries, 
Neuilly,  Paris. 

Hardy  Palm J.— Mr.  Whittle  (p.  99)  might  he 
interested  in  reading  of  the  experiments  made  at  Kew 
a  year  or  two  ago,  wheu  some  Palms  were  perforce 
removed  from  the  tropical  Palm  house  to  the  great 
and  much  cooler  temperate  house  of  that  estabhshment. 
A  report  was  pubhshed,  I  believe,  iu  the  Kew  Bul- 
letin or  in  the  horticultural  press.  On  a  rockery  here 
in  the  open  air  a  small  plant  of  Sahal  Blaekburuiaiiabas 
lived  for  at  least  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  is  to  day 
small,  hut  healthy.  It  is  sheltered  by  a  Laurustinus 
overhead,  and  has  several  fresh  green  leaves.  Along 
the  Riviera  mauy  tropical  species  endure  a  few  degrees 
of  frost.— F.  W.  BuKBiDGE,  Dublin. 


The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  above  and 
election  of  children  to  the  fund  took  place  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  the  5th  inst.  at  2  p.m., 
Mr.  William  Marshall,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  presiding,  there  being  a  good  attend- 
ance. The  annual  report  of  the  committee  showed 
that  the  income  for  the  past  year  had  been  highly 
satisfactory  ;  that  the  sum  of  £555  16s.  Gd.  had  been 
raised  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Deal, 
thereby  enabling  the  committee  to  place  seven 
orphans  upon  the  fund  ;  and  the  receipt  of  a  sum 
of  £250  from  the  B.  S.  Widiams'  Memorial  trustees 
had  resulted  in  two  additional  orphan  children 
being  admitted.  No  Covent  Garden  fete  was  held 
in  1891,  but  a  Rose  fair  and  fete  took  place  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  which  resulted  in  a  substantial  gain 
to  the  fund.  The  national  collection  instituted 
during  the  past  year  brought  in  a  sum  of  £250, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  it  annually.  Thirty- 
nine  children  are  chargeable  upon  the  fund,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  elect  eleven  on  that  day,  bringing 
the  number  up  to  fifty,  at  an  annual  cost  to 
the  fund  of  £fi50.  The  ca"sh,^tatement  showed  total 
receiptsf  i-om  all  sources  amounting  to  £2494  17s.  4d  , 
which,  with  the  balance  of  £807  8s.  lid., 
brought  the  receipts  up  to  £3302  6s.  3d.  The 
actual  expenditure  for  the  past  eighteen  months 
was  £1097  6s.  8d.  ;  in  addition  £975  Os.  6d.  bad 
been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  stock.  There 
is  on  deposit  at  the  bank  £600,  and  a  balance  of 
£629  10s.  id.  in  addition  is  carried  forward.  Tfc? 
trustees  have  the  sum  of  £4556  4s.  7d.  invested  in 
consols  and  Canadian  stock.  The  chairman  mored 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance  sheet,  and 
commented   on   the    ejctremely    satisfactory    cha- 
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racter  of  both.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch.  and  carried.  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood  was 
re-elected  treasurer,  Mr.  Sharp  auditor,  and  Jlr. 
A.  F.  Barron  secretary.  The  eight  members  of 
the  committee,  retiring  by  rotation,  were  also 
re-elected.  Messrs.  R.  Dean  and  B.  Wynne  were 
appointed  scrutineers  of  the  ballot,  and  "the  meet- 
ing then  adjourned  till  4  o'clock  to  receive  their 
leport.  On  the  meeting  being  resumed,  the  chair- 
man declared  the  following  candidates  as  having 
been  elected :  Mary  Esther  Green,  272  votes ;  Thomas 
James  Francis.  259 ;  Charles  Henry  Wasley,  244  ; 
Annie  Parker,  210;  Edward  William  Butcher,  l(j3  ; 
John  Ernest  Vine,  141  ;  Agnes  Jane  Mcintosh, 
137  ;  Edmund  Norgate,  129  ;  James  Alfred  Bolton, 
122 ;  Janet  Hood  Ireland,  99  ;  Olive  Hall,  90. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTIt'ULTL-RAL  SOCIETY. 
Febeuaky  9. 
This  meeting  was  a  great  improvement  upon  its 
predecessor,  which  was  held  in  most  uncongenial 
weather:  the  milder  time  we  are  now  experiencino- 
no  doubt  tended  to  induce  exhibitors  to  send  thei'r 
productions.  Orchids  were  present  in  considerable 
force,  several  good  and  noteworthy  kinds  being 
shown  with  not  a  few  excellent  new  varieties  of 
both  species  and  hybrids.  Cyclamens  were  in 
strong  force,  showing  a  marked  improvement  in 
(he  strains  now  grown  as  compared  with  a  few 
years  back.  Bulbous  plants  (hardv)  were  not  dis- 
p'ayed  in  any  numbers  ;  the  next  meeting  will  no 
doubt  show  a  marked  advance  in  this  direction. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First -diss  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol' 
lowing  — 

Odontoglossum  ckispum  nobilius.— This  is 
both  a  distinct  and  a  truly  noble  form  of  this  welf- 
known  Orchid ;  it  has  extra  large  flowers  with 
broad  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  barred  and 
spotted  with  dark  chocolate  upon  a  pure  white 
ground,  the  lip  nicely  fringed  and  blotched.  From 
Baron  Schncder. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatobei  Schrcederianum. 
—This  plant  bore  a  small  spike  but  quite  sufficient 
was  shown  to  prove  it  to  be  a  distinct  addition ;  the 
flowers  were  beautifully  spotted  with  rosy-purple 
the  groundwork  white.  Also  from  Baron  Schroeder' 

Cypkipedium  Juno.— This  is  a  hybrid  (Fairrie- 
anum  x  callosum)  with  dark  coloured  flowers,  the 
dorsal  sepal  dark,  striped  with  rosy  purple  after 
the  manner  of  C.  barbatum,  only  lipon  a  darker 
ground ;  this  is  a  good  addition  to  the  darker 
kmds.  From  Mr.  Drewitt  0.  Drewitt.  Riding,  Mill- 
on-Tyne. 

Zygopetalum  leucochilum  (Burkei  x  Mack- 
ayi).— This  hybrid  bore  a,  good  spike,  and  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  an  all  too  limited  class.  It  has 
flowers  of  average  size  :  the  lip,  which  is  pure  waxy 
white,  IS  Its  most  distinctive  feature,  the  sepals  and 
petals  olive-green,  with  darker  markings  From 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cypkipedium  Hera  (villosum  Boxalli  x  Lee- 
a-num).— This  is  a  noble  looking  hybrid,  with  the 
properties  of  both  of  its  parents:  the  dorsal  sepal  is 
large,  reflexed  and  darkly  spotted,  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower  of  good  proportions.  This  will  rank 
as  one  of  our  best  hybrids.  From  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  — 
•  Lycaste  Y'oungi.-  This  Lvcaste  has  flowers  of 
medium  size,  rich  golden  vellow.  the  outer  petals  a 
greenish-yellow.  Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son. 

Odontoglossum  Ioplocon.— A  variety  with 
dark  purple  flowers  and  a  strong  spike  From 
Baron  Schroeder. 

Cypkipedium  Ceres  (hirsutissimiim  x  Spiceri- 
anum).— This  is  another  good  dark-flowered  hybrid 
ot  vigorous  growth,  the  pouch  very  distinct.  From 
Mr.  Drewitt. 

■Dbndrobium    Cassiope    (japonicum   x   nobile 
albiflorum).  -This  is  .n   delicately  beautiful  hybrid 


with  pure  white  flowers,  which  are  apparently  pro- 
duced in  profusion  ;  the  lip  has  a  claret -coloured 
blotch  in  the  centre,  and  the  plant  is  of  dwarf 
habit.  From  Mr.  Norman  Cookson.  Wylam-on- 
Tyne.     ^ 

Cypkipedium  insigne  (Cambridge  Lodge  var.). 
—This  has  flowers  of  medium  size  which  are  dis- 
tinctly marked  :  the  dorsal  sepal  has  a  light  edge, 
the  central  portion  spotted  freely  with  dark  brown. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Measures,  CambeVwell. 

DenDEOBIUM  .SPLENDIDISSIMUM  LeEAHUM.— 
This  is  a  distinct  form  of  a  good  Orchid.  Mr.  Lee. 
Beech  Lawn,  near  Manchester. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Dendrobium  Fcelschi  asd  Teichocentrum 
teiqueteum,  both  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  The 
former  is  a  species  with  most  minute  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  profusion  upon  slender  spikes  from  the 
tops  of  the  bulbs.  The  latter  has  yellowish  flowers 
of  Dendrobium-like  appearance,  but  with  a  long 
spur. 

Epidendrum  Wat.sonianum.— A  variety  with 
small  yellowish  flowers.    From  Messrs.  Saiider&  Co. 

Cypkipedium  Lindlby-anum.— A  species  more 
curious  than  beautiful.     From  Mr.  Drewitt. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williami  and  Son  had  an  excellent 
display  consisting  chiefly  of  Cvpripediums  in  good 
varieties  ;  the  best  of  these  were  C.  Williamsi,  C. 
Sedeni  candidulum  (very  robust),  C.  villosum!  C. 
Amesianum.  C.  politum,  C.  Fitchianum  (foliage  very 
dark),  C.  Boxalli.  C.  vexillarium  superbum.  C.  Sal- 
lieri  aureum.  C.  Harrisianumvivicans,  C.  Leeanum. 
and  C.  nitens  ;  these  plants  were  all  remarkably 
healthy.  Others  included  good  forms,  both  light 
and  dark,  of  La?lia  anceps,  and  a  fine  example'^of 
Dendrobium  Wardianum  with  extra  large  flowers 
(silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  sent 
a  group  of  smaller  plants  consisting  of  several 
Phalasnopsis  Schilleriana,  P.  amabilis.  and  P. 
casta,  with  Vanda  Boxalli  lutea,  V.  Amesiana  (a 
pretty  species),  Angra;cum  sesquipedale,  Dendro- 
chilum  glumaceum  and  others.  Messrs.  Low  &  Co. 
also  sent  a  spike  of  Vanda  (Renanthera)  Lowi  of 
good  length  with  several  flowers  open,  the  lowest 
(one  in  this  instance,  but  usually  a  pair)  being  of 
the  customary  tawny-yellow  colour,  whilst  alTthe 
rest  are  of  a  reddish-brown  shade.  The  effect  was 
here  improved  upon  by  mixing  Ferns  amongst  the 
Orchids  (silver  -  gilt  Banksian  medal).  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.  had  a  small  group,  amongst  which 
were  two  or  three  beautiful  examples  of  Oneidium 
splendidum  with  stout  erect  spikes  bearing  large 
flowers  with  a  most  conspicuous  bright  yellow  lip  ; 
several  good  forms  of  Lycaste  Skinneri'  were  here 
to  be  seen,  also  L.  Skinneri  alba,  Oneidium  Phala;- 
nopsis,  and  Lselia  harpophylla  (silver  Banksian  me- 
dal). 

Other  Orchids  consisted  of  cut  blooms  of  Cat- 
tleya  Triana3  in  superior  varieties,  the  blooms  of 
large  size,  and  Phala;nopsis  Sanderi  (Low's  var.) 
with  pale  rosy  lilac  flowers,  from  Mr.  Ingram, 
Elstead  House,  Godalming.  Mr.  Staffer,  Stand 
Hall,  Manchester,  sent  several  choice  cut  blooms  : 
notable  amongst  thes.e  was  a  superb  flower  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  gigantea  of  the  purest 
white,  superior  varieties  of  La;lia  anceps  and 
of  Cvpripediums ;  amongst  the  latter  were  fine 
blooms  of  C.  Lathamianum  and  C.  Leeanum  gitran- 
feum,  also  the  comparatively  scarce  Oneidium 
loxense.  Of  Ccelogyne  crisfa'ta  there  were  four 
profusely  flowered  plants,  each  about  2  feet 
across  and  in  small  pots.  These  came  from  Mr. 
Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher.  to  whom  a  cultural 
commendation  was  deservedly  awarded.  A  few 
good  varieties  of  Cvpripediums  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Ebencr,  Horton  House,  one  being  a  superior' form 
of  C.  villosum,  quite  a  major  variety  ;  another,  a 
dark  kind  named  C.  enfieldense,  was"  conspicuous. 
Some  fine  spikes  of  Phatenopsis  and  other  cut  Or- 
chids came  from  Mr.  Wigan's  well-known  collec- 
tion at  Clare  Lawn  ;  the  spikes  of  P.  Schilleriana 
were  extra  strong,  one  spike  having  as  many  as 
six  branches,  and  all' in  flower;  P.  Stuarf'iana 
was  also  siown  in  good  order ;  so  was  Caftleva 
Percivaliana  (a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded),  "a 
fine  pale  variety  of  Cattleya  Trianje  and  another 
of  C.  Percivaliana  alba  were  sent  bv  Mr.  Freeman, 
Beechwood  Park.  Dunstable.     Froni   Mr.  Jlifchell! 


Brigden  Place,  Bexley,  came  Vanda  Arbuthnotiana, 
a  dark  glossy  brown  variety,  quite  distinct  ;  the 
plant  bore  two  spikes.  Messrs.  Ross  and  Co. 
showed  the  scarce  Cymbidium  Hookerianum,  with 
large  greenish  yellow  flowers,  the  lip  niaiked  with- 
dark  spots.  Mr.  Crispin,  Fishponds,  Bristol,  sent 
a  fine  spike  of  Saccolabium  giganteum  and  other 
cut  blooms. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 

Bertolonia  Comte  dp  Kerchove,  with  leaves 
of  extra  size  (7  inches  by  5  inches),  of  a  deep  olive- 
green  colour,  spotted  and  veined  with  rosy  pink  ; 
quite  a  handsome  kind.     From  Mr.  Bause. "      -    . 

B.  AEGyRONEUKA  has  rather  smaller  foliage,  of 
a  pale  green  shade  with  silvery  veins  and  spots, 
being  very  distinct.     From  Mr.  Bause. 

El^is"  melaxococca.— a  variety  of  the  Oil 
Palm,  first  introduced  in  1821  from  Tropical 
America  ;  it  is  a  jiromising  kind,  with  dark  green 
foliage,  and  as  shown  of  compact  growth.  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Son. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to 

Clivia  Mrs.  P.  C.  Glyn.— This  is  an  extra  fine 
seedling  variety  with  very  broad  petals  and  a  large 
truss,  the  colour  a  bright  orange,  with  quite  a 
light  centre,  habit  robust.  From  the  Hon.  P.  C' 
Glyn,  Rooksnest,  Godstone  (Mr.  Friend,  gardener). 

Lilac  President  Grevy. — This  is  one  of  the 
double  varieties,  and  is  of  much  promise  for  forc- 
ing. As  shown  it  was  almost  white  in  colour, 
there  being  a  faint  trace  only  of  lilac.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son. 

Iris  histrioides. — This  is  an  extra  dwarf 
species,  after  the  reticulata  type,  but  appears  to  be 
sturdier.  Colour  of  the  flowers  a  pale  blue.  As  an 
early  kind  it  will  be  found  most  welcome.  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Sons. 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons  sent  a  miscellaneous 
group  of  choice  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants, 
consisting  of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  Cattleya  Trianaj  and  other  Orchids ; 
and  such  fine-foliaged  plants  as  Dracaena  Lindeni, 

D.  Willsi,  Pavetta  borbonica  and  Bertolonia  Mme. 

E.  Pynaert,  B.  argyroneura,  B.  Mme.  A.  van  Geert 
and  B.  Cointe  de  Kerchove,  Saxifraga  sarmem- 
tosa  variegata,  &c.  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medalj, 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  had  a  collection  of  hard- 
wooded  and  other  early-flowering  greenhouse  plants, 
amongst  which  were  ISoronia  heferopbylla.Pimelea 
spectabilis,  Acacia  Drummondi  and  A.  ovata,  Cor- 
rea  speciosa  major,  Eriosfemon  scabrum,  with 
Cytisus  and  Azaleas  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Groups  of  Cyclamen  were  numerous,  and  silver 
Banksian  medals  were  awarded  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing well-known  growers:  Mr.  J.  May,  Gordon 
Nurseries,  Twickenham,  whose  plants  were  of  extra 
size  and  in  the  finest  health,  the  strain  excellent ; 
the  St.  George's  Nurseiy  Co.,  Hanwell.  for  a 
large  group,  the  plants  dwarf,  with  fine  blooms, 
assortment  of  colours  good,  and  Mr.  J.  W'alker, 
WTiitton,  who  had  plants  of  free  grov\-th  and  well 
flowered. 

Mr.  Friend.  Rooksnest.  Godstone.  had  a  quantity 
of  cut  Camellias,  chiefly  the  best  of  the  older  kinds, 
also  Acacia  dealbata,  with  long  branches  in  profuse 
flower,  and  another  Clivia  named  Maurice  Glyn,  a 
very  promising  seedling  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Mr.  ^Vythes  sent  from  Syon  House  well-flowered 
examples  of  Amaryllis  with  some  trace  of  the 
aulica  blood  in  them,  but  distinct  from  that 
kind.  With  these  were  some  pots  of  double 
Daffodils  in  good  bloom.  From  Kew  Gardens 
was  sent  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  exhibits  at  this  meeting;  this  was  Brownea 
Crawfordi.  a  hybrid  (B.  grandiceps  x  macrophylla) ; 
of  this  an  immense  globular  truss  was  shown 
some  10  inches  across,  the  flowers  of  a  bright 
orange-scarlet,  the  filaments  making  the  appearance 
of  the  flowers  all  the  more  interesting.  With  this 
was  also  sent  an  extra  fine  cluster  of  Caryota 
Cummingi  bearing  an  immense  quantify  of  ap- 
parently well-developed  seeds.  Messrs.  Cannell-'& 
Sons  showed  some  fine  strains  of  Primulas,  the.best- 
being  a  very  piire  white  with  extra  large  flower* 
named  Caiinell's  Triumph.  From  Messrs.  Veitcb. 
&  Sous  came  a  basketful  of   Lachenalia   Aureliana, 
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a  sturdy  growing  variety  with  deep  salmon-pink 
flowers  borne  upon  stout  footstalks — a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  this  bulbous  family ;  also  cut  specimens  of 
several  hardy  early  blooming  shrubs. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Fruit  was  largely  exhibited,  including  three  large 
collections  of  Apples,  and  several  varieties  for  name. 

An  award  of  merit  w.as  given  to 

Apple  May  Queen. — This  is  of  medium  size, 
brightly  coloured,  and  with  rich  flavour.  It  will 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  late  dessert 
kinds.  From  Mr.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court  Gar- 
dens, Great  Malvern. 

A  collection  of  103  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears 
(73  kinds  of  Apples  and  30  of  Pears)  beautifully 
coloured  and  fresh  came  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee, 
Carshalton.  There  were  some  very  tine  examples 
in  this  collection,  some  of  them  being  remarkable 
for  their  high  finish.  The  best  were  Melon  Apple, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  Wadhurst  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Golden  Reinette,  Kamborough 
(very  fine),  Cockle  Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  Bismarck, 
Sturmer  Pippin,  Hoary  Morning,  Winter  Queening 
(of  a  beautiful  colour),  and  the  Gooseberry  Apple. 
The  best  Pears  were  Pius  IX.,  Broom  Park,  Chau- 
montel,  Comte  de  Flandre,  GIou  Morceau,  Nou- 
velle  Fulvie,  Uvcdale's  St.  Germain  and  Catillac 
(silver-gilt  medal).  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son,  Craw- 
ley, had  a  fine  collection  of  seventy  dishes  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  The  colour  was  very  fine  and 
the  varieties  of  large  size  and  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, the  best  specimens  being  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Brabant  Bellefleur,  Alfriston,  We'liugton,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Royal  Russet,  Nonsuch,  Cox's  Orange, 
and  Boston  JRusset  (silver  medal).  From  Lord 
Foley's  gardens,  Esher,  came  a  smaller  collection, 
though  meritorious,  many  being  fine  fruits  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  of  good  colour.  Alfriston, 
Royal  Russet,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Scarlet  Crofton, 
Ribston  (very  good),  Claygate  Pearmain,  Dutch 
Mignonne,  and  Royal  Russet  were  good  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Mr.  C.  Leach,  Albury  Park 
Gardens,  again  submitted  Apple  Albury  Park  Non- 
such, which  received  an  award  at  the  last  meeting. 
The  committee  desired  to  see  it  again  next  year. 
Messrs.  Lane,  Berkhamsted,  sent  some  seedling 
Apples.  One  very  similar  to  Dutch  Mignonne,  but 
smaller,  will  probably  be  valuable.  Mr.  Miller, 
Kuxley  Gardens,  Esher,  and  Mr.  Leach  sent  some 
very  good  Mushrooms.  Seakale,  said  to  be  an 
improved  variety,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Crasp,  Canford 
Manor,  but  the  committee  could  not  see  any  im- 
provement on  existi)ig  kinds,  the  growth  being 
smaller  with  more  leaf-top.  The  committee  recom- 
mended thit  it  be  tried  at  Chiswick.  A  new  tying 
material  for  trees  was  sent  for  the  approval  of  the 
committee,  but  it  was  found  to  be  uusuited  for 
the  purpose,  not  being  soft  enough. 


Annual  g'eneral  meeting.— This  was  held  at 
117,  Victoria  Street,  the  president,  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, in  the  chair.  Sixty-seven  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  the  largest  number  at  any  meeting  yet  held. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Marshall,  acting  as  scru- 
tineers for  the  election  of  council,  declared  the 
Fellows  proposed  as  additions  to  council  duly 
elected.  The  chairman  said  the  past  year  had  been 
one  of  considerable  progress.  Their  meetings 
during  the  past  year  had  been  better  attended,  the 
exhibits  more  interesting  and  a  greater  number  of 
new  fruits  and  plants  had  been  introduced.  To 
the  several  committees  they  gave  their  hearty 
thanks  for  the  time  and  attention  they  gave  to  the 
affairs  of  the  society,  also  to  those  gentlemen  who 
had  .contributed  to  the  conferences  and  meetings 
by  giving  lectures  on  the  special  subjects  which 
they  had  taken  in  hand.  The  Temple  show  was 
a  great  success,  and  they  had  to  thank  the 
treasurer  and  benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  for 
the  use  of  their  grounds.  He  was  confident  both 
visitors  and  exhibitors  were  satisfied  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  show  and  the  admirable  way  Mr. 
Barron  conducted  it.  He  was  equally  sanguine 
that  next  May  would  produce  the  same  results.  The 
conferences  had  been  a  success,  especially  that  on 
Conifers.'  The  usnal  trials  had  been  going  on  at 
Chiswick,  and   1  ad  given   much  satisfaction.     The  ' 


journal  hadalso  been  regularly  issued.  It  was  of  great 
importance  to  country  Fellows,  and  gave  them  a  cer- 
tain return  for  their  subscription.  He  was  glad  to 
say  the  subscriptions  of  new  Fellows  just  paid  the 
cost  of  the  journal.  There  was  a  larger  increase 
in  Fellows  during  the  past  year  by  344,  with  an 
increased  income  of  £448,  carrying  a  balance 
of  £218  to  revenue  account.  "They  had  issued 
a  pamphlet  on  small  fruit  culture  for  the 
use  of  those  interested  in  country  districts, 
52,000  having  been  distributed.  He  hoped  with 
increased  prosperity  to  see  more  done  for  Chiswick 
Garden  than  in  past  years.  There  were  now  thirty- 
seven  provincial  societies  affiliated  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  This  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  sum  of  £515  was  offered  this  year 
in  prizes,  and  he  hoped  the  competition  would  be 
greater  than  in  the  past  year.  They  had  made 
little  progress  towards  securing  a  new  hall ;  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  the  matter :  and  though  they 
did  not  hold  those  who  kindly  promised  to  help  to 
their  promises,  they  had  not  abandoned  it,  and 
hoped  in  time  it  would  succeed.  Dr.  Ince  hoped 
they  would  revive  the  hall  project,  and  not  allow 
it  to  become  a  failure. ,  Professor  Foster,  in  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  council,  regretted 
they  still  held  their  shows  in  the  wretched  place 
called  a  hall,  a  place  no  one  could  find,  and  when 
found,  people  could  not  see  the  exhibits.  Baron 
Schroeder  said  no  one  regretted  more  than  himself 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  he  certainly  did  intend  to 
have  a  hand  in  erecting  a  new  hall. 


Public  Gardens. 


West  'Wickliam  Common. — The  inquiry  for 
the  purposes  of  the  proposed  scheme  for  the  con- 
servation of  West  Wickham  Common,  near  Becken- 
ham,  Kent,  has  been  postponed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  March  23.  The  hope  is  expressed  in 
the  locality  that  no  further  postponement  will  be 
made,  as  the  evidence  on  the  common  rights  and 
the  extent  of  land  over  which  they  are  claimed 
depends,  not  only  on  documents,  but  on  the  personal 
testimony  of  aged  inhabitants. 

Avondale  Park.  —  The  Kensington  Vestry 
lately  decided  that  the  Pottery  Lane  Recreation 
Ground,  Notting  Hill,  which  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  Dec.  2tj  last,  be  hereafter  known  as  Avon- 
dale  Park,  in  remembrance  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  Avondale.  By  the  re-naming  of  this 
new  recreation  ground  for  Kensington,  the  Vestry 
also  pays  a  comphment  to  the  Princess  May  of 
Teck,  who  was  born  in  the  borough.  The  formal 
opening  ceremony  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  Alexandra  Palace.— The  Wood  Green 
Local  Board  have  decided  not  to  oppose  the  Alex- 
andra Palace  and  Grounds  Bill,  provided  that  an 
understanding  is  given  that  they  shall  not  contribute 
more  than  £250  per  annum  towards  the  p".rchase 
of  the  estate  during  the  borrowing  period,  and  that 
they  shall  have  some  voice  in  the  management  of 
affairs.  The  chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  R.  D.  M. 
Littler,  C.B.,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council,  speaking  on  the  subject  at  the 
last  board  meeting,  remarked  that  the  proposal,  if 
carried  out,  would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  Wood 
Green,  but  to  the  whole  of  North  London  ;  in  fact, 
for  miles  round  the  metropolis  people  would  flock 
to  such  a  splendid  resort  as  the  palace  and  park 
would  form.  He  thought,  once  the  palace  and 
park  were  opened  to  the  people,  there  would  be  very 
few,  if  any,  empty  houses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that  very  general  satisfaction  would  exist  in 
such  a  course  having  been  taken. 

Open  spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  83,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  W.,  Mr.  F.  D,  Mocatta,  vice-chairman, 
presiding,  it  was  announced  that  the  laying  out  of 
the  old  burial-ground  in  Hackney  Road,  E.,  and 
St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  Churchyard  was  almost 
completed,  and  that  St.  Ann's  Churchyard,  W.C, 
and  two  others  in  Fulham  would  be  begun  at  once. 
It  was  reported  that  the  London  County  Council 
had  received  a  deputation  of  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  others  in  favour  of  the  presenation  of 


Emanuel  Hospital  and  its  picturesque  grounds  at 
Westminster ;  that  the  Paddingtoji  Vestry  had 
accepted  six  seats  for  the  pathway  outside  the  rail- 
ings of  Kensington  Gardens  ;  that  improvements 
suggested  by  the  association  were  being  made  in 
the  entrance  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  gar- 
dens, which  at  present  are  only  accessible  by  a 
flight  of  steps  ;  and  that  the  Islington  Vestry  had 
asked  the  association  to  lay  out  four  enclosures  in 
their  district,  the  Vestry  undertaking  to  maintain 
them.  It  was  agreed  to  take  steps  to  lay  out  All 
Saints'  Churchyard,  Poplar,  E. :  to  write  to  the 
candidates  at  the  approaching  London  County 
Council  election,  to  ask  for  their  support  in  further- 
ance of  open  spaces ;  to  offer  seats  for  the  New 
Kent  Road,  S.E. ;  and  to  assist  in  the  opposition  to 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Rail- 
way Bill,  "  which  threatens  to  destroy  over  60  acres 
of  land,  chiefly  open  space,  in  Maryleboue  and  St. 
John's  Wood,  forming  the  gardens  of  private  houses, 
as  well  as  several  squares." 


Obituary. 


Mrs.  Rawlings,  wife  of  Mr.  Geoi-ge  Eawlings,  of 
Dahlia  renown,  formerly  of  Bethnal  Green  and  Rom- 
ford, and  now  of  Bragoweir,  Monmouthshire,  died  on 
the  2nd  iust.,at  the  age  of  75.  She  had  been  a  great 
sufferer,  having  been  helpless  for  fourteen  years 
through  chronic  rheumatism. 

Mr.  John  Koberts. — On  January  23  last  at 
Charleville  Forest  Gardens,  TuUamore,  the  veteran 
Grape  grower  of  Ireland,  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  gardener 
to  Lady  Emily  Howard-Bury,  passed  away.  After 
an  illness  of  but  two  days  he  succumbed  to  an  acute 
attack  of  pneumonia  brought  on  by  influenza.  He 
had  reached  the  62nd  year  of  his  age  and  the  36th 
year  of  his  service  in  the  Charleville  family.  Mr. 
Roberts  had  served  five  members  of  this  house,  in- 
cluding three  earls,  having  been  engaged  by  the 
third  Earl  of  Charleville.  It  was  as  a  Grape  grower 
that  he  made  his  mark,  and  at  the  shows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  held  in 
Dublin  he  was  always  in  the  first  rank.  Several 
times  he  carried  the  war  into  the  sister  islands  and 
wrested  victory  from  noted  and  able  opponents,  as 
at  the  international  shows  held  in  Manchester, 
Edinburgh,  &c.  Mr.  Roberts  was  the  raiser  of  an  im- 
proved variety  of  Gros  Guillaume  known  by  his 
name,  and  exhibited  several  very  large  bunches,  one 
of  which  weighed  over  23  lbs.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
five  sons,  and  two  daughters  to  mourn  his  sudden 
death.  His  son-in-law,  Mr.  R.  McKenna,  gardener. 
Chief  Secretary's  Lodge,  Dublin,  succeeds  him. 

International   Horticultural  Exhibition, 

London,  18112. — A  prelinjinary  meeting  of  the 
above  was  convened  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  W.,  on  Tuesday 
last.  Mr.  Milner  explained  the  chief  points  of  this 
proposed  exhibition  at  Earl's  Court,  to  be  opened 
in  May  next.  Those  present  who  had  any  doubts 
as  to  its  financial  support  previous  to  the  meeting 
had  them  entirely  removed  by  the  very  lucid  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Milner.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that 
this  international  exhibition  will  receive  a  most 
liberal  support  from  the  trade  as  well  as  from 
private  gentlemen  who  arc  interested  in  horticul- 
ture. The  draft  copies  of  the  schedules  for  the 
several  shows  from  May  to  October  inclusive  are 
in  preparation,  and  will  be  soon  circulated  ;  these 
bid  fair  to  be  of  a  most  comprehensive  character. 
The  permanent  portion  of  the  exhibition  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  best  possible  manner.  With  the 
monthly  displays  and  these  permanent  exhibits 
there  will  be  every  attraction  to  draw  together 
those  engaged  and  "interested  in  horticultural  pur- 
suits, not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
but  also  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  they  visit 
London  during  the  season.  One  essential  feature 
which  Mr.  Milner  has  most  judiciously  insisted 
upon  is  the  exclusion  of  the  bazaar  element ;  in  this 
he  will  most  certainly  receive  the  support  of  the 
committee.  Support,  has  been  proihised  already 
from  the  Continent,  and  those  present  accorded 
the  same  most  unanimously  upoir  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  W.  Paul. 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 

TOWN   PLANTING. 

{Continued  fromp.  112.) 

The  Canadian  Poplar  (P.  canadensis)  and  the 
valuable,  but  as  yet  little  known  P.  c.  nova  have 
been  proved  to  be  most  valuable  for  planting  in 
smoky  localities.  In  the  very  centre  of  Sheffield, 
and  where  the  air  is  vitiated  with  noxious  fumes  to 
a  large  extent,  the  Canadian  Poplar  grows  with  the 
greatest  vigour,  and  soon  forms  a  neat,  healthy- 
looking  tree  in  spite  of  its  uhgenial  surroundings. 
In  the  variety  nova  we  have  on"e  of  the  most  valued 
additions  to  our  forest  trees  that  has  enriched  this 
country  for  a  long  time.  There  is  a  beautiful 
avenue  of  it  and  the  Oriental  Plane  at  Wimbledon, 
and  there  the  healthy  hue  of  the  Poplar  foliage  is 
quite  remarkable.  This  variety  is  far  better  suited 
for  town  planting  than  the  Black  Italian  Poplar, 
it  being  of  less  rampant  growth,  with  fewer 
heavy  side  branches  to  get  riven  by  the  wind,  and 
a  healthier  and  brighter  hue  when  exposed  to  the 
heated  and  tainted  air  of  our  larger  centres  of 
industry. 

The  Abele  Poplar  (P.  alba)  cannot  be  passed 
by  unheeded  where  trees  suitable  for  town 
planting  are  under  consideration.  But  all  the 
Poplars,  most  probably  from  their  stout  growths 
and  shining  foliage,  are  excellent  town  trees,  their 
worst  drawback  being  susceptibility  to  get  riven 
asunder  in  stormy  weather  owing  to  the  limbs 
being  lieavy  and  unwieldy. 

The  Lombaedy  Poplap.  (P.  fastigiata)  is  not 
to  be  despised  fur  planting  in  the  suburbs  of  our 
larger  towns.  It  stands  smoke  fairly  well,  and 
being  of  dignified  appearance  is  well  suited  for 
both  urban  and  suburban  districts.  The  Poplars, 
too,  are  readily  propagated,  and  will  grow  freely  in 
soils  where  many  other  trees  would  die  out. 

The  Tulip  Tree  (I.iriodendron  tulipifera)  is 
another  excellent  tree  of  neat  pioportions  for 
planting  in  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere  of  our 
larger  towns ;  indeed  not  a  few  instances  could 
be  mentioned  even  in  London  where  it  suc- 
ceeds better,  or  at  least  quite  as  well  as  several 
species  that  have  received  a  greater  amount  of  at- 
tention for  this  particular  purpose.  But  not  alone 
in  the  fumes  of  smoke,  but  where  chemical  refuse 
is  thrown  off,  the  Tulip  Tree  would  seem  to  stand 
and  almost  surprise  one  with  its  healthy  look  and 
generally  well-furnished  apjiearance.  Then  it  is  a 
tree  of  peculiar  beauty,  the  ample  fresh  green 
leaves  rendering  it  easily  recognisable  from  every 
other  of  its  kind. 

The  common  Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudo-platanus) 
must  rank  high  for  its  long-proven  value  in  town 
planting.  Even  in  that,  perhaps,  worst  of  all  Eng- 
lish towns —Warrington— and  where  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  vegetation  of 
almost  any  description  to  take  at  all  kindly,  the 
Sycamore  grows  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  way  ;  in- 
deed, has  been  proved  to  be  the  best  tree  for  that 
particular  town.  Warrington  is  one  of  the  most 
deadly  towns  to  tree  and  shrub  life,  the  emana- 
tions from  alkali  works  being  most  disastrous  in 
their  effects.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  am  told 
by  a  fi-iend  who  owns  considerable  landed  and 
other  property  in  and  around  Warrington  that  the 
variegated  Sycamore  is  even  preferable  to  the 
species  for  planting  in  the  worst  districts,  and  that 
he  has  found  this  from  actual  experience,  not 
gained  on  one,  but  on  several  occasions.  It  is 
cert.ainly  valuable  information,  and  might  well  be 
•  tested  in  several  of  our  worst  metropolitan  areas 
and  where  a  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  any 
trees  to  grow  satisfactorily!  The  strong  robust 
constitution  of  the  Sycamore  and  its  general 
adaptability  to  soils  of  widely  van-ing  qualities  have 
unquestionably  much  to  do "with'its  succeeding  so 
well.  Stiff,  formal-outlined  trees  are  never  very 
satisfactory,  in  ornamental  planting  at  least,  but 
in  the  common  Sycamore  we  have  a  tree  of  decided 
yet  easy  character,  and  one  that  harmonises  fit- 
tingly with  almost  any  surroundings. 


The  Cucumber  Tree  (Magnolia  acuminata) 
can  be  thoroughly  recommended  for  its  suita- 
bility for  town  planting.  For  withstanding  the 
grime  and  soot  of  our  larger  towns  this  Magnolia 
is  of  particular  value,  though  its  fitness  in  this 
way  is  but  yet  very  imperfectly  understood.  It 
must  ever  rank  high  as  an  ornamental  tree,  the 
line,  large.  Pea-green  leaves  and  great  wealth  of 
fragrant  yellow  flowers  making  it  a  general 
favourite  with  cultivators.  That  it  likes  good 
loamy  soil  on  a  -porous  bottom  I  am  pretty  well 
convinced.  Probably  the  large  smooth  leaves,  of 
good  substance,  and  which  are  readily  cleansed  by 
every  shower,  will  account,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
for  the  suitability  of  this  particular  Magnolia  for 
planting  in  the  tainted  and  dust-laden  atmosphere 
of  many  of  our  English  towns.  A.  D.  W. 


The  Silver  Lime  (Tilia  argentea).— This  hand- 
some Lime  stands  out  conspicuous  from  all  the  rest 
on  account  of  its  noble  growth  and  silvery  under- 
surfaces  of  the  leaves,  features  which  render  it  so 
distinct  from  all  other  kinds.  Its  greatest  merit, 
however,  is  that  of  the  foliage  remaining  in  perfec- 
tion long  after  that  of  the  common  Lime  has  fallen  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  highly  valuable  on  this  account 
alone.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  fine  tree 
like  this  should  have  been  overlooked  for  such  a  long 
time,  for  it  is  a  very  old  introduction.  We  have 
no  instance  of  it,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  make  a  serviceable  tree  for  streets  and  avenues, 
where  its  silvery  foliage  and  bold  habit  of  growth 
would  be  shown  off  to  advantage.—  G. 

Silver  Birch   for  poor  wet    Boils.— This  is 

one  of  the  best  trees  for  wet  soils  where  the 
water  is  not  stagnant.  The  Silver  Birch  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  trees  grown,  as  it  will  stand  ex- 
posure better  tlian  many  others,  and  it  pays  well, 
being  of  quick  growth.  Some  years  ago  I  planted 
a  large  tract  of  wet  land  on  a"  hill-side  much  ex- 
posed. Many  trees  had  been  tried,  but  all  had 
failed.  The  Birch  grew  well  and  the  thinnings  the 
first  time  paid  for  labour  and  plants.  The'great 
advantage  of  this  tree  is  its  quick  growth.  The 
wood  can  be  readily  sold,  as  there  is  always  a  de- 
mand for  crate  wood,  and  the  tops  are  always  sale- 
able. There  are  numerous  varieties,  but  tlie  com- 
mon B.  alba  is  the  most  useful.  Besides  being  use- 
ful it  is  also  very  beautiful  when  growing.  Even  in 
the  winter  season  when  planted  thickly  it  looks  well. 
Single  specimens  also  are  very  effective.  The  pen- 
dulous growers  are  best  suited  for  single  specimens, 
but  for  woods  and  planting  for  profit  the  erect 
growers  nn-  far  better.— G.  W.  S. 

The  Pin  Oak  (Quercus  palustris)  abounds  here 
in  its  wild  state,  and.  w-hether  wild  or  planted,  it 
commands  universal  admiration.  The  downward 
tendency  of  the  lower  tiers  of  branches  and  the 
finely  divided  shining  green  leaves  give  it  a  dis- 
tinct appearance  among  other  Oaks,  and  its  rapid 
growth  should  commend  it  to  all  planters.  One 
reason  why  the  various  Maples  are  so  largely  used 
is  that  they  can  be  transplanted  easily  and  success- 
fully. It  ought  to  be  more  generally  known  that 
the  Pin  Oak  may  be  transplanted  with  just  as  much 
safety  as  the  Maple.  I  have  seen  long  avenues 
planted  with  good-sized  Pin  Oaks  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  tree.  Those  familiar  with  the  roots  of 
various  Oaks  know  how  this  species  differs  from 
most  other  Oaks  in  this  particular.  The  Pin  Oaks 
have  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  instead  of  the  few 
prong-like  roots  of  most  other  kinds.  Practical 
planters  make  all  Oaks  live  by  pruning  them  judi- 
ciously. The  Pin  Oak  has  the  advantage  of  need- 
ing but  very  little  pruning,  because  its  numerous 
roots  will  carry  it  through  even  if  the  branches  are 
not  shortened  in.— Joseph  Mebhan,  Germanton-n, 
Pa.,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 

The  Elder  as  a  nurse  tree.— It  is  somewhat 

remarkable  that  the  common  Elder  is  not  oftener 
used  as  a  nurse,  as  it  is  about  the  hardiest  tree 
with  whif-h  I  am  acquainted.  In  places  where  the 
strong  west  wind  blows  for  several  months  in  the 
year,  and  where  even  common  Gorse  looks  as  if  it 
were  rolled.  Elders  will  grow  and  thrive,  and  any- 
body about  to  start  a  plantation  in  such  places 


would  do  well,  as  a  preparatory  step,  to  plant  the 
ground  in  the  interior  thinly  over  with  Elder 
bushes,  but  as  thickly  as  possible  along  the  margin, 
especially  on  the  windward  side.  This  skeleton 
plantation  of  Elder,  filled  in  with  timber  trees, 
will  have  a  massive  and  telling  effect.  No  plant- 
grows  so  rapidly  as  young  Elder,  or  so  slowly  when 
it  is  old.  Elder  will  also  withstand  sea  breezes  as 
well,  and  perhaps  better,  than  any  other  shrub  or 
tree.  No  other  tree  or  shrub  will  grow  in  the 
shade  or  stand  the  drip  of  trees  better  than  the 
Elder.  In  woods,  the  darkest  and  gloomiest  spots 
m.ay  be  made  cheerful  and  lively  by  means  of  the 
Elder  planted  fieely.  As  cover  in  woods  and  plan- 
tations, where  little  else  would  live,  keepers  used 
in  winter  to  dibble  in  cuttings  of  Elder  in  all  bare 
naked  places,  being  well  awaie  of  its  utility  as  a 
plant  for  "thickening  up."  Lastly,  the  Elder  makes 
a  good  plant  for  filling  up  gaps  in  hedges,  especi- 
ally where  they  pass  under  trees,  and  for  boundary 
fences,  where  nothing  else  will  grow.  It  will  pre- 
serve the  continuity  of  a  hedge  right  up  to  the 
trunks  or  stems  of  even  Beech  and  Horse  Chest- 
nut. Moreover,  a  well-developed,  full-grown  Elder 
tree,  ornamentid  with  about  a  thousand  of  its 
enormous  creamy-white  cymes,  seen  at  a  distance, 
is  a  noble  object.— E. 

The    Scotch    Fir    in    damp    places.— The 

Scotch  Fir  thrives  well  under  a  variety  of 
conditions  on  the  sloping  hillside  with  only 
apparently  a  few  inches  of  good  soil  on  the  surface, 
and  if  not  too  much  crowded  it  will  grow  to 
large  proportions  and  live  to  a  great  age,  while 
as  a  shelter  tree  on  a  dry  bank  it  will  withstand 
the  most  violent  gales  of  wind.  Of  course  in  sv.ch 
a  position  the  growth  is  slow.  It  is,  however,  of 
the  suitability  of  this  Fir  for  wet  positions  that 
I  wish  to  write.  I  have  had  under  observation 
for  more  than  twenty  years  a  plantation  of 
Scotch  Fir.  When  the  plantation  to  which 
I  allude  first  came  unrler  my  notice,  I  regarded 
it  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion.  In  fact  I  thought 
it  was  a  mistake  to  plant  this  tree  in  such  rough 
ground,  which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
is  quite  a  swamp ;  some  of  the  trees  for  days 
together  are  frequently  standing  in  water  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  generally  all  the 
winter.  Many  of  them  have  the  stem  and  roots 
covered  with  water  seveial  inches  deep.  What  is 
equally  sufprising  is  that  those  round  the  margins 
where  no  water  ever  accumulates  are  neither  laiger 
nor  in  any  better  condition  as  regards  health  than 
those  in  the  middle.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  Scotch  Fir  will  do  better  in  a 
damp  place  than  in  a  dry  one,  as  that  would  be 
contrary  to  all  experience.  My  reason  for  referring 
to  the  above  is  to  show  that  the  Scotch  Fir  is 
capable  of  making  a  fairly  satisfactory  growth 
when  planted  in  such  a  position.  The  trees  under 
notice  are  about  50  feet  in  height,  while  the  boles 
are  of  a  satisfactory  size,  seeing  that  they  aie 
somewhat  crowded.  The  colour  of  the  foliage  is 
perfectly  healthy,  and  the  rate  of  growth  is  quite 
as  good  as  I  have  seen  under  what  would  be 
generally  considered  more  suitable  conditions. — 
J.  C.  Clarke. 


"The  Garden"  MoiT'hly  V&rXs.— This  journal  u  put- 
lishfd  in  nialhj  bonnd  Monthly  Part/t.  hi  this  form  the 
colound  plait's  are  bfst  prestrred,  and  it  is  nasi  suitable  Jir 
ri\ftr€nc€ privious  to  the  iSfuefiJ  the  halj-ytarly  volumes.  Trice 
Ls.  Od.  ;  J^ost  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  ^tt  of  raluwes  af  TPE 
G.\RDEK  frtrii  its  commencetnent  to  end  of  1891, /orfy  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £29  is. 

"Gardenirg    Illustrated"   Monthly    Varts.  —  This 

journal  is  jrubtirhed  in  neath/  loimd  Mfniltly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  tuitolile  for  rejin  nee  prcl  ions  to  the  issue  o/the 
yearly  rohniics.     Price  ^d.',  lostj'ne,  Sd. 

"Farm  ard  Home"  Monthly  Parts.-^-nis  jeunalis 
pitblished  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Partr,  in  uhich'fmm  it  is 
most  suitable  jor  reftre-nce  preriotjs  to  the  istnc  ff  the  yearly 
eolMnes.     Price  dd.',  post  free,  ad. 

•*  Hardy  Flowers."— r/nin;?  descriptions  of  vpvards  0 
thirteen  hundred  of  Ihe  most  oinoinental  species  7ci1h  direclicns 
for  their  nrranf/imeiit  evllure,  dx.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3rf. 

"The  Garden   Annual'    f<  r   \S^2.- Contains  Aljhei- 

helical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  cem-ccted 
up  to  i\oren,ber  10  last  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country 
Seats  (coniaininej  oxer  (tOCO,^  hare  been  rery  carefully  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  aamitted  to  be  the  most  corrqylete  ever  pub- 
lished.   Price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  Zd. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  dees  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itbelf  is  Nature."— SA«i'«^care. 


Rose  Garden. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 
The  past  few  weeks  of  warmer  weather  have 
already  aft'ected  the  growth  of  Roses.  The 
sight  of  young  bristling  shoots  may  perhaps  in- 
duce some  to  .start  pruning  at  this  early  date. 
Considering  our  erratic  seasons  and  that  we 
may  yet  experience  severe  frost,  this  would  be 
dangerous,  and  lead  most  likely  to  another  and 
much  worse  evil,  namely,  the  young  growths 
which  are  to  produce  flowers  later  on  would 
probably  be  greatly  injured,  if  not  entirely 
spoilt,  by  spring  frosts.  On  no  account  would 
I  sacrifice  the  plump  eyes  lower  down  the 
branch.  A  few  seasons  ago,  I  remember,  about 
this  time,  the  Rose  trees  were  in  a  forward  state, 
and  at  the  ordinary  pruning  time— well  on  in 
March  for  the  hardier  sorts  and  a  month  later 
for  the  more  tender  Teas — many  growths  were 
from  6  inches  to  9  inches  in  lengtli.  These 
were  all  cut  away  to  dormant  buds,  and  there 
was  no  reason  that  year  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  result.  It  may  not  be  too  early  to  begin 
the  work  with  the  hardy  climbing  varie- 
ties against  walls  and  houses,  because  with 
these  there  is  really  very  little  cutting  back 
required.  Take  away  decayed  branches,  thin 
out  where  very  thickly  placed,  and  cut  away 
the  unripened  points  of  very  long  shoots.  I 
hold  strong  views  upon  close  pruning  of  Rose 
trees,  but  as  an  instance  that  we  can  carry  our 
ideas  too  far,  I  pruned  the  shoots  of  a  well- 
grown  standard  tree  of  Belle  Lyonnaise  in  the 
same  way  that  I  should  cut  those  of,  say,  Marie 
van  Houtte,  to  a  few  inches  of  their  base.  The 
result  was  not  a  flower  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  it  bloomed  sparingly  on  the  long  growths 
the  tree  made,  instead  of  the  well-developed 
flowers  it  was  pruned  to  produce. 

Belle  Lyonnaise  belongs  to  what  may  be 
called  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  group,  there  now 
being  quite  a  family  of  them,  those  best  known 
after  the  type  being  Beaute  de  I'Europe,  deep 
yellow  ;  Etendard  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  creamy- 
white  ;  Mme.  Berard,  salmon  shade.  Bouquet 
d'Or,  although  classed  as  a  Noisette,  might 
well  be  placed  among  them,  being  similar 
in  habit  of  growth  and  conforming  to  the  same 
treatment.  But  all  of  them  appear  to  me  lack- 
ing one  quality  in  comparison  to  the  G-loire  de 
Dijon  :  they  are  not  so  free  flowering.  They  all 
need  very  little  pruning,  merely  taking  away 
weakly  shoots,  also  old  ones  when  they  can  be 
spared,  and  cutting  away  the  unripened  tips. 
Reine  Marie  Henriette  requires  the  above  me- 
thod of  pruning,  but  it  only  gives  one  crop  of 
flowers  in  a  season,  and  a  high  place  should  be 
selected  to  get  room  for  its  rampant  growth. 
Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  vigorous  Roses,  a 
wall  should  be  given  Mme.  Caroline  Kuster  and 
La  France,  both  very  distinct  in  character. 
The  flowers  of  the  former  are  delicate  in  colour 
and  form,  being  easily  spoiled  by  wet,  and  can 
against  a  wall  be  protected  by  the  aid  of  an  odd 
light  from  a  glass  frame.  Another  popular  sort, 
Wm.  Allen  Richardson,  should  have  very  little 
indeed  cut  away  until  its  allotted  space  is  well 
filled  ;  then  the  lateral  shoots  may  be  spurred 
back.  L'Ideal,  in  many  respects  like  this,  seems 
with  us  not  to  possess  its  vigour,  but  when 
better  established  it  may  prove  to  be  a  real 
climber.  I 


It  is  wise  to  use  the  pruning  knife  freely  on 
all  Roses  newly  planted  ;  indeed,  to  get  a  good 
foundation  to  a  tree  it  is  hardly  possible  to  cut 
too  close  to  where  the  same  was  budded.  To 
assist  in  keeping  tlie  established  trees  of  almost 
all  Hybrid  Perpetuals  we  know  there  is  nothing 
like  close  pruning.  Take,  for  example,  one  on 
which  the  principal  shoots  have  been  allowed  to 
retain,  say,  9  inches  of  their  growth  ;  three  or 
four  of  their  top  eyes  on  a  stem  will  break  into 
leaf  and  the  lower  part  become  bare.  Continue 
this  year'  after  year  and  the  chances  are  you 
get  a  leggy  specimen,  which  finally  falls  into  ill- 
health  and  dies.  But  prune  the  same  back  to 
•2  inches  or  3  inches  of  their  base,  entirely  re- 
moving soft  unripened  late  shoots  each  season, 
and  constant  growth  near  the  junction  of  stock 
and  scion  will  in  nearly  all  cases  be  the  result. 
I  have  often  tried  such  vigorous  kinds  as 
Edouard  Morren  and  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet  by 
cutting  to  the  ground  line,  and  never  failed  to 
get  flowers;  therefore,  I  practise  close  pruning  all 
true  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  whether  they  be  grown 
for  exhibition  blooms  or  to  make  large  bushes. 
With  standard  trees  it  is  exactly  the  same,  and 
I  always  remove  the  inside  growth,  which  is 
taken  out  by  disbudding  the  young  shoots  in 
May. 

There  are  a  few  weakly-growing  sorts  which 
occur  to  my  mind  as  needing  extra  close 
pruning,  namely,  A.  K.  Williams,  Louis  van 
Houtte,  Horace  Vernet,  Xavier  Olibo,  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  La 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  which  seems  dis- 
tinct from  any  class,  has  always  with  me  given 
the  best  bloonis  on  trees  that  have  been  spar- 
ingly cut.  The  truly  perpetual  class— the  Tea- 
scented  —  has  now  to  be  considered.  The 
stronger  growers  amongst  them  (Mme.  Lara- 
bard  and  Marie  van  Houtte  being  named  as 
examples)  will  succeed  best  with  moderately 
hard  pruning,  for  I  have  observed,  from  an 
exhibitor's  point  of  view  even,  that  on  very 
strong  growth  the  flowers  come  quartered  and 
otherwise  less  beautiful  than  on  that  of  mode- 
rate strength  ;  hence  a  greater  number  of  shoots 
will  tend  to  the  latter  development.  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  are  examples 
of  the  weaker  growers,  and  should  be  more 
severely  cut,  whether  the  form  of  tree  be  dwarf 
or  short  standard.  This  last  form  of  tree  is 
fast  becoming  popular  with  cultivators  who 
exhibit  Tea  -  scented  kinds.  Such  beautiful 
summer -flowering  Roses  as  Blairi,  Charles 
Lawson,  and  Coupe  d'H6be  require  but  little 
pruning.  Thin  out  the  branches  and  leave 
those  remaining  almost  intact.  Moss  Roses, 
again,  should  be  freely  cut  back,  while  the 
class  of  small-flowered  Chinese  are  too  mode- 
rate in  growth  to  want  the  aid  of  the  pruning 
knife,  nor  is  this  needed  much  in  the  case  of 
those  called  Bourbons.  H.  S. 


clumps  of  Portugal  Laurels,  Azaleas,  and  Laurus- 
tinus  are  getting  leggy  and  thin  towards  the  edges, 
as  they  frequently  do  "when  not  properly  attended 
to.  I  do  not  think  many  plants  look  better  than  a 
good  depth  of  Roses  planted  all  round  them.  Last 
summer  I  saw  some  fine  sweeps  of  Portugal  Laurel, 
&c.,  that  had  been  served  in  this  way,  and  the 
Roses  were  a  grand  feature  as  one  came  round  the 
numerous  bends.  To  come  upon  a  mass  of  one 
variety,  and  that  in  full  beauty,  has  a  tar  more 
pleasing  effect  than  a  plant  here  and  there  in 
flower  among  quantities  of  other  kinds,  although 
each  may  be  grandly  in  flower  during  its  proper 
season.  Another  advantage  in  planting  all  of  one 
variety  together  is  the  uniformity  of  the  growth— 
a  dwarf  grower,  like  La  France,  not  having  a 
neighbour  that  requires  pegging  down  to  secure  a 
quantity  of  flowers,  and  that  is  usually  making  a 
series  of  long  upright  growths  at  the  same  time, 
thus  absolutely  spoiling  the  symmetry  of  the  bed 
and  often  hiding  many  of  the  flowers  from  view. 
Some  of  the  Moss  Roses  have  a  grand  appearances 
when  planted  in  this  form,  and  the  old  Provence 
or  Cabbage  Rose  is  particularly  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  —  R. 


Roses  in  masses.— Nothing  can  surpass  the 
beauty  of  Roses  when  planted  in  bold  masses  and 
in  quantities  of  one  shade.  I  have  seen  beds  of 
that  grand  hybrid  China  Camoens  that  were  a  per- 
fect picture  "for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
The  old  Blush  China  is  another  grand  kind  for  this 
purpose.  In  choosing  Roses  for  this  purpose  one 
must  not  strive  after  grand  flowers  individually, 
but  rather  such  varieties  as  make  a  fair  amount  of 
uniform  growth  and  continue  blooming  for  a  long 
time.  Such  varieties  as  Baroness  Rothschild  and 
La  France,  that  flower  very  profusely  several  times 
during  the  summer,  are  by  far  the  best  for  planting 
in  bold  masses.  I  would  never  advise  mixed  beds 
of  these  flowers.  A  mass  of  such  grand  foliaged 
kinds  as  Mme.  Falcot  or  Perle  de  Lyon  is  always 
attractive.  Queen  of  the  Bedders  is  another  grand 
variety  that  may  almost  always  be  had  in  flower 
during  the   summer   and    autumn.     Where    large 


MARECHAL  KIEL  ROSE. 

This  Rose,  which  of  its  colour  has  no  rival, 
possesses  traits  quite  its  own,  and  must  be  treated 
in  matters  cultural  not  as  a  true  Tea-scented  kind 
nor  as  a  Noisette.  In  all  respects  it  stands  alone. 
To  obtain  it  in  its  glory  it  should  be  grown  under 
glass.  Still,  I  can  call  to  mind  the  first  perfect 
flowers  I  saw,  which  were  on  a  tree  growing  against 
a  cottage  in  Sussex.  Now,  to  those  who  contem- 
plate making  a  start  with  Marechal  Niel,  the 
first  consideration  will  be  what  kind  of  tree 
is  the  best  to  procure.  I  recommend  one  budded 
as  a  standard  on  the  common  Brier,  those 
worked  as  dwarf  plants  being  found  more 
liable  to  canker,  and  those  on  their  own  roots  less 
vigorous  in  growth.  All  Roses  delight  in  a  soil 
that  is  known  as  yellow  loam.  Mix  with  this 
some  charcoal  and  make  a  border,  not  large  (say 
a  yard  square  for  one  tree),  but  well  drained. 
Plant  the  tree  at  once  and  cut  back  all  growths  to 
about  3  inches,  for  blooms  must  not  be  expected 
the  first  year.  This  Rose  is  not  perpetual  flower- 
ing, as  the  greater  portion  of  Teas  and  Noisettes 
are.  It  gives  one  crop  and  an  occasional  bloom 
during  the  season.  What  is  required  are  long, 
strong  shoots,  made  one  year,  to  flower  at  every 
joint  the  next,  and  close  pruning  must  be  practised 
to  secure  these.  It  matters  not  how  old  the  tree 
may  be ;  after  the  flowers  have  been  gathered,  which 
would  be  (under  glass)  about  May,  all  growths  should 
be  cut  back.  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  many 
fine  specimens  of  the  Marechal  Niel  in  various  parts 
of  the  country ,  and,  without  exception,  those  showing 
health  and  vigour  have  been  thus  annually  pruned ; 
therefore,  cut  back  close  in  the  first  place  and  ore 
item  towards  success  is  secured.  Others  hardly 
less  important,  such  as  air-giving  and  watering, 
must  also  be  mastered.  One  of  the  pests  to  Roses  is 
mildew.  Cold  draughts  and  changes  in  tempera- 
ture assist  its  spreading.  Ventilate,  then,  from  the 
top  of  the  house  only.  When  the  Rose  is  among 
a  house  of  mixed  subjects  this  is,  of  course,  a  diffi- 
culty, but  then  even  the  front  ventilators  near  the 
tree  need  not  be  opened.  I  have  a  greenhouse  in 
which  Roses  are  chiefly  grown,  and  seldom  when 
growing  do  I  allow  any  air  to  pass  through  the 
front  lights.  The  foliage,  path,  and  walls  are  kept 
in  a  semi- saturated  condition  till  autumn  ;  then, 
and,  of  course,  while  in  bloom,  the  ventilators  are 
thrown  open  to  ripen  the  wood.  At  the  resting 
period  in  winter  and  after  pruning,  the  trees  should 
be  kept  dry  at  the  root,  but  when  growing  freely  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  over-water  the  Marechal  Niel, 
nor  should  something  in  the  way  of  stimulants  be 
forgotten  when  the  bloom-buds  are  swelling.  The 
rich  golden  colour  is  generally  coveted  by  all  who 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  this  flower;  some  who 
fail  to  get  it  say  theirs  is  not  the  proper  sort.  In 
and  around  Canterbury,  where  the  Marechal  cer- 
tainly puts  on  a  rich  tint,  it  is  grown  as  "  Cooper  s 
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variety,"  but  1  liuve  token  the  trouble  to  test  this 
in  more  than  one  locality,  and  find  no  distinction 
whatever.  This  dee]3  colour  cannot  be  obtained, 
at  least  under  glass,  from  any  but  strong  healthy 
shoots,  which  should  be  allowed  ample  room  be- 
tween trellis  and  glass — the  same  conditions  as 
are  applicable  to  the  production  of  finely-coloured 
Grapes,  Peaches  and  so  on. 

Those  who  require  this  Rose  for  exhibition  in 
July  must,  however,  have  it  outside,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why.  in  the  great  majority  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Britain,  it  should  not  succeed.  I  have  re- 
collections of  many  line  trees  in  the  south,  and 
oftentimes  envy  the  excellent  positions  the  warm 
sides  of  outhouses  of  farms  afford  when  visiting 
country  places.  A  high  wall  for  its  long  shoots  is 
requisite,  and  close  pruning  back  after  blooming 
may  be  practised.  As  a  standard,  too,  where  the 
growth  may  be  loosely  trained  Ijy  driving  stakes  into 
the  ground  to  tie  to  is  another  form.  It  has  been 
Iiudded  on  established  trees  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon 
with  marked  success.  That  worst  of  all  ills  this 
line  Kose  is  heir  to — canker— seldom  visits  the 
(iutdoor  plants,  but  under  glass  it  is  always  with 
us.  It  strikes  a  standard  tree  less  often  than  the 
dwarf  budded.  The  moment  it  appears,  my  mode 
has  been  to  root  out  the  tree  and  begin  afresh.  I 
have  trieil  cutting  the  bark  where  cankered  in  a 
similar  way  that  Peach  trees  are  sometimes  cut  to 
get  an  equal  swelling  of  stock  and  scion,  but  with- 
out effect.  A  well-known  rosarian  who  advised 
this,  on  being  informed  of  failure,  said,  "  Cut 
deeper."  I  last  autumn  again  operated  on  a  Mare- 
chal  Kiel  which  showed  signs  of  decay,  and  did 
cut  deeply.  This  must  be  said,  by  the  way,  the  tree 
in  question  is  now  growing.  There  is  some  colour 
to  his  theory,  and  we  may  in  time  believe  with 
him  tiiat  the  dreaded  canker  may  by  this  means  be 
averted.  S.  C. 


EXHIBITING  ROSES. 

OwiNO  to  tlie  alterations  that  have  been  made  in 
the  National  Rose  Society's  schedule  there  will  no 
doubt  be  many  small  growers  anxious  to  compete. 
It  is  with  a  view  of  assisting  these  new  competitors 
that  I  give  a  few  practical  hints  upon  how  to  pre- 
pare and  exhibit  Roses.  No  time  shoidd  be  lost  in 
getting  the  boxes,  tubes,  &c.,  made.  The  boxes 
should  be  as  light  as  possible  consistent  with 
strength,  and  be  painted  a  dark  green.  A  very 
handy  size  for  tweh'e  blooms  is  20  inches  long  by 
17  inches  wide  ;  eighteen  blooms,  36  inches  by  17 
inches.  I  would  not  advise  beginners  to  aim  higher 
than  this,  but  should  their  ambition  go  as  far  as 
twenty-four  blooms,  a  good  size  for  the  box  is  42 
inches  by  17  inches.  All  of  the  boxes  must  be  of 
the  same  depth,  more  particularly  the  front  of  the 
bottom  part ;  this  must  be  4  inches  deep.  Seven 
or  8  inches  is  a  good  depth  for  the  lid  to  be,  thus 
making  the  box  11  inches  or  12  inches  deep  over 
aU.  Have  the  boxes  fitted  with  two  strong  sliding 
hinges  at  the  back,  and  let  a  piece  of  wood  be  fixed 
into  eacli  corner  of  tlie  bottom  jiart  to  give  addi- 
tional strength.  Tlu-se  should  rise  a  little  liigher 
than  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  so  form  four  horns 
to  keep  the  lid  in  its  place  when  the  box  is  closed. 
Strong  swivel  handles  must  be  fixed  to  each  end, 
these  being  much  better  when  of  a  form  that  will 
lie  in  a  small  recess  when  not  in  use,  and  so  allow 
of  the  lioxes  being  set  closely  against  one  another. 
The:e  is  another  great  advantage  in  these  handles  : 
they  are  not  liable  to  get  broken  off  when  travel- 
ling. I  used  to  lock  my  boxes,  but  one  cannot 
avoid  their  receiving  a  certain  amount  of  rough 
usage  now  and  again,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances the  locks  would  occasionally  get  out  of 
order  and  cause  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  ;  so  I 
prefer  to  use  a  piece  of  good  cord  around  each  end 
of  an  eighteen  or  twenty-four-size  box,  or  tied 
over  in  both  directions  on  "the  smaller  sizes.  This, 
with  the  horns  from  the  bottom  of  the  boxes,  makes 
them  as  secure  as  possible,  and  they  can  be  easily 
untied  at  any  time.  One  may  lose  a  key  at  any 
time,  or  go  off  without  it  in  the  hurry  and  bustle 
accompanying  the  showing  season. 

The  next  requisites  are  the  tubes  and  funnels. 
Tiie  tabes  should  be  4J  inches  to  5  inches  long  and 


1 J  inches  in  diameter.  Thin  zinc  is  the  best  ma- 
terial to  have  them  made  from,  and  they  should 
have  a  piece  of  zinc  about  2J  inches  square  to  form 
the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  object  of  this  will  be 
seen  later  on  when  fitting  the  tubes  into  the  boxes. 
The  funnels  must  fit  into  the  tubes  easily.  The 
lower  portion  of  these  may  be  about  3  inches  long, 
and  the  upper  portion  that  rests  outside  of  the  tube 
should  be  If  inch(;s  in  diameter  at  its  widest  part. 
The  advantage  of  the  funnel  will  be  found  when 
staging,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  place  the  stem  of 
a  Rose  into  this  than  into  a  tube  of  equal  size 
throughout  its  length.  It  is  also  a  great  conve- 
nience to  be  able  to  shift  a  bloom  by  simply  lifting 
the  funnel  out  of  one  tube  and  inserting  it  into 
another.  By  having  a  funnel  of  the  length 
specified  you  can  draw  the  flower  down  into  it  by 
the  stalk,  or  push  it  up  higher  until  it  is  at  the 
projier  height  for  the  best  eflfect.  Supports  are 
necessary  for  some  of  the  varieties.  There  are 
several  ways  of  supporting  the  fif)wer-stalks.  Small 
pieces  of  Bracken  Fern  and  twigs  of  Birch  are 
sometimes  used,  also  neatly  made  wire  supports. 
After  having  given  a  trial  to  almost  every  plan.  I 
find  nothing  better  than  the  following:  Procure 
some  lengths  of  wire,  the  .same  as  that  used  for 
securing  the  corks  of  lemonade  and  other  mineral 
waters.  These  are  already  cut  into  lengths  of 
about  9  inches.  Take  one  or  two  strands  of  the 
wire,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  Rose  bloom 
and  weakness  of  its  stalk,  push  one  end  of  these 
into  the  pod  of  the  fiower,  and  then  loosely  twist 
the  wire  around  the  lower  part  of  the  Rose  stem. 
This  will  give  sufficient  support  without  being  stiff 
and  clumsy,  and  you  will  find  the  bloom  can  be  set 
into  any  position  or  angle,  and  the  wire  will  keep 
it  there. 

Labels  will  also  be  wanted.  I  always  use  wiitten 
labels,  because  fresh  varieties  are  constantly  being 
introduced,  and  it  comes  expensive  to  purchase 
printed  labels  for  so  many.  If  I  could  not  have 
all  printed  names.  I  would  prefer  having  them 
written  upon  pieces  of  cardboard.  In  fitting  up 
the  boxes,  tack  three  thin  strips  of  wood  length- 
wise upon  the  inside  of  the  box,  and  press  one  of 
the  corners  of  each  of  the  tubes  under  eacli.  In  fitting 
up  the  boxes  ready  for  the  blooms  arrange  the  tubes 
so  that  there  may  lie  four  in  a  row  for  twelve,  six 
in  a  row  for  eighteen,  and  eight  in  a  row  for  twenty- 
four  blooms.  This  is  speaidng  of  single  flowers. 
When  fitting  the  boxes  for  trebles  they  shouhl  ha\e 
four  strips  of  wood,  and  the  tubes  be  set  in  tri- 
angularly, having  two  of  the  three  flowers  in  the 
back  row.  Now  fill  the  space  between  the  tubes 
with  shavings,  and  on  the  top  of  these  place  some 
of  the  greenest  and  freshest  Moss  you  can  procure. 
Sprinkle  the  Moss  well  before  any  flowers  are 
placed  in  the  tubes;  the  evaporation  keeps  the  Moss 
fresh  and  the  Roses  cool.  Fill  the  tubes  with  hard 
water  in  preference  to  soft. 

So  far  everytliing  has  been  plain,  but  we  now 
enter  upon  a  phase  in  exhibiting  Roses  where  ex- 
perience in  selecting  the  flowers  and  taste  in  set- 
ting them  up  and  arranging  the  colours  are  the 
chief  things.  One  of  the" faults  of  amateur  exhi- 
bitors is  keeping  old  and  faded  flowers  in  their 
stands.  They  have  probably  staged  them  once  at 
home,  and  generally  speaking  they  d(j  not  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  time  that  must  elapse 
before  they  are  seen  by  the  judges.  More  often 
than  not  beginners  set  up  their  Roses  in  the  after- 
noon or  evening  previous  to  the  show  day.  and  if 
the  judges  came  along  at  that  time  they  would 
see  them  in  their  full  beauty  and  perfection. 
Their  change  is  so  gradual,  that  their  owner  does 
not  always  notice  it,  and  so  it  happens  that  when 
the  blooms  come  before  the  judges  they  have  lost 
their  freshness.  I  would  advise  the  exhibitor  not 
to  be  led  away  by  size  and  leive  large  flowers  in 
their  stands  that  are  past  their  best. 

There  are  three  points  in  judging  Roses— .^hape. 
colour,  and  size.  Amateurs  often  get  tize  of 
bloom  at  the  cost  of  the  two  former,  and  yet  in 
the  estimation  of  most  judges  it  comes  last  on  the 
list.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  cutting 
and  staging  the  Roses  for  competition  are  of 
great  importance,  as  careful  selection  and  skilful 
staging  contribute  largely  towards  success.  Choose 


young  and  well-formed  flowers,  and  be  sure  they 
have  a  true  centre.  These  points  should  be  secured 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  little  extra  size.  There  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  best 
hours  for  cutting  the  flowers.  Late  in  the  evening 
and  just  before  the  dew  falls  is  a  good  time  to  cut 
the  Teas  and  Noisettes,  but  where  practicable  I 
prefer  to  cut  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  is  not  always  possible,  because  one 
often  has  to  start  for  the  show  overnight.  In  that 
case,  cut  as  late  in  the  day  as  possible  and  wire  all 
of  the  flowers  that  require  it.  Then  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  arrival  at  the  show,  you  will  have  ample 
time  to  choose  the  best  twelve  or  eighteen,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  to  stage  them  before  the 
judges  come  round.  Of  course,  circumstances  may 
alter  this  plan,  and  it  may  be  that  you  cannot 
arrive  soon  enough  to  do  all  of  your  staging  on  the 
show  ground.  In  those  cases  you  must  act  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  do  as  much  as  possible 
beforehand.  The  weather  will  also  make  a  great 
difference  to  the  cutting.  On  a  dull  day  you  can 
commence  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  on  a  bright 
hot  d.ay  it  would  be  folly  to  cut  so  soon.  When 
the  weather  is  good  and  the  show  can  be  reached 
on  the  same  morning,  I  prefer  cutting  the  Roses 
the  last  thing  before  starting.  To  be  able  to  show 
them  with  the  remains  of  the  morning  dew  on  their 
petals  gives  a  peculiar  charm  of  freshness  that  few- 
judges  can  resist,  especially  when  other  points  are 
about  equal. 

Make  a  preliminary  excursion  amongst  your 
plants  before  cutting  any  flowers.  You  will  then 
be  better  able  to  decide  which  are  the  best  flowers 
of  each  variety,  and  it  spoils  the  appearance  of  the 
beds  to  cut  so  many  blooms  in  waste.  Cut  with  a 
good  length  of  stalk  and  place  in  water  as  soon  as 
possible.  Previous  to  putting  them  into  the  tubes, 
cut  off  the  bottom  of  the  stalk  afresh.  This  is 
important,  as  the  small  pores  of  the  wood  dry  up 
and  close  very  quickly  in  the  air.  As  the  flowers 
will  absorb  a  great  deal  of  water,  it  is  necessary 
that  these  pores  be  open  and  uninjured  when  finally 
placed  in  the  tubes.  A  drying  wind,  such  as  some- 
times occurs  on  hot  days,  is  very  trying  to  the 
lilooms,  causing  them  to  droop  and  get  smaller, 
instead  of  larger.  If  not  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  all  of  the  varieties  you  grow,  it  will  be  well 
to  put  the  names  to  the  flowers  when  placing  them 
in  the  tubes.  A  small  deal  stick  wuth  a  slight  slit  in 
the  top  is  an  excellent  and  cheap  method  of  holding 
the  labels.  Place  the  largest  flowers  in  the  back  row, 
andsee  that  youhaveagood  specimen  at  each  corner. 
Where  the  blooms  are  not  of  an  even  size,  it  will  be 
better  to  distribute  the  smaller  ones  in  the  front 
and  middle  of  the  second  row.  The  colours  must 
be  arranged  so  as  to  bring  each  sort  into  promi- 
nence and  make  tlie  whole  collection  show  to  the 
best  advantage.  Plug  the  blooms  firmly  in  the 
funnel  with  a  little  Moss.  This  will  avoid  shaking 
and  bruising,  and  also  keep  the  water  from  being 
spilled  during  travelling,  and  you  can  plug  your 
Roses  to  any  given  height  on  arrival  at  the  show.  A 
wet  cloth  or  mat  should  be  placed  over  the  boxes 
when  dri\ing  to  the  show  on  a  warm  or  sunny 
morning.  .V  few  of  the  varieties  will  be  much 
better  if  their  centres  arc  tied  roimd  very  lightly 
with  raffia.  Etienne  Levet.  Heinrich  Schultheis, 
Victor  Verdier,  Pride  of  Waltham  and  a  few  simi- 
lar kinds  will  need  this  to  retard  a  too  hasty  de- 
velopment of  their  centres.  Always  take  some 
younger  flowers  as  spare  blooms,  as  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  tent  or  room  is  \ery  hot :  in  that 
case  the  younger  flowers  will  arrive  at  their  full 
beauty,  while  the  older  blooms  have  gone  too  far 
What"  promises  to  be  a  dull  day  will  sometimes 
alter  in  character  and  turn  out  very  hot,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  chances  there  are  of  some  of  the 
flowers  travelling  badly.  As  soon  as  you  arrive  at 
the  show,  untie  the  boxes  and  block  them  a  little 
way  open  to  admit  air.  'Ascertain  where  your 
class  or  classes  are  and  begin  to  finish  off  your 
staging.  Plug  the  flowers  up  a  good  height, 
taking  care  to  have  them  even  and  in  straight 
rows.  Finally,  look  over  the  names  and  make  sure 
they  are  correct,  and  that  your  box  contains  no 
duplicates.  Tilt  your  boxes  and  keep  them  in 
that  position  witha  small  flower-pot   or  block  of 
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wood.  If  there  is  still  some  time  to  elapse  before 
judging,  you  had  better  replace  the  lids  and  leave 
them  on  as  long  as  possible.  The  light  takes  the 
freshness  of  colour  from  the  blooms  and  causes 
them  to  expand  very  quickly. 

Dressing  the  flowers  must  have  a  few  words,  and 
I  would  warn  the  tyro  against  overdoing  this. 
There  are  not  many  varieties  that  can  be  improved 
in  this  way,  but  now  and  then  such  kinds  as  Charles 
Lefebvreand  Duke  of  Edinburgh  can  be  made  into 
more  perfectly  shaped  flowers  by  easing  out  or  re- 
flexing  a  few  of  the  petals.  Practice  and  experience 
are  the  only  guides  one  can  have  for  this. 

KiDGBWOOD. 


ROSKS  IN  POTS. 


The  culture  of  Roses  in  pots  is  easy  enough 
when  one  has  mastered  the  details  of  the  work  or 
cared  to  do  so,  for  a  fault  common  to  a  large 
class  of  gardeners  and  amateurs  is  an  indif- 
ference to  the  minor  details  of  their  work.  I 
am  sure  all  successful  gardeners  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  say  that  it  is  in  careful  attention  to  every 
minor  detail  that  gardening  is  brought  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  forced 
Roses  than  to  most  other  classes  of  plants.  I 
heard  a  young  gardener  remark  the  other  day  of 
some  plants  he  had  under  his  charge,  that  the 
Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  were  quite  free  from 
green-fly,  and  he  hoped  to  keep  them  so  until  the 
forced  Roses  were  introduced  to  the  house.  Fancy 
Rose  trees  in  pots  being  a  terror  to  a  careful  gar- 
dener because  of  the  stock  of  parasites  carried 
about  with  them  I  This  remark,  made  in  my  hear- 
ing, has  led  me  to  pen  a  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Rose  culture  in  pots  under  glass.  I  wrote 
an  article  on  this  subject  which  was  published  in 
The  Garden  last  year  for  June  27.  It  contains 
full  details  of  the  work,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
soil  required  to  grow  them  in,  time  and  method 
of  repotting,  &c.  This  is  the  season  of  the  year 
at  which  forced  Roses  are  most  esteemed  because 
of  their  rarity,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  plants 
or  flowers  should  be  injured  or  their  beauty  marred 
by  want  of  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the 
plants  or  by  carelessness.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
only  way  to  obtain  a  succession  of  Roses  from 
the  time  they  first  come  into  flower  until  they  are 
in  bl  lom  out  of  doors  is  by  placing  a  few  plants 
in  the  forcing  house  at  different  periods.  It 
matters  not  how  carefully  the  plants  have  been 
grown,  or  how  well  the  young  wood  has  been  ma- 
tured the  previous  season  if  they  are  mismanaged 
after  being  placed  in  the  house  to  be  forced.  A 
gardener  who  has  gone  through  the  usual  training 
for  forcing  plants,  fruits,  &c.,  knows  exactly  what 
to  do  with  them  in  the  various  stages  of  their 
growth  if  he  cannot  always  give  a  reason  for  what 
he  is  doing;  but  in  these  days  hundreds  of  ama- 
teurs grow  Roses  and  other  plants  which  they  also 
like  to  force  into  bloom,  and  have  but  little  special 
knowledge  of  the  work.  We  must  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  imitate  Nature.  Winter  does  not  merge  into 
spring  with  a  sudden  bound,  nor  spring  into  summer. 
By  slow  stages  with  the  lengthening  days  we  cannot 
feel  the  increase  of  temperature — it  is  so  gradual, 
and  yet  some  persons  are  so  rash  as  to  bring  Rose 
trees  or  other  plants  and  shrubs  intended  to 
be  forced  from  a  quite  cold  house  or  even  from 
amid  ice  and  snow  into  a  high  temperature. 
This  is  an  error  which  would  not  be  com- 
mitted if  anything  like  careful  consideration 
had  been  given  to  the  subject.  The  temperature 
in  which  Roses  are  started  at  or  before  Christ- 
mas should  not  exceed  45°  at  night ;  they 
may  be  started  with  or  without  a  gentle  bottom 
heat,  but  root  action  in  Roses  is  generally  in  an 
active  state  even  before  the  buds  have  started 
much  :  and  as  the  shcjots  grow  and  increase  in 
strength,  more  heat  should  be  applied  to  them. 
Early  in  the  year  the  cultivator  has  to  contend 
against  want  of  sunshine,  and,  what  is  much  worse 
in  our  garden  at  any  rate,  against  frequent  dense 
fogs ;  but  if  we  know  whit  is  the  best  treatment 
for  our  plants,  no  more  can  be  done  than  to  care- 
fully  follow  it.     The  lightest  position  in  the  house 


should  be  chosen,  and  the  Roses  must  be  placed 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass  roof,  with  a  south 
aspect  in  preference  to  any  other. 

Cleanliness  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  Roses 
should  be  well  painted  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
soft  soap  all  over  the  young  and  old  wood  when  in 
a  dormant  state.  When  this  is  not  done,  the  young 
shoots,  before  they  are  an  inch  long,  may  be  found 
covered  with  aphides,  and  mildew  soon  follows. 
These  parasites  the  Rose  grower  must  keep  from 
his  plants  in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  It  is 
enough  strain  upon  them  to  be  forced  into  active 
growth  so  long  before  the  time  they  would 
naturally  start;  if  they  have  in  addition  to  this 
to  contend  against  unwholesome  surroundings, 
no  good  results  can  be  expected.  Besides  getting 
the  plants  into  a  light  position  and  near  the 
glass,  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  should  be 
admitted.  In  very  cold  weather  a  little  ventila- 
tion only  can  be  obtained  from  the  roof  of  the 
house,  but  when  the  weather  is  favourable 
the  front  lights  may  be  slightly  opened.  It 
is  the  lack  of  sunshine  at  mid-winter  that 
baffles  the  most  skilful  cultivator.  Watering  the 
plants  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  When 
once  growth  has  fairly  begun,  over-dryness  at 
the  roots  is  a  serious  evil ;  but  even  that  is  not 
so  bnd  as  making  the  soil  sour  by  over-watering. 
Some  persons  may  say  all  this  is  going  too 
minutely  into  detail;  but  it  is  by  cleanliness, 
careful  attention  to  watering  and  ventilation 
that  perfect  success  can  be  attained.  The 
question  so  often  asked  by  the  inexperienced 
amateur,  "  How  often  shall  I  water  the  plants  7"  is 
a  query  to  which  the  most  skilful  cannot  give  a 
direct  answer.  It  must  all  depend  upon  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  plants ;  they  may  be  placed 
over  a  bed  of  moist  tan  or  decaying  leaves  and 
manure,  with  the  pots  plunged  in  it,  or  they  may 
be  arranged  over  a  stage  with  hot-water  pipes  im- 
mediately underneath.  In  one  case  water  might  be 
needed  at  the  roots  once  a  week ;  in  the  other,  once 
in  two  days.  A  man  can  only  obtain  an  insight  into 
this  by  practical  experience,  but  I  would  advise 
to  never  water  a  plant  if  it  does  not  really  need  it 
to  save  the  trouble  of  looking  over  the  collection 
next  day.  In  summer  this  might  not  matter,  but 
in  winter  over-watering  is  an  error  that  cannot  be 
soon  rectified.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plant  may 
suffer  from  over-dryness  in  this  way,  the  tips  of 
the  young  rootlets  get  killed,  and  a  deluge  of  water 
after  may  cause  further  mischief,  because  there 
not  being  any,  or  few,  rootlets  to  absorb  the  water, 
and  the  cultivator,  eager  to  remedy  the  mischief  he 
has  done  by  allowing  his  plants  to  suffer  from 
over-dryness,  pours  in  more  and  more  water,  which 
may  kill  more  roots  than  the  over-dryness  did  ; 
whereas  if  the  water  had  been  carefully  applied 
the  plants  would  speedily  recover,  for  Nature  if 
allowed  to  have  fair  play  soon  repairs  any  injury 
of  this  kind.  A  moderately  moist  atmosphere  is 
necessary  for  Roses  when  growing,  and  it  may  or 
may  notbe  of  advantage  to  the  plants  to  syringe 
them  daily.  When  the  atmosphere  is  inclined  to 
be  over-dry,  syringing  is  good,  and  should  be  done 
in  the  morning.  In  a  genial,  moist  atmosphere  the 
plants  will  show  that  the  treatment  is  right  by  a 
clean,  short-jointed  growth  and  healthy  green 
leaves,  which  in  the  early  morning  will  be  fringed 
with  dewdrops.  It  is  better  not  to  force  the  Roses 
in  too  high  a  temperature,  as  this  causes  weakness 
in  the  growth,  and  the  leaves  will  be  flimsy,  fol- 
lowed as  a  natural  consequence  by  poor  flowers. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  forcing  house  to  a  cool,  airy  green- 
house without  their  being  inured  to  the  change. 
The  greenhouse  may  be  kept  closer  and  warmer  for 
a  few  days,  or  the  forcing  house  may  be  kept  a 
little  cooler.  In  private  gardens  any  forcing  of 
flowers  and  plants  has  to  be  done  in  vineries.  Peach 
houses,  &c.,  and  such  structures  answer  very  well 
until  the  roof  is  too  thickly  covered  with  leaves. 
The  Roses  should  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse  be- 
fore the  first  flowers  are  quite  open,  and  when  ihe 
plants  pass  out  of  bloom  they  must  be  placed  where 
they  can  have  a  chance  to  ripen  the  young  growths, 
and  about  the  end.  of  May  be  placed  out  of  doors. 

J.  Douglas. 


Ferns. 

BRITISH  FERNS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

I  AM  a.sked  by  H.  Thompson  to  name  a  dozen 
kinds  of  these  plants  for  exhibition,  and  these 
to  be  the  best.  This  is  a  rather  more  difficult 
task  than  the  applicant  would  seem  to  infer 
when  tastes  vary  so  much  and  we  have  nearly 
or  quite  4000  different  forms  to  select  from.  I 
will  name  some  which  I  consider  very  good  and 
liandsome  kinds,  and  which,  if  properly  grown, 
sliould  not  fail  to  place  H.  Thomp.son  and  his 
friends  in  the  front  rank.  Now  is  a  very  good 
time  to  set  about  getting  in  the  plants,  as  to- 
wards the  middle  or  end  of  next  month  (March) 
is  the  very  best  time  to  set  about  shifting  or 
repotting  them  before  the  y<Hmg  fronds  appear. 
Repotting,  no  matter  how  carefully  done,  after 
the  fronds  have  started  is  sure  to  leave  its  marks 
behind  by  some  damaged  fronds.  If  repotting 
is  deferred  until  half  the  growth  is  made,  the 
plant  as  a  matter  of  course  will  not  do  so  well 
as  if  it  had  begun  its  growth  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  soil.  Care  should  be  taken 
with  these  plants  in  the  dormant  state,  for  I  have 
frequently  seen  a  whole  lot  of  plants  spoilt  for 
a  season  through  having  the  roots  so  badly 
mangled.  Many  people  never  give  a  thought 
to  the  roots,  and  when  the  plants  develop  im- 
perfect fronds  they  content  themselves  with 
saying,  "  My  Ferns  have  not  done  well  this  sea- 
son, but  from  what  cause  I  cannot  tell."  The 
roots  of  Ferns  should  not  be  injured  more  than 
is  absolutely  unavoidable.  To  ensure  good  and 
perfect  fronds  ample  pot  room  is  necessary,  but 
I  do  not  like  to  see  Ferns  in  pots  of  too  large  a 
size,  for  they  are  dwarfed  and  stunted  in  appear- 
ance by  this.  Have  a  well  protected  spot  for 
the  Ferns  to  grow  in  ;  some  place  sheltered  by 
shrubs  will  be  a  far  better  position  than  sur- 
rounded by  brick  walls.  Various  Ferns  like  va- 
rious soils,  but  for  ordinary  plants  I  like  one  part 
of  good  fibrous  peat  chopped  up  with  a  spade, 
one  part  of  leaf-mould,  one  part  of  good  turfy 
loam,  and  one  part  of  sharp  sand,  the  whole 
well  mixed  together.  The  pots  should  be  well 
drained  and  the  drainage  material  be  covered 
with  a  layer  of  Sphagnum.  In  the  event  of 
this  Moss  not  being  handy,  then  cover  with  some 
rough  peat  or  loam  which  has  been  put  on  one 
side  as  too  rough  to  mix  with  the  mould.  Pot 
firmly,  but  not  hard,  because  if  the  plants  are 
not  firmly  potted  injury  is  sure  to  follow. 
After  potting,  water  well  and  put  the  plants  into 
position,  also  watering  freely  when  they  begin  to 
grow.  By  this  means  the  following  plants  will 
form  good  .specimens  :  — 

The  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix-foemina) 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  tree  for  elegance  and 
general  beauty,  and  a  very  good  selection  could  be 
made  from  its  varieties  alone.  Some  forms  of 
A.  F.-f.  acrocladon,  found  wild  in  Yorkshire,  are 
beautifully  crested  and  much  branched.  A.  F.-f. 
Frizellia;  is  a  very  distinct  and  pretty  form,  having 
all  the  pinna;  contracted  and  crested,  rendering  the 
narrow  fronds  quite  distinct,  nothing  like  a  Lady 
Fern.  A.  F.-f.  cristatum  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
form,  having  at  the  ends  of  these  narrow  fronds  a 
dense  heavy  crest  nearly  circular,  like  a  bunch  of 
feathery  Moss.  A.  F.-f.  glomeratum  is  a  bold,  hand- 
some variety,  the  ends  of  the  pinnai  being  all 
crested,  and  with  very  heavy  and  dense  crests  at 
the  apex.  A.  F.-f.  kalothrix  is  not  a  crasted  form, 
but  its  charming  fronds  arc  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  that  I  know,  and  from  no  collection  of 
Ferns  should  it  be  absent.  A.  F.-f.  plumosum 
elegans  is  also  not  a  crested  plant,  but  the  divi- 
sions are  finely  cut.  A.  F.-f.  Victoria?  is  a  variety 
which  certainly  no  collection  should  lack  ;  the  wild 
form  was  a  unique  plant,  growing  by  itself  in 
Scotland,  and  no  other  plant  has  ever  been  found, 
and  yet  uijd?v  cultivation  it  produces  fertile  spores 
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which  come  true,  as  I  liave  often  proved;  the  seed- 
lings,however. tieiierallycoraeof  asomewhat  coarser 
character.  The  plant  lias  the  jiinniiles  much  reduced, 
and  these  are  all  crested,  with  a  fine  and  delicate 
tassel ;  the  pinn;c  are  produced  in  duplicate  like  the 
letter  V,  and  these  all  cross  each  other,  these 
gradually  becoming  smaller  as  they  approach  the 
point  which  is  capped  with  a  dense  tassel,  produc- 
ing a  unique  appearance.  Turning  from  the  Lady 
Ferns  to  the 

POLYSTICHUMS,  OR  SHIELD  Ferns,  we  have 
here  many  handsome  varieties,  the  Soft  Prickly 
Shield  Fern  perhaps  yielding  the  most.  These 
plants  should  have  a  larger  quantity  of  loam  mixed 
with  the  compost.  P.  angulare  acrocladon  has  a 
much-branched  frond,  all  the  points  of  which  bear 
a  dense  crest.  P.  angulare  brachiato-cristatum 
makes  a  trifid  frond,  having  at  the  tips  three  dense 
ball-like  crests.  P.  angulare  Thompsoniae  is  a 
handsome  form,  beautifully  feathered  and  crested. 
P.  angulare  cristatuiu  is  a  gem,  having  the  pinnre 
slightly  crested,  but  the  top  of  the  frond  displays  a 
large  flat  and  finely-divided  one,  which  is  grand 
when  well  de\'eloped.  There  are  several  forms  of 
P.  angulare  grandiceps  bearing  this  name,  but  all 
are  beautiful.  P.  angulare  proliferum  WoUastoni 
is  a  very  finely-divided  and  prolific  kind.  The 
Hard  Prickly  Shield  Fern  (P.  aculeatum)  produces 
some  elegant  forms,  of  which  may  be  noted  P. 
aculeatum  acrocladon,  having  the  tips  of  the  pinna?, 
slightly  crested,  and  the  top  ornamented  with  a 
dense  tuft.  P.  aculeatum  corymbiferum  is  a  hand- 
some, heavily  crested  form. 

The  Buckler  Ferns  (Lastreas)  produce  many 
fine  varieties,  of  which  the  Hard  Male  Fern  (L. 
pseudo-mas)  is  particularly  noticeable  for  its  fine 
forms.  L.  pseudo-mas  cristata  may  be  noted  for 
its  bold  treedike  habit,  the  pinna;  being  heavily 
tasselled  and  the  point  of  the  frond  densely  crested. 
L.  p.-m.  cristata  angustata  is  a  very  long-fronded 
form,  narrow,  very  singular.  Of  L.  p.-m.  poly- 
dactyla  there  are  various  forms  ;  it  is  a  flat-crested 
form,  having  tassels  at  the  ends  of  all  the  pinna; 
and  a  spreailing  crest  at  the  point.  L.  p.-m.  ra- 
mosissima  is  a  much-branched  form,  the  tops  of 
all  the  branches  being  heavily  crested ;  these  be- 
come massed  into  one,  and  thus  it  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  dense  head  or  crest.  Leaving  the 
Lastreas,  and  turning  to  the 

ROY.^L  Fern,  or  Flowering  Fern  (Osmunda 
regalis),  we  have  a  beauty  of  no  ordinary  merit.  I 
have  seen  this  plant  growing  in  Ireland  to  giant 
proportions,  its  fronds  reaching  !1  feet  and  12  feet 
in  height ;  the  pinna^  are  \cry  broad  and  the  apex 
of  the  frond  is  contracted,  forming  separate  lots  of 
spores  ;  hence  the  name  Flowering  Fern,  which, 
however,  is  not  right.  The  fronds  are  thick  and 
leathery  in  texture,  and  of  a  rich  deep  green ;  it 
forms  a  dense  mass  of  roots  at  the  base,  and  it 
likes  animmenselot  of  waterandamoist.-itmosphere. 
There  is  one  variety  of  this  plant  well  deserving  a 
place  in  any  garden,  having  a  flat  dense  tassel  on 
the  ends  of  the  pinna;  and  a  large  crest  on  the 
point,  which  causes  the  plant  to  assume  more  of  a 
pendent  habit  than  the  type.  We  now  come  to  a 
genus  of  Ferns  that  does  not  like  chalk  or  lime- 
stone—in fact  it  will  not  grow  in  it.     This  is  the 

Hard  Fern  (Blechnum  Spicant),  which  suc- 
ceeds best  in  leaf-mould  and  stiflt  loam.  There  are 
many  varieties  which  will  form  handsome  plants  if 
properly  cared  for.  One  or  two  kinds  are  quoted 
here  ;  they  will  form  nice  front  row  plants  to  a 
group  of  Ferns.  B.  Spicant  ramo-cristatum  is  a 
bold-growing  plant  with  fronds  like  the  species, 
but  much  branched  and  at  the  points  of  all  the 
branches  a  dense  crest  is  developed.  B.  Spicant 
glomeratum  is  also  a  beautifullv  crested  form,  and 
B.  Spicant  polydactylum  is  a  plant  but  very  little 
short  of  the  normal  size,  all  the  points  of  the  fronds 
bemg  divided  into  raanv  fingers.  With  B.  Spicant 
multifurcatum  I  will  leave  tlie  Hard  Fern  and  its 
varieties. 

The  common  Polypodium  vulgare  contributes 
some  few  varieties  which  must  not  be  left  out 
This  Fern  prefers  leaf-mould  and  a  little  peat  made 
sandy.  Of  these  the  most  desirable  is  P.  vuloare 
cornubiense.     This  plant  .Tipeirs  to   have  se\eral 


names  ;  so  exquisitely  divided  are  the  fronds  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  Trichomanes,  and  after 
which  it  takes  one  name.  P.  vulgare  omnilacerum 
is  another  form  which  has  much-divided  fronds, 
and  is  altogether  quite  a  different  plant  from  the 
type.  P.  vulgare  cristatum  is  a  broad  form,  with 
the  ends  of  all  the  pinnse  and  top  of  frond  tasselled ; 
so  also  is  P.  vulgare  grandiceps,  whilst  P.  vulgare 
cambricum  and  P.  vulgare  pulcherrimum  are  beau- 
tiful, much-divided  forms. 

The  Hart's-tongue  (Scolopendrium  vulgare). — 
The  forms  of  this  are  valuable  because  they  retain 
their  fronds  in  all  their  beauty  until  a  fresh  crop 
is  produced.  Tlie  variations  in  this  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  I  shall  only  give  the  names  of  a  few 
of  the  best  kintls.  These  plants  may  be  potted  in  the 
soil  recommended  for  the  Lady  Ferns,  with  the 
addition  of  some  old  mortar  rubbish.  The  foPow- 
ing  are  splendid  varieties  and  they  will  make  good 
front  row  plants  :  S.  v.  cristulatum,  grandiceps,  en- 
divrefolium,  sagittato-cristatum,  ramo-cristatum, 
capitatum,  conglomeratum,  Cowensi,  Malcolmsoni. 
I  have  given  the  names  of  about  two  dozen  and  a 
half  kinds  which,  I  think,  represent  the  cream  of 
the  British  varieties.  There  are  many  others  equally 
as  good,  but  I  would  grow  these  if  I  had  any 
thoughts  of  exhibiting. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gowek. 


BOriLLIE    BORDELAISE  AND    THE    POTATO 

DISEASE. 
It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  report 
of  the  failure  of  the  trials  of  Bouillie  Bordelaise, 
which  were  undertaken  by  the  Highland  Agricul- 
tural Society  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
its  capacity  to  check  the  Potato  disease,  is  produc- 
tive of  grave  disappointment.  The  trial  had  special 
merit,  because  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a 
public  and  of  course  entirely  disinterested  body,and 
it  is  certain  that  if  the  mixture  had  proved  a  success, 
the  result  would  have  been  readily  published.  The 
result  of  the  trial  when  allied  to  the  reports  of 
the  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  trial  on  the  one  liand. 
and  the  very  diverse  and  striking  results  obtained 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Exeter,  and  others 
on  the  other,  serves  to  show  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  we  accept  any  trials  so  far  as 
final.  During  the  ensuing  season  there  ought  to 
be  many  of  an  entirely  public  nature  con- 
ducted by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Government  under  the  control  of  both  prac- 
tical growers  and  scientific  experts.  Not  only 
should  the  trials  be  conducted  over  not  less 
than  a  dozen  well-known  varieties,  but  also  du- 
plicate blocks  of  each  variety  should  be  planted 
contiguous  to  each  other,  though  not  immediately 
adjoining,  and  varieties  which  are  notoriously 
liable  to  disease  attacks  should  specially  be 
treated,  because  there  is  little  gain  attached 
to  the  treating  of  sorts  which  are  as  no- 
toriously disease  -  resisting.  It  is  very  evident 
that  whilst  it  is  open  to  private  growers  or 
business  firms  still  to  test  the  Bouillie  Borde- 
laise as  fully  as  they  may  desire,  yet  whilst  such 
trials  might  be  heliiful  to  those  conducted  bv 
the  Government,  they  should  in  no  way  be  re- 
garded as  of  greater  importance.  That  the  general 
extinction  of  the  Potato  disease  (I  will  riot  say 
its  entire  extinction)  is  a  matter  of  the  first  interest 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  It  is  indeed  a 
matter  of  exceeding  national  importance,  and  it 
does  seem  that,  much  beyond  urging  private  per- 
sons to  test  the  assumed  fungicide,  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  should  institute  trials  of  its  own 
in  each  county,  appointing  a  board  of  experts  in 
each  case  to  supervise  the  trials.  We  have  so  far 
very  little  knowledge  as  to  whether  what  trials 
have  been  conducted  have  all  been  upon  the  same 
basis  so  far  as  relates  to  time  of  application  of 
the  mixture,  method  of  application,  and  strength 
of  the  mixture.  It  is  very  evident  that  so  nearly 
as  is  possible  these  trials  should  be  uniform  iii 
character,  and  varied  only  by  the  diverse  stages  of 
growth  of  the  Potato  plants 'in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Assuming  that  an  acre  of  ground  were 
utilised  for  the  trials  in  each  case,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  i:50  would  cover  the  entire  cost  of 


each  local  trial,  especially  as  only  one  half  the 
crop  grown  would  have  tobe  dressed.  This  would 
be  ample  for  all  practical  purposes;  Then  the  sale  of 
the  produce  would  materially  help  to  reimburse 
the  department  some  of  its  outlay.  But,  apait 
from  the  mere  determining  whether  the  Bouillie 
Bordelaise  is  capable  of  checking  the  destructive 
powers  of  the  Peronospora  on  the  Potato  plant, 
we  want  to  learn  further  how  it  operates  or  is 
assumed  to  operate.  If  the  dressing  has  cjipacily 
to  kill  the  fungus,  whether  in  sporadic  foim  or  in 
a  state  of  growth,  then  there  is  room  for  hope  that 
some  years  of  application  to  our  Potato  crops  may 
ultimately  stamp  out  the  disease  altogether.  But 
it  has  been  intimated  that  the  mixture  has  no  such 
potential  virtues,  and  that  it  checks  the  action  of 
the  fungus  by,  as  it  were,  coating  the  leafage  with 
a  sort  of  glutinous  surface,  which,  hardening, 
becomes  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  the  fungus 
spores.  If  the  spores  be  not  destroyed,  but  are 
incapable  of  spawning  on  the  leafage  or  stems  of 
the  Potato  plant,  then  they  still  remain  to  be 
washed  into  the  soil  by  the  first  shower  which  falls, 
and  unless  the  forming  tubers  be  thickly  surfaced 
with  soil,  they  are  still  liable,  according  to  Mr. 
Jensen's  theory,  to  be  attacked  by  the  spores, 
because  the  tender  skins  and  tissues  of  the  tubers 
cannot  be  protected  with  a  coating  of  the  dress- 
ing in  the  same  way  that  foliage  may  be.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  there  is  in  relation  to  this  assumed 
protective  mixture  an  important  problem  to  solve. 
Of  course,  if  it  is  the  case  that  the  Bouillie  Borde- 
laise when  applied  as  a  dressing  to  Potato  plants 
hardens  and  forms  on  the  foliage  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  the  fungus,  it  must  also  choke  the  leaf 
pores  and  check  plant  respiration.  A.  D. 
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Odontoglossum  Hossi  majus.— I  have  sent 
you  to-day  some  flowers  of  this.  The  plant  has  been 
iu  bloom  since  November  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and 
the  flowers  sent  have  beeu  out  two  mouths.  They 
have  beeu  produced  abundantly  and  with  louf;  stems. 
The  markiugs  are  good  and  very  varied  iu  differeut 
plants. — J.  L.  Stackhouse,  The  Vicarage,  Herl-eleij. 

Seedling  Olivia. — I  have  sent  you  a  small  head 
of  a  seedling  Clivia  uow  blooniiug  with  us.  It  seems 
to  me  closely  like  Liudeni,  and  in  any  case  is  a  very 
fine  variety.  The  first  and  finest  spike  got  accidentally 
damaged,  so  this  can  oulv  give  a  partial  idea  of  its 
size.  I  have  another  still  deeper  iu  colour,  but  with 
less  clear  throat  colouring,  which  I  sent  you  two  years 
ago.  I  shall  be  curious  to  know  which  you  prefer.  — 
Edward  H.  Woodall. 

*»*  A  very  ricldy-c<->loured  form,  the  truss  large  and 
certainly  better  than  the  one  previously  seut. — Ed. 

Iris  Rosenbachiana. — Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  sends 
us  from  Ins  garden  at  Oakwood  a  flower  of  this 
beautiful  Iris,  which  was  found  by  Albert  von 
Kegel  on  the  mountains  of  East  Buchara,  Tur- 
kestan, at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  to  7000 
feet.  There  are  two  varieties  of  it,  one  having 
blue  flowers,  while  those  of  the  other  are  violet. 
Dr.  Foster  first  flowered  the  blue  variety,  and 
M,ax  Leichtlin  the  violet  one.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a 
note  he  sends  with  the  flower,  says  :  "  The  flower 
of  Iris  Rosenbachiana  from  the  open  air  at  Oakwood 
is  so  lovely,  that  I  cannot  resist  sending  it  to  you, 
though  fearing  that  it  may  not  reach  in  good  con- 
dition, as  it  comes  from  Ramsgate,  where  it  was 
sent  down  to  me." 

Bamboo  from  the  highlands  of  Africa. — 
Lord  de  Saumarez  sends  us  the  following  note  from 
Guern.sey  :  "  I  am  sending  to  your  office  a  speci- 
men of  the  cane  and  foliage  of  a  Bamboo  from  the 
Shire  highlands  of  Central  Africa.  I  obtained  it 
direct  from  that  district  two  years  ago,  and  it  has 
thriven  well  in  an  unheated  conservatory  here, 
where,  however,  it  must  be  noted  the  frosts  are 
Init  slight.  The  shoots  have, attained  fully  25  feet 
in  height,  and  I  believe  in  the  milder  counties  of 
England,  if  planted  in  places  sheltered  from  the 
wirids,  it  would  grow  well  and  be  highly  ornamental. 
I  intend  to  divide  my  plant  and  try  it  out  of  doors 
this  summer.  You  will  notice  that  the  cane  is 
remarkably  heavy,  being  solid  except  at  the  slender 
end. 
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SOME  GOOD  AUTUMN  FLOWERS. 
Wiil'.N  :ill  tl  at  w;is  seon  of  hardy  plants  in  g.ai'- 
(lens  was  a  very  much  mixed  border,  the  notion 
was  rather  general  that  the  season  of  hardy 
flowers  was  early  summer.  It  is  true  that  after 
that  period,  especially  during  the  fine  autumn 
months,  the  borders  in  question  began  to  look 
very  bare,  and  this  was  sometimes  mentioned 
as  a  justification  of  bedding  out  for  supplying 


those  in  charge  if  a  special  feature  were  made  of 
the  autunni  hai-dy  flowers.  For  this  pin-pose  we 
could  have  nothing  Itetter  than  borders  such 
as  those  shown  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving- a  background  of  trees  and  shrubs 
setting  oft'  hardy  jilants  to  the  best  advantage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  do  not  need 
setting  ofl'  in  this  w.'iy,  and  although  improved 
by  it,  if  we  could  not  have  borders  so  placed, 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  have  beds  whose 
size  permits  of  the  bold  grouping  of  plants.  A 
description  of  such  a  bed  that  has  given  great 


A  flower  border  in  autaniu. 


colour  effect  when  hardy  flowers  M'ere  over. 
No  one  now,  however,  would  venture  to  say  that 
they  are  ])ast  and  done  Ijy  autumn.  The  old 
idea  originated  through  a  bad  method  of  arrange- 
ment, as  borders  were  filled  with  a  plant  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  each  being  restricted  to  a 
moderate  tuft  which  had  no  chance  to  reveal  its 
full  merits. 

The  truth  is  that  we  may  make  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  beds  and  borders  of  hardy  plants  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  when  the  greatest  interest 
and  etiect  are  needed.  There  are  many  who  see 
most  of  their  gardens  during  the  autumn  months, 
and  it  would  be  wi.se,  therefore,  on  the  part  of 


satisfaction  will  be  a  guide  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  carry  out  the  idea.  It  is  one  that  was 
planted  in  November,  1889.  It  stands  upon  a 
formal  terrace,  and  when  in  beauty,  in  fact  at  any 
time,  is  a  standing  refutation  of  the  false  idea 
that  "  in  such  positions  hardy  flowers  are  in- 
admissible." It  is  an  autumn  bed,  and  there- 
fore the  common  Tritoma  is  planted  in  a  bold 
group,  and  other  kinds  also  in  smaller  groups, 
from  the  dwarf  T.  Macowani  and  Sainidersi, 
through  medium  forms,  up  to  the  giant  of  the 
family,  T.  nobilis.  The  Tritomas  are  planted 
irregularly,  and  thus  admit  of  the  intro- 
duction   of     other    things,    such     as     Fuchsia 


Riccartoni,  F.  gracilis,  .and  F.  microphylla 
in  groups  of  about  six  plants  of  each.  One 
group  of  Fuch.sias  was  .arranged  thinly,  and 
.among  and  .around  the  plants  were  planted  1(10 
strong  l>ulbs  of  the  Cape  Hy.acinth,  which  thus 
raises  up  its  stately  spikes  of  waxy  white  flowei's 
above  a  nuiss  of  jiendent  Fuchsia  bells,  and 
blended  with  the  Tritomas  there  is  a  grand 
eft'ect  of  coloiu-  and  lieauty  to  a  degree  impos- 
sible with  any  bed  of  tender  plants.  Such  beds 
are  examples  of  what  is  worth  copying,  not  i)er- 
hajis  an  exact  reproduction,  but  the  idea  worked 
out  with  variations. 

There  are  other  fine  families  of  autumn  flowers 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  Wh.at 
a  charming  bed  might  be  made  with  Anemone 
japonica  in  its  severalforms  massed  in  the  centre, 
then  a  broad  irregular  belt  of  Rudbeckia  New- 
manni,  and  the  front  filled  in  with  Sedum  spec- 
tabile  or  Statice  latifolia.  It  is  strange  that  in 
many  gardens  where  these  plants  are  to  be 
found  the  idea  is  never  conceived  of  growing 
them  in  <iuantity  in  some  bold  arrangement. 
The  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  enough  in  them- 
selves to  m.ake  a  g.ay  autumn  garden  if  we  set 
about  growing  them  in  the  right  way.  If  there 
are  no  thin  shrubberies  that  they  can  fill  in,  the 
next  best  place  for  growing  them  is  simple 
borders,  such  as  tho.se  now  illustrated.  The 
beds  of  hardy  flowers  such  as  those  described 
.iiid  suggested  may  remain  for  several  years, 
unless  change  is  desired,  if  the  soil  is  well  pre- 
jjared  previous  to  planting,  but  Michaelmas 
Daisies  need  lifting  and  dividing  at  least  every 
second  year.  If  we  devote  a  large  piece  of 
ground  to  them,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  lift 
the  whole  lot,  divide  them,  and  replant  suitable 
pieces  after  having  re-enriched  the  ground.  Such 
things  as  these  if  neglected  for  a  few  years  de- 
generate sadly  .and  have  a  miserable,  .starved  ap- 
pearance. Perennial  Sunflowers  are  similar  in 
their  needs.  We  might  make  much  more  use  of 
these.  They  have  a  fine  eft'ect  when  planted 
among  or  in  front  of  shrubs.  Phloxes,  too,  are 
very  numerous  and  cannot  be  omitted,  whilst  a 
score  of  other  things  could  be  addetl,  Ijut  to  dti 
so  would  confuse.  The  first  thing  is  not  to 
gather  together  eveiy  autumn-flowering  plant, 
but  to  find  out  the  best  and  make  the  most  of 
the  important  families.  The  autumn  interest  in 
the  garden  will  thenbeequaltothatof  summer,  as 
it  should  be.  Instead  of  having  plants  that  then 
we  know  remain  but  on  sufl'erance,  awaiting  the 
fr<ist  to  necessitate  their  speedy  removal,  let  us 
have  seasonable  flowers  coming  and  going,  ever 
changing  the  beautiful  aspect  that  the  garden 
wears,  and  adding  fresh  interest  to  it  from  day 
to  d.ay.  A.   H. 


CARNATION  NOTES. 
Almost  the  only  attention  that  Carnations  in  the 
llower  beds  and  borders  need  during  the  winter 
months  is  looking  over  after  a  severe  frost.  The 
careful  cultivator  will  not  neglect  this  most  essen- 
tial detail,  as  to  do  so  is  to  nm  the  risk  of  subse- 
quent death  and  loss  that  might  have  been  avoided. 
Ipheaval  of  the  soil  is  a  natural  result  througli  the 
freezing  of  the  water  it  contains,  and  it  is  much  or 
little  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  the  ground  and 
the  amount  of  w.ater  it  contains  at  the  time  frost 
begins.  Sometimes  it  has  little  or  no  apparent 
effect  upon  the  plants.  This  is  generally  the  case 
when  layers  are  planted  in  September  or  early  in 
October,  and  have  then  fair  balls  of  roots,  for  the 
plants  continue  rooting  and  obtain  such  a  hold 
of  the  soil,  that  if  they  are  in  any  way  uphea\-ed 
they  settle  down  again  and  do  not  appear  loosened 
in  any  way.  When  Carnations  are  extensively 
grown,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  finish  plant- 
ing at  an  early  date,  and,  moreover,  there  are  sure 
to   be   some   l.aN'crs   only  moderately   rooted  but. 
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which,  nevertheless,  will  make  strong  noweiing 
plants.  It  is  these  that  most  need  attention.  Our 
own  ffi-onps  in  the  flower  gvirden  are  looking  better 
now  than  ever  before,  and  scarcely  a  ])lant  has 
has  been  shitted,  but  in  the  nursery  plantations  of 
stock  for  lavering  it  has  bec-n  necessary  to  make  the 
majority  firm,  'i'iiis  attention  cannot  bo  too  readily 
given.  "When  once  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
and  it  is  dry  enough  to  permit  of  pressing  or  tread- 
ing, close  "observation  is  necessary,  for  though 
few  plants  may  be  totally  upheaved  and  lying  upon 
the  surface,  many  are  o"ften  suspended  with  their 
roots  practically  withdrawn  from  contact  with  the 
soil.  Instead  of  tenderness  of  constitution  being 
attributable  to  Carnations,  they  seem  to  possess 
great  tenacity  of  life,  for  it  is  by  no  means  \inusnal 
to  see  plants  tliat  have  been  upheaved  and  arc 
lying  upon  the  surface  putting  forth  roots  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  re-establish  themselves.  If  root- 
action  ceases  during  winter  it  cert.ainly  recommences 
before  that  season  is  past,  as  during  the  lirst  week 
of  February  (when  the  plants  were  being  attended 
to)  I  pulled  up  several  that  were  suspended,  and 
there  were  clusters  of  newly-made  white  roots  try- 
ing doubtless  to  obtain  a  hold  of  the  soil  on  either 
side  of  the  fissure. 

Carnation  di.sease.  — All  large  growers  and 
many  small  growers,  too,  know  something  of  this. 
Several  years  ago  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  enlightened  us 
to  the  extent  oif  the  name  of  this  dreadful  pest, 
which  is  Heterosporium  eehinulatum,  but  not  much 
comfort  is  found  in  the  advice  that  "Though  de- 
struction of  infected  plants  is  advisable,  the  spore 
production  of  this  fungus  is  enormous."  We  have 
numerous  antidotes  for  mildew  upon  Roses,  and  one 
could  surely  be  found  for  this  disease.  Last  No- 
vember in  a.  large  garden  I  saw  several  thousand 
plants  of  the  old  Clove  Carnation  and  they  were 
almost  black  with  disease.  Xhey  were  growing  in 
the  rich  black  soil  of  an  old,  well-cultivated  vege- 
table gai-den,  and  this  made  it  the  worse  for  them. 
Safety,  however,  is  not  to  be  wholly  effected 
through  the  medium  of  a  sweet,  unmanured  loam, 
as  in  such  a  soil  I  grew  the  old  Clove  for  two  sen- 
sons,  but  disease  exterminated  as  healthy  and 
vigorous  a  stock  as  ever  was  planted.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  many  fine  selfs  are  not  at- 
tacked with  it,  or  if  a  few  spots  appear  upon  tlie 
leaves  during  a  wet  autumn,  thej' do  not  seem  to 
spread.  In  this  respect  it  appears  somewhat 
erratic.  A'l  our  groups  at  present  aic  free  with 
but  one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  and  in  these  no 
permanent  injury  is  likely  to  result ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  disease  would  have  been  least 
expected,  it  has  appeared  and  totally  destroyed 
great  plants.  These  were  some  of  a  large  batch  of 
seedlings,  the  produce  of  seed  saved  from  the  best 
selfs,  and  at  no  period  were  the  seedlings  coddled, 
yet  some  were  attacked  and  decimated,  others  left 
spotless  and  clean,  and  this  throughout  tlie  beds 
and  in  a  most  irregular  manner. 

Other  Carnation  enemies. — These  are  those 
over  which  we  have  some  control,  or  at  any  rate 
can  ensure  the  safety  of  our  plants.  Hares  and 
rabbits  have  long  been  regarded  as  two  of  our 
worst  foes,  but  one  more  exists  in  pheasants.  They 
are  quite  as  fond  of  Carnations  as  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  can  as  etiectually  level  them  to  the 
ground.  I  have  long  been  suspicious  of  the  fact, 
but  have  had  absolute  proof  this  winter.  They 
visited  the  beds  of  Carnations  once  or  twice,  but 
the  spot  being  rather  frequented,  little  harm  was 
done.  The  cleanest  piece  of  destruction,  however, 
w.'Js  that  of  some  surplus  plants  laid  in  in  a  nur- 
sery bed  in  a  quiet  spot  surrounded  by  shrubs,  and 
of  these  hardly  a  vestige  of  green  leaf  remained. 
They  were  cleared  oft  in  a  few  days.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  may  perhaps  be  useful,  anrl  serve  to 
make  others  take  precautions  for  safety,  as  Car- 
nations are  planted  in  many  gardens  in  beds  and 
borders  near  to  shrub;  that  would  harbour  game 
and  furnish  a  hiding-pl.ace  for  pheasants. 

Spring  planting. — This  is  said  to  be  an  abso- 
lute necessity  in  some  plaC2s,  but  I  im.agine  them 
to  b3  few,  and  it  entails  a  lot  of  extra  labour  to 
pot  up  layers  that  many  of  us  are  able  to  ])lant 
d:re?t  where  tli:n'  are  to  II  )wer  the  following  sea- 


son. When  planting  has  to  be  deferred  till  spring, 
however,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  very 
first  favourable  oj.]  ■  tunity  when  the  ground  is  in 
a  fit  condition.  As  previously  mentioned,  fresh 
root  growth  commences  very  early  in  the  year, 
and  as  n  natural  result  growth  of  top  soon  follows. 
It  is  much  more  satisfactory  that  the  plants  should 
be  making  this  growth  in  the  open  ground  than  in 
pots,  and  if  they  are  kept  long  in  pots  the  flower- 
spike  soon  appears  often  in  a  sense  prematurely, 
and  then  when  the  plants  are  put  out  it  continues 
growing.  Such  plants  have  poor  grass,  which  is 
neither  fit  for  layering  nor  much  of  an  ornament 
to  the  plant. 

Caunations  fop.  cut  bloom.  —  Those  who 
want  large  quantities  of  cut  bloom  Will  find  the 
value  of  the  (jrenadin  and  Marguerite  strains.  If 
seed  of  the  first  named  is  sown  in  summer,  strong 
plants  may  be  had  for  autumn  planting,  and  if 
flowers  for- cutting  are  the  sole  object,  the  plants 
may  be  thickly  planted  in  some  nursery  bed  or 
border,  and  they  will  furnish  a  tremendous  quantity 
of  bloom,  and  that  before  the  finer  selfs  have 
opened  their  flowers.  To  succeed  them  comes  the 
Marguerite  strain,  and  plants  of  this  from  spring- 
sown  seed  will  furnish  Howers  imtil  the  wet  or  cold 
of  late  autumn  spoils  them.  I  am  very  favourably 
impressed  with  this  strain,  and.  in  common  with 
others,  think  that  "  S.  D."  must  have  been  singu- 
larly unfortunate  in  his  experience  of  them,  as 
recorded  in  The  Garden  of  January  2.  A  small 
packet  of  seed  gave  about  sixty  plants,  the 
majority  being  selfs,  embracing  a  variety  of  charm- 
ing shades  of  white,  pink,  rose,  and  red,  the  flowers 
full  and  double,  and  some  of  them  with  prettily 
fringed  petals.  The  plants  were  still  full  of  buds 
late  last  autumn  when  suddenly  the  disease  men- 
tioned above  appeared  among  them,  and  gave  us  a 
good  object  lesson  in  its  rapid  spread  and  destruc- 
tive powers.     In  a  fortnight  the  group  was  ruined. 

S.  P. 


TRANSPLANTING  AND  DIVIDING 
HA.RDY  PLANTS. 

It    is  now  generally   agi'eed  that  many  hard}" 
plants  are  improved  by  tolerab'y  frequent  divi- 
sion and  traii.splantiiig,  but  it  is  liardly  possible 
that  any  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  when  it  should 
be  performed,  as  soil  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  ill  deterniiniiig  this.     I  have  repeatedly 
had  ample  proof  of  this  upon  lieavy  and  light 
soils.    In  the  first  instance,  some  plants  of  Core- 
o]isis  lanceolata  were  divided  late  in  the  month 
of  IMay  in  order  to  make  a  bold  grou]),  and  the 
small  divided  pieces,  though  jjlanted  in  a  sunny 
sloping  border,  grew  away  at  once  and  flowered 
amazingly,  though  the  season  was  hot  and  dry. 
Circumstances  necessitated  the  removal  of  these 
plants    in   the    succeeding   autumn,    and     the 
strongest  were  divided,  every  piece  having  roots 
attached,  and  replanted  in  a  bed  near  at  hand. 
The  soil  was  cold,  wet,  and  lieavy,  and  during 
the   winter  the  roots  rotted  and  almost  every 
piece  failed  to  grow.     The  following  year,  when 
'  ]jlanting  some  large  groups  of  hardy  plants  in 
'  another  garden  where  the  soil  was  warm  and 
I  light,  some  strong  tiifts  of  this  same  plant  were 
divided,  but  not  with  great  success,  for  many 
.  pieces  that   started  afterwards  failed  to  grow, 
and  all   had  to  be    encouraged  by-  watering,  as 
the  warm  sun  of  late  spring  and  early  sunmier 
^  dried    up    the    ground    before  new  roots    had 
,  penetrated  to  any  distance.     Now  from  either  of 
these  failures  it  would  be  easily  possible  to  draw 
erroneous  conclusions  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion  that  this  very  plant  is  not   improved  liy 
division  or  transplanting,  although  as  a  matter 
j  of  fact  the  opc^ration,  rightly  performed,  is  pro- 
'  ductive  of  such  good ,  that  the  blooming  season 
of  divided  plants  is  prolonged  weeks  beyond  that 
of  [)hint,s  that  have  been  left  standing   in  one 
position  several  years.   All  the  vigorous  Michael- 
mas  Daisies   are   better    for   being  lifted   and 


divided  ovei-y  second  year  at  the  latest,  wlietlier 
upon  light  or  heavy  soils.  Few  tilings  more 
quickly  exhaust  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  their 
immediate  vicinity  or  make  such  a  thick  tuft  of 
shoots  above  ground.  Some  have  advocated 
thinning  the  .shoots,  but  this  is  only  a  means 
:  towards  an  end  that  is  better  attained  by  divid- 
I  ing  the  tufts.  In  regard  to  these  Daisies  and 
■  some  of  the  perennial  Sunflowers,  it  is  noticeable 
that  they  grow  considerably  taller  through 
division  and  transplanting  into  fresh  or  re- 
enriched  sod.  A  large  mass  of  Aster  Levis  that 
j  should  have  been  divided  last  year,  but  was  left 
througli  press  of  other  work,  did  not  grow  more 
I  than  one  yard  in  height  last  season.  It  is  con- 
!  ceivable  how  such  plants  through  neglect  de- 
!  generate,  or  at  any  rate  fail  to  reveal  their  full 
channs.  So  long  as  they  remain  as  isolated 
restricted  tufts  at  the  back  of  some  mixed  border, 
we  do  not  know  or  recognise  their  v.ilue,  and 
the  efl'ect  they  produce  is  jjoor  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  same  plants  in  bold,  broad 
masses.  A  rough  and  ready  way  of  diviiiing 
strong  tufts  is  to  chop  them  in  pieces  with  a 
spade  or  some  other  edged  tool,  but  tliose  who 
care  for  their  plants  will  hardly  treat  them  so. 
Even  though  some  things  will  not  apparently 
resent  it,  division  is  much  better  effected  by 
pulling  the  tufts  to  pieces,  as  then  each  piece 
will  have  better  roots  attached  to  it.  W  here 
pulling  to  pieces  is  a  difficult  matter,  a  tub  or 
pail  of  water  will  assist,  and  with  some  things 
it  is  essential  to  wash  out  the  roots  as  it 
were :  especially  does  this  apply  to  any  plants 
that  have  been  turned  out  of  pots  and  have 
balls  of  matted  roots,  which  unless  uncoUed 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  their  work  pro- 
perly. Grower. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  yearj  that  these 
charming  hardy  midwinter  flowers  have  be- 
come so  popular  in  English  gardens,  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
few  specialists  to  aiTive  at  something  like 
finality  in  the  nomenclature  of  Helleborua 
niger  and  its  varieties  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  to  light  varieties  unheard  of  previ- 
ously. While  the  controversy  was  in  progress 
distinct  varieties  were  crojiping  up  .-ill  over 
the  country,  each  with  its  special  markings, 
dift'erent  time  of  flowering,  &c.  The  varieties 
altifolius  major  and  angustifolius  may,  perhaps, 
be  taken  as  the  standard  ones.  They  were 
pretty  well  known  to  the  older  botanists,  and 
were  the  varieties  usually  found  in  general 
collections.  To  these  have  been  added,  within 
recent  years,  vernalis,  Riverston  hybrid,  cau- 
casicus  oi  gardens,  the  Bath  variety,  the  Brock- 
hurst  variety.  Mine.  Fourcade,  St.  Brigid,  W. 
Brockbank,  &c.,  some  of  them  having  pro- 
bably been  in  gardens  for  many  years  and 
grown  simply  as  the  Christmas  Rose.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  however,  a  host  of  new  forms 
has  crojiped  up  as  a  result  of  selection  from 
seedlings  raised  in  this  country,  and  also  from 
the  numerous  importations  that  arc  now  of 
annual  occurrence.  North  Germany,  the  Aus- 
tiian  Tyrol,  and  other  well-known  localities 
sup[>ly  our  markets,  but  so  many  equally  good, 
if  not  better,  forms  are  being  raised  from  seed, 
that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  dispense  with 
collected  roots  altogetlier.  A  collection  of 
plants  from  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  which  I  exa- 
mined when  in  flower,  was  j)lentiful  in  forms 
resembling  3Ime.  Fourcade,  Riverston  hybrid, 
and  others,  which  led  to  th-i  conclusion  that  all 
or  most  of  tliese  varieties  were  at  one  time  or 
other  imj)  rtcd. 
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Our  cliief  iHfflculty  witli  Cluistnias  Rcises  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  and  wliich  I  suppose 
will  be  greatly  aggravated  in  America,  is  the 
uncertainty  of  our  season,  especially  midwinter, 
when  the  flowers  are  most  in  request.  A  simple 
covering  of  glass  is  of  no  use  whatever,  and  if 
the  flowers  aie  wanted  for  cutting,  and  wanted 
clean,  they  must  be  grown  indoors,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  frost.  I  believe  that  when  the 
plants  are  gently  forced  tlie  flowers  are  larger 
and  cleanei',  and  last  cnusiderably  longer  in 
water.  A  large  group  of  Italian  forms  has  been 
growing  in  the  wild  garden  at  Kew  with-ut  any 
special  culti\ation  for  several  years,  and  every 
winter  brings  a  greater  abundance  of  flowers, 
which  are  much  atlniired  Ijy  visitors.  This  n)ode 
of  dealing  with  surjilus  stock  will  be  found  a 
very  advantageous  one  even  in  private  gardens, 
and  large  rpiantities  of  ttoweis  for  cutting  could 
in  this  way  be  secured.  Hellebores,  at  any  rate 
the  niger  section,  are  gross  feeders,  and  the 
que.stion  of  manure,  or  no  manure,  in  their  cul- 
tivation will  depend  lai'gely  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil  in  each  particular  locality.  Where  the 
soil  is  heavy  and  rich  little  or  no  artificial  feed- 
ing will  be  required,  but  where  it  is  light  or 
sandy  a  sprinkling  of  heavy  loam  should  be 
given  in  addition  to  the  manure.  In  the  latter 
soil,  and  in  dry  seasons  especially,  a  nuilching 
of  leaves  or  other  material  during  the  summer 
will  be  necessary.  Where  Christmas  Roses  are 
annually  lifted  and  potted  for  greenhouse  deco- 
ration it  is  essential  to  keep  a  double  set,  lift- 
ing them  alternately,  and  never  planting  back 
those  used  for  the  house,  until  all  danger  from 
frosts  is  past,  otherwise  the  young  tender  leaves 
are  destroyed,  and  the  jilants  greatly  weakened. 
Of  the  varieties  of  H.  niger, 

Latipomus.  also  called  maximiis,  is  one  of  the 
cimmonest  in  English  gardens,  and  perhaps  the 
iinest  of  the  whole  niger  group.  When  grown  in 
shady  sheltered  situations  the  Ilowers  come  pure 
white,  but  where  c.xposeil  they  are  shaded  with 
rose  on  the  outside,  which,  in  my  opinion,  en- 
hances ratlier  than  detracts  from  their  beauty. 
The  leaves  are  large,  leathery,  and  the  stalks  :,s 
well  as  the  flower-stems  are  deep  purple. 

ANauSTlFOLlU.S  is  apparently  an  old  garden 
plant,  the  name  being  well  known  in  .Sweet's  time. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1871!  that  Jliss  Hope's 
variety  was  recognised  as  the  true  H.  niger  angus- 
tifoliiis.  The  flowers  are  quite  .S  inches  in  dia- 
meter, white,  and  often  tinged  with  rose  on  the 
outside;  the  leaf-divisions  narrow,  and  the  stalks 
and  flower-stems  green,  sparingly  spotted  red. 
There  are  two  other  well-marked  forms  of  angusti- 
folius  to  be  found  in  gardens.  The  Brockliurst 
form,  in  whicli  the  leaf-stalks  and  flower-stems 
have  scarcely  a  trace  of  purple  markings,  usually 
bears  two  flowers  :  the  other,  St.  Brigid's  Christ- 
mas Rose,  has  pure  snow-wliire  flowers,  somewliat 
cup-shaped,  with  flower  and  leaf-stalks  of  a  rich 
apple-green. 

The  Bath  variety  is  almost  intermediate  be- 
tween II.  niger  and  H.  niger  .angustifolius.  Tlie 
flowers  are  large,  flat,  pure  white  ;  the  flower  and 
leaf-stalks  spotted  red,  the  Istter  slightly  fur- 
rowed. 

Caucasicus  is  a  very  misleading  name,  there 
being  a  species.  H.  caucasicus,  belonging  to  the 
orientalis  section.  It  has  been  widely  distributed 
in  England  under  the  above  name,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  profuse-flowering  varieties  we  possess. 
The  leaflets  are  coarsely  and  sharply  toothed,  and 
much  resemble  the  Italian  forms;  flowers  pure 
white,  tinged  rose  on  the  outside  ;  the  flower-stalk 
densely  spotted  red,  and  the  petiole  stout  and 
deeply  furrowed. 

Mme.  Fourcade  is  a  charming  variety  belong- 
ing to  the  allifolius  set.  The  flowers  are  each  nearly 
ii  inches  in  diameter,  pure  wliite;  the  flower-stalk 
and  petiole  red-spotted,  the  latter  fliglitlv  fur- 
rowed.   Of  the  variety 


Major,  there  appeais  to  be  a  large  number  of 
forms  i:i  cuUivation,  although  varying  but  slightly 
from  the  old  type.  Tlie  leaves  are  very  massi\'e, 
the  flowers  large,  white,  with  a  pale  pink  tinge. 

lllVERSTON  HYBRID  anght  almost  lie  classed  as  a 
form  of  angustifolius.  It  is  said  to  be  a  liybrid, 
but  I  fail  to  find  any  justification  for  this  state- 
ment. It  is  a  robust  plant,  witli  flowers  nearly 
4  inches  in  diameter,  white,  tinged  rose.  The 
petioles  are  green,  and  the  flower-stalks  red- 
spotted. 

Vernalis  seems  allied  to  the  variety  caucasicus. 
The  flowirs  are  large,  white,  tinged  ro.se  ;  petioles 
green,  deeply  furmwcd ;  the  flower-stalk  red- 
spotted.     A  useful  i'orm  aud  a  free  flowerer. 

W.  Br.oCKB.AiNK,  naaied  as  a  fitting  compliment 
to  Mr.  Brockbank,  who  has  done  much  to  make 
this  family  popular  in  England,  is  very  distinct, 
remarkable  in  the  flowers  being  so  deeply  cupped  : 
flowers  about  I!  inches  in  diameter,  puie  white: 
petiole  and  leaf-stalk  sparingly  spotted. 

There  are  numerous  other  forms  equally  de- 
sirable, but  the  above  will  suffice  to  show  the 
wealth  of  liardy  midwinter  flowers  within  the 
reach  of  all. — D.'  Dbwar,  in  Oardni  and  Forest. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Peeparatioss  foe  hardening  OFP.—  Happiy  is 
the  man  who  is  in  possession  of  plenty  of  pits 
or  of  light  airy  liouses  with  just  sufficient  piping 
to  keep  out  frost.  Such  structures  are  a  great  boon 
during  the  spring  months  when  liardening-oft'  re- 
quires attention,  and  when  all  summer  stuff  has  to 
be  gradually  removed  from  vineries,  Peach  houses, 
and  other  places  in  full  work.  In  the  event  of  in- 
snfticient  accommodation  so  far  as  heated  pits  are 
concerned,  the  Lest  substitutes  are  home-made 
structures  fashioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effi- 
ciently ward  ofi'  frost.  After  m.arkiug  out  the  ne- 
cessary spnce  required,  some  pieces  of  quartering 
Ii  inches  or  4  inches  square  should  be  let  into  the 
ground  to  form  a  back  and  front  row,  the  one  from 
'li  inches  to  30  inches,  the  other  I.'i  inches  or  IK 
inches  in  height.  On  either  side  of  the  quartciing 
boards  can  be  naileil  and  the  space  thus  enclosed 
tiglitly  packed  with  straw.  Fern  or  Heather.  If 
old  ligiits  are  to  liand  in  sufficient  quantity,  they 
can  be  utilised  for  the  covering,  but  if  these  are  not 
available,  the  two  sides  of  the  frame  can  be  slightly 
prepared  at  intervals  of  18  inches,  and  some  pieces 
of  deal  stretclied  across  sufficiently  stout  to  carry 
the  covering  to  lie  used  in  lieu  of  liglits.  There  is 
nothing  much  better  fur  this  purpose  than  some  of 
the  common  sheep  hurdles  thatched  with  Heather. 
No  great  thickness  of  this  need  be  put  on,  but  if  it 
is  put  together  tightly  and  very  firmly  bound  with 
some  good  tar  twine,  it  will  keep  out  heavy  rains, 
and  pits  of  this  nature  thus  protected  on  all  sides 
are  practically  frost-proof  after  say  the  middle 
of  February.  We  have  here  anqile  provision 
for  all  dwaif  stuff.  For  taller  things,  however,  I 
have  improvised  what  may  be  termed  a  light 
pergola  or  covered  way  in  the  sha]ie  of  a  struc- 
Ture  built  up  with  light  F"ir  poles,  the  perpen- 
diculars being  bound  together  at  the  top  by 
parallel  poles  and  strengthened  by  crosspieces, 
made  strong  enough,  in  fact,  to  support  some 
dressed  canvas  coverings  both  at  top  and  sides. 
Inside  this  skeleton  frame  are  placed— so  soon  as 
it  can  be  done  with  safety — all  specimen  plants,  as 
Pelargoniums  in  variety.  Heliotropes,  Alovsias, 
Fuchsias,  and  the  like ;  staked  trailing  plants  that 
have  been  sown  and  grown  for  special  purposes  ; 
in  fact,  anything  whose  size  renders  its  admission 
impossible  in  the  smaller  pits  above  mentioned. 
Later  on  in  the  season  this  .same  skeleton  frame 
comes  in  very  handy  for  Azaleas,  as  they  can  be 
sheltered  here  for  a  time  against  .a  hot  burning  sun 
or  dry  nipping  winds. 

Violets. — The  border  that  is  to  receive  the 
Violet  runners  to  be  grown  on  through  the  sum- 
mer and  lifted  in  September  for  another  winter's 
display  should,  if  not  already  seen  to,  be  turned 
up  without  delay,  and  if  the  natural  soil  is  not 
considered  satisfactory,  it  is  a  good  plan  after  the 


first  digging'  to  give  a  surface-dressing  of  mtie 
suitable  material,  some  2  inches  or  .3  inches  thick, 
and  fork  this  in.  A  moderately  stifl:  border  will 
require  no  making  if  forked  up  early  in  the  winter, 
but  naturally  light  soil  that  dries  out  quickly  will 
be  the  better  for  a.  mulching  from  a  heap  of  rather 
stiff  road  sidings.  The  plants  come  up  splendidly 
in  autumn  from  such  a  compost.  I  think  a  south- 
west border  the  best  aspect  of  all,  as  here  the  plants 
get  plenty  of  sun  without  drying  up  too  much  if 
the  summer  pro\e  very  hot.  A  foot  apart  is 
not  too  much  for  the  runners ;  it  appears  too 
much  when  the  tiny  plants  are  first  set  out,  but 
this  distance  aifords  plenty  of  space  to  get  around 
comfortably  with  the  spade  a  foitnight  or  so  before 
lifting.  An  early  surface  mulching  to  keep  the 
ground  free  from  w-eeds  and  to  remove  useless 
runners  is  the  sum  total  of  summer  cultivation. 

Annuals.-— If  long-st,anding  annuals  that  make 
a  brave  show  through  the  summer  months  are  to 
be  employed  largely  in  the  flower  garden,  the  dif- 
ferent colours  must  be  decided  on  and  seed  sown 
not  later  than  the  end  of  March  to  ensure  early 
plants.  A  good  plan  is  to  throw  up  a  bed  of  leaves 
some  time  during  that  month,  not  less  than  say  4 
feet  high,  treading  it  down  firmly.  Put  on  soil 
and  frames,  and  when  a  geirtlc  waimth  has  arisen, 
the  seed  may  be  sown  thinly  in  shallow  drills  some 
;i  inches  apart ;  it  will  germinate  quickly  if  a  light 
shading  is  put  on  for  a  few  days.  Small  seeds,  as 
those  of  Petunia  or  I-obelia,  may  require  a  little 
extra  attention,  as  a  little  sand,  both  at  the  bottom 
of  tlie  drills  and  over  the  seed.  Useful  things  are 
Petunias  and  Phlox  Drummondi  in  vaiiety  (the 
latter  a  valuable  flower  for  cutting)  ;  these  supply 
many  shades  of  colour.  In  yellows  we  have  Zinnia 
Haageana  fl.-pl.,Tagetes  pumila,  the  dwarf  Maii- 
goldsand  the  foliage  of  Pyrethrum  :  in  dark  bronzes, 
the  Beets  and  Perilla ;  in  whites,  the  silvery  Coin- 
flowers  and  Cinerarias  ;  in  various  shades  of  blue 
and  purple,  Lolielias  and  Violas,  whilst  Asters,  like 
the  Phlox,  will  furnish  a  great  variety  of  colour.  I 
have  never  found  "Verbenas  come  so  good  from  seed 
as  the  strain  of  best-named  varieties  either  for  qua- 
lity of  flower  or  habit,  nor  ,are  Ageratums,  as  a  rule,  a 
success.  Some  plants  will  come  true,  but  a  bed  of 
seedlings  of  this  plant  would  generally  present  a 
very  uneven,  weedy  appearance,  and  the  flowers 
have  a  washed-out,  uncertain  shade  of  colour. 

Claremont.  E.  Burhell. 


CHRYf  ANTHEMUMS. 


BIG  CHRYSANTHEMUM  BLOOMS. 

From  what  I  read  in  the  horticultural  papers 
during  the  jiast  few  weeks,  it  appears  that 
Chrysanthemum  flowers  of  the  Japanese  section 
are  now  so  enoimous,  that  the  old  show-boards 
of  the  regulation  size  are  not  large  enough, 
and  much  argument  has  been  expended  as  to 
the  correct  dimensions  of  the  proposed  new 
ones.  This  is  no  doubt  very  interesting  to  those 
concerned  in  the  growing  of  big  blooms  for 
prize  money  and  cujis  and  medals.  Mere  size, 
after  all,  is  not  the  only  nor  the  best  result 
obtainable  in  the  culture  of  any  flower,  and  a.s 
to  the  old  show-board  plan  of  exhibiting  flowers 
of  any  kind,  the  sooner  it  is  done  away  with 
the  better.  Surely  no  one  with  any  sen.se  of 
what  is  arti.stic  or  even  becoming  to  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  a  flower,  be  it  Rose  or  Lily, 
Carnation  or  Chrysanthemum,  can  for  a  moment 
really  believe  that  the  sho^y-boald  is  the  best 
method  of  enhancing  and  displaying  such  beau- 
tiful flowers  to  the  best  advantage  t 

There  lias  indeed  been  a  slight  reaction 
against  the  show- board  in  some  instances,  and 
growers  of  single  Dahlias,  for  example,  have 
lately  placed  ten  or  twelve  flowers  together  in  a 
sort  of  wire  gridiron,  which  is  afterwards  placed 
on  a  background  of .  Moss.  This  is,  howe\'er,  a 
very  questionable  improvement,  and,   like  the 
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show-board,  the  wire-worked  device  is  not  to 
be  admired.  It  is  a  gain  to  have  lived  past  the 
staging  of  Pinks  and  Carnations,  Asters,  French 
and  African  Marigokls,  and  even  Pansies  in 
ueatly-cut  paper  coDars  ;  but  still  we  are  not 
satisfied,  and  the  sooner  the  show-board  goes 
tlie  way  of  the  paper  collar  the  better.  It  is 
simply  and  truly  a  remnant  of  the  dark  ages 
of  flower  culture  and  of  flower  shows,  and  is 
not  worthy  of  being  persisted  in  at  a  time  when 
we  are  priding  ourselves  on  progress  and  im- 
provement in  the  gentle  art  of  floriculture. 

Of  course,  the  inevitable  question  that  will 
suggest  itself  to  many  is  this  :  "  What  suljsti- 
tute  do  you  propose  for  the  show-board  /"  Well, 
I  simply  propose  that  all  flowers  shall  be  cut 
with  their  stalks  as  long  as  is  possible,  and  that 
they  be  arranged  in  bowls  or  vases  or  tazzas  in 
a  natural  way^  and  with  tlieir  own  leaves,  just 
as  a  lady  of  taste  and  culture  in  floral  matters 
would  do  the  thing  in  her  own  house.  That  is 
all,  and  it  is  enough.  Some  of  us  remember 
the  Primrose  conference  at  South  Kensington, 
when  Miss  Jekyll,  of  Munstead,  set  up  a  few 
bowls  of  Oxlips,  l)oth  yellow  and  white,  that 
were  artistically  incomparably  tiner  than  aught 
else  in  the  place.  An  artist  might  have  made  a 
picture  of  any  one  of  those  bowls  of  simple 
flowers,  but  who  would  ever  dream  of  painting 
even  the  finest  productions  of  the  florist  proper 
as  he  dots  them  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other  on  a  board  /  It  is  to  deplored  that 
the  men  who  are  so  skQful  in  culture, 
and  who  grow  the  finest  of  flowers  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world,  should  at  the  same 
time  exhibit  them  so  stiffly  and  inartistically. 
Of  course,  I  know  that  any  sudden  change  is 
likely  to  have  a  depressing  reaction,  even  al- 
though it  eventually  leads  to  imjjrovement  ; 
.still,  we  might  at  least  begin  gradually  to 
do  without  the  fetish  show-board,  and  one 
way  of  doing  tliis  would  be  to  ofier  prizes 
for  flowers  such  as  Roses  or  Chrysanthe- 
mums, leaving  the  staging  and  arrangement 
open  or  optional.  A  simple  handful  of  Roses 
cut  with  long  stalks  and  put  into  a  wide-necked 
jar  of  water  would  be  as  easily  judged  as  if 
the  flowers  were  cropped  sliort,  and  jammed 
tightly  down  on  a  show-board.  Of  the  two 
systems,  that  I  recommend  is  really  easier,  and 
the  staging  might  lie  done  in  half  the  time 
occupied  by  the  old  plan.  The  whole  art  and 
mystery  of  arranging  flowers  well  consist  in 
cutting"  them  with  long  stalks  and  their  own 
leafage,  five  minutes  being  ample  time  for  arrang- 
ing them  ina  jar  or  bowl.  There  is  nocomparison 
between  Carnations  cut  with  long  stalks  and 
buds  as  well  as  open  flowers,  and  allowed 
to  group  themselves  in  a  tall  jar  of  water,  and 
the  same  flowers  as  cut  short  and  encased 
in  a  collar  in  the  old  way  before  being  stuck 
down  on  to  a  board  of  emerald-green.  Let  the 
show-board  go  altogether,  and  let  us  show  our 
loveliest  blossoms  at  least  as  naturally  as  we 
grow  them.  There  are  sundry  conveniences, 
real  or  supposed,  abnut  the  show-board  plan, 
but  none  superior  to  the  simple  and  natural 
arrangements  in  vase  or  bowl  such  as  I  recom- 
mend, and  which  have,  as  above  indicated,  been 
already  seen  and  admired  at  our  metropolitan 
exhibitions.  In  any  case  the  adoption  of  both 
show-board  and  vase  or  bowl  might  prove- to 
be  most  cimvenient  and  best  from  dift'erent 
points  of  view  ;  if  so,  then  let  us  have  both,  as 
better  than  either  alone.  F.   W.  B. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Annie  Manda. — 
This,  I,  see  is  announced  as  a  new  white,  sweet- 
scented  Ostrich  Plume  C4irysanthemum,  and  is 
said  to  be  (in  .Vnierica  at  least)  a  erreat  improve- 
ment on  the  original  Mr.^.  Alph'.nis  Hardy.     There 


is  certainly  much  room  for  improvement  in  lliis 
variety,  as,  despite  the  assertions  of  a  tew  that 
it  can" be  readily  grown,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
very  seldom  seen  in  good  condition,  and  is  by  tlie 
majoritv  of  growers  already  discarded.  These 
hairy  Chrysanthemums  bid  fair  in  a  little  time  to 
be  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  class  of  their 
own,  and  this  will  be  perhaps  the  better  way  of 
dealing  with  them,  as  some  of  them  at  least  look 
rather  out  of  place  when  associated  in  a  cut  state 
with  the  ordinary  Japanese  varieties.  We  have 
now  of  this  class  'Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  sent  out  in 
1889,  followed  two  years  later  by  Louis  Boehmer, 
which  turned  out  to  be  of  good  sturdy  habit,  and 
bloomed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The 
flowers  are,  however,  not  of  a  very  pleasing  colour, 
though  in  this  respect  a  considerable  amount  of 
diflference  was  to  be  seen,  as,  like  all  varieties,  a 
good  deal  (even  to  the  colour  of  the  blooms)  de- 
pends upon  the  treatment  given  to  the  plants. 
The  varieties  announced  as  new  for  the  present 
vear  in  which  this  peculiar  hair-like  growth  occurs 
are  W.  A.  Manda.  golden  yellow;  H.  Ballautine. 
bronze ;  and  Mrs.  George  Daniels,  light  peacli ; 
while  to  these  must  be  added  the  one  first 
mentioned.  Miss  Annie  Manda.  .\nother  of 
this  class  yiut  into  commerce  by  M.  Crozy  ain:>. 


Onion  Giant  Zittau  (one-third  natm-al  size). 


of  Lyons  (whose  name  is  so  familiar  as  the  raiser 
of  tiie  beautiful  Gladiolus-flowered  Cannas).  is 
Enfant  des  deux  mondes,  described  as  of  good 
habit,  with  flowers,  which  opening  yellow  pass  to 
pearl-white,  with  a  slight  cream  tinge  at  the  base 
of  the  petals. — T. 


FRENCH  NOTES. 

L.YGENARi.^  sph-*;ric.-v.—  We  have  just  received 
from  M.  Naudiu  some  fine  fruits  of  this  inte- 
resting ornamental  eucurbitaceous  plant,  which 
is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  for  which  a 
special  genus  (Spluerosicyos)  had  been  created . 
This  classification,  however,  can  hardly  stand, 
as  the  plant  readily  intercrosses  with  other  spe- 
cies of  Gourds  and  produces  fertile  seeds,  f/age- 
naria  sphajrica  is  a  handsome  species,  well  worth 
growing  as  an  ornamental  climber,  which  in  au- 
tunni,  especially  in  southern  districts,  bears  a 
profusion  of  pretty  spherical  Gourds  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  dotte<l  and  spotted  witli  yellowish- 
white — very  attractive-looking. 

SoL.tsi'M  Sacciani-ji.— The  late  lamented  Dr. 
Sacc,  who  made  so  many  strange  discoveries  in 
Brazil,  and  who  introduced  such  interesting 
plants  from  Cochabamba,  where  he  died  (Be- 
gonia Baumanni,  for  example),  sent  to  France 
some  years  ago  seeds  of  a  Solanum  which 
bears  fruit  that  can  be  eaten  either  raw  or 
cooked.  Plants  raised  from  these  seeds  have 
lately  borne  fruit  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
One  of  these  which  we  have  received  is  ovoid  in 
shape,  white,  marbled  vith  p;rk,  and  very  sin- 
gular in  appearance. 


Imi'ROvf.o  Jerusalem  Aktichokes.  —  Nut- 
withstanding  the  great  value  of  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  ( Helianthus  tuberosus)  as  a  plant 
which  yields  large  crops  in  poor  soils,  which 
possesses  nutritious  properties  for  cattle  feeding, 
and  is  adapted  for  the  production  of  alcohol  and 
for  cooking,  it  is  still  little  grown  in  France. 
M.  Boussingault  has  demonstrated  that  30  lbs. 
weight  of  the  tubers  are  equivalent  in  nutritious 
properties  to  11  lbs.  of  haj',  and  that  in  good 
soil  21  acres  will  yield  a  crop  of  over  54  tons, 
the  average  crop  ranging  from  25  tons  to  37 
tons.  The  pulp  of  the  tubers  contains  (>  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen  and  a  little  more  of  pota.sh. 
With  the  object  of  improving  both  the  yielding 
pro[)erties  and  the  quality  of  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  the  plant  has  lately  been  taken  in 
hand  by  the  eminent  Parisian  firm  of  Vilmorin- 
Andrieux  and  Co. ,  with  the  so  far  pleasing  re- 
sult that  the  tubers  which  they  have  raised  from 
their  first  sowing  exhibit  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  those  of  the  ordinary  form. 

Richtek's  Ijiperatok  Potato. — The  trials 
which  have  been  very  generally  made  of  this 
Potato  have  justified  the  expectations  which 
had  been  raised  as  to  the  value  of  its  cidture  on 
a  large  scale  for  tlie  manufacture  of  alcohol,  and 
the  demand  f(n-  it  has  been  so  great,  that  it  is 
at  present  ditticult  to  obtain  seed  for  planting. 
This  is  most  deeply  felt  in  certain  districts  of 
Normandy,  where  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on 
Maize  has  compelled  the  distillers  to  abandon 
the  use  of  that  material  and  increased  the  de- 
mand for  Potatoes  as  a  substitute.  Seed  of 
Richter's  Imperator  will  not  be  obtainable  in 
France  or  elsewhere  until  next  harvest.  In  the 
meantime,  attempts  are  being  made  by  raisers 
to  produce  Potatoes  which  for  distilling  pur- 
poses may  equal  or  even  surpass  the  Imperator. 
Good  grounds  for  such  expectations  are  aflbrded 
by  the  results  of  the  latest  operations  in  this 
direction  which  have  been  undertaken  by  MM. 
Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  analyses  which  have  been 
carefully  made  in  their  laboratory  at  Yerri^res 
showing  that  one  \-ariety  at  least,  and  perhajis 
two,  of  the  Potatoes  which  thej'  have  raised 
surpass  Richter's  Imperator  in  percentage  of 
alcohol,  as  they  also  do  in  the  weight  of  the 
crop.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  these 
valuable  varieties  before  long. 

HoxorKs FOR  HoRTiciLTi'KE. — We  are  pleased 
to  announce  that  51.  Charles  Rovelli.of  the  firm 
Rovelli  Bros.,  Pallanza,  Italy,  has  just  been 
nominated  a  C!hevalier  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 
This  gentleman  is  well  known  as  the  skilful 
managing  partner  of  the  firm,  and  the  high  dis- 
tinction which  has  been  conferred  upon  him  is 
a  well-merited  recomijense  for  the  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  horticulture. 

Pyoctanixe. — This  new  product,  which  is 
said  to  resemble  and  have  considerable  aftinity 
with  ordinary  aniline,  is  reported  to  be  an  in- 
fallible remedy  for  the  mould  fungus  which  is 
sometimes  so  troublesome  in  hothouses,  and 
particularly  in  propagating  houses.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  it,  \-iz. ,  the  blue  and  the  yellow 
pyoctanine,  but  the  blue  alone  possesses  the 
active  principle  which  destroys  tlie  fungus.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  powder  is  dissolved  in 
water  in  a  watering-can,  and  this  when  sprinkled 
over  the  nnuild  fungus  completely  eradicates  it 
without  injuring  Ferns  or  other  plants  on  which 
any  of  it  may  hapiien  to  fall.  It  appears  to  be 
a  strongly  concentrated  substance,  as  we  learn 
that  small  bottles  of  it  containing  about  one- 
third  of  an  ounce  are  sold  in  Holland  for  Is.  3d. 
each. 

A  IRA  PKOVINCIALIS. — I"nder  the  commercial 
name  of  Agi-ostis  algeriensis,  the  Parisian 
makers  of  bouquets  and  of  wreaths  of  immor- 
telles have  for  ^;ome  yc.".rs  past  largely  employed 
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a  ])retty  Grass  whicli  is  really  a  well-marked 
sub-variety  (jf  Aira  (Agrostis)  pulchella  that  was 
named  Ijy  Jordau  Aira  provincialis,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  some  authorities  to  be  a  distinct 
species.  The  plant  is  found  in  the  wild  state  at 
Cannes,  Frojus,  Toulon,  and  in  Corsica.  It 
difl'ers  from  the  ordinary  form  of  A.  pulchella 
iu  its  taller  growth,  its  stouter  stems,  its 
trichotomous,  divaricated,  undulated  branches, 
and  especially  in  the  much  larger  size  of  its 
s])ikelets  of  flowers.  The  greater  strength  and 
rigidity  of  the  plant,  rendering  it  less  liable 
to  collapse,  and  the  larger  size  and  more 
spreading  disposition  of  the  flower-spikelets 
are  very  sufficient  reasons  why  the  Parisian 
bouquet-makers  have  adopted  it  in  preference 
to  the  ordinary  form  of  A.  jnilchella.  Like 
the  latter,  it  may  also  be  advantageously  grown 
iu  borders,  &c.,  the  mode  of  culture  being 
exactly  the  same,  viz  ,  the  seed  is  sown  in 
autumn  or  in  spring  in  a  nursery  bed,  or 
where  the  plants  are  to  stand,  and  very  thinly 
if  the  season  is  advanced.  If  sown  in  a  nursery 
bed,  the  seedlings  are  pricked  out  as  soon  as  they 
are  strong  enough.  This  Grass  is  very  orna- 
mental when  grown  in  tufts  or  clumjis  in  a 
border,  or  when  mixed  with  groups  of  other 
plants,  which  it  then  sets  oft'  considerably  by 
the  contrast  of  its  light  and  airy  grace.  It 
also  forms  an  excellent  edging  to  groups  ov 
clumps  of  slirubs.  When  required  in  the  dried 
state,  the  tufts  should  be  cut  close  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  fully  developed, 
tlien  made  up  into  small  bundles  which  should 
be  hung  up  in  the  shade,  head  downwards,  in 
a  well-ventilated  place,  which  is  the  best  method 
of  preserving  the  colour  of  plants  that  are 
to  be  used  in  boucpiets  and  wreaths  of  immor- 
telles. Seed  and  dried  bundles  of  Aiiu  pro- 
vincialis (Agrostis  algeriensis)  can  be  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris. 
It  may  be  oljserved  tliat  the  name  Agrostis 
is  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  applied  to  this 
plant  and  also  to  Aira  imlchella,  and,  nrore- 
over,  that  the  ornamental  Grass  which  gar- 
deners generally  call  Eragrostis  elegans  is, 
properly  speaking,  Panicum  capillare  (Grouov.). 
-  -lierne  Horticule. 
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ONIONS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Although  not  nearly  so  much  used  as  a  vegi  - 
table,  that  is  to  say,  cooked  and  served  whole, 
as  they  ought  to   be.   Onions   are  yet   an   im. 


ought  always  to  be  largely  influenced  by  the 
uses  to  which  tlie  rcjots  are  to  be  put.  For 
instance,  they  may  he  wanted  for  exhibition, 
for  boiling  and  baking  whole,  or  for  flavouring 
generally.  Those  that  win  prizes  have  now-a- 
days  to  be  extremely  large,  coupled  with  good 
form  ;  the  best  for  cooking  whole  are  also  large, 
but  mildly  flavoiu'ed,   while  the   least  wasteful 
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portant  and  indispensable  product  of  the  gar- 
den, and  the  crop  is  one  m  which  very  many 
gardeners  take  particular  pride.  The  selection 
of  varieties,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  culture. 


Giant  Rocca  Onion  (one-third  natural  size 


and  the  most  preferred  by  cooks  for  flavouring 
are  the  comparatively  small  forms  of  Onions, 
these  also  keeping  the  best.  Ailsa  Craig  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  popular  with  exhibitors,  it 
being  possible  to  grow  roots  of  this  variety  to  a 
weight  of  2  lbs.  or  more,  and  of  good  form, 
too.  Rousham  Park  Hero,  Improved  Wroxton, 
Anglo-White  Spanish  and  Royal  Jubilee  are  also 
very  fine  varieties,  and  will  doubtless  be  largely 
exhibited  this  season.  Before  the  monstrously 
large  roots  were  thought  of,  Banbury  Improved 
was  hard  to  surpass,  and  a  well-grown  dish  of 
either  this  or  the  Anglo-White  Spanish  is  still 
very  weighty  with  judges,  the  good  form  and 
l)right  straw  colovu'  of  the  roots  telling  in  their 
favour.  When  seed  of  Ailsa  Craig  can  be 
liought  more  cheaply,  there  is  every  probability 
of  its  being  largely  grown  for  cooking  whole, 
the  flavour  being  somewhat  mild,  and  as  it 
keeps  fairly  well,  it  would  be  available  for  use 
after  the  white-skinned  Italian  varieties  are 
over.  While  the  latter  last  they  are  preferred 
to  all  others,  as  being  very  melting  and  mild  in 
flavour  when  cooked,  and  those  of  this  section  are 
suitable  for  sowing  both  in  the  autumn  and  in  the 
spring.  The  little  silver-skinned  Queen  is  the 
first  to  bulb  and  be  fit  for  use.  Early  White 
Naples  forming  a  good  succession,  the  Leviathan 
White  being  the  last  tit  for  use  and  a  fine 
variety,  the  quality  also  being  good.  The  Tripoli 
Onions  never  keep  so  well  as  those  with  Spanish 
blood  in  them,  but  I  have  seen  some  very  hand- 
some roots  obtained  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the 
spring,  these  keeping  till  midwinter.  If  extra 
heavy  roots  are  desired,  they  can  be  had  by 
sowing  either  Lemon  or  Giant  Rocca  in  the 
autumn,  and  these,  again,  are  not  very 
strongly  flavoured.  The  bulk  of  the  Onions 
grown  in  this  country  is  used  for  flavour- 
ing, and,  as  before  stated,  these  are  not  wanted 
large,  and  they  keep  much  better  when  of  a 
medium  size  and  thoroughly  well  ripened. 
Veitch's  Main  Crop  is  a  good  type  of  service- 
able Onion,  it  being  possible  to  obtain  a  great 
weight  of  roots  from  a  comparatively  small 
piece  of  ground,  these  keeping  well.  Giant 
Zittau,    also    of    the    White    Spanish    type,    is 


another  favourite  of  mine  and  can  be  grown 
profitably  in  most  gardens.  One  or  both  of 
these,  with  either  James's  Keeping  or  Brown 
Globe,  or  both  of  them,  are  enough  varie- 
ties of  this  class  for  most  gardens,  thongli  if 
need  be,  Reading  may  be  substituted  for  Main 
Crop  and  Bedfordshire  Champion  for  Giant 
Zittau. 

Not  only  must  the  would-be  prize-winner 
save  or  procure  seed  of  extra  fine  strains  or 
varieties,  but  he  must  also  be  prejjared  to 
dev(jte  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  raising  the 
plants  and  ]ireparing  the  ground  foi'  their  re- 
ception. Sowing  the  seed  where  the  plants 
are  to  mature  will  not  meet  the  case  uow-a- 
days,  and  autiunn-raised  plants  rarely  give  such 
well-formed  bullis  as  desired.  Besides,  it  is  fre- 
quently stipulated  that  the  White  Spanish  (jr 
any  other  types  shown  shall  be  "  spring-sown," 
but  tliis  difficulty  is  met — whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide^by  sowing 
the  seed  in  jians  or  boxes,  and  placing  it  early 
in  February  in  a  fairly  brisk  heat  to  germinate. 
The  seeil  being  sown  thinly,  the  plants,  after 
they  bavi'  been  in  gentle  heat  and  hardened  ofl' 
Ijefore  they  become  much  drawn,  can  be  trans- 
planted to  where  they  are  to  grow,  only  a  slight 
check  being  given  by  this  removal.  The  gain 
in  time  is  very  considerable,  and  the  transplant- 
ing, in  addition  to  favouring  the  growth  of  extra 
lai'ge  roots,  would  also  appear  to  ensure  a  better 
or  more  handsome  form.  Ordinarily  manured 
and  dry  ground  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
give  the  very  best  results,  but  when  once  a  site 
has  been  got  into  a  suitable  condition  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  this  should  not,  with  a  little 
furbishing  up,  grow  the  same  crops  several  years 
in  succession.  Late  in  the  autumn  or  early  in 
the  winter  the  selected  yilot  ought  to  be  trenched 
two  spits  deep,  good  solid  manure  being  freely 
mixed  with  both  spits,  very  little,  if  any,  of 
the  sub-soil  being  brought  to  the  surface.  There 
is  little  or  no  virtue  in  the  old  hotbed  manure 
that  is  principally  used  in  very  many  gardens, 
good  mixed  farmyard  manure  partially  decayed 
being  what  is  needed  for  Onif)ns.  Early  trench- 
ing gives  good  time  for  the  ground  to  settle  and 
for  other  preparatory  measures.  Where  the 
roads  are  rejiaired  witli  gravel  or  flint,  the  scrap- 
ings from  these,  after  being  dried,  greatly 
improve  Onion  ground,  a  thin  layer  being  spread 
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over  the  surface  and  forked  in.  Once  or  twice 
before  the  plants  are  put  out  a  liberal  dressing 
of  soot  should  also  be  well  forked  into  the 
surface,  and  a  sprinkling  of  salt  is  to  be  recom- 
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nieuded  for  all  other  than  clayey  soils.     Some  of 
the  best  Onions  ever  shown  are  annually  grown 
ou  the  same  plot  of  ground,  this   from  being 
frequently  added  to  gradually  becoming  raised 
not  less  than  12  inches  above  the  level  of  tlie 
jjaths.     Others  will    do    well    to    copy  this  ex- 
ample, raising    the    Ijeds    by  the   addition    of 
materials  already  named,  and  some  fresh  soil, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  obtained  from  old  A'iue 
borders,  not  only  giving  a  much  greater  depth 
of  good  soil,  but  the  elevation  would  appear  to 
favour  the  production  of  large,  handsome,  and 
early  maturing  bulbs.    Plants  raised  in  the  (jpen 
ground  last  autumn  ought  to  be  transplautijd  to 
the    prepared    ground    during    mild,    showery 
weather  m  Blarch  or  early  in  April,  while  those 
raised  in  heat  should  be  transplanted  from  the 
middle    to    the    end  of  May,   also   in  showery 
weather  if  possible,  otherwise  temporary  shade 
and  frequent  overhead  waterings  are  necessary, 
much    depending    upon    a    good    start     being 
made.     The  rows  ought  to  be   ]  2  inches  ajjart 
and  the  plants    carefully  and    firmly  put    out 
about  0  inches  apart,  taking  care  to   keep  the 
collars  only  slightlybehnvthesurface.   Duringthe 
summer  the  Onions  must  be  prevented  from  be- 
coming dry  at  the  roots,  the  watering-pot  with 
coarse  rose  attached  being  used  freely  if  need 
be.     These  waterings  shcjuld  be  in  anticipation 
of  dryness  or  not  given  at  all,  applying  water 
after  a  check  has  once  been  given  to  the  bulbs 
usually  ending  in    malformed    roots.     A    firm 
root-run  with  plenty  of  grit  in  the  soil  promotes 
early  bulbing,  "'bull-necks"  being  few  and  far 
between,  and  it  is  not  oftsn   necessary,  there- 
fore, to  twist  down  the  necks  to  hasten  or  ensure 
progress  at  the  right  place.     It  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  added  that  very  good  roots  or  bulbs  of  any 
of  the  Tripoli  forms  can  be  had  by  disposing 
autumn-raised  plants    on  rich,  firm  ground  0 
inches  apart  in  rows  12  inches  asunder. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  capital  crops  of  Onions 
can  be  obtained  by  sowing  seed  of  the  varieties 
named  on  freely-manured,  well-worked  ground 
any  time  during  March,  and  in  this  case,  again, 
a  free  use  of  soot  and  road-grit  is  desirable. 
Especially  should  the  former  be  w-ell  stirred  into 
the  surface  prior  to  sowing,  and  again  wlien  the 
plants  are  growing  freely,  as,  in  addition  to 
being  an  excellent  fertiliser,  it  also  proves  a 
good  preventive  of  Onion  maggot.  A  light 
surfacing  of  salt  prior  to  sowing  the  seed,  or 
nitrate  of  soda  early  in  the  summer  suits  light 
soils,  and  these  als(j  must  be  objectionable  to 
the  maggot,  besides  hastening  or  supporting  a 
strong  early  growth  of  the  plants.  Solidity  of 
soil  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  best  preventives 
of  Onion  maggot,  and  that  is  a  good  reason 
for  applying  road-grit  to  the  beds.  Onion  seed 
ought  always  to  be  sown  in  shallow  drills,  and 
these  may  well  be  fully  12  inches  apart.  When 
the  rows  are  too  closely  disposed,  hoeing  be- 
tween them  is  a  more  difficult  operation,  and,  in 
addition,  the  plants  mu.st  be  more  severely 
thinned  out,  a  process  that,  from  the  fact  of  its 
loosening  tlie  ground  and  assisting  the  ready 
egress  of  tlie  Onion  fly,  may  be  said  to  favour 
the  increase  and  destructiveness  of  the  maggot. 
Sow  the  seed  somewhat  thinly,  so  that  very 
little  thinning  will  be  needed  to  bring  the  plants 
about  3  inches  apart.  With  a  good  firm  root- 
run  and  plenty  of  room  between  the  rows,  the 
Onions  may  well  be  left  so  thickly  as  to  eventu- 
ally press  hard  against  each  other,  the  solid 
medium-sized  bulbs  that  thus  form  being  certain 
to  keep  well.  Guano  is  one  of  the  best  fer- 
tUisers  that  can  be  applied  during  the  growing 
season,  a  pound  of  this  being  enough  at  one  time 
for  a  breadth  of  bed  18  yards  to  20  yards  square 


watered  in.  Heavy  or  somewhat  heavy  soils 
ought  to  be  frequently  lightly  surface-hoed  in 
order  to  prevent  rapid  loss  of  moisture  and 
cracking  of  tlie  ground,  this  keeping  the  sur- 
face loose,  also  admitting  of  more  warmth  and 
air  to  the  roots.  Naturally  light  or  non- 
retentive  soils  may  well  be  early  and  lightly 
mulched  with  either  leaf-soil,  cocoa-nut  tibre, 
fine  diy  soil  or  sjient  tan.  The  importance  of 
keejjing  the  Ijeds  free  of  weeds  mu.st  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  but  if  the  surface-lioeings  are 
commenced  soon  after  the  rows  of  plants  are 
well  defined  and  the  weeds  among  the  plants 
drawn  out,  those  preventive  measures  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  much  labour  later  on  in 
the  shape  of  hand-weeding.  Onions  to  keep 
well  must  be  thoroughly  harvested  and  bunched 
or  roped  up  ratlier  than  laid  in  heaps,  suspend- 
ing them  in  cool,  airy  sheds  being  the  surest 
method  of  retarding  premature  growth. 

Grower  and  Exhibitor. 


THE    WEEK'S     WORK. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
PllOTECTlNi-;  FRUIT  TREES. — Comparatively  warm 
weather  and  a  moist  atmosphere  are  forwarding 
fruit  buds  only  too  rapidly.  The  time  will  there- 
fore soon  arrive  when  Apricots,  Plums,  Peaches, 
and  Pears  will  require  to  be  protected  in  some  way, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  have  everything  in  readiness 
for  it.  Copings  (glazed  if  possible)  and  blinds  of 
some  kind  are  the  best  form  of  protection  for  Apri- 
cots, the  material  known  as  frigi  domo  warding  ofE 
the  most  severe  frosts.  Coarse  cotton  blinds  are 
the  next  best  that  can  be  used,  scrim  canvas  being 
a  fairly  good  substitute.  With  a  little  ingenuity, 
blinds  with  brass  or  galvanised  iron  rings  attached 
and  strong  lines  can  be  made  to  quickly  open  and 
close,  and  something  of  the  sort  must  be  attempted, 
as  it  is  of  importance  that  the  blossom  be  not  un- 
duly weakened  by  being  shaded  during  the  day- 
time. The  blinds  ought  to  be  run  on  rods  close  up  to 
the  glazed  or  wooden  coping,  but  they  need  not  reach 
down  to  the  ground  by  about  2  feet.  Provide  the 
curtains  or  blinds  with  plenty  of  strong  tape  ties, 
as  the\'  must  be  fastened  very  securely  to  upright 
rods  or  poles.  Much  may  also  be  done  towards 
saving  the  buds  from  birds  and  the  flowers  from 
frost  b}'  a  free  use  of  fish-nets,  these  being  doubled 
or  trebled  and  loosely  hung  over  the  trees  and 
kept  clear  of  the  latter  by  means  of  long  rods  or 
poles. 

Raspberries. — These  may  yet  be  planted,  but 
care  must  be  taken  of  the  shoots  just  forming  at 
the  base  of  each  young  cane,  or  a  failure  to  push 
up  suckers  for  fruiting  next  year  may  be  the  result. 
Raspberries  delight  in  a  moderately  rich,  well- 
worked  soil,  a  heavy  and  wet  position  not  suiting 
them  long.  They  succeed  w'ell  in  rows  5  feet 
apart,  a  distance  of  l.j  inches  dividing  them  in  the 
rows.  Planted  in  that  way  they  will  eventually 
require  to  be  either  cut  down  market-growers'- 
fashion  or  else  be  trained  to  wires  or  railings.  If 
the  old-fashioned  plan  of  arranging  the  canes  in 
groups  of  three  (said  groups  being  not  less  than  1 
feet  apart  each  way)  is  adopted,  the  canes,  when 
of  good  strength,  will  need  to  be  securely  fastened 
to  stout  stakes  a  feet  high.  Baumforth's  Seedling. 
Carter's  Prolific,  and  Prince  of  Wales  are  among 
the  best  varieties  that  can  be  planted,  the  two  for- 
mer being  of  somewhat  sturdy  habit  and  well 
adapted  for  growing  without  stakes  or  other  sup- 
]jorts. 

Pruxixg  axd  training  Raspberries.  —  No 
time  should  be  lost  in  completing  this  iuqwrtant 
work.  Xewly-planted  canes  mu.-t  on  no  account 
be  allowed  to  fruit  this  season,  but  should  be  cut 
down  to  within  li  inches  of  the  ground.  If  allowed 
to  fruit,  the  chances  are  no  young  canes  will  form, 
and  in  the  following  year  they  would  mo,-t  pro- 


some  fruit  during  the  year  after.  Any  so  treated 
last  year  ought  to  have  their  canes  shortened  to 
about  halt  their  length  now,  this  promoting  a 
strong  sucker  growth,  a  small  crop  of  fruit 
being  also  produced.  Where  the  market  grower's 
plan  is  adopted,  that  is  to  say  when  stakes  or  other 
supports  are  dispensed  with,  freely  thin  out  the 
canes  and  shorten  to  a  length  of  about  3  feet.  In 
the  case  of  the  continuous  rows  and  training  to 
wires  or  fences,  the  canes  ought  to  be  freely  thinned 
out  and  those  reserved  shortened  to  different 
lengths,  so  as  to  have  fruiting  shoots  right  down  to 
the  ground.  From  sis  to  eight  canes  are  sufficient 
for  securing  to  a  single  stake,  and  these  also  should 
be  of  different  lengths,  or  from  2  feet  to  .5  feet 
in  height.  In  each  case  cut  out  all  dead  wood, 
wide-running  suckers  also  being  rooted  out,  and 
either  planted  elsewhere  or  destroyed.  Raspberries 
being  surface-rooting  there  should  be  no  digging 
among  the  rows,  but  a  liberal  mulching  of  strawy 
manure  ought  to  be  given.  Where  the  plantations 
show  signs  of  being  impoverished,  their  vigour  will 
be  greatly  improved  if  a  good  soaking  of  liquid 
manure  is  given  now,  a  second  application  follow- 
ing a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  hence. 

Protbctixg  Gooseberries. — In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  house  sparrow-s  have  already  done 
much  mischief  among  both  Goosebenyand  Currant 
bushes,  the  buds  being  largely  picked  out.  In 
country  districts  it  is  the  bullfinch  that  is  most  to 
be  dreaded,  and  this  destructi\'e  bird  seldom  com- 
mences on  the  buds  before  they  are  on  the  point 
of  growing  out  or  are  just  on  the  move.  Thoroughly 
syringing  the  trees  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and 
lime-water  to  a  certain  extent  prevents  the  loss  of 
buds,  and  also  does  well  stringing  them  over  with 
thread  or  cotton,  a  handy  little  contrivance  being 
available  for  quickly  covering  the  branches  with 
a  bafiiing  network  of  thread  or  cotton.  Tying 
the  branches  well  up  together  with  tarred  tw'ine 
in  the  form  of  a  cone,  these  not  being  let 
down  or  any  pruning  done  till  the  buds  are 
too  far  advanced  to  be  interfered  with,  also 
answers  well,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  plan  of  either  permanently  enclosing 
the  bushes  with  three-quarter-inch  galvanised  wire 
netting,  or  at  the  present  time  with  fish  netting, 
fairly  strong  posts  and  rails  being  used  for  support- 
ing the  netting  well  clear  of  the  bushes — the  fish 
netting  to  be  taken  down  when  the  bushes  are  in 
full  leaf,  and  the  permanently  covered  structures 
to  be  opened  at  tlie  sides,  in  order  to  admit  insect- 
eating  birds.  W.  Iggcldex. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stoves. — Pottixg. — This  work  should  now  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  allowing  of  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
For  my  own  part  I  prefer  to  do  it  in  the  house 
itself  or  in  another  adjoining  it,  wdien  the  potting- 
shed  is  either  at  a  distance  or  not  heated  with  hot 
water,  as  it  should  be.  The  work  can  be  got 
through  much  more  expeditiously  if  done  upon  the 
spot,  whilst  in  the  case  of  specimen  plants  and  any 
tall  ones  it  is  a  further  saving  of  labour.  A  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  soil  should  be  got  in  over-night 
for  each  day's  work,  so  as  not  to  have  to  use  cold 
soil.  It  is  far  better  to  make  this  potting  as 
thorough  as  possible  ;  if  done  piecemeal  it  never 
seems  to  be  finished :  besides,  other  work  will 
crowd  upon  us  with  the  lengthening  days.  It  is 
best  to  go  through  each  family  of  plants  at  one 
time  rather  than  shift  from  one  to  another  just  as 
they  may  happen  to  come  to  hand.  In  this  way 
any  little  modification  of  the  soil  can  be  made  to 
suit  any  particular  class.  Fibrous  loam  (both 
heavy  and  light  will  be  found  useful),  good  peat, 
leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand  are  the  staple  com- 
posts. About  half  and  half  of  peat  and  loam,  or 
leaf-mould  and  loam,  will  suit  the  majority  of  the 
plants  witli  a  due  proportion  of  sand  added. 

Young  Crotons  will  do  well  in  leaf-mould  and 
fibrous  loam,  but  I  prefer  peat  and  loam  for  speci- 
mens ;  a  few  handf uls  of  bone-meal  are  an  assistance 
to  these  plants.  Dracaenas  thiive  well  in  the  same 
soil  with  a  little  pure  soot  added,  or  used  in  place 


Lightly  stir  this  in  during  showery  weather  dur-  j  bably  be  useless  ;  whereas  if  cut  down  they  will    of  bone-meal,  I  have  found  this  to  suit  Dracaenas 
ing    June   and   early   in  July,   or    it    may   be   push  up  fairly  strong  canes  this  season  and  give   adraiiably.      Pandanus   Veitchi   and    other   kinds 
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will  make  more  satisfactory  growth  in  a  compara- 
tively poor  soil;  hence  avoid  any  stimulating 
mediums.  Nearly  all  loam  1  prefer.  The  growth 
may  not  be  so  robust,  but  the  colour  of  the  foliage 
in  the  variegated  kinds  will  lie  better,  whilst  in  the 
green  varieties  it  will  be  more  compact.  Cyperus 
alternifolius  xariegatus  should  be  grown  in  the 
poorest  of  soil;  sittings  from  under  the  potting 
bench  will  be  good  enough  for  this  plant.  Alo- 
casias  and  Anthuriums  (foliage)  should  have  some 
of  the  rougher  portions  of  the  peat  reserved  for 
their  use,  or  take  some  peat  as  used  for  Orchids  ; 
some  very  fibrous  loam  will  not  be  at  all  amiss, 
but  much  sliould  not  be  used.  Add  Sphagnimi 
Moss,  charcoal,  and  potsherds,  so  as  to  keep  the 
soil  as  porous  and  open  as  possible.  Alocasia 
Lowi  and  A.  metallica  prefer  nearly  all  peat  rather 
than  loam,  but  A.  macrorrliiza  variegata  does  well 
in  nearly  all  loam,  the  variegation  being  thus  much 
superior.  Anthuriums  will  take  a  fair  amount  of 
loam,  rooting  into  it  freely.  All  of  these  plants 
should  liave  the  pots  well  crocked  about  half  way 
up  the  pots.  Marantas  will  be  found  to  do  well 
in  chiefly  peat ;  although  I  have  grown  them  to  a 
large  size  in  nearly  all  loam,  I  prefer  peat.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Vriesias,  Tillandsias,  and 
allied  genera. 

Of  flowering  plants  there  are  some  instances  in 
which  a  variation  in  the  soil  will  be  beneficial. 
Allamandas  will  afiiord  an  instance  in  which  good 
loam  is  beneficial ;  given  other  favourable  condi- 
tions, the  growth  from  plants  potted  chiefly  in 
loam  will  be  shorter-jointed  with  a  greater  tendency 
to  freedom  in  flowering.  Large  specimens,  which  it  is 
not  advisable  to  reduce  too  severely  at  the  roo^,  may 
have  additional  assistance  in  the  way  of  bone-meal. 
Clerodendrons  will  of  the  two  do  better  in  rather 
more  peat  than  loam.  Dipladenias  I  prefer  to 
grow  in  all  peat  when  it  is  good  with  plenty  of 
fibre,  otherwise  a  little  loam  may  be  added  with 
some  charcoal  in  eitlier  case.  Vincas  thrive  well 
in  similar  soil  to  that  accorded  to  Clerodendrons  ; 
either  genus  does  well  in  leaf-mould  rather  than 
inferior  peat.  Gardenias  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
particular  whether  it  be  peat  or  loam  ;  for  my  own 
part  I  like  to  mix  the  soils  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions for  these  plants.  The  Hibiscus  have 
always  a  tendency  to  grow  too  vigorously  ;  heuce 
it  is  better  to  starve  them  in  comparatively  small 
pots,  or  use  poor  soil,  chiefly  loam,  potting  very 
firml}'.  Ixoras  should  be  grown  in  good  fibrous 
peat  and  sand  ;  if  loam  is  added  it  should  only  1)0 
to  rectify  any  deficiency  of  fibre  in  the  peat ;  sand 
should  be  freely  used.  For  young  plants,  to  en- 
courage a  quick  growth  and  more  rapid  root  action, 
good  leaf-soil  may  be  used  very  successfully. 
Francisceas,  like  I.ioras,  prefer  peat ;  so  also  do  the 
Hoyas,  particularly  H.  bella  and  H.  imperialis.  The 
Rondeletias  are  also  peat-loving  plants,  but  such  as 
Bougainvilleas  will  do  best  in  a  mixture  of  about 
equal  proportions  of  loam  and  peat.  For  Caladiums 
and  Dieffenbachias,  leaf -mould  and  loam  will 
answer  all  purposes ;  peat  is  not  really  required  for 
either.  Of  other  plants  in  general  it  may  be  said 
that  those  which  have  fine  fibrous  roots  should 
chiefly  have  peat  provided  for  them,  whilst  those 
that  have  more  fleshy  roots  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  well  in  a  more  loamy  soil. 

Whilst  the  process  of  potting  is  going  on  see  that 
no  plants,  such  as  Allamandas  and  others  that  have 
been  kept  dry  at  the  roots,  are  potted  whilst  in 
that  state,  but  rather  hold  thera  in  tepid  water  to 
soak  the  central  portion  of  the  ball  first,  otherwise 
when  repotted  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to 
effect  this.  In  most  instances  one  good  water- 
ing should  be  given  to  settle  the  soil ;  thence  on- 
wards this  work  must  be  done  cautiously  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  each  plant  and  the  amount 
of  foliage  it  has  to  sustain.  Overwatering  freshly 
IJOtted  plants  is  most  injurious,  and  often  starts  a 
plant  on  the  downward  course  rather  than  inciting 
it  to  renewed  vigour.  Of  course,  all  possible  meips 
towards  cleanliness  should  be  strictly  observed, 
more  particularly  where  the  mealy  bug  has  still  a 
home.  This  insect  should  have  unceasing  war  waged 
against  it  until  exterminated  ;  then  the  relief  that 
is  afforded  is  only  known  to  those  who  have  cleared 
it  out.  '  James  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 
Details  of  shading,   airing,   and  ventilating  the 
houses  have  been  given  in  previous  numbers,  and 
nothing  more  need  be  said  on  these  points  this  week, 
except  to  remark  that  the  weather  may   be  very 
changeable  for  the  next  two  months,  and  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  hot-water  apparatus  will  need  to 
be  on  the  alert.     We  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  re- 
potting   and    surfacing    in    all   the   departments. 
Vandas,  such  as  V.  suavis  and  V.  tricolor  in  variety, 
have  been  repotted  ;  they  had   not  been  done  for 
two  and  some  of  them  for  three  years.     We  fill  the 
pots  about  two-thirds  full  of  large  pieces  of  crocks.  If 
the  pots  are  large,  a  smaller  pot  is  inverted  inside. 
The.  bottom  of  the  inverted  pot  will  stand  up  as 
high  as  the  drainage,  and  around  it  the  drainage  is 
placed  carefully  with  the  convex  side  undermost. 
The  plant   is   now  put  over  the  drainage  and  the 
interstices  amongst  the  roots  filled  up   with  clean 
Sphao-num,   some   coarse,  clean,   white  sand,  and 
clean" potsherds.     The  plants  generally  start  into 
orowth  freely  with  this  treatment.     We  repotted  a 
batch   of   large    plants   of   Maxillaria  grandiflora, 
some  of  them  having  been  divided.     There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  spe'cies,  one  much  more  vigorous 
and  free  in  growtli  than  the  other.     This  robust 
form  is  one  of  the  freest-growing  Orchids  we  have, 
producing  plenty  of  its  white  flowers  in  the  autumn, 
winter,  and  even  into  February.  We  use  for  potting 
material  fibrous  peat,  some  fibrous  decayed  loam, 
and   a  little  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  less  drainage 
than  usual.     The  pots  should  be  filled  to  about  a 
third  of  their  depth.     Maxillaria  Sanderiana  is  quite 
a  recent  introduction  and  very  handsome.     It  is  a 
most  vio-orous  grower,  requiring,  as  M.  grandiflora 
does,  a  good  supply  of  water  at  the  roots.     If  M. 
Sanderiana   has  been  grown  in   pots,  the  flower- 
stems  will  now  be  pushing  through  amongst  the 
compost;   if   they    are    underground,   the    points 
will  turn  upwards  when  they  reach  the  sides  of 
the  pots.     When  these  flower-stems  and  buds  are 
undergrotind.  it  may  be  safest  not  to  be  too  free 
with  water,  as  this  might  cause  them  to  rot.     The 
above  two  Orchids  are  constantly  growing,  and  we 
never  keep  them  dry  at  the  roots.     M.  grandiflora 
seems  to  thrive  well  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  cool 
house-  it  is  evidently  a  mountain  plant,   but  M. 
Sanderiana  is  likewise  from  Peru,  at  an  elevation 
of  -iOOO  feet,   and  so  far  it  seems  to  thrive  in  a 
much  warmer  temijerature.     This  last  named  spe- 
cies would  do  well  in  a  basket,  from  the  way  in 
which  the  flowers  are  produced,  the  stems  pushing 
over  or  under  the  potting  compound.     The  true  On- 
cidium  splendidum  is   very  lovely   yet,   the   long 
spikes  of  large  deep  yellow  flowers  being  most 
effective.     The  appearance   of   the   leaves  ot  this 
plant— short,  stout,  and  bronze-tinted— as  they  are 
imported    would   lead   one  to    believe   that    they 
mio-ht  stand  plenty  of  sunshine,  or  at  least  a  light 
position  near  the  glass,  but  in  practice  we  find  the 
leaves  are  injured  by  the  sun  striking  upon  them. 
Oucidium   ampliatum   majus   is    rapidly   develop- 
ino-  its  spikes  in  the  warmest  house,  and  the  plants 
should  remain  there  until  the  first  flowers  are  open. 
The  more  vigorous  growing  Cymbidiums,  such  as 
C   Lowianuui,  now  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes 
should  be  assisted  with  weak  manure  water  at  every 
alternate    watering.      Most    of    them    ha\e    been 
planted  in  substantial  loam  and  leaf-mould  with 
some  decayed  manure,  such  as  we  use  for  Chry- 
santhemuius.   and   they    do    not    require    a   very 
laro-e  supply  of  water.     The  man  in  charge  must 
examine  his  plants  carefully,  and  give  no  water 
untn  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  mass  of  sod 
and  roots  has  Ijecome  moderately  dry.     The  loam 
decays  and  forms  a  mass  of  sour  material  m  which 
the  i-ootlets  sometimes  decay.     Cymbidium  ebur- 
neum  now  coming  into  flower  requires  even  more 
care  in  watering  than  such  a  vigorous  species  as  C. 
Lowianum.     We  are  now  getting  plenty  of  beauti- 
ful flowers  in  all  the  houses,  the  Cattleyas  of  the 
C  Triante  group  making  a  brave  show  amongst  the 
white  forms  of  La^ia  anceps.     The  system  I  advo- 
cated last  year  of  growing  the  latter  in  the  lightest 
part  of  the  house  and  near  the  roof-glass  has  been 
productive  of  strong  plants  and  plenty  of  flowers. 
The  coloured  varieties  do  not  need  this  attention 
to  o-et  them  into  bloom.     There  are  also  numbers  ot 


Dendrobiums  flowering  now,  i  nd  a  constant  succes- 
sion can  be  kept  up  until  midsummer.  The  old  D 
iiobile  is  still  a  great  favourite  for  its  free  growth 
and  persistent  flowering  habit.  Kot  only  is  this 
species  of  much  value  in  itself,  but  it  is  the  parent 
of  all  the  best  spring-flowering  garden  hybrids ;  the 
best  of  them  is  D.  Lecchianum,  a  variety  with  the 
rich  labellum  of  D.  nobile  and  something  of  D. 
aureum  in  the  sepals  and  petals.  A  very  hand- 
some variety  was  exhibited  recently  in  London,  a 
cross  between  D.  philippinense  and  D.  nobile  pendu- 
lum ;  it  has  been  named  D.  spilendidissimum  hie- 
anum.  D.  Cassiope,  a  cross  between  D.  nobile 
album  and  D.  japonicum,  is  a  lovely  form.  All  these 
with  such  species  as  D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode, 
&c.,  are  the  loveliest  of  spring-flowering  Orchids, 
and  easily  grown.  J'  Douglas. 
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Jerusalem  Artichokes.— When  well  cultivated 
the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  really  a  very  accept- 
able vegetable,  and  is  more  in  request  than  many 
people  imagine.  The  new  Pearly  White  is  a  valu- 
able addition,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  super- 
sede the  old  variety  when  it  becomes  better  known. 
To  secure  tubers  of  good  quality,  the  let-alone 
system  gives  but  poor  returns.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  by  forking  out  the  tubers  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  reserving  those  not  required  for 
planting  by  storing  in  sand  in  a  cool  shed.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  change  the  ground  very  often— in 
fact  ours  are  planted  in  the  same  place  annually, 
the  ground  being  dug,  or  rather  forked  over, 
adding  at  the  same  time  some  old  tan  and  leaf 
soil  iiT which  the  tubers  ramify  very  freely.  Drills 
are  o-ot  out  similarly  to  Potatoes,  the  rows  being 
not  less  than  3  feet  or  4  feet  apait.  Planting  may 
be  done  at  any  time  previous  to  growth  taking 
place. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— This  winter  vegetable  re- 
quires a  long  season  of  growth.  A  drawn,  coddled 
plant  such"  as  is  obtained  by  sowing  in  heat, 
must  be  guarded  against,  a  sturdy  growth  being 
very  essential  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed. 
If  this  should  not  be  secured,  the  plants  will  show 
its  ill  effects  right  throughout  the  season  of 
growth  If  only 'a  few  plants  are  required  the 
seeds  may  certainly  be  raised  in  a  box.  but  as  these 
are  moreapt  to  receive  a  check,  I  much  prefer  to 
sow  in  a  cold  frame.  A  few  inches  in  depth  of 
rather  fine  and  fertile  soil  should  be  spread  ma 
shallow  frame,  and  the  seeds  be  sown  thinly 
in  drills.  After  germinating,  do  not  coddle 
the  plants,  but  draw  off  the  lights  on  fine  days 
When  about  3  inches  high  prick  off  into  a  sheltered 
border  about  4  inches  apart  and  (J  inches  between 
the  rows.  A  little  protection  may  be  necessary  for 
a  few  days,  but  afterwards  the  seedlings  may  be 
exposed,  so  that  they  may  make  a  sturdy  and  satis- 
factory growth. 

AUTUAIN  Cauliflowers.— These  naturally  re- 
quire a  longer  season  of  growth  than  the  summer 
kinds  so  if  seed  be  sown  now  of  ^'eitch  s  Autumn 
Giant' for  a  first  batch,  the  plants  will  not  be  at  all 
too  early.  Suificient  plants  may  certainly  be  raised  in 
a  box  of  light  soil,  placed  on  a  gentle  hotbed  where 
only  a  few  are  required,  but,  like  all  other  young- 
seedlings  of  the  same  class,  they  are  much  the  best 
when  sSwn  in  a  prepared  frame.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  I  find  it  much  the  best  plan  to  prepare  a 
o-entle  hotbed  of  leaves,  surfaced  with  6  inches  of 
soil  The  seeds,  if  sown  thinly  in  drills,  vege- 
tate exenly  and  grow  away  kindly  without  any 
fear  of  dkmping'^  of  the  stems.  The  seedhngs 
are  pricked  out  as  soon  as  ready,  to  finally  prepare 
them  for  future  planting.  A  later  sowing  may  take 
nlace  three  weeks  hence  on  a  warm  border  in  the 
open  air.  Eclipse,  when  procured  true  to  name, 
w'ill  form  a  good  succession  to  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant. 

Autumn  Broccoli.— In  speaking  of  autumn 
Broccoli,  I  naturally  refer  to  Veitch's  Self-protect- 
in"-  and  although  some  people  are  ready  to  aver 
that  it  is  a  CauliUower  more  than  a  Broccoli,  yet 
it  may  be  relied  upon  by  making  two  or  three  suc- 
1  cessional  sowings,   enabling  a   supply  to  be  well 
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maintained  until  Cliristmas  wliere  tlie  later  plants 
are  adequately  protected.  Although  during  early 
springs  and  in  favourable  districts  plants  suffi- 
ciently early  may  be  had  by  sowing  in  the  open  ;ur 
early  in  March,  yet  I  find  it  much  the  best  system 
to  raise  a  batch  of  plants  under  glass  and  prick  off 
as  recommended  for  the  autumn  Cauliflower.  This 
course  should  certainly  be  relied  upon  on  cold  soils 
and  late  districts.  Another  sowing  about  the 
middle  of  March  in  the  open  air  will  provide  a  good 
succession.  By  drawing  the  earliest  of  these  for 
a  first  planting,  the  smaller  plants  may  bs  left 
to  gain  strength  for  later  work.  Leaving  these 
smaller  plants  does  away  with  another  sowing. 
The  earlier  raised  plants  under  glass  must  not  be 
coddled  in  any  way,  as  very  often  the  abuse  of  the 
system  is  the  cause  of  weakly  and  drawn  plants 

A.  Young. 


BARE  PLACES. 


There  should  be  no  bare  place.s  in  a  garden) 
except  those  which  must  necessarily  occur  be- 
tween the  plants  in  a  flower  Ijorder,  and  those 
should  only  be  in  wintei'.  In  summer  peren- 
nials grow  .so  fast  that  all  interstices  are  speedily 
tilled  up,  unless  the  plants  have  been  put  too 
far  apart.  Nc)  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  why 
old  -  fashioned  ribbon  border.s  were  at  one 
time  so  much  liked  was  because  the  plants  of 
which  they  were  composed  became  so  thoroughly 
massed  together,  that  no  earth  was  visible. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  tlie  bright- 
ness and  beauty  of  ribbon  borders  and  carpet 
bedding,  but  they  have  been  rightly  condemned 
nevertheless,  as  opposed  to  true  taste  in  flower 
gardening,  because  the  interest  and  beauty  of 
the  plant  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  mere  shade  of 
colour  which  it  produces  by  the  side  of  other 
brilliantly  coloured  flowers  like  itself.  Our 
plants  should  be  liked  for  themselves,  for  their 
individual  characteristics  and  peculiarities,  their 
dift'erent  times  of  flowering,  their  mode  of 
growth,  their  old  associations  coujding  them 
perhaps  witli  other  gardens  and  otlier  places 
far  away — Swiss  valleys  or  rocky  hills.  It  is 
thus  that  the  true  gardener  will  enjoy  his  gar- 
den, not  merely  because  it  glows  with  many 
coloured  hues  massed  together,  till  all  the  indi- 
vidualities of  the  plants  are  lost  sight  of  in  the 
brilliant  spectacle  which  almost  dazzles  the  eye. 

Ba  -e  places,  liowever,  are  an  eyesore,  and  there- 
fore we  should  take  care  to  avoid  them.  In  the 
old  beJdingdays  it  was  sujiposed  to  be  a  natural 
necessity  that  late  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
sliould  be  characterised  by — well,  the  best  word 
to  describe  it  is  desolation — dreary,  bare  earth. 
Summer  came  with  its  wealth  of  flowers,  a  per- 
fect blaze  of  them,  but  the  prolonged  winter 
was  to  be  dreary.  Now  if  there  must  be  more 
bare  places  in  winter  than  in  summer,  the  best 
gardener  cannot  help  that,  yet  even  in  the 
darkest  time  there  is  something  which  may  give 
interest,  and  January  brings  quite  a  repletion 
of  Snowdrops,  Aconites,  Hepaticas,  and  Irises, 
and  from  that  month  onward  the  outdoor  gar- 
den begins  to  aftbrd  ever-increasing  interest. 

But  though  we  may  succeed  in  getting  rid  of 
too  much  bare  space  in  the  flower  Ijorders,  there 
are  still  ajit  to  be  places  where  mother  earth  as- 
serts herself  in  a  very  ugly  fashion.  It  has  been 
said,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  true,  that  nothing 
will  grow  under  Beech  trees,  and  consequently 
tlie  ground  underneath  such  a  tree  is  often 
found  to  be  bare.  A  Beech  tree  is  a  beautiful 
object  ;  its  foliage  is  more  graceful  and  spreads 
into  more  ample  shades  of  green  than  that  of 
any  other  of  our  forest  trees.  A  Copper  Beech,  as 
th'j  dark  variety  is  often  called,  gives  a  wonder- 
ful c<uitrast  in  its  rich  colouring  to  the  usual 
green  of  other  forest  trees.  Moreover,  the  roots 
of  Beech  ti-ees  have  :v.\  artistic  be.iuty  all  their 


own,  so  that  a  grove  of  Beech  trees,  bare  under- 
neath, the  shade,  as  wo  usually  find  it,  seems 
to  be  all  the  more  graceful  for  that  very  reason, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  hide  the  rustic 
beauty  of  the  great  spreading  roots,  feeling  out, 
as  it  were,  for  a  strong  hold  whereby  to  grasp 
the  earth  and  sustain  the  giant  tree  above. 
How  often  liave  we  all  stood  and  admired  the 
loveline.ss  of  a  Beech  grove  as  it  is  depicted  by 
the  pencil  of  Vicat  Cole,  or  some  other  master 
painter  of  our  forest  trees.  But  those  are 
Beech  trees  growing  together  in  a  grove  or  by 
some  shady  lane  ;  I  am  thinking  of  a  solitary 
specimen,  growing  in  the  corner  of  the  lawn  or 
by  the  drive  ujj  to  the  house.  In  the  latter  place 
especially  bare  earth  is  not  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
and  somehow  or  other  it  ought  to  be  covered. 

Ivy  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  best  resources 
for  covering  bare  banks  of  earth.  It  is  quick- 
growing  and  very  j^rett.y  in  its  mode  of  growth. 
Tlio  long  trailing  shoots  of  Ivy  are  singularly 
picturesque,  and  when  growing  on  a  bank 
they  push  themselves  forward  and  break  the 
smoother  surface  witli  their  pointed  branches. 
The  great  enemy  to  such  a  bank  of  Ivy  is  the 
gardener's  perpetual  broom  sweeping  amongst 
the  young  leaves  to  their  great  detriment.  The 
gardener  has  not  always  an  eye  to  the  pictur- 
esque, but  he  almost  always  has  an  eye  to  neat- 
ness, because  it  means  saving  much  trouble  if 
leaves  are  not  allowed  to  blow  about  at  their 
own  sweet  will  and  have  afterwiirds  to  be 
sought  for  and  picked  uj).  So  when  the  leaves 
of  the  Beech  trees  fall  upon  the  banks  on  which 
they  are  growing,  the  gardener  pursues  them 
ruthlessly  with  his  broom  until  tliey  are  routed 
out  of  their  nestling  places  among  the  Ivj'. 
But,  alas  1  the  Ivy  sprigs  are  all  damaged  by 
the  relentless  brushing  up,  and  it  is  long  before 
they  resume  their  wonted  smooth  and  happy 
appearance.  I  shall  never  forget  the  aggrieved 
face  with  which  a  gardener  once  informed  me 
that  his. master  had  forbidden  all  sweeping  u[). 

For  the  lienefit  of  the  Ivy  bank,  no  doubt 
the  broom  should  never  be  seen.  I  know  many 
banks  where  probably  nothing  could  be  [ler- 
suaded  to  grow  but  Ivy,  one  especially  near  a 
church,  precipitous,  ugly  in  itself,  but  beauti- 
ful now  because  clothed  with  pretty  pointed- 
leaved  Ivy,  which  would  be  always  let  alone  but 
for  decorators,  who  find  its  lovely  s|jrigs  useful 
f(jr  decorating  font  or  jjulpit.  But  Ivy  is  not 
the  only  thing  which  will  grow  under  Beech 
trees.  Early  spring  bulbs  will  do  well  there.  I 
find  that  Snowdr(.ips,  Crocuses  and  Tulips  can 
all  be  made  to  grow  and  flourish  under  Beeches. 
They  come  so  early,  that  their  flowers  have 
passed  away  before  the  leaves  aljove  have  come 
out  to  throw  too  much  shade  over  them,  and  the 
bulbs  will  ripen  and  go  on  from  year  to  year  if 
left  alone.  Crocus  roots  become  smaller  if  so 
treated  year  by  year  and  require  renewing  with 
larger  roots,  but  they  also  increase  in  number 
by  seed  ;  so  that  for  a  while,  at  all  events,  they 
will  continue  to  grow  and  increase.  Cyclamens 
will  also  grow  well  and  look  well  among  the 
spreading  roots  of  the  Beech.  Another  thing 
which  does  well  in  the  shade,  and  will  do  nicely 
to  cover  bare  places  caused  by  it,  is  the  Peri 
winkle,  both  large  and  small.  The  small  or 
le.sser  Periwinkle  (Vinca  minor)  looks  extremely 
jn-etty  randiling  about  in  shady  hedges,  and  it 
grciws  with  me  under  Beeches.  The  varieg.ated 
kind  is  a  pretty  variety.  The  large  pale"  lilue 
flowers  of  the  greater  Periwinkle  are  very  prett\-, 
and  though  they  do  not  expand  quite  so  early 
as  those  of  Vinca  minor  (which  will  flower  in 
March),  they  come  in  May,  and  their  blue  stars 
are  exceedingly  effective  on  a  bank. 

Another  plant  which  is  not  used  nearly  so 
much  in  gardens  as  it  might  be  is  the  large- 


flowered  St.  John's  Wort  (Hy]>ericum  caly- 
cinum).  This  is  a  very  lieautiful  trailing  shrub 
familiar  to  most  people,  as  it  is  often  planted  to 
make  a  cover  for  pheasants  and  rabbits  under 
shrubs.  Its  large,  .starry,  lirilliaut  yellow 
flowers  with  their  hundreds  of  stamens  are  mo.st 
attractive.  Whenever  a  bare  place  in  the  gar- 
den is  large  enough,  surely  this  is  the  very 
plant  to  cover  it,  for  in  autumn  it  will  give 
plenty  of  its  conspicuous  flowers. 

The  above  plants  being  trailers  will  rapidly 
cover  a  bank.  Primroses  are  supposed  to  grow 
in  the  sh.ade,  and  so  they  will  along  with  many 
I  ither  things,  but  they  will  m  it  dc  i  to  cover  a  bare 
jilace  such  as  I  have  been  supposing  to  exist  in 
the  garden.  Neither  will  Ferns  do  well  under 
a  Beech  tree.  Corydalis  lutea  seems  more 
capable  of  resisting  the  combined  disadvantages 
of  drip  from  the  branches  and  deep  shade. 
Tliis  Corydalis  is  an  exceedingly  hardy  plant, 
and  a  most  persevering  one  in  its  efforts  to  live 
and  thrive  under  all  circumstances.  It  will 
sometimes  clothe  a  dry  wall  with  enormous 
hanks  of  growth,  covered  in  summer  with  its 
pretty  little  yellow  flowers.  It  will  grow  in 
shade.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  will 
grow  well  enough  to  be  worth  trying.  I  am 
experimenting  upon  it  on  a  particularly  difficult 
bare  place — hard,  dry,  shady,  and  yet  hammered 
from  time  to  time  with  drip  from  the  trees 
above.  A  Gloucestershire  Pahson. 
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PLATE   845. 

EHODODENDEO^'  CERES.* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  numer- 
ous beautiful  hybrid  Khododendrons  raised 
in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  at  Chelsea.  Its  history  is  given  in  the 
following  note  from  Mr.  John  Heal,  the 
raiser  of  most  of  the  hybrids  and  crosses 
of  Malayan  Ehododendrons  distributed  by 
Messrs.  Veitcli: — 

R.  Ceres  is  a  hybrid  between  two  distinct  spe- 
cies, namely,  R.  Teysmanni  and  R.  javanicum,  the 
former  being  the  mother.  The  seeds  were  sown  in 
July.  188(),  and  from  them  we  obtained  several  dis- 
tinct kinds  besides  that  named  R.  Ceres,  which  did 
not  flower  until  September,  IsiH.  It  is  a  grand 
addition  to  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  ;  indeed,  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  yet  raised,  the 
habit  of  the  plant  being  dwarf  and  compact,  the 
trusses  large,  and  the  flowers  well  formed,  of  good 
substance  and  rich  in  coloiir.  We  find  all  the  hy- 
brids and  crosses,  of  which  R.  Teysmanni  is  one  of 
the  parents,  are  exceptional  in  their  habit  of  flower- 
ing early  and  growing  freely.  I  have  four  of  them 
now  in  flower  m  -1-inch  pots.  R.  Teysmanni  itself 
is  not  a  first-rate  garden  plant,  the  flowers  being 
reflexed  and  the  trusses  small,  but  for  cross-breed- 
ing it  has  proved  one  of  the  very  best. 

The  exquisite  character  of  this  Rhododen- 
dron is  quite  clear  from  the  coloured  plate 
herewith.  The  flowers  shown  at  the  Drill 
Hall  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  September  last 
were  so  fine,  that  the  committee  awarded 
them  a  first-class  certificate — a  distinction 
not  often  given  to  a  hybriil  llhododendron. 
The  parents  of  R.  Ceres  have  been  most  pro- 
lific in  good  hybrids.  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  August  last 
there   is    a   most   interesting    and    important 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Miss  Low  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery,  at  Chelsea,  September  28,  1891- 
Lithographed  aiid  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeynd. 
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liapei-  on  "  Hybrid  RhoJoJondroiis  ''  by  llic 
Kcv.  Professor  G.  Henslow,  F.L.S.,  in  which 
ilie  whole  of  tlie  hybrids  raised  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons  are  tabulated  according  to 
their  parentage,  forms  and  colours  of  flowers, 
form  of  leaf,  tte.  This  paper  ought  to  be 
consulted  by  all  who  are  interested  in  these 
valuable  garden  jilants. 

R.  JAVANICUM  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Sumatra.  Java,  and  the  Celebes,  wheie  it 
forms  a  large  shi-ub  with  leaves  6  inches  long  by 
IJ  inches  wide  and  terminal  umbels  of  rose,  orange, 
or  briclc-red  flowers,  each  between  2  inches  and  3 
inches  in  diameter.  The  form  generally  known  in 
cultivation  has  shorter  leaves  and  yellow-orange 
flowers.  It  was  introduced  liy  Messrs.  Kollisson  in 
1S47  from  Java,  and  was  figured  in  the  Hotanicul 
Maaazmc,  t.  48:i(i.  This  species  is  the  parent  of 
the  first  hybrid  raised  in  this  section  of  the  genus, 
viz..  Princess  Royal,  R.  jasminiflorum  being  the 
other  parent.  This  hybrid  was  crossed  with  other 
•species  and  gave  rise  to  numerous  beautiful  kinds, 
of  which  Duchess  of  Teck,  jasminiflorum  carmi- 
natura.  Princess  Alexandra,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and 
Excelsior  are  examples  ;  in  fact,  R.  javanicuni  t)lood 
is  present  in  by  far  the  major  portion  of  the  hybrids 
raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

R.  Tbysmanni  is  a  native  of  Penang  and  Suma- 
tra. It  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from 
Penang  and  exhibited  in  flower  by  them  for  the 
first  time  in  March,  1885,  when  it  was  awarded  a 
certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
following  note  appeared  at  that  time  in  The  Gar- 
den :  "  This  Rhododendron  is  an  introduced  spe- 
cies, though  at  first  sight  one  would  take  it  for  a 
beautiful  Javanese  hybrid.  It  has  canary-yellow 
flowers,  not  so  big  as  those  of  the  hybrids,  but  good 
in  form.  It  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  de- 
parture among  greenhouse  Rhododendrons."  This 
surmise  has  been  realised  by  Jlr.  Heal,  for  already 
we  have  as  the  result  of  crossing  R.  Teysmanni 
with  other  species  and  hybrids,  a  considerable 
number  of  first-rate  and  distinct  kinds,  numbering 
about  thirty,  named  and  unnamed.  Amongst  these 
are  Czarina,  The  Queen,  Ai-temis,  Primrose,  Imogene, 
Portia,  Aspasia  and  others. 

The  other  species  used  in  the  production 
of  this  valuable  race  of  greenhouse  lihodo- 
ilendron,=,  beside.s  the  two  already  named,  are 
the  following:  R.  Brookeanum  var.  graoile, 
introduced  from  JJorneo  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in 
18.3.5,  has  straw-yellow  flowers  of  good 
size.  E.  jasmiiiirtoruni,  another  Veitchian 
introduction  in  1S49  from  Malacca,  where  it 
forms  a  small  shrub,  has  oval  leaves  about 
2  inches  long  and  terminal  umbels  of  long- 
tubed  i)ure  white  flowers  with  pink  anthers. 
It.  Lobbi,  a  Uornean  species,  named  in  heii- 
our  of  Mr.  Lobb,  Messrs.  Veitch's  collector, 
forms  a  shrub  8  feet  high  with  lanceolate 
leaves  3  inches  long,  and  terminal  heads  of 
crimson  flowers,  each  fully  3  inches  lon^^  in 
the  tube  and  an  inch  across  the  limb.  E. 
malayanuni,  a  large  shrub,  with  lanceolate 
leaves  3  inches  to  4  inches  long  and  few- 
flowered  umbels  of  deep  red,  small  flowers, 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from  Su- 
matra in  1854;  there  is  a  figure  of  it  in  the 
liiitmimd  3Ii(;/,i-i)/.(>,  t.  G045.  E.  multicolor 
forms  a  compact  shrub,  with  small  leaves  and 
small  flowers,  each  about  an  inch  across  and 
coloured  lemon.  The  variety  Curtisi  has 
crimson  flowers. 

It  is  noteworthy  tliat  all  these  species 
belong  to  a  distinct  section  of  the  genus. 
Hooker  groujiing  them  under  the  name  of 
Vireya.     They   appear   to   cross  freely  with' 


each  ullicr,  but  not  with  other  sections,  such 
as  the  Himalayan  species  and  the  true  Aza- 
leas. There  arc  two  recorded  exceptions, 
however,  viz.,  E.  Aucklandi  x  Princess 
Royal  produced  a  hybrid  named  Pearl,  and 
E.  indico-javanicum,  which  was  the  result  of 
crossing  Lord  Wolseley  and  the  common 
white  Azalea  indica.  It  is  remarkahle  that 
this  liybrid  shows  scarcely  any  traces  of  the 
Azalea  either  in  its  flowers  or  leaves. 

Viewed  from  a  purely  horticultural  stand- 
point, these  Javanese  Pin  dodeiidronsare  the 
most  valuable  addition  to  indoor  plants  made 
in  recent  years.  In  their  perpetual  flowering 
nature  they  have  no  equal,  except  perhaps  the 
zonal  Pelargonium.  Messrs.  Veitch  exhi- 
bited a  tray  of  blooms  of  their  hybrids  at 
every  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  1890.  I  know  from  experience 
that  with  a  collection  of  about  a  score  of 
plants  one  may  Iiave  these  flowers  in  the 
greenhouse  all  the  year  round.  A  character 
peculiar  to  this  section  of  Rhododendrons  is 
that  of  having  trus.ses  of  open  flowers,  buds 
just  formed  and  young  growing  shoots  all 
upon  the  same  plant  simidtanoously.  The 
plants  are  easily  multiplied  from  cuttings, 
shoots  a  foot  long  rooting  freely  in  bottom- 
heat.  They  bear  hard  cutting,  and  will 
break  into  new  growth  on  the  oldest  wood  if 
kept  moist  and  close  in  spring.  Although 
the  plants  will  live  and  grow  in  an  ordinary 
cool  greenhouse  temperature,  they  are  inuch 
happier  in  a  house  wherein  the  temperature 
in  winter  doi  s  not  fall  below  50°.  They 
prefer  a  moist  atmosphere,  too,  with  plenty 
of  syringing  in  warm  weather.  They  do  best 
in  a  mixture  of  two  paits  good  peat  to  one 
part  turfy  loam  and  plenty  of  sand. 

When  at  their  best  in  flower  the  plants 
may  bo  taken  into  an  ordinary  conservatory 
or  into  a  room  indoors.  The  blooms  remain 
fresh  a  long  time  if  cut  and  placed  in  water. 

W.  W. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

LATE  PLANTING. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  best  time  to 
jjlant  fruit  trees  is  in  the  late  autumn  or  early 
winter  months.  These  seasons  may,  how- 
ever, be  anticipated  when  the  trees  to  be 
moved  are  on  the  place,  but  when  they  have  to 
be  procured  from  a  distance  the  case  is  very 
difterent,  too  hasty  removal  frequently  ending 
in  the  shrivelling  of  the  .young  wood.  When 
got  in  early  and  well,  the  roots  that  have  been 
cut  over  usually  form  a  callus,  and  in  some  in- 
stances either  fresh  fibres  or  root-buds  are 
formed  before  all  activity  ceases,  and  in  any  case 
the  check  of  removal  lias  been  jjartly  recovered 
from,  a  fairly  strong  early  growth  being  the 
natural  consequence  in  the  spring.  Now  it 
happens  that  from  various  causes  the  planting 
is  delayed  till  either  the  ground  is  in  a  cold, 
badly  saturated,  or  perhajjs  frost-bound  state, 
and  the  trees  have  to  be  laid  in  by  the  heels 
till  the  conditions  are  altered  considerably  for 
the  better.     The  month  of  February    in    1801 


was  singularly  favourable  to  lato  planting,  tin 
never  before,  probably,  was  the  soil  in  such 
a  wellrpulverised  and  comparatively  dry  state  so 
early  in  the  year.  This  admitted  of  thousands 
of  trees  and  bushes  that  had  been  laid  in  by 
their  heels  being  got  in  inider  mo.st  favourable 
conditions,  and  recently,  on  going  through  a 
large  fruit  farm  with  a  view  to  assess  the  im- 
proved value  of  the  stock  generally,  it  was  seen 
that  the  trees  and  bushes  jjlanted  in  February 
had  made  as  good  progress  as  those  planted 
luesumably  at  a  more  favourable  period.  All 
had  made  very  satisfactory  progress,  a  showery 
summer  naturally  suiting  them  well,  though  it 
does  not  follow  that  trees  and  bushes  got  in  on 
the  same  place  this  February  or  March  will 
again  succeed  as  well  as  those  planted  last  No- 
vember, especially  seeing  that  a  considerable 
number  were  only  received  this  month.  Trees 
and  bushes  laid  in  not  too  thickly  by  the  heels, 
the  roots  being  well  surrounded  by  light  and 
not  too  jioor  and  dry  soil,  seem  to  have  the 
power  of  forming  fresh  root-fibres  more  surely 
than  is  the  case  with  those  actually  planted,  and 
if  carefully  handled  and  ]ilanted,  tlie  roots  being 
covered  with  some  of  the  finest  and  best  of  the 
soil,  they  rarely  fail  to  do  well.  Where  late 
planting  has  failed,  it  may  in  most  instances  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  of  their  being  only  newly 
dug  up,  the  roots,  in  addition  to  being  thus  mu- 
tilated, being  also  unduly  exposed  to  cold  dry- 
ing winds,  and  as  a  consequence  top-growth 
commences  before  the  roots  are  even  healed 
over,  let  alone  being  in  a  position  to  contribute 
to  the  contiiuiation  of  a  healthy  progress.  The 
necessity  for  the  roots  to  be  callused  over  or 
root-buds  to  be  formed  well  in  advance  of  leafy 
growth  is  very  marked  in  tlie  case  of  all  cuttings 
of  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  and  is  nearly  as  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  young  and  not  very  strongly 
rooted  trees. 

Nurserymen  and  those  market  growers  who 
raise  many  of  their  own  trees  may  more  safely 
resort  to  late  transplanting,  and,  in  fact,  the 
former  have  of  necessity  to  do  very  much  of  it 
any  time  after  the  planting  season  may  be  said 
t(j  be  over.  When  done  well  and  carefully,  as 
before  hinted,  these  late-moved  trees  seem  to 
suft'er  but  little,  but  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
trees  that  have  been  spoilt  by  being  roughly 
and  late  transplanted.  As  a  rule  we  do  not 
want  to  be  supplied  with  trees  badly  stunted 
in  growth.  Opening  small  holes  in  much- 
trampled  or  water-logged  ground,  cramiiing  the 
roots  in  these  and  covering  with  heavy  lumps  of 
soil  is  a  very  sure  way  of  spoiling  young  trees; 
yet  that  is  often  done.  The  least  that  can  be 
done  in  either  home  or  trade  nurseries  is  to 
prepare  ground  by  early  and  roughly  digging  it 
some  months  in  advance  of  the  late  planting 
period,  and  this  being  done,  there  can  then  be 
no  possible  excuse  for  faulty  planting.  If  the 
shallow  trenches  or  stations  cannot  be  got  into 
a  well-pulverised  state,  then  ought  the  tree 
roots  to  be  surrounded  with  fine  compost, 
brought,  if  need  be,  a  considerable  distance  for 
the  purpose.  Thus  treated,  the  trees  are  cer- 
tain to  make  better  progress  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case,  let  the  weather  subsequently 
experienced  be  what  it  may,  and  what  is  also  of 
great  importance,  they  can  be  moved  very  much 
better  the  following  planting  season. 

In  the  case  of  private  gardens  where  trans- 
planting has  yet  to  be  done,  it  will  usually  be 
found  that  this  can  he  most  successfully 
achieved  by  deferring  it  till  the  buds  are  cm  the 
point  of  bursting.  At  this  time  if  the  roots  are 
not  actually  moving,  they  are  not  long  before 
they  do  so,  and  the  conditions  generally  seem 
favourable  to  the  quick  healing  of  wounds  and 
,a   formation  of  fresh  root-fibres,      Not   unfre- 
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quently  wliun  December  and  Janiuiry  planting 
is  practised  many  uf  the  roots  fail  to  callus,  ami 
several  weeks'  exposure  to  cold,  wet  surrouiid- 
iugs  ends  in  the  [jartial  decay  of  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  a  feeble  start  being  the  sure 
result  of  this.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  choice 
in  the  matter,  transplanting  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  should  either  take  place  late  in  the 
autumn  or  else  just  when  the  buds  are  bursting. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Cherries,  and 
Plums  1  have  moved  successfully  wlien  the  top- 
growth  was  commencing,  and  tlie  three  former 
have  received  no  very  jierceptible  check  even 
when  in  full  flower.  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants, again,  transplant  surely  almost  up  to  the 
flowering  period,  but  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
I  have  never  yet  seen  what  can  he  done  in  the 
way  of  moving  Pear  and  Ajiple  trees  thus  far 
advanced  in  growth.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
point  out  that  more  than  ordinary  pains  should 
be  taken  at  such  a  late  period  in  saving  as  many 
root-fibres  as  possible  and  also  in  replanting. 
There  must  be  no  surrounding  the  roots  of  late 
transplanted  trees  with  either  poor  or  lumjiy 
soil,  but  they  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
little  prepared  comjiost.  Fresh  loam  with  a 
little  bone-meal,  wood  ashes,  and  fine  charred 
soil,  or  the  residue  of  a  garden  smother  added, 
or,  failing  these  latter  ingredients,  a  little  well- 
decayed  manure  or  leaf  soil  of  the  best  quality, 
all  tend  to  promote  and  foster  a  healthy  root 
action,  and  should  be  freely  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  garden  or  field  soil.  Late-moved  trees 
ought  to  be  well  attended  to  during  the  sum- 
mer, these  being  the  first  to  suffer  from  drought. 
Therefore,  mulch  early  with  either  strawy  ma- 
nure or  leaf  soil,  and  water  freely  when  dry, 
hot  weather  sets  in.  W.  I. 


ORCHARD  HOUSE  CULTURE.* 
The  cultivation  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  under 
glass  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  made  an 
enormous  stride  ;  the  horticultural  exhibitions 
all  over  the  country  show  that  a  very  great  de- 
velojiment  has  taken  place,  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  disadvantages  of  climate.  The  Peach, 
as  everyime  knows,  is  not  indigenous.  The 
habitat  is  generally  assigned  to  Persia.  The 
climate  of  Persia,  although  very  hot  in  summer, 
is  very  cold  in  winter,  and  this  is  exactly  suited 
to  the  Peach  ;  the  tree  is  a  rampant  grower  in 
most  climates,  and  requires  an  intense  and  dry 
cold  in  winter  to  induce  it  to  rest.  You  have, 
no  doubt,  oljserved  how  easily  it  is  excited  to 
growth  l)y  our  damp  and  sometimes  warm  win- 
ters wlien  out  of  doors.  I  make  these  remarks 
to  show  that  the  dry  air  of  an  orchard  house 
conduces  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
tree.  I'util  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  glass, 
Peach  growing  was  carried  on  in  houses  with 
movable  sashes  glazed  with  4-inch  squares  and 
containing  as  much  tindier  as  glass  ;  in  a  very 
few  yeai-s  these  lights  became  dim  anil  dingy  ; 
the  glass  itself  was  of  very  bad  quality,  and 
dust  would  accumulate  in  spite  of  the  gardener's 
care.  It  is  now  difficult  to  understand  how 
good  fruit  was  produced  at  all  under  these  con- 
ditions, and  the  abidition  of  the  duty  was  a  real 
relief  to  the  gardener.  To  tlie  nurseryman  de- 
sirous that  his  sorts  should  be  correctly  named, 
it  was  invaluable.  The  most  extensive  nur- 
series liad  scarcely  wall  room  enough  to  grow 
the  number  of  trees  required  for  securing  scions, 
and  I  am  afraid  there  was  therefore  a  good  deal 
of  confusicin  in  the  names  of  sorts.  As  these 
were  limited,  the  evil  was,  perhaps,  not  .so  very 
great. 

*  Papar  rea,d  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  at  the  Fruit  Con- 
ference at  Manchester,  October  20-23,  1891- 


About  the  year  184!),  njy  father,  recognising 
the  great  value  of  exactitude  in  nomenclature, 
and  desiring  to  grow  his  own  Peaches,  con- 
structed a  rough  glass  shed  with  the  new  glass, 
dejjarting  entirely  from  the  old  system  of  sliding 
sa.shes.  The  shed  was  a  lean-to,  and  built  with 
fixed  raftei-s  20  inches  apart,  with  sliding 
shutters  in  the  back  and  front.  <  )f  coiu'se,  he 
\\-as  told  that  tlie  trees  would  burn,  that  the 
draught  would  kill  them,  and  other  evils  would 
occur,  and  he  was  rather  nervous  as  to  the 
result.  Instead  of  losing  his  trees  they  flourished 
exceedingly,  and  he  soon  saw  tlie  iiii])ortance  of 
the  dry  air  and  brilliant  sunshine.  His  expecta- 
tions were  more  than  realised,  and  he  began  to 
extend  the  culture  without,  I  think,  being  at  all 
aware  of  the  inijiortance  of  the  experiment  on 
the  future  of  fruit  cultivation  in  England.  After 
the  rough  shed  he  toiik  counsel  with  his  garden 
architect,  liuilder  and  carpenter,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  very  intelligent  labourer,  and  built 
a  span-roof  on  the  same  priucii)le  of  fixed  raf  tei-s 
and  large  squares.  The  first  shed  was  supported 
by  Larch  poles  .sawn  in  half.  Larch  being  very 
cheap  at  that  time,  and  the  span-roof  was  built 
in  the  same  fashion,  but  20  feet  wide,  12  feet 
in  the  centre  to  the  ridge  jJole,  and  5  feet  high 
at  the  sides.  This  house,  from  the  abundance 
of  light  and  the  thorough  ventilation  (the 
ventilators  being  deal  planks  on  hinge.s,  running 
the  length  of  the  house  on  both  sides),  was  a 
still  greater  success,  and  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  cultivators  who  were  discon- 
solate from  rejjeated  failures  of  the  crops  on 
walls. 

As  the  original  houses  were  quickly  filled 
with  trees,  more  were  required,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  and  .somewhat  eraliellish 
the  first  idea  of  a  rough  orchard  house,  and  to 
devise  a  .structure  which  should  meet  the  claims 
of  the  kitchen  garden  and  the  ornamental  fruit 
house.  The  next  was  a  span-roof,  14  feet  at 
the  ridge  pole,  24  feet  wide,  and  100  feet 
long,  and  this  size,  I  think,  is  the  most  con- 
venient. The  length,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  builder  ;  it  may  be  half  a  mile  if 
he  likes.  The  points  to  be  gained  are  complete 
ventilation  and  as  much  sunshine  as  our  climate 
will  afl'ord.  A  house,  100  feet  long,  of  the 
above  width,  built  in  the  year  1855,  has  jiro- 
duccd  annually  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years 
from  3r)()0  to  4000  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  a 
result  which,  I  venture  to  .say,  would  not  be 
given  by  any  wall  built  at  the  same  cost — 
namely,  .£140,  the  original  cost  of  the  honse, 
the  harvest  of  fruit  extending  from  the  begin- 
ning of  July  to  the  first  week  in  October.  The 
work  being  carried  on  under  shelter,  the  gar- 
dener does  not  reap  the  plentiful  crop  of  chil- 
blains and  the  certain  future  of  rheumatism 
conse(|ueiit  upon  nailing  and  pruning  wall  trees 
in  the  inclement  early  spring  of  our  climate.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  say  that  the  work  is  carried 
on  withcuit  expense,  liut  I  maintain  that  this  is 
am]ily  compensated  for  by  the  increased  and 
continual  producticm  of  fruit,  and  the  great 
pleasure  ati'orded  by  the  dry  atmosphere  through- 
out the  winter  and  spring. 

Since  the  permanent  establishment  of  orchard 
house  culture,  the  question  of  plantcd-out  trees 
versus  potted  trees  has  often  been  agitated. 
For  my  own  part,  having  given  the  planted-out 
trees  a  thorough  trial,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
[lotted  trees  are  superior.  There  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  restraining  trees  planted  out.  The 
Peach  naturally  grows  very  vigorously  in  a  dry 
climate  and  does  not  submit  to  root-iiruning. 
In  many  places  the  soil  is  not  suitalile  ;  but 
those  who  object  to  the  constant  labour  of 
watering  can  pursue  a  modified  sj'stein  with  the 
greatest  advantage.     This  consists  in  the   em- 


ployment of  peiforated  pots,  the  perforations, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  being  made  about  4 
inches  from  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  carried 
round.  The  pot  being  sunk  in  the  border  be- 
low the  perforations  during  the  summer,  the 
roots  will  push  through  these  holes  into  the 
surrounding  soil,  and  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
trees  are  repotted,  these  roots  can  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  ]iot  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
the  tree.  For  growing  for  market,  when  quan- 
tity as  well  as  quality  is  desired,  and  the  soil 
is  thoroughly  well  suited,  it  is  possible  that 
more  fruit  may  be  produced  by  planted-out 
trees  ;  but  of  this  I  am  quite  sure,  that  more 
fruit  will  be  ripe  at  the  same  time  than  it  is 
possible  for  a  private  family  to  consume  ;  it  will 
be,  therefore,  necessary  to  find  a  ready  market 
for  the  surplus. 

I  will,  however,  take  both  systems.  When  I 
speak  of  planted-out  trees,  I  do  not  mean  trees 
trained  to  trellises,  but  trees  planted  with  un- 
trained heads,  like  Apples,  or  orchard  trees, 
and  allowed  to  form  round  heads,  the  starting 
point  of  the  branches  being  about  5  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  will  give,  in  a  house  14  feet 
high  in  the  centre,  about  0  feet  of  space  for  the 
head  of  the  tree,  which  should  always  be  kept 
about  2  feet  or  more  below  the  glass. 

The  tendency  of  the  Peach  is  to  excessive 
growth  until  checked  liy  the  production  of  fruit. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  rigorously  check 
those  shoots  which  grow  with  superabundant 
vigour.  To  eflect  this  without  disturbing  the 
balance  of  the  tree,  and  causing  a  quantity  of 
small  shoots,  the  leaves  should  be  removed  from 
these  strong-growing  shoots,  and  a  ring  made 
round  the  stem  ;  when  the  growth  of  the  lower 
branches  has  been  established,  these  shoots  may 
be  removed  altogether.  The  great  point  to  be 
settled  in  jiruning  standard  trees  is  that  they 
should  have  fiat  heads,  admitting  air  and  sun- 
shine. There  is  certain  to  be  fruit  enough, 
as  the  Peach  will  soon  destroy  itself  by  over- 
bearing if  allowed.  Another  great  point  in  the 
culture  of  ]ilaiited-out  trees  is  that  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow  should  be  as  hard  as  a  barn 
floor.  When  my  trees  were  jilanted,  now  about 
thirty  years  since,  this  was  stirred  to  the  depth 
of  about  2  feet  ;  manure  was  mixed  with  it  ; 
it  was  finally  trodden  down,  and  so  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since.  It  is  a  hard  calcareous  clay, 
solid  with  the  daily  tramjiing  of  the  workmen. 
Faggots  of  wood  have  Iieen  taken  from  the 
trees,  which  are  roughly  pruned  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  which  give  annually  large  crops  of 
fruit,  but  they  are  now,  liowever,  after  thirty 
years'  work,  showing  signs  of  old  age.  A  sur- 
face-dressing of  manure  is  given  to  them  annu- 
ally in  the  s{iring,  and  they  are  dosed  with 
water  about  once  a  week,  as  they  get  none  from 
the  .sky.  As  they  are  in  a  house  with  pot  trees, 
they,  of  course,  come  in  for  the  syringing.  Trees 
in  ])ots  are,  however,  the  best  for  amateurs  ; 
the  pots,  being  above  the  surface,  are  always 
absorbing  the  dry  warm  air  of  the  house,  and 
the  trees  seem  to  appreciate  this  condition.  My 
100-feet  hcmse,  which  I  am  now  describing,  and 
the  proportions  of  which,  I  think,  are  best 
adapted  for  the  supply  of  fruit  for  a  large 
family,  contains  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  alone 
l(i7  trees  —3]  pyramids,  from  S  feet  to  10  feet 
high,  in  IS-incli  pots,  ranged  in  three  rows 
down  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  70  half- 
•standards  and  bushes  on  both  sides,  ranged  in 
two  rows,  alternately,  the  pots  being  3  feet 
ajiart.  As  the  half-standards  are  about  5  feet 
high,  the  pots  are  partly  sunk  in  the  ground, 
but  not  plunged,  in  order  to  give  room  for  the 
heads  of  the  trees.  These  trees  are  intended 
for  permanent  summer  residents,  and  have,  as 
I  have  said  liefore,  produced  nearly  4000  fruit 
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aunuiiUy  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  will, 
I  hope,  do  the  same  again  foi'  some  time  yet. 
No»',  in  addition,   the  house  will  contain  and 
protect  against  frost  an  equal  number  of  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  all  of  which  can  be  re- 
moved to  the  open  air  .about  the  end  of  ]May,  as 
up  to  this  time    no   difficulty   will   be   felt  by 
overcrowding,   the  cultivation   being  itlentical, 
and    the   trees   will   not   have   made   sufficient 
growth  to  incommode  each  other.     I  thiak  the 
advantage  of   thus   utilising  an  orchard  house 
will  bo  at  once   seen,  as  sometimes  there  is  a 
general   wreck   of    outdoor   fruits,    and   entire 
destitution  can  Ije  thus  escaped.     For  gardens 
where  there  is  not  room  enough  for  24  feet  sjjan 
the  14  feet  will   be  found  very  productive  and 
manageable.   It  will  hold  two  rows  on  each  side, 
and  these  should  be  half-standards  and  bushes. 
Tiiere  will  be  the  same  convenience  for  shelter- 
ing trees  until  the   suunner,  and  in  every  re- 
spect (except  in  size)  the  houses  are  the  .same 
in  management.     There  remains  now  to  be  con- 
sidered the  third  form,  which  I  am  afraid  has 
caused    more   dis.i.ppoiutment   than  any  other, 
and  tliis  because  of  its  extreme  simplicity  and 
the  cibvious  facility  with  which  it  can  be  erected. 
Walled  gardens  are  plentiful  enough,  but  crops 
of  fruit  from  them  are  not  so  plentiful,  and  the 
often  disappointed  owner  of  such  a  wall,  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Orchard  House," 
had   a   solution  of  the  problem  suddenly  pre- 
sented to  him.     What  can  be  so  easy  as  fixing 
rafters  against  a  wall  and  covering  it  with  glass  .' 
There  is   the   front   protection    and    the    back 
wall,  and    the   thing    is    done.     It  looks  easy, 
and    the    house   when    finished    is    bright   and 
pleasant.     A  very  slight  increase   of   the  tem- 
perature outside  raises  the  interior  to  an  early 
summer  heat,  and  it  is  a  very  agreeable  lounge 
Unfortunately,  these  hopes  were  often  fallacious. 
The  builder  had  forgotten  the  main  point  ol  the 
orchard  house,  viz.,  thorougli  ventilation.     The 
angle  formed  at  the  base  of  the  back  wall  and 
the  area  of  the  floor  never  secured  or  provided 
a    complete   circulation,    consequently   the   air 
became  stagnant,    and  the    insect  pests   of    all 
glass    houses    soon     showed    their    ill-omened 
presence.     This  was  very  unfortunate  for  the 
system,  as  lean-to  houses  were  so  simple  ;  with 
boarded  sides  and  backs  the  ventilation  of  course 
could  be  amply  provided  for,  but  people  were 
often  unwilling  to  break  holes  into  brick  walls. 
This  difficulty  is  now,   I  am  glad  to  say,  easily 
removed  by  the  very  simple  plan  of  conveying 
air  from  the  outside  through  (3-incli  glazed  drain 
pipes  with  open  sockets  at  intervals  of  (j  feet. 
I  was  led  to  adopt  this  plau  by  the  difficulty  of 
ventilating  the    basement  of   a  lean-to  hou.'se  ; 
the  experiment    has    succeeded   perfectly,   and 
possesses  the  great  merit    of    economy.      The 
drain  pipes  are  not  dear,  and   can  be  laid  by 
any  labourer  at  the  trifling  cost  of  excavation, 
no   cement  being  required  :    a  slab  of  slate  or 
board   will  close  the  outer  ventilation,  and  all 
ingress  of  air  is  at  once   stopped.     The  great 
convenience  of  ventilating  thoroughly  in  windy 
weather  will  be  soon  appreciated  by  those  «ho 
try  this  .system.     The  lean-to  orchard  house,  14 
feet  wide,  will  take  four  rows  of  trees,  two  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  patli  ;  the  trees  on  the 
back  row  may  be  pyramids  or  half-standards,  as 
there  will  be  ample   head  room.      It   must  be 
understood  that  in  all  these  orchard  houses  the 
floors  must  not  be  paved,  concreted,  or  flagged. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  soil  shouM 
be    free    for     evaporation,     the    paths     beinw 
gravelled.     There  is  one  very  important  point 
in  the  construction  of  orchard  liouses,  and  that 
is  the  supply  of  water;  this  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  unless  it  can  easily  and  cheaply  be 
obtained,  it  would  be  useless  to  spend  money  in 


building,  as  the  work  would  be  hopeless.     The 
question  of  soil  must  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  orchard  house  cultivator,  as  upon  the  quality 
which  he  uses  will  depend  all,  or  much  of  liis 
success.     I  think  that  I  must  consider  myself 
fortunate  tliat  I  have  a  soil  in  which  the  Peach 
fruits  admirably,  and  this  is  a  calcareous  loam. 
\\  he:;  it  can  be  obtained  there  is  nothing  better. 
I  prepare  this  for  potting  by  throwing  it  in  a 
ridge  about  nine  months  before  using,  mixing  at 
the  time  of  ridging  about  one-third  of  its  bulk 
of  good  stable  manure,  and  about  a  month  before 
potting  this  soil  should  be  placed  in  a  dry  shed, 
another   third   of    well-decayed   manure   being 
again  mixed  with  it.     If  the  soil  is  very  tena- 
cious, calcareous  sand   is  an  excellent  material 
to  use  for  lessening  this  defect.     The  soil  being 
]3repared,  the  next  operation  is  the  potting,  and 
this  again,  although  apparently  a  very  simple 
operation,  requires  some  experience.   One  of  the 
most  fertile  causes  of  failure  in  the  early  days  of 
the  orchard  house  was  the  tendency  to  avoid  this 
hard  raniniing  ou  the  supposition  that  the  roots 
would  not  push   their  way  through  the  soil,  a 
notion   completely  erroneous.     The  pots  to  be 
used  for  orchard  house  trees  are  by  no  means 
toys,    being    from    11  inches    to  18  inches    in 
diameter,  according  to  the  size  and  age  of  the 
tree.     Good  drainage  must  be  provided,  other- 
wise the  soil  will  be  sour  ;  some  large  pieces  of 
broken  pots  must   therefore  be  placed    at  the 
bottom  ;  the    tree    should  not    be    too    deeply 
jiotted,  the    upper  roots  being   level  with    the 
rim.     Young  roots  will  always  rise  to  the  sur- 
face to  feed,  and  will  range  round  the  side  of 
the  pot,   showiug  the  extraordinary  attraction 
caused  by  the  warm  air  of  the  house.     Before  I 
leave  the  subject  I  may  here  give  the  materials 
used  for    surface-dressing,    another    important 
feature  of  pot  culture.     From  long  experience  I 
have  found  the  most  efficient  top-dressing,  if  it 
can  bo  obtained,  to  be  horse  manure  free  from 
straw  two- thirds,  kiln  du.st  (not  the  malt  combings) 
one-third  ;  sjiread  this  in  a  bed  about  0  inches 
or  9  inches  deep,  and  saturate  it  with  cesspool 
water  ;    use    it    the    day    after   mixing.     This 
mixture,  if   repeated  during  the  summer,  will 
be  found  in  the  autumn  as  full  of  small  roots  as 
a  peat  bed.     In  addition  to  this  surface-dress- 
ing, trees  that  are  bearing  a  full  crop  should  be 
watered  witli   li(iuid    manure   from   a   tank   as 
close  to  the  house  as  jjossible,  this  tank  being 
supplied  with  a  bag  of  soot  for  soaking,  some 
rusty   iron,  and    horse    manure  without   straw 
renewed  at  frequent  intervals  ;  the  necessity  of 
fi'equently  sui)plying   food  by   surface-dressing 
and  liquid  manure  is  evident,  the  property  of 
water  being  to  carry  ott'  the  salts  necessary  for 
the  trees.      While  treating  of  water  I  may  as 
well    refer  to    the    very  important    subject    of 
giving  water  to  the    trees,  and   common  sense 
will  suggest  the  mode  of  action.     There  is  no 
dew  and  no  water  from  the  sky,  and  the  .syringe 
must    therefore    sup]ily   the    deficiency.      This 
■should  be  done  morning  and  evening  while  the 
trees  'are  in  full  growtli.      Trees  out  of  doors, 
whether  in  bloom  or  not,  are  visited  by  showers 
during  the  spring,  and  are  not  harmed  by  the 
heavy    drenchings    tliey  occasionally    endure  ; 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
same  treatment  will  injure   them  under  glass. 
August  and  Septemljer  are  usually  dry  months, 
and  this  will  indicate  the  treatment.     The  loots 
must  not  be  allowed  to  dry,  but  they  should  not 
be  kept  in  a  puddle. 

Another  important  branch  of  orchard  house 
culture  is  the  pruning,  and  this  must  be  governed 
by  the  age  and  condition  of  the  tree.  If  he;dthy 
and  well  grown,  a  tree  that  will  ripen  from  four 
to  five  dozen  fruit  will  produce  blossoms  enough 
for  ten  times  this  quantity.     When  pruning  in 


winter  this  must  be  carefidly  borne  in  mind, 
and  the  shoots  reduced  to  a  reasonable  limit, 
care  Vicing  taken  to  prune  always  to  a  trijjle  or 
a  leaf-bud,  which  will  provide  the  fruiting 
branch  of  the  ensuing  year.  Many  varieties  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  apt  to  produce  long 
unfruitful  shoots,  as  there  are  sorts  of  equal 
quality  which  will  give  fruit  spurs  in  abundance. 
I  should  advise  the  cultivater  to  grow  these  and 
avoid  the  others  ;  this  is  a  point  wliich  will  be 
soon  understood  by  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  an  extensive  orchard  house,  and  the 
study  of  these  variations  will  soon  become  very 
interesting.  The  individuality  of  my  trees  is  of 
real  interest  to  the  manager,  and  the  knowledge 
of  these  peculiarities  is  of  great  value  to  the 
grower  for  market,  as  the  sorts  which  furnish 
abundant  fruit  spurs  and  wood  buds  require  less 
room  than  the  stragglers  ;  under  the  limited 
space  of  glass  every  inch  of  room  is  valuable. 
Pinching  or  nipping,  a  very  old  and  necessary 
practice,  must  be  done  while  the  shoots  are 
tender,  the  first,  wliich  is  the  most  important, 
being  performed  at  the  fifth  or  seventh  leaf  from 
the  base  of  tlie  shoot.  This  is  generally  prac- 
ticable early  in  May,  and  must  be  jjursued  ;it 
intervals  of  three  weeks  or  a  month  during  the 
early  summer,  the  object  being  to  equalise  and 
regulate  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

Pear  trees  under  glass  amply  repay  for  culti- 
vation, the  protection  from  spring  frosts  render- 
ing the  crop  a  certainty.    Grafted  on  the  Quince 
stock  the  trees  become  very  fruitful  and  dwarf, 
and  are  exceedingly  easy  to  cultivate.      After 
commencing  to   bear,  they  grow  very  little  and 
give  all  their  energy  to  the  fruit.     I  often  think 
that  their  cultivation  would  be  a  considerable 
source  of  profit,  but  for  this  purpose  none  but 
large  and  late   sorts   should  be  used,   such  as 
Doyenne  du  Coniice,  Marie    Louise,   Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,     Winter   Nelis,     Marie    Benoist, 
and  the  Easter  Beurre.     The  grower  would,  I 
think,  soon  find  customers  among  the  connois- 
sieurs  in  the  country.     The  most   inexpensive 
form  of  cultivation   is,  I    think,  that  of  u.sing 
jjerforated  pots  and  small  pyramids.     A  rough 
glass  ,shed,   100  feet  by  24  feet,  could  be  filled 
with  trees  about  18    inches    apart  ;  these  may 
remain    under   cover   until   about   the    end   of 
May,  or  at  all  events  until  the  danger  of  severe 
frost  has  passed,  the  young   fruit  of  the  Pear 
being  very  liable  to  injury  when  it  is  the  size  of 
a  small  Filbert.     They  should  then  be  removed 
to  a  border  especially  prepared    for    them    by 
draining  and  loosening  the  soil,  and  be  plunged 
up  to  the  rim  of  the  pot.      As  they  will  then 
be  out  of  doors,  they  will  not  require  so  much 
attention  in  watering,  but   they  must  be  kept 
fairly  supplied,  and  when  taken  out  of  tlie  house 
a  mulching  of  manure  must  be  placed  over  the 
pots.     Liquid    manure,    as    used    for    Peaches, 
should  be  given  about  once  a   week.     Tomtits 
are  very  troublesome  when  the  fruit  has  attained 
its  full  size,  as  before  ripening  they  will  pick  a 
little  piece  of  the  flesh  out  near  the  stalk  and 
leave  the  rest  to  decay.     I  am  obliged  to  net 
the  trees,  but   if  expense  is  no    object  a  wire 
house  will  anqily  repay  the  cultivator.     During 
the   summer  the  roots  will    push    through  the 
holes  of  the  pots  into  the  border,  and  thus  gain 
strength  enough  to  rijien  large  and  fine-flavoured 
fruits.     At  the  end  of  October  or  in  November 
all  these  roots  may  be  cut  ofl"  and  the  tree  re- 
potted ;  they  can  then  be  packed  closely  together, 
the  pots  protected  from  the  weather  with  straw 
or  dead  leaves,  and    remain    until   the   end  of 
February,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  put  into 
the  liouse  for  another  season's    crop.     As  it  is 
a  great  strain  on  these  little  trees  to  bear  con- 
tinuously, it  is  well  to  have  an  alternate  supply, 
one  bearing  and  the  other  out  of  doors  and  non- 
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bearing.  Xnvy  little  pruning  is  required  ;  the 
shoots  should  be  pinched  in  May  and  June  ; 
after  these  months  the  fruit  will  absorb  the 
vigour  of  the  tree. 

Apples  grown  under  glass  attain  a  flavour 
rarely  equalled  out  of  doors,  especially  the 
American  sorts,  Washington  and  Melon,  and 
the  English  Cox's  Orange  ;  the  latter,  when  kept 
entirely  under  glass,  is  transformed  ;  it  becomes 
full  of  juice,  and  has  the  texture  of  flesh  which 
Ave  generally  consider  the  attribute  of  the  Pine- 
apple. The  Washington  is  a  sight  to  see  ;  in- 
deed, I  believe,  some  were  exhibited  in  a 
fruiterer's  sho]j  at  Tuubridge  Wells  for  which 
he  asked  a  guinea  apiece.  Grafted  on  the  broad- 
leaved  Paradise  stock,  they  are  as  dwarf  and  as 
fruitful  as  Pears,  and  may  be  grown  in  exactly 
the  same  manner.  As,  however,  there  is  gene- 
rally an  Apple  crop  in  England,  their  cultiva- 
tion under  glass  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Plums,  like  Pears,  may  be  placeil  in  the  house 
for  protection  during  the  Ijlooming  season,  anil 
afterwards  removed  to  the  open  air.  From  the 
diversity  of  colour  and  form,  the  dwarf  Plum 
orchard  is  remarkalily  interesting  and  orna- 
mental. Like  Pear  and  Apple  trees,  they  require 
very  little  pruning,  as  their  con.stantfruitfulness 
restricts  the  growth.  If  the  gla.ss  .shed  used  for 
protection  has  a  row  of  hot-water  pipes,  it  may 
be  used  f..r  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  but  heat 
must  not  1)6  applied  to  Pears.  In  my  district 
the  Black  Hamburgh  will  ripen  withciut  iire-heat, 
but  in  the  northern  parts  of  England  I  do  not 
think  this  is  often  the  ca.se.  I  only  speak  of 
Grape  Vines  for  the  glass  shed;  the  orchard 
house  for  Peaches,  &c.,  must  have  the  roof 
clear. 

Grajjes  may,  however,  be  grown  as  small  stan- 
dards in  pots,  and  are  exceedingly  ornamental. 
If  the  early,  but  small  Grapes  are  grown,  these 
little  trees  may  be  taken  out  of  doors  in  August. 
The  fruit  will  ripen  in  a  fairly  warm  autumn, 
and  so  will  Figs  in  pots,  but  their  large  leaves 
and  vigorous  growth  almost  banish  them  fr 
an  orchard  house  ;  if,  however,  a 
can  be  found  for  them,  they  wi 
supply  of  fruit.  The  great  secret  of  their  c'ulti- 
vation  seems  to  consist  in  ijinching  the  youii" 
shoots  ;  unless  this  is  done  the  tree  will"  grow 
without  fruit.  The  first  shoot  should  be  stopped 
at  the  hftli  or  sixth  leaf,  and  the  voung  fruits 
will  immediately  a]jpear. 

During  the  last  few  years,  and  mainly  owing 
to  the  orchard  house,  a  very  great  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  season  of  ripening  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.  Under  glass  this  now  extends 
from  tlie  first  week  of  July  to  the  first  week  of 
(October.  I  may  here  say  that  although  in  the 
south  of  England  artificial  heat  may  not  be 
absolutely  necessary,  it  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  cooler  districts,  and  it  is  es])ecially 
desirable  during  the  early  sjuing  and  the  late 
autumn,  a  single  pipe  round  the  house  being 
sufficient.  With  this  help  Peaches  will  ripen 
iluring  the  first  week  in  July,  and  a  continual 
siipjjly  be  kej)t  up  until  the  first  week  in  Oc- 
tober by  tlie  following  sorts,  which  are  arranged 
m  the  onler  of  ripening  :  — 


em  iroiii 
warm  corner 
give  a  good 


JULV. 

.Mi'-xamler  Poacli 
Waterloo  Peach 
Karly  Beatrice  Peach 
Karly  Louise  Peach 
Rivers'  Early  Peach 
Hale's  Early  Peach 
Early  Leopill  Peach 
Advance  Nectarine 


August. 
River.-!'  Early  York  Peach 
Condor  Peach 
Early  Alfred  Peacli 
('Osliawk  Peach 
Lord  Napier  Nectarine 
Early  Grosse  Mignoune  P. 
Dr.  Hogg  Peach 
Crimson  Galande  Peach 
Magdala  Peach 


September. 

Nectarines. 
Goldoui 

Stanwiclr  Elruge 
Rivers'  Orange 
Spencer 
Pine-apple 
Hnmboldt 
Victoria 


Peaches. 
Grosse  Mignonne 
Eiiglisli  Galande 
.-Vloxandra  Noblesse 
Royal  George 
Harrington 
Nectarine 
Princess  of  Wales 
Sea  Eagle 
Lady  Palmerston 
Golden  Eagle 

This  list  is,  of  course,  intended  for  pot  culti- 
vation, as  the  sorts  are  too  numerous  for  trellis 
training.  I  have  also  confined  myself  to  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  as  they  are  not,  perhaps,  quite 
so  well  known  as  Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries. 


JIRS.  PEARSON  VINE  UNHEALTHY. 

I  SKND  yon  herewith  a  few  roots  of  a  Mrs.  Pearson 
Vine  which  I  planted  abont  two  years  ago  in  a 
span-roof  vinery  having  both  inside  and  outside 
borders.  In  the  vinery  are  Lady  Downe's,  Black 
.\.licante,  and  Gros  t'olman,  all  of  which  are  in  ex- 
cellent health.  Two  Raisin  de  Calabre  not  giving 
-.atisfaction  were  removed  and  replaced  by  two 
jjlants  of  Mrs.  Pearson,  but  they  refuse  to  grow. 
I  took  them  up  some  days  ago,  in  order  to  replace 
the  soil  in  which  they  were  planted  by  other  fresh 
loam  and  crushed  bones,  so  as  if  po.s.sible  to  en- 
courage growth,  when  I  noticed  the  condition  of 
their  roots,  which  appear  to  be  eaten  by  some  (to 
me)  invisible  insect  or  disease  of  some  kind.  I  shall 
be  glad  of  your  opinion  concerning  this  matter,  or 
information  how  to  proceed  to  ensure  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  Grape  under  the  circum- 
stances.— Geo.  Johnston. 

*,;*  If  nearly  or  quite  all  the  roots  found  on  lift- 
ing the  Vines  were  in  a  similar  plight  to  those  duly 
forwarded  to  me,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
no  progress  w.is  made.  They  lave  evidently  been 
dead  for  a  long  time  past.  There  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  this,  but  what  was  the  cause  of  their 
destruction  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  It  can- 
not well  be  attiiljuted  to  any  insect  agency,  and  I 
am  disposed  to  think  the  roots  have  either  had 
some  destructive  insecticide  or  something  of  a 
jjowerful  nature  used  for  cleaning  the  woodwork  of 
the  house  washed  down  to  them,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  some  strong  fertiliser  was  mixed  in  the 
soil  or  since  ajijilied.  The  roots  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  come  into  contact  with  something 
that  disagreed  with  them,  this  first  killing  the 
points  and  paralysing  all  subsequent  attempts  to 
start  afresh.  They  reminded  me  rather  forcibly  of 
the  stupid  old  practice  of  burying  dead  animals  in 
Vine  borders,  than  which  no  greater  blunder  could 
well  be  made.  The  last  time  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
assist  in  breaking  up  a  border  that  had  failed  to 
support  Vines  properly,  traces  of  dead  bodies  of 
animals  were  found.  These,  instead  of  being  a 
happy  hunting-ground  for  the  roots,  had  simply 
been  the  means  of  luring  many  of  them  to  destruc- 
tion. I  do  not  for  one  moment  infer  "  G.  J."  had 
done  anything  so  foolish  as  to  bury  the  whole  or 
portions  of  a  dead  animal  in  his  Vine  border,  but 
he  may  yet  have  done  something  to  make  the  soil 
injurious  to  the  Vine  roots.  Doubtless  when  the 
Mnes  of  Calabrian  Raisin  were  removed  much  of 
the  exhausted  soil  in  wdiich  they  were  rooting  was 
replaced  by  good  fresh  compost,  and  the  question 
is,  what  did  this  consist  of  ?  It  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  rich  borders  are  a  necessity  or  even 
advisable,  as  I  have  repeatedly  proved  that  it  is 
not  so  very  much  rich  food,  but  plenty  of  moisture 
that  Vines  require,  and  also  that  we  may  easily  err 
in  applying  powerful  manures  too  freely,  the 
roots  being  more  susceptible  to  injury  than  isgene- 
rallysupposed.  About  tenyearsago  I  formed  a  large 
new  border,  and  this  was  principally  composed  of  a 
strong  clayey  loam  and  garden  soil  in  about  equal 
quantities.  This  was  done  early  in  the  winter,  but  as 
the  A'ines  were  not  then  raised  and  would  not  in 
any  case  be  large  enough  for  plant hig  till  Jlay,  a 
temporary  low  stase  was  fitted  up  along  the  front 
of  the  house  and  filled  with  Cinerarias.     Mv  fore- 


man was  a  great  believer  in  farmyard  liquid  ma- 
nure, and  the  Cineraiias  were  abundantly  supplied 
with  it,  to  their  manifest  advantage,  but,  as  it 
proved  later  on,  the  drainings  from  the  pots  made 
the  border  underneath  far  too  rich  for  the  Vines. 
.\s  it  happened,  only  what  were  intended  to  be 
permanent  Vines  were  planted  along  the  front, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  over-rich,  though  not  neces- 
sarily saturated  soil,  the  supernumeraries  being  4 
feet  from  the  front  wall,  and  it  was  fortunate  this 
arrangement  had  been  carried  out.  The  perma- 
nent Vines  started  very  badly  and  in  several  in- 
stances had  to  be  replanted,  the  roots  refu.sing  or 
being  unable  to  live  in  the  over-rich  soil.  Not  so 
the  supernumeniiies.  These  succeeded  admirably, 
and  were  kept  in  full  Ijearing  for  two  and  in  some 
instances  three  seasons,  and  saved  my  credit.  Mrs. 
Pearson  was  one  of  the  partial  failures,  this  va- 
riety evidently  not  being  nearly  so  robust  as  either 
its  near  relative  Go'den  Queen  or  its  parents,  Ali- 
cante and  Ferdinand  dc  Lesseps.  As  a  rule,  it  will 
succeed  well  in  a  mixed  house  of  late  Grapes,  all 
receiving  rather  more  heat  than  is  required  to 
ripen  Black  Hamburgh  to  perfection.  Instead  of 
replanting  Vines  which  with  their  roots  in  such  a 
bad  plight  must  be  much  stunted,  I  should  advise 
"  G.  .7."  to  procure  fresh  planting  canes,  shaking 
these  quite  clear  of  the  soil  in  wdiicbthey  now  are, 
and  replanting  in  quite  fresh  and  not  very  rich 
comjiost.  No  mistake  can  well  be  made  if  the 
fresh  Vines  are  planted  in  a  mixture  consisting  of 
chopped  turf,  to  which  burnt  soil,  ashes,  and 
mortar  rubbish  are  freely  added.  Crushed  bones 
may  easily  be  used  to  excess,  1  cwt.  being  ample 
for  three  cartloads  of  soil.  Another  time,  instead 
of  wholly  removing  Vines  of  an  undesirable  cha- 
racter, as  far  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  con- 
cerned, the  wiser  course  would  be  to  graft  or 
inarch  superior  varieties  on  to  them.  Calabrian 
Raisin  in  a  healthy  state  would  prove  a  suitable 
stock  for  the  less  vigorous  Mrs.  Pearson. — W.  I. 


Apple  trees  as  maidens. — This  is  a  con- 
venient form  to  purchase  a  stock  of  Apple  trees 
where  an  immediate  crop  of  fruit  is  not  expected 
from  them.  Maidens  can  be  purchased  for  one- 
half  the  price  usually  jiaid  for  bushes.  Cordons 
for  spare  places  on  walls,  for  arches  over  a  path, 
or  by  the  side  of  the  kitchen  garden  paths  are  all  use- 
ful in  their  way ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  the  first 
named  method  is  nearly  enough  carried  out. 
There  are  many  \acant  spaces  on  walls  between 
existing  trees  which  could  be  profitably  occupied 
with  an  Apple  of  a  sort  that  does  not  succeed  in 
the  open.  Or  it  is  open  to  the  cultivator  to  grow 
the  maidens  on  into  pyramids,  or  even  bushes,  or 
if  necessary  some  half-standards  could  be  grown. 
This  last  is  a  useful  class  of  tree  where  space 
admits.  In  that  case  the  single  shoot  should  not 
be  cut,  but  allowed  to  grow  uninterruptedly  until 
the  desired  height  is  attained.  For  bushes  they 
should  be  cut  back  to  about  1  foot  high,  and  also 
for  pyramids.  In  the  case  of  cordons,  2  feet  of 
the  shoot  may  be  reserved,  and  a  system  of  pinch- 
ing the  snmmer  growths  adopted  to  induce  the 
quick  formation  of  spurs. — S. 

Colour  in  fruit. — Since  reading  the  remarks  of 
your  correspondents  on  colour  in  fruit  I  was  much 
struck  in  ]iassing  a  greengrocer's  shop  to  notice 
the  colours  in  his  window.  There  were  rosy  Apples 
and  golden  Oranges,  and  between  them  lay  bundles 
of  young  Rhubarb,  the  stems  of  which  were  of  an 
intense  crimson,  rivalling  the  Apples  at  their  feet, 
while  the  young  leaves  were  of  shades  of  yellow 
varying  from  the  colour  of  the  heap  of  Lemons  on 
one  side  to  that  of  the  Oranges  on  the  other. 
Again,  there  were  bundles  of  Seakale  with  white 
stalks  and  leaves  tinged  with  richest  purple.  Your 
correspondents  who  have  been  writing  about  it 
appear  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  that  light  and  air 
are  the  chief  agents  in  producing  colour.  How, 
then,  do  they  reconcile  this  with  the  brilliant  col- 
ours of  the  Rhubarb, wdiich  were e\idently produced 
under  conditions  the  very  reverse  of  these,  i.e.,  no 
light  and  very  little  air  ?  -•Vgain,  some  of  the 
Oranges  had  evidently  been  packed  green  and  had 
obtained  their  colour"  in  tiansit.     Here  is  another 
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example  of  absence  of  light  and  air  prodncin"- 
UDlour.  This  subject  (it  coloiii-  in  fruits  is  exceed- 
inirly  interesting-,"and  1  hope  some  readers  wlio  are 
learned  on  this"snbject  will  give  us  an  intelligent 
explanation.— R.  J.  G.  Read.  Eilinij. 


FRl'IT  TREES  OX  PERGOLAS. 
Reading  the  article  on  pergolas  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Garden  recalls  to"  my  mind  some  very 
ancient  ones  that  I  recently  saw  at  Eaglehurst 
Castle,  Fawley,  Hants.  These  have  certainly  been  in 
existence  for  100  years.  They  are  formed  of  stout 
posts,  on  each  side  of  a  broad  kitchen  garden  walk, 
with  cross-bearers  at  about  8  feet  from  the  ground. 
A  great  portion  is  covered  by  two  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  White  Marseilles  Fig  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  stems  art  very  large,  and  the 
heads  had  doubtless  been  trained  to  the  walls 
many  years  ago,  but  apparently,  from  neglect,  had 
been  allowed  to  grow  up  into  standards,  and  the 
weight  of  the  branches  had  gradually  brought 
them  down  over  the  wide  fruit  tree  border  until 
some  owner  of  the  place,  with  an  eye  to  combining 
the  useful  with  the  ornamental,  had  erected  the 
stont  trellis,  or  pergola  referred  to.  On  each 
occasion  that  1  have  seen  them  towards  the  close 
of  the  summer  thousands  of  luscious  Figs  have 
been  hanging  on  these  trees,  small  muslin  bags 
being  used  by  the  gardener  to  keep  flies  and 
wasps  from  devouring  them.  The  posts  were 
covered  with  Roses,  Jessamine  and  a  variety  of 
sweet-smelling  climbers,  and  under  the  deep  shade 
of  the  Fig  trees  a  lovely  hardy  fernery  was  formed. 
To  clothe  the  pergola  where  the  Fig  trees  did  not 
reach,  a  collection  of  Gourds  was  planted  and 
trained  over.  The  rich  colour  and  quaint  forms 
of  many  of  the  fruits  hanging  over  the  walks  had 
a  capital  effect.  As  wood  was  plentiful,  no  diffi- 
culty and  very  little  expense  attended  the  renewal 
of  any  of  the  posts  or  cross -bearers,  which,  being 
only  roughly  trimmed  up,  were  certainly  far  more 
ornamental  than  any  kind  of  iron  or  wire  supports. 
As  Eaglehurst  Castle  is  almost  surrounded  by 
the  sea  at  the  entrance  to  Southampton  Water,  it 
is  very  favourably  situated  for  open-air  Fig  cul- 
ture. I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Fig  trees  could  be 
.grown  in  northern  .gardens,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
hardy  fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberriesand  Currants,  that  would 
quickly  cover  such  a  structure,  and  their  produce 
would  prove  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  fruit 
supply. — James  Groom,  Gosport. 

More  than  one  reference  has  recently  been 

made  in  The  Garden  to  fruit  tree  arches  without 
any  special  reference  to  the  kind  of  fruit  tree  to  be 
trained  over  them.  If  the  writers  have  in  view 
iron  arches  and  advise  that  they  should  be  covered 
with  Pears,  I  can  assure  them  that  partial,  if  not 
total  failure  will  result.  I  know  a  garden  where 
the  system  has  been  tried  and  failed  to  give  satis- 
faction. Very  few  sorts  of  Pears  will  submit  to 
the  system  of  hard  pruning  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  trees  into  the  form  required.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol  there  isagardenin  which 
many  years  ago  some  of  these  iron  arches  were  put 
up  and  covered  with  various  sorts  of  Pears.  These 
iron  arches  look  very  well  on  paper,  and  besides 
that  they  offer  an  agi'eeable  promenade  in  hot 
we.ather  when  they  are  covered  with  growth,  but 
the  trees  which  cover  them  resent  the  formal  man- 
ner in  wt'ich  they  are  trained  by  bearing  but  few 
fruit.  Plums,  perhaps,  might  submit  to  the  treat- 
ment, but  it  is  doubtful.  The  only  chance  of  se- 
curing a  crop  of  fruit  that  would  justify  the  outlay 
is  to  cover  them  with  Apple  trees.  Within  a  mile 
of  where  I  write  there  are  in  an  old  garden  several 
bowers  formed  with  Apple  trees  over  a  prominent 
walk,  and  even  such  strong  growing  sorts  as  War- 
ner's King  and  Golden  Noble  bear  good  crops  of 
fine  fruit  every  year.  These  trees  do  not  have  any 
of  the  young  growth  removed  until  the  middle  or 
end  of  August.  In  another  instance  that  has  come 
under  my  notice  a  bower  is  being  formed  over  the 
principal  walk  in  the  garden  by  taking  several 
s'loots  from  some  pyramid  or  bush  Apple  trees 
that  have  become  stunted  in  growth  as  well  as  un- 


productive through  hard  pruning.  T'hese  trees,  it 
will  be  understood,  stand  in  a  line  On  each  sirlc  of 
the  walk.  So  far  the  experiment  has  proved  quite 
a  success,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  tliat  it  will  be 
so.— J.  C.  C. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


.     ARALIA  SIEBOLDI. 

AcL'OKiiiNG  to  botanical  authoritie.s,  the  correct 
name  for  this  useful  plant  is  Fatsia  jajKinica. 
It  has  now  become  such  a  popular  plant  and  so 
well  known  a.s  Aralia  Sieboldi,  that  thi.s  name 
may  well  be  retained  for  all  practical  purposes. 
On  dry  ground  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  but,  like 
most  Japanese  Evergreens,  the  foliage  is  nuich 
damaged  by  frost  and  wind  except  in  quite 
sheltered  positions.     It  is  a  fine  plant  for  the 


a  moderate  temperature,  will  soon  germinate. 
The  pots  should  be  jilaced  in  a  light  position, 
))ut  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  care  mu.st  be 
taken  tliat  the  soil  does  not  get  too  dry.  Tlie 
.seedlings  .should  be  potted  off  singly  as  soon  as 
large  enough.  The  young  plants  may  be  grown 
on  in  pits  or  frames,  giving  them  plenty  of  air. 
During  the  summer  larger  plants  may  be  grown 
in  tlie  open,  but  they  slniuld  bo  sheltered  from 
rough  winds.  If  grown  under  glass,  they  must 
have  plenty  fif  room  and  all  t!ie  light  and  air 
that  can  be  given.  Young  plants,  if  treated 
liberally,  will  continue  to  grow  throughout  the 
year.  They  may  be  potted  in  good  fibrous 
loam,  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  well-rotted 
manure  added.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  plants  free  from  green  fly,  which  is  often 
very  troublesome,  and  will  permanently  disfigure 
tlie  plants  if  allowed  to  .spread  on  the  young  foli- 
age. I  may  also  add  that,  althougli  well-matured 
plants  are  hardy,  those  in  a  growing  state 
are  very  tender,  and  a  very  slight  frost 
will  damage  the  young  leaves ;  but  so  long 
as  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
freezing  point,  the  cooler  they  are  kept 
the  better.  p.   H. 


Aralia  Sieboldi  in  bloom. 

sub-tropical  garden  oi'  conservatory,  and  as  a 
plant  for  liouse  decoration  it  has  few  ecjuals. 
Within  the  la.st  few  years  its  culture  has  been 
considerably  extended,  and  at  the  present  time 
it  is  grown  in  thousands  for  market.  As  will 
be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustration,  it 
flowers  in  a  comparatively  small  state.  The 
terminal  panicle  of  small  greenish  white  flowers 
does  not  add  much  t(.i  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 
I  have  frequently  seen  it  in  bloom,  but  it  does 
not  a])pear  to  seed  freely,  though  seed  is  some- 
times perfected  in  this  country.  For  trade  pur- 
poses the  seed  is  generally  obtained  from  the 
Continent,  and  is  imported  during  the  month 
of  April.  The  seed  loses  its  vitality  in  a  very 
short  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  it 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  received.  The 
seed  if  sown  thinly  in  a  good  loamy  com- 
post, well   covered  with  the  soil  and  placed  in 


Cordyline  australis  variegata.--The 

tyjiical  form  of  this  old  New  Zealand  Cor- 
dyline (or  Dracaena,  as  it  is  very  frequently 
called)  is  well  known  throughout  the  country 
as  one  of  the  most  serviceable  of  greenhouse 
fine-foliaged  plants.  In  the  extreme  south 
and  west  of  England  it  is  hardy,  except, 
perhaps,  during  very  severe  winters,  when  it 
sometimes  gets  killed  to  the  ground.  It  is 
a  most  variable  plant,  some  forms  not  only 
having  leaves  twice  as  wide  as  others,  but 
differing  also  in  colour  and  in  other  chaiac- 
ters.  At  the  last  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Messrs.  Laing  exhibited  some  very  neat, 
handsomely  variegated  plants  of  the  narrow- 
leaved  variety.  For  table  or  room  decora- 
tion it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything 
more  serviceable  than  these,  tl  eir  usefulness 
in  this  direction  being  increased  by  the  easy 
cultivation  of  the  species  and  its  requiring 
little  more  than  bare  protection  from  frost. 
To  get  the  handsome  striations  as  seen  in 
the  plants  exhibited,  it  may,  however,  be 
necessary  to  use  more  heat  than  the  green 
forms  require.  In  any  case  this  plant  is 
deserving  of  wide  cultivation.  A  variety  of 
Cordyline  australis,  which  is  also  very  hand- 
some, is  known  sometimes  in  gardens  as  C. 
indivisa.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  true 
C.  indivisa,  but  is  ornamental  by  reason  of 
the  deep  red  colour  of  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
Bertolonias. — Two  new  varieties  of  these 
hiinilsoiuc  melastomaceous  plants  were  ex- 
hibited last  year  from  the  Continent,  both 
of  which  were  recognised  and  awarded  first- 
class  certificates  by  the  floral  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Two  more 
were  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
HorticuUurfil  Society  by  Mr.  Bause  and  received 
the  same  awards,  whilst  two  more  were  shown 
in  addition  by  this  well-known  grower.  A  de- 
scription is  not  necessary  of  these  newer  kinds, 
those  that  have  gained  the  awards  having  al- 
ready been  described.  The  cultivation  is  the 
point  that  is  now  essential  for  their  successful 
management.  The  popular  notion  has  been  that 
bell-glasses  were  essential ;  this  is,  however,  a 
mistake  ;  such  is  not  the  case.  Those  shown  by 
Mr.  Bause  bad  no  such  treatment,  but  rather  a 
comparatively  dry  atmosphere.  This  was  clearly 
proved  by  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they 
stood  the  none  too  favourable  surroundings  of  the 
Drill  Hall  at  the  last  meeting  ;  these  plants  at  the 
close  seemed  as  fresh  as  when  put  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  require,  it  is  true,  the  temperature  of  a 
w.arm  stove.  Given  this  any  good  plant  grower 
will   soon  find  out  for  himself  where  he  can  best 
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aocommodato  tlicm.  Examples  such  as  those 
shown  by  Mr.  Bause  will  make  decided  acquisi- 
tions as  dwarf  table  plants  for  one  evening  at  a 
time  ;  the  extremely  rich  markings  of  the  leaves 
will  be  further  enhanced  under  artificial  light. — 
Plantsman. 

I     am  reminded    of     these     plants    by    a 

portion  of  a  leaf  sent  to  me  from  the  lake 
district  of  Cumberland  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lowther. 
He  says  he  obtained  the  plant  from  a  Continental 
g:uden  under  the  name  of  Gravesia,  but  he  thinks 
it  must  be  a  Bertolonia,  and  asks  what  is  the  best 
way  of  growing  it.  I  am  very  glad  someone  has 
taken  an  interest  in  these  plants.  Mr.  Bause,  of 
the  Moorland  Nursery,  South  Norwood,  staged 
some  plants  in  really  splendid  condition  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
the  open  hall,  so  that  we  may  hope  to  ha\'e  them 
grown  as  hardy  and  as  well  as  any  other  plants.  In 
M.  Bleu's  establishment  in  Paris,  Bertolonias  are 
grown  under  a  large  glass  shade.  The  first  of  these 
plants,  such  as  Van  Houttei,  Rodeckiana,  Hrubyana, 
Legrelliana,  and  a  few  others,  were  raised  in  the 
establishment  of  M.  A'an  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  and  1  do 
not  think  any  more  beautiful  kinds  are  in  existence 
at  the  present  time.  Other  varieties  are  guttata  and 
guttata  superba,  which  I  think  are  natives  of  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  but  the  hyln  ids  obtained  in  our 
own  gardens  surpass  these  in  elegance  and  beauty. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to-enuraerate  the  many  forms 
of  these  superb  plants  which  I  saw  in  M.  Bleu's 
garden,  but  I  will  merely  state  the  fact  that  these 
plants  were  growing  on  the  centre  stage  in  a  some- 
what small  stove,  the  whole  stage  being  covered 
with  a  glass  frame  ;  this  has  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  atmosphere  moist,  for  these  plants  delight  in  a 
moist,  warm  atmosphere.  They  should  be  potted  in 
good  peat,  with  a  little  good  leaf-mould  and  sharp 
s.ind.  A  frame  or  bell-glass  should  be  used  for  the 
seedlings  or  young  plants.  They  may  also  bo  in- 
creased by  cuttings.  The  only  ditiiculty  whicli  1  have 
experienced  with  these  Bertolonias  has  been  in 
keeping  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  moist.  — 
W.  H.  G. 


EVERY-DAY  PLANTS. 


There  are  several  plants  embraced  under  this 
heading  which,  if  grown  more  extensively  and 
better  attention  given  to  their  requirements,  would 
be  valuable  from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 
One  often  hears  of  plants  being  injured,  if  not  per- 
manently so,  at  least  for  a  time.  This  is  the  case 
more  particularly  where  plants  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  conservatories  tliat  are  unsuited  to  the 
mere  rudimentary  elements  of  plant  life,  or  where 
they  are  massed  together  in  rooms,  in  corridors,  or 
upon  staircases — places  that  cannot  be  considered 
in  any  sense  congenial  to  plants  that  have  been 
nurtured  in  stoves  with  an  abundance  of  heat  and 
moisture  to  accelerate  growth.  For  such  positions 
there  should  be  a  fair  proportion  of  plants  that 
possess  good  enduring  qualities  — plants  that  will 
for  a  time  withstand  injury  when  in  dark  positions 
or  draughty  places  and  where  gas  is  the  lighting 
medium.  By  paying  attention  to  such  plants, 
those  that  are  of  more  tender  character  will  in 
some  measure  be  saved.  The  use  of  such  plants  as 
permanent  ones  in  the  conservatory  for  standing  in 
the  most  unfavourable  positions,  for  intermixing 
with  flowering  subjects  and  for  either  backgrounds 
or  edgings  to  the  same,  would  save  many  plants 
that  whilst  in  flower  make  a  good  display,  but 
whose  beauty  fades  all  too  soon  if  either  stood 
in  unfavourable  spots  or  if  too  much  crowded  to- 
gether. Of  flowering  pilants  now  in  season  the 
Chinese  Primulas,  the  Cyclamens  and  winter- 
blooming  zonal  Geraniums  are  instances  of  this. 
These  plants  all  require  good  positions  with  plenty 
of  light,  and  should  not  be  too  much  crowded  to- 
gether. 

Grevillea  robusta  can  be  easily  raised  from  seed 
year  by  year,  and  no  one  who  has  a  few  glass 
houses  at  his  command  ever  need  be  without  it 
by  sowing  every  spring,  so  as  to  have  a  succes- 
sion of  plants  in  various  sizes  up  to  three  years 
old,  after  which  they  are  rather  too  tall  for  most 
purposes.     This  Grevillea,  when  raised  from  seed, 


will  be  found  lo  goiiiilnate  much  better  if  each 
seed  is  carefully  inseited  in  the  soil  separately,  so 
that  they  stand  on  edge.  This  can  be  easily  ac- 
complished by  taking  each  seed  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb.  These  seeds,  being  so  flat, 
appear  to  absorb  too  much  moisture  when  scattered 
upon  the  soil,  and  th  tt  before  they  can  germinate. 
Tho.5e  who  have  hitherto  failed  to  raise  a  good 
stock  will  do  well  to  take  this  hint  when  sowing 
their  next  batch  of  seed.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is 
up  less  heat  should  be  given,  and  before  the  young 
plants  can  in  any  wise  become  drawn  they  should 
be  potted  ofl!  separately  into  2i-inch  pots,  and  be 
kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  in  a  growing 
atmosphere,  but  not  in  excessive  warmth.  As 
soon  as  fit,  another  shift  should  be  given 
into  3-inch  pots,  treating  them  as  after  the  first 
potting  for  a  few  weeks  longer.  As  soon  as  well 
rooted  the  plants  will  bear  a  hardier  course  of 
treatment,  so  as  to  prevent  a  too  sappy  or  leggy 
growth.  Those  plants  which  grow  away  the  best 
and  strongest  ought  to  be  potted  into  4i-inch  pots 
when  the  previous  shift  has  resulted  in  a  potful  of 
roots,  the  smaller  ones  being  deferred,  so  as  to 
form  a  secondary  size  of  plant.  When  the  seed  is 
sown  early  in  the  spring,  the  best  plants  will  be  fit 
for  use  by  the  end  of  September.  All  through  the 
summer  the  plants  should  be  fully  exposed  to  light 
and  air  ;  thus  treated  the  growth  will  be  h.ardy  and 
more  enduring.  These  plants  if  potted  .again  eaily 
the  following  spring  into  G-inch  pots  will  make  fine 
conservatory  plants,  or  they  may  be  used  fur  bed- 
ding out.  The  soil  best  suited  to  this  Grevillea  is 
loam  of  good  quality  (not  too  heavy)  and  leaf- 
mould  with  sand  or  road-scrapings.  Acacia  loph- 
antha  makes  another  distinctly  ornamental  plant, 
being  also  one  of  very  rapid  growth.  It  is  useful 
in  various  ways,  and  its  ple.ising  foliage  varies 
from  that  of  many  decorative  subjects.  The  seed 
should  be  well  soaked  in  water  before  sowing.  To 
do  this  the  best  way  is  to  select  a  shallow  pan  ns 
used  for  Strawberries,  placing  the  seed  therein  with 
a  fair  amount  of  water  ;  then  it  should  be  stood  in  a 
warm  pit  or  upon  a  hotbed.  As  the  seeds  swell  up 
and  show  signs  of  bursting  the  husk  they  should 
be  sown  carefully  in  light  soil,  either  .singly  in 
2.J-inch  pots,  or  in  pots  to  suit  the  conveinence. 
After-treatment  as  to  potting  and  soil  should  be 
the  .same  as  for  Grevillea  robusta  until  about 
June,  when  the  Acacia  should  be  grown  in 
the  open  air  in  a  sunny  place  until  Sep- 
tember, when  it  will  be  found  useful.  Meli- 
anthus  major  could  be  treated  in  n  similar  way, 
except  that  the  seed  may  be  sown  straight  off; 
so  also  can  Solanum  capsicastruru.  This  latter 
plant  would  not  possibly  stand  so  well  as  some, 
but  whilst  it  did.  it  would  be  so  very  distinct  from 
anything  else  ;  the  leaves  will  drop,  but  if  not  over- 
watered  it  would  not  be  long  before  .a  fresh  lot 
were  developed.  Isolepis  gracilis  can  be  either 
raised  from  seed  or  increased  by  division,  but 
whichever  way  is  adopted,  it  should  be  the  aim  to 
obtain  as  good  plants  as  possible  in  quite  small 
pots.  Some  in  3-inch  pots  wOl  be  found  very 
ser\'iceable  wheie  there  is  much  vase  work  or  rustic 
baskets  to  fill ;  the  growth  when  of  the  best  is  ex- 
tremely graceful,  as  seen  hanging  over  the  sides  in 
either  in.stance.  Larger  plants  in  pots  a  size  larger 
will  be  better  for  fringing  mantel-pieces  ,and  such 
like  work  in  the  house  or  plant  stages  in  the  con- 
servatory ;  bevond  this  size  of  pot  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  go  for  other  than  special  purposes. 

Ficus  elastica  is  common  enough,  but  its  in- 
crease is  not  paid  so  much  attention  to  as  its 
merits  deserve.  A  few  plants  may  be  seen,  but  it 
should  be  a  few  dozens  instead  if  there  is  much 
vase  work  to  attend  to  and  tall  plants  particularly 
desirable.  It  strikes  freely  from  shoots  of  medium 
or  small  size  ;  strong  ones  are  rather  disposed  to- 
be  long-jointed,  and  do  not,  as  a  ru'e.  retain  their 
lower  leaves  so  well,  nor  do  they  make  such  pre- 
sentable plants  on  the  whole.  For  my  own  pait 
I  prefer  cuttings  with  four  or  five  leaves  upon 
them.  The  propa2^a1ii'n  must  1-e  done  in  heat,  not 
excessive,  but  sufficient  to  ensure  quick  root  action; 
labittom  heat  of  about  80°  and  top  heat  of  70° 
I  will  do  veiy  well.  Thumb  pots  will  be  large  cu'-ugh 
to  strike  in,  a  shift  being  given  when  well  rooted 


into  the  next  size,  or  if  an  extra  jjond  amount  of 
roots  has  been  made  with  a  corresponding  top 
growth,  (hen  two  sizes  larger  will  not  be  any  too 
much.  Propagation  by  eyes  is  aslowcr  jjrocess,  but 
a  good  one  when  a  large  stock  is  needed.  As 
the  plants  become  established  they  should  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a 
warm  greenhouse.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cast  the 
shoots  into  a  tank  of  water  for  an  hour  or  two 
before  insertion,  also  to  sponge  the  leaves  when 
there  is  any  trace  of  insects  upon  them.  As  the 
plants  increase  in  size  and  become  useful,  see  that 
they  do  not  draw  on  one  side;  an  upright  plant 
looks  much  better.  The  variegated  variety  of 
F.  elartica  evidently  grows  more  and  more  into 
favour,  or  it  would  not  be  so  much  sought  after 
by  the  trade.  Of  the  two.  I  con.sider  that  it  requires 
a  little  more  warmth  and  not  quite  so  much  ex- 
posure, with  less  moisture,  otherwise  the  same 
treatment  will  suffice  to  grow  it  well.  Eurya  latifoha 
variegata  is  another  most  .serviceable  plant  thriving 
well  in  quite  a  cool  greenhouse.  When  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  plants  is  required,  this  should  have  every 
consideration,  whilst  in  any  case  it  can  be  strongly 
recommended  either  for  grouping  or  as  a  specimen 
in  the  conserv.itory.  In  a  small  state  also  it  makes 
a  good  contrast  to  plants  with  dark  green  foliage, 
as  in  front  of  a  group  of  CamePias,  for  instance. 
I  have  myself  used  it  thus  for  several  years,  the 
f)lants  always  looking  well.  In  a  small  state  it 
makes  a  good  bush,  but  as  it  gains  in  size  .a  more 
pyramidal  growth  is  the  most  effective.  Cuttings 
will  strike  well  in  a  gentle  warmth,  a  sandy  soil 
being  used.  Rather  than  put  them  where  the  heat 
is  too  much,  I  would  prefer  a  cool  jilace,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  too  damp  when  air  is  excluded.  When 
being  grown  on  for  use,  fuU  exposure  to  the  sun 
will  assist  in  bringing  up  the  colouis.  ns  in  the 
case  of  Crotons.  A.spiclistra  lurida  and  the.  varie- 
gated form  should  not  want  any  recommendation  ; 
the  decorative  florists  and  glowers  aie  fully  alive 
to  their  value;  the  only  fault  they  can  find  with 
either  is  that  they  last  too  long.  Those  who  have 
large  plants  will  do  well  to  break  them  up  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks,  when  a  house  is  at 
liberty  to  put  the  stock  in  where  the  atmosphere 
is  moist  and  congenial  to  fresh  root-action  and 
aftcr-gronth.  It  does  not  matter  about  retaining 
any  soil  u]ion  the  roots  so  long  as  there  is  a  lead 
or  two  with  three  or  four  leaves.  When  the  utmost 
amount  of  stock  is  needed,  then  it  is  best  to  plant 
out  in  loamy  soil  in  a  close  pit.  allow-ing  only  one 
lead  ;  back  growths  also  will  form  fresh  breaks, 
only  a  little  longer  time  is  required.  Plants  that 
have  been  so  badly  used  as  to  lose  all  their 
foliage  can  be  broken  up  into  little  pieces 
and  then  be  buried  in  soil,  whence  they  will 
break  away  after  the  manner  of  Dracffinas.  By 
dividing  a  portion  of  the  stock  only  at  one  time, 
plants  fit  for  use  will  always  be  on  hand.  Cypeius 
alternifolius  makes  a  most  useful  decorative  pilant. 
This  can  be  grown  large  enough  for  all  pDactical 
purposes  in  G-inch  and  8-inch  pots.  As  the  plants 
get  shabbv',  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  re- 
store them,  the  better  plan  being  to  raise  a  fresh 
stock.  This  is  easily  done  by  taking  some  of  the 
whorls,  cutting  off  the  stem  close  up  to  the  same 
and  shortening  all  the  leaflets  to  within  about  2 
inches.  Then  they  should  be  inserted  in  nearly  all 
sand  and  placed  in  warmth,  not  necessarily  a  close 
pit,  as  long  as  they  receive  plenty  of  moisture. 
These,  as  they  start,  should  be  grown  on  freely, 
and  good  plants  will  soon  be  had.  The  variegated 
form  is  very  beautiful,  but  comparatively  tender, 
and  requires  a  stove  temperature  to  do  it  well ; 
whereas  the  other  may  be  grown  in  a  temperate 
house. 

The  lighter  forms  of  Bamboos,  both  tall  and 
dwarf  kinds,  make  very  serviceable  plants ;  the 
former  are  extremely  elegant,  and  last  well  in  un- 
favourable positions.  The  Eulalias  are  about  the 
best  of  the  Grasses.  Both  E.  japonica  variegata 
and  E.  j.  zebiina,  will  be  found  of  good  service. 
The  former  will  liuhten  up  dark  places  (U-  sombre- 
looking  foliage.  These  should  receive  quite  a  cool 
treatment,  being  actually  hardy  in  favourable  posi- 
tions. Another  bright-looking  pilant,  and  one  that 
lasts  well,  is  Coprosma  Caucriana  vaiiegata.     It  is 
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useful  fnuu  tlio  time  it  is  in  the  smallest  ]iot 
wlieii  well  established.  It  surpasses  the  variegated 
^'eronica  and  the  Euonymus  as  a  pot  plant  under 
glass.  When  it  has  been  grown  on  until  it  reaches 
:i  feet  or  4  feet  in  height  it  is  most  eflfective,  and 
need  not  even  be  potted  into  large  pots.  Ophiopo- 
gon  Jaburan  argenteo-variegatus  and  0.  spicatus 
aureo-variegatus  are  two  enduring  plants,  both 
easily  grown  in  a  cool  house  and  readily  increased 
by  division.  Anthcricura  lineare  elegans  is  .an- 
other plant  of  Grass-like  growth  also  well  suited  to 
the  cool  house,  and  for  use  as  a  margin  to  groups. 
A  plant  not  nearly  enough  met  with  is  Ligularia 
Ka3inpferi  argentea,  one  also  that  is  easily  grown 
and  as  easily  increased  by  division ;  it  should,  how- 
over,  be  potted  in  poor  soil  to  induce  a  better  varie- 
gation. This  is  a  plant  that  looks  well  associated 
with  Ferns  or  anything  with  dark  green  foliage. 
or  the  hardier  Draca:nas.  one  of  the  best  still  is  D. 
rubra  ;  of  this  there  is  an  improved  form  with 
longer  leaves,  rather  paler  in  colour,  and  quite  as 
hardy,  called  D.  Danielliana.  As  a  smaller  plant 
D.  congesta  should  be  grown :  no  variety  keeps 
better  than  this  in  small  pots.  AraliaSieboldi  and 
the  variegated  forms  are  all  plants  of  noble  growth, 
];)0ssessing  leaves  of  great  substance  .and  dura- 
bility. The  first  named  is  e.asily  raised  from  seed, 
and  when  fairly  established  can  be  grown  in  a 
cold  frame  if  needful,  the  others  being  kept  in  the 
greenhouse.  In  a  temperate  house  the  dwarf  grow- 
ing  form  of  Asparagus  plumosus  will  thrive  well ; 
in  small  pots  it  lasts  a  long  time  in  rooms.  Where 
a  stock  of  ripe  berries  can  be  had  its  increase  is 
easy.  Plantsman. 


Olivias. — When  the  soil  is  in  a  dry  state  during 
the  winter  these  plants  will  keep  without  injury  in 
a  much  lower  temperature  than  is  usually  supposed, 
.as  if  frost  is  just  excluded  they  will  remain  in  good 
condition.  Soon  .after  the  advent  of  the  new  ye.ar 
.idditional  heat  should  be  given  them,  otherwise  if 
the  blossoms  expand  in  a  low  temperature  they  will 
be  wanting  in  both  the  size  and  richness  of  colour- 
ing noticeable  in  those  that  open  in  a  warmer  struc- 
ture. An  intermediate  house  is  the  best  pkace  for 
them,  but  where  it  is  desired  to  prolong  the  flower- 
ing season  as  far  as  possible  all  the  plants  should 
not  be  removed  into  a  higher  temperature  at  the 
same  time,  as  where  brought  in  by  degrees  a  suc- 
cession is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  period,  and  if 
some  are  wintered  altogether  in  the  cool  end  of  the 
stove  or  intermediate  liouse  they  will  as  a  rule  be 
the  first  to  flower.  After  removing  them  from 
their  winter  quarters  into  a  warmer  home,  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  very  dry,  as  if  this 
takes  place  tie  flowers  sufiier  a  good  deal.  Few 
cl.asses  of  plants  have  shjown  so  much  improvement 
within  the  last  few  years  as  the  Olivias,  .and  in  some 
of  them  the  blooms  are  not  only  very  richly  coloured, 
but  well  formed  and  borne  in  large  massive  heads. 
They  are  certainly  very  imposing  when  in  flower, 
and  extremely  useful  where  a  display  of  bloom  has 
to  be  kept  up  at  all  seasons.—  H.  P. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  SOFT-WOODED 
PLANTS. 
The  necessity  in  .all  gardening  matters  of  looking 
ahead  is  always  in  e\idence  at  this  season  of  the 
ye.ar  when,  the  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  out  of 
hand,  one  has  to  think  about  the  plants  that  are  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  bloom  for  next  winter  after  the 
display  of  Chrysanthemums  is  over,  and  side  bv 
side  with  plants  propagated  for  the  coming  sum- 
mer months  in  the  flower  giirden  v/i\\  be  found 
such  things  as  winter-blooming  Pelargoniums  and 
Begoni.as,  Bouv.ardias,  Eupatoriums.  Sparmannias, 
Libonias,  Goldfussia  anisophylla,  and  the  like.  It 
is  useless  to  think  of  a  display  from  these  things 
during  the  dull  months  without  sufBcient  warmth  ; 
a  minimum  of  5o°  is  not  too  high.  Given  this' 
however,  a  steady  and  continuous  supplj'  of  flowers 
is  guaranteed,  and  structures  devoted  to  this  race 
of  plants  are  a  very  pleasing  sight  through  Decem- 
ber .and  January.  Different  methods  of  propagat- 
ing are  used  with  the  several  varieties  of  plants,  I 


some,  as  the  Pelargoniums  and  .Spaiinanuias. singly 
in  :i-inch  pots  ;  others,  as  the  l^ibonias  and  Gold- 
fussia, as  common  bedding  stuff  ;  whilst  1  gener- 
ally strike  some  four  or  five  Begonia  cuttings 
in  a  3-inch  pot,  and  shift  on  without  disturbing 
them.  In  all  cases,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
the  Bouvardias,  simil.ar  treatment  is  given  when 
they  are  ready  for  potting  off,  viz.,  a  shift  into 
5-inch  or  G-inch  pots,  using  for  potting  a  fairly 
stiff  compost,  the  greater  p.art  a  friable  loam.  No 
long,  rank  growth  is  made  in  such  a  soil,  but 
short  stocky  wood  which  ripens  up  well  and  throws 
an  abundii'nce  of  flower  when  the  plants  are  intro- 
duced into  ,a  little  warmth  when  autumn  is  fairly 
w-ell  advanced.  A  good  pl.ace  for  all  such  stuff 
during  the  summer  months  is  pits  or  friimcs  that 
have  been  cleared  of  Potatoes;  they  should  be  well 
up  to  the  glass  and  stand  on  a  go.od  .ash  bottom, 
with  plenty  of  air  day  and  night.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  .as  to  the  necessity  for  shading, 
and  this  will  depend  greatly  on  the  season,  but  in 
hot,  dry  weather  I  have  always  found  a  very  light 
covering  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  de- 
cidedly beneficial.  If  no  shade  is  given,  the  plants 
in  their  prominent  position  dry  out  soquickly,  neces- 
sitating a  too  frequent  use  of  the  water-pot.  From 
tlieir  distinct  colours,  the  freedom  with  which  they 
flower,  .and  their  value  in  a  cut  state.  Pelargoniums 
take  high  rank  as  winter-flowering  plants.  If  I 
were  confined  to  three  v.arieties,  it  would  be  Ras- 
pai].  Queen  of  Whites,  and  West  Brighton  Gem, 
although  these,  good  as  they  are,  are  likely  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  coming  novelty,  which,  if  rumour 
is  correct,  combines  the  truss  and  colour  of  Ras- 
pail  with  the  habit  and  free-flowering  properties 
of  West  Brighton  Gem — an  acquisition,  indeed ; 
the  raiser  has  only  to  give  us  in  .addition  a  double 
pink  .and  white  of  simil.ar  type.  It  is  needless  to 
enlarge  on  the  value  of  winter-flowering  Begonias. 
Their  flowers  are  always  appreciated,  and  are  of 
great  value  for  large  vases.  If  only  two  or  three  va- 
rieties are  required,  fuchsioides,  Carrieri,  and  nitida 
may  be  grown.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of 
Eupatorium  ageratoides  for  the  season  under  no- 
tice. Flowering  from  every  shoot,  it  lasts  a  long 
time,  and  there  is  a  great  wealth  of  bloom  for  cut- 
ting ;  for  all  kinds  of  floral  decor.ation,  in  the  way 
of  wreaths,  crosses,  &c.,  it  is  of  great  service. 
Goldfussia  anisophylla  is  not  showy,  but  flowers 
freely  and  continuously  ;  it  is  of  very  easy  culture, 
.and  makes  a  pretty  .and  effective  display  associated 
with  such  things  as  Libonia  penrhosiensis  and  a 
good  strain  of  white  Cyclamen.  A  nice  batch  of 
the  last-named,  together  with  a  few  Cypripedium 
insigne,  Epiphyllums  in  variety,  and  some  double 
white  Primulas,  may  also  be  grown  in  the  structure 
devoted  to  those  things  named  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  notes.  Just  at  the  worst  time  of  the 
year,  and  at  the  decline  of  the  earlier  flowering 
things,  as  the  Bouvardias  .and  the  members  of  the 
Orchid  and  Cactus  families,  the  more  strictly  green- 
house pl.ants  can  be  transferred  to  a  cooler  .and 
more  .airy  structure.  E.  BuEEELL. 

Claretitont. 


Reinwardtia  tetragyna. — This,  which  was,  1 
believe,  re-introduced  by  Messrs.  '\'eitch  after  being 
lost  to  our  gardens  for  many  years,  must  on  no 
account  be  omitted  from  .any  list  of  winter-blooming 
plants  for  the  stove  or  intermediate  house,  or  in 
fact  the  warm  part  of  the  greenhouse,  for  it  will 
flourish  in  a  rather  lower  temperature  than  its 
better-known  relative,  Reinwardtia  trigyna,  usually 
met  with  under  the  n.ame  of  Linum  trigynum.  R. 
trigyna  is  a  freely  branched  plant  of  a  half-shrubby 
character,  whose  brilliant  orange-coloured  flowers 
are  borne  for  months  together,  while  R.  tetragyna 
is  of  .a  r.ather  more  woody  nature,  with  the  flowers 
collected  together  in  la^'ger  heads,  and  in  the  colour 
of  the  blooms  a  good  de.al  of  difference  exists,  those 
of  R.  tetragyna  being  of  a  much  lighter  tint  than 
the  other.  Both  are  of  very  easy  culture,  the  most 
satisfactory  waj'  being  to  propagate  them  by  means 
of  cuttings  in  the  spring  and  grow  them  on  freely 
during  the  summer  months,  when  they  will  under 
favourable  conditions  flower  throughout  the  winter. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  strike  root 


readily  enough  in  the  .--pring  if  just  dibbled  into 
pots  of  sandy  soil  and  kept  close  after  the  manner 
of  most  soft-wooded  subjects.  As  the  summer  ad- 
vances they  may  with  advantage  be  removed  to  a 
cool  house  or  frame,  but  in  all  stages  care  must  be 
t.aken  not  to  over-water  them,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe  is  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  down  their  greatest  enemy — red 
spider,  which,  if  unchecked,  will  soon  permanently 
disfigure  the  foli.age.  An  open  soil,  consisting  of 
loam  and  le.af-mould  with  a  liber.al  amount  of  sand, 
will  suit  these  plants  well. — H.  P. 


TUBEROSES  FOR  EARLY  AVORK. 
The  early  consignments  of  these  are  now  to  hand  ; 
therefore  a  few  remarks  concerning  them  may  be 
seasonable  and  of  service.     In  the  first  pl<ace,'it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  the  tubers  themselves  are 
not  sufferers  to  the  same  extent  as  last  year's  im- 
portations  by  reason  of  the  very  severe  and  pro- 
longed frost  which  completely  ruined  whole  con- 
signments, so  much  so  that  the  heart  would  by  the 
slightest  touch  come  away  readily,  leaving  a  com- 
paratively sound,  though,  of  course,  so  far  as  we  in 
England  are  concerned,  useless  exterior.     At  the 
best  of  times  it  is  not  easy  to  define  what  is  a  good 
flowering  bulb,  though,  of  course,  size  and  solidity 
in  proportion  carry  much  weight,  and  where  the 
two  go  hand  in  liand  there  is  little  fear  but  that  the 
sample  is  fairly   good.     Other   external  signs    of 
health  and  strength  are  a  good  heel  still  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  tuber  and  a  full  complement  of 
old  roots ;  beyond  these  see  that  the  neck  is  very 
firm  ;  if  this  is  so,  then  all  is  well.     It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  in  the  case  of  Tuberoses  that  a  greater  per- 
centage of  them  are  flowerless  than  any  other  forced 
bulb,  not  that  it  is  a  natural  result  of  forein",  for 
the  same  results  ensue  where  they  flower  at  about 
their  usual  time  in  frames  or  even  in  the  open,  and 
e\en  in  l-irge  batches  of  20,000  or  30,000  it  is  a  rare 
occurrence  to  get  a  greater  proportion  than  75  per 
cent,  to  flower.   Even  this  percentiige  may  be  much 
reduced  if  account  was  taken  of  those  plants  that 
only  perfect  about  two-thirds  of  their  flowers.  Fine 
selected  s.amples  will  yield  three  dozen  flowers  to  a 
spike,  perfecting  every  one  ;  while  inferior  samples 
will  hardly  .aver.age  half  this  number,  and,  of  course, 
of  sm.aller  flowers  ;  consequently,  the  finer  samples^ 
s.ay,  costing  a  third  more,  with'  a  double  yield  of 
better  quality  blooms,  would  be  much  the  cheaper, 
and  do  avv.ay  with  the  disappointment  wl,ich  gene- 
riilly  follows  the  flowering   of   inferior  or  under- 
sized samples.     For  these  reasons  as  well  as  the 
saving  in  pots,  potting  and  repotting,  I  strongly 
advocate    selected    samples  at  an  increased    nfte. 
As  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  to  hand  the  flrst  thino-  to 
do  is  to  divest  them  of  all  side  shoots  ;  this  should 
not  be  put  off,  even  supposing  the  bulbs  are  not  re- 
quired for  early  forcing,  and  they  quickly  put  forth 
these  side  eyes  when  stored  aw.ay.     Suflicient  hav- 
ing been  cleaned  to  constitute  an  early  batch,  pot 
them  .at  once  into  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots,bury  ing  them 
to  nearly  two-thirds  their  depth,  as  they  root  freely 
.almost  to  the  neck.  So  far  as  soil  is  concerned,  any 
good  ordinary  material  will  do  if  fairly  rich.    Tube- 
roses may  be  plunged  In  bottom-heat;  indeed,  they 
emit  roots  more  readily  when  thus  treated  than  by 
any  other  method.     S'upply  water  plentifully  from 
the  first  and  provide  a  humid  atmosi^here  "where 
this  Is  possible  or  not  injurious  to  more  important 
crops.     In  various  ways  the  Tuberose  is  somewhat 
accommodating,  and  a  succession  of  flower  is  sure 
to  be  obtained  even  by  the  most  haphazard  treat- 
ment.    For  Instance,  if  a  few  hundreds  are  placed 
on  bottom-heat  the  same  day  as  potted,  some  will 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  be  pushing  up  the 
flower-stems,  while  the  majority  will  take  twice  or 
thrice  as  long  ;  a  few  also,  though  not  many,  will 
push  their  flower- stems  without  making  the  usual 
leaves  first,  and  such  as  these  may  be  allowed  to 
complete  their  flowering  in  the  small  pots,  which 
they  do  quite  well.     But  when  they  make  a  more 
natural  start  and  plenty  of  roots  is  formed,  they 
should  be  shifted  Into  larger  pots  without  delay. 
At  this  stage  bottom  I  eat  may  be  continued  or  dis- 
pensed with,  according  to  circumstances,  but  keep 
them  well  watered  and  frequently  syringed.  Thrips 
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and  red  spider  play  great  havoc  with  Tuberoses  if 
they  once  get  established,  and  the  only  way  to 
keep  them  away  is  to  adopt  preventive  measures. 
Nothing  is  better  for  this  purpose,  cheaper,  or  sim- 
pler than  syringing  with  Quassia  and  soft  soap.  I 
use  about  a  ti-inch  potful  of  the  former  and  a  large 
tablespoonful  of  the  latter  to  3  gallons  of  soft 
water,  gently  boiling  the  water  containing  the 
Quassia  chips  for  an  hour  or  so  till  these  have  all 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Apply  the  mi.K- 
ture  with  a  svringe  in  a  lukewarm  state. 

E.  J. 


Orchids. 


RESTREPIAS. 

I  .4.M  induced  to  say  a  few  words  about  these 
plants  through  liaving  received  flowers  of  two 
from  Mr.  F.  Moore,  Glasnevin.  Mr.  Moore 
sends  me  flowers  of  R.  pandurata,  a  species  I 
had  not  previously  seen.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and 
richly  coloured  foi'ui.  R.  striata,  the  other 
variety  sent,  I  recently  saw  in  bloom  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messi's.  Low  and  Co.  at  Clapton. 
The  flowers  of  Restrepias  are  indebted  for  their 
beauty  to  the  enlargement  of  their  lateral 
sepals,  which  ordinary  observers  take  for  tlie 
lip.  These  are  brought  up  on  tlie  same  level 
as  the  lip,  and  are  more  or  less  streaked  and 
dotted  with  purjile  and  gold,  the  petals  being 
reduced  to  mere  threads,  the  dorsal  sepal  also 
being  much  reduced.  They  are  dsvarf -growing 
plants,  resembling  in  appearance  the  Pleuro- 
thallis,  of  which  I  used  to  grow  many  species. 
Restrepias  come  from  great  elevations,  and 
consequently  require  but  cool  treatment.  I 
like  to  grow  them  in  shallow  earthen  pots, 
draining  them  well,  and  using  for  soil  good  peat 
fibre  and  cliopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  They 
should  be  hung  up  near  the  roof-glass  in  the 
Odontoglossum  house,  choosing  the  coolest  end 
for  this  purpose,  and  at  no  season  of  tlie  year 
should  these  little  gems  suffer  by  being  kept 
short  of  water. 

K.  AXTENN'IFEEA. — This  is  a  very  elegant  plant, 
and  the  best  variety  is  a  very  showy  species.  This 
I  purchased  in  M.  Linden's  establishment  in 
Brussels  about  the  year  1869,  this  being  the  first 
time.  I  think,  the  species  was  seen  in  flower  in  this 
country.  The  plant  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  some  eiglit  years  later  is  certainly  not 
the  same  variety,  if  the  same  species.  It  is  a 
robust  grower.  The  stems  bear  a  single  leaf,  which 
is  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture  and  deep  yeUow. 
The  dorsal  sepal  of  the  flower  is  lengthened  out 
into  a  tail-like  point,  yellowish  white,  streaked 
with  purple ;  petals  very  slender  and,  like  the 
dorsal  sepal,  cluljbed  at  the  points.  It  is  the 
large  connate  lateral  sepals,  however,  which  give 
the  beauty  to  the  plant.  These  are  boat-shaped, 
divided  at  the  point,  reddish  crimson,  profusely 
dotted  with  purplish  black.  The  oblong  lip  is 
nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  lower  sepals,  but 
numerous  colour  varieties  exist. 

R.  BLEGASS  is  similar  in  growth  and  habit  to 
the  last-named  plant.  The  flowers,  produced  usu- 
ally in  pairs,  stand  up  above  the  leaves.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  white  at  the  base,  streaked  with  purple, 
clubbed  at  the  point,  where  it  is  yellow ;  petals 
similarly  coloured,  but  very  much  smaller ;  the 
boat-shaped  connate  lateral  sepals  bright  yellow, 
profusely,  but  regularly  dotted  with  bright  reddish 
purple  ;  lip  small,  of  the  same  colour.  This  pilant 
is  a  native  of  Caracoas  and  various  places  in  Vene- 
zuela, where  it  grows  at  from  5000  feet  to  (iOOO 
feet  elevation. 

R.  NL'D.'V. — This  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  of  Berlin  in  ISGl.  It  has  white 
flowers,  streaked  with  reddish  purple,  and  is  said 
to  come  from  Venezuela. 

R.  PANDURAT.\. — This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty 
species.     The   flowers   .arc  large,  the    dors.al    sepal 


and  the  petals  white  streaked  with  purple ;  the 
connate  lateral  sepals  are  each  over  an  inch  in 
length  and  nearly  hiilf  an  inch  wide,whitish,  flushe<l 
with  rosy-crimson,  dotted  with  lines  of  crimson- 
purple  ;  lip  suuill,  rather  deeper  in  colour.  Native 
of  Colombia. 

R.  VITTATA  I  have  not  seen  for  many  years.  I 
used  to  have  a  very  nice  specimen  of  it  in  the 
Kingston  collection.  It  is  a  small-growing  plant, 
having  white  flowers  dotted  with  rosy-purple  ;  the 
small  lip  yellow  streaked  with  purplish-rose.  This 
]ilant  flowers  very  freely  in  the  summer  months. 
It  comes  from  Colombia. 

R.  STRIAT.V. — This  plant  resembles  R.  elegans 
very  much,  but  it  dift'ers  from  that  species  in  hay- 
ing somewhat  longer  flowers,  and  in  having  the 
lower  sepals  regularly  lined  with  stripes  of  reddish- 
brown. 

R.  XANTHOPHTHALMA. — This  planted  I  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  ISGl,  it  having  been  received 
the  year  previous  from  Mr.  Salwyn,  who,  I  believe, 
was  coiuiected  with  an  expedition  for  obtaining 
the  insects  of  Guatemala.  The  flowers  of  this 
are  amongst  the  brightest  and    prettiest   in    the 


nearly  thirty  years  earlier  by  Linden,  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  New  Grenada  and  A'enezuela,  where  it  was 
originally  found  at  G.500  feet  elevation.  Roezl. 
however,  mentions  that  he  collected  it  at  12,00il 
feet  and  upwards.  It  has  oval-oblong,  compressed 
pseudo-bulbs,  each  of  which  bears  a  single  narrow 
lanceolate  leaf  over  1  foot  in  length. 

Dandrobium  speciosum.  —Although  the  spe- 
cies of  Dendrobium  inhabiting  the  mainland  of 
Australia  constitute  a  fair  proportion  of  the  genus, 
they  do  not  as  a  whole  compare  either  in  beauty  or 
horticultural  value  with  the  species  found  in  India 
and  the  archipelago  extencUng  between  it  and  the 
north  of  Australia.  There  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  however,  and  D.  speciosum  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  them.  In  liabit  it  is  perhaps  the  stoutest  of  all 
the  Dendrobes,  its  pseudo-bulbs  being  1  foot  high 
and  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  whilst 
the  three  or  four  leaves  at  the  top  are  exception- 
ally thick  and  leathery.  Its  flowers,  produced 
during  the  present  month,  are  borne  in  great 
numbers  on  an  erect  cylindrical  raceme,  which 
springs  from  the  .apex  of  the  pseudo-bulb  and  is  a 
foot  or  more  long.     The  flowers,  which  are  small 
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Part  of  a  bed  of  white  Spanish  Oiiion.s. 


family.  The  petals  and  the  dorsal  sepal  are  strongly 
clubbed  at  the  apex,  pale  yellow  dotted  with  rosy- 
purple;  the  connate  lateral  sepals  have  a  bright 
yellow  ground  colour  irregularly  dotted  with 
purple.    "  \Vm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Odontoglossum  ramosissimum. — This  un- 
conimcui  Ocloiitoglnssum  was  represented  at  the 
Drill  Hall  meeting  on  February  H  by  a  fine  spike 
from  the  late  Mr.  Staffer's  collection  at  Stand 
Hall.  Evidently,  it  was  from  one  of  the  finest 
forms  of  this  Orchid  yet  seen  in  cultivation.  The 
spike  was  branched  and  over  2  feet  in  length,  the 
flowers  it  bore  each  measuring  2J  inches  in  vertical 
diameter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  spotted 
with  rich  rosy  purple  towards  the  base,  their 
markedly  undulating  mnrgins  not  only  adding 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  giving  also 
a  very  distinctive  character  to  the  inflorescence  as 
a  whole;  the  lip  is  similar  in  colour.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  species,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Stand  Hall  plant,  is  equal  in  beauty 
and  elegance  to  any  of  that  section  of  the  genus 
with  long  branching  racemes.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced to  cultivation  by  Gust.ave  Wallis,  who  sent 
it  to  Ghent  in   1S71,  but  it  had  been   discovered 


and  pleasantly  fragrant,  are  of  a  creamv  or  yellow- 
ish white.  Like  several  other  of  the  Australian 
species,  D.  speciosum  requires  cool  treatment  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  from  the  time  the 
young  growths  begin  to  push  till  they  are  say  three- 
fourths  grown  the  plants  should  have  extra  heat  and 
moisture.  It  is  found  in  New  South  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, and  Queensland,  its  first  introduction  to  Eng- 
land being  due  to  Allan  Cunningham,  who  sent  it 
to  Kew  in  1823.  It  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  first 
Australian  Orchids  known  under  cultivation.  It  is 
known  in  its  native  country  as  the  "  Rock  Lily." 
—  B. 

Phalffinopsis  casta. — This  beautiful  variety 
has  appeared  again  amongst  an  importation  by  the 
Messrs.  Low,  and  a  fine  plant  carrying  twelve  blooms 
is  now  flowering  in  their  establishment.  This  is 
a  supposed  hybrid  between  P.  Aphrodite  and  P. 
Schilleriana.  The  leaves  are  slightly  variegated 
when  young,  but  this  passes  away  with  age,  and 
the  flowers  greatly  resemble  those  of  P.  Aphrodite. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  full  ard 
rounded,  with  a  slight  flush  of  rosy-purple  at  the 
base  ;  the  lateral  sepals  are  also  spotted  slightly 
vrith  red  with  a  light  yellow  tinge  near  the  base. 
The  three-lobed  lip  is  also  slightly  tinged  with  yellow 
at  the  base    of  the  side  lobes  and  streaked  with 
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crimson,  the  front  lobe  being  white  with  a  central 
streak  of  red.  the  base  spotted  with  deep  red.  The 
tendrils  in  front  are  shorter  than  in  P.  Aphro- 
dite and  straiaht.— G. 


Public  Gardens. 


A  recreation  ground  for  Great  DrifiBeld. — 

Petitions  liavo  been  presented  to  the  Treasury 
from  the  Local  Board  for  Great  Driffield,  and  also 
from  the  ratepayers  in  the  town,  praying  that  a 
sum  of  money  may  be  granted  out  of  the  large 
estate  of  a  deceased  resident  geutleman,  which  has 
fallen  to  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
public  recreation  ground  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Open  spaces. — The  Tottenham  Local  Board 
has  decided  to  purchase  Bruce  Castle  and  grounds, 
situate  at  Bruce  Grove,  Tottenham,  at  a  cost  of 
£15,000,  for  the  purposes  of  a  recreation  ground 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tottenham,  and 
negotiations  are  in  progress  for  acquiring  other 
open  spaces  for  similar  purposes  in  other  parts  of 
the  parish.  Tlie  St.  Luke's  Vestry  has  undertaken 
to  maintain  the  "Oval"  at  Windsor  Terrace,  City 
Road,  as  a  recreation  resort.  Trees  and  seats  will 
be  provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association. 

Expenditure  on  Parks  and  Open  Spaces' 

— The  report  of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Com- 
mittee included  a  large  number  of  recommendations 
for  the  expending  of  money  for  the  improvement  of 
the  parks  and  open  spaces  under  their  control,  and 
among  these  amounts  were  ;  £600  for  an  additional 
children's  gymnasium  in  Battersea  Park,  £500  for 
an  additional  gymnasium  in  Mctoria  Park,  £750 
for  the  purchase  of  a  strip  of  land  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Well  Street  Common,  Hackney,  and 
£630  for  the  purchase  and  erection  of  band-stands. 
The  committee  reported  that  the  Council  having 
voted  for  the  maintenance  of  its  parks  and  open 
spaces  from  April  1,  1890,  to  March  31, 1891,  the 
sum  of  £65,325,  they  had  been  able  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  maintenance  for  £57,965,  or  £7360  less 
than  the  estimate.  The  committee  further  recom- 
mended that  the  sum  of  £2000  should  be  contributed 
towards  the  £8000  required  for  the  purchase  of  9 
acres  2  roods  12  poles  of  land  on  the  summit  of 
Telegraph  Hill,  Hatcham.  These  recommendations 
were  adopted. 

Alexandra  Park  and  Palace.— The  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  Committee  reported  upon  this 
matter  as  follows  :  The  Council  has  already,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
dealt  with  the  question  of  the  Bill  introduced  by 
the  London  Financial  Association,  as  owners  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace  and  grounds,  to  enable  them  to 
sell  the  property,  by  freeing  it  from  certain  re- 
strictions which  were  imposed  by  Parliament  upon 
a  portion  of  the  grounds.  We  have  had  before  us, 
however,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Littler,  Q.C.,  chairman 
of  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  suggesting  the 
purchase,  jointly,  by  that  body,  the  Corporation  of 
London,  this  Council,  and  certain  other  local 
bodies,  of  the  whole  of  the  property,  comprising 
some  414  acres,  including  the  palace,  for  the  sum 
of  £275,000,  of  which  London  is  to  contribute 
£120,000.  We  think  that  the  question  of  contri- 
buting so  large  a  sum  should  be  left  to  the  next 
Council,  and  for  the  present  recommend  that  Mr. 
Littler  be  informed  that  the  Council  will  oppose  in 
Parliament  any  Bill  promoted  by  the  London 
Financial  Association  as  owners  of  the  Alexandra 
Palace  and  grounds.  The  chairman  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  whether  this  was  not 
rather  too  vague,  as  to  "any  "Bill  being  promoted. 
Should  it  not,  he  asked,  be  "the"  Bill?  Mr. 
Dickenson  said  that  was  so.  The  Council  then 
adopted  the  committee's  recommendation,  with 
this  slight  amendment. 

Superintendent     of    Parks     and     Open 

Spaces. — Much  discussion  took  place  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  General  Purposes  Committee's 
report,  submitting  the  names  of  three  candidates 
for  selection  for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 


Parks  and  Superintendent  of  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces,  at  a  salary  of  £700  a  year.  The  names  of 
these  gentlemen  were:  Lieut. -Colonel  F.  Bailey, 
Colonel  J.  C.  Walker,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Ponsonby,  and 
the  committee  recommended  that  Colonel  Walker 
should  be  appointed.  It  was  stated  that  the  terms 
of  the  advertisement  inserted  in  the  newspapers 
had  been  departed  from  in  respect  to  the  limit  of 
age  being  fixed  at  fifty  years,  and  further,  that  the 
choice  of  the  committee  had  previously  fallen  upon 
Mr.  Ponsonby.  Mr.  Corbett  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  matter  be  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  consideration,  because  two  of 
the  candidates  above  mentioned  exceeded  the  age 
of  fifty.  Lord  Rosebery,  in  supporting  the  amend- 
ment, said  he  felt  compelled  to  oppose  the  com- 
mittee in  their  recommendation.  Whatever  the 
critics  of  the  Council  might  say,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Council  had  been  preserved  without 
the  possibility  of  contradiction  from  the  suspicion 
of  jobbery.  There  could  be  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  jobbery  attached  to  this  appointment,  and  that 
being  so,  he  would  not  impute  it,  but,  in  the  face 
of  the  terms  of  the  advertisement  issued  by  the 
Parks  Committee,  he  felt  bound  to  vote  against  the 
committee.  Mr.  Corbett's  amendment  was  then 
voted  upon  and  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  Mr. 
Beachcroft  moved  as  another  amendment  that  the 
post  should  be  re-advertised,  without  limiting  the 
age  to  fifty.  On  being  voted  ujjon,  this  was  lost. 
Mr.  Campbell  moved  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby should  be  inserted  in  the  report  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  in  the  place  of  Col. 
Walker.  This  having  been  seconded,  it  was  put 
to  the  council  and  rejected  also.  Mr.  Corbett's 
amendment  was  then  agreed  to  as  a  substantive 
motion. 

RAINFALL. 
I  BEG  to  enclose,  as  I  have  done  in  former  years, 
the  rainfall  at  my  own  residence  in  Ireland,  and 
that  at  Belvoir  Castle,  for  1891.  Both  places  are 
situated  in  similar  positions— inland,  and  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  sea.  The  last  winter 
was  much  more  disastrous  at  Belvoir  than  in  Ire- 
land. I  lost  little  and  no  Roses  to  speak  of.  I  have  a 
large  collection  both  of  tender  plants  and  Roses  in 
the  open.  The  principal  plant  I  lost  was  a  Madeira 
Palm  I  was  trying  to  acclimatise  in  the  open  air. — 
Brinsley  M-VBLAY. 

Belvedere,  West  Meath. 

Number 
of  days  OQ 
Monti.       '  Total  depth.     Greatest  fall  in      which  '01 

'2-1  hours.  or  more  fell. 

Inches.        Depth.         Date. 
Jan.  ...  116  -26  22  12 

Feb.  ...  -29  -13  21  5 

March  ...  102  -2.3  25  10 

April  ...  272  -85  3  13 

May  3-04  '42  23  16 

June  .  2-20  '41  3  15 

Julv  -..  1-02  -24  1  9 

Aug.  ,,  769  -85  17  26 

Sept.  ...  2-63  -80  5  16 

Oct.  ...  3-93  -83  13  13 

Nov.  ...  2-69  -80  10  12 

Dec.  ..  5-89  115  6  17 


Total    ...  34-33 

-James  Bayliss. 

Belvoir  Castle,  Lixcolxshire. 
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Number 

of  days  on 

Jlontli. 

Total  depth. 

Greatest  faUlQ 

which  -01 

*.^4  hOllFE 

. 

or  more  fell 

laches. 

Depth. 

Date 

Jan. 

1-14 

■31 

21 

15 

Feb. 

0-69 

•62 

1 

3 

March 

114 

•20 

S 

17 

April 

2-53 

•98 

6 

17 

May 

373 

•83 

28 

16 

luue 

2-32 

•67 

5 

13 

July 

3  35 

•90 

8 

17 

Aug. 

3-30 

•42 

18 

23 

Sept. 

1-63 

■30 

aa 

17 

Oct. 

4-96 

•98 

7 

24 

Nov. 

316 

•.59 

16 

21 

Dec. 

3-21 

•38 

V 

20 

Total    .. 

3fl6 

203 

A  remarkably  dry  February ;  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year  exceptionally  wet  (ir33  inches).  Har- 
vest operations  much  hindered  by  wet  and  sunless 
weather,  protracted  until  October,  even  later  in 
some  instances.  Very  poor  prospects  of  a  fruit 
crop,  the  ripening  of  the  wood  being  all-important, 
and  this  cannot  be  secured  in  a  wet,  cold,  and 
sunless  autumn. — W.  Ingram. 


"  The  E  ngli  sh  Plo-wer  Garden."— The  second 

oditiou  of  this  is  now  quite  out  of  print.  The  plates 
will  be  broken  up  and  the  book,  as  soon  as  pos.siblc, 
printed  from  new  type  liy  Messrs.  R.  and  R.  Clark,  of 
Edinburgli. 

Calcined  bones.— Can  burnt  bones  he  utiHsed 
in  any  way  for  horticultural  purposes  '(  The  bones 
when  fresh  are  put  into  an  iron  pan,  into  which  is 
packed  steel  and  iron  work  to  he  case-hardened.  The 
pan  is  then  closed  and  put  into  a  heated  furnace  for 
twenty-four  hours,  after  wliich  it  is  taken  out  and  the 
contents  emptied. — S.  AV. 

Cypripedium  insigne.— 1  forward  you  by  this 
post  a  few  flowers  of  C .  insigne  ;  you  will  see  that 
there  are  many  twin  flowers.  This  Cypripedium  does 
exceedingly  well  with  rae  in  a  cool  house.  Some  of 
the  plants  in  lU-inch  and  12-inch  pots  had  fifty  andsisty 
flowers.  The  first  flowers  opened  in  October.— T.  K. 
CucKNEY,  Eden  Hall,  Langu-athy,  R.S.O. 

Pollarding  'Willo'ws.— 1  am  about  pollarding 
about  150  Willows  from  50  feet  to  60  feet  in  height 
growing  i.in  the  banks  of  the  lake  here,  a:nd  propose 
to  cut  them  down  to  the  height  of  10  feet  to  12  teet, 
at  which  height  the  wood  is  from  12  inches  to  15 
inches  in  diameter.  The  trees  in  question  are  every 
alternate  one.  When  these  have  refurnished  themselves 
with  a  good  head  (say  in  tlu-ee  or  four  years'  tirne), 
the  others  will  also  "be  taken  in  hand  in  a  similar 
manner.  What  do  you  think  of  the  above  method 
of  treatment  ?  and  particularly  1  should  hlie  to  know 
how  best  to  dispose  of  the  timber ;  it  is  tine  and 
straight,  the  trees  having  never  been  cut  down  suice 
they  were  planted  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Would 
any  correspondent  please  state  the  approximate  value 
per  foot  run  of  such  Willow  timber  (averaging  10  inches 
to  12  inches  in  diameter)  ? — W.  H. 


Names   of  plants.— IF.— The   Oncidiums   were 
uuaccompauied  by  any  account  of  bulb  or  growth,  so 

we  could   not   name   them;    they  are  difticult. J. 

James— 1,  Restrepia  lineata;    2,  Laelia  anceps  Wil- 

liamsiana  ;  3,  Dendrobium  heterocarpum. J)',   (i  — 

1,    Stenochlfena   heteromorpha ;    2,  Lindsffia    trapezi- 
formis ;  3,  Hymenophyllum  javanicum ;  4,  Trichoman<  s 

superbum. T.  Kaii'soji.— Lailia  anceps  Percivahana. 

Urs.  H.  Franklin.— 1,  Iris   alata,    probably;    2, 

Eranthemum  pulchellum. Thos.  Lowther.^}iertu- 

Ionia    guttata. James    Nunn.  —  l,    Dendrobmiu 

lifterocarpum  ;    2,   Cirrhopetalum   ornatissimum  ;    3, 

Cypripedium    venustum    specfabde. T.    J. — It    is 

Piatyceriura     Stemmaria,    and     not   biforme. M. 

Aitsdji.— Sciadocalyx  Warscewiczi. G.  Uoulton.— 

1,  Heteroceutron  mexicauum;  2,  Medmilla  farinosa. 

U.   Trevii—l,  Diotjochne    WiUordi ;  2,   Trichomanes 
Kaulfussi ;    3,    Lomaria    fluviatihs  ;    4,    Paragramma 

huigifolia. U.    Tracey.—l,    a    very    tine    form    of 

Cattleya  Trianse  ;    2,  good  form-  of  C.  Percivahana. 

\V.   fli(/ian!S.  — Andersouia  sprengeloides,  a  plant 

rarely  seen  now. H.   Lhucilaf.—l,  Cyrtanthus  lu- 

tescens;  2,  Griitinia  Blumenhavia  ;  3,  Hajmanthus  dc- 

formis. U.   2'.— The  small-flowered   form    of  Sisy- 

riuchiura  grandiflorum. \V.  Car?-.- Rhododendron 

arboreum. /.   A.-l,    Dendrobium    speciosum ;    2, 

Oestrum  aurantiacum. W-   Clibian   ,y    Soa  — The 

common   Butterbur    (Petasites    vulgaris). ^\^-7~ 

Odontoglossum    Rossi    luajus. T.    If.  —  1,    La-ha 

autumnaUs;    2,    Oncidium    pulvinatum ;    3,    Odonto- 
glossum Liudleyanum. h.  B.—\,  Borouia  elatior  ; 

2,  Erica  gi-acils ;  3,  Cestrum  aurantiacum. Reader. 

— 1,  Retinospora  pisifera;   2,   R.  p.  aurea ;    3,  Thuja 
Lohhi. 

Names  of  fruit  —R.  C.  Coocle.— Probably  Fearn's 

Pippin. y,  ,s.   a.— 1,   WeUington;  2,    Sturmer  ;  3, 

Blenheim  Orange  (very  small) . X.  1'.— Apple,  Wel- 
lington; Pear,  Winter  NcUs. 


BOOK  RECEIVED. 
"Philosophical  Notes  on. Botanical  Subje.ets."     By 
E.  Bonavia,  M.D.      with  160  illusfrationsi.     tsr.don  : 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  -        '     ■ 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 


THINNING   HARD- WOODED  TREES. 

The  style  and  extent  of  thinning  hard- wooded 
trees  greatly    depend   upon    the    varieties  that 
are    planted.     Some    trees    reijiiire  more    room 
to  mature  than   others,   while  others  ought  to 
be  kept  close    together    to  check    their  strag- 
gling habit  and  ramifying  side  branches.     The 
(_)ak,     for    instance,    requires   ample    space    to 
develop  itself,  and  as   considerable  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  bark,  and  in  some  places  from 
the    branches    as    cord-wood,    it   should  at  all 
time-i  have  plenty    of    room.     Tlie  Wych  Elm 
and  the  Beech,  on    the    other    hand,  although 
growing    to   large    dimensions,  and  of  a  wide- 
spreading   habit,  should    not   be  allowed  more 
room  than  is  necessary  for  their  healthy  growth, 
as  neither  the  bark  nor  the  brandies  are  of  much 
value.     They  al,?o  exhiliit  a  tendency  to  produce 
much  too  rough   branches  and  short  stems,  and 
the  timber,  if  not  (if  good  quality,  is  unsaleable. 
The   Ash,  English  Elm,   Sycamore,  and   Birch 
require  plenty  of  room,  arul   are  not  so  strag- 
gling,   especially    in    their    young    state.     The 
great  point  to  be  kejjt  in  view  in  thinning  hard- 
wood [ilantations  is  to  commence  in  good  time, 
and  not  to  wait  until  the  trees  become  drawn 
up  and  weakly.   It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  plan- 
tations left  without  thinning  until  the  saplings 
have  arrived  at  a  marketable  size.     This  is  false 
econouiy,  for  it  is   better  for  the  main  crop  to 
thin  in  time,  even  if  the  first  thinnings  are  of  no 
value.    The  loss  on  the  thinnings  will  be  made  up 
in  the  health  and  extra  growth  of  the  trees  left. 
It  is  equally  objectionable  to  continue  thinning 
longer  than  necessary  with  the  view  of  deriving 
immediate  revenue.   In  both  cases  the  value  of 
tlie  main  crop,  which  ought   to  be   the  principal 
object,  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  certain  result  is 
material  loss  in  the  end.      It  is  by  some  recom- 
mended in  thinning  with  a  view  to  profit,  that 
operations  should    connnence  as    soon    as    the 
branches  touch   one  another.     A  little  careful 
l)ruuing  may  sometimes  defer  it  for  a  year.   The 
thinning   of    hardwood    plantations  should,  of 
course,  commence  before  any  injury  is  sustained  ; 
but  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  before  the 
.second  or  third  year  after  tlie  side  branches  have 
met,  and  in  no  case  should  the  oiiei-ation  lie  de- 
ferred until  the  side  branches  show  signs  of  decay 
or  till  they  have  closed  into  one  another  well  up 
the  stem  towards  the  leaders,  as  in  such  a  case 
the  trees  will    be  deprived  of  the  amount    of 
light  and  air  necessary  for  their  healthy  growth. 
Hard- wooded  trees  re<|uire  more  room  for  the 
spread  of  their  branclies   and   healthy  growth 
than   Conifers,    but  the  plantations   are    gene- 
rally tilled  in  with  Larch,  Spruce  or  Scotch  Fir 
as  nurses  for  the  intended  crop.     Under  these 
circumstances  such  Conifers  as  are  encroaching 
upon  the  hard- woods  will  generally  be  removed  at 
the  first  thinning.     Although  Firs  are  the  best 
nurses  for  hard- wood  plan  tations  when  young,  and 
also  more  valuable  when  of  small  size,  great  care 
must  be  fcikeu  not  to  let  them  crowd  or  over- 
shade  the  hard-woods.     While  their    shelter  is 
better  than  that  of  hard-woods,  they  are  more 
ready  to  overgrow  and  destroy  them.     In  the 
case   of    any  hard-wooded    tree   dying   out   or 
getting  damaged,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  one  of 
the  nurses  to  take  its  place  f(.ir  the  time  being. 
Any  such  tree  left  during  the  early  thinnings  can 
be  removed  as  opportunity  occurs.     The  great 
aim  should   be   to   preserve   the    hard-wooded 
sorts,  however  irregular  the  appearance  may  be 
at  the  early  thinnings.  Presuming  that  the  nurses 
have  all  been  removed,  it  is  de.sirable  to  pro- 
serve  the  best  and  most  healthy  trees,  irrespec- 


tive of  sorts,  and  never  to  cut  a  healthy,  vigor- 
ous growing  tree  to  make  room  for  a  small  un- 
healthy neighbour  for  the  sake  of  regularity. 
Such  thinning  must  in  the  end  turn  out  a  great 
lo.ss  and  di.sappointment  to  the  owner.  A  little 
opening  or  larger  gap  is  preferable  to  a  sickly 
or  ill-grown  tree,  and  such  openings  can  be 
rectified  at  the  next  thinning.  No  definite  age 
can  be  given  for  commencing  to  thin  for  the 
first  time,  as  all  depends  upon  the  soil  and 
situation  in  which  the  trees  are  growing.  Thin- 
ning may  be  performed  too  early  as  well  as  too 
late,  and  it  may  be  overdone  as  well  as  carried 
too  far.  Great  care  sh(juld  be  taken  not  to  err 
in  either  direction.  X. 


TOWN   PLANTING. 
{Contimted  from  p.  15(i.) 

Thi;  White  Bkam  Tree  (Pyrus  Aria).— In  the 
chemically  impure  air  of  Glasgow,  and  even  in  the 
most  confined  parts,  this  hardy,  medium-sized  tree 
thrives  in  an  almost  remarkable  way.  Being  a  tree 
of  hardy  constitution,  and  also  well  able  to  luxu- 
riate in  the  poorest  of  soils,  perhaps  afford  to 
it  additional  facilities  over  many  other  kinds  for 
continuing  to  thrive  and  look  well  in  the  midst  of 
smoke  and  the  impurities  that  always  attend  the 
town  and  city  atmosphere.  So  far  as  ornamental 
(lualities  are  concerned,  too,  the  White  Beam  Tree 
is  of  considerable  importance,  the  ample  leaves,  of 
a.  decided  whitish  tint  on  the  under  sides,  being 
very  different  to  the  foliage  of  most  of  our  com- 
monly cultivated  trees.  But  not  only  does  P.  Aria 
do  well  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  our  large 
towns,  for  most  members  of  the  family,  including 
the  highly  ornamental  Rowan  Tree  o"r  Mountain 
Ash  (P.  Aucuparia),  grow  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom and  flower  and  fruit  from  year, to  year.  P. 
Sorbus,  too,  seems  quite  at  home  in  many  of  the 
Gfasgow  and  Sheffield  squares  and  gardens,  and  is 
a  highly  ornamental  species  of  not  too  large 
growth.  The  greatest  value  of  these  trees  is  their 
power  of  maintaining  a  healthy  vigorous  condition 
under  not  only  atmospheric  impurities,  but  when 
planted  in  soil  of  the  poorest  description.  The 
Beam  Tree  in  particular,  and  Mountain  Ash  as 
well,  may  be  seen  flourishing  on  some  of  our 
denuded  limestone  cliffs,  and  where  hardly  a  par- 
ticle of  soil  is  to  be  found. 

The  Indi.\n  Bean  (Catalpa  bignonoides)  has 
proved  itself  to  be  another  excellent  tree  for  the 
particular  purpose  under  consideration.  In  many 
of  the  smoky  districts  of  London  the  Indian  Bean 
looks  surprisingly  happy,  the  big  leaves  being  freely 
produced,  while  the  whole  appearance  of  the  tree 
indicates  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  unity  with 
its  surroundings.  Certainly,  it  is  not  to  be  despised 
as  a  town  tree,  and  its  value  in  this  way  is 
doubly  enhanced  by  the  profusion  of  flowers  which 
established  trees  of  fair  size  produce.  When 
broken  over  by  accident  or  otherwdse,  a  valuable 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  Indian  Bean  is  that  it 
will  sucker  or  send  out  numerous  young  shoots 
fr  un  the  old  crown  or  stem.  Perhaps  the  Indian 
Bean  is  to  some  persons  a  rather  ungainly  speci- 
men, and  such  is,  no  doubt,  in  plenty  of  cases  per- 
fectly true,  but  as  it  stands  pruning'  well,  shooting 
out  with  the  utmost  freedom  from  any  amputated 
limb,  the  heavier  and  more  ill-proportioned  branches 
can  be  trimmed  to  almost  any  required  shape.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy  when  once  established,  a  rapid 
grower,  and  does  well  in  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
but  is  all  the  better  of  a  position  that  is  not  too 
exiiosed^at  least  to  cold  draughts  of  long  duration. 

The  He.\rt-leaveu  Alder  (Alnus  cordata)— 
an  uncommon  tree  in  most  parts  of  the  country- 
has  been  found  in  London  to  be  most  valuable 
for  withstanding  prolonged  smoke  and  chemical 
fumes  ;  indeed,  in  that  particular  respect  it  has, 
so  far  as  present  experiments  show,  few  rivals. 
I'nfortunately,  it  is  not  particularly  hardy,  though 
why  is,  to  me  at  least,  a  mystery,  for  I  had  a  large 
number  killed  outright  during  the  last  winter.  I'n- 


like  the  common  Alder  (A.  glutinosa),  the  species 
in  question  does  not,  when  unfavourably  exposed, 
die  back  bit  by  bit,  and  this,  if  maintained  in  old 
trees,  will  certainly  make  the  heart-leaved  tree  of 
increased  value  over  its  fellow  species.  The  Heart- 
leaved  Alder  has  been  planted  experimentally  in  a 
garden  that,  practically  speaking,  has  been  set 
aside  in  one  of  the  worst  districts  of  London,  so 
far  as  soot,  smoke  and  a  heated  atmosphere  are 
concerned,  for  the  trial  of  such  trees  and  shrubs 
as  have  been  considered  at  all  suitable  for  town 
planting,  and  it  has  quite  surprised  the  originators 
of  this  novel,  but  commendable  method  of  getting 
together  a  suitable  list  of  trees  for  withstanding 
the  city  atmosphere.  Better,  perhaps,  under  the 
name  of  A.  cordifolia  is  the  present  species  known 
in  our  books  on  trees,  but  that  here  used  is  gene- 
rally applied  by  the  few  nurserymen  who  keep 
the  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  .Southern  Europe  gene- 
rally, and  is  readilv  enough  distinguished  from 
our  Britisii  *ree  by  the  general  aspect  resembling 
that  of  a  Poplar,  while  the  bar"k  of  the  tree  is 
light  in  colour,  the  leaves  glabrous  and  shining 
and  in  outline  ovate-cordate,  with  distinctly  serrated 
margins.  So  far  as  we  at  present  know,  it  is  not 
particular  as  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted,  one 
specimen  in  rather  damp  and  poor  soil  growing 
away  with  great  rapidity. 

The  common  Mulberry  (Morns  nigra)  will  be 
admitted  by  everyone  who  has  taken  notice  of  its 
growth  in  two  at  least  of  our  most  smoky  cities — 
Liverpool  and  Manchester— to  well  merit  a  place 
in  our  list  of  town  trees.  Even  in  the  great  metro- 
polis, and  where  built  in  by  bricks  and  mortar  and 
almost  without  breathing  room,  may  be  seen  not 
a  few  ■  fine  old  Mulberry  trees  whose  battered 
stems  and  sadly  mutilated  limbs  but  too  openly  be- 
token the  ill  usage  to  which  they  have  been  sul- 
jected.  The  Mulljerry  is  a  peculiar  tree  in  its  way, 
for  to-day  we  may  see  it  fresh  and  healthy  almost 
in  the  heart  of  our  greatest  centres  of  industry, 
wldle  to-morrow,  at  a  great  altitude  and  where 
fully  exposed  to  cold  and  wind,  it  branches  well 
out,  only  seeming  to  branch  more  freely  where  the 
winds  and  cold  are  worst  to  deal  with.  No  one 
need  hesitate  to  plant  a.  heaithy  young  Mulberry 
with  plenty  of  roots  in  his  garden  in  the  centre  of 
any  English  town,  for  experiments  have  already 
demonstrated  that  it  is  well  suited  for  such  a  place. 

The  Honey  Locust  (Gleditschia  triacanthos) 
may  be  seen  flourishing  in  the  worst  smoke-in- 
fested parts  of  Manchester,  and  in  London,  where 
only  a  limited  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  can 
cope  with  their  atmospheric  surroundings,  this  tree 
maintains  its  own  in  an  almost  surpirising  manner. 
Further  to  its  value  as  a  town  tree  may  be  added 
the  pretty  flowers,  the  curious  seed-pods  being  an 
additional  attraction.  The  Honey  Locust  is  a  Privet 
in  its  hardy  nature,  for  plant  it  as  you  will,  and  in 
poor,  stony  soils,  too,  it  soon  takes  root  and  grows 
away  with  perfect  freedom.  In  habit  it  is  rather 
too  spreading  for  a  town  tree,  but  this  objection, 
as  before  stated,  must  at  once  be  waived  in  recog- 
nition of  its  thriving  so  well  in  a  vitiated  and  im- 
pure town  atmosphere.  A.  D.  W. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  TBiV\.s—Thu  journal  is  fvb- 
tishtd  in  -iitatly  bound  Monthly  Parti,  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  btst  prestrved,  and  it  is  n  ost  suitable  ft r 
reference  previous  to  the  istne  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  1 J  ice 
Is.  6d.  ;  post  free.  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  Ti  e 
Garden  frtm  i's  commencement  to  end  of  1891, /w/y  vols., 
price,  clolh,  £20  8s. 

"Garderl'g   Illustrated"   Monthly    Parts.  —  7*i» 

journal  is  2rublifhed  in  untlly  bound  Monthly  Polls,  m  uhirh 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reficncc  ]  vevious  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.',  post  free,  8rf. 

"Farm  ard  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— 77ii»  jottmal  is 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Part^,  in  vhichform  it  is 
most  suitable  for  rej'erence  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5d.;  post  free,  8rf. 

"  Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  Resorptions  of  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species  vith  airections 
for  their  arrangnnent  culture,  d'c.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.',  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual'  fir  i892.— Contains  Al/ha- 
betical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  November  10  last  The  lists  of  Gardens  and  Country 
Seals  (containing  over  0000)  have  been  very  car^ully  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admittei  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lis.hed.    Price  Is. ;  by  post,  la.  3d. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itsrlf  is  Nature  "—Shak'Speare. 


Rose  Garden. 


HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES. 

When  tliese  are  well  grown  under  glass  and 
obtained  so  early  in  the  season  as  the  present, 
I  do  not  think  there  are  any  flowers  more  accept- 
able. Even  the  flowers  of  tlie  Tea-scented  varie- 
ties cannot  surpa.ss  well-tinished  blooms  of  dark- 
coloured  Hybrid  Per))etuals  for  general  attrac- 
tiveness. To-day  (Feb.  10),  while  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  (i  inches  of  frozen  snon-,  half-a- 
dozen  flowers  of  this  class  of  Rose  are  enlivening 
my  room  in  a  very  cheerful  manner.  During 
midsummer  of  last  year  I  gave  an  article  upon 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  pots.  It  is  from  the 
earliest  batch  of  these  that  I  have  been  able  to 
cut  the  flowers  now  before  me.  There  is  a 
peculiar  richness  about  the  perfume  of  the 
darker- coloured  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  is  never 
found  among  the  Tea-scented  class.  General 
Jacqueminot  is  the  swestest-scented  flower  of 
the  lot,  but  it  is  very  closely  followed  by  Due 
de  Moutpensier.  This  latter  was  introduced 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  is  very  seldom  met 
with  now.  I  find  it  an  excellent  garden  Rose, 
and  also  one  of  the  best  for  early  forcing.  Its 
colour  is  a  most  intense  scarlet  with  deeper 
shadings  of  velvety  richness,  vei'y  free-flowering 
and  sweetly  scented.  Ti.i  my  mind  it  is  these 
sweet-scented,  free-flowering  and  deep  or  dark 
red-coloured  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  are  so  in- 
valuable where  the  forcing  of  Roses  is  carried 
on.  We  cannot  get  anything  approaching  these 
shades  from  among  the  Teas  or  Noisettes,  and 
very  few  other  flowers  provide  them.  Lighter- 
coloured  Hybrid  Perpetuals  I  would  not  force, 
because  these  shades  can  be  had  in  much  better 
form  and  quality  from  a  few  plants  of  the  Tea- 
scented  section,  which  also  produces  quite  three 
times  the  number  of  blooms  obtainable  from  a 
Hybrid  Perpetual. 

To  give  a  brief  description  of  how  these  plants 
have  been  grown,  so  as  to  supply  a  few  dark 
Roses  at  the  present  time,  and  whicli  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  more  easily  forced  Teas,  I  will 
start  from  the  time  when  they  were  potted  up 
from  the  o])en  ground.  This  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1890.  They  were  put  into  a  good  compost 
of  turfy  loam,  leaf  soil  and  yvell-decayed  manure. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  to  secure 
good  drainage  to  the  pots,  as  the  plants  will 
remain  in  them  for  some  three  years.  As 
soon  as  potted  they  were  placed  in  a  deep 
frame  and  plunged  about  3  inches  over  the 
tops  of  the  pots.  Here  they  stayed  until 
February  of  18!)1,  merely  having  the  protection 
of  a  light  during  the  severe  weather  of  that  time. 
They  were  then  hard  pruned  and  grown  on 
very  steadily  in  a  temperature  of  45°  to  60°, 
increasing  it  gradually'  as  the  days  lengthened. 
When  the  pots  were  fairly  full  of  roots  the 
]ilants  had  a  little  liquid  manure.  By  the 
end  of  June  last  they  had  made  the  bulk  of 
their  growtli  for  the  season,  and  were  tlien 
stood  out  in  the  open  air,  being  plunged  and 
kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots.  During  August 
and  September  they  were  almost  as  well  ripened 
as  plants  in  the  open  would  be  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December.  They  were 
allowed  to  receive  the  first  slight  frosts  of  last 
autumn  and  then  were  overhauled  to  make  their 
drainage  secure,  the  top  soil  being  removed  as 
deeply   as    practicable    without   injury   to    the 


roots  and  a  mulching  of  stiff  loam  and  ma- 
nure given.  When  this  was  done  they  were 
[placed  in  the  frame  again  and  the  lights  put 
on.  This  caused  tlieir  roots  to  become  active. 
Early  in  November  some  of  them  were  pruned 
and  introduced  into  a  very  gentle  heat,  being 
well  .syringed  overhead  during  all  bright  weather. 
The  remainder  were  also  pruned  and  introduced 
in  small  batches  at  a  time.  The  plants  soon 
pushed  into  growth,  and  were  still  subjected  to 
a  cooler  treatment  than  Roses  generally  receive. 
Th(>se  that  the  bloonis  in  front  of  me  were  cut 
from  were  removed  into  a  warmer  section  of  the 
house  during  the  early  part  of  January,  and  are 
now  looking  very  healthy  and  fairly  well 
covereil  with  flower-buds.  By  treating  the 
remainder  in  the  same  way,  and  giving  all  of 
them  a  little  stimulant  twice  a  week,  I  shall  have 
a  succession  of  dark-coloured  Roses  to  intermi.x 
with  tlie  chaste  and  delicate  colours  of  the  Teas. 
The  following  twelve  varieties  are  by  far  the 
best  for  this  purpose,  and  I  have  placed  them  in 
order  of  merit ;  General  Jacqueminot,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Due  de  Montpensier,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Souvenir  de  C.  Montault, 
Mme.  Victor  Yerdier,  La  Rosi^re,  Ulricli 
Brunner,  Abel  Carriere,  Docteur  Andry,  and 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  chief  errors  made  in  forcing  these  Roses 
are  too  high  a  temperature — especially  during 
the  first  stages  of  tlioir  growth — and  not  secur- 
ing an  efficient  ripening  of  the  wood  during  the 
previous  autumn.  They  are  easily  kei)t  clean 
and  free  from  all  insect  pests  if  one  will  but 
keep  a  close  watch  on  the  plants  and  apjily 
remedies  upon  their  very  first  appearance.  A 
frequent  syringing  with  a  weak  solution  of  soft 
soap  or  any  other  harmless  insecticide  will 
prevent  insects  and  diseases  from  gaining  any 
hold  upon  the  ])lants.  Ridge  wood. 


ROSE  WILLIAM  A.  RICHARDSON. 
This  Rose  does  not  give  general  satisfaction.  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  plant  that,  although  it  is 
trained  to  a  south  wall  and  the  roots  have  the  run 
of  a  good  border,  only  produces  an  insignificant 
number  of  flowers  in  the  summer  and  none  in  the 
autumn.  I  must  confess  the  plant  makes  ample 
growth  and  appears  in  vigorous  health.  I  am, 
however,  disposed  to  tliink  that  unskilful  pruning 
has  something  to  do  with  the  scarcity  of  the 
flowers.  I  think  the  I'oots  are  so  well  nourished 
that  the  wood  does  not  get  properly  ripened,  and 
further,  for  the  sake  of  neatness  the  growth  during 
the  summer  is  so  often  cut  away,  that  that  which 
is  made  later  is  too  sappy  to  bloom  either  in  the  au- 
tumn or  following  summer.  I  am  strengthened  in 
this  opinion  because  there  is  another  plant  not 
more  than  three  miles-  distant  that  flowers  regu- 
larly twice  a  year.  This  plant  covers  the  south 
front  of  a  gardener's  cottage,  as  well  as  the  porch, 
and  gracefully  arches  over  the  windows.  A  similar 
caseoccurs  in  Mr.  Baker's  garden  at  Exeter.  There 
I  have  seen  this  Rose  reaching  to  the  top  of  a 
high  wall,  with  the  branches  trained  in  the  most 
informal  manner,  yet  producing  hundreds  of 
flowers  in  the  month  of  June.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  secret  of  getting  this  Rose  to  bloom  freely 
is  to  allow  the  growfli  plenty  of  freedom.  The 
young  growth  which  it  makes  after  the  first  lot  of 
flowers  is  over  should  in  a  great  measure  be  pre- 
served, and  some  of  the  old  wood  cut  out  in  the 
winter  to  make  room  for  it.  Even  then  it  should 
not  be  secured  to  the  wall  in  the  same  stifE  and 
formal  manner  as  tlie  branches  of  a  fruit  tree,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  with  climbing  Roses.  Instead 
of  cutting  off  so  much  of  the  young  wood,  it  is 
better  to  tie  some  of  it  across  the  old  stems  and 
cut  some  of  it  out  after  the  early  lot  of  flowers  is 
over.  I  do  not  find  this  Rose  of  much  value  when 
its  roots  are  not  restricted.  It  grows  freely — too 
freely  in  fact — and   flowers  abundantly,  but  after 


the  middle  of  April  the  flower-buds  expand  so 
quickly  in  warm  weather,  that  even  in  a  few  hours 
they  open  and  are  useless. 

For  growing  in  pots  for  early  forcing  there  is  not 
a  more  useful  Rose,  as  it  makes  growth  freely,  and 
when  this  is  well  ripened  it  produces  plenty  of 
flowers.  I  find  plants  in  12-inch  or  H-inch  pots 
most  useful,  and  the  best  way  to  manage  them  is 
to  only  have  one  lot  of  flowers  in  the  year.  When 
worked  on  these  lines  they  should  be  rather  se- 
verely pruned  as  soon  as  the  fir.st  lot  of  flowers  is 
over.  If  they  are  then  kept  under  glass  until  mid- 
summer and  the  roots  receive  during  that  time  two 
top-dressings  of  some  concentrated  manure,  they 
will  make  good  growth.  Very  little  pruning  is  re- 
quired in  the  autumn,  except  to  remove  any  weak 
growth.  All  the  long  .shoots  that  are  made  should 
be  trained  in  an  informal  manner  to  sticks,  taking 
care  that  the  ends  are  lower  than  the  base ;  each 
shoot  will  then  produce  several  bunches  of  flowers. 
The  sportive  character  of  this  Rose  is  without  a 
parallel,  except  in  one  instance.  This  freak  of 
Nature  is  often  a  source  of  disappointment  to  some 
people.  I  have  known  instances  in  which  the 
plant  has  been  condemned  as  not  true  to  name  be- 
cause some  of  the  flowers  come  of  a  creamy  white 
colour  instead  of  orange-yellow.  This  sporting  is, 
however,  characteristic  of  the  variety,  but  more  so 
in  some  plants  than  others.  Invariably  these 
whitish-coloured  flowers  are  more  numerous  in  the 
autumn  than  in  the  summer.  There  is  evidently  a 
good  deal  of  relationship  between  this  Rose  and 
another  introduced  from  France  about  twelve  years 
ago  under  the  name  of  Shirley  Hibberd.  Both 
have  the  same  tendency  to  produce  white  and  yel- 
low blooms  on  the  same  branch.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  difference  in  other  respects,  W.  A. 
Richardson  being  hardy,  while  the  other  is  rather 
tender,  and  instead  of  being  a  climber,  the  variety 
Shirley  Hibberd  is  dwarf.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


ROSE  NOTES. 
Roses  in  m,\sses  or  upon  b.\xks.— It  is  a  great 
pity  that  bold  masses  of  Roses  are  not  planted  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  "  D.T.F."  in  The  Garden 
of  February  13  (p.  141).  Almost  all  Roses  in  gar- 
dens are  subjected  to  an  annual  pruning,  the  prac- 
tice being  slightly  varied  to  suit  the  special  needs 
of  the  kind.  We  might  treat  them  more  as  we 
should  flowering  shrubs,  only  using  the  knife  when 
necessary  to  cut  out  old  or  weak  useless  wood.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  how  delightful  a  bank  of  such 
Roses  would  be.  Although  "  D.  T.  F."  would  regard 
Gloire  de  Dijon  as  head  and  shoulders  above  its 
fellows,  yet  some  of  them,  sucli  as  Bouquet  d'Oi', 
have  notching  to  lose  by  comparison,  and  we  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  if  we  mass  them  near  each  other. 
W^e  may  clothe  the  longest  and  highest  walls  with 
these  rampant  and  all  but  ever-blooming  Roses,  and 
then  we  shall  ki^ow  nothing  of  that  greater  beauty 
developed  by  Igige  bushes  growing  and  flowering 
freel}'.  They  nave  this  extra  advantage,  too,  in 
being  easily  rooted  from  cuttings  and  growing 
quite  as  str'ongly  and  flowering  as  freely  upon 
their  own  rcKifs  as  upon  foster  ones.  The  formation 
of  new  groups  or  the  replanting  of  old  ones  with 
young  plants  is  therefore  simplified,  or,  at  any  rate, 
cheapened."  because  we  can  raise  a  stock  of  plants 
for  the  purpose  at  little  cost.  In  gardens  where 
there  are  neither  walls  nor  fences  to  clothe,  these 
fine  Roses  often  are  not  to  be  found,  yet  they  are 
second  to  none  in  the  matter  of  hardiness,  vigour, 
and  long  season  of  blooming. 

Roses  anTo;  the  winter.— Those  who  cling  to 
the  idea  of  artiflcial  protection  suffer  considerable 
vexation  almost  every  winter.  Perhaps  in  a  few 
very  exceptioShl  cases  protection  is  necessary,  but 
it  is  %viser  and  saves  labour  to  try  if  it  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  It  is  not  often  we  get  such  a 
winter  as  that  of  1890-91,  when  the  Roses  might 
have  been  covered  and  left  for  eight  weeks.  We 
had  a  short  spell  of  shai-p  weather  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  year,  succeeded  by  mild  weather, 
which  caused  the  buds  to  swell.  It  was  a  matter 
of  importance  to  at  once  withdraw  protection 
where  it  had  been  applied.  This  is  wheie  the 
danger   comes  in.  for  no  sooner  has   the  protec- 
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tive  material  been  cleared  away  than  our  fickle 
climate  once  more  changed.  As  I  write  (February 
19)  20°  of  frost  have  been  recorded,  and  the  Roses 
are  covered  up  with  Nature's  best  protector— a 
thick  mantle  of  snow.  This  may  not  last  long  through 
lengthening  warmer  days,  but  sharp  frosts  are 
likely  to  continue,  and  if  we  do  protect  our  Roses 
we  must  continually  c:iver  up  and  uncover 
them,  because,  owing  to  the  uncertainties  of  our 
climate,  we  cannot  say  when  it  will  be  needed  or 
for  how  long  or  short  a  period.  The  only  gain  that 
many  can  show  for  having  protected  their  Itoses  is 
the  preservation  of  some  weak  or  unripened  wood 
that  later  on  has  to  bo  cut  away  when  pruning, 
and  therefore  it  matters  not  if  such  wood  is  killed. 
Tea  Roses  make  much  of  such  wood,  and  when 
unchecked  by  early  co'd  it  is  often  growing  till 
near  midwinter.  Such  plants  left  unprotected 
might  appear  as  if  they  had  been  hard  hit  by  frost, 
and  yet  they  would  be  pruned  as  usual  and  then 
appear  all  right. 

Spring  pl.4.nting.— Circumstances  sometimes 
necessitate  deferring  planting  until  spring,  but 
whensuchistheca.se  an  early  attempt  should  be 
made  to  finish  the  operation.  Unless  forced  to  do 
so,  I  would  not  plant  later  than  that  time  when 
plants  cm  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground.  I 
know  that  even  after  Roses  have  made  some  inches 
of  growth,  and  removal  of  open-air  plantsis  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  we  are  advised  that  we  may 
plant  pot  Roses  with  perfect  safety  and  fair 
success.  Some  go  to  considerable  length  to  justify 
this  practice,  becanse  it  is  said  to  give  the'plants 
such  an  excellent  opportunity  to  become  well  esta- 
blished before  the  following  winter.  The  same 
might  be  said  on  behalf  of  plants  from  the  open 
ground  planted  a  month  previously,  and  I  should 
have  no  doubts  concerning  the  future  welfare 
of  these.  But  as  regards  the  pot  plants  I  do 
not  think  that  the  ball  of  roots  as  turned  o\it 
of  the  pot  and  planted  in  the  ground  is  conducive 
to  the  prolonged  life  and  well-being  of  the  plants. 
I  may  cite  a  case  to  prove  this,  but  admit  it  is  an 
extreme  example.  A  large  wall  Rose,  ROve  d'Or, 
suddenly  died  from  no  apparent  cause.  The  plant 
originally  occupied  a  pot,  and  when  taken  up 
after  death  the  main  roots  were  so  coiled  and  inter- 
woven, that  they  could  not  be  separated.  They 
seemed  to  have  impeded  each  other's  work  and 
doubtless  caused  the  death  of  the  plant.  This 
extreme  case  shows  what  to  a  less  injurious  de"-ree 
is  going  on  with  other  plants,  and  a  free,  healthy 
root-growth  is  ahmst  an  impossibility.  On  one 
occasion,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  when  I  had 
to  plant  several  large  groups  of  Tea  Roses,  the 
plants  of  course  being  in  growth  and  in  pots,  the 
b.all  of  each  plant  was  carefully  washed  out  in  a 
tub  of  water  placed  beside  the  bed.  The  roots 
were  disentangled, and  afterplanting,  the  Roses  were 
copiously  watered  and  grew  away  freely,  though 
warm  weather  followed.  These  are  now  old 
established  groups,  and  the  plants  have  always 
done  well.  If  open-air  plants  or  those  from  pots 
provided  their  balls  are  disentangled,  cannot  be 
planted  between  the  months  of  October  and  April 
It  is  in  the  end  better  to  lose  a  season. 

The  Manetti  stock.  —  Many  amateur  Rose 
growers  are  now  learning  the  truth  as  regards  the 
value  of  this  stock.  I  was  recently  conversing  with 
a  policeman  who  had  spent  some  years  of  his  early 
life  in  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  consequently  is 
often  consulted  upon  gardening  matters  by "  his 
fellow-men.  He  mentioned  several  instances  in 
which  he  had  been  asked  to  look  at  Roses  which 
were  growing  vigorously  enough,  but  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  flower.  The  reason  to  him  was  readily 
apparent,  for  the  supposed  Roses  were  nothing  but 
Manetti  bushes.  A  large  trade  grower  told  me 
list  year  that  he  was  called  in  by  a  gentleman  to 
see  his  Roses,  which  grew  but  never  flowered,  and 
what  he  saw  was  a  grand  lot  of  Manetti  bushes. 
A.  H. 

Rose   stocks   in    America.— I   saw   in   The 

G.uji^EN,  p.  Hi  of  the  present  year,  just  the  thing 
th.at  I  have  been  looking  for,  that  is  a  more  suit- 
able stock  for  working  Roses  on.     The  Do"-  Roses 


are  subject  to  some  fault  at  the  roots  ;  they  die 
from  no  apparent  cause  in  July  and  August  when 
the  Roses  that  are  on  them  are  in  full  bloom.  The 
roots  always  go  first  ;  I  have  lost  several  hundreds 
in  a  season.  Rosa  cinnamomea  is  the  variety  that  I 
have  used  mostly  for  standards  and  also  for  dwarfs. 
— G.  A.  Knioht,  Ticforia,  B.C. 

Rose  Climbing  Devoniensis— For  years  1 
looked  upon  this  Rose  as  not  worthy  of  the  name 
of  Climbing  when  compared  with  such  as  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  many  others.  It 
does  seem  strange  to  see  the  behaviour  of  this 
Rose  in  the  same  garden.  For  instance,  here  we 
have  a  plant  of  it  growing  against  a  partition  of  a 
cold  Peach  house.  Although  it  has  been  planted 
for  six  or  seven  years,  it  has  not  made  double  that 
number  of  feet  of  growth.  On  the  opposite  side  a 
Lamarque  has  made  a  stem  as  thick  as  one's  arm. 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  have  made 
equally  as  much  growth.  We  have'a  plant  of  the 
Climbing  Devoniensis  growing  against  the  abbey 
and  in  this  position  it  grows  freely.  My  own  idea 
is  that  the  fault  is  in  the  stock.  That  it  is  a  grand 
climber  in  some  places  is  proved  by  a  plant 
growing  and  covering  the  roof  of  a  Caniellia  house 
at  Cricket  St.  Thom  is.  Chard ;  also  one  growing 
and  covering  the  roof  of  the  conservatory  at 
Farnboro'  Park,  Hants  ;  both  of  these  have  stems 
as  thick  as  one's  arm, — J.  Crook,  Vurde  Abbey. 
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CATTLEYA  SPECIOSISSIMA. 
It  is  rather  a  curious  time  of  the  year  to  see 
this  plant  in  bloom,  but  I  have  received  a  inag- 
niticent  flower  of  it  from  Mr.  Woodward,  ask- 
ing if  it  is  the  true  C.  labiata,  adding  that  he 
had  bought  it  as  that  plant.  "J.  W. "  may 
rest  assured  that  he  has  a  very  superior  form  of 
C.  labiata,  although  not  the  typical  plant.  So 
few  people  now-a-days  know  what  the  typical 
plant  was  like,  that  they  jump  at  conclusions, 
and  many  persons  have  got  what  they  call  tlie 
true  old  labiata,  but  which  has  really  little  or 
no  resemblance  to  it,  saving  in  tlie  fact  that  it 
has  a  double  .sheath  and  flowers  in  tlie  becin- 
niug  of  winter.  In  some  instances  the  flowers 
I  have  seen  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  the 
true  C  labiata.  I  had  the  chai-ge,  some  years 
ago,  of  a  piece  of  the  original  plant  in  Mr. 
Cattley's  collection.  The  closest  approach  to 
the  flower  of  the  true  C.  labiata  was  a  bloom 
received  last  autumn  from  Mr.  Broome,  of  Llan- 
dudno, in  which  tfie  sepals  and  petals  were  full 
and  the  culour  a  rich  bright  rosy  crimson,  not 
a  rosy  blush,  as  it  has  been  frequently  de- 
scribed ;  the  front  lobe  of  a  deep  velvety  ma- 
genta-purple, creamy-yellow  behind,  and  with 
a  broad  streak  of  this  rich  colour  passing  into 
the  throat  ;  the  margin  almost  wliite,  and  the 
edge  beautifully  fringed.  Mr.  Woodward's 
flower  is  of  very  much  the  same  colour,  the  lip 
being  rich  magenta,  deeply  bi-lobed  in  front, 
with  a  baud  of  the  same  colour  passing  into  the 
throat.  Beyond  this  colour  is  a  zone  of  rich 
yellow,  and  beyond  this  again  a  zone  of  white, 
this  coining  up  on  to  the  reflexed  edges  of  tlie  lip, 
which  meet  over  the  column.  I  think  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  this  plant  is  C.  speciosis- 
sima.  True,  the  growth  of  C.  speciosissima  is 
very  difl'erent  from  that  of  C.  labiata.  In  C. 
speciosissima  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  closely  and 
deeply  furrowed,  forming  an  almost  terete  stem; 
in  C.  labiata  they  are  stout,  cluli-shaped,  and 
become  furrowed  with  age.  The  leaves  of  C. 
speciosissima  are  somewhat  tliick  and  in  the 
way  of  tho.se  of  0.  Ekhuvido,  but  in  C.  labiata 
they  arc  large,  deep  green  and  frequently  tinged 
with  ro.sy  purple  beneath;  so  that  "J.  W. '' 
should  be  able  to  tell  at  once  if  his  plant  is  C. 


speciosissima.  It  may  be  a  form  of  the  old 
type,  because,  no  doubt,  it  will  vary  as  well  as 
C.  TrianjB,  C.  Mendeli,  and  others.  One  thing 
is  certain  :  if  the  plants  now  in  the  country  as 
Lindlcy's  old  and  true  labiata  do  not  produce 
anything  worse  than  the  flower  before  me,  they 
will  be  glorious.  I  am  only  presuming  this 
bloom  is  from  an  imported  plant.  C.  specio- 
sissima is  a  plant  which  has  always  with  me 
proved  a  somewhat  shy  bloomer.  Although  it 
makes  strong  growths,  they  do  not  always  pro- 
duce flowers.  Quite  the  opposite  must  be 
claimed  for  C.  labiata. 

W.M.  Hugh  Gower. 


Cypripedium  MorganiSe. — A  flower  of  this 
which  I  recently  saw  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Measures  at  .Streatham  is  certainly  the  finest  which 
has  yet  come  under  my  notice.  The  flower  is  large, 
having  a  wonderful  pouch,  the  ground  colour  of  the 
dorsal  sepials  and  the  petals  being  very  bright, 
heavily  spotted  and  streaked.  It  is  a  very  fine 
variety,  and  the  parents  chosen  to  produce  this 
plant  must  have  been  of  extra  good  form  and 
colour.— W.  H.  G. 

Lissochilus  giganteus. — I  have  received  a 
flower  of  this  i)lant  from  Mr.  WiUiams,  of  HoUoway, 
he  having  received  it  from  France  from  the  Due 
de  Massa.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  rose  colour 
with  a  saccate  lip  some  2  inches  across.  This 
plant  is  said  to  grow  in  ground  which  is  liable  to 
be  flooded  by  the  rise  of  the  tide.  Mr.  Williams 
says  it  was  growing  in  the  Cattleya  house  when  he 
saw  it  in  the  autumn,  and  the  spike  from  which  the 
flower  now  before  me  came  was  carrying  twenty- 
five  blooms.  The  plant  is  also  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  Trevor  Ijawrence. — G. 

Cattleya  Trianoe. — A  flower  of  this  species 
has  been  received  from  Mr.  S.  Kerslake,  gardener 
to  the  Rev.  E.  Handley,  Bath.  The  lip  is  large  and 
the  front  lobe  has  a  solid  blotch  of  rich  crimson- 
lake  an  inch  broad,  bordered  with  a  white  frilled 
margin,  which  is  beautifully  crisp.  The  throat  is 
staiiied  with  pale  orange-yellow,  and  the  side  lobes 
are  stained  with  rich  rose  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  lilac,  the  latter  crisp  at  the  margins.  It  is 
these  which  spoil  it,  for  instead  of  being  large  and 
rounded,  filling  up  the  space  between  the  sepals, 
they  are  narrow.  It  may  improve,  however,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  it  another  season. — W.  G. 

Imported  Dendrobium  nobile.— W.  Deni- 
son,  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Gledstanes.  The  Manor 
House.  Gunnersbury,  sends  me  some  blooms  of  this 
species  for  my  opinion.  Some  of  them  are  remark- 
ably good,  those  marked  2,  4  and  G  being  particu- 
larly noticeable  for  their  size  and  their  deep  rich 
markings.  No.  5  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
Dendrobium  Dominianum  ;  I  should  like  to  see  this 
again  another  season.  No.  9  is  Dendrobium  lutecium, 
while  the  one  without  a  number  was  surely  not 
imported  with  the  others.  It  is  Dendrobium  Ains- 
worthi,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  amongst  the 
garden  hybrids.  The  Vandas  are  both  varieties  of 
V.  tricolor  insignis,  not  \.  insignis  without  the 
tricolor. — H.  G. 

Coelogyne  cristata.— I  am  much  interested  in 
the  article  on  Ciclogyne  ciistata  which  appeared  on 
p.  135.  I  started  six  months  ago  with  a  very  small 
collection  of  Orchids,  intending  to  confine  myself 
to  those  that  would  do  with  the  coolest  treatment, 
and  began  with  the  cheapest  kinds  until  I  had 
gained  a  little  experience.  But  I  was  persuaded 
by  a  neighbour  to  buy  C^ery  cheap)  a  few  which  I 
knew  were  not  strictly  cool-house  Orchids.  The  best 
of  these  was  a  large  pan  of  Ciclogyne  cristata, 
apparently  in  very  good  condition.  I  kept  it  in 
the  vinery  during  the  autumn,  but  since  October 
it  has  been  in  a  fernery  where  the  temperature  in 
frosty  weather  occasionally  falls  as  low  as  42°  or 
43°  at  night.  The  plant  showed  no  signs  of  suffering 
during  the  cohl  weather  and  began  to  push  several 
flower-spikes,  but  I  find  that  as  soon  as  they  get 
about  2  inches  long  they  begin  to  shrivel,  and  I 
think  even  the  pseudo-bulbs  now  show  signs  of 
shrivelling.     This   last   symptom    may   be   due  to 
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water  having  been  entirely  withheld  for  the  last 
week  or  two,  with  the  idea  that  too  much  moisture 
might  have  caused  the  flower-spikes  to  decay. 
From  what  '•  A.  W."  says,  I  think  it  is  possible 
that  the  pseudo-lnilbs  are  too  uuich  crowded  and 
insutBciently  nourished,  and  so  cannot  perfect  the 
flowers.  Two  or  three  Calanthes  (^'eitchi  and 
vestita)  which  have  been  treated  in  tiie  same 
way  have  also  begun  to  push  flower-spikes,  which 
have  rotted  away  when  2  in.  or  3  in.  long.  Here, 
again.  I  was  told  that  too  much  moisture  was  the 
cause,  but  I  suspect  it  is  too  little  heat.  I  should 
be  very  grateful  for  any  advice. — G.  G. 

Dendrobium  philippinense. — Flowers  of  this 
plant  come  lo  uu>  from  Jlr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham, 
for  a  good  \ariety  of  ]).  hetcrocarpum.  I  ha\e  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  variety  of  that  species,  but  the 
growth  is  very  distinct,  the  bulbs  being  much  taller, 
the  flowers  also  larger,  with  all  the  parts  more  acute, 
while  the  tip  of  the  lip  is  not  recurved,  as  in  the 
typical  heterocarpum  ;  the  whole  flower  is  creamy- 
yellow  :  the  base  of  the  Up  is  of  an  orange-yellow, 
streaked  with  dull  reddish-purple,  but  it  lacks  the 
delightful  fragrance  which  is  so  strong  in  the  other 
forms  of  heterocarpum  This  plant  was  imported 
by  the  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  a  few  years  ago  in 
considerable  quantities,  but  it  was  sent  to  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges  by  Hugh  Cuming  fifty  }-ears  ago 
from  the  island  of  Luzon,  where  it  grows  mostly  on 
trees  near  the  sea-coast. — G. 

Warscewiczella  velata  ( 11.  Hunter).— This 
is  the  name  of  the  pretty  flower  you  send  me,  or, 
at  least,  one  of  the  names  which  it  has  received, 
Botanists  seem  to  waver  between  Bollea,  Pesca- 
torea,  Huntleya,  Zygopetalum  and  Warrea,  so  that 
you  may  call  it  by  whichever  generic  name  you 
please.  The  above  is,  however,  the  name  under 
which  it  has  been  described  by  Bateman,  and  to 
this  I  adhere.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Orchid  world 
more  alive  to  the  beauties  of  the  various  plants 
which  have  received  the  above  names.  The  plant 
in  question  bears  a  single  flower  upon  the  stem, 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  creamy-white, 
the  dorsal  sep:il  being  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
petals,  the  lateral  ones  smaller.  The  lip  is'  large 
and  spreading,  creamy-white  on  the  outside,  tlie 
margin  broadly  bordered  with  rose  in  the  flower 
before  me,  and  the  disc  streaked  with  bluish-purple. 
It  is  pleasantly  fragrant.  These  plants  are  not 
difficult  to  grow,  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house 
being  quite  warm  enough  for  them.  They  enjoy 
moisture  to  their  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  ail 
the  season. — W.  H.  G. 

Trichocentrum  triquetrum. — Trichocentrum 
is  a  genus  of  Orchids  so  little  known,  that  it  was 
gratifying  to  see  a  plant  of  this  charming  little 
species  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meet- 
ing on  February  9,  T.  triquetrum  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  genus,  having  been  described  by 
Mr.  Rolfe  last  year.  The  leaves  are  flat  and  scimi- 
tar-shaped, the  whole  plant  being  4  inches  to  G 
inches  high.  The  Iris-like  habit  of  the  plant  is 
one  occasionally  met  with  amongst  Orchids,  but  by 
no  means  frequently,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  species  of 
little  horticultural  value.  This,  however,  is  an  ex- 
ception, a  well-grown  plant  making  a  very  pretty 
picture.  The  scape  is  produced  from  the  centre  of 
the  growth,  and  bears  a  single  flower.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  lip  being  darker 
and  stained  with  orange-coloured  blotches.  The 
striking  features  of  the  flower  are  the  large,  almost 
disproportionate,  size  of  the  lip  and  the  long,  slender, 
pointed  spur  which  stands  out  behind.  This  in- 
teresting plant  was  introduced  from  Peru  by 
Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  and 
flowered  for  the  first  time  last  May.  It  should  be 
grown  in  baskets  or  pans  suspended  near  the  glass 
in  the  warm  house,  giving  it  plenty  of  water  "dur- 
ing growth. 

Pleione  humilis. — Not  only  does  this  species 
differ  from  the  better-known  kinds  of  Indian  Cro- 
cuses by  flowering  three  or  four  months  later  than 
they  do,  but  its  pseudo-bulbs  are  difl'erent  in  shape 
and  its  flowers  quite  distinct.  Whilst  not,  per- 
haps, of  so  great  value  as  a  garden  Orchid  as  P. 
lagenana  and  P.  Wallichiana,  it  is  well  worth  cul- 
tivation.    This  is  well  shown  by  several  pans  now 


flowering  in  the  cool  house  at  Kew,  whicli  prove 
that  the  species  presents  no  exception  to  the  free- 
blooming  properties  of  Pleiones  when  well  grown. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  of  a  uniform  rich  green, 
and  they  do  not  have  the  sudden  narrowing 
at  the  top  seen  in  the  earlier-flowering  spe- 
cies, but  taper  gradually  from  the  base  upwards 
almost  to  a  point.  The  flowers  are  produced 
either  singly  or  in  pairs  on  the  scapes,  and 
each  measures  3  inches  to  i  inches  across.  The 
sepals  and  petals,  which  are  nfrrow  and  pointed, 
spread  almost  to  their  full  extent;  they  vary  in 
colour  slightly.  The  plants  under  notice  have  them 
of  a  pale  purple-rose,  but  sometimes  this  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  tinge  and  occasionally  they  are  pure 
white.  The  lip  is  large  and  funnel-shaped,  expand- 
ing widely  at  the  mouth,  where  it  is  at  least  an 
inch  across.  It  is  also  pale  purple-rose,  but  marked 
with  lines  and  blotches  of  a  deeper  and  more 
definitely  purple  shade.  The  margin  is  ciliated, 
and  there  are  several  rows  of  hairs  running  length- 
wise. The  species  occurs  at  altitudes  of  7000  feet 
to  8000  feet  in  Xepaul  and  Sikkim.  It  was  intro- 
duced to  England  in  1850.  The  cultivation  of 
Pleiones  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  de- 
tailed in  The  Garden  ;  the  treatment  of  this  is 
identical  with  that,  of  the  other  species  above  men- 
tioned, except  that  owing  to  its  later  flowering  it 
should  not  be  potted  until  March  (or  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  over). 


MASDEVALLIAS   OF  THE    CHIMiEROID 
GROUP. 

I  AM  induced  to  say  a  few  words  upon  these 
plants  through  liaving  three  flowers  of  remark- 
ably fine  forms  of  M.  Chiniajra,  M.  bella  and 
M.  Roezli  sent  me  from  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Chelten- 
ham, where  ]ilant.s  of  this  section  are  remarkably 
well  done.  The  ])lants  belonging  to  this  section 
naturally  grow  at  a  lower  elevation  than  many 
others  ;  indeed,  we  are  told  that  many  of  the 
brighter- coloured  species  occur  above  the  limits 
of  the  forest,  so  that  although  Masdevallias  are 
usually  grown  in  the  same  house  with  the  <  )dou- 
toglossiims,  they  really  require  a  separate  house. 
Although  this  is  the  case,  the  plants  of  this 
section  of  the  family  require  a  warmer  position 
than  the  great  majority  of  the  Odontoglossums, 
and  Mr.  Cyplier  telLs  me  these  plants  are  usually 
wintered  in  the  Cattleya  house  at  Cheltenham, 
and  here  they  do  well.  A  large  amount  of 
soil  should  not  be  placed  about  their  roots. 
They  also  require  tliorough  drainage,  because 
they  are  plants  which  require  plenty  of  moi.sture 
to  their  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  At  no 
period  during  the  whole  season  should  the  plants 
be  allowed  to  sutt'er  f n  )m  want  of  water,  although 
less  will  be  required  during  the  dull  dark  days 
of  winter.  The  plants  of  this  section  mostly 
make  pendent  flower-spikes  ;  therefore  it  is  best 
to  grow  them  in  iipen  wire  baskets.  Wire 
baskets  I  like  better  than  teak  wood,  because 
they  are  more  lasting.  The  plants  like  light, 
l)ut  during  the  summer  months  they  must  not  be 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

JI.  BELLA. — The  form  sent  by  Mr.  Cypiher  is  a 
very  fine  one.  It  was  first  introduced  by  the  Messrs. 
Low  some  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  much  like  M. 
Chimiera ;  its  flowers,  however,  are  more  triangular 
and  the  surface  is  smooth  :  moreover,  it  has  a  large 
pure  white  shell-like  lip  which  readily  distinguishes 
it ;  the  sepals  are  tawny-yellow  on  the  inside,  pro- 
fusely spotted  with  very  deep  purplish-brown  ;  each 
sepal  is  lengthened  out  into  a  tail  some  4  inches  in 
length.  The  outside  of  the  flowers  is  deep  purple. 
It  comes  from  New  Grenada,  and  is  found  in  com- 
pany witli  the  next  species, 

M.  Chimiera. — The  flowers  of  this  kind  measure 
from  12  inches  to  18  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
tail-like  points  of  the  sepals  ;  the  flower  is  trian- 
gular, but  not  so  squarely  cut  as  in  M.  bella,  the 
slipper-like  lip  being  very  much  smaller  than  in  the 


latter  plant,  white;,  the  sepals  ovate,  more  cr 
less  hairy,  p^le  yellow  in  colour,  thickly  spotted 
and  barred  with  deep  purple ;  the  tails  are  wholly 
of  a  blackish  purple.  These  flowers,  which  resemble 
huge  spiders,  will  last  in  full  beauty  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  spike  should  remain  intact  and  not  be 
cut,  as  several  blooms  will  be  developed  in  succes. 
sion. 

M.  Roezli. — The  flowers  of  this  kind  appear  to 
be  smaller  than  those  of  the  two  previously  named 
plants,  and  the  sepals  appear  to  be  more  pointed. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  sepals  is  thickly  studded 
with  deep  purplish  spots  ;  lip  larger  than  in  M. 
Chimera,  white,  tinged  with  rosy-pink. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower.'  ' 


Aerides  vandarum. — This  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Maijazinr  in  1857  as  A.  cylindricum,  ard 
is  known  in  some  gardens  still  under  that  name. 
This  Aerides  is,  however,  quite  different  from  tl  e 
species  to  which  the  name  properly  belongs.  A. 
cylindricum  is  a  native  of  Southern  India;  whereas 
A.  vandarum  is  found  in  Sikkim  and  Khasia.  There 
are  several  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two, 
more  especially  in  the  slender,  terete  stems  and 
leaves,  but  they  differ  considerably  in  the  flowers, 
the  lip  of  A.  cylindricum  having  a  short,  stout  spur, 
whilst  that  of  A.  vandarum  is  long,  pointed,  and 
curves  forward  very  markedly.  The  latter  species 
is  now  in  flower  at  Kew,  one  of  the  spikes  carrying 
three  fully  developed  flowers  ;  this  number  is  the 
highest  recorded  as  being  borne  on  one  spike,  al- 
though four  may  evidently  be  produced.  The 
sepals  and  petals  arc  white,  flushed  with  rose,  espe- 
cially towards  the  tips,  and  much  undulated.  The 
lip  is  of  remai'kable  shape  ;  the  side  lobes  are  erect 
at  each  side  of  the  column,  being  broad  at  the  base 
and  tapering  upwards  to  a  jagged  point ;  the 
middle  lobe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bent  downwards, 
and  attached  to  it  is  the  long,  tapering,  horn-like 
spur.  The  colour  of  the  lip  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
sepals.  Thewholefloweris2iinchesindiameter.  This 
Vanda  is  of  as  easy  cultivation  as  the  generality  of 
the  genus.  Coming  as  it  does  from  Northern 
India,  at  elevations  of  4000  feet  to  .")000  feet,  it  does 
not  require  the  most  tropical  treatment.  The 
coolest  part  of  the  East  Indian  house  is  as  suitable 
a  position  as  any.  Imported  plants  maybe  fastened 
to  stout  pieces  of  wood,  to  which,  if  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  they  will  soon  attach  themselves 
bv  their  roots.  It  flowered  in  England  for  the  first 
time  at  Hornsey  in  1857. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Leelia  anceps  "Williamsi  (H.  E.  G.). — This  is 
the  name  of  the  variety.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
finest  form  which  has  come  under  my  notice  ;  the 
petals  broad  and  the  whole  flower  large  and  of  good 
substance. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossums  (IT'.  Ganecr). — It  is  a  some- 
what difficult  thing  to  know  what  to  call  these.  They 
both  appeal-  to  be  natural  hybrids,  0.  crispum  being 
one  of  the  parents,  and  I  should  think  O.  gloriosum 
the  other.  They  are  exceedingly  pretty,  but  I  do  not 
thiuk  them  distinct  enough  to  bear  a  name.  I  have 
frequently  seen  similar  forms.  The  Vanda  is  a  form  of 
tricolor  insignis. — W.  H.  G. 

Phalsenopsis  Stuartiana.-  Tins  kind  I  noted 
flowering  » ith  Messrs.  Low.  and  I  have  received  a  bloom 
of  a  very  fine  form  from  Messrs.  Seeger  and  Tropp. 
This  appears  to  resemble  a  form  of  P.  Stuartiana  uobilis, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  round  and  full,  slightly  over 
3  inches  across,  pure  white,  the  lower  half  of  the  lateral 
sepals  being  stained  with  bright  yellow  and  profusely 
dotted  with  bright  reddish-brown ;  the  lip  is  also 
similarly  coloured. — W. 

Dendrobium  ehlorons  (T.  T.).— This  is  a 
somewhat  unusual  flower,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  a 
new  species,  it  having  been  introduced  by  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The  want 
of  brilliancy  has  perhaps  something  to  do  with  its  being 
so  seldom  seen,  the  flowers  being  of  a  creamy-white 
with  a  green  centre.  It  appears  to  be  abundant,  and 
is  frequently  sent  home  with  other  Dendrobes. — 
W.  H.  G.  ,.     ,... 

Pl'icn=hv!milE  with  two  flo-wers  [C.B.L  S.j. 
— I  do  not  remember  to  have    seen  the  typical  plant 
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witli  two  flo.vers  upon  a.  peduncle,  but  I  have  heard  of 
the  variety  known  as  tricolor  frequently  producing  two 
flowers.  It  is  this  variety,  I  should  tliink,  which  you 
have  now  flo  .verirg.  Otherspecies,  again,  will  occasion- 
ally produce  a  pair  of  flowers  upon  one  stem;  this  is, 
however,  due  to  culture.  The  kind  known  as  P.  bir- 
manica  is  usually  two-flowered. — G. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Appie  Cockle  Pippin.— This  is  a  first-rate 
Apple  for  the  dessert  during  January  and  February. 
It  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it  should  be.  Except  from 
healthy  vigorous  trees,  it  is  of  small  size.  It  is  re- 
markably firm  in  the  flesh,  with  a  crisp  and  pleasant 
aromatic  favour. 

Aralia  Sieboldi.— In  your  la-st  issue  "F.  H." 
states  that  Aralia  Sieb  ildi  does  not  appear  to  seed 
freely  in  this  country,  I  have  several  plants  fifteen 
years  old  and  upwards.  They  have  been  in  the  con- 
servatory during  that  time  ;  temperature  of  house 
about  50°  during  the  winter  months.  Annually 
one  or  more  plants  mature  several  bunches  of  good 
seed.  The  seed  is  now  nearly  ripe,  and  will 
be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered.  1  sow  the  seed  in 
heat,  and  grow  the  plants  in  the  same  until  large 
enough  for  use  ;  tlien  a  greenhouse  temperature  will 
suit  them.  I  find  the  plants  useful  for  plunging  in 
beds  during  the  summer.- George  Harris,  Alnwick 
CaMle  Oardcnx. 

International  fruit  stiow. — The  promoters 
of  this  exhibition,  which  it  is  intended  shall  be 
held  in  September  or  October  next,  petitioned  the 
Court  of  Common  (lonncil  on  the  ISthinst.  to  grant 
them,  for  the  space  of  four  weeks,  the  use  of 
a  plot  of  ground  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
within  the  precincts  of  the  City.  The  deputation 
was  introduced  by  Alderman  Sir  James  Whitehead, 
Bart.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted,  and 
the  provisional  committee  will  at  once  proceed  to 
elaborate  a  scheme,  and  appoint  the  executive 
committee  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

Iris  reticulata  purpurea.— Wo  forward  here- 
with a  bloom  of  Iris  reticulata  purpurea  (new)  for 
your  inspection,  it  lias  been  grown  in  aco'd  frame. 
Kindly  give  your  opinion  of  it  in  vour  columns. — 
John  Lainc}  &  Sons. 

*,*  A  fine  distinct  form.  We  have,  however, 
seen  it  before,  although  it  is  still  very  rare.  It  has 
a  fragrance  of  Violets  like  the  type.  The  flowers 
are  a  trifle  small,  and  the  colour,"  though  distinct, 
is  not  so  bright  as  in  the  type.  Flowers  deep  purple, 
with  white  and  dark  brown  markings  on  the  falls. 
It  is  well  worth  a  ]>laee  in  the  spring  garden.— En. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans.— This  delightfully 
perfumed  shrub  has  again  flowered  well.  It  an- 
nually ripens  here  a  moderate  crop  of  seed-pods, 
those  of  LSitl  still  hanging.  The  tree  is  trained 
against  the  wall  of  my  cottage  and  pruned  similar 
to  a  Peach  tree.  The  pleasing  perfume  which  scents 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  is  especially  agree- 
able when  the  weather  allows  us  to  open  "the  win- 
dows.^ The  seed-pod,  resembling  a  Filbert  Nut. 
contains  two  seeds,  very  much  like  small  French 
Bean  seed  in  size  and"  appearance.— W.  Cnu.Ml'. 
Marlrfstiehl  Court,  Malvern. 

Saxifraga  luteo-purpurea  is  one  of  the 
earliest  to  flower  in  the  open  air,  being  a  very 
little  later  than  S.  Burseriana.  The  flowers  cif 
luteo-purpurea  are  clear  primrose-yellow,  in  loose 
corymbs.  It  is  a  natural  hybrid  between  S.  media 
and  S.  aretioides.and  is  the  form  nearest  the  latter 
parent.  The  form  nearest  the  former  species  is  S. 
ambigua,  which  I  have  not  seen  ali\e.  but  it  h.ns 
the  purple  flowers  and  spicate  inflorescence  of  S. 
media,  which  it  also  resembles  in  habit.  S.  luteo- 
purpurea  is  a  splendid  rock  jjlant  and  always 
flowers  with  freedom.  It  is  not  so  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  slugs  as  S.  Burseriana,  and  is  of  a  hardier 
constitution.- -K. 

The  Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa),  the 
species  or  distinct  varieties  of  which  have  increased 
in  the  last  few  years  from  two  to  seven  or  eight. 
are  coming  into  bloom,  and,  contrary  to  our  expec- 
tation, they  are  going  to  flower  wefl.  C.  gigantea 
or   grandiflora    is    one    of   the    most    robust  and 


prettiest  of  the  whole  genus.  The  flowers  are 
larger  as  a  rule  than  those  of  C.  Luoilia;,  of  a  violet- 
blue,  and  are  very  striking  when  seen  in  dense 
tufts,  as  they  certainly  ought  to  be.  All  the  forms 
seed  freely,  and  if  left  undisturbed  soon  form  a 
large  group.  Tliey  all  do  well  in  Grass.  Our  bulbs, 
planted  in  Grass  several  years  ago,  are  very  strong 
now,  giving  much  larger  fljwers  than  the  newly- 
imported  ones.  The  flowers  of  C.  sardensis  are 
small,  but  they  are  of  the  most  intense  gentian- 
blue,  with  little  or  no  white  in  the  eye. 

Ccelogyoe  cristata. — I  enclose  a  photograph 
of  a  plant  of  Cielogyne  cristata  which  is  in  flower 
with  us  at  present :  number  of  spikes,  eighty-three ; 
diameter  of  plant,  2  feet  7  inches.  It  is  growing 
in  an  11-inch  pot. -Jambs  Ross,  Burys  Court, 
Rciynte. 

*„*  The  most  beautiful  photograph  of  this  we 
have  ever  seen,  showinga  remarkably  fine  specimen. 
We  should  have  been  happy  to  have  engraved  it 
had  we  not  done  the  plant  so  often. — Ed. 

Lectures  on  fruit  culture.— A  course  of 
lectures  is  about  to  be  commenced  on  fruit  culture 
by  Mr.  P.  Rodbard  Malleson,  F.R.H.S.,  late  sub- 
agent  to  Lord  Sudeley.  These  lectures  are  promoted 
by  the  County  Council.  The  attendance  of  gardeners, 
farmers,  and  others  interested  in  fruit-growing  is 
particularly  directed  to  what  will  unquestionably 
be  a  valuable  means  of  g-ithering  information. 
The  course  will  commence  on  Tuesday  at 
Sandy,  on  Wednesday  at  Biggleswade,  and  on 
Thursday  at  Bedford,  when  the  Mayor  will  preside, 
and  there  are  six  weekly  lectures.  The  subjects 
embrace  planting,  pruning,  raising  young  trees, 
cultivation  and  manuring,  insect  pests,  gathering 
and  marketing. 

Odontosoria  aculeata  (syn.,  Davallia  acu- 
leata).— Can  Mr.  Gower  or  any  reader  of  The 
G.\EDEN  say  whether  the  above  Fern  is  to  be  found 
in  Engli.sh  collections  at  the  present  time  ?  It  is 
so  distinct  in  growth  and  elegant,  that  I  am  induced 
toaskUie  question  out  of  admiration  for  an  old 
favourite.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  popular 
plant  in  collections  of  Ferns,  and  1  well  remember 
about  that  date,  large  sijecimens  — 4  feet  high  and 
as  much  through— were  exhibited  at  one'of  the 
late  summer  shows  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural 
Society  when  they  were  held  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edge  Lane.  When  well  grown  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  fine-foliaged  plants  I  know. 
I  am  afraid  the  present  generation  of  Fern  growers 
is  not  acquainted  with  it. — FiLICES. 

The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  So- 
ciety.—We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  interest 
in  the  Carnation  is  on  the  increase,  and  that 
a  society  h-JS  been  formed  in  the  midlands  to 
encourage  its  cultivation.  From  a  schedule  to 
hand,  we  learn  that  the  exhibition  will  be  held 
on  August  (i  at  Birmingham.  The  schedule  is  a 
very  comprehensive  one,  and  comprises  classes  for 
florists'  varieties,  border  Carnations,  sprays,  and 
plants  in  pots.  The  prize  list  and  medals  amount 
to  over  £100,  and  the  promoters  announce  that 
should  there  be  a  surplus,  they  will  give  donations 
to  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  and'also  the  Gar- 
deners' Benevolent  Institution.  We  hope  tliat 
growers  in  every  part  of  the  country  will  endeavour 
to  make  the  show  a  success,  and  that  the  institu- 
tions referred  to  may  be  largely  benefited.  Copies 
of  the  schedule  with  all  particulars  may  be  had  of 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham.  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  or  of 
IMr.  W.  Dean,  Dolphin  Road,  Sparkhill,  Birming- 
ham. 

Cypripedium  Lindleyanum.— Whilst,  on  the 

w^hole,  the  South  American  section  of  the  Lady's 
Slippers  (the  Selenipediums)  are  inferior  in  beauty 
to  those  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  they  show, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  more  marked  peculiarity  of 
form  and  structure.  The  highest  development  of 
this  is  found  in  C.  caudatiim  and  its  varieties,  but 
in  the  species  under  notice  the  same  character  is 
a,lso  strikingly  shown.  As  is  usual  in  most  of  the 
Selenipedium  group,  the  scapes  are  high,  fre- 
quently attaining  a  length  of  over  8  feet  ;  they  are 
conspicuously  i)ubesceiit,  a  character  which"  also 
extends  to  portions  of  the  flower.  The  flowers, 
which  in  vertical  diameter  measure  about  3  inches, 


are  of  various  shades  of  green,  relieved  and  en- 
livened by  red-brown  veins  on  the  sepals  and  a 
network  of  similarly  coloured  nerves  on  the  helmet- 
shaped  lip.  The  petals  are  deflexed,  their  margins 
being  undulated  and  furnished  with  short  hairs. 
A  spike  bearing  several  flowers  v\'as  exhibited  at 
the  last  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall.  The  species 
has  very  stout  rigid  leaves  H  feet  to  '1  feet  long,  of 
a  bright  green,  and  rendered  distinct  by  a  thin 
band  of  yellow  round  the  margin.  It  flowered  at 
Kew-  in  18.S5,  and  the  plant,  having  been  gathered 
on  rocks  at  the  Kaieteura  Falls,  in  Demerara,  was 
named  C.  kaieteurum,  not  1  aving  bloomed  pre- 
viously in  England.  It  was  found,  however,  to  be 
identical  with  a  plant  discovered  in  Lindley's  time 
by  Schomburgk  near  the  Roraima  Mountain,  and 
named  in  compliment  to  that  great  orchidist. 

The  weather.—  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  in  writing  to  us 
from  Hawick,  X.B.,  says  that  the  thermometer 
fell  to  zero  on  the  morning  of  February  19. 

Seldom  have  we  in  this  part  of  the  country 

a  spe'l  of  such  severe  weather  as  we  are  passing 
through  at  present.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th 
we  had  20°  of  frost,  and  during  the  day  a  fall 
of  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  snow,  which  still  lies; 
on  the  18th,  10°,  and  so  on  up  to  the  present  date, 
freezing  all  day  long.  Worse  than  the  frost  itself, 
and  increasing  its  intensity,  is  the  howling  blast  of 
remorseless  east  winds  which  accompanies  it ;  it 
fairly  takes  one's  breath  away.  Even  strong 
labouring  men  working  in  exposed  wind-swept 
situations  are  compelled  to  abandon  their  work, 
utterly  unable  to  withstand  its  penetrating  keen- 
ness and  intensity.  The  effects  of  such  severity 
will  assuredly  prove  disastrous  to  vegetation.  Pre- 
vious to  this  visitation  we  had  some  fine  bushes 
of  Rhododendrons  in  full  bloom,  one  of  which  1 
intended  having  photographed  and  sent  to  you  for 
engraving,  but  of  couise  now  all  are  destroyed. — 
J.  R.,  Tan-y-hwlch,  N.  Wales,  Feb.  20. 

On  Monday,  February  15,  at  8  a.m.,  snow 

began  to  fall,  and  by  1  o'clock  there  was  a  depth 
of  10  inches.  Cedars,  Scotch  Firs,  and  various 
Conifers  were  very  much  broken  down.  On  Tues- 
day, at  t)  a.m.,  there  were  15°  of  frost ;  on  Tuesday 
night,  34°  ;  and  at  (!  a.m.  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, 40°.  Thursday,  (!  a.m.,  18°  ;  Friday, 
()  a.m.,  32°;  Saturday,  at  6  a.m.,  7°,  with  snow- 
storms at  intervals  every  day  during  the  week 
endin.g  February  20.  The  thermometer  was  4  feet 
from  the  ground.— E.  James,  The  Gardens,WanUp 
Hall,  Leieester. 

Camellia  reticulata. — In  size  of  flower  this  is 
much  the  finest  of  all  the  Camellias  ;  in  colour,  too, . 
it  is  inferior  to  none,  the  petals  being  of  the  softest 
and  richest  rose.  Its  greatest  charm,  however, 
undoubtedly  lies  in  the  beautifully  informal  ar- 
rangement of  the  corolla.  Unlike  the  stiff,  evenly- 
set  flowers  of  many  varieties  of  C.  japonica,  the 
petals  are  irregularly  placed  in  two  or  three  whorls 
on  the  outside,  the  centre  being  occupied  by  a 
bunch  of  yellow  stamens.  Both  in  colour  and 
arrangement  the  flower  presents  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Moutan  Pa^ony.  The 
petals  are  each  about  2  inches  across  and  undulated, 
the  whole  flower  being  5  inches  or  even  more  in 
diameter.  C.  reticulata  (which  is  a  true  species)  is 
easily  distinguished  from  C.  japonica  by  the  leaves 
being  of  a  dark,  but  not  shining  green.  The  specific 
name  refers  to  their  more  prominent  network  of 
veins.  This  Camellia  has  already  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  by  a  col- 
oured plate,  and  the  plant  from  which  this  was 
prepared  is  now  flowering  beautifully  in  the 
large  temperate  house  at  Kew.  It  has  been  planted 
out  in  this  house  for  many  years  and  now  stands 
10  feet  high  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter.  It 
was  introduced  from  China  in  1S20  by  Captain 
Rawes,  an  officer  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
an  importation  memorable  on  account  of  containing 
Primula  sinensis.  Four  years  after  it  was  again 
brought  over  by  Parkes,  one  of  the  Horticultural 
Society's  collectors,  and  flowered  at  Chiswick  in 
182il.  "  The  species  may  be  said  to  stand  amongst 
the  very  first  of  conservatory  plants,  and  the 
fact  of  its  blooming  as  early  in  the  year  as  February 
adds  greatly  to  its  value. — B. 
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THE  ASTILBES. 
The  robust-growing  Astilbes  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  the  Sjnrwas  of  the  Aruncus 
set,  but  coarser  and  bolder,  and  perhaps  better 
suited  for  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  pond  or 
for  the  shrubbery  border.  They  belong  to  the 
same  order  as  the  Saxifrages,  and  although  one 
species  in  particular,  viz.,  A.  japonica,  has  been 
long  known  as  Spirrea  japonica,  it  will  be  found 
on  examination  to  have  only  three  carpels. 
There  are  seven  or  eight  species  in  cultivation 
at  the  present  time,  tlie  best  known  of  wliich 
are  A.  japonica  and  A.  rivularis,  the  accompany- 
ing cut  of  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
elegance  and  grace  of  its  feathery  flower-stems. 
Moist  places  in  the  woodland  or  wOd  garden 
will  be  found  most  suitable  for  such  kinds  as 
A.  decandra,  A.  rivularis,  A.  rubra,  and  A. 
Thunbergi,  the  last  being  also  known  as  Spirasa 
Thunbergi,  and  long  cultivated  in  collections  of 
hardy  flowers.  Astillies  lend  themselves  rea- 
dily to  grouping,  the  varied  foliage,  which  in  a 
few  of  tlie  species  is  very  handsome,  making 
a  healthy  and  beautiful  undergrowth,  over  which 
the  tall  feathery  plumes  of  white  or  red  flowers 
tower  with  telling  ett'ect.  On  large  rockeries, 
and  with  a  background  and  rich  free  soil  they 
are  very  effective  summer-flowering  plants, 
though  requiring  perhaps  more  room  tlian  can 
weU  be  spared  ou  the  majority  of  rockeries.  As 
mixed  border  plants  tliey  are  only  eclipsed  by 
Spinea  Aruncus  ;  they  are,  liowever,  more  varied 
in  character,  and  have  bolder  and  more  massive 
foliage.  All  are  increased  witli  facility  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots,  and  some  by  the  runners  or 
toes,  whicli  are  produced  in  abundance.  They 
all  affect  moist  grouud,  in  wliich  tliey  grow 
luxuriantly  and  produce  a  wealth  of  foliage  tliat 
would  otherwise  be  lost. 

A.  CHIXEXSIS.  only  recently  introduced  to  cultiva- 
tion through,  I  believe,  the  "exertions  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gumbleton,  of  Cork,  is  a  dwarf  species  more  nearly 
resembling  A.  japouica  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
whole  plant  rarely  exceeds  IJ  feet  to  2  feet  in 
height,  the  leaves  triternate,  thin  in  texture,  aiul 
pale  green.  The  flower-stem  is  branched ;  the 
flowers,  white  tinged  rose  or  purple,  and  closely 
packed  on  shortish  spikes,  are  very  pretty.  A 
native  of  Chinn,  flowering  in  July.  A.  odonto- 
phylla  is  a  synonym. 

A.  DECANDRA. — An  American  species  introduced 
into  English  gardens  about  1812.  In  habit  it 
resembles  Spir^a  Aruncus,  but  is  a  strono-er  and 
coarser  plant,  growing  froui  h  feet  to  s'feet  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  biternate,  of  an  unusual 
glaucous  blue  colour,  the  flowers  white  in  branched 
spikes.  A  massive  and  ivery  handsome  leaved 
plant  well  adapted  for  shady  woods  and  similar 
places. 

A.  JAPONICA  is  too  well  known  under  the  names 
of  Spirsea  and  Hoteia  japonica  to  require  more  than 
passing  notice.  It  is  a  splendid  hardy  herbaceous 
plant,  of  dense  tufted  habit,  growing  from  1  foot  to 
_li  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  triternate,  produced 
in  great  abundance,  leathery  in  texture,  and  of  a 
dark  glossy  green.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in 
early  summer,  are  produced  in  large  panicled  clus- 
ters, pure  white,  and  very  effective  on  the  ground 
of  dark  foliag.-.  It  is  largely  used  for  greenhouse 
work  in  spring,  being  as  a  rule  forced  early. 
These  forced  plants,  instead  of  being  thrown  away, 
should  be  planted  out  in  groups  in  the  woods  or 
pleasure  grounds,  where  tliey  will  soon  recover. 
Its  failure  in  the  open  air  is  diie  largely  to  dry  and 
poor  or  cold  clayey  soils,  and  if  attention  is  given 
to  this  I  have  no  fear  but  success  will  result.  It 
is  a  charming  plant  and  well  repays  a  little  trouble. 
Native  of  Japan.  The  variety  multiflora  sent 
out  a  short  time  ago  has  a  sliffer  habit  and  a  more 


branched  inflorescence.  The  variety  variegata, 
with  yellow  and  green  variegated  foliage,  is  a  very 
pretty  sort,  in  which  the  flowers  are  more  numerous 
and  more  closely  packed  than  in  the  type. 

A.  RIVULARIS,  from  the  temperate  Himalayas 
from  Cashmere  to  Bbotan,  where  it  is  found  in 
abundance  from  5000  feet  to  90(10  feet  elevation, 
is  a  charming  species  with  an  airv  elegant  habit, 
which  makes  it  a  useful  associate  of  other  bold 
foliaged  plants.  It  grows  about  3  feet  in  height ; 
the  biternate  leaves,  of  a  usually  rusty  green,  last 
until  late  autumn.  The  flowers, yellowish-white  or 
tinged  red,  are  produced  on  large  loose  arching 
panicles,  and  are  very  efllective.'  A  most  useful 
plant  for  the  margins"  of  ponds  and  damp  shady 
woods. 

A.  RUBRA.— A  beautiful  and  perfectly  hardy 
plant  from  the  Khasia  Mountains,  4000  feet  to  6000 
feet  elevation,  where  it  was  originally  found  by  Dr. 
Griffith.     It  has  the  habit  and  general  appearance 
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of  a  Spiraea,  flowering  freely  throughout  late  sum- 
mer and  autunm.  The  rhizomes  are  horizontal, 
giving  off  long  fibrous  roots ;  the  flower-stems, 
usually  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  in  height,  are 
covered  with  long  brown  hairs.  The  leaves  are 
biternate,  with  clasping  stipules  at  the  base.  The 
flowers,  rose  or  deep  red.  are  very  numerous,  in 
dense  panicles.  Introduced  about  1851.  and  well 
adapted  for  grouping  in  sub-tropical  gardening. 

A.  Thunbergi  (Hoteia  Thunbergi  of  botanists) 
is  a  handsome  Spira;a-like  species  introduced  from 
Japan  about  a  dozen  years  ago  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch.  It  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height 
with  a  bold  graceful  habit,  resembling  somewhat 
the  better-known  Spiraea  Aruncus.  The  leaves  are 
bipinnate  and  the  yellowish-white  panicles  of 
flowers  rise  well  above  the  foliage.  A  charming 
plant  for  the  mixed  border,  and  better  still  in  rich 
soil  in  shady  woods.  It  is  figured  in  the  F/oral 
Magaxme  (new  series),  tab.  457.  D.  K. 


INTERESTING  WILD  iXOWEKS. 
Many  of  the  plants  which  grow  wild  in  our  flelds 
and  hedges  are  as  interesting  and  as  pretty  as 
those  which  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  In 
climbing  plants  the  great  wild  white  Convolvulus 
(Calystegia  Sepium)  has  exceedingly  handsome 
large  white  flowers,  and  its  bud,  enclosed  in  bracts, 
is  very  beautiful  also.  Its  rapid  growth  and  the 
way  m  which  it  flings  itself  over  everything  within 
its  reach  make  it  an  undesirable  weed  when  it 
gets  into  the  garden,  though  the  beautv  of  its  large 
flowers  seems  to  make  it  worthy  of  a'place  there. 
Bindweed  is  the  right  English  name  for  this  plant, 
and  it  is  a  very  appropriate  one,  for  it  binds  itself 
to  every  kind  of  brushwood  until  its  own  leaves 
and  flowers  have  hidden  its  support  from  view. 
Black  Bryony  is  another  handsome  climber  widch 
we  frequently  see  in  our  hedges,  its  fine  heart- 
shaped,  glossy  leaves  looking  almost  as  if  they 
were  varnished.  This  plant  belongs  to  the  class 
of  endoyens,  which  are  distinguished 
usually  by  having  parallel  veins  in  the 
leaves,  as  in  the  case  of  Lilies  and  Daf- 
fodils. Butthe veins  of  theleaves  olthis 
black  Bryony  (Tamus  communis)  aie 
reticulated,  and  therefore  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  The  scarlet  berries 
in  autumn  when  the  leaves  are  turning 
black  or  yellow  are  familiar  and  striking, 
but  the  plant  is  most  beautiful  in  the 
summer,  when  its  leaves  are  green  and 
bright.  This  plant  illustrates  the  singular 
power  of  climbers  for  holding  on  to  things 
which  are  suitable  for  their  support.  The 
tendrils  are  at  first  almost  straight,  but 
as  they  sway  about  in  the  wind  they  come 
in  contact  with  a  neighbouring  branch, 
round  which  they  rapidly  coil  themselves. 
Before  this  they  are  extremely  soft  and 
flexible,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  coiled 
round  their  support  they  become  rigid, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  taken  from  it 
without  breaking.  If  a  wide  fiat  leaf  be 
presented  to  the  tendril  it  will  have  no 
effect  upon  it,  as  it  csnnot  twine  round 
it ;  it  must  be  a  twig  or  something  small 
enough  for  this  delicate  member  to  en- 
fold. All  this  is  equally  shown  in  that 
common  climber  on  our  walls,  the  blue 
Passion  Flower. 

Another  curious  form  of  climbing  plants 
is  shown  in  those  which  twist  themselves 
about  other  plants  on  which  they  live  as 
parasites.  A  familiar  instance  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  wild  Dodder  (Cus- 
cuta  Epithymum),  which  may  very  often 
be  found  twisting  itself  in  a  most  singu- 
lar manner  about  the  Gorse  which  grows 
on  our  wild  breezy  downs.  Sometimes 
a  plant  of  Furze  is  almost  hidden  by 
the -mass  of  red  thread-like  stems  of  this 
parasite.  This  and  other  true  parasites, 
Sltifliasthe  wild  Broom-rape  (Orobanche), 
are  distinguished  from  the  great  bulk  of 
the  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
by  having  no  green  on  any  part  of 
them.  Green, colouring,  or  chlorophyll,  has  a  very 
important  function  to  perform  in  plants.  It  is  the 
presence  of  this  which  enables  the  plant  to  feed  on 
inorganic  food  taken  into  the  body  of  the  plant  in 
solution.  Hence  those  parasites  which  live  only 
on  organic  matter  derived  from  the  plants  on  which 
they  live  have  no  chlorophyll.  Mistletoe  has  got 
on  a  stage  beyond  the  Cuscuta,  and  has  food  and 
water  from  the  tree  on  which  it  lives,  but  having 
green  in  its  leaves,  it  is  capable  also  of  deriving  in- 
organic nourishment  through  these  from  the  air 
like  ordinary  plants. 

The  plant  or  tree  on  which  a  parasite  lives  is 
usually  called  its  "  host,"  but  the  hospitality  which 
the  guest  obtains  is  enforced,  and  is  a  great  injury 
to  its  host.  Broom-rape  is  an  ugly,  but  curious 
looking  plant,  having  only  different  "shades  of  yel- 
lowish brown,  and  a  careless  person  might  easily 
pass  it  by  as  a  withered  leaf.  It  has  ahsclutely  ro 
chlorophyll  or  green  colouring  matter.     It  lives  en 
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organic  food  which  it  draws  from  the  roots  of 
Broom  or  Furze. 

On  a  wild,  breezy,  sandy  warren  in  Soutli  Devon 
may  be  found  a  little  plant  which  grows  there,  and 
there  only — Trichonema  Columns.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  flower  with  a  bulbous  root,  and  comes  into 
blossom,  as  so  many  of  our  bulbous  plants  do,  in 
early  spring.  Bulbs  are  not  common  with  us  as 
wild  flowers,  but  there  is  the  lovely  little  Vernal 
Squill  (Scilla  verna),  which  is  one  of  our  most 
interesting  wild  flowers,  and  where  it  does  grow 
it  is  usually  most  abundant.  It  seems  to  like  the 
sea  air,  and  will  grow  on  the  short  Grass  which  is 
generally  to  be  found  on  cliffs.  It  comes  very  early 
in  the  year.  Another  Scilla,  which  flowers  in  the 
autumn,  is  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  the  spring  spe- 
cies. I  saw  lately  in  some  periodical  that  a  man 
boasted  of  digging  up  some  thousands  of  these 
beautiful  wild  flowers.  It  is  a  pity  they  cannot  be 
protected. 

Worcestershire  and  some  other  counties  have 
quantities  of  the  wild  Colchicum  (Colchicum  au- 
tumnale),  or  Meadow  Saifron,  growing  in  their 
large  flat  pastures.  This  Crocus  is  also  common  in 
gardens  and  well  merits  a  place  there,  partly  on 
account  of  the  time  when  it  flowers,  which  is  iust 
when  autumn  days  are  getting  short  and  chill. 
Cottagers  often  take  up  the  roots  and  leave  them 
to  flower  on  the  window-sill  without  any  earth.  After 
the  flowers  are  over  the  bulbs  are  again  planted 
out.  Bluebells  have  a  habit  of  massing  them- 
selves in  open  glades  in  our  woods,  so  that  in  early 
summer  they  add  a  peculiar  feature  to  woodland 
scenery,  and  one  which  has  a  most  striking  artistic 
effect.  Kamsons  (Allium  ursinum)  will  do  the 
same  in  the  densest  shade,  but.  beautiful  as  the 
flower  of  this  Allium  is.  the  stench  produced  by  a 
quantity  of  its  flowers  does  away  w-ith  the  possi- 
bility of  any  pleasure  in  seeing  it.  Bluebells,  on 
the  contrary,  give  a  pleasant  odour  as  you  pass 
them  by  in  the  woods.  The  wild  Fritillary 
{Fritillaria  Meleagris)  is  another  of  our  wild 
flowers  which  is  permitted  a  place,  and  a  well- 
deserved  place,  too,  in  our  gardens.  It  is  popularly 
called  Snake's-head.  and  the  colour  of  the  flower 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  common  barred 
snake  or  adder.  It  seems  to  like  abundance  of 
water,  as  it  grows  in  damp  meadow.^,  being  well 
known  for  making  its  appearance  annually  in  Christ 
Church  Meadows,  O.xford.  It  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  common  wild  flower,  but  I  have  met  with  it  in 
■various  places. 

On  the  sandy  beaches  round  about  our  coast 
there  are  several  plants  of  great  interest.  First 
amongst  them  is  the  Sea  Holl)'.  which  Leader  has 
so  beautifully  introduced  into  his  pictures.  The 
whole  appearance  of  this  plant.  Sea  Eryngo  (Eryn- 
gium  maritimum),  is  most  striking.  It  is  Thistle- 
like with  remarkably  rigid  and  glaucous  leaves, 
which  are  spiny  and  crisp.  It  is  a  plant  which 
seems  to  have  the  power  of  living  almost  without 
water ;  the  sand  in  which  it  grows  seems  generally 
so  dry  and  powdery.  But  its  long  fleshy  roots  go 
out  in  search  of  water,  and  though  every  shower  is 
rapidly  drained  away,  the  roots  can  assimilate  and 
keep  what  they  need  of  moisture,  they  are  so  tough 
and  strong.  The  plant  is  interesting  in  many  ways, 
but  by  no  means  so  beautiful  as  our  garden  species 
(amethystinum  or  giganteum).  The  flowers  of  the 
whole  family  are  so  singularly  tough  and  leathery, 
that  they  will  make  a  winter  room  decoration  with 
other  so-called  Everlastings. 

Near  this  Eryngo  will  sometimes  be  found  the 
yellow  Horned  Poppy  (Glauciumlutcum),a  curious 
plant,  glaucous  like  the  Sea  Eryngo  and  having 
large  yellow  flowers,  which,  however,  like  most  of 
the  Poppies,  do  not  last  long  in  bloom.  As  soon 
as  the  flower  has  gone,  a  long  seed-pod  takes  its 
place.  So  long  are  these  pods,  that  they  almost 
look  like  .stems  without  leaves.  Both  these  curious 
seaside  plants  grow  on  the  sandy  beach  near  Par 
Station,  Cornwall,  and  as  I  feel  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  any  destructive  tourist  in  his  search 
after  strange  plants  coidd  do  either  of  these  any  real 
harm,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  place  easy  of  access 
•where  they  grow  should  not  be  mentioned.  Taken 
from  their  sea  breezes  and  their  sandy  soil,  they 
would  soon  probably  cease  to  be  objects  of  interest 


to  anyone.  On  another  beach  not  far  from  Par 
grows  a  most  singular  plant,  out  of  reach  of  the 
waves,  but  not  out  of  reach  of  the  salt  spray  from 
tliem.  This  is  the  common  Henbane  (Hyoscyamus 
niger).  It  is  a  singular-looking  plant  with  ftctid 
leaves,  which  are  striking  from  the  juice  which 
exudes  from  them.  It  has  altogether  a  wicked 
look  about  it ;  if  a  plant  can  be  said  to  be  wicked- 
looking,  I  think  this  one  can.  It  is  tall  in  its  mode 
of  growth  and  its  flowers  are  rather  prettily  veined 
with  purple  on  a  cream-coloured  ground.  It  is  very 
poisonous,  but,  like  most  poisons,  it  is  used  in  medi- 
cine. I  had  experience  of  its  powerful  effect  once 
when  recovering  from  typhoid  fever.  It  was  given 
as  a  narcotic.  On  the  same  coast  will  be  found 
Sea  Lavender  (StaticeLiraonium),  not  at  all  worthy 
of  its  name,  tor  it  has  no  scent.  .The  Sea  Thrift, 
which  clothes  the  grassy  clifis  w'ith  its  pink  blos- 
soms, contributes,  with  that  strange  plant  Lady's 
Fingers  (Anthyllis  vulneraria),  to  make  a  rich  gar- 
den by  the  sea  in  summer-time. 

A  Gloucestershire  P.\rson. 


GENXIAXA  ACAfLIS. 


Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  and. 
perhaps,  the  most  familiar  of  garden  plants,  it  is 
also  one  that  we  too  rarely  see  in  good  condition. 
In  some  gardens  where  heavy  soils  obtain  this 
Gentian  will  grow,  but  will  hardly  flower  at  all, 
certainly  not  with  the  freedom  it  displays  in  other 
gardens  where  it  may  have  no  more  attention 
paid  it.  I  know  two  gardens  where  the  natural 
soil  is  heavy  and  clayey,  and  where  this  Gentian 
grew  freel}'  enough,  but  it  only  in  either  produced 
very  few  flowers.  Nor  was  this  the  result  of 
neglect  altogether,  for  in  one  of  the  gardens 
to  which  I  allude  I  attempted  to  remedy  the 
existing  state  of  things,  but  without  avail.  The 
patches  were  a  foot  across,  the  growth  densely 
crowded,  but  one  or  two  flowers  at  most  was  the  total 
that  each  plant  carried  in  any  season.  I  divided 
some  of  these  clumps  into  ten  or  a  dozen  pieces, 
planted  them  in  good  soil  and  rammed  them  firmly 
against  a  stone  edging,  adding  old  mortar  inbbi.'^h 
to  each  in  planting.  After  this  they  grew  freely 
enough,  but  their  flowering  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  and  when  I  saw  them  some  eighteen 
months  ago  there  appeared  but  very  little  improve- 
ment. The  soil  was  clay,  the  subsoil  lias  clay. 
Yet  in  the  same  garden,  in  fact  in  the  same  border, 
such  things  as  Globe  Flowers,  Dodecatheons,  Fair 
Maids  of  France,  St.  Bruno's  Lily,  Pa;onies,  Muscari, 
Hepaticas,  and  many  such  things  grew  freely. 
Double  Pyrethrums,  however,  were  not  a  success 
any  more  than  the  Gentian,  while  a  frail  little 
thing  like  Campanula  pumila  alba  grew  and 
spread  like  a  weed.  One  always  finds  this 
Gentian  extremely  happy  in  those  gardens 
where  the  subsoil  is  sand,  gravel,  or  sandstone, 
always  growing  freely  and  also  flowering  freely. 
The  thing  needful  to  keep  up  a  rich  annual 
display  of  flowers  is  occasional  transplanting.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  allow  individual  plants  to  de- 
velop patches  a  foot  or  more  across,  for  these  do 
not  flower  so  freely  or  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  young  growth  as  do  the  smaller-sized  plants, 
and  where  effect  in  large  groups  is  needed,  this  is 
best  secured  by  planting  pieces  or  tufts  about  4 
inches  across  at  a  few  inches  apart.  These  young 
plants  will  blossom  freely  and  produce  fine  flowers. 
There  are  two  months  of  the  year  which  I  prefer 
tor  planting  this  useful  flower — they  are  October 
and  February,  the  former  preferred  because  the 
autumn  rains  always  thoroughly  settle  the  plant, 
while  the  cool  moist  nature  of  the  atmosphere 
seems  consistent  with  a  fair  start.  The  latter 
month  is  also  good,  but  should  the  rude  winds  of 
March  put  in  an  appearance  before  the  plants  have 
got  hold  of  the  soil,  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
and  a  scattering  of  sliort  litter  all  over  the  plants 
will  do  much  for  their  benefit.  A  most  essential 
detail  is  very  firm  planting.  This  cannot  be  done 
to  excess.  In  planting ii  new  bed  I  have  repeatedly 
trodden  the  surface  and  afterwards  beaten  it 
quite  firm  with  a  spade,  and  after  planting  I  have 
repeated  the  operation  without  fear.     I  was  led  to 


adopt  these  apparently  extreme  measures  by  notic- 
ing many  years  ago  that  a  line  of  plants  constitut- 
ing an  edging  to  a  path  and  bed  did  so  much 
better  than  the  plants  in  the  bed  itself,  and  I  was 
well  assured  tl  at  many  of  the  plants  came  in  for 
a  good  deal  of  treading. 

The  worst  season  of  the  whole  year  to  trans- 
plant this  Gentian  is  when  it  is  in  full  bloom, 
and  yet  we  see  baskets  of  it  at  flowering  time  in 
Covent  Garden  and  other  markets  for  disposal,  too 
often,  I  fear,  to  complete  their  flowering  and  dis- 
appear, particularly  if  a  hot  summer  ensues.  Plants 
of  it  in  bloom  always  command  a  read}'  sale,  and 
though  the  price  be  not  high,  an  acre  of  so  of  land 
in  a  favoured  locality  devoted  to  its  culture  for 
market  would  not  entail  much  expense  beyond 
planting,  while  the  results  wo\dd  amply  repay  the 
venture.  E.  J. 


FLOWER  BELS  ON  LAWNS. 

I  HAVE  heard  it  remarked  on  .several  occasions 
by  visitors  to  a  certain  well-known  garden 
when  they  were  upon  tlie  terrace  in  front  of  the 
house,  with  a  broad  expanse  of  turf  in  front  of 
them  and  fine  large  trees  around  belted  by  ever- 
green shrubs,  '"What  a  splendid  place  for  .some 
flower  beds  this  would  be  !  '  I  do  not  myself 
share  this  ojiinion  at  all,  but  am  rather  entirely 
opposed  to  it  ;  in  this  respect  I  think  I  should 
carry  many  witli  nie,  yet  more  without  doubt 
would  share  the  opposite  opinit)n,  and  be  dis- 
jjosed  to  add  the  flower  beds  to  afford  garish 
colour  where  none  really  was  required.  What 
a  mistaken  idea  this  is  on  tlie  jiart  of  some  to 
be  so  enthusiastic  over  beds  of  flowers,  more 
particularly  such  as  are  usually  termed  bedding 
plants,  being  planted  out  in  May,  probably  June 
in  some  localities,  and  cut  down  by  frost  in 
October  with  not  much  more  than  four  months 
of  an  actually  good  return  for  the  labour  of 
first  storing  through  the  winter,  and  tlien  work- 
ing up  a  stock  to  the  required  number  in  the 
spring.  On  the  face  of  it,  if  looked  .at  from  a 
sensible  standpoint,  it  seems  absurd  to  expend 
so  much  labour  and  to  allow  so  much  valuable 
room  to  be  taken  up  wliilst  under  glass  for  such 
a  i-hort  season  of  di.splay.  I  am  more  fully 
jjersuaded  than  ever  that  we  should  seek  further 
for  decorative  material  amongst  our  hardy  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  than  we  do.  If  this 
were  done,  what  a  saving  tliere  would  be  1  I 
have  frequently  heard  gardeners  say  that  suffi- 
cient lalxiur  is  not  allowed  to  keep  an  establish- 
ment in  a  high  state  of  perfection.  'When  and 
w-liere  this  is  the  case,  begin  at  once  by  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  tender  bedding  plants  and 
rely  more  upon  hardy  subjects,  more  particu- 
larly when  any  of  these  flower  beds  are  situated 
upon  the  lawn,  as  alluded  to  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
bedding  out,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  should  be  obliterated  from  our  gardens  ; 
far  from  it  in  some  instances :  but  probably  in 
others,  if  eonsidei-ably  reduced,  the  permanent 
appearance  of  the  garden  would  be  conspicu- 
ously enhanced,  more  particularly  wliere  any 
large  number  of  flower  beds  is  dotSted  hero  and 
there  in  a  promiscuous  manner  about  the 
pleasure  grounds.  For  my  own  part  I  would 
prefer  to  see  all  such  bedding  out  confined 
to  the  flower  garden  proper,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  extend  itself  upon  the  broader  ex- 
panses of  turf.  In  this  way  it  would  not  in- 
trude upon  the  scenery  in  an  undesirable  man- 
ner, as  must  of  necessity  be  the  case  where 
large  beds  mainly  comjiosed  of  one  colour  con- 
stitute an  imiiortant,  but  not  truly  eft'tctive 
feature.  If  beds  upon  lawns  are  filled  with  ten- 
der subjects,  it  is  much  better  to  rely  upon  sub- 
tropical plants  of  such  kinds  as  are  easily  grown 
and  which  soon  make  a  good  display,  as  Cannas, 
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Cxstor-oil  plants.  Giant  Ul'Iu;),  Niootuuia',,  and 
other  plants  wliicli  make  a  rapid  growtli  and 
present  a  bold  appearance. 

When  there  is  not  room  to  prepare  a  good 
stock  of  such  as  these,  others  of  a  hardy  con- 
stitution can  be  chosen  ;  indeed,  I  would  prefer 
them  in   very    many    instances  ;  such,   for  in- 
stance, as  the  Giant  Fennel,  a  truly  noble  and 
most  elegant  plant,  and  one  also  that  is  quite 
hardy  in  nearly  or  quite  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  variety   of   the   Feiniel    should   be   much 
more  grown  than   it  is.     Those  who  have  not 
thus  far  grown  it  will  do  well  to  give  it  a  trial. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  now  or  as  soou  as  pos- 
sible ;  in  this  way  a  stock  can  easily  be  had. 
For  the  first  season  or  two  this  Fennel  does  not 
appear  so  satisfactory  as  one  would  desire,  but 
when  once  well  established  it  is  a  fine  object  in 
any  garden  f>f  good  size.     Then  there  are  those 
beautiful  tine-foliaged  plants  the  Funkias,  some 
with  glaucous,  others  with  glossy  foliage  ;  these 
make  effective  margins  to  taller  plants.    (_)f  other 
plants,  sutticient  use  is  not  often  made  of  the 
ornamental  Nuts  or  Filberts.     I  refer  to  such 
as  Corylus  Avellana  laciniata,  C.  A.  aurea,  C.  A. 
pendula,  and,  above  all,  to  C.  A.  purpurea  (the 
purple-leaved  Filbert) ;  these  will  all  bear  prun- 
ing to   keep  them  within  proper   liuuts.     The 
silvery  variegated  Maple  or   Negundo  can    be 
utilised  far  more  than  it  often  is.     This  is  more 
frequently  than  not   seen    as   a    standard,  but 
dwarf  bushes  are   most  effective,   and   may  be 
kept  within    due    bounds   by   the   use   of   the 
knife.      Prunus    Pissardi    can   be    adapted    to 
the  same  purpose,  and  will  likewise  submit  to 
annual     pruning.     Then     there    is     the    valu- 
able series  of  hardy  Japanese  Maples,  all  most 
effective  and  distinctly  ornamental  plants.    Ara- 
lia  Sieboldi  as  an  evergreen,  and  A.  japouica  as 
a  deciduous  variety,  should  both  be  added  to  the 
list ;  so  also  should  Iris  pseudacorus  variegata, 
Euonymus  radicans  variegatus,  and  the  forms  of 
E.  japonicus  with  golden  and  sUvery  variegation 
where  not  too  much  exposed.     By  the  judicious 
planting  of  any  trees  or  shrubs  which  assume 
rich  tints  either  in  the  spring  or  the  autuum, 
it    is  easy  to    add    to    the  beauty    and  attrac- 
tiveness of  our  pleasure  grounds.     This  should 
be  a  subject  of  far  greater  study  than  it  is,  not 
only  for  effect  where  close  under  the  notice,  but 
also    for   distant    effect.     In    this    latter    case 
those  things  should  be  chosen  that  are  of  bold 
growth,  whilst  in  the  former  instance  it  is  easy 
to  select  many  things  of  smaller  size,  yet  equally 
as  interesting  in  their  way.     The  smaller  Coni- 
fers can  be  used   much    more   than  they  are, 
looking  exceedingly  well  when  grouped  ;  thus 
planted,  the  Golden  Yews,  the  Retinosporas  of 
compact   growth,    and  the  smaller  of  the   Cu- 
pressus  all  produce  a  good  effect.     By  an  ex- 
tended  use   of   these  hardy  ornamental  plants 
thousands  of  tender  bedding  plants  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  with  no  loss,  but  rather  a 
manifest  advantage  not  only  in  labour,  but  also 
in  cost  of  material.     I  recomnreud  these  remarks 
to   the  thoughtful   ones   who   yet  meditate   as 
\xsual  upon  just  now  working  up  their  stock  of 
tender  subjects  for  planting  out  a  few  weeks 
only  before  midsummer.  H.  A. 


like  those  of  the  Bath  variety  ;  there  are  forms  with 
prettily  frilled  petals  ;  there  are  green-stemme  I, 
pure  white  flowers  like  those  of  H.  St.  Brigid 
or  an^iistifolius,  and  there  are  varieties  only  now 
showing  flower,  so  that  every  beautiful  form 
is  reproduced.  The  leaves  alone  seem  less  varied. 
as  all  at  present  are  rather  coarsely  serrated  and 
lie  close  to  the  ground;  but  more  character  may 
develop  as  the  plants  grow  older.  I  would  urge  all 
who  want  fine  Christmas  Roses  to  raise  seedlings 
from  imported  seed. — E.  H.  WOODALL. 


GENTIANA  VERNA. 


Seedling  Christinas  Roses. — The  other  day 
I  bail  the  pleasure  of  e.-caniining  a  bed  of  seedling 
Christmas  Roses  raised  from  seed  imported  from  a 
nurseryman  on  Lago  Maggiore.  They  are  now 
flowering  for  the  first  time,  two  years  from  the 
tiuie  they  were  sown.  To  my  great  surprise  nearly 
all  the  flowers  are  of  the  finest  types,  and  throw 
themselves  far  above  the  leaves  on  long  stalks. 
There  are  flowers  as  large  and  vigorous  as  those 
of  H.  maximus,  round  in  petal  and  both  pure  white 
or  pink  tinged  in  colouring ;  there  are  flowers  exactly 


I  HAVE  seen  many  rockeries  and  gardens  where 
alpine  plants  are  cultivated,  but  in  very  few- 
have  I  seen  this  plant  well  done  ;  indeed,  one  of 
my  first  (piestions  to  a  grower  of  alpines  is, 
"  How  do  you  m.anage  Gentiana  verna  T'  The 
response  is  generally  one  of  a  hesitating  charac- 
ter :  "I  find  that  it  has  been  a  failure."  "'I  ob- 
tained," said  one  to  me  when  I  asked  the  fiues- 
tion,  "twenty  plants  last  year  from  Ireland  and 
have  not  one  of  them  left,"  and  many  others 
have  a  nearly  Aimilar  tale  to  tell.  Now  why 
is  this  !  If  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
is  wisdom,  then  we  ought  to  be  very  wise  about 
this  plant,  for  I  think  more  has  been  written 
about  it  than  about  any  other. 

There  is  one  very  comforting  theory 
which  people  have  concerning  it :  "  Oh  1 
of  course  it  is  difficult,  you  know  ;  it  is 
covered  with  snow  during  all  the  winter  ; 
it  is  not  exposed  to  the  changes  of  our 
climate,  and  therefore  we  cannot  succeed 
with  it."  But,  alas  '  for  all  this  comforting 
solace  for  our  failures.  Gentiana  verna  is  a 
British  plant  and  grows  in  the  greatest  luxuri- 
ance on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  on  the 
storm-awept  island  of  Arran,  off"  the  Bay  of 
Galway,  right  out  in  the  Atlantic,  wdiere 
rain  and  mist  arc  characteristic,  it  flourishes 
well  ;  it  is  found  along  the  coasts  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Clare,  Galway,  and  Mayo,  all  on  the 
limestone  formation.  Now  as  far  as  position  is 
concerned,  nothing  can  be  more  difl'erent  to  its 
alpine  habitat  than  this.  I  have  seen  it  on  ele- 
vations of  5000  feet  or  <5000  feet,  where  it  filled 
the  meadows  with  its  brilliant  blue  flowers,  and  it 
had  been  covered  with  snow  all  the  winter. 
But  what  is  its  position  in  Ireland  ?  I  have  a 
letter  Ijefore  me  from  a  zealous  native  botanist 
in  Clare  who  tells  me  that  it  is  found  in  abund- 
ance there  from  3  feet  above  sea  level  to 
1000  feet,  that  is  down  on  the  very  seashore 
amongst  the  sandhills.  It  is  found,  too,  in 
North  Teesdale,  in  Durham,  and  also,  I  believe, 
in  North  Wales,  for  I  think  it  was  in  this 
locality  that  the  late  Mr.  James  Backhouse  told 
me  he  had  found  it,  but  that  as  he  could  get 
plenty  of  it  from  abroad  he  left  it  there,  and 
took  care  to  keep  its  habitat  a  secret.  I  think, 
therefore,  considering  the  immense  variety  of 
the  localities  where  it  is  found,  it  will  be  idle  to 
say  that  our  failures  are  to  be  attributed  to  that 
cause. 

But  although  the  positions  where  it  is  found 
are  so  different,  they  have  one  point  of  simi- 
larity wdiich  cannot  be  ignored.  These  are  all  on 
the  limestone  formation,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
lime-loving  plant.  I  do  not  know  about  its 
jiosition  on  the  sandhills  on  the  coast  of  Clare, 
but  it  is  possible  the  sand  may  be  largely  com- 
posed of  limestone.  Its  love  for  limestone  is 
strikingly  shown  l)y  a  fact  mentioned  to  me  the 
other  evening  by  my  friend  Mr.  Selfe-Leonard, 
that  he  found  on  visiting  the  Dolomite  region, 
where  limestone  and  granite  formations  are  so 
very  oddly  mixed  together,  Gentiana  verna 
abundant  on  the  limestone,  but  that  when  he 
came  on  to  the  granite  formation  it  was  absent. 
The  adaptability  of  plants  to  varied  climatic  con- 


ditions is  exemplified  by  other  plants,  su':h, 
for  example,  as  the  common  Maiden-hair  Fern 
(Adiantum  Capillus-veneris),  wdiich  is  found  in 
abundance  not  only  in  such  opposite  situations 
as  Devonshire  and  the  west  of  Ireland,  but 
which  is  also  abundant  in  the  warm  climates  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  Sir  W.  Hooker  found  it 
lining  the  wells  at  Vaucluse,  while  even  in  the 
sun-struck  island  of  Malta  the  natives  have  an 
ingenious  plan  of  covering  the  outside  of  vases 
with  Moss  kept  in  its  place  by  wire  netting,  in 
which  are  inserted  plants  of  this  Fern  ;  they 
receive  no  water  directly,  Ijut  the  porous  vases 
are  kept  filled  with  it,  and  it  oozes  out  through 
the  vases  and  so  keeps  the  Fern  moist,  while 
the  finest  plants  I  have  ever  seen  of  it  were 
in  a  moist  stove,  where  it  seeded  freely  and 
covered  the  walls.  It  is  also  so  with  bulbs.  Take 
as  an  example  the  lovely  Chionod(jxa  LuciliiU, 
wdiich  is  found  on  the  mountains  above  Smyrna, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  on  the 
very  borders  of  the  snow  which  covers  it  in 
winter,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  at  home  in  some  of 
our  sunniest  borders  in  the  south  of  England  ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  scatters  its  seed  about  in  all 
dii'ections  and  plants  spring  up  all  over  our 
borders.  Again,  Parnassia  palustris,  which, 
as  its  specific  name  implies,  is  a  marsh  plant, 
and  flourishes  in  the  sandhills  on  the  Lancashire 
coast.  Other  examples  might  be  adduced,  but 
these  will  suffice  to  show,  I  think,  what  I  con- 
fess I  have  imperfectly  considered  before,  that 
climatic  conditions  are  not  our  chief  difficulty  in 
growing  this  and  other  alpine  plants.  There 
must  be  some  other  things  wanting  in  our  cid- 
ture  which  renders  such  plants  as  Dianthus 
glacialis,  Gentiana  bavarica,  Eritrichium  nanum, 
and  others  failures. 

There  are  two  things  which  it  seems  we  have 
to  consider  in  the  culture  of  this  plant,  first, 
that  as  it  is  a  lime-loving  plant  we  must  take 
care  that  we  have  lime  or  chalk  in  the  soil ;  and 
secondly,  what  my  friend  Mr.  Burbidge,  of  the 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin,  has 
pointed  out  to  me,  that  it  loves  moisture  at  its 
roots.  I  wrote  to  him  a  little  while  ago  about 
it,  and  in  his  reply  he  says,  "You  know  we  are 
on  calcareous  soil,  and  we  find  no  difficulty  in 
growing  it,  and  we  use  lots  of  sea-shell  sand." 
He  adds,  "Gentiana  verna  is  a  great  lover  of 
underground  moisture,  and  during  hot  weather 
we  poke  holes  round  the  tuft,  so  that  the  water 
we  pour,  not  on,  but  around  the  plant,  may 
reach  its  roots  below  the  soil.  Another  plan  is 
to  lay  flat  stones  around  the  tuft  ;  these  prevent 
parching  of  the  top  soil,  and  we  find  the  roots 
enjoy  the  shelter  of  the  stones.  As  you  know, 
it  does  grow  in  peat  or  bog  earth,  but  is  happier 
and  more  abundant  on  the  limestone." 

An  unknown  correspondent  to  whom  I  was 
referred,  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Castle  Taylor,  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  has  mo.st  kindly  written  to 
me  on  the  same  subject  :  "  I  think  everyone 
failed  in  transplanting  it  until  I  suggested  the 
plan  which  I  have  adopted  and  found  successful. 
It  is  to  plant  a  piece  in  a  pot  or  pan  or  in  the  open 
ground  exactly  as  it  is  taken  up,  and  then  to 
remove  gradually  the  grasses  and  weeds  in  wdiich 
it  is  embedded  until  nothing  but  the  Gentian 
remains.  In  this  way  the  delicate  roots  are  not 
disturbed,  and  the  plant  having  its  own  soil 
about  it  flourishes.  It  likes  good  drainage. 
The  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  very  fibrous, 
close  and  hard,  and  we  find  it  always  on  rocky 
limestone  soil  quite  in  the  open.  It  does  not 
like  .shade  or  coddling.  It  and  the  Dryas  octo- 
petala  grow  and  flourish  together  in  these 
parts. "     What  a  charming  mixture  this  uiust  be  ! 

I  am  sure  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be 
learned  concerning  the  cultivation  of  many  of 
our  hardy  plants,   and  that  we  shall  be  more 
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surprised  the  iiiuro  wo  lute  it  at  tlie  adaptive 
power  of  many  iilants.  I  have,  for  instance, 
long  been  i)uzzled  about  Liliuni  Kranieri,  hav- 
ing failed  with  it  over  and  over  again,  as  many 
otliers  have  done  ;  but  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Ewbank,  in  writing  to  me  some  little  time  since, 
taking  me  up  short  for  saying  that  except  in  a 
few  districts  true  alpine  plants  could  not  be 
grown  in  the  open,  says,  "If  you  plant  Lilium 
Krameri  in  well-rotted  cow  nianiire  and  sand 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  witli  it.''  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  this  is  not  the  kind  of  soil  in  which 
it  grows  in  Japan,  and  I  hope  to  prove  the 
matter  this  season. 

The  i^lans  adopted  both  by  Mrs.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Burljidge  are  in  strong  opposition  to  many 
schemes  I  have  seen  recommended  for  growing 
tliis  plant,  both  in  The  Garden  and  other 
papers,  but  they  are  founded  on  experience  and 
knowledge  of  tlie  plant.  One  can  understand 
the  pleasui-e  of  being  able  to  walk  out  and  see 
in  its  native  Isabitat  this  charuiing  plant  from 
the  pleasure  one  has  in  seeing  our  native  Or- 
chids at  home,  and  I  hope  that  the  hints  which 
I  have  given  in  this  paper  will  induce  cultivators 
to  try  one  or  other  of  the  methods  of  culture 
recommended.  Delta. 


NOTES  OX  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Anemone  baldensis. — There  are  two  very  diffe- 
rent plants  c]f  this  name,  and  both  well  authorised. 
As  one  belongs  to  the  true  Anemone  group  and  the 
other  to  that  of  which  Anemone  alpina  is  the 
typical  species,  they  can  be  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other.  The  plant  I  described  (p.  251. 
Vol.  XL.)  is  Anemone  baldensis  (Lam.),  "  Ency- 
clopjdie  JKthodique  Botanique,"  vol.  i.,  p.  G14. 
According  to  De  Candolle,  the  same  plant  is  a  va- 
riety of  alpina  with  the  varietal  name  micrantha  ; 
and  other  authorities  sim]ily  call  it  b_v  the  same 
name  as  its  type — alpina.  If  my  note  is  referred 
to,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  description  corresponds 
with  the  place  these  authorities  have  given  it.  As 
my  plant  is  a  well-matured  one,  it  may  be  useful  to 
state  that  the  root,  leaf,  and  involucre  character 
all  agree  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  alpina  ; 
and  the  additional  name  of  micrantha  (De  Can- 
dolle) is  so  appropriate  as  to  at  once  direct  notice 
to  the  diiTerence  that  exists  from  the  type,  and  to 
make  one  wish  that  the  confusing  name  of  bal- 
densis (Lam.)  did  not  obtain,  especially  when  the 
same  name  had  been  applied  by  Linuieus  to  a 
species  also  occurring  on  Mont  Baldo  of  the  same 
section  as  our  common  wood  Anemone,  and  indeed 
rather  near  to  it.  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  since 
my  last  note  I  may  have  been  put  in  possession  of 
the  species  of  Linnojus  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Boyd,  of  Melrose.  I  trust  that  the  above  may 
explain  how  my  plant  should  have  the  seeds  with 
long  awns,  as  this  will  be  quite  consistent  in  the 
case  of  micrantha  (De  Candolle)  =  A.  baldensis 
(Lam.). 

Viola  pedata. — This  is  a  varying  species,  but 
I  have  never  succeeded  with  any  of  the  varieties  in 
keeping  them  healthy  longer  than  three  years — I 
mean  in  the  open  ground.  But  there  is  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  of  which  I  have  taken  note 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  I  have  acted  upon  the 
hint  afforded  in  such  a  way  as,  to  my  mind,  to 
prove  that  it  maybe  worth  knowing.  In  the  first 
place,  I  may  say  that  I  know  many  of  my  garden 
friends  have  failed  in  a  similar  way  to  myself  in 
keeping  this  charming  Violet  in  vigour.  I  noted 
the  fact  several  years  ago  that  I  had  better  success 
with  my  pot  plants  than  with  those  in  the  borders. 
I  wondered  why  this  should  be  ;  but  on  examining 
the  tuber-like  roots  I  imagined  that  the  annual 
overhauling  of  the  pot  plmts,  by  which  process  the 
roots  might  be  set  deeper  or  potted  on  annually 
and  the  plants  so  given  a  fresh  mulching  of  soil, 
might  be  the  cause  of  their  continuing  to  thrive 
and  increase.  I  must  admit  that  ray  border  plants 
had  not  had  commensurate  treatment  of  this  cha- 
racter.    I  am  all  the  more  inclined  to  believe  that 


a  deep  mulching  of  leaf-mould  and  sum!  on  our 
rockeries  and  borders  may  tend  to  improve  the 
vigour  of  the  plant,  Ixicause  not  only  are  its  tuber- 
ous roots  apt  to  grow  out  of  the  ground  and  the 
best  or  new  roots  to  issue  from  the  upper  parts, 
but  I  believe  that  in  its  native  habitat  it  is  annually 
covered  with  so  much  decaying  vegetable  matter  as 
to  receive  in  that  natural  way  new  food  ready  for 
its  roots  to  take  possession  of. 

Bletia  hyacinthina. — We  have  heard  some- 
tinner  ,if  ti,;,;  as  a  hardy  Orchid.  I  believe  that 
it  will  only  prove  to  be  hardy  under  special  man- 
agement— that  is,  there  must  be  something  in  the 
w.iy  of  a  mild  climate,  an  extremely  sheltered 
corner,  deep  planting,  heavy  winter  mulching, 
protecting  by  handligijts,  or  some  other  such  pre- 
cautions, all  or  any  of  which,  when  placed  as  direc- 
tions anent  the  culture  of  a  hardy  plant,  carry 
suspicion  to  the  minds  of  old  liands  at  growing 
hardy  flowers.  If  this  Orchid  has  proved  to  be 
hardy  under  ordinary  conditions,  I  for  one  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  hear  of  the  fact. 

Phlox  amcena. — With  me  this  has  always 
transplanted  with  but  indifferent  success,  excepting 
that  either  the  plants  were  very  young  or  the  opera- 
tion had  been  done  in  summer  or  early  autumn.  I 
would  not  say  it  is  so  in  all  gardens.  I  could 
readily  beheve  that  in  a  garden  on  the  chalk  it 
might  be  moved  with  impunity  at  any  time,  for  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  very  idgorous  .2:i'0wer.  All 
I  wish  to  say  is  that  it  is  not  exceptional  for  it  to 
transplant  badlj-,  but  rather  the  rule.  The  best 
way  to  deal  with  this  plant  is  to  raise  a  stock  of 
cuttings  every  summer,  taking  the  most  vigorous 
green  points  directly  after  the  old  plants  have 
done  flowering.  They  need  not  be  more  than  2 
inches  or  3  inches  long,  with  only  the  points  above 
the  surface.  These  soon  root  in  summer  if  kept 
watered  and  in  full  sunshine,  and  they  form 
the  best  material  for  transplanting  the  fol- 
lowing season.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best 
plants  that  I  could  name  for  a  bit  of  bright  fiery- 
rose  colour  that  is  long  sustained  in  the  early 
summer.  I  have  over  and  over  again  proved  that 
this,  like  those  of  the  setacea  section,  is  better  for 
pieces  of  limestone  either  in  the  soil  about  the 
roots  or  cropping  up  about  the  collar  of  the  plant. 
It  is  precisely  one  of  those  things  which — where 
large  deep  rockeries  exist — should  be  planted  in 
groups  of  00  or  100  plants. 

Lychnis  neglecta. — I  take  this  to  be  an  ob- 
solete name  of  G.  Don's  for  the  plant  we  now  call 
Lychnis  Viscaria  alba.  Still,  there  is  some  confu- 
sion as  to  the  latter  name  being  properly  applied 
to  a  dwarf  white  Lychnis,  which  is  much  dwarfer 
and  without  the  characteristic  viscid  or  clammy 
matter  found  on  the  stems  of  the  typical  Lychnis 
Viscaria.  There  are  also  other  features  of  foliage 
which  render  it  very  different  from  its  supposed 
type.  Not  only  did  this  plant  remain  a  long  time, 
as  it  were,  neglected,  but  even  now  I  cannot  find 
that  its  origin  can  be  traced.  Is  not  this  an 
instance  of  the  mistake  of  changing  from  one  name 
to  another  unless  the  change  can  be  made  with 
absolute  certainty  as  to  correctness  ?  The  older 
name  in  this  case — neglecta — would  almost  seem  to 
be  the  more  appropriate.  A  word  may  now  be  said 
on  the  gardener's  views  of  the  qualities  of  the 
plant.  Seen  thriving  in  neat  tufts  on  the  rockery, 
with  its  somewhat  rigid,  short,  broad  and  pointed 
foliage  and  neat  little  spikes  of  white  flowers,  G 
inches  or  8  inches  high,  it  strikes  one  as  being 
more  especially  suited  for  rockwork  and  for  doing 
duty  in  those  spaces  or  near  them  where  other 
occupants  naturally  leave  the  ground  bare  for 
several  months  of  the  year,  because  of  its  ever- 
green herbage.  It  is  easily  propagated  if  dealt 
with  in  late  summer,  but  I  believe  that  the  plant, 
though  not  exactly  scarce,  is  not  grown  in  many 
first-class  collections,  which,  however,  it  ought  to  be. 

Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum. — If  the  date  of 
Maunds  "  Botanic  Ciarden  "  be  compared  with  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  this  plant  in  182(j  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  could  not  have  been  much  time  to 
find  out  all  about  the  hardiness,  date  of  flowering, 


and  proper  culture  of  the  plant  when  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  was  written  but  a  few  j'ears  later.  So 
that  such  minor  errors  could  easily  arise,  as  those 
where  the  height  is  given  at  only  G  inches  and  the 
flowering  period  May  and  June.'lt  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  plants  a  foot  high,  both  the  type  and 
the  white  form,  and  they  are  almost  amongst  the 
earliest  plants  to  flower  ere  winter  is  gone.  Even 
now  through  the  melting  snow  the  growths  are 
pushing,  and  the  swollen  apices  distinctly  show  that 
the  flowers  are  capable  of  being  developed  during 
midwinter.  There  are  other  unimpoitant  errors  in 
Maund's  description  which  go  to  prove  that 
the  gardeners'  experience  of  this  plant  must 
have  been  imperfect.  There  are  three  distinct  kinds, 
viz.,  a  blue-purple,  a  red-purple,  and  a  white,  the 
last  being  smaller  than  the  purple-flowered  forms, 
and  perhaps  a  little  later  in  flowering. 

Thermopsis  fabacea.— A  fairly  descriptive 
popular  name  for  this  would  be  "  the  herbaceous 
Laburnum,"  only  the  clusters  of  flowers  do  not 
droop,  I  could  imagine,  however,  that  such  a  name 
might  be  too  tempting,  and  I  had  better  at  once 
mention  the  fault  of  ti.is  plant  when  taken  into 
the  garden.  In  a  year  or  two  a  plant  will  take 
possession,  in  light  land,  of  several  square  yards 
— thicket  fashion — by  means  of  its  underground 
stems.  These  take  long  jumps  of  2  feet  to  3  feet, 
and  literally  in  time  bind  the  earth  together  with 
their  long,  thick,  rope-like  stems.  I  would  not 
grow  it  in  the  irarden  among  other  flowers  on  any 
account,  and  yet,  seeing  that  wild  and  semi-wild 
gardens  are  becoming  equally  pleasurable  places 
with  the  more  dressed  gardens,  this  is  a  plant  that 
we  could  not  well  aft'ord  to  overlook.  It  is  showy 
and  strong -two  most  commendable  qualities  in 
plants  that  are  expected  to  hold  their  own  among 
wild  herbage.  And  further,  the  spreading  feature 
that  may  be  objectionable  in  a  garden  recom- 
mends it  in  the  wild  garden,  where  a  plant 
in  a  short  time  can  form  itself  into  a  telling 
mass.  J.  Wood. 

Woodrille,  Kirkstall. 


DIVIDING  HARDY  HERBACEOLS  PLANTS. 

It  often  happens  even  where  this  class  of  plants 
gets  a  fair  amount  of  attention  and  rational  treat- 
ment, that  winter  sets  in  before  the  work  of  divid- 
ing and  replantin.g  is  finished,  but  this  ought  not 
to  be  made  an  excu.se  for  leavina-  the  work  till  an- 
other autumn,  as  a  mild  time  in  February  wi  1  give 
another  chance  of  doing  it,  and  ra-.iny  plants  will 
succeed  equally  as  well  if  divided  and  planted 
then  as  they  would  if  done  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year.  The  majority  of  herbaceous  plants  are 
greatly  benefited  by  an  annual  or  biennial  replant- 
ing, as  much  to  enable  the  grower  to  reduce  the 
number  of  crowns  and  surplus  root  stocks  to  the 
quantity  which  can  be  supported  in  vigour  on  the 
site  and  soil  given  them,  as  to  allow  of  fresh  soil 
and  manure  being  applied.  Thinning  the  shoots 
of  such  things  as  Phloxes.  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Monardas,  &c..  without  replanting  is  not  sufficient, 
as  they  cannot  get  away  so  strongly  as  they  would 
if  many  of  the  old  woodv  roots  and  weakly  shoots 
were  removed.  Most  of  the  Campanulas  are  much 
improved  by  an  annual  division,  and  in  their  case 
the  strongest  crowns  only  should  be  saved  for 
flowering ;  the  weaker  ones  if  left  will  only  act  as 
robbers,  preventing  the  high  development  of  the 
flower-spikes.  The  old  Dicentra  spectabilis  de- 
velops a  corky  excrescence  or  bark  to  the  root, 
which  in  time  prevents  the  living  portion  from 
swelling  as  it  should,  but  if  the  plant  is  lifted  and 
this  bark  removed  it  grows  away  again  very  freely. 
Delphiniums  do  almost  as  well  when  divided  in 
spring  as  if  done  in  the  autumn.  The  old  double 
white  Rocket  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  diffi- 
cult to  keep,  but  if  divided  annnally  this  difficulty 
disappears.  It  should  not,  however,  be  left  till 
spring  if  it  is  expected  to  flower  well  the  same 
year :  it  is  better  to  do  it  then,  however,  than  to 
chance  it  till  the  next  autumn,  or  perhaps  it  may 
die  after  flowering  if  neglected.  I  make  a  rule  of 
dividing  this  and  other  early  flowering  plants  first  in 
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tlie  autumn  to  make  sure  of  them.  Lilies  must 
not  be  replanted  in  the  spring;  in  fact  they  are 
better  left  alone,  beinir  rather  impatient  of  re- 
moval as  long  as  they  do  well.  If  replanting  is  ne- 
cessary it  should  be  done  directly  after  flowering.  The 
Doronic  urns  can  hardly  be  divided  too  often  or  cut  up 
too  much  ;  if  this  is  not  attended  to  the  flowering 
season  is  short  and  the  flowers  themselves  very 
puny,  so  much  so,  that  the  finest  varieties  dwindle 
down  to  the  size  of  Paris  D.iisies  in  time.  Pjeonies 
are  impatient  of  too  muc'i  root-disturbance,  and 
are  better  when  treated  only  to  an  annual  manur- 
ing, e.xcept  when  from  some  cause  they  have  de- 
veloped a  large  number  of  small  crowns,  division 
in  that  case  being  necessary  for  the  renewal  of 
vigour. 

No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  pushing  forw.ird 
this  work,  so  that  the  various  subjects  may  be  well 
rooted  and  established  before  hot  and  dry  weather 
comes.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


Geranium  ibericum. — A  good  dark  blue  hardy 
Geranium  is  a  desideratum.  Again,  a  good  blue 
may  be  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  anyhow,  in  this  spe- 
cies we  have  a  thoroughly  hardy  and  vigorous 
plant  that  produces  vast  quantities  of  flowers  of 
the  bluest  shade  for  its  genus.  Moreover,  the 
flowers  are  large  and  well  held  up  in  a  truly  showy 
fashion,  and  not  sparsely  borne  along  sprawling 
stems  or  on  short  scapes  and  nearly  hidden  in  the 
leaves,  as  with  most  of  the  hardy  kinds.  Here  we 
have  a  plant  with  the  vigour  of  our  native  pratense. 
and  whilst  it  can  be  strongly  recommended  for 
borders  among  other  choice  things  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room  or  for  other  conspicuous  places, 
it  would  prove  an  extremely  valuable  plant  for  the 
wild  garden  or  if  planted  in  clumps  by  woodland 
walks.  Another  profitable  way  of  growing  it  would 
be  in  the  kitchen  garden  or  any  spare  piece  of  good 
land  for  cutting.  Though  the  flowers  may  not  last 
long,  other  buds  open  after  being  cut,  and  from 
the  way  they  are  intermingled  with  the  foliage 
from  the  base  of  the  umbels,  they  are  handy 
for  bowls  or  vases  without  any  other  mi.xture. 
The  pi  mt  has  a  long  season  of  bloom — about  mid- 
summer. If  thrives  in  any  kind  of  good  soil,  and 
only  requires  to  have  plenty  of  room  for  its  spread- 
ing tops  and  to  be  let  alone. — J.  W. 


SHORT  NOTRS—FLOWEU. 


Dracocephalum  grandiflorum. — It  seems 
there  used  to  be  a  plant  under  this  name  of  only 
annual  duration,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  plant 
now  passing  by  the  name  is  a  true  perennial,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  considered  to  be  identical  with 
altaiense.  It  is  also  further  certain  that  the  plant 
figured  No.  51)3  in  Maund's  "  Botanic  Garden  "  as 
altaiense  is  identical  with  the  modern  grandi- 
florum.— W. 

Rudbeckia  pinnata. — This  is  a  strong  grower 
and,  in  my  opinion,  not  worth  a  place  in  the  gar- 
den, where  every  plant  is  expected  to  yield  its 
quota  of  decoration.  The  wonder  is  liow  this 
big  coarse  plant  can  have  found  its  way  and  have 
kept  a  place  so  long  in  so  many  gardens.  Though 
so  much  grown,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
heard  anyone  claim  it  as  a  favourite,  or  even  as  a 
useful  flower.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  very  thin, 
in  the  double  sense  of  being  sparsely  borne  and  in 
having  very  few  ray-florets,  whilst  the  disc,  a  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  this  genus,  is  unusually  high, 
dull,  and  cone -like.—  J. 

Asphodelus  fistulosus.— My  experience  of 
this  Asphodel  is  very  limited,  as  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  take  it  in  hand  when  the  first  succeeding 
winter  proved  very  severe,  and  the  way  in  whicli 
the  frost  afi'ected  it  gave  me  an  impression  that 
the  plant  was  far  from  hardy.  As  it  is  a  white 
variety,  very  dwarf,  and  of  neat  habit,  it  would  be 
a  desirable  plant  could  it  be  coaxed  to  live  through 
our  winters.  It  is  a  South  European  species,  and 
will  no  doubt  need  care,  at  any  rate  until  it  has  be- 
come well  acclimatised.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
if  anyone   has   grown    it  fully    exposed    for   two 


winters  or  more  in  this  country,  and  if  so,  in  what 
part,  and  under  what  conditions  as  to  soil  and 
aspect.— W. 


Kitchen  Garde'^. 

POTATCJ  IMPERATOR. 
According  to  my  experience  thi.s  is  a  remark- 
ably heavy-cropping  variety,  or  50  per  cent, 
more  .so  than  any  other  sort  tried  against  it. 
Witlr  me  it  proved  scarcely  so  disease-resisting 
as  Magnum  Bonum,  Abundance,  Reward  and 
Scotch  Champion  ;  but  allowing  for  loss  from 
disease,  there  yet  remained,  each  time  I  grew 
the  variety,  a  heavy  crop  of  large  and  fairly 
well-formed  tubers,  but  the  less  said  about  the 
quality  of  these  the  better.  Grown  on  our 
strong  clayey  soil,  the  tubers  were  far  too  large, 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  quite  uneatable. 
Yet  the  same  soil  and  treatment  annually  pro- 
duce profitable  crops  of  Magnum  Bonum  of 
excellent  quality,  and  after  repeatedly  testing 
Impel ator,  the  stick  was  cleared  oft',  and  this 


has  only  to  take  note  of  the  market  reports, 
however,  to  find  that  the  quality  is  not  by  any 
means  first-rate,  the  quotations  for  Imperator 
being  nearly  or  quite  the  lowest  of  all.  For 
iastance,  if  it  realises  from  COs.  to  80.s.  per 
ton,  the  chances  are  Magnums  and  Bruce  would 
fetch  from  65s.  to  85s.,  and  other  kinds  90s.  to 
105s.  per  ton.  Whether  the  gain  in  weight 
compensates  for  the  lower  prices  obtained  I  am 
unable  to  say,  but  most  probably  it  does.  As 
far  as  consumers  are  concerned,  better  it  were 
otherwise.  According  to  what  is  stated  on  p. 
1(54,  Imperator  has  been  found  to  be  the  very 
best  variety  for  distilling  purposes,  and  in 
France  it  is  largely  planted  with  a  view  to  ex- 
tracting alcohol  from  the  tubers.  ( )n  this  side 
of  the  Channel,  disappointed  French  buyers 
might  easily  purchase  immense  quantities  for 
planting,  and  were  they  not  hampered  by  severe 
jirotective  laws,  most  probably  the  more  enter- 
prising of  the  farmers  would  patronise  our 
markets.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  great 
increase  in  the  weight  of  the  crops  consequent 
upon  a  change  of  seed,  it  would  pay  them  well, 
in  spite  of  heavy  taxes,  to  invest  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  this  variety.     If  it  is  a  good  speculation 


Potato  Imperator. 


place,  while  I  am  in  charge,  will  know  it  no 
more.  Some  of  the  labourers  being  attracted 
by  the  productiveness  of  Imperator  also  gave  it 
a  fair  trial,  the  soil  in  this  case  being  neither  so 
rich  nor  so  heavy  as  that  in  which  the  variety 
had  failed  so  badly  with  me.  Once  more  it 
proved  disappointing,  or  not  nearly  good  enough 
even  for  not  very  fastidious  cottagers,  and,  all 
things  considered,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  re- 
commending anyone  to  plant  Imperator  exten- 
sively before  liaving  tested  its  qualities  on  a 
small  scale.  The  illustration  given  represents  a 
well-selected  dish  of  this  variety,  and  plenty 
such  could  have  been  had  from  our  heaps  that 
went  a-begging.  If  they  had  only  baked 
well,  I  should  have  continued  growing  a  few 
rows  of  it,  as  it  is  just  the  stamp  of 
Potato  that  should  be  baked.  Imperator 
is  certainly  better  adapted  for  field  culture 
than  for  jirivate  gardens,  and  is  very  exten- 
sively grown  f(jr  the  markets.  Without  form- 
ing very  nmcli  haulm,  there  is  a  vigorous  ap- 
pearance about  it  denoting  good  crops  under- 
neath, and  if  the  ground  is  not  poor,  there  is 
no  mistake  about  the  superior  productiveness, 
that  is   to    say    weight,    of    the   variety.     One 


to  grow  Potatoes  on  the  Continent  specially  for 
distilling  purposes,  why  should  it  not  be  a  profit- 
able undertaking  in  this  country  \  Land  is  cheap 
in  Essex  and  would  grow  Imperator  well. 

I.  M.   H. 


Early  Mazagan  Bean. — I  sometimes  wonder 
that  those  who  miy  be  presumed  to  know  some- 
thing of  what  they  iuay  be  writing  about  so  per- 
sistently recommend  tlie  Early  Mazagan  Bean  as 
an  early  variety.  It  is  by  no  means  an  early  va- 
riety. If  sown  at  the  same  time  as  Beck's  Green 
Gem  and  the  Seville  Longpod,  it  will  be  later  than 
either  of  the  two  last-named,  and  very  little  if  any 
earlier  than  tl  e  common  Early  Longpod.  This 
was  conclusively  shown  in  a  trial  of  these  Beans 
made  at  Chiswick  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  supposed 
to  possess  a  degree  of  hardiness  not  common  in 
the  Longpod  section  of  Broad  Beans,  and  there- 
fore it  used  to  be  customary  to  sow  it  in  Novem- 
ber in  the  open  ground,  a  practice  now  but  little 
followed  by  gardeners,  as  they  find  it  best  to  raise 
the  plants  in  boxes  or  pots  and  transplant  them  to 
the  open  ground ;  but  they  do  not  use  the  Mazagan 
for  the  purpose.  Messrs.  Vilmorin  and  Co.,  in 
their  work  on  the  "  Vegetable  Garden,"  put  the 
matter   rightly   when   they  say,   "  Though  recom- 
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mended  in  every  book  on  the  subject,  the  Jlaza- 
gan  is  for  us  the  worst  and  most  useless  of  its  race." 
The  seeds  are  small,  hard,  and  dry,  and  decidedly 
wantin?  in  tiuality — a  kind  of  large  Horse  Bean  in 
fact.  The  Mazagan  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  where  the  seeds  are  said  to  be 
smaller  than  those  of  our  common  Horse  Bean, 
but  become  larger  when  cultivated.  The  higher 
the  cultivation  this  variety  receives,  the  better  is 
its  quality,  and  it  rapidly  deteriorates  in  a  poor 
soil.  My  model  early  Bean  is  Beck's  Dwarf  Green 
Gem.  It  originated  as  a  sport  from  the  Dwarf 
Fan  or  Cluster  in  a  nursery  at  Shipton-on-Stour 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  and  it  was 
sent  out  by  the  then  firm  of  Beck,  Henderson  and 
Child.  As  it  is  a  green  sport  from  a  white  Bean, 
we  may  reasonably  infer  the  Green  Longpod  and 
Green  Windsor  originated  in  the  same  way.  The 
Dwarf  Fan,  probably  so  named  because'  of  its 
fan-shaped  habit  of  growth,  has  long  been  regarded 
as  the  earliest  and  dwarfest  of  all  the  garden 
Beans,  but  in  the  case  of  the  green  form  there 
appears  to  be  superadded  all  that  is  desirable  in 
the  matter  of  high  quality.  It  forces  well,  but  it 
yields  an  excellent  crop  in  the  open  air  also,  and  it 
can  be  employed  as  an  edging  to  some  of  the  taller 
growing  types.  Unfortunately,  seed  appears  to 
be  always  scarce,  and  it  is  "one  of  the  highest 
priced  Beans.— R.  D. 


EARLY  POTATOES. 
It  is  difficult  to  raise  a  quantity  of  Potatoes   in 
frames  for  use  during  May,  as  in  most  private  gar- 
dens room  is  limited,  frames  at  that  date  being  re- 
quired in  quantity  for  so  many  other  things.     The 
earliest  lots  can  be  secured  by  planting  in  frames 
prepared  sets  in  January  or  February ,"but  as  this 
only  gives  a  limited  supply  other  means  have  to  be 
adopted.     Pots  can  be  utilised  in    various  ways, 
especially  where  there  are   fruit   cases    or  walls 
protected  with  glass  coping.     Those  who  require 
Potatoes  for  a  couple  of  months  before  those  in  the 
open  ground  come  in  are  obliged  to  make  various 
shifts  to  furnish  a  small  supply  daily.     Potatoes  in 
pots  are  valuable  for  the  first"  supply,  and  though 
they  do  not  furnish  a  large  quantity,  they  are  .ac- 
ceptable, as  they  come  in  a  few  weeks  before  those 
planted  in  frames,  and  may  often  be  started  into 
growth  early  in  January  iii  fruit  houses  and  pits, 
taking  up  space  that  would  be  unoccupied  bv  other 
things.     Another  advantage  with  pots  is  that  they 
can  readily  be  removed  from  one  house  to  another. 
They  thus  get  the  hardening  off  or  ripening  neces- 
sary to  get  flavour  and  finish.     Any  size  most  suit- 
able to  the  grower,  even  bo.xes  with  ample  drain- 
age, may  be  used,  but  in  either  case  they  are  best 
brought  on  quietly,   as    when   hard    forced    they 
make    too    much    top-growth     and     few   tubers. 
The    aim    of    the    cultivator    should    be    to    get 
a  sturdy  top-growth,  without  which  the  results  will 
he  nil.     Frames  are  used  in  preference  to  perma- 
nent pits  for  these  when  required  to  give  a  good 
supply,  and  in  all  cases  the  bed  or  heating  ma- 
terial needs  care  in  preparation,  leaves  and  litter 
being  best  for  the  purpose,  getting  them  into  condi- 
tion by  placing  in  bulk  before  making  up,  so  as  to 
get  them  slightly  fermented  before  making  firm. 
Manure  alone  heats  so  quickly,  that  when  used  for 
vegetable  forcing  it  creates  a  rapid  growth  at  the 
start  when  only  a  slowgrowtli  is  desirable,  and  when 
extra  warmth  is  required  to  form  new  rooting  ma- 
terial, the  heat  is  wasted  and  the  plants  receive  a 
check.    Some  years  ago  I  had  to  provide  new^  Pota- 
toes daily  from  Easter  whenever  that  came.    I  used 
Chrysanthemum  pots  largely,  placing  three  or  four 
sets  in  a  pot,  according  to  the  varietv  ;  the  frames 
then  continued  the  supply  afterwards.     I  adopted 
another  plan,  an  old  one.  but  always  reliable.     I 
got   large   quantities   of  leaves   together,  turning 
them  two  or  thres  times  while  the  carting  was  bc-- 
ing  done,  and  in  January  or  February  made  up  a 
large  bed  some  60  feet  long  and  the  same  in  width. 
using  some  litter  for  the  outside  of  the  bed  to  keep 
up  the  sides  and  prcvcnl  the  leaves  littering  about 
After  all  was  gathered  togc-Uier  tlic  bed  was  soiled, 
using  the  old  loam  from  Cnirvsanthemums  rougldy 


.sifted  with  some  new  material,  placing  this  8 
inches  deep,  making  beds  9  feet  wide  with  l.")-inch 
alleys.  Set  s  Were  prepared  in  boxes  by  sprouting 
in  a  house  kept  .at  3.3°,  not  allowing  much  growth. 
These  were  planted  as  soon  as  the  soil  was  chilled 
and  then  covered  o\er  with  old  Mushroom  bed  ma- 
nure, and  over  this  at  night  and  severe  weather 
some  Bracken  cut  green  in  the  early  autumn. 
When  the  sets  were  well  above  ground  and  began 
to  peep  through  the  Bracken,  straw  hurdles  of  the 
same  width  as  the  beds  (a  rough  framework  being 
used  to  rest  them  on)  were  used.  The  hurdles 
answered  admirably,  and  when  carefully  used  lasted 
a  long  time.  These  beds  furnished  a  supply  for 
some  time,  as  there  were  six  rows  of  Potatoes  in 
each  bed,  and  in  dry  seasons  manure  w-ater  was 
given.  A  dwarf -topped  variety  was  used.  I  used 
a  local  kind  named  Early  May,  verv  dwarf,  and  of 
excellent  flavour.  This  bed"always  kept  up  the 
supply  till  those  planted  under  a  south  wall  and 
protected  at  night  came  in.  These  tubers  were 
always  superior  to  those  grown  in  frames  with  less 
circulation  of  air.  The^beds  during  the  summer 
months  I  utilised  for  various  vegetables,  such  as 
Vegetable  Marrows,  Capsicums,  and  salads,  and  in 
the  early  autumn  the  old  material  was  useful. 

G.  Wythes. 


SEED  POTATOES. 


In  America   some   of   the   States    provide   tlie 
wlierewithal    to   conduct   a    variety  of    experi- 
ments in  connection  with  agriculture,  and  tlie 
Potato  being  a  li-ery  important  product  of  the 
soil  has  had  every  attention  paid  to  it.    A  series 
of  experiments,  extending  over  about  four  years, 
was  conducted  at    the  agricultural    station  in 
Wisconsin,  U.S. A  ,    principally   witli  the  view 
to  discover  or  demonstrate  which  are  the  most 
profitable  varieties  to  grow,  and  also  what  kind 
of   set   gives  the  best  returns.     The  results  of 
the  trial    of    varieties  do   not   greatly  interest 
British  growers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  very 
few,  if  any,  of  the  sorts  that  succeed  so  well  in 
America  give  satisfaction  in  this  country.    They 
are  not  sufficiently  robust  for  us,  and  require 
soil  and  seasons  "  made  to  order"  to  bring  out 
their    best    qualities.       If,    therefore.    Cook's 
Superb  did  yield  such  enormous   crops    as   to 
nearly  double  what  was  obtained  from  Magnum 
Bonum,  it  does  not  greatly  shake  our  belief  (or, 
I  will  s.ay,  my  own  faith)  in  the  latter.     Acc(jrd- 
ing  to  the   returns  given  of   the  trial,   Cook's 
Superb   actually  produced    the   grand   crop   of 
183  bushels  of  large  and  34  bushels  of  small 
tubers  per  acre,  while  some  of   our  well  tried 
favourites  did  not  exceed  !)7  bushels  of  large 
and  about  40  bushels  of  small  Potatoes.     There 
is  yet  another  reason  why  tliis   part  of  the  ex- 
periment is  of  little  value  to  us,  viz.,  the  fact  of 
the  immunity  from  disease  enjoyed  across  the 
Atlantic  not  being  shared  in  by  us.     WHiat  we 
want  are  varieties  that  will  not  only  thrive  and 
produce  freely  on  a  variety  of  soils,  but  we  have 
also   to  reckon  with    the  Potato    disease,    and 
require  varieties  that  either  mature  early,  that 
is  to  say,  before  the  time  the  disease  usually 
becomes   rampant,  or  whicli   are    to   a  certain 
extent   capable   of   holding  their   own   against 
diseases  of  a  fungoid  nature.     It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if   any  trial  of   varieties,   private  or   state- 
conducted,   of  Potatoes  generally  would   be  of 
any  great  service  in  this  country,  conditions  of 
soil    and    climate    varying    remarkably,     even 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles,  and  it  behoves 
all  growers,   therefore,    to   discover    for  them- 
selves what  best  meets  their  case.     When  once 
a  few  varieties  are  found  that  give  every  satis- 
faction to  both  cultivator  and  consumer  alike, 
then  ought  there  to  be  no  hurry  in   discarding 
them  in  favour  of  some  less  well-tried   novelty" 
\^hen,  however,  we  come   to  discuss  tlie  kind 


of  tuber  or  set  that,  when  planted,  gives  the 
best  results,  the  American  experiments  are  well 
worthy  of  being  taken  into  consideration.  Not 
that  tlie  conclusions  arrived  at  add  anything 
fresh  to  what  we  already  knew,  but  thej'  are 
conclusive  and  ought  to  convince  waverers  on 
the  subject.  At  the  Wisconsin  experiments 
three  different  kinds  of  sets  were  planted,  one 
being  large  tubers  with  all  the  eyes  but  one  cut 
out,  and  this  gave  by  far  the  best  results,  the 
increase  over  that  obtained  by  planting  pieces 
of  large  tubers  each  having  two  eyes  ;  while  the 
worst  returns  resulted  from  planting  small 
whole  tubers  When  it  is  stated  that  the  crops 
obtained  lij'  planting  whole  large  tubers  were 
50  per  cent,  better  than  those  resulting  from  the 
cut  sets,  and  100  per  cent,  superior  to  those 
given  by  the  small  whole  tubers,  the  full  value 
of  the  experiment  will  perhaps  be  realised. 
W'hetlier  experiments  have  been  privately  con- 
ducted in  this  ct>untry  on  the  same  lines  and 
for  a  like  number  of  years,  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  probably  vei-y  many  of  ray  readers  have 
been  sufficiently  obsenant  during  their  garden- 
ing career  to  note  for  themselves  what  kind  of 
seed  Potatoes  gives  the  best  returns.  As  a 
boy  I  can  well  remember  our  village  school- 
master causing  what  might  be  termed  a  mild 
sensation  among  the  cottagers  and  others  bj' 
planting  nothing  but  quite  the  smallest  tubers, 
or  those  which  were  generally  given  to  the 
pigs.  If  his  theory  that  these  gave  the  best 
results  had  proved  correct,  it  would  not  have 
been  long  before  the  practice  of  planting  only 
the  smallest  tuliers  whole  would  have  been 
adopted  everywhere,  for  at  that  period  the 
Potato  disease  was  very  bad  indeed,  the  old 
Rocks,  "  Irish  Lumpers,"  and  suchlike  coUap.s- 
ing  badly  under  its  influence.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  the  haulm  produced  by  small  whole  tubers 
was  not  nearly  so  strong  nor  disease-resisting  as 
that  emanating  from  cut  sets  and  medium- 
sized  whole  ones,  and  from  that  day  to  the 
present  time  the  two  latter  have  more  than 
held  their  own  with  the  majority  of  Potato 
growers  as  being  the  most  popular  forms  of 
set.  Not  till  my  exhibiting  days  arrived  did  I 
ever  try  what  could  be  done  by  planting  large 
tubers  with  all  but  the  primary  sprout  cut 
out.  I  then  found  out  that  these,  other  con- 
ditions being  favourable,  produced  not  only 
the  greater  number  of  tubei-s,  but  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  were  also  large  and  well 
formed.  My  practice,  and  that  probably  of 
many  other  exhibitors,  was  to  lift  and  select  all 
the  best  tubers,  these  beiug  dulj'  sponged  clean 
and  .stored  in  a  dark  cellar  till  the  best  of  them 
were  wanted  for  show.  Very  of  ten  the  show  dishes 
were  subsequently  kept  by  themselves  in  a  light, 
airy  place,  and  unless  the  seed  was  scarce  none 
were  allowed  to  form  more  than  one  sprout. 
Merely  rubbing  out  side  shoots  is  not  sufficient 
in  the  case  of  such  strong  sets,  but  the  eyes 
have  to  be  cut  out,  or  the  chances  are  there  will 
be  more  haulm  than  desirable  later  on.  Being 
carefully  planted  and  the  shoot  well  protected 
from  late  frosts,  an  extra  strong,  freely  branch- 
ing stem  is  obtained,  and  unless  the  season  be 
extremely  unfavourable  a  heavy  crop  of  extra 
fine  tubers  results.  Doubtless  this  kind  of  set, 
that  is  to  say,  large  whole  tubers,  is  still 
favoured  by  growers  of  Potatoes  for  exhibition, 
but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended  for  already 
over-worked  gardeners,  or  all  who  have  to  do 
their  planting  in  a  somewhat  rough-and-ready 
fashion.  Tubers  with  one  strong  sprout  at- 
taclied  and  with  the  rest  of  the  eyes  cut  out 
must  be  very  carefully  planted,  or  otherwise 
the  loss  of  the  sprout  may  mean  either  a  later 
or  weakly  growth  or  no  haulm  at  all.  If  the 
planting  tubers  can  from  the  first  be  kept  from 
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those  to  be  consumed,  stored  thinly,  and  given 
all  the  light  and  air  consistent  with  safety,  then 
the  majority  of  varieties  will  not  have  sprouted 
to  any  appreciable  extent  before  planting  time, 
and  cutting  out  all  the  eyes  but  one  from  large, 
whole  sets  may  be  safely  and  advantageously 
resorted  to.  In  the  case  of  the  Ashleaf  and 
Lapstone  types,  it  is  most  unwise  to  cut  up 
large  tubers  into  two  or  more  sets,  by  far  the 
best  results  being  obtained  by  planting  medium- 
sized  to  large  Potatoes  with  the  primary  sprout 
intact.  It  is  advisable  to  cut  oft"  a  small  portion 
of  the  smallest  end  of  the  Ashleafs,  or  other- 
wise the  seed-tubers  may  fail  to  decay  and  turn 
up  with  the  new  Potatoes,  but  this  snipping  is 
all  the  cutting  that  should  take  place.  Where 
our  seed  Potatoes  are  prepared  for  planting, 
there  are  several  bushels  of  the  old  Ashleaf  and 
still  more  of  Veitch's  and  Myatt's  Ashleafs,  but 
out  of  the  number  not  a  peck  of  small  tubers 
could  be  found.  Instead  of  following  what 
might  be  considered  the  time-honoured  custom 
of  sending  all  the  best  of  the  early  Potatoes  to 
the  kitchen  and  saving  the  rest  for  planting 
purposes,  my  plan  is  clear  them  ofi^aswe  go  on, 
reserving  fairlj'  large  breadths  solely  for  seed. 
If  more  adopted  this  practice  we  should  hear 
fewer  comi-ilaints  of  the  degenerating  of  varie- 
ties, and  there  would  be  still  less  need  to  have 
a  change  of  seed  so  often.  W.  Iggulden. 


TOP-DRESSING  ASPARAGUS  BEDS. 

The  old  plan  of  top-dressing  Asparagus  beds 
during  the  autumn  or  early  winter  months  is 
gradually  giving  way  to  a  more  rational  mode 
of  top-dressing  at  the  present  time,  as  it  is 
found  that  better  results  are  obtained.  In 
my  earlier  days,  when  living  in  a  district  famed 
for  its  Asparagus,  the  old  system  of  forking 
the  soil  oft'  the  crowns  in  the  autumn  into  the 
alleys  between  the  beds,  and  then  piling  on  the 
manure  to  be  left  exposed  during  the  winter, 
was  the  mode  generally  adopted.  Still,  there 
were  often  many  blanks,  and  upon  examination  it 
was  found  that  the  roots  had  decayed.  This 
was  looked  upon  as  natural,  and  the  outcome 
of  what  might  be  expected  with  such  a  fleshy- 
rooting  subject  as  the  Asparagus.  Another 
belief  was  that  the  dressing  put  on  strengthened 
the  roots  and  enabled  them  to  throw  up  stronger 
shoots  during  the  following  season.  There 
never  was  a  greater  mistake,  as  in  the  first 
place  it  is  impossible  for  the  roots  to  take  up 
nourishment  whilst  in  a  dormant  state.  Cer- 
tainly the  manure  so  applied  would  assist  in 
storing  the  soil  witli  fertility  ;  but  whatever 
might  be  applied,  either  in  a  solid  or  even 
liquid  state,  tended  to  keep  the  soil  cold,  al- 
though I  must  admit  that  on  light  or  gi-avelly 
land  the  evil  would  not  be  so  apparent  as  on 
cold  soils. 

Another  mistaken  idea  is  that  a  great  quan- 
tity of  soil  is  needed  immediately  over  the 
crowns  to  enable  a  long  length  of  blanched 
stem  to  be  secured.  Certainly  tastes  diSer, 
but  I  cannot  agree  that  the  blanched  part  is 
equal  to  that  which  is  green.  Even  if  necessity 
compelled  a  blanched  growth,  there  is  a  better 
system  to  adopt  to  enable  these  blanched  stems 
to  be  secured  than  covering  the  roots  over  to 
an  unneces,sary  depth.  The  roots,  by  being 
covered  over  with  an  undue  depth  of  soil,  are 
away  from  the  influence  of  warmth  and  air  ; 
consequently  they  dwindle  away  and  give  but 
scanty  returns.  Instead  of  the  tops  of  the 
crowns  being  within  4  inches  of  the  surface, 
they  are  more  often  a  foot,  and  this  being  the 
case,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  thrive  >.  In  any 
such  cases  I  should  not  hesitate  to  remove  the 
wlrjle  of    the  surface    soil    down  to  within    2 


inches  or  3  inches  of  the  crowns,  knowing  that 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  injury  by  so 
doing,  but  a  marked  advance  would  be  tlie 
result.  Over  these  great  depths  of  soil  the 
beneficial  properties  of  the  top-dressing  will 
but  barely  benefit  the  roots,  even  if  any.  I 
once  saw  a  remarkable  advancement  in  the 
produce  of  an  Asparagus  bed,  upon  a  gardener 
adopting  my  views,  where  the  crowns  were 
unduly  covered  with  cold  soil.  In  the  old  order 
of  top-dressing  adopted  with  the  raised  beds, 
some  people  even  do  not  rest  content  with 
merely  sui-facing  with  manure  or  whatever  may 
be  applied,  but  the  sides  are  pared  down  when 
the  beds  are  dressed,  exposing  any  roots  which 
may  be  in  the  way,  and  even  where  they  have 
advanced  into  the  alleys,  they  have  to  undergo 
the  same  course  by  being  ruthlessly  turned  up. 
The  whole  system  of  raised  narrow  beds  I  am 
sure  is  an  evil,  and  any  benefits  are  more 
imaginary  than  real.  The  excuse  for  these 
narrow  raised  beds  is  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
heavy  and  cold  nature.  If  the  system  of  culture 
which  I  have  previously  described  in  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  were  adopted,  raised  beds 
might  be  done  away  with  on  the  coldest  land. 

The  l)est  material  for  top-dressing  is  equal 
parts  of  burnt  garden  refuse  and  rotten  manure, 
the  manure  being  first  spread  over  the  surface 
to  the  de])th  of  2  inches  and  over  this  a  dressing 
of  the  burnt  refuse.  Such  material  never  forms 
too  deep  a  covering,  for  it  becomes  jiulverised 
and  the  roots  ramify  freely  in  it.  Our  As- 
paragus bed  is  during  the  growing  season  par- 
ticularly noticeable  to  visitors,  and  this  on  a 
soil  not  naturally  adapted  to  the  growth  of  As- 
paragus, being  very  cold  and  wet,  but  by  being 
raised  above  the  surface,  and  also  receiving  an 
annual  top-dressing  such  as  I  have  described,  the 
growth  made  is  very  satisfactory.  The  surface 
now  is  a  mass  of  small  roots  ready  to  respond 
to  the  top-dressing  directly  growing  time  com- 
mences. This  top-dressing  also  forms  a  mulch 
for  the  summer  months,  and  acts  better  in  this 
way  than  by  covering  with  soil  ;  in  fact,  this 
latter  is  not  at  all  necessary  or  even  needed  in 
any  way.  In  any  case  where  the  beds  have  been 
surfaced  with  manure  during  the  preceding  early 
winter  months,  or  even  if  the  surface  soil  was 
partially  taken  oft'  beforehand,  an  inch  depth  of 
soil  for  covering  would  be  ample,  taking  care 
not  to  pare  down  the  sides  so  closely  as  to  ex- 
pose any  roots. 

Beinu'  a  native  of  the  seashore,  has  led  to  the 
adoption  in  those  districts  of  dressing  the  beds 
with  seaweed,  and  in  the  Cornish  district 
this  is  used  largely.  Salt,  however,  is  a  good 
antidote,  or  rather  substitute,  and  is  within 
everybody's  reach,  but  it  must  not  be  added 
now,  being  more  beneficial  later  on  when 
the  roots  are  working,  and  so  available  to  take 
the  food  so  applied.  Salt,  however,  may  be 
used  to  excess  ;  hence  its  abuse  when  used  on 
cold  land  ;  but  when  used  in  moderaticm  it  can- 
not but  be  highly  beneficial,  as  it  assists  in  dis- 
solving and  setting  at  liberty  other  highly  ferti- 
lising bodies.  In  many  gardens  good  rotten 
manure  is  a  rare  commodity,  and  burned  refuse 
more  so,  and  where  this  occurs  artificial  manures 
have  to  be  relied  on.  On  light  or  sandy  soils 
these  will  prove  of  more  benefit  than  on  heavy 
soils.  In  the  lighter  or  sandy  soils  the  roots 
are  working  in  a  medium  more  suitable 
to  their  requirements,  but  in  the  heavy 
land  this  order  is  reversed,  as  the  roots  will 
not  retain  their  vigour  on  account  of  being 
surrounded  with  a  cold  medium,  and  which  in 
wet  winters  tends  to  their  destruction.  On  the 
heavy  land  artificial  manures  will  never  reiilace 
the  dressings  such  as  I  have  referred  to.  ( )n  the 
light  land  a  dressing  of  kainit,  a  form  oi  potash, 


in  conjuncti<in  with  an  equal  quantity  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  applied  at  the  rate  of  2 
ozs.  t(j  the  square  yard,  will  assist  the  roots 
greatly,  this  to  be  supplemented  as  soon  as 
growth  has  commenced  with  soot,  salt  and 
guano.  These  are  all  mixed  together  and  sown 
liglitly  over  the  surface  at  intervals  of  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  The  blanching  process 
is  best  performed  by  heaping  over  the  crowns  a 
mixture  of  leaf-soil  and  sand.  By  this  method 
the  material  is  easily  removed  as  the  he.ids  rise 
to  the  surface.  A.  Y.  A. 


BOTTOM-HEAT  FOR  CUCUMBERS. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  have  the  experience  of  tliose  who 
may  have  used  hot-water  pipes  for  giving  bottom - 
heat  to  Cucumbers.  My  idea  is  to  run  three  rows 
of  gas-pipe  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  i)  inches 
apart,  under  the  soil  which  forms  the  root-run.  I 
have  seen  extraordinary  crops  of  Cucumbers  on 
plants  that  had  the  border  made  on  a  permanent 
stage  without  bottom-heat  of  any  kind.  This  was 
in  the  summer  months.  My  impression  is,  that 
with  the  aid  of  the  above-mentioned  pipes,  Cu- 
cumbers may  be  had  much  earlier  in  the  season. 
What  sized  house  would  be  most  desirable,  and 
how  wide  ought  the  borders  to  be  ?  Growing  for 
sale  is  the  object  I  have  in  view. — Amatbue. 

*^*  The  idea  of  utiUsing  small  gas-pipes  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  bottom-heat  is  not  a  good  one, 
and  "  Amateur  '  will  do  well  to  adopt  something 
more  reliable,  if  more  expensive.  In  order  to  have 
Cucumbers  early  they  certainly  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  bottom-heat,  and  some  of  the  most 
successful  market  growers  completely  enclose  two 
4-inch  hot-w..ter  pipes  with  either  clinkers  or  rubble 
and  dispose  a  ridge  of  soil  on  this.  Cucumbers 
will  also  succeed  admirably  on  low  staging  dis- 
posed over,  but  not  actually  enclosing  two  or  three 
rows  of  hot-water  pipes,  these  serving  .  to  provide 
top  as  well  as  bottom-heat.  In  this  case  the  staging 
ought  to  be  supported  on  brick  piers  quite  clear  of 
the  outside  wall  in  order  tiat  the  heat  may  ascend 
on  each  side  of  the  soil,  and  if  wooden  bearings 
are  used,  these  ought  to  be  covered  with  slates. 
The  side  stages  are  to  be  recommended  as  being  also 
very  handy  for  other  purposes  when  the  house  is 
not  wanted  for  Cucumbers.  Narrow  pits  3  feet 
wide,  formed  by  building  a  9-inch  wall,  and  en- 
closing bottom-heat  pipes,  also  answer  well.  But 
in  this  case  there  must  also  be  at  least  a 
flow  and  return  4-inch  hot-water  pipe  all  round 
the  house  to  provide  the  requisite  top-heat.  It  is 
possible  to  be  far  too  economical  of  hot-water 
pipes,  and  also  in  fixing  a  too  small  boiler,  as 
Cucumbers  must  have  plenty  of  heat  if  wanted 
early,  and  small  over-heated  pipes  parch  the  at- 
mosphere to  an  injurious  extent.  A  cheap  and 
suitable  form  of  house  would  be  much  as  follows  : 
span  roof,  running  if  possible  from  north  to  south, 
H  feet  high,  12  feet  wide,  with  side  9-inch  walls  4 
feet  high.  Narrow  top-lap  ventilators  should  fee 
provided,  and  although  front  air  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  while  Cucumbers  are  being  forced,  it  is 
advisable  to  let  in  a  few  sliding  shutters  ui  the 
side  walls.  Blinds  are  indispensable,  and  with  a 
judicious  use  of  these  and  a  free  use  of  the  water- 
ing-can and  syringe,  little  or  no  top  air  need  be 
admitted  before  the  very  hot  days  arrive.  Blmds 
run  over  the  roof  during  cold  nights  also  conserve 
the  fire-heat  considerably.  W.  I. 


Flavour    of  forced   Bhubarb.— It  may  be 

worth  asking  readers  of  The  Garden  what  their 
experience  Fs  in  the  matter  of  flavour  of  forced 
Rhubarb.  Has  anyone  observed  whether  Rhubarb 
forced  without  light  possesses  as  good  flavour  as 
when  grown  in  the  light  ?  Both  last  and  this  year 
I  have  been  trying  different  ways  of  forcing  Rhu- 
barb. We  oenerally  commence  using  the  first  week 
in  the  new  year,  keeping  up  a  regular  supply  till 
it  comes  in  from  outdoor  plants.  The  true  Rhubarb 
flavour  is,  I  think,  just  in  accordance  with  the 
li"lit  it  receives.     This  day  (Jan.  28)  I  had  some 
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stewed,  the  leaves  of  which  were  green.  This  wa.s 
far  different  from  that  which  we  liad  previously 
grown  in  the  dark.  When  this  most  wholesome 
vegetable  is  brouglit  on  quickly  under  pots,  &c.. 
covered  with  a  large  heap  of  hot  manure  and 
leaves,  or  grown  in  dark,  close  houses  of  any  kind. 
can  we  expect  it  to  possess  a  fine  flavour .' — 
Dorset. 

Seakale. — All  Seakale  required  for  forcing  by 
the  aid  of  heat  should  now  be  taken  up  and  laid 
under  cover,  and  the  remainder  which  is  left  for 
blanching  naturally  should  also  be  covered  by 
whatever  means  at  disposal,  for  it  growth  should 
start  before  being  covered  it  will  be  discoloured. 
Not  that  discoloured  growth  is  unpalatable,  but 
the  appearance  on  the  table  tells  against  it.  All 
not  required  for  blanching  may  well  be  let  grow, 
and  wlien  it  has  started  a  few  inches  it  may  be  cut 
and  used  as  a  green  vegetable.  People  are  so  im- 
bued with  the  belief  that  the  green  tops  are  uneat- 
able, that  they  little  think  what  a  tender  and  deli- 
cious vegetable  this  makes.  Whatever  mode  of 
covering  is  adopted  to  make  a  blanched  natural 
growth,  cleanliness  as  well  as  perfect  immunity 
from  light  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Ashes  or 
dry  soil  is  sometimes  used,  but  I  do  not  care  for 
this  plan,  for  if  a  wet  time  should  follow,  the  Sea- 
kale is  apt  to  be  dirty. — A.  Young. 


GLOBE  ARTICHOKES. 
Im  the  majority  of  large  establishments  the 
Globe  Artichoke  is  considered  a  very  important 
dish,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  delicacy  amcjngst 
vegetables.  In  .some  gardens,  especially  those 
of  smaller  dimensions,  1  am  afraid  it  docs  not 
receive  sufficient  attention.  Tlie  Globe  Arti- 
choke is  of  a  perennial  habit,  but  yet,  for  the 
want  of  a  judicious  system  of  cultivation,  the 
heads  which  arc  produced  are  so  small,  as  to 
make  them  unworthy  to  be  classed  as  a  vege- 
table of  the  higliest  order.  These  small  heads 
o:in  bear  no  comparison  with  the  well-cultivated 
larger  heads  in  point  of  quality.  I  believe  the 
taste  has  to  be  acquired,  and  when  once  this  is 
gained,  this  vegetable  will  be  continually  looked 
for,  and  the  better  cultivated  it  is  the  more 
appreciated  will  it  be.  In  France  the  Globe 
Artichoke  is  very  highly  esteemed.  Of  the 
varieties  cultivated  there  are  the  Green  and 
Purple  Globe  forms,  but  there  are  often  spu- 
rious forms  to  be  met  with,  and  which  are 
quite  unworthy  of  the  room  that  they  occupy. 
These  are  of  a  thin  and  spmy  nature,  and 
probably  have  their  origin  from  seed.  Some 
people  say  that  the  stocks  degenerate  in  course 
of  time,  but  this  surely  is  an  error,  the  degenera- 
tion where  such  takes  place  being  brought  about 
by  bad  cultivation. 

Although  seed  is  sometimes  adopted  as  a 
source  of  increase,  this  is  not  the  best  method, 
for  probably  tlie  greater  percentage  will  be  spu- 
rious, and  but  little  better  than  the  ordinary 
Cardoou.  It  is  very  disappointing  after  wait- 
ing the  whole  season  to  find  that  the  heads 
produced  are  not  worthy  of  tlie  room  the 
plants  have  occupied.  Such  being  the  case, 
propagation  is  best  eHected  by  suckers  from  a 
known  good  stock,  and  if  to  be  purchased, 
particular  stress  should  bo  laid  upon  being 
true  to  name,  as  I  have  known  even  suckers 
from  a  spurious  stock  su]jplied  as  eitlier  the 
Green  or  Purple  Globe.  If  it  sliould  be  decided 
to  increase  stock  from  seed,  tliis  would  either 
have  to  be  sown  in  tlie  open  air  in  March  or 
April,  soil  and  weather  permitting,  or  in  the 
autumn.  The  plants  may  also  be  raised  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  or  not  later  than 
February,  by  sowing  under  glass  in  a  gentle 
lieat.  By  tliis  latter  method  stroag  plants  may 
be  raised,  and  by  planting  out  towards  the  end 
of  April  or  early  in  May  in  deep  well-worked 
and  manured  soil  the  heads  will  fi.inn  the  same 


season,  when  all  those  of  a  spurious  form  could 
be  rejected.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly 
in  a  box  of  light  soil,  and  placed  either  on  a 
gentle  liotbed  or  in  any  other  fairly  warm 
structure,  when  they  will  quickly  germinate. 
The  plants  as  they  jippear  must  be  kept  well 
up  to  the  light,  and  when  large  enough  be 
jjotted  oft'  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  and  from 
this  size  into  ''-inch  ones.  The  soil  should  be 
strong  loam  ei.Jched  with  a  fourth  of  manure, 
in  which  the  plants  will  grow  freely.  The 
plants,  by  being  hardened  oil",  may  be  planted 
out  at  the  time  previously  stated. 

Being  naturally  a  vigorous-growing  subject, 
ample  room  must  be  allowed  for  the  plants  to 
fully  develo]).  Where  there  is  only  a  single 
row,  the  plants  may  be  arranged  3  feet  apart, 
but  they  must  not  be  smothered  up  with  otlier 
subjects.  Where  there  are  a  few  rows  together, 
then  ought  the  rows  to  be  arranged  not  less 
than  4  feet  or  even  5  feet  apart.  The  plants 
in  the  rows  should  also  be  arranged  3  feet 
apart,  as  overcrowding  will  not  produce  the 
best  results.  When  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown 
in  the  open  air  the  soil  must  be  in  a  well- 
pulverised  condition,  so  as  to  ensure  their  ger- 
minating evenly.  I  like  to  draw  drills,  although 
it  is  only  necessary  to  sow  two  or  three  seeds  at 
stated  intervals,  the  seedlings  to  be  thinned 
out  to  one  as  they  advance  in  size,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  select  the  strongest  and  best  placed. 
Suckers,  however,  I  prefer,  and  even  if  a  few 
have  to  be  purchased  to  commence  stock,  they 
will  be  found  the  most  profitable  in  the  end,  as 
afterwards,  when  these  become  established, 
others  may  be  taken  from  them  and  a  good 
stock  thus  obtained.  Even  where  suckers  are 
planted,  there  is  a  limit  to  their  duration,  and 
after  the  third  or  fourth  year  the  rows  should 
be  renewed.  By  planting  good  and  stron^ 
suckers  in  well-prepared  soil,  heads  will  form 
late  in  the  season,  but  the  following  season 
they  will  prove  vei-y  productive,  and  also  form 
large  heads  suitable  for  exhibition.  During  the 
exhibiting  seasons,  a  good  dish  of  Globe  Arti 
chokes  is  very  telling.  Before  detaching  the 
suckers,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im)3ortance  that  the 
site  for  their  reception  be  well  prepared.  Globe 
Artichokes  may  be  made  to  succeed  well  ia  any 
soil.  I  have  heard  it  remarked,  however, 
that  a  heavy  soU  is  not  adapted  for  their 
culture,  as  being  a  maritime  plant,  a  light 
or  sandy  soil  is  really  requisite,  but  this  is  surely 
an  error,  as  in  the  deep,  moist,  and  heavy  soils 
where  these  are  freely  manured  they  appear 
perfectly  at  home  and  thrive  amazingly.  Being 
a  strong-rooting  subject,  the  ground  must  be 
deeply  worked  and  well  manured,  a  free  addi- 
tion of  burned  garden  refuse  also  being  an  ad- 
vantage. Trenches  are  sometimes  formed,  the 
soil  being  taken  out  and  replaced  witli  a  richer 
medium  to  which  decayed  garden  refuse,  free 
from  coarse  matter,  has  been  freely  added. 
This  may  be  necessary  on  dry  or  poor  soils,  as 
then  the  trenches  would  form  a  kind  of  reoep 
tacle  for  extra  nutriment  which  might  be  ap- 
plied during  the  drought  of  summer.  On  the 
generality  of  soils  the  ordinary  system  would 
suffice.  By  planting  out  strong  suckers  at  the 
distances  ajiart  as  stated  above,  and  also  mulch- 
ing with  rotten  manure,  they  will  grow  ahead 
and  produce  lieads  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  at  which  time  they  are  very  acceptable, 
and  where  such  late  jjroduce  is  looked  for,  cover- 
ing the  lieads  as  protection  from  frost  is  very 
often  resorted  to.  The  second  season  will  be 
the  time  when  the  harvest  is  reaped,  and  also 
the  third,  but  afterwards  they  decline  in  vigour 
even  where  rich  annual  surface  dressings  are  ap- 
plied. The  reason  is  thestools  becomeso  crowded 
that  they  have  no  room  for  free  development.    I 


should  have  meiitioned  that  the  suckers  should 
be  (£uite  a  foot  or  15  inches  in  length  before 
they  are  detached  from  the  parent  jjlant,  as 
with  growth  commencing  and  fresh  roots  form- 
ing, they  soon  take  hfild  and  grow  away  and 
form  useful  heads  late  in  the  season.  Being  a 
vigorous  feeder,  annually  in  the  early  spring  when 
fresh  growth  is  commencing,  the  plants  will  re- 
pay any  extra  attention  bestowed  upon  them  in 
the  shape  of  some  good  manure,  and  when 
growth  has  fairly  .started  a  sprinkling  of  salt 
over  the  surface  will  prove  highly  beneficial. 
Although  ordinary  winters  will  not  destroy  the 
plants,  yet  on  the  approach  of  severe  weather  a 
covering  of  dry  litter  will  amply  protect  them. 
Covering,  however,  is  often  carried  to  excess. 

A.  Y.  A. 


Novelties    in  veg'etables. — "  S.   D.,"  in   his 

further  criticism  on  my  article  on  "Novelties  in 
Vegetables,"  now  says  that  I  condemn  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  Pea  ;  this  I  did  not  do,  as  anyone  may  see 
by  referring  to  my  article  at  p.  14.  Jn  the  course 
of  my  observations  on  main-crop  Peas,  I  stated 
that  "  I  was  not  so  one-sided  as  to  think  that  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  was  the  very  best  amongst  Peas,  and 
that  no  other  need  be  grown  except  this  and  the 
earlies."  I  look  upon  Ne  Plus  Ultra  as  one  of  the 
best  Peas.  What  makes  it  so  popular  is  the  fact  of 
its  being  such  a  reliable  kind  for  late  sowing, 
and  if  it  was  not  for  this  particular  trait,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  would  not  be  grown  so  largely,  its  extreme 
height  being  very  much  against  it.  According  to 
'•  S.  D.'s  "  latest  addition  to  his  critique  on  my 
observations  on  early  Peas,  his  remarks  formerly 
made  were  quite  superfluous.  It  was  these  early 
dwarfs  that  I  made  special  reference  to,  and  which 
I  considered  a  great  advance  on  the  more  inferior 
rounds.  After  the  way  in  which  "  S.  D."  recom- 
mended Dilliston's  Early  I  should  have  thought  he 
would  have  brought  forward  other  evidence  in  his 
support  of  it.  but  this  he  has  failed  to  do.  1  com- 
mend William  Hurst  to  the  attention  of  ••  S.  D." 
and  readers  of  The  Garden.  This  is  really  a  good 
advance  on  existing  kinds,  the  quality  being  even 
betterthan  that  of  Chelsea  Gem.  Inanswerto'-A.  D.," 
the  Sandringham  White  Celery  referred  to  by  me  is 
supplied  by  the  trade  under  this  name. — A.  Y.  A. 
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PLATE   848. 
HYBRID  GLADIOLI. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  gladiolus  nan- 

CEIANUS  (1)  KLEBER,  (2)  HARRY  VBITCH.*) 

When  using  the  term  hybrid  Gladioli,  we  can 
distinguish  an  early  flowering  and  an  autumn- 
flowering  group.  The  large  group  of  early 
Gladioli  embraces  innumerable  forms  of  species 
and  hybrids,  where  among  the  most  common 
types  are  the  Cape  species  blandus,  cardinalis, 
and  tristis,  and  tlie  hybrids  ramosus  (cardinalis 
X  oppositiflorus),  Colvillei  (tristis  x  cardinalis), 
etc.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to  give  particu- 
lars about  this  section,  and  I  beg  to  refer  the 
reader  to  former  volumes  of  The  Garden  where 
several  interesting  notes  on  the  subject  have 
been  published,  wliilst  coloured  plates  of  early 
Gladioli  appeared  in  these  columns  on  Feb.  14, 
1880  ;  Nov.  28,  1886  ;  Dec.  22,  1888  ;  and 
July  19,  1890.  Among  the  late  -  flowering 
Gladioli  hybrids  are  some  valuable  garden 
plants,  and  the  Cape  species  from  which  they 
originated  have  been  surpassed  by  the  latter,  so 
that  both  horticulturists  and  amateurs  now-a- 
days  find  the  original  species  things  of  botanical 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Miss  Low  in  Messrs. 
Krelage's  nursery  at  Haarlem,  September  5,  1891. 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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interest  only.  Five  distinct  riioes  of  autumn- 
iiowei-iog  hybrid  Gladioli  have  been  sent  out  up 
to  the  present,  and  new  forms  of  real  merit  are 
still  being  added. 

Gladiolu.s  hybridus  gandavensis. — This  sec- 
tion should  be  treated  first.  Last  autumn  its  half 
century  could  have  been  celebrated,  for  it  was  on 
August  31,  fifty  years  ago,  that  it  was  first  offered 
to  the  trade,  the  original  announcement  of  the  type 
having  appeared  in  Van  Houtte's  catalogue  No.  li, 
which  was  published  on  August  31  of  the  year  1841 
There  are  two  opinions  as  regards  the  origin  of 
this  hybrid.  First  we  have  the  official  statement 
in  the  "  Flore  des  Serres,"  where  it  is  said  to  be 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  cardinalis  and 
psittaciinis,  and  then  the  experimental  remarks  of 
that  keen  hybridist.  Dean  Herbert,  who  stated  that 
the  indicated  cross,  "  if  not  absolutely  impossible, 
is  so  difticult,  that  repeated  attempts  made  during 
successive  years  (by  himself  and  others)  have  nil 
proved  abortive."  On  the  contrary,  the  Natal 
species  psittacinus  and  the  Cafifrarian  oppositi- 
florus  have  been  freely  crossed  by  Herbert  and 
several  English  and  Continental  cultivators,  and 
the  result  of  this  cross  was  exactly  the  same 
Gladiolus  figured  in  the  "  Flore  des  Serres  "  as  G. 
gandavensis.  The  hybrid  created  a  sensation,  and 
was,  of  course,  soon  surpassed.  Since  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  original  gandavensis,  M.  Souchet, 
of  Fontainebleau,  has  been  the  most  successful 
raiser  of  new  forms  on  the  Continent,  and  for 
a  long  period  his  seedlings  were  unrivalled. 
After  his  death  in  1872,  his  successors,  Messrs. 
Souillard  and  Brunelet,  continued  the  collec- 
tion and  production  of  seedlings,  and  brought 
them  to  still  greater  perfection.  Meanwhile,  the 
Gladiolus  had  made  its  appearance  in  England,  and 
it  is  well  known  what  Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Lang- 
port,  have  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  ganda- 
vensis race.  Last  year  a  collection  of  over  200 
different  gandavensis  varieties  was  shown  at  a 
meeting  of  the  floral  committee  of  the  Ro3'al 
Netherlands  Horticultural  and  Botanic  Society. 
This  was  a  chronological  exhibit,  beginning  with 
the  old  hybrid  of  1841  up  to  the  novelties  of  the 
Litest  years,  and  there  at  a  glance  the  gradual  per- 
fection of  all  the  qualities  in  the  flowers  could  be 
observed.  Though  at  the  present  day  the  ganda- 
vensis varieties  are  still  unrivalled  in  many  re- 
spects, especially  for  bedding,  they  lack  several 
valuable  qualities  of  the  newer  races.  They  are 
not  hardy,  and,  therefore,  the  introduction  of  a 
new  species  proving  to  be  so  was  of  the  grf  atest 
interest.  This  hardy  species,  G.  purpureo-auratus, 
has  rather  a  poor  flower,  but  M.  Lemoine  has  turned 
it  to  good  account. 

Gladiolus  HYBmDU.s  Lemoinei,  the  result  of  a 
cross  performed  by  M.  Lemoine  between  one  of  the 
best  gandavensis  varieties  and  the  hardy  purpureo- 
auratus,  made  its  appearance  at  the  Paris  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  ISTS,  and  is  now  pretty  well 
known,  so  that  it  needs  no  description.  A  good 
plate  of  it  was  given  in  Vol.  XVII.  of  The  Gar- 
den, April  3,  1880.  Everyoody  now-a-days  has 
seen  the  beautiful  seedlings  raised  since  1882,  and 
every  year  the  colours  become  more  brilliant  and 
effective.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  more  beautiful  and 
distinct  the  colours  become,  the  more  the  varieties 
lose  their  hardy  quahties  -  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  little  purpureo-auratus  blood  remaining  in  the 
progeny.  M.  Lemoine  has  sent  out  the  largest  num- 
ber of  varieties  every  year,  but  the  firms  of  Deleuil, 
Trefoux,  Torcy-Vannier,  Souillard  and  Brunelet, 
Haa^e  and  Schmidt,  and  Krelage  have  also  intro- 
duced many  good  varieties.  As  most  of  the  best 
novelties  have  been  described  in  these  columns,  I 
need  not  give  further  particulars  about  them. 
Three  appeared  on  a  coloured  i^late  in  The 
Garden  on  July  24,  1880. 

Gladiolu.?  hybkidus  turicensis.— This  is  not 
yet  genernlly  known  in  the  trade,  although  it  must 
have  been  raised  for  several  years.  It  originated 
by  'crossinj  Gladiolus  Saundersi  superbus  and 
some  gandavensis  variety.  It  is  not  quite  hardy,  I 
like  the  first  Lemoinei  varieties,  but  its  flowers  are 
more  expanded  and  of  a  rich  colour.  It  was  offered  | 
for  sale  by  M.  Froebel,  of  Zurich,  and  a  description 


of  it  appeared  in  The  Garden  some  two  years 
ago.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  M.  Max  Leichtlin, 
many  years  ago,  made  a  similar  cross,  the  hybrids 
of  which  were  sold  fiist  to  a  French  nurseryman, 
from  whom  they  were  purchased  by  an  American 
firm.  Another  strain  of  hybrids  also  raised  by 
crossing  Saundersi  with  gandavensis  varieties  was 
shown  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last 
year  by  M.  van  Tubergen. 

Gladiolus  hybri  dfs  nanceianus.— The  subject 
of  the  plate  for  this  week  are  two  fine  varieties  of 
another  distinct  lace  raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  and  first 
presented  ,to  the  horticultural  public  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  188!).  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  M.  Max  Leichtlin  and  others  used  Gladiolus 
Saundersi  for  crossing,  but  whilst  they  attempted 
the  hvhridisation  with  some  gandavensis  varieties. 
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Hybrid  Gladioli  (Lemoiue's). 

M.  Lemoine  was  careful  to  employ  in  his  experi- 
ments only  the  most  characteristic  of  the  Lemoinei 
race.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  most  beautiful 
forms  issued  from  tlie  cross  when  G.  Saundersi 
was  chosen  as  the  seed-bearing  plant,  and  that  the 
seeds  which  resulted  from  the  reverse  cross  came 
up  in  much  larger  numbers,  and  though  producing 
many  fine  flowers,  none  of  them  were  so  rich  in 
colour  nor  so  characteristic  in  shape.  The  coloured 
plate  may  give  an  idea  of  the  characters  of  the 
whole  race.  Most  of  the  varieties  are  plants  of 
great  vigour,  with  dark  green  leaves  and  spikes  6 
feet  high,  carrying  large-sized  flowers.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  flowers  measuring  more  than  7 
inches  across  between  the  tips  of  the  two  lateral 
segments  of  the  corolla,  which  are  developed  in  the 
form  of  two  large,  triangular,  fully  expanded  wings. 
The  upper  segment  is  quite  upright  and  very  long. 


and  the  tliree  lower  ones  (of  rounder  shape)  stil 
further  render  the  symmetry  of  the  flowers  more 
perfect.  The  flower  is  quite  open  and  looks  you 
straight  in  the  face.  A  single  glance  at  the 
flowers  of  the  nanceianus  varieties  will  show 
how  much  they  differ  from  the  species  from 
which  they  originated.  G.  Saundersi,  a  coloured 
plate  of  which  was  given  in  Vol.  XII.  of  The  Gar- 
den, is  a  dwarf  plant  with  weak  stems  and  hooded 
pendent  blooms.  Gladiolus  nanceianus  possesses 
strong  upright  spikes  and  fully  expanded  flowers, 
boldly  looking  upwards.  The  flowers  of  G.  Saundersi 
are  of  a  pale  vermilion  colour,  while  those  of  G. 
nanceianus  are  bright-coloured,  having  red,  crim- 
son, carmine,  and  even  bluish  shades. 

The  varieties  represented  on  the  plate  are  two 
of  M.  Lenioine's  seedlings  of  1890,  viz.,  1,  Kle- 
ber  (the  light-coloured  va- 
riety), and  2,  Harry  Veitch 
(the  dark  red  variety).  The 
tiower.s  of  these  varieties 
left  Messrs.  Krelage's  nur- 
sery correctly  labelled,  but 
by  some  later  error  the 
wrong  names  have  been 
affixed  to  the  plate.  A 
description  of  the  complete 
list  of  all  the  nanceianus 
varieties  introduced,  with  an 
abridgment  of  their  main  cha- 
racters, may  be  useful. 

A.  DE  la  Devansaye  (1891). 
—Early  flowering  variety,  with 
large  fully  expanded  flowers  of 
a  brilliant  shade  of  salmon, 
with  large  orange  -  carmine 
blotches,  bordered  with  straw- 
yellow. 

A.  VAN  den  Heede  (1891). 
—Enormous  flowers  of  a  beau- 
tiful scarlet  colour,  lower  seg- 
ments with  blood-red  spots  on 
straw-yellow  ground. 

Charles  Baltet  (1889).— 
A  remarkable  variety  with  large 
flowers  of  a  claret-violet  shade, 
with  a  white  throat  bordered 
clear  rose. 

CoMTE  Horace  de  Choi- 
SEUL  (1889). — Gigantic  flowers 
of  a  nice  orange-cinnabar 
colour,  with  purple  blotches, 
bordered  with  sulphur. 

Db  Candolle  (1889).- The 
flowers  are  of  a  clear  shade 
of  cinnabar  -  vermilion  with 
purplish-crimson  blotches,  bor- 
dered with  white  spots. 

Dr.  H.  p.  Waloot  (1890). 
— A  very  fine  variety  with  fully 
expanded  flowers  of  a  pleasing 
rose  shade,  with  a  large  sulphur 
blotch  and  spotted  maroon  in 
the  throat. 

Hakky     Veitch    (1890).— 

This  is  the  dark  scarlet  variety 

(erroneously  called  Dr.  Walcot) 

represented  on  the  right  of  the 

plate.  .  It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  forms 

of  the  group  on  account  of  its  brilliant,  dark  velvety 

maroon  flowers. 

Kleber  (1890),  which  is  represented  on  the  left 
of  the  plate,  and  erroneously  called  Marceaux,  has 
large  well-expanded  flowers  of  a  fine  salmony-rose 
shade,  with  white  blotches  on  the  lower  segments, 
and  spotted  with  purple  in  the  throat. 

Le  Grand  Caenot  (1890).— This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  Gladioli.  Its  flowers  are  of 
large  size,  and  the  colour  is  brilliant  scarlet  with 
large  sulphur  blotches  spotted  with  purple. 

Massena  (1890). — Rather  a  dwarf  variety  with 
large  flowers  of  a  light  rose  shade  blotched  with 
cream. 

Maurice  de  Vilmoein  (1889). — A  very  distinct 
variety,  the  flowers  being  of  a  remarkable  shade  of 
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violet  blotched  and  spotted  with  blood-red  and 
purple. 

MONS.  Hardy  (1889). — Claret-cherry  -  coloured 
flowers,  marbled  with  maroon,  the  ground  of  the 
two  lower  segments  being  creamy-yellow. 

MoNS.  Laforcade  (1889). — This  variety  has 
iiowers  of  a  bright  salmon-cinnabar  colour,  blotched 
with  pale  yellow  and  pointed  carmine. 

MoNS.  Lepbbvke  (1889).— The  colour  of  the 
well-formed  iiowers  is  carmine-lake  striped  with 
vermilion,  large  sulphur  blotches  on  the  lower  seg- 
ments. 

Ondine  (1890).  —  Slate  coloured,  rosy-violet 
flowers,  with  purple  spots  on  the  sulphur-bordered 
lower  segments. 

P.  DUCHARTRE  (1889).— A  beautiful  flower,  bril- 
liant velvety  scarlet,  with  dark  maroon  blotches  on 
the  lower  segments,  marbled  with  creamy-white. 

President  Carnot  (1889). — This  variety  was 
sent  out  the  first  of  all  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  type  of  the  group.  It  has  perfectly  shaped 
flowers  of  a  rich  satiny  cheny-red  shade  striped 
with  carmine.  The  lower  segments  have  a  fiery 
scarlet  blotch  and  are  bordered  with  blood-red  spots 
on  a  straw-yellow  ground. 

President  Chandon  (1891).— Very  large  and 
erect  flowers  of  a  brilliant  vermilion,  blotched  with 
maroon  and  bordered  with  sulphur. 

Profbssbur  Lambin  (1891). — The  flowers  are 
lilac-mauve  coloured,  the  lower  segments  being 
blotched  with  claret-violet,  bordered  straw-yellow 
and  with  purple  spots.  An  early-flowering  variety 
of  a  distinct  new  colour. 

Professeur  SARrj-ENT  (1890)  has  fully  expanded 
flowers  of  a  rich  shade  of  carmine,  large  blotches 
of  a  cream  shade  on  the  lower  segments. 

Robert  Lindsay  (1891).  —  Brilliant  orange 
flowers  with  large  blood-red  blotches  bordered  with 
scarlet,  spotted  yellow. 

Rosamonde  (1889).— The  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  rosy-salmon  flaked  with  fiery-red,  the  lower  seg- 
ments being  marked  with  purple  points. 

Rubens  (1889).  The  large  flowers  are  of  a  car- 
mine shade  tinted  with  orange,  the  lower  segments 
being  blotched  and  spotted  with  fiery-red  on  a  straw- 
yellow  ground. 

W.  Wat.son  (1891).— a  soft  lilac-rose  variety 
with  large  flowers,  the  lower  segments  of  which 
are  blotched  with  maroon  on  a  straw-yellow  ground 
and  Ijurdered  with  pale  yellow. 

Gladiolus  hybbidus  masssiliessis.— This  is 
the  newest  hybrid  Gladiolus  offered  to  the  trade. 
It  has  been  announced  as  the  type  of  a  new  race, 
and  said  to  be  of  great  merit.  '  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate it  rightly,  we  must  wait  till  next  autumn. 
From  what  it  has  done  last  year  the  opinion  on  it 
cannot  be  favourable,  and  when  we  remember  that 
the  one  parent  is  said  to  be  the  old  psittacinus, 
which  has  been  improved  by  hybridising  for  fifty 
years,  the  other  jiarent  being  said  to  be  some  gan- 
davensis  form,  our  expectitions  cannot  be  very 
sanguine;  indeed,  the  hybrid  resembles  too  much 
the  old  psittacinus.  It  would  be,  however,  very 
unjust  to  condemn  it  after  one  year's  trial  only. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  culture  of 
the  older  gandavensis  section  may  try  the  hy- 
brid.s  of  the  otlier  classes  in  the  same  way  and 
be  successful.  In  countries  where  the  winters 
are  rather  wet  than  cold,  most  classes  of  Gladioli 
sufticiently  resist  frosts.  After  all,  it  is  little 
trouble  to  lift  the  bulbs  every  year,  and  this 
treatment  in  no  way  will  damage  them,  but  se- 
cure their  preservation.  To  conclude,  I  give  a 
little  i)edigree  to  show  the  aflinity  of  the  prin- 
cipal hylu-id  races  : — 

psittacinus  x  oppositiflorus 

purpureo-auratus  x  gandavensis  x  Saundersi 

Saundersi  x  Lemoinei         turicensis 

I 
nanceianus. 

Haarlem.  Eknst  H.  Krelaoe. 
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Pines. — The  weather  during  the  past  few  weeks 
has  been  anything  but  favourable  for  forcing 
generally,  and  not  many  of  the  earliest-started 
Queen  Pines  will  have  flowered  in  February.  Not 
till  they  have  flowered  and  set  their  pips  should  a 
very  moist  atmosphere  be  maintained,  but  after 
they  have  commenced  swelling  an  occasional  li.ght 
dewing  over  with  the  syringe,  this  being  done  when 
the  house  is  closed  on  bright  days,  will  act  bene- 
ficially. A  brisk  bottom-heat  ought  still  to  be 
maintained,  or,  say,  not  much  below  90°,  while  the 
top-heat  may  be  kept  at  about  70°  by  night,  with 
an  increase  of  10°  in  the  daytime,  with  a  litt'e  air 
on  sunny  days.  Close  early  so  as  to  run  up  the 
heat  to  nearer  90'.  Fruiting  plants  well  rooted  (and 
t  hey  willnot  produce  fine  fruit  unless  they  haveplenty 
of  active  roots)  ought  to  be  kept  carefully  supplied 
with  well-heated  and  diluted  farmvard  liquid  ma- 
nure, laried  with  guano  water.  More  fruiting 
plants  should  now  be  started.  Plunge  them  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  about  90°  and  subject  the  plants 
to  a  brisker  top-heat  ranging,  say,  from  70°  by 
night  to  80°  in  the  daytime,  or  much  the  same  as 
the  more  advanced  plants  should  have.  If  this 
does  not  excite  all  of  them  into  flowering,  keep  the 
refractory  ones  dry  at  the  roots  till  they  do  start, 
and  then  take  good  care  that  they  get  a  gradual 
and  thorough  soaking.  Large  old  plants  badly  rooted 
frequently  pay  well  for  being  repotted.  Remove 
much  of  the  sour  or  loose  soil  from  the  roots,  pull 
oif  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves,  and  then  repot  firmly 
and  deeply  in  fresh  soil  and  pots.  Being  plunged 
in  a  strong  bottom-heat  and  very  sparingly  watered 
at  the  outset,  numerous  fresh  roots  will  form  at 
the  same  time  probably  as  flower-heads  show,  and 
fairly  good  fruit,  or  better  than  would  have  been 
otherwise  had,  be  produced  accordingly. 

Potting  young  Pines.— The  strongest  and  best 
rooted  of  the  suckers  struck  last  autumn  ought  now 
to  be  shifted  into  fruiting  pots,  the  rest  being  kept 
as  they  are  till  they  have  fairly  well  filled  their  pots 
with  roots.  In  potting  use  perfectly  clean  11 -inch 
pots,  these  being  well  drained,  and  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  roughly  broken-up  fibrous  loam  from 
which  all  loose  particles  are  separated,  adding  a 
tj-inch  potful  of  bone-meal  to  every  bushel  of 
soil.  Failing  yellow  fibrous  loam  of  the  best  quality, 
use  equal  portions  of  loam  and  fibrous  peat  and  the 
bone-meal,  and  if  a  little  ballast  or  well-charred 
earth  or  clay  is  added,  there  will  he  less  risk  of  the 
soil  souring  when  liquid  manure  is  used.  Loam  of 
a  clayey  nature  is  bad  for  Pines,  and  what  is  wanted 
is  something  that  will  promote  and  foster  a  strong 
root-action,  this  admitting  of  and  necessitating  a 
free  use  of  liquid  manure  when  the  fruit  is  swell- 
ing. The  compost  must  be  well  warmed  through 
prior  to  being  used,  and  instead  of  muddling  it 
about  in  heated  houses  or  over  hot-water  pipes, 
make  several  bricks  red  hot  and  bury  these  in  the 
heap  of  soil.  They  will  dry  it  somewhat  and 
thoroughly  warm  the  whole  mass.  In  potting,  re- 
move any  loose  or  unoccupied  soil  from  about  the 
roots  and  pull  off  a  few  small  lower  leaves  from 
the  plants,  then  pot  deeply  and  firmly.  Plunge 
them  well  clear  of  each  other  in  a  bottom-heat  of 
about  85°,  the  top  heat  ranging  from  1)0°  to  65°  by 
night  to  70°  and  75°  in  the  daytime,  a  little  air 
being  given  on  sunny,  warm  days  and  closing  early, 
spraying  them  overhead  about  three  times  a  week. 
Maintain  a  fairly  moist  atmosphere  by  occasionally 
dampiiig  down  the  walls  and  floors,  and  if  the  pot- 
ting soil  is  rather  dry  when  used  give  a  watering 
directly  the  plants  are  plunged,  but  if  rather  on 
the  moist  side,  wait  till  it  becomes  a  little  drier 
before  watering.  These  conditions  must  be  closely 
observed,  for  should  the  plants  suffer  for  want  of 
water  at  the  roots,  they  will  most  probably  fruit 
prematurely. 

Melons. — There  has  been  far  too  little  sunshine 
for  the  young  plants,  and  they  are  very  weakly  ac- 
cordingly. Rather  than  plant  out  any  puny  things, 
it  would  most  probably  answer  better  to  fruit  only 
the  best  of  them  in  large  pots  and  to  raise  a  fresh 


batch  of  plants.  The  seed  being  sown  singly  in 
3-inch  pots,  and  these  either  plunged  in  a  brisk 
hotbed  or  over  hot-water  pipes,  the  seedlings  will 
be  up  in  about  a  week,  and  will  not  be  long  before 
they  are  ready  for  fruiting  quarters.  There  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  Melons  sharing  a  house  with  Cu- 
cumbers, and  where  there  are  but  few  compart- 
ments available  for  these  crops,  they  maj'  well  be 
grown  together.  At  any  rate  it  is  better  to  start  a 
few  plants  at  one  time,  so  as  to  leave  good  room 
for  successional  plants,  the  latter  being  the  surest 
way  of  maintaining  an  unbroken  supply.  Never 
keep  the  plants  starving  in  small  pots,  as  should 
they  once  become  yellow  in  colour  and  hard- 
stemmed,  not  much  can  be  done  with  them 
afterwards.  If  the  fruiting  quarters  cannot 
be  got  ready  for  them  in  time,  then  give  small, 
well-rooted  plants  in  pots  a  shift  into  larger  sizes, 
and  stake  them  upright.  The  earliest  Melons 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  fairly  strong  bottom- 
heat  either  from  pipes  or  heating  material,  and  be 
raised  well  up  to  the  light.  They  succeed  well  in 
somewhat  clayey  loam  with  a  sprinkling  of  newly 
slaked  lime  added,  a  small  heap  being  given  each 
plant  at  the  outset.  It  being  intended  to  fruit 
them  quickly  and  then  clear  them  out  to  make 
room  for  more  plants,  dispose  them  about  30 
inches  apart,  and  firmly.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
ram  the  soil  about  the  plants  as  hard  as  a  road,  but 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  collars  be 
kept  rather  high  and  dry,  as  a  preventive  of  canker- 
ing. Keep  tlieiu  uniformly  moist  at  the  roots, 
train  carefully  up  stakes  till  the  roof  trellis  is 
reached,  but  do  not  stop  them  till  they  bave  nearly 
reached  their  limit.  All  side  shoots  formed  below 
the  trellis  must  be  very  early  pinched  out,  when 
the  wounds  will  heal  quickly  and  surely  ;  whereas 
it  this  is  deferred  till  they  hive  hardened  some- 
what canker  may  result.  Also  take  good  care  of 
the  primary  leaves,  and  should  any  of  them  get 
broken,  cut  over  the  stalk  close  to  the  stem  and  apply 
quicklime  to  prevent  the  spread  of  decay.  Main- 
tain a  night  temperature  of  about  70°,  increasing 
to  80°  in  the  davtime,  closing  early  urn!  syringing 
freely.  "  "         '  Practical. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Increasing  Se.vkale.— To  secure  a  stock  of  roots 
suitable  for  forcing,  the  best  returns  can  be  had  by 
the  annual  system  of  culture.  Considering  the  un- 
doubted merits  of  Seakale  and  the  length  of  season 
it  may  range  over,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  strong  crowns.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
secure  some  good  root  cuttings.  Small  and  slender 
pieces  are  not  of  much  use,  neither  is  the  system 
of  cutting  the  roots  up  into  short  lengths  of  2  inches 
or  3  inches.  If  the  roots  have  been  prepared  as  I 
have  previously  ad\  ised,  they  will  now  be  forming 
incipient  buds.  Where  the  root  cuttings  are  not 
already  made,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing 
them.  Roots  the  size  of  a  finger  make  the  best  sets, 
and  they  should  also  be  cut  into  lengths  of  not  less 
than  5  inches.  At  this  late  date  a  little  heat  will 
be  an  advantage  in  assisting  the  buds  to  start. 
They  may  either  be  packed  in  layers  in  a  box  of 
light  soil  or  on  a  gentle  hctbed.  In  either  case  the 
top  ends  of  the  cuttings  must  be  exposed.  The  buds 
only  require  to  be  just  started  when  the  cuttings 
must  be  hardened  off  preparatory  to  planting  them 
out. 

J'lanting  Seakale. — This  may  take  place  at 
any  time  when  the  cuttings  are  ready  and  the 
ground  in  condition.  One  or  two  hoeings  after 
the  growths  appear  above  ground  and  a  light 
sprinkling  of  salt  will  be  all  the  attention  necessary 
until  the  time  comes  for  lifting  the  roots  again. 
The  soil  must  have  previously  been  well  worked  and 
also  manured,  decayed  and  burnt  vegetable  refuse 
being  an  excellent  .nddition.  Seakale  is  also  partial 
to  lime,and  in  old  gardens  rich  in  humus  a  dressing 
would  be  of  marked  benefit,  this  being  simply 
spread  over  the  surface  and  forked  in.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  planting  too  thickly  ;  a  foot 
between  the  sets  is  ample,  and  the  rows  should  be 
quite  2  feet  apart.  In  planting  cut  out  the  rows 
with  a  sharp  spade,  then  arrange  the  sets  with  the 
tops  an  inch  below  the  surface.     If  the  soil  should 
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be  at  all  lumpy,  a  sprinklino;  of  sifted  vegetable  re- 
fuse along  the  rows  before  tilling  in  the  soil  will  be 
an  advantage. 

E.VELT  Celery.— For  .all  practical  purposes  the 
present  is  the  most  suitable  time  for  sowing  the 
seeds  of  early  Celery  for  general  table  rise.  At 
this  sowing  the  white  forms  arc  usually  chosen,  al- 
though in  Veitch's  Early  Rose  we  have  a  coloured 
variety  which  is  equally  useful  with  the  white 
types,  and  the  quality  is  also  first-rate.  In  the 
cultivation  of  Celery  it  is  very  important  that  the 
plants  be  grown  on  from  the  earliest  stage  without 
the  least  checlc.  Although  a  little  heat  is  essential 
to  ensure  early  and  regular  germination,  yet  this 
must  not  be  carried  to  excess,  the  temperature  of 
a  vinery  just  being  started,  an  intermediate  house, 
or  even  a  gentle  hotbed  being  .all  that  is  necess.ary. 
Directly  the  seedlings  appear  through  the  soil  they 
must  be  inured  to  cooler  quarters.  Generally  there 
is  about  ten  times  the  quantity  of  plants  raised 
that  there  is  any  need  for,  and  very  often  they  are 
all  crowded  together  in  either  a  pot  or  pan.  For 
the  generality  of  purposes,  sufficient  plants  mny 
be  raised  in  an  ordinary  cutting  bo.x,  taking  the 
precaution  to  sow  very  thinly,  so  that  each  small 
seedling  will  stand  clear  of  its  neighbour.  By 
placing  in  a  gentle  heat  and  also  keeping  the  soil 
in  an  equable  state  of  moisture,  the  seeds  will  ger-- 
minate  evenly.  To  prevent  the  young  plants  from 
being  coddled,  the  box  should  either  be  placed  in  a 
cooler  structure  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  or  even  in 
a  cool  frame,  ventilating  this  so  that  the  plants 
will  make  a  steady  growth.  By  keeping  the  soil 
nicely  moist,  sturdy  little  seedlings  will  eventually 
be  forthcoming.  These  should  be  pricked  out  as 
soon  as  ready — not  into  boxes,  as  in  these  the 
plants  are  liable  to  become  root-bound  and  also  to 
get  dry.  The  better  plan  is  to  prick  them  into  a 
specially  prepared  frame. 

Shallots  and  Gaelic. — To  secure  hard  and 
well-ripened  Shallots  it  is  very  essential  that  an 
early  start  be  made,  for  if  planted  late  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  preventing  them  from  continually  grow- 
ing. Select  a  very  sunny  spot,  and  the  soil,  al- 
though it  must  be  fairly  rich,  must  be  firm.  Choose 
medium-sized  bulbs  and  plant  in  rows  a  foot  apart 
and  G  inches  in  the  row.  The  bulbs  should  be 
pressed  into  the  soil  about  halt  their  depth,  also 
taking  care  to  make  them  firm.  Garlic  may  be 
planted  in  a  similar  way,  but  insert  the  bulbs  up 
to  the  neck.  The  tops  of  these  latter  must  be 
pressed  over  early  in  June,  otherwise  the  foliage 
should  be  twisted  and  tied.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  bulbs  have  a  tendency  to  throw  up  flower- 
stems.  A.  Young. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stove  plants.  —  Inoee.vsing-  by  divlsion. — 
Whilst  the  usual  routine  of  potting  is  being  seen 
to,  this  is  a  good  method  to  adopt  when  any  further 
increase  is  requisite  of  sucli  plants  as  cannot  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  usual  way.  Belong- 
ing to  this  class  are  such  as  the  Marantas,  which 
in  course  of  time  will  often  cluster  around  the 
sides  of  the  pots  or  be  found  in  patches  ;  it  is  thus 
an  easy  matter  to  divide  them,  securing  with  each 
piece  a  good  quantity  of  root.  Even  if  an  increase 
is  not  actually  needed  it  is  better  to  treat  these 
plants  in  this  fashion  occasionally;  a  good  quantity 
of  fresh  soil  can  thus  be  more  equally  distributed 
over  the  entire  space  available  for  root  action,  to  the 
manifest  good  of  these  kinds  of  plants.  All  that 
is  further  needed  is  to  take  more  care  with  the 
watering  of  these  moisture-loving  plants  for  a  time 
with  a  little  shade  when  the  lexves  are  seen  to  curl ; 
some  of  the  older  of  these  should  at  the  same  time 
be  removed.  Those  of  the  Marantas,  as  M.  zebrina, 
when  pushing  up  flower-spikes  should  have  these 
(not  ornamental  objects)  pulled  out  as  soon  as  they 
can  bcdistinguished  from  leaf  growths.  Maranta 
Warscewiczi  is,  however,  a  notable  exception  in 
this  respect;  this  variety  is  both  interesting  and  or- 
namental when  in  bloom  with  its  singular  clusters 
of  ivory-white  flowers  and  bracts,  all  the  better 
displayed  by  the  addition  of  a  couple  of  miniature 
leives,  and  the  fact  of  being  borne  upon  slender 
stems  well  above  the  foliage.     As  the  flowers  fade 


each  of  these  spikes  will  form  the  nucleus  for  a 
nice  young  plant  if  looked  after  as  soon  as  roots 
are  seen  pushing  forth  below  this  pair  of  small 
leaves;  each  of  these  if  cut  ofl:  and  placed  in  a 
2i-inch  pot  will  soon  become  established.  An- 
tliuriums  of  any  kind  may  also  be  increased  by 
division,  or  by  removing  the  offsets  if  it  is  not 
deemed  advisa"ble  to  disturb  the  parent  plant.  This 
may  well  be  performed  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  can  also  be  divided,  al- 
though I  would  prefer  to  depend  upon  a  crop  of 
seed  later  on  as  an  easier  method,  whilst  it  is  also  a 
better  one  for  furnishing  good  plants  of  small  size. 
Burbidgea  nitida  comes  under  the  same  head ;  so 
also  does  Curculigo  recurvata,  a  very  useful  deco- 
rative plant.  A  closely  allied  plant  to  the  Maranta 
is  Phrynium  virgatum,  which  I  recently  saw  in 
beautiful  condition  ;  being  a  dwarf  growing  subject 
makes  it  all  the  more  useful,  whilst  its  foliage, 
which  is  of  a  pale  green  colour  with  irregular 
markings  of  creamy  white,  in  some  instances  much 
diversified,  makes  it  a  striking  object.  This  plant 
should  also  be  divided  for  further  increase.  The 
Peperomias  are  very  serviceable  plants  in  moist 
stoves  ;  these  for  increase  should  be  broken  up 
when  the  potting  is  being  attended  to.  All  of  this 
kind  of  work  should  in  fact  be  done  at  this  season 
of  the  year  before  airy  really  active  growth  com- 
mences. 

Planted-out  climbers. — These  should  have 
fresh  soil  added  wherever  it  is  possible,  provided 
the  growth  is  not  already  over-luxuriant  with  a 
disposition  towards  wood  and  leives  rather  than 
flowers.  In  these  latter  cases  a  starvation  course 
will  sometimes  bring  about  the  desired  result  in  a 
o-ood  crop  of  flowers.  The  Granadilla  (Passiflora 
quadrangularis)  is  an  instance  of  this  ;  if  too  well 
treated  it  will  produce  far  too  much  wood,  but  if 
starved  it  will  almost  invariably  flower  well.  AUa- 
mandas,  where  planted  out,  may  have  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  soil  removed  if  it  is  accessible,  so 
long  as  the  main  roots  nearer  the  stem  are  not  dis- 
turbed ;  the  condition  of  the  plants  will  indicate 
whether  this  be  necessary  or  not ;  if  predisposed  to 
grow  too  freely  it  will  not  be  advisable.  The 
Stephanotis  will,  as  a  rule,  bear  a  generous  treat- 
ment with  a  fair  quantity  of  fresh  soil  added  after 
the  removal  of  any  that  is  sour  and  not  permeated 
with  roots.  When  this  kind  of  work  is  being 
attended  to,  note  should  be  taken  of  the  condition 
of  the  soil ;  if  very  dry,  a  good  watering  will  be 
most  desirable. 

Climbers  of  some  kind  or  another  should  al- 
ways find  a  congenial  home  upon  the  roof  of  a 
stove.  If  none  have  been  hitherto  planted  out, 
this  system  is  recommended  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  my  reiders.  In  many  cases  it  saves 
labour,  whilst  the  after-success  of  the  plants  them- 
selves is  far  more  satisfactory  in  very  many  in- 
stances. A  stove  without  climbers  is  like  a  well- 
appointed  room  without  any  blinds  to  give  a  finish- 
ing touch  to  the  whole.  These  should,  of  course, 
be'chosen  to  suit  each  case  ;  for  instance,  Cissus 
discolor  thus  produces  a  beautiful  effect,  at  the 
same  time  affording  a  quantity  of  material  for  cut 
purposes.  The  division  between  two  houses  may 
verv  well  be  covered  with  this  handsome  foliage 
plant  In  planting  out  climbers,  a  good  provision 
of  drainage  is  necessary  if  upon  a  level  with  the 
path  or  so  situated  as  to  receive  any  of  the  super- 
fluous amount  of  water  from  that  source.  Back 
walls,  where  usually  green  or  otherwise  unsightly, 
should  by  some  contrivance  or  other  be  covered. 
In  such  positions  Ficus  repens  and  F.  minima— its 
diminutive  form— may  in  this  way  be  turned  to 
good  account ;  so  also  can  such  plants  as  Hoya 
carnosa  and  the  varieties  of  Smilax ;  whilst  if  there 
happens  to  be  sufficient  room  at  disposal,  Monstera 
deliciosa  should  find  a  home.  A  comparatively 
dry  wall  will  be  a  better  place  for  such  plants  as 
Poinsettias  and  Euphorbias.  If  a  large  space  is 
bare  where  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  is  available, 
the  evergreen  Begonias  are  plants  strongly  to  be 
recommended,  such,  for  instance,  as  B.  nitida,  B. 
riitida  odorata,  and  B.  metallica ;  the  effect  that 
these  free-growing  and  as  free-flowering  plants 
produce  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have 


thus  grown  or  seen  them  growing.  An  essential 
point  in  their  favour  is  that  but  little  space  is 
needed  for  their  roots.  J.  HUDSON. 


ORCHIDS. 

A  WEEK  or  two  ago  I  wrote  about  the  treatment 
of  imported  Orchids,  and  as  their  importation  and 
sale  have  become  .a  regular  trade  all  the  year  round, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  little  more  to  what 
was  published  at  page  HI.  Newly-imported 
Orchids  are  always  interesting  to  the  amateur 
cultivator,  for  this  reason,  that  he  is  always 
hoping  to  obtain  some  almost  priceless  gem  even 
in  a  small  lot  of'plants.  As  I  stated  before,  this  is 
a  good  time  to  purchase  Orchids,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  buying  those 
that  have  not  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  im- 
porter. They  have  a  healthy,  vigorous  constitution 
to  start  with  ;  they  usually"  contain  a  great  variety 
of  forms  ;  and  mixed  amongst  numerous  ordinary 
varieties  there  may  be  a  pearl  of  great  price. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  importers  to  know  that  the 
growers  of  Orchids  increase,  and  that  there  is, 
and  doubtless  always  will  be,  a  constant  demand 
for  clean,  healthy  plants.  I  have  found  in  several 
instances  small  collections  of  Orchids  in  the  most 
unaccountable  positions  where  one  would  think 
that  a  breath  of  fresh,  clean  air  could  not  by 
any  chance  reach  them,  and  yet  they  have  grown 
and  flowered  well  where  even  Pelargoniums  had 
to  struggle  for  existence.  There  are  few  better 
plants  to  grow  in  large  towns  or  cities.  During 
the  past  week  newly-imported  Cattleyas,  Cypri- 
pediums,  and  Odontoglossums  have  been  sold, 
notably  the  ever-popular  O.  crispum.  Superbly 
spotted  varieties  of  this  last-named  species  are 
being  obtained  in  imported  lots,  and  as  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  plants  must  be  collected  by  natives 
when  they  are  not  in  flower,  it  does  not  become 
purchasers  to  be  greatly  disappointed  if  plants 
that  they  have  purchased  for  a  few  shillings  are  not 
0.  crispum  at  all.  I  purchased  some  years  ago 
400  plants  of  this  species  in  one  lot,  and  they 
have  not  all  flowered  yet,  but  amongst  them  have 
been  a  few  very  prettily  spotted  varieties  of  the 
species — many  poor  forms,  but  none  that  are  not 
useful  for  cutting.  I  had  one  0.  Wilckeanum,  a 
dozen  0.  gioriosum  -  not  a  showy  Orchid,  it  is  true, 
but  very  sweetly  perfumed.  I  have  flowered  seven 
O.  luteo-purpureum  and  a  few  plants  of  what  I 
think  the  poorest  of  fill,  O.  Lindleyanum.  There 
was  amongst  them  a  better  form  with  broader 
segments  which  Reichenbach  named  0.  Coradinei. 
Moreover,  none  of  the  varieties  of  0.  luteo-pur- 
pureum are  like  each  other;  some  have  broad, 
heavily  blotched  sepals  and  petals  ;  others  have  the 
petals  narrower  and  lightly  blotched.  Two  othergood 
things  were  sold  last  week  -  Cattleya  Lawrence- 
ana  and  Cypripedium  Lindleyanum.  The  former 
is  now  well  known  as  a  distinct  and  handsome 
species,  easily  established  and  not  difficult  to 
grow  afterwards.  The  same  treatment  may  be 
followed  for  this  species  as  to  potting,  &c.,  as  re- 
commended for  C.  labiata.  It  was  surmised  that 
a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  Cattleya  house 
would  be  needed  for  it  when  first  introduced,  but 
my  plants  have  been  grown  at  the  coolest  end  of 
the  Cattleya  house,  and  they  grow  well,^  almost 
every  growth  having  a  flower-sheath.  They  are 
placed  near  the  glass  and  where  they  are  not  much 
shaded.  The  Cypripedium,  though  not  a  uewly 
discovered  species,  is  really  new  to  cultivation.  The 
brothers  Schomburgk  discovered  it  in  swampy 
ground  on  the  Roraima  Mountain  about  1839,  and 
it  has  been  sent  home  by  other  collectors.  A  plant 
of  it  flowered  by  Mr.  Drewett  was  exhibited  re- 
cently, and  I  see'it  is  described  in  The  Garden  at 
page  154  as  being  "  more  curious  than  beautiful." 
I  do  not  care  to  cavil  at  this  description,  for  it  is  a 
very  distinct  and  curious  species,  and  not  devoid  of 
beauty.  The  immense  broad  leaves,  strap-shaped, 
with  a  yellowish  margin,  seem  well  adapted  to  hold 
their  own  amongst  the  rank  Grass  of  the  swampy 
ground.  The  natural  conditions  under  whicU  it  is 
found,  and  the  6000  feet  elevation,  will  be  a  clue  to 
the  treatment  required.     These  Cypripediums  have 
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no  thick,  fleshy  pseudo-bulbs  to  support  them, 
suc'i  as  the  Cattleyas  have,  and  they  must  be  pretty 
well  exh;iiisted  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to  be 
offered  for  sale.  The  long  leaves,  limp  and  droopin». 
must  be  tied  up  to  sticks.  The  plants  should  be 
put  into  flower-pots  in  a  peat  and  Sphagnum  com- 
post.   Great  care  is  necessary  to  establish  them. 

The  weather  is  still  variable,  requiring  con- 
siderable care  at  the  hands  of  Orchid  cultivators 
to  keep  the  temperature  right.  Recently  I  have 
gone  into  the  matter  of  firing,  damping  down, 
and  ventilating,  but  there  is  not  much  need  of 
ventilating.  As  I  write  these  lines  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer has  registered  1G°  of  frost,  and  as  a 
north  wind  is  blowing  directly  on  our  e.^cposed  span- 
roofed  houses,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep 
the  fires  going  nearly  at  full  blast.  I  would  rather 
have  a  zero  temperature  without  w-ind  than  10° 
with  it.  Next  morning  all  the  houses  were  5° 
below  the  minimum  I  have  recommended,  but  for 
this  there  is  no  one  to  blame  ;  we  might  have,  by 
over-heating,  got  a  degree  or  two  higher,  but  more 
harm  is  caused  by  over-heating  pipes  than  by  allow- 
ing the  temperature  to  drop  when  the  cold  is  of 
exceptional  severity.  This  sudden  change  to  such 
weather  as  we  expect  and  like  at  Christmas  proves 
the  wisdom  of  not  raising  the  minimum  tempei-a- 
ture  much  above  its  lowest  point  in  February.  It 
is  something  to  have  a  bright  sunshiny  day  ;  for 
this  we  arc  thankful  after  such  a  frost. 

J.  Douglas. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  QUINCE. 

(PYRUS    CYDONIA.) 

Too  seldom  by  far  is  the  ornamental  quality  of 
the  lialf-forgotten  Quince  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  planting  lawn  and  park  trees.  I 
have  lately  examined  a  number  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  specimens  on  the  Hoi  wood  pro- 
perty, and  without  exception  the  finest  trees 
are  such  as  have  been  planted  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  ponds,  and  lakes— indeed  in  such 
places  where  one  would  liardly  expect  to  find 
aught  save  a  hoary  Alder,  a  wide-spreading 
Willow,  or  one  of  the  big  growing  Bamboos. 
The  jireference  sliown  by  the  Quince  for  a  mill- 
dam  bank  or  the  margin  of  some  rivulet  or 
pond  has  not,  I  think,  been  particularly  noticed 
before,  but  that  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  can 
be  am])ly  demonstrated  by  lovers  of  the  tree  in 
various  jiarts  of  the  country.  I  am  not  far 
wrong  either  in  saying  that  under  these  condi- 
tions it  blooms  more  freely,  produces  a  greater 
quantity  of  well-formed  fruit,  and  attains  to  a 
far  larger  size  than  when  planted,  as  we  would 
naturally  expect  it  to  do  best,  in  a  free,  rich 
loam,  and  where  no  stagnant  moisture  was  to  be 
found.  In  supiiort  of  what  I  say,  I  can  hardly 
do  better  than  describe  two  of  the  largest  spe- 
cimens here.  Both  are  growing  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream  and  where  many  of  their  n.iots  must 
be  constantly  submerged.  The  largest  of  these 
is  growing  in  the  garden  at  HoUydale,  a  fine 
well-formed,  round-headed  tree,  with  a  rather 
rough-looking  stem.  Tlie  other  was,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  half  buried  by  a  Portugal  Laurel 
and  far-spreading  Holly,  and  yet  the  dimensions 
to  which  it  has  attained  are  by  no  means  trifling, 
nor  does  the  bushy  head  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered from  the  treatment  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  Both  trees  flower  and  fruit  with  un- 
usual freedom.  Several  other  specimens  of 
the  Quince,  not,  however,  growing  within  the 
reach  of  water,  but  jjlanted  as  orchard  trees 
and  in  company  with  the  Pear  and  Apple,  have 
not,  although  of  equal  age,  attained  to  anything 
approaching  the  .same   size,  although,  too,   in 


one  instance  at  least  they  are  growing  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  two  above  recorded. 

At  all  times  the  Quince  is  an  object  of  ad- 
miration, be  it  in  early  spring  when  developing 
its  tender,  light  green  foliage,  at  midsummer 
when  crowded  with  its  showy  flowei-s,  or  in 
autumn  when  both  fruit  and  leaves  wear  that 
enlivening  tint  of  which  our  ordinai-y  woodlands 
are  so  much  in  need.  A.  D.  W. 


THE  LEDUMS. 

TiiE  genus  Ledum  is  but  a  small  one,  there 
being  only  a  coujile  of  species  in  cultivation, 
viz.,  L.  palustre,  the  subject  of  the  accompany- 
illustration,and  the  Labrador  Tea  (L.  latifolium). 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  above, 
but  none  of  them  presents  any  marked  diver- 
gence from  the  normal  form.  The  first-named 
species — L.  palustre — is  a  low-growing  shrub, 
a  little  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  whose 
numerous  branches  are  clothed  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  in  May  plentifully  furnished  with 
clusters  of  pure  white  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
curiously  revolute  at  the  margins  and  covered 
with  a  rusty  tomentum  on  the  undersides.  L. 
latifolium  (the  Labrador  Tea)  is  altogether  a 
larger-growing  plant  than  the  above,  reaching 
a  heiglit  of  a  couple  of  feet  or  (iccasionally  more. 
The  leaves,  with  which  the  shoots  are  somewhat 
thickly  studded,  are  lineir,  oblong  in  shape, 
dull  green  above  and  clothed  underneath,  as  in 
the  other  species,  with  a  ru^ty  tomentum.     It 


seen  and  in  fact  but  little  known.  Both 
the  Ledums  have  a  wide  geographical  distribu- 
tion, L.  latifolium  being  found  in  North 
America  from  Canada  to  the  Ai'ctic  Cii-cle,  and 
L.  palustre,  in  addition  to  much  the  same 
countries,  also  occurs  in  Northern  Europe.  As 
might  be  supposed  from  the  districts  they 
occupy  in  a  wild  state,  the  frosts  of  this  country 
have  no  ett'ect  upon  them,  and  they  are  tho- 
roughly hardy  in  all  positions.  They  are,  b.ow- 
ever,  by  no  means  invariably  met  with  in  good 
condition,  as  a  cool  moist  soil,  lai'gely  consist- 
ing of  vegetable  matter,  is  essential  to  their 
well-doing.  Where  the  natural  soil  is  not  of 
this  nature,  some  peat  or  leaf-mould  may  be 
mixed  with  it  for  their  reception.  H.  P. 


Ledum  palustre. 

flowers  at  about  the  same  season  as  L.  palustre, 
at  which  time  every  shoot  is  terminated  by  a 
many-flowered  umbel  of  white  blossoms.  There 
is  a  variety  (globosum)  in  which  the  flowers  are 
borne  in  more  of  a  rounded  head  than  the 
others,  and  this  is  the  most  ornamental  of  all 
the  Ledums.  Another  variety  is  canadense, 
which  ditt'ers  little  f roni  th  e  ordinary  Labrador 
Tea,  the  principal  feature  being  that  the  to- 
mentum which  clothes  the  undei'sides  of  the 
leaves  is  lighter  in  colour. 

A  very  near  ally  of  the  Ledums,  and 
one  well  worthy  of  mention  here,  is  the 
North  American  Sand  Mvrtle  (Leinphyllum 
buxifolium),  also  known  by  the  names  of  Ledum 
buxifolium  and  Ammyrsine  buxifolia.  It  forms 
a  little  shrub  from  0  inches  to  1  foot  in  height, 
of  a  rather  erect,  yet  ver}'  twiggy  style  of  growth, 
clothed  with  dark  green  shining  leaves,  smaller 
than  those  of  the  Box,  from  whence  its  specific 
name  is .  derived.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
corymbs  on  the  points  of  every  shoot,  even  to 
the  tiniest  twigs.  The  blooms  are  small  and  tinged 
with  red  on  the  exterior,  but  when  fully  expanded 
they  are  pure  white.  The  contrast  between 
the  unopened  buds  and  the  flowers  after  expan- 
sion forms  a  very  noticeable  feature  of  this  pretty 
little  shrub.  This  Sand  Myrtle,  which  is  a  na- 
tive of  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  was  intro- 
duced as  long  ago  as  1736,  while  the  Ledums 
have  been  grown  in  this  country  for  over  a 
century  ;  yet  they  are  at  the  present  day  rarely 


SHRUB  NOTES. 
Deutzia  candidissima  fl.-pl.  has  certainly  few 
equals  either  for  wealth  or  purity  of  flowers.  Some 
notes  taken  when  last  this  pretty  shrub  was  in 
flower  have  just  turned  up,  and  they  may  now  be 
opportune  when  the  formation  and  renovating 
of  our  shrubbeiies  go  on  from  day  to  day.  Al- 
though but  a  form  of  the  old  and  well-known 
D.  scabr.i.  the  pure  white  flowers,  produced  as 
freely  as  in  the  case  of  the  typical  plant,  will 
at  once  be  a  safe  guide  to  distinction,  they 
being  quite  wanting  in  the  purplish  tinge  of 
those  of  the  parent,  and  being  very  full  and 
double,  have  a  charming  effect  when  at  their 
best.  Few  hardy  shrubs,  it  must  be  admitted 
bear  a  greater  quantity  of  flowers,  the  plant  all 
over  being  thickly  studded  with  the  pure  white 
and  wonderfully  showy  blossoms.  Then  it  is  a 
plant  of  the  simplest  culture,  no  coddling  and 
placing  in  sheltered,  warm  corners  being  necessary, 
tor  it  succeeds  admirably  in  any  border  and  fre- 
quently where  the  soil  is  mainly  composed  of  lime 
and  stones.  That  it  is  worthy  of  very  wide  culture 
everyone  who  has  seen  the  pilant  will  admit,  and 
being  readily  propagated  from  cuttings,  it  ought  to 
be  as  frequently  seen  in  our  gardens  as  the  equally 
valuable  parent. 

Hypericum  Moserianum  is  a  dwarf  almost 
evergreen  flowering  shrub  that  will,  when  better 
known  and  more  readily  procurable,  receive  a  fair 
share'  of  attention.  We  are  all  acquainted  with 
the  so-called  St.  John's  Woit  (H.  calycinum),  and 
a  few  at  least  with  the  equally  good  H.  patulum, 
and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the 
plant  in  question  is  a  hybrid  from  the  two, 
and  one  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both 
parents  in  a  marked  degree.  The  flowers  are 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  H.  calycinum,  with 
tassei-like  tufts  of  red-tipped  stamens,  which  are 
shown  off  well  by  the  rich  golden  hue  of  the  flower. 
When  out  of  flower  the  arching  stems  of  evergreen 
foliage  have  a  neat  and  pretty  appearance,  while 
the  rather  dwarf  liabit  is,  too,  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion for  many  garden  purposes.  The  plant  remains 
in  flower  for  a  long  time  owing  to  the  buds  be- 
coming developed  one  after  the  other,  this  often 
extending  over  a. period  of  three  or  four  weeks. 
About  hardiness  it  is  almost  needless  to  speak,  the 
parentage  proving  this. 

Hydrangea  paxiculata  geaxdiplora  is  not 
noticed  here  as  being  one  of  the  rarer  shrubs,  but 
simply  to  bring  it  more  fully  under  notice,  for  it  is 
quite  surjjrising  the  number  of  persons— lovers  of 
their  flowers  too  -  that  go  into  raptures  of  delight 
and  praise  on  first  seeing  a  plant  of  it  in  full 
bloom.  Unquestionably,  it  is  in  its  own  way  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  and 
one  that  should  be  cultivated  and  disseminated  far 
and  wide.  The  pyramidal  panicles  of  white  fiowers 
often  look  like  large  bunches  of  Grapes,  so  far  at 
least  as  shape  and  size  are  concerned.  Perhaps  no 
flower  remains  longer  in  a  good  state  than  that 
of  this  Hydrangea,  for  it  is  first  white— a 
colour  it  retains  for  nearly  a  month— and  then 
slowly  changes  to  a  dull  pink,  all  the  petals 
remaining  intact  for  another  month,  or  until 
I  destroved  by  frost.  Propagation  of  this  shrub  is 
'  readilv  effected  from  cuttings,  and  this  is  a  point 
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in  its  favour,  for  not  a  few  of  our  handsomest 
slirubs  are  by  no  means  readily  incre  ised.  Any 
good  light  soil  would  seem  to  suit  this  Hydrangea, 
and  I  find  it  is  all  the  better  of  being  planted  in 
a  warm  corner  of  the  garden. 

Pyrus  Malus  FLoniBUN'DA  is  One  of  the 
showiest  and  most  brilliant  in  floral  tint  of  any 
spring-flowering  shrub,  or  rather  small-growing 
tree.  In  the  opening  weeks  of  May  the  long  and 
lithe  branches  are  literally  wreathed  in  flowers, 
and  these  too  of  the  richest  crimson,  particularly 
on  the  outer  sides  of  the  petals.  But  to  my  mind 
they  are  prettier  in  an  unexpanded  state,  for  then 
they  resemble  bunches  of  fully-ripe  Cherries. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  Pyrus  named  atro- 
sanguinea  which  in  the  bud  state  is  even  more 
ornamental  and  brilliantly  coloured  than  the 
parent,  but  either  is  worthy  of  a  corner  in  any 
good  garden  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  The  scar- 
let Siberian  Crab  (P.  Malus  baccata)  must  not  be 
omitted  here,  as  when  in  full  flower  it  must  cer- 
tainly rank  as  amongst  the  most  ornamental  of  our 
shrubbery  occupants.  The  flowers  are  rosy-tinted 
and  produced  in  rich  abundance,  but  can  hardly 
compare  in  point  of  beauty  with  those  of  the  first- 
named  kind. 

The  Venetian  Sumach  (Rhus  Cotinus)  is  a 
curious,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  ornimental 
shrub,  of  easy  spreading  gait,  and  most  remarkable 
for  the  curious  feathery  awns  with  which  the  plant 
is  furnished,  and  which  succeed  the  flowers.  Gene- 
rally the  Venetian  Sumach  may  be  seen  as  a  shrub 
of  about  G  feet  in  height,  with  lithe,  spreading 
branches  and  a  neat  and  by  no  means  stiff  outhne. 
Though  the  flowers  are  small  individually,  it  is  the 
change  from  these  into  the  white  fluffy  awns  whioli 
makes  the  plant  so  unusual  and  remarkable.  In 
the  garden  of  the  late  Charles  Darwin  there  may 
still  be  seen  an  unusually  fine  specimen  of  this 
shrub,  and  w-hich,  owing  to  its  having  been  allowed 
plenty  of  room,  has  developed  into  a  noble  plant. 
It  is  noted  here  as  being  so  widely  different  from 
nine-tenths  of  our  shrubs  that  it  is  sure  to  attract 
attention. 

The  Feathery-leaved  scarlet  Elder  (Sam- 
bucus  racemosa  plumosa),  though  not  at  all  re- 
markable for  its  flowers,  las  the  leaves  so  finely 
divided  that  the  whole  plant  wears  almost  a  plume- 
like appearance.  For  planting  in  a  group  it  is 
peculiarly  suitable,  and  when  the  plants  have  at- 
tained to  a  few  feet  in  height,  the  appearance,  by 
reason  of  the  finely-divided  leaves,  is  most  pleas- 
ing. It  only  wants  knowing  to  be  appreciated. 
Whilst  speaking  of  this  variety  I  might  well 
direct  attention  to  the  typical  plant — S.  racemosa 
— certainly  a  very  handsome  and  distinct  shrub, 
and  one,  moreover,  that  is  far  from  common.  When 
studded  with  its  scarlet  fruit  it  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  desirable  object,  and  offers  a  striking  con- 
trast to  our  commonly  cultivated  and  wild  S. 
nigra. 

The  Cornelian  Cherr.t  (Cornus  mas),  con- 
sidering its  great  beauty  and  freedom  of  growth, 
is  not  half  known.  In  early  spring  the  umbels 
of  small  yellow  flowers  are  produced  profusely, 
and  when  we,  as  occasionally  happens,  see  the  pretty 
fruit  of  the  richest  scarlet,  we  are  reminded  of 
how  this,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the 
berry-bearing  section,  is  neglected.  The  foliage, 
too,  dies  off  of  the  most  pleasing  tinge,  and  thus 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  shrub,  or  rather  small- 
growing  tree,  as  an  ornamental-foliaged  subject. 
Then,  from  the  fact  of  its  bearing  pruning  well,  it 
makes  a  capital  villa-garden  plant,  or,  indeed, 
any  place  where  space  is  somewhat  confined.  Few 
soils  would  seem,  from  my  own  experience,  to  come 
amiss  to  the  Cornelian  Cherry.  A.  D.  W. 


Aralia  Maximowiczi. — In  its  native  country 
this  is  said  to  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  large  tree, 
and  though  it  is  of  recent  introduction  and  but 
little  known,  it  makes  considerable  progress  in  a 
young  state  and  bids  fair  to  reach  a  good  size.  It 
forms  a  stout,  erect-growing  specimen,  furnished 
with  very  ornamental  foliage,  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  any  other  hardy  s  rub  or  tree.    The  leaves 


are  dark  green,  five  to  seven-lobed  and  on  vigorous 
specimens  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  whi^e  they  are 
borne  on  stout  footstalks  i)  inches  or  thereabouts 
in  length.  The  entire  plant  when  in  leaf  bears 
quite  a  sub-tropical  aspect,  while  it  is  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  hardy.  In  winter  it  is  also  very 
noticeable  by  reason  of  the  bold  erect  stem,  which 
is  furnished  svith  stout  dark-coloured  spines.  This 
Aralia  is  a  native  of  the  northern  part  of  Japan,  and 
is  there  reported  to  reach  a  height  of  90  feet  with 
a  trunk  9  feet  to  12  feet  in  circumference.  It  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Acanthopanax  ricini- 
folia.  Like  the  majority  of  its  allies,  it  can  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and  plants  ob- 
tained in  this  manner  grow  away  quickly. — H.  P. 

Daphne  Genkwa. — Among  the  more  uncom- 
mon shrubs  to  which  attention  may  well  be 
directed  during  the  present  planting  season  is  this 
Daphne,  which  is  almost  unknown  here,  though 
highly  spoken  of  last  year  in  The  Garden 
by  Mr.  Falconer,  of  Glen  Cove,  New  York,  so 
that  its  merits  would  appear  to  be  more  appreciated 
on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  they  are  on  this. 
It  forms  a  freely-branched  deciduous  shrub,  a 
yard  or  so  in  height,  whose  flowers  make  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  leaves.  The  blooms,  which 
are  a  good  deal  like  those  of  the  Lilac,  are  borne  in 
such  numbers  that  the  slender  shoots  are  quite 
wreathed  with  them.     Their  colour   is  a  kind  of 


Melon  Golden  Perfection. 

bluish-lilac.  Its  blooming  season  is  towards  the 
latter  part  of  March  or  during  the  month  of  April, 
when  shrubs  in  flower  are,  to  say  the  least,  very 
limited.  This  Daphne,  which  has  been  spoken  of 
as  the  Japanese  Lilac,  was  shown  in  good  condi- 
tion and  awarded  a  fiist-class  ceitificate  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
March  10,  1885.  It  is  said  to  ha^•e  been  introduced 
by  Fortune,  but  would  appear  to  have  been  again 
lost  till  re-introduced  through  the  St.  Petersburg 
Botanic  Gardens. — T. 

Shrub  pruning  (deciduous  and  evergreen). — In 
a  recent  note  reference  was  made  to  a  lamentable 
exhiliition  of  the  above  within  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  having  passed  the  spot  lately,  I  can 
prove  that  the  note  was  not  one  whit  too 
strongly  worded  ;  indeed,  one  marvels  at  the  lack 
of  taste  and  absolute  cruelty  displayed  by  those 
in  charge.  I  say  cruelty,  for  it  is  mutilation  pure 
and  simple;  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  at 
judicious  pruning.  All  shrubs  without  exception 
are  shorn  in  hard,  and  the  whole  stretch  of  shrub- 
bery presents  an  unbroken  line,  though  some 
shoots,  it  is  true,  are  a  little  higher  than  others. 
In  the  whole  course  of  his  rambles,  the  young 
gardener  could  not  possibly  find  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  "  how  not  to  do  it."  The  true  gardener 
will  handle  his  choice  flowering  shrubs  as  tenderly 
and  carefully  as  a  hothouse  plant,  a  little  judicious 
pruning  for  a  season  or  two  after  planting  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  shape'y  head,  and  then  just  an 
occasional  shoot  will  be  all  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  ;  indeed  all  deciduous  shrubs  require  care- 


ful attention  for  several  seasons  after  planting. 
The  aim  is  to  cover  the  ground  as  quickly  as 
possible  without  undue  crowding  with  a  set  of 
well-balanced  plants,  and  all  pruning  operations 
should  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  that  end. 
Evergreens,  as,  for  instance,  variegated  Hollies, 
Minorca  Box,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  some  of  the 
Retinosporas  and  Thujas  and  the  deciduous 
Cypress,  all  things  we  are  cutting  more  or 
less  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  for  various 
purposes,  are  never  subjected  to  any  regular 
cutting  ;  any  irregular  and  straggling  growth  is 
removed  as  we  may  require  it.  No  subjects 
want  more  careful  handling  in  pruning  than  the 
bushy  Coniferaj.  Planted  often  in  small  beds  or 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  walks,  they 
must  be  kept  within  bounds,  and  require  annual 
supervision.  Always  to  preserve  a  symmetrical 
outline  and  to  make  sure  no  trace  of  the  knife  is 
visible  are  two  hints  essential  in  the  pruning  of 
such  Conifera*. — E.  B. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


GOOD  EARLY  MELONS. 
To  get  a  good  crop  of  first-rate  Melons  early  in 
May  requires  skill  and  a  con.siderable  amount 
of  patience.  F<ir  early  work,  no  doubt  pot  cul- 
ture is  much  best,  but  as  that  subject  was  fully 
treated  of  in  The  Garden  (pp.  CD  and  1 48),  1  do 
not  intend  to  go  into  details  as  to  this.  There 
is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  ripening  of 
Melons,  those  with  a  thin  skin  ripening  much 
sooner  than  the  thicker  skinned  ones.  I  do  not 
depreciate  the  latter,  as  they  are  equally  useful 
for  succession  and  late  use,  and  keep  much 
longer  when  cut  in  the  summer  and  autumn  than 
the  thinner  skinned  varieties.  Last  autumn  I 
h;id  a  house  planted  with  a  thin-skinned  variety 
and  a  thicker  skinned  one.  They  were  sown 
and  planted  on  the  same'day,  and  there  was  more 
than  three  weeks'  difference  in  the  ripening,  each 
receiving  exactly  the  same  treatment.  Those 
who  cannot  give  the  seedlings  every  attention 
wcuild  do  well  to  sow  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. I  mention  this  date  because  it  is  impor- 
tant to  get  strong  plants  for  early  work.  I  do 
not  like  the  seedlings  starving  in  tlieir  seed  pots, 
and  with  proper  convenience  prefer  sowing  a 
mouth  later  and  growing  quickly,  as  then  with 
good  management  three  if  not  four  crops  of 
fruit  may  be  grown  in  the  house  in  the  year. 
I  prefer  to  sow  a  couple  of  seeds  in  a  3-inch  pot, 
de.stroying  the  weaker  plant  and  growing 
the  other  near  the  light  in  a  bottom-heat  of 
80°  to  90°.  Of  course,  with  new  varieties  it 
would  be  a  waste  to  sow  two  seeds.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  would  not  advise  sowing  new  va- 
rieties so  early  in  the  year,  preferring  to  have 
some  kind  that  has  been  grown  previously  for 
early  fruiting.  Sowing  in  small  pots  is  now  so 
generally  adopted,  that  I  need  only  point  out  the 
advantage  over  the  old  .system  of  sowing  in  pans 
thickly,  as  when  grown  singly,  every  root  is  pre- 
servecl  from  the  start.  With  pot  Melons  my 
impression  is  that  canker  is  less  troublesome.  I 
have  found  it  so.  and  have  grown  Melons  for 
years  in  this  way.  In  pots  the  stem  of  tlie 
plant  is  more  exposed  to  the  air,  being  higher 
and  often  drier  than  when  planted  out. 

Varieties 
for  sowing  for  early  use  are  important.  I  have 
grown  Golden  Perfection  (the  Melon  illustrated) 
in  a  variety  of  ways  for  early  forcing  ;  indeed 
at  one  time  I  grew  nothing  else.  It  was  good 
for  early  and  summer  work,  and  I  always  did 
well  with  it  on  the  exhibition  table.  I  did  not 
then  grow  late  Melons,  so  did  not  use  it  for  late 
fruiting.  I  do  not  know  when  it  was  intro- 
duced, but  it  has  held  its  own  for  ytai-s,  being 
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very  handsome,  of  excellent,  flavour,  and  a  free 
cropper.  A  Melon  that  holds  its  own  in  the 
seed  catalogues  for  so  many  years  must  be  good. 
A  good  Melon  when  sent  out  if  grown  with 
other  varieties  so  soon  gets  iiii.xed  with  them 
that  its  true  character  is  lost,  the  variety  is  con- 
demned as  a  failure,  and  what  is  the  grower's 
fault  is  put  down  to  the  variety  being  bad. 
Melons  are  grown  in  this  country  better 
than  anywhere  else,  and  though  imported  fruits 
may  be  seen  in  ipiantity  in  the  season,  they  are 
far  inferior  in  (piality  to  a  good  home-grown 
fruit.  In  the  first  jilace,  they  lack  the  rich 
aroma  of  a  luscious  home-grown  fruit.  There 
are  often  adverse  comments  on  the  raising  or  in- 
troduction of  new  Mekins,  but  if  those  who 
object  saw  the  great  numbers  rejected  yearly 
and  the  few  brought  into  prominence,  they 
would  be  less  severe.  I  consider  we  have  of 
late,  say  for  twenty  years,  made  progress.  For 
instance,  Read's  Scarlet  was  a  valuable  intro- 
duction, and  it  is  still  one  of  our  best  Melons  and 
first-rate  for  early  forcing,  not  large,  but  ju.stthe 
size  for  table,  and  invaluable  for  pot  work. 
Davenham  Early  is  also  good  for  this  purpose, 
and  one  of  the  quickest  Melons  to  come  to  ma- 
turity. I  have  grown  thLs  variety  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  others.  Blenheim  Orange, 
Benham  Beauty,  Eastnor  Castle,  Highcross 
Hybrid,  The  Countess,  and  Wm.  Tillery  may 
be  included  in  the  list  of  fii-st-class  varieties. 
There  are  also  others  equally  deserving  that  I 
have  not  space  to  mention.  Much  dejjends 
upon  the  finish  of  a  Melon,  as  when  grown  in 
a  house  with  other  plants  it  is  impossible  to  get 
finish,  and  though  Melons  when  in  active  growth 
revel  in  heat  and  moisture,  when  the  fruits 
reach  the  finishing  stage  the  plants  require  just 
the  opposite  treatment. 

Tempekatueb 

is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  success  in  early 
Melons.  Though  Melons  will  do  well  in 
ordinary  frames  in  the  summer  months,  top 
and  bottom  heat  for  early  fruits  is  essential,  a 
high  temperature  from  first  to  last,  especially  at 
the  finish,  being  necessary  to  get  good  flavoured 
fruits.  Whenever  possible  the  bottom  heat  .should 
be  kept  at  80^,  and  the  house  temperature  at 
75"  to  80",  with  a  ri.se  of  10°  to  15°  more  by 
sun-heat  ;  indeed,  with  abundance  of  moisture 
when  growing,  no  harm  can  result  when  the  house 
is  closed  with  a  higli  temperature.  Airing  Melons 
early  in  the  season  is  an  important  operation,  as 
to  admit  cold  currents  of  air  in  large  volumes 
is  most  injurious,  thus  causing  green  and 
black  fly  and  red  spider.  A  high  night 
temperature  should  be  avoided,  70°  to  75°  being 
ample  at  the  start,  allowing  more  when  the 
fruits  are  set,  and  during  the  setting,  less 
atmospheric  moisture  with  less  moisture  at  the 
roots.  A  chink  of  air  in  mild  weather  with 
plenty  of  warmth  in  the  pipes  when  setting 
should  be  given.  Early  fruiters  must  be  spar- 
ingly cropped,  so  that  a  cou])le  of  fruits  will 
often  be  enough,  as  they  should  all  be  set  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time.  Plenty 
of  feeding  is  necessary  to  quick  growth,  and 
during  the  growing  season  top-dressings  of 
richer  material  should  be  given,  encouraging 
the  roots  to  increase  till  the  plants  have  finished 
swelling  their  fruits.  Watering  at  first  must 
be  done  sparingly  until  the  plants  have  made 
plenty  of  roots  ;  after  tliat,  liquid  manure  shordd 
be  given  frequently.  The  stopping  and  training 
need  not  be  described.  With  early  plants  often 
in  a  limited  s])ace  there  is  less  top  growth  than 
with  late  plants.  G.   Wythes. 

Keeping  Apples.-  It  is  very  often  found  more 
difficult  to  keep  Apples  well  over  a  long  period  than 


it  Is  to  grow  them.  The  very  fine  collection  which 
Mr.  Cimimings,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  e.\Ui- 
hited  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society  impressed  the  fruit  committee  as  mucli  by 
the  remarkable  freshness  and  brightness  of  the 
fruits  as  by  their  variety  and  size.  Tiie  Hackbridge 
collection  doubtless  owed  much  tn  the  place  of 
.storing  them— a  span-roofed  fruit  ho\ise  running 
east  and  west,  also  something  to  the  general  moist 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  locality,  thus 
checking  that  shrivelling  which  is  so  prevalent 
where  the  atmosphere  of  a  fruit  house  is  too  high 
and  dry.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
tlie  fruits  also  owe  something  in  the  process  of  ma- 
turing to  the  abundant  moisture  found  in  the  soil 
and  air  at  Hackbridge.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  have  Apples  in  such 
a  capital  firm  fresh  state  of  preservation  in  the 
spring  from  dry  gravelly  soils  as  these  Hackbridge 
fruits  were.  The  point  is  one  well  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion, because  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  eventu- 
ally to  make  any  considerable  effort  in  the  produc- 
tion of  good  Apples  for  late  marketing,  we  must 
also  find  the  best  methods  for  storing  them  until 
the  end  of  March  at  least.  As  showing  the  way  in 
which  Apples  may  be  preserved  in  a  damjD  place,  we 
have  but  to  remember  the  conditions  of  any  fruits 
which  in  an  orchard  or  elsewhere  have  fallen  and 
become  hidden  in  leaves  or  grass.  Such  fruits  after 
several  months  have  elapsed  have  been  found  in 
the  freshest  possible  condition. — A.  D. 


PEACHES  IN  SUCCESSION. 

The  Peach  forcer  of  the  present  day  has  many 
advantages  over  his  predecessors  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  He  has  for  the  most  part  light 
roomy  houses,  and  in  hot  water  he  has  a  better 
and  more  reliable  means  of  heating,  but  espe- 
cially is  he  fortunate  in  possessing  varieties 
wdiich  are  as  good,  if  not  better  than  the  old 
sorts,  and  possess  the  advantage  of  ripening 
much  earlier.  If  one  plants  properly  selected 
varieties,  a  succession  of  Peaches  may  be  ob- 
tained from  one  house  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  was  possible  iu  the  past.  Anyone  who 
builds  a  Peach  house  and  dislikes  a  glut  of 
Peaches  may  bud  two  varieties  on  one  tree 
that  will  succeed  each  other.  I  have  often 
thought  this  woidd  be  an  advantage  to  small 
families  and  where  the  glasshouses  are  limited 
in  number.  A  full-sized  Peach  tree  will,  if  well 
supported  when  the  fruits  are  swelling,  bear 
more  Peaches  than  can  be  consumed  unless 
they  are  largely  used  in  the  kitchen.  I  have 
often  had  to  send  more  Peaches  into  the  kitchen 
than  could  be  used  for  dessert  siuqily  to  get  rid 
of  them.  To  cut  trees  hard  back  in  or<ler  to  make 
a  given  space  contain  more  trees  is  rather  a  bar- 
liarous  system  and  is  not  generally  profitable 
withal,  as  these  much-pruned  trees  are  not  long- 
lived.  The  best  early  Peach  under  glass  with 
me  is  the  Alexander,  an  American  \ariety  that 
forces  w-ell  and  bears  a  good  crop,  and  the  tree 
is  a  good  grower.  Waterloo,  another  American 
variety,  is  an  excellent  Peach  under  glass  and 
also  outside.  In  apjiearance  it  resembles  Alex- 
ander, but  it  is  perhaps  a  trifle  larger  and  a  few 
days  earlier.  I  have  the  two  trees  in  one  house 
under  similar  conditions,  and  Alexander  com- 
menced ripening  before  the  fruits  of  Waterloo 
were  gathered,  and  to  a  certain  extent  wherespace 
is  limited  it  runs  the  Waterloo  rather  too 
close.  Hale's  Early  comes  within  easy  distance 
of  Alexander,  and  this  variety,  too,  is  of 
American  i  u'igin.  Tlie  tree  is  a  good  grower,  sets 
freely,  and  the  fruits  are  large  and  handsome. 
Early  Y(U'k,  one  of  Mr.  Rivers'  seedlings,  comes 
in  I'lose  t(j  Hale's  Early.  A  Bee,  Royal  George, 
Noblesse  and  Dymond  follow  on  in  the  order 
.set  down,  and  may  be  succeeded,  if  there  is 
room,  by  Barrington,  Goshawk,  Tliames  Bank 


and  Walburton  Admirable.  The  last-n-med  is 
a  good-flavoured  Peach,  very  rich  and  melting, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of  the 
large  late  Peaches.  The  S.alway  Peach  is  good 
under  glass  without  fire-heat  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  keepiing  the  blossoms  .safe  in  spring. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  when  early  and 
midseason  Peaches  are  grown  in  the  same  house, 
the  earliest  trees  to  open  their  blossoms  are  not 
the  earliest  to  ripen  their  fruits.  Dymond  and 
Grosse  Mignonne  opened  their  flowers  some 
days  before  Alexander  and  Waterloo.  Royal 
George  is  a  good  tree  under  glass,  but  in  point 
of  earliness  now-a-days  it  is  a  long  way  behind, 
though  it  was  always  an  esteemed  forcing  va- 
riety in  the  past  ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  so  still 
to  come  on  in  the  second  house.  Large  Peaches 
are  essential  now  both  for  home  use  and  for 
.sale  ;  in  fact,  small  fruits  are  of  little  value,  and 
to  have  large  fruits,  the  trees  must  not  only  be 
healthy  and  strong,  but  they  must  he  well  sup- 
ported. I  always  think  it  pays  to  feed  liber- 
ally with  liquid  manure  when  the  fruits  are 
swelling,  but  feeding  must  be  discontinued  as 
soon  as  tin;  fruits  begin  to  colour.  E.  H. 


EXHAUSTED  VINE  BORDERS. 

It  has  become  so  much  the  fashion  to  renovate 
or  partially  re-make  Vine  borders  in  the  au- 
tumn, or  while  yet  the  Vines  are  in  full  leaf, 
that  remarks  on  the  subject  now  might  at  first 
sight  be  thought  unseasonable.  Yet  such  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  That  the  autumn  is  the 
best  time  to  carry  out  this  important  and 
highly  necessary  work  I  readily  admit,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Vines  are  enabled  to 
form  many  fresh  roots,  or  take  possession  of 
some  of  the  new  soil  before  all  sap  movement 
is  suspended.  The  improvement  thus  inaugu- 
rated iu  the  Vines  is  more  than  sustained  in 
the  following  season,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
cultivator  if  it  does  not  extend  for  some  con- 
siderable time  longer. 

But  what  about  the  late  Vines  ?  When  are 
the  exhausted  b^u'ders  containing  the  roots  of 
these  to  be  restored  to  a  more  fertile  state  I  As 
a  rule,  they  are  wholly  confined  to  inside 
borders  and  are  worked  harder  than  almost 
any  other  class  of  Vines,  but  owing  to  the  difti- 
culty  attending  interfering  with  them  wdnle  the 
bunches  are  hanging,  they  are  very  frequently 
badly  neglected,  as  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  roots 
are  concerned,  liberal  surfacings  of  rich  com- 
po.sts  and  manures  being  the  <inly  extra  atten- 
tion they  receive.  As  it  happens,  the  work  of 
removing  a  good  portion  of  a  border  and  wholly 
or  partially  renewing  the  same  need  not  be  de- 
ferred till  either  the  foliage  has  changed  colour 
or  the  bulk  <.if  the  bunches  are  cut,  and  if  need 
be  I  woidd  vndiesitatingly  undertake  the  work  in 
the  autumn,  or  say  in  October,  as,  according  to 
my  experience,  it  may  be  done  then  with  advan- 
tage to  the  Vines  and  without  nuich  detriment, 
if  any,  to  the  hanging  crops.  If  this  does  not 
meet  the  views  of  other  cultivators,  then  the 
best  that  they  can  do  is  to  defer  all  operations 
till  March  or  till  such  time  as  the  upward  sap 
movement  is  j  ust  taking  place.  It  is  really  sur- 
prising what  can  be  done  with  Vines  at  this 
period  of  their  growth.  I  have  more  than  once 
alluded  to  the  fact  of  having  moved  quite  large 
old  Vines  ujjwards  of  two  miles  early  in  March 
and  yet  obtained  a  crop  from  them  the  same 
year,  and  two  seasons  later  I  lifted  sujiernu- 
meraries  that  had  been  fruited  twice  and  re- 
planted these  in  a  vinery  three  miles  distant 
without  the  loss  of  a  crop  So  well  did  the 
latter  take  to  their  fresh  quarters,  that  they 
the  same  season  actually  produced  finer  bunches 
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than  strong  oM  Vines  in  the  same  hoiiso.  Tliis 
took  place  about  seven  years  ago,  and  those 
transplanted  Vines  have  done  well  ever  since. 
The  varieties  were  Lady  Downe's  and  Alicante. 
During  the  same  spring,  or  very  shortly  after, 
a  friend  decided  to  completely  lift  and  rejjlant 
a  number  of  strong  old  rods  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandiia,  and  they  actually  had  their  roots 
washed  quite  clear  of  the  soil,  these  being  su.s- 
pended  to  the  roof  trellis,  while  a  new  border 
was  formed  for  them.  Yet  those  Vines  pro- 
duced excellent  crops  the  same  season.  I  men- 
tion these  facts  not  because  the  practice  of 
wholly  lifting  and  replanting  ought  to  be  gene- 
rally followed,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  prove 
that  no  one  need  hesitate  about  disturbing  the 
borders  and  therefore  the  roots  at  this  period  of 
the  year.  I  hold,  and  it  is  no  new  idea,  that 
this  kind  of  work  ought  to  be  either  done  while 
the  foliage  is  green  or  else  deferred  till  the  buds 
are  bursting.  If  carried  out  in  no  half-hearted 
manner,  very  many  roots  must  of  necessity  be 
broken  and  jiruned,  but  they  heal  quickly  and 
start  afresh  when  autumn  lifting  is  resorted  to, 
while  if  similarly  treated  at  any  time  between  the 
fall  of  leaf  and  sap  movement  in  the  spring,  the 
chances  are  many  of  them  would  fail  to  heal  and 
decay  badly.  In  the  case  of  late-started  Vines, 
root  movement  is  not  so  very  much  later  than 
the  top  growth,  and  lifting  the  roots  and  relay- 
ing in  fresh  compost  stimulate  rather  than 
retard  the  formation  of  abundance  of  fresh 
fibres. 

Many  gardeners  seem  to  have  a  dread  of 
interfering  with  the  roots  of  Vines  in  the 
spring,  bleeding  being  the  great  bugbear,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  borders  are  treated  very 
carefully  indeed.  This,  as  I  have  attempted  to 
prove,  is  quite  a  mistake,  and  even  if  a  little 
bleeding  does  take  place  after  the  roots  have 
been  disturbed,  this  would  have  no  marked  ill 
effects  upon  the  Vines,  while  the  advantages 
attending  the  spread  of  fresh  roots  into  con- 
genial new  soil  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  It 
is  not  such  a  great  mass  of  soil  that  even  the 
largest  Vines  require  to  have  access  to,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  results  are  far  more  satisfactory  if 
a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  fresh  compost  is 
placed  within  their  reach.  Top-dressings  are 
doubtless  of  good  service  in  many  instances, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  cases  where  the  roots 
never  take  possession  of  these  owing  to  their 
not  being  placed  sufficiently  near  thera  in  the 
first  instance.  The  roots  positively  refu.'^e  U)  be 
attracted  through  a  layer  of  inert,  or,  it  may  be, 
manure-sick  soil,  and  yet  owing  to  the  tender- 
ness evinced  for  these  same  roots  by  numerous 
growers,  a  fork  is  either  not  used  at  all  or  not 
half  freely  enough.  Wliether,  therefore,  a  bor- 
der is  only  top-dressed  or  the  more  radical 
measure  of  renewing  a  portion  of  it  is  resorted 
to,  the  fork  should  play  an  important  part  in 
the  good  work.  Many  a  great,  wide  border 
might  well  be  reduced  to  one-half  or  even  two- 
thirds  of  its  present  dimensions,  all  long,  old 
roots  come  into  contact  with  being  freely 
shortened  back,  the  freshest  and  shortest  of 
them  be'nig  re-laid  in  fresh  soil.  A  breadth  of 
3  feet  or  rather  more  of  new  border  is  suffi- 
cient at  the  present  time,  other  additions 
being  made  to  tliis  in  later  years  as  the  roots 
increase.  Gtiod  turfy  loam,  strong  and  clayey 
rather  than  light  and  spongy  in  character,  ought 
to  be  the  principal  ingredient  used  in  these  ad- 
ditions to  old  borders,  half-inch  bones,  wood 
ashes,  and  m  ortar  rvibbish  being  mixed  freely  with 
it.  If  any  solid  manure  is  u.sed,  give  the  preference 
to  nearly  fresh  horse  droppings,  and  build  up 
the  mass  squarely  and  firmly,  some  allowance 
being  made  for  shrinkage  or  settling  down. 


Adding  to  the  front  of  a  border  is  not  suffi- 
cient, as  there  is  much  that  may  be  done  from 
the  surface.  The  whole  of  the  hard,  dry,  or 
loose  surface  soil  should  be  removed,  so  as  to 
quite  bare  many  of  the  uppermost  roots,  and  if 
the  soil  below  is  found  to  be  at  all  dry,  that 
woidd  be  a  good  opportunity  for  giving  a  good 
soaking  of  fairly  strong  liquid  manure.  Com- 
posts for  top-dressing  ought  to  or  may  safely 
be  richer  than  any  used  in  bulk,  or  which  is  to 
long  remain  a  part  of  the  border,  but  even  in 
this  case  a  fairly  free  use  of  fresh  loam  is  pre- 
ferable to  so  much  rich,  solid  manure  that  is 
sometimes  used.  In  using  any  of  the  artificial 
manures,  never  exceed  the  .strength  recommended 
by  the  vendors,  as  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
surface  too  rich  for  the  roots  to  spread  through 
or  even  to  live  in.  Better,  therefore,  be  on 
the  safe  side  and  apply  powerful  soluble  ma- 
nures somewhat  sparingly  and  often,  well  wash- 
ing their  fertilising  properties  down  to  the  roots 
with  soft  water.  \V.  I. 


STRAWBEKRY  FORCING. 
Judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  Straw- 
berries should  force  well  this  season,  the  earliest 
now  throwing  up  their  flowering  stems  well.  If 
this  is  so  with  the  first  batches,  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  the  later  kinds  to  do  likewise. 
Where  the  foi'cing  of  Strawberries  is  carried  on 
extensively  this  entails  a  lot  of  hard  work, 
especially  where  the  means  are  limited,  and  the 
plants  have  to  be  moved  from  one  structure  to 
another  to  pass  them  througli  the  diflerent 
stages.  The  preparation  of  the  plants  alone 
entails  a  deal  of  labour,  and  this  being  the  case, 
every  care  should  be  taken  that  their  wants  are 
attended  to.  With  the  season  now  advancing, 
forcing  may  be  carried  on  with  still  greater 
certainty,  and  the  failures  should  be  few 
indeed  where  there  are  good  plants  at  hand 
to  commence  the  work.  Where  anything  like 
forcing  has  to  be  practised,  the  plants  can- 
not very  well  be  accommodated  with  less  than 
two  structures,  although  where  this  is  carried 
on  gently  one  may  be  sufficient,  as  the  range  of 
temperature  will  not  vary  sufficiently  to  either 
interrupt  the  setting  or  ripening  stage. 

In  the  forcing  of  Strawberries,  watering  is 
the  principal  detail,  as  on  this  depends  failure 
or  success.  To  lessen  the  labour  of  watering 
various  means  have  been  tried,  such  as  standing 
the  pots  on  turfs,  in  small  pans,  and  also  by 
plunging.  However  well  adapted  plunging  is 
for  later  batches  when  arranged  in  shallow  pits, 
it  is  not  possible  to  adopt  it  in  the  ordinary 
details  of  forcing  without  a  deal  of  trouble. 
Standing  the  pots  in  shallow  pans  certainly 
lessens  the  labour  of  watering,  but  it  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  method  at  any  time.  In  the  first 
place,  the  growth  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
flavour  of  the  fruits  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can 
well  be.  Standing  the  pots  on  turfs  is  the 
most  rational,  and  although  such  a  method  may 
ensure  more  genial  surroundings,  it  does  not 
strengthen  the  plants,  as  many  people  suppose. 
Rarely,  indeed,  do  the  roots  work  through 
sufficiently  for  the  plants  to  gain  extra  suste- 
nance ;  therefore,  this  being  the  case,  the  labour 
of  bringing  in  and  placing  the  turfs  had  much 
better  be  given  up,  as  any  results  are  more 
fanciful  than  real.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, standing  the  pots  on  the  bare  shelves 
will  still  be  found  the  most  convenient,  how- 
ever closely  they  may  require  looking  after 
in  watering.  As  is  well  known,  dryness  at 
the  roots  is  fatal  to  a  satisfactory  growth,  for 
not    only    do    the    fruits   swell  unkindly,  but 


the  plants  become  a  prey  to  red  spider,  when  all 
hopes  of  securing  good  fruits  may  well  be 
ahandcmed.  Letting  the  soil  become  so  dry 
that  it  will  crumble  between  the  fingers  is  bad 
enough,  but  alU)wing  it  to  shrink  from  the 
sides  will  prove  disastrous.  The  soil  must 
be  kept  in  a  genial  state,  as  any  approach  to 
soddenness  through  over-watering  will  sovu-  it 
almost  as  badly  as  standing  the  pots  in  pans  of 
water. 

There  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
methods  adopted  with  regard  to  feeding.  In 
years  gone  by  quite  as  good  Strawberries  were 
forced  as  now,  and  in  some  cases  a  deal  Ijetter, 
for  such  kinds  as  President  and  British  Queen 
are  rarely  seen  now-a-days.  These  were  fed  up 
on  the  old-fashioned  principle  by  liquid  manure. 
This  certainly  is  as  good  as  anything  to  apply 
now  if  given  carefully.  When  licjuid  manure 
is  carelessly  applied  it  very  quickly  sours  the 
soil,  especially  so  if  at  all  in  a  stale  state.  It 
should  be  perfectly  clear,  so  that  it  will  percolate 
quickly  through  the  soil  and  supply  the  roots 
with  nutriment.  Although  I  have  made  the 
above  observations  on  liquid  manure,  I  am  fully 
alive  to  the  beneficial  properties  of  the  concen- 
trated fertilisers.  Whenever  these  concentrated 
manures  are  applied  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
run  them  over  the  sides  of  the  pots  in  watering. 
This  is  especially  necessary  for  the  first  few 
waterings  after  the  application.  Wherever 
liquid  manure  is  objected  to,  then  might  these 
artificial  fertilisers  be  substituted,  and  there  is 
also  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  will 
be  no  disagreeable  smell  arising,  and  which 
some  employers  so  object  to. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  other  classes  of  fruits,  se- 
curing a  good  set  is  the  most  important,  as  then 
the  finishing  off  will  resolve  itself  into  the  rou- 
tine of  watering  and  feeding,  and  forcing  on  the 
fruits  as  they  may  be  required.  During  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth  a  circulation  of  fresh  air 
free  from  draughts  is  what  is  needed,  and  this 
with  free  exposure  to  light  is  the  main  essential 
in  ensuring  the  flowers  becoming  strong  and 
setting  satisfactorily.  A  close,  stagnant  atmo- 
sphere, especially  duringthe  setting  stage,will  end 
disastrously,  the  blooms  quickly  becoming  black 
through  the  moisture  settling  about  them.  A  high 
temperature  will  bring  about  the  same  evil.  A 
temperature  of  50°  to  55°  during  the  setting 
stage  is  ample,  and  I  do  not  care  to  hurry 
them  much  for  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  as, 
like  other  fruits  at  this  stage,  they  are  com- 
paratively at  a  standstill.  Whilst  at  a  stand- 
still they  are  forming  seeds,  and  although  only 
on  a  small  scale,  the  fruits  undergo  the  same 
changes  as  other  fruits  during  the  term  of 
stoning.  The  number  of  fruits  to  retain  will 
depend  principally  upon  the  variety  and  the 
size  of  fruits  it  is  desired  to  have.  For  extra 
large  fruit  six  or  eight  will  be  ample,  and  the 
smaller  fruiters  ten  or  a  dozen,  always  selecting 
the  primary  blooms.  After  the  setting  is  well 
past,  then  might  the  plants  be  removed  to  a 
warmer  structure,  when,  by  keeping  them  well 
su])plied  with  water  and  feeding,  and  also 
syringing  on  fine  days,  the  fruits  will  quickly 
swell  up.  This  treatment  .should  not  be  adopted 
when  once  rijiening  has  fairly  commenced,  for 
if  so,  the  fruits  will  very  quickly  lose  their 
bright  colour.  The  conditions  which  ensure 
the  blooms  setting  satisfactorily  will  also  be 
necessary  during  the  colouring  and  finishing  up 
of  the  fruit.  A  cool  and  airy  house  as  sometimes 
recommended  is  not  the  best  for  colouring 
unless  later  on  in  the  season,  as  the  sudden 
change  is  very  apt  to  cause  mildew,  this  being 
(juickly  noticeable  by  a  white  film  spreading 
over  the  surface  of  the  fruit.      Close  and  hot 
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structures  are  apt  to  cause  the  fruits  to  be  of 
poor  flavour,  but  by  treating  them  as  I  have 
advised,  and  also  by  lessening  the  water  supply, 
the  flavour  would  be  improved.         Y.  A.  H. 


M^-lons. — Added  to  year  by  year,  as  are  our  Me- 
lons, by  new  kinds,  as  well  as  selections  of  old  sorts,  I 
think  in  real  green-fleshed  varieties  there  are  as  yet 
none  to  surpass  in  flavour  the  followiu.cf  three,  viz., 
Wm-  Tillery,  High  Cross  Hybrid  and  ExLjuisite — first- 
class  varieties  in  all  points.  Of  late  years  I  have  not 
grown  many  scarlet  or  pale-rieshed  varieties,  as  my 
employers  have  an  objection  to  them,  so  cannot  spealc 
as  to  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  late  introductions  in  this 
class. — J.  R.,  The  Gardens,  Tan-ii-bnich. 

Top-dressing  fruit  trees. — The  top-dressing 
of  fruit  trees  is  a  matter  deserving  more  attention. 
Cordon  fruit  trees  with  the  roots  near  the  surface 
need  annual  supplies,  as  these  are  kept  within  a 
certain  space  and  are  often  on  a  stock  that  requires 
nourishment,  especially  on  light  or  gravelly  soil. 
Trees  that  have  become  impoverished,  especially 
pyramids,  well  repay  for  top-dressings  of  good 
loam  and  manure,  or  the  manure  may  be  lightly 
forked  in  and  a  new  supply  of  loam  given  on  the 
surface.  Cherries,  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines would  often  be  greatly  benefited  if  a  good 
dressing  of  loam  alone  was  given.  Old  Pear  and 
Plum  trees  on  w.alls  require  help  in  this  way  to 
assist  in  bringing  new  roots  to  the  surface  and 
keeping  them  there.  A  good  mulching  at  this 
season  also  prevents  injury  from  drought  in  dry 
seasons.  Gooseberries  and  Cunants  are  often  ne- 
glected. These,  if  mulched,  would  repay  very 
quickly  by  the  size  of  their  fruits.  Such  fruits 
as  Cherries,  Apricots,  &c.,  need  abundance  of 
.  manure  when  the  trees  are  fidly  developed, 
especially  when  planted  in  dry  positions.  Kasp- 
berries  delight  in  good  mulchings  at  this  season, 
placing  them  over  the  roots.  Young  fruit  trees 
recently  planted  should  always  get  a  li^ht  surface- 
dressing,  and  old  ones  be  assisted  liy  both  loam 
and  manure,  placing  it  as  advised  to  encourage 
new  roots  on  the  surface. — W.  S.  M. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  SINGLE  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

When  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  Chi- 
nese Primula  as  now  grown  and  what  it  was 
thirty  years  back,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  vast  improvement  that  has  been  made 
therein  by  our  best  known  growers  and  raisers 
of  the  present  day.  I  can  well  remendier  tlie 
time  when  but  a  very  few  distinct  varieties  were 
grown — ill  fact,  when  the  fringed  white  and  the 
fringed  purple  were  the  two  kinds  chiefly  found 
in  any  establishment.  Not  so  now,  however, 
for  we  have  a  great  variation  in  colour  of  almost 
all  shades  from  the  pure.st,.,wliite  to  the 
deepest  crimson.  The  addition^, tJiat  have  thus 
been  made  to  the  colours  of  tlie  flowers  have 
been  further  enhanced  by  the  iEern-leaved  and 
the  crispate-foliaged  varieties.  The  Fern-leaved 
forms,  when  well  grown,  make  'really  beautiful 
plants,  even  when  sparsely  flowe;red,  but  when 
well  bloomed,  as  in  the  case  of  ■  the  jilant  illus- 
trated, the  eflect  is  all  the  more  pleasing.  The 
crispate  foliage  of  some  kinds  is  also  very 
pleasing,  but  in  most  of  this  type  which  have 
come  under  my  notice,  there  has  been  ajipa- 
rently  a  delicate  constitution:  This  will  no 
doubt  Ije  overcome  in  due  course.  I  think  this 
section  might  well  be  termed  ti*  Parsley-leaved 
varieties,  as  a  contrast  to  the  Pfern-leaved  kinds. 
The  ordinary  white  type  with  green  leaves  and 
foot-stalks  used  to  be  nearly  the  only  one  seen 
with  this  shaped  leaf,  but  now  we  have  those 
with  dark-colinu'ed  stems,  also  leaves,  and  a 
hardier  growth  with  less  disposition  to  damp 
oflT  when  under  unfavourable  conditions. 
The  advent  of    the  Chiswick    Red,   now  some 


few  years  back,  greatly  enhanced  the  depth  of 
colour  in  this  direction  ;  improvements  have 
further  been  made  in  the  reds  with  well-deflned 
eyes  since  that  time.  Of  the  Fern-leaved  types 
with  white  flowers,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  of  all  is  Snowflake.  This,  when  it 
was  first  shown,  was  considered  a  decided  ac- 
quisition; it  well  maintains  its  character,  and  is 
nor,  surpassed  for  general  usefulness  by  any 
other  Fern-leaved  white.  The  plants  are  of 
robust  growth,  the  flowers  finely  fringed  and  of 
large  size,  whilst  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  blooms  partakes  of  a  massiveness  not  often 
seen  in  other  kinds.  Oi  the  variations  in 
colour  previously  alluded  to,  none,  I  think,  are 
more  pleasing  than  those  pale  shades  of  pink  or 
blush  now  to  be  found  amongst  the  Fern-leaved 
section.  In  some  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  a 
pale  lilac,  also  a  pleasing  and  distinct  shade. 
The  greatest  break  in  colour  was  undoubtedly 
obtained  in  Holborn  Blue,  but  this  shade 
does  not,  in  some  quarters,  find  favour.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  in  favour  of  it,  although  the 
plants  are  not  so  profuse  in  flowering  as   one 
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the  plants.  Neither  system  is  at  all  necessary, 
but  both  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  length 
of  footstalks,  whilst  the  foliage  at  the  .same 
time  is  devoid  of  substance — twcj  undesirable 
features,  to  say  the  least.  In  raising  the  plants 
from  the  seed  there  are  also  many  failures  and 
disappointments;  the  seed  may  have  been  costly, 
but  the  nett  results  not  what  they  should  be. 
This,  I  think,  is  often  caused  by  fluctuations  in 
the  condition  of  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  is  sown  ; 
it  should  be  kept  in  as  equable  a  state  as  possible. 
Too  much  moisture  and  the  opposite  extreme  are 
alike  to  be  avoided.  I  have  had  good  success 
by  covering  the  pan  with  brown  i)aper,  tying 
it  over  the  side,  as  with  a  pot  of  jam,  and  keep- 
ing it  moi.stened  instead  of  watering  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  A  grower  whom  1  know,  and 
who  usually  raises  a  number  of  plants,  covers 
the  pans  with  Sphagnum  Moss  lightly,  keeping 
this  moistened.  A  pane  of  glass  to  preveiit 
evaporation  is  very  good,  but  jjaper  should  also 
be  used  as  a  shading.  In  some  in.stances  there 
is  a  greenish  scum  found  growing  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  particularly  if  peat  or  loam  pre- 
ponderates in  the  soil,  and 
that  in  advance  of  the  seed 
germinating  ;  this  I  do  not  like 
to  see.  When  good  leaf-nlould 
with  a  little  light  loam  and  a 
liberal  addition  i  f  silver  sand 
is  the  mixture,  t'..ere  is  not 
this  failing  ;  this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  about  the  best  that 
can  be  used.  When  the  seed 
is  sown  before  the  hot  weather 
sets  in,  it  is  best  to  raise  the 
seedlings  in  a  moderate  warmth 
and  giadually  harden  them  oft' 
as  soon  as  they  are  pricked 
oflT  and  are  fairly  well  rooted. 
I  have  often  noted  that  home- 
saved  seed  sown  the  first  season 
after  it  is  saved  germinates 
well ;  this,  I  th  nk.goes  to  prove 
that  new  seed  is  the  most  re- 
liable. The  after-treatment 
should  be  chiefly  that  of  avoid- 
ing any  excess  of  moisture  by 
always  having  a  gentle  cir- 
culation of  air,  with  the  plants 
near  the  glass,  only  shading 
during  the  hottest  weather. 
In  potting,  guard  against  extra 
large  pots ;  these  are  a  great 
mistake  in  Primula  culture. 
As  ,jto  soil,  I  prefer  a  light 
friable  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
potting a(Jiioderately  firm,  and  in 
as  bo  avoid   the   after-use   of 


would  wish,  nor  is  the  con.stitution,  for  some  with  sand, 
cause  or  other,  generally  speaking  so  good,  such  a  manner 
This  is  probably  caused  by- some  peculiarity  in  sticks  around  the  stems  to  keep  the  plants  erect, 
its  culture  not  generally  known  to  the  majority  I  have  further  noted  very  beneficial  effects  from 
of  growers.  Old  plants  with  flowers  of  this  shade  ]  the  use  of  a  sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones  upon 
blotun  the  best,  I  think.  At  this  season  of  the  tlie  crocks,  the  roots  taking  kindly  to  this  addi- 
year  there  is  scarcely  a  .show  or  a  meeting  where  ;  tion.  When  the  plants  are  grown  in  houses 
one  does  not  meet  with  good  strjiins  of  single  i  that  are  lofty,  it  is  best  to  provide  for  them 
Cliinese  Primulas.  In  the  midlands  size  of  |  by  means  of  swing  shelves,  for  if  far  re- 
plant appears  to  be  aimed  at  ;  tliis  is  chiefly    moved    from    the     glass     they     soon     become 


brought  about  by  growing  on  young  jjlauts  of 
the  previous  year  raised  from  seed  sown  as  soon 
as  it  is  ripe.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  these 
extra  large  plants  are  so  generally  useful  as  the 
smaller  ones  :  no  doubt  they  are  an  advantage 
as  far  as  exhibition  goes,  whilst  they  also  de- 
monstrate good  cultivation,  but  for  use  at  home 
in  the  conservatory  the  smaller  ones  have  many 
points  in  their  favour. 

In  the  general  treatment  of  these  Prinuilas 
the  mistake  of  too  much  coddling  is  frequently 
made  ;  some  do  this  bj'  shading  the  jdants  far 
too  much,  others  by  growing  them  under  a 
north  wall,  so  that  the  sunshine  does  not  reach 


drawn.  Avoid  both  extremes  in  watering, 
rather  adopting  a  medium  course,  with  applica- 
tions of  weak  liquid  manure  or  an  artificial 
stimulant  in  a  moderate  quantity  when  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots.  As  the  jjlants  come 
into  flower,  a  rather  dry  atmosphere  is  by  far 
the  best  for  preserving  the  blooms.  A  gentle 
heat  in  the  pipes,  whether  it  be  in  a  house  or  a 
pit,  with  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  will 
ensure  the  best  success. 

Priv.\te  Guower. 


Tulips  failing. — I  sh^ll  be  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  tell  me  why  my  Tulips  are  in  flower  with 
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only  an  inch  of  stem.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
fine.  The  sorts  Proserpine  and  Opliir  d'Or  look  as 
though  they  would  be  just  as  bad.  The  bulbs 
have  not  been  forced  at  all.  They  were  potted  in 
October,  plunged  out  of  doors,  and  have  been  since 
they  started  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  of  45^ 
to  50°.  I  am  very  disappointed  with  them,  as  I 
hoped  to  have  a  fine  show,  and  their  .appearance 
is  quite  spoDt. — A.  M.  D. 

*,*  The  varieties  Proserpine  and  Ophir  d'Or 
are  not  tall  growers.  The  flowers  of  the  latter 
show  their  bright  yellow  colour  before  they  emerge 
from  the  leaves.  There  are  but  two  reasons  why 
they  fail  to  produce  good  stout  stems:  that  is,  the 
bulbs  are  either  not  matured  or  they  are  forced 
in  a  dry  atmosphere  before  they  have  formed  roots. 
Tulips  are  easily  forced  if  the  pots  are  plunged  out 
of  doors  until  the  bulbs  have  rooted  well.  Place 
them  in  a  moderate  heat  at  first  and  do  not  stint 
them  for  water.     Place  in  a  light  position.— J.  D. 

Freesias.— The  failure  of  R.  Ryley  to  flower 
the  above  is,  I  think,  that  either  he  has  been  too 
liberal  with  manure  or  has  put  too  many  bulbs  in 
a  5-inch  pot.  If  he  had  followed  the  "method  I 
adopt,  which  I  gave  last  year  in  The  Garden,  I 
think  he  would  have  had  success.  The  great  point 
in  Freesia  culture  is,  after  flowering,  to  get  the 
bulbs  thoroughly  ripe.  When  done  flowering,  they 
should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  plant  house  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible.  Water  sparingly  until 
the  foliage  changes  colour,  when  water  must.be 
withheld.  The  bulbs  remain  on  the  shelf  until  I 
want  to  pot  them  in  August.  They  are  then  potted 
in  a  mi.xture  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  dash  of 
sand  and  soot,  in  5-inch  pots,  placing  six  bulbs  in 
a  pot.  I  then  put  them  in  a  cold  frame  and  cover 
with  an  inch  of  cocoa-nut  fibre.  No  water  should 
be  given  to  them  until  they  are  an  inch  through 
the  soil,  when  they  are  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the 
plant  house  near  the  glass  and  are  watered  freely 
when  growing.  I  have  not  been  without  Freesias 
for  two  months.  I  have  had  fourteen  pots  in  the 
drawing-room  at  one  time  with  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  sprays  on  one  pot,  and  from  five  to  eight 
good  flowers  on  each  spray.— J.  Hakrisox,  Aiiley 
Hall,  Settle.  " 


plants  in  the  southern  counties  generally,  I  should 
say  there  are  districts  where  they  would  le  so.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  they  have  been  tried  in  this 
way  in  such  favoured  places  as  Torquay,  St.  Ives, 
the  Scilly  Isles,  and  Fota,  and  with  what  results. 

J.  C.  B. 

Books. 


HARDINESS  OF  THE  PERSIAN  CYCLAMEN. 
The  Persian  Cyclamen  is  very  much  hardier  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  but  "  j.  C.  F.,"  who  asks  for 
information  on  this  subject,  may  rest  assured  that 
it  is  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  of  much  use  in  the 
open  air.  If  we  had  not  more  than  10°  of  frost,  we 
might  grow  Persian  Cyclamens  well  enough  in'the 
open,  for  from  repeated  experiments  I  know  that 
the  bulbs  will  bear  this  amount  of  cold  without 
injury,  and  the  foliage  will  endure  some  5°  more 
•without  suffering  much. 

Some  years  ago  I  planted  some  bulbs  with  the 
hardy  kinds,  and  for  the  first  year  or  two  they  did 
very  well.  We  happened  to  get  two  mild  winters 
in  succession,  and  in  spring  they  threw  a  fair 
amount  of  bloom.  The  highest  amount  of  frost 
registered  during  this  period  was  12°,  and  we  had 
little  of  that  bitter  searching  wind  that  intensifies 
the  action  of  frost.  The  following  year  there  came 
a  period  of  hard  weather  which  killed  the  foliage, 
and  although  the  bulbs  survived  they  never  a<'ain 
made  a  good  growth.  I  tried  them  again"  on 
various  occasions  and  always  with  the  same  results. 
As  regards  plants  under  glass,  my  experience  has 
been  identical  with  that  of  "  J.  C.  F."  I  once  had 
a  house  of  Cyclamens  so  much  frozen,  that  I  could 
hardly  have  thrust  a  pointed  stick  into  the  soil, 
but  not  a  leaf  suffered,  and  even  expanded  blooms 
were  not  damaged.  Some  of  them  later  on  carried 
twelve  dozen  expanded  flowers.  I  never  had  a 
better  lot  of  plants  nor  higher  quality  in  the  blooms 
I  have  often  seen  it  stated  that  Cyclamens  require 
a  winter  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°  to  properly 
develop  their  flowers,  but  this  is  an  error  ;  they 
will  give  blooms  of  the  finest  quality,  thouo-h,  of 
course,  later  if  kept  quite  cool  through  the  winter 
months.  An  experience  of  about  twenty  years 
m  their  culture  enables  me  to  make  this  assertion 


TABLE  AND  MARKET  POULTRY  V.  FANCY 
FOWLS.* 
The  publication  of  this  work  is  undoubtedly  a  hint 
to  poultry-keepers  in  general  to  take  stock"  of  the 
present  situation,  and  to  make  a  start  on  fresh 
lines  if  they  intend  to  increase  the  products  from 
their  yards.     To  a  casual  observer  the  present  out- 
look may  appear  a  rosy  one,  especially  if  we  com- 
pare the  state  of  things  at  this  moment  with  that 
which  existed  even  twenty  years  ago.     Then  pure- 
bred poultry,  although    tolerably    plentiful,   were 
certainly  scarce  compared  with  the  numbers  now 
to  be  met  with,  and  poultry  shows  were  confined 
to  thickly-populated  districts,  which  are  scarcely 
the  spots  where  poultry  keeping  can  be  carried  oil 
to  advantage.     It  is   now  possible  to   meet  with 
pure-bred    birds    in    almost    every  parish,   while 
poultry  exhibitions  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.     It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that 
of  late  years  an  enormous  amount  of  interest  has 
been  taken  in  poultry  keeping  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  pursuit  is  in  an  altogether 
satisfactory  condition.  Inspite  of  the  increaseinthe 
number  of  poultry-keepers  and  the  number  of  fowls 
bred  each  year,  our  imports  of  poultry  and  eggs  are 
annually  on  the  increase  ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  public  are  becoming  larger  consumers 
of  poultry  products.     If  this  reasoning  be  correct, 
it  follows   that   our  home-bred  stock  is  becoming 
less  productive.     This  statement  leads  us  naturally 
to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ? "     An 
answer  to  this  question  is  forthcoming  in   one  of 
the  sentences    of    Mr.    Tegetmeier's    introductory 
chapter,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aflirm  that  no  one 
breed  of  fowls  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  fancier 
that  has  not  been  seriously  depreciated  as  a  useful 
variety  of  poultry."  To  understand  the  full  meaning 
of  this  assertion  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader 
that  at   poultry  shows,  as  at   present  conducted, 
fancy  points  alone  are  considered  by  the  judges. 
The  profitable  value,  from  a  consumer's  point  of 
view,  of  the  fowls  exhibited  is  entirely  ignored.    It 
follows,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  fancy 
points   alone   are   sought    after   by  breeders,   and 
economic  properties  are  never  taken  into  account. 
The  result  is  that  in  a  few  generations  the  qualities 
which  are  of  no  value  in  the  show-pen  are  seriously 
depreciated,   while  fancy  points  are  cultivated  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  breed  becomes  a  mass  of 
useless  feather;  another  seems  to  walk  on  stilts  ;  a 
third  class  is  endowed  with  crests  as  large  as  plates, 
which  almost  prevent  the  birds  seeing  their  food  : 
while  the  faces  of  a  fourth  breed  are  such  an  object 
of  consideration,  that  the  fowls  are  artifi  cially  treated 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  existence.    In 
publishingthework  under  notice,  Mr.  Tegetmeierhas 
had  but  one  object  in  view,  namely,  the  increase  in 
the  quality  of  marketable  poultry  and  the  quantity 
of  eggs  produced  in  this  country.  He  devotes  several 
chapters  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  impor- 
tant breeds  of  fowls,  not  merely  as  they  formerly 


ket  and  table  poultry ;  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  he  has  officiated  as  a  judge  at  poultry 
shows,  and  we  are  probably  correct  in  saying  that 
no  one  has  devoted  more  time  and  thought  to  the 
production  of  high-class  table  fowls.  The  present 
work  will  not  please  everyone,  but  to  those  who 
are  anxious  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  table 
poultry,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs,  no  better  instructor  c  m  be  offered. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  chapters  on  general 
management  cannot  be  improved  upon,  although 
some  of  the  author's  remarks  might  not  be  appre- 
ciated by  every  reader. 


Obituary. 

MR.  R.  S.  HOLFORD. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Holford,  who  died  at  Dorchester  House, 
Hyde  Park,  on  Tuesday,  February  23,  was  born  in 
LSO.S.     Mr.  Holford's  family  had  tor  many  genera- 
tions been   connected   with  the    legal   profession, 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Sir  Richard  Holford, 
who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  his  son 
and  grandson,  the  late  Mr.  Holford's  grandfather, 
all  succeeded  each  other  as  Masters  in  Chancery. 
It  is  in  connection  with  art  that  he  will  hold  a 
place  in  the  record  of  his  generation.     At  an  early 
age  he  formed  the  idea  of  making  a  collection  of 
pictures  of  the   several  schools   of  Europe,    to  be 
housed  in  such  a  building  as  would  become  a  fitting 
type  of  town  architecture  in  England.     He  carried 
this  ideainto  effect  withadmirablecompleteness,  and 
in  so  doing  became  one  of  the  soundest  judges  of 
art   in   this   country.      Dorchester    House,   which 
stands  in  an  unrivalled  position  facing  Hyde  Park, 
is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  Palladian  archi- 
tecture in  this  country.     It  was  designed  by  the 
elder  Vulliamy,  who,  in  the  details  of  construction, 
took  his  inspiration  from  the  great  Genoese  palaces, 
of  which  Mr.  Holford  had  previously  caused  ac- 
curate drawings  to  be  prepared.     The  Dorchester 
House  collection  of  pictures  and  works  of  art  is 
remarkable,  no  less  for  its  variety  than  for  its  high 
standard  of  excellence.     The  series  of  Rembrandt 
etchings,    which  were   carefully    selected    by  Mr. 
Holford  himself  from  the  Aylesford  Collection,  has, 
perhaps,  no  rival  outside  public  museums.     But  it 
was   not   only   in   the   direction   of   art   that   Mr. 
Holford  found  a  scope  for  his  energies.     From  his 
early  days  he  took  the  greatest  interest  in  everything 
connected  with  the  garden.     The  gardens  and  the 
wonderful  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  which 
Westonbirt,    his  estate    in   Gloucestershire,   is   so 
famous,  were  formed  by  Mr.  Holford  under  distinctly 
unfavourable    natural   ccmditions,  and    will    be    a 
lasting  memorial,  not  only  of  his  wide  knowledge, 
but  also  of  his  almost  unerring  taste  as  a  landscape 
gardener. 

The  BuUace.—Cau  any  reader  of  The  Garden 
kindly  tell  me  iu  what  districts  Bullaces  are  cultivated, 
if  I  bey  are  often  raised  from  seed,  and  therefore  on 
their  own  roots,  aud  where  I  could  get  some  healthy 
plants  ?— R.  W.  S. 

Clematis  flaminula  true.— Referring  to  the 
inquiry  upon  this  subject  in  your  paper  of  the  6tli  inst., 
I  take  the  liberty  of  stating  that  the  true  Clematis 
flammula  is  to  be  had  in  mv  nurseries  It  is  a  fine 
climber  with  fleshy  roots  (like  those  of  C.  Vitalba), 
yielding  a  profusion  of  small  white  blossoms   of  an 


existed,  but  as   they  appear  to-day   after   having    exquisite  fragrance  in  August  and  September.     There 
been  bred  for  fancy  points,  and  in  some  instances    '^  ^^Iso  a  more  vigorous  variety  cultivated  here  under 


engravings  are  given  in  order  to  show  the  changes 
brought  about  by  this  system  of  breeding.  The 
impartial  reader  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  Teget- 
meier  that  exhibition  birds  are  not  those  which 
are  most  adapted  for  agricultural  and  economical 
purposes. 

The  author,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  no  novice 
in  poultry  keeping,  but  is  well  known  in  the 
poultry  world,  and  is  probably  the  oldest  living 
writer  on  this  subject.  Nearly  forty  years  ago 
he  published  a  work  on  rearing  and  fattening  mar- 


*  "  Table  aud  Market  Poultry 
By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  F.ZS.,  Ac. 


very  positively.    Although  not  reliable  as  open-air    Cos,  The  FM  Office.'    1892. 


Fancy 
London 


Fowls." 
Horace 


the  name  of  C.  flammula  robusta. — L.  Spaih,  Banm- 
schule,  bei  Ri.idorf,  Berlin. 

Ifames  of  plants.-/.  M.  B.—l,  Pteris  serrnlata 
cristata  ;  2,  Adiautuni  (ca>unot  determine  from  such  a 
specimen);  3,  A.  capillus-Veneris ;  4,  Pteris  longifolia ; 
5,  A.   capillus-Veneris  var.  Pompeii;    6,  Nephrolepis 

(Eend   when   fertile). G.   Bean, — 1,    Cypripedium 

ealurum;  2,  Dendrobium  Ainsworfhi ;  3,  Cyprirodium 

WiUiamsi. J.  T.  Marchant.  — Cannot  name  Mosses 

unless  fertile. Annie  Lee. — 1,  Didyraochlcena  lunu- 

lata  ;  2,  Phymatodes  incurvata  ;  3,  ( idontosoria  acu- 

leata;    4,   Pellsea  cousohrina. /.   CUlds. — Lycaste 

plana,  the  typical  form. 

Name  of  fruit. — Gt  Firth.— Apple  not  recog- 
nisedi 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 


place.     Under  the  shade  and  drip  of  trees  may  be 
filanted  the  Holly,  Yew,  and  Privet. 

A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  has  been 
expressed  at  various  times  as  to  the  be.st  period  of 
the  year  for  transplanting  evergreen  shrubs  of  the 
kinds  I  have  named,  and  this  divergence,  in  my 
opinion,  has  arisen  from  different  circumstances  in 
those  cases  which  have  been  cited,  when  the  facts 
or  results  have  been  at  variance.  Without  doubt, 
September  is  the  best  time  to  transplant  Ever- 
greens if  they  are  to  be  removed  only  a  short  dis- 
tance and  the  proper  precautions  are  taken,  as,  at 
this  time,  the  plant  is  not  quite  in  a  dormant  con- 
dition. The  roots  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
dry,  for  if  the  plant  is  quickly  removed  to  the 
place  wliere  it  is  destined  to  stand,  it  will  imme- 
diately throw  out  small  rootlets,  which  will  very 
materially  help  its  future  progress.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  plants  have  to  be  packed,  and  are 
sent  by  rail  a  long  distance,  which  is  very  often 
the  case  with  those  who  purchase  of  a  nurseryman, 
celebrated,  jicrhaps,  for  some  special  kinds  of  Ever- 
greens, winter  or  early  spring  would  be  the  best 
time  ;  but  even  in  that  case  they  will  thrive  better 
if  they  have  been  removed  in  the  previous  Septem- 
l5cr  with  a  view  to  preparing  them  for  their  final 
change.  Frequent  transplanting  previous  to  re- 
moval is  of  great  importance  to  young  trees,  a 
principle  that  is  well  understood  in  tree  nurseries. 

■\V.  H.  A. 


TREE  PLANTING  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 

The  planter  of  trees  on  a  small  scale  necessarily 

.  needs  a  greater  variety  of  trees  than  one  who  plants 

extensively  ;  and  in  the  formation   of  plantitions 

it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that,  for  the  sake  of 

immediate  effect,  there  are  various  trees  which  may 

be  employed  that   grow  tolerably  well  for   a  few 

years,  during  their  infancy  and  youth,  upon  soils 

that    are    not  strictly  adapted  for  their  full    de- 
velopment. These  «nll  produce  an  immediate  effect 

and  clothe  an  otherwise  bare  situation.     Handsome 

residences  are  often  seen  standing  upon  bare  sites, 

unaccompanied  by  the  necessary  finish  and  adorn- 
ment that  tree  growth  alone  can  confer.    Although 

suitability  of  soil  should  always  be  first  considered 

with  respect  to  the  trees  that  are  intended  to  stand 

permanently,  yet  by  having  recourse  to  a  few  quick- 
growing  ones,  the  desired  change  can  be  very  much 

■hastened.      With    this    end   in    view,    the    Poplar 

tribe  will  be   found  very  useful,   even  if   planted 

with  the  object  of  their  being  cut   down  when  the 

more  highly  prizeil,  but  slower-growing  trees  ha^e 

attained  sufficient  size.  Of  these  Poplars,  the  Black 

Italian   (Populus  monilifera),  or  Necklace-bearing 

Poplar,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  one  of  the  most 

rapid  in  growth  ;   the  Grey  Poplar,  too  (P.  canes- 

cens),  attains  a  considerable  size  in  a  comparatively 

brief  space    of   time,  as   will    also   the    Canadian 

Poplar  (P.    canadensis).     This  last   will    attain    a 

height  of  50  feet  in  twenty   years,   and    will  not 

only  be  high,  but  be  furnished  with  a  j^roportion- 

ate  amount  of  branches.     The  White  and  Bedford 

Willows  might  also  be   associated  with   the  Pop- 
lars.    These  Poplars  are  by  no  means  favourites 

with    many   people,   but   their  tall  graceful  shape 

serves   as   an  excellent   contrast  to  round-headed 

trees  of  a  different  habit  of  growth.     The  fastest 

growing  trees  are  the  Willow,  Poplar,  Alder,  Horse 

Chestniit,   and   Lime,   and   these    thrive   best    in 

moist   land   or   near   to   water,   but   if  the  soil  is 

deeply  trenched  they  will   maintain  a  fair  growth 

for    some    years    even    on    sandy    uplands    more 

adapted    for    coniferous  trees.     Upon   good   land, 

that   is   neither   on    an    elevated  position    nor   in 

a   low-lying    district    surcharged   with    moisture, 

trees      such     as     the     Ash,     Oak,     Elm,     Beech, 

Birch,  Plane,    Hornbeam,   Locust,   Walnut,    Syca- 
more,  Spanish   Chestnut,   &c.,  succeed    perfectly. 

AVhere   the   soil   is   thin   and   poor,    especially    in 

cold    and  somewhat    elevated   districts.   Conifers, 

such  as  the  Stone  Pine,  the  Scotch  Pine,  Silver  Fir. 

Larch  and  Cedar,  are  the  most  appropriate  trees  ; 

anrl  to  these  may  be  added  Spruce  Fir,  which  suc- 
ceeds best  upon  the  lower  slopes,  where  a  greater 

share  of  moisture  is  to  be  obtained  than  in  the 

higher  situations. 

In  ornamental  planting  on  a  small  scale  much 
may  be  done  to  produce  diversified  effect  by  choos- 
ing those  trees  )50ssessing  a  varied  and  distinct 
appearance  at  different  times  of  the  year.  For  ex- 
ample. Lilacs  and  Laburnums,  Thorns  (scarlet  and 
common),  and  the  Horse  Chestnut  have  a  beauti- 
ful effect  in  early  spring ;  while  the  berries  of 
others,  such  as  the  Mountain  Ash,  Cotoneasters, 
Thorns  and  a  host  of  others,  produce  quite  an 
ornamental  effect  in  autumn.  The  decaying 
foliage,  too,  of  others  in  the  autumn  changes  to 
deep  yellows  and  glowing  reds,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  various  American  Oaks,  Maples,  Liquidambars 
and  Tulip  Trees,  and  produces  some  brilliant 
effects,  particularly  when  the  first  frosts  have 
tinted  the  foliage  of  most  other  deciduous  trees. 

In  all  ornamental  planting,  evergreen  shrubs 
should  form  an  important  part,  and  in  skilful 
grouping  these  should  be  made  to  associate  har- 
moniously with  the  deciduous  kinds.  Auu)ng  de- 
ciduous trees  of  small  stature,  besides  those  men- 
tioned, the  Almond,  Hazel,  Cherry,  Spindle  Tree,  The  Ash  and  English  Elm  do  best  in  heavy 
Willow,  Service  Tree,  Apple,  &c.,  should  be  in-  deep  soils  on  flattish  lands.  The  former  should  be 
eluded,  while  in  spaces  where  larger-sized  trees  planted  extensively  wherever  it  is  likely  to  succeed, 
can  be  used,  the  common  and  Purple  Beech,  Horse  as  it  is  in  greater  request  than  any  other  kind  of 
Chestnut,  Lime,  and  the  varieties  of  the  British  home-grown  timber  and  realises  a  high  price.  On 
Oak,  as  well  as  the  American  Oaks,  should  have  a  j  the  tops  of  hills  or  on  poor  sandy  slopes  the  Beech 


PRUNING  FOREST  TREES. 

This  is  a  subject  closely  connected  with  that  of 
wounds  on  trees.     I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  usual 
pruning  of  forest   trees,  and   think   that    if  thin- 
ning is  judiciously  performed  no  prunuig  will  be 
required.     Besides,   the  margin   of  profit  derived 
from    crops    of    timber    is    so    doubtful    in    some 
cases  and  so  prospectively  distant  in   others,  that 
pruning  lools    suspiciously  like  waste   of   means. 
The   wind   is  the  most   effectual  pruner,   and  the 
wood  that  it  leaves  is  hardly  worth  while  remov- 
ing by  the  knife  or  the  saw.     Pruning,  we  appre- 
hend, is   conducted   with   the   view   of  producing 
straight  and   useful  timber,  and  is,  therefore,  so 
inseparably   and  closely  connected  with  planting 
and  thinning  as  to  prompt  the  question  whether  it 
might  not  be  obviated  altogether  by  planting  the 
right  kinds  of  trees  together  and  thinning  them 
properly   afterwards  ;  and  this  question,  in    turn, 
brings    up    the    other   question    of   mixed  planta- 
tions.    Although   we   all  admire   the   products  of 
natural   forests    in    the    shape  of  the  magnificent 
logs  that    are    shipped    to    this    country,  ■'  scien- 
tific   forestry "    does    not    attempt     to     produce 
trees    on    the    same    principle,    but    proceeds    on 
principles   of   its    own,  that   are,  if    anything,  at 
variance  with  Nature.     It  is  rarely  one  sees  a  mis- 
shapen or  bent  Larch  or  Spruce  or  Conifer  of  any 
kind  in  plantations  of  these  alone,  because  they 
all  push  up  together  equally  as  one  tree  ;  nor  do  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  an  Oak  or  a  Beech  or 
any  deciduous  tree  that  behaved  differently  under 
the  same   conditions,  and   hence  the    conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  the  best  way  to  produce  straight 
trees  and  save  pruning  is  to   grow  together  one 
species,  or  species  that  are  nearly  alike.     My  les- 
sons in  pruning  were  received  in  mixed  plantations 
of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees,  and  my  opinion 
was,  and  is  now.  that  the  pruning  was  a  necessity 
caused  by  the  system  of  planting  followed.     No 
kind  of  tree  refuses  to  produce  a  straight  stem  in 
the  seed-bed,  so  long  as  all  the  trees  have  an  equal 
chance   and   are    not   over-thinned,  but   grow  up 
"  neck  and  neck,"  pushing  forward  their  leaders  in 
the  most  regular  fashion,  and  all  growing  perfectly 
straight  and  symmetrical.     To  the  seed-bed,  there- 
fore, I  would  refer  the  forester  for  a  lesson  in  thin- 
ning and  pruning.  Y. 


should  be  introduced  freely.  Wych  Elm  and  Syca- 
more ought  not  to  be  forgotten  w>en  planting  ex- 
posed sites.  Oak,  Lime,  and  Sweet  Chestnut  are 
best  adapted  for  deep,  heavy,  rich  soils,  but  are  not 
likely  to  be  so  profitable  as  Ash  or  Elm  under  similar 
conditions.  In  moist  situations  near  rivers  or  other 
watercourses,  the  Abele  and  Black  Italian  Poplar 
and  the  Huntingdon  ami  Bedford  Willows  succeed 
best,  and  grow  rapidly  into  profitable  timber. 
Alder  is  in  demand  in  some  localities  for  charcoal. 
Where  there  is  a  local  demand  for  this  wood  it  might 
be  profitably  grown  on  the  banks  of  streams  or  in 
marshy  land. 


FELLING  TIMBER  BY  CONTRACT. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Knight,  I  can  only  say  that  in 
almost  every  county  of  England  the  price  for  felling 
timber,  like  most  other  general  estate  and  forest 
work,  varies  so  much,  that  to  lay  down  any  hard 
and  fast  lines  as  to  the  prices  that  could  be  con- 
sidered fair  would  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, and  in  the  end  productive  of  no  good. 
Generally  in  Southern  England  (Kent  at  any  rate) 
the  felling  of  timber  may  be  contracted  for  as 
follows:  — 

Felling  the  trees  at  from  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  each. 

Binding  faggots         .         .         .     5s.  per  100. 

Stacking  firewood     .         .         .     5s.  per  cord. 

Now,  the  above  requires  a  great  deal  of  explana- 
tion, which  I  will  try  to  give  as  clearly  as  possible. 
For  trees  averaging  from  \S  inches  to  2  feet  dia- 
meter at  the  butt  end  I  give  as  much  as  Is.  6d.  per 
tree,  provided  the  ground  around  is  not  thickly 
stocked  with  underwood,  and  if  so,  a  few  pence 
more  per  tree  may  be  given.  Binding  the  faggots 
may  be  done  at  4s.  (id.  per  100,  provided  the  trees 
are  thickly  placed  on  the  ground,  so  that  searching 
about  for  the  spray  has  not  to  be  engaged  in. 
Stacking  the  firewood  is  done  at  an  average  price 
of  5s.  per  cord,  a  cord  of  wood  when  stacked  being 
12  feet  long,  3  feet  high,  and  3  feet  wide,  and  built 
closely  together.  I  would,  however,  advise  Mr. 
Knight  not  to  fell  his  timber  by  contract,  particu- 
larly if  the  trees  are  in  ornamental  woods  near  the 
dwelling-house.  My  reasons  for  this  are  that  very 
frequently  the  desire  to  get  the  trees  felled  is  such 
that  all  care  for  the  remaining  crop  is  totally  laid 
aside.  Doing  the  work  with  your  own  men  and 
under  your  own  supervision  would  be  preferable 
— at  least,  if  the  ti-ess  are  growing  in  the  park. 

A.  D.  W. 


Squirrels  damaging  Corsiean  Firs.— It  is 
well  known  how  quickly  one  or  two  squirrels  will 
strip  large  trees  of  their  cones,  but  tlicy  usually  do  no 
apparent  damage  beyond  destroyiug  all  chances  of  ob- 
taiuing  any  seed  if  such  is  required.  Recently,  how- 
ever, I  saw"  a  fine  Gorsicau  Fir  that  was  stripped  of  its 
cones,  and  the  ground  beneath  the  ti-ee  was  covered 
with  huudreds  of  shoots,  varying  in  length  from  3 
inches  to  6  iuches.  Nearly  all  last  year's  growth  had 
been  destr.iyed.  It  appeared  as  though  the  shoots 
had  heeu  uihbled  off  to  facilitate  getting  at  the  cones. 
-A.  H. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts— Thii  journal  ;«  pub- 
lUhid  in  niatbj  bouttd  Monthly  Farts.  In  tliis  form  the 
coloured  plates  arc  best  prescrrcd,  and  it  i$  n  ost  sttitablc  for 
reference  j>reriovs  to  thi  isiuc  of  the  half-tiearly  rotvmes.  Price 
Is.  6rf.  ;  jJOsi  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  rohiwcs  of  The 
Garden  ti-ont  its  commencement  to  end  of  189],  /or(y  rols  , 
price,  cloth,  £20  8s. 

"Carderirg    Illustrated"   Monthly    Parts. —  TOis 

iournni  is  pvlAtshcd  in  neallil  hound  MoniMy  Ports,  in  irhich 
form  it  is  most  siuteible  .for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  hd,',  post  free,  Sd. 

"Farm  ard  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— This  journal  is 
pxMished  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Partr,  in  uUchform  it  is 
most  suitable  Jor  reference  pn  nous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
eoh'mes.     Price  bd.;  piostfree,  ad. 

"Hardy  Flowers."— Sinn,;;  descriptions  of  vpieards  or 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  jrilh  directions 
for  their  arraneicment,  culture,  ikc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is. ;  post  free.  Is.  3(2. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  1892.— Contains  Alpha- 
helical  List.i  ofi\ll  Rranches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
i.,.  to  A'orcmlier  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country 
Scats  (containinri  orer  0000)  hare  been  very  carefully  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admitte  i  to  be  the  most  co.vplete  ever  pub- 
lithtd.    Price  1.'. ;  by  post.  Is.  3d. 
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"  Tt'ia  is  fln  Art 
Whkh  dees  mend  Nature  :  cViange  it  rather ;  but 
TaB  Art  itseif  is  Nature,"— S/iatf«/'ei"'e- 


Chrysanthemums. 

STAGING   CHRYSANTHEMUM   BLOOMS. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  on  tlie  metliods 
adopted  and  advised  in    showing   Chryi'antlie- 
nnim  blooms  to  the  best  advantage.     I  doubt, 
however,  whether  any  good  results  will  be  the 
outcome  of  so  much  discussion.     Writers  have 
omitted  to  say  aught  about  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  blooms  on  the  ob- 
jectionable show-board    plan,    whereby    space 
would  be  utilised  in  the  one  case  and  variety 
given  in  the  other.     If  we  are  to  stUl  show  the 
flowers  on  boards,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this   is   to   be   avoided,    what   objection  W(juld 
there  be  to  having  four  rows  of  blooms  instead 
of  three,  as  at  present  \    Of  course  the  question 
of  increased  cost  of  new  stands  and  boxes  would 
have  to  be  considered,  and  so  would  the  width 
of  table  room,  but  this  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
saving  of  space  to  the  managers  and  at  the  same 
time  give  more  space  to  tlie  blooms.     The  long 
straight  linos  of  flowers  on  the  exhibition  table 
as  at  present  arranged  appear  to  give  ofl'ence  to 
those  persons  with  an  artistic  eye,  or  professedly 
so.     This  can  be  obviated  liy  having  a  few  small 
plants  between  each  class,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
large  classes  where  one  exhibit  requires  8  feet 
of  table  room,  a  single  row  of  small  plants,  such 
as  small  Palms  or  other   fine-foliaged   plants, 
would  serve  to  break  up  the  monotony  now  so 
common.     To    provide    a    sufficiency   of    such 
plants,  prizes  could  be  ottered  for  small  Palms 
not  to  exceed  so  many  iiiches  high  ;  these  could 
be  utilised  for  the  purpose  named. 

Prizes  might  also  be  otfered  for  a  limited 
numljer  of  Japanese  blooms,  these  to  be  dis- 
tinct varieties  and  to  be  shown  in  vases, 
also  limited  to  a  certain  height,  say,  twelve 
blooms  in  three  or  four  vases,  foliage  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  stem  of  the  Chrysanthemums  as 
grown.  Quality  of  the  blooms  as  well  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  making  the  awards.  Such  an 
arrangement  as  this  would  also  prove  of  service 
to  make  dividing  line.s  between  the  boxes  of 
blooms  staged  iu  the  ordinary  way.  Prizes 
offered  in  this  manner  at  forthcoming  autumn 
shows  would  be  the  means  of  instituting  com- 
parisons in  methods  of  staging  the  blooms  as 
well  as  proving  to  the  general  public  that 
managers  of  exhibitions  are  not  entirely  obli- 
vious to  the  cravings  of  outsiders.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  incurved  flowers  should  be 
treated  in  this  manner,  because  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  blooms  they  do  not  lend  tliom- 
selves  to  this  form  of  arrangement,  being  much 
too  lumpy  in  appearance  when  grown  to  a  large 
size.  Incur\ed  varieties  where  needed  for  de- 
coration only  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  a  mass 
on  long  shoots.  The  round  ball-like  flowers  as 
seen  on  the  exhibition  table  are  useless  for  vase 
work  ;  neither  are  the  reflexed  varieties  adapted 
to  this  form  of  arrangement,  being  much  too 
stifle  in  appearance.  E.  Molyneux. 


the  details  of  cultivation  as  set  forth  by  our  New 
Zealand  friends,  wc  have  nothing  to  do,  inasmuch 
as  jiropagation  and  flowering  in  that  country  are 
at  very  different  times  of  the  year  from  those 
familiar  to  us  for  such  phases  of  culture.  By  far 
tlie  greater  portion  of  the  work  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, devoted  to  the  production  of  "exhibition 
blooms,"  under  w^hich  heading  there  are  thirteen 
sub-headings.  Specimen  p'ants  in  pots,  ordinary 
culture  in  the  open,  and  insects  and  diseases  are 
the  remaining  topics  dealt  with.  There  are  one  or 
two  illustrations  to  explain  the  text,  and  these  are 
so  clear  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind. 
The  society,  which  has  the  Earl  of  Onslow  for  its 
patron  and  280  members,  appears  to  be  doing 
useful  work  in  the  colony,  for  nearly  3000  plants 
have  been  distributed  by  the  society  among  its 
members  free  of  cost.  We  sha'l  hope  to  see  ere 
long  something  similar  from  Australia  or  Tasmania, 
where  other  Chrysanthemum  Societies  are  in  active 
operation. — Chbysaxtfi. 


The  Chrysanthemum  in  New  Zealand. — 

"  Directions  for  the  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum "  is  the  title  of  a  small  treatise  just  issued  by 
the  Auckland  Chrysanthemum  Society.  New  Zea- 
land. It  consists  of  only  24  pages,  but  the  matter 
appears  to  be  presented  in  a  very  concise  form, 
and  in  that  respect  at  least  is  commendable.    With 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 
Visitors  who  take  note  of  the  large  specimen 
blooms  at  exhibitions  and  cultivate  the  sorts  in 
an  ordinary  way  for  cut  flowers  or  for  decoration 
will  not  fail  to  be  disappointed,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  the  majority  of  the  varieties,  which  require  not 
only  what  may  be  termed  high  culture,  but  the 
plants  must  also  be  manipulated  in  a  way  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  bud  to  obtain  the  gigantic  flower. 
For  instance.  Boule  d'Or,  Golden  Dragon,  Mrs.  F. 
Jameson,  E.  Molyneux,  W.  W.  Coles,  and  so  on  — 
sorts  which  play  a  prominent  part  on  prize  stands 
—  if  allowed  to  flower  in  a  natural  way  become 
not  over  handsome  single  Chi-ysanthemums,  while 
the  stiff  habit  of  growth  does  not  fit  them  for  the 
purpose  named.  Others  are  ungainly  in  height  : 
and  a  few,  such  as  Jeanne  D^laux,  Criterion  and 
Margaret  Marrouch,  are  far  too  weakly  for  the  less 
skilled.  The  class  of  incurved,  again,  would,  I 
fear,  be  banished  altogether  were  it  not  for  ex- 
hibitions, as,  with  the  exception,  may  be,  of  Mrs. 
Rundle,  George  Glenny  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  they  are 
beaten  out  of  the  decorative  field  by  the  more 
comely  Japanese  kinds.  The  following  sorts  have 
all  the  attributes  of  useful  varieties -bright  and 
varied  shapes  and  colours,  medium  in  height,  and 
of  branching  habit,  requiring  no  special  ways  of  cul- 
ture—viz: SlUe.  Lacroix,  William  Holmes,  Edouard 
Audiguier,  Source  d'Or,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Mrs. 
Horrill,  Mme.  de  Sevin,  Mr.  Garner,  Miss  Anna 
Hartzhorn,  Viviand  Morel,  Sunflower,  Val  d'Andorre, 
Mme.  Baco,  Mile.  Louise  Leroy,  William  Robinson, 
Cullingfordi,  Avalanche,  Fabian  deMediana,  James 
Weston,  Timbale  d' Argent,  the  last  two  being  very 
pretty  Anemone  kinds.  A  few  good  singles  are 
Jane,  Exquisite,  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Miss  M. 
Wilde,  Effie,  Souvenir  de  Londres,  Eudbeckia,  not 
unlike  the  hardy  plant  R.  purpurea. 

As  soon  as  tiie  forwardest  of  the  young  plants 
begin  to  make  fresh  growth,  after  being  potted 
singly  they  should  be  stood  in  cold  frames,  which 
may  be  protected  at  night  by  mats  or  straw.  Then 
gradually  bring  them  to  a  hardier  life  by  giving 
abundance  of  air,  and  in  mild  weather  take  off  the 
lights  altogether  during  the  day.  Do  not  let  any  sufier 
through  want  of  water,  and  a  sprinkling  overhead 
each  morning  will  be  of  benefit.  Stand  each  plant 
a  fair  distance  from  its  neighbour,  for  it  is  wise 
to  take  every  means  to  get  a  sturdy  growth 
from  the  earliest  stages.  I  am  referring  now  to 
plants  which  are  to  be  grown  for  specimen  blooms. 
Before  the  plants  become  pot-bound  give  them  an- 
other shift  onwards,  6-inch  pots  being  not  too 
large  for  the  strongest.  I  favour  a  minimum 
number  of  times  of  repotting,  for  however  care- 
fully it  may  be  done,  a  slight  check  will  follow. 
The  loam — which  should  form  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  compost— should  be  rather  broken  to 
pieces  than  sifted,  so  that  its  filire  may  be  intact, 
rotted  horse  manure  and  leaf-mould  as  well  as 
abundance  of  gritty  material  being  added.  Road- 
scrapings  are  capital  for  the  purpose  and  much 
cheaper  than  silver  sand.  No  careful  plant  cul- 
tivator will  use  pots  that  are  not  thoroughly  clean 
and  well  drained.     Press  the  soil  firmly  in  with  the 


fiiifcri    and    return    the    plants    to    the    frames, 
which  may  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days. 
Generally,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  allow  each  plant 
to  proceed  in  growth  with  one  stem  and  give  a 
natural  break  from  May  onwards,  but  the  ways  of 
individual  kinds  are  sometimes  peculiar.     For  ex- 
ample, Jlrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  which  is,  upon  the 
exhibitor's   stand,    a   very  handsome    flower,  will 
give  one  or  at  the  most  two  perfect  blooms  on  a 
single  plant ;  and  further,  the  flower-bud  must  be 
secured  so  early,  that  even  the  month  of  March  is 
not  too  soon  to  take  the  tip  from  the  plant  to  pro- 
cure the  bud  in  time,  that  is,  the  first  flower-bud 
that  shows  itself  after  topping.     Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke 
may  be  treated  in  this  manner,  also  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy,  both  taking  a  long  time  to  develop  their 
flowers.     I  also  take  out  the  tips  of  my  most  for- 
ward plants  of  the  Queen  family  among  incurved 
sorts  during  the  present  month,  and  then  allow  one 
stem  to  proceed  for  this  reason.  Grown  unchecked, 
these  earliest  struck  ones  break  of  themselves  and 
follow  on  with  the  shoots  that  produce  the  crown 
buds,  perhaps  early  in  August.     Now,  in  most  sea- 
sons and  localities  this  is  too  soon  to  obtain  the 
best  results  with  these  indispensable  kinds.     The 
little   check  in   March  will  make  a  difference  of 
perhaps  a  fortnight  in  the  later  break,  and  we  may 
by  this  means  get  the  desired  effect — the  bloom- 
buds  appear  at  the  proper  time.     It  is  well,  too,  to 
treat  a  few  plants  of  the  earlier  flowering  Japanese 
sorts  in  the  same  way,  because  an  exhibitor  will 
soon  find  out  there  must  be  more  than  one  string 
to  the  bow.     Never  top  a   Chrysanthemum  plant 
and  repot  at  the  same  time.     Continue  to  pot  off 
later-struck  cuttings  in  a  light  gritty  soil.     It  is  a 
capital  plan  to  mark  the  label  of  each  plant  when 
struck,  shifted,  and  finally  potted,  at  what   date 
flower-buds  appeared  and  were  taken.     This  will 
supply  ready  data  of  great  value,  more  especially 
in  connection  with  new  varieties  that  are  on  trial. 
One  can  often  settle  in  one's  mind  some  disputed 
point  as  the  season  goes  on  by  leferring  to  notes 
of  previous  years.  H.  S. 


Ferns. 

HANDSOME  STOVE  FERNS. 

Having  frequently  been  asked  for  a  selection 
of  Ferns  for  growing  into  moderate-sized  speci- 
mens, I  below  give  the  names  of  twelve  distinct 
sorts.  That  the  selection  may  he  a  representa- 
tive one  as  far  as  possible,  I  have  restricted 
myself  to  one  species  from  any  genus,  with  the 
exception  of  Goniophlebium  and  Phlehodium, 
which  are  now  both  included  with  Polypodium. 
For  garden  purposes  it  is  best  to  keep  to  such 
names  as  they  are  commonly  known  by.  The 
following  are  the  varieties  I  would  recom- 
mend : — 

Adianttjm  farleyense  must  always  take  first 
place.  If  other  Adiantums  were  to  be  included,  I 
should  select  A.  curvatum,  A.  macrophyllum  bipin- 
natum  and  A.  Collisi.  Cultural  remarks  on  A.  far- 
leyense have  been  so  frequently  given,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  I  may,  however, 
say  that  for  growing  into  a  good-sized  specimen, 
plants  which  are  dt-nse  and  stunted  should  be 
avoided.  A  plant  with  one  or  two  good  crowns 
and  good  healthy  roots  will  soon  grow  into  a  good 
specimen  and  produce  much  larger  fronds. 

Nephrolepis  davallioides  fukcans. — N.  ru- 
fescens  tripinnatifida,  a  very  handsome  Fern  when 
seen  in  good  form,  runs  this  very  closely,  but  it  is 
not  so  reliable  as  the  one  I  have  selected.  Those 
who  object  to  Ferns  with  multifid  growths  might 
prefer  the  true  form  of  N.  davallioides.  The  Ne- 
phrolepis I  have  selected  is  free-growing.  Young 
plants  grown  on  from  a  single  crown  develop  very 
fine  fronds,  but  after  the  plants  get  older  they  do 
not  make  such  perfect  fronds. 

MiCROLEPiA  htbta  ceistata. — There  can  be 
no  question  about  this  being  one  of  the  handsomest 
Ferns  we  have.     The   beautifully  arching   fronds 
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are  just  sufficiently  tasselled  to  give  them  a  gracu- 
ful  appearance.  I  find  it  is  desirable  to  confine 
this  Fern  to  comparatively  small  pots,  as  when 
treated  too  liberally,  it  gets  coarse  and  does  not 
liave  that  delicate  shade  of  pale  green. 

Pteris  TlilcoLOI!.— This  is  certainly  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus,  but  it  is  not  often  that  it  is 
seen  in  its  best  form.  It  may,  however,  be  grown 
into  a  fair-sized  specimen.  Mr.  Hudson  (father  of 
Mr.  J.  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury)  used  to  grow  it 
for  e.xhibition,  and  has  included  it  in  some  of  his 
best  e.xhibits. 

Onychium  aueatum,  a  most  elegant  and  dis- 
tinct Fern,  requires  some  care.  It  should  be  potted 
ill  a  rough,  peaty  compost,  and  as  the  plants  ad- 
vance, they  must  be  potted  down,  so  as  to  keep  the 
crown  of  the  plant  firm. 

Platycerium  GRANDE  is  generally  grown  on 
blocks.  Where  it  is  required  for  exhibition 
it  is  best  to  use  a  pot,  but  a  block  of  wood 
should  be  used  as  well ;  this  should  be  long  enough 
t5  make  it  firm  in  the  pot  and  stand  high  enough 
to  fix  the  plant  on.  If  the  pot  is  filled  up  with 
broken  crocks,  rough  peat,  and  Sphagnum,  some  of 
the  roots  will  penetrate  this  mixture,  besides  which 
it  helps  to  keep  up  moisture  for  the  roots  above  the 
surface  of  the  pot. 

Davallia  fijien'SIS  plumosa. — I  was  first  in- 
clined to  select  D.  Mooreana  or  D.  tenuifolia  Veitchi. 
D.  ornata  is  also  a  grand  plant  ;  in  fact,  this  family 
is  very  rich  in  distinct  and  beautiful  species. 

ASPLENTUM  cicUTARtuM.— There  are  many  fine 
greenhouse  species,  but  those  requiring  stove  treat- 
m-nt  are  limited,  yet  among  the  whole  genus  it 
woidd  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  beautiful  Fern.'  A. 
fteniculaceum  would  take  the  next  place  among 
stove  species  ;  this  is  often  grown  with  those  which 
require  cooler  treatment  and  does  not  attract  much 
attention,  yet  when  grown  in  the  stove  it  makes  a 
very  handsome  plant. 

Goniophlebium  subauriculati^m  must  be 
grown  in  suspended  pots  or  baskets,  and  when  in 
good  condition  the  long  drooping  fronds  arc  very 
effective.  It  must  be  grown  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  stove  and  succeeds  best  in  a  rough  peaty  com- 
post. 

Gymnogramma  schizophylla  gloriosa  is  an- 
other Fern  which  requires  suspending  ;  the  long, 
drooping,  finely-cut,  lace-like  fronds  are  very  ele- 
gant. This  Fern  requires  great  care  in  watering. 
It  absorbs  a  great  quantity,  and  once  let  it  get  too 
dry  it  will  suffer  beyond  recovery.  This  genus  in- 
( ludesmany  other  very  handsome  Ferns.  G.  Lauche- 
ana,  the  best  gold  Fern,  and  G.  peruviana  argyro- 
phylla,  the  best  silver  Fern,  both  deserve  a  place. 

Stenochl.ena  scandens  is  a  fine  Fern  not 
often  seen  at  its  best,  but  capable  of  being  grown 
into  a  fine  specimen  ;  the  spreading  rhizomes  should 
be  pegged  round  to  keep  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
pot,  or  rs.ther  pan,  which  is  preferable. 

Phlebodium  sporodocarpum.— I  have  .selected 
this  as  it  gives  such  a  distinct  shade  of  colour  ; 
the  pale  glaucous  fronds  ha\e  a  Viluish  metallic  tint. 
It  makes  a  beautiful  plnnt,  and  is  not  so  coarse  as 
the  better-known  P.  aureum,  the  glaucous  tint  beinf 
also  more  distinct. 

The  above  represent  a  variety  of  .shades  of 
colour,  and  are  widely  distinct  in  growth  ;  well- 
grown  .specimens  grouped  together  would  make 
a  most  eflective  display.  In  some  instances  my 
selection  may  be  regarded  as  questionable.  I 
have  purposely  left  out  the  Tree  Ferns  and 
other  very  large  growing  Ferns,  which  can  only 
be  grown  where  space  is  unlimited. 

F.  H. 


Platyloma  falcata.— I  find  that  this  Japanese 
Fern  is  now  being  largely  grown  by  market  gar- 
deners and  florists  not  only  romid  London,  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  other  large  towns.  For  room 
decoration  it  has  few  equal's  among  fine-leaved 
plants,  as  owing  to  its  hardy  nature  it  does  not 
suffer  from  cold  draughts  or  the  impure  atmo- 
sphere  of  a  living  room.     It  will  thrive  equally 


well  in  quite  a  cool  apartment  as  in  a  constantly 
heated  room.  Ornamental-leaved  plants  having 
this  valuable  characteristic  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized,  and  I  have  wondered  that  this  Fern  should 
have  remained  for  so  long  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  window  gardeners.  I  have  remarked  that  it  is 
much  used  for  window  decoration  in  some  seaside 
towns,  probably  on  account  of  its  resisting  the  in- 
fluence of  a  salt-laden  atmosphere  better  than 
I'erns  generally.  I  know  of  one  florist  in  a  town 
on  the  south  coast  who,  growing  little  else  but 
Ferns,  has  more  than  one  large  house  filled  with 
this  Platyloma.  The  Maiden-hair  is,  of  course,  the 
finest  of  all  Ferns  for  windows,  but  where  these 
have  to  be  frequently  opened  the  fronds  are  apt  to 
become  discoloured,  and  for  such  situations  I  can 
recommend  the  subject  of  these  remarks.  In  the 
open  air,  where  the  fronds  can  develop  to  their 
full  size,  it  has  a  fine  appearance,  retaining  its 
foliage  in  good  condition  all  through  the  winter 
when  frost  is  not  very  severe.  In  hard  winters  a 
covering  of  leaves  on  the  crowns  will  ensure  the 
safety  of  tlie  plants.  This  winter  a  plant  in  a  0- 
inch  pot  remained  in  the  open  all  through  the  late 
severe  weather,  and  the  fronds  are  now'quite  fresh 
and  green,  thus  proving  how  hardy  this  exotic  Fern 
is.-J.  C.  15. 


THE  NEW  YORK  BOTAJSTIC  GARDEN. 
This  i.s  a  .scheme  which  i.s  as  yet  in  the  air  to  a 
large  extent  owing  to  financial  reasons,  but, 
foi-tunately,  there  are  growing  indications  of  a 
near  realisation  of  the  great  enterprise.  It  may 
surprise  many  Gakhen  readers  when  I  say  that 
not  in  all  this  American  Republic  have  we  a 
great  national  botanic  garden  like  the  Kew 
Gardens  of  London  or  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
of  Pari.s,  and  yet  it  is  now  proposed  to  make 
amends  for  this  by  surpassing  these  world-re- 
nowned gardens  in  beauty  and  extent,  and 
avoiding  some  of  the  serious  mistakes  so  com- 
monly noted  there.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  fail  to  mention  the  Mis.souri 
Botanic  Garden,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
founded,  established,  and  endowed  by  Henry 
Shaw.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  garden 
of  the  kind  we  have  But  it  contains  only 
about  45  acres  as  yet,  and,  beautiful  as  it  is,  of 
which  every  citizen  sliould  be  proud,  it  makes 
no  claim  to  the  national  scope  and  extent  wliich 
are  now  proposed  for  the  great  garden  in  the 
American  metropolis. 

The  great  botanic  gardens  of  the  world  are 
few,  and  never  will  be  numerous,  but  those  we 
have  are  of  incalculable  value  measured  by  the 
instruction,  the  pleasure,  and  deliglit  they 
afford  ;  and  they  have  been  worth  a  "thousand 
times  tlieir  cost  in  .spite  of  all  mismanagement 
and  mistakes,  which  perhaps  can  never  be  en- 
tirely avoided.  Such  a  garden  should  be  within 
easy  reach  of  the  masses  and  at  all  times  freely 
accessible  to  everybody  who  will  conform  to  the 
most  simple  and  neces.sary  regulations  needed 
for  its  jiroper  maintenance  and  preservation. 
The  choice  of  location  and  environment  should 
be  in  consonance  witli  the  purpo.ses  of  the  enter- 
prise. If  the  landscape  is  wild  and  l)eautiful, 
and  the  soil  rich  and  fertile  naturally,  so  much 
the  better.  In  any  event  there  must  lie  an  ex- 
tensive area  at  command  to  provide  for  all  po.s.si- 
bilities  of  growth  and  development,  and  above 
all  the  administration  of  tlie  garden  should  in 
some  way  be  placed  entirely  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
politics,  if  any  such  plan  can  be  devised,  audits  di- 
rection should  be  in  tlie  hands  of  those  specifically 
fitted  for  the  work  by  Nature,  study  and  train- 
ing. These  requirements  are  not  ea.sy  of  fulfil- 
ment, but  they  are  imp;irtant  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  success.  The  Shaw  Garden  in  St. 
Louis  is  an  ample  illustration  of  what  may  be 
acconiplisheil  by  determined  effort  from'  the 
right  man  exerted  in  the  right  way.     Mr   Shaw 


had  no  great  fortune  at  his  dispcsal,  according 
to  modern  standards  of  wealth,  but  he  had 
great  love  of  Nature  and  her  plants,  and  he  de- 
lighted to  use  his  time  and  money  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men  and 
the  succeeding  generations,  and  already  his 
signal  benefaction  is  a  conceded  element  in  the 
civULsation  of  that  city  and  the  surrounding 
country. 

Now,  what  do  we  propose  to  do  in  this  line 
here  in  New  York  ?  Well,  to  begin  with,  Na- 
ture has  pro\ided  us  with  a  mo.st  beautiful  place 
to  plant  just  such  a  garden,  and  it  is  just  in  the 
right  locality  as  though  made  for  the  purpose. 
Bronx  Park,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  New 
York  City,  recently  annexed,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  its  busy  centres  as  are  the 
Kew  Gardens  from  London — this  is  the  place 
where  everybody  agrees  the  botanic  garden 
should  be  established.  The  site  is  easily  acces- 
sible to  a  vast  population  residing  in  New  York, 
Brooklj'n,  Jersey  City,  and  scores  of  other 
sulnirban  cities  and  villages.  The  park  covers 
about  000  acres,  and  through  it  winds  the 
beautiful  Bronx  River  with  a  steady  flow  of 
pure  untainted  water,  and  with  bright  banks 
covered  with  old  trees,  wild  vines,  Moss-covered 
rocks,  and  a  great  wealth  of  wild  wood  beauty  ; 
in  fact,  the  entire  tract  is  a  charming  bit  of 
Nature,  with  much  of  her  primseval  loveliness 
undisturbed.  The  soil  is  very  rich  and  well 
adapted  to  vigorous  vegetable  growth,  and  it  is 
susceptible  of  ea.sy  cultivation.  About  250  of 
these  acres  are  to  be  set  apart  for  the  garden 
at  first,  but  the  area  can  be  increased  0.S  occa- 
sion requires. 

By  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature  passed  last 
spring,  the  N.Y'.  Botanic  Garden  was  incor- 
porated, and  the  list  of  incorporators  includes 
the  names  of  many  prominent  people  of  wealth 
and  jiiiblic  spirit,  who  are  also  endowed  with  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  trees  and  plants.  The 
Park  Commissioners  of  New  York  are  thereby 
directed  to  set  apart  250  acres  of  this  park  for 
the  use  of  this  association  and  to  construct  a 
suitable  fire-proof  building  for  a  botanical 
museum  and  herbarium,  with  lecture  rooms  and 
laboratories  for  instruction,  together  with  other 
suitable  buUdings  for  the  care  and  culture  of 
tender  and  other  plants,  indigenous  or  exotic. 
But  the  first  essential  step  is  a  fund  of  J50,000. 
Until  this  is  raised  by  the  incorporators  the 
work  of  the  garden  cannot  begin.  ^Vllen  this 
amount  is  secured,  the  city  is  required  to  issue 
bonds  for  £100,000  which  will  be  used  in  the 
establishment  of  the  garden.  How  much  of 
this  initial  amount  has  already  been  subscribed 
by  the  incorporators  I  cannot  learn,  but  a  few 
days  ago  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  voted 
.£.5000  towards  the  amount,  payable  when  the 
balance  i.s  raised.  Another  gift  expected  from 
the  college  is  the  Torrey  lierbarium,  collected 
and  arranged  by  Prof.  Torrey,  and  valued  at 
£30,000  or  over.  The  ground.s  of  the  garden 
are  only  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  properly 
lielonging  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  gar- 
den. No  intoxicating  lii(U0rs  will  be  admitted 
within  its  limits  on  any  pretext.  It  musj  be 
open  free  to  the  public  daily,  including  Sundaj-s, 
subject  to  such  restrictions  only  as  to  hours  as 
the  jirojier  care,  culture,  and  preservation  of  the 
garden  may  require  :  and  its  educational  and 
scientific  jn-ivileges  shall  be  open  to  all  alike, 
male  and  female,  upon  such  necessary  regula- 
tions, terms,  and  conditions  as  the  managers 
may  presenile. 

Such  in  brief  are  tlie  elements  of  the  ])roposed 
enterjirise  and  the  present  status  of  affairs.  I 
wish  I  could  report  greater  progress  to  our 
foreign  friends  for  this  the  first  year  of  the  five 
given  l>y  the  special  statute  for  the  establish- 
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meut  of  the  garden.  Time  i.s  so  important  in  a 
great  project  of  tliis  nature,  which  requires  de- 
oade.s  of  year.s  for  development,  for  with  all  our 
progress  in  human  ingenuity,  we  are  yet  unable 
to  materially  hasten  the  processes  of  Nature 
which  are  governed  by  inflexible  laws.  But  I 
believe  this  great  botanic  garden  at  Bronx 
Park  is  sure  to  come.  I  have  faith  in  the  pro- 
jectors, wlio  have  only  to  move  nuu-e  aggres- 
sively and  promptly  to  awaken  and  secure  the 
unbounded  public  sentiment  in  their  favour, 
which  is  now  latent.  The  diftioulty  in  finding 
a  suitable  director  of  such  a  garden  has  been 
suggested,  and  the  selection  is  surely  of  the 
very  highest  importance.  We  must  avoid  the 
fundamental  error  wliich  ha?  proved  so  unfortu- 
nate in  the  great  French  garden.  We  do  not  want 
and  nuist  not  have  mere  empty  technicalities  as 
the  result  of  blazing  pedantry,  neither  do  we 
want  a  man  devoid  of  high  scientitic  attain- 
ments ;  but,  back  of  all  this,  we  want  a  man 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love  of  plants  and 
gardening,  who  was  born  a  gardener  and  has 
spent  his  life  in  the  garden,  learning  the  habits 
and  needs  of  plants.  We  have  a  very  few  such 
men  in  this  couutry,  happily,  even  though  some 
of  them  may  have  been  born  <iu  "  the  other  side." 
There  need  be  no  mistake  in  the  choice. 


Kingston,  N.  Y. 


H.  Hendricks. 


Rose  Garden. 


DWARF  ROSES  IN  BEDS. 
SoJiE  few  years  ago  I  renioved  several  old  stools 
of  such  Roses  as  John  Hopper,  William  Griffiths, 
Baronne  Prevost,  Jacque.?  Lafitte,  and  Eugene 
Appert  so  as  to  make  an  alteration.  Having  a  bed 
at  liberty  wherein  the  soil  was  diti'erent,  being  of 
quite  a  heavy  character  as  compared  to  that  from 
which  they  had  been  taken,  I  decided  to  plant 
them  there.  They  had  been  so  long  in  their 
former  position,  that  it  was  impossible  to  lift 
them  with  any  fibrous  roots.  They  came  up 
more  like  Briers  from  a  hedgerow  than  anything 
else,  but  I  thought  they  should  have  another 
chance,  nevertheless.  In  their  new  position  they 
did  not  make  much  progress  the  first  year,  but 
afterwards  they  grew  away  more  like  young 
plants  than  anything  else.  Ultimately  I  was 
enabled  in  most  cases  to  cut  away  the  older 
wood  and  work  up  a  stock  of  young  shoots  from 
the  base  to  take  their  place.  For  a  few  years 
I  continued  to  prune  moderately,  but  did  not 
get  the  amount  of  bloom  I  thought  I  was  entitled 
to,  although  the  flowers  that  were  produced 
were  all  that  one  could  desire  as  to  quality  ; 
more  in  number  would,  however,  have  been  far 
more  .serviceable  in  my  case.  This  induced  me 
tij  adopt  another  method,  viz.,  that  of  tying  or 
pegging  the  strong  shoots  down  in  a  horizontal 
manner  instead  of  cutting  any  of  this  wood 
away.  When  treated  in  this  manner  the  whole 
surface  of  the  bed  was  covered  with  these 
growths.  By  adopting  this  method  I  found  that 
these  shoots,  some  of  which  were  quite  5  feet  in 
length,  broke  freely  in  all  parts,  the  bed  being 
as  the  growth  proceeded  one  mass  of  foliage, 
ultimately  followed  by  a  heavy  crop  of  flowers 
at  least  ten  times  as  many  as  on  any  occasion 
when  pruned.  As  the  season  progressed  these 
old  stools  sent  up  other  vigorous  growths  from 
the  base  ;  these  I  purpose  to  treat  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  immediate  predecessors.  To 
ayoid  overcrowding,  however,  all  the  shoots 
previously  pegged  down  will  be  cut  away.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  sensible  method  of 
treating  dwarf  Roses  in  beds,  for  not  only  is  the 
croi)  of  flowers  largely  increased,  but  the  vigour 
of  the  plants   increases   also.     Wanting    a  few 


more  plants  to  complete  the  bed  at  the  time  of 
planting,  I  supplied  the  deficiency  by  knocking 
some  old  .stools  of  pot  Roses  out  of  their  pots. 
These  plants  had  done  many  a  good  turn,  but 
had  in  a  manner  become  scrubby,  more  fit  to 
all  appearance  for  the  rubbish  heap  than  for 
planting  out.  When  planted  out,  however,  these 
soon  came  round  and  have  proved  as  useful  as 
young  plants.  The  moral  of  this  is  do  not  de- 
spise old  plants,  whether  in  the  open  ground  or 
pots,  provided  they  are  free  from  disease  ;  like- 
wise, do  not  cut  away  good  wood  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  to  old  methods  and  ideas,  just  to  ob- 
tain a  few  flowers  of  large  size,  when  a  good 
crop  would  be  not  only  more  profitable,  but  more 
eftectivB  also.  Rosa. 


MILDEW  AMONG  THE  ROSES. 

Of  the  many  pests  that  the.  Rose  is  subject  to, 
perhaps  none  is  worse  than  this.  Where  one  can 
devote  a  house  entirely  to  Roses  and  has  the  aid  of 
a  little  fire-heat,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
allowing  the  plants  to  become  infested  with  mildew. 
All  experienced  growers  are  agreed  that  the  two 
chief  causes  of  this  dreaded  disease  are  over-dryness 
at  the  roots  and  cold  draughts.  It  is  also  much 
accelerated  by  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  the  main  reason  why  I  add  a  little  artificial 
heat  as  being  one  ot  the  necessary  aids  towards 
keeping  clear  ot  mildew.  No  enemy  of  the  Rose 
is  more  feared  than  mildew,  and  this  is  easily  under- 
stood by  all  who  have  ever  noticed  how  quickly  it 
spreads.  The  i^lants  may  be  looking  the  picture  ot 
health  and  give  great  satisfaction,  and  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  they  are  attacked  with  mildew 
and  present  a  uuserable  appearance.  Why  is  this  ? 
I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  it  is 
owing  to  either  a  cold  draught,  drought  after 
being  well  supplied  with  water,  or  a  sudden  rise 
or  lowering  of  the  temperature.  It  is  just  the  same 
under  glass  as  in  the  open  air.  I  have  more  than 
once  noticed  this  blight  appear  and  develop  very 
rapidly  after  just  such  changes  and  conditions  out 
of  doors.  If.  for  example,  some  favourite  plants 
have  been  kept  well  watered  daring  the  early  part 
ot  the  summer  and  while  they  are  producing  their 
main  crop  ot  bloom,  you  will  find  that  when  you 
cease  to  attend  to  tlieir  being  watered,  especially 
it  the  weather  and  soil  be  di-ying,  mildew  will 
come  on  apace  and  soon  spread  to  the  other  plants. 
A^ain,  what  rosariau  does  not  know  and  dread  the 
cold  change  in  the  atmosphere,  which  we  are  some- 
times subject  to  during  our  hottest  summers  ?  Now 
all  of  these  can  be  avoided  by  a  little  careful 
attention  to  ventilation,  heating,  and  watering 
when  the  plants  are  grown  under  glass.  In  a  house 
of  mixed  subjects  the  proper  treatment  of  the  Rose 
is  not  so  easily  secured,  and  in  such  cases  a  little 
sympathy  is  due  to  the  gardener,  but  not  where  he 
has  a  house  for  Roses  alone.  Mildew  has  a  very 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  constitution  of  the  plants, 
and  if  not  checked  at  once  will  soon  ruin  them  for 
the  season. 

Having  mentioned  the  causes  and  effects  of 
mildew,  1  will  now  give  a  few  remarks  upon  its 
cure.  When  the  plants  are  in  the  open  air  it  is 
rather  difficult  and  expensive  to  eradicate  mildew  ; 
perhaps  the  cheapest  and  easiest  application  in  this 
case  would  be  a  dusting  of  flowers  ot  sulphur. 
Under  glass  I  knowot  no  better  or  more  effectual 
remedy  than  the  following  :— 

Take  a  pound  of  soft  soap  and  boil  in  a  little 
water  for  some  ten  minutes.  When  you  have  re- 
moved the  saucepan  from  the  fire,  and  while  the 
solution  is  still  very  hot,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  parafliu  oil  to  it,  stirrins;  it  well  together.  It 
will  assimilate  fairly  well  and  make  a  creamy 
white  solution.  Now  mix  a  quarter  ot  a  pound  of 
sulphur  into  a  paste  and  add  this,  stirring  the 
whole  again.  This  will  make  twenty  gallons  of 
aolution'quite  strong  enough  to  kill  mildew,  and  at 
very  little  cost.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  Rose  plants, 
mix  a  larger  amount,  but  keep  the  proportions  of 
each  ingredient  about  the  same.  Cut  off  the  for- 
wardcsf  of  your  blooms  and  then  .syringe  freely 


witli  the  mixture,  keeping  it  well  stirred  all  the 
wliile  you  are  using  from  it.  Not  only  will  this 
kill  mildew,  but  it  kills  many  other  pests  at  the 
same  time.  The  sulphvir  is  left  on  the  foliage  in 
very  fine  dust-like  particles,  and  so  even  and  in 
such  small  quantities,  that  it  does  not  have  the 
unsightly  appearance  so  often  given.  Soft  soap, 
paraffin,  and  sulphur  are  all  deadly  to  the  mildew, 
but  doubly  so  when  used  in  conjunction  with  one 
another.  This  mixture  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing easily  applied,  of  cleansing  the  foliage,  of  not 
being  unsightly,  and  of  being  very  cheap  and 
efficacious.  Quicklime  and  flowers  ot  sulphur  are 
also  a  very  good  remedy.  These  should  be  used  in 
equal  proportions,  say  half  a  pound  of  each  in  a 
quart  of  water,  and  boiled  for  ten  minutes.  When 
the  solution  has  settled,  pour  off  the  liquor  and 
dilute  it  with  about  a  hundred  times  its  bulk  of  hot 
water.  Apply  with  a  syringe  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Another  good  remedy  is  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
sulphide  of  potassium  to  every  gallon  of  water, 
using  it  a  trifle  stronger  for  plants  out  of  doors  or 
when  those  inside  are  carrying  more  matured  foli- 
age. Where  a  good  insecticide  is  used  often  and 
weak  and  a  little  attention  paid  to  the  other  points 
in  his  note,  mildew  cannot  gain  a  footing  upon 
Roses.  RIDGEWOOD. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Saxifraga  luteo-purpurea.  —  This  pretty 
mossy  Saxifrage  is  now  in  full  bloom  here  in  the 
rock  garden,  its  pleasing  yellow  flowers  forming 
a  verv  pleasing  contrast  to  those  of  Saxifraga 
oppositifolia.— T.  B.  Field,  The  Gardens,  Stanley 
Nail,  Bridgnorth. 

The  Turquoise  Berry  (Ophiopogon  japoni- 
cum).— This  is  a  most  exquisite  blue-berried  grassy 
thing— first  cousin  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  quite 
hardy  here,  but  it  only  fruits  in  the  greenhouse.  It 
was  figured  years  ago  by  Redoute,  but  I  never  saw 
it  in  fruit  until  this  year.— B.,  Dublin. 

Chinese  Primulas.— Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons 
send  us  flowers  of  these  in  great  variety.  One 
named  Chelsea  Crimson,  single  and  semi-double 
flowers  of  which  are  sent,  is  the  richest  coloured 
kind  we  have  seen,  the  blooms  also  being  large 
and  of  good  form.  A  variety  named  Chelsea  White 
is  also  verj'  pure. 

Fritillaria  Sewerzowi  and  F.  discolor, 
which  is  a  mere  variety,  are  both  in  flower  in  a 
cold  frame.  They  are  by  no  means  showy,  though 
highly  interesting.  They  are  not  hardy,  however, 
so  that  few  will  be  induced  to  try  them,  even  to 
see  what  tbey  look  like.  The  flowers  are  yellowish 
green,  in  the  variety  marked  brown,  and  compara- 
tively small  for  Fritillaries. 

Cyclamen  coum  and  C.  ibericum  are  now  in 
full  bloom,  in  spite  of  the  dreary,  sunless  weather. 
They  are  truly  harbingers  of  spring,  and  when 
doiu"  well  give  much  real  pleasure  on  the  open 
rockery  at  this  time  of  year.  They  are  both  easily 
manao-ed,  growing  well  in  loose  gritty  soil,  to  which 
may  be  added  some  lime  rubbish,  and  if  grown  to- 
gether may  result  in  many  interesting  hybrids. 

Primula  floribunda.-A  plant  of  this  estab- 
lished itself  on  the  corner  of  a  slate  shelf  in  a  cool 
house  at  Heathcrbank.  The  flowers  are  always 
finer  from  this  than  from  pot  plants.  We  have  had  to 
add  earth  from  time  to  time  as  the  plant  increased. 
I  bring  you  a  spike  to  show  its  size.  It  seems 
likely  that  shallow  soil  and  plenty  of  room  for  its 
roots  are  what  the  plant  likes.— Gbokge  F.  Wilson. 

Narcissus  pallidus  prsecox.— We  noticed 
to-day  (March  1)  at  Kew  the  first  Narcissus  pal- 
lidus'precox  in  the  open  air.  The  flowers  are  just 
openino-  on  the  mound  near  the  Cumberland  Gate. 
Snowdrops,  Scillas,  Hepaticas,  and  Crocuses  are 
also  very  nice  on  the  flat.  N.  minimus  and  a 
small  form  of  N.  minor  from  Spain  are  in  flower 
at  the  base  of  a  wall,  while  Bulbocodium  vernum 
and  Hyacinthus  azureus  are  just  showing  colour. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana  used  to  be  the  first 
to  bloom,  but  S.  luteo-purpurea  and  a  very  early 
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form  of  S.  oppositifoUa  oi^cned  a  week  before 
it  this  year.  The  two  first  should  be  in  every 
garden ;  they  give  a  bit  of  colour  in  early  February 
when  most  jjarts  of  the  garden  look  very  dull.  Be- 
tween the  dead  of  winter  and  March,  when  the 
Daffodils  open,  everything  looks  bleak  and  at  a 
standstill,  and  it  is  then  snch  plants  are  useful,  and 
make  us  hope  for  better  things. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Seldom,  if  ever,  have  1 
seen  the.se  suffer  so  terribly  from  ihe  effects  of  the 
weather  as  they  have  this  year — many  being  killed 
outright,  and  the  remainder  so  severely  cut  that 
it  is  unlikely  many  will  break  away  strongly.  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  excessive  wet  during  the 
winter  has  contributed  largely  to  the  destruction, 
as  the  leaves  were  never  dry,  severe  frosts  im- 
mediately following  drenching  rains.  Those  well- 
protected  around  the  crowns  with  leaves  and  litter 
have  not  come  through  the  ordeal  any  better,  if  as 
well  as  those  left  alone.— J.  R.,  The  Gardeiis,  Tan- 

Nonsense  about  gardening  on  the  pai-t  of 
writers  is,  unhajipily,  not  rare,  but  there  was  more 
of  it  than  usual  last  week.  Apropos  of  Messrs. 
Blomfield  and  Inigo  Thomas'  book,  the  following  is 
a  choice  specimen  from  The  Builder  of  February 
27  :  As  regards  what  is  without,  it  is  no  business 
of  the  garden  to  imitate  or  ilcnd  tvith  that. 
Imagine  Shrubland  or  any  other  beautiful  garden 
in  the  open  country  made  on  this  principle  of  shut- 
ting out  the  landscape  beyond,  or  Cecil  Lawson's 
picture  of  "  The  Minister's  Garden  "  with  nothing 
but  the  foreground.  It  is  a  real  loss  to  landscape 
gardening  that  many  men  write  about  it  who  have 
clearly  never  thought  about  it. 

Flowers  in  the  Scilly  Isles.— The  flower 
season  of  the  Isles  of  8cilly  is  now  in  full  swing  : 
about  twenty  tons  of  flowers  are  being  sent  off 
every  week.  Narcissi  in  bloom :  Scilly  White. 
Soleil  d'Or,  Paper-white,  Gloriosus,  Queen  of 
England,  and  China  Queen.  These  are  Polyanthus 
varieties.  Trumpet  varieties:  Obvallaris,  pallidus 
priecox,  Ard-Righ,  Counte=s  of  Annesley,  spurius, 
princeps.  Golden  Spur,  Edward  Leeds,  Panthers, 
Achilles.  Sunbeam,  and  Goldfinder.  Single  incom- 
parabilis,  several  varieties  double  incomparabilis, 
Telamonius  plenu«,  and  odorus  Campernelle. 
Among  other  flowers  are  Marguerites,  Wallflowers, 
Freesias  and  Anemone  f ulgens.  —  J.  C.  Tonkin, 
Isles  of  Seillg. 

Snowdrops. — We  are  continually  seeing  state- 
ments in  the  gardening  papers  about  the  relative 
sizes  of  Snowdrops.  First,  G.  Fosteri  is  the  largest, 
then  G.  Elwesi,  and  perhaps  G.  Alleni  or  some  of 
the  varieties  of  G.  Imperati.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Snowdrops  are  extremely  variable  in  size  of  flower, 
and  everything  depends  on  the  particular  form  we 
may  have  happened  to  get  hold  of.  My  bulbs  of 
G.  Fosteri  must  have  come  from  a  poor  stock,  as 
they  have  smaller  flowers  than  I  have  often  seen 
on  G.  latifolius.  I  have  just  flowered  a  few  bulbs 
of  Galanthus  Elwesi  received  from  Smyrna,  and  if 
size  counts  for  anything,  I  may  consider  them  those 
of  another  species.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  common  G.  nivalis  and  certainly  not  so 
effective. 

Astilbe  rivularis.— Your  good  illustration  of 
this  rather  neglected  old  Spira-a  will,  I  hope,  lead 
to  its  obtaining  a  suitable  place  near  a  pond  or  in 
other  deep  and  rich  soil  in  partial  shade.  A  mass 
here  at  the  back  of  a  north-western  wall  has  been 
of  a  lovely,  warm,  fox-skin-like  brown  all  the  win- 
ter, and  its  great  amber-coloured  panicles,  a  yard 
or  more  in  length,  supported  on  stalks  6  feet  to  7 
feet  high,  would  in  bold  masses  form  a  lovely  fea- 
ture in  the  sunny  landscape  on  a  winter's  day.  It 
is  good  also  in  its  leafage  in  the  autumn,  and  is 
just  the  thing  to  plant  in  a  peaty  bed  along  with 
the  giant  Knotweed  or  with  breadths  of  the  Royal 
Fern,  both  excellent  and  of  fine  colour  during 
winter,  affording  also  splendid  cover  for  game  or 
wild  f.iwl.— F.  W.  B. 

Narcissi  from  Scarborough— We  enclose 
for  your  inspection  a  few  Daffodil  blooms,  and 
shall'  be  glad  of  your  opinion  of  them.  The  bulbs 
from  which  they  were  grown  were  all  collected  in  one 


locality  in  the  N<:.''th  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  they 
were  growing  wild.  The  bulbs  were  all  collected  in 
the  year  1800  and  have  been  in  cultivation  only 
one  year.  They  were  lifted  last  autumn  and  i)ut 
into  boxes  and  forced.  The  enclosed  are  samjiles 
of  a  batch  of  about  1000  which  we  have  now  in 
bloom. — Walsham  &;  Sos,  The  Nurseries,  i^'car- 
horovgh. 

*..,*  All  Pseudo-Narcissi,  differing  in  shade  and 
form,  from  their  being  seedlings.  We  have  seen  wild 
seedlings  from  another  part  of  England  quite  white, 
but  still  retaining  the  flimsy  substance  of  the  Pseudo- 
Narcissns. — Ed. 

Saxifraga  Malyi  is  a  name  given  to  two  dis" 
tinct  jilants.  instead  of,  as  usual,  two  names  being 
given  to  one  plant.  The  original  S.  Malyi  is  a  very 
small  form  of  S.  Aizoon,  and  has  been  in  gardens  for 
many  years.  The  plant  as  named  above,  and  which 
has  been  frequently  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  meetings,  is,  I  believe,  the  true  S. 
luteo-purpurea.  The  plant  is  said  to  have  been 
raised  in  M.  Maly's  garden  on  the  Continent,  but 
surely  this  is  no  reason  why  a  totally  different 
plant  should  again  be  named  after  him.  If  the 
plant  is  really  the  result  of  cross-fertilisation,  it 
only  proves  one  thing,  viz.,  that  S.  luteo-purpurea 
is  a  hybrid  and  that  its  parents  are  S.  media  and 
S.  aretioides.  At  any  rate,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  spring  plants  we  have,  its  primrose-yellow 
flowers  being  very  abundant  and  decidedly  attrac- 
tive.— K. 

Epidendrum  stenopetaluni. — Nearly  sixty 
years  ago  this  species  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Glasgow,  and  although  now-a-days  out- 
rivalled  by  too  many  Orchids  to  ever  become 
widely  grown,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  Ejiidendrums,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  it 
again  in  flower  at  Kcw.  It  belongs  to  that  section 
of  Epidendrum  with  tall  Dendrobium-like  stems. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  in  a  cluster  of 
short  racemes.  Each  flower  is  1|  inches  across, 
with  pointed  sepals  and  petals  of  a  pretty  rosy- 
purple.  The  lip  is  broad  and  flat  and  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  sepals,  excepting  a  patch  of 
white  towards  the  base,  which  adds  considerably 
to  the  brightness  of  the  flower.  The  column  is  no 
inconspicuous  part  of  the  flower,  being  large  and 
of  a  deep  glowing  rosy-purple.  This  Epidendrum 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

Anemone  blanda,  which  proves  as  variable  as 
most  plants,  has  been  asleep  longer  than  usual  this 
year.  We  have  many  times  gathered  flowers  shortly 
after  Christmas,  but  this  year  it  was  the  middle  of 
February  before  a  single  flower  opened,  and  only 
now  are  they  making  any  show.  The  intense  purple- 
blue  forms  are  beautifid  and  decided,  but  the  pale 
washed  colours  and  dirty  whites  should  never  have 
been  introduced,  as  unfortunately  they  grow  with 
more  freedom  than  the  good  ones;  at  any  rate  such 
is  our  experience  of  the  former. 

This  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  Anemones.     1 

have  had  it  in  flower  in  the  open  border  all  through 
February.  If  it  was  better  known  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  largely  grown  by  all  lovers  of  the  Ane- 
mone. It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spring-flowering 
plants  we  have.  Grown  in  pots  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
or  in  a  cold  frame,  it  is  invaluable. — T.  B.  Field. 
Stanley  Hall  Gardens,  Bridgnorth,  Salop. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden. — The  winter  has 
not  Ijeen  very  severe  heie,  but  lately  we  had  nearly 
half  a  yard  of  snow.  Iris  histrioides  has  been  in 
flower  for  three  weeks,  and  is  in  full  beauty  just 
now.  It  stands  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
well,  and  is  earlier  than  I.  reticulata  by  at  least 
three  weeks.  The  colour  of  the  large  flowers 
varies  from  pale  to  the  deepest  ultramarine,  and 
the  markings  are  very  pretty.  Its  excellent  quali- 
ties will  make  it  a  first-rate  spring  flowering  bulb. 
There  are  a  pure  white  variety  with  orange  mark- 
ings, and  the  variety  purpurea,  which  is  very 
distinct  and  beautiful.  I.  Bakeriana  also  shows  a 
white  variety.  Galanthus  Fosteri  has  much  im- 
proved under  cultivation  and  is  among  the  earliest 
of  Snowdrops.  A  new  one  with  broad  leaves  from 
the  island  of  Tliasos  seems  1 1  be  a  good  plant,  but 


must  be  judged  when  fully  developed.  Crcccs 
chrysanthus  and  its  variety  blandus  wercfhowins 
some  time  ago.  Helleborus  niger  pumilifolius  and 
H.  n.  Hildebrandi  take  first  rank  among  the  niger 
fcction.  their  flowers  being  large,  of  a  good  white, 
and  a  refined  shape.  Troj  ^olum  Leichtlini  has 
stood  cold  and  snow  very  well,  and  is  growing 
strongly:  it  belongs  to  (he  polyphyllum  section, 
but  the  flowers  are  of  an  orange-yellow.-  MAX 
Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

*.*  Iris  histrioides  is  also  in  bloom  in  the  ojen 
at  Kcw.-Ed. 

Daffodils.— These  are  blooming  early  this  year. 
A  small  clump  of  the  common  wild  Daft'odil  in  tl  e 
garden  here  has  nearly  thirty  flowers  very  far  ad- 
vanced in  bud.  I  expect  some  of  them  will  be  out 
in  two  or  three  days.  Last  year  they  did  not 
bloom  until  the  14lh  of  this  month,  and  the  year 
before  not  a  flower  of  them  opened  until  March  21. 
I  must  sav  that  I  do  not  now  agree  with  the  state- 
ment put"  forward  in  The  Gaeden  about  a  year 
ago,  that  the  earliness  of  the  blooming  of  Daffodils 
depends  upon  their  bulbs  being  well  ripened  during 
the  previous  autumn,  as  last  autumn  with  us  here 
was  miserably  wet  and  cold,  and,  one  would  say, 
most  unfavourable  to  the  jiroper  ripening  of  the 
bulbs.  I  have  often  wondered  why  this  little 
clump  is  so  very  irregular  and  seemingly  capricious 
in  its  date  of  'blooming,  and  having  accepted  the 
explanation  given  in  The  Gaeden,  am  now  sorry 
to  find  myself  as  much  at  sea  as  I  was  before  on 
the  subject.— W.  M.,  Co.  Wexford. 

Coelogyne  cdoratiesima.— Although  one  of 

the  smallest,  this  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  Coelogynes.  It  is  a  native  both  of  the 
mountains  of  Ceylon  and  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 
in  Madras.  It  grows  on  the  branches  of  trees  as 
well  as  on  mossy  rocks,  usually  sloping  away  from 
the  sun.  A  single  patch  will  frequently  cover 
several  feet,  and  it  is  said  in  its  native  country  to 
flower  more  or  less  throughout  the  rainy  season— 
from  May  to  October.  Under  cultivation  it  ap- 
pears to  "flower  earlier ;  at  any  rate  it  is  in  bloom 
now  at  Kew.  It  has  pale  green  pseudo-bulbs 
scarcely  an  inch  high,  bearing  two  lanceolate 
leaves  "about  :^  inches  long.  The  racemes  cany 
from  one  to  three  flowers,  which  are  wholly  pure 
white,  except  on  the  centre  of  the  lip,  which  is 
yellow.  They  have  a  rather  strong  perfume,  which 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  honey.  Growing,  as 
this  species  does,  on  the  summits  of  some  of  the 
highest  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  it  does  not  require 
great  heat  at  any  time  under  cultivation.  Whtn 
m  active  growth"  the  intermediate  house  will  be 
warm  enough,  and  at  other  times  the  cool  house 
will  be  suitable.  It  should  be  grown  in  small  shal- 
low pans  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphag- 
num. 

Doronicums. — In  the  herbaceous  border  the 
Doronicunis  are  among  the  first  showy  flowers_  to 
come  into  bloom  in  early  spring,  and  by  giving 
them  a  little  protection"  they  will  flower  much 
earlier.  I  now  have  pot  plants  in  full  flower, 
and  very  showy  they  are.  The  varieties  I 
grow  are"  D.  caucasicum  and  D.  plantagineum  ex- 
celsum;  the  latter  is  also  known  as  D.  Harpur 
Crewe.  It  is  the  largest  flowering  variety  and  grows 
rather  tall.  Caucasicum  is  the  most  desirable 
where  compact  plants  are  required.  The  Doroni- 
cums will  not  require  much  forcing ;  in  fact,  to  give 
them  much  heat  would  spoil  them.  For  early 
flowering  the  plants  should  be  potted  early  in  the 
autumn  and  stood  out  in  the  open  until  the  old 
foliage  is  well  ripened  off,  or  they  may  remain  fully 
exposed  until  required  for  starting.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable to  attempt  to  start  them  until  January. 
When  taken  indoors  they  should  have  a  light  aiiy 
position  where  thev  can  get  all  available  sun- 
shine and  only  suflScient  fire-heat  to  keep  out  frost ; 
under  these  conditions  they  will  come  on  rapidly. 
Green-fly  is  apt  to  be  troublesome  and  must  be 
kept  in  check,  otherwise  it  will  disfigure  the  blooms. 
Few  plants  may  be  had  in  bloom  early  with  so  little 
trouble  as  the  Doronicums.  The  flowers  also  last 
for  a  considerable  time  both  on  the  plants  and  in 
a  cut  state. — H. 
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BEGONIAS  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
When  Begonias  were  first  used  in  the  flower 
garden  not  so  many  years  ago,  no  one  probably 
ever  contemplated  that  the  experiments  then 
made  would  prove  such  a  success.  Such,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  case,  far  exceeding  the  most 
sanguine  expectations,  until  now,  in  some  well- 
known  g.xrdens.  Begonias  are  annually  planted 
by  the  thousand.  Their  v.alue  as  bedding  plants 
has  probably  never  been  better  exemplitied  than 
during  the  past  season-  one  that  will  be  remem- 
bered for  some  years  to  come  for  its  heavy  and 
continuouji  rainfall  through  the  summer.  In 
such  a  season  the  proverbial  scarlet  and  pink 
Geraniums  were  simply  nowhere  as  compared 
with  the  Begonias  of  the  tuberous-rooted  sec- 
tion. ■  The  tituess  of  so  many  of  the  Bego- 
nias, both  tuberous  and  shrubby,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  flower-garden  ornamentation  has  un- 
doubtedly done  much  towards  rendering  them 
popular.     They  are  of  great  and  essential  ser- 


quitc  in  their  element  during  rainy  weather  ; 
rather  than  spoiling  them  it  appears  to  have  the 
ojiposite  eft'ect,  the  open  flower.s  even  resisting 
the  wet  weather  in  a  remarkable  degree.  A 
few  rains  or  a  storm  put  the  Geraniums  quite 
out  of  order,  and  when  this  state  of  the  weather 
continues  for  a  time  too  much  leaf  growth  is 
made,  the  same  ci:>ndition  also  entailing  more 
labour  in  picking  ofi^  faded  flower-triisses  and 
foliage.  Considering,  therefore,  the  many  su- 
perior qualities  of  the  Begonias,  they  must  alto- 
gether be  considereddecidedacquisitionsfor  floral 
decoration  out  of  doors.  Anotherhighly  important 
point  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  tastes  are  riOt 
towards  the  stifl:"  and  formal  may  be  urged,  viz. , 
the  natural  growth  and  disposition  of  the  flowers 
in  the  case  of  the  Begonia  are  all  in  their 
favour,  with  no  semblance  of  stiflhess  or  for- 
mality. Grouped  together  in  beds,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration,  a  very  fine  efl'ect 
is  produced,  far  more  pleasing  than  that  which 
is  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  stifl'  lines  and 
the  combination  of  plants  that  are  of  quite  a 
distinct  character  from  each  other.  To  suit 
various  tastes  aS'  to  colours  there  should  not  be 


transferred  to  shallow  boxes  and  not  again  be 
disturbed  until  planted  out,  unless  it  is  found 
that  they  are  becoming  overcrowded.  The 
beds  should  be  well  prepared  by  previous  work- 
ing ;  a  heavy,  retentive  soil  is  not  in  their  favour. 
In  my  own  case  I  prefer  to  use  freely  well-decom- 
posed leaf  soil ;  this  appears  to  suit  them  well, 
afi"ording  a  quick  rooting  medium.  Old  Mush- 
room manure  well  worked  into  th.e  soil  is  also 
valuable  when  the  leaf  soil  cannot  lie  had.  The 
soil  should  be  worked  down  more  finely  for  the 
seedling  plants  than  for  those  of  one  or  more 
years'  growth  for  obvious  reasons.  During  the 
first  year  all  that  are  of  inferior  quality  should 
be  discarded  when  lifted,  whilst  tlie  very  finest 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  specially  marked 
for  future  guidance  another  year.  For  the 
second  and  after  seasons'  display  ray  practice 
has  been  to  start  in  a  gentle  heat  early  in 
March  in  boxes,  then  transfer  to  a  cold  frame 
or  pit  early  in  May,  planting  them  out  there- 
in in  sh.allow  soil.  As  to  position,  I  have 
met  with  the  best  success  at  this  junc- 
ture in  a  frame  facing  the  north,  where 
the  plants  made  a  very  free  growth,   being  of 


A  IjLil  ui  tuberous  Begonias. 


vice  in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  but 
their  value  is  even  more  apparent  when  planted 
out.  It  was  quite  time  that  some  thoughts  were 
turned  to  other  sources  than  Geraniums  as  a 
moans  of  supply  for  this  latter  purpose.  In 
the  Begonia  has  been  truly  foinid  a  most 
valuable  acquisition.  Begonias  have  without 
the  slightest  doubt  supplanted  many  thousands 
of  the  Geranium.  This  no  true  lovers  of  beauty 
in  the  flower  garden  will  for  one  moment  re- 
gret. The  fact  is  proverbial  that  no  sooner  do 
the  Geraniums  make  a  good  show  than  the  time  I 
has  arrived  for  taking  cuttings  for  another  sea- 
son's stock,  thus  the  efl'ect  is  prematurely 
spoiled,  the  beds  never  afterwards  again  looking 
so  good  as  before  the  thinning  out  in  taking 
cuttings.  Herein  lies  one  great  point  in  favour 
of  the  Begonias,  and  that  an  all-important  one, 
but  there  is  still  another  point,  or  properly 
speaking  two  ;  these  are  the  amount  of  storage 
room  occupied  by  the  Geraniums  as  compared 
with  the  Begonias,  and  later  on  in  the  spring 
the  additional  labour  incurred  in  potting  and 
watering. 

Taking  one  season  with  another,  the  display 
made  by  the  tuberous  Begonias  is  far  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Geraniums.     The  former  are 


any  difliculty,  for  beds  of  one  or  more  distinct 
colours  may  be  easily  obtained.  In  respect  to 
colours  there  is  a  great  diversity,  from  the 
darkest  scarlets  and  crimsons  to  the  various 
shades  of  rose  and  pink  with  beautiful  tints  of 
yellow  and  orange  ;  also  white  and  blush-col- 
oured kinds.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  to 
see  Beg(jnias  mixed  in  two  or  three  shades 
rather  than  have  a  mass  of  one  colour,  which 
latter  makes  a  good  show,  it  is  true,  but  does 
ncjt  impart  so  much  real  efl'ect  as  in  the  former 
instance. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Begonias,  both  tuber- 
ous and  shrubby,  for  bedding  out  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  considered  a  difficult  matter.  If  pots 
are  scarce,  none  need  bo  used  for  the  tuberous 
section  from  the  time  of  pricking  oft"  the  seed- 
lings from  the  pans.  From  that  time  onwards 
boxes  may  very  well  be  employed  instead  ;  in 
fact  I  prefer  them,  for  the  reason  that  less 
watering  is  required  where  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  soil,  even  though  each  plant  may  not 
have  a  greater  proportion  in  this  respect  than 
when  in  a  pot.  Seedlings  raised  now  will  make 
nice  plants  for  turning  out  early  in  .Tune.  In 
my  own  case  they  are  just  pricked  ofl'into  pans; 
from   these   they   will   when   large    enough   be 


good  size  for  planting  out  the  first  week  in 
June.  The  beds  require  to  be  sui  faced  with 
either  a  dwarf  growing  kind  of  plant  or  with 
cocoa  fibre.  Of  the  former  I  have  used  suc- 
cessfully the  dwarf  hardy  Sedums,  as  S.  acre  and 
S.  glaucum,  also  Mesembryanthemum  cordi- 
folium  variegatum.  These  all  tend  to  keep 
the  soil  cool  and  moist,  therefore  more  congenial 
for  the  Begonias.  When,  however,  they  are 
planted  thickly  together,  I  should  prefer  the 
fibre,  which  will  soon  be  covered  from  sight  by 
the  foliage.  When  Begonias,  mere  particularly 
the  tuberous  ones,  are  planted  in  positions 
where  they  are  likely  to  sufl'er  from  drought, 
they  will  require  a  good  supply  of  water.  They 
should  always  be  kept  moist  at  the  root  (what 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  Calceolarias  when 
bedded  out  does  also  with  the  Begonia) ;  they 
cannot  endure  drought.  Damping  the  beds 
overhead  as  the  sun  leaves  them  in  the  after 
part  of  the  day  when  the  weather  is  dry  and 
warm  will  greatly  refresh  them.  When  lifted, 
the  tuberous  varieties  require  some  careful  at- 
tention so  as  to  prevent  the  decaying  stems  from 
inqjarting  any  ill  effects  to  the  tubers.  This  is 
easily  done  if  care  is  not  taken.  I  prefer  to 
remove   the-.s   stems   as   soon    as   thfy   can  l.)C 
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twisted  out  without  any  trouble.  Some  growers 
and  lai-go  ones  too  expose  the  tubers  in  a  light, 
dry  and  airy  liouse  until  these  stems  are  quite 
dried  up ;  this  no  doubt  is  a  very  good  plan,  but 
it  requires  room  to  do  it.  Later  on  the  bulbs 
■wlien  quite  at  rest  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  phace 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist,  but  where  frost 
cannot  reach  them,  being  stored  in  either  cocoa 
fibre  or  silver  sand  in  shallow  boxes  until  again 
required  for  starting.  I  decidedly  prefer  those 
with  single  flowers  to  the  vei-y  best  of  tlie  double.-; 
for  planting  out  ;  the  flowers  of  the  latter  are 
much  too  lieavy. 

The  shrubby  kinds  that  are  used  for  bedding 
should  be  propagated  earlier  in  the  spring  and 
grown  on  in  pots,  being  turned  out  therefrom 
into  the  beds  about  the  same  time  as  the  others. 
These  will  thrive  better  in  a  rather  warmer 
position  than  that  given  to  the  other  section, 
whilst  tliey  are  not  so  susceptible  to  drought. 
Of  this  type  B.  ascotensis  is  one  of  the  best,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  liardiest,  being  also  a  free 
bloomer,  but  of  rather  tall  growth.  Plants  of 
this  Begonia  look  well  when  planted  i-ather 
thinly  with  a  carpeting  of  something  light 
between  them.  I  have  not  thus  far  tried  B. 
sempevflorens  or  its  varieties,  but  I  am  dispo.sed 
to  tliink  tliey  would  bs  (juite  as  suitable  to  the 
flower  garden  as  the  foregoing.  Another  good 
kind  is  Princess  Beatrice,  a  semi-tuberous 
variety  wliicli  should  be  propagated  by  division 
rather  than  cuttings,  which  will  strike,  it  is 
true,  but  make  leggy  plants.  This  variety  does 
well  in  an  open  position,  flowering  most  pro- 
fusely, being  also  of  compact  habit.  Tliis  and 
B.  ascotensis  would  make  a  very  good  mixture. 

Grower. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
W.VLL  PLANTS. — In  the  occasional  notes  on  Chi- 
monanthiLS,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
reference  to  more  than  the  one  variety,  and  should 
infer,  therefore,  that  only  fragrans  is  at  all  com- 
mon. Here  we  have  fragrans  on  a  west,  and 
grandlflorus  on  a  south-east  wall.  The  latter  has 
considerably  the  larger  flower,  with  a  yellow  shade 
in  the  petals  ;  it  is  also  the  stronger  grower  of  the 
two.  Some  relics  of  a  bygone  time  have  disap- 
p3ared  this  winter  from  the  flower  garden  walls  in 
the  shape  of  mighty  limbs  of  Wistaria  sinensis  50 
feet  long  and  quite  3  inches  in  girth  close  up  to 
the  stem.  iSome  ten  years  ago  I  found  these  old 
branches  much  decayed  and  took  the  precaution  to 
gradually  furnish  the  wall  with  young  growths. 
The  tree,  which  now  enters  on  a  new  lease  of  life 
with  its  new  branches,  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
in  England.  The  evidences  of  the  planting  of  a 
past  generation  are  also  apparent  on  other  parts 
of  th3  old  walls,  in  the  shape  of  the  Judas  Tree, 
Benthamia  japonica,  the  evergreen  Magnolias  and 
tha  like.  This  Benthamia  must  not  be  confounded 
with  fragifera,  often  favourably  noticed  in  the 
pages  of  The  Garden.  There  is  nothmg  in  ja- 
ponica to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  planter, 
the  flower  being  most  insignificant,  and  tlie  tree 
itself  remarkable  only  for  the  extreme  hardness  of 
its  wood.  There  are,  in  fact,  few  woods,  eitlier 
native  or  exotic,  to  vie  with  it  in  this  particular  ; 
the  ripened  base  of  annual  shoots,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  branches,  will  quickly  turn  the  edge  of 
any  knife  as  effect  aally  as  cutting  at  a  bit  of  stone. 
Interesting  only  on  account  of  age  and  rarity,  tliis 
and  other  plants  that  were  used  for  walls  in  the  past 
generation  are  not  to  be  compared  for  effective  dis- 
play with  the  subjects  that  commend  themselves  for  a 
similar  purpose  to  modern  tastes,  and  which  are  re- 
presented by  such  things  as  the  Cydonias,  the  best 
of  the  Honeysuckles  and  Spirreas,  the  Ceanothus 
and  the  good  wall  Roses.  On  a  favourable  aspect 
the  first-named  take  rank  among  the  earliest  of 
garden  flowers,  and  I  notice  on  the  white  and  flesh 
CDloured  varieties  the  buds  are  on  the  point  of 
bursting.  Like  all  members  of  the  family,  they  revel 
ia   a  loamy  soil,  and    one    or   two   planted  hero 


under  such  conditions  make  tremendous  annual 
growth,  and  would  apparently  quickly  cover  a  very 
long  stretch  of  wall.  Writing  of  wall  plants  calls 
to  mind  a  curious  experience  with  Homere  Rose. 
There  is  an  old  plant  on  a  south-east  wall,  in  ordi- 
nary garden  soil,  from  which  we  annually  secure  a 
splendid  lot  of  blooms,  better,  in  fact,  than  any 
obtained  under  glass,  and  when  a  west  wall  was 
[ilanted  ^vith  climbers  in  variety,  I  put  in  Homere 
among  them.  The  result  is  not  satisfactory,  as  I 
have  not  as  yet  obtained  a  perfect  flower,  the  plant 
h  iving  pro  luced  nothing  but  monstrosities.  Mare- 
chal  Niel  is  not  a  success  out  of  doors  here.  I 
have  tried  it  in  two  or  three  different  situations, 
but  the  result  is  invariably  the  same.  Four  of  the 
best  we  have  on  walls,  the  most  serviceable  and 
reliable,  are  the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Lamarque, 
Safrano  and  Mme.  Plantier.  There  is  certainly  no 
better  all-round  Rose  for  the  purpose  than  Gloire 
de  Dijon.  It  does  wonderfully  well  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  many  a  cottage  front  and  side  are 
in  early  summer  simply  covered  with  splendid 
flowers.  I  should  like  to  throw  in  a  good  word  for 
Malmaison ;  its  season  enhances  its  value,  and  in 
a  recess  on  a  west  wall  we  get  flowers  lite  and 
good. 

Daffodils. — The  periodical  announcement  from 
the  best  houses  as  to  the  large  stock  of  cheap  Daf- 
fodils for  general  outdoor  planting  shows  the  grow- 
ing taste  for  these  already  popular  flowers.  The 
amount  of  wet  in  1S91  up  till  quite  late  in  the 
season  was  probably  conducive  to  the  early  start 
made  by  many  varieties  out  of  doors,  and  I  thought 
we  should  have  a  very  early  season,  but  such 
weather  as  we  have  had  during  February  (on 
one  occasion  20°  of  frost)  will  stop  all  growth 
for  a  time.  Daffodils  have  entered  very  largely 
into  the  Easter  church  decorations  of  late  years, 
and  I  should  not  like  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
the  number  of  flowers  of  the  incomparabilis  section 
that  were  used  last  season  in  the  chancel  of  a 
church  that  came  under  my  notice.  A  cross  of  huge 
dimensions  was  composed  of  tastefully  arranged 
bunches  on  a  groundwork  of  Cryptomcria  elegans 
foliage  ;  small  troughs  had  been  provided  for  the 
rails  and  various  places  on  the  choir  stalls,  which, 
filled  in  the  first  place  with  Isolepis  gracilis,  were 
afterwards  studded  over  with  Daffodil  flowers  and 
foliage  ;  which  also  arose  as  from  a  natural  carpet 
from" beds  of  Moss  in  the  chancel  windows.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  flowers  employed  were  the  sul- 
phur-shaded varieties  more  or  less  pronounced  of 
the  Star  Narcissi,  and  the  effect,  as  a  whole,  was  a 
■■  harmony  in  soft  yellow "  not  to  be  surpassed. 
Any  mention  of  the  Daffodil  brings  to  mind  the 
unfortunate  experience  with  ba.sal  rot  lately 
chronicled.  Has  any  grower  noticed  signs  of  it  in 
any  hybrids  ?  From  all  I  can  gather,  it  is  confined 
entirely  to  collected  varieties. 

Claremont.  E.  BuERELL. 


Primulas  at  Abinger  Hall.— Of  these  there 
is  a  good  collection,  especially  growing  round  the 
edge  of  a  pond,  where  rosea,  denticulata,  flori- 
bunda  and  others  seem  to  thrive  remarkably  well. 
On  the  rockwork,  which  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, there  are  many  forms  that  seem  to  luxuriate 
in  the  sandy  soil  of  this  Surrey  habitat.  A  very 
charming  form,  practically  of  our  vulgaris,  is  a 
plum-mauve-coloured  variety  brought  from  Moimt 
Olympus.  In  one  of  the  houses  Primula  erosa 
is  flowering  freely.  It  very  much  resembles  P. 
sootica,  but  is  less  mealy.  Wild  and  garden  Prim- 
roses, especially  of  the  Polyanthus  form,  thrive 
remarkably  well. — D. 

Centaurea  candidissima.— Like  "J.  C.  T," 
I  find  this  plant  very  useful  in  the  flower  garden, 
and  it  is  generally  much  admired.  Last  year,  both 
as  an  edging  around  bold  masses  of  Salvia  patens 
and  interspersed  with  Lobelia  Firefly,  a  simple  but 
pleasing  association  was  the  result.  As  regards 
striking  cuttings,  however,  my  practice  has  been 
very  different  from  that  detailed  by  "J.  C.  T."  in 
The  Gakden,  February  13  (p.  110);  Not  only  are 
cuttings  "impatient  of  a  close,  moist  atmosphere," 
but  also  of  water.  If  a  large  batch  were  inserted 
and  treated   in   the   usual  way  for  cuttings,  the 


probability  is  that  the  majority  would  rot,  for  the 
woolly  tomentum  covering  leaf  and  stalk  retains  so 
much  moisture.  I  usually  take  off  the  cuttings 
early  in  September,  selecting  those  of  medium 
strength  and  detaching  them  from  the  plant  by 
bending  them  downwards.  They  are  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots  and  plunged  in  fibre  In  a 
frame,  being  then  well  watered  through  a  pot  with 
a  rose  attached.  They  receive  no  shading  of 
any  kind,  nor  more  water  until  so  dry  as  to  make 
it  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  it  is  given  care- 
fully, so  as  to  avoid  wetting  the  crowns.  A 
good  strike  is  the  invariable  residt,  and  when 
once  the  cuttings  are  struck  they  give  little 
more  trouble,  for  glass  shelter  is  all  they  need.  No 
amount  of  frost  appears  to  injure  them  so  long  as 
they  are  dry.  Last  year  I  left  some  plants  out  on 
purpose  to  test  their  hardiness,  and  they  survived 
2.5°  of  frost  with  snow  around  them.  When  the 
snow  melted,  they  rotted  from  excess  of  moisture. 
—A.  H.         

HARDY  HYBRID  KNIPHOFIAS. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  >Smith,  "A.  H.," 
and  Mr.  Tallack  for  their  kindness  in  commu- 
nicating their  oljservations  about  the  hardiness 
of  Flame  Flowers.  Answering  the  questions 
addressed  by  *' A.  H. ,"  I  may  observe  tliat  the 
plants  in  Haarlem,  after  the  leaves  liad  been 
cut  oft',  were  covered  with  rotten  leaves  about  8 
inclies  thick,  upon  wliicli  a  tier  of  ruslies  was 
placed,  about  2  inches  tliick,  to  prevent  the 
leaves  blowing  away.  Tlie  greatest  amount  of 
frost  they  had  to  endure  was  30^  Falir.  These 
particulars,  however,  cannot  be  useful  to  culti- 
vators in  places  like  Newry  and  Suffolk. 
Everyone  knows  that  all  observations  on  hardi- 
ness are  of  relative  value  only,  and  the  ditt'erent 
communications  on  p.  138  prove  that  general 
rules  in  such  matters  cannot  be  given,  as  the 
forms  of  K.  Leichtlini  at  Newry  passed  through 
the  severe  winter  of  1890  safely,  whilst  they 
seem  to  have  suflered  in  Suflblk.  Therefore, 
it  will  be  more  useful  to  compare  tlie  hardiness 
of  tlie  newer  hybrids  with  that  of  the  old  repre- 
sentatives of  the  genus.  In  my  first  note  I 
observed  tliat  we  had  planted  most  of  the  hybrid 
Kniphofias  in  the  same  situation  as  the  old 
aloides,  and  an  enumeration  was  given  of  those 
liybrids  wdiich,  under  tliis  treatment,  in  no  way 
were  damaged  by  frosts.  From  this  it  follows 
tliat  tile  indicated  hybrids  are  as  hardy  as 
aloides,  and  tliis  statement  may  interest  those 
who  wisli  to  try  tliem.  In  places  where  aloides 
stands  the  winter  even  unprotected,  the  hybrids 
will  probably  do  the  same.  In  addition  to  the 
above  an  abridgment  of  the  main  characters  of 
the  newer  hybrids  may  be  useful,  as  they  are 
apparently  unknown.  Phtenix  was  spoken  of  as  a 
valuable  relative  to  the  Abyssinian  coniosa, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  happily  is  not 
likely  to  become  extinct,  as  I  supposed.  How- 
ever, for  Haarlem  gardens  Pluenix  is  more 
useful  than  its  parent,  wliich  was  killed,  wliilst 
the  hybrid  in  no  way  was  harmed,  though 
planted  in  the  same  bed.  Most  of  the  other 
hybrids  are  more  related  to  the  South  African 
than  to  the  Abyssinian  species,  but  they  are  quite 
distinct.  Tlieir  colours  vary  from  a  fiery  scar- 
let to  a  most  delicate  pale  yellow. 

Pfitzeri  has  flower-heads  of  a  dark  carmine 
shade,  changing  to  yellow  and  salmony  rose.  John 
Benary  has  amaranth-carmine-coloured  flowers, 
shaded  with  orange  and  lilac.  In  the  form  H.  C'an- 
nell  the  colour  changes  from  cinnabar  to  orange- 
yellow.  Max  Leichtlin  is  a  dwarf  and  free- 
flowering  varietj'  with  large  heads  of  a  ver- 
milion shade.  Victor  Lemoine  has  flowers  of 
a  dark  coral-red  colour,  changing  to  fiery  cin- 
nabar. The  hybrid  Franz  Buchner  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  at  Amsterdam  last  year.  It 
has  large  heads  of  brilliant  orange-yellow  flowers. 
Otto  Mann  is  a  very  robust  grower  with  orange 
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flower  -  heads,  afterwards  cban,t:injr  to  reddish 
orange.  The  above  were  sent  oat  by  II.  Pfitzer.  of 
Stuttgart,  wliilst  the  following  are  seedlings  raised 
by  M.  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden. 

Salmonea  is  an  early  flowering  form,  with  stems 
of  about  6  feet  and  large  heads  of  pretty  salmon- 
coloured  flowers.  Jlatador  has  large,  well-formed 
flower-heads  of  a  lovely  red  shade  with  yellow 
rims.  Meteor  is  a  noble  form,  with  distinct  flowers 
of  a  bright  yellow  shade.  Sirins  resembles  Sal- 
monea in  some  respects,  and  has  apricot-orange- 
coloured  flower-heads.  Clotho  is  an  early  bloom- 
ing variety,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  a  uni- 
form scarlet-crimson,  shaded  by  a  glancous  bloom. 
Lachesis,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  extremely  fine  hy- 
brid, the  stems  attaining  a  height  of  about  7  feet. 
The  large  flower-heads  are  of  a  most  beautiful 
dazzling  golden  yellow.  It  is  doubtless  the  best 
of  those  enumerated  above. 

There  are  still  several  other  valuable  hybrids 
deserving  attention,  but  as  I  have  no  experi- 
ence as  to  their  hardiness,  I  cannot  give  parti- 
culars about  them  here. 

Erxst  H.  Krelage. 


P0LYG0NATUM3. 


(sOtOlIOy's   SEAL.) 

Of  this  highly  interesting  genus  there  are  at 
present  something  like  twenty-three  species 
known  to  botanists.  Tliese  are  distributed 
chiefly  in  the  north  temperate  regions  of  the 
Himalayas,  America,  Japan,  China,  and  Europe, 
and  with  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions  will  be 
found  quite  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the 
rigours  even  of  an  English  winter.  There  are 
nine  distinct  species  known  to  us  in  cultivation, 
and  perhaps  as  many  varieties,  and  although 
there  is  a  great  similarity  amongst  them  in 
habit,  ifcc. ,  all  have  distinct  and  well-defined 
characteristics  which  mark  their  value  as  garden 
plants.  From  early  summer  until  late  autumn 
some  one  of  the  species  wUl  be  found  in  flower, 
and  this  in  a  few  of  the  species  is  followed  by 
fruit  of  a  highly  decorative  nature.  Most  of 
the  species  are  marked  by  elegantly  arching 
flower-stems,  which  with  the  wealth  of  bright 
green  foliage  and  drooping  bunches  of  greenish 
white  flowers  are  indispensable  in  outdoor  gar- 
dening. They  thrive  well  in  almost  any  posi- 
tion in  rich  sandy  soil,  and  will  be  aU  the  better 
for  an  occasional  liberal  dressing  of  leaf  so'l. 
It  is  in  shady  nooks  in  the  rockery,  under  the 
shade  of  deciduous  trees,  in  the  wild  garden, 
&c. ,  however,  where  they  do  best  and  are  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  latter  garden 
they  should  be  abundantly  grown,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  are  propagated  would  soon  en- 
able the  grower  to  form  whole  groves,  which 
would  be  a  liighly  delightful,  though  by  no 
means  a  novel,  feature  in  English  woods.  Tliey 
are  propagated  with  facUity  by  the  seeds  or 
berries,  which,  sown  as  soon  as  gathered  in 
autumn,  germinate  in  early  spring.  The  creep- 
ing root-stocks  may  also  be  divided  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  in  good  soil  soon  form  nice  tufts.  A 
few  of  the  species  are  also  in  much  request  for 
forcing  for  early  spring  use  in  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatoiy  ;  these  are  generally  imported 
instead  of  being  grown  at  home,  as  they  might 
well  be,  and  which  I  have  little  doubt  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  It  simply 
requires  singling  out  good  crowns  and  growing 
them  in  rich  loamy  soO,  lifting  and  potting  when 
required. 

Besides  the  following  which  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, desirable  species  not  introduced  are  P. 
falcatum,  Maxiraowiczi,  brevistyluni,  polyan- 
themum,  nervulosum,  macropodum,  Hookeri, 
geminiflorum,  Griffith!,  Cathcarti,  Sewerzowi, 
and  sibiricum : — 


P.  BrKLiiKi'M. — A  very  pretty  and  cxtreraoly  use- 
ful species  from  the  wooded  hillsides  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Florida.  It  is  of  a  slender, 
graceful  growth,  the  arching  stems  1  foot  to  3  feet 
in  height,  with  oval,  narrow,  alternate  leaves, 
usually  very  narrow  at  the  base,  and  fiiom  2  inches 
to  4  inches  long,  hairy  on  the  under  side.  The 
small  flower-stems  or  pedicels  are  jointed  near  the 
base  of  the  flowers,  which  are  greenish  white,  two 
or  three  together  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  P. 
pubescens,  P.  hirtuni,  and  P.  canaliculatum  are 
synonyms.  P.  angustifolium  is  a  form  with  narrow 
lance-shaped  leaves,  and  P.  parviflorum  is  a  form 
with  small  glabrous  leaves. 

P.  JAP0Slct3i. — A  comparatively  rare  and  dis- 
tinct species,  native  of  Japan,  and  perfectly  hardy 
in  t'.iis  country.  It  is  a  decided  acquisition,  both 
on  account  of  its  distinct  habit  of  growth  and  also 
its  flowering  in  early  April.  It  grows  about  2  feet 
in  height,  the  leaves  oblong,  pointed,  alternate, 
and  of  a  very  firm  leathery  texture.  The  flowers 
are  larger  than  in  the  abave,  white,  tinged  purplish. 
It  has  been  in  cultivation  for  some  years  now,  and 
stands  our  hardest  winters  without  damage. 

P.  LATiFOLirM,  the  old  Convallaria  latifolia  or 
broad-leaved  Solomon's  Seal,  seems  to  be  about  in- 
termediate between  P.  multiflorum  and  P.  offici- 
nale. It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Austria,  Tauria,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Syke's  Wood,  near  Ingleton,  Yorkshire.  A  fine 
robust  species,  the  stems  being  from  2J  feet  to  4 
feet  high,  arching,  the  leaves  alternate,  oblong, 
and  always  bright  green.  Flowers  large,  two  to 
five  in  a  bunch  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  of  a 
greenish  white,  expanding  in  July. 

P.   LATIFOLITTM   VAE.   COMMUTATrM  is  P.  gigan- 

tenm  and  P,  Thunbergi  of  some  gardens,  and  differs 
from  the  above  in  being  glabrous  throughout,  with 
a  flower-stem  2  feet  to  7  feet  in  height,  broad,  oval 
leaves,  and  larger  white  flowers,  three  to  ten  in  a 
bunch.  There  is  a  double  form  of  both  this  and 
the  above,  but  they  are  rarely  seen  now.  Native  of 
New  England  to  Winnipeg,  Missouri  and  Virginia. 

P.  iirxTiFLOBUM.— This  is  the  common  Solomons 
Seal.  David's  Harp,  or  Lady's  Seal,  and  is  the  most 
widely  grown  of  all  the  species  in  cultivation.  It 
grows  from  2  feet  to  :i  feet  high,  the  leaves  oblong, 
alternate,  with  narrow  base,  bright  glaucous  green, 
and  distinctly  veined.  The  flowers  are  large, 
nearly  pure  white,  one  to  five  in  a  bunch  in  the 
axils  of  all  the  leaves.  It  is  a  very  robust  and  free- 
growing  species,  its  arching  stems  and  abundance 
of  drooping  white  flowers  being  very  attractive. 
There  are  several  garden  varieties,  notably  a  double- 
flowered  one,  and  one  in  which  the  leaves  are  dis- 
tinctly and  prettily  variegated.  P.  Broteri  is  a 
variety  v\ith  much  larger  flowers  ;  P.  bracteatum,  a 
form  in  which  the  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  flowers 
are  well  developed,  and  P.  intermedium  is  inter- 
mediate, and  may  be  a  hybrid  between  P.  multi- 
florum and  P.  oflncinale.  Natives  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  Japan,  Siberia,  &c.,  flowering  through- 
out the  summer. 

P.  OFFICIXALE.— Widely  distributed  in  woods  in 
England :  similar  to  P.  multiflorum,  but  smaller :  the 
stems  distinctly  angular  on  the  upper  parts:  the 
leaves  thicker  and  more  clasping  at  the  base,  and 
mostly  differing  in  having  invariably  one,  rarely 
two  or  more  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  :  the 
flowers  white,  larger,  and  with  shorter  and  broader 
teeth.  Also  found  in  Siberia  and  the  Himalayas. 
It  is  Convallaria  Polygonatum  of  Linnasus  and  C. 
uniflora  of  Miller's  Dictionary. 

P.  OPPOSiTiFOt-ilTM. — A  charming  species  con- 
fined to  temperate  regions  of  the  Himalayas 
(Nepaul,  Assam,  Sikkim)  and  perfectly  hardy,  al- 
though usually  given  as  a  greenhouse  species.  It 
wiU  doubtless  do  best  in  a  sheltered  spot,  but 
even  in  the  open  it  has  given  me  no  trouble  what- 
ever. It  is  a  very  desirable  plant  for  shady  spots 
on  the  rockery,  the  habit  airy  and  graceful,  and 
the  flowers  produced  late  in  summer.  It  grows 
2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  leaves  oblong,  bright 
glossy  green.  The  flowers,  white,  marked  with 
reddish  lines  and  dots,  are  botne  in  bunches  of 


from   six  to  ten  in   the  axils  on  both  sides.     The 
fruit  is  red  when  ripe. 

P.  PUXCTATni.— Another  beautiful  species  from 
the  temperate  Himalayas,  where  it  is  found  at 
altitudes  of  7000  feet  to  11,000  feet,  and  conse- 
quently perfectly  hardy  in  ourgardens.  The  leaves 
in  this  species  are  alternate,  in  which  respect  it 
diflfers  widely  from  the  above  plant.  It  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 2  feet  in  height,  the  stem  angular,  and  the 
hard  leathery  leaves  narrowly  oblong.  Flowers 
white,  with  lilac  dots,  two  to  three  iii  a  bunch. 
There  appears  also  to  be  a  form  with  opposite 
leaves,  which  must  be  very  nearly  allied  to  P.  op- 
positifolium.     Flowers  in  late  summer. 

P.  EOSEUII. — A  handsome  little  plant  allied  to  P. 
verticillatum.  It  was  first  sent  to  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  by  Bunge,  and  is  doubtless  the  plant 
described  in  "  Flora  Eossica."  It  appears  to  vary 
considerably  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  leaves 
in  their  being  more  or  less  whorled,  and  also  in 
the  size  of  its  flowers.  It  grows  2  feet  to  3  feet 
in  height,  the  leaves  narrow,  linear,  opposite,  or  in 
whorls  of  three  or  more.  The  flowers  in  pairs  in 
the  axOs  of  the  leaves,  clear  rose  coloured,  are  very 
effective  amongst  the  narrow  green  foliage.  Native 
of  Central  Siberia,  Altai,  at  the  river  Kurtsch, 
SoDgaria,  &:c. 

P.  VEP.TiciLLATtTi.— An  elegant  species  dis- 
tributed over  the  temperate  Himalayas,  and  pretty 
general  in  the  northern  hemisphere. "  It  was  fonnd 
in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1792,  and  appears  to 
have  been  cultivated  by  John  Tradescant,  Jun.,  as 
early  as  1656.  It  grows  2  feet  to  3  feet  high  under 
cultivation,  the  leaves  four  to  eight  in  a  whorl, 
narrow.  The  flowers,  two  to  three  in  a  bunch  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  greenish  white,  smaller 
than  those  of  P.  multiflorum.  The  fruits  are  red 
when  ripe.     It  flowers  in  June.  D.  K. 


A'ERBENAS. 
It  is  such  an  tnusual  thing  now  to  see  a  good 
stock  of  Verbenas  in  any  garden,  that  I  was  sur- 
prised indeed  to  find  on  the  back  shelf  and  near 
the  glass  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  at  Abinger 
Hall  the  other  day  a  score  at  least  of  6-inch  pots 
all  full  of  a  fine-rooted  stock  of  cuttings  of  various 
kinds  put  in  last  autumn.  From  such  a  stock  it 
would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  obtain  over  1000 
plants  during  the  next  few  weeks.  But  greater 
still  was  my  surprise  on  learning  that  amongst 
these  varieties  were  found  some  of  the  iden- 
tical ones  that  used  to  be  so  popular  and  so 
widely  grown  for  bedding  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  There  are  not  a  few  of  the  readers  of  The 
Garden-  who  still  have  in  kindly  remembrance 
Defiance  Scarlet,  Purple  King.  General  Simpson, 
Ariosto,  Sec,  and  these  were  found  in  the  Abinger 
Hall  collection.  We  employ  the  Verbena  but  in- 
differently now  for  the  production  of  masses  of 
colour,  although  few  p'ants,  perhaps,  ever  gave 
greater  satisfaction  in  that  way.  Dmingthe 
past  few  years  there  has  been  something  of  a 
revival  in  favour  of  Verbenas,  but  chiefly  from 
seed,  which  is  cheap,  and  produces  flowers 
fairly  true  to  colour  of  varieties.  Being  sown 
in  the  spring  renders  winter  storing  of  plants 
unnecessary.  From  seedlings  there  is  no  assured 
certainty  as  to  what  style  or  form  of  plant  will 
come,  and  therefore  seedlings  are  not  always 
a  success,  but  plants  which  have  been  pro- 
duced from  cuttings  put  in  early  in  the  autumn 
from  stout  young  tops  can  alwav"S  be  trusted  to 
reproduce  their  kind  absolutely.  That,  at  least, 
is  the  gain  which  results  from  propagation  by 
cuttings.  WTiere  Verbenas  are  grown  largely 
for  flower-production  it  is  well  to  have  just  a 
few  plants  of  each  variety  put  out  in  some  place 
where  they  can  be  cut  over  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  then  in  September  they  will  throw 
plenty  of  stout  young  tops  to  take  off  as  cuttings. 
These  inserted  at  the  rate  of  about  eighteen  in  a 
6-inch  pot  in  sandy  soil,  well  watered  and  stood 
in  a  close  frame  or  where  they  can  have  a  little 
bottom-heat,  will  soon  make  roots  and  a  stock  of 
established  plants  is  readily  obtained.  A  top  shelf 
near  the  glass  is  the  best  of  all  places  in  which  to 
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store  Verbenas  during  the  winter.  They  simply 
need  to  be  ke]5t  from  frost  and  not  too  dry  at  the 
roots.  New  growth  is  not  desirable  until  towards 
the  month  of"  March,  when  fresh  young  tops  will 
make  a  further  stock  of  cuttings,  as  these  struck 
in  the  spring  fairly  early  make  the  best  of  bedding 
or  pot  plants.  If  the  only  use  of  Verbena  blooms 
was  to  set  them  up  in  bunches  for  exhibition,  as 
occasionally  seen,  the  sacrifice  of  habit  to  size  of 
truss  would  be  justified.  In  a  cut  state  Verbena 
flowers  are  not  of  great  endurance,  but  they  stand 
for  a  long  time  as  growing,  because  the  liips  open 
gradually.  The  richest  piece  of  colour  1  saw  in 
the  gardens  at  Hampton  Court  was  made  by  a 
small  patch  of  a  bright  crimson-scarlet  A'erbona 
last  summer.  A.  D. 


CARNATIONS  FROM  SEED. 
Whilst  it  is  possible  to  obtain  very  good  imported 
Carnation  seed  at  comparatively  low  prices,  it  is 
folly  for  anyone  fond  of  these  beautiful  flowers  to 
refrain  from  having  a  good  stock  of  plants  in  their 
gardens.  If  seed  be  sown  early  in  the  autumn  and 
the  plants  wintered  in  a  frame,  they  will  go  out 
in  April  and  form  very  stout  clumps,  producing 
literally  dozens  of  stems  and  scores  of  flowers  the 
second  year.  But  in  such  cases  the  jjla.nts  habitu- 
ally expend  their  forces  so  much  in  the  production 
of  bloom,  that  too  often  very  little  of  layering 
grass  results.  If  grown  simply  to  bloom  as  seed- 
lings and  then  to  be  thrown  away,  the  plan  is  a 
good  one,  for  the  flower-produce  is  often  wonder- 
ful. When,  however,  it  is  <lesired  to  perpetuate 
stock  of  the  best  by  means  of  layers,  it  is  wisest 
then  to  sow  seed  in  the  spring,  and  now  is  an 
excellent  time  to  sow.  Few  hardy  plants  come  so 
freely  from  seed  sown  out  in  the  open  ground,  but 
it  is  best  in  that  case  not  to  sow  until  the  end  of 
April.  In  the  case  of  very  small  quantities  or 
packets,  especially  of  such  as  are  purchased  in 
colours,  it  is  better  to  sow  in  shallow  pans  and 
stand  them  near  the  glass  in  a  frame  until  the 
seedlings  are  well  in  leaf.  Then  the  pans  may  be 
l^laced  in  a  sheltered  place  outdoors  where  the 
seedlings  will  harden,  and  during  May  be  planted 
out  where  eventually  they  are  to  bloom.  A  batch 
of  seedlings  gives  naturally  many  that  are  indifl^e- 
r;nt  in  rpiality,  but,  except  the  singles,  all  are  good 
enough  to  furnish  flowers  for  cutting.  It  but 
one  -  third  of  the  plants  from  such  a  batch 
give  fair  quality,  the  result  is  not  to  bo  de- 
spised, as  each  one  may  give  several  layers, 
and  these  well  rooted  will  create  a  fine  stock  of 
plants  in  the  following  year.  A  dozen  of  such 
plants  purchased  from  a  florist  would  probably 
cost  as  much  as  the  seed  did  which  at  the  first 
gave  upwards  of  10;>  plants.  Every  year  some 
seedlings  should  be  raised,  because  there  is  almost 
assurer!  certainty  of  securing  a  constant  stock  of 
plants  ia  that  way,  whilst  those  increased  from 
lavers  arc  always  subject  to  some  sort  of  infirmity. 
The  grower  of  Carnations  fcu'  exhibition  would  not 
regard  the  imported  strains  with  any  favour,  but 
those  who  want  flowers,  many  of  thera  deliciously 
perfumed,  would  find  more  of  bloom  f i-om  a  score 
of  strong  seedlings  than  from  HID  larger  i-ooted 
plants.  The  florist  wants  size  and  quality  in  his 
flowers  ;  the  other  wants  abundance  of  bloom,  and 
that  is  best  found  in  the  seedling  plants.  I  have  ob- 
tained from  French  seed  some  exceedingly  beautiful 
things.  That  charming  rosy-salmon  variety  Fair 
Maid,  which  has  done  so  well  at  Chiswick,  came  from 
a  sowing  of  French  seed,  and  it  is  wonderfully  pro- 
fuse in  blooming.  When  one  such  goorl  thing  can 
be  got  from  a  batch  of  seedlings,  plenty  of  others 
can  be  had.  Could  we  often  have  dry  summers, 
home-produced  seed  of  our  best  hardy  strains 
might  be  plentiful  enough.  As  a  rule,  however,  we 
get  an  outdoor  Carnation  seed  season  about  once 
in  five  or  six  years,  for  much  rainfall  at  the  time 
of  blooming,  howsoever  good  for  the  plants,  is 
most  harmful  to  the  flowers,  and  destroys  the 
fertile  organs  in  a  wholesale  way,  so  that  seed  is 
seldom  obtained.  A. 


Hardiness  of  Tritomas. — It  seems  to  me  tli.at 
the  u:o^t  \aluablo  [iccL'of  information  brought  out 


by  the  discussion  on  the  above-named  subject  is 
that  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  Smith  in  his  communication 
which  appeared  in  The  Garden,  February  1:5  (p. 
i:!s).  Mr.  Smith  there  states  that  it  is  his  practice 
to  plant  deeply,  so  that  the  crowns  are  7  inches  or 
8  inches  below  the  surface,  and  I  think  it  is  feasible 
that  this  practice  if  generally  adopted  would  mean 
the  salvation  of  many  plants.  A  few  inches  of 
soil  are  wonderfully  protective,  and  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  at  that  "depth  the  crowns  of  these  Torch 
Lilies  might  survive  a  frost  that  would  convert 
them  to  pulp  if  they  were  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  Loss  of  foliage  is  a  small  matter 
if  we  can  keep  the  crowns  safe  from  injury,  for 
when  the  growing  season  comes  round  again  pro- 
gress is  always  rapid.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly 
some  kinds  make  great  strong  tufts. — A.  H. 

Iris  reticulata.— Surely  no  one  with  a  garden 
could  fail  to  grow  the  charming  Iris  reticulata  as  a 
spring  flower.  It  is  undoubtedly  hanly,  and  as  it 
is  just  opening  its  flowers  now,  it  proves  invaluable 
in  many  ways.  When  planted  in  clumps  or  tufts 
of  a  score  or  more  bulbs  in  each  it  proves  very 
efl^ective,  enhanced  by  the  strong  fragrance  of 
Violets  constantly  given  off.  If  I  were  asked  to 
choose  a  bulbous  Iris  to  grow,  I  think  my  choice 
would  be  I.  reticulata.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  to 
manage  if  j^roperly  handled,  and  it  may  be  left  out 
without  covering  of  any  kind  even  in  the  hardest 
winters.  It  should  be  planted  deeply—  at  least  9 
inches  from  the  surface,  and  the  Ijulbs  lifted  in 
sunnner,  the  snuiU  ones  being  picked  out  and  the 
whole  replanted  almost  immediately.  Much  harm, 
I  believe,  results  from  keeping  the  bidbs  too  long- 
out  of  the  ground. — K. 

Hunnemannia  fumarieefolia. — I  have  not 
grown  this  long,  Ijut  I  think  its  perennial  and  hardy 
characters  are  uncertain  in  heavy  land  in  these 
northern  counties,  but  may  be  well  maintained  in 
more  favoured  parts.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant, 
intermediate  in  appearance  between  the  Esch- 
scholtzia  and  the  finer-cut  and  glaucous-leaved 
Poppy  worts,  and  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order. 
It  is  just  one  of  those  elegant  or  fragile  plants 
that  you  may  not  fittingly  pilace  in  a  border 
with  strong  or  rampant  growei  s.  It  is  a  suitable 
thing  to  grow  in  an  independent  bed  or  group, 
the  blue-green  foliage  being  effective  and  suited 
for  picking,  or  it  may  be  grown  in  a  bold  patch  on 
the  sunn}'  slope  of  .a  rockery,  especially  where  it 
can  contrast  with  dark  or  Moss-covered  stones.  You 
help  it  by  providing  for  it  light  rich  soil  and  a  sunny 
sloping  position.  It  is  a  Mexican  plant,  and  though 
it  grows  as  high  as  2  feet,  it  n"ill  not  look  out  of 
place  on  a  rockery,  owing  to  its  light  and  slender 
character.  A  coloured,  plate  of  this  wms  given  in 
The  G.4EDEN,  June  II,  1887  (p.  53(J).^J.  W. 


THE  CARNATION  DISEASE. 
In  the  face  of  the  evidence  we -have,  it  is  useless 
to  deny  that  the  old  Clove  Carnations  are  so  sub- 
ject to  disease,  that  they  must  be  given  up  for 
grouping  or  gardeii  effect  in  all  but  the  few  places 
where  disease  is  unknown,  unlfss  a  cure  can  be 
found  or  a  different  nuidc  of  treatment  given.  The 
crimson  Clove  is  such  a  universal  favourite  that  it 
nmst,  if  possible,  bo  saved  for  producing  flowers 
for  cutting,  and  I  am  induced  to  pen  this  note  by 
having  seen  very  lately  in  a  garden,  where  it  is 
grown  by  thousands,  a  fine  healthy  lot  in  pots  in  a 
cool  house  and  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  Malmaisons,  of  which  a  large  number  is 
also  grown.  These  plants  w'ere  struck  very  early 
last  year  from  a  similar  lot  of  pot  plants,  and  I 
attribute  their  health  paitly  to  their  having  been 
well  rooted  and  established  in  their  pots  even  before 
the  ordinary  stock  of  layers  was  put  down,  though 
this  was  done  in  good  time.  In  the  same  garden 
thousands  of  layers  and  two-year-old  plants  are 
either  dead  or  dying  with  the  disease,  and  that  the 
soil  can  have  but  little  to  do  with  it  is  conclusively 
proved  by  the  grand  way  in  which  the  stock  planted 
on  the  same  soil  and  site  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1890  came  through  the  severe  winter  following 
without  a  loss,  making  fine  grass  and  giving  great 
quuilitiesof  fine  flowers.     The  whole  stock,  how- 


ever, raised  in  that  year  was,  I  believe,  obtained  by 
layers  and  cuttings  under  glass  from  pot  plants 
which  had  flowered  earlier  than  the  outdoor  plants 
and  were  put  down  as  soon  as  fit,  so  that  they  got 
some  weeks'  start  of  those  layered  at  the  usual 
time.  That  wintering  layers  under  glass  put  down 
late  in  August  is  no  preventive  of  disease  I  am 
quite  convinced,  for  I  have  more  than  once  treated 
them  so,  and  though  they  appeared  quite  healthy 
when  potted,  they  have  been  as  bad  as  those 
planted  outdoors  by  the  time  spring  came.  This 
year  my  small  stock  of  Cloves  was  worked  up  half 
from  plants  obtained  from  a  nurseiy  about  two 
years  ago  and  showing  disease  when  they  came, 
and  the  other  half  from  a  healthy  lot  obtained  from 
a  private  source.  Both  lots  did  fairly  well  after 
being  layered  and  were  planted  at  the  same  time 
side  by  side,  but  each  lot  kejit  to  itself.  All  of  the 
former  have  almost  disappeared  and  the  others  are 
looking  very  sickly  and  will  be  worth  nothing — a 
great  contrast  to  the  healthy  plants  near  of  such 
kinds  as  Comtesse  de  Paris,  Carolus  Durand,  &c.  I 
find  the  blush  and  white  Cloves  just  as  bad  as  the 
crimson  kind,  also  the  old  Painted  Lad}'.  They 
can,  however,  be  spared,  as  some  of  the  newer  and 
healthier  kinds  are  very  sweetly  scented,  even  if 
they  have  not  the  exact  scent  of  the  Cloves,  and 
more  are  bound  to  come  to  the  front  wdlh  so  msny 
raisers  in  the  field.  Anv'one  wishing  for  a  really 
healthy  Carnation  very  near  in  colo\u-  to  the  crim- 
son Clove  should  grow  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a  kind 
that  never  takes  the  disease  with  me,  and  it  comes 
in  well  for  the  front  of  groups,  the  grass  being 
plentiful  and  of  good  colour.  The  flowers  are 
small,  good  in  form  and  produced  rather  late.  Un- 
like "  S.  P."  (p.  Ui2),  I  have  never  seen  seedlings 
badly  attacked  by  disease  before  the  first  flowering 
season,  and  among  200  such  I  cannot  see  a  trace 
of  it,  though  this  immunity  is  no  guide  for  the 
futiu'e,  as  both  plants  and  layers  frequently  go  off 
entirely  in  their  first  winter  after  flowering,  blight- 
ing the  hopes  raised  by  their  first  fair  flowers. 

Cohnubi.vn. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  APPLES. 

We  are  pretty  well  all  agreed  that  if  BritLsh- 
grown  Apples  had  received,  some  twenty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  lialf  the  attention  ntiw  bestowed 
on  their  cultivation,  our  orchards  of  the  present 
day  would  present  far  different  and  more 
satisfactory  results,  whilst  our  own  markets 
would  be  better  snjijilied  witli  home-grown 
liroduce  and  the  foreigner  less  likely  to 
monopolise  our  markets  to  the  extent  he  is 
now  doing.  Whether  the  -rising  generation, 
witli  all  their  parents'  present  expei  iences  and 
the  knowledge  dis.seniinated  broadcast  through- 
out the  country,  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
reverse  this  order  of  things  is  a  moot  point. 
My  own  opinion  is  in  the  affirmative.  It  will 
be  granted  that  circumstances  and  facilities  are 
against  us  on  many  sides,  but  yet  I  tliink  the 
ultimate  production  of  English-grown  Apples 
will  be  so  great,  that  sucli  a  narrow  margin  of 
profit  will  be  left  to  the  foreigner  as  to  make 
ids  highly-coliuu-ed,  but  generally  mawkish  and 
dry-flavoured  importations  unprofitable  and  less 
in  demand.  Personally,  I  do  not  despise  these 
huge  impf)rtatii!ns  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  cordially 
welcome  them  as  friends  in  di.sguise,  as  without 
them  sound,  wholesome  Apples  would  be  at 
famine  prices.  I  look  upotr  the  foreign  impor- 
tations as  very  formidable  rivals,  wliich  we  have 
to  tackle  with  all  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  and 
skill  that  we  can  command. 

Some  of  my  pessimist  friends  tell  me  we 
never  .shall  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  foreign-grown  fruit.  I  cannot  agree  with 
this  view,  and  I  ask  what  are  the  foreigner's 
advantages  that  are  not  at  the  present  day  open 
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to  us,  climate  excepted  I  Doubtless  our  land 
laws,  insecurity  of  tenure,  and  the  fatal  poiicy 
of  allowing  orchards  to  run  out  without  making 
fresh  plantations  have  been  much  to  blame  in 
the  past.  Worse  still,  all  knowledge  of  a  tree's 
requirements  seems  to  have  died  out  with  the 
trees,  and  it  is  astouuding  to  witness  the 
general  ignorance  respocthig  tlie  requirements 
of  trees  amongst  the  rural  population.  Surely 
it  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again 
that  there  i.s  no  country  under  the  siui  which 
can  produce  Ajiples  of  better  quality  than  cer- 
tain English  counties,  notably,  Kent,  Hereford, 
Worce.ster  and  Devon,  and  it  is  a  tough  uut  for 
me  to  crack  to  find  hoAV  Apples  grown  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  cai)  be  and  are  sent  here 
in  huge  quantities  at  what  we  are  bound  to  con- 
sider paying  prices  fr^m  coinitries  where  labour 
ii  dear,  witli  rail  and  steamer  expenses,  com- 
mission, itc.  The  fact  is  we  have  been,  like 
"  Rip  van  Winkle,"  asleep  for  fifty  years  as 
regards  fruit  growing  ;  whilst  our  most  intelli- 
gent, industrious,  and  enter])rising  men  have 
emigrated  to  foreign  lauds  and  turned  their 
abilities  to  good  account  in  the  virgin  soil  of 
those  sunny  climes — facts  which  we  have  sud- 
denly discovered.  Hence  all  this  commotion  in 
the  fruit-growing  world,  with  cries  for  protec- 
tion, &c. 

Doubtless  their  trees  are  now  in  the  pink 
of  perfection.  This,  as  well  as  skill,  high 
cultivation,  and  thorough  business  principles, 
care  also  in  the  grading  of  the  very  best  fruit 
only,  the  convenient  barrel  for  removal,  and 
the  reliability  of  the  liulk  being  always  in 
accord  with  the  sample,  are  no  small  factors  in 
their  enormous  success.  As  a  fact,  we  have  not 
nearly  enough  of  home  grown  Apples  of  good 
quality  to  supply  the  demand,  or  even  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  ones,  as  our  own 
.supplies  are  generally  cleared  out  before  the 
foreign  ones  arrive,  which  goes  far  towards 
answering  the  question  lately  a.sked  in  The 
Garden,  Where  arc  our  home-grown  Apples 
now  >  When  the  bulk  of  the  thousands  of  fruit 
trees  that  have  lately  been  jjlanted  come  into 
bearing,  and  grautecl  that  only  half  of  them 
succeed,  jirices  even  more  favourable  to  con- 
sumers may  reasonably  be  expected.  In  The 
Garden  of  October  It',  '■  ()nlooker'''  pertinently 
asks.  What  are  we  to  do  with  our  fruit  ?  To 
this  I  would  say,  if  he  has  first-clas.s  fruit  to 
offer,  he  will  have  no  difliculty  in  disposing  of 
it  at  remunerative  prices,  but  if  of  second  or 
third-rate  quality,  there  is  certainly  no  demand. 
It  is  remarkable  how  much  we  have  to  unlearn 
in  our  marketing  methods,  as  well  as  old 
notions  of  cultivating,  pruning,  &c. 

The  majority  of  ordinary  farmers  with  whom 
I  have  to  deal  in  the  annual  distribution  of 
orchard  trees  are  stuljboruly  conservative  as 
regards  their  fiuit-growing  ideas.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  persuade  them  to  alter  their  methods 
of  fruit-tree  cultivation,  they  not  unfrequently 
clenching  their  argument  I)y  saying,  "  Such  was 
my  father's  cu.stom,  and  so  it  shall  lie  mine." 
They  consider  that  making  a  hole  C  feet  in 
diameter  for  a  tree  is  unnecessary  and  great 
waste.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  enlightened 
men  who  think  and  act  differently,  and  such 
will  get  their  reward  iu  tiuie,  as  well  as  prove 
themselves  object-lessons  to  others.  To  dispel 
the  above  mistaken  notions  was  primarily  the 
reason  why  we  took  up  and  extended  our  fruit 
plantations,  as  well  as  to  prove  sorts  best 
adapted  for  the  di.strict. 

The  method  of  marketing  in  this  district  is  to 
disjjose  of  the  entire  produce  of  an  orchard  at 
an  agreed  price  to  Apple  dealers,  the  purchaser 
finding  men  for  gathering,  who  generally 
roughly   shake     the   crop    from   the    tree  and 


bundle  it  altogether  into  pot  hampers  containing 
about  84  lb.  nett.  Of  course  fruit  thus  gathered 
must  be  partly  bruised,  and  has  to  be  sold 
quickly  at  low  rates,  no  attempt  being  made  at 
grading  or  selecting.  I  see  no  reason  why  barrels 
or  boxes  should  not  be  taken  to  the  trees,  the 
best  fruit  only  being  gathered  by  one  or 
more  men,  handed  down  and  again  selected  by 
other  careful  men,  and  packed  direct  into  the 
liarrels  or  boxes,  each  time  discarding  all  specked 
or  inferior  fruit.  I  have  repeatedly  done  this 
and  l)rought  them  into  store-rooms,  always  find- 
ing them  keep  thoroughly  sound  and  firm  for  a 
longer  period  than  when  spread  out  on  shelves, 
as  well  as  economising  space  ;  this  refers  mainly 
to  cooking  kiuds,  as  I  fancy  dessert  kinds  kept 
in  bulk  in  barrels  lose  flavour.  The  heads  of 
the  barrels  are  not  fiuiUy  put  on  until  sweating 
is  over.  W.  Ceump. 

Madresfidd  Court. 


APPLE  LANES  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

SiNi'E  the  fruit-growing  industry  has  received 
such  an  impetu.-i,  Ai)ples  have  received  a  full 
share  of  attenti(in,  and  none  more  so   than  the 


Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert. 

variety  under  notice.  I  will  go  even  further, 
and  assert  that  during  the  past  four  years  it  has 
been  one  of  three  varieties  most  extensively 
planted,  and  if  the  supply  had  Ijeen  equal  to 
the  demand,  still  more  of  it  would  have  been 
planted,  many  of  the  nurserymen  behig  unable 
to  execute  numerous  orders  they  received.  Not 
only  has  the  Prince  Albeit  been  largely  planted 
in  orchards,  but  private  gardeners,  amateurs 
and  even  the  more  enterprising  cottagers  have 
been  induced  to  add  one  or  more  trees  to  their 
collections.  The  variety  was  raised  in  the 
Berkhamsted  Nurseries,  or  at  any  rate  was 
shown  from  thence  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son 
as  long  ago  as  1857,  and  it  is  not  a  little  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  its  good  qualities  should 
not  have  been  nmre  generally  appreciated  earlier 
than  during  the  past  ten  years.  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  precocious  Apples  in  cultivation,  and, 
what  is  equally  satisfactory,  bears  well  in  this 
young  state  without  becoming  stunted  thereby, 
always  supposing  it  receives  fair  play.  There 
would  appear  to  be  no  necessity  to  graft  it  on 
a  dwarfing  stock,  to  cause  either  bushes,  pyra- 


mids or  cordons  to  bear  freely  and  quickly  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  to  be  greatly  preferred  on  the  natural 
or  Crab  stock,  or  otherwise  the  chances  are  the 
trees  will  do  little  else  but  fruit,  or  attempt  to 
do  so.  Fairly  well-formed  pyramids  may  bo 
grown,  but  for  small  gardens  a  freely-grown 
half-standard  or  good-sized  bush  is  preferable,  I 
think.  All  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  either  of 
the  latter  forms  is  to  plant  the  ordinary  pyramid 
as  supplied  from  the  nurseries  in  good  fresh 
loamy  compost,  and  to  either  lightly  or  boldly 
cut  out  the  centre  of  the  tree,  utilising  the 
shoots  thus  obtained  for  grafting  on  to  trees  of 
less  value.  If  the  trees  so  treated  are  pre- 
vented from  flowering  or  fruiting  the  first  sea- 
son, and,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  promote 
vigour,  for  the  second  year  also  after  planting, 
sturdy  healthy  growth  should  result,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  most  serviceable  tree  be  laid. 
Not  till  top-growth  is  well  advanced  should  the 
lower  branches  be  cut  away  from  any  trees  in- 
tended to  be  treated  as  half-standards,  as,  left 
on,  they  serve  to  swell  the  stem  considerably, 
but  they  may  be  stopped  occasionally,  so  as  to 
divert  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  upper  branches. 
Bush  trees  especially  require  to  be  supported 
with  stakes  for  a  few 
years,  it  being  no  un- 
common occurrence  to  see 
comparatively  strong  trees 
with  their  branches 
weighed  quite  down  to 
the  ground  with  fruit. 
All  alike  pay  well  for 
liberal  surface  culture, 
there  being  little  risk  of 
overdoing  this.  Therefore 
mulch  freely  with  manure 
before  diy  weather  sets 
in,  liquid  manure  being 
applied  now  to  all  trees 
that  have  been  established 
several  years.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  illu.stration 
accompanying  these  note.", 
I  he  fruit  is  large  and  hand- 
fome  in  form,  though  not 
particularly  attractive  in 
appearance.  While  growing 
.-uul  when  gathered  the 
fruits  are  very  bright  green 
in  colour,  this  changing 
later  on  to  a  pale  yellow, 
but  on  the  exposed  side 
there  is  a  little  crimson 
colour.  It  is  a  cooking 
Apple  of  the  best  quality  and  iu  season  up  to 
April  When  the  numerous  orchard  trees  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  country  have  reached  a 
serviceable  size,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
fine  fruit  of  this  variety  will  be  seen  m  tlie 
markets  up  tdl  April,  and  perhaps  ater,  r.nd 
will  prove  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  Ameri- 
can consignments  of  cooking  Apples.  At  any 
rate,  I  hope  I  shall  be  much  deceived  if  such  is 
not  the  case. 


Pruning  tnd  training  Peacli  trees.— Now 
that  the  time  for  priming  and  training  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  on  walls  out  of  doors  has  arrived, 
a  slio-ht  though  in  its  consequent  results  an  im- 
portant departure  from  the  beaten  track  m  the 
manner  of  performing  these  essential  operations 
mi^ht  be  made.  I  refer  to  giving  the  individual 
branches  more  space  on  the  wall  or  trellis  than 
has  hitherto  been  accorded  them.  Heretofore,  as 
now  the  trees  generally  have  been  somewhat 
crowded,  that  is,  the  shoots  have  been  insufiiciently 
thinned  at  pruning  time,  and  consequently  trained 
too  closely  together  on  both  wall  and  trellis  both 
indoors   and  out,  a  space  of   from  2  inches  to  A 
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inches  betweeu  the  young  wood  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  being,  in  my  opinion,  too  little.  Is 
it  necessary  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  trees 
that  the  young  wood  should  cover  a  given  space  of 
wall  or  trellis  at  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  apart  .' 
Is  this  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  good  crop 
where  fruit  of  the  finest  size  and  best  quality 
are  aimed  at  ?  My  answer  to  each  of  the  above 
questions  is  a  decided  negative,  as  I  fail,  though 
perhaps  late  in  the  day.  to  see  that  the  practice  of 
training  the  young  shoots  so  closely  together  serves 
any  other  purpose  than  needless  exhaustion  of  the 
trees,  seeing  that  the  fruit  is  ultimately  thinned 
to  a  distance  of  say  9  inches  from  one  another 
on  the  trees,  and  in  some  cases  12  inches.  These 
facts  go  to  show  that  we  have  annually  encouraged 
the  trees  to  make  and  mature  wood,  a  large  per- 
centage of  which  we  afterwards  cut  out  at  the 
winter  pruning,  still  leaving  and  subsequently 
training  the  v'oung  wood  too  closely  together,  ap- 
parently forgetting  in  doing  so  that  the  fruit  is  to 
be  finally  thinned  out  to  little  short  of  one  to  the 
foot  super.  Therefore,  the  question  arises,  why 
should  not  we  discontinue  this  old  practice,  and 
instead  prune  out  the  young  shoots  sufficiently  hard 
to  admit  of  their  being  trained  at  from  i  inches  to 
1)  inches  apart  on  wall  and  trellis  ?  I  do  not 
think  a  space  of  G  inches  any  too  much,  as  such  a 
distriljution  of  young  wood,  together  with  a  young 
growth  of  the  current  year  laid  in  between  each 
pair  of  trained  shoots,  will,  in  my  opinion,  afford 
ample  means  for  the  due  flow  "and  circulation 
of  the  sap  in  the  individual  trees.  Trees  thus 
treated  would  annually  produce  finer  and  better 
ripened  wood  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  being 
followed  in  due  time  by  an  ample  crop  of  large, 
well-developed,  and  strongly  formed  flowers.  I  do 
not  think  that  vigorous,  healthy  trees  trained 
as  advised  would  be  likely  to  make  too  strong 
wood,  and  any  disposition  to  do  so  could  be 
rectified  by  leaving  a  dozen  or  two  more  fruits 
than  indicated  to  form  the  crop.  Ere  this  note 
appears  in  print  I  shall  have  commenced  the  prun- 
ing and  training  of  our  outdoor  Peach  and  Necta- 
rine trees  on  the  lines  set  forth  above.— H  W 
Ward,  LmKjrord  Castle. 


EARLY  STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS. 
The  forcing  of  Strawberries  this  season  will  have 
been  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  changeable 
weather,  especially  in  the  London  districtr  Al- 
though  we  have  suffered  less  from  fog,  we  have 
had  little  sunshine  so  necessary  to  the  "well-doing 
of  the  plants  when  in  bloom.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  others  have  fared  as  regards  getting  a 
good  set  in  the  London  district,  as  it  seenas  almost 
impossible  to  get  an  even  set  before  the  middle  or 
third  week  in  February  ;  indeed,  after  various  trials 
and  losses,  I  gave  up  the  attempt  till  some  of  the 
newer  Strawberries  came  in  with  such  glowins 
accounts  of  their  well-doing  and  precocity,  that  I 
was  again  induced  to  make  an  effort  to'get  rijie 
Strawberries  in  quantity  early  in  February.  I  was, 
however,  doomed  to  disappointment.  So  far  I  have 
not  found  a  better  Strawberry  for  free  setting,  ab- 
sence of  mildew,  and  size  of  fruit  when  ripe  for'this 
district  than  Keens'  Seedling.  La  Grosse  Sucree.  a 
good  Strawberry  in  many  places,  does  not  throw  its 
flower-spikes  well  out  of  the  plants,  the  result 
being  that  many  of  the  blooms  are  imperfect  and 
therefore  useless.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  is 
affected  in  the  same  way;  it  is  very  diflicult  to  get 
the  bloom-spikes  sufficiently  long  to  get  a  set. 
Another  objection  is  the  small  size  of  the  fruit. 
I  have  tried  all  the  new  Strawberries  of  late  years, 
and  have  been  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Keens'! 
In  country  districts,  with  more  daylight  and  sun- 
light, growers  may  find  the  newer  kinds  more  suit- 
able, as  in  many  places  Vicomtesse  is  readily  forced 
but  it  seems  out  of  the  question  to  do  it  well  with 
an  absence  of  sun  and  light,  no  matteriu  what  con- 
dition the  roots  are.  If  potted  very  early  and  grown 
specially,  the  flowers  will  not  set  freely  till  they  get 
a  fair  amount  of  light.  I  know  that  many  of  the 
large  growers  in  the  district  do  not  attempt  this 
early  forcing,  as  they  find  that  Strawberries  pay 


well  in  April  and  May,  and  thus  get  them  in  at 
that  date  with  less  trouble  and  few  losses.  The 
private  grower,  however,  who  is  supposed  to  get 
fruit  in  February  is  very  much  handicapped  when 
expected  to  do  so,  as  often  there  is  not  twelve  hours' 
sunshine  in  a  week,  often  none  at  all.  I  have 
adopted  various  means  to  assist  the  plants,  such  as 
bottom  heat,  plenty  of  air  and  growing  specially 
for  early  forcing  in  smaller  pots,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  In  forcing  Strawberries,  there  is,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  little  gain  in  the  new  varieties  over 
old  unless  it  be  in  those  districts  more  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  the  winter  months. 
For  starting  the  plants,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  the  old  system  of  heating  by  leaves  acd  litter 
provided  the  bed  is  kept  at  an  even  temperat  ure,  as 
extremes  either  way  are  injurious.  The  hot-water 
system  for  bottom-heat  is  often  too  drying.  No 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  from  this  date  in 
getting  a  good  set  with  only  ordinary  means  at 
disposal,  as  now  the  plants  are  on  the  move  and  a 
little  extra  warmth  soon  starts  them  into  growth. 
When  introducing  those  kinds  that  mildew  badly, 
it  is  best  to  dust  the  foliage  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 
as  this  checks  it  at  the  start.  President  is  one  of 
the  worst  in  this  respect,  but  an  excellent  variety 
to  succeed  Keens'  or  any  of  the  earlier  kinds. 

S.  H.  B. 

PRUNING  GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES. 
That  Gooseberries  are  a  paying  crop  no  one,  I 
think,  will  deny,  but  perhaps  it  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  some  to  hear  that  those  trees  which  are 
not  pruned  pay  the  best  by  a  long  way.  Indeed, 
non-pruning  is  alone  adopted  in  this  neighbour- 
hood where  many  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The 
non-pruning  of  Gooseberry  bushes  of  any  sort  came 
upon  me  a  few  weeks  since  as  a  great  surprise,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  the  trees  and  proofs  given 
by  the  owners  I  have  no  cause  to  dispute  the"  fact 
that  better  returns  are  obtained  from  unpruned 
trees  than  from  those  which  are  systematically 
pruned  annually.  The  soil  in  which  the  said 
Gooseberry  trees  are  growing  varies  very  much, 
there  being  sand  of  not  only  the  ordinary  yellow 
kind,  but  white  and  black 'also;  then  there  are 
gravel,  shingle,  and  strong  loam  all  in  the  one 
field,  which  consists  of  100  acres,  giving  many  as- 
pects, so  undulated  is  the  ground.  The  bulk  of 
the  Gooseberries  is  picked  and  sent  to  market  in  a 
green  state,  the  object  being  to  have  them  as  early 
as  possible,  when  'As.  Gd.  is  obtained  per  gallon. 
The  idea  is  that  the  more  branches  there  are  the 
more  fruit  is  borne.  As  an  experiment  one  grower 
pruned  his  trees  one  year,  the  result  being  that  he 
lost  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  tree  by  the  pruning  alone. 
Twenty-five  shillings  per  tree  is  not  considered 
very  extraordinary  for  some  seasons,  so  well  do 
they  succeed  under  the  system.  The  price  quickly 
comes  down  after  the  first  week  to  sometimes  as 
low  as  Gd.  per  gallon  or  4s.  per  bushel.  Even 
at  that  price  Gooseberries  pay;  a  tree  measuring 
4  feet  by  5  feet  will  give  ten  gallons  of  fruit. 
Varieties  which  are  of  upright  growth  are 
preferred  to  those  of  a  drooping  character. 
The  sorts  most  favoured  in  this  part  are  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  Crown  Bob,  Whinham's  Industry. 
Washington,  Wonderful,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lion, 
amongst  red  sorts.  Among  yellows.  Golden  Drop, 
Trumpeter,  High  Sheriff  and  Candidate  are  the 
most  favoured.  Green  London,  Queen  Victoria, 
Telegraph,  and  Plunder  are  the  best  green  kinds. 
Careless,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  King'of  Trumps, 
Snowdrop  and  Elizabeth  are  the  most  fancied  as 
green  varieties.  Instead  of  removing  all  the  eyes 
from  the  cuttings  in  the  usual  way  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  suckers  from  the  base  of  the  trees, 
these  are  encouraged  to  grow  to  make  a  large  tree 
in  the  shortest  period.  The  only  manure  used  is 
soot ;  this  is  spread  on  the  surface  at  the  rate 
of  forty  bushels  to  the  acre  early  in  February 
after  the  soil  between  the  trees  "has  been  dug 
over.  The  soot  is  lightly  pricked  in  after  it  has 
lain  a  week  or  so  on  the  surface.  The  appearance 
of  the  trees  gives  the  idea  that  the  treatment  ac- 
corded is  of  the  right  kind  ;  the  branches  have  a 
particularly  healthy,  vigorous  appearance  at   the 


present  time,  auguring  well  for  the  next  season's 
crop.  The  best  crops  are  of  course  grown  in  the 
open  where  the  trees  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sun.  E.  Molyxeux. 


EVILS  OF  CLOSELY  TRAINING  VINES. 
To  secure  Grapes  of  high  quality,  all  good  fruit 
growers  will  agree  that  an  ample  spread  of  healthy 
foliage  is  very  important.  It  is  the  reverse  of 
economy  to  think  that  by  having  the  rods  at  about 
2  feet  or  so  apart  a  greater  quantity  of  good  Grapes 
may  be  cut  than   by   having   them   at    i  feet,  and 

1  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  an  extra  G  inches 
or  even  12  inches  above  this  is  not  any  too  far 
apart  for  the  majority  of  black  Grapes,"  and  for 
Muscats  even  more.  In  estimating  as  to  how 
heavy  a  crop  the  rods  should  carry,  some  people 
may  recommend  1  lb.  to  a  foot-run,  and  others 

2  lbs.,  but  this  gives  but  a  vague  idea,  as  all  de- 
pends upon  the  strength  of  the  Vines.  Training 
the  rods  too  closely  together  tends  to  wear  out  the 
Vines  a  deal  sooner  than  when  a  fair  distance  is 
allowed  between  them.     A  Xiue  planted  at,  say, 

3  feet  6  inches  apart,  or  rather  I  should  say  the 
rods  trained  at  this  distance,  although  carrying  the 
same  number  of  bunches,  will  certainly  bring  them 
to  a  much  greater  perfection  than  the  2-feet  apart 
rods.  The  commercial  value  will  also  be  propor- 
tionately higher,  taking  house  for  house,  and  in 
the  end  will  be  more  profitable  by  far.  It  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken  economy  to  plant  or  train  the  rods 
too  closely  together,  although  there  are  some 
people  ready  to  argue  that  what  are  termed  exhibi- 
tion Grapes  and  Grapes  for  home  consumption 
must  be  grown  differently,  and  that  the  balance  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  I  have  no  faith  in  such 
statements,  for  the  most  successful  exhibitors  are 
those  men  who  allow  their  Vines  to  carry  a  fair 
crop,  and  use  the  most  judicious  means  to  enable 
the  Grapes  to  come  to  a  high  state  of  perfection. 
It  is  well  known  that  extra  foliage  increases  the 
root  action,  so  really  the  Vines  which  are  trained 
on  the  2-feet-apart  system  are  heavily  handi- 
capped compared  with  those  trained  at  a  greater 
distance  ;  hence  the  disparity  so  often  observable. 
Another  advantage  of  thin  training  is  that  with 
the  rods  at  a  fair  distance  apart  the  laterals 
may  be  trained  at  such  an  angle  as  to  allow  the 
rays  of  the  sun  to  strike  the  border,  that  is,  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  an  inside  one,  or  even  par- 
tially inside  and  out.  There  are  many  Vine  bor- 
ders quite  strangers  to  the  action  of  sunlight,  and 
rarely  do  they  ever  get  a  glimpse  when  once  the 
Vines  are  fairly  in  growth  through  the  crowded 
state  of  the  foliage.  For  the  A'ines  to  keep  in  good 
condition  it  is  certainly  an  evil  to  obstruct  the  sun's 
rays  from  the  border,  for  this  needful  element  is 
almost  as  much  needed  for  the  roots  as  even  for 
the  most  exposed  parts,  although,  of  course,  in  a 
lesser  degree.  At  this  season  of  the  year  when  top- 
giowth  is  about  commencing,  it  will  not  be  at  all 
too  late  to  rectify  the  evil  of  close  training,  for  in 
those  vineries  where  there  are  several  Vines  or 
rods  two  or  three  could  be  cut  clean  out  without 
fear  of  any  loss  of  crop,  for  the  extra  space 
afforded  to  the  remainder  will  amply  compensate 
by  the  better  finish.  I  have  frequently  noticed 
that  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  bunches 
left,  there  are  many  quite  unworthy  to  be  sent  to 
table. 

In  many  instances  the  rods  are  so  close  together, 
that  even  one  leaf  beyond  the  bunch,  let  alone  two, 
has  barely  room  for  expansion.  This  being  the 
case,  how  can  the  Vines  be  expected  to  produce 
good  finished  Grapes  ?  The  fact  is  that  Vines  are 
of  so  tractable  a  nature,  that  thev'  do  not  break 
down  under  the  strain  so  readily  as  many  other 
subjects.  In  time,  however,  the  collapse  surely 
comes.  Not  only  are  the  rods  generally  too  close 
together,  but  the  evil  is  also  increased  by  not  having 
sufficient  space  above  them.  The  majority  of  the 
Vines  under  my  charge  have  quite  a  space  of  2 
feet  between  the  trellis  and  the  glass,  and  if  this 
was  even  an  extra  G  inches  or  a  foot  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Vines.  We  have  become  so  imbued 
with  the  belief  that  the  foliage  of  Vines  should  be 
close  to   the  glass,  that  the  trellis,  as  a  rule,  is 
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fixed  much  too  near,  the  foliage  in  many  instances 
being  in  close  contact.  Tliis  is  certainly  an  evil, 
for  the  foliage  being  subject  to  such  fluctuations  of 
temperature,  it  is  impossible  for  the  foliage  to  per- 
form its  due  functions.  What  with  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold — and  the  transitions  of  such  is 
often  very  sudden — how  can  it  be  expected  to  be 
otherwise?  Sooner  than  have  the  foliage  touch 
the  glass,  I  would  much  rather  sling  the  rods  to 
the  trellis,  if  so  be  that  circumstances  would  not 
admit  of  this  being  lowered  bodily.  If  anyone 
doubts  my  word,  let  him  feel  the  foliage  whilst  the 
sun  is  shining  upon  it  and  again  at  night-time  and 
mark  the  difference.  There  will  be  two  decided 
extremes,  and  which  should  be  guarded  against. 
By  having  the  tops  of  the  leaves  at  a  fair  distance 
from  the  glass  they  will  be  in  a  more  equable  tem- 
perature, and  ventilation  may  be  more  easily  regu- 
lated— no  mean  ad\antage  during  the  early  spring, 
when  forcing  is  being  carried  on — between  a  very 
bright  sun  on  the  one  hand  and  a  cold  nor'-easter 
on  the  other.  A  small  amount  of  ventilation  will 
enable  the  air  to  circulate  above  the  foliage  where 
this  is  a  fair  distance  from  the  glass,  whilst  if  in 
close  contact  there  would  be  a  marked  difference. 
I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  difference  of  the 
temperature  as  noted  with  two  thermometers,  one 
being  in  the  body  of  the  house  and  the  other  near 
the  roof.  This  latter  might  indicate  close  to  freezing, 
whilst  the  one  in  the  body  (if  the  structure  should 
happen  to  be  a  lofty  one)  would  denote  a  safe 
degree.  In  a  structure  which  is  being  kept  warm 
the  same  difference  would  exist  if  in  a  minor  de- 
gree. The  radiation  of  heat  on  a  clear  and  cold 
night  is  very  great,  thus  showing  the  mistake  of 
having  the  foliage  of  Vines  too  near  the  glass. 

Y.  A.  H. 

A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

Exeter  may  be  said  to  be  tlie  centre  of  a  large 
fruit-growing  district,  and  it  is  much  to  the 
credit  of  .some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
that  they  were  among  the  fir.st  to  recognise  the 
necessity  for  encouraging  the  fast  flagging  fruit- 
producing  industry.  Early  in  the  last  decade 
Apple  fairs  were  held  in  Exeter,  and  in  response 
to  the  fairly  liberal  prizes  ofl'ered  a  grand  lot  of 
Apples  and  Pears  was  brought  together.  These 
highly  instructive  exhibitions,  two  of  wliich  it 
was  my  privilege  to  attend,  were,  unfortunately, 
not  sufficiently  well  sujtported,  and,  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  disinterested  promoters, 
were  allowed  to  lapse  for  want  of  funds 
to  carry  on  the  good  work.  If  they  had 
been  persevered  with,  they  might,  in  addition 
to  being  made  very  instructive  to  farmers  and 
planters  generally,  also  have  become  the  means 
of  bringing  sellers  and  buyers  of  orchard-grown 
fruit  into  close  contact,  to  the  advantage  of  all 
parties  concerned.  Cheese  fairs  and  cattle 
markets  are  attended  by  buyers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  why  not  Apple  fairs  as  well, 
large  quantities  of  fruit  l)eing  bought  and  sujo- 
plied  as  per  samples  I 

From  Exeter  now  conies  another  good  ex" 
ample,  and  which  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  im- 
proved upon  by  our  would-be  benefactors,  the 
Fruiterers'  Comijauy  included.  At  the  Chry- 
santhemum and  fruit  .show  to  be  held  at  Exeter 
on  November  11  next,  a  prize  of  two  guineas 
will  be  offered  by  Mr.  A.  Weir  for  1  bushel  (40 
lbs.  nett)  of  a  cooking  Apple  and  half  a  bushel 
(20  lbs.  nett)  of  a  dessert  Apple  packed  ready 
for  market,  Blenheim  Orange  and  Ribstoii 
Pippin  excluded.  Merits  of  grading,  packing,  and 
packages  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
judges.  In  a  foot-note  it  is  stated:  "This  is  a 
class  for  open  competition,  no  entrance  fee."  It 
is  further  suggested  that  exhibitors  should  state 
the  particulars  of  tlie  trees,  soil  and  culture 
from  which  the  exhibits  were  produced.  Blen- 
heim Orange  and  Ribstun  Pippin  were,  I  pre- 
sume, excluded  for  the   simple  reason  they  are 


so  far  superior  to  anything  that  could  be  pitted 
against  them  by  farmers  or  largo  fruit  growei-s, 
that  no  other  varieties  would  stand  a  chance  of 
winning  the  prize  against  them,  and  much  of 
the  interest  in  the  competition  lie  lost  accord- 
ingly. Is  this  not  a  most  commendable  step  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Weir  and  the  Exeter  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  one  well  calculated  to  teach 
the  inexperienced  fruit  growers  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood wliat  should  be  done  with  their  Apples 
so  as  to  compete  successfully  in  British  markets 
against  all  comers  ?  Further,  I  would  ask  why, 
if  the  Fruiterers'  Company  have  money  at  their 
disposal  presumably  to  be  expended  in  tlie 
good  work  of  educating  the  rising  generation  of 
growers  of  hardy  fruit,  they  should  fritter  this 
away  in  providing  a  grand  display  of  fruit 
generally  on  the  Thames  Embankment  or  some 
other  spot  convenient  to  the  promoters  of  the 
exhibition  and  most  inconvenient  to  the  bulk  of 
fruit  growers  in  this  country?  From  a  gardener's 
point  of  view,  I  am  deliglited  with  the  prospect 
of  such  a  display  being  held,  and  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  rival,  if  not  eclipse,  the  grand 
show  held  at  Ediuliurgli  last  autumn,  but  I  fail 
to  see  where  the  pliilanthropy  comes  in.  The 
fruit  show  held  at  the  Guildhall  in  the  autumn 
of  1800  was  undoubtedly  a  great  success  as  far 
as  the  exhibits  were  concerned,  but  in  other 
respects  it  was  evidently  a  complete  failure. 
Distributing  free  tickets  ad  lib.  ensured  the 
attendance  of  thousands  of  visitors,  but  I  saw 
numbers  of  working  gardeners  and  fruit  growers 
outside  who,  not  having  tickets,  were  rigorously 
excluded,  and  even  if  they  had  been  admitted, 
there  would  liave  been  no  such  thing  as  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  wealth  of  fruit  brought  to- 
gether. It  was  (during  much  of  the  time  1  was 
present)  simply  a  matter  of  moving  on  with  the 
crush.  Is  the  jiroposed  fruit  show  to  be  held 
next  autumn  to  degenerate  into  a  similar  farce, 
or  will  a  serious  attempt  be  made  to  make  it 
partake  more  of  an  educational  character  ?  In 
any  case,  I  cannot  help  thinking  the. money 
might  be  better  ex]jeiided  somewhat  in  the 
direction  initiated  at  Exeter.  For  instance, 
Chrysanthenium  shows  are  Jield  at  nearly  all 
the  important  centres  in  fruit-growing  districts, 
including  Batli,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Devizes, 
Gloucester,  Cirencester,  Tiverton,  Taunton,  and 
various  other  towns  in  the  western  districts, 
still  more  shows  being  held  in  the  home  coun- 
ties, and  a  good  sprinkling  in  other,  as  far  as 
fruit  growing  is  concerned,  less  favoured  locali- 
ties. I  should  say  ^'250  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  providing  prizes  at  fifty  centres,  though 
double  that  amount  might  be  expended  with 
advantage,  the  competition  being  confined  to 
the  respective  localities  and  to  bona  fide  growers 
for  sale.  All  that  need  be  done  beyond  stating 
conditions  and  providing  the  funds  could  safely 
be  left  to  the  various  committees  connected  with 
the  different  societies.  \V.  Iggulden. 


Colour  in  Apples. — At  page  121,  "A.  D." 
makes  the  oli;ervati<m  that  I  cast  doubts  as  to  the 
beuetit  or  value  of  colour  in  fruits  for  market.  1  can- 
not see  how  "A.  D."  could  have  come  to  that  con- 
clusion ,  and  1  have  read  and  re-read  my  original  article  at 
page  4;^,  and  cannot  see  any  reference  whatever  in  the 
sense  "  A.  D."  tries  to  make  out.  What  I  did  say  was, 
"that  colour  in  Apples  is  of  minor  importance,  com- 
paratively speaking,  as  other  good  qualities  being 
present,  "this  does  not  appear  to  add  to  their  value."  I 
am  as  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  having  well- 
coloured  fruit  as  anyone,  but  the  very  high  colour 
noticed  in  some  Apples  does  not  mean  first  cjuaUty. — 
Y.  A.  H. 

Gooseberry  caterpillars. — About  the  end  of 
May  gardening  papers  will  no  doubt,  as  usual,  be 
full  of  wails  as  to  the  ravages  of  this  troublesome 
insect.     Some  seven  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  my 


fruit  bushes  were  badly  infested  with  them,  but 
having  read  that  a  remedy  consisted  in  growing 
ordinary  bi-oad  Windsor  Beans  amongst  the  bushes, 
I  tried  the  plan,  with  the  result  that  although  in  one 
or  two  seasons  some  half  a  dozen  caterpillars  have 
been  found,  yet  they  have  been  so  few  and  far 
between,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
efficacy.  Let  those  of  your  readers  who  are  similarly 
troubled  sow  their  Beans  at  once.  —  EdwAED 
Jekyll. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse.    ; 

SARRACENIAS  AS  FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 
These  plants  seem  to  have  lost  favour  during 
the  past  few  years,  although  in  several  nur- 
series round  London  good  collections  are  still 
growai.  I  grew  the  first  consignment  of  the 
Californian  Pitcher  Plant  ivhicli  appeared  in 
Europe  in  1857,  and  I  now  see  the  Guiana 
plant,  Heliamphora  nutans,  the  only  species 
at  present  known,  has  been  introduced.  It  has 
radical  erect  leaves,  which  are  tubular,  widen- 
ing upwards,  with  a  small  lid,  which,  however, 
does  not  answer  any  [lurpose,  for  the  mouth  of 
the  hollow  leaf  is  cut  down  a  long  way,  the  in- 
side being  lined  with  curious  hairs  which  are 
bent  downwards,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  any  insect  which  once  gets  into  the 
tube.  "The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  not 
attractive,  but  they  are  curious,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  not  the  peltate  plate  which  covers 
the  stigma,  and  which  at  one  time  was  con- 
sidered characteristic  of  the  Sarraceniaceas.  I 
hope  the  plant  will  become  established  in  our 
gardens,  but  it  will  require  very  different  treat- 
ment in  the  way  of  heat. 

The  Sarracenias,  we  are  told,  are  frequently 
exposed  in  the  summor-tinie  to  a  temperature  of 
100°  or  112°  of  heat,  and  in  their  native  home 
they  affect  slightly  shaded  spots.  In  the  winter 
the  thermometer  falls  many  degrees  below  zero, 
but  I  suppose  with  this  low  temperature  the 
plants  are  covered  with  snow.  These  are  the 
conditions  under  ivliich  S.  purpurea  exists  in  a 
state  of  nature,  but  the  more  southern  species 
are  not  subjected  to  such  rigorous  winters.  Mr. 
Baines  used  to  exhiliit  these  plants  in  the  finest 
condition  that  I  ever  saw  them,  and  he  used  to 
grow  them  in  a  stove  temperature  all  the  year 
round.  This  is  the  best  month  for  re]:iottiiig, 
and  if  it  is  wished  to  divide  the  plants  to  increase 
the  stock  it  should  be  done  now,  but  if  this  is 
not  required,  the  large  crowns  will  produce  a 
number  of  flowers.  This  is  a  point  which  very 
few  growers  have  attended  to,  the  blooms  being 
mo.stly  picked  out  to  strengthen  the  pitchers, 
by  which  means  the  beautiful  crimson,  yellow, 
white,  and  red  flowers  are  lost.  Some  of  the 
hybrids,  of  which  S.  Popei  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample, have  parti-coloured  flowers.  Its  ffowers 
are  very  beautiful,  the  petals  being  deep  crim- 
son on  the  outside,  having  a  border  of  yellow, 
the  centre  being  flushed  with  rosy-pink.  This 
was  obtained  by  crossing  S.  flava  with  S.  rubra, 
but  I  do  not  know  if  it  retains  any  of  the  odour 
of  Violets  for  which  tlie  latter  plant  is  so 
remarkable.  The  following  kinds  I  consider 
good  : — 

S.  ATKOS.VNGL'iNE.v  has  handsome  pitchers  and 
creamy-white  flowers. 

S.  C'EISPAT.V  has  handsome  pitchers  of  quite  a 
different  aspect  to  those  of  the  previously  named 
plant,  and  large  flowers  with  pure  white  petals. 

S.  Dritmmondi  has  erect  pitchers,  prettily  lef- 
sellated  with  creamy  white  and  crimson,  the  lids 
also  marked  with  the  same  vivid  crimson.  The 
flowers  are  large,  of  a  very  deep  rich  red.     The  va- 
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riety  alba  differs  only  in  not  having  the  red  markings 
in  the  tessallations. 

S.  FLAVA. — Of  this  there  are  a  good  many  so- 
called  forms.  One  of  the  most  distinct  kinds  is  S. 
flava  maxima,  wliich  lias  large,  wholly  green  pit- 
chers, with  a  broad  Up.  The  Uowor,  too,  is  large, 
rich  bright  yellow. 

S.  PSITTACINA  is  a  decumbent  species,  the  pit- 
chers being  green,  netted  with  crimson  veins  ;  the 
head  or  hood  into  which  the  top  of  the  pitcher  is 
formed  is  bright  red,  blotched  with  creamy  white. 
It  is  ,a  marvellous  pUint.  Its  flowers  I  have  not 
SDcn. 

S.  PUEPUREA  produces  decumbent  pitchers, 
which  have  a  large  lid,  and  when  grown  in  good 
sunlight  and  heat  are  marvellously  coloured,  being 
deep  green,  heavily  marked  with  deep  crimson. 
The  flowers  also  are  large,  deep  reddisli  purple,  it 
is  the  oldest  and  the  best  known  of  the  Side-saddle 
plants. 

S.  BUBEA  is  a  species  with  narrow  tubular  pit- 
cher.s,  the  upper  part  netted  with  deep  red,  which 
late  in  the  season  becomes  wholly  of  a  deep  red. 
The  flowers,  smaller  than  tlioso  of  some  of  the 
others,  are  of  a  deep  reddish  crimson,  delioiously 
scented. 

S.  VARiOLARis. — Pitchers  of  this  species  are  each 
from  G  inches  to  1  foot  in  height,  and  with  a  re- 
curved top,  which  makes  them  appear  hooded. 
They  are  light  green,  mottled  with  creamy  white  ; 
the  (lowers  limon-coloured.  This  .and  S.  psitta- 
cina  are  the  two  rirest  in  cultivation,  and  they 
appear  to  be  the  most  difHcult  to  manage. 

Besides  the  .above  there  are  now  numerous 
hybrids,  producing,  as  I  have  before  said,  parti- 
coloured flowers.  Mr.  Williams,  r)f  Holloway, 
sends  me  pitchers  of  the  following  varieties  : 
Atkinsoniana,  Courti,  Chelsoni,  decora,  for- 
niosa,  Flambeau,  hybrida,  illustrata,  Mooreana, 
Maddisoniana,  Mitchelliana,  niaculata,  Popei, 
Patersoni,  Stevensi,  Swauniana,  Tolliana,  Wil- 
lianisi,  .and  Wilsoniana.  These  and  other  liy- 
brids  not  here  namsd  all  have  remarkably 
handsome  leaves  and  flowers.  Sarracenias 
should  be  potted  in  good  fibrous  peat  (from 
which  most  of  the  fine  soil  has  been  beaten) 
and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  to  wliich  sliould 
lie  added  some  coarse  silver  sand.  The  pots 
sliould  be  well  drained  and  the  plants  potted 
lirinly.  Tliey  sliould  be  watered  daily  during 
the  summer,  but  not  so  often  in  winter.  They 
like  to  be  \v.::iv  the  glass  and  require  shading 
only  at  midday.  One  of  the  chief  points  in 
the  growth  of  Sarracenias  is  to  renew  the  soil 
annually.  They  like  a  moist  air,  but  I  dislike 
using  the  syringe,  as  then  the  jiltchers  become 
soft  and  flabby. 

William  Hugh  Gower. 


Pelargonium  F.  P.  Rispail.— This  bright- 
colourcrl  double-flowered  Pelargonium  for  some 
years  has  been  grown  to  a  greater  extent  for 
market  than  any  other  of  its  cl.ass,  and  on  p.age 
175  a  writer  says :  "  If  1  were  confined  to  three 
varieties,  it  would  be  Raspail,  Queen  of  Whites, 
and  West  Brighton  Gem."  That  refers  to  their 
winter-floweriiig  qualities,  for  which  purpose  V.  P. 
Raspail  is  by  many  largely  grown.  Still,  it  was  in 
this  country  some  time  before  its  merits  were  fully 
recognised,  having  been  sent  out  by  M.  Le- 
moine  as  long  .ago  as  1878,  .at  which  time  many 
of  oar  double-flowered  Pelargoniums  still  showed 
traces  of  the  earliest  varieties  with  double  blos- 
soms, such  as  Gloire  de  Nancy,  that  grew  very 
strongly  and  as  a  rule  produced  comparatively  few 
olooms.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  dwarfer  and 
more  free-flowering  forms  that  in  time  drove  the 
older  and  gross-growing  varieties  from  the  field 
was  the  deep  pink  Mme.  Thibaut,  sent  out  by  M. 
Lemoine  in  187.''>,  followed  a  year  later  by  the  semi- 
double  sport  from  Vesuvius  known  as  Wonderful, 
which,  being  of  English  origin,  was  better  known' 
and  advanced  in  popularity  .at  a  much  quicker  rate 
than  V.  P.  Rasp.ail  did  a  year  later.     Among  others 


sent  out  about  the  sime  time  which  became  stan- 
dard varieties,  and  are  still  grown  by  many,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  two  white-flowered  kinds — 
candidissima  plena  and  Mme.  Amelie  Pjaltet  in 
1877,  the  rich-coloured  President  Leon  Simon  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  bright  pink  Emile  de 
Girardin  a  year  later.  -  II.  P. 


NEW  AND  NOTEWORTHY  STOVE  AND 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  OF  1891. 

These  do  not  swell  the  lists,  as  in  the  case  of  Or- 
chids ;  nevertheless,  there  have  been  some  good  .and 
most  distinctive  exhibits  from  time  to  time.  Not 
in  every  case  possibly  of  those  plants  suited  to 
specimen  culture,  but  in  such  as  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  prove  useful  in  various  w.ays  from  a  deco- 
rative point  of  view  lia\'e  improvements  been  ap- 
parent. Belonging  to  this  latter  class  is  Begonia 
Winter  Gem,  .a  tuberous-rooted  winter-flowijring 
variety  that  bids  fair  to  be  of  much  value,  its  ricli 
crimson-coloured  flowers  being  valu.able  .at  this 
season;  it  was  shown  at  the  first  and  the  last 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
being  also  figured  in  The  Garden  on  May  aO 
last.  Cliorozema  Lowi  belongs  to  a  class  of  plants 
all  too  little  grown,  as  not  only  are  they  useful  as 
specimens,  but  also  .as  climbers  in  the  cool  house. 
This  variety  has  distinctive  features,  with  very 
brightly  coloured  flowers  freely  produced  upon  small 
plants.  Of  Anthuriums  belonging  to  the  large 
flowering  type,  particular  note  should  bo  made  "of 
A.  Laingi,  A.  leodiense,  A.  burfordiense,  and  A. 
Edwardi  roseum.  four  remarkably  fine  varie- 
ties shown  from  the  Burford  Lodge  collection  of 
Aroids.  Camellia  Beauty  of  Waltham  is  a  good 
addition  to  the  pale  pink  varieties,  having  im- 
bricated flowers.  Two  very  beautiful  varieties  of 
Bertolonias  were  shown  in  the  spring  from  Brussels, 
the  markings  of  the  foliage  being"  very  delicate  ; 
these  should,  however,  be  grown  under  bell-glasses 
to  succeed  well  with  them.  A  few  good  and  dis- 
tinct advances  have  been  m.ade  again  in  the  Amaryl- 
lis ;  the  best  of  these  are  01ivia,"Vandyke  and  J.R. 
Pitcher,  the  two  first  being  finely  formed  flowers, 
the  latter  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Dracaena  australis 
variegata  (Doucetti)  is  a  very  distinctly  marked 
plant ;  it  has  been  shown  on  sever.al  occasions,  and 
will  no  doubt  become  a  very  useful  subject  for  the 
conservatory.  Cocos  Pyn.aerti  is  in  a  sm.all  state 
more  light  and  elegant  even  than  C.  Weddelliana ; 
should  it  continue  in  this  state  it  will  be  an  ac- 
quisition. To  the  long  list  of  handsome-le.aved 
Caladiums,  that  named  B.  S.  Willicams  should  be 
.added:  it  is  a  fine  viiriety;  so  also  is  C.  Louis 
van  Houtte,  a  kind  wifli  dark  metallic  leaves. 
Tuberous  Begonias,  both  the  single  and  the  double 
v.arieties,  continue  to  advance  in  size ;  there  is, 
however,  some  improvement  in  the  shape  of  the 
latter  in  the  newer  sorts.  The  hybrid  forms  of  the 
recently  raised  Streptocarpus  f.amily  have  been 
shown  ;  these  bid  fair  to  be  very  useful ;  the  variety 
of  colours  is  also  being  added  to  and  becoming 
more  distinct.  Tree  Carnations  have  received  an- 
other addition  of  much  promise  in  Selby,  with  pale 
ye'low  flowers,  and  in  Iver  White,  a  Clove-scented 
kind  of  vigorous  and  dwarf  growth.  The  race  of 
dwarf  flowering  Cannas  has  received  an  impetus 
in  sever.al  promising  sorts,  two  of  the  best  being 
Jules  Chretien  and  Antoine  Ch.antin. 

Crotons  have  been  further  added  to  by  the  in- 
troduction to  notice  of  C.  Golden  King,  with 
richly-coloured  foliage  of  a  pendulous  character. 
In  Gloxinias  there  has  also  been  an  advance,  two 
of  the  best  being  G.  Monarch  (a  distinct  addition 
in  colour — a  deep  crimson — with  vigorous  growth) 
and  G.  Electra  (a  purple-coloured  variety,  with 
light  spotted  throat  and  dwarf  habit).  In  Alla- 
mandas  we  have  an  acquisition  in  A.  Williarasi ; 
this  variety  bids  fair  to  be  an  excellent  kind  for 
blooming  in  a  dwarf  state,  being  both  free-flowering 
and  of  stocky  growth,  with  foli.age  of  moderate 
size  only.  The  handsome .Ja\a  hybrids  of  the  Rho- 
dodendrons have  been  further  enhanced  in  beauty 
by  R.  Ceres,  a  lovely  variety,  with  bright  golden- 
yellow  flowers  produced  in  large  trusses  ;  "this  is 
one  of  the  finest  kinds  yet  seen.     Ixora  macro- 


thyrsa  (Duffi)  received  a  first-class  certificate  r.ather 
late  in  the  day  ;  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  done 
so  before.  It  is  a  grand  variety  under  good  culti- 
vation. Asparagus  retrofractus  is  a  beautifully 
light  and  elegant  species  of  African  origin,  with 
longer  foliage,  produced  more  in  clusters  than  in 
the  better-known  kinds;  its  habit  of  growth  is  erect. 
Richardia  a;thiopica  compacta  was  (as  shown)  of 
much  promise  ;  if  it  retains  its  dwarf  sturdy  habit 
it  will  prove  a  v.aluable  plant.  Another  good 
Palm  was  shown  in  Rhopaloblaste  hex.andra,  with 
growth  not  unlike  Euterpe  edulis,  but  even  more 
elegant  th.an  that  well-known  plant ;  should  it 
become  plentiful,  as  I  hope  it  will,  its  long  and 
awkward  name  should  be  altered.  Vriesia  cardinalis, 
a  hybrid  form,  is  a  showy  plant  of  close  and  sturdy 
habit.  The  dw.arf  varieties  of  this  and  allied 
genera  should  receive  more  recognition  than  they 
now  get.  Of  Chrysanthemums  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  to  remarks  .already  made  further  than  to 
compliment  one  exhibitor  upon  his  method  of  des- 
cription, the  height  being  added,  also  the  origin  in 
sever.al  instances.  Some  few  Indian  Azaleas  of 
quite  a  distinct  character  were  shown  in  the  spring ; 
the  flowers  were  large,  of  good  substance,  and  the 
plants  of  compact  yet  vigorous  habit.  Three  of  the 
best  of  these  were  Princess  Clementine,  Pharailde 
Mathilde  and  M.  Labrousse.  Amongst  florists' 
flowers  there  are  improvements  in  the  various 
strains  of  Cineraria,  more  particularly  in  the 
dwarfer  and  more  conipict  habit;  this  should  also 
be  said  of  the  herb.aceous  Calceolaria.  True,  in 
both  instances  cultiv.ation  is  everything,  yet  there 
are  evident  signs  of  .a  fixed  character  in  this 
direction.  Primulas  (Chinese)  h.ave  fully  maintained 
their  previous  good  qualities,  and  a  few  good  and 
distinct  forms  have  been  shown ;  this  was  most 
noteworthy  in  the  case  of  Kentish  Purple  and 
Kentish  Eire.  Amongst  Ferns,  one  of  the  best  is 
Pteris  serrulata  densa,  a  very  dwarf  and  dense 
growing  form  which  somewhat  resembles  Parsley 
when  seen  at  a  distance.  Plantsman. 
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PLATE   847. 
MONEYWORTS. 

(with    a    COLOrRED    PLATE    (IF    CERINTHE 
RETORTA.*) 

Botanists  describe  something  like  ten  species 
of  Cerinthe,  and  Bentliani  and  Hooker  in  tlie 
"Genera  Plantaruni"  suggest  that  they  might  be 
reduced  to  about  four.  This  may  answer  in  the 
lierbariuni,  but  the  plants  described  below  show 
plenty  of  ch<ar.acter  when  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
den, and  certainly  deserve  distinctive  varietal 
I  names.  It  appears  that  ancient  writers  sup- 
posed that  this  genus  produced  abundance  of 
material  which  bees  converted  into  wax  ;  hence 
the  name  which,  translated  into  English,  would 
be  Waxrtower  ui-  Waxwort  instead  of  the  gene- 
rally accepted  name  Honeywort.  Cerinthes  are 
pretty  generally  distributed  over  Europe,  Nortli 
Africa,  and  Asia  ;  they  are  all,  whether  annual, 
biennial,  or  perennial,  hardy,  and  amongst  our 
showiest  .and  most  useful  border  plants.  They 
require  a  light,  ricli  soil,  and  flower  freely  in  a 
sunny  position  either  in  groups  or  in  the  mixed 
border.  The  seeds  of  the  annual  species  should 
be  sown  thinly  to  form  groups  or  large  patches, 
and  the  seedlings  be  pricked  out  to !)  inches  or  a 
foot  apart.  They  are  all  easilj'  managed.  The 
following  are  the  species  and  varieties  at  present 
known  : — 

C.  RETORTA. — Beautiful  as  is  the  coloured  plate 
accomjjanying  these  notes,  it  by  no  means  does 
justice  to  the  striking  char.acteristics  of  C.  rctorta 
as   we  see  it  growing  in  the  open  air  in  a  w.arm 
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summer.  The  large  lloral  leaves  arc  of  a  rich 
purple  tint,  and  from  amongst  them  peep  the 
yellow-purple-tipped  Hewers  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  bracts.  It  is  certainly  the  showiest 
species  in  the  genus,  and  although  by  no  means 
rare,  it  is  not  so  often  seen  in  gardens  as  one  could 
wish.  It  is  a  native  of  Caria.  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  was  tirst  found  by  Sibthorp,  who  figured  and 
described  it  in  "Flora  Griren,"  tab.  171.  It  was 
again  found  in  wooded  places  in  Dalniatia  by 
Visiani  in  I.S27,  and  callcil  by  liim  C.  purpurea,  an 
excellent  and  descriptive  synonym.  It  ripens  seed 
freely,  and  may  be  sown  and  grown  in  the  open  air 
like  any  other  hardy  annual.  In  groups  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly eiTective.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
high,  much-branched  towards  the  top  ;  the  lower 
leaves  obovate,  stalked,  the  upper  stem  clasping, 
with  two  rounded  auricles,  gradually  passing  into 
the  high  colour  seen  in  the  accompanying  plate. 
The  flowers  protrude  well  beyond  the  bracts,  lemon- 
yellow,  the  apex  deep  rich  purple.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  Aug\ist. 

C.  ASPERA.— A  rare  European  species,  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Mar/a:ine,  tab.  G130,  under  its 
synonym  of  C.  gymnandra.  It  belongs  to  the 
Eucerinthe  set,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  C.  retoita 
and  C.  major.  From  the  latter  it  differs  in  the 
leaves,  in  the  terminal  part  of  the  flowers  being 
yellow,  not  purple,  and  in  the  narrow  calyx  divi- 
sions not  being  cordate  at  the  base.  It  used  to  be 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  and  is 
still  plentiful  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  Western  Al- 
geria, and  Morocco,  where  it  is  found  frequently  in 
sandy  places.  In  addition  to  the  beautiful  flowers, 
the  leaves,  which  are  discoloured  at  the  tips,  are 
strikingly  characteristic  of  this  curious  genus.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  fine  glaucous  blue,  except  at  the 
points,  which  are  bright  yellow  lined  with  deep 
purple.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  indeed  repeats 
that  of  the  flowers,  and  renders  the  whole  plant 
attractive.  If  it  has  a  fault  it  is  in  being  an 
annual.  It  grows  from  (J  inches  to  18  inches  in 
height,  much-branched.  The  leaves  are  each 
from  1  inch  to  4  inches  long,  the  upper  surface 
covered  with  brownish  warts.  The  floral  leaves  or 
bracts  almost  hide  the  pretty  tubular  flowers, 
which  are  each  an  inch  or  more  long,  the  lower 
part  inflated,  of  a  deep  red-purple,  the  upper  por- 
tion, including  the  teeth,  which  are  reflexed,  of  a 
bright  yellow.  The  purple  anthers  protrude  be- 
yond the  yellow  tubular  flowers,  and  give  the  whole 
plant  a  singular  appearance.     Flowers  in  summer. 

C.  GLABRA,  synonymous  with  0.  alpina,  is  a 
very  pretty  and  interesting  species  from  alpine 
and  sub-alpine  districts  of  the  Tyrol,  Pyrenees  and 
Transylvania.  It  grows  from  (>  inches  to  IS  inches 
in  height,  branched  towards  the  top  of  the  stems, 
and  often  very  bushy.  The  leaves  are  oval,  auricled 
at  the  base  and  quite  glabrous.  The  flowers  are 
large,  yellow  at  bottom,  violet-purple  at  top.  It 
flowers  June  to  August,  and  is  said  to  be  perennial, 
though  it  has  never  proved  more  than  an  annual 
with  us. 

C.  LONGIFLORA  is  nearly  allied  to  C.  glabra, 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  much 
longer  flowers  and  large  bracts.  The  calyx  also  is 
much  elongated,  giving  a  striking  appearance  to 
the  plant  when  in  fruit  in  autumn.  Isle  of  Tovolara ; 
flowering  July.  The  variety  Smithi^  is  a  rare  form 
of  the  above,  found  by  Kerner  in  1873,  and  sup- 
posed by  some  authorities  to  be  a  hybiid  between 
C.  glabra  and  C.  minor  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  interme- 
diate between  these  species. 

C.  M.icuLATA. — A  very  remarkable  species  from 
Central  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  characterised  by  its 
very  large,  entire,  glabrous  leaves.  It  is  a  true 
perennial  species,  growing  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in 
height,  and  forming  bushy  plants,  very  showy 
when  in  full  flower.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow, 
marked  with  five '  dark  purple  blotches.  The 
variety  auriculata  has  large  auricles  to  the  leaves, 
and  docs  not  difl'er  much  from  C.  minor.  Both 
flower  in  June. 

C.  MAJOR. — A  fine  old  species,  having  been 
figured  by  Gerard  and  cultivated  in  his  garden  as 
early  as  15117.  It  seems  to  be  the  most  variable  of 
all  the  species,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 


controversy  and  confusion.  It  appears  to  be  the 
C.  glabra  of  Philip  Miller,  and  with  its  several  forms 
was  well  known  to  him.  It  is  what  may  be  termed 
a  winter  annual,  as  it  grows  readily  from  self- sown 
seed,  the  seedlings  only  in  very  unusual  winters 
suffering  to  any  extent.  The  leaves  of  C.  major 
are  very  variable  in  size,  shape  and  colour,  some- 
times very  spotted  or  blotched.  The  flowers  are 
funnel-shaped,  purple  at  top  and  yellow  at  bottom. 
It  flowers  during  July,  August  and  September,  and 
is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe.  It  is  figured  in  tLc 
Jlutanical  Moga:ine,  t.  333. 

C.  MINOR., — One  of  the  commonest  and  least  beau- 
tiful species  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial  of  short  duration  ;  in  fact  it  might  be 
better  described  as  a  biennial.  It  is  extremely 
variable  in  character,  and  may  include  several  of 
the  so  called  species  of  C'erinthes.  It  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England  early  in  1570 
by  a  Mr.  Hugh  Morgan,  and  is  roughly  figured  in 
Lobel's  "  Adversaria"  (p.  172).  As  a  garden  plant 
it  is  not  worth  growing  beside  C.  major,  maculata 
or  retorta.  The  flowers  are  small,  yellow  and 
purple.  It  flowers  in  July, and  is  pretty  generally 
distributed  over  Europe.  The  variety  cleiostoma, 
found  by  Boissier  in  /Vttica  in  April,  1842,  isa  much 
showier,  but  rarer  plant.  D.  K. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


PRUNING  AND   TRAINING   CLIMBERS. 

Where  hardy  climbing  plants  and  shrubs  are 
grown,  they  must  have  attention  annually  if  they 
are  to  bear  a  presentable  appearance.  A  free,  but 
judicious  pruning  and  training  are  essential  each 
year,  and  if  intelligently  performed,  they  can  be 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds  and  their  growth 
and  bloom  will  be  of  a  satisfactory  description. 
We  need  not  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  prune 
and  train  so  closely  as  to  make  them  prim  and 
neat.  Examples  of  this  are  frequently  seen  in 
suburban  gardens  where  the  jobbing  man  does 
everything,  and,  knowing  little  or  nothing,  he 
treats  all  things  alike.  Pruning  is  an  essential 
detail,  but  it  must  be  performed  by  those  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  their  needs  vary,  also 
the  time  at  which  it  should  be  performed  and  the 
manner. 

Roses  are  great  favourites  for  walls  and  require 
very  simple  treatment,  provided  we  have  the  right 
kinds.  The  vigorous  kinds,  such  as  Gloire  de 
Dijon  and  the  whole  family  familiarly  called  Dijon 
Teas,  with  Marf'chal  Niel.  Climbing  Devoniensis, 
Banksian  Roses,  &c.,  are  the  varieties  best  suited 
for  walls.  If  Roses  of  this  kind  are  in  health  and 
vigour  they  usually  make  abundance  of  growth 
and  flower  freely,  but  they  fail  to  do  so  if  neglected 
at  the  root.  Those  on  walls  need  fresh  rich  food 
quite  as  much  as  those  in  the  open  border,  and  if 
they  cannot  be  freely  mulched,  the  surface  of  the 
soil  should  be  just  broken  several  times  during  the 
season  and  dressed  with  some  of  the  concentrated 
prepared  manures  which  can  be  watered  in  imme- 
diately, and  their  presence  cannot  then  be  detected 
or  at  any  rate  prove  disagreeable.  The  value  of 
such  dressings  is  soon  perceived  in  the  improve- 
ment in  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants.  With 
Banksian  Roses,  the  treatment  as  regards  pruning 
must  be  of  an  opposite  character,  for  if  we  out  out 
all  the  spray  and  carefully  train  in  the  long  strong 
shoots,  no  flowers  will  be  had.  Some  advise  that 
they  be  not  pruned  at  all.  It  is  often  unnecessary 
as  regards  old-established  plants  which  make  little 
growth  beyond  slender  spray-like  shoots,  which 
produce  the  flowers.  A  little  pruning  may  be  per- 
formed with  advantage,  but  after  the  flowering  has 
finished.  With  younger  plants  this  practice  has  to 
be  modified.  Until  they  have  covered  their  allotted 
space,  the  long  shoots  must  be  laid  in  and  then 
during  spring  piruning,  if  vigorous  shoots  are  pre- 
sent, but  not  wanted,  they  should  be  cut  clean 
out.  Those  of  the  thickness  of  a.  stout  straw  often 
produce  a  cluster  of  flowers  from  every  eye.  and 
they  may  therefore  be  left,  tying  them  in  if  desired, 
but  where  it  i?  possible,  a  better  effect  is  produced 


by  leaving  them  to  hang  down,  and  then  they  can 
be  conveniently  cut  when  in  flower  or  pruned  hard 
back  when  the  flowers  are  faded,  this  encouraging 
the  growth  of  similar  shoots  for  flowering  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Clematises.  —  These  are  very  numerous,  and. 
unless  we  are  familiar  with  them,  we  may  prune  at 
the  wrong  period  and  mar  the  possibilities  of  bloom 
for  a  whole  season.  Almost  all  the  kinds  are  so 
rampant  that  considerable  restriction  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Broadly  speaking,  we  may  divide  them 
into  two  sections,  early  and  late  flowering,  the 
early  flowering  kinds  producing  their  flowers  upon 
the  long  shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growths  ; 
whereas  late  flowering  kinds  bloom  as  they  grow, 
many  of  them  commencing  in  summer  when  they 
are  but  a  few  feet  high,  and  continuing  growing 
and  blooming  till  late  in  autumn.  These  are  the 
most  valuable,  but  there  are  one  or  two  early  kinds 
that  are  indispensable,  such  as  C.  montana, 
especially  the  variety  grandiflora.  When  the 
general  pruning  is  being  performed  it  is  wise  to 
go  over  this,  and  if  its  extension  is  desired,  lay  in 
long  shoots,  but  if  it  has  covered  its  site,  the  shoots 
that  have  grown  outwards  should  be  disentangled. 
The  weakest  may  be  cut  out,  but  a  good  quantity 
should  be  preserved  and  shortened  if  necessary, 
but  allowed  to  hang  naturally.  These  will  become 
long  sprays  of  blossoms  charming  alike  for  cutting 
and  arranging  with  other  flowers,  or  they  may 
remain  to  be  admired  upon  the  plant.  They  may 
be  pruned  hard  back  when  the  Dowering  season  is 
over.  C.  patens  and  florida  with  such  varieties  as 
Miss  Bateman,  Lady  Londesborough,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Albert  Victor,  and  others  belong  to  the 
spring-flowering  types,  and  they  need  thinning  and 
training,  preserving  all  the  best  ripened  shoots  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  late  flowering  kinds  succeed  best  under 
the  simplest  treatment.  Some  species  such  as 
C'.  coccinea  naturally  die  down  to  the  ground,  and 
when  they  spring  up  again,  we  only  need  to  train 
them  thinly  as  they  grow  and  keep  them  growing. 
Others,  such  as  C.  Jackmanni  and  lanuginosa  and 
the  score  or  more  fine  varieties  of  each  now  in 
cultivation,  do  not  die  back,  but  are  best  cut  back 
to  as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  otherwise  all  the 
young  and  flowering  shoots  start  in  a  mass  at  a 
point  farthest  from  the  base  of  the  plant  which 
remains  naked,  leafless  and  flowerless.  The  cut 
back  treatment  favours  the  growth  of  strong 
shoots,  and  these  attain  great  length  and  furnish 
whatever  they  are  required  to  cover  from  base  to 
summit.  The  so-called  C.  Jackmanni  alba  can  only 
be  flowered  well  by  cutting  down  annually,  and 
after  adopting  this  plan,  I  might,  in  justice  to  this 
much-abused  kind,  remark  that  it  is  very  pretty  in 
latesummerandallthroughthe  autumn.  The  mauve 
suffusion  sometimes  developing  into  a  distinct  bar 
down  the  centre  of  the  petals  is  so  pronounced, 
that  the  flower  cannot  be  called  white,  and  the 
shape  of  the  flower  is  different  altogether  from 
tliat  of  C.  Jackmanni,  being  larger  and  having 
more  petals.  C.  Mticella  and  its  varieties  should 
be  cut  down,  and  C.  flaramula  when  treated  so 
makes  tremendous  wreaths  of  bloom  for  half  the 
length  of  its  vigorous  shoots.  It  cannot  be  too 
widely  known  that  many  of  these  Clematises  can 
be  cut  down  annually,  as  they  come  in  so  valuable 
for  training  upon  structures  or  in  situations  where 
a  permanent  covering  is  impossible,  or,  as  in  some 
cases,  is  prohibited. 

Wistarias  and  Vines  may  be  taken  together, 
as  they  demand  similar  treatment.  In  the  case  of 
the  Wistaria  the  long  racemes  of  bloom  are  pro- 
duced upon  these  spurs,  and  this  may  in  a  measure 
account  for  the  satisfactory  flowering  of  every  spe- 
cimen that  is  ever  seen,  because  the  orthodox 
treatment  by  the  uninitiated  would  be  to  cut  back 
straggling  shoots,  which  in  this  case  is  quite  cor- 
rect. 

Honeysuckles  and  Jasminums  are  favourite 
wall  creepers,  rapidly  covering  largo  spaces.  Some 
of  the  early-flowering  Honeysuckles,  such  as  the 
early  Dutch,  should  not  be  closely  pruned  till  after 
flowering,  as  the  flowers  come  from  lateral  shoots 
upon  the  strong  growths  pf  the  previous-  year„  but 
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the  red  trumpet  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  seinper- 
virens  minor),  L.  flexuosa  and  others  should  be 
pruned  back  to  the  old  wood  when  once  the  wall 
is  furnished.  In  the  case  of  the  red  trumpet  kind, 
a  vigorous  pruning  favours  strong  growth,  and  this 
in  turn  means  an  abundance  of  blossom.  Eightly 
treated,  this  is  one  of  the  loveliest  Honeysuckles, 
and  if  it  lacks  fragrance  it  surpasses  all  other  kinds 
in  brightness  of  colour  and  continuity  of  bloom 
throughout  the  summer  and  early  autumn.  Among 
Jasmines  the  favourites  are  the  old  white  and  the 
winter-flowering  kind.  The  first-named  kind  when 
newly  planted  is  very  vigorous  and  flowers  scantily, 
but  if  suffered  to  expend  its  vigour  in  clothing  its 
allotted  space  it  settles  down  to  blooming  later  on, 
and  all  that  it  needs  is  an  annual  cutting  back  to 
the  old  wood.  The  winter-flowering  species  needs 
little  pruning,  as  an  excess  will  deprive  it  of  half 
its  beauty.  Such  cutting  in  as  it  needs  is  best 
performed  immediately  flowering  has  ceased. 

Chimoxanthus  feagraxs  and  Foksythia 
SCSPENSA,  though  not  exactly  climbers,  are  shrubs 
most  frequently  planted  against  and  trained  upon 
walls,  such  being  essential  in  the  first  case,  but  not 
absolutely  so  in  the  latter.  The  Chimonanthus  is 
now  in  flower,  but  when  it  has  finished,  the  shoots 
that  have  produced  the  flowers  should  be  cut  back 
to  spurs  to  encourage  similar  growth  in  future. 
Any  very  strong  shoots  may  be  cut  clean  out,  but 
such  should  liave  been  removed  last  summer  or 
autumn,  as  they  produce  no  flowers.  The  For- 
sythia  flowers  in  spring,  and  the  knife  should  be 
kept  from  it  till  flowering  is  past.  The  stronger 
shoots  may  be  cut  hard  back  after  the  flowers  have 
faded,  but  slender  ones  may  be  left  a  second  and 
even  a  third  season,  as  they  hang  gracefully,  and 
if  a  yard  in  length  will  often  produce  flowers 
throughout  that  length. 

Ceaxothus.— Although  there  are  a  number  of 
fine  varieties  of  this  shrub,  few  have  been  planted, 
but  one  is  most  deserving  of  a  wall,  and  that  is 
Gloire  de  Versailles.  It  should  be  pruned  hard 
back  to  the  old  wood  and  then  strong  young  shoots 
will  be  put  forth,  these  branching  and  producing 
lovely  plumes  of  delicate  blue  flowers. 

Pi'Rus  JAPONicA,  in  its  many  varieties,  is  a 
favourite  wall  shrub,  and  makes  a  pretty  cover- 
ing, but  I  always  think  it  a  pity  to  restrict  it  to  a 
wall,  as  little  is  gained  thereby  in  point  of  early 
blooming,  and  a  great  deal  is  lost,  because  when 
restricted  to  a  wall  or  fence  it  can  never  develop 
its  full  beauty  as  exemplified  by  a  handsome  bush. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  flowers  freelv 
under  this  restricted  form  of  culture.  All  the 
pruning  needed  is  to  shorten  back  long  straggling 
branches,  and  keep  the  plant  well  furnished  "with 
branched  bi-.shy  spurs,  upon  which  the  flowers  are 
abundantly  produced.  A.  H. 


VARIETIES  OF  LAUKUSTINUS. 
Thocgh  the  genus  Viburnum  is  a  pretty  extensive 
one,  ttie  only  hardy  evergreen  species  i's  the  Lau- 
rustinus  (Viburnum  Tinus),  of  which  besides  the 
typical  kind  there  are  a  few  well-marked  forms  in 
our  gardens.  One  of  the  most  distinct  varieties  is 
that  known  as  lucidum,  which  forms  a  bush  of 
more  spreading  habit  than  the  common  kind,  while 
the  branches  are  stouter  and  fewer  in  number.  In 
the  leaves  too  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference, 
those  of  lucidum  being  larger,  very  much  rounder, 
and  thicker  in  texture,  while  the  flowers  are  whiter 
than  those  of  the  common  Laurustinus,  and  in  fact 
under  glass  they  are  quite  pure  in  tint.  This  is 
the  variety  usually  employed  for  flowering  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  during  the'  winter 
months,  and  for  cutting  it  "is  very  useful,  as  the 
blooms  last  a  good  while,  and  the  very  dark 
green  leaves  serve  as  an  admirable  setting  to  them. 
This  variety  derives  its  name  from  the  leaves  being 
more  shining  than  in  the  case  of  the  others.  As  a 
shrub  for  the  open  ground  it  is  not  so  valuable  as 
the  common  Laurustinus,  for  the  blossoms  are  more 
liable  to  injury  by  frosts,  while  the  shrub  itself  is 
less  hardy.  Another  well-marked  varietv  is  hirtum, 
readily  distinguished  by  the  hairiness  not  only  of 
the  leaves,  but  also  of  the  younger  shoots.     A  com- 


pact growing  form  with  rather  more  pointed  leaves 
is  pyramidale,  while  in  the  case  of  purpureum  the 
foliage  is  tinged  with  red,  but  nothing  to  the  same 
extent  as  some  purple-leaved  trees  and  shrubs. 
There  is  a  variegated  form  not  only  of  the  commrui 
kind,  but  also  of  the  variety  lucidum,  but  this  last 
especially  seldom  retains  its  variegation  in  a 
constant  manner,  while  the  other  being  more 
tender  than  the  type  frequently  suffers  during  the 
winter. 

Though  the  Laurustinus  blooms  naturally 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months,  the 
blossoms  are  frequently  injured  by  frosts,  and  on 
that  account  the  lloral  display  is  in  some  winteis 
much  less  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  plants  were 
a  little  protected.  Where  large  structures  from 
which  at  times  frost  can  only  be  just  excluded  are 
required  to  be  kept  as  gay  as  possible  during  the 
winter  months,  the  Laurustinus  is  just  the  thing 
for  such  a  purpose,  as  it  is  naturally  a  free  rooting 
subject,  so  that  good-sized  bushes  studded  with 
flower-buds  can  be  lifted  in  the  autumn  and  potted 
without  sustaining  any  check,  and  consequently 
the  flowers  will  open  as  well  as  if  they  have  not 
been  disturbed.  When  needed  for  flowering  in  a 
small  state  under  glass  the  plants  must  be  grown 
on  with  that  intention,  that  is  to  say,  after  they 
are  struck,  and  when  planted  out  in  a  nursery  bed 
or  some  such  a  spot,  the  young  plants  shovi'ld  be 
placed  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart  to  prevent 
them  running  up  thin,  while  they  must  be  occa- 
sionally stopped  in  order  to  encourage  a  bushy 
habit  of  growth.  Though  these  small  plants  will 
flower,  it  is,  however,  as  good-sized  bushes  that  the 
Laurustinus  is  most  useful  for  blooming  indoors 
during  winter. — T. 

Though   grown  by  the   tens    of   thousands 

for  blooming  under  glass  during  the  early  winter 
months,  yet  for  wholly  outdoor  embellishment  of 
our  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  the  Laurustinus 
hardly  gets  the  attention  it  deserves.  Even  in 
situations  where  frosts  of  considerable  severity  are 
experienced,  sheltered  positions  on  warm  soils 
(even  if  the  latter  have  to  be  artificially  made  up) 
could  be  selected  for  it.  In  such  it  would  take 
more  frost  to  kill  it  than  often  occurs,  and 
handsomely  would  it  pay  for  the  little  extra 
care  bestowed — bushes  clustered  over  with  their 
chaste  flower-heads  in  early  spring,  if  not  through- 
out the  wintei',  being  beautiful  objects,  and  also 
useful  for  augmenting  the  supply  of  cut  blooms  for 
both  house  and  church  decoration.  It  has  often 
been  gratifying  to  me  to  go  to  a  large  bush  or 
clump  of  Laurustinus  in  full  bloom  and  cut  a 
basketful  when  white  or  light-coloured  flowers  are 
scarce  both  under  glass  and  out  of  doors.  In  more 
favoured  districts  the  Laurustinus  may  be  planted 
anywhere  and  everywhere  as  regards  position  with 
a  certainty  of  a  prolonged  and  plentiful  bloom  all 
through  the  winter  and  well  on  to  late  spring.  The 
Laurustinus  is  eminently  suitable  in  such  spots  for 
forming  ornamental  hedges,  always  attractive,  and 
requiring  but  little  labour  to  keep  in  order,  whilst 
for  single  specimens  or  large  clumps  it  is  equally 
well  adapted.  The  foregoing  remarks  apply  mainly 
to  the  ordinary  Laurustinus  (Viburnum  Tinus),  but 
an  excellent  variety  also  for  general  planting  as 
well  as  for  forcing  is  V.  lucidum.  It  is  larger  in 
all  its  parts,  has  bold,  glossy,  dark  green  foliage, 
and  immense  white  flower-heads ;  later  in  coming 
into  flower,  and  owing  to  the  greater  heat  prevail- 
ing during  its  flowering  season,  it  does  not  bloom 
over  such  a  prolonged  period.  It  forms  an  ad- 
mirable succession  to  the  common  variety,  and  is, 
taken  altogether,  a  most  desirable  kind.  As  is 
well  known,  these  plants  do  not  require  a  very 
elaborate  or  special  preparation  or  admixture  of 
soils  to  grow  in,  but  they  thrive  best,  bloom  more 
freely,  and  are  not  so  susceptible  to  the  effects  of 
frost  on  rather  light,  warm  soil  fairly  enriched. 
Their  propagation  is  also  of  the  simplest.  In  warm 
positions  where  very  severe  frosts  do  not  prevail, 
cuttings  made  of  the  ripened  shoots  in  September 
and  October  and  inserted  firmly  and  rather  deeply 
in  sandy  soil  in  the  open  will  answer  well,  while  in 
colder  districts  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  or 
similar  shelter  is  all  they  require. — J.  E. 


This  has  the  merit  of  being  an  evergreen  as 

well  as  a  flowering  shrub,  but  its  value  is  by  many 
discounted  upon  a  supposition  of  tenderness,  its 
liability  to  injury  during  extra  severe  weather  being 
only  on  a  par  with  that  of  many  other  shrubs  that 
are  much  more  highly  esteemed  than  this.  Though 
less  showy  in  blossom  than  the  summer-flowering 
members  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  continuous  blooming  shrubs  that 
can  be  grown  in  gai-dens.  The  first  flowers  appear 
in  October,  and  they  keep  coming  until  nearly  or 
quite  the  end  of  April.  During  such  a  severe  pro- 
longed frost  as  that  of  l.SiKI-91,  the  bloom  wr.s  en- 
terely  destroyed  ;  but  in  a  more  average  winter — 
such  as  the  present — a  short,  sharp  frost  merely 
causes  a  little  break,  and  with  the  advent  of  milder 
weather,  the  bushes  are  again  soon  white  with 
their  flat  corymbs  of  flowers.  The  Laurustinus 
is  pre-eminently  a  .shrub  for  light  soils,  and  in  such 
it  larely  suffers  the  slightest  injury.  Those  who 
have  much  planting  to  do  in  gardens  with  a  shallow 
soil  resting  upon  chalk  have  good  cause  to  value 
this  shrub,  for  even  the  common  Laurel  fails  here, 
and  that  perhaps  is  something  to  be  thankful  for, 
as  there  are  few  gardens  without  Laurels,  b'pon 
many  a  slope  or  bank  that  has  been  planted  with 
Laurels,  the  Laurustinus  would  have  done  equally 
as  well  and  not  have  needed  the  attention  to  keep 
it  down.  Where  ornamental  hedges  or  dividing 
lines  are  required,  it  answers  the  pui-pose  admir- 
ably, as  its  style  of  growth  meets  the  requirements. 
It  grows  busily  and  spreads  proportionately,  but 
does  not  become  a  thicket  or  ramble  irregularly, 
therefore  needs  little  cutting  or  restriction,  which 
might  make  it  formal. — A.  H. 


Griselinia  littoralis. — I  have  not  seen  this 
shrub  in  bloom,  so  am  unable  to  say  if  its  beauty 
is  at  all  enhanced  when  it  is.  I  question  if  it  is. 
As  a  plant  for  beauty  of  foliage  it  is  unique,  being 
distinct  in  the  peculiar  colour  and  shape  of  its 
abundant  leafage.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  suit- 
able for  outdoor  planting  near  the  seashore  and 
the  milder  parts  of  the  country.  In  such  it  is  un- 
doubtedly quite  hardy,  for  it  passed  through  the 
last  extraordinary  severe  winter — ls;i0-91 — totally 
uninjured.  No  place  in  suitable  districts  should 
be  without  this  valuable  shrub, — J.  E. 

Cotoneaster  Simon  si. — I  was  looking  about 
three  years  ago  for  a  suitnble  plant  to  associate 
with  common  Laurels  to  form  a  hedge  between  two 
villa  gardens,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  Cotone- 
asterSimonsi  might  prove  attractive  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  plant  is  generally  well 
studded  with  its  bright  orange-red  benies.  I  am 
very  pleased  with  the  result,  for  during  the  last  two 
winters  the  plants  have  been  well  furnished  with 
berries,  which  give  a  blight  and  cheerful  appear- 
ance to  the  garden.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these 
plants  furnish  the  only  bit  of  colour,  and  as  the 
branches  mingle  with  those  of  the  Evergreens  with 
which  they  are  associated,  the  contrast  is  greater 
than  would  be  the  case  if  they  occupied  the  position 
alone.  It  is  unfortunate  that  all  the  subjects  that 
make  up  the  dividing  line  haveto  be  cut  back  occa- 
sionally to  keep  them  within  bounds,  or  the  effect 
of  the"  numerous  berries  would  be  still  greater. 
The  Cotoneaster  is,  however,  giving  so  much  satis- 
faction that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  allowed  to  fill 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  space.  A  single  plant 
or  two  will  not  be  very  effective,  but  if  the  number 
is  increased  to  eight  or  ten  in  a  moderate  space, 
the  result  will  be  that  in  a  few  years  they  will 
make  quite  a  pleasing  feature.— J.  C.  C. 

Variegated  Euonymus  radicans  —  This 
little  variegated  Euonvmus  is  just  at  home  when 
trained  to  a  wall,  which  it  will  clothe  densely  with 
its  neat  variegated  foliage,  bright  and  cheerful  at 
all  seasons.  In  good  soil  it  will  mount  upward  at 
a  much  quicker  rate  than  would  be  expected  from 
its  behaviour  as  a  dwarf  shrub,  for  if  a  few  of  the 
principal  shoots  are  secured  in  position  they  will 
not  only  arow  awav  freely,  but  attach  themselves, 
to  the"  wall  after  the  "  manner  of  Ivy,  whOe 
secondarv  branches  are  pushed  out  in  considerable 
numbers."  thus  forming  in  time  a  dense  mass. 
When  a  plant  is  allowed  to  grow  undisturbed  m 
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this  manner,  a  few  of  the  strongest  shoots  will 
occasionally  thicken  towards  the  top  and  produce 
larger  leaves  than  one  generally  associates  with 
Euonymus  radicans.  Besides  its  use  as  a  covering 
for  walls,  this  shrub  also  makes  a  first-rate  edging,  and 
one  that  can  be  split  up  almost  like  Box.  Of  course 
it  is  not  so  suitable  for  hard  geometrical  figures  as 
our  own  native  shrub,  for  the  Euonymus  has  a 
looser  habit  of  growth.  It  will  also  thrive  under 
the  shade  of  trees  better  than  many  low-growing 
shrubs.  For  window  boxes,  balconies,  and  such 
pla;es  this  Euonymus  is  also  very  useful,  while 
it  is  a  good  shrub  for  furnishing  beds  during  the 
winter.  I  once  saw  it  employed  as  a  broad  edging 
to  a  flower  border,  and  when  first  planted,  some 
bulbs  of  .Scilla  sibirica  were  dibbled  in  among  the 
Euonymus,  and  every  spring  the  deep  blue  blossoms 
pushing  up  through  the  variegated  foliage  of  the 
shrub  formed  a  very  pretty  picture.  As  wall  plants, 
too,  the  different  forms  of  Euonymus  japonicus 
are  seen  to  advantage,  and  in  this  way  they  are 
largely  grown  along  the  south  coast,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton.  The  variegated 
kinds  there  assume  a  depth  of  colouring  rarely 
seen  elsewhere,  and  this  peculiarity  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Euonymus,  as  the  golden  Arbor- 
vitces,  Retinosporas,  and  others  of  this  class  are  also 
very  richly  tinted. — T. 


AMPELOVITIS  ROMANETI. 
Although  the  fruit  and  the  general  characteristics 
of  this  species  entitle  it  to  be  classed  amongst 
Vines  of  the  '■  vinifera  "  group,  its  appearance  and 
habit  of  growth  are  rather  suggestive  of  the 
"  Cissus  "  group  of  wild  Vines,  between  which  and 
the  former  group  it  appears  to  constitute  the  con- 
necting link.  It  is  a  very  vigorous-growing  Vine, 
with  large,  dark  green  leaves  (sometimes  S  inches 
to  12  inches,  or  more,  in  diameter)  and  bears  small 
bunches  of  very  black,  highly-bloomed  Grapes, 
The  bunches  have  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of 
those  of  the  fragrant  wild  A'ine  of  North  America 
(Mtis  riparia),  and  the  Grapes,  which  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  pulpy  and  sugary, 
with  a  very  peculiar  flavour  which  is  rather 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  Both  the  pulp  and  the 
juice  (which  is  abundant)  are  of  a  light  pink  colour. 
The  fruit  ripens  early  in  October  and  hangs  for  a 
long  time  on  the  Vine  in  good  condition. 

This  species,  which  will  probably  be  taken  in 
hand  by  Grape  growers  for  wine-making,  has  the 
same  peculiarity  which  we  have  already  noticed 
in  another  species  of  the  same  genus  (Ampelovitis 
Davidi),  namely,  that  of  flowering  very  early  in 
spring  (about  a  month  before  the  common  Vines), 
the  Grapes  also  remaining  green  for  a  long  time 
after  they  have  attained  a  large  size.  When  they 
are  fully  ripe,  they  continue  to  hang  on  the  Vine 
for  a  very  long  time  without  deteriorating  in  any 
respect — a  great  advantage  in  vineyard-grown 
Grapes.  The  details  of  its  culture  in  vineyards  are 
yet  to  be  learned,  as  experience  alone  can  show 
whether  it  can  be  most  profitably  employed  as  a 
direct  fruit-bearer  or  as  a  stock  for  grafting  other 
kinds  ;  also  whether  it  is  proof  against  Phylloxera, 
mildew,  and  other  maladies  from  which  our  A'ines 
have  sufliered  so  much.  On  one  point,  however, 
we  can  speak  with  certainty,  viz.,  that  as  an  orna- 
mental plant,  highly  adapted  for  covering  and 
embellishing  pergolas,  arbours,  bowers,  and  sum- 
mer-houses, there  are  few  subjects  so  suitable  as 
Ampelovitis  Romaneti,  so  that  this  new  introduc- 
tion seems  destined  to  take  an  important  place 
alike  in  the  horticultural,  agricultural,  and  manu- 
facturing branches  of  industry, — Sevue  Horticole. 


Abies  Tsuga. — By  those  who  regard  the  dif- 
ferent Hemlock  Firs  as  sufficiently  distinct  from 
the  other  forms  of  Abies  in  our  gardens  as  to  jus- 
tify their  inclusion  in  a  separategenus,the  above  is 
known  as  Tsuga  Sieboldi ;  but  in  the  "  Manual  of 
the  Conif era; "  the  term  'I'suga  is  applied  only  to 
a  section  of  the  genus  Abies.  Though  there  are 
not  many  distinct  species  belonging  to  this  group, 
they  are  of  wide  geographical  distribution,  for 
the  above-mentioned  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  ' 


parts  of  Japan,  while  A.  Brunoniana  inhabits  the 
Himalayan  region,  and  the  rest  are  North  Ameri- 
can, the  best  known  being  A.  canadensis,  often 
called  the  Hemlock  Fn-,  and  A.  Albertiana  or  Jler- 
tensiana,  for  both  the  names  are  in  turns  applied 
to  the  one  species.  A.  Tsuga  is  of  a  broadly 
pyramidal  style  of  growth,  with,  in  many  cases, 
secondary  stems  springing  from  near  the  base  of 
the  specimens.  The  branches,  which  are  numerous, 
droop  towards  the  points,  and  are  altogether  dis- 
posed in  a  very  graceful  manner,  while  the  Yew- 
like leaves  are  deep  green  above  and  somewhat 
glaucous  beneath.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  when 
planted  as  a  lawn  tree,  or  at  all  events  where  sufii- 
ciont  space  is  allowed  for  the  gracefully  disposed 
branches  to  form  a  regular  specimen.  This  Fir  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  so  particular  in 
its  requirements  as  some  of  the  members  of  the 
genus.  There  is  of  it  quite  a  dwarf  variety,  which, 
to  the  lover  of  miniature  Conifers,  has  much  to 
commend  it.  The  other  Old  World  species  is  the 
Himalayan  A.  .Brunoniana,  which  forms  a  beautiful 
specimen  where  it  is  not  injured  by  spring  frosts, 
but  in  most  parts  of  this  country  it  sufliers  so 
much  in  this  respect  as  to  often  wear  a  stunted  and 
unhappy  appearance.  It  is  of  a  bluntly  conical 
stylo  of  growth.  The  leaves  are  longer  than  those 
of  any  other  Hemlock  Firs,  and  are  especially  re- 
markable from  their  intense  silvery  undersides. 
Abies  Tsuga,  which  was  introduced  as  long  ago  as 
1853,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  August   12,  IS'JO.— T. 

Diplopappus  chrysophyllus. — This  elegant 
plant,  backed  by  a  grey  Lichen-covered  rock  and 
gracefully  overhanging  a  lower  part  of  the  same,  is 
unique  as  a  piece  of  delicate  soft  golden  colour  in 
winter,  its  growth  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a 
huge  golden  Heather.  I  am  aware  as  spring  ad- 
vances into  summer  that  the  colour  of  its  shoots 
and  minute  foliage  is  intensified,  and  that  also  it 
blooms  profusely.  Owing  partly,  I  suppose,  to  the 
general  dulness  of  the  winter  season  and  also  partly 
to  a  rooted  prejudice  I  have  to  intensely  bright 
garish  yellow  dots  in  the — especially  summer — 
landscape  as  not  harmonising  with  sylvan  beauty 
and  simplicity,  I  never  can  see  such  beauty  in  this 
plant  as  during  the  winter  months  while  wearing 
its  dullest  garb.  It  is  hardy,  and  will  grow  freely 
in  any  soil  that  is  not  too  heavy,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  a  corner  in  more  places  than  is  now  the  case. — 
T.  Y.  B. 

Eucalyptus  globulus. — I  have  had  a  dead 
Eucalyptus  globulus  tree  cut  down  to-day  which 
was  raised  just  eleven  years  ago,  and  planted  out 
the  May  following.  Its  diameter  at  the  butt  end — 
taken  inside  of  the  thick  bark — was  ISf  inches,  and 
at  10  feet  9  inches.  It  was  upwards  of  50  feet 
high,  tapering  gradually  its  entire  length.  Last 
year  it  did  not  add  any  to  its  girth,  for  it  was  so 
crippled  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  during 
the  winter  of  1890-91,  that  only  tufts  of  shoots 
sprouted  from  the  trunk,  which  proved  too  soft  and 
tender  to  withstand  the  rigour  of  the  past  fortnight. 
Several  more  fine  specimens  I  fear  will  meet  with 
the  same  fate.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  if 
any  of  the  above  variety  have  been  cut  in  the 
United  Kingdom  exceeding  these  dimensions. — 
J.  R.,  North  Wales. 

Tlie  comnicn  Dogwood. — I  have  frequently 
admired  the  great  beauty  in  winter  of  the  common 
Dogwood  at  the  foot  of  the  embankment  of  a  lake, 
amongst  which  is  an  occasional  Rhododendron 
ponticum,  a  rank  shoot  here  and  there  overtopping 
and  forming  a  fine  contrast  to  the  bright  shoots  of 
the  Dogwood.  Rising  out  and  above  these  are  a 
few  Birch  and  cut-leaved  Alders,  the  silvery  stems 
of  the  former  and  fine  twigs  of  both— so  distinct 
in  form  and  growth  from  the  groundwork — attract- 
ing attention.  Flanking  these  on  one  side,  on 
slightly  elevated  ground,  are  some  Conifers,  kc, 
Pinus  excelsa  being  conspicuous  amongst  them  on 
account  of  the  lively  green  of  both  shoots  and 
leaves,  while  immediately  behind  is  a  quaint 
lodge.  At  the  other  end  rises  abruptly  a  massive 
rocky  prominence,  heather-clad,  on  which  grows  a 
large  clump  of  fine  Scotch  Firs — so  noble  in  tlieir 
old  age.     The  slope  of  the  embankment  is  planted 


chiefly  with  Rhododendron  ponticum.  Add  to  this 
the  overflow  from  the  lake  tumbling,  splashing, 
and  foaming  over  a  rocky  precipice,  and  you  have, 
I  think,  a  picture  anj-one  might  admire.  It  never 
impressed  me  more  than  it  has  done  to-day,  the 
wan  February  sunshine  burnishing,  as  it  were,  the 
bright  red  shoots  of  the  Dogwood,  which  seemed 
reflected  even  in  the  Rhododendron  leaves.  I  may 
add  that  in  the  summer  this  Dogwood  spot  is 
nearly  overrun  with  Polygonum  Sieboldi — a  splen- 
did plant  for  such  situations— thus  giving  it  a 
dift'erent,  though  charming,  effect  at  that  season. 
— J.  R. 


ILEX  CRENATA. 
B'EOSTS  or  fogs  have  no  effect  upon  this  tiny  Japa- 
nese Holly,  which  in  its  various  forms  is  one  of  the 
neatest  little  evergreen  shrubs  we  possess.  Its 
merits  are  especially  noticeable  at  this  season, 
more  particularly  after  a  severe  winter,  as  the 
browned  and  seared  condition  of  many  of  our  ever- 
greeii  shrubs  renders  this  by  contrast  especially 
bright  and  cheerful.  The  typical  Ilex  crenata  is  a 
dense,  twiggy,  evergreen  bush,  whose branchlets  are 
disposed  in  a  horizontal  manner  or  nearly  so.  They 
are  thickly  clothed  nith  dark  green  leaves,  nar- 
rowish  ovate  in  shape,  and  about  1  inch  in  length. 
Of  this  there  are  two  well-marked  forms — variegata, 
in  which  the  foliage  is  irregularly  marked  with 
bright  golden  yellow,  in  some  instances  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  entire  leaf  is  almost  of  that  hue. 
The  second  variety,  Fortunei,  or  major,  is  a  little 
taller  and  less  spreading  than  the  type,  while  the 
leaves  are  much  rounder.  This  Holly  and  its  forms 
may  be  employed  in  various  ways,  among  others  as 
a  rockwork  shrub  or  for  grouping  with  some  of  the 
larger  kinds,  while  its  thorough  hardiness  stands  it 
in  good  stead  where  used  for  furnishing  boxes  for 
balconies  or  such  like  positions.  F"or  small  gar- 
dens it  possesses  the  merit  of  not  outgrowing  the 
space  allotted  to  it,  but  this  slow  rate  of  progress 
is  probably  the  reason  that  we  do  not  see  it  very 
often  in  gardens  or  nurseiies,  for  though  readily 
propagated,  it  takes  some  time  to  attain  a  saleable 
size.  While  a  great  many  of  the  Hollies  do  not 
strike  root  easily  from  cuttings,  this  little  species 
can  be  readily  proiDUgated  in  this  manner.  It  really 
matters  little  at  what  season  of  the  year  these  cut- 
tings are  taken,  but  a  very  good  time  is  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  or  early  in  the  autumn, 
while  the  sun  has  yet  sufficient  power  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  roots.  If  the  cuttings  are  formed 
of  the  current  season's  shoots,  they  will  strike  root 
in  less  time  than  if  the  more  mature  wood  is  taken. 
A  good  plan  is  to  take  some  pots  5  inches  in 
diameter,  half  fill  them  with  broken  crocks,  then 
make  up  the  remaining  space  with  sandy  soil 
pressed  moderately  firm.  When  the  pots  are  filled 
with  cuttings,  which,  by  the  way,  must  not  be  over- 
crowded, a  thorough  watering  should  be  given  them, 
when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  frame  and  kept 
close  till  rooted.  By  the  spring  they  will  be  ready 
for  potting  off,  as  from  their  small  size  they  succeed 
liotter  treated  in  this  way  than  when  planted  out 
direct  from  the  cutting  pots.  T. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  8ERVB8. 

Eugenia  Luma  (./.  llVf/icn/O.— This  Las  been 
seut  mo  from  Devou,  but  the  leaves  only,  so  that  I 
cannot  say  for  certain  if  it  is  correctly  named.  When 
it  blooms,  which  it  does  iu  the  summer  mouths,  it 
produces  a  profusion  of  pure  white  flowers,  larger  than 
those  of  the  commou  Myrtle.  It  is  one  of  Lobb's 
plants  from  the  island  of  Cliiloe,  and  is  worthy  of 
more  extended  cultivation  as  a  flowering  shrub. — 
W.  II.  G. 

Hamamelis  arborea. — Despite  17°  of  frost, 
the  flowers  of  this  Witch  Hazel  were  but  little  in- 
jured, and  the  unopened  buds  quickly  expanded 
within  a  few  days,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  plants 
were  soon  as  bright  as  ever.  This  remark  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  backward  ones,  as  those 
that  commenced  blooming  early  in  the  j'ear  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  have  very  few  buds  yet  to 
open  by  the  middle  of  February.  The  free-bloom- 
ing qualities  of  this  shrub  and  its   great  beauty 
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wlien  in  flower,  combined  with  other  desirable 
features,  should  cause  it  to  be  more  E^cnevally 
plinted.  While  an  open  loam  seems  to  just  meet 
its  requirements,  this  Witch  Hnzel  is  not  by  any 
means  a  rapid  grower. — T. 

Olearia  Haasti. — Although  not  showy,  this  is. 
nevertheless,  a  dwarf  shrub  of  great  value  for 
summer  flowering,  for  although  the  individual 
blooms  are  very  small,  yet  they  are  produced  in 
such  abundance  in  pretty  umbel-like  flower-heads, 
as  to  completely  hide  the  small  Box-like  leaves, 
forminga  neat  mass  of  delicate  light  co'our,  and 
this  at  a  season  when  flowering  shrubs  are  few.  It 
also  continues  in  bloom  over  a  long  period.  It  is 
suitable  for  planting  either  singly  or  in  clumps,  the 
hatter,  of  course,  being  most  telling,  especially  at  a 
distance.  It  is  not  a  rank  grower  and  is  perfectly 
hardy. -J.  1{, 

Andromeda  axillaris. — This  little  spreading 
plant  vies  with  the  Partridge-berry  (Gaultheria 
procumbens)  in  its  beauty  in  regard  to  the  \'ariety 
of  colouring  of  its  leaves  during  the  winter  season 
— a  pretty  picture  in  green  and  red  of  various 
shades,  not,  in  regular  lines  or  precise  bands,  but 
quaintly  splashed  over  the  whole  surface  in  ex- 
quisite simplicity.  I  was  pleased  to  note  in  The 
Garden  recently  the  excellent  use  made  of  the 
Gaultheria  at  Kew.  The  jjlant  under  notice  will 
also  prove  equally  useful  for  similar  purposes,  and 
would  form  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  winter  ar- 
rangements.—J.  R. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER  AT  CHELSEA. 

At  Me.ssbs.  Veitch  and  Sons'. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  this  estal)lishment  I  noted 
in  tlie  Cattleya  house  many  tine  .specimen  Lielia 
purpurata  and  otliers,  and  hundreds  of  Cat- 
tleya Mcndeli,  Mossiae,  &c.  What  interested 
me  most,  however,  was  the  wealth  of  colour 
produced  by  tlie  numerous  Cattleya  Trian;« 
flowers.  ( )n  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  u])- 
wards  of  500  flowers  open  and  in  bud.  With 
these  there  were  also  some  C.  Percivaliana  of 
good  form  and  colour,  anil  in  hanging  Ijaskets 
many  Deudrobiiuu  Fmdlayanum,  one  of  the  most 
handsome  of  the  genus.  In  another  h(juse  were 
many  large  and  well-tlowered  C(elogynecristata, 
including  the  pure  white  variety  hololeuca  and 
the  delicately  tinged  form  Lcmoniana.  These 
were  relieved  by  numerous  Howers  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri  in  diflerent  varieties  and  Ansellia  afri- 
caiia  again  coming  into  favour,  its  fine  floweis 
with  the  white  of  the  Cielogynes  being  very  etiec- 
tive.  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  too,  was  bloom- 
ing beautifully.  Among  the  varieties  in  flower 
here  were  line  f<irnis  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba 
in  several  examples,  Lycaste  lasioglossa,  which 
was  imported  from  Guatemala  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitcli,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  about 
twenty  year.s  ago.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  dis- 
tinct flower  with  somewhat  cinnamon-coloured 
sepals,  the  petals  being  ricli  golden  yellow,  the 
lip  of  the  same  colour  and  thickly  set  with  long 
hairs,  and  from  which  it  olitains  tlie  name. 
Amongst  the  Calantlics  which  still  maintain 
their  beauty  were  numerous  exam])les  of  C. 
Stevensi.  Aciueta  Humboldti,  Pleione  humilis, 
Cymbidiuin  eljurneum,  and  Cypripediuni  Se- 
deni  candiduhun  were  in  full  flower.  Thisla.st, 
I  was  told,  withstood  the  ravages  of  the  fog 
better  than  any  other.  In  another  house  were 
fine  specimens  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceum, 
Dendrobium  sjilendidissimum  and  its  variety 
graudiflornm,  D.  cra.ssinode,  D.  Schr(ederi- 
anum,  D.  Dominiaunin,  and  D.  leucopterum,  a 
very  jjretty  species,  iutrcjdnced  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch.  Phakenopsis  Schilleriana  was  flower- 
ing in  abundance,  together  with  the  jiure  white 
variety,  saving  the  little  colour  in  the  lip,  of 


Aphrodite.  The  fine  old  Oncidium  ampliaturn 
and  its  variety  majus  were  just  opening  tlieir 
flowers.  These,  although  introduced  half  a 
century,  still  maintain  their  high  reputation. 
They  require  a  warm  house  to  grow  them. 
Those  who  attempt  to  grow  them  cool,  I  think, 
make  a  mistake.  I  always  succeeded  best  with 
them  when  I  kept  them  in  the  East  Indian 
hou.se.  Angra'cum  citratum  is  just  coming  into 
flower  in  aliundance,  and  the  beautiful,  but 
diminutive  A.  hyaloides  is  now  fast  going  past 
its  best.  A.  fastuosinn  is  just  appearing,  and 
the  specimens  of  A.  sesquipedale,  althougli 
most  of  the  flowers  have  succumbed  to  the  fog, 
will  yet  be  very  fine,  but  nothing  to  what  they 
would  have  been  had  they  not  suft'ered  by  the 
fell  destroyer.  Saccolabium  giganteum  and  the 
ever  beautiful  and  welcome  S.  bellinum  were 
also  in  fine  form.  Turning  to  theCypripediums, 
whicli  are  always  in  strong  force  at  Chelsea,  I 
can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  best,  amongst 
whicli  is  C.  leucorrliodtun,  a  superb  hybrid.  C. 
cardinale  is  very  bright  and  showy.  C.  Latliami- 
.anum  is  also  a  very  bright  flower,  and  it  aji- 
peais  to  be  a  free  bloomer.  C.  macrc.iiiterum  is 
also  in  flower  here  ;  tlii.s  is  a  Veitchian  liybrid 
not  very  often  seen,  and  I  think  not  much 
known  ;  it  is  a  cross  between  C.  Lowi  and  C. 
superbiens.  C.  Leeanum  is  always  beautiful  ; 
so  also  are  C.  Harrisianum  sujierbum  and  C. 
Godseffianuiu.  Amongst  other  species  may  be 
noted    some    excellent    forms    of   C.    Boxalli, 

C.  vernixiuni,  C.  Ashburtonire,  C.  calurum,  C. 
Thetis,  C.  Druryi,  C.  politum,  C.  villosura,  C. 
Williamsi,  and  C.  Germinyanum.  The  Odoii- 
toglossum  house  was  gay  with  fine  sjiikes  of  O. 
Edwardi,  which  does  not  apjjear  to  gain  so 
much  favour  as  it  really  deserves.  O.  hastila- 
biuni  will  soon  also  make  a  fine  show,  as  several 
plants  are  sending  up  enormous  spikes  ;  thi.s 
plant  is  usually  considered  to  want  a  little  more 
warmth  than  the  majority  of  the  species.  O. 
crispum  in  variety,  the  sweet-scented  O.  pul- 
chellum,  O.  x\iidersoiii  in  many  v.arieties,  O. 
Insleayi  leopaidinum,  the  beautiful  O.  cirrhosum 
in  many  forms,  and  some  late  O.  Rossi  majus 
were  well  set  oil'  by  tru.sses  of  the  bright-flowered 
Ada  aurantiaca. 

At  Mu.  Bull's. 

Here,  too,  is  a  fine  display  of  many  forms  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  including  several  of  the  pure 
white  forms.  Oncidium  splendidum  was  con- 
spicurius  for  its  large  briglit  yellow  flowers  and 
its  numerous  spikes  ;  L;elia  anceps  Stella  and 
several  forms  of  L.  albida  were  also  very  fine. 
L.  flava  with  its  rich  and  distinct  flowers  and 
L.  harpophylla  in  (juantity  were  very  showy  and 
efl'ective.  Amongst  Odontoglossums  there  were 
many  kinds  in  great  beauty,  such  as  O.  Pesca- 
torei,  ().  Edwardi,  O.  maculatum,  ().  hierogly- 
Iihicura  and  <).  crispum  in  many  fine  varieties. 
Between  300  and  400  sjiikes  of  bloom  are  now 
showing.  -  A  veiy  fine  display  is  also  made  witli 
a  lot  of  the  beautiful  sweet-scented  Pilumna 
nobilis  with  its  pure  white  flowers  stained  in  the 
lip  with  orange.  Associated  with  these  were 
Miltonia  cuneata,  the  remains  of  the  Masde- 
vallia  tovareusis  and  the  bright  flowers  of  So- 
phronitis  grandiflora.  In  another  house  Deu- 
drobiums  were  well  represented.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  D.  Ainsworthi,  a  very  fine 
form  of  Ainsworthi  roseum,  also  many  fine  varie- 
ties of  D.  Findlayanuni,tlie  pretty  D.  endocharis, 

D.  Leechianum,  the  superb  D.  ^IcArthuri  from 
Ceylon,  and  the  very  fine  form  of  D.  nobile 
nobilius,  which  has  not  been  surpassed  l)y  any 
other  form.  Here  are  also  Calanthe  nivalis  and  a 
form  called  C.  Regnieri  amethystina,  remarkalile 
for  its  bright  lip.  Phajus  Walliehi,  the  pure 
white  Saccolabium  Harrisoni,  and  the  charming 


S.  liellinum  were  also  in  flower.  Ctelogyne 
speciosa  major  has  a  large  flower  and  a  nice 
broad  margin  of  pure  white.  Ania  latifolia  is 
another  rarity,  but  of  no  commercial  interest, 
having  small  flowers  with  twisted  sepals  and 
petals,  reminding  one  a  good  deal  of  some  of  the 
small-flowered  Au.stralian  Di-ndrobes.  Phake- 
no]isis  Stuartiana  is  also  blooming  freely  together 
with  P.  Seliilleriana ;  Cielogyne  cristata  in 
diflerent  forms  was  also  in  bloom.  Cymbidium 
Lowianum  was  also  throwing  up  its  flowei's.  It 
is  curious  that  in  this  establishment  this  species 
is  blooming  so  finely,  and  in  the  Messrs.  Veitcli's, 
which  is  within  100  yards  of  it,  Mr.  Canham 
told  me  nearly  every  sjiike  had  been  cut  oft"  by 
the  fog.  Among  the  Cattleya  Triante  I  noticed 
;i  very  fine  form  named  flammea,  with  bi-oad  se- 
pals and  jietals  of  a  rosy-lilac,  the  lij)  large,  the 
whole  of  the  front  lobe  being  deep  rich  crimson, 
and  the  throat  rich  orange  ;  another  fine  form 
was  called  splendens,  and  so  on  through  various 
shades  and  grades  until  we  get  to  delicata,  vir- 
ginalis,  and  the  true  pure  alba,  which  is  of  the 
liurest  white  throughout.  Very  tine  varieties  of 
Cypripediuni  Argus,  C.  lo,  and  C.  Lathamianum 
were  also  in  bloom.  In  another  house  Onci- 
dium macranthum,  Oncidium  serratuni,  and  a 
fine  O.  tigrinum,  which  Mr.  Bull  calls  tenebro- 
sum,  with  a  very  bright  golden  yellow  lip, 
the  sepals  and  jietals  having  transverse  stripes 
of  a  dark  blackisli-brown,  were  also  flowering. 
Wm.  Huoh  Gower. 


SHORT  NOTES.—OIiCUIDS. 

Cypripedium  villosura  aureum  {Tho.i. 
Chinic^). — A  very  good  variety  of  this  plaut.  The 
whole  flower  is  suffused  with  golden-yellow,  the  dorsal 
sepal  luargiiied  with  white.  1  have  seen  varieties 
called  aureum  which  had  no  real  claim  to  the  name. 
— W.  G. 

Saccolabium  coeleste. — "J.  T."  says  his  plants 
of  this  have  Ins'  a  li;)t  of  loaves,  and  they  all  have  a  yel- 
1  iwisli  hue.  This  plant,  I  liud  from  experience,  does 
not  thrive  if  submitted  to  the  low  temperature  usually 
prcscnhed  by  me  tor  the  East  Indian  house.  J  find  it 
likes  at  least  5°  more  heat ;  it  also  likes  to  he  well 
exposed  to  the  light. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  aspersum. — J.  Brown,  gar- 
deuertoMr.  U.  li.  AVliite,  Arddarrocli.  sends  me  a  spike 
of  this  plant  lieariu.!^  five  flowers.  It  is  the  brightest  and 
best  variety  of  this  plant  I  have  ever  seen.  The  sepals 
are  wholly  rich  chestnut  with  fighter  cross  bars,  and 
the  petals  are  deep  primrose  with  one  or  two  spots  of 
chestnut  at  the  base,  whilst  the  lip  is  pure  white.  I 
have  never  before  seen  such  a  eliarmiug  flower. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Plialaenopsis  rosea  aurantiaca  (J.  Jcss'jj). 
— The  three  forms  sent  of  Phalasnopsis  rosea  are 
very  beautiful,  but  have  little  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  typical  rosea.  No.  2  is  like  a  form  I  once 
saw  in  Mr.  Robeit  Warner's  collection  at  Broom- 
field  Lodge,  Chelmsford,  named  aurantiaca.  The 
flower  is  large,  measuring  some  2  inches  across  ; 
sepals  and  petals  waxy-white,  sufl'used  with  rose  ; 
the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  dark  rose,  the  side  lobes 
and  remaining  part  of  the  lip  being  of  a  beautiful 
rich  orange.  The  plant  is  well  deserving  attention, 
as  the  rich  orange  colour  lends  such  a  brilliancy  to 
the  flower.— W.'G. 

"Vanda  lamellata  Boxalli  (.1/.  ^V.  -0.) — 
This  is  the  name  of  your  llower.  It  is  a  very 
nice  variety,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  crearav- 
yellow,  the  lateral  ones  broader,  also  pale  yellow 
on  the  upper  half,  but  below  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour;  lip  rosy  purple  at  the  tip,  below 
white,  spotted  with  losy-purple.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  amateurs  and  gardeners  so  neglect  this 
genus,  and  also  many  others  of  the  distichous- 
Iea\ed  Orchids.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  two  species  from  I'pper  Buriuah 
by  the  Jlessrs.  Low  and  Co.  would  have  quite  dis- 
Ijelled  the  foolish  notion  of  these  being  hot  Orchids. 
V.  Kiraballiana  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  Or- 
chids we  ha\e,  wdiilst  its  companion,  V.  Amesiana,  I 
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saw  flowering  in  a  very  low  temperature  last 
autumn.  The  variety  of  lamellata  named  above 
I  last  winter  saw  flowering  in  a  temperature  of 
about  (10=';  liere  the  plant  had  been  standing  for 
months.— W.  II.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 

Not  a  little  of  the  ultimate  succsss  attending 
the  culture  of  Cauliflowers  depends  upon  the 
selection  of  varieties.  Some  succeed  much 
better  than  otlier.s  in  a  dry,  hot  season,  and  it 
is  these  that  should  be  largely  sown  every 
season,  with  a  view  to  being  prepared  for  any 
emergency.  Undoubtedly,  Snowball,  better 
known  as  the  E.xtra  Early  Forcing  of  several 
seed  firms,  is  the  best  early  form  ;  it  is  quite  a 
little  gem,  in  fact,  being  not  only  good  for  cul- 
ture in  pits,  frames,  rough  or  otherwise,  hand- 
light;,  as  well  as  at  the  foot  of  warm  walls 
and  warm  borders,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  tine 
c;)ndition  from  the  open  ground  and  fields,  and 


plan,  satisfactory  as  it  proves,  need  not  be  re- 
sorted to,  quite  as  good  i-esults  attending 
sowing  Eclipse  under  glass  in  February  or 
not  later  than  the  first  week  or  so  in 
March.  Eclipse  might  be  briefly  described 
as  an  early  form  of  Autumn  Giant  or  Large 
Italian,  as  it  resembles  it  rather  closely  in  every 
respect,  with  this  marked  diflerence,  that  it 
hearts  in  fully  ten  days  earlier.  It  is  there- 
fore valuable  for  alfording  a  good  natural  suc- 
cession without  much  extra  trouble  being  ex- 
pended on  its  culture.  For  the  later  supplies 
nothing  better  than  the  best  stock  of  Autumn 
Giant  can  lie  recommended.  It  would  really 
appear  that  we  are  indebted  to  Continental 
raisers  for  our  favourite  varieties  of  Cauliflowers ; 
at  any  rate,  this  is  my  belief.  I  have  grown  the 
whole  of  them  at  difterent  times  under  very 
diflerent  names  than  they  are  known  by  in  this 
country,  the  seed  being  obtained  direct  from 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris.  If  this  surmise  be 
incorrect,  let  those  who  have  raised  either  of 
those  I  have  named  prove  that  I  am  wrong. 

A  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  trouble 
must  be  expended,  upon  the  production  of  early 


Cauliflower  Giant  Naples  (syn.,  Veitcli's  Autumn  Giant). 


also  shown  well  in  July.  Either  Early  London 
or  Dwarf  Erfurt  Mammoth  forms  a  good  natural 
succession,  even  supposing  these  are  raised  in 
the  autumn  and  Snowball  in  heat  early  in  the 
year,  but  I  do  not  recommend  either  of  the  two 
former  for  sowing  in  the  open.  They  cannot 
be  depended  on  in  hot  weather,  being  in  this 
respect  greatly  inferior  to  the  old  Walcheren, 
always  provided  the  true  stock  of  the  latter  is 
supplied.  Magnum  Bonnm  I  have  formed  a 
high  opinion  of,  this  doing  well  in  close  suc- 
cession to  Snowball,  and  also  during  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  no  matter  how  hot  and  dry 
the  season  may  be.  It  is  of  dwarf,  compact 
growth,  and  produces  a  fairly  large  close  heart. 
Pearl  is  another  useful  successional  variety,  and 
may  be  substituted  for  ^Magnum  Bonum  by 
those  who  cannot  procure  the  latter.  Not  un- 
frequently  Cauliflowers  are  very  scarce  early  in 
August,  and  exhibitors  were  the  first  to  get  over 
this  ditficulty  by  raising  a  batch  of  the  Autuunr 
Giant  in  the  autumn,  wintering  the  plants  under 
glass  and  duly  transferring  to  a  well-manured, 
open  spot.  In  this  manner  extra  fine  hearts 
are  obtained,  some  being  selected  for  exhibition 
aid  the  ro^t  consumed  on  the  place.     Now  this 


Cauliflowers  especially,  though  not  necessarily 
quite  so  much  as  before  the  introduction  of  extra 
good  late  Broccoli  and  the  small  early  Cauli- 
flowers already  alluded  to,  an  early-raised  batcli 
of  the  latter  obviating  the  nece.ssity  for  winter- 
ing a  quantity  of  plants  of  second  early  varie- 
ties in  frames.  With  many,  however,  the  prac- 
tice still  prevails  of  sowing  seed  on  sheltered  bor- 
ders from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August, 
according  to  the  climate  of  the  respective  locali- 
ties, the  bulk  of  the  plants  being  duly  pricked 
out  in  either  cold  frames  or  handlights,  or  else 
potted  up  and  kept  perfectly  cool,  or  only  pro- 
tected during  the  winter.  A  simpler  plan  of 
preparing  a  good  number  of  plants  consists  in 
sowing  the  seed  in  shallow  frames  on  raised  beds 
about  the  middle  of  September,  the  plants  being 
duly  thinned  out  if  at  all  crowded,  kept  free 
of  weeds  and  lightly  protected  during  the 
winter.  Of  late  years  I  have  discarded  au- 
tumn sowing  in  favour  of  raising  batches 
of  plants  early  in  the  year.  Seed  of  Early 
Forcing,  and  either  Dwarf  Erfurt,  Mammoth 
or  Magnum  Bonum — the  last  not  being  ob- 
tainable from  my  seedsman — is  sown  about  the 
middle  of  .lanuary  and  thinly  in  pans.     Being 


]ilaced  in  heat,  the  seed  germinates  quickly,  and 
lieforo  the  seedlings  become  l)adly  drawn  they 
are  transferred  to  shelves,  though  still  in  gentle 
heat.  When  well  into  rough  leaf  they  are 
potted  oft',  some  singly  and  some  in  pairs,  into 
3-inch  or  slightly  larger  pots,  taking  care  to 
dibble  in  the  plants  well  clear  of  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  as  they  are  thus  les;  likely  to  be 
injured  when  turned  out.  Kejit  on  shelves 
or  (not  far  from  the  glass)  in  a  fairly  warm  pit 
or  frame,  they  soon  become  well  established, 
and  before  they  are  badly  root-bound  all  are 
slightly  hardened  off  prior  to  being  finally 
plantetl  out.  Some  have  the  benefit  of  hand- 
light  protection,  those  giving  the  earliest  and 
really  most  appreciated  hearts,  while  the  rest, 
as  a  rule,  are  planted  in  sheltered  positions. 
The  exception  is  in  favour  of  gi'owing  a  few 
dozen  in  pits,  this  being  necessary  only  when 
the  latest  Broccoli  has  been  destroyed  by  frosts. 

In  any  ease,  or  whether  the  earliest  batches 
are  raised  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  it  is  advis- 
able not  to  be  late  in  raising  a  good  stock  of 
plants  of  the  best  summer  varieties,  including 
Eclipse  and  a  few  score  of  Autumn  Giant. 
Slight  hotbeds  and  shallow  frames  are  of  the 
greatest  service  in  raising  large  quantities  of 
plants,  but  boxes  or  pans  may  be  used  instead, 
the  seed  in  any  case  being  sown  early  in  March 
and  the  plants  duly  pricked  out  on  a  sheltered 
border  and  in  soil  from  which  they  can  readily  be 
transplanted.  Then  if  more  seed  of  Autumn 
Giant  is  sown  in  the  open  during  the  first  fort- 
night in  April,  all  the  plants  necessary  for  keep- 
ing up  the  supply  of  hearts  till  the  earliest 
Broccoli  is  ready  to  cut  will  have  been  raised. 
Those  with  but  few  conveniences  may  yet  be 
able  to  raise  all  the  plants  required  with  the 
aid  of  pans  or  boxes  placed  on  greenhouse 
shelves  or  in  frames,  and  more  seed  should  be 
sown  of  one  or  two  successional  varieties  on  a 
sheltered  border  late  in  March  or  early  in 
April. 

Cauliflowers  will  not  thrive  in  manure-sick 
ground.  What  they  seem  to  require  is  rather 
fresh  and  well  sweetened  ground,  into  which 
fairly  strong  manure  has  been  freely  dug  during 
the  winter.  Naturally,  they  will  stand  drought 
better  if  put  out  on  trenched  ground,  but  the  sur- 
face of  this  must  not  be  poor,  or  premature  heart- 
ing, usually  termed  "buttoning,'' will  take  place. 
Where  the  soil  is  naturally  hot  and  poor  and 
manure  none  too  plentiful,  this  may  well  be 
concentrated  in  trenches,  the  latter  being  only 
abcjut  three-parts  filled  in,  so  as  to  leave  a  basin 
or  trough  about  the  plants  to  facilitate  water- 
ing. This  precaution  is  particularly  needed 
where  the  gardens  .slope  considerably.  In  no 
case  should  the  plants  be  left  to  overgrow  each 
other  in  the  seed  beds  or  where  pricked  out, 
nor  ought  they  to  be  long  kept  in  shallow  boxes 
in  which  some  of  the  earliest  may  be  jjricked 
out  or  in  a  root-bound  state  in  small  pots.  From 
seed  beds  the  plants  may  be  ilrawn  and  re- 
planted with  a  dibble,  but  after  they  have  been 
once  pricked  out  they  must  be  transplanted 
with  trowels,  preserving  a  good  ball  and  moist 
soil  about  the  roots.  The  small  Early  Forcing 
may  be  put  out  18  inches  apart  in  lows  2  feet 
asunder,  and  the  Magnum  Bonum  2  feet  apart 
each  way,  this  also  being  enough  space  for  all 
but  Eclipse  and  Autumn  Giant.  For  ordinary 
purposes  these  latter  can  be  had  quite  good 
enough  by  planting  them  30  inches  apart  each 
way,  another  (t  inches  being  allowed  between 
the  rows  if  exhibition  hearts  are  desired.  Cauli- 
flowers ought  never  to  suffer  for  want  of  water 
at  the  roots,  and  in  a  dry  season  it  pays 
better,  labour  and  water  being  scarce,  to  con- 
centrate all  that  can  be  spared  on  a  few 
dozen  plants.     Directly  the  hearts  give  signs  of 
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forming,  liquid  manure  should  be  used  very 
freely,  strong  plants  to  produce  extra  fine 
hearts  requiring  as  much  as  3  gallons  at  one 
time,  the  dose  being  repeated  every  three  or 
four  days  during  hot  weather.  To  have  per- 
fectly clean,  well-blanched  hearts  with  good 
solid  "  curds,"  a  close  look-out  uuist  be  kept 
for  caterpillars,  the  blanching  being  effected  by 
tying  the  outer  leaves  together,  so  as  to  exclude 
light  from  the  hearts.  A  good  di.sh  of  large 
Cauliflowers  has  great  weight  in  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  especially  during  a  hot  season,  but 
it  is  the  small,  close,  and  clean  hearts  that  are 
the  best  for  the  dining-table,  these  being 
cooked  and  served  whole. 

Grower  and  E.yhieitor. 


FEEXCH  BEANS  IN  FRAMES. 
Of  late  years  considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  vegetable,  and  to  some  extent  im- 
provement has  taken  place  as  regards  size  and  free- 
dom of  bearing.  For  early  forcing  the  larger  varie 
ties,  such  as  Canadian  Wonder,  Long  Sword  and 
others,  are  not  so  suitable,  as  they  take  a  longer 
time  to  come  to  maturity  and  require  more  space 
than  can  often  be  given  them.  For  later  work  or 
for  the  last  supply  indoors  they  are  most  service- 
able. Attempts  have  been  made  to  get  dwarf 
Beans  with  the  tall  runner  pods  and  the  tall  Beans 
vice  rersd,  but.  so  far  as  I  have  grown  them,  there 
is  no  gain,  .as  the  dwarf  Beans,  owing  to  their 
habit,  are  miable  to  support  heavy  pods,  are  also 
later  in  bearing,  whilst  the  ruimers  are  to  some 
extent  deteriorated  by  their  bearing  smaller  pods 
with  less  flavour.  A  dwarf  runner,  from  3  feet  to 
4  feet  hisfh,  with  pods  of  the  old  Scarlet  type, 
would  certainly  find  favour  in  small  g.irdens  and 
must  be  much  earlier.  These  no  doubt  will  be 
forthcoming.  I  saw  an  excellent  addition  to  our 
dwarf  Beans  named  Smji:he's  Hybrid.  It  was 
grown  last  season  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Gardens,  C'hiswick,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
valuable  for  late  spring  forcing,  for  summer  work, 
and  for  sowing  for  last  cropping  in  the  open,  and 
protecting  at  night  for  late  autumn  supplies.  It 
is  a  cross  between  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Canadian 
Wonder,  bearing  medium-sized  pods,  the  flavour 
excellent.  It  is  of  compact  growth,  havhig  the 
habit,  earliness,  and  free-bearing  qualities  of  the 
first-named,  with  the  size  of  Canadian  Wonder  and 
partaking  of  the  earliness  of  the  first-named.  For 
early  forcing  Ne  Plus  Ultra  i?  one  of  the  best  dwarf 
Beans  introduced  of  late  years  and  the  most  pro- 
lific. For  general  forcing  it  is  unequalled  and  ex- 
cellent for  outdoor  work.  For  house  or  frame 
work  the  Canadian  Wonder — when  grown  to  pro- 
duce supplies  through  May  and  later — is  excellent 
in  every  way.  I  have  grown  French  Beans  in 
frames  and  secured  three  crops  by  giving  them 
a  rich  top-dressing,  pinching  back  after  bearing 
and  getting  new  growth,  keeping  warmer,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  till  the  bloom  appears.  To  get 
a  second  crop,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  haulm 
clean  and  free  of  red  spider;  the  Beans  must  be 
planted  out  and  plenty  of  room  between  the  rows 
allowed.  The  Beans  should  be  stopped  when  a 
nice  growth  has  been  secured,  as  it  is  not  necessary 
to  allow  them  to  go  their  full  length ;  besides,  when 
not  topped  they  are  much  longer  in  coming  into 
bloom.  A  second  or  even  a  third  crop  may  be 
readily  secured  if  the  plants  be  well  fed  and  atten- 
tion paid  to  moisture  and  stopping.  Some  may 
object  to  the  second  cropping,  preferring  a  heavy 
set  and  to  get  new  beds  coming  in,  but  often  in 
May  every  inch  of  room  is  so  occupied  with  other 
crops,  that  space  cannot  be  spared. 

If  grown  for  market,  Beans  are  often  difficult  to 
get  in  quantity,  and  command  a  fjood  price  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  Canadian  Wonder  is  the  best 
Bean  for  market  work,  as  size  is  everything.  For 
quick  forcing  or  to  get  the  produce  in  a  given  time, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  one  of  the  best,  and  for  frame 
work  specially  suitable  on  account  of  its  dwarf 
compact  habit.  There  are  others,  such  as  Syon 
House,    Sir    J.    Paxton,    the    Dun    section,    &;c., 


equally  good.  To  get  a  good  supply  of  this  useful 
vegetaljle  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  early 
in  March,  and  those  who  have  the  necessary  con- 
venience of  hot-water  pipes  may  plant  or  sow  the 
seed  in  their  permanent  quarters  in  a  good  firm 
compost.  If  manure  is  used  as  the  heating  mate- 
rial a  good  depth  of  soil  is  necessary,  as  if  the  roots 
get  down  to  the  manure  the  top-growth  is  too 
rank  at  the  loss  of  time  and  crop.  I  prefer  to  use 
good-sized  pots  or  even  boxes  plunged  when  ma- 
nure is  the  heating  material,  but  in  some  instances 
the  house  or  frame  is  often  occupied  with  other 
crops  at  this  season,  so  that  to  save  time  the  Beans 
may  be  sown  in  4i-inch  pots  and  placed  close  to- 
gether, finally  planting  out  when  the  place  is  ready. 
Thick  sowing  should  be  avoided  and  moisture  spar- 
ingly given  till  the  top  growth  is  well  advanced. 
In  frames  without  heat,  seed  should  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  March  in  IJ-inch  pots,  and  placed  in 
a  tempeiature  of  b'i°  to  G0°  till  it  has  germinated, 
air  being  freely  given  on  mild  days.  A  frame  should 
be  filled  with  good  loam,  mixed  with  some  mortar 
rubble  and  wood  ashes  if  the  loam  is  heavy.  The 
soil  should  be  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  from  the 
frame.  The  glass  should  be  covered  at  night 
with  mats,  topping  as  advised  earlier,  and  giving 
liquid  manure  when  the  first  flower  has  set.  1 
have  found  Beans  grown  in  this  way  without 
bottom-heat  to  possess  as  good  flavour  as  those  in 
the  open,  as  when  the  weather  is  suitable  more 
air  and  moisture  can  be  given.  The  supply  is  not 
over  so  quickly  as  where  grown  with  bottom-heat, 
anil  insect  pests  are  less  troublesome.  This  system 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  last  supply  before 
those  in  the  open  come  in.  Ct.  Wythes. 


Onions  keeping  badly. — Recently  when  call- 
ing on  a  neighbour,  I  asked  him  how  his  Onions  were 
keeping.  He  remarked  he  never  saw  them  keep  so 
badly  before,  although  he  had  stored  them  one 
layer  thick  on  open  shelves  in  a  dry,  airv',  frost- 
proof loft.  Those  urder  notice  were  large  bulbs 
from  several  improved  ttooks.  Of  some  kinds  there 
was  scarcely  a  sound  bulb,  and  this  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. These  had  been  grown  under  high  cultiva- 
tion and  very  thinly  on  th3  ground  to  get  them  to 
a  large  size.  In  my  own  case  I  rely  on  old-standing 
sorts.  Sow  them  somewhat  early  on  good  cultivated 
land  and  allow  them  to  grow  thickly  in  the  rows. 
I  keep  them  on  shelves,  as  above  described.  I  find 
these  medium-sized  bulbs  keep  by  far  the  best.  A 
friend  sent  me  a  couple  of  bushels  of  a  large  so- 
called  improved  kind  to  try,  but  tliey  are  not  in 
the  running  in  the  matter  of  keeping.  For  supply- 
ing a  family,  medium-sized  bulbs  are  by  far  the 
most  useful.  In  these  days  when  size  is  taken  so 
much  notice  of  on  the  exhibition  table,  it  may  be 
worth  asking  growers  of  these  large  bulbs  and  im- 
proved strains  how  they  find  them  keep. — Dorset 

French.  Horn  Carrots. — I  have  to  provide 
young  Carrots  over  as  long  a  season  of  the  year  as 
I  can,  my  employer  being  fond  of  them  as  a  sepa- 
rate dish.  They  must  be  very  young  and  if  possible 
round.  Accordingly  I  sow  some  in  a  frame  very 
early  in  the  year  on  a  bed  of  leaves  and  manure. 
Here  I  always  use  very  fine  soil  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve.  In  this  pit  I  sow  the  French  forcing 
Carrot.  From  this  pit  I  get  them  quite  rouud  and 
very  early.  Two  years  ago  I  obtained  a  second 
supply  of  seed,  sowing  this  in  the  open  border  and 
in  the  open  garden  several  times  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  every  instance  the  roots  did  not  come  so 
round  as  from  the  pit.  I  complained  to  the  firm 
that  the  stock  was  not  true.  They  assured  me  it 
was  from  the  same  bag  of  seed,  and  suijgested  ray 
using  fine  soil.  Accordingly,  last  yenr  I  used  fine 
soil  in  the  garden,  and  I  must  say  the  shape  was 
in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  soil.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  experience  of  others  in  this  way. 
—Dorset. 

Sprouting  seed  Potatoes.— When  calling  to 
see  a  gardener  in  tins  locality  the  other  day,  I 
found  he  was  preparing  to  plant  tubers  of  Ashleaf 
Kidney  just  received  from  a  seedsman.  The 
sample  was  very  good,  but  it  evidently  had  been 
kept  in  bulk  in  a  store,  frequently  turned  and  the 


shoots  rubbed  oft  or  kept  dormant  by  the  frequent 
turnings  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  I  ven- 
tured toadvise  that.instead  of  planting  these  tubers 
in  what  was  a  somew-hat  cold  soil  and  so  early  as  the 
23rd  of  February,  much  would  be  gained  were  the 
tubers  gently  sprouted  by  being  placed  in  a  shallow 
box  and  stood  in  a  greenhouse  where  there  was 
ample  light,  whilst  the  planting  might  then  well 
be  deferred  for  a  month.  Had  the  tubers  been 
then  planted  and  regard  had  to  the  cold  condition 
of  the  soil,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  ev'es  would 
have  been  dormant  for  a  month  at  least,  and  that 
fully  seven  weeks  would  elapse  before  the  growths 
appeared  above  ground.  All  this  time,  too,  the 
soil  would  become  set  hard.  By  sprouting  the 
tubers  first,  the  advantage  would  be  that  if  any 
failed  to  break  they  could  be  rejected  and  blanks 
avoided;  then,  whilst  the  stoutest  shoots  only  need 
be  retained,  all  weaker  ones  could  be  pulled  off. 
The  best  produce  invariably  results  when  tubers 
are  disbudded  to  but  one  or  two  of  the  stoutest 
shoots.  The  little  additional  trouble  involved  in 
this  method  is  always  well  repaid.  Then  in  the 
case  referred  to  (and  the  same  holds  good  in  all 
similar  cases)  there  is  a  positive  saving  of  time 
when  the  Potatoes  are  sprouted  as  advised,  for  not 
only  is  the  growth  after  being  planted  so  much 
quicker,  but  because  of  that  the  soil  has  so  much 
less  time  to  become  set  hard  or  sodden.  The  me- 
thod is  of  greater  value  in  the  ca.se  of  early  Pota- 
toes than  of  late  ones.  Ordinarily,  early  Potatoes 
are  planted  too  early  and  late  ones  too  late. — A.  D. 

Veitch's  Extra  Early  Cauliflower. — This 
Cauliflower  is  of  recent  introduction  ami  most  valu- 
able for  early  work.  Those  who  have  lost  their 
autumn  stock  of  plants  through  frost  may  soon 
recover  lost  time  by  sowing  a  box  of  this  vaiiety  in 
a  warm  house  and  growing  on.  Last  season  owing 
to  the  severe  winter  I  lost  a  great  many  of  the  au- 
tumn plants,  and  I  used  the  variety  to  make  up 
the  loss,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  doing  so,  as  I 
had  nice  heads  in  fifteen  weeks  from  the  time  of 
sowing  the  seed.  I  prefer  to  sow  in  a  frame  on  a 
warm  bed  of  leaves  and  litter,  as  when  sown  in 
boxes,  unless  kept  near  the  glass  and  aired  freeh', 
the  tender  seedlings  soon  damp.  When  sown  in  a 
frame,  the  seedlings,  when  in  the  rough  leaf,  can  be 
pricked  out  3  inches  apart  into  another  bed  or  half 
of  the  frame,  and  when  large  enough  planted  out 
with  a  trowel  on  a  warm  border,  taking  care  to 
preserve  the  roots  and  to  get  a  nice  ball  when  lift- 
ing. I  used  to  grow  a  lot  of  plants  ;  nd  protect 
them  through  the  autumn,  but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, as  this  variety  soon  comes  to  maturity, 
and  though  not  large  it  is  just  the  size  for  table, 
with  beautifully  close  and  white  heads.  Being  of 
dwarf  habit  with  a  short  stem  and  small  leaves, 
it  may  be  planted  from  15  inches  to  18  inches 
apart.'— G.  'Wythes. 

Extra  Early  Milan  Turnip. — At  no  time  of 
year  are  Turnips  more  appreciated  than  early  in  the 
"summer  or  late  spring.  I  tried  various  early  kinds 
last  season,  one  of  1:hem  being  the  Extra  Early 
Milan.  It  was  quite  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
White  Stone  or  Snowball,  and  did  not  bolt  nearly 
so  badly.  It  remains  good  for  a  long  time,  being- 
very  solid  and  with  white  flesh,  with  a  small  tap 
root  and  very  compact  growth.  For  forcing  or 
growing  in  frames  it  is  the  best  Turnip  I  have  tried. 
To  getan  early  supply  in  the  open  ground  seed 
should  be  sown  on  a  warm  border  during  the  second 
week  in  March,  weather  permitting,  taking  care  to 
protect  the  seed  against  birds.  It  is  al.^o  a  valu- 
able Turnip  for  sowing  on  a  south  border  and  cover- 
in?  with  frames  if  glass  can  be  spared  for  this 
purpose.  More  care  is  necessary  in  giving  air  than 
is  the  case  with  many  vegetables,  as  a  sturdy 
growth  from  the  start  must  be  maintained.— S.  H. 

Early  dwarf  Bean  Mohawk.— Those  who 
can  aflford  room  in  March  to  sow  a  few  pots  of  early 
dwarf  French  Beans  will  do  well  to  do  so.  I  use 
4J-inch  pots,  sowing  early  in  March  and  placing  in 
a  frame,  giving  no  moisture  till  the  Beans  are  well 
above  the  soiC  and  in  fine  weather  admitting  plenty 
of  air.  I  have  tried  most  of  the  varieties  for  this 
purpose  aiul  like  Mohawk  best.  It  is  with  me  the 
earliest  Bean  when  planted  out  and  protected,  and 
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comes  into  bearing  some  time  before  any  of  the 
otlier  varieties.  It  is  also  a  good  cropper  and 
of  dwarf  habit.  I  do  not  lilce  it  for  later 
or  summer  worlc,  as  it  grows  rapidly  and  soon 
becomes  tough  and  stringy.  I  grow  as  advised  and 
plant  out  under  hand-glasses.  In  this  way  I  get 
nice  Beans  in  May  on  a  warm  south  border  in  a 
light  compost,  Those  who  have  not  handlights 
may  be  somewhat  later  in  planting  and  obliged  to 
resort  to  various  means  for  protection.  I  have  used 
inverted  flower-pots  to  advantage.  Whatever  is 
used  must  be  sufficient  to  ward  off  spring  frosts. — 
S.  J. 


THE    WEEK'S     WORK. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— The  flower-buds  on 
these  are  plumping  up  fast,  and  a  few  mild  days  may 
have  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  become  danger- 
ously forward.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  young 
shoots  from  the  walls  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to 
retard  growth,  but  all  must  be  nailed  or  tied  in 
position  in  time  for  protective  coverings  to  be  put 
on,  a  moderately  severe  frost  crippling  the  majority 
of  partially  open  or  expanded  blossoms  not  pro- 
tected in  any  way.  A  great  amount  of  pruning 
ought  not  now  to  be  necessary,  especially  if  much 
of  the  exhausted  old  wood  was  cut  out  last  au- 
tumn. This,  not  having  been  done,  should  no 
longer  be  delayed.  First,  foreshorten  any  strag- 
gling branches,  and  many  of  those  that  have  either 
reached  the  top  of  the  wall  or  arc  encroaching  on 
the  space  required  by  other  trees,  to  well-placed 
inner  growths,  some  few  of  the  longest  and  most 
naked  being  cleanly  sawn  or  cut  out  much  nearer 
the  centre  or  stem  of  the  trees.  Unless  this  is 
done,  the  full  force  of  the  sap  is  expended  on  the 
outer  branches,  wdiereas  a  strong  growth  of  young 
shoots  is  needed  in  the  centre  of  the  trees.  Next 
cut  out  many  of  the  fruiting  shoots  of  last  season, 
their  places  being  taken  by  young  growths  laid  in 
last  summer  for  that  very  purpose.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  reserving  and  laying  in  too  many  fruit- 
ing shoots,  as  when  crowded  they  only  smother 
each  other.  Nor  ought  they  to  be  much  pruned 
unless  for  fie  purpose  of  securing  strong  back 
growths,  and  which  can,  however,  be  usually  had 
without  this  extreme  measure  being  resorted  to, 
judicious  and  timely  disbudding  accomplishing  all 
that  is  necessary.  Young  growths  are  exposed  to 
so  many  unfavourable  conditions,  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  depend  upon  a  very  few  of  them,  and  only 
the  stronger  fruiting  shoots  should  be  shortened, 
and  this  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  original 
length,  cutting  in  every  case  to  a  triple  or  wood 
bud. 

Y'OUNG  TREES.  —  These  may  yet  be  transplanted 
without  fear  of  failure,  even  if  the  flower-buds 
have  opened,  and  root-pruning  may  also  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  check  a  gross  habit  of  growth  in  the 
case  of  other  well-established  young  trees.  It  isnot 
often  that  young  trees  present  a  more  promising 
•appearance  than  they  do  this  season,  all  being  well 
furnished  with  plump  fruit-buds.  The  smaller  trees 
should  be  pruned  moderately  hard  to  secure 
a  good  foundation,  and  this  can  usually  be 
accomplished  by  shortening  the  stronger  shoots 
to  about  two-thirds  of  their  length  and  the  more 
weakly  ones  to  half  their  length,  cutting  to  a  wood- 
bud  in  every  instance.  Gross  shoots  ought  never 
to  be  tolerated  or  allowed  to  form  on  young  trees, 
and  if  they  cannot  be  cut  clean  out  now,  lay  them 
in  to  near  their  full  length,  only  the  unripe  end  be- 
ing cut  off,  taking  care  to  depress  them  considerably 
in  training.  When,  however,  these  extra  strong 
growths  are  near  the  centre  of  the  tree,  train  up- 
rightly, and  lay  in  several  young  shoots  on  either 
side  during  the  summer.  In  this  manner  a  service- 
able tree  can  be  quickly  formed ;  newly-planted 
trained  trees  should  be  pruned  as  advised  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  established  trees,  but  maidens  should 
be  cut  back  to  within  6  inches  of  the  point  of  union 
with  the  stock.  This  will  cause  them  to  break 
strongly,  and  four  or  even  six  well-placed  shoots 
wiU  be  obtained  this  season. 


CLEANINC4  AND  FASTENING.— It  is  not  yet  tOO 
late  to  syringe  the  trees  and  walls  with  a  fairly 
strong  insecticide,  but  the  buds  are  too  advanced  to 
admit  of  much  dressing  being  done.  In  any  case  a 
thorough  syringing  with  hot  water  and  petroleum  or 
paraffin  is  the  simplest  and  most  effective  insecti- 
ciile  that  can  be  used.  To  every  gallon  of  water 
heated  to  about  120°  add  2  ozs.  or  a  wineglassful 
of  petroleum,  and  keep  the  latter  from  collecting 
on  the  surface  in  the  usual  manner,  that  is  to  say, 
by  either  returning  every  second  syringeful  back 
into  the  can,  or  by  keeping  two  syringes  going,  one 
discharging  the  mixture  "over  the  trees  and  the 
other  back^  into  the  receptacle.  This  petroleum 
mixture  will  destroy  all  eggs  and  insects  well 
moistened  by  it,  and  is  highly  beneficial  to  the 
trees.  It  may  safely  be  applied  any  time  before 
the  flowers  are  opened,  buds  partially  open  not 
being  injured  by  it.  All  the  crevices  in  the  walls 
should  be  thoroughly  wetted.  In  training,  first 
evenly  distribute  and  secure  the  main  branches, 
and  then  fillin  with  the  smaller  ones  and  fruiting 
shoots,  the  latter  being  arranged  not  less  than  3 
inches  apart.  Avoid  unduly  confining  the  wood 
with  ties  or  shreds,  and  the  nails  used  should  be 
kept  well  clear  of  the  bark,  everything  being  done 
to  guard  against  bruising  or  chafing  the  latter, 
and  thereby  prevent  gumming  and,  it  may  be,  the 
premature  loss  of  whole  limbs. 

Protecting.— Bullfinches  are  apt  to  turn  their 
attention  to  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  are 
capable  of  clearing  them  of  fruit-buds  in  a  few 
hours.  Where  this  ever  happens  they  ought  to  be 
early  netted  over,  and  if  tlie  netting  "is  doubled  or 
treljled  and  hung  slackly  over  the  trees,  being  kept 
well  clear  of  them  with"  the  aid  of  long  poles  fixed 
under  the  coping  of  the  wall  and  let  into  the 
ground  2  feet  from  the  wall,  this  covering  will 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  from  both 
birds  and  frosts.  Good  frigi  domo,  coarse  cotton, 
or  canvas  blinds  are  certainly  more  effective  than 
fish  nets,  but  in  the  majority  of  seasons  the  latter 
will  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  fairly  hardy 
and  freely-produced  flowers.  W.  Iggulden. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Speing-sown  Onioxs.— At  the  time  these  notes 
are  being  written  it  does  not  appear  that  the  soil 
will  be  in  a  fit  state  for  sowing  for  some  time  yet. 
It  is  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  sow  before  the  first 
week  of  the  month  has  passed,  and  then,  weather 
permitting,  the  sooner  the  seed  is  in  the  ground  the 
better.  The  plot  for  the  Onions  generally  receives 
special  attention.  Previous  to  sowing,  a  dressing 
of  burned  refuse  or  wood-ashes  worked  into  the 
surface  will  be  of  great  benefit ;  so  also  will  a  dress- 
ing of  soot,  for  which  Onions  have  a  special  liking. 
If  the  Onion  grub  is  likely  to  be  troublesome, "a 
little  salt  in  conjunction  with  the  soot  will  also 
prove  of  the  greatest  benefit.  A  firm  root-run 
being  a  necessity,  the  surface  must  be  equally 
trodden  over  previous  to  drawing  the  drills.  These 
should  be  formed  shallow  and  drawn  12  inches 
apart.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly,  afterwards 
filling  in  the  drills  and  making  the  surface  firm. 
A  wooden  rake  drawn  lightly  over  the  surface  will 
remos'e  any  rough  stones,  when  the  work,  as  far  as 
sowing  is  concerned,  will  be  finished. 

P.4.RSNIPS. — As  a  rule,  the  sowing  of  Parsnips 
takes  place  at  about  the  same  time  as  Onions,  but 
on  strong  land  sowing  is  best  deferred  until  about 
the  third  week  in  March,  for  on  heavy  ground  the 
roots  are  apt  to  grow  very  coai'se,  and  so  become 
predisposed  to  canker.  On  light  soils,  however, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  seeds  should  not  be 
sown  during  the  first  opportunity  when  the  soil 
is  in  good  working  order.  The  soil  for  Parsnips 
must  not  have  been  recently  manured,  as  this  is 
apt  to  cause  the  roots  to  come  forked,  but  it  must 
be  deeply  worked.  Parsnips  follow  well  after  any 
crop  which  has  been  well  manured.  Soot  and 
burned  refuse  form  a  good  addition,  and  should  be 
worked  into  the  surface  previous  to  sowing  the 
seed.  The  drills  should  be  drawn  quite  15  inches 
or  IS  inches  apart,  the  soil  having  previously  been 
equally  trodden  over  if  at  all  light  and  spongy. 


Early  Carrots.— The  first  opportunity  should 
also  be  taken  of  making  a  sowing  on  a  warm  border 
of  one  of  the  Early  Horn  Carrots,  selecting  for  the 
purpose  soil  that  is  in  a  well-pulverised  and  fertile 
condition,  yet  free  from  any  very  recent  additions 
of  manure.  On  lumpy  soil  an  inch  or  two  of 
finer  soil,  such  as  that  from  under  the  potting 
bench,  will  be  of  great  assistance,  or  the  drills  may 
be  filled  in  with  the  same.  The  drills  should  be 
drawn  fl  inches  apart  and  the  seeds  scattered  thinly. 
A  spare  light  or  two,  or  even  a  ground  vinery  will 
hasten  on  a  portion  of  the  crop,  that  is  if  there 
has  been  no  previous  provision  made  by  sowing  on 
a  gentle  hotbed.  Sowings  may  yet  be  made  on 
gentle  hotbeds,  and,  failing  any  ot"her  convenience, 
a  hotbed  formed  very  firmly  about  2  feet  in  depth, 
so  as  to  generate  a  moderate  warmth,  will  be  suffi- 
cient, this  being  surfaced  with  (i  inches  of  fine  and 
fertile  soil.  Of  course  a  slight  covering  at  first 
may  be  provided,  so  as  to  give  the  seedlings  a  start, 
but,  failing  anything  else,  covering  with  mats  dur- 
ing the  night-time  will  do. 

SuccESSiONAL  Peas.— The  late  inclement  weather 
has  been  much  against  the  progress  of  Peas  sown 
in  the  open,  but  directly  the  young  points  appear 
through  the  surface,  a  successional  sowing  should 
be  made,  and  this  of  the  earlier  varieties,  such  as 
William  I.  or  the  dwarfer  varieties.  If  these  early 
varieties  are  again  selected  in  conjunction  with 
the  second  earlies,  a  succession  is  more  assured 
than  by  simply  relying  upon  these  latter.  As  the 
young  Peas  appear  above  ground,  give  every  en- 
couragement by  timely  hoeing,  this  helping  on  the 
growth  as  much  as  anything.  Early  earthing  up 
and  staking  with  small  sticks  will  also  be  very 
advantageous  to  the  earlier  varieties.  A  sharplook- 
out  must  also  be  kept  against  the  many  enemies  Peas 
are  heir  to.  Lightly  dusting  with  s'oot  -nill  make 
the  foliage  distasteful  to  birds,  but  additional  pro- 
tection must  be  afforded  by  stretching  two  or  three 
rows  of  black  thread  over  the  rows.  Of  course 
the  wire  guards  are  the  best  protectors,  especially 
where  pigeons  or  even  jackdaws  are  numerous. 

Early  Radishes.— It  may  still  be  found  neces- 
sary to  make  an  additional  sowing  of  Radishes 
under  glass,  as  unless  they  can  be  quickly  grown, 
they  are  not  palatable.  Those  in  frames"growing 
on  a  gentle  hotbed  must  have  the  soil  kept  nicely 
moist,  as  when  this  is  not  attended  to,  they  are  hot 
and  tough  in  texture.  Nor  m-.:st  ventilation  te ne- 
glected, this  quickly  drawing  up  the  foliage  at  the 
expense  of  forming  bulbs.  Radishes  may  be  raised 
on  a  gentle  hotbed  as  previously  referred  to  for 
Carrots,  the  little  bottom-heat  causing  a  quicker 
growth.  Ground  vineries  may  also  be  used,  but  in 
every  case  see  that  the  soil  is  "both  rich  and  sandy. 
Sowing  may  take  place  on  a  warm  border  in  the 
open  air,  but  the  soil  must  be  in  a  friable  and  fer- 
tile state.  A  little  litter  li.ghtly  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  would  assist  them  during  an  inclement 
time,  this  being  removed  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 
appear,  to  be  replaced  again  during  cold  nights. 

Leeks. — Leeks  for  winter  use  should  now  be 
sown,  as  an  ounce  of  seed  will  raise  a  quantity  of 
plants.  This  should  either  be  sown  alongside"  the 
Onions,  or  even  on  a  separate  bed.  Sow  thinlv.  so 
that  strong  plants  may  be  provided  for  planting 
out.  A.  Young. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove.— EucHAEis.— The  potting  on  or  breaking 
up  of  old  stools  for  further  increase  cannot  be  done 
at  a  more  favourable  season  than  the  present. 
Before  treating  of  repotting  I  may  as  well  say  that 
I  am  no  advocate  for  giving  extreme  shifts  in  the 
case  of  this  universally-grown  bulbous  plant ;  I 
consider  it,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  mistake  to'do 
so.  If  there  is  the  slightest  disposition  towards 
unhealthiness  at  the  roots  or  corresponding  indica- 
tions in  the  top  growth,  such  plants  are  not  the 
proper  ones  to  shift  into  larger  sized  pots  by  any 
means.  These  should  rather  be  reduced,  carefully 
removing  the  sour  or  spent  soil  and  preserving  as 
many  of  the  roots  as  possible ;  this  will  answer 
oftentimes  when  there  is  not  much  the  matter. 
Should,  however,  the  case  of  any  plants  be  a  bad 
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bfle  with  but  little  foliage  in  a   healthy  state,  and 
that  in  a  weakly  condition,  then  entire  shaking  out 
will  be  found  tlie  best  remedy.     When  doing  this, 
all  diseased  portions  and  scales  should  be  remo\ed, 
not  allowing  more  than  one  leaf  to  remain   upon 
each  bulii.  otherwise  there  will  be  a  weakening  ten- 
dency. When  repotting  an  unhealthy  stock  I  would 
prefer  to  double  the  amount  of  silver  sand  in  the 
compost,  which  should  consist  of  only  good  fibrous 
loam    and   turfy    peat   rather   than  any   leaf-soil, 
for     fear    of    wireworms,    which     it     often    con- 
tains, and  against  which  the  few  roots  remaining 
could  not  withstand  an  attack,  the  base  of  each 
bulb  affording  a  congenial  resting-place  for  these 
insidious  insects.  When  leaf  soil  has  to  be  depended 
upon,  failing  a  supply  of  good  peat.  I  would  liakeit 
first,    or   e.xpose  it   to   sufficient   heat,   to  destroy 
animal  life.     When  growing  a  large  stock  of  Eu- 
charis  myself,  my  custom  has  been  to  shake  out  a 
few  of   the  larger  pots  in  which  the  bulbs  were 
found  to  be  the  most  crowded.    This  would  be  done 
nearly   every  spring   about   this   time,    the    bulbs 
being  sorted  and  potted  up  accordingly,  preserving 
as  much  of  the  roots  as  possible.     About  six  large 
bulbs  are  quite  enough  for  a  i).inch  pot,  smaller 
ones  in  proportion,  with  the  .smallest  of  all  placed 
in  l)-inch  pots.     The  amount  of  crocks  in  the  pots 
may  very  advantageously  be  doubled  when  potting 
up  such  a  stock,  otherwise  there  would  be   more 
soil  than  is  desirable ;  whereas  the  roots  later  on 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  luxuriate  amongst  the  crocks. 
When  potted  some  support  should  be  given  to  the 
leaves,  which,  if  the   plants   are  healthy  ones,    it 
will  not  be  advisable  to  remove  to  any  extent ;  two 
leaves  at  any  rate  should  remain  to  each  bulb.  This 
support   may   be   given   by   means   of  sticks    and 
tying  material  around  the  sides.     After  one  water- 
ing  has  been  given,  in  the  case  of  plants  shaken 
out,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  repeat  it  too  often, 
otherwise  the  results  will  be  disastrous.     Bottom 
heat  is    of  considerable  assistance  to    all   of    the 
foregoing  stock,  in  that   it    facilitates  fresh   root 
action    more  quickly,  but  any  excessive   amount 
of    heat    should    be    avoided;    a   temjierature   of 
85°  at  the  time  of  plunging  is  quite  high  enough, 
and  any  rise  beyond  this  point  should  not  be  per- 
mitted.    Shading  will  be  required  during   bright 
sunshine  ;  if  the  blinds  are  not  in  use,  this  can  be 
easily  effected  by  means  of  paper  laid  over   the 
plants.     Gentle    dampings  overhead,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  will  be  found  beneficial, 
a  moist  atmosphere  from  other  and  usual  sources 
being  maintained  ;it  the  same  time.     I'nder  this 
treatment  the  healthy  plants  will  quickly  re-esta- 
b'ish  themselves  and  give  a  crop  of  flowers  during 
the  autumn  months.     Other  and   healthy   plants 
which  are  in  need  of  shifting  should  also  be  seen 
to,  although,  as  already  indicated,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  carry  this  work  to  any  excess.    1  have 
sometimes  from  force  of  circumstances  had  some 
plants  stand  over  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  the 
pots  being  broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  bulbs 
from  within.    This  is  letting  them  go  too  long  for 
the  good  of  the  plants;  so  is  it  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  bulbs  in  the  centre  of  a  pot  are,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  top  of  each  other.     When  shifting  is  done, 
only  sufficient  room  should  be  allowed  for  about 
an  inch  of  fresh  soil  all  round  the  sides,  keeping 
tlie  bulbs  covered  with  about  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
fresh  soil  also.     The  soil  has  been  alluded  to  pre- 
viously as  to  its  chief  component   parts,  but   in 
dealing  with  healthy  plants  to  which  no  large  ad- 
dition of  soil  is  being  made,  I  prefer  to  add  some 
bone-meal  or  finely    cruslied    bones,  whilst    some 
pieces  of  cliarcoal  upon  the  crocks  would  also  be  a 
good  addition.     Such   a   stock   of    plants   as  this 
latter  would  not  require  any  bottom-heat,  not  that 
it  would  do  any  harm,  but  its  application  would 
not  be  of  such  essential  service. 

Seed-.?owing. — This  will  be  found  a  very  suit- 
able time  for  sowing  the  following  seeds  of  such 
plants  as  are  annually  I'aised  in  this  manner. 
Primida  obconica,  »  hicli  is  still  growing  in  favour, 
will,  if  sown  now,  make  useful  plants  that  will  com- 
mence to  flower  in  the  autumn,  continuing  on 
through  the  winter  with  the  best  display  in  the 
following  spring.  This  species  is  easily  raised 
by  adopting  the  ordinary  methods.  Celosi;\s  should 


be  raised  soon,  particularly  if  large  plants  are  the  i  out.  Many  beautiful  varieties  of  these  hybrid  Ca- 
chief  object,  or  an  earlier  batch  of  smaller  plants  ;  j  lanthes  are  now  in  cultivation,  producing  spikes  of 
sow  this  seed  thinly  and  guard  against  the  plants  '  variously  coloured  flowers  a  yard  long  or  more  ; 
becoming  drawn ;  if  too  far  removed  from  the  glass  some  with  pure  white  flowers  are  very  chrrming. 
when  quite  young  they  are  rauc'i  disposed  this  When  the  plants  have  well  started  into  growth  and 
way.     Some  .seed"  of  Ten-week   Stocks   sown  now    are  progressing  favourably,  they  maybe  supplied 


will  grow  on  into  a  nice  lot  of  plants  to  flower 
early  in  the  summer  in  pots  for  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  making  a  go  d  succession  to  the 
autumn-sown  intermediate  sorts.  The  Marguerite 
Carnations  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  should 
now  be  sown  and  in  quite  a  gentle  heat,  otherwise 
the  plants  will  draw  up  weakly.  The  spotted 
Mimuli  are  very  pretty  pot  pl.ints  for  the  sum- 
mer season,  giving  great  variety  from  one  packet 
of  seed.  Lantanas  also  may  be  raised  in  the  same 
manner,  but  will  not  give  much  flower  the  first 
year.  Jambs  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 
Theee  will  be  p'enty  of  work  to  employ  all  hands 
in  repotting,  surface  dressing,  &c.  Thunias  need 
now  to  be  repotted.  One  plant  may  be  grown  in  a 
small  pot,  or  a  number  of  plants  in  a  larger  one. 
I  put  three  to  five  in  a  6-inch  pot,  or  five  to  seven 
in  an  H-inch  one,  according  to  their  vigour.  The 
pots  require  good  drainage.     The  potting  material 


Cauliflower  Eclipse.     (See  p.  217.) 

should  consist  of  fdirous  peat  and  fibrous  loam, 
with  a  little  Sphagnum  and  coarse  white  sand 
added.  1  have  tried  the  Thunias  potted  in  peat 
and  Sphagnum  without  the  loam,  but  they  make 
the  best  growth  with  a  little  yellow  loam  in  the 
compost.  They  do  better  in  the  warmest  house 
than  anywhere  else.  They  also  require  a  very 
light  jjosition,  for  if  they  have  not  this  some  of  the 
varieties  will  not  flower  at  all,  but  the  growths  will 
continue  to  increase  in  length  until  the  end  of  the 
season.  T.  Marshalliana  is  one  which  lias  this  ob- 
jectionable character  more  than  any  othei-.  All  the 
old  compost  should  be  shaken  from  the  roots  before 
repotting  the  plants.  It  is  necessary  to  support 
the  stems  with  a  stick.  Only  the  stems  formed 
the  previous  year  will  be  of  use  ;  the  others  usually 
die  away.  The  Calanthes  ought  now  to  be  re- 
potted ;  they  will  mostly  have  passed  through  their 
resting  period,  and  are  beginning  to  start  into 
growth  from  the  iMse  of  the  bulbs.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  deciduous  group,  comprising  C.  ves- 
tita,  C.  Veitchi,  and  other  hybrid  forms  now  so 
very  numerous  and  beautiful.  The  staple  of  the 
potting  soil  should  be  good  fibrous  yellow  loam  ;  a 
third  of  peat  may  be  added,  a  good  sprinkling  of 
coarse  sand,  and  some  dried  cow  njanure.  Tlie 
pots  ought  to  be  half  full  of  drainage,  and  the 
bulbs  should  be  planted  with  their  bases  just 
covered.  At  first  water  must  be  very  sparingly 
applied.     I  give  none  until  the  roots  begin  to  pu.=h 


with  weak  manure  water.  They  require  a  high 
temperature  in  which  they  can  grow  freely,  with 
space  enough  for  the  ample  foliage.  They  need 
not  be  grown  in  an  Orcliid  house  ;  we  start  ours 
with  the  Melons  or  Cucumbers,  or  they  could  be 
grown  well  on  shelves  in  a  Pine  house.  The  best  I 
ever  saw  were  over  the  bed  in  the  Pine  house.  The 
L^lia  anceps  are  now  passing  out  of  bloom  and 
may  be  repotted  if  they  need  it,  bui  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repot  them  annually,  nor  even  every  second 
year. 

In  repotting  these,  or  placing  them  in  new  teak 
baskets,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots 
which  are  now  pushing  freely,  especially  upon  those 
plants  that  have  not   flowered,  as  they  start  into 
growth  considerably  before  their  time,  and  perhaps 
it  is  better  not  to  repot  such  at  all.     The  best  ma- 
terial is  good  fibrous  peat,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  third  part  of   Sphagnum.     Drain  the  pots  well 
and  add  plenty  of  potsherds  with  the  potting  stuff. 
In  their  native  country  the  roots  of  this  plant  start 
into  growth  about  the  end  of  February,  and  at  tl'at 
time  a  fine  rain  falls.     L.  autumn- 
ahs  may  also  be  repotted  now,  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  plants 
this  species  should  be  placed  in   a 
position  where  it  is  scarcely  shaded 
at  all  from  the  sun.     It  does  not 
require  a  high  night  temperature, 
Ijeing  from  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Mexico  and  growing  on  bare  rocks 
or  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain 
on  trees.     The  variety  atrorubens 
is  the  best  to  grow.     La^lia  albida 
may  also  be  repotted  now.     This  is 
a  very  pretty  late  autumn-flowering 
plant,    and   should    be   suspended 
near  the  roof  glass  when  making 
its   growth.      Raisers    of   seedling 
Orchids  have  to  be  repotting  their 
plants  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  I   find    now    is    a    very    good 
time  to  repot  the  very  small  ones 
for  their  first  shift  out  of  the  very 
tiny  pots  in  which  they  were  first 
planted,  or  they  maj' be  now  potted 
\ip  from  the  seed  bed.     The  young 
plants   gather   strength    with    the 
lengthening  days,  and   having  the 
summer  season  before  them,  they 
generally  become  well  established 
with    but     little    loss.       I     have 
removed    a    number   of   small    seedling  C^-pripe- 
diums    from     the     surface     of     the     compost     in 
which   the    parent    plants    were    potted    and    as 
they    ha\e    made   about    a    year's    growth    they 
are   quite  large  enough  to  take  well  to  the  new 
compost.     I  have  also  repotted  a  number  of  Cypri- 
pediums,   comprising  all  those  needing   it   in  the 
warmest  house,  which  liad  not  been  already  done. 
C.  Leeanum  and  C.  Sjiicerianum  may  be  repotted 
annually,  .and  a  very  good  time  to  do  it  is  when  they 
pass  out  of  bloom,  nor  is  it  too  late  to  do  so  at  any 
time  during  the  present  month.     Any  plants  in  the 
warmest  house  where  these  Cypripediums  are  grow- 
ing may  be  surface-dressed;  it  seems  to  throw  fresh 
vigour  into  the  plants ;  but  before  removing  any 
decayed   material    to   admit   of    the    fresh   clean 
Sphagnum  and  fibrous  peat  being  put  in  its  place, 
it  is  well  to  see  that  the  plants  themselves  are  free 
from  insect  pests.     After  the  changes  and  checks 
of  the  winter  season,  insect  pests  will  revive  with 
the   greater    warmth    of    the    spring,   and    thrips 
may  appear,  however  careful  one  may  be  to  keep 
them   out.     They    are    likely   to    get    upon    such 
plants  as  Miltonia  Roezli.     To  keep  the  pest  ofl', 
I   dip    the    plants    in    tobacco    water.     Woodlice 
do  a  deal  of  harm,  and  they  should    be  trapped 
by  placing  a  boiled  Potato  amongst  a   little  dry 
Moss  in  a  pot.     We  have  had  a  temperature   of 
S0°  by  dav  with  sun  heat,  and  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  itbv  shutting  up  early.  J.  Douclas, 
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MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
The  season   for    sowing  and  planting  has  again 
come  round,  and  with  the  lengthening  days    in- 
creased activity  will  be  needed  to  keep  pace  with 
tho  work  that  seems  more  pressing  every  day. 

Globe  Artichokes  are  beginning  to  push  up 
young  growth,  and  the  old  covering  used  daring 
the  winter  is  being  gradually  drawn  away  from  the 
crowns  to  harden  the  young  growths.  The  Globe 
Artichoke  needs  high  culture  "and  liberal  supplies 
of  good  manure,  as  unless  the  flower-heads  are 
large,  there  is  no  demand  for  them. 

jEEUs.iLEM  Artichokes  have  not  been  in  so 
much  request  as  last  winter,  owing  to  the  more 
plentiful  supplies  of  green  vegetables.  The  rem- 
nant of  tlie  crop  is  now  being  lifted  and  sent  to 
market,  or  stored  for  use  during  spring,  and  fresh 
plantations  are  being  made.  The  old  plan  of  let- 
ting this  crop  stand  year  after  year  in  tlie  same 
place  does  not  find  favour  with  market  growers, 
who  plant  the  sets  on  fresh  soil  a  yard  apart,  and 
get  splendid  crops  of  fine  clear  tubers. 

Asparagus  is  now  being  forced  in  quantity. 
Strong  plants  three  years  old,  raised  in  the  open 
level  fields,  are  the  ones  used  for  forcing.  They 
are  laid  in  tliickly  on  gentle  bottom-he;it,  and  come 
off  in  time  for  the  jjits  to  be  used  for  Cucumbers. 
Open-air  permanent  beds  of  Asparagus  are  now 
being  lightly  forked  over  and  the  manure  that  was 
put  on  early  in  winter  raked  down  finely,  as  the 
shoots  will  soon  be  pushing  up. 

Broad  Beans. — The  main  crops  of  these  are 
sown  as  early  in  the  season  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
the  soil  in  good  condition.  Broad  Beans  are  not 
in  much  request  after  other  kinds  of  Beans  come 
in  ;  consequently  no  sowing  for  succession  is  made. 

Broccoli. — The  early  spring  kinds  are  now  com- 
ing in  ;  they  have  had  rather  a  trying  ordeal  to  pass 
through — sudden  and  severe  frosts  while  saturated 
with  snow  or  rain.  As  usual,  the  hardy  open  field 
crops  have  suffevctl  less  than  the  more  tender  gar- 
den crops.  That  useful  kind,  the  Purple  Sprouting 
Broccoli,  is  in  fine  condition. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  which  have  been  very  fine, 
are  still  in  good  condition,  but  a  spell  of  mild 
weather  would  soon  start  them  all  into  growth, 
when  their  value  as  a  first-class  vegetable  would 
be  over. 

Cabbage  plants  put  out  early  are  now  growing 
well,  the  hoe  being  used  freely  amongst  them.  The 
later  sown  plants  left  in  the  beds  during  the  winter 
are  now  being  put  out  in  sheltered  spots.  They 
look  extremely  vigorous,  but  where  exposed  to  the 
wind  frosts  a  good  many  have  perished. 

Cauliflower  plants  wintered  under  handlights 
or  in  cold  frames  are  being  transplanted  to  other 
handlights  or  cloches,  as  they  need  shelter  from 
the  wind  for  some  weeks  yet.  Snowball  and  Early 
London  are  favourites  here. 

Cucumber  frames  are  now  being  filled,  and  the 
plants  raised  in  heated  houses  planted  out.  The 
frames  come  in  useful  for  forwarding  a  variety  of 
crops  until  the  Cucumbers  need  all  the  space. 

Lettuce.— Both  Cos  and  Cabbage  of  the  hardy 
kinds  are  being  planted  on  warm  borders  iii 
quantity  ;  the  early  batches  almost  invariably  sell 
well,  there  being  a  great  demand  when  they  first 
come  in.  The  old  Brown  Cos  still  holds  its  own 
for  hardiness  and  quality. 

Peas  are  being  sown  in  large  quantities,  the 
soil  being  well  prepared  for  this  crop.  The  dwarf 
wrinkled  Marrow  kinds  are  decidedly  driving  the 
old  round  white-seeded  sorts  out  of  cultivation, 
and  although  the  seed  is  more  expensive,  the  crop 
is  so  much  heavier,  and  meets  witti  so  much  readier 
a  sale,  as  to  well  repay  the  extra  outlay.  American 
Wonder,  William  Hurst,  and  other  first-crop  sorts 
are  now  coming  up,  while  Stratagem  and  other 
large-podded  sorts  are  being  sown. 

Potatoes.— The  earliest  crops  of  kidneys  are 
bein,g  put  in  and  preparation  of  the  soil  is  going 
on  rapidly  for  the  main  crops.  Early  kinds  like 
Beauty  of  Hebron  are  grown  very  extensively  in 
this  locality,  and  the  area  devoted  to  Potatoes  in- 
creases every  year.  '      I 


Radishes,  both  under  glass  and  in  open-air 
beds,  claim  a  deal  of  attention  at  this  season  of 
tlie  year ;  the  open-air  beds  covered  with  litter 
are  already  sown,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
well  above  the  soil,  the  litter  is  lightly  raked  off 
into  the  alleys  on  fine  days  and  returned  at  night. 

Tomatoes. — Large  quantities  of  these  are  being 
raised  again  this  year,  some  of  those  for  fruiting 
under  glass  being  well  advanced.  The  main  crop 
for  cold  houses  and  open-air  culture  is  now  being 
sown.  The  cultivation  of  the  Tomato  seems  to  be 
extending  in  this  district.  JAMES  GUOOM. 

CTO<!port. 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  general  committee  of  this  society  held  a 
meeting  at  Anderton's  Hotel  on  Wednesday,  the 
24th  ult.,  Mr.  R.  Eallantine  being  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  new  members  were  elected,  in- 
cluding Sir  John  Llewellyn  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Spauld- 
ing,  of  Orange,  N.J.,  America.  The  following  local 
societies  applied  for  affiliation  and  were  duly  ad- 
mitted: The  Alverstoke  Horticultural,  The  Batter- 
sea  Amateur  Chrysanthemum,  The  Forest  Gate 
Amateur  Chrysanthemum,  and  The  Tasmanian 
Amateurs  and  Gardeners'  Association.  Three  of 
the  aifiliated  societies,  viz.,  The  Colchester,  The 
Taunton,  and  the  West  Kent,  withdrew. 

A  rough  balance-sheet  was  next  submitted  to  the 
meeting  showing  the  receipts  during  the  past  year 
to  have  been  just  over  £800,  but  the  same  cannot 
be  considered  as  final  until  it  has  been  laid  before 
the  annual  meeting,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be 
held  on  the  9th  of  this  month.  The  draft  report  and 
schedule  were  also  submitted,  and,  subject  to  a  few 
alterations,  the  same  were  recommended  to  be 
presented  to  the  members  at  the  annual  meeting- 
Some  of  the  alterations  suggested  are  an  October 
exhibition  in  place  of  that  held  last  December,  a 
conference  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  in  regard 
to  the  vexed  question  of  altering  the  size  of  the 
show-boards  for  Japanese  blooms ;  several  classes 
for  amateurs  at  the  October  show,  and  the  instituting 
of  two  classes,  in  each  of  which  money  prizes  of 
considerable  value,  and  two  challenge  vases,  to  be 
called  the  Holmes'  Memorial  challenge  cups.  These 
were  approved  of.  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  that 
these  cups  have  been  provided  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, and  that  one  will  be  offered  for  thirty-six  cut 
blooms  of  incurved  distinct  varieties,  and  the  other 
for  forty-eight  distinct  Japanese  blooms.  The  cups 
will  each  be  lield  for  one  year. 

A  list  of  special  prizes  offered  was  then  read. 
These  were  accepted  and  will  appear  in  due 
course  in  the  new  schedule.  It  was  also  re- 
solved that,  in  addition  to  the  usual  matter  con- 
tained in  the  schedule,  a  list  of  all  varieties  certifi- 
cated by  the  floral  committee  during  the  past  sea- 
son be  "inserted,  that  a  short  account  of  the  work 
and  awards  of  that  committee  be  given,  and  that 
the  papers  on  sports  read  at  the  November  confer- 
ence be  printed  for  the  information  of  the  mem- 
bers.   

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— The  com- 
mittee met  on  the  2(3th  ult.  for  the  first  time  since 
the  annual  meeting,  and  unanimously  re-elected 
Mr.  W.  Marshall  to  tlie  oftice  of  chairman.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  local  secretaries 
for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.:  Mr.  R.  Bell,  Tyrone, 
for  Ulster ;  Mr.  George  Cooper,  Kirkstall,  for  Leeds 
and  district ;  Jlr.  F.  CoUyer,  for  Ilkley,  Yorks  ;  Mr. 
Malcolm  Dunn  and  Mr.  Matthew  Todd,  for  Edin- 
burgh ;  Mr.  Fairgrieve,  for  Dunkeld ;  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, High  Trees,  for  Redhill,  Surrey ;  Mr.  Hussey, 
Clive  House,  for  Esher,  Surrey ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Steven- 
son, for  Bournemouth;  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  for  Chislehurst, 
Kent ;  and  Mr.  Upjohn,  Worsley  Hall,  for  Man- 
chester. Tlie  following  gentlemen  who  retire  were 
accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  their  past 
services  :  Mr.  Furze,  Mr.  EUicott,  Mr.  Frankland, 
Mr.  Lumsden,  Mr,  F.  Ross,  and  Mr.  L.  Castle.    The 


following  special  receipts  were  announced  as  having 
been  received  during  the  montli :  Manchester  Gar- 
deners' Improvement  Society,  £5  ;  Reading  Gar- 
deners' Improvement  Society,  £2  2s.  ;  Mr.  J. 
Thomson,  Hawkhurst,  £1  Is. ;  and  Mr.  M.  Dunn, 
£1  Is.  The  sum  of  £1000  was  authorised  to  be 
invested,  and  guardians  were  appointed  for  the 
ele\en  children  who  were  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting:. 


Public  Gardens. 


The  Hilly  Fields,  Brockley.— The  London 
County  Council  have  resolved,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Parks  Committee,  to  contribute  a  sum 
not  exceeding  £22,000  towards  the  acquisition  of 
the  tract  of  laud  known  as  Hilly  Fields,  Brockley. 

North  Park,  Eltham.— On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  the  Council  agreed,  "That  in  view  of  the 
action  of  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  with  regard  to  North  Park,  Eltham,  which 
may  lead  to  the  loss  of  this  noble  park  to  the 
people  of  London  for  ever,  the  valuer  be  instructed 
to  report  upon  its  value  forthwith." 

"West  'Wickham  CommoD.— On  February  24 
a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Bromley,  Kent,  to 
raise  £1000  to  fight  out  the  interests  of  the  public 
in  West  Wickham  Common.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
M.P.,  presided,  and  explained  that  since  action  had 
been  taken  Sir  John  Lennard,  Bart.,  lord  of  the 
manor,  had  offered  to  sell  his  righis  for  £2000. 
Resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society's  object,  appreciating  Sir  John  Lennard's 
concession,  and  denouncing  section  10  of  the 
Rangers'  Act,  1891,  were  passed  on  the  motion, 
supported  by  Mr.  Israel  Davis,  Miss  Octavia  Hill, 
Miss  Yorke,  Mr.  Ritherdon,  and  others. 

Paddington  recreation  ground.— A  depu^ 
tation  waited  on  the  Marylebone  Vestry  lately  to 
solicit  support  in  obtaining  the  Paddington  Recrea- 
tion Ground  as  an  open  space  for  the  public.  Mr. 
Nevinson,  secretary  of  the  London  Playing  Fields 
Committee,  explained  that  the  lease  of  the  ground 
would  shortly  expire,  and  buildings  would  then 
be  erected  upon  it.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  as 
much  to  the  interest  of  Marylebone  as  to  Padding- 
ton to  protect  the  space,  and  he  therefore  asked 
their  assistance  to  save  tl  e  ground,  which  was  the 
last  within  the  four-mile  radius,  from  the  builder's 
hands.  The  purchase  money  was  £50,000,  and 
they  now  only  required  £14,000  of  that  sum.  It 
was  decided  to  refer  tie  matter  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee. 


Death  of  Mr.  Harry  C.  Rowan.— There  has 

lately  passed  away  at  the  early  age  of  47  an  en- 
thusiastic gardener",  who  has  frequently  contributed 
to  the  pages  of  The  Garden.  He  was  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  resided  for 
several  years  at  Colchester,  where  he  had  gathered 
together  an  excellent  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants,  of  which  he  was  intensely  fond— perhaps 
Lilies  were  his  especial  favourites.  He  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  some  time,  and  last  year  made 
a  voyage  to  Australia  in  the  hopes  of  mending  it. 
The  improvement  was  only  temporary.  He  had  re- 
moved to  Malvern  as  being  more  likely  to  suit  him, 
where  he  died.  His  kindly  and  genial  disposition 
made  him  a  gre.it  favourite,  and  his  loss  will  be 
deeply  felt,  not  only  by  his  immediate  relatives, 
but  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.— Delta. 


Names    ot    plants— T.    ShrUng.—Ihe   flower 
was   loo  much  bru'scd  when  it  arrived  ;  send  ogair. 

J.  TFoorfirariZ.-A  very  superior  toim  of  Cattleya 

speeiosissima,  a  labiata,  but  not  the    true  form. 

G.  Glynn.— U  the  Howers  you  send  are  all  forma 
of  Cypripodium  Sedeni  candidulum,  they  should^  be 
destroyed,  for  all  are  inferior  to  Sedeni,  and    certainly 

not  pure  enough  to  be  called  candidulum. U'.  S. — 

1  next  week ;  2,  Cliviii  miuiata,  bad  form. G.  C.  G- 

— 1,  Acacia  armata  ;  2,  Acacia  Drummondi ;  we  can. 

uot  name  Epiphyllums. /.  /?enne(t.— Cypripedinm 

Harrisianum. T.  Gra/iam.— Tabernaamontaua  cor- 

onar'a  fl.-pl. 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 


TOWN   PLANTING. 

{Contimied  from  p.  17H.) 
SopnoRA  JAPOXICA  is  well  worthy  of  recommenda- 
tion as  a  tree  that  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  plant- 
ing wherever  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  impure 
by  smoke  or  other  fumes.  The  almost  rampant 
growth  and  dark  green  pinnate  leaves  render  the 
tree  one  of  much  interest,  while  its  freedom  of 
growth  even  where  placed  under  disadvantageous 
circumstances  makes  it  all  the  more  valuable.  In 
any  of  the  smoke-infested  parts  of  London  the  So- 
phora  may  l>e  seen  in  perfect  health,  and  though 
late  in  the  season  it  may  not  be  just  what  one 
could  admire,  still  the  health  of  the  tree  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  impaired,  for  in  spring  it  shoots 
forth  with  a  freshness  that  is  quite  surprising. 
Hailing  from  China  and  Japan,  the  Sophora  may 
not,  perhaps,  prove  hardy  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain,  but  along  the  sea-coast  and  throughout 
England  generally  it  has  been  found  to  be  well 
suited  for  planting. 

The  WEEPiNfi  Ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior  pen- 
dula)  takes  a  prominent  place  in  the  vegetation  of 
many  of  our  largest  English  and  Scotch  towns,  to 
wit,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester, 
in  all  of  which  places  it  ma.y  be  counted  almost 
by  the  dozen.  Being  of  neat  and  peculiar  growth. 
the.se  qualities  render  it  all  the  more  valuable, 
while  for  keeping  within  bounds  for  small  grounds 
its  susceptibility  to  the  pruning-hook  still  further 
enhances  its  value. 

Thorns  are  condemned  by  many  as  being  un- 
.  suitable  for  planting  in  towns,  but  certainly  in  the 
chemically  impure  atmosphere  of  Glasgow  theyare 
by  no  means  valueless,  as  many  of  the  squares  and 
public  places  in  that  great  commercial  centre 
plainly  point  out.  The  Botanic  Gardens  in  Glas- 
gow, where  the  sturdy  Oaks  and  not  a  few  other 
.smoke-resisting  trees  are  dying  out  from  time  to 
time,  have  as  an  ornament  at  or  near  the  entrance 
gates  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  Tansy-leaved  Thorn 
(Crataegus  tanacetifolia)  as  is  to  be  seen  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain.  The  double-flowered  scarlet 
and  pink  forms  are  perhaps  best  adapted  for  the 
work  in  question.  Even  in  some  of  the  crowded 
urban  districts  of  London  may  be  seen  fairly  good 
specimens  of  some  of  the  finer-flowered  kinds  of 
Thorn.  I  would  certainly  recommend  that  Thorns 
of  any  kind  should  find  a  place  amongst  the  occu- 
pants of  a  town  garden,  but  by  all  means  procure 
well-rooted  .specimens  to  start  with,  else  failure 
may  be  courted. 

The  Sugar  Maple  (Acer  saccharinum)  for 
planting  without  the  city  walls  or  whei-ever  smoke 
and  grime  are  prevalent  is  a  most  pleasing  and 
valuable  tree.  It  is  of  neat  habit,  with  finely 
cut  leaves  and  of  robust  growth.  These  qualities, 
combined  with  its  partial  smoke-resisting  qualities, 
make  it  valuable  for  decoration  and  for  general 
planting. 

The  Bird  Cherry  (Cerasus  Padu.s)  has  been 
found  to  be  a  valuable  tree  of  small  growth  for 
planting  where  the  air  is  in  almost  any  sense  ren- 
dered impure.  Then  it  has  the  invaluable  quality 
of  growing  freely  beneath  the  shade  and  drip  of 
other  taller  growing  trees,  and  where,  too,  it  pro- 
duces an  alnnidance  of  its  pretty  flowers.  In  not 
a  few  of  the  back-slums  of  London  mny  be  seen 
finely-grown  healthy  trees  of  the  Bird  Cherry,  while 
in  the  very  heart  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow'its  cul- 
tivation has  been  found  of  the  simplest.  Few  soils 
would  seem  to  come  amiss  to  this  hardy  Cherry  ; 
even  when  planted  in  poor  stony  rubljle  oramongst 
old  lime  and  stone  fragments  it  thrives  well.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  few  other  of  our  commonly 
cultivated  trees  have  been  found  really  suitable  for 
planting  in  sooty  towns.  The  Lime  (filia  europfea) 
may  and  does  succeed  on  the  outskirts  or  in  the  less 
smoky  parts.  The  Horse  Chestnut  (^I'lsculus  Hip- 
pocastanum)  may  be  seen  in  a  fairly  healthy  state 
In  certain  towns,  but  only  in  the  more  open  parts, 
while  the  same  may,  though  jierhaps  in  a  less 
restricted  sense,  be  said  of  the  Elm  (I'lmus  cam- 


pestris),  but,  taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, none  of  thi^'se  can  be  recommended.  Two 
species  of  Holly  (excluding  our  common  tree), 
Hodgins'  (Ilex  Hodginsi)  and  the  Minorca  Holly 
(I.  balearica),  have  been  cultivated  in  smoky 
towns  with  a  fair  amount  of  success.  The  dsvarf 
form  of  our  common  Holly  would,  however,  seem 
to  be  best  suited  for  planting  in  London — at  least, 
it  is  equally  good  with  either  Hodgins'  or  the  Min- 
orca forms. 

Coniferous  trees  have  not  proved  at  all  suitable 
subjects  for  planting  in  towns,  although  with  the 
common  Yew  (Taxus  baccata)  and  the  Austrian 
Pine  (Finns  austriaca)  fairly  satisfactory  results 
have  been  achieved  in  Glasgow  and  liiverpool. 
Several  other  Conifers  have  been  tried,  but  these 
soon  showed  signs  of  distress,  and  ultimately  died 
out  altogether.  A.  D"  W. 


OSIERS  FOR  BOGGY  LAND. 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
can  give  me  inform.ation  with  regard  to  planting- 
some  boggy  land  with  Osiers.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  most  suitable  sorts  to  plant,  and  also  the 
best  mode  of  cultivating  them. — B.  K. 

*,/'  The  sets  should  be  plnnted  at  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  more,  according  to  the  length,  leaving  about 
3  inches  or  4  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
which  will  form  the  stools  from  which  the  rods 
grow  in  future  years.  For  the  greatest  convenience 
in  the  after  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the  cuttings 
should  be  planted  in  straight  rows,  and  if  these  can 
be  arranged  to  run  from  north  to  south  so  much 
the  better,  as  then  each  side  of  the  stool  will  pro- 
duce rods  of  equal  quality.  The  rows  shoulil  be 
from  2  feet  to  'A  feet  apart  according  to  the  soil,  as 
on  very  rich  loams  a  less  distance  is  needed  than 
on  poor  sandy  soils  of  a  hungry  nature,  but  as  a 
general  rule  a  space  of  30  inches  is  a  good  distance 
apart..  The  sets  should  be  from  15  inches  to 
18  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  for  the  same  reason,  as 
on  rich  soils,  if  too  wide  apart,  the  rods  will  be  too 
large  and  bushy,  while  if  too  close  together  on  poor 
soils,  they  will  be  too  small  to  be  of  much  market 
value.  The  number  of  sets  required  to  plant  an 
acre  of  ground  varies  from  20,000  to  24,tlliO.  The 
sorts  which  the  basket-maker  technically  terms 
"  trustworthy  "  are  those  to  be  chosen  for  profit- 
able cultivation,  and  where  good  tough  sorts  are 
locally  grown,  the  sets  can  be  had  from  the  local 
growers.  A  good  basket  rod  is  one  that  will  work 
without  breaking,  and  which  will,  when  green,  twist 
from  end  to  end  without  snapping  off.  Good  kinds 
are  the  Golden,  Brown  Spaniard,  White  Osier,  Plum. 
Long-skinned,  and  Sussex  New  Kind,  as  they  are 
called  by  basket  makers,  and  for  these  when  sorted 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Where  the  Golden 
grows  well  it  is  very  profitable,  as  the  small  rods, 
which  are  of  but  little  value  in  other  kinds,  are 
largely  used  by  market  gardeners  for  bunching.  By 
using  the  sets  from  the  best  sorts,  the  most  profit- 
able results  are  to  be  obtained  ;  indeed,  a  judicious 
selection  of  novelties  is  one  of  the  first  considera- 
tions in  Osier  growing. 

The  after-cultivation  consists  chiefly  in  keeping 
the  ground  clean,  and  to  do  this  botli  hoeing  and 
hand-weeding  will  have  to  be  done,  particularly 
where  Bindweed  is  in  the  soil.  For  the  first  year, 
when  but  little  growth  is  made  by  the  sets,  keep- 
ing the  surface  well  hoed  to  destroy  anniual  weeds 
is  of  great  importance,  as  there  is  then  great 
facility  for  the  work,  and  if  hoed  over  with  ordi- 
nary Turnip  hoes  half  a  dozen  times,  the  expense 
will  not  be  lost,  for  the  simple  reason  that  by  pre- 
venting the  weeds  from  seeding,  future  crops  will 
be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  quite  prevented. 
Hand-weeding  around  the  sets  must  be  persisted 
in  where  Bindweed  or  other  climliing  weeds  exist, 
as  these  spoil  the  rods  when  allowed  to  run  up 
them,  besides  causing  a  deal  of  extra  trouble 
and  expense  in  cleaning  the  rods  for  sale.  After 
the  first  year,  the  Osier  grounds  should  be  hoed 
over  twice  or  thrice  before  the  young  growth  gets 
so  forward  as  to  render  the  use  of  the  hoc  injurious, 
and  all  climbing  weeds  should  be  broken  off  each 
time  of  hoeing.     During  Juno  and  July  they  should 


be  broken  oB:  several  times  by  hand,  but  it  is  not 
often  safe  to  get  about  amongst  the  young  growth 
after  July,  as  the  tops  of  the  shoots  would  be 
broken  about  greatly  by  doing  so,  and  the  crop 
much  lessened  in  value  thereby.  Where  profit  is 
the  end  in  view,  the  slovenly  and  unwise  practice 
of  planting  on  grass  land  without  cleaning  and 
trenching  should  never  on  any  account  be  adopted, 
for  Osier  grounds  should  always  be  kept  clean, 
otherwise  the  result  will  be  disastrous  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  instead  of  the  plantation  lasting 
for  a  period  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  it  will 
not  survive  in  profitable  condition  above  five  or  six 
years,  and  even  then  the  produce  will  not  be  of 
first-rate  quality.  Like  all  other  crops.  Osiers  re- 
quire care  and  attention,  and  although  periodical 
digging  is  not  necessary,  yet  hoeing  and  weeding 
are  and  should  never  be  neglected. — T. 


SHOUT  yOTES.— WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 

The  Silver  Alder  (Ahms  incana)  is  a  nurse 
tree  of  great  value.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  Birch,  and 
does  not  require  so  moist  a  soil  as  the  common  Alder, 
It  both  ripens  seed  well  and  throws  up  uumerous 
suckers,  so  that  it  is  quickly  becoming  known  to 
planters. 

The  Black  "Walnut. — I  have  uever  seen  any 
allusion  made  ti)  this  being  almost  if  not  entirely 
rabbit  -  proof,  for  when  nearly  everything  else  ia 
barked  it  is  left  imtouehcd  eveu  in  a  young  state.  In 
planting  the  Black  Walnut,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  scarcely  anything  will  live,  much  less  thrive, 
beneath  it. — W. 

The  larch  diseaie.— Can  any  reader  give  a 
descriptinn  of  the  disea.se  that  affects  the  Larch?  I 
have  a  pla,ntatiou  ijf  young  trees  planted  about  ten 
years  ago,  but  they  evidently  are  the  victims  of  some 
disease,  and  I  fancy  it  must  be  the  common  Larch 
disease.  I  presume  the  disease  is  a  fungus.  Am  I 
correct? — M.  D. 

The  Lareh  is  still  unsurpassed  as  the  most  profit- 
able Conifer  for  hill-side  planting,  but  on  the  tops  of 
hills  or  in  low-lying  bottoms  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  a 
success.  Finns  Laricio  takes  well,  and  grows  away  at 
a  rapid  rate  in  thin,  poor,  exposed  land.  For  such 
jjnsitions  it  may  be  recommended.  For  sheltered  valleys 
Abies  Douglasi  is  well  suited  ;  it  grows  wonderfully 
fast  in  moist,  open  soils,  but  likes  shelter  from  cutting 
and  ijrevailing  winds. 

The  Austrian  Pine. — Apart  from  its  value  as 
a  timber  tree,  this  is  most  valuable  for  planting  as 
shelter  on  the  exposed  margins  of  plantations. 
When  planted  as  a  screen  or  shelter  plant,  it  best 
answers  that  purposewhen  allowed  plenty  of  room 
to  develop  its  side  branches.  To  attain  that  state 
of  growth,  it  should  not  be  planted  closer  than  4 
feet  apart,  unless  in  extremely  exposed  situations, 
and  the  trees  should  be  thinned  out  before  the 
side  branches  injure  one  another.  Being  most 
accommodating  as  to  situation  and  exposure,  it  is 
less  fastidious  as  regards  soil  than  most  other 
Conifers.  It  will  grow  in  a  great  variety  of  soils; 
in  low-lying  ground  where  tlie  soil  is  strong,  and 
the  subsoil  tenacious  and  damp;  also  on  the  drier 
and  lighter  soils  of  mountain-sides. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Varts —This  jovnal  is  puh- 
Itslifd  ill  inathi  bni'ml  Monlhhj  Farts.  In  tftis  /onn  the 
coloured  j'/a/ts  arc  btst  presivrcd,  vnd  it  is  jrost  suitable  for 
reftrence  previous  to  the  istue  of  the  ladf-iiearly  xolumts.  Fi^ce 
Is.  6d. ;  jJo.tr  free,  Is.  9d.  ConqdHe  set  of  rofvnies  of  The 
Garden  frcm  its  commencement  to  end  of  1S91,  fort^  vols  , 
price,  cloth,  £20  Ss. 

"Gardenirg   Illustrated"  Monthly    Parts.  —  r/ii» 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  vhich 
foi-in  it  is  most  suitable  .for  refa-ence  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Farm  ard  Home"  Monthly  Pnrts.—nis  joumalit 

published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Part',  in  uhich .form  it  it 
most  suitable  for  referrncc  precious  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  .S(Z. 

**  Hardy  Flowers," — Giring  descriptions  of  upwards  OJ 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  orna77iental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  itc.  fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  IB92.— Contains  Alpha- 
hetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
u/i  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Geirdens  and  Country 
Seats  (containing  over  9000,)  have  been  vevy  carefully  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished.    Price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is,  3d. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Natm-e  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Natvre."— Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


FORCING   MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

Although  this  is  such  a  disappointing  Rose 
sometimes,  inasmuch  as  no  manner  of  coaxing 
will  induce  a  plant  to  start  into  growth,  there 
is  no  other  Rose  so  valuable  for  growing  under 
glass.  I  refer  to  the  great  length  the  branches 
will  extend  in  one  season,  the  number  of  flowers 
they  produce,  and  the  ready  way  in  which  the 
growth  responds  to  fire  heat  in  the  dead  of 
winter  after  a  short  season  of  rest.  The  only 
profitable  way  to  grow  this  Rose  for  forcing  is 
to  plant  it  out  in  a  border  where  there  is  a  fairly 
good  root-run.  It  is  not  necessary  to  provide  an 
expensive  border  for  the  roots,  as  the  condition 
of  my  plants  as  I  write  testifies.  If  the  natural 
.soil  is  fairly  deep  and  not  too  light,  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  plant  not  making  good  growth  if 
the  roots  are  given  three  or  four  doses  of  liquid 
manure  while  the  young  growth  is  being  made. 
My  plants  were  put  out  in  the  natural  soil  of 
the  garden  and  got  a  few  doses  of  sewage  during 
the  summer,  and  they  make  splendid  growth 
every  year.  With  regard  to  pruning,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  plan  of  cutting 
back  as  soon  as  the  first  lot  of  flowers  is  over  is 
the  proper  way.  The  blooms  produced  by  the 
young  shoots  are  so  much  larger  than  those  pro- 
duced from  spurs,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
ditferenoe  in  their  value  when  the  produce  has 
to  be  realised.  My  object  is  to  get  the  flowers 
as  large  and  as  early  in  the  year  as  I  can.  To 
do  this,  I  find  it  necessary  sometimes  to  thin 
out  the  young  shoots  early  in  the  summer  to 
give  the  others  more  room,  as  I  find  that  the 
stronger  the  growth  the  larger  the  flowers.  My 
plants  are  trained  up  near  to  the  glass,  and  each 
shoot  has  a  space  of  0  inches  allowed  it.  I  find 
this  is  the  only  way  to  get  thoroughly  strong 
and  well-ripened  growth,  and  unless  these 
shoots  are  well  hardened  by  full  exposure  to 
light  and  air,  the  flowers  come  'Sinall  and  poor  in 
colour. 

The  next  point  in  the  management  is  to 
give  the  plants  a  season  of  rest.  This  is  of  the 
most  importance  when  the  plants  have  to  be 
forced  early.  In  my  case  I  devote  the  house 
to  the  Roses,  and  leave  the  ventilators  open 
night  and  day  all  the  autumn  and  up  to  Christ- 
mas, except  when  it  is  actually  freezing. 
Even  then  the  points  of  the  shoots  will  con- 
tinue growing  in  mild  weather.  I  have  found 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  try  to  stop 
them  growing,  so  that  I  let  them  alone  until 
about  a  week  before  forcing  commences,  when  I 
cut  oft"  2  feet  or  3  feet  from  each  shoot,  as  I  find 
the  best  blooms  are  produced  by  the  growth 
that  is  better  ripened  farther  back.  In  pre- 
vious years  I  did  not  commence  forcing  until 
the  Lst  of  January,  but  this  season  I  started  the 
fire  a  week  earlier  as  an  experiment.  This  I 
shall  not  do  again,  as  I  find  the  flowers  are  not 
so  fine,  as  well  as  giving  me  more  anxiety  when 
the  young  growth  is  being  made.  I  could  see 
if  I  had  not  managed  the  temperature  very 
nicely  the  young  shoots  would  have  kept  grow- 
ing instead  of  forming  flower-buds.  Until  the 
flower-buds  are  formed  the  night  temperature  is 
50° ;  to  get  it  down  to  that  point  I  had  on  several 
occasions  to  let  the  fire  out.  The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  temperature  referred  to 
was  in  the  closing  days  of  January,  when  the 


daylight  at  the  best  is  often  dull  and  of  short 
duration ;  at  the  time  I  am  writing,  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  March,  it  may  be  safely  from 
5°  to  7°  higher.  Until  the  flower  buds  were 
quite  prominent  the  day  temperature  by  fire- 
heat  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  60°.  In  the 
middle  of  February  I  raised  it  to  70°  when  the 
outside  temperature  admitted  of  the  top  ventila- 
tors being  opened.  Taken  altogether,  the  season 
ha.s  not  been  a  good  one  for  the  forcing  of  fruits 
or  flowers,  as  there  as  been  but  little  sun,  and 
we  have  had  quite  an  average  number  of  frosty 
nights  and  dull  days,  so  that  although  I  began 
forcing  my  Roses  a  week  earlier  this  season,  I 
have  not  had  a  proportionate  number  of  blooms 
at  the  same  date.  On  this  date  last  year  I  had 
cut  about  sixty  blooms ;  this  season  the  number 
does  not  amount  to  quite  100,  an  increase  that 
does  not  pay  for  the  additional  fuel  consumed 
and  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  flower-buds  forming.  I  know  that  many 
amateur  readers  are  averse  to  thinning  out  the 
bloom-buds  of  Roses,  but  this  is  what  I  do  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open  air,  and  my  Mar6- 
ohal  Niels  are  so  vigorous,  that  quite  half  of  the 
young  shoots  produce  three  buds  on  a  shout  ; 
these  I  reduce  to  one  as  soon  as  I  can  see  them, 
as  one  well-develo)jed  bloom  pays  me  better 
than  three  small  ones.  J.  C.  Cl.\rke. 


SHOULD  ROSES  BE  PLANTED  IN  SPRING 
OR  AUTUMN  ? 
I  AM  often  asked  my  opinion  upon  the  above  ques- 
tion, and  will  try  and  give  a  brief  note  respecting 
it,  with  my  reasons  for  arriving  at  certain  conclu- 
sions. It  is  certainly  best  to  plant  Roses  in  the 
latter  part  of  October  or  early  in  November  on  all 
kindly  soils,  i.e  ,  such  as  light  porous  soils,  or  those 
that,  although  somewhat  stiff,  still  have  good 
drainage.  On  such  soils  Roses  will  commence  to 
root  at  once,  and  so  get  partly  established  in  their 
new  quarters  before  the  rigours  of  winter  are  upon 
them.  In  soils  that  are  naturally  wet  and  heavy, 
in  spite  of  a  fair  amount  of  drainage,  I  would  pre- 
fer spring  planting.  In  this  case  I  would  plant 
during  February.  "Should  very  drying  winds  set 
in  during  March  and  April,  spring-planted  Roses 
are  helped  very  much  by  a  sprinkling  overhead  once 
or  twice  a  day.  The  wind  dries  the  sap  of  the 
wood,  and  as  the  plants  have  not  got  their  roots 
sufficiently  established  to  be  able  to  draw  plenty  of 
extra  moisture  from  the  ground,  the  strain  upon 
them  is  too  severe ;  consequently  the  wood 
shrivels,  and  in  many  cases  dies  altogether.  An 
occasional  sprinkling  at  suitable  times  would  have 
avoided  this.  Most  amateurs  must  have  noticed 
how  very  soon  Roses  form  roots  after  being  taken 
up  and  relaid  in  the  ground,  more  especially  if  the 
soil  be  of  a  light  and  porous  nature.  Generally 
speaking,  these  roots  get  torn  off  or  very  much 
mangled  during  the  operation  of  replanting,  and 
this  is  another  very  good  reason  for  autumn 
planting.  Moving  the  Roses  during  autumn  will 
also  check  the  sap  and  growth  of  any  sappy  or 
pithy  shoots  that  do  not  promise  to  ripen  up  well 
01-  quickly  enough  to  be  safe  during  the  winter. 
These  facts,  in  conjunction  with  the  better  drain- 
age of  freshly  moved  soil,  are  all  advantages  in 
favour  of  autumn  planting. 

Roses  that  have  been  planted  early  will  give 
better  flowers  than  those  planted  in  spring  upon 
light  a:round.  During  some  autumns,  and  when 
the  Rose  is  in  particularly  good  condition  for  early 
transplanting,  we  occasionally  find  the  soil  too  dry 
for  the  operation.  In  such  cases  either  water  the 
plants  well  before  lifting  and  again  upon  planting, 
or  else  wait  until  rain  comes.  If  the  first  plan  is 
adopted  you  are  certain  to  get  your  plants  partly 
established  during  the  time  the  ground  still  retains 
a  little  of  its  summer  heat. 

Not  the  least  advantage  of  early  planting  is  the 
fact  of  being  able  to  secure  better  plants  and  of 
the  variety  you  wish.  It  is  also  an  excellent  plan 
if  your  ground  be  wet  and  stiff  to  purchase  the 


plants  you  require,  and  then  set  these  in  somewhat 
thickly,  choosing  a  sheltered  situation  and  using 
nicely  prepared  soil.  By  placing  your  Roses 
under  trees  you  secure  a  dry  soil  for  their  roots, 
and  at  the  same  time  obtain  a  great  deal  of  natural 
protection.  You  can  transplant  to  the  perma- 
nent quarters  at  the  most  suitable  time,  and  the 
roots  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  fresh  and  free 
from  drying  air.  A  few  minutes  of  the  keen 
drying  winds  that  we  often  experience  during  this 
ime  of  year  do  a  vast  amount  of  harm  to  the 
toots  of  newly-lifted  Roses.  K- 


TEA-SCENTED  ROSES  AND  THEIR  USES. 
The  above  heading  suggests  rather  an  extensive 
subject,  for  the  purposes  to  which  this  popular  sec- 
tion of  Roses  can  be  put  are  many  and  varied.  As 
this  class  has  been  so  much  improved  of  late,  it  is 
even  more  serviceable  than  before.  Not  a  great 
many  years  ago  there  were  among  the  Tea  Roses 
few  climbers  that  had  any  pretensions  to  quality. 
Now,  however,  we  can  number  some  of  our  finest 
Roses  among  these,  whether  as  individual  flowers 
or  collectively  as  masses  for  effect.  They  have  also 
been  greatly  "improved  in  constitution,  for  we  have 
many  varieties  that  are  among  the  hardiest  of  all 
Roses.  As  garden  Roses  they  are  surpassed  by 
none,  while  to  the  exhibitor  they  are  invaluable— 
so  much  so,  that  of  late,  classes  have  been  devoted 
exclusively  to  them  at  the  majority  of  Rose  shows. 
It  matters  little 'in  what  form  or  position  one  re- 
quires the  Rose ;  he  can  be  well  suited  from  among 
this  class.  For  forcing  under  glass,  covering  walls, 
arches,  pillars  or  trellis -work,  as  dwarfs  or  stan- 
dards in  the  Rose  garden,  the  Tea-scented  Roses 
are  equally  at  home.  The  earliest  as  well  as  the 
latest  Rose  of  the  year  is  almost  certain  to  be  one 
of  this  class,  while  for  delicate  perfume  no  flower 
can  surpass  them.  There  is  such  a  large  amount 
of  vitality  about  this  section,  that  all  of  the  varie- 
ties will  thrive  much  better  as  standards  than  any 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  excepting  those  of  very 
vigorous 'habit.  They  will  also  grow  in  any  soil 
and  any  aspect,  and  are  free  from  red  rust  and 
Orano-e  fungus.  Their  freedom  from  these  two 
diseases  is  a'great  point  in  their  favour,  as  there 
are  many  of  them  well  worth  growing  for  the 
charming  metallic  hues  of  their  foliage.  Few 
things  in  the  culture  of  Roses  are  more  rUsappoint- 
ing  than  to  find  the  plants  suddenly  attacked  with 
these  blights,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  turn 
the  leaves  rusty  and  shabby,  causing  them  to  drop 
and  leave  the  plants  bare  in  a  few  weeks  or  even 
days,  makes  the  Tea-scented  class  of  more  value 
than  ever.  As  a  proof  of  their  great  improvement 
both  in  quality  and  quantity  of  varieties,  I  may 
state  that  whereas  only  a  few  Rose  shows  scheduled 
a  class  for  six  or  twelve  kinds  a  dozen  years  ago, 
we  now  have  classes  of  eighteen,  twenty-four  and 
even  thirty-six  varieties  ;  more  than  this,  they  are 
shown  in  trebles  up  to  the  twenty-four  class. 
Twenty-four  trebles  of  Tea  Roses  would  have  been 
declared  an  impossibility  only  a  few  years  ago ;  not 
but  that  the  number  of  varieties  was  easily  obtain- 
able, but  it  is  the  high  standard  of  the  present-day 
exhibition  flowers  that"  would  have  been  deemed 
the  difficulty.  In  looking  over  a  box  of  eighteen 
treble  Teas  two  years  ago  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  no  less  than  fifteen  of  the  varieties  were  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction.  None  of  the 
Tea  Roses  are  so  useless  and  deceiving  to  the  ama- 
teur as  many  of  the  show  varieties  of  the  Hybrid 
Pei-petual  division  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Emilie 
Hausburg  and  Horace  Vernet— two  grand  Roses 
as  seen  on  the  exhibition  stand,  but  quite  useless 
for  any  other  purpose,  and  even  as  exhibition  kinds 
causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  seldom  giving 
a  flower. 

You  may  choose  among  the  show  Teas  and  be 
certain  of  being  pleased.  Such  free-growing  kinds 
as  Anna  Olivier  and  Marie  van  Houtte  will  climb 
very  well  if  given  a  little  time,  although  they  are 
not  generally  considered  as  climbing  varieties. 
Under  glass  is  where  the  true  beauties  and  charms 
of  the  Teas  are  most  generally  found.  Here  they 
throw  enormous  quantities  of  flowers,  that  are  all 
exceedingly  pretty  and  useful  on  account  of  being 
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free  from  dirt.  Wlien  growing  in  the  open  air,  large 
numbers  are  often  spoilt  by  unpropitlous  weather. 

Tea  Roses  should  be  grown  on  the  Brier  stock  in 
some  form.  It  matters  little  whether  they  are  on 
dwarfs  of  the  cutting  or  seedling  Brier,  or  upon 
full  or  short  standards  of  the  hedge  Brier.  I  much 
prefer  them  on  the  short  hedge  Brier,  say  with  a 
stem  of  18  inches  to  2i  inches.  In  this  form,  such 
dwarf  and  drooping  kinds  as  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 
and  Niphetos  are  much  better  than  as  dwarfs. 
Their  flowers  in  this  way  are  kept  away  from  the 
dirt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  plants  have  not  to 
obtain  their  nourishment  through  a  great  length  of 
the  Brier  stem.  The  blooms  of  the  Tea-scented 
and  Noisette  Roses  last  much  longer  when  cut  than 
the  majority  of  those  of  Jthe  other  classes,  nor  are 
they  so  liable  to  lose  their  colour  and  freshness  as 
those  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  a  dozen  plants  of  Tea  Roses  will  give 
three  times  as  many  flowers  as  the  same  num- 
ber of  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The  so-called  "  Per- 
petuals "  do  not  flower  more  than  twice  during  the 
summer,  while  the  Teas  will  give  from  four  to  six 
crops  of  bloom.  The  flowers  are  also  produced  in 
greater  abundance  and  in  larger  trusses. — R. 

These   have   suffered  more  in   my  garden 

this  winter  than  last.  To  the  ine.\perienced 
observer  this  may  appear  to  be  rather  strange, 
seeing  that  the  frost  has  neither  been  so  severe 
nor  so  prolonged  as  it  was  last  winter.  I  think 
this  can  be  easily  explained.  The  condition  of  the 
plants  in  the  autumn  of  1S90  and  1891  was  very 
different.  In  the  first-named  year  the  ground  was 
so  dry  nearly  all  through  the  winter  that  the 
growth  of  the  Roses  was  hard  and  well  ripened, 
but  last  autumn  the  frost  came  before  Christmas 
and  caught  the  Roses  when  they  were  in  full  bloom. 
The  excessive  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  with 
mild  weather  prevailing  for  some  time  previously, 
followed  by  a  week's  severe  weather  in  the  latter 
half  of  December,  was  too  much  for  the  soft  sappy 
condition  in  which  the  growth  was.  As  a  conse- 
quence, many  of  the  late-made  shoots  are  killed, 
and  also  some  of  the  plants.  Such  tender  sorts  as 
Innocente  Pirola  and  Ma  Capucine  are  quite 
killed,  while  others  are  dead  down  to  the  ground- 
line.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  such  varieties  as 
the  Bride  and  Viscountess  Folkestone  have  safely 
passed  through  such  trying  conditions.  The  heavy 
rainfall  of  last  autumn  conclusively  proved  that 
these  Roses  do  not  object  to  plenty  of  root  moisture, 
as  was  evident  from  their  luxuriant  condition  up  to 
the  time  the  frost  came,  as  I  never  remember  to 
have  seen  the  plants  with  such  a  number  of  flowers 
so  late  in  the  year.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  the  condition  of  the  soil  that  suits  them  so 
well  in  mild  weather  is  almost  fatal  to  them  in 
times  of  severe  frost.— J.  C.  C. 


Pruning  Roses.— The  rapid  swelling  of  the 
buds  is  a  \  cry  forcible  reminder  that  it  is  high 
time  to  be  thinking  of  pruning  Roses,  and  not  only 
thinking  about  it,  but  putting  it  into  practice, 
especially  in  all  cases  where  early  flowers  are  re- 
quired. Early  pruning  means  early  blooming,  as 
the  plants  when  the  shoots  are  taken  off  soon 
start  again  at  the  base.  To  carry  out  the  work 
properly,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  different  kinds 
of  Roses,  as  the  Perpetuals,  Teas,  and  Noisettes 
require  distinct  treatment,  that  requisite  for  the 
Perpetuals  being  to  have  all  the  small  weakly 
shoots  cut  out  and  the  others  shortened  back,  so 
as  to  leave  only  about  three  buds,  and  then  fine 
flowers  will  be  the  result.  But  if  it  is  desired  to 
produce  many  blossoms  and  have  more  show  in  the 
garden,  the  pruning  .should  be  less  .severe  and 
double  the  number  of  buds  be  left  on  the  plants. 
Teas,  instead  of  being  pruned,  simply  need  thin- 
ning, or  very  little  pruning  beyond  taking  or  cut- 
ting away  the  small  inner  shoots  and  reducing  to 
about  three  parts  their  length  all  others,  making 
the  cut  just  above  a  bud  and  sloping  in  the  same 
direction,  as  then  the  work  is  neat  and  the  wound 
heals  without  leaving  any  dead  wood.  Noisettes 
or  any  of  the  climbing  kinds,  of  which  there  are 
Teas  and  Perpetuals,  should  only  be  thinned  and 
every  shoot  of  medium  size  left  full  length,  as  it  is 


the  buds  on  these  that  yield  the  flowers,  and  if 
spurred  or  pruned  in  the  ordinary  way  of  other 
kinds,  nothing  but  wood-growths  would  be  pro- 
duced. AVith  the  pruning  over,  the  next  thing  is  to 
attend  to  the  beds,  but  the  digging  of  them  -  as 
some  and  many  do — is  bad  practice,  for  this 
cannot  be  carried  out  without  injuring  the 
roots,  and  the  better  way  is  not  to  disturb  the  soil 
beyond  wliat  is  requisite  for  removin.g  weeds  and 
cleaning  the  surface,  or  pointing  or  forking  in 
a  dressing  of  rotten  manure.  If  the  appearance 
of  the  manure  is  not  likel}'  to  be  objectionable, 
then  it  may  be  spread  on  the  top  and  left,  as  the 
rains  will  carry  the  juices  down,  and  when  so  placed 
it  acts  very  beneficially  by  keeping  out  frosts  and 
later  on  preventing  the  soil  becoming  too  dry.  To 
stimulate  and  help  to  strengthen  standard  Roses 
planted  singly  on  lawns,  where  solid  manure  can- 
not well  be  applied,  strong  doses  in  the  liquid  form 
should  be  given,  but  before  this  is  done  the  soil 
ought  to  be  scraped  away  around  each  plant  and 
put  back  again  when  the  manure  water  has  soaked 
in.  This  may  with  advantage  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time  all  through  the  season,  as  Roses  can- 
not well  be  overfed  and  like  their  roots  moist  when 
making  fresh  growth. — S.  D. 


STOCKS  AND  SOIL. 

The  question  of  stocks  for  Roses  is  a  very  vexed 
one  among  many  growers.  Too  many  of  them  go 
to  extremes  in  treating  upon  this  subject ;  one  will 
stand  up  for  the  Brier  cutting,  another  for  the  seed- 
ling Brier,  and  far  too  often  each  one  fancies  his 
own  pet  stock  is  the  one  7;ar  excellenre  for  Roses. 
It  is  very  easy  to  be  led  away  by  one's  fancy,  or 
dare  I  say  prejudice,  for  or  against  one  stock.  The 
stock  that  has  proved  itself  best  with  you  is  not 
necessarily  so  with  your  friends  or  neighbours. 
Even  in  a  single  Rose  garden,  one  stock  will  do 
much  better  on  some  portions  than  on  another. 
How  much  more  so,  then,  when  one  garden  is  upon 
a  totally  different  soil  to  another.  And  yet  we 
often  find  a  writer  upholding  one  particular  stock 
against  all  others.  Just  as  the  Paradise  or  the 
Crab  stocks  are  much  better  for  Apples  on  some 
soils,  so  are  the  various  stocks  for  Roses.  There 
are  many  sorts  of  Roses  that  refuse  to  do  well 
upon  their  own  roots,  and  no  prominent  growers 
confine  their  plants  to  own  roots  alone.  All  gar- 
deners are  agreed  that  the  stock  has  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  plant  worked  upon  it,  and  there 
are  very  many  sorts  of  Roses  that  are  useless  unless 
grown  upon  a  suitable  stock. 

Suppose  the  soil  consists  of  a  stiff  and  close 
loam,  or  perhaps  what  may  be  better  described  as 
a  clayey  loam.  This  is  excellent  for  Roses,  but  not 
when  growing  upon  their  own  roots.  Own-root 
plants  would  be  almost  certain  to  fail  in  such  a 
soil.  Grow  the  same  varieties  upon  a  suitable 
stock,  however,  and  the  result  will  be  a  complete 
surprise  to  any  who  have  tried  to  grow  them  upon 
their  own  roots.  For  the  class  of  soil  we  have  been 
noticing,  it  would  be  much  better  to  grow  upon  the 
Brierstockinoneof  two  forms— either  the  cutting  or 
the  seedling  Brier.  Should  the  soil  be  of  fair  quality 
and  depth  without  a  %vet  subsoil,  1  would  advise  the 
seedling  Brier.  If  the  soil  is  shallow  and  with,  in  all 
probability,  a  clayey  bottom,  use  the  cutting  Brier 
stock.  Tiie  seedling  Brier  will  be  the  best  for  deep 
soil,  as  its  roots  will  penetrate  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  the  Brier 
as  with  other  plants ;  seedlings  root  much  more 
deeply  than  those  raised  from  cuttings.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  upon  shallow  soils  plants  froiu  cut- 
tings must  be  best,  as  their  roots  will  spread  and 
have  a  much  more  horizontal  tendency  than  seed- 
lings. This  is  the  reason  that  the  cutting  Brier 
does  so  much  better  in  some  places  than  others, 
while  the  same  may  be  said  about  the  seedling- 
Brier  stock.  If  you  p'ant  Roses  worked  upon  the 
seedling  Brier  in  a  shallow  soil,  the  main  roots 
of  the  stock  are  so  soon  among  the  lower  and  often- 
times very  injurious  subsoil,  that  the  Rose  does 
badly,  and  in  many  such  cases  the  grower  con- 
demns the  stock  when  it  is  really  the  soil  that  is 
at  fault.     So  much,  then,  for  deep  or  shallow  soils 


of  a  heavy  nature.  A  light,  loamy  and  sandy  soil 
is  not  so  suitable  for  the  Brier  stock ;  there- 
fore experienced  growers  prefer  plants  of  the 
vigorous  varieties  on  their  own  roots,  and  the 
Manetti  as  a  stock  for  the  weaker-habited  kinds. 
The  Manetti  does  well  upon  light  sandy  soils,  and 
is  suitable  for  many  of  the  Tea-scented  and  Noi- 
sette varieties  when  growing  in  such  composts. 
Many  of  our  leading  exhibitors  of  the  Rose  grow 
the  bulk  of  their  plants  upon  the  Manetti,  in  spite 
of  the  many  disparagements  this  stock  has  received 
of  late  years.  I  should  be  sorry  if  my  readeis 
imagined  I  was  upholding  this  stock  against 
others,  and  so  practically  contradicting  the  gist  of 
this  article,  but  I  must  reiterate  my  opinion  that 
it  deserves  more  commendation  than  it  generally 
receives.  Like  all  other  stocks,  its  uses  can  te 
abused,  and  it  is  decidedly  unfair  to  it  when  a 
grower  runs  it  down  simply  because  Roses  worked 
on  it  do  not  do  well  with  him.  For  the  bulk  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  and  a  few  of  the 
strongest  Teas,  it  is  a  grand  stock  in  the  majority 
of  garden  soils,  and  as  such  it  deserves  a  much 
more  impartial  treatment  than  many  writers  are 
apparently  disposed  to  give  it. 

My  readers  will  doubtless  be  aware  that  the 
Manetti  is  condemned  for  all  Teas  and  Noisettes. 
However,  upon  suitable  soils,  I  would  quite  as 
soon  have  the  strong  growers,  like  Reine  Marie 
Henriette,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  &c.,  upon  this  stock  as  upon  the  Brier. 
Many  others  besides  the  strong  climbers  will  do 
weU  also.  I  have  grown  Mme.  Lambard,  Anna 
Olivier,  Homfere,  and  even  Niphetos  budded  upon 
the  Manetti,  and  I  would  defy  anyone  to  say  in 
what  w.ay  they  were  inferior  to  the  same  varieties 
upon  the  Brier  stock.  "When  the  Manetti  is  in 
a  suitable  soil,  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  grow 
too  strongly  before  being  budded,  there  are  many 
Teas  and  Noisettes  that  will  thrive  very  well  upon 
it.  I  am  far  from  upholding  this  as  a  general 
stock  for  Tea-scented  or  Noisette  Roses,  believing 
that  the  Brier  in  some  form  is  much  the  best  for 
these  classes. 

My  own  opinion  upon  the  subject  is  that  we 
should  not  have  heard  so  much  against  the  Ma- 
netti had  it  not  happened  that  the  seedling  and 
cutting  Brier  became  recognised  stocks  contempo- 
raneously with  a  great  advance  in  the  cultivation  of 
Roses,  and  as  the  seedling  Brier  is  difficult  to  bud 
except  close  upon  its  roots,  and  so  cannot  throw 
so  many  suckers  as  an  improperly  worked  Manetti 
stock,  "it  soon  took  the  lead,  especially  in  the 
opinion  of  amateurs.  A  properly  worked  Manetti 
does  not  throw  more  suckers  than  the  Brier,  and, 
provided  suitable  varieties  and  soil  are  accorded 
it,  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  it  is  inferior  to  the 
Brier. 

In  growing  the  majority  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals it  will  be  well  to  have  some  upon  each  of 
these  two  stocks,  growing  each  in  the  soil  most 
nearly  resembling  that  I  have  already  recommended 
for  it.  If  you  follow  these  lines  you  will  find  that 
theplants'on  the  Manetti,  from  being  in  a  drier 
and  warmer  soil,  and  also  from  this  stock  being 
naturally  a  little  earlier  than  the  Brier,  will  throw 
flowers  some  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  before  those 
of  the  same  variety  upon  any  other  stock.  There 
are  some  kinds  that  flower  earlier  than  others,  and 
I  am  certain  that  they  come  earlier  still  upon  the 
Manetti.  Abb§  Brameral,  Souvenir  de  Charles 
Montault,  and  others,  for  example,  will  generally 
open  a  week  to  a  fortnight  before  A.  K.  Williams 
or  Alfred  Colomb,  and  oftentimes  three  wrecks  be- 
fore Baroness  Rothschild.  I  believe  that  the  Ma- 
netti is  also  a  much  better  stock  for  pot  plants  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  than  is  the  seedling  or  cutting 
Brier. 

To  make  a  short  summary  of  these  remarks,  use 
the  seedling  Brier  for  stiff,  deep  soils,  the  cutting 
Brier  for  stiff  shallow  soils,  and  the  Manetti,  or 
plants  upon  their  own  roots,  for  light  sandy  soils. 
As  for  the  various  classes  of  Roses,  use  the  Brier 
for  the  Tea-scented  and  Noisettes,  or  have  them  on 
their  own  roots  ;  the  Brier  or  Manetti  for  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Bourbons,  having  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  they  are  to  grow  in.         Geowee. 
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fruit  trees  in  tots. 

The  engraving  on  p.  229  is  from  a  photograph 
of  a  Peach  tree  trained  as  a  pyramid  in  my 
orchard  house.  The  tree  is  8  feet  high  from 
the  top  of  the  16-inch  pot  and  4  feet  in 
diameter  near  the  base;  it  is  ten  years  old  and 
carries  a  crop  of  sixty  fine  fruits.  I  have 
twenty-five  of  these  trees  in  a  single  rovr,  4  feet 


In  the  same  house,  wliich  is  21  feet  wide, 
I  have  at  the  sides  two  rows  of  dwarf  stan- 
dard trees,  with  stems  from  2  feet  to  2J  feet 
and  round  heads.  These  are  much  less  trouble 
to  train  than  the  pyramid.^,  and  are  there- 
fore more  suited  to  the  general  cultivator,  as 
they  can  be  kept  in  order  by  the  pruning- 
knife  and  the  shoots  do  not  require  tying  out. 
They  produce  quite  as  much  fruit  as  the  pyra- 
mids,and  can  be  well  accommodated  at  the  sides 


Apple  and  Pear  trees  in  pots.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  pliotogrjph  sent  by 
Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth. 


apart,  in  a  span  roof  orchard  hoasc  100  feet 
Ijng.  The  house  runs  from  nortli  to  south, 
and  the  trees  have  the  benefit  of  sunshine  on 
all  sides  ;  this  is,  I  believe,  a  most  important 
element  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
Peach.  I  prefer  that  the  trees  should  not 
exceed  the  height  of  8  feet  to  9  feet,  as,  al- 
though the  house  is  14  feet  to  the  roof  and 
there  is  room  for  trees  10  feet  high,  the  con- 
venience of  attending  to  them  at  a  height 
which  can  be  reached  without  trouble  more 
than  compensates  for  the  extra  number  of 
fruit  which  a  taller  tree  would  produce. 


of  the  house.  The  pots  are  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  border  and  not  plunged,  the  soil  is  annu- 
ally removed,  and  if  the  trees  are  in  a  healthy 
condition,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  mass  of 
rootlets  in  the  autumn.  I  find  that  the  roots 
of  my  trellis  trees  are  apt  to  stray  from  the 
prepared  borders  as  the  trees  increase  ;  this  is 
very  often  a  sure  source  of  disease  and  failure. 
The  excessive  fertility  of  the  Peach  and  the 
energy  required  to  produce  the'very  solid  stones 
need  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  nutriment, 
which  the  roots  travelling  outside  the  bor- 
ders do  not  obtain.   I  believe  my  pot  trees  owe 


their  good  heallh  to  the  annual  renewal  of 
the  soil,  some  of  them  (now  forty  years  old) 
still  bearing  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  wall  trees  which  sometimes  appear 
to  be  hopelessly  diseased  may  be  restored  by 
being  treated  as  pot  trees  are — that  is,  by  an 
annual  renewal  of  the  soil  and  the  ap[)lica- 
tion  of  lime  if  this  ingredient  is  not  present 
in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  soil. 

Apple  and  Pear  trees  in  pots  cannot  fail  to 
be  widely  popular,  the  Apple  under  glass 
being  very  remarkable  for  quality,  size  and 
appearance.  Cox's  Orange  being  specially  ex- 
cellent for  its  beauty  and  flavour.  The  cul- 
tivation of  Pear  trees  in  pots  is  singularly 
simple.  The  trees  should  be  on  the  (,)uince 
stock,  grown  as  the  engraving  indicates  ;  they 
can  be  placed  in  a  glass  shed  at  very  close 
quarters  until  the  time  arrives  to  put  them 
out  of  doois,  that  is,  when  all  danger  from 
frost  is  past,  and  they  should  then  be  plunged 
in  a  border  prepared  for  them,  over  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  so  that  the  roots  should  ulti- 
mately pass  into  the  border.  Pots  per- 
forated under  the  rim  are  preferable.  The 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  is  one  of  the  best  sorts 
for  pot  culture,  being  specially  remarkable 
for  its  size,  beauty  and  flavour.  Owing  to 
the  increasing  popularity  of  this  Pear  in  the 
market,  it  would  be  very  likely  to  pay  com- 
merciallj'.  A  good  many  thousand  trees  can 
be  grown  in  a  small  space,  and  no  heat  is 
required  for  the  sheds.  As  it  ripens  from 
November  to  December,  it  comes  in  at  a  time 
when  Pears  are  very  much  in  demand. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
opinions  held  formerly  about  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  trees  in  pots  is  curiously  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  at  one  of  the  metropolitan  shows, 
fruit  grown  in  orchard  houses  is  not  allowed 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  ordinary 
classes.  T.  Fcaxcis  Rivers. 


KEEPING  APPLES. 
Fob  many  years  past  I  liave  been  under  the  im- 
pression thiat  Apples  dirt  not  need  a  dry,  warm 
place  to  keep  them  satisfactorily  in.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  a  large  number  of  the  places  used  for 
storing  Apples  arc  quite  unsuitable  and  useless.  In 
these  days  when  so  much  interest  is  being  taken  in 
the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruits,  I  think"  it  would 
Ije  well  to  bring  before  growers  the  importance  of 
proper  storage.  Nor  should  small  growers,  such 
as  cottag'ers,  &c.,  be  left  in  the  dark.  It  is  useless 
to  grow  good  fruit,  and  then  to  not  get  half  value 
for  it  through  bad  storage.  But  this  is  just  what 
happens  in  many  instances  when  Apples  for  late 
use  are  stored  badly.  1  f  proof  of  this  is  wanted, 
let  the  grower  who  may  have  some  good  samples 
of  Blenheim  Orange  or  Ribston  place  a  few  in  a 
warm,  dry  islace,  and  others  in  a  situation 
just  opposite  to  this,  allowing  them  to  remain 
till  March,  and  see  it  he  takes  them  to  a  good 
fruiterer's  shop  what  the  difference  in  price  will  be. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  had  much  to  do 
with  Apples  both  for  market  and  pri\ate  use,  and 
during  that  time  I  always  took  much  interest  in 
the  keeping  of  these. 

I  well  remember  when  quite  a  boy  going  to  a 
large  private  gaiden  in  Somerset  to  get  Apples  to 
take  to  market.  In  this  garden  the  place  of 
storage  was  a  high  stone  tower,  which  had  room 
above  room.  This  tower  had  very  thick  walls 
and  small  windows.  Here  the  Apples  were  stored 
on  the  floor.  From  this  place  at  the  end  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April  I  have  taken  many  bushels 
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of  the  very  best  kinds  .-is  phirap  ami  sound  as  when 
taken  fmiu  the  trees.  Ai^nhi.  in  the  gaidan  which 
I  took  c.liarge  of  first  the  fruit  room  was  an 
old  Ijuilding.  This  had  thick  stone  walls  and 
the  roof  was  thatched.  It  only  had  a  very 
small  window.  In  this  room  I  have  kept  Blen- 
heim Or.uige,  Wellington,  and  many  other  kinds 
fresh  and  good  till  the  end  of  May. 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  been  making 
experiments  in  keeping  Apples  to  find  out  if 
damp  was  detrimental  to  their  keeping,  and  I  am 
convinced  it  has  no  bad  effect  on  them.  In  the 
autumn  of  1891  I  took  some  rough  wood  cnses  into 
the  orchard,  gathered  tlie  fruit  and  put  it  into 
these  cases.  I  then  took  these  cases  and  placed 
them  on  the  brick  floor  of  the  potting  shed,  al- 
lowing them  to  remain  four  months  without  looking 
at  them.  When  I  came  to  look  them  over  and  take 
them  out  for  use,  I  was  astonished  to  see  how  fresh 
and  plump  the  Apples  were.  In  this  potting  shed 
we  had  from  12°  to  15^  of  frost,  and  it  is  very 
damp.  Tlie  Apples  had  no  protection  except  the 
wood  of  the  box.  I  .stored  some  of  the  same 
kind  in  a  warm,  dry  room,  but  tliese  did  not  keep 
half  as  well.  Dorset. 


MAINTAINING  THE  FERTILITY  OF  THE 

SOIL  IN  ORCHARDS. 
If  the  laud  produces  well,  says  Professor  J.  P. 
Roberts,  of  Cornell  University,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Western  New  Yi)rk  Horticultural 
Society,  we  u.sually  call  it  fertile  ;  if  it  produces 
nothing,  we  say  it  i.s  barren  ;  and  yet  the  land 
which  produces  little  or  nothing  ofteu  contains 
far  more  of  the  elements  of  plant-growth  than 
does  the  productive  soil.  The  products  of  culti- 
vated land  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  measure  of 
the  amount  of  i)lant  food  which  it  contains,  nor 
the  amount  which  may  be  liberated  by  scientific 
culture.  In  our  farm  vernacular  fertility  means 
production;  whereas  it  should  mean  the  amount 
of  plant  food  which  can  be  [irofitably  set  free  by 
the  best  methods.  To  the  orchardist  the  amount 
of  plant  food  wliicli  the  trees  can  get  out  of  tlie 
land  is  practically  the  true  measure  of  the  fertility 
of  tliat  land. 

Now,  the  roots  of  orchard  trees  after  the 
trees  are  fairly  well  grown  occujiy  very  fully  the 
entire  ground  except  a  small  p(jrtion  of  the  sur- 
face. From  this  time  on  the  feeding  roots  are 
practically  confined  to  the  exact  gromid  from 
which  they  have  been  feeding  for  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  The  roots  of  fruit  trees  set 
the  ordinary  distance  apart  have  extended  them- 
selves nearly  as  far  into  the  subsoil  at  fifteen 
years  of  age  as  they  will  ever  go,  because  there 
is  little  more  food  that  can  be  reached  in  that 
direction.  The  surface  roots  have  by  tliis  time 
extended  themselves  as  far  as  they  will  grow, 
because  they  have  met  and  interlocked  with 
those  of  the  adjoining  rows. 

How  to  get  the  orchard  grown  up  to  the  time 
wlien  it  is  in  full  bearing  is  now  to  be  considered. 
First,  the  land  should  be  reasonably  dry.  If  it 
is  very  wet,  it  should  be  made  dry  by  draining  ; 
if  only  slightly  wet,  the  field  may  be  thrown  into 
ri<lges  as  wide  as  the  row.s  of  trees  are  to  be 
apart,  and  if  the  plan  is  not  to  drain  the  land 
after  the  trees  have  begun  to  bring  an  income, 
then  the  rows  and  ridges  should  be  wider — that 
is,  a  little  land  may  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  draining,  and  where  the  land  is 
not  too  dear,  this  is  often  the  cheapest  way  to 
solve  an  embarrassing  jjroblem.    Having  decided 


the  method  of  drainage,  a  full  year  should  be 

given   to   ])reparing   the   land.       It    shmdd  be 

ploughed  deep    and   often,  and   if    tlii'own    in 

ridges   or   lands  the   subsoil-plougli   should   be 

used  freely  in  the  bottom  of  the  dead  furrow.s. 

If  the  land  is  at  all  .sandy  and  poor,  the  plough- 1  necessarily  drawn  upon 

ing.s  should  he  not  less  than  four   and   none  of    timber .' 


them  should  be  later  than  the  midd'e  of 
September.  With  thi.s  start,  for  the  next  five 
to  fifteen  years,  according  to  the  variety  of  trees 
set,  enough  jihint-food  can  easily  be  set  free  by 
shallow  ploughing,  cultivating  and  the  use  of 
surface  crops.  Blany  a  young  orchard  is  ruined 
by  overfeeding  with  manures,  as  are  also  many 
by  starvation,  while  the  soil  contains  an  abund- 
ance of  food  for  all  nece.s.sary  growth.  The  tree 
is  too  often  treated  like  the  unwise  dairyman 
treats  his  stock,  which  are  fed  to  repletion  when 
young,  and  semi-starved  at  maturity,  when  iTiie 
demand  for  food  is  great,  especially  if  a  large 
surplus  product  is  to  be  secured.  Healthy,  con- 
tinuims,  hardy  growth  and  not  too  much  stimula- 
ting nitrogen  are  what  are  wanted  in  both  cases. 
In  rare  instances  the  land  may  be  deficient  in 
fertility.  In  that  case,  a  little  mineral  fertiliser 
will  be  all  that  is  needed.  When  the  orchard 
begins  to  fruit  heavily  there  will  be  an  extra 
demand  on  the  soil  for  food,  and  that  must  be 
met  quickly  and  in  a  liberal  way  if  large, 
superior  fruit  is  desired.  As  the  roots  have 
been  drawing  upon  this  soil  for  several  years, 
and  as  they  can  find  no  soil  from  which  they 
have  not  already  extracted  the  larger  part  of  the 
readily  soluble  food,  the  tree  suffers  ;  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  fruit  diminish, 
and  the  tree  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  its  enemies 
if  something  is  not  done.  Something  usually  is 
done  at  about  this  period  of  the  orchard's 
existence. 

Not  infrequently  it  is  seeded  down  to 
Timothy,  and  very  often  this  Grass  is  cut  for 
hay,  and  tlius  more  fertility  is  taken  from  the 
land.  Of  course,  the  Apple  orchard  cannot 
well  be  kept  rnider  the  plough  all  the  time  after 
it  has  come  into  full  bearing,  because  of  the 
inconvenience  of  gathering  the  fruit  on  a 
ploughed  surface  in  the  autumn  months.  There 
is  usually  a  better  way  than  this.  Clover 
should  be  raised  so  far  as  possible  in  the  or- 
chard, and  it  is  not  necessary  to  plough  it  up 
often,  as  Clover  catches  on  sparsely-seeded 
land  nearly  as  well  without  as  with  ploughing. 
This  treatment  usually  provides  sufficient  ni- 
trogen in  conjunction  with  a  littlefarm  manure. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  trees  that  have  occupied  the  ground 
for  several  years,  that  have  already  trespassed 
upon  and  robbed  their  surrounding  neigli  hours, 
and  that  in  turn  have  been  robbed  ;  and  tliere 
is  no  escape  from  slow  starvation  if  the  trees 
are  reasonably  thick  and  nothing  is  done. 

And  first  it  should  be  remembered  that,  for 
the  good  of  the  trees  and  of  the  land,  and  for 
the  total  value  of  the  product,  the  amount  of 
fruit  raised  on  a  tree  should  not  be  large,  and 
the  quality  should  be  of  the  best.  Bearing  this 
in  minil,  some  questions  arise.  Is  it  not  ]jos- 
sible  to  prune  the  orchard  by  the  same  rules 
which  are  observed  in  trimming  (jrajie  Vines? 
Our  grandfathers  let  tlieir  Vines  grow  as  they 
wouhl,  and  tliey  never  produced  any  really  fine 
bunches  of  (irapes.  As  soon  as  we  learned  to 
control  and  direct  the  growth  of  the  Vine,  the 
value  of  the  fruit  increased  a  hundredfold, 
wliile  the  least  possible  amount  of  fertility  was 
removed  from  the  land.  Is  it  not  quite  pos- 
sible that  fertility  might  be  conserved,  and  the 
quality  of  King  Apples,  say,  be  improved  by 
reducing  the  lengtli  of  the  limbs  upon  which 
they  giMw  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  nearer  the  total 
product  of  fruit  is  to  the  food-supply  of  the 
tree  the  better  the  results .?  Or,  to  state  it  in 
another  form,  are  the  Apples  improved  when 
tlie  material  of  which  they  are  formed  is  trans- 
ported 80  feet  through  root  and  branch  before 
they  receive  it.?  Is  the  soil  o"f  the  orchard  un- 
by  growing  too  much 


We  assume  that  the  fertility  of  the  (U-chard 
lias  been  maintained  up  to  the  time  of  its  bear- 
ing. What  I  liave  said  also  implies  that  the 
trees  haye  not  been  unduly  forced  by  manure, 
but  have  made  a  steady,  healthy  growth,  and 
have  come  into  bearing  earlJ^  What  kind  of 
food  does  the  orchard  want!  Like  other  plants, 
it  is  likely  to  have  enough  of  all  kinds  except 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  How 
shall  it  be  secured  ?  W'ould  it  be  best  to  get 
the  annual  dressing  of  fertility  wanted  by  pur- 
chasing commercial  fertilisers,  or  by  the  pur- 
chase of  cattle-food,  to  secure  the  desired  ele- 
ments in  the  form  of  farm  manures  by  the  help 
of  animals  ? 

If  the  orchard  contains  ten  acres,  it  will  carry 
100  sheep  from  May  to  October,  provided  one- 
fourth  of  their  food  be  furiiLshed  to  them  in 
the  form  of  bran  and  cotton-seed  or  oil-meal. 
One  hundred  .sheep,  weighing  eiglity  pounds 
each,  will  require  for  one-fourth  of  their  daily 
su.stenance  one-half  pound  of  meal  per  head.  In 
the  spring  they  will  want  sometliing  less  than 
this,  in  tlic  autumn  .something  more.  If  these 
animals  take  ten  per  cent,  of  the  manurial 
value  from  their  food  for  their  natural  growth, 
there  will  still  be  left  scattered  on  the  laud  in 
solid  and  li<(uid  droppings  228  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
14G  lbs.  of  potash,  and  90  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid  ;  or  22 '8,  14  G  and  9  lbs.  respectively  per 
acre. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  Apples — 
that  is  enough  to  the  acre  if  they  are  good 
enough,  and  too  many  if  they  are  poor— contain 
about  8  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  2-t  lbs.  of  ash,  13  lbs. 
of  which  is  potash,  and  1  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid, 
worth  altogether  about  7s. 

How  much  the  trees  will  require  for  increased 
growth,  how  many  of  the  leaves  will  be  blown 
away,  how  much  nitrogen  will  escape  by  leach- 
ing, and  how  much  will  be  restored  to  the  soil 
by  the  Clover  rfjots,  and  how  much  of  the  fertility 
produced  by  feeding  the  bran  and  meal  the 
trees  will  be  able  to  readily  secure,  neither  the 
theorist  nor  the  practical  man  can  tell.  No 
charge  should  be  made  the  sheep  for  the  grass, 
as  the  work  they  will  perform  in  transforming 
the  poor  Apples  and  the  worms  into  valuable 
fertilisers  will  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  it. 

Summing  up  the  case,  we  have  the  orchard 
raised  through  skill  and  the  unaided  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  draft  made  on  the  land  by  the 
production  of  Apples  and  the  necessary  growth 
of  wood,  and  the  losses  of  fertility  which  may 
occui",  are  to  be  fully  met  by  restoring  to  each 
acre  yearly,  through  feeding  animals  upon  it, 
some  23  lbs.  of  nitrogen  for  the  8  lbs.  removed 
by  the  Apples,  14'r  lbs.  i.if  potash  for  the  13  lbs. 
removed,  and  9  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  to  replace 
the  one  carried  ott'.  It  will  be  seen  readily  that 
if  tliere  is  any  deficiency  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
potash,  as  scarcely  more  is  returned  to  the  soil 
thau  is  removed  bj'  the  fruit  ;  so  a  dressing  of 
potasli  is  likely  to  not  only  improve  the  quality, 
but  the  colour  and  aroma  of  the  fruit  as  well. 
The  hundred  sheep  would  consume  in  five 
months  at  pasture  3750  lbs.  of  oil-meal,  worth 
£5  12s.  per  ton,  and  a  like  amount  of  bran  at 
£3  8s.  a  ton,  and  the  two  would  cost  together 
£1()  10s.  The  value  of  the  plant  food  left  on 
the  soil,  computed  at  commercial  prices,  would 
be  £8  12s.  ;  but  whether  it  is  really  worth  that 
or  not  no  one  can  tell.  Can  a  hundred  lean 
sheep,  purchased  in  the  spring,  be  made  to  gain 
£20  in  value  in  five  months  of  grazing  and  grain 
feeding  with  half  a  pound  of  meal  per  tlay  per 
sheep,  or  with  the  feeding  of  three-fourths  of  a 
pound,  if  thought  advisable  ?  I  cannot  answer 
these  questions  accurately  myself,  and  I  leave 
them  for  your  consideration.  Yet  I  believe 
that  the  orchardist  is  growing  too  much  wood, 
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tod  inuiiy  Apple  scuds,  toj  many  Applos,  too 
poor  A[iples,  too  manybuiUy  coloured  an  J  badly 
flavoured  Apples,  aud  that  this  may  be  remedied 
by  heading  back  the  trees  in  lieu  of  thinning 
them,  and  by  furnishing  to  the  bearing  orchard 
yearly  a  reasonable  amount  of  available  plant 
food,  largely  through  the  aid  of  plants  aud 
animals.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  methods 
here  suggested  will  have  to  be  varied  to  suit 
local  conditions  ;  still  I  claim  that  the  jirinci- 
ples  involved  are  correct,  and  that  if  they  are 
intelligently  practised  in  connection  with  the 
best  known  methods  of  defending  the  fruit  from 
its  enemies,  a  great  advance  will  be  made. 

I  contend  (1)  that  the  soil  should  be  culti- 
vated and  plant-food  set  free  to  the  utmost 
limit  ;  (2)  that  leguminous  and  tap  -  rooted 
plants  should  be  used  as  plant-food  gatherers  ; 
(3)  that  animals  should  be  kept  as  much  for 
the  value  of  the  manure  they  produce  as  for  the 
profit  realised  from  their  other  products ;  (4) 
that  the  least  possible  amount  of  stalk  and  vine 
and  limb  be  grown  consistent  with  economy 
and  the  health  of  the  plant  ;  and  (5)  after 
having  practised  all  the  economy  possible,  if 
there  is  still  a  lack  of  fertility,  in  order  to 
secure  the  highest  qiiality  of  product  and  the 
greatest  net  income,  that  conmiercial  fertilisers 
of  a  high  grade  shouM  be  applied  with  a  liberal 
band.  If  it  is  found  at  any  time  that  com- 
mercial fertilisers  give  better  net  results  than 
farm  manures,  then  there  should  be  no  hesi- 
tancy in  changing  from  one  to  the  other.  I 
believe  that  farm  manures  which  have  lain  in  the 
open  yards  or  have  been  heated,  and  which 
have  to  be  drawn  long  distances,  are  far  more 
expensive  than  are  high-grade  fertilisers.  Well- 
preserved  manure  is  worth,  on  an  average, 
scarcely  more  than  12s.  per  ton,  and  our  ex- 
periments prove  that  such  manure,  exposed  in 
piles  from  April  to  October,  often  loses  one- 
half  of  its  value  ;  therefore,  1  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  many  tons  of  manure  which  are 
transported  from  the  city  contain  less  than 
4s.  worth  of  soluble  plant  food.  This  manure 
may  act  beneficially  as  a  mulch,  but,  so  far  as 
the  plant-food  it  contains  is  concerned,  it  is  too 
often  an  expensive  way  of  preserving  the  fertility 
of  the  land. — Garduii  and  Forest 


THINNING  FLOWER-BUDS  ON  PEACH 
TREES. 
SUNLES.?,  comparatively  speaking,  as  was  last  sea- 
son, it  does  not  appear  to  have  prevented  the  j^ro- 
duction  of  abundance  of  fruit  buds.  Peach  and 
Nectarine  tree?,  both  outside  and  under  glass  in 
our  own  garden,  and  judging  from  reports  in 
others,  ai'e  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  Out 
of  a  great  many  trees  there  is  only  one  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  buds  being  rather  scanty,  and  this 
even  not  to  jeopardise  the  crop.  Whether  it  is  be- 
cause the  trees  growing  against  outside  walls  are 
better  attended  to  than  formerly,  I  cannot  say, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  same 
amount  of  anxiety  as  regards  the  success  of  the 
crop  as  there  used  to  be.  The  trees  on  the  out- 
side walls  are  simply  smothered,  the  large,  plump 
buds  even  at  this  early  date  showing  up  wonder- 
fully well.  But  however  gladdening  is  the  sight  of 
this  unusual  show  of  flower-buds,  certainly  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  this  will  be  followed  by 
full  crops  of  fruit,  as  in  this  tickle  climate  of  ours 
we  have  the  inclemencies  of  the  season  to  contend 
against.  Warm  coverings  over  the  trees  on  outside 
walls  will  do  much  to  help  dispel  any  misgivings. 
With  trees  under  glass  there  cannot  be  any  doubts, 
for  with  a  good  show  of  bloom  the  general  treat- 
ment or  formation  of  the  borders  will  have  to  be 
radically  wrong  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  a  crop  of 
fruit. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  any  tree  after  bloom- 
ing is  weakened  to  a  certain  extent,  and  many 
people  who  may  not  have  given  the  subject  sufli- 


cicnt  thought  have  been  very  mucli  surprised  th:,t 
such  an  unusual  show  of  bloom  has  been  followed 
by  so  little  fruit.  Considering,  however,  the 
weakening  effect  over-blooming  has  upon  any  sub- 
ject, it  is  not  at  all  surprising.  To  secure  well-pro- 
portioned fruits,  well-nurtured  flower-buds  are 
necessary.  Thinning  the  fruit  by  most  people  is 
looked  upon  as  a  necessity,  and  I  will  also  say  that 
thinning  the  flower-buds  should  be  looked  upon  as 
a  like  necessity.  The  stronger  buds  are  easily 
noticeable  by  their  bolder  appearance.  These 
should  be  retained,  all  the  smaller  buds  being  re- 
moved, and  triplets  should  be  reduced  to  one.  In 
thinning  the  buds  remove  those  from  the  under 
side  of  the  shoots,  retaining  those  that  i)oint  up- 
wards. Considering  the  brittle  nature  of  the  buds, 
they  are  easily  removed— in  fact  with  much  greater 
ease  than  if  set  for  fruit,  so  really  instead  of  extra 
time  being  spent  on  the  trees  there  is  less  in  the 
long  run.  I  have  also  noticed  that  trees  on  open 
walls,  where  the  bloom-buds  as  they  open  are 
thin,  are  less  likely  to  become  infested  with  green 
fly.  I  am  aware  that  some  people  are  rather  ner- 
vous in  removing  flower-buds,  thinking  that  by  so 
doing  they  are  lessening  their  chances  of  a  crop  of 
fruit,  when  really  the  opposite  is  the  case.  As  a 
woi-d  of  caution  against  attacks  of  green-fly  during 
the  flowering  stage,  take  all  necessary  precautions 
in  giving  the  trees  if  on  open  walls  a  thorough 
drenching  before  the  flowers  open,  either  using 
soapsuds  or  a  decoction  of  Quassia  chips.  To- 
bacco water,  as  is  well  known,  is  also  a  good 
reniedy.  At  this  stage  it  is  too  late  to  apply  the 
petroleum  antidote.  With  trees  under  glass  fumi- 
gating is  the  best  remedy,  and  should  always  take 
place  immediately  preceding  blooming. 

Y.  A.  H. 


STARTING  LATE  VINES. 
It  was  a  common  complaint  last  season  that  the 
latest  Grapes  had  not  finished  up  well.  With  this 
the  season  doubtless  had  much  to  do.  It  will  be 
remembered  the  spring  was  very  late,  and  those 
people  who,  as  many  are  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
allowed  the  Vines  to  start  away  naturally  found 
them  later  than  usual  in  making  a  move,  and  when 
they  did  start,  doubtless  worked  on  the  penny-wise- 
and-pound-foolish  system  of  being  very  niggardly 
with  the  fuel.  Grapes  to  keep  well  must  be  well 
ripened,  and  if  this  stage  is  not  reached  during  the 
month  of  September, it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect 
it  afterwards.  Indeed,  I  like  to  see  the  colouring 
of  late  Grapes  well  advanced  during  the  early  part 
of  the  month,  as  then  there  is  every  possibility  of 
the  Grapes  keeping  well,  Late-ripened  Grapes 
shrivel  very  quickly,  and  their  keeping  properties 
are  considerably  reduced.  In  the  ripening  of  both 
wood  and  fruit  sun-heat  is  the  main  factor,  although 
artificial  heat  has  to  be  resorted  to,  for  I  doubt 
whether  late  Grapes  could  be  ripened  sufficiently 
without  its  aid.  Artificial  heat  without  sunshine  is  a 
poor  aid  in  itself  to  bring  about  the  desired  end. 
The  question  is  what  are  the  best  means  to  adopt 
to  secure  well-ripened  Grapes  that  will  prove  both 
good  in  flavour  and  also  keep  sufficiently  well  after 
being  matured.  Sunshine  then  being  the  normal 
factor,  it  conclusively  proves  that  thfe  earlier  the 
Vines  are  started  into  growth,  the  better  ripened 
the  fruit  will  be. 

To  assist  this  further,  artificial  heat  must  be 
applied  in  conjunction  so  as  to  forward  them  well 
during  the  eatlier  spring  months.  If  the  Vines 
must  be  forced,  force  tliem  more  during  the  earlier 
stages.  Many  people  find  their  mistake  out  too 
late,  and  apply  the  extra  heat  at  the  wrong  time. 
Late  Vines  should  be  started  not  later  than  the 
second  week  in  March,  and  the  first  week  would 
be  even  better.  For  such  late  kinds  as  Gros  Col- 
man,  Lady  Downe's,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Mrs. 
Pince,  a  long  season  is  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and 
for  the  former  and  latter  named  kinds  this  is  very 
essential.  Late  Muscats  should  also  be  started  at 
the  same  time,  for  if  this  is  not  done  they  will  not 
take  on  that  bright  amber  colour  so  desirable  in 
this  noble  Grape.  Eight  throughout  the  season  of 
growth  I  hke  to  maintain  a  comfortable  heat  in 
the  pipes,  except  perhajs  whilst  the  sun  is  shining, 


liut  at  ni^ht-timc  ar.d  on  dull  days  also  starting 
the  fire  sulliciently  early  to  get  the  heat  to 
circulate  before  nightfall,  or  before  the  temperature 
has  dropped  too  low.  Stated  or  fixed  temperatures 
I  have  not  a  deal  of  faith  in,  although  I  must 
admit  they  are  a  useful  guide  for  young  hands. 
Once  master  the  details  of  gauging  the  temperature 
by  the  heat  in  the  pipes,  it  will  be  found  more 
reliable  than  a  thermometer  at  certain  times, 
^'ery  often,  as  soon  as  the  Vines  have  started 
fairly  into  growth,  the  fires  are  let  out  for  two 
or  three  weeks  together,  even  where  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  not  an  object.  By  such  a 
system  well-ripened  Grapes  wiil  never  tie  had. 
Some  people  are  under  the  impicssion  that  being 
late  Grapes,  and  required  as  such,  the  more  back- 
ward they  are  kept  the  better.  Such  views  are 
very  erroneous,  and  the  sooner  they  are  dispelled 
the  better.  A.  H.  S. 


NOTEWORTHY  FRUITS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

TliEEE  are  not  nearly  so  many  of  these  that  call 
for  special  remarks,  as  in  the  case  of  flowering 
plants.  One  fine-looking  Grape,  at  least,  has  been 
shown,  the  future  of  which  will  no  doubt  be 
watched  with  considerable  interest.  I  allude  to 
the  Black  Duke,  to  which  the  premier  prize  was 
awarded  at  the  Edinburgh  International  I'ruit 
Show  in  September  last.  Having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  its  flavour  on  that  occasion, 
1  can  speak  well  of  it.  It  has  the  refreshing  and 
juicy  qualities  of  the  Hamburgh,  whilst  the  bunch 
partakes  more  of  the  Barbarossa  in  style  and  berry, 
the  latter  of  first-rate  colour.  I  only  judge  of  it 
as  there  shown  and  tasted,  but  cannot  speak  of  its 
merits  as  a  grower  and  cropper.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Gros 
Guillaume.  In  Figs  we  have  a  decided  acquisition 
in  St.  John's,  which  will  prove  a  first-rate  kind  for 
early  forcing  in  pots,  being  a  good  cropper,  also  re- 
taining the  autumn-set  fiuit  well.  As  shown,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  form  itself  into  a  standard,  this 
mode  of  culture  in  many  instances  being  most 
beneficial.  Its  flavour  is  excellent,  being  both  rich 
and  juicy.  As  it  fruits  in  quite  a  young  state,  it 
has  thus  another  point  in  its  favour.  It  has  been 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  An  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  English  cultivated  Bananas 
in  the  variety  shown  at  the  Chiswick  meeting  in 
June.  The  example  there  shown  under  the  name 
of  Lady's  Finger  was  a  large  cluster  with  fruits 
below  medium  size,  of  first-rate  tiavour,  and 
dcnselj'  packed  upon  the  bunch.  As  to  its  height 
and  adaptability  for  geueral  culture,  no  record  was 
presented  ;  its  fruit  was  certainly  promising.  The 
most  prominent  addition  to  the  Nectarines  since  the 
introduction  of  Lord  Napier  is  undoubtedly  the  new 
variety  provisionally  called  Rivers'  Seedling.  It 
has  been  fully  proved  as  an  exceptionally  early 
kind,  and  will  in  this  essential  alone  be  most  valu- 
able ;  to  this,  however,  must  be  added  the  other 
good  qualities  of  size,  colour  ard  flavour.  This 
fine  seedling  was  well  shown  at  the  Temple  show 
in  May  last.  The  past  season  h;  s  not  been  a  pro- 
lific one  in  the  additions  to  the  Peaches,  no  kind 
of  very  great  note  or  decided  advance  having  been 
exhibited. '  This,  proliably,  will  not  be  regretted, 
considering  we  have  so  many  first-rate  sorts  in  cul- 
tivation at  the  present  time.  In  Apples  there  is  a 
promising  kind  in  Chelmsford  Wonder,  which  in 
one  year  received  first  an  award  of  merit  in  the 
spring,  and  later  on  last  autumn  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate. Its  appearance,  as  shown,  speaks  well  for 
it  ;  its  flavour  is,  as  a  cooking  Apple,  also  good,  the 
fruits  keeping  well.  Pines,  not  now  so  much  grown 
in  English  gardens,  have  received  an  addition 
in  the  seedling  called  No.  5,  shown  at  Chis- 
wick in  October.  Whether  it  will  prove  to 
he  a  decided  advance  is  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Although  first  shown  at  the  last  Pear  con- 
ference at  Chiswick,  the  new  scedhng  Pear  named 
Conference  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  new 
kind  still.  As  shown  during  the  past  j^car,  it  bids 
fair  to  be  a  staudard  sort ;  the  fruits  are  of  a  beau- 
tiful shape,  russetty  Ijrown  in  colour,  and  the  tree  a 
jirolific  bearer.  Two  other  Grapes  besides  the  one 
alluded  to  previously  are  likely  to  find  their  way 
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into  many  siaidens  ;  thus  far  they  have  both  been 
grown  ,ind  shown  well  bj'  the  raiser.  I  merely  al- 
lude to  the  kinds,  viz.,  Appley  Towers  Seedling  and 
Lady  Hutt,  as  detailed  descriptions  have  been 
already  given.  Another  sort  previously  known  and 
of  French  origin  is  Chasselas  Napoleon  ;  this  is  a 
handsome  looking  kind  and  a  good  keeping  Grape. 
If  it  can  be  included  amongst  cool  house  sorts  it 
will  be  more  of  an  acrjuisition.  New  sorts  of 
Melons  were  not  so  abundant  as  usual  during  the 
past  season  ;  those  shown  and  duly  recognised  for 
their  merits  will  no  doubt  be  seen  in  better  form 
if  the  coming  season  prove  to  be  a  more  favourable 
one.  Two  of  the  most  promising  were  Wythes' 
Seedling  and  Halstead  Favourite.  Two  very  de- 
cided advances  in  Strawberries  should  be  noted  ; 
these  bid  fair  to  be  of  superior  merit,  the  flavour 
being  excellent,  whilst  the  appearance  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  These  sorts  are  named  Lord  Suftield, 
with  dark  coloured  fruits,  and  Gunton  Park,  which 
is  more  after  the  British  Queen  type.  The  foregoing 
enumeration  of  new  fruits  includes  the  most  promis- 
ing as  shown  on  various  occasions  and  at  different 
shows  about  the  country.  It  often  happens  that 
it  takes  a  few  years  longer  to  thoroughly  prove  any 
kind,  also  to  ascertain  its  certain  peculiarities  as  to 
soil  and  general  treatment.  One  often  hears  it 
said  that  we  have  already  too  many  kinds  of  each 
respective  sort  of  fruit.  This  may  be  so  in  a  few 
cases,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  are  not  too  many 
first-rate  varieties.  The  advantage  of  a  good 
choice  lies  in  the  fact  of  having  more  sorts  to 
select  from  when  one  or  more  in  certain  localities 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  Herein  lies,  I  con- 
sider, the  essential  advantage  of  a  good  choice  in 
fruits,  whether  new  or  old  kinds.  The  variations 
as  regards  soil  make  a  vast  amount  of  diflierence  to 
growers.  Positions  also  have  to  be  studied.  WTien, 
therefore,  one  can  choose  from  a  number  of  kinds, 
it  must  follow  that  success  will  be  more  certain. 
Too  many  kinds  of  fruit  are,  I  readilyadmit,  grown 
in  gardens,  but  those  only  should  be  retained 
which  have  proved  to  be  trustworthy.  In  another 
locality  these  same  varieties  would  perhaps  fail  : 
when,  therefore,  there  are  still  other  sorts  that  may 
be  tested,  it  must  be  an  essential  advantage  to 
possess  them.  Even  under  glass  in  some  instances 
this  holds  good,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  open.  H. 


Flowering  of  fruit  trees. — Writing  of  Peach 
trees  in  THE  Garden  for  February  27  (p.  190), 
"  E.  H."  says,  "  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  when 
early  and  midseason  Peaches  are  grown  in  the 
same  house,  the  earliest  trees  to  open  their  blos- 
soms are  not  the  earliest  to  ripen  fruit."  This, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  Peaches.  The  most 
forward  tree  amongst  my  rather  large  collection  of 
Pears  as  I  write  is  a  pyramid  of  Easter  Beurr^, 
which  is  well  kno%vn  to  be  a  very  late  Pear  in  ripen- 
ing generally.  Near  to  this  tree  are  two  others, 
viz.,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  Brockworth  Park, 
which  to  all  appearance  will  be  a  week  later  in 
opening  their  blossoms,  yet  if  they  bear  any  fruit 
it  will  be  ripe  at  least  four  months  before  Easter 
Beurr^.  Amongst  Grapes,  Buckland  Sweetwater 
behaves  in  just  the  same  way  when  it  is  grown  in 
the  same  house  as  Black  Hamburgh.  The  bunches 
will  not  be  out  of  bloom  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
after  the  Hamburghs  are  over,  yet  IJuckland  Sweet- 
water will  be  ripe  quite  a  fortnight  before  the 
Hamburgh. — J.  C.  C'lakke. 

Alexander   Peach,    dropping    its  buds. — 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have  been 
more  than  puzzled  to  account  for  the  persistent 
dropping  of  nearly  all  the  carlic^st  formed  and 
apparently  healthiest  buds  of  this  extra  fine 
early  Peach  whilst  growing  alongside  in  the  same 
house  and  border  as  Hale's  Early,  Stirling  Castle. 
Bellegarde,  and  Lord  Najjier  Nectarine,  none 
of  which  drop  their  buds  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent beyond  wliat  is  generally  found  in  all  very 
early  forced  Peach  houses.  In  the  above  house 
all  share  the  self-same  treatment  with  such  widely 
different  results,  that,  combined  with  reports  from 
other  growers,!  am  forced  to  conclude  that  this  Peach 
is  guilty  of  jilting  one,  or  otherwise  possesses  some 


hereditary  fa\dts  of  this  kind.  Alexander  has  this 
redeeming  feature,  that,  when  nearly  all  one's  hopes 
have  vanished,  it  sets  about  developing  some  small 
latent  flower-buds  hitherto  unnoticcalile,  which  in 
process  of  time  open  well  and  set  freely,  ulti- 
mately swelling  and  ripening  large  highly-coloured 
Peaches  four  to  six  weeks  before  Stirling  Castle, 
which  had  much  the  best  in  starting.  In  1891  the 
house  referred  to  above  was  closed  on  December  1, 
and  Alexander  was  ripe  at  the  end  of  April ;  whereas 
Stirling  Castle  was  not  ripe  until  early  in  June. 
Bud-dropping  is  generally  supposed  to  arise  from 
dryness  of  borders,  insufficiency  of  water  at  some 
period,  badly  drained  borders,  loose  borders,  too 
high  temperatures  at  starting,  strong  insecticide 
dressings,  or  unripeness  of  wood,  but  all  of  these 
we  are  proof  against  by  timely  precautions.  The 
only  suspicious  point  open  to  me  lies  in  my  inability 
to  entirely  remove  the  roof-lights  for  thorough  ex- 
posure, which  possibly  brings-  the  buds  so  very 
forward  in  the  early  autumn,  being  over-matured, 
consequently  in  danger  of  a  check  brought  about 
by  colder  weather  during  what  was  intended  to  be 
the  resting  period,  although  I  do  not  infer  that 
Peach  trees  are  ever  dormant  or  stationary.  Pos- 
sibly my  inferences  are  wrong,  but  seeing  there  is 
quite  as  much  gained  by  puUishing  one's  reverses 
as  one's  successes.  I  should  like  other  growers'  ex- 
periences with  this  fickle  kind.  Discussions  have 
been  carried  on  in  ,a  contemporary  by  Peach  growers, 
able  to  take  aU  sorts  of  liberties  with  Peach  trees, 
who  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  thereon.  I 
may  add  I  have  tried  root-lifting  whilst  the  leaves 
were  green,  but  the  results  are  the  same.  I  annually 
manage  to  secure  a  crop,  as  before  described,  but  am 
not  satisfied,  hence  my  query  as  to  this  vexatious 
cause  of  bud-droi^ping. — W.  Ceump. 


APPLES  FOR  VILLA  GARDENS. 
Me.  Douglas  (p.  140)  gives  excellent  advice 
regarding  the  planting  of  Apple  trees  in  small 
gardens,  but  I  must  take  exception  to  the 
list  of  kitchen  varieties  which  he  gives,  for  the 
reason  that  they  will  not  be  found  to  succeed  on 
all  soils.  No  doubt  they  are  excellent  for  soil  of 
the  character  which  he  has  to  deal  with,  but  in 
giving  lists  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
understand  hardly  anything  about  either  the  varie- 
ties or  the  best  method  of  cultivating  them,  sorts 
should  be  recommended  which  are  likely  to  give 
satisfaction  over  a  wide  area.  The  soil  which  Mr. 
Douglas  has  had  to  deal  with,  as  shown  by  the  article 
in  question,  is  not  by  any  means  the  worst  for 
Apple  growing.  Trees  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
affected  with  canker  in  that  as  they  are  in  soil 
which  is  heavier  and  consequently  colder  during 
winter  and  spring,  the  periods  in  which  canker  is 
most  generally  generated.  More  varieties  of  Apples 
will  succeed  in  soil  of  the  character  he  names 
than  in  that  which  is  heavier,  consequently  more 
retentive  of  moisture  during  the  resting  period  of 
the  trees — the  time  when  it  is  least  required.  An- 
other fault  I  have  to  find  with  his  list  is  that  of 
recommending  two  sorts  so  near  alike  as  Lord 
Suftield  and  Lord  Grosvenor  in  a  limited  half- 
dozen.  There  is  little  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  two  named.  Both  ripen  together,  or  at 
least  are  ready  for  use  at  the  same  time,  and  both 
belong  to  the  C'odlin  type.  Lord  Grosvenor  I  prefer, 
because  it  not  only  will  succeed  where  the  former 
fails,  but  its  habit  of  growth  is  better,  especially 
for  small  villa  gardens,  as  the  branches  grow  more 
erect,  and  consequently  occupy  less  space,  yet  the 
produce  is  quite  equal,  owing  to  the  short -jointed 
growth  which  the  trees  make.  I  consider  this 
variety  the  very  best  for  giving  an  early  supply  of 
kitchen  Apples  in  any  soil.  In  November,  ISfl'O.  I 
planted  several  bush  trees  of  it.  All  showed  plenty 
of  bloom,  which  was  removed  before  opening  to 
give  strength  to  the  trees.  One  tree,  as  an"  ex- 
periment, was  allowed  to  carry  fourteen  fruit ;  these 
swelled  to  a  large  size,  and  at  the  j^rescnt  time  the 
tree  does  not  look  a  bit  the  worse  for  its  heavy 
load.  There  is  an  abundant  promise  of  a  full  crop 
for  the  coming  season.  New  Hawthornden  and 
Dumelow's  Seedling  are  too  doubtful  to  warrant  I 


their  inclusion  in  such  a  small  collection.  With  Mr. 
Douglas  the  latter  cankered,  and  1  know  it  is  not  to 
be  recommended  in  a  soil  which  is  not  quite  the 
best  for  Apple  culture.  My  experience  of  it  is  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  ;  although  a  splendid  Apple 
where  it  does  succeed,  it  will  not  do  that  every- 
where. New  Hawthornden  is  certainly  miffy  in 
cold  soils,  seldom  bearing  a  full  crop,  either  as  a 
bush  or  a  standard.  I  append  my  selection  of  half 
a  dozen  sorts :  Lord  Grosvenor,  Stirling  Castle, 
Warner's  King,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bramley's 
and  Northern  Greening.  E.  MoLYSErx. 


DISBUDDING  AND  STOPPING  VINES. 
It  is  only  by  close  attention  to  various  com- 
p.-iratively  small  cultural  details  that  many 
Grape  growers  succeed  in  producing  presentable 
crojjs  under,  in  many  instances,  great  diffi- 
culties. Private  gardeners  are  situated  very 
diti'erently  to  market  growers,  and  I  maintain 
labour  under  disadvantages  of  which  outsiders 
have  no  conception.  As  a  rule,  those  who  gi-ow 
for  the  markets  crop  far  more  heavily  than 
private  growers  can  venture  to  do.  The  former 
have  no  fear  of  a  future  or  early  breakdown, 
for  the  simjjle  reason  that  they  are  in  a  position 
to  quickly  root  out  one  lot  of  Vines  and  replant 
others  ;  whereas  the  private  gardener  has  to  be 
very  careful  of  the  health  of  the  Vines  under 
his  charge,  well  knowing  that  anything  like  a 
failure  would  not  easily  be  explained  away,  or 
at  all  events  the  reasons  for  it  would  not  be 
considered  satisfactory  by  most  enii)loyers.  In 
very  many  gardens  there  must  be  no  rooting 
out  of  old  Vines,  nor  in  the  majority  of  cases 
can  enough  fresh  loam  be  procured  for  ordinary 
purposes,  let  alone  the  formation  of  new  Vine 
borders.  With  the  roots  nobody  knows  where, 
borders  stale  and  really  distasteful  to  the  roots, 
too  little  water  in  many  cases,  not  enough  ma- 
nure in  others,  no  allowance  of  special  manures 
being  made,  and  other  ditticulties  that  might  be 
added,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  • 
there  are  plenty  of  failures — partial  or  com- 
plete— that  might  be  chronicled,  and  there 
would  be  still  more  if  the  cultural  details  were 
not  better  attended  to  in  some  cases  than  in 
others. 

With  the  Vines  in  a  decrepit  sfcite,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  imjjortance  that  there  be  no  undue 
waste  of  what  energies  they  do  possess,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  even  if  tliey  are  in  a 
more  vigorous  condition.  Disbudding,  timely 
and  judicious,  is  really  a  very  important  opera- 
titui,  and  stopping  is  equally  so.  In  private 
gardens  the  houses  are  turned  to  such  a  variety 
of  purposes,  that  anything  like  a  comjjete  re.st 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  accorded  the  Vines,  and  in 
this  respect,  again,  the  market  grower  has  the 
advantage.  When  the  houses  are  thrown 
open  for  several  weeks  after  the  Vines  are 
pruned,  no  attempt  being  made  to  shut 
out  frosts,  a  thorough  rest  is  ensured,  and 
a  strong  and  even  break  an  equally  sure 
consequence  when  they  are  once  more  re- 
started. Contrast  this  with  the  behaviour  of 
many  of  those  Vines  that  are  never  rested, 
owing  to  the  necessity  for  the  houses  being  kept 
sufficiently  warm  to  suit  pot  jjlants,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  what  the  verdict  will  be.  The  non- 
rested  A'ines  break  most  irregularly,  and  unless 
more  than  ordinary  pains  are  taken  by  those  in 
charge,  an  unsatisfactory  croji  is  the  result. 
What  .should  be  done  is  to  freely  and  early  thin 
out  the  buds  where  there  are  more  than  will  be 
required,  and  to  stop  any  shoots  th;it  are  taking 
the  lead  at  the  second  joint  beyond  the  selected 
bunch  as  soon  as  they  can  possibly  be  got  at.  This 
timely  check  quickly  diverts  the  How  of  sap 
elsewhere   or   where   more    wanted,    backward 
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buds  and  weakly  shoots  being  strengthened  or 
even  rendered  fruitful  accordingly.  The  latter 
may  seoni  to  bo  a  somewhat  extravagant  asser- 
tion, but  it  can  easily  be  tested,  though  not  so 
readily  disproved.  Rub  out  the  outer  buds,  and 
those  ncxtin  succession  will  break  more  strongly, 
and,  what  is  somewhat  inexplicable,  will  be 
usually  well  furnished  with  bunches.  I  repeat 
inexplicable,  as  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account 
for  the  disapjiearance  of  the  bunches,  always 
supposing  they  were  originally  stored  in  the 
bud.  With  the  Vines  in  a  vigorous,  well-rested 
state,  the  break  being  strong  and  even,  delay  in 
disbudding  and  stopping  may  not  be  of  very 
great  importance,  but  it  is  inadvisable  all  the 
same  ;  while  in  the  case  of  any  breaking  irregu- 
larly, these  ought  to  be  gone  over  almost  daily. 
The  removal  of  a  few  buds  and  stopping  of  only 
two  or  three  shoots  may  have  a  far  more  benefi- 
cial efl'ect  than  at  first  sight  seems  possible. 

Not  unfrequently  very  many  more  buds  or 
shoots  are  left  on  the  Vines  much  longer  than 
they  ought  to  be,  in  order  that  those  in  charge 
may  have  a  greater  selection  of  bunches  than 
would  be  the  case  if  early  and  somewhat  severe 
disbudding  were  practised.  Inexperienced  growers 
may  plead  this  excuse  justifiably,  though  not  if 
they  leave  whole  clusters  of  buds  where  at  the 
most  two  would  be  ample,  while  experts  ought 
to  be  able  to  decide  much  earlier  wliich  to  re- 
tain, especially  when  there  is  jjlenty  of  stout, 
blunt-pointed  productive  buds  to  select  from. 
These,  as  a  rule,  produce  from  two  to  four  em- 
bryo bunches  in  each,  and  aflbrd  plenty  of 
scope  for  selection.  In  the  case  of  grosser 
varieties,  among  which  I  will  include  Gros 
Guillaume,  Duke  of  Buccleuoh  and  Golden 
Champion,  the  stoutest  shoots  of  these  some- 
times fail  to  produce  bunches,  and  it  is 
advisable,  therefore,  to  early  remove  these  and 
depend  upon  the  back  breaks  for  producing 
bunches.  With  n\e,  Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Col- 
man,  Alicante,  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat,  Lady 
Downe's,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Golden  Queen, 
and  Mrs.  Pearson  have  never  failed  to  produce 
bunches  freely  from  |the  strongest  breaks,  and 
it  need  hardly  be  added  Madresfield  Court. 
Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Foster's  Seedling  are  equally  productive,  while 
Buckland  Sweetwater  scarcely  deserves  such  a 
good  character.  If  from  any  cause  Vines  in 
good  health  fail  to  produce  or  early  lose  what 
bunches  are  formed,  the  plan  of  removing  all 
the  laterals  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  crop  from 
back  and  it  may  be  still  dormant  buds  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  Even  if  the  latter  should  not 
produce  the  requisite  number  of  bunches, nothing 
will  have  been  lost  by  resorting  to  this  bold  ex- 
periment, and  if  it  leads  to  the  formation  of 
fresh  youug  rods  to  take  the  place  of  exhausted 
or  crippled  old  ones,  may  be  the  means  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  prosperous  fresh  start. 
Frf)m  first  to  last  there  ought  to  be  no  delay  in 
stopping  the  laterals  and  sub-laterals  ;  allowing 
these  to  lengthen  and  strengthen  so  much  as  to 
require  cutting  back  with  a  knife  is  a  great 
waste  of  energy,  and  the  principal  cause  of  a 
faulty  finish  of  crop.  W.  I. 


Pyramid  Pear  trees.— Should  a  favourable 
flowering  period  be  experienced,  the  owners  of 
pyramid  Pear  trees  will  very  likely  have  a  good 
time  of  it  this  season.  Very  many  of  the  wall  trees 
are  but  sparsely  furnished  with  flower-buds,  but 
not  so  those  in  the  open.  The  latter  are  exception- 
ally promising  in  appearance — never  more  so,  in 
fact,  the  flower-buds  being  both  numerous  and 
strong.  There  are  few  or  no  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  even  those  trees  that  have  borne  heavy  crops 
for  the  last  two  years  being  as  well  furnished  with 
buds  as  any  that  have  not  been  so  hard  worked. 
This  affords  yet  another  proof  that  a  sunless  sum- 


mer is  not  particularly  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  and 
that  they  more  often  than  not  sufl'er  from  want  of 
sufticient  moisture  at  the  roots. — I. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


REMARKS  ON  PLANTING  POTATOES. 
Last  year  the  mouth  of  February  was  excep- 
tionally fine  and  open,  and  the  ground  being  in 
an  excellent  state,  I  unhesitatingly  completed 
the  planting  of  the  whole  of  the  late  or  main- 
crop  Potatoes,  and  the  result,  in  spite  of  very 
severe  March  frosts,  was  highly  satisfactory.    A 


Peach  tree  iu  pot  in  Mr.  Rivers'  nursery.   (See  p.  225.) 


very  difterent  state  of  affairs  prevailed  this 
February,  the  ground  being  in  a  close,  cold 
and  saturated  state,  and  it  would  have  been 
little  short  of  madness  to  have  commenced  Po- 
tato planting.  Being  laid  up  roughly  to  all 
weathers,  the  heaviest  soils  ought  soon  to  be- 
come well  pulverised,  the  frosty  winds  of  March 
being  esjjecially  searching,  and  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  rainfall  will  then  be  needed  to  render 
the  ground  fit  for  planting.  As  far  as  Potato 
planting  is  concerned,  I  am  altogether  an  "  op- 
portunist," that  is  to  say,  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  is  taken  for  getting  the  bulk  of  this 
done,  whether  this  be  in  February,  March,  or 
April.  I  hold  it  to  be  of  primary  importance 
that  the  ground  for  Potatoes  be  well  and  deeply 


stirred  or  got  into  a  finely  divided  .state  at 
planting  time,  and  when  once  it  is  found  to  be 
sufficiently  dry  to  admit  of  trampling  on  it 
with  impunity,  then  all  hands  are  set  to  work 
and  the  planting  hurried  on  as  expeditiously  as 
a  hay  croji  might  be  got  together  in  a  showery 
season.  No  scamping  of  the  work  is  tolerated, 
however,  and  I  have  a  very  strong  objection  to 
the  ordinary  labourer's  favourite  tiick  of  gloss- 
ing over  the  surface.  If  lumps  of  soil  are  left 
anywhere  near  to  the  Potato  rows,  these  ought 
not  to  be  just  below  the  sets,  but  rather  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  whei'e  they  can  easily  be 
broken  to  pieces  before  the  moulding  up  takes 
place. 

Planting  with  the  aid  of  ploughs 
may  answer  fairly  well  on  free-working 
soils,  but  it  is  about  the  most  slovenly 
and  objectionable  method  that  can  well 
be  tried  in  private  gardens,  more  es- 
pecially in  all  cases  where  the  soil  is  of 
a  heavy,  clayey  nature.  Deeply-worked, 
finely-divided  soils  invariably  yield  by 
far  the  heaviest  crops,  let  the  season 
be  what  it  may,  while  ground  that  is 
only  stirred  to  a  little  depth  and  left  in 
a  lumpy  state  never  really  repays  for 
even  that  small  amount  of  labour  be- 
stowed upon  it.  Planting  with  a  spade 
is  a  favourite  method  hereabouts,  no 
other,  in  fact,  lieing  seen  in  other  than 
the  gardens  under  my  charge.  In  not 
a  few  cases  the  ground  has  not  been 
manured  or  dug  since  the  preceding 
crop  was  cleared  off,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence is  not  stirred  much  below  6 
inches  in  depth.  When  this  rule  is 
departed  from,  the  ground  being  either 
trenched  or  dug  a  full  spit  deep  during 
the  winter,  spade-planting  is  still  ob- 
jectionable, as  it  is  apt  to  leave  the  soil 
in  the  drills  too  closely  united  to  suit 
the  Potatoes  when  their  roots  commence 
to  ramify.  The  digging-fork  is  to  be 
preferred  to  spades,  and  it  ought  to  be 
po.ssible  with  these  to  open  drills,  cover 
the  sets,  and  to  loosen  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  rows  all  under  one  operation, 
and  that,  too,  without  leaving  lumps  of 
soil  or  soil  run  together  anywhere. 
Two-tined  or  Canterbury  hoes  are  not 
often  met  with  out  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
where  they  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  chopping  and  fining 
down  the  stifl'  Wealden  clays,  but  their 
use  might  be  extended  with  advantage 
to  other  localities  where  the  soil  is 
naturally  of  a  tenacious  description. 
Not  only  is  the  ground  after  being 
well  laid  up  during  tlio  winter  tho- 
roughly choiipcd  and  the  lumps  broken 
down  with  the  back  of  the  hoes,  but 
the  drills  are  also  opened  with  these 
hoes,  this  further  loosening  the  soil 
and  bringing  up  any  lumps  previously 
missed.  After  the  sets  are  in  position,  the 
hoes  ouce  more  perform  their  jiart  in  moulding 
over  followed  by  a  loosening  generally  between 
the  rows.  As  will  be  readily  understood,  this 
is  a  very  laborious  proceeding,  the  planting 
taking  three  times  longer  to  perform  than  is 
the  c°ise  when  the  work  can  be  done  with  a 
fork  but  it  pays  for  the  trouble  taken.  Potatoes 
turning  out  surprisingly  well  from  clayey  ground 
thus  cultivated. 

More  really  depends  upon  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  than  either  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  manure  that  may  be  used  ;  in  fact,  the  latter 
can  very  frequently  be  well  dispensed  with 
when  Potatoes  are  grown  in  succession  to  other 
crops    for  which   manure   was  freely   applied. 
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Especially  is  tiiis  the  case  when  Ifasfcarcl-trench- 
ing  has  been  resorted  to,  tlie  small  quantity  of 
fresh  or,  it  may  be,  virgin  soil  brought  up  and 
mixed  with  tliat  on  tlie  surface  apparently  sup- 
plying the  needed  fertility.  Even  when  Pota- 
toes are  grown  for  several  years  in  succession  on 
the  same  ground,  it  is  not  a  great  amount  of 
inauure  that  is  required  to  cause  them  to  pro- 
duce profitable  crops.  Those  heavy  dressings 
of  nearly  fresh  and  very  rich  farmyard  manure 
spread  by  farmers  in  the  Potato  drills  certainly 
seem  to  answer  well,  but  if  the  ground  was 
better  cultivated  and  less  manure  used,  the 
crops  would  be  heavier  and  the  tubers  fit  to 
eat.  Tlie  private  gardener's  su1)stitute  for  the 
farmer's  solid  manure  is  usually  old  hotbed 
manure,  with  nearly  all  its  virtues  evaporated  or 
washed  out  of  it.  Far  better  would  it  be  in 
most  cases  to  reserve  the  heap  of  vegetable 
refuse  that  accumulates  in  every  garden  espe- 
cially for  the  Potato  plots,  this  being  first  pre- 
pared by  turning  and  separating,  stones  being 
thrown  out,  sticks  and  other  coarse  materials 
burnt,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  the  larger 
heap  of  fine  or  fairly  well-decayed  matter.  If 
to  every  five  loads  of  the  latter  is  added  one 
load  of  fresh  lime,  tlie  whole,  after  the  latter  is 
slaked,  being  well  mixed  together,  a  perfect 
manure  for  Potatoes  will  be  formed,  successional 
crops  being  benefited  and  the  ground,  in  fact, 
permanently  imjiroved  by  its  ajiplication  at  the 
rate  say  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cart-loads  to 
a  quarter-acre  plot.  If  somewhat  scarce,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Kentish  cottagers'  time- 
honoured  custom  of  distributing  decayed  garden 
rubbish  or  refuse  freely  in  the  drills  after  the 
Potatoes  are  planted  should  not  lie  resorted  to, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  trug  baskets  common  in 
Kent  and  Sussex  are  very  handy,  these  saving 
much  wheeling  over  the  grounil. 

According  to  various  authorities  and  analyses, 
potash  is  largely  present  in  the  ashes  (.>f  Potatoes, 
and  it  is  the  absence  or  otherwise  of  potash 
salts  that  largely  affects  both  the  weight  and 
quality  of  the  crops.  A  heavy  dressing  of  humus, 
for  that  is  all  that  old  hotbed  manure  amounts 
to  as  a  rule,  may,  in  conjunction  with  fairly  good 
culture,  lead  to  the  production  of  a  moderately 
heavy  crop  of  tubers  :  but  what  is  the  good  of 
these  unless  they  are  fit  to  eat  /  Supplement 
the  decayed  manure  with  a  sprinkling  of  potash 
salts  in  the  drills  and  another  in  the  case  of 
late  varieties  when  these  are  "  hacked  "  or  hoed 
among  prior  to  moulding  up,  and  the  probability 
is  the  crops  will  be  superior  in  every  way. 
Kainit  is  the  cheapest  form  of  potash  salts,  and 
can  be  had  in  a  concentrated  form  at  about  £-i 
per  ton.  Each  year  I  tried  this  in  connection 
with  poor  solid  manure;  4  cwt.s.  per  acre  proved 
aniple.  For  the  past  two  seasons  I  have  sub- 
stituted what  is  known  as  double  salts,  or  sul- 
phate of  ])otash  and  magnesia  ;  this  is  applied  at 
about  half  the  rate  recoiiiniended  for  kainit.  It 
is  a  more  expensive  manure,  but  the  extra  outlay 
is  more  than  compensated  for  in  the  improve- 
ment efi'ected  in  the  weight  and  quality  of  crops. 
The  tenth  crop  in  succession  from  the  same 
plot  of  ground  was  taken  last  year,  and  in  spite 
of  the  most  unfavourable  season  the  quality  is 
surprisingly  good.  Better  Potatoes  than  I 
now  have  never  have  been  placed  before  mo, 
and  much  of  tliis  is  attributable  to  the  use  of 
potash  salts.  Strong  nitrogenous  manures  ought 
never  to  be  applied  freely  to  Potato  ground,  but 
a  j  udicious  use  of  either  guano  or  superphosphate 
of  lime  or  both  in  mixture  is  usually  followed  by 
most  satisfactory  results,  and  soot  freely  used 
is  also  good  for  this  crop. — I.  M.  H. 

The  man  who  prepares  his  sets  so  that  they 

may  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  planting, 
and  also  sees  that  the  soil  is  in  a  suitable  condi- 


tion, may  look  for  good  results.  The  preparation 
of  the  sets  need  not  be  referred  to  here,  as  this  has 
repeatedly  been  commented  on  lately  in  the  pages 
of  The  Gahden.  All  are  agreed  that  a  well-stored 
and  prepared  set  is  the  most  likely  to  give  the  best 
results.  Sets  kept  in  a  dry  store,  so  that  they  may 
receive  a  thorough  rest  preparatory  to  planting,  are 
those  likely  to  produce  the  largest  yield.  This  I 
have  referred  to  in  passing,  as  I  have  seen  it 
noticed  that  sets  for  planting  may  be  left  in  the 
rows  that  they  were  grown  in  during  the  whole  of 
the  winter,  protection  from  frost  being  guarded 
against  by  earthing  over  with  extra  soil,  the 
argument  being  that  chance  sets  left  out  in  the 
open  during  the  winter  generally  remain  sound  and 
good.  This,  1  think,  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  for 
although  the  sets  may  be  preserved  sound,  yet 
when  taken  up  for  pUuiting  they  do  not  start  away 
with  the  same  vigour  as  the  more  rested  tubers. 

As  regards  the  most  suitable  time  for  planting, 
there  is  pften  a  conflict  of  opinion,  some  favouring 
early  planting  and  others  late.  The  time  of  plann- 
ing does  not  appear  to  have  any  effect  upon  the 
crop,  but  such  is  the  case,  as  it  has  been  proved  by 
carefully  conducted  experiments  that  the  yield 
has  been  very  much  reduced  when  the  planting  has 
been  carried  out  too  late.  This  has  been  more 
particularly  noticeable  with  the  later  varieties  than 
with  the  earlier  ones,  although  these  are  subject  to 
the  same  deterioration  when  planted  later  than 
they  should  be.  When  the  soil  is  in  a  dry  and  well 
pulverised  condition,  gardeners,  directly  March  is 
in,  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  setting  about 
the  work  in  earnest,  that  is  with  the  later  kinds, 
for,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  except  for  a  few 
for  early  digging,  and  where  they  can  be  protected 
it  need  be,  the  later  kinds  are  generally  planted 
first.  During  the  early  days  of  March  last  season 
quantities  of  Potatoes  were  planted,  and  although 
a  very  inclement  time  followed,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  harm  followed.  This  season  the  elements 
are  against  us  for  early  March  planting,  although  a 
few  days  often  make  a  deal  of  difference,  but, 
except  for  getting  the  work  over,  no  appreciable 
difference  would  be  noticed  in  the  yield  if  planted 
from  the  middle  up  to  the  end  of  the  month,  or 
e\en  the  first  n-eek  in  April  ;  after  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  yield  is  apt  to  gradually  decrease. 

A  passing  reference  to  the  dreaded  Potato 
disease  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  these  notes,  for 
though  planting  has  no  direct  influence,  yet  in- 
directly it  has.  As  is  well  known,  the  disease  I'arely 
attacks  the  earlier  varieties  to  do  them  any  serious 
harm  before  the  end  of  July,  and  this  being  so,  it 
is  clear  that  too  late  planting  with  these  is  a  mis- 
take, even  if  required  only  for  seed,  as  I  have 
known  late-planted  breadths  which  were  to  be 
reserved  for  this  purpose  become  badly  atticked 
simply  through  late  planting.  The  yield  of  the 
early  sorts  will  not  be  materially  affected  if  planted 
either  at  the  early  part  of  April  or  up  to  the  latter 
end,  but  those  first  planted  are  more  likely  to  be 
the  freest  from  disease.  After  May  is  in  the  yield 
will  decrease,  and  also  bo  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
disease.  AVith  the  later  varieties  the  time  of 
planting  (unless  done  too  late)  does  not  materially 
affect  the  tubers. 

If  good  results  are  to  be  expected,  the  soil  must 
be  in  a  highly  pulverised  and  fertile  state  and  also 
well  drained.  It  is  on  the  badly-drained  soils  that 
the  quality  of  the  tubers  deteriorates.  The  ground 
being  also  cold,  prevents  those  chemical  changes 
which  a  well-drained  and  consequently  aerated  soil 
conduces  to.  Growing  the  Potatoes  on  the  same 
plot  of  ground  year  after  year  cannot  but  affect 
the  tubers,  for  although  there  may  be  bulk,  they 
must  be  short  of  those  constituents  which  go  to 
form  good  quality.  Certainly  this  may  be  counter- 
acted to  a  certain  extent,  for  in  these  days  of 
chemical  research  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
same  crop  might  be  grown  on  the  same  plot  of 
ground  annually  if  pains  are  taken  to  return  to  the 
soil  those  elements  which  the  previous  crop  has 
extracted.  There  are  some  .soils  so  rich  in  the 
mineral  constituents  which  go  to  form  the 
Potato,  that  ordinary  manuring  will  enable  the  Po- 
tato to  be  grown  on  the  same  plot  annually.  Look 
at    the    fine    crops  which  the    cottager  is  often 


enabled  to  produce  in  his  garden  annually.  Com- 
ing nearer  home,  our  earliest  Potatoes  outdoors 
have  been  grown  on  the  same  south  border  for  the 
past  six  years,  the  only  addition  being  a  dressing 
of  burnt  refuse  and  old  Mushroom-bed  manure.  I 
have  never  seen  better  crops  than  from  that  border, 
and  the  quality  is  also  first-class. 

Potash  and  phosphates  are  the  known  elements 
which  materially  add  to  the  quality  of  the  Potato, 
and  where  these  are  deficient  the  quality  is  depre- 
ciated accordingly.  As  regards  the  manure  to  use, 
there  is  often  a  conflict  of , opinion.  One  man  puts 
his  faith  in  artificial  manure  and  another  uses 
horse  and  cow  manure  only.  At  the  present  time 
scientific  knowledge  is  now  asserting  itself,  or 
rather  peojde  are  becoming  uiore  fully  alive  to  its 
principles,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  both 
farmers  and  gardeners  will  agree  that  it  is  greatly 
to  their  benefit  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
chemist.  The  question  is  what  are  the  best  manures 
to  apply  at  planting  so  that  the  best  results  may 
follow.  If  after  applying  the  ordinary  manure  the 
best  results  are  not  obtained,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
consider  what  we  can  add  to  the  soil  so  as  to  make 
a  change.  I  was  speaking  to  a  large  farmer  and 
Potato  grower  the  other  day  when  the  question 
turned  upon  manures  for  Potatoes.  He  told  me 
that,^instead  of  using  farmyard  manure  for  his 
crop,  he  gave  a  dressing  of  lime  instead,  when  the 
crop  far  exceeded  his  expectations  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  turning  out  when  cooked,  to  u.se  his 
homely  phrase,  '■  like  a  clod  of  lime."  The  soil,  I 
must  say,  was  in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  being  well 
drained,  and  it  had  previously  been  well  attended  to 
as  regards  manuring.  There  cannot  be  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  beneficial  properties  of  lime  on  over- 
manured  soils,  which  are  consequently  over-rich  in 
humus  and  devoid  of  those  mineral  constituents 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  production  of  Potatoes 
of  high  table  quality.  The  lime  is  best  applied  after 
the  drills  are  got  out  for  the  sets,  sprinkling  it 
equally  over  the  surface  previous  to  laying  in  the 
sets. 

Potash  and  phosphates,  being  those  constituents 
which  are  beneficial  to  the  Potato,  are  best 
apjilied  in  the  form  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
and  kainit,  a  form  of  potash,  or,  failing  this, 
muriate  of  potash,  to  form  the  basis  for  the 
potash  salts.  These  should  be  mixed  together  and 
applied  at  the  time  of  planting.  A  sprinkling  of 
guano  %vould  also  add  to  the  fertility,  but  this  per- 
haps would  be  better  applied  by  sowing  it  over  the 
surface  as  soon  as  the  growth  appears  through  the 
surface,  afterwards  hoeing  it  in.  Equal  parts  of 
the  kainit  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  at  the  rate 
of  1  cwt.  per  acre,  would  be  a  fair  dressing — the 
guano  at  the  rate  of  1^  cwt.  Manure  from  the 
stable  and  farmyard  is  best  applied  to  the  surface 
and  dug  in  previous  to  planting.  I  liave  had  good 
crops  of  early  Potatoes  by  drawing  out  the  drills 
and  laying  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure  direct 
into  the  drills,  laying  the  sets  on  top.  Various  are 
the  plans  of  planting  adopted.  In  my  district, 
where  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  planted,  the 
method  adopted  is  by  the  douljle  plough — an  im- 
plement made  for  the  purpose  and  adapted  both 
for  planting  and  earthing.  But  we  need  not  discuss 
the  methods  for  large  fields,  but  for  garden  or 
home  use.  Out  of  various  ways,  the  best  I  have 
seen  is  using  heavy  and  wide  hoes,  commonly 
called  •'  calfs."  With  an  implement  of  this  kind 
it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  the  work  may  be  got 
through,  and  the  work  attending  the  chopping  out 
of  the  rows  and  filling  in  all  assist  in  getting  the 
soil  into  a  puUcrised  state.  The  depth  to  plant 
must  be  gauged  by  the  texture  of  the  soil,  as  on 
heavy  soils  we  find  it  of  g^eat  advantage  to  plant 
nearer  the  surface,  drawing  extra  soil  to  them 
from  between  the  rows. 

The  width  between  the  rows  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  For  the  earlies,  the  rows  should  not 
be  less  than  2  feet  apart,  with  1  foot  or  even  15 
inches  between  the  sets.  This  has  reference  to  the 
Ashleaf  section,  whilst  with  the  second  earlies 
or  the  late,  30  inches  will  be  close  enough,  and  for 
the  latest  3  feet.  With  the  second  earlies,  the 
length  to  which  it  is  known  the  haulm  will  grow 
to  is  the  gauge,  whether  the  distance  be  '30  inches 
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or  :!  feet.  There  cannot  be  any  mistake  in  giving 
tliem  ttie  maximum  amount,  whilst  with  close 
planting  there  is,  so  that  it  is  best  to  plant  at  the 
widest  distance  if  there  should  be  any  doubt.  By 
allowing  a  fair  distance  between  the  rows,  light 
and  air.'which  are  so  desirable  if  stems  are  to  be 
built  up  with  sufticient  tissue  in  them  to  stand 
well  against  attacks  of  disease,  can  have  free 
access.  Certainlv,  cultivation  is  not  sufficient  in 
itself  to  ward  off  the  disease,  but  much  may  be 
done  to  com'jat  it  and  so  lessen  the  attack. — 
A.  Y.  A. 


Two  good  early  Tomatoes.— I  find  Ilors- 
furd's  Pielude  and  t'onferenco  \ery  valuable  for 
giving  a  few  early  dishes,  and  though  for  size  they 
cannot  be  compared  with  Perfection  and  other 
kinds,  they  make  np  for  this  by  their  early  free- 
setting  qualities.  I  grow  thera  in  pots,  and  for 
early  fruiting,  pots  have  much  to  recommend  them, 
as  r  find  when  the  roots  are  in  a  confined  space 
I  can  always  secure  a  crop  in  April  and  May. 
Many  object  to  these  varieties  on  account  of  their 
small  size,  but  when  they  are  thinned,  a  medium- 
sized  Tomato  in  April  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  list  of  vegetables.  Another  point  worth  no- 
tice is  that  they  also  set  more  freely  early  in  the 
season  than  the  large  smooth  -  fruiting  kinds. 
Horsford's  sets  the  most  readily,  while  it  is  one  of 
the  best  for  outdoor  purposes,  as  it  rarely  fails  to 
produce  a  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  worst  seasons. 
Conference  is  larger,  similar  in  shape  and  colour, 
and  specially  adapted  for  culture  in  the  open 
ground.  To  get  good  plants  for  the  open  air, 
a  start  should  now  be  made,  sowing  thinly  in  pots 
in  a  warm  house.  Ey  pricking  off  and  potting  on 
finallv  into  8-inch  pots,  good  plants  will  be  had  set 
with  fruit  for  planting  out  in  the  second  or  third 
week  in  May.  To  foliow  these  varieties,  Conqueror, 
Ham  Green,  and  Perfection  are  invaluable.— G. 
Wythes. 

Early  sowing  of  Broccoli— A  warning  note 
against  early  sowing  of  Broccoli  may  not  be  out 
of  place,  as  this  season  it  is  our  early-sown  plants 
that  have  fared  worst  during  the  late  severe 
weather.  I  fear  the  early  varieties  will  have 
suffered  much.  I  find  it  the  best  plan  to  sow- 
late,  and  was  pleased  to  see  the  note  from  "  I." 
(p.  142)  on  the  subject,  as  I  find  it  more  reliable  in 
every  way  to  sow  in  May  as  he  advises.  It  is 
those  long-legged  succulent  stems  with  a  mass  of 
leafage  that  are  so  soon  cut  down  in  severe 
weather.  I  do  not  grow  any  Broccoli  that  I  know 
is  inclined  to  run  tall ;  I  prefer  those  short  sturdy- 
legged  kinds.  These  latter  are  uninjured ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  receive  special  treatment,  being 
sown  late,  then  pricked  off  and  planted  with  a  bar 
on  hard  ground,  not  dug  or  manured.  The  prick- 
ing off  keeps  the  plant  dwarf,  and  also  prevents 
weakness.  The  great  fault  with  many  of  the 
Broccoli  in  light  land  is  their  running  up  when 
sown  early,  so  th^t  late  sowing  and  planting  in 
different  aspects  all  tend  to  preserve  the  crop.  For 
late  work,  and  one  to  stand  the  worst  winters.  I 
can  recommend  Model.  It  is  very  dwarf  and 
hardier  than  many  others.  So  far  I  have  not  lost 
one  of  the  late-planted  lot. — S.  H.  B. 

Kunner  Beans. — The  seed  crop  of  last  year 
was  far  from  being  a  good  one,  because  of  the 
exceptionally  wet  autumn.  For  that  reason  not 
only  may  very  much  old  seed  be  sent  out  for 
sowing  this  spring,  but  very  much  of  the  new 
may  be  comparatively  soft  or  imperfectly  ripened. 
Should,  as  a  consequence,  the  growths  be  irregular, 
it  need  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise.  It  will  be  an 
excellent  plan  for  those  who  sow  Runner  Beans 
in  ordinary  gardens  to  run  their  seeds  carefully 
through  and  pick  out  for  outdoor  sowing  all  the 
freshest-looking  and  firmest,  and  to  sow  the  softer 
sample  singly  in  small  pots  stood  in  a  frame  or 
greenhouse  where  there  is  the  aid  of  a  little  heat, 
as  in  such  case  man}'  Beans  that  would  decay  if 
sown  out  in  the  cold  ground  would  probably  live 
and  grow  into  strong  plants.  The  value  of  a  stock 
of  several  dozens  of  such  plants  in  pots  can  hardly 


sowing  is  made,  but  the  outside  losses  can  at  once 
be  made  good  from  the  pot  stock.  It  will  not 
be  a  matter  for  surprise  should  some  of  the  va- 
rieties such  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  the  best  type  of 
Scarlet  Kunner  yet  known,  be  found  rather  scarce. 
Those  having  these  newer  sorts  and  liaving  saved 
some  seeds  for  own  sowing  are  best  oft".  But  even 
with  the  greatest  carein  gardens  it  was  last  autumn 
found  very  diflicult  to  ripen  the  pods  thoroughly. 
The  best  substitutes  are  found  in  the  original  Scarlet 
Runner  and  the  Painted  Lady,  whilst  the  white 
Dutch  Runner  is  not  less  good,  for  it  furnishes  the 
bulk  of  the  Beans  sent  into  the  London  market.— 
A.  D. 


GROWING  LARGE  LEEKS. 
Althouc;h  for  the  generality  of  purposes  Leeks 
for  ordinary  use  may  be  cultivated  with  little 
trouble,  yet  where  the  large  Leeks  are  required, 
such  as  are  often  seen  at  the  late  summer  or  early 
autumn  exhibitions,  other  than  ordinary  means  are 
necessary.  Large  Leeks  are  a  very  telling  dish  in 
any  collection  of  ve.getables,  and  they  are  also  sure 
to  "carry  weight  with  the  judges  when  there  is 
len"-th  of  blanched  stem  combined  with  extra  dia- 
meter. When  these  are  upwards  of  a  foot  in 
length  and  large  in  proportion  they  may  be  con- 
sidered good.  As  a  rule  they  are  considerably 
shorter  than  this,  and  this  is  mainly  attributed 
to  planting  on  the  level  and  earthing  up  as  for 
Celery.  Leeks  with  many  people  form  a  very 
favourite  dish,  and  as  the  larger  Leeks  bring  out 
the  highest  qualities  when  cooked,  a  few  dozen 
when  grown  as  large  as  possible  would  be  sure  to 
be  appreciated.  Large  Leeks,  like  the  monster 
Onions,  show  superior  cultivation.  The  best  va- 
rieties for  the  purpose  of  growing  to  a  large  size 
are  the  Lyon  and  Ay  ton  Castle  Giant.  To  secure 
these  large  Leeks  the  ordinary  mode  of  sowing  in 
the  open  air  will  not  do.  To  obtain  large  Leeks 
the  seed  must  be  sown  during  the  early  days  of 
February,  which  will  allow  of  from  seven  to  ei.ght 
months  for  them  to  make  their  growth,  and  if  this 
is  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  there  will  be 
ample  time  for  the  plants  to  grow  to  a  large  size. 
Although  it  would  be  from  three  to  four  months 
before  the  plants  are  to  be  planted  out  permanently, 
yet  the  preparation  of  the  ground  should  take 
place  simultaneously  or  thereabouts  with  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seed. 

Although  it  is  not  essentially  necessary  to  take 
out  trenches,  that  is,  if  the  site  for  the  plants  is  in 
a  very  satisfactory  condition  through  deep  cultiva- 
tion and  heavily  manuring  with  some  good  rotten 
manure,  yet  to  concentrate  the  material  about  the 
roots  trenches  may  be  formed  to  quite  the  depth 
of  2  feet  and  be  filled  up  with  a  richer  and  lighter 
medium.  Where  only  a  row  or  so  of  plants  is  to 
be  grown,  this  will  perhaps  be  the  most  economi- 
carsystem  to  pursue.  Cow  manure  is  the  best  for 
Leeks,  and  previous  to  planting  a  dressing  of  soot 
forked  into  the  soil  will  prove  of  great  benefit.  It 
is  an  excellent  fertiliser  for  almost  any  class  of 
vegetable,  as  well  as  distasteful  to  various  insect 
pests. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in  a  well- 
drained  seed-pan  filled  with  light  and  rich  soil, 
afterwards  giving  a  gentle,  but  thorough  watering. 
The  pan  will  have  to  be  put  in  a  gentle  heat  or 
even  on  a  hotbed,  as  this  is  very  necf  ssary  to  cause 
early  germination.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place, 
keep  the  pan  well  up  to  the  light  and  also  in  the 
same  temperature.  As  soon  as  large  enough,  and 
and  before  they  have  become  matted  together, 
pot  off  the  seedlings  singly  into  3-inch  pots. 
The  little  plants  will  now  grow  away  nicely  if 
kept  attended  to  with  w.iter  and  by  being  well 
elevated  up  to  the  light.  The  plants  will  grow 
quite  as  freely  and  perhaps  better  if  kept  growing 
on  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  plunged  well  up  to  the 
<ylass.  It^  will  be  seen  that  the  main  point  is  to 
keen  the  plants  growing  freely  without  the  least 
check  Therefore,  as  soon  as  they  have  become 
fairly  rooted  in  the  little  pots,  pot  on  at  once  into 
6-inch  pots',  the  soil  being  a  little  rougher  and  in 


the  pots  as  before  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  when  the 
young  Leeks  will  soon  advance  in  size,  and  to  keep 
them  moving  a  little  manure  water,  as  soon  as  they 
have  become  rooted  sufficiently  to  stand  it,  will 
also  assist  them  greatly.  The  plants  must  be 
hardened  off,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  planted 
out  about  the  middle  of  May,  or  about  the  20th, 
as  after  this  date  we  are  not"  likely  to  experience 
frosts,  at  least  not  in  the  southern  or  midland 
counties. 

The  Leeks  for  planting  out  and  also  the  site  for 
their  reception  being  ready,  it  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  manner  of  planting  whether  the  blanched 
stems  are  as  long  as  staled  above  after  being  grown. 
Planting  the  balls  level  with  the  soil,  with  the  idea 
of  their  making  a  strong  growth  before  being 
blanched,  is  not  the  best  method  to  adopt,  for  if  such 
is  done,  the  stems  will  not  be  as  long  as  they  should 
be.  The  hearts  require  drawing  out,  and  this  is 
best  effected  by  iJanting  the  balls  quite  '.I  inches 
below  the  surface,  so  it  will  be  plainly  seen  from 
this  that  something  rich  and  substantial  is  needed 
for  the  roots  to  ramify  into,  for  if  such  should 
not  be  provided,  the  Leeks  cannot  be  expected  to 
grow  to  the  largest  size— mere  surface  cultivation 
will  not  do.  The  balls  being  pkinted  at  the  depth 
stated,  the  outer  foliage  must  be  gathered  up  to- 
gether so  as  to  protect  the  hearts,  as  obviously 
these  must  not  be  buried.  The  soil  being  packed 
around  the  outer  foliage,  the  hearts  will  be  pre- 
served, or,  as  some  good  growers  adopt,  the  steins 
and  foliage  should  be  bound  round  with  stiff  brown 
paper,  taking  care  not  to  draw  it  so  tightly  as  to 
cramp  the  plants.  The  soil  being  drawn  up  to  this 
a  vacuum  is  formed,  when  the  hearts  will  not  be 
long  in  drawing  to  the  surface,  the  length  of 
blanched  stem  being  therefore  assured,  or  nearly 
so,  as  a  slight  earthing  of  soil  will  afterwards  be 
needed.  Liquid  manure  (not  surface  driblets,  as 
this  would  not  reach  the  roots)  would  also  be  highly 
beneficial,  pouring  it  along  the  drills  at  the  side, 
so  that  it  will  reach  the  roots  and  not  get  into  the 
hearts.  ^-  ^-  ^' 


Orchids. 


This 


RENANTHERA  COCCINEA. 
has    long    been    known    as    a  very   shy- 


be  over-estimated  when  the  outdoor  growth  isbadf.  Ithe  proportion  of  four  parts  loam  to   one  of  ma- 
Thereisthennolossofsomethreeweekswhilstafresh'nure,  witha  little  soot  and  wood  ashes.     Plunge 


blooming  Orchid,  and  perhaps  this  comes  aborit 
through    the    plants    which   we   have   in    this 
country  coming  nearly  all  from  the  same  stock 
—a    shy-blooming   plaiit   to    start    with.     Mr. 
David  Pryce,  writing  to  me,    says   he    has  ac- 
quired  a   large   plant,  and   he  wants  to  know 
what  treatment  it  requires  in  order  to  make  it 
bloom  every  year.     This  question  I  am  sorry  I 
am  unable  to  answer,  as  I  have  never  flowered 
the  plant   myself,  but  have   seen   it  blooming 
occasionally   at   various    places.     I   have   been 
assured  that  it  was  bloomed  every  year  by  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas  at  Chatsworth.     The  plan  usually 
adopted  is  to  train  the  plant  along  a  rafter  of 
the  Orchid  house  or  stove,  thus  allowing  it  to 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light.     Shading 
should  never  be  used   for  this  plant,  and  the 
syringe  should  be  frequently  applied   and    the 
atmosphere  kept  in  a  nice  moist  state.     After 
it   had   done   growing  I  have  seen  it  roasted, 
but  this  had  no  effect  upon  it  in  the  way  of 
makintr    it    produce    flowers.     Instead    of    this 
trealnfent,  I  would  advise  Mr.   Pryce   to   take 
the  plant  down  from  the  rafter  and  place  it  in 
the   warm   end   of   the   Odontoglossum    house, 
keeping'  the  plant  as  moist  as  the  Odontoglos- 
sums    ^Here    the    thermometer  will    not    fall 
lower  than  about  48°,  which  the  plant  will  bear 
well  enough.    I  am  inclined  to  think  this  lower- 
in"  of  the°  temperature  will  do  more  in  the  way 
of  "resting  than  keeping  it  in  a  dry,  hot  place. 
I  am    led    to    infer    this    from    having  seen  a 
ilant  some  i)  feet  or  10  feet  high  blooming  m 
an  Orchid  house  in  Sheffield.   It  was  said  to  have 
been  wintered  after  the  plan  I  have  here  stated, 
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and  it  had  a  niaguificeut  panicle  of  bloom  witli 
several  Ijranclies.  It  is  a  beautiful  flower,  and 
the  blooms  last  several  months  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  flowers  on  the  outside  are  of  a  tawny 
yellow,  the  dorsal  sejial  and  the  petals  about 
equal,  of  a  deep  reddish  scarlet,  marked  with 
narrow  transverse  bauds  of  yellow  ;  the  lateral 
sepals,  much  broader,  undulateil  on  the  margins, 
and  deep  orange-red  in  colour,  are  blotched 
with  deep  crimson.  The  lip,  which  is  small,  is 
yellow,  streaked  with  scarlet.  As  regards  pot- 
ting and  potting  material,  I  have  heard  it  said 
the  plant  sends  out  enough  aerial  roots  to  sup- 
port itself,  and  jjerhaps  it  does  ;  nevertheless, 
for  the  sake  of  order,  most  people  will  like  it 
potted,  which  may  be  done  in  well-drained  pots, 
using  for  soD  good  rough  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss.  A  large  pot  should  not  be  used  if  the 
plant  can  conveniently  be  got  into  a  small  one. 
Wh.  Hugh  Gower. 


Vanda  suavis. — "  J.  D."  sends  me  flowers  of 
this  species  for  a  name.  He  says  his  specimen 
plant  has  three  growths  which  are  bearing  four 
spikes,  which  fill  the  air  with  their  fragrance.  I 
see  that  these  flowers  come  from  a  good  strong 
plant.  There  may  be  some  varietal  difference,  but 
they  seem  to  me  to  represent  the  true  old  Veitch's 
suavis  that  I  used  to  see  and  to  grow  years  ago. 
I  wish  Vandas  were  more  grown  now.  It  appears 
evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
nurserymen  are  getting  them  together,  that  we  shall 
soon  see  these  plants  taking  their  true  position  in 
the  Orchid  world. — G. 

Orchids  from  Jamaica  {Orchid).— I  should 
advise  your  friend  to  pack  the  plants  among 
shavings.  Any  plants  attached  to  pieces  of  trees 
should  be  nailed  fast  to  keep  them  from  bruising 
the  other  plants.  Packed  among  dry  shavings  in 
a  strong  wooden  box  securely  nailed  or  screwed 
down,  they  would  come  home  without  requiring 
any  water  on  the  passage.  Your  friend  should  get 
them  put  into  a  cool  part  of  the  boat  at  a  good  dis- 
tance from  the  boilers,  and  he  must  see  "that  the 
shavings  used  are  dry.  There  should  not  be  much 
of  these  used — only  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants 
from  being  bruised.  The  plants  should  be  collected 
during  the  resting  season,  and  everything  should 
be  dry  when  put  into  the  box. — AV.  H.  G. 

Dinema  polybulbon  (_J.  Kenley).—!  think 
this  is  the  name  of  your  plant,  but  from  such  a 
piece  it  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  say  with  certainty. 
Bpidcndrum  polybulbon  is  the  older  name,  but 
Lindley  made  a  new  genus,  and  under  this  name  it 
is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maflazine,  t.  4067.  It 
will  thrive  on  a  block  of  wood  in  a  basket  or  treated 
as  a  pot  plant,  but  from  its  size  I  like  it  best  in  a 
basket,  which  should  be  well  drained.  The  best 
potting  material  for  it  is  rough  fibrous  peat  and 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  It  likes  a  moist  atmo- 
phere  and  a  temperature  not  lower  than  55°  or 
60°.  In  the  summer  it  would  thrive  in  the  cool 
house.— W.  H.  G. 

Ccelogryne  cristata.— By  what  "  G.  G."  says 
at  p.  ISO  respecting  his  specimen  of  Ca^logyne  cris- 
tata, 1  should  say  that  the  plant  has  certainly  been 
wintered  in  too  low  a  temperature,  and  that  this, 
coupled  perhajjs  with  too  much  moisture,  is  the 
reason  of  the  spikes  decaying.  A  temperature  of 
55°  is  quite  low  enough  for  this  species  during  the 
winter  months,  although  2°  or  3°  less  on"  cold 
nights  would  not  do  any  harm.  Of  course,  I  take 
55°  as  the  night  temperature,  this  rising  naturally 
during  the  day.  Although  Orchids  generally  are 
lovers  of  fresh  air,  yet  this  must  not  be  put  on  in- 
di-scriuiinately  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature  to  a 
given  degree  during  the  daytime,  and  this  is  where 
many  people  err,  especially  amateurs  with  a  liuiited 
experience.  The  pseudo-bulbs  of  "  G.  G.'s  "  plant 
may  not  be  too  crowded;  and  if  spikes  have  formed 
from  the  centre  of  the  plant  as  well  as  at  the  outer 
edge,  tliey  would  not  be  so.  The  Calanthes  will 
certainly  not  succeed  in  such  a  low  temperature  ; 
they  require  the  warmest  treatment.  As  the  plants, 


as  a  rule,  bloom  naturally  during  November  and 
December,  the  flower-spikes  would  commence  to 
form  long  before  this,  and  under  goorf  treatment 
not  any  water  would  be  necessary  after  the  spikes 
are  a  foot  or  so  in  length,  or  until  the  first  flower 
opens.  If  "  G.  G."  cannot  command  a  higher  tem- 
perature, he  had  much  better  abandon  the  culture 
of  Calanthes.  An  article  at  p.  GO  would  assist  him, 
and  he  would  do  well  to  peruse  it  if  he  thinks  of 
carrying  out  their  cultivation. — A.  W. 


ONCIDILM  AMPLIATUM  MAJl'S. 
The  lovely  panicles  of  bloom  now  unfolding  of  this 
Oncidium  remind  us  of  its  undoubted  merits,  for  if 
not  the  largest,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  whole  genus.  L^nlike  some  other 
forms,  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  bloom  annually, 
and  the  plants  also  to  increase  in  size.  This  is 
certainly  unlike  some  other  forms  of  the  genus, 
which  are  also  noteworthy  for  their  beautiful 
flowers,  for,  try  how  one  will,  the  noble  0.  Marshall- 
ianum  after  it  has  lost  its  native  vigour  and  O. 
concolor  degenerate,  and  give  but  little  returns 
afterwards.  Yet  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  their 
existence  in  this  country  no  other  memliers  of  the 
genus  will  bloom  with  greater  freedom.  The  treat- 
ment necessary  for  many  of  the  Oncidiums  is  also 
very  diversified,  for  although  some  of  the  species 
maintain  their  vigour  when  grown  in  the  cool  house, 
yet  some  others  require  the  ver.y  warmest  treat- 
ment ;  in  fact,  I  know  of  no  Orchid  which  requires 
— if  it  is  to  succeed  well — a  greater  amount  of  heat 
than  O.ampliatummajus.  Another  advantage  is  the 
time  the  flowers  will  remain  in  condition,  although 
for  obvious  reasons  it  is  better  for  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  plants  that  the  spikes  be  not  allowed 
to  remain  on  too  long.  I  find  it  succeeds  a  deal 
better  under  pot  culture  than  in  baskets.  The  pots 
must  be  well  drained  and  the  potting  material 
should  consist  of  the  best  peat  fibre  with  the  usual 
admixture  of  clean  potsherds  and  pieces  of  char- 
coal, also  a  little  Sphagnum.  The  firmer  the  potting 
the  better.  Directly  blooming  is  over  the  plants 
will  commence  to  make  fresh  growth,  when  they 
should  be  removed  to  the  hottest  structure  at  dis- 
posal. I  place  our  plants  with  the  Dendrobiums 
whilst  they  are  making  growth,  but  do  not  syringe 
them.  That  they  like  this  treatment  is  evidenced 
by  the  large  pseudo-bulbs.  Whilst  in  full  growth 
a  liberal  supply  of  water  is  needed,  and  until  the 
pseudo-bulbs  have  swelled  out  to  their  fullest  size. 
After  the  growth  is  made  I  remove  the  plants  to  a 
light  position  in  a  plant  stove,  where  the  compost 
is  kept  fairly  dry.  No  unduly  drying  off  should 
be  practised,  as  this  would  have  the  effect  of 
shrivelling  up  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Our  plants  are 
watered  about  once  a  week.  The  strong  and  succu- 
lent shoots  commence  to  push  out  at  midwinter, 
and  at  this  period  the  compost  must  be  kept  fairly 
moist.  Mr.  Cliilds,  when  gardener  at  Garbrand 
HaU,  EwoU,  used  to  exhibit  a  fine  plant  annually. 
A.  W. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Laslia  flava  (Trelaml) .~T\\\s  is  the  name  of  your 
flower,  iiud  not  L.  harpophylla,  which  I  spoke  aliout 
lately.  It  is  equally  pleasing  in  colour,  but  L. 
flava  requires  more  heat  than  does  L.  harpophylla, 
and,  moreover,  it  does  not  flower  so  freely. — G. 

Lyeaste  alba.— J.  Wood  sends  me  a  flower  of  this 
measuring  upwards  of  7  inches  across.  I  remember, 
ho\yevor,  measuring  a  flower  some  two  years  siuco 
which  was  quite  8  inches  across.  The  sepals  of  J. 
Wood's  flower,  although  so  much  across,  are  somewhat 
narrow,  making  a  starry  flower. — W.  G. 

Masdevallia  polysticta  (Bournemouth).— T\\\s 
certainly  is  the  name  of  your  specimen,  and  a  very 
elegant  plant  it  is.  It  may  be  distingnished  from 
M.  melannpus  hy  its  lip,  which  is  oblong,  having  several 
deeply-indented  lines,  whilst  in  raeknopus  it  is  spread 
out  at  the  point  into  a  yeUow  boss. — W.  H.  G. 

Vanda  cristata. — A  spike  of  this  species  has 
reaclu'il  me,  hut  no  sender's  name  is  enclosed.  The 
raceme  bears  three  flowers,  each  of  which  measures 
about  2  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
yellowish  green,  the  front  part  of  the  lip  rich  yellow, 


streaked  with  deep  blackish  purple.  Griftith  found  it 
growing  upon  trees  in  Bhotan.  It  used  to  be  grown 
largely  at  one  time,  hut  one  seldom  sees  it  now.  Al- 
though a  small-growing  species,  it  should  not  be  ne- 
glected.— W. 

Masdevallia  EoEz'i  rubra  (3/.  R.).— This  is 
tile  variety  you  send,  and  a  vetv  tine  flower  it  is,  differ- 
ing only  from  tlic  typical  lioczli  in  having  the  pubes- 
cence less  dense  and  of  a  deep  reddish  colour.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  spike  off  when  the 
Bower  drops,  l>ecause  fresh  ones  are  developed  after 
some  little  time. —  G. 

Cattleya  Trianae  delieata  (Gf.  Manh). — This 
is  the  variet.v  you  send.  Many  people  say  it  is  alba, 
but  it  has  a  tnige  of  lilac  or  mauve  in  the  front  lobe  of 
the  lip,  whilst  alba  is  of  the  purest  white,  saving  the 
yellow  in  the  throat.  I  consider  delieata  as  handsome 
as  the  variety  alba,  but,  of  course,  it  has  not  the  money 
value  of  the  latter.— W.  H.  G. 

Spotted  Odontoglossum  erispum  (/.  Ander- 
son).— Avery  fine  variety,  well  and  evenly  spotted.  I 
fancy  there  is  little  difference  between  it  and  the 
vadety  known  as  Cooksoni.  A  very  fine  spotted  form 
of  this  plant  called  nohilius  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bal- 
lantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroeder,  before  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Ro.val  Hor- 
ticultural Society.     It  was  perfectly  unique. — W.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi. — "J.  B.  W."  sends  me 
some  flowers  of  this  species.  They  certainly  are  very  fine 
varieties,  and  Ijcautifully  marked.  Eoezl  himself, 
who  met  with  the  plant  between  Orizaba  and  Mexico, 
we  are  told,  was  surprised  at  the  varieties.  Your  No. 
5  appears  to  be  the  variety  asperaum,  having  the 
sepals  and  petals  soft  jellow,  with  spots  of  bright 
brown.     This  you  should  take  care  of. — W.  H.  G. 

Epidendrum  ciliare  (David  Thomas). — This  is 
a  well-known  species;  the  first  figure  of  which  we  have 
any  record  appeared  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  403.  The  plant  from  which  this  figure  was  taken 
flowered  in  Mr.  Whitley's  nursery  in  February,  1/99, 
and  at  in'cgular  periods  before.  It  is  too  much  the 
fashion  to  disparage  this  plant.  Yours  is  a  very  good 
variety,  aud  if  strong  wfll  produce  four  or  five  flowers 
upon  a  stem.  It  is  widely  spread  in  South  America 
aud  the  West  Indian  Islauds, — W. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE   848. 

SWEET  PEAS. 

(with   a   COLOtJBED  PLATE  OF   (1)  H.   M.  STANLEY, 

(2)  MRS.   ECKFORD,  (3)  ORANGE   PRINCE, 

(4)  DOROTHY   TENNANT.*) 

The  hardy  annual  Sweet  Pea  that  twines  its 
slender  shoots  round  many  a  rustic  porch  and 
fills  the  air  with  a  sweet  fragrance  is  known  to 
all,  but  the  common  variety  of  the  cottage  gar- 
den is  difl'erent  to  the  beautiful  types  that  have, 
tlianks  to  Mr.  Eckford,  of  Salop,  sprung  up  of 
recent  years.  The  flowers  are  larger,  exhibiting 
a  greater  breadth  of  colour,  and  just  as  sweet 
as  those  of  the  old  favourites,  and  the  result  of 
thoughtful  and  successful  hybridising.  At  several 
of  the  shows  last  year  a  boxful  of  Sweet  Peas 
from  this  raiser  was  a  conspicuous  and  wel- 
come exhiliit,  but,  unfortunately,  such  fragile 
flowers  are  not  seen  in  beauty  on  the  exhibition 
table.  They  have  lost  their  freshness,  and  there- 
fore something  of  those  delightful  colours  which 
are  their  great  and  enduring  charm.  There  are 
many  kinds,  and  the  best  known  are  Butterfly, 
Invincible  Carmine,  Invincible  Purple,  Puriile 
Striped,  and  Fairy  Queen  ;  but  some  of  Mr. 
Eckford's  new  introductions  overshadow  the 
older  favourites.  Captain  of  the  Blues  is  tlie 
finest  blue  variety,  the  standards  of  a  rich  blue 
shade,  the  wings  paler,  and  producing  a  rich 
contrast  of  two  tints.  Very  distinct  from  this, 
but  delightfully  soft  and  delicate  in  colour,  is 
Mrs.    Gladstone,    the   standards   pink  and  the 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  hy  Miss  Travers  in  Mr. 
Gumbleton's  garden  at  Belgrove,  QueenstoKn.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyrs. 
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wings  blush.  Primrose  is,  as  its  name  suggests, 
Iirimrose  in  crilour,  distinct  in  its  way,  and  cer- 
tainly the  nearest  approach  to  a  true  and  effec- 
tive yellow-flinvered  Sweet  Pea.  Purple  Prince, 
maroon  and  pur[)lc-l)lue  ;  Empress  of  India, 
rose-purple  and  wliite  ;  and  Countess  of  Radnor, 
the  standards  mauve,  and  the  wings  of  a  paler 
shade  of  the  same  colour,  are  all  good  varieties, 
and  with  just  the  same  characteristics  as  the  old 
kinds.     In   the  raising  of  these  distinctly  im 


annual.  It  will  clamber  quickly  over  a  hedge, 
or  of  itself  make  a  hedge  that  will  produce  a 
picture  of  beauty  in  tlie  summer  months,  and 
supiily  endless  posies  of  bloom  for  the  house. 
But  if  the  plants  are  simply  required  to  cut 
from,  it  is  best  to  have  in  the  kitchen  garden 
a  row  or  more  according  to  the  demand,  so 
as  to  leave  those  flowers  that  are  to  give 
beauty  to  the  dressed  ]iarts  of  the  garden  un- 
touched. The  Sweet  Pea  is  not  used  in  the 
proved  forms  ]Mr.  Bckford  has  not  relied  upon  many  charming  ways  its  freedom  of  growth  and 
chance  seedlings,  but  endeavoured  to  fertilise  ^  flower  and  graceful  beauty  warrant.  The  <an- 
the  best  varieties  with  pollen  from  others  that  ;  nexed  illustration  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a 
have  some  distinctive  cliaracteristic  likely  to '  simple  vase  filled  with  Sweet  Pea  flowers,  and 
produce  a  novel  and  beautiful  progeny.  To  these  no  one  could  wish  for  a  daintier  ornament  for 
have  now  been  added  among  others  the  beautiful '  the  table. 


varieties  figured  in  the  plate  issued  with  this 
week's  number. 

As  regards  the  culture  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  much.  Autumn  sowing  was 
once  strongly  recommended,  but  just  as  good 
results  are  to  Ije  had  from  sowing  the  seed  in 
pots  or  boxes  in  the  month  of  February,  and 


Mr.  Gumbleton,  in  whose  garden  at  Belgrove, 
Queeustown,  Co.  Cork,  the  drawing  for  our 
plate  was  made,  sends  us  the  following  notes 
concerning  the  varieties  figured  :  — 

Tlie  accompanying  plate  is  an  accurate  and 
faithful  portrait  most  carefully  and  delicately  re- 
produced of  a  water-colour  drawing  of  a  group  of 


Sweet  Peas  loosely  arranged  iu  a  vaso. 


will  be  much  admired.  Mrs.  Eckford  is  also  a  fine, 
large  flower,  and  a  great  improvement  on  Prim- 
rose, the  so-called  yellow  Sweet  Pea  sent  out 
some  two  years  ago,  but  which  is  really  only 
of  a  pale  biifl:  colour.  Another  beautiful  group 
of  four  other  varieties  drawn  by  the  same  artist 
from  my  flowers,  and  embracing  the  striped 
variety  Senator,  the  fine  scarlet  Cardinal,  the 
deep  purple  Monarch,  which  comes  next  to  H.  M. 
Stanley,  and  the  lovely  delicate  blusli  Venus  ap- 
peared on  January  15  in  L' Illustration  HurUcole 
of  Brussels. 


THE    WEEK'S    WORK:. 


when  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  in  height 
hardening  them  oft',  as  is  usual  with  things  to  be 
planted  out,  and  transferring  them  to  the  open 
in  well-prepared  soil  in  April.  The  plants  start 
away  quickly  into  rapid  growth  and  are  free 
from  the  ravages  of  slugs,  which  make  short 
work  of  the  tiny  seedlings  as  they  appear  above 
the  ground.  Place  the  plants  moderately  thick, 
and,  if  planted  in  rows,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
put  feathery  sticks  to  them  to  support  the 
growth.  If  the  soil  is  well  manured,  the  seed- 
pods  carefully  picked  oft",  and  a  moderate  mulch 
given  if  the  weather  is  very  dry,  a  rich  profusion 
of  flowers  will  result.  In  the  autumn  when  the 
plants  are  giving  out,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut 
down  the  growth  to  about  the  level  of  the 
sticks,  so  as  to  promote  strength  at  the  bottom 
of  the  plants.  The  seed  may,  of  course,  be 
sown  in  the  open,  but  the  best  way  to  cultivate 
Sweet  Peas  is  as  advised. 

There  are  many  positions  in  the  garden  that 
may  be  made  beautiful  by  this  lovely  flower, 
many  an  untidy  corner  that  wants  hiding,  and 
nothing  better  could  be  chosen  than  this  hardy 


these  exquisite  novelties  drawn  in  my  garden  dur- 
ing the  past  autumn  by  my  friend  Miss  Travers. 
The  four  varieties  as  named  underneath  the  plate 
were  all  of  them  raised  by  Mr.  Henry  Ecktord,  of 
Wem,  Salop,  and  sent  to  me  for  trial  about  this 
time  last  year.  All  of  them  bloomed  most  abun- 
dantly and  beautifully  in  my  garden  daring  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  were  much  admired  by 
all  who  saw  them.  Only  one  of  them,  Orange 
Prince,  is  yet  in  commerce.  Mr.  Eckford  hoped  to 
have  been  able  to  distribute  seed  of  varieties  Nos.  1 
and  4  this  spring,  but  owing  to  the  cold  and  wet 
summer  of  last  year,  combined  with  a  series  of  se- 
vere gales  which  literally  blew  away  large  numbers 
of  the  flowers,  the  yield  of  seed  was  so  abnormally 
small,  that  these  beautiful  varieties  cannot  be  sent 
out  till  1803.  Mr.  Eckford  has  about  2i  acres  of 
land  under  Sweet  Peas,  from  which  his  usual 
harvest  of  seed  amounts  to  about  25  bushels,  but 
last  year,  owing  to  the  untoward  circumstances 
above  named,  he  was  able  to  saveonly  about  a  bushel 
and  a  half,  so  Sweet  Peas  will  be  scarce  this  sum 
mer,  I  fear.  1  consider  H.  M.  Stanley  to  be  quite 
the  largest-flowered  and  finest  dark  Pea  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  the  deep  mauve  Dorothy  Tennant  is 
quite  a  new  shade  iu  these  flowers,  and  I  am  sur? 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Earliest  Geapbs. — So  much  sunless,  cold  weather 
has  necessitated  employing  fire-heat  very  freely, 
and  the  chances  are  red  spider  will  soon  be  trouble- 
some unless  active  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  its 
spread.  The  foliage  ought  to  be  carefully  and 
frequently  examined,  and  on  the  first  signs  of  red 
spider  been  seen,  sponging  with  soapy  water  should 
be  at  once  resorted  to.  Also  maintain  a  more 
moist  atmosphere  than  formerly,  but  overhead 
syringing  is  never  advisable  after  the  flowers  are 
expanded.  Very  hard  forced  Vines  seldom  form 
many  fresh  roots  till  long  after  the  crops  are  well 
set,  but  if  those  in  pots  are  top-dressed  with  a 
rich  compost,  this  not  unfrequently  induces  the 
production  of  extra  strong  roots  from  the  stems 
just  above  the  old  soil.  These  new  roots  should 
be  taken  good  care  of,  and  even  led  over  the  rims 
of  the  pots  into  the  plunging  material  surround- 
ing them.  They  will  then  contribute  largely  to  the 
finish  of  the  crops.  Pot  Vines,  especially  those  not 
plunged,  will  now  require  abundance  of  water  and 
liquid  manure,  allowing  them  to  come  to  a  stand- 
still for  want  of  it  having  a  r\nnous  effect.  There 
ought  to  be  no  undue  delay  in  reducing  the  number 
of  bunches  to  reasonable  bounds,  and  the  thinning 
out  of  berries  should  be  done  early,  thougii  not 
very  severely,  as  those  retained  seldom  attain  the 
largest  size.  It  will  now  be  advisable  to  maintain 
rather  high  temperatures,  and  these  may  range 
from  60°  to  65°  by  night  to  70°  and  75°  in  the  day- 
time, air  being  admitted  rather  sparingly,  especially 
when  easterly  winds  prevail,  and  the  house  closed 
early  enough  to  run  up  the  temperature  to  80°  for 
a  time. 

SuccESSiONAL  VINES.— In  some  instances  these 
will  be  well  advanced  in  growth,  in  others  only 
now  ready  for  tying  down,  while  in  not  a  few  cases 
they  will  only  be  just  breaking.  Early  thin  out 
the  buds,  and  if  the  back  breaks  are  unduly  weak, 
depress  the  ends  of  the  rods  considerably,  so  as 
to  check  the  upward  rush  of  sap.  Fixing  the 
rods  in  position  must  be  done  very  carefully, 
and  if  the  wires  are  near  to  the  glass,  be  con- 
tent to  suspend  the  Vines  from  them.  Stop  the 
laterals  two  joints  beyond  the  selected  bunches, 
as  soon  as  this  can  be  done,  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  but  the  tying  down  must  be  gradual, 
or  otherwise  some  of  the  stronger  shoots  may  be 
drawn  clean  out  of  their  sockets.  Thin  out  the 
sub-laterals  if  very  numerous,  and  stop  all  re- 
served at  the  first  joint  or  leaf.  During  the  flower- 
ing period  maintain  a  drier  atmosphere  than  for- 
merly, overhead  syringing,  as  previously  advised, 
being  thenceforward  discontinued,  and  raise  the 
night  temperature  to  60°,  another  5°  on  mild 
nights  doing  no  harm,  from  5°  to  10°  being  added 
in  the  daytime.  When  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  the  pipes  rather  hot  during  the  night,  damp 
the  floors  in  the  morning  and  again  when  the 
house  is  closed  on  clear  days.  Shy-setting  vane- 
ties,  notably  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  usually  re- 
quire to  be  artificially  fertilised,  and  this  can  best 
be  done  and  a  good  set  ensured  by  first  drawing 
the  palm  of  the  hand  over  flowering  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  or  Madresfield  Court  and  then 
over  the  bunches  to  be  fertilised,  the  foreign  pollen 
thus  conveyed  to  the  stigmas  proving  more 
than  that  of  Muscats.     AU  that  is  neces- 
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sary  in  other  cases  is  to  smartly  tap  the  laterals  or 
stems  of  bunches  when  the  pollen  is  dry,  or  say 
towards  midday,  and  this  will  effectually  distri- 
bute it.  Directly  it  is  seen  which  bunches  have 
set  the  most  freely,  remove  any  that  are  not 
wanted,  and  thereby  prevent  a  waste  of  vigour. 

L.iTE  Ge.\pes.— If  Black  Hamburgh,  Madres- 
field  Court,  or  any  other  comparatively  early  ripen- 
in?  varieties  are  wanted  plump  and  good  in  the 
autumn,  the  Vines  should  be  prevented  from  start- 
ing ss  long  as  possible,  and  this  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  setting  the  house  wide  open  by 
night  and  day  till  the  buds  are  well  advanced, 
when  a  little  gentle  heat  ought  to  be  given.  Un- 
less such  varieties  ivs  Gros  Colman.  Lady  Downe's, 
Alicante,  Mrs.  Pearson,  White  Tokay,  and  Cala- 
brian  Raisin  are  fully  ripe  by  the  end  of  September, 
they  rarely  attain  perfection  afterwards,  also  keep- 
ing badly."  Having  been  dulj-  pruned,  cleaned,  and 
rested  for  not  less  than  a  month,  the  house  contain- 
ing them  ought  at  once  to  be  closed  and  a  gentle 
heat  maintained.  Syringe  freely  two  orthreetimes 
daily,  a  moist  atmosphere  favouring  a  strong  early 
break.  Start  with  a  night  temperature  of  from  50° 
to  55°.  increasing  to  G0°  to  G5°  in  the  daytime,  the 
higher  figures  recommended  being  for  mild  weather 
only.  If  not  already  done,  give  the  borders  a  good 
watering  and  a  rich  top-dressing. 

Pbactical. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Mais-cbop  Tomatoes. — Unless  there  are  struc- 
tures specially  used  for  Tomato  growing,  so  that 
the  seedlings  may  be  either  planted  out  or 
potted  as  soon  as  ready,  plants  raised  earlier  than 
this  are  apt  to  get  neglected.  Sturdy  plants  which 
have  been  grown  well  exposed  to  the  light  are  the 
most  likely  to  turn  out  satisfactorily,  as  they  are 
better  able  to  withstand  attacks  of  disease  conse- 
quent upon  the  tissues  of  the  stems  being  more 
solidified.  The  above  being  borne  in  mind,  nothing 
should  prevent  good  crops  being  secured,  as  if 
plants  are  attacked  by  disease  under  glass,  it  is 
more  the  fault  of  the" grower,  that  is,  where  light 
and  efficiently  heated  and  ventilated  structures  are 
provided.  There  not  being  the  least  benefit  in 
raising  more  plants  than  are  required,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  well-drained  (i-inch  pots, 
so  that  when  the  little  plants  appear  above  the 
surface  they  will  stand  cleir  of  each  other.  The 
seeds  may  be  raised  in  any  warm  structure  or 
gentle  hotbed,  taking  the  precaution  to  expose  the 
seedlings  well  to  the  light  directly  they  appear 
through  the  soil.  \Mien  large  enough,  pot  off 
singly  into  3-inch  pots,  taking  the  precaution  to 
warm  the  soil  beforehand.  The  young  plants 
should  be  kept  growing  in  a  temperature  of  00° 
or  65°  during  the  day,  of  course  allowing  the 
natural  rise  by  sun-heat  during  the  daytime.  Re- 
pot again  into  li-inch  pots  before  the  plants  become 
in  the  least  pot-bound,  and  stand  them  well  clear 
of  each  other,  ventilating  the  structure  so  that 
cutting  winds  will  not  blow  on  the  plants.  In  this 
way  good  plants  will  be  provided  either  for  plant- 
ing out  or  for  growing  on  in  large  pots  or  boxes. 

Earlt  Potatoes. — Where  frames  are  plentiful, 
planting  early  in  the  open  or  even  where  they  maj' 
be  afforded  rough  shelter  may  be  dispensed  with. 
A  portion  planted  now  would  provide  a  few  early 
dishes.  For  this  purpose  a  row  of  one  of  the  Ash- 
leaf  section  is  sometimes  planted  at  the  base  of  a 
south  wall,  but  if  there  are  fruit  trees  in  the  way, 
as  is  very  likely,  this  is  not  a  very  convenient 
method.  The  best  way  is  to  devote  a  portion  of  a 
sloping  sunny  border,  which  has  been  brought  to  a 
well  pulverised  state  through  the  addition  of 
good  material,  such  as  burnt  refuse,  old  Mushroom 
bed  manure,  material  from  under  the  potting 
bench,  and  such  like.  The  sets  having  been  duly 
prepared,  each  having  a  stout  sprout,  should  be 
planted  in  drills  drawn  about  20  inches  apart  and 
5  inches  or  G  inches  deep,  the  sets  being  placed  in 
the  rows  i)  inches  apart.  Naturally  such  well- 
prepared  sets,  planted  on  such  a  sunny  site  in 
good  compost,  would  quickly  come  to  the  surface, 
and  to  guard  against  frost,  which  is  very  likely  to 
occur,  the  border  should  be  protected  by  having 


boards  on  edge  placed  along  the  sides  and  ends, 
with  .strips  ofwood  across.  This  would  have  to  be 
covered  with  mats  or  prepared  canvas  during  the 
night  and  on  cold  days.  There  would  be  very 
little  trouble  attiched  to  it,  no  more  than  in  cover- 
ing frames,  and  there  would  be  the  advantage  in 
securing  an  early  supply  of  tubers. 

Early  Tctexips.— The  great  fault  with  Tur- 
nips when  sown  early  in  the  open  air  is  their 
liability  to  bolt  instead  of  bulbing,  and  as  Turnips 
are  likely  to  be  scarce,  there  should  not  be  any 
delay  in  "making  a  sowing.  This  is  especially  ne- 
cessary where  there  has  not  been  the  convenience 
for  sowing  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  as  I  have  previously 
advised.  The  protection  even  now  of  a  spare  light 
without  the  addition  of  fermenting  material  would 
prove  very  advantageous,  the  protection  only  being 
needed  until  the  seedlings  are  well  on  the  way. 
For  outside  sowing  it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  a 
large  quantity,  a  few  rows  now  and  again  every 
ten  days  being  the  most  likely  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  if  thereshould  be  the  convenience,  sowing 
parti}'  on  a  sunny  border  and  on  a  cooler  site  being 
the  safest  to  adopt.  The  soil  must  be  rich  and  in 
a  highly  pulverised  state,  so  that  after  germination 
takes  place  a  speedy  growth  will  ensue.  Early 
Milan  is  the  most  "satisfactory  Turnip  for  early 
sowing.  The  drills  should  be  drawn  15  inches 
apart  "and  not  too  deep,  also  taking  the  precaution 
to  sow  thinly,  as  besides  other  injurious  effects, 
thick  sowing  predisposes  to  bolting,  on  account  of 
the  disturbance  at  the  root  necessary  upon  the 
extra  thinning  required. 

Herbs. — In  all  cases  where  a  supply  of  herbs 
is  looked  for,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  stock 
be  overhauled.  Considering  that  in  all  well-ap- 
pointed establishments  herbs  are  in  almost  daily 
demand,  some  system  should  be  in  vogue,  so  that 
each  kind  is  grown  in  a  separate  bed.  In  some 
cases  where  the  plants  have  become  exhausted,  all 
those  of  a  herbaceous  character  may  require  divid- 
ing and  replanting :  others  may  only  require  top- 
dressing  with  rich  material.  This  will  refer  to  such 
as  Mint.  Balm.  Tarragon,  pot  Marjoram  and  Penny- 
royal, although  both  the  common  and  Lemon 
Tliyme  will  "also  stand  dividing  if  planted  low 
enough  and  firmly.  This  latter  may  also  be  raised 
fromseed  if  sown  in  boxes  of  light  soil  and  even- 
tually planted  out,  or  any  of  the  kinds  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  air  in  April,  selecting  a  sunny  border. 
Sage,  also  Lavender,  are  easily  increased  by  cut- 
tings. All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pull  off  pieces 
about  G  inches  in  length  with  a  portion  of  old  wood 
and  insert  them  firmly.  I  merely  plant  them  as  if 
they  were  rooted  plants.  Sweet  Marjoram  is  raised 
from  seed  it  treated  as  advised  for  Thyme.  Sweet 
Basil  should  be  sown  on  a  gentle  hotbed  in  May 
and  planted  out  the  latter  part  of  June. 

A.  YorsG. 


ORCHIDS. 
A  CLASS  of  plants  not  so  much  cultivated  as  they 
ought  to  be  are  the  Anrectochili.  They  are  in  their 
way  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  leaves  being  beauti- 
fully marked  with  red,  olive-green,  gold  and  silver 
venation.  This  is  now  a  good  time  to  repot  them, 
and  as  they  need  a  good  supply  of  water  the  com- 
pound in  which  they  are  growing  is  apt  to  become 
sour  and  unsuitable  for  the  roots  unless  they  are 
repotted  annually.  Those  who  grow  a  collection  of 
these  plants  have  to  provide  a  glass  case  for  their 
accommodation  insidea  warm  house.  The  plants  need 
not  have  large  pots  to  grow  in,  and  the  pots  ought 
to  be  half  full  of  drainage.  Over  the  drainage  place 
clean  Sphagnum.  The  potting  soil  should  be  good 
clean  Sphagnum  chopped  into  small  pieces,  some 
fibrous  peat,  and  coarse  white  sand.  The  stems 
should  be  a  little  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  the 
fibrous  roots  just  covered  with  the  potting  stuff. 
Four-inch  and  5-inch  pots  would  hold  about  three 
plants.  Before  potting  them  the  leaves  and  stems 
ought  to  be  washed  with  soft  soapy  water  applied 
with  a  soft  sponge  :  tliis  is  necessary  to  destroy  red 
spider  and  thrips.  which  are  both  likely  to  get  upon 
the  leaves.     If  thev  are  badly  attacked  by  these 


increase  in  growth  roots  are  produced  at  the  joints 
above  as  well  as  below  the  potting  material,  and 
they  may  be  readily  propagated  by  cutting  the  top 
off  with  some  roots  attached.  The  cuttings  ought 
to  be  planted  in  small  pots,  as  they  form  roots  more 
readily  in  such.  The  old  stool  ouglit  to  have  a  promi- 
nent eye  from  which  a  new  growth  will  be  produced. 
If  a  glass  case  has  not  been  provided  for  them  they 
mav  be  covered  with  bell-glasses,  by  pla.ing  the 
flower-pots  containing  the  plants  in  larger  ones,  at)d 
the  rims  of  the  glasses  would  rest  between  the  two 
pots.  The  plants  like  a  moist,  rather  close  atmo- 
sphere, but  the  glasses  should  be  wiped  daily  to  re- 
move the  condensed  water.  A  little  air  should  be 
admitted  night  and  day  by  tilting  the  glass  a  little. 
The  temperature  after  repotting  and  cleaning  the 
plants  should  be  about  65°  as  a  minimum. 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  Cape  Orchids  have 
lately  been  sold,   and   this   leads    me    to    speak 
■about  the    treatment   required    for    Disas,    Saty- 
riums,   &c.     Thev    are   usually    found    on    Table 
Mountain,     Sout'h     Mrica,    and     do     not    thrive 
if    they     are    placed    in    a    warm,    close     house. 
They  are  more  greenhouse  than  hothouse  plants, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  ordinary  greenhouse  in  which 
New  Hollind  plants  thrive  is  too  dry  for  them,  and 
the  ordinary  cool   Orchid  house  is  too  close  and 
moist.     I  grew  the  Satyriums  well  in  a  span-roofed 
greenhouse  and  the  Disas  fairiy  well.     They  were 
placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  they 
were  not  exposed  to  the  direct  air.     I  used  to  leave 
the  lights  close  over  them.     They  do  well  in  pans, 
or  if   planted  in  pots  they  should  be  weU  dramed. 
They  may  be  repotted  now,   but  the  operation  is 
more  safely  performed  in  January.     The  imported 
plants  sho'uld  be  carefully  placed  in  the  shallow 
well-drained  pans,  using  a  compost  of  Sphagnum 
Moss,  fibrous  peat,   decayed   stable    manure    and 
some  coarse  white   sand.     I  have  seen  the  Disas 
succeed  admirably  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the 
cool  Orchid  hous'e.  and  in  a  position  where  they 
were  extra  freely  ventilated  by  the  agitation  of  the 
air  caused  by  the  opening  doors.     When  they  are 
in  growth  they  may  be  syringed  or  dewed  over- 
head twice  a  day  with  the  fine  rose  of  a  syringe. 
The  cool   Orchid  house  will  require  attention  by 
way  of  shadins  now.  as  the  sun  sometimes  comes 
out"  very  suddenly  about  noonday,  or  earlier,  and  if 
the  house  is  well"  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  shading 
must    be    let    down    when   the   temperature    has 
ri^en    to    between  55°  and  60°.     At   this    season, 
when    light    clouds    are    constantly   passing    be- 
tween the  sun   and  the  house,  sometimes  obscur- 
ing it  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  not,  I  thmk, 
go'od  management  to  run  the  blinds  down  and  up 
as   is   sometimes  done   in   the  anxiety  neither  to 
shade  too  much  nor  too  little  :  far  better  leave  the 
shadin"'  down,  and  if  the  sun  does  not  appear  very 
fully  in  the  afternoon,  draw  the  blinds  up  earlier 
than    usual.      Of    course    the    clouds    are    some- 
times   so  dense,   that  the  shading  need  not    be 
let    down    at    all.      We    have    looked    over    the 
plants   in  this  house    and  made   sure   that   there 
are    no    green-flv   left    upon   the    spikes  pushing 
out  from"  between  the  leaves   of  the  last  formed 
pseudo-bulb.     The  inverted  flower-pots  upon  which 
many  of  the  plants  stand  are  examined,  and  slugs, 
-with"  any  other  midnight  marauders,  are  destroyed. 
Thev  frequently  shelfer  themselves  by  day  under 
thes"e  flower-po"ts.  but  not  unfrequently  they  crawl 
down  into  the  Sphagnum  Moss  on  the  surface  of 
the  potting  material.     In  that  case  it  is  not  easy 
to  catch  them  except  at  night  when  feeding.     I 
find  more  moisture  is  now  required  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  this  house,  but  those  who  would  sprinkle 
the  water  about  too  freely  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
may   find   their   choicest    Odontoglossum    flowers 
damaged  with  damp  spots.     This  is  most  likely  to 
happe"n   in   mild,   damp  weather,  when  not  much 
artificial  heat  is  needed.     The  night  temperature 
.renerally  stands  about  50°  at   10  o'clock  p.m.,  but 
Sn  cold  nights  we  may  find  it  down  to  4o°  m  the 
morning.  "The   Cattleya   house   is   now   .say  with 
Dendrobiums  and  Cattleyas,  but  we  now  find  that 
on  hot  sunny  davs  shading  is  needed  here  princi- 
pally to  preserve"  the  flowers,  for  they  last   a  long 
time  at  this  season  in  a  moderately  dry  atmo- 


parasites  they  seldom  do  any  "good.    As  the  plants   sphere  and  a  temperature  of  about  5o    at 


night. 
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One  can  readily  tell  by  taking  hold  of  the  Cattleya 
leaves  with  the  hand  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon 
them  whether  they  are  too  hot.  In  the  last  week 
of  February  I  took  hold  of  the  leaves  of  some 
plants  of  C.  labiata  suspended  near  the  glass  on 
the  sunny  side  to  ripen,  and  I  was  almost  afraid 
thev  were  getting  too  ranch  sun-heat.  Now  we 
are"  well  int^  March,  it  is  better  to  run  the  shading 
down,  and  at  this  season  Cattleyas  and  Dendro- 
biums  do  not  require  very  much  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  nor  to  be  too  freely  supplied  with  water 
at  the  roots.  Being  anxious  to  preserve  the  flowers, 
we  are  keeping  the  house  about  55°.  It  is  positively 
dangerous  to  allow  the  sun  to  shine  freely  upon 
the  plants  in  the  warm  house.  The  small-growing 
Angnecums,  all  the  Phala:nopsids,  and  some  Cypri- 
pediums  suffer  much  if  not  carefully  shaded. 
Keep  up  the  minimum  temperature  to  05°  now. 

J.  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse. — Soft-wooded  plants.— Fuchsias, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  kept  quite 
cogl  and  in  a  dormant  state,  should  now  be  pruned 
and  shaken  out  for  repotting.  Unless  extra  large 
plants  are  reqiiired,  it  is  much  the  best  to  prune  back 
into  sound,  well-ripened  wood  ;  the  young  growth 
will  soon  mtke  amends  for  close  pruning  when 
once  a  good  start  is  made.  When  shaken  out  the 
roots  will  require  some  pruning  also.  For  my  own 
part  I  always  prefer  to  reduce  sufficiently  to  allow 
of  a  fair  amount  of  fresh  soil  for  each  plant,  pot- 
ting them  at  least  into  pots  one  size  smaller  for  a 
start.  I  consider  this  much  better  than  placing 
them  at  once  into  the  pots  which  they  are  to 
occupy  until  they  flower  and  throughout  the  season. 
If  potted  at  once  into  these  larger  pots,  the  roots 
having  a  tendency  to  extend  to  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  the  intervening  soil  is  not  so  well  permeated 
with  roots  as  it  should  be.  Exceptions  may  be 
made  in  the  case  of  large  specimens  which  have 
reached  their  limit  as  to  size.  When  treating  such 
as  these  I  would  not  reduce  the  balls  so  much,  but 
in  the  case  of  all  plants  that  are  intended  forgrow- 
ingon  into  larger  ones,  the  formersystem  is  much  the 
better.  When  repotting,  if  any  plants  are  noticed  to 
be  extra  dry  at  the  roots,  it  will  be  much  better  to 
soak  the  ball  in  a  tub  of  water  before  potting ;  this 
is  decidedly  preferable  to  potting  first  and  then 
watering  heavily  afterwards,  the  new  soil  receiving 
the  greater  portion,  through  its  powers  of  absorp^ 
tion  being  greater.  When  potted,  a  gentle  heat 
with  moisture  and  frequent  syringings  will  en- 
courage an  even  and  vigorous  break.  A  Peach 
house  just  started  is  a  very  good  place  at  this  time, 
affording  just  what  is  required  without  undue  ex- 
citement. Good  fibrous  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  some 
spent  Mushroom  bed  manure  with  sand  will  make 
a  capital  compost.  I  have  found  the  manure  as 
advised  to  be  a  great  assistance  to  Fuchsias,  en 
couraging  a  rapid  growth.  Cuttings  struck  this 
spring  should  be  looked  after,  being  potted  off 
singly  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted  and  before 
they  draw  each  other  up  weakly.  A  young  stock 
should  always  be  worked  up  every  spring  to  take 
the  place  of  failing  plants. 

Lantaxas.  &c.— These  are  not  so  much  grown 
as  they  should  be — in  fact  in  many  gardens  they 
are  rarely  seen  at  all.  Where,  however,  there  is  a 
large  conservatory  to  keep  gay  in  the  summer 
months  these  plants  will  be  found  extremely  handy, 
affording  a  large  quantity  of  useful  flowers,  at  the 
same  time  making  a  welcome  change.  They  do  well 
under  the  same  course  of  treatment  as  that  given 
to  Fuchsias.  To  raise  a  young  stock,  seedlings 
may  be  raised ;  these  will  the  second  season 
grow  into  good-sized  plants.  Heliotropes  which 
have  been  saved  through  the  winter  to  make  larger 
plants  for  pot  culture  under  glass  should  now  re 
ceive  attention.  These  will  thrive  well  under  the 
same  culture  as  the  foregoing,  and  will  amply  re- 
pay for  a  little  additional  trouble  being  bestowed 
upon  them.  Both  light  and  dark  varieties  should 
be  grown  ;  some  of  the  newer  kinds,  as  The  Queen 
(light)  and  Roi  des  Noirs  (dark),  are  great  im- 
provements upon  the  older  sorts  so  often  seen. 
Abutilons  which  have  been  doing  good  service  can 


now  be  spared  with  other  plants  coming  on  in 
greater  variety  to  take  their  place.  If  the  plants 
are  scrubby,  a  hard  pruning  will  be  the  best  thing 
for  them,  but  if  unhealthy,  then  cast  them  aside 
at  once  where  young  ones  of  the  same  kinds  are 
growing  up  to  siipply  their  place.  Cuttings  should 
now  be'struck  for  obtaining  a  ser\iceable  stock  of 
plants  to  flower  during  the  autumn  months.  The 
culture  of  these  plants" in  small  pots  will  give  good 
returns  when  fairly  treated;  being  of  an  enduring 
character,  these  plants  too  often  receive  but  scant 
attention.  Sparmannia  africana  grown  in  the  form 
of  standards  makes  a  good  addition  to  the  list  of 
winter  and  early  spring-blooming  plants  for  a  cool 
conservatory.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy,  as  well  as 
rapid  growth ;  cuttings  struck  soon  would  make 
plants  5  feet  and  6  feet  high  the  first  season,  ahead 
being  formed  the  second  year.  Another  good,  but 
old-fashioned  plant  is  the  Aloysia  citriodora  (the 
Lemon  plant  or  Sweet  'S'erbena)  ;  this  is  well  worth 
growing  in  pots  to  a  good  size,  but  to  obtain  large 
plants  In  a  more  speedy  way,  the  cuttings  struck 
this  spring  should,  later  on,  be  planted  out  and 
lifted  in  September,  soon  enough  for  them  to  make 
a  few  roots  to  keep  them  safe  during  the'winter.  A 
good  form  of  growing  these  is  in  the  style  of 
standards  at  any  convenient  height ;  these,  with 
good  care,  will  last  as  well  as  Fuchsias. 

Humea  elegans,  which  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing through  the  winter  will  now  make  more  rapid 
progress.  Look  to  it  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  by 
becoming  pot-bound.  If  they  have  fairly  well  filled 
their  pots  with  roots  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
giving  them  another  shift ;  a  generous  treatment 
with  good  soil  (turfy  loam  and  leaf -mould)  will 
amply  reward  the  cultivator  for  his  trouble.  The 
plants  have  at  times  a  provoking  way  of  dying  off 
just  when  they  should  be  making  good  progress ;  this 
may,  I  think,  be  caused  by  either  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes in  respect  to  watering,  a  medium  course 
being  much  the  best  to  adopt.  Salvias  of  such  va- 
rieties as  S.  splendens,  S.  splendens  Bruanti,  S. 
Bethelli,  and  S.  Hoveyi  should  be  struck  as  soon  as 
cuttings  can  be  had  of  each  kind.  A  steady  heat  will 
be  necessary  for  this  to  be  done  effectively,  but  it  Is 
not  wise  to  keep  the  atmosphere  too  damp  as  in 
a  close  pit  or  frame.  Other  kinds,  as  S.  Heeri 
and  S.  gesnera:flora.  for  flowering  next  spring 
may  be  struck  a  few  weeks  later,  otherwise  they 
will  grow  into  too  large  plants.  These  two  last- 
named  kinds  are  very  handy  in  large  houses  at 
this  season  and  onwards  for  another  month.  Her- 
baceous Calceolarias  if  in  small  pots  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  plants  should  have  another  shift 
given  them ;  there  will  yet  be  ample  time  for  them  to 
re-est«blish  themselves  before  flowering,  the  plants 
being  considerably  strengthened  thereby.  Cine- 
rarias now  showing  flower  will  be  considerably 
benefited  by  occasional  doses  of  weak  manure  water, 
that  from  the  farmyard  being  as  good  as  any  that 
can  be  chosen.  A  sharp  look  out  for  green-fly  must 
be  kept  now  upon  both  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias. 

Jas.  Hudson. 


colouration.  Every  winter  men  collect  them  and 
dispose  of  them  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  It  is 
said,  but  I  cannot  say  if  the  assertion  is  correct, 
that  the  finest  colour  development  is  found  on 
plants  growing  on  the  Scotch  Fir.  Another  kind  of 
coloured  foliage,  quite  different  in  character,  but 
equally  valued,  is  found  in  the  large  breadths  of 
Carrots  grown  in  Surrey  for  market.  As  winter 
approaches  many  of  the  older  leaves  take  on  very 
lovely  and  varied  autumnal  tints.  Some  are  of  the 
softest  yellow,  others  are  more  or  less  tinged  with 
red.  approaching  in  some  instances  to  scarlet,  and 
the  majority  have  these  colours  intermingled  so 
charmingly  and  in  such  varied  proportions,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  two  leaves  quite  alike. 
Shoots  of  the  variegated  Ivies,  especially  of  the 
large-leaved  kinds,  have  a  very  nice  effect  in  vases 
in  combination  with  the  bronzy  leaves  of  the  com- 
mon Berberis  Aquifolium  and  dried  Grasses.  The 
Berberis  varies  remarkably  in  the  colour  of  its 
foliage.  I  have  seen  plants  with  leaves  that  shone 
like  burnished  copper  on  a  sunny  day  in  winter 
and  these  have  a  fine  appearance  in  combination 
with  foliage  ha\ing  a  considerable  proportion  of 
white  or  yellow  in  it,  suchasthat  of  the  small-leaved 
variegated  Ivies  and  golden  Periwinkle,  or  spray- 
like shoots  of  the  yellow  Retinosporas.  The  gold 
and  silver  variegated  Euonymuses  will  also  be 
found  of  use.  Flowers  in  the  open  are  scarce,  yet 
with  a  handful  or  two  of  either  Snowdrops,the  latest 
Christmas  Roses,  or  the  earliest  bright-coloured 
Primroses,  and  a  plentiful  use  of  green  and  coloured 
hardy  foliage,  rooms  may  be  made  bright  and  cheer- 
ful when  the  wild  March  winds  are  sweeping  over 
our  gardens.  J-  t-  B. 


COLOURED  FOLIAGE  FOR  WINTER  AND 
SPRING  DECORATION. 
Coloured  leaves  are  in  great  favour  just  now,  when 
their  warm  tints  have  a  most  cheerful  effect.  The 
common  English  Ivy  is  much  used,  and  it  is  curious 
how  its  leaves  vary  in  colour  according  to  the 
position  the  plants  occupy.  In  complete  shade 
they  remain  of  a  dark  green  all  through  the  winter, 
but  where  they  are  more  or  less  exposed  to  sun  and 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  they  develop  most  beauti- 
ful bronzy  and  metallic  hues,  such  as  can  hardly  be 
found  in  any  other  hardy  plant.  In  woods,  and 
where  Ivy  has  taken  full  possession  of  trees,  one 
does  not  find  these  bronzy  tints.  It  is  where  trees 
stand  singly  and  the  young  growths  are  running 
up  their  stems  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  perfec- 
tion. In  this  district  there  are  numerous  old 
hedgerows  studded  with  Elms  and  Oaks.  These 
are  trimmed  upfrom  time  to  time,  and,  in  ageneral 
way,  the  Ivv  is  cut  down  to  the  ground.  Young 
sho'ots  are  thus  always  pushing  up,  and  the  ex- 
posure  they  get    gives   them    the    much-admired 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


SPRING  PROPAGATING. 
While  propagation  of  various  kinds  is  carried  on 
more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  it  is  during  the 
spring  months  that  the  greatest  activity  prevails 
in  this  department,  tor  among  the  host  of  plants 
that  can  be  propagated  at  the  present  season  may 
be  mentioned  nearly  all  of  the  soft-wooded  class— 
whether  stove  or  greenhouse,  many  indoor  shrubs, 
and  where  forcing  is  carried  on,  the  young  shoots 
of  several  hardy  jilants  will  root  freely  under 
proper  treatment.  Where  summer  bedding  is 
carried  out,  great  numbers  of  plants  employed 
for  this  purpose  are  struck  from  cuttings  in  the 
spring,  and  the  increase  of  many  hardy  herbaceous 
subjects  by  means  of  division  is  effected  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  added  to  which  are 
the  great  number  of  seeds  sown  at  that  time. 
Firstly,  in  the  case  of  plants  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings  formed  of  the  young  growing  shoots, 
the  principal  consideration  is  to  obtain  suitable 
cuttings,  and  when  this  is  ensured  the  greater  part 
of  the  difficulty  is  overcome.  Included  under  this 
head  may  be  nientioned  Bouvardias,  Salvias,  Fuch- 
sias, Heliotropes,  Begonias,  Eupatoriums  and  many 
others  that  strike  root  very  readily,  as  well  as 
several  of  the  bedding  plants,  such  as  Coleus,  Ire- 
sines,  Alternantheras,  A'erbenas  and  things  m  this 
way  Most  of  the  stock  plants  will  have  been  win- 
tered in  a  greenhouse  or  in  a  structure  shghtly 
warmer,  then,  with  an  increased  rise  in  tempera- 
ture at  the  approach  of  spring,  the  plants  wiU 
quickly  start  into  growth.  Where  there  is  not  a 
propa<^ating  house  at  command,  a  close  case  must 
be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings,  and 
placed  either  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  structure 
in  which  they  have  grown,  or  in  one  a  little  warmer. 
On  no  account  should  the  rise  in  temperature 
amount  to  more  than  10°  or  thereabouts,  for  a 
greater  change  than  this  will  often  cause  many  of 
the  cuttings' to  damp  off.  Bottom-heat  is  by  no 
means  essential  to  success  in  the  case  of  these 
soft-wooded  subjects,  as  with  good  cuttings  and 
proper  treatment  many  of  them  take  but  a  few 
days  to  root.  Where  a  good  many  cuttings  of  one 
kind  are  required,  shallow  boxes  or  pans  are  very  con- 
venient for  the  purpose,  but  when  numerous  varie- 
ties, many  of  them  perhaps  limited  in  numbers,  are 
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put  in  at  the  same  time,  the  better  way  is  to  insert 
them  in  pots,  as  in  this  way  there  is  no  danger  what- 
ever of  mixing  them.  They  will  rout  in  almost  any 
medium  provided  it  is  not  too  heavy  ;  thus  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  cocoa-nut  refuse,  peat  or  leaf-mould 
to  one  each  of  loam  and  sand,  all  sifted  moderately 
fine,  will  be  just  the  thing.     If  the  pots  are  small, 
drainage  is  by  no  means  essential,  but  in  the  larger 
ones  it  must   be  ensured.     In  the  case  of  all  ordi- 
nary soft-wooded  cuttings  I  do  not  trouble  aljout 
drainage   for  pots   up  to    4    inches    in    diameter 
(Chrysanthemums,  of  course,  excepted,  as  they  do 
not  get  the  heat  given  to  the  others,  and  conse- 
quently they  stand  longer  in  their  pots  before  root- 
ing).   'Whenever  possible  the  pots  are  preiiared  be- 
fore the  cuttings   are   separated  from  the  parent 
plant,  as  the   very  soft   shoots  quickly   flag,  and 
when  in  this  condition  it    takes  much   longer  to 
dibble  them  in  than  when  fresh.     In  taking  the 
cuttings  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  as  many  sup- 
pose, to  cut  them  at  a  joint,  for  roots  are  produced 
just  as  well  from  the  spaces  between  as  from  the 
joint  itself.     In  taking  cuttings  of  a  very  choice 
subject  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  with 
cutting  it  at  a  joint  and  removing  the  bottom  pair 
of  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  insertion  a  good  deal 
is  wasted  ;  for  instance,  two  cuttings  may  often  be 
made  from   a  shoot  which  would  only  yield  one 
taken  off  at  a  joint.     The  cuttings  must  be  dibbled 
in  not   too  thickly  and  given  a  thorough  watering, 
enough,  in  fact,  to  settle  everything  in  its  place. 
Then"  after  being  allowed  to  drain   they  may  be 
placed  in  the  close  propagating  case,  and  will  oft- 
times  need  no  more  water   till  they  root.     It   is 
much  better  to  water  them  previous   to   putting 
them  into  the  case  than  afterwards,  as  too  much 
stagnant  moisture  is  liable  to  make  them  damp  off. 
By" many  the   cuttings   are   simply  stuck   in  the 
cocoa-nut    refuse  forming  the  bed  of  the  house, 
and   on  which   the   propagating   cases  are  stood. 
This  has  one  disadvantage,  and  that  is  after  they 
are     struck,    the    very    brittle    roots     are     more 
liable    to    be  broken  in  lifting  and  potting  than 
when  they  are  confined  in  pots.     In  any  case  they 
should  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  ready,  for  if  the 
roots  are  allowed  to  get  matted  together  they  are 
apt  to  be   broken,  and    consequently  the    young 
plants  suffer. 

The  above  remarks  will  also  apply  to  the  large 
class  of  stove  or  intermediate  house  plants,  such 
as  Eranthemums,  Plumbagos,  Tydaias,  A])helan- 
dras,  Justicias,  and  many  others,  all  of  which  re- 
quire a  higher  temperature  than  those  which  grow 
in  a  greenhouse.  Many  shrubs,  such  as  Deutzias, 
Lilacs,  and  Azaleas,  can  be  struck  from  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  which  are  formed  under  glass 
at  this  seasijn,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Azaleas  sandy 
peat  pressed  Arm  is  necessary.  For  Crotons, 
Francisceas,  and  Gardenias,  as  well  as  several  allied 
subjects,  the  young  shoots  are  better  taken  at  a 
joint,  and  the  best  soil  for  such  things  is  peat  or 
leaf-mould  and  sand,  with  a  little  loam. 

While,  as  above  mentioned,  it  is  by  no  means 

necessary  to  leave  a  joint  at  the  base  of  the  various 

soft-wooded  cuttings,  exception  must  be  taken  in 

the  case  of  the  different  Pelargoniums,  as  they  root 

in   a  more  satisfactory  manner   from  a  joint,    or 

rather  they  are  less  liable  to  decay  at  the  base.    In 

the  case    of     zonal    or    Ivy-leaved    Pelargoniums. 

where    it    is    desired   to   increase    any    particular 

variety  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  the  cuttings 

are  necessarily  taken  when  small,  and  then  the  leaf 

at  the  base  had   better  be  allowed  to  remain,  as 

where  very  succulent  the  spot    from  whence   the 

leaf  is  removed  will  often  form  a  seat  of  decay,  and 

it   left  on   it  will  quickly  shrivel  up  and  may  be 

removed  without  injury.     Of    course   where  good 

firm  cuttings  are    obtainable  the  bottom   leaf  or 

leaves  may  be  taken  off  to  facilitate  their  insertion 

in  the  soil.     Pelargoniums  must  not  be  kept  close 

in  the  manner  recommended  for  the  various  classes 

of  plants  previously  mentioned,  the  best  place  for 

them  being  a  sunny  shelf,   where,   if   moderately 

supplied  with  water,  they  will  soon  root.     For  a 

few  days  after  insertion,  should  the  weather   be 

very  bright,  an  occasional  dewing  with  the  syringe 

will  assist  in  keeping  them  fresh.     Pelargoniums 

of  the  show  or  decorative  class  will   strike  root 


fairly  well  if  formed  of  the  old  wood,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  results  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  when  the 
younger  shoots  are  employed  for  the  purpose,  and, 
consequently,  at  the  present  time  these  latter  are 
generally  preferred,  though  a  few  years  since  the 
more  woody  cuttings  were  chosen  by  many. 

Seeds,  especially, very  minute  ones,  that  are  sown 
under   glass   must   on  no    account  be    allowed  to 
become  dry,   for   just   as  germination  commences 
they   are    quickly'   injured    by    drought.     Various 
means  are  employed  to  prevent  too  rapid  an  evapo- 
ration, the    most   general   being  to  lay  a  pane  of 
glass  over  the  pot  till  the  young  plants  make  their 
appearance.     When  this  is  done  small  seeds  will 
not  require  any  other  covering,  but  especial  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  directly 
upon  them,  otherwise  in  a  short  time  the  heat  will 
be  so  great  in  the  limited  space  that  the  seeds  will 
be   almost    parboiled.      In  sowing   small   seeds   a 
general  error  is  to  sow  them  too  thickly,  as  then 
the  young  plants  are  so  crowded  together  that  they 
are  very  liable  to  damp  off.     Directly  any  signs  of 
decay  set  in,  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  off, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  soil   must  be  moderately 
fine.      In   pricking  off   seedlings   care    should   be 
taken   not  to  bury  them  too  deeply,  a  vei-y  good 
guide  being  to  piit  tliem  at  such  a  depth  that  the 
cotyledons  are  just  clear  of  the  soil.     This  holds 
good  not  only  in  pricking  off  small  seedlings,  but 
also  in  potting  larger  ones,  the  losses  being  much 
greater  among  those  potted  in  such  a  way  that  the 
cotyledons  are  some  distance  above  the  soil  than  in 
tho'se  which  are  just  clear  of  it.   Where  small  seeds 
are  covered  with  a  pane  of  glass  this  must  be  re- 
moved directly  germination  commences. 

H.  P. 


Giant  Callas.— At  Abinger  Hall  I  lately  saw 
some  remarkably  fine  Callas — huge  plants  in  fl- 
inch pots,  with  splen<Ud  stems  and  carrying  very 
fine  flowers.  Mr.  Payne  plants  out  only  the 
smaller  bulbs  or  offsets,  but  keeps  the  larger  ones 
in  pots  constantly,  in  that  way  securing  finer  stems 
and  flowers  than  when  planting  out  is  adopted. 
He  also  finds  that  the  p'ants  force  better  wlien  well 
established  in  pots  than  when  autumn-potted.  The 
Abinger  loam  is  exceedingly  sandy,  but  it  seems  to 
suit  Callas  all  the  same. — A. 

Rondeletias. — I  am  asked  for  some  informa- 
tion rcsiiucting  the  treatment  of  these  plants.  They 
are  very  beautiful,  but  somewhat  difficult  to 
grow.  Rondeletias  used  to  be  well  grown  and 
shown  by  Mr.  Aitken,  when  gardener  to  Lord  Gage, 
and  he  always  cut  them  back  hard  every  season, 
potting  them  in  good  fibrous  peat  and  turfy  loam 
made  "sanily.  They  like  stove  lieat  and  a  fair 
amount  of  moisture  both  to  the  roots  and  over- 
head, but  when  the  (lowers  begin  to  appear,  syring- 
ing must  cease.  R.  sjieciosa  major  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  variety,  and  this  I  should  advise 
"  T.  W."  to  grow.  It  will,  however,  take  several 
years  to  foiin  a  specimen. — W.  H.  G. 

Begonia  Triomphe  de  Nancy. — I'esides  the 
various  hybrids  claiming  parentage  from  the  dis- 
tinct and  beauiiful  13.  socotrana  that  we  owe  to 
Messrs.  Ve^tch,  there  are  others  which  if  not  so 
well  known  are  still  very  ornamental,  notably 
Triomphe  de  Nancy,  upon  which  an  award  of  merit 
was  bestowed  l)y  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
last  April.  It  forms  a  close  compact-growing 
plant,  which  wdien  less  than  a  foot  in  height  bears 
in  the  greatest  prof Hsion  its  little  bright  coral-red 


blossoms.  It  was  in  company  with  a  second  variety, 
Triomphe  de  Lemoine,  jiut  into  commerce  two  years 
ago  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and  announced  by 
him  as  the  result  of  intercrossing  B.  socotrana  with 
the  pollen  of  another  Begonia,  probably  B.  Roezli, 
better  known  now  in  this  country  as  B.  Lvnchiaua. 
— T. 

Eulalia  gracillima  univittata. — Besides  the 
two  Enlalias  mentiimud  on  p.  174  in  the  article  on 
"Evcry-day  Plants"  there  is  a  third  bearing  the 
al)0\e  name,  and  a  very  pretty  plant  it  is  for  the 
decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  It 
is  less  vigorous  than  either  of  the  commoner  kinds, 
the  leaves  being  a  good  deal  narrower  and  more 
gracefully  recurved.     The   ground    colour   of   the 


leaf  is  green,  with  a  comparatively  broad  stripe  of 
white  down  the  centre  of  each,  a  totally  different 
style  of  variegation  from  either  of  the  others. 
These  Eulalias  are  all  of  easy  culture,  and  with 
the  existing  taste  for  Grass-like  plants  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  much  admired.  I  find  that  the  form  in 
which  the  variegation  is  in  the  shape  of  transverse 
bars  (zebrina)  is  if  growing  very  freely  somewhat 
apt  to  turn  green,  which  docs  not  happen  in  the 
case  of  the  others. — H.  P. 

Eupatorium  probum.— This  species  of  Eupa- 
torium  is  very  little  known,  though  it  has  been 
grown  for  some  time  at  Kew,  and  was  also  to  be 
seen  in  good  condition  at  Pendell  Comt  before  that 
famous  collection  of  plants  was  disposed  of.  It 
possesses  the  features  of  the  better-known  kinds 
E.riparium,  E.Weinmannianum,  and  E.odoratum, 
that  is  to  say,  a  kind  of  half-shrubby  character, 
though  the  foliage  is  a  good  deal  different,  as  in- 
stead of  the  Willow-like'leaves  of  the  otheis,  those 
of  E.  probum  are  more  heart-shaped  and  pubescent 
on  both  surfaces.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
little  crowded  heads,  collected  together  in  dense 
corymbs  about  4  inches  across.  The  strongest 
heads  are  the  size  of  a  shilling,  but  some  are  less 
than  that.  The  individual  heads  of  flowers  are 
therefore  larger  than  in  the  better-known  kinds, 
while  it  will  flower  freely  in  a  smaller  state  than 
the  others.  The  same  sort  of  treatment  is  applic- 
able to  all,  viz.,  strike  the  cuttings  in  the  spring, 
grow  them  on  during  the  summer,  then  in  the  au- 
tumn allow  them  to  flower.  By  growing  a  succes- 
sion of  plants,  these  Eupatoriums  may  be  had  in 
flower  throughout  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring 
months. — H.  P. 

Forcing  Narcissi.— W^e  have  no  better  trade 
grower  of  Narcissi  for  market  than  is  Mr.  Walker, 
of  Ham.     When   I   called  at  his  place  the  other 
day,   I    found  an   enormous   quantity  of  Narcissi, 
especi.-lly  of  the  white  ornatus,  in  bloom.    I  found 
that  there  were  from  fifteen  to  eigliteen  bulbs  in 
each  .S-inch  pot.    In  no  case  were  foliage  or  flowers 
overdrawn  ;  indeed,  all  looked  as  if  just  brought  in 
from  tlie  open  air.     Mr.  Walker  mentioned  inci- 
dentally that  one  secret  of  the  success  which  at- 
tended' his  forcing  was  the  gradual  transition  of 
the  pots  or  boxes,  for  huge  quantities  of  bulbs  are 
forced  in  large  boxes  also,  from  the  low  tempera- 
ture in  \Vhich  first  placed,  to  induce  rooting,  to  the 
final  beat  in  which  foiced  into  bloom.     Too  often 
growers  transfer  the  bulbs  from  the  low  tempera- 
ture after  being  rooted  into  the  forcing  temperature 
of  (10°  to  05°  at  once.     Mr.  Walker  both  practises 
and  advises  the  placing  of  the  bulbs  into  a  very 
moderate  or  intermediate  warmth  first  for  a  couple 
of   weeks,  as  the  sudden  transition   tends  to  in- 
duce excessive  leaf-growth  and  loss  of  flowers.    He 
mentioned  that  frequent  complaints  were   made, 
even    by   experienced    market   growers,   that   the 
bulbs  were  not  good  enough;  whereas   tlie    fault 
really  lay  in  the  method  of  culture  or  treatment. 
Good,  hard,  well-ripened,  medium-sized  bulbs  were 
often  better  for  forcing  than  the  largest   ones.  ^  It 
was    very   important   that    all   roots   for    forcing 
should  be  thoroughly  ripened. — A.  D. 

Akebia  quinata.  —  The  list  of  greenhouse 
climbers  that  flower  thus  early  in  the  year  is  not 
an  extensive  one,  but  among  them  must  be  included 
this  Akebia,  which  though  hardy  in  some  districts 
blooms  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  when  pro- 
tected by  a  greenhouse  than  in  the  open  ground. 
It  is  a  srender  growing  twiner,  that,  however,  makes 
rapid  headwa.y  when  once  established.  Being 
deciduous,  it  is  not  particularly  eft'ective  during  the 
depth  of  winter,  but  early  in  the  year  the  bright 
green  prettil  v  divided  leaves  make  their  appearance, 
to  be  quickly  followed  by  the  flowers.  These 
blooms,  which  are  borne  in  axillary  racemes,  are  of 
a  vinous  purple  colour  and  very  sweet  scented. 
They  are  certainly  quite  distinct  in  colour  from 
anything  else  in  bloom,  and  the  tender  green 
foliage  serves  as  an  admirable  setting  to  them. 
As  a  rafter  plant  in  not  too  laige  a  structure  this 
Akebia  is  seen  to  advantage,  as  the  slender  shoots 
dispose  themselves  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  and 
the  scmewhat  spare  foliage  keeps  off  but  very  btlle 
of  the  light  from  the  plants  below,  added  to  which 
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it  is  seldom  attacked  by  insect  posts,  which  arc  as 
a  rule  particularly  partial  to  climbers.  When 
grown  out  of  doors  it  may  be  trained  to  a  wall, 
but  it  is  more  at  homo  when  allowed  to  ramble  over 
sime  neighb  .uring-  shrub,  which  will  be  soon  fes- 
tooned with  its  slender  shoots.  In  a  greenhouse  it 
(loners  during  February  and  March,  often  for  a 
long  time  together,  then  later  on  in  the  summer  a 
second  crop  is  occasionally  produced.  Out  of  doors, 
however,  it  blooms  a  good  deal  later  than  it  does 
under  glass.  No  particular  cultivation  is  needed 
except  that  no  more  pruning  should  be  done  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  more  the  shoots 
ram' le  the  greater  will  be  the  display  of  blossoms. 


suited.  S.  colchica  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasian 
district,  but  the  date  of  its  introduction  seems  to 
be  somewhat  doubtful.  At  all  events  it  was  but 
very  little  known  till  its  value  as  a  subject  for 
fiu-cing  brought  it  into  prominence.  Tliis  Staphy- 
lea  forms  a  rather  free  -  growing  shrub,  whose 
branches  have  a  somewhat  upward  tendency.  In 
winter  the  flower-buds  can  be  readily  distinguished 
from  those  that  will  only  produce  leives  by  being 
far  more  rounded  and  blunt  than  the  leaf -buds  are. 
The  (lowers,  which  are  borne  in  large,  p.artially 
drooping  panicles,  are  white,  against  which  the 
yellow  am  hers  stand  out  very  noticeable.  They 
are  also   agreeably  scented.     Plants  intended  for 


Eulalia  japuuica  variugiita  iu  a  garden  at  Norwich. 


In  propagating  this  Akebia  it  will  1;e  found  that 
cuttings  of  both  the  shoots  and  the  roots  will 
strike  readily,  while  an  established  plant  will  often 
push  up  a  few  sucker-like  stems  that  form  roots  of 
their  own,  when  they  may  be  removed  without 
difliculty.  This  Akebia  is  a  na.tive  of  Chinn,  and 
is  one  of  the  many  plants  from  that  region  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Robert  Fortune. — T. 

Staphylea  colchica. — Two  species  of  Staphy- 
lea  have  been  long  known  in  this  country,  but 
neither  of  them  is  particularly  attractive  and  is 
very  seldom  seen,  while  a  third,  S.  colchica,  has 
within  the  last  few  years  become  very  popular  for 
forcing  into  bloom,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well 


forcing  are  by  some  lifted  and  potted  in  the 
autumn,  and  by  others  kept  altogether  in  pots. 
This  latter  metliod  possesses  several  advantages, 
as  the  roots  of  the  Staphylea  have  a  somewhat 
straggling  tendency,  with  a  not  very  large  amount 
of  fibres,  and  consequently  if  potted  as  early  in 
the  autumn  as  possible  the  plants  will  be  none  too 
well  established  by  the  time  they  are  taken  into 
the  forcing  house.  When  kept  altogether  in  pots 
the  flowers  of  the  Staphylea  (as  with  other  forced 
shrubs)  last  in  perfection  for  a  longer  time  than 
if  just  lifted  from  the  ground.  After  flowering 
they  may  if  required  be  shortened  back,  but,  as  a 
rule,  when  kept  in  pots  little  of  that  will  be  needed, 


as  they  do  not  grow  nearly  so  strong  as  in  the  open 
ground.  The  principal  thing  in  the  case  of  pot 
plants  is  after  llowcring  to  encourage  them  to 
make  as  free  a  growth  as  possible,  for  this  is  the 
way  to  obtain  the  large,  plump  flower-buds.  As 
the  season  advances  the  plants  sliould  be  plunged 
out  of  doors,  in  order  that  the  wood  may  be  tho- 
roughly ripened,  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  do  not  during  that  time  suffer  from  want  of 
water.  In  the  case  of  a  forced  specimen,  the 
young  leaves  commence  to  unfold  much  about  the 
same  time  as  the  flowers,  and  being  of  .a  pleasing 
shade  of  tender  green  they  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  plant. — H.  P. 
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THE  BULALIAS. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the.3e  i.s  tlie  varie- 
gated form  of  the  type  known  as  E.  japonica 
varlegata,  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  from 
Japan.  The  leaves  of  this  arc  marked  with  al- 
ternate stripes  of  creamy-white  and  green  after 
tlie  manner  of  the  old  Ribbon  Gr.ass.  The 
flower-stalks  appear  in  September.  The  flower 
p.anioles  are  at  tir.st  brownish,  with  erect 
branches,  and  not  at  all  showy,  but  as  the 
flowers  open  the  Ijranehes  of  the  panicle  curve 
over  gracefully  after  the  manner  of  the  Prince's 
Feather.  The  other  variety  is  known  as  E. 
japonica  zebrina  (the  zebra-striped  Eulalia), 
also  introduced  by  Mr.  T.  Hogg.  It  resembles  E. 
japonica  variegata  in  form,  habit  and  flowers, 
but  the  manner  of  its  variegation  is  quite  dis- 
tinct. In  the  older  variety  the  markings  on  the 
leaves  run  lengthwise,  while  in  the  variety  under 
notice  they  are  across  the  leaves,  whicli  present 
alternate  bands  of  varying  width  of  creamy- 
white  and  green.  Tlie  colours,  however,  are 
well  dehned,  and  produce  a  most  singular  effect. 
The  late  Mr.  James  Taplin.  of  Mayw(jod,  New 
Jersey,  who  kindly  sent  us  the  photo  from  which 
the  engi-aving  was  prepared,  also  enclosed  the 
following  note  : — 

I  enclose  photo  of  a  clump  of  Eulalia  zebrin.n, 
showing  what  a  beautiful  hardy  plant  it  is  in  this 
country.  It  was  taken  from  a  clump  of  six  plants 
in  my  garden.  We  had  a  sudden  hard  frost  a  few 
days  before,  so  that  tlie  foliage  is  not  as  graceful 
as  before.  It  is  backed  by  a  nice  young  tree  of 
Liquidambar,  and  to  the  right  is  a  young  plant  of 
Ketinospora  tilifera,  which  is  thoroughly  hardy  in 
this  country.  I  have  seen  Eulalia  japonica  varie- 
gata stand  10°  below  zero,  but  I  consider  E.  zebrina 
more  handsome.  When  the  dry  north-west  winds 
of  winter  begin  to  blow,  the  plumes  to  some  extent 
show  their  character,  taking  tlie  form  of  ostrich 
feathers.  This,  however,  in  the  damp  climate  of 
England  would  not  be  seen.  If,  however,  the 
stems  be  cut  and  placed  in  a  warm  dry  room  they 
assume  this  character  in  a  very  short  time  and 
form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  room  decorations  I 
have  ever  seen.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
flowers  of  E.  japonica  variegata,  E.  zebrina,  and 
those  of  the  plain-leaved  japonica,  of  which  I  once 
saw  in  Pennsylvania  several  hundred  plants  in  full 
beauty.     The  Pampas  Grass  is  not  hardy  here. 


Bare  places. — May  I  add  yet  another  to  the 
list  of  plants  given  by  "A  Gloucestershire  Parson" 
(p.  IG.s)  for  growing  under  Beech  trees.  The 
pretty  little  Saxifraga  granulata  is  a  gem  for  grow- 
ing under  an  isolated  specimen  of  the  Copper 
Beech,  and  in  its  flowering  season  it  clothes  the 
soil  with  a  carpet  of  white.  I  doubt  its  being  able 
to  thrive  under  a  group  of  trees,  except,  perhaps, 
as  a  fringe,  but  where  there  is  a  single  specimen 
nothing  could  do  better.  In  the  pasture  fields  of 
this  neighbourhood  it  is  quite  at  home,  holding  its 
own  amongst  the  herbage,  though,  except  when 
flowering,  it  looks  such  a  frail  delicate  little  plant. 
Here,  too,  the  winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemalis) 
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does  remarkably  well  under  the  Beeches  quite  in 
the  shadiest  parts,  as  the  barer  the  spot  is  from 
other  undergrowth  the  bettor  this  little  gem  suc- 
ceeds and  carpets  the  ground  densely  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  coming  into  flower  before  the  Snow- 
drops and  out-staying  them. — J.  C.  TallacI':, 
Siifolh. 

Daffodils  Ard-Bigh.  and  Countess  of 
Annesley.— To  all  growers  of  Daffodils  I  can 
strongly  recommend  the  above  two  varieties 
either  tor  pots  or  outdoor  culture.  I  have  grown 
them  for  some  time,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  early 
Daffodils,  Ard-Righ  coming  in  with  obvallaiis 
(but  twice  the  size)  and  Countess  of  Annesley  about 
ten  or  twelve  days  later.  I  cut  blooms  of  the 
former  on  February  3.  They  are  a  splendid  pair  : 
Ard-Righ  a  beautiful  yellow,  both  perianth  and 
trumpet,  and  Countess  of  Annesley,  perianth  prim- 
rose and  trumpet  yellow  ;  they  are  both  very  hardy 
and  free-flowering,  producing  from  two  to  three 
flowers  from  a  single  bulb.  They  are  good  seed- 
bearers.  I  have  several  batches  of  young  seedlings 
coming  on  from  seed  that  1  have  saved  from  them. 
— J.  C.  Tonkin,  Isles  of  Scilli/. 


THE  YELLOW  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

The  cultivation  of  this  section  has  been  very  much 
extended  during  the  last  few  years,  probably  be- 
cause the  taste  of  the  general  public  has  inclined 
in  the  direction  of  the  yellow  and  buff  colours 
more  than  in  previous  years.  I  have  taken  con- 
siderable interest  in  them,  not  only  in  raising 
seedlings,  but  also  in  cidtivating  them  out  of  doors 
and  under  glass.  People  want  to  know  of  their 
hardiness,  and  many  complain  that  thev'  are  too 
tender  for  out-of-door  culture.  Others  have  an 
idea  that  the  yellow  Carnation  is  quite  a  new- 
plant  in  England.  The  yellow  Carnation  was  in- 
troduced from  Poland  to  England  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  very  extensively  cultivated. 
It  is  mentioned  by  the  writers  on  gardening  sub- 
jects in  those  periods.  Yellow  and  buff  flowers, 
marked  and  striped  in  various  ways,  were  amongst 
the  plants  cultivated.  John  Gerard  mentions  the 
yellow  Carnation,  but  he  does  not  state  that  the 
flowers  were  other  than  a  pure  yellow  self  colour. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  yellow 
Carnations  were  very  popular.  They  were  grown 
under  the  name  of  Picotees,  but  if  the  modern  de- 
finition of  a  Picotee  was  applied  to  them,  they 
would  need  to  be  classed  as  Carnations,  or  what  in 
modern  parlance  is  termed  fancies.  One  point  in 
their  favoiir  which  all  the  modern  varieties  do  not 
possess  lay  in  the  rich  deep  yellow  colour;  they 
were  yellow,  not  straw-coloured.  The  fringed  edge 
to  the  petals  would  be  a  fault,  and  the  petals  be- 
ing marked  with  lines  and  stripes  of  two  colours 
in  the  most  admired  irregularity  was  another  point 
again  them.  They  were  grown  plentifully  on  the 
Continent,  especially  in  Germany,  at  that  time, 
where,  in  truth,  they  are  still  well  cultivated. 
When  James  Hogg,  of  Paddington,  wrote  his  in- 
teresting treatise  upon  the  Carnation  some  si.xty 
years  ago,  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
yellow  Picotee  and  Carnation.  He  says  they  were 
cultivated  by  royal  and  titled  amateurs,  in- 
cluding the  Empress  Josephine,  who  had  an  ad- 
mirable collection  at  Malmaison,  and  this  leads 
me  to  remark  that  I  am  frequently  asked  by  good 
Carnation  growers  if  I  can  say  when  or  where  the 
variety  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  was  raised.  I 
cannot  say,  but  have  suggested  that  as  Carnations 
were  grown  and  valued  at  Malmaison  in  the  garden 
of  the  Empress  Josephine,  might  it  not  have  been 
raised  there  ?  Our  own  Queen  Charlotte  and  the 
princesses  had  a  superb  collection  of  yellow 
Picotees  at  Frogmore  which  they  obtained  from 
Germany,  and  Hogg  informs  his  readers  that  they 
were  the  delight  of  all  whj  .saw  them.  Hogg  im- 
ported a  fine  lot  of  plants  himself  from  the  south 
of  Germany,  and  described  thirty-six  varieties. 
Many  would  like  to  have  such  colours  now.  There 
were  "chocolate  and  yellow;  pink  and  yellow ; 
sulphur    and    crimson;    buff,    scarlet    and    grey- 


yellow,  purple  and  white;  yellow,  ciimson  and 
chocolate ;  yellow,  slate  and  grey ;  some  with 
scarlet  stripes  upon  lilac  grounds."  They  soon, 
however,  passed  out  of  cultivation,  Hogg  stating 
that  he  could  not  keep  them  alive  many  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  attempt  to  raise 
seedlings  of  this  class  was  in  183rj-5C.  by  a  Mr. 
R.  Smith,  of  Witney,  Oxfordshire.  He  exhibited 
some  of  his  best  flowers  at  a  public  exhibition  in 
1858,  and  won  all  the  leading  prizes.  Writing  in 
18.jS,  Smith  states  that  he  had  been  working  at 
them  for  about  ten  years  previously.  He  crossed  the 
yellow  and  white  ground  varieties  together,  and 
thus  obtained  good  form  in  the  flowers  with  the 
Picotee  edge ;  but  the  alliance  of  a  deep  yellow- 
ground  w-ith  a  pure  white  would,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  give  a  straw-coloured  ground. 
And  as  Smith  succeeded  in  giving  breadth,  sub- 
stance and  form  to  the  petals,  he  also  erred  in 
bringing  out  paler  grounds.  However,  there  is  not, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  any  trace  of  Smith's  seedlings 
left.  At  that  time  a  new  style  of  gardening  caught 
the  popular  fancy,  and  yellow  Calceolarias  took  the 
place  of  yellow  Picotees  and  Carnations,  and  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  nearly  all  the 
English-raised  Picotees  and  Carnations  now  in 
cultivation  owe  their  origin  to  an  excellent  yellow 
kind  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Coventry, 
named  Prince  of  Orange.  It  had  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution, anri  I  still  grow  it  in  my  collection  of 
yellow  ground  varieties.  The  yellow  ground  Car- 
nations have  this  advantage  over  the  others,  that 
most  of  them  flower  rather  later  than  tlie  other 
sections,  and  the  recently  introduced  varieties  aie 
also  of  vigorous  constitution.  They  grow  very 
freely  in  the  open  garden  here  in  the  moderately 
deep  loam,  which  is  enriched  with  decayed  stable 
manure  that  w-e  obtain  from  a  yard  where  peat  lit  ter 
is  used.  I  find  this  material  excellent  for  Carnations 
and  most  border  flowers.  It  has  the  fault  of  some- 
times producing  a  fungoid  growth  amongst  the 
plants;  this  is  a  grave  objection,  but  I  find  it  does 
not  cause  much  damage  when  the  material  is  well 
heated  by  fermentation  in  a  heap  previously.  Leaf- 
mould  and  mortar  rubbish  are  excellent  to  mix 
witli  heavy  clay  soils,  for  when  such  are  well 
prepared  by  frequent  w-orking  they  are  the  best 
for  Carnations,  as  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from 
drought  in  hot,  dry  weather  in  summer,  as  they 
do  in  li.ght,  sandy  soil.  The  plants  also  flower 
more  strongly  and  grow  with  greater  vigour  when 
planted  out  and  established  before  the  winter.  We 
have  many  that  could  not  be  planted  until  Novem- 
ber, both  seedlings  and  named  varieties,  but  they 
seem  as  if  they  w-ould  succeed  very  well;  the 
weather  at  planting  time  was  mild  for  the  season. 
As  a  general  rule,  November  is  too  late  to  plant 
out  Carnations  of  any  kind ;  early  in  October  is 
the  best  time.  We  also  preserve  a  large  number  of 
yellow  ground  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  frames 
during  the  winter.  It  is  necessary  to  grow  them  in 
small  flower-pots,  for  although  no  plant  is  more 
amenable  to  transplantation  in  the  autumn,  the 
roots  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  same  w-ay  in 
the  spring.  As  I  write  these  lines  the  frost  is  in- 
tense, and  when  this  is  the  case  we  are  thankful 
for  a  good  covering  of  snow  to  protect  the  frames 
as  well  as  the  plants  in  the  open  border.  After  a 
spell  of  really  mild  weather  for  the  season,  it  is 
really  trying  to  have  such  frosts  at  the  middle  of 
February.  A  sudden  change  caused  the  ther- 
mometer to  fall,  until  on  Tuesday  night  (Feb.  1(5), 
10°  were  registered  ;  Wednesday  night,  12°;  Thurs- 
day night,  20°,  &c. 

The  raising  of  seedlings  from  yellow  ground  va- 
rieties is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive 
If  seeds  are  saved  from  the  white  ground  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees,  white  ground  varieties  or  self 
colours  will  be  produced,  but  this  likeness  to  the 
parents  will  not  be  the  result  of  seeding^from  yellow 
selfs  or  yellow  ground  varieties.  A  large  number 
will  revert  to  the  original  colour  of  the  primse\al 
parent,  which  w-as  not  yellow,  nor  anything  like 
yellow  ;  many  w-hite  ground  Carnations  and  Pico- 
tees will  be  amongst  them,  also  red  and  rose  selfs. 
One  grower  tried  the  experiment  of  saving  seeds 
from  one  of  the  best  yellow  selfs  ;  he  had  almost 
every  colour  but  yellow  amongst  200    seedlings. 


There  was  one  yellow,  but  it  was  not  worth  grow- 
ing again.  I  do  not  find  this  the  usual  result.  I 
get  about  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  yellow 
ground  flowers,  but  they  may  be  either  flaked  or 
bizarred,  or  marked  with  spots  and  lines  of  colour. 
The  true  yellow  ground  Picotee  with  a  clear  yellow 
colour  and  an  edge  of  red  or  rose  seldom  appears 
in  the  perfect  form.  But  by  saving  from  the  best 
varieties  after  careful  hybridisation,  the  chances 
are  that  a  modicum  of,  say,  five  per  cent,  of  really 
choice  \'arieties  may  be  obtained ;  but  such  a 
wealth  of  beautiful  blooms  of  all  colours  is  pro- 
duced that,  even  if  non-progress  was  made,  the  re- 
sults could  not  be  deemed  unsatisfactory.  In  two 
or  three  w-eeks  the  seeds  should  bcsownto  produce 
the  plants  thatw-ill  bloom  in  1898.  They  ought  to 
be  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  and  be  placed  in  a  hotbed 
to  vegetate.  J.  Douglas. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  MOUNTAIN 
FLOWERS. 
Be AUTi  Fi'L  plants  for  a  rock  garden  may  be  almost 
anything  in  the  shape  of  lowly  vegetation,  on  the 
principle  that  "  all  that  is  fit  is  fine  also," 
and  so  of  course  rockerie.s  themselves  may 
vary  much  in  shape,  size,  position,  and  aspect, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  elevated  and  so  drier,  and 
if  sheltered  sufficiently,  are  also  warmer  than 
the  level  garden  groitnd  around  them.  Very 
often  they  arc  too  dry,  and  too  much  exposed 
to  sun  and  w-ind,  and  then  are  only  suitable  for 
the  most  robust  of  woodland  or  lowland  vege- 
tation. Some  of  the  prettiest  and  most  success- 
ful rock  gardens  I  have  seen  have  been  wholly,  or 
at  least  in  part,  depressed  or  sunken  below  the 
ground  level,  so  that  .sliade  and  moisture  and 
genial  shelter  were  thus  obtained.  Again,  some 
of  the  best  rock  gardens  I  know  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  offer  many  aspects,  and  have 
some  parts  sheltered,  others  fully  exjioscd,  some 
shaded,  sfime  dry  and  sunny,  and  others  again 
damp,  or  actually  sliding  gradually  into  the 
lakes  or  pools  of  water  in  which  aquatics  pure 
and  simple  are  grown. 

A  perfect  rockery  has  so  far  perhaps  never 
been  built,  and  one  can  only  regret  that  it  has 
not  even  been  attempted  in  even  the  best  and 
richest  of  our  public  parks  and  gardens.  Of 
course,  even  if  a  perfect  rock  garden  could  be 
made  to-day,  it  would  to-morrow  w-ant  some  re- 
arrangement and  attention,  or,  as  the  Rev.  C 
WoUey  Dod  once  told  us,  we  must  make  a  new 
rockery,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  one,  every  year. 
In  it  all  positions,  aspects,  and  all  the  main 
geological  formations  would  find  a  place.  We 
should  grow  Lewisia  rediviva  in  a  little  exposed 
and  dry  northern  desert,  and  Ourisia  coccinea 
would  hang  over  the  w-ater  from  its  peaty  bed 
rich  in  humus,  just  as  Miss  M.  North  tells  us 
she  saw  it  luxuriant  in  Soutli  America,  near  the 
region  cf  the  Chilian  Pines  and  Muti.sias. 
Thereon,  in  partial  shade  we  should  find 
flourishing  colonies  of  tlie  Pyrenean  Ramondia, 
purple  and  lilac  and  white  ;  and  from  a  dry  and 
sheltered  nook  Onosnia  taurica  would  hang  out 
its  bee-swarni-like  mass  of  golden  bells.  The 
"  dot-and-carry-one  ■'  sy.steni  of  planting  would 
be  superseded  by  groups  of  many,  if  not  all  the 
exquisite  mountain  flowers  now  know-n,  and 
hereon  oven  Eritrichium  iianum,  that  most 
"  niifl'y  "  of  fairy  Forget-me-nots,  would  at  last 
be  hapjiy  !  In  the  deep,  rich,  boggy  portions 
we  should  see  the  great  fresh  Nelumbiuni-like 
leaves  of  the  "  W'ater  Lily  of  the  shepherds'" 
(Ranunculus  Lyalli),  and  in  limjiid  pools  w-ould 
float  all  the  choicest  of  hardy  ^\'ater  Lilies, 
white  and  cream,  yellow  and  rose  ;  while  the 
fragrance  of  the  Bog  Myrtle  and  of  the  sweet- 
scented   Reed  would  be  borne  on    the    balmy 
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breeze.  It  would  be  an  ideal  spot  for  all  the 
most  exquisite  of  flowers,  would  it  not  >  But, 
alas,  the  milleniiuu  of  floriculture  has  still  to 
come. 

In  such  a  rockei-y  the  rocks  themselves  would 
be  here  of  limestone,  there  of  granite,  now  a 
few  great  blocks  of  old  red  sandstone,  or  of 
shelving  slates  and  shale,  and  we  should  have 
great  beds  of  peat  or  bog-earth,  now  Ijare  and 
dry,  and  heathy,  or  again  wet  and  Sphagnum- 
covered,  and  sliding  down  into  the  very  Water 
Lily  pools  below. 

Of  course  in  a  big  scheme  of  tliis  kind,  we 
should  not  attem])t  to  imitate  Nature  always, 
simply  because  Nature  herself  is  not  always  at 
her  best  !  Could  we  exactly  imitate  her  Ije.st 
conditions,  we  could  not  do  better,  but  Nature 
is  as  a  rule  too  intricate  and  complex  for  us 
to  completely  understand  her  even  in  her  more 
simple  moods.  We  maj'  find  the  same  plants 
thriving  here  in  wet  peat,  there  in  pure  loam, 
on  clay  subsoil,  or  again  in  Sphagnum  beds, 
resting  on  decomposing  granite  below,  and  in  a 
case  like  this  we  may  pretty  safely  assume  that 
soil  or  geological  formation  is  less  essential  than 
some  other  physical  conditions,  and  it  seems 
more  than  probable  that  in  such  cases 
moisture  is  really  the  dominant  condition 
required.  Again  in  the  case  of  ericaceous 
plants  generally,  lime  as  a  factor  must  be 
absent,  and  then  with  ample  moisture  any 
other  soil  suits  almost  equally  well  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  cai'yophyllaceous  plants  never  do 
so  well  as  on  limestone  soils. 

The  sun  or  shade  question  often  resolves  it- 
self into  one  of  drought  r.  moisture,  for  do 
we  not  know  many  plants  that  luxuriate  in 
full  sunshine  in  a  damp  cloudy  climate  that 
absolutely  refuse  to  exist  in  a  more  sunny  land, 
or  garden  even,  unless  shade  is  supplied.  The 
actual  amount  of  moisture  absorbed  and  held 
by  soils  is  largely  dependent  on  their  mechanical 
condition,  good  culture  really  aiding  in  the  ab- 
sorption and  retention  of  moisture. 

A  friend  writing  to  me  on  this  rock-plant-and- 
moisture  question  some  time  ago  said,  "It  is 
quite  true  that  all  plants  will  not  grow  in  a  bog 
garden,  but  more  plants  will  be  happy  in  a 
graduated  bog  than  out  of  it."  By  this,  no 
doubt,  he  meant  to  say  that  if  you  place  the 
plant  so  that  it  may  either  grow  down  to  the 
water  or  recede  to  the  drier  soil  above,  it  will 
soon  make  its  own  selection,  and  so  thrive 
rather  than  dwindle  or  die.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
broad  fact  that  more  plants  die  or  fail  from 
their  having  too  little  moisture  rather  than  from 
their  absorbing  too  much. 

For  many  years  now  I  have  almost  totally 
disregarded  the  advice  of  those  friends  flho  try 
to  persuade  you  to  grow  your  plants  under  the 
conditions  in  which  they  thrive  in  their  own 
gardens  or  in  those  somewhere  else,  or  as  they 
thrive  under  cert.ain  supposed  conditions  in 
Nature.  My  golden  rule  is  to  consult  the  plant 
itself,  and  I  here  adopt  a  system  of  using 
what  I  call  index  plants.  Thus  if  I  wish  to 
grow  any  new  or  rare  plant  of  which  I  know 
absolutely  nothing,  I  not  only  go  to  books 
and  listen  to  practical  advice,  but  I  divide  the 
plant  or  increase  it  if  possible,  and  then  plant 
(iut  the  stock  at  the  best  time  (May  is  perhaps 
the  be.st  month  if  one  only  is  to  be  selected) 
under  diverse  conditions,  viz. ,  one  plant  in  a 
bog,  one  in  a  hot,  dry  border,  one  in  a  deep 
and  shady  one,  witli  more  moisture,  one  again 
may  be  put  in  a  wall  pocket,  and  another 
on  the  Grass  or  beside  a  pond.  This  index 
planting  is  a  sort  of  guessing  at  truth,  but  it  is 
really  not  so  empirical  as  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  since  even  the  Huxleys  and  Tyndalls  of 
science  are    daily   trying   what   Darwin   called 


"fools'  experiments''  of  this  kind,  an  intel- 
lectual game  with  Nature  that  he  himself  dearly 
loved,  as  his  own  works  show.  In  a  word,  I 
am  always  grateful  for  all  the  knowledge  that 
science  can  give,  although  holding  utter  con- 
tempt for  that  kind  of  science  that  cannot  grow 
beans.  Our  experiments  are  not  so  lawless  and 
indiscriminate  as  at  first  sight  they  may  appear, 
for  every  good  gardener  has  a  vast  fund  of  in- 
sight or  inspiration  for  which  even  be  himself 
might  find  it  difficult  to  account  in  any  logical 
way.  An  observant  gardener  is  like  a  poet  ; 
he  is  born  rather  than  made  by  study,  although 
without  Inuch  study  he  could  not  approach 
perfection.  He  is  often  quite  as  much  of  an 
artist  as  a  painter,  and  will  mix  a  compost  for 
one  plant  widely  different  from  that  he  will  mix 
for  another  of  the  same  genus,  or  even  species. 
He  will  indeed  employ  the  most  delicate  and 
exquisite  .sliades  in  soils,  temperatures,  aspects, 
itc,  just  as  the  poet  does  in  woi'ds  or  phases, 
or  the  painter  in  colour  and  tone. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  rock  gardens.  It 
has  been  too  much  the  fashion  or  custom  to 
as.sume  that  because  alpine  or  mountain  plants 
grow  naturally  in  elevated  positions,  say  roughly 
at  2000  feet  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  that 
they  therefore  require  to  be  elevated  on  stony 
mounds  of  earth  when  brought  down  to  our 
gardens.  This  is  a  fundamental  error  that  once 
for  .all  deserves  to  be  swept  out  of  our  minds. 
Every  gardener  who  is  really  successful  in  the 
culture  of  alpine  plants  knows  well  that  many, 
even  if  not  most,  tif  the  mountain  plants  from 
Alps  and  Apennine,  from  Pyrenees  or  Himalaya, 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  Japan,  or 
from  the  glacial  delnis  of  Mount  Cook,  or  from 
the  snowy  Caucasus,  really  thrive  better  in 
sheltered  and  moist  rockeries  below  ground  level, 
or  even  in  artificial  bogs  of  jjeat  or  loam  and 
Sphagnum  than  they  do  on  those  elevated  stony 
deserts  often  miscalled  rockeries  in  our  gardens. 
Apart  from  soils  or  geological  formations  alto- 
gether, I  am  convinced  that  moisture  is  at  least 
one  of  the,  if  not  the  most  important  factor  in 
cultivating  mountain  plants  with  success,  and 
even  moisture  in  the  soil  itself  is  not  even  half 
the  battle,  for  many  plants,  perhaps  most 
mountain  plants,  are  practically  bathed  in  a 
vapour  of  mist  or  shower  or  cloud  for  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  their  existence,  and  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  such  plants  fail  in  lowland 
gardens  is  owing  to  an  uncertain,  i.e.,  fluctuat- 
ing and  much  drier  atmosphere.  This  fact  of 
alpines  being  cloudswept  also  throws  a  vivid 
side-light  on  their  succeeding  so  often  in  bogs 
or  in  Sphagnum  after  having  failed  in  drier 
soils. 

I  believe  M.  Correvon,  of  Geneva,  lately  told 
us  much  as  to  the  difiiculties  he  experiences  in 
the  growth  of  alpines,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we 
owe  our  thanks  for  the  golden  and  jjotent  sug- 
gestion that  many  diflicult  subjects,  almost  im- 
possible to  cultivate  under  ordinary  conditions 
and  soils,  will  succeed  and  thrive  when  planted 
in  living  Sphagnum  or  bog  Moss. 

As  to  the  action  of  Sphagnum  and  formation 
of  peat,  I  may  here  quote  Schimper,  who 
says : — 

Unless  there  were  peat  Mosses,  many  a  bare 
mountain  ridge,  many  a  high  valley  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  and  large  tracts  of  the  northern  plains 
would  present  a  luiiform  watery  flat,  instead  of  a 
covering  of  flowering  plants  or  shady  woods.  For 
just  as  the  Sphagna  suck  up  the  atmospheric  mois- 
ture and  convey  it  to  tlie  earth,  do  they  also  con- 
tribute to  it  by  pumping  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
tufts  formed  by  tliem  the  standing  water  which 
was  their  cradle,  diminish  it  by  promoting  evapora- 
tion, and  finally  by  their  own  detritus,  and  by  that 
of  the  numerous  other  bog  plants  to  which  they 
serve  as  a  support,  remove  it  entirely,  and  thus 


bring  about  tlieir  own  destruction.  Then,  as  soon 
as  the  planl-detrilus  formed  in  this  manner  has 
clev.ated  itself  above  the  surface  water,  it  is  fami- 
liar to  us  by  the  name  of  peat,  becomes  material  for 
fuel  (or  food  for  higher  vegetation),  and  all  Sphag- 
num vegetation  ceases. 

Braithwaite  says  : — 

It  is  by  means  of  the  pendent  branches  and 
cuticle  of  the  stem  that  the  wonderful  hydraulic 
property  of  the  Sphagna  is  maintained,  and  this  is 
readily  seen  if  wo  place  an  uninjured  stem  in  a  glass 
of  water  and  allow  the  top  to  hang  over  the  margin, 
for  the  water  rises  by  this  channel  and  soon  begins 
to  drip  from  the  drooping  end,  until,  like  a  syphon, 
it  has  drawn  off  all  the  contents.  Not  only  do  the 
Sphagna  thus  give  off  water  to  the  atmosphere,  but 
they  can,  on  the  other  hand,  also  absorb  moisture 
from  it  and  transmit  it  downwards  ;  in  this  way  a 
constant  interchange  goes  on  between  the  stagnant 
pools  and  the  atmosphere,  by  which  means  no 
doubt  the  pools  are  prevented  from  becoming 
putrid. 

This  same  bog  Moss  has  enabled  us  to  grow 
the  .so-called  alpine,  or  moisture-loving  Orchids, 
such  as  Odontoglots  and  Masdevallias  of  the 
I>luvial  and  mist-drenched  Andes,  in  our  com- 
paratively dry-as-dust  plant  houses  at  home, 
where  they  are  frequently  during  summer 
scorched  by  sunsliine  and  the  air  is  largely 
robbed  of  its  moisture  by  hot-water  pipes — at 
least  during  the  winter  season.  These  Orchids 
grow  in  dense  and  often  shady  Usnea  and 
Lichen-draped  woods,  high  up  in  the  continual 
mist  or  cloud-zones  of  the  mountains,  and  many 
of  the  most  exquisite  and  lovely  of  all  our  hardy 
mountain  flowers  or  alpines  also  live  continually 
when  at  home  beside  the  stream-washed  or 
Moss-draped  boidders,  or  sheltered  beneath  or 
anu^ng  rocks  high  up  in  a  climate  of  continual 
mist  and  rain.  No  doubt  it  was  some  instinc- 
tive, even  if  not  practical  shimmering,  of  this 
natural  state  of  things  which  caused  my  corre- 
spondent above  referred  to  write  to  me  that 
more  plants  would  be  happy  in  a  bog  garden 
than  as  planted  amongst  dry  rocks  or  stones  on 
higher  ground. 

I  hojje  most  sincerely  that  all  alpine  plant- 
lovers  on  dry,  hot  soils  will  give  M.  Correvou's 
idea  of  living  Sphagnum  Moss  a  fair  trial,  espe- 
cially as  placed  in  such  a  position  as  will  en- 
able it  to  draw  up  a  continual  supply  of  water 
or  moisture  from  below,  and  to  throw  oft'  con- 
tinual aerial  moisture  by  evaporation. 

F.  VV.  B. 


INTERESTING  WILD  FLOWERS. 
To  those  who  know  wild  flowers,  the  article  by 
"  A  Gloucestershire  Parson''  in  The  Garden  of 
Feb.  27  is  interesting.  The  county  of  Suffolk  is 
certainly  favoured  in  its  wild  flowers,  and  pos- 
sesses within  a  comparatively  small  area  many 
that  in  other  parts  of  England  are  more  widely 
distributed  through  several  counties.  The  Broom 
Rape  mentioned  on  pages  183-4  as  parasitic  upon 
I'uoom  and  Furze  also  finds  a  supporting  host  in 
otter  plants,  notably  the  Red  Clover.  I  first  found 
this  plant  in  a  Clover  field.  The  crop  had  been 
cut  and  carried,  and  a  second  growth  was  starting, 
lint  all  over  the  field  were  hundreds  of  brown  spikes 
of  Broom  Rape.  1  have  known  it  appear  in  beds  and 
borders  of  loamy  soil  that  has  been  recently  dug 
from  pasture  land.  I  saw  the  Fritillary  growing 
wild  last  year  for  the  first  time,  and  so  plentiful 
that  it  was  worth  the  walk  of  many  miles  to  see  it. 
"A  Gloucestershire  Parson ''  mentions  the  Sea 
Holly  and  Horned  Poppy  as  being  in  association, 
but  upon  the  Suffolk  coast  we  have  another  pretty 
plant  running  through  the  sand,  carpeting  the 
ground  and  mingling  with  the  Sea  Holly ;  it  is  the  Sea 
Bindweed  (Convolvulus  Soldauella).  Its  flowers 
are  of  a  rosy  colour,  and  in  size  equal  those  of  the 
great  white  kind,  which  is  beautiful,  though  so 
common.    The  Sea  Holly  and  Horned  Poppy  taken 
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i-om  their  sea  breezes  and  sandy  soil  do  not 
"  deAie  to  be  objects  of  interest,"  for  both  plants 
are  grown  well  in  many  inland  gardens  that  have 
light  soils,  and  appear  not  less  luxuriant  or  orna- 
rnental  under  their  altered  conditions  of  life. 
Among  things  that  are  effective  in  winter,  nothing 
in  the%vay  of  hardy  plant  foliage  surpasses  strong, 
large-leaved  tufts  of  the  Horned  Poppy. 

I  have  only  met  with  the  Henbane  twice,  never 
truly  wild,  but  on  both  occasions  under  singular 
circumstances.  In  the  first,  a  lake  had  been 
cleaned  out,  the  mud  deposit  being  wheeled  out 
upon  a  pasture  and  spread  about  when  dry.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  several  large  groups  of  Henbane 
ap^peared  from  that  mud  deposit.  How  the  seed 
came  there  I  cannot  conjecture,  as  the  plant  was 
certainly  non-existent  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream  that  fed  the  lake,  this  having  its  origin  in 
an  adjoining  wood.  In  the  second  case  a  strange 
plant  appeared  in  a  nursery  bed  of  hardy  plants, 
and  was  so  luxuriant  in  leafage  that  I  did  not 
reco:^nise  it,  but,  struck  by  its  apparent  singularity 
and  "distinctiveness,  it  was  suffered  to  remain  till 
'  flowers  appeared,  when  its  identity  «as  esta- 
blished. A.  H. 


GENTIANA  VERNA. 
I  AM  sorry  that  your  corre.spondent  "  Delta 
should  tliiuk  that  I  "  took  him  up  short  "  (vidi: 
page  180),  for  it  is  not  a  pretty  tiling  to  do 
that  under  any  circumstances,  and  least  of  alj 
with  an  old  friend  about  flowers.  But  it  is 
true  that  I  considered  the  letter  he  \yrote  to 
you  a  few  weeks  ago  about  alpine  plants  to  be 
needlessly  discouraging,  and  I  said  so  to  liim  at 
once.  Half  tire  amateurs  in  England  had 
bettor  give  up  the  cultivation  of  alpine  plants 
if  his  ideas  are  correct.  No  better  instance 
could  bo  found  of  his  finding  difficulties  where 
none  need  exist  than  his  reference  to  Gentiana 
verna  in  your  impression  of  Feb.  27.  Gentiana 
verna  "rows  with  the  greatest  possible  ease 
where  ft  is  treated  as  it  likes  to  be,  and  no 
doubt  will  not  grow  at  all  where  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  That  is  the  sum  total  of  the  matter. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Burbidge  is  right  when  he  says 
"  it  is  a  great  lover  of  undergroinid  moisture," 
and  this'gives  the  reason  wliy  "Delta''  fails 
with  it  so  much.  His  garden,  interesting  as 
it  is  in  so  many  ways,  is  still  a  very  hot  one  in 
summer.  I  never  should  have  expected  Genti- 
ana verna  would  do  well  in  it  unless  some  very 
special  means  were  taken  to  prevent  its  being 
dried  up.  But  there  are  innumerable  gardens 
to  which  this  does  not  apply.  It  does  not 
apply  to  mine,  hot  though  it  is,  for  the  atmo- 
sphere is  laden  with  moisture,  and  thus  compen- 
sation is  foimd.  I  am  not  nearly  so  sure  as 
Mr.  Leonard  is  that  this  Gentian  is  a  great 
lover  of  chalk  when  it  is  under  cultivati(Ui.  I 
have  been  experimenting  about  it  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  as  yet  I  can  see  no  very  great  differ- 


and  refers  us  to  moist  meadows.  Mr.  Leonard  ^  of  the  prettiest  of  all  Lilies,  and  I  should 
may  Iiave  made  a  discovery,  but  I  do  not  think  be  really  quite  grieved  if  I  thought  it  unnian- 
it  is  at  all  certain.  ageable. 

For  me  it  is  enough  to  know  that,  given  only  "  Delta  "  must  pardon  nie  for  saying  that  on 
a  bright  clear  atmosphere  overhead  and  plenty  one  important  point  I  think  tliere  is  S(jnie  con- 
of  good  peat  for  it  to  grow  in,  which  is  mixed  fusion  iu  his  remarks.  In  one  place  he  argues 
with  a  little  .sand  and  burnt  earth,  Gentiana  that  a  plant  must  like  this  or  tliat  because  it  is 
verna  is  as  ceiiain  as  anything  can  be  to  do  found  under  certain  conditions  in  some  native 
well  and  to  give  no  trouble  at  all.  I  put  a  habitat.  In  another  place  he  writes:  "I  am 
great  emphasis  on  a  large  proportion  of  peat  sure  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  learned 
being  used.  It  never  will  be  happy  where  the  concerning  the  cultivation  of  many  of  our  hardy 
soil  burns  and  dries  up.  I  was,  ocldly  enough,  plants,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  the  more 
as  this  (juestion  has  turned  up  just  now,  engaged  we  note  it  at  the  adaptive  power  of  many 
for  some  little  time  yesterday  in  tearing  to  plants."  But  if  so,  what  does  it  matter  if 
pieces  some  large  clumps  of  Gentiana  verna  the  kind  of  soil  which  Backhouse  iirescribes 
and  planting  them  out.  I  sacrificed  the  bios-  for  Lilium  Kranieri  is  not  at  all  that  which 
som  this  year  so  that  the  little  plants  may  be-  it  meets  with  in  Japan  !  It  is  ju.st  because 
come  established  before  the  hot  weather  sets  in.  1  do  believe  most  thoroughly  in  the  adap- 
But  when  one  clump  will  tear  up  into  a  dozen  tive  power  of  plants  that,  if  any  one  of  them  is 
or  more  individualities,  it  cannot  be  said  that    happy  in  my  hands,   I  ask   no  more  questions 

about  it,  and  1  leave  the  native 
habitats  to  themselves.  And  I 
often  find  that  there  is  a  strange 
contiariety  between  what  I  may 
have  expected  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  what  I  find  to  do 
best  in  the  end.  Of  course,  the 
plant  is  quite  tiue  to  its  own 
nature  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that  ;  but  one  cannot  servilely 
copy  the  complexities  that  went 
originally  to  make  up  the  sum 
total  of  its  surroundings,  and  it 
may  find  something  very  much 
indeed  to  its  liking  which  does 
not  appear  at  all  to  the  eye. 

I  see  nothing  in  "Delta's" 
reference  to  Japan  which  serves 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  throw 
discredit  on  Messrs.  Back- 
liouse's  advice  with  regard  to 
Lilium  Kranieri.  One  thing 
more  and  1  have  done.  I  wish 
"Delta"'  would  give  his  name 
and  address  in  full.  The  for- 
mer would  not  detract  from  the 
merit  of  his  observations  ;  in- 
deed, far  from  it ;  and  tlie  latter 
might  be  decidedly  of  great  use 
to  many  persons,  as  pointing 
i.iut  the  latitude  and  longitude 
under  which  lie  lives.  I  am 
sure  this  is  of  importance  wher- 
ever cultural  reconiiuendatious 
are  given.  —  H.  Ew  bank,  l>t. 
Jiilni'n,  Itvde,  Isle  of  IViqhf, 
Ftb.  27. 

All  lovers  of  rp.ally  good 

rock  plants  will  bo  intcrei-ttd 
in  reading  the  remarks  of  "  Delta" 
in  The  Garden  for  February  27. 
the  case  I  A'ery  few,  according  to  my  observations,  can  get 
on  with  Gentiana  verna.  AVhen  residing  in  North 
Hants,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  hot,  dry  sandy  nature, 
I  found  great  difficulty  for  several  years  in  grow- 
ing Gentiana  verna,  Dlanthiis  neglectus,  I3ryas 
octopetala,  and  a  few  other  things  satisfactorily. 
After  this,  I  made  a  small  rockery  facing  north- 
east. Although  only  small,  I  grew  a  large  nrmber 
of  plants  on  it.  AVhen  making  this  I  made  a  por- 
tion with  limestone,  another  with  princiiially  peat, 
a  third  with  poor  gravelly  soil  with  brick  broken 
small,  a  fourth  witii  loam,  &c.,  and  when  planting 
I  selected  the  soil  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  plants.  Although  jirevious  to  this  I  had 
tried  several  plants  of  this  Gentian  in  other 
places,  I  resolved  to  obtain  three  good  plants 
from  a  reliable  source  ;  these  I  planted  in  the  por- 
tion composed  of  limestone,  choosing  positions 
where  the  water  would  run  down  at  the  back  of 


Eulal'a  zebriua  iu  tlcnvcr  in  the  latL'  Mr.  Tapliu's  garden  at 
Maywood,  New  Jersey.     (bVr  description  see  p.  237.) 

it  docs  not  feci  at  home,  and  this  was 
with  Gentiana  verna  in  my  hanils.  I  advise 
"  Delta  "  to  leave  it  alone  in  his  hot  and  very 
often  ])arched-up  locality,  but  he  .should  abstain 
from  telling  others  to  do  the  same.  There  is 
no  reason  for  it  in  many  other  places.  With 
regard  to  Lilium  Kranieri  and  my  injunc- 
tion regarding  it,  I  can  only  s  ly  that  I  got  my 
wrinkle  from  Messrs.  Backhouse's  catalogue  (p. 
29).  I  acted  upon  it  iu  the  autumn  of  1800 
and  with  good  results,  as  was  shown  in  the 
following  summer.  So  satisfied  was  I  that  this 
method  was  right,  that  last  autumn  I  purchased 
several  more  bulbs  of  the  same  sort,  and  they 
have  been  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  Of 
course,  it  is  too  early  for  them  to  ajipear  above 
ground  at  present,  but  I  shall  bo  much  disap- 
pointed if  there  is  any  failure  with  them. 
I  feel  grateful  to  Messrs.  Backhouse  for  their   the  plants  without  running  over  them,   thereby 


ence  in  the  results  between  the  presence  and 
the  absence  of  lime,  nor  do  I  find  that  the 
point  is  insisted  on  by  any  authority  I  have 
c<msulted  about  the  matter.  In  "Alpine  Plants" 
the  word  runs  thus  :  "  A  few  things  are  essen- 
tial to  success  in  its  cultivation  and  they  are  far 
from  difficult  to  secure.  These  are  a  good  deep 
sandy  loam  on  a  level  spot  on  rock  work,  per- 
fect drainage,  abundance  of  water  during  the 
warm  and  dry  months,  and  perfect  exposure  to 
the  sun."  To  .all  of  this  I  .say, amen.  M.  Froebel 
prescribes  sandy  loam.  Herr  Max  Kolb,  who 
must  know  what  he  is  writing  about,  tells  us 
on  page  83  of  his  work  on  alpine  plants  that  it 
thrives  in  pastures  of  the  Alps  in  peat  and  clay. 
M.  Bouvier  speaks  of  alpine  pastures,  and  to 
quote  only  one  more  writer  on  this  head. 
Miller,  in  his  "  Gardeners' Dictionary,"  and  in 
his  cultural  advice,  is  silent  altogether  about  lime  '  little  cultural  uote,  for  I  hold  this  to  be  one  '  keeping  them  moist.    After  they  were  planted  (or 
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in  fact,  while  plantiiif>;)  I  put  ill  some  flat  pieces 
of  limestone  on  the  top  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 
During  the  summer  I  always  kept  this  rockery 
wet  by  continual  watering  in  dry  weather.  In 
this  position  this  lovely  Gentian  grew  beautifully. 
I  well  remember  counting  the  flowers,  which 
numbered  from  forty  to  fifty  open  at  one  time  on  a 
plant.  I  never  disturbed  these  plants,  but  let  them 
grow  as  they  pleased.  After  frost,  I  always  pressed 
the  stones  round  them  into  the  ground  to  make  all 
solid.  I  believe  one  of  the  chief  things  to  obtain 
success  with  this  and  many  other  Gentians  is  to 
grow  them  in  firm  soil.— J.  (.'.,  Forde  Abbey. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Applet  from  Tasmania.— The  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  have  arranged  that  tlieii-  steamers 
shall  make  twelve  visits  to  Hohart,  Tasmania,  for  the 
purpose  of  hringiu?  to  England  a  consignment  of 
2-10,000  bushels  of  Apples.  The  first  lot  has  been 
despatched,  aud  will  arrive  iu  London  towards  the  end 
of  the  present  month.  The  fruit  is  packed  in  cool 
chambers  during  the  voyage- 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — An  earnest 
effort  is  about  to  be  made  in  Kingston  to  do  some- 
thing in  aid  of  the  Orphan  Fund.  In  response  to 
a  circular  sent  out,  about  twenty-five  gardeners 
attended  a  meeting  held  in  the  Albany  HaD.  Mr. 
Burrell,  of  Claremont,  was  chairman  and  Mr.  A. 
Dean  acted  as  secretary.  It  was  unanimously  re- 
solved to  promote  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  fund 
shortly  after  Easter,  and  a  sub-committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  arrangements. 

The  new  fruit  and  vegetable  maiket.— It 

is  expected  that  in  about  three  weeks  the  new 
fruit  and  vegetable  market  at  the  corner  of 
Charterhouse  and  Farringdon  Street  will  be  opened 
for  business.  The  new  market  will  be  a  structure 
of  a  light  character  with  glass  roofing,  after  the 
style  of  Covent  Garden,  and  will  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  railway  communication  with 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  extensive 
substructure  having  been  let  for  a  term  to  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  whose  lines  pass  through 
it.  Under  the  Act  of  Parliament  authorising  its 
construction,  Farringdon  Market  will  be  finally 
closed  on  the  day  the  new  market  is  opened,  and 
the  site  disposed  of. 

The  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. — Altera- 
tions are  not  always  improvements,  but  those  re- 
cently made  in  the  herbaceous  department  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  are  very  decided  improve- 
ments indeed,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
giving  the  visitors  better  facilities  for  studying 
the  collections.  The  path  running  through  the 
centre,  and  which  at  the  top  bore  off  at  right 
angles  to  a  narrow  opening,  has  been  carried 
right  through  to  the  Cumberland  walk,  so  that 
visitors  from  that  direction  can  get  easily  into  the 
herbaceous  ground.  A  walk  has  also  been  carried 
through  the  wall  about  the  centre  of  the  grounds, 
and  this  leads  by  steps  into  the  rockery  at  that 
point.  This  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  visitors 
from  the  rockery  to  the  herbaceous  ground  or  rice 
V  rsa,  and  save  much  time  and  trouble. 

Hypericum  Moserianum. — Having  had  no 
experience  of  this  plant,  which  I  have  never  yet 
seen  mentioned  in  catalogues,  I  cannot  speak  about 
its  hardiness  ;  but  when  "  A.  D.  W."  says,  on  page 
194,  that  it  is  proved  by  its  parentage,  I  may  re- 
mark that  neither  H.  calycinum  nor  H.  patulum, 
which  are  its  reputed  parents,  is  hardy  in  my  gar- 
den in  Cheshire.  I  know  that  H.  calycinum  is 
included  in  catalogues  of  native  plants,  and  that 
it  thrives  in  several  places  in  England  and  espe- 
cially in  Ireland,  where  it  has  established  itself  as 
a  wild  plant,  but  being  a  native  of  the  Levant,  it 
belongs  to  a  warmer  climate  than  ours,  and  with 
me  is  always  cut  to  the  ground  by  a  temperature 
below  5°  Fahr.,  and  though  it  generally  struggles 
into  life  again,  it  is  crippled  for  the  next  season. 
H.  patulum  is  far  less  hardy,  being  killed  to  the 
ground  by  a  temperature  of  about  15°,  and  I  am 


obliged  to  keep  cuttings  or  seedlings  in  a  frame 
every  winter,  or  I  lose  it.  H.  oblongifolium  I  find 
the  "best  and  hardiest  of  these  large-flowered  St. 
John's  Worts.  I  have  had  it  for  ten  years  and  it 
has  never  yet  been  cut  down.  The  severe  frost  of 
February  ought  to  have  tested  the  hardiness  of  H. 
Moserianum.— C.WOLLEY  DoD,  Biarritz. 

The  Glory  of  the  Snow.— For  greenhouse 
work  in  early  spring  the  Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chiono- 
doxa)  quite' eclipses  the  old  Siberian  Squill,  over 
which  it  has  at  least  two  advantages — the  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  brighter  and  more  attractive,  and 
success  is  more  certain.  The  trouble  with  the 
Squill,  even  with  extra  large  bulbs,  is  that  the 
flowers  never  come  together.  It  simply  refuses  to 
force  well.  It  is  altogether  different  with  the 
Chionodoxa.  C.  Lucilite,  sardensis,  and  gigantea 
have  all  been  tried,  and  although  the  sardensis 
flowers  are  much  the  smallest,  the  colour  is  more  in- 
tense with  little  or  no  white  in  the  centre.  Home- 
grown bulbs  are  of  course  best  for  forcing ;  they  are 
more  certain,  and  one  has  not  the  disappointment 
of  seeing  half  the  pot  full  of  Scilla  bifolia,  which 
seems  to  be  found  mixed  with  the  Chionodoxa,  the 
bulbs  of  which  are  very  similar. — K. 

The  Lenten  If,oseB.— The  cutting  easterly 
winds  of  the  last  few  days  have  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  Lenten  Roses  (Helleborus  orientalis)  in 
the  London  district.  Here  the  blooms  were  well 
forward,  and  a  week  ago  were  a  perfect  picture. 
They  are  now,  however,  cut  to  pieces  and  lost  for 
this  year  at  least.  Unless  grown  in  sheltered  spots 
it  is  almost  useless  to  trouble  about  this  section  in 
the  south  at  least,  and  in  gardens  that  are  swept 
by  these  east  winds.  They  should,  if  grown  at  all, 
be  planted  in  the  coldest  and  shadiest  position  in 
the  garden,  by  wliich  means  the  flowers  may  be 
kept  back  until  towards  the  middle  or  end  of 
March  instead  of,  as  with  us,  towards  the  end 
of  February.  H.  colchicus  and  its  numerous 
varieties  are  the  best  to  grow.  They  flower  much 
later,  and  may  be  grown  with  safety  on  the  rockery, 
where  they  always  attiact  attention  in  late  spring. 

Rats  destroying  Bamboos. — For  several 
months  we  have  been  troubled  with  rats  in  our 
Bamboo  plantation.  They  have  destroyed  many 
hundreds  of  canes.  The  rats  have  shown  their 
partiality  for  two  kinds  only,  viz.,  Bambusa  Simoni 
and  Bambusa  Metake.  The  reason  of  tliis  is,  I 
think,  that  they  contain  more  saccharine  matter  in 
their  stems  than  the  following  kinds,  which  are 
growing  with  them  on  a  small  island  of  about  half 
an  acre,  which  is  devoted  to  them:  Bambusa  aurea, 
B,  nigra,  B.  Mazelli,  B.  edulis,  B.  mitis  viridis, 
B.  viridi-glaucescens,  Phyllostachys  bambusifolia, 
Thamnocalamus  Falconer!  (syns.,  Bambusa  gracilis 
and  Arundinaria  falcata),  and  Bambusa  palmata. 
None  of  these  have  been  touched,  although  the 
canes  of  some  of  them  are  much  softer  than  those 
eaten.  Water-fowl  and  pheasants  prevent  us  using 
poison  to  destroy  the  rats.— W.  0.,  Fota. 

Cerasus  Watereri. — I  send  you  some  sprays  of 
this  Cherry  which  I  find  invaluable  for  slow  forc- 
ing where'  a  mass  of  flowers  is  required  for  any 
special  purpose.  For  ordinary  cutting  it  is  not  so 
valuable  as  many  hardy  shrubs  on  account  of  the 
flowers  fading  quickly,  especially  when  hard 
forced.  C.  Watereri  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
list  of  double  Cherries.  It  forces  very  freely,  the 
lovely  tinted  blush  or  pink  flowers  being  larger  than 
those  of  the  old  forms.  The  flowers  sent  have 
been  open  ten  days  in  a  cold  Peach  house,  thus 
showing  their  long-lasting  properties.  To  get 
these  plants  to  force  freely  year  after  year,  it  is 
necessary  to  harden  off  the  new  growth  after 
flowering,  as,  like  all  the  Cherry  tiibe,  it  is  an 
early  tree  to  mature  its  buds.  When  turned  out  of 
the  "house  after  flowering  the  tender  shoots  are 
often  injured  by  cold  cutting  winds,  and  the  plant 
has  to  make  a  second  growth  that  is  often  weak 
and  useless  for  forcing.  It  well  repays  a.  little  at- 
tention after  blooming  by  keeping  it  in  a  cold 
house  to  mature  the  new  growth.— G.  Wythes. 

Turnip  Extra  Early  Milan.— We  have,  ac- 
cording to  your  correspondent  "  S.  H."  (p.  218),  in 
the  above  a  truly  good  variety,  as  far  as  earliness  is 


concerned,  but  for  quality  it  is  one  of  the  worst— 
at  least  such  is  my  experience.  "  S.  H."  says  the 
flesh  is  white,  solid  and  keeps  good  for  a  long  time. 
If  not  used  when  small,  the  flesh,  I  find,  becomes 
very  bitter,  and  in  a  cooked  state  goes  dark  and 
watery.  As  an  early  variety,  a  few  rows  should  be 
sown.  The  Snowball  should  be  sown  at  the  same 
time,  as  in  the  latter  we  have  good  properties, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Veitch's  Red  Globe. 
I  depend  principally  on  the  above  two,  with  Chirk 
Castle  for  winter,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
are  any  better  for  general  purposes.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  to  be  gained,  unless  the  weather 
should  prove  very  fine  and  mild,  by  sowing  in  the 
open  early,  as  usually  the  first  lot  runs  to  seed. 
Turnips,  like  many  other  vegetables,  require  to  be 
grown  quickly  and  on  rich  land,  otherwise  the 
bulbs  soon  become  stringy  and  soft.— H.  Makk- 
HAM,  MereiroHh  Castle. 

Sparmannia  africana. — It  is  now  about  100 
years  since  this  plant  was  first  seen  in  Europe.  It 
was  at  that  time,  and  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  collectors  sent  from  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew 
that  the  floral  treasures  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
were  being  rapidly  introduced  to  England.  This 
species  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  oldest  of  greenhouse 
plants  in  cultivation.  Easily  grown,  and  if  properly 
treated  very  free-flowering,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  conservatory  plants 
flowering  at  this  season.  The  flowers  are  borne  at 
the  apex  of  last  year's  growths  in  large  heads  or 
umbels,  which  stand  well  above  the  foliage  on  a 
stout,  erect  scape.  The  terminal  flowers  open  first 
and  are  almost  erect,  but  the  lower  ones  being 
pendent  give  a  very  graceful  appearance  to  the  in- 
florescence. Each  flower  is  a  little  over  an  inch  in 
diameter,  pure  white,  but  enlivened  by  a  large  and 
conspicuous  cluster  of  stamens  in  the  centre.  In 
order  to  get  this  plant  to  flower  freely,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ripen  it  oft'  thoroughly  in  the  autumn,  and 
it  may  at  that  time  be  placed  out  of  doors  with 
advantage.  It  blooms  better,  too,  if  somewhat 
stinted  for  root  room. 

Helleborus  niger  i:  angustifolius.— An- 
gistifolius  and  latifolius  are  both  old  names  of 
Sweet,  but  no  one  now  knows  to  what  particular 
varieties  these  names  were  applied  by  him,  since  he 
gave  neither  descriptions  nor  figures  in  conr>ection 
with  them.  It  is  an  error  to  apply  the  name  an- 
gustifolius to  St.  Brigid's  var.  of  Helleborus  niger, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  what  is  known  as  the  Man- 
chester variety,  which  is  now  considered  by  many 
growers  quite  distinct.  The  name  angustifolius  was 
applied  by  the  late  Mr.  McNab,  of  Edinburgh,  to  a 
dark-leaved  Helleborus  niger  withaspeckledleaf  and 
flower-stalks,  as  grown  by  the  late  Miss  F.  T.  Hope, 
and  this  variety  has  certainly  narrower  leaflets 
than  most  other  kinds.  The  Helleborus  niger  an- 
gustifolius of  McNab  is  a  distinct  plant,  very  like 
those  imported  from  Italy,  and  it  has  been  more 
recently  sold  as  scoticus  and  intermedins  in  the 
northern  nurseries.  Some  years  ago  I  visited  Miss 
Hope's  garden  and  there  saw  a  large  plant  of  this 
variety  and  a  few  of  H.  maximus  (=  H.  altifolius), 
and  these  were  the  only  two  vars.  of  Christmas 
Roses  in  the  jilace.— F.  'VV.  B. 

At  Straffan.— Despite  the  cruel  frosts  of 
March  the  Snowdrops  at  Strafl:'an  are  to-day 
(March  7)  very  fair  and  lovely  under  the  spreading 
Limes.  They  have  long  been  there,  and  having 
seeded,  are  very  variable.  G.  Elwesi  and  G.  Fosteri 
are  here  very  fine  on  the  flower  borders,  and  there 
is  a  bed  of  'iris  reticulata  that  has  gone  through 
16°  of  frost,  and  is  still  beautiful.  Iris  reticulata 
major  of  Max  Leichtlin  is  beside  the  type  much 
more  stately,  and  perhaps  a  shade  deeper  in  colour, 
and  the  wi'ne-coloured  I.  reticulata  Krelagei  also 
does  well  here.  In  the  houses  all  things  are  cosy 
and  well  cared  for,  but  the  floral  gem  amongst  the 
Orchids  was  a  little  past  its  best.  Ccelogyne  ciis- 
tata  is  always  lovely  when  well  grown,  but  a  plant 
here  of  the  Lemoniana  variety  at  its  best  bore  sixty- 
three  spikes,  many  having  eight,  and  two  spikes 
had  nine  flowers.  Cymbidium  eburneum  Dayanum. 
with  ten  spikes  and  leaves  as  green  as  rushes,  will 
also  be  a  picture  in  a  few  days,  and  I  should  par- 
ticularly like  Mr.  Gower  to  see  a  plant  of  the  not 
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too  common  Diynaria  (Polypodium)  diversifolia, 
whicli  is  just  now  in  perfect  condition,  6  feet 
through,  and  tlie  longest  fertile  fronds  are  5  feet 
in  length.  When  speaking  of  Snowdrops  I  onght 
to  have  alluded  to  the  Snowdrop  of  Straflfan, 
about  which  experts  differ,  some  calling  it  G. 
caucasicus,  and  others  G.  nivalis  grandis.  It  is 
both  bold  and  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  early 
spring  sights  at  Straffan  is  to  see  it  at  its  best.  At 
Straffan,  despite  a  severe  climate,  even  outdoor 
flowers  encircle  the  whole  year. — F.  W.  B. 

Rhododendron  scabrifolium.— Of  the  thirty- 
four  new  species  of  Rhododendron  recently  dis- 
covered by  the  missionary  Delavay  in  Western 
China,  this  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  that  has 
flowered  in  Europe  up  to  the  present,  although 
numerous  others  from  the  same  district  are  in 
cultivation  both  in  this  country  and  in  France.  R. 
scabrifolium  was  found  on  tlie  mountains  in  the 
province  of  Yunnan  at  an  altitude  of  about  8000 
feet.  A  year  ago  it  was  figured  in  the  Bota7iical 
Maqazine  from  one  of  several  plants  in  cultivation 
at  Kew.  These  had  been  obtained  from  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  at  Paris,  to  which  establishment  Delavay 
had  sent  his  seeds.  In  a  young  state  it  is  of  tall, 
sparse  growth,  a  character  which  detracts  from  its 
value  as  a  garden  plant,  but  which  doubtless  can 
be  corrected  by  careful  stopping  and  training  when 
small.  Both  the  leaves  and  young  branches  are 
hairy,  the  leaves  being  2  inches  to  3  inches  long  and 
broadly  lanceolate.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  a 
cluster  of  several  heads  at  the  apex  of  the  growth  ; 
they  are  pure  white  and  much  flatter  than  is 
usually  seen  in  this  genus.  The  corolla  is  \\ 
inches  across,  and  is  divided  into  five  rounded, 
oblong  lobes.  The  species  is  quite  di.stinct  from 
any  other  in  cultivation,  and  the  fact  of  its  flower- 
ing so  soon  from  seed  says  much  in  its  favour.  As 
frequently  occurs  with  new  plants  that  have 
flowered  for  the  first  time  under  cultivation  and 
been  immediately  figured,  the  plate  above  men- 
tioned does  not  show  the  full  beauty  of  the  plant. 
A  specimen  in  flower  now  at  Kew  proves  it  to  have 
greatly  improved  under  cultivation,  and  to  be  a 
really  pretty  species. 
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MISS  NORTH'S  TRAVELS.* 
Miss  Nokth  was  born  at  Hastings  in   1830,  and 
died  at  Alderley,  Gloucestershire, "in  August.  1890, 
and  she  is  known  to  the  world  as  the  painter  and 
donor  of  some  hundreds  of  sketches  of  the  worlds 
vegetation,    now    to   be   seen   in  the   "  Marianne 
North  "  gallery  at   Kew.     During  her  lifetime  she 
visited  most  parts  of  the  world  in  search  of  the 
subjects  she  best  loved,  and  the  gallery  at  Kew, 
which   she   presented   to    the   nation,    and    these 
volumes  are  perhaps  her  best  memorials  or  monu- 
ment.    The   collection    of  plant   pictures  at  Kew 
represents  Miss  North's  public  work,  and  as  such 
it  serves  to  emphasise  her  energy  and  also  tD  mark 
her  liberality  and  public  spirit     Her  sister,  Mrs. 
John  Addington  Symonds.  who  edits  these  "  Recol- 
lections," is  careful  to  tell  us  frankly  that  Miss  North 
was  '^  intolerant  of  rules  in  all  things   (except  per- 
haps in  music),  exceedingly  and  scornfully  sceptical 
as  to  rules  in  art,  for  instance,  the  laws  of  compo- 
sition in  painting.     She  painted,  as  a  clever  child 
would,  everything  she  thought  beautiful  in  Nature, 
and  had  scarcely  ever  any  artistic  teaching.     In 
music  it  was  different,  and  there,  I  think,  he"r  real 
genius  lay."     No  doubt  this  is  the  truth,  and  all 
artists,  or  those  who  know  what  the  best  art  really  is, 
have  regretted  the  total  lack  of  many  of  the  best 
qualities  of  art  as  shown  in  the  sketches  at   Kew. 
These  drawings   are   often    marvellously   like   the 
things  represented,  and  yet  they  are  highlV-coloured 
diagrams  rather  than  pictures  of  tropical' fruits  and 
flowers,  and  as  Mrs.  Svmonds,  the  editress,  says, 


no  doubt  her  sister  did  lack  much  that  only  good 
teaching  and  careful  study  of  technique  can  give 
even  to  those  naturally  possessed  with  a  love  of 
painting. 

Her  love  of  travel  led  her  into  many  lands,  in- 
cluding Egvpt  and  Syria.  One  of  her  first  journeys 
was  to  Canada  and  the  United  States;  then  she  re- 
velled in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  her  appetite  for 
which  paradise  had  been  whetted  by  a  perusal  of 
Kingsley's  "  At  Last."  Then  the  gardens  and 
forests  of  Jamaica  delighted  her  with  their  wealth 
of  tropical  fruits  and  flowers— Bananas  and  Bam- 
boos, Sugar  Cane  and  Mangoes,  tangles  of  snowy- 
white  Cherokee  Roses,  and  intertwined  jungle  of 
Orchids  and  Ferns.  She  noted  the  apparent  wild- 
ness  of  Phajus  grandifolius  and  a  sweet-scented 
Garland  Flower  or  Hcdyehium  in  this  lovely  isle  of 
beauty.  In  1872,  after  a  short  stay  in  London,  she 
again  set  sail  for  Brazil,  and  here,  also  at  Bahia 
as  at  Rio,  she  scarcely  seems  to  have  known  which 
most  to  admire,  whether  the  forest  wildings  or  the 
luxuriant  garden  flowers  as  naturalised  from  other 
lands.  She  especially  noted  the  delicious  Frangi- 
pani,  Bougainvillea,  the  Cassias  and  Erythrinas, 
and  those  most  graceful  of  all  tropical  Irids,  the 
Maricas,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  young  flowering 
plants  npspringing  from  the  pendent  apices  of  their 
old  flowering  stems. 

In  the  highlands  of  Brazil  sheespecially  delighted, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  profusion  and  variety  of 
flowers. 

One  had  always  been  told  that  flowers  were  rare  iu 
tills  forest  scenery,  but  I  found  a  great  many,  and 
some  of  them  most  contradictory  ones.  There  was  a 
coarse  Marigold-looking  bloom  with  the  sweetest 
scent  of  Vanilla,  and  a  large  purple-bell  Bignonia 
creeper  with  the  strougest  smell  of  Garlic.  A  lovely 
velvet-leaved  Iponiiea  with  large  white  blossom  and 
dark  eye,  and  a  perfectly  exquisite  rose-coloured  Big- 
nonia bush  were  very  common.  Large-leaved  Dra- 
caenas were  also  in  flower,  mingled  \vith  feathery  Fern 
trees.  There  were  banks  of  solid  greenery  formed  by 
creeping  Bamboos,  as  smooth  as  if  they  had  been 
shaved,  with  Thuubergias,  and  Convolvulus  and  Abu- 
tilon  spaugliug  them  with  colour  Over  all  the  grand 
wreaths  of  Taquara  Bamboo  and  festoons  of  lianes, 
with  Orchids  and  Bromeliads,  Lichens  and  Lycopo- 
diums  on  every  branch. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1875,  Miss  North  again  left 
the  frost  and  snow  of  England  for  Madeira  and 
Teneriffe.  At  Puerto  di  Arotavo  she  had  a  room 
in  the  house  of  a  friend  "on  the  roof,"  with  a 
separate  staircase  down  to  the  exquisite  garden 
below.  Near  sea-level  were  the  Palms,  the  grace- 
ful Bamboos  and  the  gigantic-leaved  Caladium 
esculentum,  but  in  this  garden  the  collection  of 
flowers  was  well  nigh  unique.     Here  were — 


*  Recollections  of  a  Happy  Life."  being  the  Auto- 
biography of  Marianne  North.  Edited  by  her  sister, 
Mrs.  John  Addington  Symonds.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp. 
68S,  with  three  portraits.  Loudon  and  New  York  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.    1892. 


Myrtle  trees  10  feet  or  \i  feet  high,  Bougainvilleas 
runuing  up  Cypress  trees  (Mrs.  S.  used  to  complain 
of  their  untidiness)  great  white  laucifohum  Lilies  (or 
sometlmig  like  them)  growing  high  as  myself.  The 
ground  was  white  with  fallen  Orange  and  Lemon 
petals,  and  the  huge  white  Cherokee  Roses  covered 
a  great  arbour  and  tool-house  with  their  magnificent 
flowers.  I  never  smelt  Roses  so  sweet  as  those  in 
that  garden.  Over  all  peeped  the  snowy  point  of  the 
Peak^  at  sunrise  and  sunset  most  gorgeous,  but  even 
more  dazzling  in  the  moonlight.  From  the  garden  I 
could  stroll  up  some  wild  hills  of  lata,  where  Mr.  S. 
had  allowed  the  natural  vegetation  of  the  islaud  to 
have  all  its  own  way.  Magnificent  Aloes,  Cacti, 
Euphorbias.  Arums,  Cinerarias,  Sedunis,  Heaths  and 
other  peculiar-  plants  were  to  be  seen  in  their  fullest 
beauty.  Eucalyptus  trees  had  heeu  planted  on  the 
top.  and  were  doing  well,  with  then'  bark  hanging  in 
rags  and  tatters  about  them.  I  scarcely  ever  went  out 
without  finding  some  new  wonder  to  paint,  lived  a  life 
of  the  most  perfect  peace  and  happiness,  and  got 
strength  every  day  with  my  kind  friends.  Amongst 
the  ironstone  "roclis  near  Cata  Branca  grew  the  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  plants,  Orchids,  Vellozias,  Gum 
trees,  Gesneras  and  many  others,  perhaps  as  yet  un- 
named. The  lovely  Macrosiphonia  longifolia  (No.  67 
at  Kew)  is  like  a  gigantic  white  Primrose  made  of 
rice  paper,  and  has  a  throat  3  inches  long.  It  was 
borne  on  a  slender  stalk,  and  had  had  leaves  like 
white  plush  or  velveteen  and  a  most  delicious  scent 
like  that  of  Cloves.  There  was  there  also  a  gorgeous 
Orange  Thistle  with  velvety  purple  leaves. 

Miss  North's  next  journey  was  to  Japan  {via  the 
United  States),  where  she  admired  the  long-spiked 


Wistarias  and  the  quaint  old  Pines,  the  Chrysan- 
themums, and  the  fantastic  little  gardens  near  the 
neat  and  clean  toy-like  houses.  In  the  valley  of 
Mimbo  famous  for  its  Maples,  hills  are  described 
as 

Perfectly  on  fire  with  difl'erent  tints  of  red,  crirafon, 
scarlet,  and  every  shade  of  carnation  and  of  different 
purple  hues.  Near  Kioto,  jiatches  of  rich  cultivated 
country  were  passed  through— Rice,  Tea,  Cotton, 
Buckwheat,  Mulberries,  Bamboo,  Camellias  20  feet 
high,  full  of  single  pink  and  white  blossoms.  Oranges, 
Persimmons,  and  Japanese  Medlars  (Loquat)  seemed 
the  common  fruits. 

The  scenery  and  cold  weather  and  rheumatism 
of  Japan  were  exchanged  for  the  tropical  luxuri- 
ance of  Singapore.  Here  the  hotel  was  in  a  lovely 
garden  of  plants  one  only  can  see  cooped  up  in 
glass  hot  houses  at  home.  One  window  was  blocked 
up  by  a  Bread  or  Jack  fruit  tree,  each  golden  fruit 
as  big  as  a  Melon,  and  glossy  leaves  2  feet  long, 
while  quite  near  the  fragrant  Lemon  trees  were  in 
full  bloom  and  in  fruitage  at  the  same  time.  The 
Mangosteen  was  ripening,  as  also  the  great  spiky- 
fruited  Durian,  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  delicious 
of  all  known  tropical  fruits. 

No  wonder  that  Miss  North  writes  (p.  233)  "The 
botanic  garden  at  Singapore  was  beautiful." 
Behind  it  was  a  jungle  and  a  bit  of  real  old  forest 
untouched,  which  added  much  to  its  charm.  Here 
Nepenthes  grow  amongst  the  Gleichenias  in  the 
wet  ditches,  and  Ficus  Bengamini  mimics  our 
Weeping  Willows  as  it  shimmers  in  the  sunshine 
beside  the  lake,  while  at  one  corner  near  the 
entrance  is  a  bold  and  beautiful  group  of  Sago  and 
other  Palms.  When  will  someone  be  lucky  enough 
to  cultivate  the  red-stemmed  Areca  Palm,  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  in  gardens  and  jungles 
of  Singapore  and  Malaysia.  Like  most  visitors  to 
the  "  Liverpool  of  the  East,"  Miss  North  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  W^hampoa  Garden  with  its 
canals  full  of  Nelumbium  and  A'ictoria  Water 
Lilies,  its  rare  shrubs  and  trees,  feathery  Palms 
and  its  quaint  clipped  figures.  The  great  hedges 
of  Wormia  excelsa,  and'the  exquisitely  coloured 
foliage  of  the  Rose  Apples  (Jambosa),  and  the 
cloister-like  shade  of  the  Cocoa-nut  groves  by  the 
shore  are  all  delightful  to  the  traveller  from  less 
genial  lands. 

From  Singapore,  it  is  quite  a  natural  transition 
to  Borneo  the  Beautiful  and  to  Java,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  example  of  tropical  colonisation 
known.  It  was  on  her  first  visit  to  Borneo  that 
Mr.  Everett,  of  Sarawak,  showed  her  the  noble 
Pitcher  Plant  (Nepenthes  Northiana),  and  the 
painting  of  this  fine  plant,  as  is  well  known,  led 
Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  to  send  collectors  to  Borneo  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  such  a  prize.  W'hen  in 
Sarawak,  our  authoress  lost  all  traces  of  the 
rheumatism  which  had  so  afflicted  her  in  Japan, 
and  she  luxuriated  in  the  most  exquisite  vegeta- 
tion. 

Everyone  collected  for  me  (p.  238)  as  usual  (she 
writes)";  Orchids  and  Pitcher  Plants  were  pulled  for  me 
most  ruthlesslv,  the  latter  being  of  several  varieties 
from  the  tinv  little  plants  which  grew  iu  the  meadow 


near,  and  whose  pitchers  were  not  half  the  size  of 
thimbles,  to  trailing  plants  of  0  feet  to  8  teet  long. 
There  were  acres  of  Pine-apples,  many  of  them  havmg 
exquisite  pink  and  salmon  tints  and  deep  blue  flowers. 
These  grew  like  weeds.  They  were  merely  thinned 
out.  and  the  ground  was  never  manured  ;  they  had  been 
growiu"  on  the  same  patch  of  gi-ound  for  mne  years. 
.  We  used  to  cut  the  top  off  and  scoop  out  the 
friiit  nith  a  spoon— the  truest  way  of  enjoying  their  in- 
comparable Bavour.  The  Mangosteen,  GranadiUas, 
and  Custard  Apples  were  also  in  abundance. 

With  Java  and  its  Dutch  rulers  our  fair  traveller 
was  enchanted. 

The  order  of  evervthing  in  Java  is  marvellous,  and 
in  spite  of  the  strong  rule  of  the  Dutch,  the  natives 
have  a  happv,  independent  look  one  does  not  see  m 
India.  Java"  is  one  magnificent  garden  of  luxuriance, 
surpassing  Brazil,  Jamaica,  and  Sarawak  all  eomhined, 
with  the  grandest  volcanoes  rismg  out  ot  it  all.  Ihese 
mountains  are  covered  with  the  richest  forest  and 
have  a  peculiar  alpine  vegetation  on  their  summits. 
One  can  ride  to  the  verv  tops  and  traverse  the  whole 
island  on  good  roads,  by  an  excellent  system  ot  postmg 
arranged  by  Government.  There  are  good  rest-houses 
at  the  end  of  every  day's  journey,  where  you  are  taken 
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in  and  fed  at  a  fixid  tariff  of  prices.  Moreover, 
travellers  are  entirely  safe  in  Java,  which  is  no  small 
blessing. 

The  Botanic  Garden  (Bnitenzirg)  was  a  world  of 
wonders,  such  a  variety  of  dilTerfnt  species  was  there. 
The  plants  h  id  been  tliere  so  long  that  they  grew  as  if 
in  their  native  woods — every  kind  of  Rattan,  Palm, 
Pine  or  Arum.  The  latter  are  most  curious  in  their 
habits  and  singular  power  of  emitting  heat  when  in 
flower.  All  the  gorgeous  Water  Lilies  of  the  world 
were  collected  in  a  lake  in  front  of  the  palace. 

She  found  a  kind  and  obliging  director,  and  re- 
marks that  the  Palms  alone  in  liower  and  in  fruit 
would  have  taken  her  a  lifetime  to  paint.  The 
blue  Thunbergia  and  other  creepers  ran  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees,  sending  down  sheets  of 
greenery  and  lovely  flowers. 

The  view  from  the  bridge  in  the  very  High  Street  of 
Buitenzorg  was  the  richest  scene  I  ever  saw— a  rush- 
ing river  running  deep  down  between  high  banks 
covered  with  a  tangle  of  huge  Bamboos,  Palms,  Tree 
Ferns,  Bread-fruit,  Bananas  and  Papaw  trees,  matted 
together  with  creepers,  every  individual  plant  seeming 
finer  and  fresher  than  other  specimens  of  the  same 
sort,  and  the  larger  such  plants  were  the  grander  their 
curves.  Then  they  had  the  most  exquisite  little  basket- 
work  dwellings  hidden  away  amongst  them,  and  in  the 
cUstance  was  a  Bamboo  bridge — a  sort  of  magnified 
human  spider's  web.  Looking  straight  along  the  street 
from  the  bridge  was  another  pretty  view— little  shops 
full  of  gaily  coloured  things,  such  as  scarlet  Jambosa 
fruit,  yellow  Bananas,  Pomeloes,  Melons,  Pines  and 
hot  Peppers  of  the  brightest  reds  and  greens.  Pretty 
birds  in  bamboo  cages,  people  in  every  shade  of 
purple,  scarlet,  pink,  turquoise-blue,  emerald  g:reen 
and  lemon-yellow ;  small  copper-coloured  children 
carrying  all  their  garments  on  the  tops  of  their  heads, 
grass-cutters  carrying  inverted  cones  of  green  fastened 
to  their  bamboos  and  almost  hiding  them.  Long 
avenues  of  huge  Banyan  trees  bordered  the  principal 
drive  to  the  palace,  with  large  Bird's-uest  Ferns  grow- 
ing on  their  branches,  each  tree  forming  a  small  planta- 
tion of  itself,  with  its  hanging  roots  and  offsets  from 
the  branches. 

At  Tosari  she  enjoyed  the  mountain  very  much. 
It  is  liOOO  feet  above  sea-level  and  mostly  cultivated, 
but  where  crops  are  impossible  are  Tree  Ferns  and 
sub-alpine  flowers,  Marigolds,  Balsams,  Nastur- 
tiums, Sorrel,  Raspberries,  great  Forget-me-nots 
and  Violets.  Then  she  is  enthusiastic  over  the 
wondrous  Hindoo  or  Buddhist  ruins  at  Boro  Boro, 
all  e.xquisitely  carved,  and  finds  herself  wishing 
her  friend  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  architect,  was  thereto 
explain  to  her  their  meaning.  After  Java,  Ceylon, 
where  the  Cocoa-nut  trees  at  Galle  and  Colombo 
Jittracted  Miss  North's  attention,  being  there  the 
"  weed  of  weeds,"  and  growing  actually  on  the  sea 
sand,  which  is  at  Galle  golden,  and  tropical  crabs 
"  ran  over  it  like  express  trains."  From  Ceylon  to 
Aden  and  Suez,  and  thence  home  to  England,  via 
Naples. 

In  September,  1877,  Miss  North  set  out  for  India 
ria  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Ceylon.  At  Kuuar  the 
whole  hillside  was  one  sweet  garden — lovely 
creepers  over  the  bungalows,  hedges  of  Heliotrope, 
exquisite  Tea  Roses,  and  flowering  Ipomaeas  and 
creepers  of  all  kinds  hanging  from  the  trees  and 
weighing  down  the  great  Bamboos.  Wild  Rhodo- 
dendrons covered  the  hillsides  all  around,  not 
bigger  than  English  Apple  trees,  with  deep  red 
flowers.  Then  came  visits  to  the  hill  places  of 
India,  such  as  Lahore  with  its  splendid  tombs, 
and  far-famed  Simla  with  its  Deodars  on  the 
southern  slope  and  Oaks  on  the  northern  one. 
On  the  slopes  of  Jako  the  Benthamia  was  at  home, 
covered  with  its  primrose-tinted  bracts.  Here  also 
were  Spirteas,  Dog  Roses  of  several  kinds.  Colum- 
bines, Pinks,  and  Primulas,  a  tiny  white  Lily,  to- 
gether with  Cypripedes  and  other  Orchids,  all,  of 
course,  in  the  open  air.  The  flat-topped  old  Deo- 
dars, draped  with  red  Virginian  Creeper,  made  de- 
licious foregrounds.  The  Potentilla  flowers  here 
are  of  many  colours.  White  Jasmine  covers  every- 
thing- like  Honeysuckle  in  England,  blue  and  white 
Anemones  peep  up  from  below,  and  from  the  low 
herbage  the  Cobra  Arum  (Arisa?ma  sp.  'I)  poked  its 
nasty-looking  head  and  hung  out  its  long  black 
tongue  or  spadis.  On  the  road  beyond  Markunda 
were  grand  "forests  of  Pines  200  feet  high  often 
draped  to  the  very  tops  with  Virginian  Creeper," 


while  Maiden  -  hair  Fern  carpeted  the  ground 
amongst  the  flowers  "  as  Grass  does  in  England." 
At  p.  19,  vol.  ii,,  she  writes  :  — 

I  admire  Almora  more  and  more  with  its  rich  gar- 
dens of  Pomegranates,  Bananas,  Apricots,  and  Apples, 
then  its  rocky,  bare  hill  leading  to  terraces  of  Corn 
quite  golden  in  the  sun's  rays. 

Benares,  with  its  temples  and  Pepul  trees  (Ficus 
religiosa),  its  holy  animals,  and  sacred  plants,  was 
next  visited,  and  afterwards  Calcutta  with  its 
wonderful  botanic  garden.  The  Plain  of  Bengal 
also  proved  interesting  with  its  rich  crops  of  Sugar- 
cane, Indian  Corn,  Indigo,  Arrowroot,  Toddy  Palms, 
and  Bamboos  of  magnificent  luxuriances 

Then  "  the  flowers  about  Darjeeling  seemed 
endless."  Thunbergia  coccinea  was  most  striking, 
twined  to  the  tops  of  Oak  trees  and  hanging  down 
in  rich  tresses  of  brilliant  colour.  The  Oaks  them- 
selves had  leaves  like  a  Sweet  Chestnut  and  great 
acorns  as  big  as  Apricots  almost  hidden  in  their 
cups,  Here  also  Ipomseas  and  a  tricoloured  wild 
Hydrangea  were  much  admired,  while  in  the 
spring-time  the  hillsides  are  painted  by  the  great 
forest  of  Rhododendrons  then  in  bloom,  and  per- 
fumed by  the  Magnolias  which  grow  amongst 
them.  Crawfordia  speciosa  and  Meconopsis  Wal- 
lichi  were  also  seen  here  in  great  beauty,  together 
with  other  lovely  flowers  and  shrubs.  Ferns  and 
Mosses  too  numerous  to  name.  Rajpootana,  Ba- 
roda,  Champanir,  Songarh,  &c.,  were  visited,  and 
then  back  to  Bombay  and  home  to  England. 

Then  came  a  second  visit  to  Borneo,  and  to  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales,  with  their  trees,  flowers, 
birds,  and  butterflies ;  then  next  came  Western 
Australia,  with  its  remarkable  Hakea  Victorite, 
Grass,  Gum  Trees,  and  Banksias,  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand ;  thence  to  Honolulu  and  California, 
witli  its  big  trees  (Sequoia),  one  of  which  had  a 
large  room  in  its  hollow  trunk  at  such  a  height  as 
only  to  be  reached  by  a  ladder.  At  St.  Louis  Miss 
North  met  with  the  late  Mr.  Shaw,  who  showed 
her  his  wonderful  Missouri  garden  (which  he  has 
since  willed  to  the  State)  and  all  its  treasures;  thence 
on  via  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  thence 
home  again  to  arrange  with  her  friend  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  about  the  gallery  at  Kew. 

In  1882  Miss  North  started  for  South  Africa  in 
the  Grantully  Castle,  and  soon  found  herself  revel- 
ling amongst  the  glittering  flora  of  the  Cape.  She 
describes  the  hills  near  Cape  Town  as  covered  with 
low  bushes,  Heaths,  Sundews,  Geraniums,  and 
Gladioli,  Lobelias,  Salvias,  Ixias,  Babianas,  and 
other  bulbs.  Daisies  growing  into  trees,  Polygalas, 
and  Torch  Lilies  or  Tritoma.  She  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Table  Mountain,  but  did  not  chance  to  see 
the  Disa  in  flower  there.  The  plant  itself  formed 
a  thick  edging  to  the  watercourses  and  springs, 
and  so  far  is  only  known  to  grow  here  and  on  the 
Cedar  Mountains  of  the  Clanwilliam  district.  Near 
to  the  Disas,  which  were  small,  green,  and  flower- 
less,  grew  tall  reddish  Heaths  and  blue  Broom, 
Todea  africana.  Asphodels,  Tritomas  and  Wat- 
sonias,  as  well  as  tiny  crimson  rosettes  of  Drosera 
and  Utricularia  not  bigger  than  pins'  heads  in 
the  black  bog  earth  near  the  streams.  Higher  up 
among  the  rocks  Protea  cynarioides  was  seen,  and 
in  one  of  its  old  dried  flowers  a  honey-sucker  had 
built  its  dainty  little  nest.  Here  on  a  spur  of  Table 
Mountain  the  Silver  Tree  was  also  seen. 

Near  the  little  town  of  C<?res,  Hyduora  'africana, 
a  root  parasite  of  a  species  of  Euphorbia,  was  seen, 
and  its  underground  fruit  is  dug  up  and  roasted  by 
the  natives.  The  bulbous  Pelargoniums,  also  seen 
here,  were  very  varied  in  colour,  green,  claret, 
brown,  or  black.  The  roots  or  stem  of  one  kind 
are  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  its  popular  name  is 
the  "  KaflSr's  Potato,"  as  are  also  the  fruits  of  some 
Mesembryanthema,  which  taste  like  bad  Figs. 

After  her  return  from  the  Cape  Miss  North 
rested  awhile  and  then  set  off  again,  this  time  to 
the  Seychelles,  to  see  the  double  Cocoa-nut  at 
home  and  all  their  other  numerous  tropical  trea- 
sures, such  as  Vanilla,  Phalsenopsis  and  Angra?cum 
eburneum.  She  also  saw  Dr.  Wright's  lovely  Gar- 
denia, but,  alas  !  in  fruit  only  and  not  in  flower. 
On  the  very  top  of  the  Nun's  Nose  Mountain,  Ne- 
penthes Wardi  was  found  forming  a  dense  mass 


amongst  the  creeping  Grass  on  the  top  of  a  great 
smooth  granite  boulder. 

Miss  North's  last  voyage  was  to  Chili  in  Novem- 
ber, 188i,  in  order  to  paint  the  great  Chilian  Pine 
or  Araucarias  at  home.  These  forests  or  groves 
are  reached  from  Angol,  where  the  railway  ends. 
The  ride  up  of  2000  feet  from  Angol  is  delightful, 
the  way  fringed  with  Cactus  and  Puya,  &c.  Leav- 
ing the  snow-clad  volcanoes  behind,  there  comes  a 
further  ride  through  the  forest  and  pasture  scenery, 
and  stream  after  stream  of  running  water,  Embo- 
thrium  coccineum  is  here  at  home  on  mossy  boul- 
ders and  in  damp  and  partly  shaded  spots,  while 
Ourisia  coccinea  hangs  its  graceful  bells  over  the 
water,  and  in  cracks  of  the  rocks  are  enormous 
masses  of  Gunnera,  the  leaf-stalks  of  which  are 
eaten  like  Rhubarb,  Here  are  small  and  graceful 
Bamboos,  Oaks  covered  with  grey  Lichen  or  Usnea, 
and  gay  with  Loranthus.  'The  Beech  trees  also 
have  a  small  golden  green  Mistletoe  growing  upon 
them,  and  on  the  bushes  are  sundry  Pea  flowers, 
Lapagerias,  and  the  pink  and  orange  stars  of- 
the  Mutisias.  Here  also  are  tall  Tree  Fuchsias 
and  Buddleia  globosa  with  its  healing  leaves  and 
honey-scented  balls  of  golden  flowers,  and  among 
the  Grass  were  scarlet  Amaryllis,  three  or  four 
exquisite  terrestrial  Orchids,  Alstrcemerias,  and  Sal- 
piglossis  of  many  a  hue.  The  first  and  distant 
view  of  the  Araucarias  bad  reminded  the  artist  of 
black  pins  loosely  stuck  in  the  cushion  formed  by 
the  mountain-side ;  the  first  specimens  were  seen 
close  at  hand  in  a  boggy  valley,  but  they  also  ex- 
tended to  the  tops  of  the  rocky  hills,  and  seemed 
to  drive  other  trees  away,  and  covering  many  miles 
of  hill  and  dale,  but  few  being  seen  outside  the  one 
forest.  None  of  the  trees  were  over  100  feet  high 
or  20  feet  in  circumference,  and  all  seemed  very 
old  or  very  young.  "  I  saw  none  of  the  noble  speci- 
mens of  middle  age  we  have  in  English  parks,  with 
their  lower  branches  resting  on  the  ground,"  They 
did  not  become  quite  flat  at  the  top  like  those  of 
Brazil  (A.  brasiliensis).  but  were  slightly  domed 
like  those  of  Queensland,  and  their  shiny  leaves 
glittered  in  the  sunshine.  Their  trunks  and  branches 
were  draped  with  white  Lichen  and  weighed  down 
with  cones  as  big  as  one's  head,  and  the  male  cones 
on  some  of  the  trees  were  dispersing  clouds  of  golden 
pollen.  Bronze-green  paroquets  extract  and  steal 
the  seeds  from  the  cones,  and  both  natives  and 
settlers  also  enjoy  them  when  roastedlike  Chestnuts. 
The  bark  on  old  specimen  trunks  is  curiously 
arranged  in  five  and  six-sided  slabs  as  neatly  as  a 
honeycomb,  an  effect  rarely,  if  ever,  shown  by  spe- 
cimens in  cultivation. 

At  Quilpu^  near  the  coast  many  garden  flowers 
were  at  home.  Roses,  Carnations,  Jasmine,  and  a 
great  Magnol'agrandiflora,  flowering  freely,  scented 
the  air  around. 

The  cliffs  were  wreathed  with  Fig  Marigolds,  Calan- 
drinias.  Cacti  and  Puyas,  Fuchsias,  Oxalis,  and  the 
curious  Ephedra  andiua,  whose  fruits  are  very  sweet 
and  are  quite  edible.  On  the  hUls  above  was  much 
wild  scrub  ;  a  scarlet  Mutisia  and  Proustia  pyrlfolia 
climb  to  the  tree  tops,  aud  in  barer  places  are  acres  of 
wild  Artichokes  or  Cardoous,  whose  silvery  leafage 
and  deep  blue  flowers  are  most  striking. 

In  1885  Miss  North  returned  to  England  and 
devoted  the  next  year  to  finishing  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  gallery  of  sketches  at  Kew,  Then  in 
1886  she  discovered  and  leased  Alderley,  a  fine  old 
Gloucestershire  house  and  garden. 

The  exact  place  I  wished  for,  and  already  my  gar- 
den is  becoming  famous  among  those  who  love  plants. 
.  .  .  The  recollections  of  my  happy  life  will  also  be  a 
help  to  my  old  age.  No  life  is  so  charming  as  a 
country  one  in  England,  and  no  flowers  are  sweeter  or 
more  lovely  than  the  Primroses,  Cowslips,  Bluebells 
aud  Violets  which  grow  in  abundance  all  around  me 
here. 

Kismet !  Now  to  the  book  itself,  which  is  indeed 
a  pleasant  one  and  so  full  of  notes  on  various 
branches  of  natural  history,  that  one  regrets  the 
more  that  a  good  index  was  not  added,  and  route 
maps  would  also  have  been  of  interest  to  many. 
The  author  was  a  kind  and  gentle  lady  with  a 
welcome  for  all  who  loved  Nature,  and  she  met 
many  remarkable  people  during  her  wanderings,  as 
also   at  heme,    Mr,  and  Mrs.  Vernon .  Lufhington 
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Clias.  JJurwiii,  Prof.  Owen,  Sir  T.  1).  Hooker.  Dr. 
B.  W.  Hichardson,  Mr.  Green  (the  historian),  A.  K. 
Wall.ace  and  Miss  Bird  (Mrs.  Bishop)  were  a  few 
only  of  these,  and  she  speaks  of  them  sincerely  with 
true  womanly  admiration.  Sincerity  and  simplicity 
were  the  watchwords  perhaps  of  her  character.  I 
saw  her  botli  before  and  after  my  journey  to  Borneo 
in  1877  and  187S,  and  had  valuable  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  her  to  people  whom  she  herself  had 
found  helpful  during  her  wanderings. 

To  gardeners  and  amateurs  fond  of  flowers,  birds 
and  insects  these  volumes  will  prove  most  interest- 
ing, and  all  those  who  have  seen  her  gallery  of 
sketches  at  Kew  will  here  get  lucid  glimpses  of  the 
natural  surroundings  amongst  which  her  subjects 
were  found.  There  are  at  least  five  plants-one 
genus  and  four  sjjecies— named  after  Miss  North, 
VIZ.,  Northia  Seychellana,  Nepenthes  Northiana, 
Crinum  Northianum,  Areca  Northiana,  and  Kni- 
phofia  (Tritoma)  Northiana,  and  these  names  and 
the  North  Gallery  at  Kew  will  long  serve  to  keep 
her  memory  green.  F.  W.  Buubidge. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE.* 
One  of  the  results  of  the  present  move  in  favour  of 
technical  education  is  the  production,  in  so  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned,  of  a  multitude  of  text- 
books. Being  much  engaged  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion we  have  carefully  considered  each  publication 
dealing  with  this  subject  on  its  appearance,  but  to 
none  can  we  give  such  unqualified  praise  as  to  the 
volume  now  before  us.  Its  preparation  has  been 
undertaken  by  our  national  agricultural  society 
m  compliance  with  the  many  demands  that  have 
been  addressed  to  it  for  an  elementary  work  on 
agriculture.  The  general  scheme  of  the  work  was 
settled  by  a  sub-committee  appointed  by  the 
council  of  the  society,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
n  w  °w  ^'''''*  <^"'™'*ted  to  the  capable  hands  of 
L>r.  \\ .  Fream,  whose  long  e.xperience  in  agricul- 
tural education  renders  him  especially  qualified  to 
undertake  a  work  of  this  kind.  Among  others  who 
have  co-operated  in  the  production  of  the  book  are 
Sir  John  Lawes,  Sir  John  Thorold,  Dr.  Voelcker 
Messrs.  Thos.  Bell,  Bowen  Jones,  Chandos  Pole- 
Gell,  Clare  Sewell  Read,  and  Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod— 
the  mere  mention  of  whose  names  in  connection 
with  the  work  are  a  guarantee  of  its  excellence. 
Ibe  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  contain- 
ing some  eight  to  ten  chapters.  The  first  part  ap- 
propriately deals  with  the  soil,  the  primary  source, 
so  far  as  the  farmer  is  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, of  the  food  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
origin,  composition,  improvement,  working,  and 
manuring  of  the  land  are  successively  dealt 
with  in  a  clear  and  easy  style.  The  plant  is  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  second  part -germination,  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  plants  ;  the  culture  of  our  va- 
rious farm  crops,  also  of  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  the 
selection  of  seeds ;  the  implements  for  securing  crops ; 
grass-lands  and  their  management,  and  two  very 
interesting  and  instructive  chapters  deal  respectivelV 
with  weeds  and  fungus  pests.  The  third  part  i's 
concerned  with  the  study  of  the  animal— the  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  of  our  farm  stock,  so  far  as 
they  are  necessary  to  a  proper  understandino-  of 
the  mode  of  nutrition;  the  composition  of  the 
animal  body ;  foods  and  feeding,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  implements  and  machines 
tor  preparing  fodder  for  stock  ;  the  art  of  breeding  • 
the  breeds,  feeding,  and  management  of  horses 
cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  ;  the  fattening  of  stock,  and 
a  brief  account  of  dairying.  One  of  our  most 
celebrated  agricultural  authorities  once  said  that 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  farmers  to  read, 
.."m  "^'V  "°*  "^'""^  ^".V  farmer  who  has  once  seen 
f  he  Elements  of  Agriculture  "  will  be  satisfied 
until  he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  every 
line  It  contains.  It  is  a  regular  encvclopa:^dia  of 
agricultural  practice  with  science,  and  its  low  price 
will  enable  even  the  owner  of  three  acres  and  a  cow 
to  become  the  possessor  of  a  copy.  There  are 
plenty  of  illustrations,  but  unfortunatelv  thev  are 
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not,  on  the  whole,  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
reading  matter;  in  fact,  many  of  those  dealing 
with  live  stock  are  ludicrous,  particularly  a  ghostly 
Guernsey  cow  and  a  corpulent  Lonk  ram. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

March  8. 
With  the  renewal  of  wintry  weather,  and  that  of 
such  a  severe  character,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  meeting  on  the  above  date  was  smaller 
than  usual.  It  was  somewhat  surprising  to  find 
so  many  good  exhibits  as  there  were,  particularly 
of  Orchids,  it  being  a  rather  risky  proceeding  to 
venture  plants  out  under  the  prevailing  conditions. 
The  cold  easterly  winds  with  the  frost  considerably 
lowered  the  temperature  of  the  building,  and  that 
in  spite  of  two  good  fires.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a 
commodious  structure  is  not  warmed  in  a  more 
efficient  manner  ;  this  might  te  done,  one  would 
think,  without  much  ditticulty,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  many  improved  systems  of  heating 
now  so  largely  employed.  If  this  were  the  case,  it 
would  be  better  undoubtedly  for  all  concerned,  but 
more  particularly  as  it  pertains  to  tender  exotics. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to— 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  (Jackson's  var.). 
—  This  dark  variety  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  the 
lighter  form  shown  at  the  previous  meeting  from 
The  Dell  collection  ;  the  groundwork  of  the  flowers 
was  a  very  delicate  blush-pink,  relieved  with  rich 
chocolate  blotches ;  the  lip  also  beautifully  spotted. 
From  Mr.  Jackson,  Bourne  Place,  Bexley. 

Cypripedium  Ianthe  (parentage  not  given).— 
This  is  another  capital  hybrid  of  compact  growth, 
with  the  foliage  faintly  marked  in  the  way  of  C. 
barbatum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  fine,  having  a 
white  edge  with  purplish  veins  radiating  to  the 
same  upon  a  greenish  ground.  From  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cypeipedium  Beysa  (Sedeni  eandidulum  x 
Boissierianum).— This  has  the  habit  and  form  of 
flower  of  Sedeni  eandidulum  with  its  continuous 
blooming  character.  The  flowers  are  a  trifle  larger, 
with  a  fine  pouch,  the  colour  of  its  other  parent 
being  faintly  imparted  to  the  offspring.  It  is  a 
beautiful  variety.  Also  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Disa  INCARNATA. — A  minute  species  with  pretty 
flowers  of  a  dull  orange  colour ;  the  growth  slender, 
with  spikes  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  From  Messrs, 
Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate. 

Dendrobium  amethystoglossum.— This  has 
small  flowers  of  no  particular  beauty,  the  short 
spikes  being  densely  packed  with  these.  From 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  sent  a  collection  of 
choice  varieties  of  Odontoglossums,  as  O.  facetum, 
with  flowers  of  a  pale  brownish  colour  with  some- 
what darker  markings;  O.crispum, a  first-rate  light 
variety  ;  Sobralia  xantholeuca  rubina,  hardly  suffi- 
ciently advanced ;  Odontoglossum  xanthinum,  a 
very  distinct  pale  yellow  variety  ;  O.  Edwardi  with 
several  spikes ;  Oncidium  Phalcenopsis,  in  which  the 
varieties  were  very  distinct ;  Dendrobium  Phala;- 
nopsis  Schrocderianum,  some  light  and  some  dark 
forms,  but  all  alike  beautiful ;  Lielia  harpophylla 
and  L.  cinnabarina  with  richly  coloured  flowers  ; 
Zygopetalr.m  crinitum  purpureum,  a  variety  of 
dwarf  growth  having  several  spikes  of  bloom,  the 
flowers  richly  marked,  and  a  good  plant  of  Angraj- 
cum  sesquipedale  with  eight  flowers  upon  two  spikes 
(silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley, 
Kent,  alsoshowedagroupconsistingchiefly  of  hybrid 
and  other  choice  forms  of  Cypripediums,  as  C.  Pavo- 
nianum  (Boxalli  x  venustum)  with  distinct  traces 
of  each  parent ;  C.  Dominianum  rubescens,  a  very 
pretty  form  ;  C.  Meirax,  C.  Boxalli  superbiens  and 


C.  villosum  superbiens,  both  being  first-rate 
types  of  these  two  well-known  kinds  (silver  Flora 
medal). 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  also  showed  Cypripedium 
raacrochilura  (longifolium  x  caudaturn  Lindeni) 
with  twin  flower.-',  having  the  long  tail-like  appen- 
dages of  the  latter  parent,  the  pouch  deep,  some- 
what compressed  and  beautifully  spotted  upon  the 
inner  margin.  Mr.  Bailey,  The  Briars,  Reigate, 
showed  a  well-grown  example  of  Oncidium  chry- 
somorphum  with  several  spikes  densely  packed 
with  small  flowers  of  an  old  gold  colour ;  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  leaves  bore  a  singular  resemblance  to 
those  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei.  Mr.  Cliffe 
sent  from  Shoreham  Place,  Kent,  a  very  fine  variety 
of  Cattleya  Triana;  (called  Shoreham  Place  var.), 
the  colours  very  deep,  the  lip  being  of  a  very  lich 
colour.  From  Mr.  Lee,  Beech  Lawn,  near  Man- 
chester, came  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Dendrobium 
Brymerianum  with  the  singular  fringe  to  the  lip  of 
each  flower  well  developed.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son  showed  a  fine  plant  of  the  beautiful  hybrid 
Phajus  Cooksoni,  carrying  two  strong  spikes  of 
bloom  with  ten  to  twelve  flowers  upon  each,  and  a 
pale  form  of  Dendrobium  chrysodiscus,  a  beautiful 
hybrid.  Mr.  W.  H.  Nixon,  Stanley  Street,  Leek, 
sent  a  well-grown  plant  of  Odontoglossum  macula- 
tum  bearing  four  fine  spikes  with  an  average  of 
seven  flowers  en.ch.  A  cultural  commendation  was 
deservedly  awarded.  Other  cut  blooms  were  also 
shown  by  several  growers. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Amygdalus  Davidiana  alba.— a  profuse  flower- 
ing variety  of  Almond  with  pure  white  flowers.  The 
branches  shown  were  from  plants  in  the  open  air, 
examples  of  which  were  also  staged  at  the  February 
meeting  of  the  present  year.  It  is  ,a  most  desirable 
andverypromising  addition  to  hardy  early-flowering 
shrubs.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Anthurium  Andreanum  sanguineum.— a  very 
superior  form  of  this  well-known  Aroid,  with 
spathes  of  extra  size  and  of  a  deep  blood-red  col- 
our ;  a  distinctly  valuable  variety.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  collection. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Am.a.ry'LLIS  Mars. — A  very  fine  seedling  bearing 
a  spike  with  two  expanded  blooms  of  great  sub- 
stance and  first-rate  shape  and  two  buds;  the  colour 
is  almost  a  self — a  rich  deep  red  with  darker  mark- 
ings at  the  base  of  the  petals.  From  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son, 

Mr.  Phippen,  nurseryman,  Reading,  had  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  very  well-grown  early  spring- 
flowering  bulbous  plants,  consisting  of  a  good 
assortment  of  Hyacinths,  bearing  large  spikes ; 
numbers  of  Tulips  in  baskets  and  pans,  amongst 
which  Ophir  d'Or  and  Joost  van  Vondel  were  the 
finest ;  Lilies  of  the  Valley  were  staged  in  profu- 
sion and  in  the  best  of  condition  ;  Crocuses  in 
variety  and  also  Scillas  were  present,  as  well  as  the 
blue  Muscari  botryoides  (Musk  Hyacinth)  and  its 
white  variety,  the  latter  being  particularly  note- 
worthy by  its  purity  of  colour  ;  these  were  backed 
up  by  Paims,  &c.  (silver-gilt  Flora).  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  and  Son  sent  some  twelve  boxes  of  cut  Ca- 
mellias, which  made  a  good  display.  The  flowers 
were  excellent  and  fresh,  the  best  being  Mathotiana 
(extra  fine  and  of  rich  colour),  Donckelaari,  Countess 
of  Derby,  fimbriata,  Benneyi,  Montironi  vera  and 
Reine  des  Fleurs  (silver-gilt  Banksian). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co',  had  a  large  group  of 
small  and  medium-sized  plants  of  early-flowering 
Cape  and  New  Holland  subjects.  The  most  showy 
of  these  were  Acacia  Drummondi,  A.  armata  and 
A.  cordafa;  Erica  persoluta  alba,  very  pretty; 
Cytisus  fragrans,  Epacris  Eclipse  and  E.  Diadem, 
Chorozema  Lowi,  and  some  well-flowered  Erioste- 
mons.  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  an  extensive 
group  of  well-grown  Dafl'odils  in  pots,  with  a 
number  of  cut  blooms  ;  the  best  of  these  were 
bicolor  Horsfieldi,  Empress,  Emperor,  Golden 
Plover  and  Golden  Spur  (much  alike).  Princess, 
Narcissus  odorus  minor  plenus,  N.  odorus  rugulosus, 
and  others,  with  good  examples  of  Iris  reticulata, 
still    unsurpassed    in    its    way    (silver    Banksian 
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medal).  Mr.  Davidson,  Iwerne  Minster,  Blandford, 
exhibited  some  well-flowered  plants  of  Clivias, 
which  had  travelled  the  long  distance  remarkably 
well.  The  best  of  these  were  Princess  May,  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  Lord  Wolverton,  all  three  very 
superior  forms  of  this  popular  flower  (silver  Bank- 
sian  medal). 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  several  choice 
varieties  of  their  superb  type  of  Amaryllis  and  a 
bo.xful  of  their  strain  of  Cinerarias,  comprising 
very  superior  flowers  of  large  size,  rich  and  varied 
in  colour,  the  dark  sorts  particularly  fine.  The  fol- 
lowing significant  fact  was  noted  :  "  These  blooms 
are  not  dressed."  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  staged 
several  plants  in  bloom  of  Calla  Little  Gem,  a 
very  pretty  variety.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  showed 
other  cut  Anthuriums  besides  that  to  which  a 
certificate  was  awarded.  These  were  all  remark- 
ably fine  spathes  with  vigorous  foliage.  The  finest 
were  A.  carneura,  spathe  exti-a  large ;  A.  leodense, 
very  fine  spathes  ;  and  A.  Lawrenceanum,  after  A. 
Andreanum,  but  lighter.  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Son  showed  a  plant  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum 
var.  Mme.  de  Smet  Duvivier,  an  extra  dark  variety 
of  strong  growth. 

Fruit  Committee. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Apple  Improved  Ashmead's  Kernel,  a  me- 
dium-sized fruit  with  very  firm  flesh  and  of  first- 
rate  flavour.  From  Mr.  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm, 
Withington,  Hereford. 

A  dish  of  highly-coloured  Annie  Elizabeth  Apples 
was  sent  from  Sir  T.  Farrer's  garden  at  Abinger  Hall. 
Considerable  interest  was  shown  in  a  small  collec- 
tion of  Oranges  sent  from  Mr.  Hopwood,  Ketton 
Hall,  Stamford.  These  consisted  of  three  varieties 
much  grown  in  Florida.  One  variety  named  Russet 
had  a  browner  skin  than  usually  seen,  and  is  con- 
sidered superior  to  any  other.  It  is  stated  to  possess 
considerable  advantages  over  the  lighter  or  bright- 
skinned  kinds,  as  it  travels  better  and  bears  more 
freely.  It  is  also  of  large  size.  The  one  named 
Bright  is  not  so  richly  flavoured  as  the  one  just 
noted.  It  is  grown  in  moist  places,  and  the  trees 
are  highly  fed.  The  Navel  is  quite  distinct ;  it  is 
chiefly  propagated  from  buds,  the  fruit  rarely  con- 
taining any  seed.  Some  splendid  Seakale  in  four 
large  punnets  containing  twelve  heads  each,  beauti- 
fully blanched  and  of  great  substance,  was  sent  by 
Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Twickenham.  It  was  beautifully 
white,  with  scarcely  any  leaf  growth,  of  great 
size  and  very  solid.  Mr.  Leach,  AJbury  Park  Gar- 
dens, sent  an  Onion  named  Main  Crop,  with  very 
firm  medium-sized  bulbs.  Mr.  Leach  also  sent  a 
dish  of  a  Tomato  named  Ladybird  to  show  its  free 
setting  qualities.  The  fruits  set  freely  in  December, 
and  though  small  are  of  excellent  flavour.  It 
should  prove  a  valuable  winter  Tomato,  and  it  is 
stated  to  ripen  its  fruit  in  the  open  early  in  July. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  two 
seedling  Apples  from  the  well-known  Alfriston. 
They  were  much  smaller  than  that  variety,  and  had 
more  colour  and  firmer  flesh.  The  one  named  St. 
David  is  an  erect  grower,  the  fruit  being  dark  red 
on  the  sunny  side,  whilst  Welsh  Beauty  is  a  spread- 
ing grower,  but  similar  to  the  St.  David  in  colour 
and  firmness  of  the  fruit. 

The  paper  on  "Plants  for  House  Decoration" 
was  read  by  the  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Wills 
being  prevented  reading  the  same  through  indis- 
position. Mr.  Wills  said  the  love  of  flowers  of  late 
years  had  increased  greatly,  and  there  never  was 
such  a  lavish  use  of  them  as  at  the  present  day. 
Even  the  humbler  classes  grow  their  window  plants 
in  quantity.  The  strides  made  in  decorating  and 
furnishing  of  late  years  had  been  very  remarkable. 
Mr.  Wills  mentioned  several  instances  of  sums  of 
from  £500  to  £1500  having  been  spent  in  a  single 
night  for  ball-room  decorations.  The  great  use  of 
so  much  decorative  material  tended  to  promote 
trade,  as  might  readily  be  seen,  as  of  late  years  the 
manufactories  for  the  plants  and  flowers  had  in- 
creased to  a  great  extent,  and  now  employed  great 
numbers  of  men.  He  said  Palms  were  certainly 
our  most  useful  plants  for  decoration,  as  they  were 


so  light  and  graceful.  One  of  the  best  is  Cocos  Wed- 
dellia.na,  a  most  graceful  and  long-lasting  variety. 
He  had  had  plants  of  this  variety  two  years  in  one 
room,  and  he  did  not  know  of  any  plant  more  use- 
ful in  a  small  state.  Palms  could  be  grown  in  2^- 
inch  pots,  and  might  be  had  from  G  inches  to  15 
inches  high  in  such  small  pots.  Large  specimens 
of  this  variety  were  equally  useful,  as  he  found 
after  much  usage  they  were  fresh  and  healthy. 
There  were  also  many  others  useful  for  this  work, 
such  as  Geonoma  gracilis,  the  Kentias  in  variety, 
Latania  borbonica,  the  Arecas,  Phoenix  rupicola, 
Rhapis  flabelliformis  and  others.  The  Cycads 
were  also  useful  for  tlie  above  purpose,  and  some  of 
the  varieties  of  Bambusa  were  of  great  value  for 
grouping.  The  Dracsnas,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  also 
some  of  the  tender  stove  plants  when  grown  for 
the  purpose,  Crotons  and  Fittonias,  Ferns  in 
variety,  and  such  plants  as  Hydrangeas  are  alike 
necessary  to  get  good  effect. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Dr.  Masters 
said  the  figures  given  of  sums  spent  for  one  night's 
entertainment  were  enough  to  take  one's  breath 
away.  He  admired  a  cottage  window  or  garden  in 
the  country  when  tended  by  those  with  a  love  of 
flowers  as  much  as  the  most  costly  decora- 
tions. He  said  those  plants  with  thick  leathery 
leaves  were  the  best  for  permanent  room  decora- 
tion, as  they  resisted  gas.  Pandanads  he  did  not 
think  suitable,  but  Aspidistras  were  our  best  plants, 
and  used  in  enormous  quantities  on  the  Continent, 
as  they  were  most  useful  for  staircases  and  hotels. 
Mr.  Bunyard  said  many  of  the  Conifers  were  suit- 
able, and,  being  hardy,  were  less  expensive,  also 
long-lasting. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi'J 

dent  Society, — We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  annua 
meeting  of  this  society  will  take  place  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Robert  Street,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening  next, 
March  14,  at  eight  o'clock. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— Mr.  Ingram,  secretary  of  this  institution, 
writes  us  to  say  that  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart., 
M.P.,  has  consented  to  preside  at  the  fifty-third 
anniversary  festival  dinner,  to  be  held  on  June  29 
next  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  of  the  Hotel  Metro- 
pole,  and  that  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  act  as  stewards  on 
the  occasion. 


Rabbits  dettroying  Beeches. — Can  any  rea- 
der of  The  Gaeden  suggest  any  way  of  saving  old 
Beech  trees  from  the  depredations  of  hares,  rabbits  and 
sheep l-*  Tar  does  not  seem  to  have  any  effect.  It  is 
sad  to  see  almost  every  tree  barked  near  the  root. — 
L.  G.  C. 

Gooseberries  and  caterpillars.  —  Often  at 
the  busiest  time  the  Gooseberry  is  attacked  by  the 
dreaded  caterpillar.  I  ha\e  seen  whole  plantations 
without  a  leaf,  and  of  course  the  fruit  is  worthless, 
as  it  never  attains  its  proper  size,  and  often 
shrivels  on  the  trees.  Dressing  the  bushes  with 
quassia  and  soft  soap,  hellebore  powder,  or  lime 
and  soot  to  a  certain  extent  minimises  the  mis- 
chief, but  it  is  a  tedious  process,  besides  often  dis- 
figuring the  fruit  and  making  it  unfit  for  table. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  remove  the  trees  into  new 
ground  and  thus  destroy  the  larvse  of  the  cater- 
pillar by  trenching,  placing  the  surface  soil  at  the 
bottom.  Gooseberry  trees  would  often  be  bene- 
fited by  change  of  soil  and  situation.  They  often 
remain  much  too  long  in  one  place.  I  would  advise 
in  gardens  badly  infested  with  the  grub  that  2 
inches  or  3  inches  of  soil  for  a  radius  of  2  feet  to 
3  feet  round  the  trees  be  removed  and  buried,  re- 
placing with  fresh  loam  and  manure.  This  top- 
dressing  answers  a  double  purpose  ;  it  nourishes 
the  trees,  encourages  new  roots,  and  at  the  same 
time  destroys  the  larviE  of  the  caterpillars.  If  this 
is  done  now,  much  time  wiU  be  saved  in  the  sum- 
mer months. — S.  H.  B. 

Birds  and  fruit  tree  buds. — The  birds  are 
verv  troublesome  during  this  month,  and  in  warm 
situations  fruit  trees  are  often  stripped  of  their 
buds  if  precautions  are  not  taken  against  them. 
The  severe  weather  of .  the  past  week  or  two 
makes  them  worse  than  would  be  the  case  if  a 


greater  choice  of  food  was  within  reach.  In  many 
gardens  a  gun  cannot  be  used,  so  that  other  means 
have  to  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  them.  Nets  fixed 
on  stakes  are  the  best  preventives,  the  stakes  being 
put  in  clear  of  the  trees  and  a  few  light  rails 
placed  from  stake  to  stake.  This  plan  is  only 
available  where  the  bushes  are  planted  in  rows  or 
quarters.  Of  late  years  this  system  of  planting 
has  found  more  favour  with  growers ;  indeed  it 
answers  admirably,  as  the  fruit  of  the  dessert 
kinds  can  be  protected  when  ripe.  Gooseberries 
grown  in  quarters  would  often  repay  for  a  per- 
manent protection  in  the  way  of  wire  netting 
placed  some  15  feet  high,  thus  allowing  the  fruit 
to  be  gathered  comfortably.  I  have  seen  arches 
made  of  half-inch  iron  supports  placed  over  the 
rows  covered  with  wire  netting.  Those  who  can- 
not adopt  the  above  would  do  well  to  give  their 
trees  a  dressing  at  this  date  of  freshly  slaked  lime, 
or  lime  and  soot  mixed  with  quassia  water.  I  have 
used  soft  soap  and  quassia,  but  this  must  be  fre- 
quently applied,  as  rlamp  and  wet  soon  destroy  the 
bitterness  of  the  dressing.  A  mixture  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  and  slaked  lime  dusted  over  the  trees 
when  wet  also  answers  well. — G.  W. 


The  Kew  Bulletin. — A  complete  list  of  the  new 
garden  plants  of  the  year  1891  forms  an  appendix  to 
the  Kew  Bulletin  for  February  this  year.  A  similar 
list  has  been  prepared  and  published  at  Kew  every 
year  since  1887.  "The  plants  enumerated  are  all  those 
of  which  records  or  descriptions  have  been  published 
in  botanical  and  horticultural  publications,  whether 
English  and  foreign,  during  the  year.  Besides  spe- 
cies and  botanical  varieties,  all  hybrids,  whether 
introduced  or  of  garden  origin,  are  included.  Mere 
garden  forms  of  such  plants  as  Fuchsia,  Coleus, 
Croton,  &c.,  are  omitted.  The  plant  is  cited  under 
its  published  name,  although  some  of  the  names 
are  doubtfully  correct.  The  name  of  the  person  in 
whose  collection  the  plant  was  first  noticed  or  de- 
scribed is  given  where  known.  The  following  ex- 
auiple  will  show  the  kind  of  information  given 
under  each  plant : — 

Primula  impekialis,  Jimgh.  {Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1891,  ix.,  p.  729;  Gaiipen,  1891,  pi.  823;  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  1891,  sxiii.,  fig.  1 :  Gardener  s  Mngaziite, 
1891,  p.  729). — The  true  Java  plant,  which  differs  spe- 
cifically from  the  Himalayan  Primrose  figured  in  Bo- 
tanical Mor/azine,  t,  6732,  under  P.  prolifera.  The 
leaves  of  the  former  are  15  inches  long  and  5 
inches  wide  ;  the  scape  is  erect,  3  feet  to  4  feet  high  ; 
the  flowers  are  in  fourto  sis  whorls, rich  cowslip-yellow, 
tinged  with  orange.  This  plant  is  probably  hardy  in 
England  (Kew). 

The  value  of  a  reliable  list  of  this  kind  must  be 
evident  to  everyone  interested  in  garden  plants. 
Copies  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  Fleet  Street,  price  2d.  each. 


IfameB  of  plants. — Wag.  Trewyn. — 1,  Dendro- 
bium  nohile,  a  tine  coloured  variety ;  2,  Dendrobiuni 
Brymerianum,  a  good  variety,  cannot  say  the  best. • 

0.  Cragg. — Cannot  say  we  have  seen  the  ease  occur 

just  as  you  put  it,  but  we  have  similar  instances. 

/.  Jameson.— \,  Pteris  Kiugiana  ;  2,  Diplazium  plan- 
tagiueum  ;  3,  Salpichlsena  voluhdis  ;  4,  Gymnopteris 

nicolianoet'olia;    5,  Drynaria  cjuercifolia. ^'•.  ^^- — li 

Dendrobimn  heterocarpum  ;    2,    Phajus  W;dlielii  ;  3, 

Restrepia    elegaus.  W.     Shave.  —  Hippeastrum 

(Amaryllis)  equestre,  double-flowered  variety,  not  un- 
common  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

/.  Bishop.-  Cypripediura    BojalU  atratum,  very 

good   form. J.   M.   B. — Gnaphalium  ericoides. — — 

T.  W. — They  are  all  forms    of  Cattleya  Trianae. ;- 

M.  C.  3/.— 1,  Davallia  tijiensis ;  2,  Diplazium  brevj- 
sorum ;  3,  Aspidium  Pica ;  4,  Dictyogramma  japonica; 

5,  Niphoholus  Gardneri. G.  Hudson. 1,  Heben- 

streitia  deutata ;  2,  Calycanthus  precox. B.  S.  T. — 

1,  Callipteris  prolifera;  2,  HymenophyUum  pectina- 
tum  ;  3,  Ctenopteris  trichomanoides. — —C.  Currel._ — 
Angreecum  Leonis.— if.  T. — 1,  Polystichum  ampUs- 
simum  ;    2,  Lastrea  elegans  ;    3,   Microlepia  strigosa. 

T.   -R.    M. — 1,    a   very    good    variety  of   Cattleya 

Percivaliana  ;  2,  a  bad  form  of  the  typical  C.  Trianse  ; 

3,  C.  Trianfe  delicata. G.  Marsh.— Ca,tiieya  Trianse 

delicata. J.    Kenley. — Dinema    polyhulbon. 

David  Thomas. — Epidendrumciliare. /.  McDonnel. 

— Cattleya  I'rianae  splendid'ssinia. M.  R. — Masde- 

vallia  Roi'zli  rubra. J.  D. — Vanda  suavis. 
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WOODS  AND    FORESTS. 


THE  ASPECT  OF  COPPICE  WOOD. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  a  noble  lord,  well  known 
far  his  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  forestry, 
re-echoed  a  statement  tliat  I  had  long  ago  ex- 
pressed regarding  tlie  objectionable  nature  of 
coppice  woods,  but  more  particularly  when 
these  come  witliin  the  bounds  of  the  park  and 
policies.  Personally  speaking,  coppice  woods 
have  at  almost  every  season  of  the  year  a  cold, 
dreary,  and  poverty-stricken  ap])earance,  they 
being  incapable  of  producing  that  warmth  and 
well-clad  appearance  for  which  even  a  deciduous 
forest  is  so  remarkable.  The  disadvantages  of 
a  coppice  wood  or  plantation  arise  mainly  from 
the  ill-kept  appearance  they  present,  being,  as 
they  are,  left  entirely  to  Nature  for  the  twelve 
or  sixteen  years  of  their  growth,  and  during 
which  time  they  become  a  wild  jungle  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  penetrate,  and  so  a  ne- 
glected state,  and  one  that  is  anything  but 
pleasing  is  brought  about.  But,  further  still, 
at  the  period  of  full  growth,  let  that  be  twelve, 
fourteen,  or  sixteen  years,  the  whole  wood  is 
cut  over,  the  face  of  Nature  being  thus  com- 
pletely changed,  the  woodland  presenting  a 
monotonous  repetition  of  pollarded  stumps  that 
rise  from  2  feet  to  as  much  as  4  feet  in  height. 
Certainly  if  a  few  old  standard  Oaks  have  es- 
caped the  first  onslaught  of  the  wood-cutter, 
they  are  left  alone,  but  the  number  of  tliese 
must  necessarily  be  small,  else  the  value  of  the 
underwood  is  deteriorated  in  consequence.  A 
traveller  in  Kent  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
counties  is  often  startled  by  the  entire  disap- 
pearance of  a  whole  plantation  that  perhaps, 
when  he  did  the  same  route  a  month  be- 
fore, was  a  thickened  jungle  through  which 
neither  light  nor  air  could  freely  enter,  and 
of  perhaps  from  IG  feet  to  20  feet  high. 
The  charms,  too,  that  are  of  oft  occurrence  in 
an  open  woodland — the  wild  flowers  and  colossal 
stems  of  tlie  most  varied  and  grotesque  appear- 
ance— are  totally  wanting  in  the  so-called  cop- 
pice woods,  the  rampant  undergrowth,  often 
fully  half  a  hundred  shoots  from  the  same  stool, 
destroying  right  and  left  every  particle  of  the 
natural  vegetation.  It  is  quite  surprising,  how- 
ever, how  tenacious  of  life  many  native  plants 
are  when  subjected  for  fully  ten  years  to  the 
rampant  growth  of  the'clumps  of  Hazel,  Ash 
and  Oak.  The  Butterfly  Habenaria  (H.  bi- 
folia),  the  Twayblade  (Listera  ovata),  the  Herb 
Paris  (Paris  quadrifolia)  and  tlie  early  purple 
and  spotted-leaved  Orchids  (Orchis  mascula  and 
O.  maculata)  are  certainly  marvels  in  this  way, 
for  when  the  coppice  is  cut  over,  these  appear 
usually  in  quantity  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Wood,  flowering  freely  tlie  second  year  after  the 
cutting  down  of  the  copse  wood,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  for  perhaps  two,  or  at  the  most 
three,  when  it  is  all  over,  the  thickened  .shoots 
soon  ousting  out  their  less  vigorous  brethren. 
Here,  however,  the  tubers  remain,  for  imme- 
diate^ after  the  crop  is  next  removed  they 
start  again  into  life  and  flower  with  the  greatest 
freedom. 

Coppice  wood  is  undoubtedly  of  great  value  in 
Southern  England,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret 
-that  it  so  mars  the  appearance  of  the  country, 
but  particularly  so  where  the  ground  level  un- 
dulates but  slightly.  Hop-growing,  which  is 
now  much  on  the  decline,  was  at  one  time  a 
great  incentive  to  the  cultivation  of  coppice  wood, 
thousands  of  j)oles  for  training  the  plants  lieing 
wanted  annually.  Now,  however,  matters  have 
undergone  a  great  change,  the  demand,  owing 
to  the  reduction  of  the  acreage  under  the  crop. 


being  small  indeed.  To  such  an  extent  has  the 
sale  of  these  fallen  off',  that  large  tracts  of  the 
copse  wood  liave  been  grubbed  up  to  find  room 
for  tlie  more  productive  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
&c.  But  not  only  for  the  Hop  poles  is  coppic- 
ing carried  on  to  such  an  extent  around  Lon- 
don, as  broom  -  handles,  plant  stakes,  Pea 
boughs,  material  for  hurdle-making,  faggots, 
&c.,  find  a  ready  sale  in  and  around  the  great 
metropolis.  The  good  prices  formerly  realised 
for  all  these  commodities  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  cultivation  of  coppice  wood,  and  I  could 
show  hundreds  of  acres  of  good  arable  land 
under  this  crop  at  the  present  time.  In  years 
gone  by  as  much  as  £20  per  acre  could  be 
got  for  good  copse  wood,  but  now  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  it  even  at  say  £6  the 
acre.  Hop-growing  has  greatly  fallen  off',  con- 
sequently stakes  for  the  plants  are  not  needed ; 
while  the  little  bundles  of  split  batten  ends,  as 
now  sold,  are  slowly,  but  surely  ousting  faggots 
from  the  market. 

That  coppice  wood  wOl,  in  consequence  of  its 
rapidly  deteriorating  value,  be  less  grown  in 
the  future  I  feel  pretty  sure,  and  in  so  far  as 
the  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  be  well  when  it  is  confined  to 
outlying  districts  far  removed  from  public 
paths  and  roads.  A.   D.  \V. 


The  Lebanon  Cedar.— As  a  specimen  tree,  the 
Lebanon  Cedar  stands  pre-eminent  when  plenty  of 
space  is  given  for  the  development  of  its  wide-spreid- 
ing  boughs,  which  droop  in  a  graceful  curve,  their 
green,  velvety-like  surface  terminating  in  numerous 
spray-like  points.  When  placed  in  a  favourable  posi- 
tion, it  will  in  a  hundred  years  attain  to  about  90  feet 
or  lOU  feet  in  height,  with  about  the  same  diameter  in 
the  spread  of  branches.  For  tlie  first  twenty.five 
years  it  makes  slow  gi-owth,  but  after  that  time  it 
grows  very  quickly. 

Picea  Nordmanniana.— If  P.  nobilis  be  the 
best  of  the  Califoriiian  Silver  Fir.s,  this  is  certainly 
the  finest  of  the  European  or  Asiatic  species.  It  is 
likely  at  no  distant  date  to  supplant  the  common 
Silver  Fir  for  ordinany  planting,  the  timber  being 
of  better  quality,  and  as  it  starts  later  into  growth 
it  is  less  apt  to  be  injured  by  late  frosts.  Its  growth 
i.s  rapid  and  symmetrical,  and  the  foliage  of  a 
bright  grassy  green,  which  has  a  very  cheerful 
effect  in  mid-winter.  The  colour  of  this'tree  varies 
at  different  hours  of  the  day  ;  the  leaves,  which  in 
sunshine  spread  out  and  show  the  green  upper  sur- 
face, curve  upwards  when  the  sun  is  off  them,  and 
show  the  silvery  lining. 

Transplanting  evergreen  trees— My  opi- 
nion is  that  the  best  season  for  moving  Evergreens 
depends  somewhat  on  their  size,  age,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  which  they  have  to  be  moved,  but,  as  a 
rule,  I  am  in  favour  of  autumn  planting.  From  the 
first  week  in  August  to  the  second  in  October  is  a 
much  longer  time  during  which  Evergreens  of  all 
kinds  can  be  safely  moved  than  that  available  in 
spring,  with  the  still  further  advantage  that  the 
autumn-moved  plants  require  no  after  attention  in 
watering  the  following  summer,  such  as  is  neces- 
sary in  dry  weather  with  spring-moved  plants, 
even  if  they  get  well  over  the  ordeal  of  transplant- 
ing. When  ]5lants  lifted  in  spring  in  any  consider- 
able quantities  have  to  be  moved  to  any  distance 
by  rail  in  the  hot,  dry  weather  that  often  prevails 
at  that  time,  frequently  necessitating  their  being 
out  of  the  ground  for  a  week,  they  are  often 
checked  and  thrown  into  a  stunted"  state,  from 
which  they  do  not  recover  for  two  or  three  years. 
For  small  ordinary  nursery  stock,  when  in  a" right 
state  for  lifting  by  sufficiently  frequent  transpbant- 
ing,  where  the  quantities  to  be  got  through  are  not 
too  great  to  admit  of  their  removal  within  the 
short  time  available,  spring  will  rnswer  well 
enough ;  but  even  these  will  succeed  if  moved 
within  the  much  longer  period  in  autumn,  thus 
admitting  of  their  making  some  roots  after  plant- 
ing, when  they  are  safe  from  the  weather,  no 
matter  how  severe.     It  is  all  very  well  to  recom- 


mend the  planting  of  Hollies  and  other  Evergreens 
just  as  they  are  breaking  into  growth  in  spring 
where  only  a  limited  number  of  small  or  ordinal y 
sized  plants  have  to  be  moved ;  but  where  large 
quantities  have  to  be  transplanted,  and  often  con- 
veyed considerable  distances, it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  work  done  in  the  time  during  which  the  plants 
are  in  the  required  state  to  move. — B. 

Tree-planting  in  parks. — The  fault  of  park- 
planting  hitherto  is  the  paucity  of  flowering  shrubs, 
which,  when  they  are  used,  are  usually  planted  far 
too  thinly  to  be  effective,  or  they  are  planted  in 
the  wrong  place,  or  under  the  shade  of  trees  where 
they  do  not  grow  or  flower  freely.  It  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  introduce  too  much  of  the  flower  garden 
into  the  park  or  woods.  Too  much  dressing  in  such 
places  is  objectionable,  but  there  is  certainly  room 
for  a  far  more  extensive  display  of  flowering  shrubs 
and  trees  than  there  is,  as  from  many  woods  near 
mansions  they  are  almost  entirely  .absent.  Rhodo- 
dendrons have  been  pretty  extensively  planted  on 
many  estates,  but  their  display  is  but  short-lived, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  such  plantations  should 
not  be  far  more  varied  than  they  are,  containing, 
as  they  do,  subjects  that  will  extend  the  display 
every  season  over  a  much  longer  period.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  that  all  such  subjects  should 
have  room  and  light.  They  may  be  planted  thitfkly 
at  first,  and  with  advantage  in  the  way  of  shelter, 
but  when  they  get  crowded  they  should  be  thinned 
freely,  and  the  plantations  extended  with  those 
removed.  A  narrow  line  of  Rhododendrons  along 
each  side  of  a  grass  drive  or  carriage  road,  with 
tall  forest  trees  encroaching  overhead,  perhaps,  is 
but  a  poor  attempt  at  this  kind  of  decoration, 
when  by  the  simple  process  of  expansion  and 
throwing  back  the  lines,  a  tortuous  track,  where 
nothing  could  be  seen  to  advantage,  might  be 
transformed  into  a  broad  vale  glowing  with  colour 
and  adorned  with  the  stateliest  vegetation. 

Staking  r  ewiy-planted  trees. — The  effec- 
tual staking  of  trees,  particularly  when  young  and 
newly  planted,  conduces  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
after-success  of  the  trees,  as  all  experienced 
foresters  have  ample  proof.  Neglect  of  this  par- 
ticular is  often  the  cause  of  the  trees  succumbing 
to  even  moderate  gales,  and  even  if  they  do  not  be 
quite  overturned,  they  seldom  grow  vertically,  on 
account  of  having  been  forced  to  one  side  before 
the  roots  had  obtained  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil. 
There  are  various  methods  of  staking  trees,  but 
that  I  have  long  practised  has  served  me  well.  I 
find  that  strong  Ash,  Oak,  or  deal  poles  are  the 
best ;  they  should  be  straight,  and  long  enough  to 
go  well  up  amongst  the  branches  of  the  tree,  as  it 
is  the  head  which  requires  supporting.  A  very 
common  method  of  tying,  and  one  which  may  be 
recommended  for  its  simplicity,  is  using  old  sack- 
ing about  ()  inches  in  width.  This  is  bound  round 
the  tree  for  protection,  and  tied  tightly  to  the 
stake  with  tarred  cord;  the  stake  is  then  made 
fast  to  the  guard  by  tying  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  wind  does  not  cause  the  tree  to  chafe  against 
the  iron  or  woodwork  of  the  guard,  as  is  too  often 
the  case.  During  the  growing  season  the  ties  should 
be  frequently  examined. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— This  journal Js  pub- 
Unhed  in  ntalltf  bound  jtjonlhli/  Parts.  In  tliis  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  n.ost  sitita'jle  for 
reference  previous  to  the  iS'Ue  of  the  half'yearly  volumes.  Price 
1  i.  M. ;  post  .free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  roluma  of  Tb.e 
Gardes  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1S91,  forty  vols, 
price,  cloth,  £29  83. 

"Gardening   Illustrated''  Monthly    Parts.  —  7";,;» 

journal  is  published  in  neatltf  bound  Monihhj  Parts,  in  uhick 
form  it  in  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  isive  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.',  post  free ,  Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— litis  joumalis 
puhlishel  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Part',  in  uhichform  ii  it 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5d.;  postfree,  Sd. 

"Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  of  uptcards  of 
thirteen  hundrei  of  ike  most  ornaniental  species,  icith  directionB 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  ttc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  .free.  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  fop  iS92.  — Contains  Alfha- 
belical  lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Ilortirul tural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  November  10  laU  The  Li^ts  of  Gardens  and  Country/ 
^ea's  (containing  over  9000J  have  been  very  carej'ully  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  a  Imitte  t  to  be  the  most  co  nplete  ever  pub- 
li-.hed.     Price  ls.;by  post, Is  2d, 
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RIGHARDS'S  NOTED 

ORCHiD  AND  OTHER  SiilLECTED 

PBATS(rnSrunis)SOiLS 

MANURES,  and  every  description  of 


G.  H.  RICHARDS,  The  Horticnltural  Stores, 
i,  Belvedere  Crescent,  Lambeth,  London,  S.E. 

Samples  and  tKicE:s  P(  st  Fhee. 
Chief  Peat  Depot  -  RING  WOOD,  HAN  rs.  Trade  supplied. 


Barb  Wire. 

Catalogues  free  en  application 

THE  LONGFORD  WIRE  Co., 

LIMITED, 

WARRINGTON. 


NOW  Eeady.— The  GARDEN  ANNUAL 
Almanack  ani  Address  Book  for  1892.  Containing  tlie 
most  authentic  lists  of  (1),  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists 
in  the  United  Kingd-ini ;  (2),  Foreigrn  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen, 
and  Florists  ;  f3i.  Horticultural  Builders,  Engineers,  and  Sun- 
driesmen  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  (4\  the  Principal  Nursery- 
men and  Florists  in  the  United  States,  and  their  Addresses ; 
(5),  the  Principal  Gardens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
order  of  the  counties  ;  (li),  the  Principal  Gardens  and  Country 
Seats  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  (7),  the  Gardeneis  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  their  Addresses  ;  New  Plants  of  the  past  year  ; 
and  other  information.  The  most  complete  and  accurate  re- 
ference book  for  the  use  of  all  interested  in  gardens.  Price 
]s.  ;  post  free,  Is.  3d.,  of  all  booksellers,  newsagents,  or  from 
the  Publishing  Office,  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  Lon- 
don, W.C 

THE  GARDEN.— Terms  of  Subscription.— 
The  Garden  is  sent  direct  from  the  Office  in  London 
post  free,  payable  in  advance.  For  one  year  (52  weeks)  19s.  6d.  ; 
half  year  (26  weeks),  9s.  Od. ;  quarter  of  a  year  (13  weeks),  5s. 
The  Garden  is  also  posted  regularly  to  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  all  places  under 
class  "A"  of  Postal  Union  for  twelve  montlis  at  24s.  P.  0.0. 
should  be  filled  up  in  the  name  of  Thomas  Spanswick,  and 
should  be  made  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  London, 
E.C.  The  Garden  is  also  published  in  monthly  parts,  price 
Is.  i3d.,post  free,  Is.  9d.  ;  and  in  half  yearly  volumes,  price  12s. 
each.  Cases  for  binding  the  volumes  are  on  sale,  price  2s. 
each.  The  best  way  to  obtain  the  esses  is  to  order  of  a  book- 
seller or  newsagent. 

Readers  of  The  Garden  are  advised  to  obtain  the  paper  in 
all  ca  es  where  it  is  possible  through  a  Newsagent,  Bookseller, 
or  Railway  Bookstall,  and  to  request  that  it  be  deliver  d  flat 
or  unfolded,  so  that  injury  to  the  coloured  plate  and  engrav- 
ings may  be  avoided. 


And  for  all  Glass  Structures  that  require  shading. 

Sold  in  packets  Is.   each,  with  full  directions  for  use,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserj'men. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations.     Each 
packet  should  bear  the  Trade  Mark  as  above. 

Sole  Manufacturers  :  COfSfSY'   Ac  CO.,  X^td., 

Offices  and  Show  Rooms:  13.  15  &  16.  FINSBURY  ST.,  E  C 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 


_LO_UGHBgROUGH_ 

GABDEir 


PR  ABIES 

1  light,  6  ft.  by  4  ft. ,  .12  2  ~6  ;  2  liylit,  «  ft.  1  y  8  ft. ,  £3  10  0 
3  light,  6  ft.  by  12  ft.,  £4  17  B. 
Carriage  paid  to  any  .Station  in  Bng  and  and  Wales.  Made  of 
the  tost  red  deal,  woll-seisoued,  glazed  with  21-oz.  English 
sheet  glass,  p.ainted  4  coats,  can  be  put  together  in  a  few 
minutes  by  a  Gardener  uithmU  screws. 


The  Best  atd  Ohoapest  Fuel  for  Greenhouse  Boilers, 
Stoves,  and  Heatir  g  Apparatus, 

Hendreforgan  Anthracite  Smokeless  Goal, 

The  UNITED  ANTHRACITE  COLLIERIES  (Limited) 
supply  their  sized  Cobble  Coals,  delivered  in  truckloads 
to  any  Railway  Station.  Tliis  Coal  is  absolnteb/  smokeless,  and 
reqtiires  much  less  attention  than  any  other  description  of  fuel, 
burning  for  twelve  hotn*s  at  least  without  any  supervision,  and 
giving  a  greater  and  more  regular  heat. 

The  Company  are  now  making  another  and  cheaper  descrip- 
tion of  Anthracite  Cobbles,  so  as  to  meet  the  demand  from  all 
quarters.     Full  particulars  and  prices  on  application  to 

The  UNITED  ANTHRACITE  COLLIERIES  (Limited) 

23,  LIME  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FIiANT   FBOTECIOBS. 

Of  these  we  have  several  kinds.   Ovu-  Lists  should  be  asked  for 
8  ft.  by  6  ft.,  £4  15     0  ;  12  ft.  6  in.  by  6  ft.,  £7     2    6. 
Made   with   iron  ribs,  the  lights  to  turn  right  over.     Also 
made  with  the  front  A  of  ihick  gUvss  or  slate  slabs,  tha  whole 
of  the  frame-work  of  iron,  the  lights  of  wood. 


INNES'  FERTILITAS.— The  Vine  and  Plant  Food. 

To  be  had  of  aU  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  or  d  rect  from  us.  In 
bags,  16s.  per  cwt.,  carriage  paid  to  all  Stations.  Write  for 
references  and  testimonials  to  the  Sole  Makers,  W.  Innes  &  Co., 
Sunny  Hill  Vinery,  Littleover,  Dtrby. 


L  o  I  I  n  M    BO   R_o  u  c 
GIiAZED  COVEBS  FOB  FBUIT  WAI1I.S. 

For  a  wall  10  feet  high,  12s.  per  foot  run,  glazed  and  painted 
complete  ;  can  be  taken  down  and  readily  fixed  without  screws 
LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 
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SUTTON'S 

PRIZE 

BEGONIA. 


Saved  from  the  richest  and  most 

varied  flowers  grown  in  our  immense 

collection. 


"  One  of  your  Begonia  blossoma  picked  quite 
casuiilly  was  found  to  be  5i  by  5  inches  across,  and  others 
larger  even  than  this  could  have  been  cut  in  numbers." — 
5Ii:js  Heath,  Ferndale  Park. 


"Tlie  Begonia  seed  turned  out  splendidly.  The 
c'lours  were  from  the  purest  white  to  the  darkest  crimson, 
with  twenty  flowers,  five  inches  across,  on  a  plant,  and 
more  on  some  of  them  The  strain  is  perfection."— Mr.  J 
Williams,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Mansell. 


Price  of  Seed,  Ss.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet,  post  fres. 


SUTTON'S  Seeds 

-  GENUINE  ONLY  HIOMSUTTON SSONS, READING. 4 


7/6  COLLECTION  7/6 


CUNTAIXING  FOUR  PINTS  PEAS 


1  pint- 

i  pint- 

4  pint- 

1  pkt- 

1  pkt- 

1  pkt  - 

1  pkt.- 

1  pkt- 

1  pkt.- 

1  oz.  - 

1  pkt- 

1  pkt.  - 

2  ozs.  - 
1  pkt- 


-Broad  Beans 
-French  Beans 
-Runner  Beans 
-Beet 

-  Borecole 
-Brussels  Sprouts 
-Broccoli 
-Savoy 
-Cabbage 
-Carrot 

-  Cat  ili  flower 
Celery 

-Cress 
-Cucumber 


1  pkt.— Gourd 

2  pkts.— Lettuce 
1  pkt.  -l.eek 

1  oz.    —Mustard 

1  oz.    —  Onion 

1  pkt  — Parsley 

1  oz.   -  Parsnip 

2  o  s.  —Radish 
1  oz.  -  Spinach 
1  oz.    — l\iruip 

1  pkt.  -Vegetable  Marrow 

I    2  p   ts.— Herbs 

I   1  pkt  -Tomato 


All  the  best  kinds  for  succession  to  ensure 


A  YEAR'S  SUPPLY  OF  VEGETABLES 

Carriage  paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  cheque  or  P  O  O 
Also  other  coUections  from  2s.  9d.  to  £5  5j.,  all  carriage  free. 

EVIDENCE   OF   QUALITY 

"The  Vegetable  Seeds  I  have  purchased  of  you  this  last 
twelve  years  have  given  every  satisfaction."— Mr.  G.  Kniohts 
Long  ^ewton.  ' 

"  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Seeds  I  had  from  you  last 
year  were  a  great  success.  I  took  twenty-two  prizes  at  our 
two  local  shows,  one  of  the  prizes  being  a  Silver  Cup  for  col- 
lection of  vegetables."— Mr.  J.  Woods,  Surbiton 

"I  have  sent  to  tell  you  that  yoin  collection  of  Vegetable 
Seeds  turned  out  well,  biking  first  prize  with  Parsnip  and 
Onions,  SIX  Parsmps  weighing  24  lbs  ;  Onions  measuring 
14  mches  roimd."— Mr.  C.  Westall,  MildenhaU. 

DANIELS   BROS. 

Seedsmen  to  H.M.  the  Queen  and  U.S.  H  the 
Prmce  of  Wales, 

ST  O  X&  1^^  3: 0  SI. 


SHADING    MATERIALS. 


THE  MOST  SUlTAliLB  FOR 

SHADING  ORCHIDS,  FERNS, 

Palms,  and  Stove  and 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 

It  is   a  strong  durable  Cotton 
Netting,  woven  ia  squares  so 
close  as  t-o  exclude  thu  direct 
rays  of  thssun,  i<ut  admit 
tinK  the  greatest  amount 
of  light  attainable 
through 
B  h  a  d  i  Q  g, 


It  with- 
stands the 
we.itlitr  befer 
than    a  y   oi  her 
class    of    Shining, 
and    may    be    b  ne- 
ficially  used  on  account 
the  thickiie^s  *  t  its  tex- 
^Q?       ^^     ture.  during  cold  weather,  to 
J^JD^*^     k^ep  the  fru.st  out.  The  leading 
VV^  -^    Orohid  and  Plant  Growers  in  the 
country   have  used  this  material  for 
some  years,  and  speak  very  highly  of 
it,   pronouncing    it  to  be  tie  very  best 
material  (or  plants  they  have  tV(,r  used. 

Blinds  made  up  and  Fixed  Complete. 

Sold  in  pieces  30  yards  long  by  1^  yards  wide,  price 
408.  eacii.     Samples   submittel  gratis. 


This  new  shading  is  In  the  form  ijf  a  white  pjwder 
and  is  prepared  for  use  by  applymg  lx>iliug  water  ' 
to  the   cuuipouiid,  and  alluwi.  g  it  ^J  cool,     ^ 
when   it  CrtU   be  at  plied  by  means  of  a    ^^^  "^^ 
brush.  Itdr;e3  instaulaneously,  and  can      -^ 
be  rubbed  off  easily  when  moist.  ThL* 
eh  diug  may  be  used  for  OREEX 
HOUSES,    SKYLIGHTS, 
WINDOWS,    &c 


Sold  in  1  lb.  packets, 
with  direct  OES  for 
use, price  Is. each, 
1  lb.  free  by 
parcels  post 
forl/4i 


2  lbs.  free 
by    parcels 

post  lor  2/6. 

Each    packet    will 
make  half  a  t,'allon  of 
shading    material  when 
mixtd.     It  ia  a  great  im- 
provement       on        anything 
hitLerto  offered,    and  Ij&ib  the 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Uppar  Holloway,  London,  N. 


PAULS',WALTHAM  CROSS 

Fnr  tlio  Best  Itosc 

PAULS  .WALTHAM  CROSS 

Fur  the  Best  S(?eds,  Bulbs,  &c. 

PAULS'WALTHAM  CROSS 

F'Ttlie  Bj.st  Fruit  Trees  aud  Gra'ic  \  njcs. 

PAULS'.WALTHAM  GROSS 

For  Ihe  Bo  it  Evergieeup,  Park  and  Roadside  Trees. 

PAULS'WALTHRM  CROSS 

lortlir  Ikst  ruiicUi.as,  Azaleai,  Lap:igoria=,  &c 

PAULS, WALTHAM  CROSS 

So  ah  Eatrance  four  minutes'  walk  from  Walthani  ( 'ross  .Station, 

G.  E.B.     West  Entrance  tliree  minutes' walk  from  Theobald's 

Grove  Station,  G.E.B. 

I  ispection  invited.  Prices  strictly  moderate. 
Priced  Catalogues  free. 

Ooods  ^lacked  by  experienced  hands  for  all  parts  of  ihe 

world.      Gardeners  of  character  and    experOnce 

recnm-nct.ded.     Ob.t  rre  the  Christian  name— 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

Rose     Growers     by    Appointment     to    Htr 
Majesty  the  Queen, 

I      TFEE,  PLSNT,  BULB  and  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


"TOM  THUMB" 

CAULIFLOWER 

txctrdivyly  vaiualjlc  /or  ftumts  aad/mc  iifi  purposis. 

It  can  be  planted  closer,  and  k'H  come  into  use  tarlier  \han 

any  othir  iort. 

Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  Packet. 

From  Mr.  E.  Merrick,  Gardener  to  R.  A.  Cuckbum,  Esq., 
P'etcham  Lndge. — "  I  grew  your  Tom  Thumb  Caidiflowcr 
during  the  siunmer,  and  although  the  crops  were  planted 
very  close,  they  produced  heads  of  first-rate  quality." 


/EBB&SONS,WORDSLEY.STOURBRIDC£ 


ROSES 


For  Pleasure   and  Profit. 

rail  IT  NOTHING  so  PBOFITiBLE 

P Kill  I      ^°^^^^  ^^  ^^0^- 

I    IIUI    I    74   ACRES    in    STOCK 

See  CATALOGUE  for  Simple  Ir  str actions  and  kinds  of  Trees 
to  suit  all  5;i.i!p. 

HUNDREDS  of 

THOUSANDS. 
Packing  and  Carriage  Free 
for  Cash  with  Order. 

BUSHES,  8s.  per  doz.,  608.  100. 

ROSES  in  Pots,  from  15s.  per  dOZ. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  91  ACRES. 
4  ACRES  of  Gi:.ASS. 

Clematis  (80.000)  from  15s.  doz. 

N.B.— Single  Plants  are  sold  at  slightly  increased  prices. 

SE:e:I3S    and    l    vegetable,    Flower, 
^UI<^a  )  and  Farm. 

liESCIUrnVE  LISTS  FREE. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO.  Worcater. 

32  ACRES  OF  RHODODENDRONS 

170  ACRES  OF  OTHER  NDR8ERY  STOCK. 

Per  100.    Per  1000 


Rhododendron  ponticum 


,,  catawbiense  hybrids 


9  to  12  inches    I'J 


IS 

,  12 
,  18 


d. 
9J     0 


140 
220 
100 
160 
240 


,.  ,,  >.         IS  „  24      „ 

For  other  Ntirsen/  Stock,  let  Cmalogvt,  free. 
Rhododcndrcins  make  grand  cover    for  game.      Hai-es  and 
rabbits  will  n"t  eat  them.    They  will  grow  weU  under  trees 
where  manv  other  trees  perish. 

Smaller  or  larecr  sizes  c-in  lie  supplied  if  required. 

JAS.  SIVIITH;  &,  SON^S, 

DARLEY   DALE   HURSERIES,  near  KAILOCL 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  ^atvre."— Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


weeks  longer,  perhaps,  waiting  for  the  first 
flowers,  but  when  they  come  we  know  a  suc- 
cession will  follow  till  winter  destroys  the  last 
buds.  A.   H. 


TEA-SCENTED  ROSES  AND  THEIR 

USES. 
We  can  claim  more  for  these  than  for  any  other 
Roses,  namely,  that  they  are  fit  to  adorn  the 
choicest  and  most  conspicuous  parts  of  our  gar- 
dens and  make  them  bright  for  many  months 
of  the  year.     It  is  only  in   a  half-hearted  way 
that  the   article  by  "  R.''  in  The  Garden  of 
March  ]2  (p.   223)  sets  forth  this,  their  greatest 
use,  and  one  which,  moreover,  is  the  strongest 
factor  towards  ensuring  a  long-continued  popu- 
larity,   because   a   flower    that    is    adapted   to 
our  gardens   and   is   plentiful  therein,  is    less 
liable  to  be   influenced  by  the  whims  and   ca- 
prices of  floral  fashion  and  fancy.     The  remark 
that  under  glass  is  where  the  true  beauties  and 
charms  of  the  Teas  are  most  often  found  comes  as 
a  surprise  to  many.     It  is  in  the  outdoor  garden 
in  our  sunny  beds  and  borders  that  we  find  Tea 
Roses  with  tints  of  leaf   and  blossom  unknown 
to  the  grower  under  glass,  because  undeveloped 
there  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  they  are 
in  the  open  air.     In  proof  of  this  let  me  refer 
"R."  to  the  plate  of   that  gem  of  Tea  Roses 
Marie  van  Houtte,  which  appeared  in  The  Gar- 
den of  December  28,  1880,  and  ask  if  ever  such 
colour   was  shown  by  flowers  produced  under 
glass.     At  the  time  of  publication  of  the  plate 
some  thought  a  little  artistic  exaggeration  was 
accountable  for  the  high  colour,  but  the  flowers 
are    there    reproduced    in     the     colours     they 
possessed,  and  they  were  not  specially  selected, 
because  a  group  of  a  dozen   plants  had  scores 
of  them.     The  same  is  true  of  and  applies  to 
many  more  grand  Tea  Roses.     We   shall  never 
know  the  full  value  of  Mme.   Lambard  till  we 
have  a  bold  group  in  the  garden,  and  mark  its 
many  colour  variations  at  dift'erent  periods  and 
through  several  summers.     Tea  Roses,  too,  pos- 
sess absolute  immunity  from  the  most  disfigur- 
ing of  Rose  pests,  viz.,  red  rust.    We  can  enjoy 
their  varied  leafage  from  spring  till  winter,  and  I 
might  almost  say  till  pruning  time,  since  Marie 
van  Houtte  with  me  at  thepresenttime  hasleaves 
as  green  as  they  were  before  frost  set  in  and  they 
have  been  subjected  to  20'  or  more  on  several 
occasions.   How  much  we  gain  by  this  immunity 
was  forcibly  brought  home  to  me  last  summer. 
In  a  garden  of  Tea  Roses  where  all  the  best 
kinds  are  grouped,  three  kinds  only  that  were 
not   true   Teas   had   been    admitted   upon   the 
strength  of  their  great  merit.   These  were  Grace 
Darling,  Viscountess  Folkestone  and  Camoens. 
These  last  two  kinds  had  done  so  well  that  their 
groups  were  enlarged,   but  red  rust  appeared 
last   summer,  quickly  defoliating  evei-y  plant. 
It  did  not  spread  to  adjoining  groups  of  true 
Teas.     These   two   groups   have  now  been  re- 
moved to  a  less  conspicuous  border  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.       Exhibitors    are   many  and  their 
methods  are  well   known,   but,  apart   from  all 
that  has  to  do  with  showing,  we  are  concerned 
with    the    best   Roses   for    garden    decoration 
alone  and  the  coincident  pleasure  arising  from 
their  culture.     In  a  good  soil  that  is  not  over- 
manured.   Tea   Roses   are   much   hardier   than 
many  suppose.    We  do  not  want  to  mount  them 
on  legs,  but  to  have  bushes  and  groups,  and  if 
hey  are  killed  to  the   ground-line,  then,  like 
our  many  hardy  plants,  they  will  shoot  from 
below.     Our  patience      taxecl  for  two  or  three 


Climbing  Roses.— As  a  general  rule,  one  is 
constrained  to  choose  from  among  the  very  vigor- 
ous growers  when  selecting  Roses  for  the  above 
purpose.  Good  as  these  are  for  the  work,  there 
are  many  others  that  will  be  equally  as  serviceable, 
and  which  will  be  far  more  preferable  on  account 
of  their  more  perpetual  llowering  qualities.  Mare- 
chal  Niel,  &c.,  are  apt  to  give  only  one  good  crop 
of  flowers,  but  if  one  plants  such  of  the  strong  and 
free  growing,  Teas  as  Marie  van  Houtte,  Mme.  des 
Tartas,  Safrano,  and  Anna  Olivier,  he  may  soon 
cover  any  wall  or  fence  of  medium  height— say  up 
to  S  feet  and  even  10  feet,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  a  more  continuous  supply  of  blooms.  These 
varieties,  unlike  the  majority  of  the  climbing  Roses, 
will  produce  another  crop  of  flowers  even  while  the 
first  crop  is  barely  over.  One  may  thus  get  from 
four  to  six  distinct  crops  of  bloom,  besides  a  few 
stray  or  intermediate  flowers.  Such  kinds  as  I 
have  mentioned  will  bloom  from  the  whole  of  their 
wood.  This  is  a  decided  advantage,  as  one  may 
cover  his  fence  or  wall  with  good  foliage  and 
flowers,  and,  provided  frost  does  not  kill  the  wood, 
it  is  of  service  year  after  year.  The  majority  of 
the  climbers  are  really  spring  and  summer  bloomers 
only,  but  these  kinds  will  carry  heavy  crops  both 
early  and  late— in  fact  up  to  the  time  they  are  cut 
down  by  frost. — P.  S. 

Ripening  the  wood  of  Roses.— The  great 
advantage  Roses  derive  from  a  period  of  complete 
rest  was"  brought  under  my  notice  in  a  very  forcible 
manner  during  the  past  week.  Some  plants  that 
had  not  received  so  thorough  a  ripening  as  we 
generally  accord  them  were  started  about  Christ- 
mas ;  others  were  started  some  five  or  six  weeks 
later,  and  although  the  second  lot  had  only  half  as 
much  heat  as  the  first  one,  the  plants  are  already  far 
in  advance  of  those  started  earlier.  There  is  only 
one  reason  for  this,  as  the  general  treatment  has 
been  the  same  in  both  cases.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  plants  not  having  received  so  efficient  a 
ripening,  followed  up  by  a  short  period  of  com- 
plete rest,  is  the  sole  reason.  Unless  the  shoots  of 
Roses  are  properly  matured  and  allowed  about  a 
couple  of  months'  rest,  they  very  seldom  turn  out 
satisfactorily  under  early  forcing.  Not  only  are  the 
growths  more  forward,  but  they  are  much  stronger, 
stouter,  and  more  generally  set  with  flower-buds 
than  when  started  in  the  dead  of  winter  and  before 
they  have  had  suificient  rest.  This  will  also  point 
out  another  lesson,  viz.,  how  very  much  better  it  is 
for  Roses  to  come  on  quickly  from  the  time  they 
are  first  started  into  growth  ;  and  warning  should 
be  taken  from  this  fact,  not  to  prune  too  early  and 
so  start  the  most  useful  eyes  into  premature 
growth.  Later  pruned  plants  will  pass  by  and  be 
very  superior  to  those  that  were  forced  into  a  too 
early  activity  by  being  pruned  too  soon. — R. 

Roses  and  the  past  winter.— Last  year  at 
this  time  the  losses  among  ray  Roses  were  very 
heavy,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  the  same  again. 
Not  "so  many  plants"  are  quite  killed,  but  great 
numbers  are  "terribly  crippled.  Although  we  had 
some  very  severe  weather  about  Christmas,  I  do 
not  think  that  was  nearly  so  injurious  as  the  sudden 
and  very  severe  frosts  at  the  middle  and  end  of 
February.  These,  coming  after  a  spell  of  open  and 
comparatively  mild  weatlier  and  when  the  sap  had 
already  begun  to  make  a  move,  have,  as  far  as  ruy 
plants  are  concerned,  done  infinitely  more  mischief 
than  the  rest  of  the  winter.  A  large  bed  of  Teas 
upon  the  Brier,  and  from  which  I  looked  with 
same  confidence  for  ray  show  blooms  next  summer, 
has  suffered  more  than  any  others.  Other  Teas 
that  were  more  exposed  have  not  suffered  to  the 
same  extent.  The  injured  bed  is  on  the  south  side 
of  a  hill  and  somewhat  sheltered  by  several  fruit 
trees,  &c.,  while  the  less  injured  plants  are  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill  and  fully  exposed  to  any 
north  and  east  winds.  1  have  frequently  been 
puzzled  to  account  for  such  cases,  and  in  this  in- 


stance can  give  but  one  reason.  The  Teas  on  the 
dwarf  hedge  Brier  stock  being  in  a  more  sheltered 
situation  were  probably  in  a  more  forward  condi- 
tion than  they  appeared  to  be,  and  I  have  often 
noticed  that  Roses  with  their  sap  just  on  the  move 
are  unable  to  stand  a  severe  frost.  It  seems  to 
give  them  a  sudden  check  and  often  causes  the 
bark  to  bind  and  become  what  is  styled  "  hide- 
bound." My  plants  that  were  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  hill  were  naturally  in  a  much  more  back- 
ward condition,  and  hence  their  greater  freedom 
from  harm. — I'. 

Roses  for  decoration.— In  planting  Roses  due 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  purpose  they 
are  chiefly  required  for.  With  the  rage  for  flowers 
of  good  shape  w^e  are  in  danger  of  losing  many  of 
the  older  varieties  ;  these,  however,  are  of  great 
value  for  cutting  from.  Tliere  are  many  of  the  old 
as  well  as  the  newer  varieties  that  are  well  suited 
for  general  decoration.  Due  care  must  be  given  to 
the  selection  of  kinds,  as  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  their  lasting  powers,  esp_ecially  in  a  cut  state. 
As  a  general  rule,  those  varieties  which  soon  burst 
into  a  flat  and  full-blown  state,  especially  if  they 
come  "quartered,"  are  by  far  the  best  Roses  to 
stand  as  cut  flowers.  I  will  name  two  or  three 
varieties  that  will  bear  out  my  remarks.  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  Caroline  d'Arden,  Magna  Charta, 
and  Gustavo  Piganeau  are  grand  Roses  in  every 
way,  but  particularly  so  when  used  for  massive 
decorations.  Baronne  Prevost,  Souvenir  de  la 
Reine  dAngleterre,  Anna  Alexieff,  &c.,  are  also  very 
good  growers  and  free  flowerers.  Such  varieties 
are,  unfortunately,  going  out  of  fashion,  so  to 
speak,  principally  because  their  shape  and  form 
are  not  up  to  the  present  ideal.— R. 


PRUNING  NEWLY-PLANTED  ROSES. 

Many  people  hold  the  opinion  that  Roses  in  the 
past  have  been  over-pruned.  In  many  cases 
this  opinion  is  probably  well  founded.  But  if 
Roses  are  to  have  a  fair  start,  they  must  be 
cut  hard  back  the  first  season  after  planting, 
whether  planted  late  or  early.  I  take  it  this  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Afterwards  cut  as  you 
like,  but  do  give  the  plants  a  chance  to  get 
established.  But  it  is  as  well  not  to  be  iu  a 
hurry  about  the  pruning.  Let  the  roots  get 
hold  of  the  soil  first,  and  then  the  dormant  buds 
at  the  base  of  the  shoots  will  break  strongly.  I 
often  think  from  what  comes  under  my  obser- 
vation that  the  non  pruner  would  have  greater 
success  if,  as  he  objects  to  cut  back  much,  he 
thinned  the  buds  and  took  only  a  bloom  or  two 
the  first  year.  Roses  which  are  left  unpruned 
(and  cutting  2  inches  or  3  inches  from  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  can  hardly  be  called  pruning) 
have  not  the  same  chance  of  getting  well  esta- 
blished as  those  do  which  have  their  growing 
force  more  concentrated  by  harder  pruning. 
Hundreds  of  Roses  die  prematurely  through 
neglect  of  this  principle  of  concentration  the 
first  season  after  planting.  If  leaving  newly- 
planted  Roses  unpruned  or  not  sufficiently 
pruned,  which  virtually  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  gave  more  or  better  blossoms,  there 
woufd  be  some  excuse  for  the  practice  ;  but 
it  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  the  back 
eyes  from  which  the  best  blossoms  are  obtained 
do  not  break,  and  I  contend  that  any  system  of 
pruning  or  management  wdiich  leaves  these  back 
eyes  dormant  all  through  the  growing  season 
is  radically  wrong.  Of  course  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  different  varieties. 
Some  may  be  left  longer  than  others  even  the 
first  season.  A  safe  rule  would  be  to  cut  far 
enough  to  break  the  strongest  at  any  rate  of 
the  back  eyes,  but  this  requires  a  knowledge 
which  can  only  be  gained  by  experience.  All 
the  best  rosarians  know  this,  and  they  know 
also  how  such  little  cultural  details  as  working  in 
a  little  fresh,  dry,  loamy  soil  round  the  roots  in 
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planting  lielps  the  speedy  establisliment  of  the 
roots,  and  gives  them  that  much-needed  early 
grip  of  the  soil  that  will  enable  them  to  push 
out  strong  shoots  that  will  in  the  future  bear 
fine  blossoms.  E.  H. 


ROSES  ON  IRON  AND  WIRE  SUPPORTS. 
There  still  seems  a  great  difference  of  ophiion 
among  rosarians  respecting  the  evil  effects  of 
growing  Roses  upon  iron  or  galvanised  wire  sup- 
15orts.  Although  many  leading  Rose  growers  do 
not  advise  this  means  of  supporting  and  forming 
arches  for  Roses  to  grow  upon,  and  point  to  the 
greater  effect  frost  has  upon  plants  grown  close  to 
and  upon  such  materials,  I  still  fail  to  see  that 
Roses  do  worse  upon  iron  than  upon  wooden  sup- 
ports. My  neighbour  has  a  screen  of  Roses  at  the 
bottom  of  his  garden,  designed  to  hide  a  bare  wall  on 
the  adjoining  premises.  One  part  of  this  is  com- 
posed of  wood  in  the  form  of  lattice-work,  and  the 
remainder  of  galvanised  wire  stretched  from  pole 
to  pole.  For  the  last  four  seasons  I  have  taken  es- 
pecial note  of  this  lot  of  Roses,  and  not  once  have 
the  plants  p:rowing  on  the  wires  been  more  affected 
by  frost  than  those  on  the  lattice  -  work.  The 
very  brown  and  frosted  appearance  that  Roses 
often  have  when  growing  over  any  supports  seems 
to  me  to  be  quite  as  general  when  cultivated  over 
iron  as  wood.  I  also  notice  it  upon  wall  trees  that 
had  no  iron  or  wires  near  them  ;  but  this  is  always 
when  the  plants  are  growing  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion— such,  for  instance,  as  where  keen  winds  from 
the  north  or  east  can  gain  direct  access  to  them. 
When  Roses  are  trained  over  arches  they  are  far 
more  exposed  to  frost  and  wind.  It  is  also  the 
general  rule  to  plant  them  in  this  form  to  break 
the  flat  appearance  of  some  open  piece  of  ground. 

My  experience  points  to  frost  and  keen  winds 
as  being  the  main  cause  of  the  Roses  failing  upon 
such  supports.  If  it  was  from  any  other  cause, 
why  are  they  not  ahvays  affected?  When  plants 
are  grown  upon  iron  or  wire  supports  in  a  sheltered 
situation  I  have  not  known  them  to  be  affected 
similarly  to  those  growing  in  exposed  positions,  while 
at  the  same  time  plants  upon  wooden  supports  and 
in  the  exposed  situation  have  been  equally  as  mucli 
affected  as  their  neighbours  growing  upon  iron  or 
any  other  metal.  Even  Roses  that  have  no  support 
and  growing  in  the  same  position  as  those  on  iron 
are  similarly  affected.  I  think  the  real  reason  lies 
in  the  greater  exposure  to  frosty  winds  and  to  the 
sudden  thawing  of  the  wood  when  the  sun  peeps 
through  for  an  hour  or  two.  R, 


THE  GARDEN  AT  NIGHT. 
We  may  now  and  then  say,  and  indeed  even 
feel,  how  much  we  enjoy  flowers  and  gardens, 
but  I  am  afraid  most  of  us  fail  to  appreciate 
our  gardens  and  hot-houses  at  night  half  as 
much  as  they  deserve.  Of  course  I  know  that 
the  professional  gardener  often  takes  his  garden 
rounds  with  a  lamp  intent  on  temperatures,  and 
dealing  death  to  predatory  slugs  and  snails,  and 
cockroach  or  other  pests,  but  I  recommend  the 
lamplight  journey  as  an  enjoyable  one.  There 
are  in  all  gardens  sights,  sounds  and  perfumes 
only  to  be  really  seen,  heard  and  enjoyed  after 
the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  long  after  its  last 
red  glow  has  faded  from  the  stems  of  the  sombre- 
headed  Pines.  In  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries  the  garden  at  night  is  almost  more 
enjoyable  than  when  the  blazing  sun's  rays  fall 
straight  from  overhead,  and  all  Nature  seems 
hushed  into  an  all-overpowering  siesta,  when 
bird,  and  beast,  and  insect  lie  silent  and 
secluded  in  densest  forest  shade.  We  are  told 
by  travellers  oft  and  again  of  the  delicious 
nights  in  the  musky  Grape-clothed  pergolas  of 
Damascus,  of  the  attar-laden  air  of  the  Rose 
gardens  of  Persia,  of  the  balmy  warmth  and 
delicious  nightingale  music  of  the  Fig  orchards 
at  Smyrna,  and  of  the  warmly  odorous  air  of 


( )range  groves  as  lit  by  fire-flies  far  away  in  the 
sunny  south  and  east  ;  and  have  we  not  our- 
selves often  felt  the  mysterious  f(jrest  silence  in 
Johore,  Singapore,  and  in   "  Borneo  the  beauti- 
ful," where   Orchids  of    many  kinds,  .Jasmine 
and    Frangipani,   and    Champaea    give  to   the 
moon-lit    breeze    the  scent  of  Paradise  again. 
It  is  not,  however,  given  to  all  of  us  to  go  so 
far  afield  for  our  nocturnal  experiences,  but  I 
advise  all  garden  lovers,  for  once  at  least,  to 
enjoy  their  gardens  and  plant   houses  by  lamp- 
light as  well  as  by  the  light  of  day.     To  many 
it  will  prove  something  like  a  revelation,  as  the 
night  efl'ects  are  so  ditt'erent  to  those  of  the  day- 
time.    All  that  is  wanted  is  a  good  hand-lamp, 
like  that  used  by  railway  guards,  or  even  a  good, 
clear  bull's-eye  lanthorn  will  do  almost  as  well. 
One    reason    for    the    different     eft'ect    plants 
present   at   night  is   that  the  light  area  being 
limited,  every  object  is  focussed  separately,  as 
it  were  surrounded  by  dense  gloom  or  shadow, 
and   your    picture    becomes   something   like   a 
Velasquez.     Then   while  daylight  illumination 
comes  from  above,  the  reverse  is  the  case  at 
night,  since  the  light  rays  of  the  lamp  proceed 
from  below  upwards.     Then  many  leaves,  such 
as  those  of  most  Acacias  and  other  Legurainosfe, 
Marantas,   and  Arums,  are    set   at    a  difterent 
angle  on  their  stalks  or  petioles  at  night,  and 
so  present  an  aspect  difi'erent  to  that  as  seen 
by     sunlight.      Again,     Begonias,     Codipeums, 
Gesnerads,     indeed     most     fine  -  leaved     stove 
plants,  especially  the  great-leaved  and  velvety- 
textured  Anthuria,  are  most  lovely  at  night  as 
seen  under  artificial  illumination,  and  the  same 
is  als(.i  true  of  many  exquisite  Ferns  and  Lyco- 
pods,  or  Mosses. 

We,  unfortunately,  cannot  enjoy  the  great 
white  blooms  of  the  Moon  Flower  or  Convolvu- 
lus Bona-nox  in  our  northern  gardens  as  is  pos- 
sible in  India,  but  there  are  several  species  of 
night-blooming  Cacti,  and  seeing  how  exquisite 
many  of  them  really  are  when  in  flower,  the 
Wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more  generally 
grown  in  warm  greenhouses  for  their  peculiarly 
tropical  night  efl'ects  than  is  at  present  the  case. 
Cereus  grandiflorus,  C.  triangularis,  C.  Mac- 
donaldia;,  and  others  recently  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
W.  Watson  in  these  pages  are  especially  desir- 
able, as  they  grow  freely  on  the  back  wall  or  up 
the  rafters  of  any  warm  and  dry  plant  house  or 
conservatory.  I  remember  an  old-fashioned 
country  garden  in  which  one  of  the  flue-heated 
Vine  liouses  had  its  back  wall  entirely  clothed 
with  night-blooming  Cereus  of  various  kinds, 
and  their  flowering  was  the  signal  for  a  series  of 
festivals  in  their  honour.  One  splendid  specimen 
of  C.  grandiflorus  often  had  from  twenty  to  fifty 
of  its  great  ivory-petalled  chalices  open  on  tlie 
same  night,  and  the  old  gardener  prided  him- 
self in  foretelling  their  opening  accurately,  so 
that  guests  might  be  bidilen  from  all  over  the 
cruintry-side.  The  vinery  was  illuminated  by 
lanijis  and  candles,  and  high  festival,  carnival 
one  might  truly  say,  was  held,  and  the  quaint  old 
Vine  house,  with  its  tiny  overlapping  panes, 
became  fi>r  the  nonce  a  sort  of  shrine  to  Vesta, 
a  temple  of  beauty  illumined  really  by  these 
splendid  T(.)rch  Thistles  of  more  sunny  lands 
than  our  own. 

In  another  place  I  remember  the  flowering 
( )rchids  were  arranged  in  a  special  show  house 
among  Palms  and  Ferns,  and  there  were  "water- 
falls over  rocks  of  tufa,  and  trickling  rills  edged 
with  green  wood  Moss  and  Reeds  cut  from  Ihe 
lake,  a  place  like  fah-yland,  as  lighted  from 
many  lamps  that  were  themselves  invisible. 
Here  were  brought  Ctelogynes  like  snowdrifts, 
so  heavily  were  they  laden  with  white  flowers. 
Great  starfish-like  Angra^cums,  ivory  white 
and     fragrant     only    at     night,     looked     like 


naiads  jiatiently  waiting  for  that  long-nosed 
love  god,  a  moth  which  Darwin  prophesied 
would  l)e  found  in  Madagascar,  but  which,  so 
far,  has  eluded  all  research.  Dendrobe  and 
Cattleya,  Lycaste  and  Odontoglot  were  here  in 
all  their  beauty,  the  admired  of  all  admirers,  in 
their  cosy  winter  palace  of  delight. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  strip  the  tropics  for  a 
real  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  in  the  gar- 
den, nor  need  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
height  (jf  the  summer  season  in  order  to  enjoy 
our  lamp-lit  walks  therein  to  the  full.  Even  in 
late  autumn  it  is  worth  while  to  see  the  moths 
happy  amid  the  Ivy  blossom,  just  as  they  will 
be  in  a  week  or  two  equally  busy  among  the 
Wilhjw  catkins  of  the  spring.  It  is  quite  a 
delight  to  entomological  gardeners  to  see  the 
giant  sphinx  moths  and  others  hovering  over 
the  snowy  wide-open  fl(jwers  of  Nicotiana 
aftinis  or  of  Petunias,  the  white  Dahlias  or 
Phloxes,  nearly  all  through  the  summer  season, 
when  owls  hoot  among  the  shadowy  trees,  and 
the  downy-winged  goatsucker  (or  nightjar)  is 
obtaining  his  supper  in  mid-air  or  from  among 
the  herbage  almost  at  our  very  feet.  If  you 
take  your  lamp  to  the  fish-pond  on  a  summer 
night  you  may  see  the  trout  or  the  great  lazy 
carp  solemnly  rise  and  look  at  you  dreamily, 
like  mystei ions  denizens  of  another  world. 

Then  there  are  the  daytime-folded  Datura 
flowers  that  are  only  to  be  seen  at  their  best  at 
night,  -with  their  bidden  or  unbidden  insect 
guests  around  them.  What  a  revelation  your 
lamp  induces  from  tree  trunk  and  flower  I  How 
delicious  and  soul-inspiring  the  subtle  whiff  of 
incense  from  Mignonette  or  night-scented  Stock 
or  green-flowered  Daphne,  and  the  hundred  and 
one  other  plants  wdiich  by  daylight  seem  dull 
and  insignificant  amongst  more  glowing  flowers  ! 
I  know  an  old  bishop's  palace  garden,  one 
long  wall  of  which  is  well-nigh  covered  from 
end  to  end  with  Magnolia  grandiflora,  and  in 
late  summer  almost  every  glossy-leaved  shoot  is 
tipped  by  a  great  ivory  chalice  of  a  flower.  The 
border  in  front  of  the  wall — a  narrow  one — is 
reserved  for  Pinks  and  Carnations  alone,  except 
that  Mignonette  and  Sweet  Verbena,  or  Laven- 
der and  Rosemary  may  be  there  set  in  the  inter- 
spaces. It  is  a  border  of  a  thousand,  and 
from  the  early  days  of  June  until  the  frosts 
of  late  <  )ctober  it  is  at  all  times  enjoyable,  but 
especially  so  at  night,  when  the  richest  of  per- 
fume is  softly  wafted  from  those  upturned  Mag- 
nolia cups,  and  the  Carnations  and  Mignonette 
and  Verbena  all  help  to  intensify  the  odorous 
charm.  Here  also  you  may  get  the  fragrance  of 
Pinks  and  Cabbage  Roses  earlier  in  the  year, 
and  in  April  the  early  nightingales  sing  their 
songs  to  Aphrodite,  just  as  they  did  amongst 
the  Vines  and  the  grey  Olives  at  Naxos  and 
white-walled  Colonna  centuries  upon  centuries 
ago. 

In  a  word,  although  a  garden  is  never  perhaps 
more  enjoyable  than  early  on  a  fresh  and  dewy 
morn  in  June,  yet,  believe  me,  those  who  have 
never  seen  their  favourite  flowers  by  lamplight 
have  within  their  reach  a  pleasure  infinitely  sur- 
prising and  satisfying,  and  one  that  it  is  in  many 
ways  desirable  now  and  then  to  enjoy. 

•^  F.  W.  B. 


Solanum  Torreyi.— Is  this  North  American 
Solanum  now  in  cultivation?  In  a  gardening 
periodical  about  ten  years  old  it  is  described  as 
quite  hardy,  having  stood  several  severe  winters  at 
Kew.  The  flowers  are  large  and  variegated.  It 
seems  to  me  a  most  desirable  plant,  hardy,  exotic, 
perennial  Solanums  being  quite  the  exception. 
Why  are  not  some  of  these  fine  things  sprinkled  in 
the  seed  catalogues  instead  of  the  wearying  mono- 
tonous contents  year  after  year  ?— J.  M,,  Chat- 
moitth,  Dorset. 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden! 

the  newtown  pippin. 

This  most  interesting  Apple  has  been  very 
plentiful  in  tlie  past  season ;  and  although 
not  native-grown,  readers  may  be  interested 
in  it,  considering  it  is  the  most  precious 
of  all  Apples,  and  as  possessing  the  highest 
and  finest  flavour;  being  a  delicious  com- 
bination of  the  acid  and  the  lightly 
involves  no  unpleasant  reaction, 
sometimes  attends  the  consump- 
very  sweet  fruits  eaten  raw  or 
The  Newtown  Pippin  is  one  of 
hieh    show    the    weakness    of    the 


sweet,    it 
such   as 
tion    of 
cooked, 
those 


ordinary  classification  of  Apples    into    cook- 


be  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
is  never,  as  regards  external  form,  a 
handsome  and  even  beautiful  Apple.  Wc 
noticed  many  specimens  during  the  past 
winter  which  were  very  beautiful  in  outline, 
and,  indeed,  almost  jieifect  in  shape.  One 
of  these  wc  have  had  engraved  and  pub- 
lish herewith.  It  is  a  typical  specimen  of 
what  we  should  con-ider  as  the  very  highest 
class  of  Newtown  Pippin.  One  fine  quality 
tliis  Apple  lias  of  always  preserving  its 
flavour,  and  whatever  the  size  and  form. 
We  have  recently  tasted  many  specimens 
which,  although  small  and  distorted,  had  an 
e.vcellent  flavour. 

Unhappily,  the  great  demand  for  it  in 
the  London  market  has  led  some  unscrupu- 
lous exporters  on  the  other  side  to  send 
numbers    of     fraudulent     casks     containing 


The  Newtown  Pippin.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  drawing  by  Gertrude  Hamilton. 


ing  and  dessert ;  while  being  the  most 
perfect  of  eating  Apples,  it  is  also,  when 
stewed  without  any  addition  whatever,  a 
perfect  cooking  Apple,  its  own  sugar  being 
quite  sufficient  to  render  any  addition  of  the 
manufactured  article  unnecessary,  and  this 
is  a  great  gain.  We  know  little  about  its 
culture  beyond  that  we  have  heard  from  our 
American  friends  that  it  is  confined  to  small 
areas,  and  that  grown  in  other  countries  it 
possesses  little  or  no  quality,  its  flavour 
depending  upon  local  conditions  which  ma- 
ture the  texture  and  juice  of  the  Apple  to 
the  exact  point  where  they  are  most  valuable 
and  lasting. 

Although  the  Newtown  Pippin  as  it 
comes  to  us  is  evidently,  owing  to  the 
number  of  imperfect  and  spotted  speci- 
mens, grown  with  some  difficulty,  it  would 


other  kinds  of  Apples  labelled  as  New- 
town. One  of  these  bought  by  us  during 
the  past  winter  was  marked  with  the  three 
stars  and  had  all  the  external  marks  of 
the  highest  brand  of  Newtown  Pippin.  The 
fraud  is  a  most  impudent  one,  and  it 
can  only  prejudice  the  growers.  These  sub- 
stitutes are  generally  good  Apples  of  their 
kind,  resembling  somewhat  the  Newtown, 
but  absolutely  devoid  of  its  delicate  flavour. 
The  specimens  we  bought  happened  to  be  a 
more  than  usually  good  substitute.  It  was  a 
large  Apple,  larger  than  the  generality  of 
Newtowns,  and  of  a  higher  colour.  American 
growers  and  editors  would  do  well  to  try  to 
check  this  fraudulent  trade. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  popularity  of  the 
Newtown  Pippin  is  mainly  confined  to  Eng- 
land.   Professor  Sargent,  who  was  over  here  in 


the  autumn,  told  us  that  they  were  not  to  be 
liad   in  America.      How  long  it  is  .since  the 
taste  for  this  Ap]ile  began  to  grow  in  London 
we  do  not  know,  and  should  be  glad  if  any 
of  our    readers    could  enlighten    us   on    this 
point.     The  ]u-esent  demand  in  London  and  in 
England  generally  is  very  large.   It  is  an  Apple 
which  gardeners  in  England  have  had  nothing 
to   do  with,  and  it  is  singular  that  an  Apple 
which  has  none  of  the  colour  and  the  mere  ex- 
ternal  advantages  which  our  English  Ajiples 
offer  to  the  mere  observer  should  have  become 
so  popular  with  the  public,  by  whom  wo  menu 
the  nun  gardening  public.     Fruit  growers  will 
of  course   always    stand   np    for    their    own 
Apples    so    long  as    they  posscs.s    form    and 
colour,     although     good     llavour     may     be 
alisent.     'I'his,  however,    will    hardly    do    in 
the    future    so     long     as    the    public     can 
obtain   such   good  Apples    as    the   Newtown 
from    abroad.     Gradually    people    will  begin 
to  take  notice  of  this  most  im]iortant  of   all 
matters  as  regards   fruit,  namely,  flavour.     A 
fruit  of  such  a  flavour  as  that  of  the  Newtown 
Pippin  is  in  the  highest  degree  a  wholesome 
article  of  food. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  history 
of  this  Apple  is,  not  that  the  English  grower 
should  attempt  to  grow  what  he  cannot  grow, 
but  should  fix  his  mind  on  one  or  a  very  few 
standard   sorts  of  the  highest  quality.     It  is 
very  likely  indeed  that  time  will  show  the 
culture   of   this  excellent  Apple   very  much 
increased,  and  probably  much  finer  specimens 
will  be  sent  to  our  markets,  for  there  is  a  vast 
area  of  ground  of  little  value  over  which  its 
culture  may  be  extended.     It  is  not  at  all 
likely   that   the   public    who   buy   fruit   will 
have    much    to   do    with    the    old    windfalls 
which  have  often  in  the  past  been  thought 
worthy  of  sending  to  the  London   market. 
Among  the  many  kinds  we  have  classed  into 
all  sorts  of  groups  there  are  really  a  great 
many  very  bad   and   second    and   third-rate 
Apples,  none  of  which  have  the  least  chance 
of  competing  with  a  fruit  like  this,  or  even 
with   fruits   like   the   French   Crab   or    the 
Sturmer  grown  in  New  Zealand.     Therefore, 
what   the   English    grower   for   the    market 
should    do    is,    fix    his  m.ind  on  one  or  two 
of  the  really  first-dass   Apples  of  which  his 
climate   and  soil  will  allow  the  full  develop- 
ment and   grow  them  as  well  as  they  can  be 
grown,  studying   them   in    every    way.     He 
must  not  take  the  first  stock    he  finds  a  tree 
grafted  on  as  the  best,  but  make  experiments 
with  it  on  various  stocks,  and  even  with  no 
stock  at  all,  and  in   this  way  eventually  get 
the  best  possible  development  and  quality  of 
our  native  fruits. 


Apples    Norfolk     Beaufin    and     Striped 

Beaufin.— There  areseveial  Apples  that  keep  as  well 
as  the  two  named,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  varieties' 
that  are  better  or  more  regular  croppers.  They  do 
well  as  standards,  and  are  therefore  most  suitable 
for  orchard  planting,  and  equally  fertile  in  gardens' 
on  tlie  Paradise  stock.  These  varieties  possess 
several  advantages  over  others  with  a  softer  flesh, 
as  when  kept  in  a  cool  room  they  give  little  trouble, 
as  very  few  decay  if  not  gathered  too  soon.  Nor- 
folk Beaufin  is  ab)ove  medium  size — indeed,  it  may 
almost  be  termed  a  large  fruit,  round,  with  a  diqll 
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bronz3  colour,  briskly  flavoured,  mid  0:12  of  th3 
best  late-keopintj  cooking  Apples  grown.  I  have 
had  it  good  till  the  end  of  IVIay.  As  a  standard  it 
is  excellent,  and  the  frnit  should  be  gathered  as 
late  as  possible  to  prevent  shrivelling.  To  get  large- 
sized  fruit  with  deep  colour  a  rich  loam  is  necessary. 
I  have  never  seen  finer  examples  than  tliose  grown 
in  Herefordshire.  Striped  Beaufin,  though  not  so 
valuable  in  some  respects,  as  its  colour  is  less 
marked,  is  valuable  for  spring  consumption.  The 
trees  bear  freely,  and  do  well  as  pyramids  or 
orchard  trees.  I  never  found  any  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  any  quantity  of  these  fruits  at  this 
season,  and  would  tlierefore  recommend  trees  being 
largely  planted. — G.  Wi'TllES. 

Green    and  black  fly  oa  Peach  trees. — 

Most  Peacii  and  Nectarine  trees  are  always  more  or 
less  troubled  with  aphides  in  early  spring  just  as 
the  tender  foliage  is  bursting  ;  indeed,  they  often 
appear  on  trees  before  the  fruit  is  properly  set, 
and  therefore  a  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting 
rid  of  them.  Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  get  rid  of 
these  pests  and  thus  save  many  hours'  labour  when 
the  trees  are  more  advanced  in  growth.  The 
Peach  is  late  this  season,  and  if  tlie  work  is  under- 
taken before  the  buds  get  too  forward,  no  danger 
need  be  feared.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to 
syringe  with  soapsuds,  also  to  syringe  with  solul^le 
petroleum  oil  in  small  quantities  mixed  with  soft 
water,  using  a  garden  engine  for  the  work.  Of 
course  if  the  buds  are  ready  to  open  it  is  best  to 
omit  the  petroleum.  Clierries  are  much  benefited 
by  syringing  before  the  buds  expand,  and  should 
any  doubt  exist  as  to  tlie  strength  of  the  oil,  tlie 
trees  may  be  syringed  immediately  afterwards 
■with  clear  water.  For  green  or  black  fly  the 
petroleum  may  be  used  at  tlie  rate  of  half  a  pint 
to  G  gallons  of  rain  water.  It  may  also  be  added 
to  soap-suds  in  the  same  proportions  if  the  buds 
are  dormant.  If  at  all  forward,  a  less  quantity  will 
be  required. — S.  H.  B. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 
The  fruit  trees  and  bushes  promise  well  for  a  full 
crop  in  the  coming  season,  although  very  much 
depends  on  the  weather  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
At  present  (March  8)  there  is  every  appearance  of  a 
late  season  for  bloomin?,  as  the  soil  is  frozen  hard 
and  a  bitter  east  wind  is  blowing.  Tlie  buds  are 
very  .slightly  advanced — in  fact,  only  just  enough 
to  see  what  quantity  of  bloom-buds  there  are — and 
as  far  as  I  have  seen  on  my  own  trees,  fruit-buds 
are  plentiful  and  very  plump  and  strong.  This  is 
even  more  tlian  I  could  have  expected  from  the 
excessive  crop  which  many  of  the  trees  carried  last 
season.  Pears,  which  were  the  heaviest  crop  of 
all,  are  again  covered  with  fine,  strong  flower 
buds.  Many  of  the  dwarf  trees  were  so  weighed 
down  by  weight  of  crop,  that  they  had  to  be  sup- 
ported with  stakes  and  props  to  keep  the  limbs 
from  breaking ;  yet  these  are  just  as  full  of  promise 
as  those  that  only  had  light  crops.  Plums  and 
Damsons  promise  well,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
large  orchard  Apple  trees  look  so  full  of  buds  as 
they  did  last  year  at  this  date. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  about  trees  that 
crop  in  alternate  years  requiring  a  season,  or 
perhaps  two,  to  recover  their  vigour  after  a  heavy 
crop,  that  it  will  upset  some  of  our  theories  if  we 
get  two  very  heavy  crops  in  following  years.  My 
opinion  is  that  we  owe  the  present  promising  con- 
dition of  our  fruit  trees  solely  to  the  excessive  rain- 
fall and  mild,  genial  weather  that  prevailed  all 
through  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  right 
into  the  autumn  months,  the  trees  being  aliiiost 
daily  drenched  with  rain.  The  foliage  that  looked 
as  clean  and  bright  as  if  it  had  been  sponged 
remained  on  the  trees  very  late,  so  that  the  trees 
had  ample  time  to  regain  any  lost  strength.  I 
liave  for  many  years  advocated  more  abundant 
supplies  of  water  for  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  for 
how  a  tree  can  perfect  its  crop  and  buds  for  another 
season  when  the  soil  is  in  a  dry  condition  is  a 
inystery,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  bud-drop- 
ping and  the  loss  of  crops  are  directly  traceable  to 


drought  in  some  form  or  other.  Last  season's 
experience  will  strengthen  my  conviction  in  the 
artificial  applications  of  abundant  supplies  of  liquid 
in  some  form  or  other  to  trees  carrying  heavy  crops 
of  fruit.  We  get  heavy  crops  of  Grapes  year  after 
year  from  the  same  Vines,  simply  because  they  are 
so  well  cared  for,  and  if  the  same  attention  were 
given  to  hardy  fruits,  regular  crops  would  be  the 
result.  As  Grape  growing  is  getting  so  overdone 
that  litt'e  profit  is  left  even  from  good  crops,  we 
may  look  for  some  of  the  attention  being  in  the 
future  bestowed  on  liardy  fruits  with  certainly 
more  profit  to  the  growers. — J.  Groom,  Gosjtort. 

There  is  a  plentiful   promise  -for    a   full 

Apple  crop  this  year  in  the  shape  of  plump  flower- 
buds.  Of  course,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
weather  at  the  critical  period  when  the  trees  are 
in  bloom.  The  present  wintry  weather  is  very 
favourable  for  checking  the  swelling  of  the  buds 
The  variety  Lord  Grosvenor,  which  is  destined,  I 
think,  to  replace  Lord  Suffield  in  time,  as  it  will 
grow  where  the  latter  will  not,  promises  wonder- 
fully well.  I  notice  also  that  those  trees  which 
have  been  trained  on  tire  extension  system  of  al- 
lowing the  shoots  to  remain  almost  their  full 
length  of  summer  growth,  merely  removing  the 
tips  of  the  shoots,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
branches  thin  in  the  tree,  and  not  interfering  with 
the  roots  in  the  way  of  pruning  them  to  induce 
fruitfulness,  arc  in  a  much  more  promising  condi- 
tion than  those  trees  which  are  continually  spurred 
in  when  making  strong  growth.  Where  space 
admits,  it  is  becoming  a  recognised  rule  to  allow 
the  trees  to  extend  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  being 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  full  crop  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble  in- the  way  of  both  root  and 
branch-jiruning.  Trees  managed  in  this  manner 
are  much  more  likely  to  escape  the  frosts  at  times 
experienced  when  the  blooms  are  fully  expanded, 
for  the  reason  that  the  flowers  themselves  are 
more  hardily  developed  than  those  weakened  by 
overcrowding  of  the  shoots. — E.  M. 


TJnpruned  GoDseberries.— At  page  210  Mr. 
E.  Molyneux  gives  an  account  of  unpruned  Goose- 
berry bushes,  and  I  can  quite  believe  that  where 
the  object  is  solely  to  get  very  early  crops  of  Goose- 
berries, to  be  gathered  directly  they  are  large 
enough,  the  system  answers  well.  I  have  a  good 
many  treated  on  the  same  principle,  and  I  find 
that  they  are  decidedly  more  remunerative  gathered 
green  than  if  left  on  the  bushes  to  ripen.  As  a 
rule,  the  earlier  the  bushes  are  cleared  the  larger 
the  profit.  Like  most  other  gardeners,  I  had  for 
years  followed  the  hard  pruning  system,  but 
going  into  a  garden  in  this  locality  a  few  years 
ago,  I  was  surprised  at  the  enormous  crop  of 
Gooseberries.  I  remarked  to  the  gardener  that  he 
had  left  the  wood  pretty  thick,  and  he  replied  that 
the  bushes  had  never  been  touched  with  a  knife 
since  they  were  planted.  Unpruned  bushes  do  not 
get  so  thick  as  one  would  suppose  from  the  manner 
in  which  ordinary  close-pruned  ones  branch  out ; 
for  where  the  branches  are  not  cut  back,  it  is  onlv 
the  terminal  buds  that  push  out  shoots  and  the 
lower  portions  produce  fruiting  buds  and  spurs. 
The  prices  realised  here  are  much  lower  than  Mr. 
Molyneux  quotes ;  still,  I  find  that  Gooseberries 
are  the  most  profitable  of  bush  fruits. — J.  GnooM, 
(rosport. 

I    am   rather  surpriseil   that    E.  Molyneux 

(p.  210)  asserts  that  non-pruned  Gooseberry  bushes 
are  found  more  profitable  than  .systematically 
pruned  ones.  I  am  a  little  sceptical  upon  the 
points  raised — as  to  the  superiority  of  totally  un- 
pruned bushes  and  the  loss  of  7s.  to  83.  per  tree  by 
skilful  and  judicious  pruning,  by  which  I  mean 
the  removal  of  shoots  of  the  current  year's  growth 
that  cross  over  each  other  and  cutting  away  the 
useless  weak  spray-wood  that  crowds  the  interior 
of  the  tree.  Surely  the  admission  of  sunlight  and 
air  must  produce  earliness  and  size  of  berry— the 
objects  most  in  view  where  the  crop  is  gathered 
green.  Even  when  the  trees  have  attained  the 
huge  dimensions  of  i  feet  by  5  feet  (giants  in 
their  way,  certainly)  as  stated,  this  kind  of  treat- 


ment seems  the  most  rational.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  I  do  not  advocate 
the  opposite  extreme  of  over-pruning,  which  was 
probably  the  case  with  the  grower  referred  to,  and 
the  cause  of  his  tremendous  loss  by  the  fact  of  his 
having  allowed  his  trees  to  grow  for  years  unpruned 
and  crowded,  immediately  followed  by  a  heavy 
pruning.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
this  grower's  crops  and  bushes  were  the  following 
season.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  when  the 
crops  of  Gooseberries  are  gathered  green  the  tree's 
energies  are  drawn  upon  less  heavily  than  when 
allowed  to  remain  to  perfect  their  seeds  ;  conse- 
quently heavier  crops  can  be,  and  are,  annually 
taken,  whilst  undoubtedly  they  pay  the  grower  far 
better  green  than   ripe. — W.  Crump,  Madresfield. 

Mrs.  Pearson  'Vine  unhealthy.  —  Many 
thanks  to  "  W.  I."  for  his  letter  in  reply  to  my 
query  aiient  the  above.  I  fear,  however,  he  has 
not  hit  on  the  actml  cause  of  ray  misfortune. 
No  insecticide  whatever  has  been  used  before  or 
since  the  Vines  in  question  were  planted.  Nor 
have  stimulants  or  fertilisers  so-called,  however 
good  they  may  be,  ever  been  used  in  connection 
with  the  culture  of  Vines  in  my  charge.  And 
certain  it  is  they  have  never  been  treated  to  doses 
of  carrion.  As  for  any  excessive  use  of  crushed 
bones,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  indulge  the  Vines  thus.  When  the  border  was 
made  some  eight  years  ago,  half  a  bushel  only  of 
crushed  bones  was  mixed  with  each  cubic  yard 
of  the  soil,  and  in  this  Lady  Downe's,  Black  Ali- 
cante, Gros  Colmaii  and  Calabrian  Raisin  Vines 
flourished.  But,  as  already  noticed,  the  quality  of 
the  latter  did  not  please,  and  so  it  was  rej^laced 
by  Mrs.  Pearson,  with  the  results  I  have  stated. 
I  did  take  out  some  of  the  old  soil  in  planting 
the  Mrs.  Pearson.  Referring  to  this,  the  note  in 
my  diary  is,  "  Planting  two  Mrs.  Pearson  Vines  in 
new  vinery,  took  out  'old  soil  to  half  depth  of 
border  and  replaced  it  with  good  loam."  Con- 
sidering how  the  other  Vines  alongside  them 
grew  and  flourished,  I  could  not  but  attribute  the 
failure  of  the  Mrs.  Pearson  to  some  insect  or 
disease  imported  with  them  perchance  (they  were 
purchased  at  a  nursery).  When  transplanting  the 
Mrs.  Pearson  last  January,  I  did  almost  as  "  W.  I.'' 
suggested,  i.e.,  I  used  chopped  turf,  old  mortar 
rubbish,  crushed  bones  (not  in  excess),  and  garden 
soil — this  latter,  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity, 
there  being  not  sufliicient  good  loam  available  at 
the  time.  Of  this  compost  I  filled  one  small  corner 
of  the  border  and  left  an  open  spTce  all  round 
down  to  the  drainage,  so  as  to  preclude  any  pos- 
sibility of  the  roots  of  the  other  established  Vines 
getting  in  and  robliing  them. — Geo.  Johnston. 

Apple  Royal  George. — I  send  you  a  fruit  of 
Royal  George  Apple  that  is  highly  valued  here  for 
its  many  good  qualities.  It  is  equally  good  for 
baking,  boiling  or  dessert,  and  realises  5s.  per  peck. 
Those  sent  are  not  the  finest  example,  only  I  thought 
they  might  interest  you  if  perchance  you  did  not 
know  this  good  old  Apple.  I  do  not  find  mention 
of  it  in  any  recent  work.  Mcintosh's  "  Practical 
Gardener,"  I.S2S,  correctly  describes  it:  "114,  Ko^-al 
George  :  fruit  large,  oval,  yellow  and  green  ;  flesh 
firm  and  sugary  ;  beautiful  fruit ;  keeps  well  ;  is  in 
eating  from  January  to  June  ;  tree  handsome  and 
a  great  bearer." — Gboroe  Bolas.  Tlie  (iardens, 
Hopton  Hall. 

".J'  A  large  and  very  handsome  Apple.  We  should 
like  to  know  more  of  its  quality.  Now  it  is  past 
testing  fairly. — Ed. 

Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert. — I  read  "I.'s" 
notes  on  the  above  in  The  (.Jarden  (p.  209)  with 
mucli  interest,  as  I  have  for  years  obser\ed  the 
excellent  keeping  qualities  of  this  Apple  ;  indeed, 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  late  cooking  Apples, 
and  have  planted  it  largely  for  that  jiurpose.  I 
have  had  fruits  firm  and  sound  at  the  end  of  Jlay 
with  comparatively  little  loss.  Its  flavour  when 
cooked  is  all  that  can  be  wished  for,  and,  as  stated 
by  "  I.,"  it  is  an  enormous  cropper  ;  indeed,  it  crops 
too  well,  as  if  allowed  to  carry  all  its  fruit,  young 
trees  become  exhausted.  It  well  repays  good  cul- 
tivation and  thinning  the  fruits,  so  that  bushes, 
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cordons,  and  pyramids  are  (lie  best  forms  for  small 
gardens,  as  these  can  be  readily  thinned  and  ma- 
nured. For  orchard  planting,  tall  standards  are 
not  so  suitable,  as  the  immense  weight  of  fruit  is 
apt  to  make  the  trees  assume  a  drooping  habit, 
and  therefore  render  them  more  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  cattle  and  winds.  I  have  grown  it 
as  a  bush  with  little  trouble  and  much  profit, 
taking  care  not  to  overload  the  trees  at  the  start 
with  either  fruit  or  wood,  the  latter  being  thinned 
out  to  allow  free  exposure.— G.  W.  S. 


PEOTECTING  FRUIT  BLOSSOMS. 
Wintry  weather  intervened  not  a  day  too  soon, 
at  any  rate  as  far  as  liardy  f niits  arc  concerned, 
and  if  we  Iiave  it  early  in  March  instead  of  at 
the  end  of  that  niontli  or  in  April,  the  [iros- 
pect  of  fruit  growers  should  be  rosy  enough. 
Pear.s  against  walls  are  not  particularly  free- 
flowering,  Init  all  other  fruits,  including  Apri- 
cots, Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums  and  Cherries, 
are  very  well  furnished  with  fruit  buds.  Apples 
are  not  generally  so  full  of  fruit  buds  as  they 
were  last  season,  but  on  the  whole  there  will  be 
a  good  lot  of  bloom,  while  all  the  Pears  clear 
of  the  walls  are  beautifully  budded,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Plums.  If,  therefore, 
the  present  cold  weather  (this  is  being  written 
on  March  4)  lasts  long  enough  to  retard  the 
fruit  blossom  till  there  is  less  danger  from  severe 
frosts  to  be  feared,  immense  benefit  will  have 
been  conferred.  Whether,  however,  early  or 
late  flowering  takes  place,  too  much  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  chance,  and  the  timely  precaution  of 
roughly  or  elaborately  protecting  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  best  fruit  trees  may  mean  the  sal- 
vation of  the  crops.  Should  wc,  unfortunately, 
experience  exceptionally  severe  late  frosts,  the 
most  perfect  system  of  copings  and  blinds  may 
not  save  the  flowers  ;  but  in  very  many  seasons 
a  comparatively  light  covering  may  prove  just 
enough  to  prevent  wholesale  destruction.  It 
may  appear  incredible  to  some,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly correct  that  a  covering  of  three-quarter- 
inch  mesh  galvanised  wire  netting  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  the  bloom  on  a  number  of 
Plum  trees  and  Gooseberry  bushes  twice  during 
a  period  of  six  years,  and  the  structure  built 
over  these  has,  therefore,  already  done  good 
service  in  addition  to  saving  both  buds  and  ripe 
fruit  from  birds.  If  any  further  proof  is  needed 
of  what  such  a  light  covering  will  do,  I  have 
only  to  point  out  that  the  Gooseberry  bushes 
protected,  though  growing  in  the  coolest  part  of 
the  garden,  are  yet  moving  much  earlier  than 
those  in  the  open — a  very  doubtful  advantage, 
however. 

Seeing,  tlien,  that  such  an  unlikely  substance 
as  galvanised  wire  affords  a  certain  amount  of 
protection,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  if  fish 
netting,  cotton  blinds,  frigi  domo  or  other  non- 
conducting material  are  still  more  eft'ective. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  delaying  the  purchase  of 
fish  netting  till  wanted  for  saving  ripe  fruit, 
the  amount  required  ought  to  be  procured  now 
and  put  to  a  good  use  in  protecting  fruit  blos- 
som. If  cotton,  scrim  canvas  or  frigi  domo 
blinds — the  last  being  the  most  expensive  and 
tlie  best  that  can  be  had— are  available  in  fairly 
large  numbers,  let  the  more  delicate  Apricots, 
Peaches  and  Plums  have  the  benefit  of  these, 
taking  good  care  to  so  arrange  and  fix  them  as 
to  admit  of  their  being  readily  opened  and 
closed,  keeping  all  constantly  open  shading 
and  weakening  the  flowers  to  an  injurious 
extent.  What  the  blinds  do  not  cover  may 
well  be  protected  with  fish  nets,  hanging 
all  that  can  be  spiared  of  these  over  the 
more  valuable  Pear  trees.  Failing  blinds 
of  any  kind,  then  ought  the  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  as  many  of  the  other  trees  as  possible  to  be 


covered  with  fish  nets  or  other  temporary  pro- 
tective materials.  A  single  net  is  scarcely 
enough,  though  l)etter  than  notliing,  but  if 
doubled  or  trebled  and  hung  loosely  over  tlie 
trees,  it  will  make  a  surprising  difference  to 
the  temperature  underneath.  Remember  it  is 
not  so  nnich  what  it  will  ward  oft',  but  rather 
what  it  will  preserve,  a  comparatively  light 
covering  preventing  rapid  radiation  of  heat, 
even  as  a  cloud  acts  in  checking  fro.sts.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  fastening  the  nets  or  blinds  down 
to  the  ground,  they  will  be  quite  as  eft'ective, 
or  more  so,  if  this  admits  of  doubling  if  brought 
down  to  within  3  feet  or  rather  less  of  the 
ground.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  fix 
whatever  protective  material  is  used  well  clear  of 
the  tree.s,  otherwise  much  damage  may  accrue  to 
the  ftowers  during  windy  nights.  Either  long 
poles  or  strong  ii-on  rods  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, these,  reaching  from  the  coping  to  the 
ground,  being  fixed  in  the  latter  at  least  2  feet 
from  the  wall.  Even  if  nets  are  not  sufficiently 
plentiful,  something  may  yet  be  done  towards 
saving  the  fruit  crop  on  wall  trees.  Thus  if 
poles  are  rather  freely  let  into  tlie  ground  and 
fixed  to  the  walls,  to  these  can  ho  nailed  or  tied 
a  number  of  Fir  branches,  that  of  the  Silver 
Fir  perhaps  being  the  best,  but  the  more  dense 
Spruce  branches  ai'c  also  suitable,  the  precau- 
tion being  taken  of  arranging  these  somewhat 
thinly,  so  as  not  to  unduly  shade  the  trees 
underneath.  Hay-bands  run  across  the  j3oles 
9  inches  apart  aft'ord  more  protection  than  they 
appear  to  do,  and  strong  Bracken  could  also 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  Fir  branches.  These 
latter,  that  is  to  say,  Fir  branches,  hay-bands, 
and  Bracken,  are  very  old-fashioned  substitutes 
for  blinds  and  nets,  but  in  my  younger  days  I 
have  seen  all  of  them  employed  most  advan- 
tageously. 

Protecting  trees  in  the  open  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult matter  and  not  often  attempted.  Strong 
winds  are  responsible  for  a  good  many  failui'es 
to  properly  protect  pyramid  trees  esjiecially, 
and  I  have  seen  blinds,  mats,  and  canvas  all 
dashed  to  pieces,  the  trees  also  being  injured 
more  than  they  would  have  been  if  left  to  take 
their  chance.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  trying 
to  the  temjier  to  see  trees  that  one  day  are 
white  with  bloom  badly  blackened  by  frost  on 
the  next,  and  those  who  have  the  means  and 
can  afl'ord  the  time  may  well  attempt  some  sort 
of  protective  measures.  A  framework  of  poles 
arranged  to  meet  over  a  tree  gipsy-tent  fashion, 
or  made  with  a  square  top,  would  support 
doubled  or  trebled  fish  nets  in  all  weathers  and 
perhaps  save  the  crop,  and  much  might  also  be 
done  with  strips  of  strong  cotton  material,  such 
as  most  garden  sundriesmen  and  nurserymen 
can  supply  at  a  short  notice.  Merely  sur- 
rounding the  trees  is  not  enough,  the  most 
eft'ective  coverings  being  those  that  are  fixed 
well  over  them.  Horizontally  trained  and  cordon 
trees  are  not  nearly  so  diflicult  to  jjrotect,  as  it 
is  a  comparatively  simple  proceeding  to  either 
strain  strong  wiies  or  fix  a  line  of  stakes 
well  over  them,  these  supporting  cotton  blinds 
tent  fashion,  and  which  if  strongly  fastened  to 
pegs  no  winds  will  much  disturb.  It  must  be 
a  very  severe  fro.st  that  will  injure  the  blossom 
of  trees  thus  well  covered  in.  Such  coverings 
ought  to  be  withdrawn  on  all  days  other  than 
when  frosty  winds  prevail. — Fruit  Grower. 

The  pruning  and  training  will  have  been 

completed  ere  this,  and  the  protection  of  the  trees 
will  be  the  next  consideration.  There  are  many 
opinions  as  to  protecting,  some  peojile  thinking  it 
is  not  necessary  ;  others  protect  with  heavier  ma- 
terial than  is  good  for  the  bloom,  so  that  a  medium 
course  is  often  the  best  if  it  can  be  adopted.  Pro- 
tection of  the  bloom  in  some  gardens  cannot  be 
attempted  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  in 


others  the  wall  possesses  a  good  coping  overhanging 
the  trees,  and  this  is  of  great  value  to  the  bloom, 
as  often  after  a  wet  day  we  get  a  severe  frost,  and 
if  there  is  a  good  width  of  coping  it  throws  off  the 
wet,  and  a  frost  on  the  dry  blossom  is  less  injurious. 
The  projecting  coping  is  of  great  service  in  warding 
oft'  rain  and  sleet,  and  is  valuable,  as  it  hitercepts 
the  radiation  of  sun-heat,  the  latter  being  as  im- 
portant as  the  protection  from  severe  weather.  The 
coping  may  be  a  permanent  one  of  slate  or  a  tem- 
porary one  of  wood  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  bloom  dry.  Though  trees  are  late  this  sea- 
son, it  is  not  safe  to  delay  covering  ;  a  few  buds  are 
always  in  advance  of  others,  and  Apricots  will  soon 
lie  in  full  bloom.  The  protection  of  the  last 
named  is  of  importance,  as  often,  owing  to  the 
want  of  it,  the  crop  is  lost.  There  have  been  many 
inventions  for  protecting  of  late  years,  but  often 
one  finds  the  most  simple  materials  the  best.  The 
use  of  heavy  woollen  material,  which  shuts  out  air 
and  light,  did  more  harm  than  good,  keeping  the 
bloom  in  semi-darkness  and  the  flowers  dropped 
prematurely,  so  that  more  harm  was  done  than  if 
the  trees  had  been  left  alone.  I  do  not  like  glass 
copings  when  permanently  fixed,  as  I  well  remember 
the  trouble  1  once  experienced  with  permanent 
copings  2  feet  wide  that  had  just  been  erected  on 
a  new  wall  some  MOO  feet  long  before  I  had  the 
charge  of  it,  as  they  are  useless  for  the  purpose. 
Though  glass  copings  warded  off"  the  frosts,  fly  and 
red  spider  were  rampant.  Being  very  short  of 
water  in  dry  seasons,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
trees  in  a  healthy  condition,  so  that  I  do  not  re- 
commend fixed  copings.  Those  that  can  be  re- 
moved are  more  suitable  and  give  little  trouble,  as 
the  glass  can  be  packed  in  a  small  space  when  not 
required  for  use.  Glass  copings  are  not  so  much 
used  now,  as  fruit  cases  are  more  useful,  and  there- 
fore of  greater  value  for  other  crops,  but  with 
these  the  water  supply  should  be  abundant.  We 
had  large  irons  for  fixing  into  staples  ;  these  latter 
are  fixed  loermanently  in  the  wall,  and  the  irons 
support  boards  1  foot  to  IS  inches  wide  along  the 
top  of  the  wall  running  under  the  last  course  of 
bricks,  the  latter  slightly  projecting,  thus  keeping 
the  boards  firmly  fixed  between  the  iron  support 
and  the  top  course  of  bricks.  I  likethis  plan  better 
than  a  wide  permanent  coping,  as  when  the  bloom 
is  set  the  boards  are  removed  and  the  trees  get  the 
benefit  of  the  night  dews  and  rains,  and  do  not  get 
covered  so  soon  with  green  and  black  fly  as  when  a 
closer  covering  is  used.  Blinds  drawn  in  front  of 
the  trees  I  do  not  like,  as  in  rough  weather  they 
often  blow 'against  the  trees,  injuring  the  bloom, 
besides  being  expensive.  A  good  protection  may 
often  be  given  by  using  the  tanned  fish-nets  used 
to  ward  off  birds  in  the  summer,  and  if  these  are 
folded  into  two  or  three  thicknesses,  they  are  most 
serviceable.  They  are  easily  secured  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  some  bean  rods  or  stouter  poles  may 
be  used  to  keep  them  from  the  trees.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  nets  to  reach  the  ground.  The 
advantage  of  the  nets  is  that  they  can  remain 
fixed  during  the  time  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  as 
they  freelj'  admit  light  and  air.  If  a  thicker  cover- 
ing in  the  way  of  shading  is  used,  it  should  be 
removed  daily,  weather  permit  ting,  and  not  be  placed 
over  the  trees  till  sunset.  In  mild  weather  the  trees 
are  best  left  uncovered.— G.  Wythes. 

The  spell  of  mild  weather  that  succeeded 

the  break  up  of  the  January  frost  caused  the 
earliest  of  the  fruit  trees  to  start,  and  had  it 
continued,  we  should  have  chronicled  an  early 
blooming  season.  The  frosts,  however,  of  the  week 
ending  February  20,  and  the  cold  weather  we  have 
experienced  since  March  1,  have  put  a  welcome 
check  on  bud-development,  and  the  Apiicots  and 
Peaches  at  the  time  of  writing  do  not  seem  to 
have  made  any  advance  since  the  middle  of  last 
month.  I  having  assisted  in  covering  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  during  the  second  week  in  March 
twice  during  my  gardening  career,  but  the 
operation  will  not  be  necessary  this  year  at  so 
early  a  date.  As  the  time  for  covering  is  now, 
however,  rapidly  approaching,  it  is  well  to  look  out 
the  material  to  be  employed  to  see  if  there  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  and  to  rephnish  the 
stock  if  neceffary.     A  thick  protecfion  in  the  way 
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of  tiffany  or  scrim  canvas  may  be  imperative  in  tlu; 
north  and  nortli  midland  counties,  but  tor  the  soutli 
and  west  fish  netting  is  sufficient;  indeed  where  tlie 
latter  can  be  employed  with  safety,  it  is  preferable. 
Once  put  in  position,  it  can  remain  until  the  fruit 
is  safe.  There  is  just  enough  shelter  at  the  same 
time,  allowing  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  play  about 
the  trees.  I  consider  half-inch  mesh  netting  made 
with  stout  tarred  twine  the  very  best  for  the 
purpose,  as  when  this  hangs  loosely  and  is  not 
stretched  in  any  way,  the  greater  portion  of  the  net 
is  as  it  were  drawn  together,  the  size  of  mesh 
reduced,  and  the  cold-resisting  power  propor- 
tionately increased.  This  netting,  however,  is  rather 
expensive,  and  the  covering  of  a  long  stretch  of  wall 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  expense ;  sufficient  there- 
fore for  moderate  lengths  can  be  purchased  an- 
nually, and  it  will  last  with  care  for  several  years. 
It  comes  in  very  handy  late  in  the  season  for  pro- 
tecting choice  Pears  from  the  attacks  of  birds. 

Where  we  have  to  fall  back  on  old  inch-mesh 
netting,  I  his  is  put  on  double,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
advantage  is  taken  of  some  wet  day  to  overhaul 
the  stock  and  repair  any  damages  with  stout 
twine.  I  have  no  fancy  for  such  makeshift 
coverings  as  the  branches  of  Yew,  Spruce,  and 
other  Evergreens  if  put  on  without  any  arrange- 
ment to  keep  them  from  the  wall ;  while  if  elabo- 
rate preparations  are  made  with  poles  and  cross- 
poles,  the  amount  of  work  and  time  spent  in  such 
preparations  would  more  than  balance  the  cost  of 
a  supply  of  netting.  If  walls  are  furnished  with 
a  brick  or  tile  coping,  the  netting  can  be  fastened 
to  this  and  will  swing  clear  of  the  trees,  but  if  no 
such  coping  exists,  or  the  trees  are  projecting  be- 
yond its  downward  level,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fix  a 
piece  of  stout  board  on  the  top  of  the  wall  and 
hinge  to  this  another  9-inch  board,  tliat  may  be 
brought  over  to  project  from  the  wall  or  pushed 
back  on  to  the  top  as  required.  A  few  pieces  of 
wood  must  be  fastened  at  intervals  to  the  second 
board  to  come  RuAi  with  the  wall  and  keep  it  in 
its  place.  We  cover  up  our  wall  fruit  in  the  order 
in  which  it  is  appieciated :  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines, dessert  Cherries,  Pears,  Apricots,  Plums, 
Morello  Cherries,  and  if  there  is  not  sufficient 
netting  to  go  round,  the  two  last-named  have  to 
take  their  chance.  Really  good  dessert  Cherries, 
like  high-class  Gooseberries,  seem  increasing  in 
favour,  and  if  one  has  to  supply  them  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  they  must  have  the  benefit  of  a 
wall,  especially  if  birds  are  troublesome.  The 
Cherries,  indeed,  take  their  share  of  netting  for 
some  time.  It  remains  until  the  fruit  is  fairly 
set,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  first  sign  of  colour  is 
to  be  seen,  it  mu^t  go  on  again.  Most  of  the  fruits 
named,  including  Apples,  are  showing  a  goodly 
quantity  of  bloom-buds.  Apricots  and  Pears  are 
rather  thin. — E.  Burrell,  Ctaremont. 


Peach  trees  and  ants. — When  reoentlylooking 
through  Mr.  J.  Walker's  remarkably  fine  scries  of 
Peach  houses  at  Ham  Common,  I  noticed  that  the 
stems  of  the  trees  somewhere  about  2  feet  from  the 
ground  had  round  them  a  mark  some  4  inches 
deep  as  if  washed  with  lime.  Inquiring  what  it  was 
for,  Mr.  Walker  told  me  it  was  made  with  chalk, 
and  was  placed  there  to  prevent  the  ants  ascending 
into  the  trees.  The  insects,  it  would  seem,  refuse  to 
cross  the  chalk  ;  indeed,  held  it  in  such  abhorrence, 
that  any  insect  which  had  by  any  other  way  got 
into  the  trees  would,  in  returning  to  the  soil,  rather 
drop  from  the  stems  to  the  ground  than  r\m  over 
the  chalked  surface.  At  Ham  Common,  although 
the  soil  is  deep,  it  is  yet  very  sandy,  and  is  favour- 
able to  the  working  of  ants.  The  Peach  trees, 
however,  wliether  planted  out  or  in  pots,  (hi  won- 
derfully well.  Those  permanently  planted,  and  there 
are  several  hundreds  of  such,  without  being  at  all 
coarseor  unduly  robust,  are  full  of  health  and  vigour. 
and  seem  to  like  the  soil  amazingly  well.  Beyond 
the  varieties  planted  out,  of  whicli  there  seem  to  lie 
many,  there  are  several  hundreds  of  trees  in  pots 
also  of  numy  varieties,  and  as  a  plentiful  crop  of 
fruit  later  seems  assured,  a  fine  opportunity  will 
presently  be  afforded  for  the  study  of   Peaches  aiul 


Nectarines.  These  fine  houses  are  each  180  feet 
long  and  24  feet  wide.  With  respect  to  the  ants, 
there  is  an  opinion  that  they  simply  ascend  the  trees 
to  prey  upon  aphides. — A.  D. 

Peach  Violette  Hative  dropping  its  buds. 

— I  have  yearly  a  difficulty  with  this  variety  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Crump 
(p.  22'.)).  Is  bud-dropping  common  with  this  sort 
as  in  the  case  of  Alexander  !  The  tree  in  question 
occupies  a  part  of  the  back  wall  of  a  Peach  house 
which  joins  on  to  a  plant  stove.  The  warmth  gene- 
rated from  this  house  along  the  wall  may  have 
something  in  my  case  to  do  with  the  defect,  as  I 
know  the  border  is  all  right  for  moisture.  Al- 
though I  have  to  complain  of  the  partial  loss  of 
buds,  I  always  have  enough  to  ensure  a  crop.  Still 
I  do  not  like  to  see  them  drop  to  such  an  extent. 
The  tree  is  in  a  comparatively  cool  house,  frost  only 
being  kept  out. — E. 


Orchids. 


DENDROBIUMS. 

How  beautiful  these  flowers  are  at  this  sea.son 
of  the  year,  and  from  now  we  have  .some  two 
or  three  months  to  enjoy  them  a.s  the  species 
come  on  in  succession.     I  have  received  fiower.s 


Flower  of  Dendrobium  Bryuieriauum. 

from  several  readers  of  The  G.irden  asking  for 
an  opinion,  and  now  refer  to  them  in  tlie  order 
in  which  tliey  came.  A  very  fine  tiower  of  D. 
Wardianum,  always  welcome  in  the  month  of 
Marcli,  was  sent  from  the  Rev.  E.  Handley's 
collection,  the  Royal  Crescent,  Bath.  In  size 
and  shape  it  is  very  good,  but  rather  deficient 
in  colour  on  the  tijjs  of  the  sepals  and  petals. 
Tlie  next  was  a  flower  called  Dendrobium 
Venus,  wliich  appeai-s  to  be  a  very  fine  form  of 
uobile,  with  broad  sepals  and  jietals,  liglit  at  the 
base,  tipped  with  jiurple,  the  lip  large  and  full, 
having  a  large  deep  maroon-purjjle  blotch  at 
the  base,  aliove  which  is  a  very  conspicuous  zone 
of  pure  white  tipped  with  purple.  I  have  never 
heard  of  this  variety  of  nobile  before,  but  it 
appears  to  be  very  handsome  and  I  should 
like  to  see  it  again.  From  "  T.  B.  W.''  I  also 
have  sijmo  flowers  of  D.  Brymerianum  well 
packed.  These  flowers  are  very  fine,  measur- 
ing fully  4  inches  from  the  top  of  the  dor- 
sal .sepal  to  the  tip  of  its  mach-bearde<l  lip, 
the  coliuir  a  rich  golden  yellow.  The  jjlant,  I 
am  told,  is  a  loug-bidbed  one.  Tlie  same  grower 
sends  me  a  flower  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  D. 
Harveyanum.  The  l)looinof  this  is,  however,  only 
about  half  the  size  of  that  of  the  other  and  of  a 
much  paler  yellow  ;  the  beivrd  on  the  lip  is  also 


much  smaller.  The  chief  point  of  interest  about 
this  flower  is  that  its  petals  are  fringed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  its  lip.  "  T.  W.  B."  also 
sends  a  pure  white  form  of  D.  Findlayanum. 
This  Dendrobium  deserves  the  attention  of 
amateurs,  and  the  pure  white  variety,  saving  the 
yellow  blotch  on  the  lip,  is  also  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. I  saw  some  nearly  white  a  short  time 
ago  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  establisliment.  Mr.  James 
Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  sends  me  beautiful 
forms  of  the  two  hybrids  D.  Ainsworthi  and  D. 
Leechianum  and  D.  Ainsworthi  roseum,  all  be- 
ing very  beautiful,  the  last  certainly  very  dis- 
tinct. These  are,  however,  surpassed  by  the 
fine  Veitchian  hybrid  splendidissimum  grandi- 
florum,  which  is  by  far  the  grandest  of  this 
cross.  D.  C(joksoni  is  a  grand  flower,  the 
petals  being  bhjtched  with  exactly  the  same 
colour  as  the  li[i,  running  out  at  the  sides,  too, 
in  the  same  feathery  streaks.  This  variety 
originated  with  a  Mr.  Lange,  of  Gateshead,  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cookson.  With 
these  two  comes  a  pure  white  form  of  Wardi- 
anum, known  as  D.  W  candidum.  This  is  an- 
other of  Messrs.  Low's  importations  from  Bur- 
mah.  It  is  very  beautiful,  the  flower  before  me 
being  smaller  than  that  of  the  typical  plant  ; 
sepals  and  petals  broad  and  of  the  purest  white  ; 
the  tip  of  the  lip  white,  stained  with 
orange-yellow  at  the  base,  having 
two  feathery  blotches  of  somewhat 
rusty-brown  at  the  base.  Amongst 
other  flowers  are  D.  nobile  Cypheri, 
D.  nobile  pulcherrimum,  and  some 
others,  and  a  fine  flower  of  D.  rhodo- 
stomum,  a  hybrid  raised  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  between  D.  Huttoni 
andD.  sanguinolentum,  havingflowers 
much  in  the  way  of  the  last-named 
plant;  the  sepals  and  petals  white, 
tipped  with  crimson  ;  lip  threc-lobed, 
side  lobes  erect,  white  ;  the  disc  bright 
yellow,  the  front  broadly  marked  with 
deep  crimson. 

From  "  M.  C.  B. "  come  flowers 
for  a  name  of  a  very  pretty  and  nice- 
coloured  form  of  the  pl.ant  which  has 
for  so  long  dc_iubtfully  held  the  name 
of  D.  jjulchellum  of  Roxburgh,  and 
by  which  it  W(udd  seem  to  be  best 
known  in  English  gardens.  This  was 
under  the  supposition  that  the  plant  came  from 
India,  but  INIr.  Ford,  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Hong-Kong,  sent  some  plants  home 
which  he  gathered  on  a  neighbouring  is- 
land, thus  proving  its  Chinese  origin.  This 
plant  has  been  since  named  Sideliaiuim  by 
Reichenbacli,  and  Loddigesi  by  Rolfe,  of 
Kew  ;  the  latter  name  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
more  just,  it  having  been  introduced  and 
flowered  by  that  famous  firm  at  Hackney  about 
sixty  years  since.  We  now  want  the  right  plant 
to  be  introduced.  The  plant  in  question  is  a 
handsome  specimen,  its  little  stems  being 
covered  with  large  prettily  fringed  flowers, 
wliich  are  ro.sy  purple  and  white,  the  lip  having 
an  additional  bit  of  colour,  stained  with  orange- 
yellow  in  the  centre  and  fringed  at  the  margin. 
With  these  come  some  very  tine  flowers  of  D. 
infundibulum,  they  being  pure  white,  saving 
the  blotch  on  the  lij).  Some  of  them  have  a 
deep  red  mark,  whilst  others  are  plain  yellow. 
The  former  are  marked  D.  Jamesiauum.  The 
first  D.  Jamesiauum  had  a  deeji  cinnabar-red 
blotch,  and  so  every  similarly  coloured  ]>lant  is 
dubbed  Janiesianuni,  but  both  "  M.  C.  B.'s" 
flowers  are  the  same.  Janiesianuni  has  rough 
side  lobes  to  the  lip,  liy  which  it  can  never  be 
mistaken,    and    D.     infundibulum     has     thein 
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smooth.  In  D.  iiifuiulil)ulmn  the  funnel- 
shaped  spur  is  curved,  whilst  in  Jiiniesianum  it 
is  straight.  "  T.  J."  seud.s  me  a  batch  of  D. 
nobile  for  my  opinion.  They  are  very  pretty, 
but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  any  of  them. 
Flowers  of  D.  luteolum,  also  from  "  T.  J.,"  are 
very  fine,  and  the  sender  informs  me  this 
kind  withstands  the  fog  better  than  any  of 
the  other  forms.  From  J.  O'Shea  come  three 
flowers  all  for  name.  No.  1  is  U.  chrysocrepis, 
the  flowers  of  whicli  are  golden  yellow,  pro- 
duced, I  think,  singly  on  much  swollen  stems  ; 
the  dorsal  sepal  and  the  petals  are  about  equal, 
the  lateral  sepals  being  larger.  All  are  of  a  rich 
golden  yellow,  whUst  the  lip  is  quite  slipper- 
shaped,  and  coloured  like  the  sepals  and  petals. 
This  comes  from  Moulmein,  another  of  the  Rev. 
C.  Parish's  discoveries  about  twenty  years  ago; 
the  only  previous  time  I  had  seen  this  plant 
was  in  Messrs.  Low's  nursery  some  two  years 
ago.  No.  2  is  D.  lasioglossum.  The  sepals 
and  petals  of  this  are  white,  the  lip  also  white, 
the  side  lobes  being  profusely   .streaked    with 


low  than  the  petals,  siile  lobes  of  the  lip  streaked 
!  and  the  inside  with  reddish  veins,  the  middle  lobe 
yellow  blotched  with  deep  red,  with  a  few  veins  of 
the  same  colour.  On  the  spike  from  which  the 
flowers  sent  was  cut  were  seven  similar  ones. — 
;  W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum  ( Vulcan). 
— This  I  should  certainly  give  the  heat  of  the  East 
Indian  house  at  first.  After  you  get  it  to  grow 
and  it  becomes  established  you  may  try  experi- 
ments with,  but  at  present  it  is  so  r.are  that  every- 
one will  endeavour  to  preserve  it.  We  are  at  pre- 
sent in  the  dark  as  to  the  altitude  at  winch  it  grows, 
but  as  all  these  Eastern  plants  require  good  heat 
;  during  the  time  of  m.aking  their  growth,  you  will 
not  be  wrong  if  you  give  plenty  of  air  and  keep  a 
moist  atmosphere. — W.  H.  G. 

Barkeria  elegans. — I  have  received  a  spike 
of  bloom  of  this  lovely  little  gem  from  J.  Working- 
ton. Barkerias  like  a  good  deal  of  sun-heat  when 
growing  and  an  abundance  of  air  and  moisture, 
and  some  few  years  ago  I  used  to  have  charge  of 
great  numbers  of  plants  of  this  genus.  I  used  to 
grow  them  well  upon  upright  rafts  of  wood,  having 
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Dendrohium  Wardianum. 


reddish  purple,  and  on  the  middle  lobe  is  a  tuft 
of  golden  yellow  hairs.  I  have  not  seen  this 
species  for  a  long  time.  No.  3  is  D.  ciliatum. 
The  sender  says  that  it  bears  an  upright  spike, 
carrying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  flowers,  each 
about  an  inch  across.  T'he  sepals  and  jietals 
are  greenish  yellow,  nearly  equal,  the  lip  being 
rich  yellow  streaked  with  reddish  Ijrown  ;  the 
margin  of  the  lip  fringed  with  extended  veins 
which  run  out  from  the  side  of  the  lip. 

WiLLiAJi  Hugh  Goweb. 


Laelia  flammea.— "  C.  J.  T."  sends  me  a  flower 
of  this  beautiful  ■\'eitchian  hybrid.  This  plant  is 
not  seen  in  collections  much,  and  I  believe  it  is 
rare.  It  is  a  cross  between  L.  cinnabarina  and  L. 
Pilcberi,  the  latter  itself  a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr. 
Dominy.  L.  flarumea  raised  by  Seden  appears  to 
take  after  L.  cinnabarina  in  the  style  of  its  flowers 
and  after  L.  Pilcheri  in  its  style  of  growth.  The 
flower  now  before  measures  some  4  inches  or  more 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  pure  rich  orancre- 
yellow  ;  the  lip  long,  of  a  lighter  and  brighter  yel- 


no  soil  or  Moss  upon  them.  The  plants  were  bung 
up  near  the  glass  where  the  sun  could  shine  well 
upon  them,  and  they  were  sprinkled  with  water 
about  once  every  two  hours  of  the  day  and  never 
shaded ;  air  was  left  upon  the  house  day  and 
night.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  soft  rosy  blush  ; 
lip  large,  white,  blotched  in  front  with  the  finest 
purple-magenta,  behind  which  are  a  number  of 
spots  and  dots,  the  front  border  being  white. — 
W.  II.  G. 

Dendrobium  crystallinum. — This  is  a  beau- 
tiful species  from  the  Arracan  Mountains,  in  Bur- 
mah.  It  was  sent  by  Colonel  Benson  to  the 
Messrs.  'Veitcli  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and  first 
flowered  there  in  1868.  It  is  found  growing  in  the 
company  of  D.  Bensonife.  Tiie  plant  was  figured 
from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  Major-General 
Berkeley,  of  Bitterne,  Southampton,  where  it  is 
well  grown  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  who  finds  that  it  does 
not  require  a  great  quantity  of  soil  about  its  roots. 
— Orchid  Album,  t.  441. 

Calanthe  'Veitchi  and  vestita. — Preparatory 

j  to  potting  these  I  cut  the  old  bulbs  away  and  all 

the  roots  off  the  newly-made  bulbs,  which,  if  left 

upon  the  bulbs,  cause  the  young  roots  to  rot  off. 


When  the  bulbs  are  all  gone  over  and  the  roots 
taken  otT.  I  get  some  bo.xes  and  put  a  thin  layer 
of  Sphagnum  Mo-s  in  the  bottom,  then  place  the 
iuilbs  in  them  2  inches  aiJart.  1  put  them  back 
into  the  stove,  which  I  keep  at  G5°  to  70°  at  night, 
allowing  the  temperature  to  run  up  to  90°  with 
sun,  keeping  the  Sphagnum  moist.  When  the  roots 
get  about  2  inches  long  I  pot  the  bulbs.  I  grow 
them  in  half  loam  and  peat  with  a  little  cow  ma- 
nure, sprinkling  over  the  roots  as  potting  proceeds. 
The  pot  should  be  half  filled  with  clean  crocks  with 
a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  placed  upon  the  top.  After 
potting  is  completed  I  place  them  back  into  the 
same  temperature  as  before,  but  I  do  not  water  for 
four  days  after  potting.  I  syringe  between  the 
pots  and  slightly  dew  overhead,  but  not  enough  to 
run  down  the  bulb.  In  a  fortnight  the  roots  will 
begin  to  come  through  the  soil,  when  the  watering 
must  be  attended  to  regularly.  By  the  first  or 
second  week  in  June  the  pots  will  be  filled  with 
roots,  when  I  water  with  manure  from  the  cow- 
sheds. I  begin  by  applying  manure  water  twice  a 
week,  but  it  must  be  weak  or  it  will  kill  the  young 
roots.  When  the  bulbs  begin  to  show  the  flower- 
spike  about  August,  then  the  plants  will  require 
more  water  than  at  any  time  in  their  growth.  By 
keeping  the  plants  well  supplied  with  water  the 
flower-spikes  will  attain  a  good  length  and  the 
bulbs  will  be  good  and  strong  for  another  season. 
I  do  not  withhold  water  until  the  spikes  are  cut 
from  the  bulbs.— JAS.  B.  SMITH,  Holmwood,  Streat- 
ham  Hill,  S.  W. 

*^*  With  the  above  came  two  photographs  show- 
ing remarkably  well-grown  plants  of  Calanthe. — 
Ed. 


CATASETUMS. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Orchids  of 
South  America  were  first  becoming  generally 
known  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  no  class 
appears  to  hive  been  more  highly  valued  than 
the  Catasetums.  This,  however,  was  before 
the  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums  were  become 
plentiful,  and  the  increasing  popularity  of  these 
and  similarly  showy  genera  quickly  pushed 
Catasetums,  Cycnoches,  and  such  like  Orchids 
into  the  background.  Latterly  the  genus  has 
considerably  revived  in  public  favour,  this 
being  due  i:i  some  measure  probably  to  the 
introduction  of  C.  Bungerothi,  a  species  which 
undoubtedly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  Orchids,  but  to  a  certain  extent  also 
to  the  increasing  interest  that  is  being  taken 
in  the  curious  and  grotesque  in  plant  life,  and 
of  which  the  Orchid  family,  and  Catasetums  in 
particular,  provide  so  many  striking  examples. 
The  genus  is  entirely  a  New  World  one,  occur- 
ring both  north  and  south  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  some  species,  indeed,  existing  as  far 
north  as  Mexico,  whilst  others  are  found  as 
much  to  the  south  as  Brazil  ;  a  few  species 
also  Ijeloiig  to  the  We.st  Indian  Islands.  Owing 
to  the  doubtful  authenticity  of  many  species 
as  described,  it  is  impossible  to  define  exactly 
the  number  the  genus  contains.  Adding  the 
three  or  four  species  described  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Bentham  and  Hooker's  "Genera 
Plantarnm  "  to  the  number  given  in  that  work, 
the  total  would  be  about  forty-five.  Of  these 
a  large  proportion  are  not  now  known  in  culti- 
vation, some  species  having  been  lost  sight  of 
for  many  years.  They  are  purely  epiphytal  or 
sometimes  semi- terrestrial,  and  have  large, 
fleshy  pseudo  -  bulbs.  In  most  instances  the 
latter  are  fusiform— tapering  from  the  base  up- 
wards— although  sometimes  so  short  and  thick 
as  to  be  almost  Onion-shaped.  They  are  gene- 
rally easily  distinguished  by  being  covered 
almost  entirely  by  the  dried  membranous  bases 
of  fallen  leaves,  which  give  them  a  greyi;;h 
colour.  In  most  of  the  species  the  leaves  are 
closely  alike  in  shape  and  structure,  being  lan- 
ceolate and  pointed  and  strengthened  by  three 
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or  five  stout  ribs  running  lengthwise  ;  frequently 
they  have  a  .semi-glaucous  tint. 

Although  tliere  are  many  genera  in  this  order 
of  plants  whose  Ijeauty  tjf  flower  place  them 
considerably  aliead  of  Catasetum,  there  is  not 
one  which  shows  in  so  striking  a  manner  tho.se 
peculiarities  of  structure  and  arrangement 
whicli,  in  order  to  bring  about  cross-fertilisa- 
tion by  insect  agency,  are  found  in  some  form 
■or  other  in  almost  every  Orchid  knovt^n.  This 
genus  is  one  of  the  few  in  which  what  may 
be  termed  mechanical  means  are  made  use  of 
to  bring  about  this  end  ;  it  is  one  of  the  few 
also  in  which  tlie  sexes  are  found  in  different 
flowers,  hermaphrodite  flowers  being  compara- 
tively rare.  In  the  majority  of  the  di(ecious 
sj^ecies,  the  male  flowers,  or  those  carrying 
pollen  nias.ses,  have  two  "  horns  "  or  antennie, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  column,  proceeding 
downwards  towards  the  cavity  of  the  lip,  and 
one  or  both  of  these  are  sensitive.  When  the 
flower  is  mature  the  pollen  masses  are  ejected 
with  considerable  force  if  these  horns  are 
touched  ever  so  lightly,  so  that  an  insect  (as 
has  been  occasionally  witnessed  even  in  ( )rcliid 
houses  at  home)  on  passing  over  the  flower 
touches  the  sensitive  horns  and  thereby  re- 
leases the  polleu  masses  ;  these,  adhering  to 
its  body  by  their  glutinous  surface,  are  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  the  female  flowers 
afterwards  visited.  It  may  be  mentioned  inci- 
dentally that  after  the  pollen  masses  are 
removed  the  flowers  almost  immediately  fade. 
A  gi'eat  difl'erence  in  structure  and  appearance 
is  usually  to  he  found  between  the  male  and 
female  flowers,  the  former  being,  without  any 
exception  of  which  I  am  aware,  considerably 
the  more  attractive.  Frequently  a  plant  will 
continue  to  produce  one  kind  of  flcjwer  for 
several  years,  a  ch^.racter  which  led  the  older 
botanists  to  divide  what  we  now  know  as 
Catasetum  into  three  genera.  It  was  when  a 
plant  which  had  previously  been  known  to 
bear  male  flowers  only  changed  to  the  otlier  sex 
that  the  real  state  of  affairs  became  apparent, 
and  still  more  conclusively  was  it  shown  when 
a  spike  was  produced  bearing  lioth  male  and 
female  flowers.  It  is  curious  that  in  some 
species  only  one  of  the  antenna?  is  sensitive, 
whilst  in  others  both  have  this  character. 

On  account  of  their  long  absence  from  most 
Orchid  collections,  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants  is  not  so  generally  understood  as  that 
of  better-known  genera.  Success,  however,  is 
easdy  attained  provided  they  receive  their 
proper  share  of  attention  and  a  few  essential 
matters  in  their  treatment  are  not  neglected. 
The  following  method  of  culture  is  one  which 
has  been  successfully  pursued  for  several  years 
in  a  collection  of  over  a  score  species.  So  far 
as  temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions  are 
concerned,  Catasetums  n'ay  be  said  to  be  iden- 
tical in  their  requirements  with  the  tropical 
Dendrobiums.  During  active  growth  they  like 
the  same  trojjical  heat,  the  same  atmosphere 
highly  charged  with  moisture,  the  same  abun- 
dant light.  There  is,  however,  one  important 
exception  :  they  wUl  not  bear  the  copious  syring- 
ings  that  Dendrobiums  thrive  under  ;  especially 
is  this  the  case  during  the  early  stages  of  growth. 
It  is  our  practice  to  st;ind  all  the  species  of 
Catasetum  together,  keeping  water  from  the 
foliage  at  all  times,  inattention  to  this  matter 
frequently  setting  up  decay  in  the  centre 
of  the  growth.  In  regard  to  watering  at 
the  root,  too,  it  is  very  necessary  to  exercise 
considerable  care  until  tlie  plants  are  well  rooted. 
It  is  the  same  with  them  as  with  Calanthes  ;  an 
over- watering  just  as  the  young  growtlis  are 
pushing  will  frequently  dcstmy  any  chance  of 
their  developing  into  hue  pseudo-bulbs  for  that 


season.  It  is  better  in  the  early  stages  of  growth 
to  almost  entirely  withhold  water,  allowing  them 
rather  to  obtain  what  is  needed  from  the  old 
pseudo-bulbs.  When  once  fairly  rooted,  they 
enjoy  copious  supplies,  implying  thereby  the 
importance  of  abundant  and  careful  drainage. 
As  soon  in  autumn  as  the  leaves  begin  to  change 
colour,  water  should  be  gradually  reduced  until 
in  winter  little  or  none  is  needed  except  for 
those  pushing  flower-spikes.  The  compost  I 
have  found  best  suited  for  the  majority  of 
these  plants  consists  of  peat  and  loam  fibre. 
The  propLirtion  of  loam  should  not  l)e  more 
than  one-fourth,  whilst  for  weaker-growing 
kinds  and  jilants  not  in  good  health,  peat  alone 
may  be  used.  Chopped  Sphagnum  and  pot- 
sherds broken  up  into  small  chips  should  be 
added  to  keep  the  compost  open.  Pots  or  bas- 
kets are  used  in  preference  to  blocks  of  wood, 
and  they  are  nearly  half  filled  with  drainage. 
The  plants  should  be  repotted  in  March  or 
sooner  if  they  give  evidence  of  activity.  It  is 
usually  advisable  to  repot  every  year,  shaking 
oft'  the  old  compost  and  removing  the  dead 
rocits. 

Whilst  the  following  selection  of  species  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  number  desei-ving  of 
cultivation,  it  includes  some  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive as  well  as  represents  the  diflerent  types  to 
be  found  in  the  genus. 

C.  ATE.iTUJl. — A  remarkable  and  handsome  spe- 
cies, first  introduced  by  Loddiges  from  Brazil  about 
1837.  The  scape  takes  a  downward  direction  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  and  bears  from  twelve 
to  twenty  flowers.  Each  of  these  is  about  2  inclies 
across,  with  spreading,  although  somewhat  con- 
cave sepals  and  petals,  the  ground  colour  of  which 
is  a  vi^  id  green  thickly  blotched  with  transverse 
purple-brown  spots.  The  lip  is  hood-shaped,  with 
a  prettily  dentated  margin;  it  is  of  a  pale  yellowish- 
green,  almost  white  in  front. 

C.  BARB-iTUM. — A  curious  and  distinct  species, 
introduced  to  England  by  Henchman,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  British  Guiana  near  the  Wapopekai 
Falls  on  the  Massarony  River.  It  was  figured  as  a 
Myanthus  by  Lindleyin  1880.  The  narrow  pointed 
sepals  are  deep  green  spotted  with  purple  ;  whilst 
the  lip,  which  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  the  flower,  is  rosy-red  and  ornamented  with 
numerous  bristle-like  segments,  into  which  the 
margin  is  divided.  A  variety  named  proboscideum 
has  a  flat  greenish  lip  with  a  longer  marginal 
fringe.  The  finest  form  of  this  Catasetum  is  the 
variety  spinosum.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
blotches  of  purple  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  takin 
the  form  of  transverse  bars,  and  by  the  spine-like 
apex  of  the  lip.  It  carries  occasionally  thirty 
flowers  on  the  spike,  which  is  semi-erect  and 
arching. 

C.  BuNGEEOTHi.— Not  Only  is  this  species  the 
finest  of  Catasetums,  but,  as  already  stated,  is  also 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Orchids.  The  first 
[lant  of  it  sold  in  London  (about  six  years  ago) 
realised  fifty  guineas.  It  seems  to  have  been 
named  C.  pileatura  by  Reichenbach  about  ten  years 
ago,  but  not  beino"  recognised  from  his  description 
was  given  the  above  name,  by  which  it  is  now 
generally  known.  The  flowers  on  first  opening  are 
of  a  greenish  white,  afterwards  changing  to  a  beau- 
tiful ivory-white.  They  measure  fully  -1  inches 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  lanceolate, 
the  three  upper  ones  closing  together  and  making 
a  hood  above  the  column.  It  is  the  lip,  however, 
which  gives  such  character  and  beauty  to  the 
flower.  It  is  usually  somewhat  concave,  with  a 
circular  depression  in  the  centre,  and  measures 
ii  inches  across  ;  the  m.irgin  is  sometimes  toothed. 
Female  flowers  have  been  produced  several  times 
in  cultivation.  They  differ  remarkably  in  having 
a  deeply  pouched  lip,  contrasting  with  the  com- 
paratively flat  one  of  the  males.  On  first  opening 
they  are  green,  changing  ultimately  to  yellow  and 
white.  They  are  far  behind  the  male  flowers  in 
attractiveness.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  we  owe  its  introduction  to  M.  Linden. 


Variety  aureum  has  golden  yellow  flowers,  and 
variety  Pottsianum  white,  flushed  and  spotted  with 
carmine  ;  both  are  very  rare. 

C.  Christyanum. — In  this  species  the  spike  is 
si.x  to  twelve-flowered,  each  flower  measuring  4 
inches  across.  The  sepals  are  of  a  dull  purplish 
red,  the  petals  being  of  the  same  colour,  but  paler; 
the  lip  is  green,  with  the  margin  cut  into  narrow, 
brown  teeth.  This  species,  which  is  a  strikingly 
handsome  one,  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  flowers  in 
autumn. 

C.  FiMBETATUM.- Messrs.  Low  have  lately  re- 
imported  this  species  and  exhibited  it  at  the  Drill 
Hall.  It  has,  however,  been  known  in  Europe 
since  1848,  during  which  year  a  flowering  plant 
obtained  a  gold  medal  at  the  Brussels  exhibition, 
and  was,  according  to  contemporary  records,  one  of 
the  most  noticed  of  all  the  exhibits.  It  carries  a 
spike  of  upwards  of  twenty  flowers,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  over  an  inch  long,  pale  green,  spotted 
with  purple.  The  lip  is  shaped  like  an  old- 
fashionod  bonnet  and  is  green,  spotted  with  dark 
jiurple,  the  margin  being  fringed.  It  is  a  native  of 
Brazil. 

C.  Garnbttiantjm. — This  species,  both  in  habit 
and  inflorescence,  resembles  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree C;.  barbatum,  both  these,  in  fact,  being  con- 
sidered by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  represent  forms 
of  one  species.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to 
the  genus,  having  been  sent  from  Northern  Brazil 
to  a  garden  at  Liverpool  in  1888.  The  sepals  and 
petals  .are  pale  greenish  yellow,  marked  with 
broad  bands  of  brown-purple ;  the  lip  is  rose- 
tinted  white,  the  apex  and  part  of  the  sides  being 
cut  up  into  narrow  teeth.  The  flowers  individually 
are  from  Ij  inches  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
upwards  of  a  dozen  have  up  to  the  present  been 
borne  on  the  spike ;  when  fully  established,  many 
more  will  doubtless  be  produced.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  Catasetums. 

C.  LOXGil'DLirrM. — Differing  very  much  in  habit 
from  all  the  others  here  mentioned,  this  species  is 
perhaps  more  noticeable  as  a  singular  plant  than 
for  any  beauty  it  possesses.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
have  the  curious  habit  of  growing  with  the  apex 
downwards  (like  Cattleya  citrina),  the  leaves  they 
produce  being  narrow  and  frequently  a  yard  long. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  dull  red  colour, 
whilst  the  helmet-shaped  lip  is  of  a  brownish  lake, 
thickly  dotted  with  yellow.  The  species  was  dis- 
covered in  British  Guiana  by  Schomburgk  in  1830, 
growing  as  an  epiphyte  on  the  Ita  Palm.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  grow,  requiring  very  hot 
and  moist  conditions  when  in  growth. 

C.  MACROCAEPnu. — This  is  the  proper  name  for 
what  is  also  known  as  C.  tridentatum  and  C. 
Claveringi.  The  spikes  bear  comparatively  few 
flowers,  but  these  are  exceptionally  large,  being  of 
great  substance  and  occasionally  4i  inches  in 
diameter.  The  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  pale  greenish  yellow,  but  is  almost  covered 
with  small  chocolate-coloured  spots  ;  the  colouring 
has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  a  Paphinia. 
The  lip  makes  a  striking  contrast  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower.  It  is  IJ  inches  across,  thick 
and  fleshy,  hebnet-shaped,  and  of  a  rich  orange- 
yellow,  spotted  with  brown-crimson.  The  species 
was  brought  from  Brazil  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's garden  in  1822.  It  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
grown  and  desirable  of  the  genus. 

C.  Naso. — The  flowers  of  this  species  are  3 
inches  in  diameter,  with  incurved  sepals  and  pe- 
tals of  a  pale  green,  tinsjed  inside  with  pink  and 
also  spotted  profusely  with  dull  reddish  purple. 
The  lip  is  of  remarkable  shape.  Lindley.  likens  it 
to  •'  a  solid  hemisphere  pierced  by  a  large  heart- 
shaped  hole."  This  structure  is  owing  to  a  thick 
fleshy  rim  rising  from  each  side  of  the  lip  and 
meeting  beneath" the  column.  The  colour  at  first 
is  dull  crimson,  which  afterwards  changes  to  choco- 
late-brown. It  was  first  collected  by  Linden  in 
Caraccas  about  1S40. 

C.  Rodigasiasum. — A  species  near  C.  cernuum, 
and  lately  given  this  name  by  Mr.  Rolfe.  It  is  a 
large  growing  plant,  producing  a  raceme  of  over 
twenty  flowers.  The  petals  and  the  outside  of  the 
sepals  are  green  blotched  with  brown-purple  ;  the 
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inside  of  the  latter  is  entirely  brown-purple.  The 
lip  is  yellowish  green  covered  with  numerous 
brown-purple  spots.  The  (lowers,  which  measure 
about  3  inches  in  diameter,  arc,  if  somewhat  sombre- 
coloured,  still  most  striking.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Santa  C'aterina,  Brazil.  It  first  (lowered 
in  Europe  about  two  years  ago. 

C.  RUSSELLIANCM. — In  this  species  the  flowers 
occur  fifteen  or  twenty  together  in  a  drooping  ra- 
ceme. They  are  of  a  pale  green  netted  with  veins 
of  a  deeper  shade.  The  lip  is  pouch-shaped,  with 
the  lower  part  projecting  forward  like  a  chin  ;  it  is 
the  same  colour  as  the  petals.  Whilst  this  species 
is  far  from  being  the  best  of  Catasetums,  its  in- 
florescence is  handsomer  than  a  mere  description 
of  the  colour  suggests.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the 
most  easily  cultivated.  It  was  introduced  from 
Guatemala  by  Skinner  in  18o8.  W.  J.  V>. 


CYMBIDIUMS. 


Although  there  are  several  species  of  Cymbidiums, 
there  are  some  of  them  not  worthy  of  cultivation, 
and  where  retained  it  is  generally  as  botanical  cu- 
riosities. What  could  be  more  beautiful  than  C. 
eburneum  ?  This  chaste  Orchid  is  now  unfolding 
its  deliciously  scented  flowers.  Not  only  the 
flowers,  but  the  beautiful  arching  leaves  with  their 
pleasing  shade  of  green  show  up  well  amongst 
other  plants.  It  is  not  long  since  C.  eburneum  was 
considered  a  very  rare  Orchid,  and  even  now  it  is 
far  from  being  plentiful,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  it  in 
good  condition.  A  large,  well-grown  plant  capable 
of  producing  three  or  four  dozen  flowers  is  a 
splendid  object.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  such 
a  plant,  its  foliage  without  blemish.  Blooming,  as 
it  does,  at  this  season  of  the  year  makes  it  doubly 
valuable,  although  exhibitors  would  perhaps  pre- 
fer that  it  bloomed  two  months  later,  or  remained  in 
good  condition  like  the  large  and  vigorous-growing 
C.  Lowianum.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  keep  a 
long  time,  for  the  blooms  now  expanding  will  last 
until  May.  Some  people,  1  know,  do  not  care  for 
this  plant,  but  this  probably  is  from  having  seen 
only  inferior  varieties,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
Orchids  there  is  a  great  range  of  variety  in  the 
same  species,  some  not  hardly  worth  cultivating  as 
compared  to  others.  I  have  three  large  plants,  and 
each  is  a  superior  variety,  the  lip  being  very  dark 
and  highly  coloured.  Being  a  vigorous  growing 
Orchid,  it  is  not  adapted  for  a  small  house,  but 
where  head  room  can  be  provided  it  is  well  worth 
cultivating.  Neither  does  it  take  long  to  grow  into 
a  large  plant,  as  three  years  since  my  plants  were 
in  G-inch  pots,  and  now  they  are  in  H-inch  ones. 
They  might  have  been  a  deal  larger  if  I  had  potted 
them  on.  As  it  is,  the  largest  plant  has  eight  or 
nine  spikes  4  feet  long,  and  three  others  were  cut 
off,  so  it  will  be  readily  understood  by  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  this  Orchid  how  quickly  it 
will  grow  into  a  large  example. 

Before  entering  upon  cultural  notes  I  will  refer 
to  that  other  sterling  winter-flowering  species,  C. 
Mastersi.  This  variety,  except  in  the  foliage,  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  other  kinds,  the  flowers 
appearing  in  bunches  on  erect  stems  of  about  15 
inches  in  height.  This  is  quite  unlike  the  afore- 
named species,  being  of  comparatively  small  growth, 
resembling  in  this  respect  C.  eburneum.  Blooming, 
however,  as  it  does  at  midwinter  makes  it  very 
valuable.  This  species  is  also  very  sweet-scented. 
Out  of  half-a-dozen  plants  each  is  distinct,  the  lip 
in  some  cases  being  very  prettily  spotted  and  in 
others  almost  pure  white.  The  growth,  although  in 
general  appearance  partaking  of  that  of  C.  ebur- 
neum, is  a  little  more  vigorous  and  also  more  arch- 
ing.    The  above  three  species  are  all  I  grow. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Cymbidiums,  the  mistake 
that  used  to  be  formerly  made  was  in  treating  them 
as  if  they  were  epiphytes,  whilst  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  they  are  terrestrial.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  obvious  that  something  more  substantial  is  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  grow  in  than  the  usual  peat 
and  Sphagnum.  Another  mistaken  idea  was  the 
belief  that  a  high  temperature  was  needed  for 
them.  This  has,  however,  been  proved  to  be  very 
erroneous.     I  well  remember  the  first  plant  of  C. 


eburneum  I  had  under  my  charge ;  it  was  placed  in 
the  hottest  structure,  but  it  failed  to  grow  thus 
treated.  That  plant,  liowever,  by  a  change  of  cul- 
ture grew  into  one  of  the  finest  and  healthiest 
plants  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  the  leaves  of  even  C.  eburneum  are  some- 
times bent  down  with  snow.  I  su.spect  this  is  only 
on  rare  occasions,  but  it  shows  the  variations  of 
temperature  the  plants  must  be  subjected  to  in 
their  own  country.  Such  sudden  transitions  of 
temperature,  however,  would  not  suit  the  plants 
under  artificial  conditions,  and  instead  of  treating 
the  plants  as  cool-house  subjects,  they  thrive  the 
best  when  subjected  to  more  of  an  intermediate 
temperature.  I  grow  the  Cymbidiums  at  the  cool 
end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  where  the  night  tem- 
perature during  the  winter  averages  about  53°,  and 
under  these  conditions  I  find  them  thrive  well. 

The  soil  used  for  potting  is  equal  parts  of  fibrous 
loam,  peat,  leaf-soil  and  well-pulverised  cow  ma- 
nure, with  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  and  coarse 
sand.  The  pots  are  well  drained,  so  that  when  the 
plants  are  potted,  the  crown  of  the  plant  may  be 
placed  beneath  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Elevating 
above  the  rim  is  not  at  all  necessary  ;  in  fact,  an 
evil  in  one  sense,  as  during  the  growing  season 
p'entiful  supplies  of  water  are  needed.  Potting 
should  take  place  after  blooming,  disturbing  the 
roots  as  little  as  possible,  merely  pulling  away  any 
inert  soil.  The  plants  I  also  find  like  a  rather 
shady  part  of  the  house.  Anyone  possessing  an 
intermediate  house  should  be  able  to  grow  the 
Cymbidiums  well,  a  little  fresh  air  being  also  what 
they  delight  in.  C.  Lowianum  is  also  partial  to 
weak  supplies  of  liquid  manure  during  the  growing 
season  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  Some 
people,  I  know,  are  of  the  opinion  that  too  frequent 
potting  checks  the  blooming,  but  this  I  have  not 
noticed.  A.  W. 


Phalsenopsis  speciosa.  —  "  H.  R."  sends 
flowers  of  this  species,  which  are  of  extra  size  and 
of  a  very  rich  deep  magenta  colour.  The  white 
brush  on  the  lip  and  the  white  column  give  this 
plant  a  distinct  and  beautiful  appearance.  "  H.  R." 
may  rest  assured  that  he  has  a  very  superior  va- 
riety of  this  plant,  which  I  hope  he  will  take  care 
of.-^W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  flowers  (B.  J.  £.}.— These  flowers 
are  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  containing,  as  they  do, 
such  a  beautiful  form  of  C.  Trianfe.  Nos.  3  and  4 
are  ordinary  forms  of  C.  Trian^,  but  No.  1  is  a 
splendid  flower,  very  near  to  the  variety  named 
splendidissima,  which  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  few 
years  ago.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white, 
the  lip  deep  crimson-magenta,  the  throat  pale 
lemon-yellow.  No.  2  is  0.  speciosissima.  This 
is  of  good  shape  and  size  ;  the  colour  of  the  lip, 
however,  is  poor ;  the  lip  is  small,  too,  and  much 
freckled  with  white.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
a  deep,  rich  rose. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  atro-violaceum.— This  is  a 
distinct  species  of  Dendrobium,  but  we  think  it 
belongs  to  the  D.  raacrophyllum  section.  It  was 
introduced  from  New  Guinea  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  and  the  plant  here  figured  flowered  with 
Mr.  Cypher  when  in  charge  of  the  fine  collection 
of  plants  gathered  together  by  Mrs.  Studd,  of  the 
Royal  Crescent,  Bath.  The  plant  grows  in  a  hot 
moist  atmosphere,  and  one  would  imagine  from 
the  size  of  its  pseudo-bulbs  that  it  would  with- 
stand a  severe  dry  season  ;  but  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case,  for  the  moisture  which  arises, 
even  in  the  dry  season,  enables  this  plant  to  per- 
fect its  leaves  and  bulbs. —  Orchid  AVmm,  t.  444. 

Orchid  flowers  from  The  Dell— Mr,  Bal- 
lantine  kindly  sends  me  from  The  Dell  a  few  flowers. 
Amongst  thera  is  a  fine  flower  of  Cattleya  Triana; 
Leeana,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Triana;  forms. 
The  flower  before  me  measures  quite  S  inches  across 
the  petals,  which  are  very  broad  and  of  good  sub- 
stance and  of  a  soft  rosy-mauve,  the  sepals  being 
of  the  same  colour  ;  the  lip  very  large,  the  margin 
nicely  fringed,  the  entire  front  lobe  being  deep 
velvety  crimson-purple  ;  this  colour  extends  back 
into  the  throat,  quite  concealing  the  usual  ma;-k  of 


yellow  which  is  to  be  found  in  this  species  and  its 
varieties.  Another  choice  flower  is  Cymbidium 
eburneo  -  Lowianum.  The  spike,  I  am  told,  re- 
sembles that  of  Lowianum,  and  the  individual 
flowers  resemble  those  of  that  species,  too,  in 
shape,  but  not  in  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  spreading,  all  of  a  soft  creamy-white,  measur- 
ing over  5  inches  across ;  the  lip  is  thick  and 
fleshy  in  texture,  the  side  lobes  erect,  pure  ivory 
white.  A  spike  of  the  rare  Coelogyne  hololeuca  is 
very  conspicuous,  and  is,  I  am  told,  now  very 
showy  at  The  Dell ;  there  is  also  a  flower  of  Vanda 
Donisoniana  hebraica,  a  rare  form.  Lycaste 
Youngiana  is  another  remarkably  pretty  plant  and 
very  free  flowering.  The  sepals  are  of  a  greenish 
yellow,  the  petals  large,  rich  clear  golden  yellow, 
the  lip  being  of  the  same  colour.  With  the  al)ove 
came  flowers  of  that  interesting  hybrid  Phajus 
Cooksoni,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  rosy  lilac 
tinged  with  light  brown  ;  the  lip  rose  colour 
spotted  with  purple  in  front,  yellowish  brown  at 
the  base.  There  was  also  a  spike  of  the  superb 
hybrid  Epidendrum  dellcnse,  a  charming  flower  in 
the  way  of  E.  rhlzophorum,  which,  I  believe,  is  one 
of  its  parents.— Wm.  Hugh  Gowee. 
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FRENCH  BEANS  IN  PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
The  usual  way  of  growing  and  forcing  French 
Beans  is  in  pots,  and  very  good  crops  are  often 
obtained  from  the  plants,  but  they  bear  no  com- 
parison to  such  as  may  be  got  from  those  planted 
out  in  pits  or  frames,  as  they  have  a  much  more 
extended  root-run.  Pits  with  hot-water  pipes 
under,  so  as  to  afford  bottom-heat,  are  of  course 
best,  inasmuch  as  they  are  less  trouble  ;  but  heat 
derived  from  fermenting  material  is  always  genial, 
and  plants  of  all  descriptions  like  it  and  do  well 
when  it  is  afforded.  To  prepare  beds  for  French 
Beans,  fresh  stable  manure  and  leaves  should  be 
put  together  in  about  equal  proportions,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  body  gets  hot,  turned  over,  and  in 
doing  this  the  sides  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the 
middle,  that  the  whole  may  be  subjected  to  a 
sweating  and  sweetening  process,  and  the  fermenta- 
tion thereby  moderated,  when  the  heap  will  be 
ready  for  going  into  the  pit.  In  placing  it  there, 
it  should  be  shaken  in  regularly  and  trodden  down 
to  make  it  firm,  and  then  left  for  a  couple  of  days 
or  so  till  the  heat  gets  up,  when  it  will  be  in  a  fit 
state  for  levelling  and  having  the  soil  put  on.  Be- 
fore this  is  done,  however,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  give  a  dressing  of  half-rotten  leaves  and  then  C 
inches  of  good  loamy  soil  on  them,  when  all  will 
be  ready  for  planting  the  Beans.  It  is  better  to 
raise  these  in  pots,  so  as  to  get  them  forward  and 
save  time,  and  then  plant  out  two  in  a  patch, 
having  the  rows  15  inches  or  so  apart,  ac- 
cording to  the  sorts  of  Beans  grown.  The  dis- 
tance mentioned  will  be  enough  for  such  kinds 
as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Osborns  or  Fulmer's,  or 
any  of  that  class,  but  the  Canadian  Wonder, 
which  is  the  best  to  have  at  this  season,  requires 
more  room,  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  this  a  space 
of  2  feet.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  or 
directly  they  are  put  out,  they  should  have  some 
brushy  Birch  or  Hazel  twigs  placed  alongside  of 
the  rows,  as  they  will  need  support  when  they  get 
into  bearing.  Before  they  reach  this  stage  it  will 
be  advisable  to  nip  oif  the  seed  leaves  and  slightly 
reduce  the  others  if  they  have  much  foliage,  so  as 
to  let  light  and  air  amongst  the  plants,  which  will 
help  the  flowers  to  set  and  assist  materially  in  se- 
curing a  good  crop  of  Beans.  If  the  bottom-heat 
is  ample,  very  little  at  top  will  be  necessary  at  this 
late  season,  but  a  pipe  along  the  front  of  the  pit 
will  be  of  great  use  ;  but  if  there  is  no  means  of 
affording  warmth,  air  must  be  given  cautiously  for 
a  time,  and  every  advantage  taken  of  sunny  days 
to  close  early  and  so  raise  the  temperature,  which 
will  then  carry  them  through.  A  little  later  on, 
French  Beans  may  be  grown  under  the  protection 
of  any  ordinary  garden  frame,  and  plants  should 
be  raised  for  that  purpose  in  pots  in  the  manner 
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referred  to  above,  and  the  frame  placed  on  some 
warm  sunny  border  or  spot  and  tlie  Beans  put  in, 
when,  after  a  time,  the  lights  may  be  taken  off,  or 
tha  frame  removed  and  used  for  Cucumbers  or  any 
other  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted.  S.  D. 


Seed  Potatoes. — The  remarks  ancnt  these  in 
The  G.vkdex  for  Feb.  27,  from  Mr.  Iggulden,  are 
well  timed.  I  believe  that  the  yield  would  be  very 
much  larger  in  many  places  were  more  thought 
and  attention  given  to  the  seed  supply.  Nothing 
is  more  detrimental  to  seed  Potatoes  than  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  large  heaps  and  to  make  long 
sprouts,  and  then  to  pull  these  off  just  before  they 
are  wanted  for  planting.  I  have  to  provide  ac- 
commodation for  enough  to  plant  an  acre  and  a 
quarter,  and  none  of  them  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  so  as  to  necessitate  rubbing  the  shoots  off. 
They  are  now  spread  out  thinly  on  shelves,  allow- 
ing them  all  the  light  and  air  possible  till  they  are 
wanted  for  planting.— J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey. 

Snowball  Cauliflower.— At  pages  217-18  of 
The  Gaedex  there  are  some  notes  respecting  this 
now  very  popular  Cauliflower  which  seem  rather 
contradictory,  and  which  I  beg  leave  to  correct. 
"  Grower  and  Exhibitor"  very  correctly  states  that 
Snowball  and  E.xtra  Early  Forcing  are  identical, 
and  as  he  puts  the  name  of  Snowball  first,  doubt- 
less he  understands  that  it  was  under  that  name 
first  put  into  commerce,  the  other  appellation, 
and  at  least  half  a  dozen  others,  following  some 
two  or  three  years  later.  Now  Snowball  was  put 
into  commerce  at  least  eighteen  years  ago— I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  is  not  twenty  years  since.  The 
stock  first  came  here  from  Denmark,  for  it  was  not 
then  grown  in  Germany,  where  later  it  became 
known  as  the  E.'itra  Dwarf  Early  Erfurt,  and  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Dwarf  Early  Erfurt, 
which  is  neither  so  early  nor  so  dwarf  a  stock! 
Another  writer  states  that  E.xtra  Early  Forcing  is 
of  recent  introduction,  thus  doubtless  in  ignorance 
assuming  that  it  is  new,  but  even  that  name  has 
been  known  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  whilst, 
as  I  have  said,  under  the  original  term  of  Snow- 
ball, the  very  best  appellation,  it  has  been  with 
us  several  years  longer.  The  term  Early  Forcing  is 
misleading,  as  this  or  any  other  Cauliflower  will  not 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  force.  Then  it  is,  as 
"Grower"  has  shown,  a  first-class  garden  and 
field  variety.  I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  it 
now,  but  I  feel  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  having 
grown  Snowball  for  seed  purposes  from  the  intro- 
duction from  Denmark  and  greatly  improved  the 
stock  by  constant  selection,  I  know  more  about  it 
perhaps  than  anyone  else.— A.  Dean. 

Potato  Sharpe's  Victor.— The  earliest  dishes 
of  Potatoes  are  always  appreciated,  and  to  get 
these  an  early  kind  should  be  grown.  The  best 
Potato  for  first  early  that  I  have  g-rown  is  the 
above.  For  frame  cultivation  it  is  most  suitable 
It  may  be  had  fit  for  table  in  two  months  from 
the  time  of  planting  if  the  seed  is  in  condition 
that  IS,  sprouted  at  planting  time.  It  is  a  roundish 
oval  tuber,  somewhat  flattened,  with  clear  skin  and 
very  shallow  eyes,  very  dry  and  mealy  when  cooked 
especially  when  grown  under  favourable  condi- 
tions. It  was  raised  from  the  Alma,  a  good  kind 
in  Its  day,  and  now  seldom  seen,  the  other  parent 
being  an  early  round,  short-topped  Potato  I  have 
grown  Alma,  Early  May,  and  Victor  side  by  side  the 
last-named  beating  Early  May  by  about  a  fort- 
night. "J'hose  who  prefer  the  Ashleaf  type  would 
perhaps  like  the  old  Early  May  for  the  table  To 
grow  this  variety  well,  a  warm'  sloping  south  bor- 
der in  good  condition  just  suits  it,  and  if  planted 
at  an  early  date  and  given  protection  by  moulding 
and  some  htter  or  Bracken  to  protect  the  top 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  nice  supply 
of  early  tubers  at  the  end  of  May.— G.  Wythes. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Pen-y-byd  in  frames 
—A  trame  ..n  a  warm  bed  of  leaves  and  litter  will 
.grow  early  Marrows  well.  I  say  leaves  and  litter 
because  manure  alone  causes  too  much  heat  at  the 
start,  and  does  not  retain  the  heat  sufficiently  Ion.. 
to  form  the  fruit.  When  leaves  are  employed  seed 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible.     I  prefer  to 


sow  in  8-inch  pots  two  seeds  in  a  pot,  removing  the 
weakest  when  up,  growing  on  near  the  light  in  a 
warm  house  and  planting  out  in  a  month  from  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed.  For  a  few  early  fruits  in 
frames  I  prefer  I'en-y-byd,  It  is  excellent  in  every 
Way,  extremely  prolific,  and  setting  fruit  at  every 
joint.  The  plants  do  not  run  away  to  wood  under 
frame  culture  like  some  of  the  older  kinds.  The 
fruits  if  cut  down  when  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball 
are  delicious.  The  beds  should  be  prepared  at  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed,  so  as  to  get  them  into 
condition  for  planting.  A  bed  that  has  grown  early 
vegetables  and  still  retains  some  heat  may  be 
utilised,  planting  in  good  loam  and  stopping  once 
or  twice  as  growth  is  made. — G.  Wtthes. 


CAULIFLOWERS  AND  CABBAGES. 

Foe  an  uninterrupted  summer  supply  of  Cauh 
flowers,  I  each  year  grow  half  a  dozen  sorts — viz. 
Early  London,  King  of  the  Cauliflowers,  Pearl, 
Walcheren,  Eclipse  and  Autumn  Giant,  which  come 
into  use  in  the  order  named.  Seldom  now  do  I 
practise  autumn  sowing,  for  unless  adequately 
protected  from  the  general  exces.sive  wet  of  the 
winter  seasons  here  they  are  inevitably  destroyed, 
so  preference  is  given  to  early  spring  sowing  in 
heat,  followed  by  another  later  out  of  doors  of 
Walcheren  and  Autumn  Giant  only,  to  supple- 
ment the  earlier  sowings,  in  case,  "owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  season  or  other  causes,  the  supply 
may  not  be  maintained  from  them  alone  until 
frost  sets  in,  but  which,  however,  seldom  occurs. 
As  is  well  known,  all  the  above  are  first-class  varie- 
ties and  excellent  in  quality. 

Some  may  find  fault  with  the  length  of  the  list. 
However,  I  find  it  better  to  grow  the  six,  the 
one  naturally  succeeding  the  other,  and  practically 
have  but  one  sowing  and  one  planting,  than  to 
be  dabbling  with  say  a  couple  of  sorts,  continually 
sowing  and  planting,  with  a  probable  risk  of  a 
blank  or  two  in  the  supply  during  the  season, 
owing  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  weather  during 
some  of  the  later  plantings  or  other  causes.  For 
this  crop  I  endeavour  to'reserve  a  quarter  which 
root  crops  have  previously  occupied,  and  for  which 
a  deep  and  thorough  tilth  has  been  given.  This  is 
bastard-dug,  at  the  same  time  working  in  a  good 
dressing  of  a  suitable  and  reliable  fertiliser  (I  use 
none  but  artificial  manures  for  all  crops  indoors 
and  out).  When  dug,  fairly  deep  drills  are  drawn 
at  distances  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
several  varieties.  I  may  here  remark  that  this 
planting  in  drills  of  all  the  Brassica  tribe  has  seve- 
ral advantages  (at  any  rate  on  our  light  soil  and 
exposed  position),  for  it  affords  shade  from  the 
sun,  shelter  from  cutting  winds,  and  conserves  the 
moisture  about  the  roots.  Long  ere  the  crop  is 
full  grown  and  matured,  the  ground  is  left  level 
from  the  frequent  hoeings,  and  is  thus  better 
suited  to  absorb  water  applied  artificially,  or  even 
rain,  than  when  ridged.  In  wind-swept"  positions 
such  as  ours,  the  plants  thus  treated  have  a  firmer 
hold  in  the  ground,  so  are  better  prepared  to  with- 
stand the  hurricanes  than  when  planted  on  the 
level  surface,  and  soil  drawn  up  to  them  as  growth 
advances,  as  is  often  practised.  I  have  seen  here 
before  now,  fully  grown,  fine  autumn  Caulifiowers 
blown  clean  out  of  the  ground. 

The  same  cultural  remarks  apply  to  Cabbages, 
but  of  them  we  make  one  summer,  one  autumn 
and  one  spring  sowing  in  heat.  The  first  is  made 
about  the  middle  of  July— Ellam's  Dwarf  Spring- 
being  the  only  variety"  sown  thus  early,  and 
planted  out  in  its  permanent  quarters  as  soon  as 
ready,  and  as  early  in  autumn  as  possible.  This 
provides  us  with  the  earliest  spring  cutting,  and 
excellent  it  proves  for  the  purpose.  The  autumn 
sowing  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  September 
to  stand  the  winter  in  the  seed-bed.  In  this  dis- 
trict if  sown  earlier,  owing  to  the  humidity  and 
mildness  of  the  climate,  they  grow  too  large  before 
planting  out  can  be  done  in  the  spring.  The  sprin<T 
sowing  is  made  at  the  latter  end  of  February  or 
early  in  March,  and  treated  in  all  ways  simila'r  to 
the  Cauliflowers  in  pricking  out  in  frames,  harden- 
ing off,  and  the  ultimate  planting  out.  The  varie- 
ties used  in  these  two  sowings  are  Mein's  No.  1, 


Perfection,  and  Winuingstadt,  all  reliable  varieties 
I  can  strongly  recommend.  No.  1  forming  a  close 
succession  to  Ellam's.  The  others  follow  in  the 
order  named,  and  keep  up  the  supply  until  Cab- 
bEiges  come  again,  or  nearly  so.  J.  R, 

Tan-y-brvlch. 


SHOUT  AOTKS.— KITCHEN. 

Cucumber  Allan's  Favourite.— This  is  a 
decided  ae(iuisition  to  a  somewhat  large  Ust.  It  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton,  and  received  an  award 
of  merit  in  ISWO.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Teleerraph  aud  Blue  Gown,  partaking  of  the  good 
quaUty  of  the  first-named  with  the  length  of  the 
latter.  It  is  an  excellent  variety  for  exhibition  and 
also  for  spring  aud  summer  sowing. — S.  H.  B. 

Ashleaf  Potatoes.— "  A.  D."  gives  a  piece 
of  iuformation  which  is  not  only  worth  notiug,  but 
putting  into  practice.  To  plant  these  Potatoes  in 
February  is  simply  to  invite  all  the  ills  Potatoes  are 
suhjectto.  I  have  now  a  quantity  of  Ashleaf  Potatoes 
laid  singly  on  .^h.-lves  sprouting  beautifully.  They  will 
not  l>e  [ilantrd  before  the  third  week  in  April.  My 
system  of  planting  is  to  draw  shallow  drills  and  lay  the 
sets  in.  When  up,  the  soU  is  drawn  over  the  tops  for 
protection. — R.  Gilbert. 

Cucumber  Matchless.- This  is  a  beautifully 
shaped  variety  of  a  nice  greeu  colour,  not  ribbed,  with 
only  a  few  black  spines,  aud  scarcely  any  neck.  It  is 
stated  to  be  a  cross  between  Purley  Park  Hero  and 
Teuder  and  True — both  sterling  varieties.  Matchless 
combines  both  the  good  qualities  of  its  parents,  having 
the  haudsonie  appearance  of  the  former  and  the 
length  of  the  latter.  It  will  no  doubt  be  largely  grown 
as  it  becomes  more  known.  Its  handsome  appearance 
and  free-hearing  qualities  should  make  it  a  general 
favourite.— G.  W. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE   849. 

STEEPTOCAKrrS  GALPIXI. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
This  is  a  new  species  of  Streptooarpus  wliich 
was  discovered  in  the  Transvaal  near  Barber- 
ton  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Galpin,  who  sent  seeds  of 
it  to  Kow  in  1890,  where  it  flowered  in 
October  of  last  year.  Mr.  Galpin  wrote  : — 
I  am  sure  you  will  like  the  two  si^ecies  of  Strep- 
tooarpus of  which  I  send  seeds  if  you  can  succeed 
in  raising  them.  They  both  grow  in  crevices  in 
the  cliffs  and  under  rocks,  and  only  on  the  very 
tops  of  the  mountains  just  below  the  brows  of  the 
highest  peaks.  The  red-flowered  species  (S.  Dunni) 
I  found  growing  in  profusion  on  the  granite  moun- 
tains in  Upper  Swaziland ;  whereas  here  it  grows  in 
metamorphic  sandstone.  Those  I  send  you  came 
from  the  Bearded  Man.  a  peak  forming  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  Swaziland,  thirty  miles  off,  where 
the  plants  are  much  finer  than  here. 

S.  Dunni  had  been  previously  sent  to  Kew 
by  Mr.  Dunn,  after  whom  it  was  named  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  when  it  flowered  iii  1885. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  exceptionally  large 
size  of  its  single  spra\yling  Ehubarb-Iikc  leaf, 
which  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  3  feet 
and  a  breadth  of  16  inches.  lis  flowers, 
wliich  are  brick-red,  are  borne  in  erect  ra- 
cemes, several  springing  together  from  the 
base  of  the  leaf ;  as  many  as  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  flowers  have  been  borne  by  one 
plant.  The  hybrids  and  seedlings  now  in 
cultivation  are  the  progeny  of  this  species 
crossed  with  others. 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  Champion  Joues.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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S.  Gal|iiiu  belongs  to  tlio  same  group  as  S. 
Duuui,    liaviug    but    one    leaf   and  a   many- 
flowered  raceme,  but  it  differs  from  all  other 
tpocios   in  the   form  of  its  corolla.     In  the 
common    S.  Rexi   and  its  allies   tlio   flowers 
have  long  tubes,  and  in  S.  polyanthus  and  S. 
Saundersi  the  corolla  is  narrow  and  tube-like 
at  the  base,  spreading  above  as  in  a   common 
Aohimenes.     But  in   S.  Galpini  the  tube  is 
short  and  broad  and  the  limb  spreading,  and 
almost   regular.     The    colour  is  a  rich   blue 
tinged  with  purple,  the   throat   being   pure 
white.     The  fruit  also  differs  from  that  of 
other    cultivated   kinds    in    being  short    and 
thick.     Although    attempts   were    made    to 
cross  it  with  other  species  and  varieties  of 
Streptocarpus  no  good  seeds  were  obtained. 
Only   one  plant  of  S.   Galpini    flowered   at 
ICew  last  year,  but  there  are  more  which  look 
promising  for  this  year.     The  largest  leaf  so 
far  is  S  inches  long  by  5  inches  wide,  its  tex- 
ture   is    soft    and    succulent,   the   surface    is 
covered  with  silky  hair.^,  and  the  underside  is 
tinged  with  purple.   The  flowers  are  produced 
in  slow  succession  and  they  continue  to  ex- 
pand for  about  iive  weeks.     Altogether  about 
flffcy  flowers  were  produced  by  the  one  plant ; 
it  blossomed  a  second  time  in  December.     It 
would  be  prennturo  to  speak  of  the  value  of 
this  plant  for  the  garden,  but  at  any  rate  so 
far   it  promises  well,   being  good    and  free 
tioweiing,  and  its  flowers  are  iu  my  opinion 
tlie  prettiest  of  all  the  species  of  Streptocar- 
pus.    We   shall   know    more   about   it   this 
summer.     The   species   of   this   genus    now 
known  in  cultivation  arc  as  follows  :  Mono- 
phyllous  :  S.   Galpini,  S.  Dunni,   S.  polyan- 
thus, S.    Saundersi  ;  manydeaved  :  8.    Kexi, 
S.  lutea,  S.  pauciflorus  ;  caulescent :  S.  Kirki, 
S.    caulesoens.     There    are   other    beautiful 
species  known  to  botanists,  and  which  would 
be  worth  introducing.     No  doubt,  too,  there 
are  more  to  bo  discovered  in  the  as  yet  almost 
unknown  regions  of  South  Africa. 

W.  W. 

The  weather  and  the  crops. — It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  old  adase  regarding  iVIarcli 
will  be  falsified  or  not,  but  if  so,  it  must  be  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  for  its  beginning  has  been  lion- 
like and  rough  in  the  extreme,  as  we  have  had 
cold  biting  winds,  severe  frosts,  frequent  and  almost 
continuous  snowstorms,  and  little  or  no  sun  up  to 
the  present.  Outdoor  vegetables  are  in  conse- 
quence much  cut  up  and  things  in  general  very 
backward,  which  is  fortunate,  for  if  Apricots  and 
other  things  had  been  as  early  as  usual,  they  must 
have  suffered  severely  or  been  destroyed  by  the 
cold.  Broccoli  and  green  stufE  generally  have 
stood  the  weather  badly.  Even  the  hardy  Kales, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  old  Cabbage  stumps  are 
much  sered  and  browned,  and  many  of  the  first  and 
last-mentioned  are  entirely  killed.  This  destruction, 
if  general,  will  cause  great  scarcity  for  some  time 
to  come.  Field  crops,  however,  usually  stand  better 
than  those  in  walled-in  gardens,  and  growers  for 
market,  especially  such  as  are  in  favoured  localities, 
will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  high  prices  that  must 
rule  during  the  spring,  and  yet  foreign  competition 
will  help  to  keep  them  down  and  thus  favour  the 
consumer  somewhat,  as  supplies  will  be  rushed  in 
from  abroad.  Although  the  vegetables  have  suf- 
fered so  much,  we  have  some  cause  for  congratula- 
tion, as  what  has  been  adverse  to  them  has  acted 
beneficially  to  the  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  which  have 
had  a  most  salutary  check,  as  the  buds  in  many 
cases    seem    hardly    to    have   moved   yet.     Even 


Apricots,  which  are  always  first  to  venture  open, 
are  as  yet  tightly  closed  and  only  just  showing 
colour,  and  when  they  do  expand  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  have  done  with  bad  weather.  Pears 
are  beginning  to  show  that  the  time  has  come  for 
them  to  start,  as  the  buds  are  lengthening  and 
swelling,  which  is  evidenced  by  their  scales,  but 
Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  in  a  state  of 
quiescence,  which  promises  well  for  a  crop.  Al- 
though all  bore  so  well  last  year,  fruit-buds  are 
again  plentiful.  Plums  in  country  districts  will  need 
close  watching,  as  bullfinches  are  sure  to  be  at 
them,  and  they  work  sad  havoc  in  a  very  few  days. 
Sparrows,  too,  are  sometimes  almost  as  troublesome, 
but  their  attention  is  more  usually  given  to  Goose- 
berry and  Currant  bushes,  which,  if  left  to  their 
tender  mercies,  they  soon  strip.  Fortunately, 
syringing  with  lime-wash  will  keep  them  at  bay. 
and  is  an  easily  a]3plied  method  that  does  good  be- 
sides, as  it  kills  all  Moss  on  the  branches,  and  is 
worth  doing  for  that  purpose  alone.  I  am  of 
opinion,  too,  that  it  prevents  the  caterpillar  at- 
tacking Gooseberries,  as  much  of  it  goes  on  the 
ground. — S.  D. 
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HARDY  FRUITS. 
STB.iWBEERlES. — The  plants  generally  were  never 
in  a  worse  plight  than  at  present.  Not  a  green 
leaf  is  to  be  seen,  all  being  completely  shrivelled 
and  having  the  appearance  of  being  burnt  up.  Ap- 
parently the  crowns  are  uninjured,  and  the  growth 
from  these  may  be  stronger  and  better  than  antici- 
pated. It  was  the  frosty  winds,  which  lasted 
for  several  days,  that  did  the  mischief,  strawy 
mulchings  not  saving  the  plants  in  the  least.  All 
that  can  be  done  now  is  to  well  clean  the  ground 
between  unmulched  plants,  at  the  same  time  stir- 
ring in  a  liberal  dressing  of  guano,  soot,  or  some 
kind  of  special  manure.  Care  should  be  taken 
when  applying  any  kind  of  strong  manure  to  keep 
this  away  from  the  crowns  or  off  any  young  leaves 
that  may  be  forming,  or  harm  will  result.  After 
rains  have  washed  in  these  dressings  of  artificial 
manures,  a  mulching  of  strawy  manure  may  well 
be  given.  If  this  is  applied  rather  freely,  it  will 
prevent  the  loss  of  moisture  so  much  needed  by 
Strawberries,  and  also  serve  to  keep  the  fruit  clean. 
At  any  rate,  this  single  mulching  is  all  that  market 
growers  can  afford  to  give,  but  private  gardeners 
usually  manage  to  surface  over  the  mulching  of 
manure  given  now  with  cleaner  litter  or  straw 
before  the  fruit  is  far  advanced  in  size.  Esta- 
blished beds  pay  well  for  being  given  liberal 
supplies  of  sewage  water  or  diluted  farmyard  liquid 
manure,  commencing  now  and  following  it  up  till 
the  fruiting  period  arrives,  this  obviating  the  use 
of  artificial  manures.  There  ought  never  to  be  any 
digging  among  Strawberries  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
everything  should  be  done  to  preserve  a  firm  root- 
run  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  abundance  of 
surface  roots. 

Strawbeehies  newly  planted. — Plants  put 
out  late  last  season,  in  addition  to  being  too  small 
to  be  serviceable  this  season,  are  in  many  cases 
much  loosened  by  frosts.  These  must  be  well  fixed 
again  either  with  the  foot  or  a  heavy  rammer,  and 
this  being  done  when  the  ground  is  in  a  fairly  dry 
state,  surface-hoeing  may  well  follow.  Supposing 
the  site  was  properly  prepared  for  the  plants,  a 
good  dressing  of  solid  manure  being  dug  or 
trenched  in,  no  surface-manuring  ought  now  to  be 
given,  but  a  light  mulching  of  strawy  manure  ap- 
plied before  dry,  hot  weather  sets  in  will  act  bene- 
ficially. These  late-planted  Strawberries  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  form  either  fruit  or  many 
runners,  and  the  foundation  of  strong  and  very 
productive  plants  will  then  be  laid.  A  row  of 
Onions,  Lettuces,  Spinach,  Turnips,  or  even  kidney 
Beans,  disposed  midway  between  the  rows  of 
Strawberries  put  out  either  late  last  season  or  now, 
will  not  harm  these  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Strawberries  just  commencing  active  growth  trans- 
plant well,  and  if  small  young  plants  can  be 
bought    in    or    moved    from    nursery  beds,  they 


would  have  a  long  season's  growth  before  them, 
developing  into  extra  strong  plants  by  the  autumn. 
The  less  vigorous  growers  and  all  that  form  nmners 
late  in  the  season — two  good  examples  of  these 
failings  being  found  in  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  and 
Waterloo — succeed  best  when  finally  planted  out 
in  the  spring  and  prevented  from  bearing  fruit  the 
same  season.  It  does  not  pay  to  keep  early  Straw- 
berries on  warm  borders  to  fruit  a  second  time, 
and  these  must  therefore  be  planted  now  or  else 
not  later  than  the  first  week  in  August  in  order  to 
have  them  extra  strong  before  the  growing  season 
is  over.  Any  to  fruit  once  only  and  then  be  rooted 
out  may  be  put  out  18  inches  apart  in  rows  2  feet 
asunder.  In  the  open  more  space  should  be  al- 
lowed, especially  if  high  culture,  that  is  to  say,  a 
free  use  of  manure  and  trenching,  is  resorted  to. 
Sir  J.  Paxton  requires  the  most  room,  and  on  rich 
ground  may  well  be  put  out  30  inches  apart  in  rows 
:->  feet  apart,  but  on  ordinarily  dug  and  not  particu- 
larly rich  ground  the  distances  maybe  respectively 
2  feet  and  HO  inches.  Nothing  is  gained  and  much 
may  be  lost  by  crowding;  therefore  allow  all  the 
other  varieties  good  room,  or  nearly  or  quite  as 
much  as  recommended  for  Sir  Joseph.  There 
ought  to  be  no  running  into  each  other,  especially 
between  the  rows.  Crop  lightly  between  newly- 
planted  Strawberries,  as  previously  advised,  and 
pinch  out  the  flower-trusses  as  fast  as  they  show. 

Pkepakisg  ground  for  Strawberries.— As 
before  hinted.  Strawberries  thrive  well  on  deeply- 
dug,  rich  and  firm  ground,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  the  two  first  conditions  only  are  ob- 
served, this  will  result  in  the  production  of  a  super- 
abmidance  of  strong  leaves  and  not  much  fruit. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  deferring  the  trenching,  as 
too  often  happens,  till  the  ground  is  wanted  for  the 
plants,  it  ought  to  be  done  either  in  the  winter  or 
spring  previous,  this  allowing  time  for  it  to  settle. 
Manure  should  not  be  mixed  with  or  added  to  the 
bottom  spit  only,  but  ought  rather  to  be  freely 
forked  into  the  top  spit,  poverty  of  top  soil  being 
likely  to  end  in  a  feeble  start  of  plants  and  subse- 
quent too  deep  root  action.  Bastard-trenching  is 
preferable  in  most  instances  to  the  ordinary  double 
digging,  too  much  poor  soil  in  the  latter  case  being 
brought  to  the  surface  at  one  time.  Well  separate 
the  soil  throughout,  as  it  lumps  of  heavy  ground 
are  left  now  they  will  long  remain,  and  such  are 
not  good  for  Strawberry  roots.  Newly  trenched 
ground  suits  Potatoes  better  than  any  other  quick- 
growing  crop  that  can  be  mentioned,  and  that  pre- 
pared in  advance  for  Strawberries  shouhl  be 
cropped  with  Ashleafs  or  some  other  early  matur- 
ing variety  of  Potato.  They  can  be  cleared  off  and 
the  ground  levelled  over  in  good  time  for  Straw- 
berries, which  can  be  planted  with  every  prospect 
of  their  doing  well.  W.  Iggulden. 


ORCHIDS. 
Last  week  I  wrote  about  the  treatment  required 
for  a  few  of  the  South  African  comparatively  liardy 
Orchids.  Besides  the  Disas  and  other  beautiful 
Orchids  from  Table  Moimtain  there  are  the  Cypri- 
pediums  of  a  hardy  character,  particularly  the 
truly  handsome  C.  specta.bile  from  North  America ; 
it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Cypripcdiums  and  very 
easily  cultivated.  The  yellow  and  purple  C.pubes- 
cens  is  quite  as  easily  grown  and  is  a  very  good 
comp.anion  to  it.  The  last-named  species  generally 
produces  its  llowers  first  and  will  last  rather 
longer  in  good  condition.  They  pass  through  the 
winter  well  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit  if  covered  well 
over  the  rims  of  the  pots  with  partly  decayed  leaves. 
The  shoots  are  now  starting  into  growth,  and  the 
covering  ought  to  be  removed  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn  up  weakly.  The  plants  will  do  very  well 
in  frames  or  pits  now,  and  will  come  on  slowly  and 
sturdily,  but  it  is  easy  to  put  a  few  plants  in  a 
greenhouse  heated  to  keep  forced  (lowers  in  good 
condition  where  they  will  come  on  a  little  faster 
than  those  in  the  frame  or  pit,  and  a  succession 
may  be  kept  up  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  The  best  and  brightest  coloured  Howers 
are  those  grown  in  the  pits  and  frames.  When  the 
roots  are  pushing  freely  a  little  weak  manure  water 
is  beneficial. 
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'  Another  easily  grown  and  useful  early  summer 
flowering  plant  is  Orchis  foliosa,  a  native  of 
Madeira.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  so  hardy  as  the 
above-named  Cypripediums  ;  probably  it  is  not.  1 
have  never  grown  it  in  a  frame  during  winter,  but 
have  done  so  very  successfully  in  a  greenhouse  suf- 
ficiently heated  to  keep  out  the  frost.  Fifteen 
years  ago  1  used  to  exhibit  handsome  flowered 
specimens  of  it  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  in 
May  and  June,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Hollo- 
way,  used  to  exhibit  much  larger  and  better  ones. 
It  has  long  spikes  of  purple-spotted  flowers,  and 
is  an  excellent  greenhouse  Orchid  ;  it  is  now  start- 
ing into  growth.  See  that  it  does  not  suffer  for 
want  of  water  at  the  roots  and  place  in  a  light 
position  in  the  house.  It  grows  freely  in  a  com- 
post of  good  fibrous  loam  and  peat.  The  hardy 
Orchis  maculata  superba  is  almost  equal  in  beauty 
to  this  species  from  Madeira.  It  is  a  variety  of  the 
ordinary  0.  maculata  of  our  meadows,  but  the  true 
variety  superba  is  a  very  beautiful  thing,  far  su- 
perior to  the  specific  form.  Since  the  late  Mr. 
Parker,  of  Tooting,  used  to  grow  it  so  well 
and  exhibit  it  in  London  I  have  not  seen  the 
true  variety.  The  plant  grows  1^  feet  high,  the 
leaves  are"  beautifully  spotted  with  purple,  the 
flowers  are  very  striking,  and  are  deeply 
spotted  with  maroon-purple.  It  is  an  excellent 
frame  plant.  There  are  many  beautiful  and  quaint 
Orchids  that  may  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse  or 
frame.  Many  of  them  are  comparatively  hardy, 
but  most  of  them  are  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  the  tropical  Orchids.  I  wrote  of  potting  the 
Thunias  and  Calanthes  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
We  j)otted  ours  at  that  time,  and  as  they  are  now 
making  growths  freely  from  the  base  of  the  old 
bulbs,  it  is  easy  to  injure  the  plants  in  this  early 
stage  by  giving  them  too  much  water.  This  should 
be  applied  very  sparingly  at  first  and  freely  when 
a  mass  of  roots  has  been  formed.  The  plants 
ought  now  to  be  in  quite  the  warmest  house.  We 
have  been  repotting  and  surface-dressing  many 
plants  in  the  warmest  house,  such  as  Phalrenopsids, 
Saccolabiums,  Miltonia  Roezli,  &c.  I  do  not  care 
to  water  too  freely  while  this  cutting  east  wind 
blows  so  keen  and  the  thermometer  is  seldom  above 
the  freezing  point  night  or  day.  Many  of  these 
plants  should  have  the  Spliagnum  Moss  growing 
green  and  healthily  on  the  surface  of  the  compost, 
and  it  must  be  sprinkled  with  water  almost  daily 
to  be  kept  alive. 

The  pipes  during  the  last  week  or  two  have  had 
to  be  kept  excessively  warm  to  maintain  the  tem- 
perature in  this  house,  as  the  frost  has  been  severe 
— 10°  and  15°  of  frost  on  successive  nights.  Culti- 
vators must  learn  to  adapt  themselves  and  tlieir 
plants  to  the  constantly  changing  conditions  of  the 
weather  and  see  that  the  temperature  of  the 
houses  is  fairly  uniform.  The  state  of  the  weather 
when  the  nights  have  been  excessively  cold  has 
been  in  our  favour,  as  I  ha^■e  been  able  to  shut  up 
the  houses  early  with  sunshine,  which  has  kept  up 
the  temperature  well  into  the  night.  By  shutting  in 
the  %varmth  caused  by  the  sun  we  had  the  tempera- 
ture at  shutting-up  time  K0°  to  .S")°,  which  fell  about 
20°  before  morning.  The  same  condition  of  things 
took  place  in  the  Cattleya  house,  but  the  tempera 


anceps,  the  ordinary  forms  and  the  white  varieties. 
They  are  all  of  easy  culture,  and  if  there  is  any 
difference,  it  is  that  the  white  forms  grow  the 
most  vigorously.  We  had  a  capital  lot  of  bloom 
on  the  white  varieties  this  year.  Some  of  the 
spikes  had  four  flowers  upon  them.  They  have 
been  treated  for  many  years  as  I  have  advised  in 
these  calendars.  That  is,  the  white  varieties  are 
placed  at  the  very  lightest  end  of  the  Cattleya 
liouse,  and  are  either  suspended  from  the  roof  in 
baskets  or  placed  close  to  the  glass  roof  on  the 
side  stages  by  being  raised  on  inverted  flower-pots. 
What  they  do  most  require  is  to  have  the  air  blow- 
ing freely  around  them,  so  far  as  it  is  admitted  to 
the  house,  and  also  to  have  the  benefit  of  sunlight 
when  the  blinds  are  drawn  up  in  the  afternoon. 
The  white  varieties  have  a  much  greater  tendency 
to  form  roots  outside  of  the  flower-pots  than  the 
other  fcums.  We  use  for  repotting  these  Lajlias 
about  two  thirds  good  filjrous  peat  to  one-third  of 
Sphagnum.  Kepot  them  when  they  have  passed 
out  of  bloom.  J.  Douglas. 
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ture  has  been  about  53°  to  55°  as  a  minimum,  with 
a  maximum  which  has  been  80°  by  sun-heat.  On 
dull  cold  days  the  temperature  rises  about  5°  to  7° 
above  the  minimum  figures.  The  cool  house  has 
fallen  on  these  cold  nights  with  wind  on  some 
nights  a  degree  or  two  below  -15°,  but  in  ordinary 
weather  we  will  try  to  keep  the  minimum  about 
50°.  That  cool  Orchids  will  succeed  admirably 
with  a  much  lower  temperature  there  is  no  doubt, 
for  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  collections 
I  have  ever  seen  was  cultivated  in  a  house  where 
the  temperature  in  winter  fell  to  S5°  Kahr.  The 
Odontoglossums  wore  admirable,  but  I  observed 
that  the  Masdevallias  did  not  pass  through  the 
winter  so  well.  Owing  to  the  excessive  cold,  we 
did  not  care  to  push  forward  any  repotting  of 
choice  varieties  or  species  of  Orchids,  although 
such  things  as  Calanthes,  Thunias,  &c.,  if  they  had 
not  been  repotted,  could  easily  have  been  done, 
as  they  do  not  receive  any  check  from  changes  of 
the  weather.     We  repotted  some  plants  of  Lajlia 


The  present  cold  weather  we  arc  now  passing 
through  is  having  a  very  serious  effect  upon  vege- 
tation, and  in  the  end  probably,  if  the  weather 
does  not  q\iickly  change,  green  vegetables  will  be 
very  scarce  before  the  earlier  kinds  come  in.  The 
advantage  of  forwarding  the  earliest  crops  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  glass  protection  is  now  plainly  evi 
dent.  Such  important  crops  as  Lettuce,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  also  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  should  be  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible.  The  least  that  can  be  done  by 
those  who  have  delayed  sowing  under  glass  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  have  an  early  spring,  and  so  do 
away  witli  the  necessity  and  also  labour  of  tl]e  work 
attendant  upon  sowing  under  glass,  is  to  make 
sowings  on  a  gentle  hotbed.  A  two-light  frame  will 
afford  space  for  raising  sufficient  plants  for  any 
ordinary  sized  garden.  A  depth  of  18  inches  or 
2  feet  of  well-worked  fermenting  material,  beaten 
very  firmly  and  surfaced  over  with  <i  inches  of  fine 
and  fertile  soil,  will  be  ample,  the  heat  declining 
as  the  seedlings  appear  through  the  soil.  By  care- 
ful ventilation  as  circumstances  permit,  healthy 
young  plants  will  he  forthcoming  and  an  early 
supply  of  plants  provided. 

Main-chop   Celeky. — To  secure  Celery  of  the 
highest  quality,  it  is  very  essential  that  the  plants 
have  the  closest  attention  from  the  time  the  seed 
is    sown,   premature  bolting    being  often    traced 
to  the  seed-box.     The  plants  again  are  more  pre- 
disposed to   suckering    and  so   fortli.      Sufficient 
plants    may   be   raised  in   boxes    or   pans    if   the 
plants  are  attended  to  well  afterwards.     A  gentle 
heat  being  necessary  to  ensure  a  regular  and  early 
germination,  a  vinery  or  Peach  house  starting  into 
growth  or  even  a  gentle    hotbed    will    do  admir- 
ably.    The  box  or  pan  should  be  efficiently  drained, 
and  also  be  filled   up  rather  firmly  witli  fine  soil, 
preferably  fine  loaiu  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  very  thinly.     The  seed- 
lings as  they  appear  should  stand  clear   of   each 
other,  so  that  the  little  plants  will  grow  sturdily, 
and  if  they   should  appear  at  all  too  thickly,  do 
not  neglect  early  thinning.      Directly  the  young 
seedlings  appear  throiigh  the  surface,  expose  them 
well  to  the  light,  and   whenever  water  is  needed, 
apply  it  through  a  rosed  pot.     As  soon  as  the  rough 
leaf   shows,   it   will    be   advisalile   to   remove   the 
seedlings  to  a   cool   brick  pit  or  frame,  where,  if 
not  exposed  to  cutting    draughts   through   indis- 
criminate   ventilation,    and    also    kept    carefully 
w.atered,  nice  sturdy  plants  will  be  forthcoming  for 
pricking  out.      Where  sowing  on  a  gentle  hotbed  is 
adopted,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  too  great 
a  body  of  fermenting  material  so  as  to  prolong  the 
heat  more  than  is  necessary.     A  depth   of  2  feet 
will  be  ample,  but  this  must  be  packed  firmly  and 
surfaced  with   5  inches  or  (i  inches  of  light   soil. 
This  must  be  made  fairly  firm  and   the  seeds  sown 
thinly,     A  gentle  watering  should  now  be  given, 
and  the  glass  be  covered  with  a  mat  to  exclude  light 
until  the  seeds  germinate.  Leaving  the  soil  exposed 


up  to  this  stage  only  causes  the  surface  to  lose 
moisture  through  rapid  evaporation. 

Peicking  off  Celeky,— It  is  early  yet  certainly 
to  speak  of  pricking  off  the  plants,  but  a  few  woids 
of  advice  may  be  better  now  than  later  on,  when 
perhaps  it  is  "too  late  to  rectify  the  evil.  Instead 
of  pricking  out  into  boxes,  which  plan  need  only 
be  adopted  with  the  very  earliest,  I  much  prefer 
pricking  out  into  a  prepared  frame.  When  in 
boxes  the  plants  are  apt  to  get  starved,  especially 
if  circumstances  should  occur  to  prevent  them  being 
planted  out  directly  they  are  ready.  The  best 
course  is  to  spread  a  layer  of  rotten  manure  over  a 
hard  surface  of  ashes  in  a  low  frame,  or,  failing  a 
frame,  boards  on  edge  to  be  covered  with  a  shelter 
until  established,  and  over  this  the  same  dfijth 
of  soil  of  sufficient  holding  nature  to  keep  together 
when  the  time  comes  for  lifting.  The  seedlings, 
if  pricked  out  into  this  1  inches  apart,  will  form  capi- 
tal plants.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  commence  to 
prepare  the  manure  for  plating  in  the  trenches. 
Crude  manure  not  being  good  for  the  purpose,  se- 
lect that  which  is  fairly  rotten. 

Globe  Artichokes,— Our  plants  are  quite  un- 
like those  mentioned  by  a  correspondent  a  week  or 
two  ago,  and  which  he  says  are'  totally  destroyed. 
The  plants  in  this  garden  were  covered  with  light 
litter  upon  the  first  sharp  frost  occurring,  not 
merely  placing  the  litter  about  the  surface,  but 
lightly  over  the  whole  plant.  Luckily,  we  had 
not  removed  this  before  the  cold  March  winds,  but 
directly  the  change  to  warmer  weather  occurs  the 
litter  will  be  removed,  and  the  plants  receive  a  dress- 
ing of  rotten  manure,  which  will  be  afterwards 
forked  in.  Where  the  CUiinese  Artichoke  is  appre- 
ciated, this  should  be  planted  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity. Quite  2  feet  should  be  allowed  between  the 
rows  and  the  little  tubers  be  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 
Any  ordinary  fertile  soil  will  do,  placing  the  tubers 
about  3  inches  beneath  the  surface. 

Seed  Potatoes,  —  The  Asldeaf  Potato  sets 
will,  of  course,  have  been  suitably  prepared  ere  this 
by  laying  them  out  thinly  in  alight  and  cool  struc- 
ture. It  the  sprtuits  are  an  inch  in  length  and 
sturdy  in  proportion,  they  will  be  in  capital  condi- 
tion when  the  time  comes  for  planting.  The  mis- 
take must  not  be  made  of  placing  the  boxes  in 
heat,  thinking  the  sets  will  be  made  forwarder 
still,'  Very  likely  they  will  become  too  forward  by 
appearing  through  the  soil  when  planted  quicker 
than  bargained  for,  and  if  means  are  not  at  hand 
for  adequately  protecting  them,  a  sudden  frost 
might  spoil  them.  The  cooler  the  sets  are  kept 
the  better.  If  by  any  chance  the  earlier  or  primary 
sprout  has  been  lost  and  the  sets  comparatively 
dormant,  then  a  little  assistance  may  be  an  advan- 
tage, but  not  otherwise.  A,  YoUNG. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

BULBS.^Those  bulbous  plants  such  as  Hyacinths, 
Tulips  and  Narcissi,  which  are  in  bulk  still  in  cold 
pits  or  houses,  will  be  considerably  retarded  by  the 
continuation  of  frosty  weather.  This  altogether  is 
an  advantage,  for  it  often  happens  that  there  are 
more  in  flower  towards  tlie  end  of  March  than  are 
actually  required.  By  still  selecting  those  kinds 
that  are  the  forwardest  of  each  of  the  above  named, 
it  is  possible  to  prolong  the  season  considerably. 
When  we  have  a  return  to  more  genial  weather, 
the  later  ones  should  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame 
facing  north,  so  as  to  keep  them  back  as  much  as 
possible.  Amongst  such  as  these  will  be  the  yellow 
Hyacinths,  the  Pottebakker  and  Kcizer  Kroon 
Tulips,  and  many  of  the  Narcissi,  including  the 
Daffodils  where  "grown  in  pots.  Many  of  these 
latter  are  splendid  subjects  for  pot  culture  ;  their 
utility  in  this  direction  is  being  more  and  more  ap- 
preciated. Where  now  grown  in  hundreds  they  will 
in  many  instances  be  seen  in  the  future  in  thou- 
sands. The  double  yellow  and  Poet's  Narcissus  or 
Pheasanfs-eye  are  within  the  reach  of  all  lovers  of 
bulbous  plants,  being  admirably  suited  to  jiots.  Of 
scarcer  kinds,  bicolor  Horsfieldi  (the  king  of 
Daffodils)  is  one  of  the  very  finest  for  this  purpose. 
The  mistake  which  is  often  made  with  all  of  the 
Daffodils  when  in  pots  is  that  of  forcing  too  rapidly 
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or  attempting-  to  force  before  they  are  thoroughly 
well  established  and  well  rooted.  Early  potting-  is 
most  desirable  to  further  facilitate  their  flowering 
in  good  form.  Bulbs  now  in  flower  will  require 
a  little  shade  when  the  sun  is  very  bright,  par- 
ticularly Tulips  and  Crocuses,  upon  which  the 
effects  of  bright  sunshine  always  have  the  ctfect  of 
producing  greater  expansion  of  the  blossoms,  the 
Tulips  fading  sooner. 

Gladiolus  culture  in  pots  well  repays  forthe  trouble 
expended  Hjion  the  bidbs.  G.  brenchlcyensis  is  still 
one  of  the  most  reliable  of  the  vigorous  growing 
section  for  this  work.  The  bulbs  should  now  be 
potted  up  for  autumn  blooming.  Three  bulbs  of 
moderate  size  will  do  well  in  G-inch  pots  ;  if  extia 
strong,  one  size  larger  will  lie  better.  A  loamy  soil 
with  some  well-rotted  manure  next  the  crocks  will 
suit  thera  well.  Room  should  be  left  for  a  good 
top-dressing  when  the  roots  push  forth  later  on 
from  the  base  of  the  stem.  When  potted,  place 
in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  and  for  the  present  cover 
with  cocoa  fibre  just  over  the  tops  of  the  pots; 
this  covering  will  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming 
_dry,  and  also  guard  against  lluctuations  in  tempera- 
ture. The  latest  of  Gladiolus  The  Bride  should 
now  be  potted  up  ;  if  left  .nny  longer  the  bulbs  will 
shrivel,  and  hence  become  weakened.  Six  or  eight 
bulbs  in  a  (i-inch  pot  will  make  a  good  show. 

Liliums  for  autumn  flowering,  such  as  the  lanci- 
foliura  section,  should  now  be  looked  over,  it  not 
already  done,  for  repotting.  Where  they  have  been 
grown  in  pots  for  one  or  two  years  and  have 
gained  strength,  it  is  not  desirable  to  reduce 
ttie  balls  too  severely,  provided  they  are  in 
good  health  at  the  roots.  Annually  shaking 
out  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  desirable,  for  tliere  will 
always  be  found  some  roots  fairly  active  when  the 
bulb  is  apparently  dormant.  Now  and  again  it  is 
desirable  to  do  it  thoroughly,  as  when  the  bulbs 
are  too  much  crowded  together  or  when  the  soil  is 
become  sour.  In  the  case  of  all  of  these  Liliums 
and  others  grown  in  pots,  the  selection  of  good  soil 
is  an  important  point  to  observe.  This  will  pave 
the  way  to  future  success  in  no  small  measure. 
Good  fibrous  peat  and  turfy  loam  (not  heavy)  in 
about  equal  parts  with  a  good  supply  of  silver  sand 
or  road  scrapings  -n'ill  suit  these  Lilies  well. 
Moderately  firm  potting  is  most  desirable,  some 
sand  being  placed  at  the  base  of  each  bulb  when 
all  fresh  soil  is  being  used.  Newly  imported  bulbs 
of  these  Lilies  are  now  coming  over  from  Japan  in 
first-rate  condition  ;  these  if  potted  up  before  they 
in  any  way  shrivel  will  make  a  fine  late  batch  that 
will  prove  useful  late  in  September  and  in  October. 
For  these  fresh  bulbs  or  when  any  are  potted 
singly,  it  is  never  a  good  plan  to  allow  any  excess 
of  soil  for  the  roots  to  feed  upon.  A  proportion- 
ately small  pot  will  give  much  better  results,  the 
roots  having  the  maximum  amount  of  soil  in  the 
pot  upon  which  to  depend  for  their  sustenance. 
There  is  not  the  same  degree  of  danger  of  in- 
jury from  over-watering  when  there  is  not  an 
excessive  amount  of  soil  for  the  roots  to  ramble 
in.  This  over-watering  of  Liliums  is  a  frequent 
source  of  evil,  and  one  to  which  may  be  attributed 
many  a  failure.  When  potted  up,  keep  cool  and 
treat  as  advised  above  for  Gladioli.  Lilium 
auratum  and  other  kinds  now  started  into  growth 
should  have  all  the  light  possible,  being  kept 
moderately  dry  still  at  the  roots  and  not  unduly 
hurried  in  making  their  growth.  Lilium  Harrisi, 
or  the  Bermuda  Lily,  where  potted  up  in  good  time, 
will  now  be  well  advanced  in  growth  if  in  a  fairly 
warm  house.  Green-fly  I  ha\e  found  to  be  trouble- 
some to  this  variety  ;  this  needs  to  be  looked  after 
and  checked  in  good  time. 

Tritonia  aurea  and  the  Montbretias,  where  grown 
in  pots,  should  have  attention  now  before  any 
active  signs  of  growth  appear.  For  August  and 
September  they  are  most  desirable  in  the  con- 
servatory. The  tuberous  Begonias  that  are  in- 
tended for  pot  culture  should  be  repotted  without 
delay.  The  bulbs  may  probably  have  been  shaken 
out  in  the  late  autumn  and  placed  in  sand  ;  if 
so,  and  they  appear  exceedingly  dry,  it  will  be 
better  to  hold  them  in  tepid  water  for  a  little 
time  before  potting ;  this  will  be  better  than 
immediately  soaking  the    soil  when   the   potting 


is  finished.  Where  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
growing  any  in  baskets,  those  that  are  suited  to 
this  method  of  culture  should  most  certainly  be 
grown.  The  Nerines  will  now  soon  be  showing 
signs  of  going  to  rest.  When  this  is  seen  much 
less  water  will  be  required;  even  now  with  the 
growth  completed,  not  nearly  so  much  should  bo 
given  them.  A  cool  house  will  suit  them  well, 
with  plenty  of  exposure  to  the  light  and  air. 

Jas.  Hudson. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


FREESIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

The  great  popularity  which  these  most  deliciously 
fragrant  and  quaint-looking  flowers  has  acquired 
lea(is  most  people  who  have  a  greenhouse  to  attempt 
to  grow  them,  while  whole  fields  of  them  are  now 
cultivated  in  the  Riviera  and  the  Channel  Islands  for 
the  purpose  of  s\ipplying  cut  flowers  and  bulbs  for 
the  English  market .  They  have  been  represented  by 
some  as  diiticult  to  grow,  while  others  say  their 
culture  is  of  the  easiest  character.  Someone  who 
is  in  the  former  class  wants  to  know  what  is  the 
cause  of  his  failure,  and  forthwith  makes  his  woes 
known  to  the  gardening  papers.  For  years  I  have 
grown  Freesias  with  success,  so  that  perhaps  my 
experience  and  advice  may  be  of  use  to  others.  The 
Freesias  are  natives  of  that  paradise  of  bulbs. 
South  Africa,  where,  as  the  manner  of  the  country 
is,  after  they  have  done  flowering-  a  period  of  long- 
continued  drought  and  heat  sets  in  for  months 
together.  During  this  time  the  bulbs  are  thoroughly 
baked  and  ripened,  and  I  am  sure  that  this,  at  any 
rate,  must  be  imitated  in  our  culture  as  far  as  we 
can  possibly  do  so.  I  have  never  tried  it  in  the 
open,  but  I  daresay  in  the  warmer  parts  of  our 
island  it  would  do  with  a  little  protection  in 
winter.  It  is  quite  at  home  in  any  cool  greenhouse 
from  which  frost  is  excluded,  not  but  what  I  think 
they  will  do  better  with  more  heat  — at  least  the 
plants  will  be  taller,  although  I  do  not  think  they 
will  be  more  free-flowering  ;  at  least  such  is  the 
experience  of  some  I  have  seen  about  here,  and, 
after  all,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  do  not  like  the 
dwarfer  growth  better. 

I  adopt  the  plan  of  successive  pottings,  begin- 
ning early  in  August  for  the  first  flowers  ;  these 
come  in  about  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March,  and  about  every  three  weeks  repeat  it.  I 
do  not  pot  more  than  half  a  dozen  pots  at  a  time. 
The  compost  that  I  use  is  the  same  that  I  employ 
for  most  of  my  bulbs — leaf-mould,  loam,  sand  and 
a  little  well-rotted  manure.  I  generally  use  G- 
inch  pots,  but  the  size  of  the  pot  is  immaterial,  as 
one  can  proportion  tlie  number  of  bulbs  accord- 
ingly. In  a  f>-inch  pot  I  generally  place  eight  bulbs. 
After  they  are  potted,  I  place  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
giving-  water  occasionally,  and  leave  them  there 
until  October,  when  it  is  better,  for  fear  of  frost,  to 
remove  them  into  the  house.  I  find  that  it  is  well 
as  the  shoots  lengthen  to  tie  them  up  with  small  thin 
twigs,  for  as  the  bulbs  are  small  and  the  shoots  toler- 
ably stout,  they  become  top-heavy,  and  so  lie  about 
on  the  pots,  making  them  look  untidy.  If  small 
tw-igs  are  used,  they  will  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  their  appearance.  Those  that  I  want  to  flower 
early  are  placed  on  an  upper  shelf  near  the  glass. 
As  to  the  number  of  flowers  on  a  spike,  I  have  had 
as  many  as  nine.  I  need  say  nothing  of  their 
beauty  or  their  exquisite  perfume,  unlike  any 
flower  that  I  know,  for  on  both  of  these  points  there 
is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion,  and  the  fact 
that  almost  everyone  who  has  a  greenhouse  tries 
to  grow  them  is  sufticient  proof  of  this,  while  the 
large  quantities  of  blooms  imported  from  the 
Riviera  and  the  Channel  Islands  confirm  the  fact. 

I  now  come  to  their  treatment  after  their  bloom- 
ing season  is  over,  and  this,  I  think,  is  the 
most  important  one  in  their  culture.  Bearing  in 
mind  what  I  have  already  said  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  habitat,  I  would  most  strongly  advise  a 
thorough  drying  and  baking  of  the  bulbs.  I  place 
them  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  greenhouse  close  to 
the  glass;  there  they   are  left   for   several   weeks 


until  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  I  then  take  them 
out  and  put  them  away  in  bags  or  bo.xes  until  pot- 
ting time  comes  round  again.  Freesias  increase 
very  rapidly,  and  when  the  larger  bulbs  are  repotted, 
the  smaller  ones  may  be  potted  very  closely  to- 
gether in  the  .same  kind  of  compost,  and  will  most 
of  them  make  fiowering  bulbs  by  the  following 
year.  I  have  sai'l  nothing  on  the  subject  of  water- 
ing, because  I  do  not  think  that  they  require  any- 
thing but  ordinary  care  in  this  respect.  Of  course 
after  being  repotted,  they  do  not  require  more  than 
a  watering  just  to  settle  the  soil,  and  when  they 
begin  to  grow  they  will  require  more  attention  in 
this  respect,  and,  provided  the  drainage  is  good  (an 
essential  in  all  pot  culture,  and  especially  wilh 
bulbs),  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
succeed.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  written 
that  my  system  of  culture  is  very  simple.  I  have 
given  away  heaps  of  the  bulbs,  and  where  the 
recipients  have  followed  my  directions,  they  have 
succeeded  with  them.  These  directions  have  been 
given  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  form,  Freesia 
refracta  alba ;  the  other  form,  F.  Leichtlini,  which 
differs  only  by  the  yellow  in  the  throat,  admits  of 
the  same  treatment.  I  often  wonder  whether 
there  is  any  chance  of  getting  colour  into  Freesias. 
We  have  seen  such  curious  freaks  of  nature  and 
such  wonderful  results  by  hybridisation,  that  we 
need  not  despair.  Dei^TA. 


Sarracenias  in  flower. — Everyone,  I  think, 
will  agree  with  your  correspondent  (p.  211)  as  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  Sarracenia  flowers,  and  a 
very  marked  feature  in  connection  with  them  is 
the  great  difference  that  exists  in  their  odour. 
Thus  the  deep  blood-red-coloured  blossoms  of  S. 
rubra  emit  a  delicious  Violet-like  perfume,  which 
during  sunshine  is  especially  pronounced.  S.  flava, 
whose  blossoms  are  more  of  a  primrose  tint,  pos- 
sesses, on  the  other  hand,  a  disagreeable  smell,  and 
the  deep  red  blossoms  of  S.  Drummondi  are  almost, 
if  not  quite,  scentless.  As  flowering  plants,  they 
are  certainly  entitled  to  more  notice  than  has 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them,  for  in  that 
stage  the  singular  flowers  and  quaint  pitcher-like 
leaves  together  form  a  most  uncommon  and  strik- 
ing feature. — H.  P. 

Pittosporum  Tobira. — This  Pittosporum  is  a 
neat-growing  evergreen  bush,  hardy  in  some  parts 
of  England,  and  in  others  needing  the  protection 
of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  The  whitish- 
coloured  blossoms,  in  clusters  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  are  not  particularly  showy,  but  are  so 
sweetly  scented  as  to  at  once  attract  attention  in 
any  structure  where  they  are  present.  It  usually 
blooms  during  the  spring  months.  While  the 
above-named  species  is  a  native  of  Japan,  most 
members  of  the  genus  are  found  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  so,  as  might  be  supposed,  none  of 
them  are  thoroughly  hardy.  Very  distinct  in 
flowers  from  the  above-named  is  P.  crassifolium, 
the  blooms  of  which  are  borne  in  little  drooping 
clusters.  They  are  of  a  kind  of  chocolate-purple 
hue.  Any  ordinary  treatment  will  suit  the  Pitto- 
sporums,  some  of  which  are  occasionally  to  be  seen 
treated  as  wall  plants. — T. 

Azalea  Deutsche  Perle.— Vei-y  few  hard- 
wooded  plants  have  advanced  so  rapidly  in  popular 
favour  as  this  Azalea,  which  first  attracted  atten- 
tion in  this  country  in  1883,  when  a  certificate  was 
awarded  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
at  the  present  day  it  is  doubtless  grown  in  larger 
quantities  than  any  other  variety  of  the  Indian 
Azalea.  This  is  owing  to  several  circumstances, 
as  the  blossoms  are  pure  -ndiite,  and  flowers  of  that 
tint  are  always  in  demand  ;  next,  being  double, 
and  almost  resembling  a  Gardenia,  they  may  espe- 
cially when  partially  opened  (in  which  stage  they 
resemble  miniature  Rose-buds),  be  used  for  button- 
holes and  similar  purposes  ;  while  being  a  vigorous 
and  somewhat  loose  grower,  a  greater  length  of 
stem  can  be  cut  with  the  flowers  than  would  be 
possible  with  most  of  the  other  varieties.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  it  is  very  easily  forced  ;  in  fact, 
if  kept  in  a  greenhouse  with  a  collection  of  different 
kinds,  and  the  same  treatment  is  given  to  the 
whole  of  them,  Deutsche  Perle  will,  as  a  rule,  be  the 
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first  to  open  its  blossoms.  Ilavin,?  more  substance 
than  most  of  the  white-flowered  Azaleas,  the  blooms 
of  this  will  last  longer  in  a  cut  state  than  the 
others,  while  the  somewhat  looser  habit  of  the 
plant  renders  a  specimen  in  full  flower  more  pleas- 
ing than  the  stil^,  dense-growing  kinds.  Before 
the  advent  of  Deutsche  Perle  the  double  white 
most  largely  grown  was  Bernhard  Andre  ;ilba,  but 
this  is  a  plant  of  hard  outline,  and  does  not  grow 
so  freely,  while  the  individual  blooms  are  less 
pleasing,  as  the  petals  do  not  reRex  in  the  same 
charming  manner  as  do  those  of  Deutsche  Perle.— 
H.  P. 

Asparagus  scandens.— During  the  last  twelve 
years  Aspara.gus  plumosus  and  its  variety  nanus  as 
well  as  A.  tenuissimus  have  attracted  a  consider- 
able amount  of  attention,  and  are  now  grown  by 
many  in  large  numbers.  Still,  the  three  forms 
above  mentioned  by  no  means  include  all  the 
South  African  species  whose  ornamental  features 
entitle  them  to  a  place  in  our  gardens,  and  of  them 
may  be  particularly  mentioned  A.  scamlens,  a  free- 
growing  climber,  especially  valuable  for  furnishing 
a  pillar  in  the  greenhouse  up  to  10  feet  or  12  feet 
in  height,  or  for  training  as  a  screen  plant,  which 
is  often  done  in  the  case  of  A.  plumosus.  A.  scan- 
dens is  certainly  not  so  light  and  elegant  in  ap- 
pearance as  the  better-known  kinds,  the  leaves 
being  broader,  but  their  colour  is  a  rich  bright 
green,  very  noticeable  in  a  mass.  Tlie  leaves 
are  arranged  nearly  on  one  plane,  so  that  the 
branchlets  have  a  flattened  frond-like  appearance. 
The  climbing  stems  are  numerous  and  well  fur- 
nished with  foliage ;  consequently  if  trained  to  a 
pillar  they  form  quite  a  dense  mass.  This  Aspara- 
gus was  introduced  from  South  Africa  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  genus.  Like  the  others,  it 
is  of  easy  culture,  and  will  thrive  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse. — H.  P. 


EPACRISES. 
Amonu  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  there  are 
few,  if  any,  more  useful  than  Epacrises,  as  they  are 
easily  grown,  and  come  in  at  a  time  when  flowers 
are  scarce,  and  that  naturally  or  without  any  forc- 
ing ;  indeed,  they  do  not  like" fire  or  artificial  heat, 
as  when  subjected  to  its  influence  the  blossom  is 
sure  to  be  poor.  Although  this  is  so  at  the  period 
^yhen  they  are  in  l)loi)m,  or  nearing  that  stage,  a 
little  warmth  does  good  when  they  are  making 
their  growth,  but  they  must  not  be  kept  close  fo'i- 
long,  as  fresh  air  and  full  light  are  very  essential 
towards  getting  strong  shoots.  The  way  to  treat 
Epacrises  after  flowering  is  to  prune  all  of  the  wood 
made  the  previous  year  back  to  within  an  inch  or 
so  of  its  base,  and  if  the  plants  are  a  little  old  and 
have  become  stubby  or  thick-headed,  they  shoidd  be 
carefully  thinned  out  by  removing  or  shortening 
the  parts  and  leaving  on"ly  the  single  shoots,  and 
doing  the  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  plant 
shapely  ami  afford  room  for  the  young  growth  that 
will  follow.  The  pruning  in  the  manner  mentioned 
of  course  only  refers  to  the  ordinary  kinds,  as  all 
those  of  the  miniata  type  require  quite  different 
treatment,  and  should  liave  very  little  of  the  knife, 
but  all,  or  nearly  all  shoots  loosely  trained  and  tied 
so  as  to  bring  the  plants  into  an  easy  or  shapely 
Jiyramidal  form,  as  that  is  how  they  show  oflt  best, 
but  no  more  stakes  than  is  absolutely  required 
ought  to  be  used,  as  their  appearance  is  "very  oldec- 
tionable. 

As  soon  as  the  cut-back  plants  have  fairly 
broken  and  made  just  a  little  .growth,  they  should 
be  knocked  out  of  their  pots  and  have  all  loose  par- 
ticles of  the  ball  removed,  or  such  soil  as  will  come 
away  without  disturbing  the  roots  shaken  from 
them,  and  then  repotted  in  fresh  fibry  peat  mixed 
witli  a  little  sharp  silver  sand  to  keep  the  whole 
porous.  In  potting  Epacrises  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  the  soil  too  firm,  and  much  care  is  neces- 
sary to  see  that  all  space  is  filled  in  between  the 
b.all  and  pot,  which  can  only  be  done  properly  by 
the  aid  of  a  thick,  flat  stick  to  thrust  or  rani  the 
sod  down,  and  if  this  is  not  carried  out  water  es- 
capes   without    doing  much  good.     For  growing 


Epacrises  in  after  potting,  there  is  no  place  better 
than  a  pit  where  the  plants  can  be  stood  on  a 
hard  coal-ash  floor,  and  have  their  heads  up  near 
the  glass.  The  way  to  treat  them  while  there  is 
to  syringe  in  the  afternoon  at  about  M  o'clock  and 
then  close  the  lights,  and  this  course  should  he 
pursued  till  growth  is  complete,  and  then  it  will 
benefit  the  plants  if  they  are  fully  exposed  to  the 
air,  which  will  ripen  the  shoots.  In  watering,  soft 
water  .should  always  be  used,  and  enough  given  to 
soak  the  ball  thoroughly,  and  so  make  sure  that  it 
does  not  become  dry  in  the  middle.  S.  D. 


A  new  hybrid  Begonia,  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine.—  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  France  on  the  11th  of  last 
month,  as  announced  in  the  last  issue  of  the  lievne 
Horticole,  a  most  interesting  new  Begonia  under 
the  above  name  was  e.xhibited  in  full  flower  by  the 
well-known  hybridisers,  Messrs.  Victor  Lemoine 
and  Son,  of  Nancy.  This  new  variety  has  for 
parents  B.  socotrana,  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of 
either  B.  Dregei  or  B.  weltoniensis  (the  raisers  are 
not  s\ire  which),  and  has  the  strange  peculiarity  of 
as  yet,  at  all  events,  showing  no  signs  of  tubers, 
though  both  its  parents  are  tuberous  varieties. 
The  flowers  are  of  .1  bright  rose  colour  and  remark- 
able for  the  length  of  time  they  remain  in  perfec- 
tion, those  showing  having  opened  on  November  25, 
and  showing  no  signs  of  fading  on  February  12. — 
\V.    E.    GrilBLETON. 

Chorozema  Lowi. — We  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  desirable  Chorozem.a  last  spring, 
when  Messrs.  Low  exhibited  it  in  quantity  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  Feb.  14, 
and  an  award  of  merit  was  then  bestowed  upon  it. 
The  f'horozema  in  question  is  one  of  the  brightest 
of  this  class  of  plants,  the  blooms  being  deeper  in 
colour  than  those  of  C.  Chandleri,  while  it  is  of  a 
neat  bushy  style  of  growth.  The  leaves  are  more 
spiny  and  of  a  darker  green  than  most  of  the  others, 
and  it  is  certainly  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
collection.  In  common  with  tlie  other  members  of 
the  genus,  the  flowering  season  of  this  Chorozema 
extends  over  a  considerable  time,  as  not  only  are 
the  individual  blooms  fairly  la.sting,  but  a  "suc- 
cession is  often  kept  up  for  months.  As  there  are 
so  many  forms,  it  is  necessary  to  propagate  them 
by  means  of  cuttings  ;  but  they  can  be  raised  from 
seed  more  readily  tlian  most  hard-wooded  plants, 
and  do  not  take  so  long  a  time  as  many  of  them  to 
attain  flowering  size.  The  progeny  are,  however, 
as  a  rule  very  varialile,  which  fact  really  causes 
the  raising  of  seedlings  to  be  so  interesting. — 
H.  P. 

Hybrid  Streptocarpi.  —  No  doubt  many 
packets  of  seed  of  these  new  hybrids  were  sown 
in  IWU,  so  that  it  is  somew'hat  surprising  that  no 
notes  have  appeared  in  your  pages  from  some  who 
successfully  grew  and  flowered  them  last  year. 
Perh.aps  it  may  be  that  others  with  myself  "have 
been  misled  by  their  being  described  "as  purely 
greenhouse  plants  and  treated  them  accordingly, 
with  the  result  of  a  slow  and  healthy  growth  and 
no  flowers.  I  sowed  seed  on  February  27  last  year 
and  put  it  in  a  vinerv  which  was  then  at  work. 
On  March  7  the  tiny  seedlings  began  to  show 
themselves  freely,  hut  they  remained  very  small 
for  a  long  while,  though  when  looked  at  through 
a  magnifying  glass  they  seemed  quite  healthy ; 
their  one  enlarged  cotyledon,  however,  gave  them 
rather  a  curious  appearance.  As  soon  as  big  enough 
to  handle,  they  were  pricked  off  into  pans  and 
afterwards  potted  into  8-inch  jiots,  remaining  in 
these  up  to  the  present  time.  When  established  in 
these  pots  they  were  removed  to  a  greenhouse. 
The  plants  have  now  from  two  to  four  leaves  each 
and  seem  moving  nicely,  so  I  hope  we  shall  get  a 
good  display  even  if  it  be  twelve  months  after  date. 
Some  of  the  plants  look  rather  one-sided  and  un- 
gainly, as  the  leaves  are  large  and  not  produced  in 
pairs  or  more  than  one  at  a  time.  That  I  am  not 
alone  in  failing  to  get  the  plants  to  flowering  size 
last  year  I  know,  but  probably  file  cause  of  fiiiUire 
was  in  not  giving  them  a  higher  temperature 
throughout.  If  circumstances  had  allowed  of  my 
following  the  advice  for  their  treatment  given  by 


Mr.  liaines  in  The  Garden  for  August  18,  1888, 
no  doubt  I  should  at  least  have  hid  sufficient 
bloom  to  prove  the  quality  of  the  seedlings  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  poor  ones  (if  any).  In  that  article 
he  advises  a  night  temperature  of  from  .5'!°  to  55° 
even  for  winter,  but  says  they  will  do  with  green- 
house treatment,  though  he  makes  the  significant 
remark  that  they  will  "  make  more  progress  in 
heat."  Apjiarently  these  Streptocarjii  are  not 
liable  to  become  drawn,  for  when  at  Kew  last 
year  I  noticed  that  they  were  being  used  as 
edgings  to  the  large  centre  beds  in,  I  believe,  the 
Palm  house,  certainly  in  one  of  the  large  houses  ; 
consequently  they  were  a  long  way  from  the  glass. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  they  were  being  propa- 
gated in  the  way  named  Gloxinias  are  done,  i.e., 
by  leaves,  which  were  inserted  in  prepared  soil, 
where  it  seemed  they  were  to  remain.  A  very  few 
were  in  bloom  in  pots,  but  I  saw  nothing  very 
striking  amongst  them  at  that  time,  most  of  them 
being  past  their  best  and  partaking  too  much  of 
the  old  Streptocarpus  or,  as  I  used  to  know  it, 
Didymocarpus  Rexi.  These  were  seen  during  a 
very  hurried  visit,  and  probably  I  missed  the  best 
of  them.— J.  C.  Tallack. 


MARGUERITES. 
The  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  frutescens  which 
are  popularlv  known  as  Paris  Daisies  or  Marguerites 
have  now  been  grown  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
are  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  most  popular 
of  market  plants  ;  yet  when  they  were  first  grown 
for  market  it  was  generally  anticipated  that  they 
would  have  a  very  short  run.  Anyone  not  ac- 
(juainted  with  Covent  Garden  Flower  Market 
would  he  astonished  at  the  immense  quantities 
to  be  seen  there  throughout  the  spring  months. 
It  is  chiefly  the  white  v.arieties  that  are  grown  ; 
the  yellow  forms  are  equally  if  not  more  desirable, 
but  they  are  not  so  easily  managed.  It  is  not  only 
for  pots  that  the  Marguerites  are  useful,  as  they  are 
equally  valuable  as  beddin.g  plants,  and  for  window 
Ijoxes  there  are  few  things  that  will  keep  up  a  good 
display  of  bloom  so  long. 

For  winter  flowering  or  early  flowering,  plants 
propagated  late  the  previous  spring  are  best. 
These  may  be  cut  back  about  midsummer,  and 
after  they  have  well  .started  again  they  may  be 
potted  on  into  5-inch  pots.  They  may  require 
stojiping  once  or  twice,  but  where  four  or  five 
shoots  start  evenly  together  they  will  make  good 
plants,  as  they  branch  out  naturally  when  they 
begin  to  flower.  For  flowering  later  in  the  spring, 
autumn-struck  plants  are  best.  These  should  now 
be  ready  for  ])i>tting  into  5-inch  pots.  They  may 
require  stojiping  once  or  tw^ice,  and  the  tops  will 
be  useful  for  cuttings,  which  will  make  good  plants 
in  time  for  bedding  out.  There  is  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  culture  of  Marguerites,  as  the  cuttings 
will  root  freely  on  a  hotbed.  If  there  should  be  a 
scarcity  of  good  cuttings,  a  few  old  plants  may  be 
cut  back,  and  these  will  soon  break  out  and  give  a 
good  supply.  Marguerites  may  be  potted  in  any  or- 
dinary garden  soil ;  rich  compost  should  be  avoided, 
or  the  plants  will  make  too  much  growth.  After 
the  ]jlants  are  well  set  with  bloom  they  may  be  fed 
with  liquiil  manure.  One  great  drawback  to  their 
culture  is  that  they  arc  much  subject  to  a  small 
ma.ifgot,  which  is  difficult  to  deal  with  on  account 
of  its  being  under  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 
The  only  means  of  kee|iing  this  enemy  in  check  is 
by  using  paraffin  as  an  insecticide.  There  are  several 
distinct  white  varieties,  but  they  are  not  now  often 
seen  under  names.  That  which  I  have  seen  named 
Halleri  maximum  is  the  best :  the  flowers  are  large 
and  the  habit  of  the  plant  good.  Pinnatifidum,  a 
small-flowered  variety,  with  very  pretty,  finely-cut 
leaves  of  a  pale  glaucous  green,  used  to  be  grown 
a  good  deal,  but  I  have  not  seen  much  of  it  lately. 
There  is  also  a  good  large  -  flowered  variety 
with  pale  green,  rather  finely-cut  leaves  of  dwarf 
habit,  but"  this,  tliough  it  flowers  well  early  in  the 
spring,  does  not  kceii  up  a  succession  of  bloom  so 
well  as  Halleri  maximum.  Of  yellow  varieties.  Etoile 
d'Or  is  the  best  known,  but  it"  is  a  Ihtle  diflicult  to 
manage  ;  cut-back  plants  do  not  break  freely,  and 
even  young  plants  when  stopped  do  not  branch  out 
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regularly.  Feu  d'Or  is  a  free-growing  variety  which  ! 
may  be  recommended,  the  flowers  being  similar  to 
those  of  Etoile  d'Or.  It  must  not  be  treated  too 
liberally,  or  the  plants  will  be  apt  to  run  up  tall. 
Comte  de  Chambord  is  sometimes  met  with,  but  it 
is  not  a  very  desirable  variety,  the  flowers  being 
pale  yellow  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  above  ; 
its  only  recommendation  is  that  it  is  of  a  dwarfer 
and  more  branching  habit.  ^■ 


Lilium  candidum.— An  enormous  quantity  of 
bulbs  ot  this  tine  old  Lily  are  now  being  gently 
forced  at  Ham.  They  are  all  singly  in  6-inch  pots, 
and  none  seem  to  have  failed.  After  being  potted 
in  the  autumn,  they  are  stood  thickly  outdoors  and 
covered  with  ashes  or  cocoa  fibre  refuse  to  induce 
rooting,  then  taken  into  the  houses  in  large  batches, 
passing  through  gradations  of  temperature,  so  that 
there  is  no  undue  growth.     The  earlier  batch  have 


second  year.     Except  when  thus  pushed  on  early 
the  flowers  have  no  great  market  value. — A.  D. 

Streptosolen  Jamesoni.— Eight  years  ago,  or 
nearly  so,  when  the  Streptosolen  was  illustrated  in 
The  Gakden  by  a  coloured  plate,  it  had  already 
become  popular,  though  put  into  commerce  by  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  only  during  the  previous  year 
(1S8S).  For  some  time"  after  it  was  to  be  seen  in 
most  gardens,  but  lately  its  merits  do  not  seem 
to  be  so  much  appreciated,  though  it  possesses 
many  desirable  features.  In  the  first  place,  the 
yellow  flowers,  changing  as  they  do  to  deep  orange- 
red,  supply  a  colour  but  little  represented  among 
greenhouse  plants  at  any  time  ;  next,  the  blooming 
season  lasts  for  a  long  time,  while  the  plant  is  of 
easy  propagation  and  culture.  As  above  mentioned, 
it  was  sent  out  in  1SS3,  but  at  that  time  it  could 
only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  re-introduction, 
for  it  was  first  found  by  Hartweg  in  Ecuador  about 


dehoiously  fragrant.  It  is  far  sapsrior  to  T.  Thun- 
hergi,  which  was  iutroduced  from  the  Caps  the  pre- 
vious year.  To  have  this  in  bloom  at  this  .season  it 
should  lj3  grown  in  the  iutoruie Jiate  house . 


Flower  Garden. 


A  group  of  Ciuquefoils  (Potontillas 


stems  about  18  inches  in  height.  The  bulk,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  in  bloom  about  Easter,  as  then  they 
will  be  in  large  demand  for  church  decoration. 
In  one  pot  is  an  undoubted  curiosity  ;  a  bulb  has 
broken  into  two  stems — both  fully  robust — and 
whilst  one  has  the  normal  green  top,  the  other 
is  singularly  variegated.  This  is  a  genuine  sport. 
All  the  bulbs  are  in  wonderfully  good  condition. 
Whether  or  no  it  is  possible  to  produce  similar 
well-matured  buds  in  this  country  has  to  be  proved, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  slKjuld 
not  be  produced.  In  any  case  a  trial  of  the  bulljs 
will  be  made  in  the  sandy,  but  still  deep  soil  of 
Ham, which  suitsNarcissi  well, and  may  equally  well 
suit  Liliums.  The  plants  are  not  sent  to  market — 
only  the  flowers.  As  the  forcing  heat  to  which  the 
bulbs  are  subjected  is  of  a  moderate  order — indeed, 
just  what  is  given  to  the  Peach  trees — there  is  no 
undue  exhaustion  and  the  bulbs  should  not  sufller, 
but  turned  out  into  the  open  ground,  speedily  re- 
cover, and  be  in  fine  form  for  repotting  at  least  the 


fifty  years  ago,  and  introduced  by  Messrs.  Ve'.tch 
through  their  collector,  William  Lobb,  a  few  years 
after.  It  had,  however,  been  lost  to  European 
gardens  a  long  time  previous  to  1882,  when  it  was 
re-introduced  by  M.  Andre.  The  flowers  usually 
make  their  appearance  about  February,  during 
which  month  I  saw  some  specimens  beautifully  in 
bloom,  and  often  continue  till  summer  is  well 
advanced.  It  succeeds  best  with  fairly  liberal 
treatment,  for  if  starved  in  any  way  a  good  many 
of  the  leaves  quickly  drop.  Though  usually  known 
under  the  generic  name  of  Streptosolen,  it  is  by 
the  latest  authorities  included  with  the  Browallias. 
— T.  

SHORT   NOTE.— STOVE  AND    QREENHOUSE. 

Toxicophlaea  spsctabilis. — This  was  intro- 
duced to  commerce  hy  the  late  Mr.  13.  S.  Williams. 
It  is  a  compact  plant  with  opposite  leaves  ;  the  flowers 
are  tubular,  produced  iu  a  large'  terminal  corymb  and 


GARDEN  CINQUEFOILS. 
CoMARUMS,  Horkelias,  and  Sibbaldias  are  all 
included  in  the  genus  PoteiitiUa  as  it  is  now 
known  in  gardens,  and  although  containing  a 
very  large  number  of  species,  comparatively 
few  of  the  stronger  sorts  are  good  enough  to  be 
included  in  mixed  collections.  One  species, 
however,  P.  argyrophylla,  from  the  Himalayas, 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Eegistcr,  1841,  tab.  37, 
under  the  name  of  insignis,  has  given  rise  to  a 
strain  or  race  of  most  l)eau- 
tiful  border  flowers,  single 
and  double,  and  of  the  most 
lovely  form  and  Ijrilliant 
colours.  These  varieties 
are  the  result  ot  hybridisa- 
tion and  careful  selection, 
and  some  few  of  the  earlier 
forms  have  been  grown  in 
Indian  gardens  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  Even 
from  seed  collected  far  away 
from  the  influence  of  culti- 
vation we  often  get  curious 
forms  of  this  P.  argyro- 
phylla, the  colours  in  many 
cases  as  brilliant  as  those 
of  our  cultivated  ones, 
though  the  flowers  are  in- 
variably single  and  not  so 
large  or  well  formed.  Tlie 
only  fault  of  these  Cinque- 
foils  for  trim  mixed  borders 
is  their  apparently  untidy 
habit,  but  if  grown  near  the 
front  and  allowed  to  form 
groups  in  their  own  way,  no 
more  beautiful  effect  can  be 
had  during  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  months.  They 
should  never  be  staked  or 
tied  in  any  way.  It  spoils 
the  effect  entirely,  and  no 
more  distressing  sight  can 
be  seen  in  a  garden  than 
bunches  of  these  exqui.site 
flowers  treated  in  this  man- 
ner. They  require  a  strong 
rich  soil  and  sliould  always 
be  allowed  plenty  of  room 
to  develop.  They  are  ex- 
cellent for  beds  either  alone 
or  in  mixed  colours,  and 
are  perhaps  on  the  whole 
better  treated  in  this  way.  They  might  also 
be  planted  with  good  results  in  the  wilder 
parts  where  they  would  require  little  or 
no  attention,  and  where  they  could  form 
attractive  masses  without  being  hampered 
by  other  stronger  growing  plants.  The  double 
varieties,  especially  as  cut  flawers,  are  very 
showy  and  easily  arranged,  and  posse.ss  the 
additional  advantage  of  lasting  a  much  longer 
time  in  pei-fection  than  the  single  sorts.  The 
number  of  varieties  of  P.  argyrophylla,  now 
very  great,  is  being  added  to  annually  chiefly  from 
Continental  sources,  and  all,  or  at  least  the  best 
of  them,  may  be  had  from  any  hardy  plant  nur- 
sery. They  are  propagated  readily  by  division, 
seeds  not  being  resorted  to  except  in  the  hope 
of  raising  new  varieties,  a  process  requiring  a 
little  trouble  and  plenty  of  space.  Our  wood- 
cut gives  an  idea  of   the   form   of  the   doublo 
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sorts,  whicli  now  represent  almost  every  type 
of  colour  and  size.  A  few  of  the  alpine  forms 
are  indispensaljle  rock  plants,  such  species  as 
P.  alba,  anibigua,  tridentata,  and  nitida  being 
very  beautiful  when  well  done.  K. 


FLOAVER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
All  propagating  in    connection  with  this  depart- 
ment is  now  well  advanced.  Those  things  required 
for  early  planting  or  for  special  purposes  as  men- 
tioned in  previous  notes  are  fairly  on  the  move,  and 
attention  is  steadily  directed  to  the  general  stock. 
We  have  for  the  las  1few  years  gradually  dispensed 
with  Pelargoniums  for  general  bedding  as  much  as 
possible,  only  a  few  of  the  stronger  sorts  that  are 
wanted  for  special  purposes  or  to  supply  a  particu- 
lar colour  being  grown.     The  dwarfer  varieties  are, 
however,  useful  for  small  formal  beds,  and  varie- 
ties still  erown  for  this  purpose  are  West  Brighton 
Gem,    Surprise,    Golden  Harry  Hieover,  Manglesi 
and  Verona.     As  cuttings  of  these  are  taken   the 
old  stock  is  headed  back  to  the  lowest  breaks,  and 
by  this  means  short  stocky  plants  are  secured.     I 
should  like  to  add  a  good  word  for  the  fine  and  cut- 
leaved  scented  varieties.     They  are  very  acceptable 
through  the  summer  for  cutting,  and  a  really  pretty 
bed  can  be  made  with  such  sorts  as  Lady  Plymouth, 
quercifolium.  tomentosum,  Lady  Scarborough,  Fair 
Ellen,  the  old  Pheasant's-foot,  with  an  occasional 
plant  of  Eucalyptus  citriodora  and  a  dark,  free- 
flowering    Heliotrope.     If    Verbenas   are   to   be  a 
special  feature,  it  is  always  well   to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  sorts  of  sturdy,  robust  habit,  and  it  there 
be  a  sort  in  any  colour  specially  required  that  does 
not  come  up  to  the  desired  standard  in  these  par- 
ticulars, a  seedling  may  be  selected  in  the  required 
colour  that  will  do  so,  although  it  will,  I  think,  be 
generally  admitted  that  really  good  new  varieties 
are  not  often  met  with.     A  great  many  packets  of 
seed  may  be  sown  and  nothing  secured  from  the 
seedlings  so  good  as  sorts  already  in  cultivation. 
To  secure  good  plants,  the  cuttings  may  be  pinched 
as  soon  as'theyare  fairlyon  themove.and  when  well 
rooted  they  should  be  shaken  out  and  transferred  to 
shallow  boxes.     If  a  fairly  good  open  compost  is 
used,  the  plants  pinched  once  or  twice,  and  care 
taken  with  the  hardening  oi¥,  they  will   be  capital 
stuff  at  planting-out  time  and  will  quickly  cover  the 
ground.     Ageratums,  both  the  tall  and  dwarf  varie- 
ties, may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.     In  pro- 
pagating all  things  that  are  likely  to  stand  some 
time  in  box,  pan,  or  pot,  as,  for  instance,  Lobelias, 
Meserabryantlicmums,  Iresines,  &c.,  care  should  be 
taken  to  allow  a  fair  space  from  the  rim  of  the  pot 
to  the  soil,  say  half  an  inch,  to  allow  for  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  and  if  there  is  any  sign  of  deteriora- 
tion of  foliage  before  they  can  be  turned  out,  weak 
liquid  manure  water  every  day  will  be  found  essen- 
tial.    This  may  seem  a  small  affair,  but  in  this,  as 


ever,  is  an  important  point  if  time  and  labour  are  a 
consideration,  and  no  more  of  such  work  is  advis- 
able than  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  whereas 
some,  as  spectabilis,  will  require  attention  in  this 
matter,  others,  as  diffusus  or  pendulus,  seem  all  the 
better  if  loft  alone.  We  have  clumps  of  this  variety 
that  have  been  in  the  same  position  six  years;  it 
throws  up  strong  and  well  every  season  and  keeps 
well  at  home.  With  a  view  to  make  sure  of  a  late 
supply  of  these  useful  flowers,  I  shall  plant  some 
out  with  Chrysanthemums,  so  that  they  can  be 
sheltered  with  these  when  the  autumn  frosts  make 
their  appearance.  Grandiflorus,  turliinellus,  eii- 
coides,  and  the  crimson  Nova;-AugUo2  will  be  the 
sorts  tried. 

With  respect  to  the  new  plantation  of  outdoor 
Chrysanthemums,  old  stools  of  reliable  sorts  were 
saved,  and  after  removing  all  breaks,  except  some 
four  or  five  of  the  strongest,  will  be  planted  some 
time  during  the  present  month.  Maiden's  Blush, 
Fleur  de  Marie,  Hiver  Fleuri,  La  Nymphe, 
Bouquet  Fait,  Val  dAndorre,  La  Triom)jhante, 
LAdorable,  James  Salter,  Tokio,  William  Holmes, 
and  Source  d'Or  will  be  the  varieties  used. 
Other  varieties  may  be  equally  good,  but  I  can 
guarantee  the  above-named  dozen  as  first-class  for 
this  special  purpose.  I  am,  fortunately,  able  to 
spare  a  small  portion  of  an  S-feet  wide  south  bor- 
der for  them  this  year,  and  this  will  mean  a  row 
along  the  wall  and  two  ro\Vs  on  the  border  itself  a 
yard  apart  each  way.  Some  time  during  the  sum- 
mer I  shall  fasten  a  strip  of  deal  :!  inches  by  2 
inches  along  the  wall  at  a  height  of  7  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  insert  Fir  poles  along  the  front  of 
the  border  6  feet  high,  making  them  secure  with  a 
top  piece  of  deal.  Other  pieces  of  deal  fastened 
back  and  front  at  intervals  of  6  feet  will  complete 
the  extempore  roof  and  be  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  dressed  coverings  that  arc  used  to  protect  from 
frost.  It  will  be  noticed  that  with  one  exception 
the  sorts  enumerated  belong  to  the  Japanese  sec- 
tion. Some  of  the  incurved  varieties  do  equally 
well,  but  they  are  not  in  such  request  for  cut 
bloom,  and  as  a  consequence  are  not  included  in 
the  list.  K-  BURKELL. 

Claremont. 


This  section  of  Saxifrages  is  known  in  its  wild  state 
to  be  sun-loving,  and  many  of  the  species  are  to  be 
found  nearly  covered  up  by  sand  and  grit  that  have 
been  washed  over  and  into  them ;  this  natural  mulch 
fortifies  them  for  a  summer's  growth  and  sunshine. 
— J.  Wood,  Woochille,  Kirkstall. 


Saxifraga  Burseriana.— There  are  at  least 
four  marked  varieties  of  this  excellent  winter- flower- 
ing species.  Besides  major,  two  or  more  gems  raised 
by  Mr.  Boyd,  his  yellow  kind  is  becoming  pretty 
well  known  and  appreciated  ;  the  most  lovely  of 
all,  a  white  variety  with  very  red  stems  and  buds  very 
much  more  so  than  in  the  type  and  with  a  less  setose 
form  of  foliage,  is  not  yet  generally  known.  On 
looking  again  at  my  .specimen,  perhaps  the  leaves 
are  not  less  prickly  "than  those  of  other  forms,  but 
at  a  glance  they  have  that  effect  from  their  incurved 
habit.  This  group  is  without  doubt  the  most 
charming  of  the  early  blooming  Saxifrages,  and  it 
in  all  other  gardening  matters,  the  old  adage  as  to  I  is  therefore  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  they 


what  is  worth  doing  at  all,  &c.,  holds  good,  and 
nice  bushy  ]jlants  of  every  description  are  prefer- 
able at  bedding- out  time  to  a  lot  of  weedy  rub- 
bish that  will  be  a  long  time  in  covering  the  ground 
and  give  a  proportionately  short  display. 

Work  indirectly  connected  with  the  flower  garden 
performed  this  week  has  been  tlie  cutting  back  and 
top-dre.ssing  all  the  winter-flowering  Pelargoniums, 
which  having  served  their  end  for  cutting  during 
the  dull  months  will  now  be  grown  on  to  furnish  a 
grand  display  of  bloom  in  any  ]iosition  in  the  flower 
garden  or  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion 
where  they  may  be  required.  We  mix  up  a  bit  of 
good  loam  and"incorpora'e  therein  a  small  portion 
of  a  staying  (as  opposed  to  a  purely  forcing)  arti- 
ficial manure.  This  and  liberal  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  during  the  hottest  of  the  weather  will  keep 
these  plants  in  good  health  and  flower  until  autumn 
is  well  advanced.  The  varieties  grown  are  Swanley 
Gem,  Clytie,  Zelia,  Colonel  Seeley,  W.  H.  Williams, 
Mme.  Colson,  Constance,  Daphne,  and  Queen  of 
Whites,  besides  the  indispensable  Raspail,  Swanley 
Double  White,  and  Beauty  of  Ramsgate, 

In  the  recent  nfites  on  Starworts  touching  an- 
nual or  biennial  lifting,  I  did  not  notice  the  writers 
made  any  distinction  between  varieties  ;  this,  how- 


do  not  succeed  for  long  together  in  every  garden. 
Indeed,  under  some  modes  of  treatment  they  "go 
off  "  totally  in  a  sudden  manner  and  in  patches 
very  often.  On  one  point  of  treatment  I  have  be- 
come pretty  well  convinced,  and  that  is,  all  the 
incrusted  and  prickly  species  are  the  better  for 
being  grown  in  pure  loam,  that  is,  without  either 
artificial  mixtures  or  humus  in  any  degree.  Vege- 
table matter  should  remain  on  the  surface,  as  in 
Nature,  until  quite  pulverised.  Anyone  can  prove 
this  who  cares  to  try  it.  Ingritty  soil  orpurelonm, 
and  preferably  with  bits  of  natural  limestone 
mixed,  you  may  succeed,  but  if  you  sour  the  soil 
with  decomposing  vegetable  refuse,  the  roots  do  not 
hold  with  sufiicient  tenacity,  and  besides  these 
chemical  and  mechanical  drawbacks  there  will  be 
present  the  Saxifrage  fungus  trouble.  These  plants 
naturally  root  from  the  stems  as  they  spread,  and 
if  they  are  baie  .about the  young  stems  they  may  be 
so  scorched  in  hot  sunshine  as  to  die  piece  by 
piece  ;  hence  some  have  thought  the  plants  love 
shade,  and  doubtless  they  are  better  in  shade  if  not 
provided  for  in  this  respect,  but  if  you  wash  a 
gritty  loam  well  into  the  collar  of  the  plants. 


FLORA  OF  THE  ITALIAN  LAKES. 
Having  been  about  the  lakes  of  Como  and 
Lugano  in  the  last  days  of  February  and  the 
first  of  March,  I  send  a  few  notes  of  what  I 
noticed.  The  white  Christmas  Rose  was  abun- 
dantly in  flower  in  copses  and  woods.  In  one 
place  I  noticed  it  growing  freely  and  flowering 
well  under  the  shadow  of  evergreen  Firs. 
Possibly  the  sunny  climate  of  Northern  Italy 
allows  more  light  to  penetrate  into  dark  spots 
than  would  be  the  case  here,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  Hellebore  naturally  likes  shade.  The 
flowers  varied  very  much  in  form,  and  many  were 
quite  as  good  as  varieties  for  which  we  pay  our 
nurserymen  2s.  lid.  a  plant.  In  the  woods  the 
common  Primrose  was  freely  out,  as  well  as 
the  blue  Hepatica.  In  one  moi.st  wood  the 
banks  were  covered  witli  tlie  Spring  Snowflake, 
which  liad  a  lovely  eli'ect.  I  fancied  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  tliis  flower  growing  in  moist 
meadows  in  passing  along  by  tlie  train.  On 
dry  rocks  and  banks  a  Heath,  which  I  took  to 
be  Erica  carnea,  was  in  full  flcjwer.  In  copsesthe 
Butcher's  Broom,  bearing  its  pretty  berry,  was 
abundan  t. 

In  the  gardens  the  sjjlendid  hardy  bulbous 
and  other  "spring  flora,  that  might  be  so  readily 
enjoyed  in  such  a  climate,  was  almost  completely 
absent,  possibly  because  tliere  are  hardly  any  visi- 
tors, and  because  the  native  residents  appear  to 
have  no  gardens  to  speak  cf,  leaving  them  to 
tlie  owners  of  the  liandsonie  villas  about,  who 
are  not  there  at  this  time  of  year.  It  is  a 
curious  experience  to  cross  by  the  Gothard 
railway  for  the  first  time  and  to  arrive  through 
the  deep  snow  of  the  high  Alps  at  Lugano, 
twenty-eight  hours  from  London,  and  to  find 
there  in  tlie  open,  Palms,  Oleanders,  huge 
Magnolias,  thickets  of  various  Bamboos,  groves 
of  Camellias  and  shrubberies  of  Azalea  indica. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  the  plants  will  grow  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  milder  parts  of  England, 
but  though  they  exist,  our  summers  are  not  hot 
enougli  to  develop  them  properly.  The  com- 
monest Palm  is  Chain,-«rops  excelsa,  of  whicli 
there  are  large  specimens,  perhaps  15  feet  or 
20  feet  liigh^  in  fruit.  The  smaller  plants 
of  this  PrUin,  and  most  of  the  other  sub- 
tropical plants  are  protected  with  rather 
funny -looking  conical  straw  hats  mounted 
en  sticks.  About  Bellagio  and  Cadenabbia, 
Chanuerops  hurailis,  a  Phcenix,  Jubal  specta- 
bilis, .and  Cycas  revoluta  were  observed  in 
the  open.  Aloes,  mostly  the  green  forms, 
were  common  on  tlie  rocks  and  walls  near  the 
lake.  The  Bamboos  also  were  more  varied  and 
tiiller  than  at  Lugano.  The  Banksian  Rose 
grows  in  the  utmost  ])rofusion,  and  is  used  to 
graft  Mareclial  Kiel  and  other  varieties  upon. 
Roses  appear  to  flower  about  May,  but  the 
China  Roses,  which  are  very  common,  are  no 
doubt  earlier.  At  Bellagio,  Cinerarias  were 
being  bedded  out  as  I  left,  but  as  a  snowstorm 
came  on  shortly  after,  I  do  not  know  how  they 
would  fare.  Oranges  are  mostly  covered  in  the 
winter  in  unheated  structures  with  wooden  roofs 
and  glass  fronts,  and  as  frosts  and  snow  are  not 
uncommon  even  as  late  as  this,  it  wcpuld  appear 
that  a  very  little  dift'erfnce  in  our  climate  would 
enable  us  to  grow  many  more  plants  than  we  can 
now  manage.  It  struck  me  that  what  is  lacking 
is  dry  summer-heat  to  make  plants  tough  and 
strong,   instead  of  soft  and    sappy.     Probably 
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other  words,  keep  them  deeply  set,  they  will  not   o,   --  ,    ■''"        i    v,  ij.  " 

only  do  better  in  sunshine,  hut  make  more  progress.  I  Chamrerops  excelsa  wouhl  thrive  much   better 
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here  if  the  leaves  were  tied  tightly  together  anil 
a  covering  suspended  over  the  top  of  tlie  plant. 
Some  plants  that  want  no  protection  here,  such 
as  our  common  Aloes  and  Pampas  Grass,  are 
carefully  tied  up,  and  sometimes  covered  as  well 
at  the  Italian  lakes.  This  in  a  climate  where 
(in  the  garden  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Bellagio) 
a  large  Orange  tree  is  in  full  fruit  with  only  the 
protection  of  a  mat  on  the  windy  side.  The 
Loquat  is  rather  prominent  in  gardens,  and 
ripens  its  fruit.  In  April  and  May  the  Italian 
lakes  must  Ije  tloral  paradises.  Tritomas  seem 
little  known  on  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Lugano. 

R. 


NOTES  OX  n.\RDV  PLANTS. 
Tropeeolum  speciosum.  —Why  should  this  be 
so  seriously  injured  at  its  roots  by  frost,  when  it  is 
known  to  grow  perennially  and  so  vigorously  in 
the  colder  parts  of  Scotland  >  Just  so  ;  these  are 
facts  that  may  seem  contradictory,  and  unless  the 
character  and  habit  of  the  roots  are  understood, 
perhaps  not  so  easy  of  comprehension.  First  of  all 
set  alongside  the  above  fact  another,  and  that  is 
that  a  well-matured  plant  established  in  the  open 
ground  does  not  have  its  roots  killed  even  to  the 
e.'ctent  that  may  be  reached  by  frost.  The  form  of 
roots  is  something  like  a  bunch  of  whip-lashes  with 
the  thicker  ends  downwards ;  these  are  from  a 
quarter  of  a  inch  to  half  an  inch  thick  in  the 
strongest  parts,  and  they  taper  to  thread-like 
strings  at  the  herbaceous  points  which  are  close 
to  the  surface.  The  thick  parts  go  down  to  a  depth 
of  2  feet,  and  they,  of  course,  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  frosts.  Now  tlie  matured  deep  roots  with  their 
protected  reserves  of  vigour  are  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  crowns  even  when  the  latter  are  frosted, 
and  I  believe  do  so.  A  yovmger  plant  that  may 
not  have  developed  its  normal  extent  of  roots, 
either  as  regards  depth  or  strength,  would  not  have 
such  staying  power.  In  common  garden  language, 
the  plant  is  safe  when  established  and  it  must 
have  time,  because  the  plant  cannot  be  said  to 
be  safe  or  thoroughly  established  until  there  is  a 
good  spread  and  deep  run  of  roots.  You  may  not 
plant  the  roots  very  deeply  at  first ;  the  best  help 
you  can  afford  to  a  new  lot  of  young  plants  is  to 
cover  or  mulch  the  surface  thickly  with  stable  litter 
for  the  first  and  second  winters.  After  that  my 
experience  is  that  you  can  hardly  kill  the  roots, 
which,  however,  have  a  preference  for  light,  deep 
loam. 

Aquile^ia  pyrenaica. — If  this  alpine  gem  is 
disappointing  and  untrue  when  raised  from  seed 
under  cultivation,  it  is  nevertheless  a  plant  easily 
otherwise  procurable,  and  always  interesting  even 
from  seed.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  certain  and  wide 
disparity  of  itsprogeny  when  got  from  seed  in  cultiva- 
tion, even  when  grown  where,  as  I  have  thought,  no 
other  Columbines  in  flower  were  near.  That  it 
comes  true  from  seed  in  its  habitat  in  the  Pyre- 
nees I  know  beyond  doubt,  and  yet  it  there  gives 
a  sort  of  hint  as  to  its  inclination  to  variableness, 
which,  if  in  but  slight  degree,  is  sometimes  shown 
over  the  whole  plant.  Size  and  hue  of  foliage,  tints 
and  size  of  flowers,  strength  and  stature  of  stems, 
with  other  slight  variations  over  all  these  parts  are 
to  be  traced  in  the  wild  plants,  and  yet  all  may  be 
clearly  identified  by  a  novice  as  of  the  same  species. 
This  is  where  the  interesting  part  comes  in  when 
we  contrast  the  behaviour  of  the  plant  in  its  wild 
home  and  in  cultivated  quarters.  Doubtless  the 
isolation  from  other  species  under  the  former  con- 
ditions may  be  accountable  for  this,  and  though 
the  species  A.  vulgaris  occurs  a  little  lower, 
the  higher  plant  of  course  may  sometimes  escape 
the  pollen  of  vulgaris  by  its  (pyrenaica)  late- 
ness. Neither  would  foreign  pollen  perhaps 
be  essential  for  the  variable  character,  but  I  think 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  state  that  the 
greater  degree  of  variableness  as  seen  resulting 
from  garden  seed  is  not  due  to  the  practically  un- 
preventible  pollenisation  from  other  species.  One 
more  interesting  fact  I  have  noticed ;  some  of  the 
wild  plants  show  a  decided  tendency  to  increase  in 
a  way  very  unusual  with  Columbines,  namely,  by  a 


spreading  root,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  by 
the  ordinary  name  of  a  root-stem,  and  yet  from  a 
strong  limb  of  the  root  in  the  horizontal  position 
I  have  seen  sent  up  indepeudent  crowns  at  almost 
regular  distances  from  and  around  the  parent 
crown  in  a  similar  way  as  the  perennial  Lupine 
sometimes  spreads  in  light  land,  only  the  offset 
plant  is  not  so  decided  (as  in  that  case)  a  root- 
stem,  as  it  ends  not  with  a  crown,  hut  an  attenuated 
fibrous  tap. 

Goodyera  repens. — The  fact  of  one  rarely 
meeting  with  tliis  in  a  flourishing  state  otherwise 
than  wild  is  very  suggestive  to  those  who  study 
the  culture  and  requirements  of  plants.  Like  many 
other  native  orchidaceous  species,  this  has  puzzled 
the  most  expert.  It  is  hardy  enough,  we  know,  and 
the  climate  of  many  of  our  gardens  could  hardly 
alone  be  supposed  to  totally  bar  its  chances  in  all 
cases  where  it  has  been  tried.  It  is  an  interesting- 
native  plant,  because,  taken  from  its  wild  home,  it 
evidently  misses  something  or  gets  something  that 
is  fatal  of  which  we  have  yet  to  learn.  It  may  be 
that  the  atmosphere,  not  approximately  pure  (like 
that  of  its  wild  habitats),  may  choke  or  poison  its 
delicate  foliage.  But  we  do  not  know  this,  and 
what  I  wish  to  point  out,  by  instancing  this  humble 
native  Orchid,  is,  that  if  we  cannot  succeed  in 
growing  some  of  the  exotic  alpines,  we  need  not 
be  more  surprised  if  so  much  so  as  when  dealing 
with  a  native  plant.  As  a  possibly  useful  hint,  I 
may  mentiiui  the  fact  that  though  the  atmosphere 
here  is  very  impure,  I  have  succeeded  in  growing 
this  plant  vigorously  in  a  cool  greenhouse ;  whereas 
I  never  could  make  it  thrive  in  the  open  air.  Shade 
from  strong  sunshine  and  partially-decayed  leaf- 
mould  with  very  little  in  the  way  of  sand  or  loam 
are,  I  believe,  what  it  requires. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana  major.  -This  is  quite 
three  weeks  earlier  in  flowering  than  the  type.  It 
came  into  flower  here  in  the  middle  of  January  in 
bad  weather.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  with 
those  who  examine  closely  this  fine  variety  and 
compare  it  with  the  type,  that  the  latter  is  in  danger 
of  being  neglected,  because  if  but  mere  varieties, 
the  distinction  is  wider  in  regard  merely  to  flowers 
than  between  many  species  of  the  same  genus. 
The  name  major  justly  asserts  superiority  in 
the  feature  of  size,  and  it  may  lead  many 
to  prefer  it  on  that  score  alone  ;  but  if 
you  closely  observe  the  flowers,  you  will  find 
them  minus  the  charming  ruddy  stems  of  the 
typical  plant.  So  pretty  a  feature  is  this  in  the 
old  plant  that  one  can  almost  feel  pleased  that  the 
flowers  are  not  quite  so  big,  as  in  that  case  they 
might  shut  out  this  bit  of  rich  colour.  Besides, 
the  type  is  much  more  vigorous  and  a  better  plant 
to  keep  going.  The  variety  major  is  apt  to  die  oil' 
in  patches,  and  sometimes  totally.  Some  people 
say  it  is  because  it  wants  lime  ;  others  have  said 
that  it  cannot  endure  full  sunshine.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  does  better  in  some  gardens  without 
than  with  lime  ;  in  others  in  sun  than  in  shade.  I 
am  just  as  ready  to  admit  that  those  who  have 
suggested  shade  and  lime  have  proved  those  condi- 
tions helpful  in  their  respective  gardens.  We  have 
much  to  learn  aliout  the  requirements  of  plants, 
but  the  most  important  thing  of  all  is,  that  under 
varying  local  conditions  hundreds  of  plants  may  be 
grown  well.  I  have  long  believed  that  some  of  the 
Saxifrages,  especially  the  very  dwarf  tufted  and 
resetted  and  prickly  foliaged  section  to  which  this 
species  belongs,  and  also  such  species  as  aretioides, 
squarrosa,  caisia,  and  Tombeana  die  of  surfeit, 
from  the  soil  being  too  dense,  rich,  and  moist.  I 
think  so  because  1  have  so  often  proved  these 
types  to  be  longer-lived,  if  slower  growing,  when 
set  in  practically  mere  grit,  and  receiving  no 
further  supply  of  root  medium  than  that  which  is 
either  blown  over  them  or  washed  into  them  by 
the  rains  from  higher  ground.  These  groups  cer- 
tainly are  safer  without  humus  about  the  roots. 

Hyacinths. — Once  again  the  question  crops  up 
as  to  wliether  the  bulbs  of  the  common  Dutch 
Hyacinth  are  totally  useless,  or  they  are  capable 
of  serving  a  useful  purpose  in  the  spring  garden. 
I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  adduce  a  strong  case 
in  the  affirmative  of  the  latter.     I  have  growing 


bulbs  that  must  have  baeu  in  their  present  posi- 
tion without  disturbance  in  any  way  for  at  least  eight 
years.  They  increase  but  moderately,  but  their 
flowers  are  very  pleasing  and  useful.  Something, 
of  course,  has  to  be  said  as  to  wliat  a  person  should 
or  should  not  expect.  Certainly  not  the  massive 
dumpy  spikes  like  those  produced  by  the  bulbs 
specially  fed  up  for  a  special  form  of  culture,  but, 
viewed  as  we  look  upon  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  and 
similar  things  generally,  they  are  really  useful  and 
effective  flowers,  thoroughly  reliable  for  their 
hardiness  and  perennial  appearance. 

Lithospermum  graminifolium.  —  I  quite 
agree  with  the  writer  (p.  12:!)  who  m.akes  some 
reference  to  what  I  said  (p.  ST),  that  it  would  be  a 
very  silly  thing  for  anyone  to  divide  this  plant  in 
the  autumn  and  tlien  complain  that  the  divisions 
did  not  live  ;  but  I  think  I  was  careful  to  leave  no 
room  for  anyone  to  imagine  that  the  tests  had  not 
been  fair  ones  on  which  I  based  my  remarks  when 
I  said  that  I  had  grown  tlie  plant  well  many  a 
summer.  The  one  and  only  point  of  such  remark 
being  intended  was  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
plant  was  well  grown  and  established  before  winter 
set  in.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  one  person 
may  do  or  not  do  here  and  there,  but  of  what  is 
general,  and  many,  I  know,  could  bear  me  out  in 
what  1  stated,  that  the  plant  is  of  more  than  doubt- 
ful hardiness.  The  writer  gives  evident  well  ex- 
perienced directions  as  to  the  way  to  grow  this 
plant,  and  though  they  are  very  special,  I  agree  the 
great  beauty  of  the  plant  is  worthy  of  all  the  care. 
But  when  we  are  asked  to  make  up  a  special  2  feet 
deep  bed  with  extra  drainage,  to  be  formed  of 
loam,  white  sand  and  stones,  and  when  we  are 
told  to  set  the  plant  between  stones  erected  per- 
pendicularly, as  on  stilts,  we  may  be  grateful  for 
the  information,  and  may  not  think  it  too  much 
trouble  to  act  on  it  if  it  ends  in  success.  But  I 
fancy  that  I  shall  not  be  alone  if  I  decline  to 
believe  a  plant  that  may  have  required  such  arti- 
ficial conditions  a  "  quite  hardy  "  one.  Anyhow, 
those  who  may  feel  enamoured  by  the  beauties  of 
this  plant  have  just  the  right  season  before  them 
to  plant  it  safely  and  establish  it  during  summer. 
They  may  possibly  see  its  flowers,  and  whether  the 
plant  lives  or  dies  in  the  winter,  they  will  have 
seen  and  enjoyed  a  floral  gem.  It  might,  under 
more  ordinary  conditions,  live  through  a  mild  winter 
in  some  parts  more  favoured  than  here.  But  though 
I  have  grown  it  many  years,  it  has  never  yet  come 
through  a  winter  with  me,  though,  as  I  said  before, 
I  had  picked  for  it  favoured  spots,  which  at  least 
had  (until  winter)  suited  it,  so  as  to  have  caused  it 
to  grow  into  fine  tufts  during  the  summer.  My 
contention  is,  that  to  be  a  genuine  hardy  plant,  it 
should  live  under  ordinary  conditions  as  to  climate 
and  soil,  the  latter  being  duly  drained  and  of  the 
character  adapted  for  the  respective  species,  as, 
say,  peat  for  natural  peat  lovers,  and  so  on.  In 
this  case  the  plant  has  died  in  scores  of  instances 
under  the  management  and  care  of  experts,  and  I 
do  not,  therefore,  consider  the  plant  "  quite 
hardy.''  J.  Wood. 

Woodrille,  KlrlistalL 


Gentiana  acaulis.  -Where  this  Gentian  suc- 
ceeds few  things  are  more  delightful.  One  often 
sees  this  growing  in  gardens,  but  not  always 
blooming  satisfactorily.  According  to  my  ex- 
perience'^ I  cannot  agree  with  "E.  J.'s  "  remarks 
anent  this  Gentian  at  page  184.  When  Uving  in 
North  Hants  it  grew  well  enough,  but  I  could  not 
induce  it  to  bloom  satisfactorily.  At  Didlington 
Hall,  Norfolk,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature, 
but  moist,  the  water  being  not  far  below  the 
surface,  I  have  seen  large  masses  covered  with 
flowers  for  many  weeks  together.— J.  C.  F. 

Wild  gardening    at    Abinger    Hall.— Sir 

Thomas  Earrer  finds  such  pleasure  in  seeing  all 
sorts  of  pleasing  effects  produced  on  Grass  or  be- 
neath trees  in  his  grounds  at  Abinger,  that  Snow- 
drops, Squills,  Narcissi,  Anemone  apennina, and  any 
similar  suitable  plants  are  found  in  considerable 
quantities  in  all  directions.  Beneath  some  trees 
there  are  very  large  clumps  of  Anemones  breaking 
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up  now  in  profusion,  and  soon  they  will  be  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  The  Snowdrops  are  already  bloom- 
ing prof  usely,  and  Daffodils  coming  through  in  all 
dii-ections  indicate  what  beauty  these  will  fur- 
nish a  little  later.  In  some  spots,  amidst  what 
may  be  termed  the  wilder  aspect  of  the  grounds, 
considerable  areas  were  two  years  since  dug  and 
cleared,  then  sown  with  varieties  of  Papaver, 
Sweet  Williams,  Foxgloves,  &c.,  and  last  year  the 
effect  was  singularly  beautiful.  The  patches  look 
rough  enough  now  because  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  touch  them  up  or  destroy  their  natural 
aspects.  Presently,  however,  when  growth  again 
commences,  the  roughne.ss  will  be  lost  in  the  new 
vegetation.  Should  the  breadths  become  at  all 
choked  with  weeds  or  t'ouch,  they  will  be  cleareil, 
re-manured  and  dug,  then  sown  again.  Hardy 
Heaths  in  good  variety  also  do  well  here,  some  of 
the  clumps  being  fully  H  feet  in  diameter.— A.  D. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 
A  NOTE  on  tliese  may  sound   miseasonable    at 
present,  but  not,  perliaps,  on  a   special  point 
which  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to.     I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  no  more  interesting  matter  in 
connection  with  these  is  more  to  the  front  than 
their  identity,   and   it  is  aVso  well  known  that 
the  vast  variety  at  present  cultivated   gives  a 
deal  of    trouble,    and  even  dilticulty,    t<i   lioth 
florists  and  botanists.     In  several  instances  it  is 
hard  to  say  to  what  species  tlie  hybrids  have 
the   nearest   affinity,    or    even    which   are    the 
types.     The  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is,  that 
the  roots,  in  some  case  in  connection  with  the 
root  habit,  but  more  strictly  the  character  fif 
the  actual  roots,  and  apart  from  the  rofit-stenis, 
might  often  help  to  guide  especially  those  who 
are  used  to   seeing  the   bare  roots  in  a  some- 
what   crude,    but,    I  imagine,     generally    safe 
classification  of  types.     And  as  this  is  i)erhaps 
the  best  and  mo.st  general  time  for  transplanting 
Michaelmas   Daisies,  the   hint  may  now  be   a 
fitting  and  seasonable  one   for  those  who  care 
to  observe  the  di-stinct  characters  of  the  roots. 
I  venture  to  think  that  even  those  who  are  not 
chiefly  concerned  as  to  the  correct  classification 
of  these  flowers  would  find  the   study  of   the 
roots  both  entertaining  and  instructive  ;  and  in 
many  oases  the  root  study  alone  might  prove 
ample  aid  for  those  who  merely  sought  or  could 
be  satisfied  with  a  general  classification.     For 
instance,    Novi-Belgii,    which    has   perhaps   as 
many  varieties  as  all  the  other  types  combined, 
has  one  general  root  feature  and  underground 
stem  habit.     I  do  not  suggest  that  the  varieties 
in   such   a   case  could  be   even   approximately 
dLstinguished  by  root  feature,  that  is,  from  each 
other.     But  generally  this  species  and  its  varie- 
ties  may  be    jiretty    well    known    from   other 
species  after  a  little   experience,    even  though 
they    (such   as   lauccolatus   and  dumosus)  have 
similar    root   features.      There   are   difl'erences 
which   an   expert    can    more    easily    see    than 
describe.     Instancing  other  types,  and  keeping 
in  view  Novi-Belgii  for  comparison  or  contrast, 
spectabilis    runs    away    with     spare    fibre    on 
comparatively    fewer,    but   much    longer   root- 
stems.     The  three    or  four  varieties  of  Nova3- 
Angliiu    have    a    uniform     and    most    distinct 
root   habit  from  that  of   Novi-Belgii ;  the  new 
crowns    are    compactly    set    around     the     old 
stems,    and,    in   the    case    of    dormant    roots, 
densely  surrounded  and  overto])pcd  by  a  massive 
wig   of   stringy  fibre,    remarkable   for   its   suc- 
culcncy  and  brittleness,     The  experienced  cul- 
tivator  could   almost    class   these   varieties   to 
their   type  with   his   eyes  shut.     Pyrenreus  at 
this  season  has  another  di.stinct  form  of   root, 
though   in   many   respects   the  roots   resemble 
Noviu-AngliiK  ;  the  round  buds  nestling  amongst 
the  fibre  and  old  wood  are  of  almost  jiearl-liko 


whiteness,  and  the  tendency  of  the  root-stem  is 
here  very  sliort  ;  both  the  living  and  decaying 
parts  of  old  roots  are  extremely  brittle. 

Punctatus   and   acris  represent  another    dis- 
tinct type  of  root.     The   new  growths  in  these 
cases  can  hardly  be   called   root- stems.     They 
issue  close  and  erect  from  the  old  growths,  and 
the  stringy  roots  radiate  from  about  the  base  of 
the  new  growths  in  their  own  peculiar  way.   The 
individual   I'oots  or  strings  are    fibreless,  com- 
paratively  thick,  very  long,  and   going  almost 
straight  down  ;  they  are  also  of  a  very  tough 
character.     Versicolor,   if  it   may  be  termed  a 
species,  of   which  I  grow  at  least  four  or  five 
varieties,  is  characterised  throughout  by  a  sort 
of  root  habit  not  easily  described.     Tlujugh  the 
plant     is    naturally    vigorous    compared    with 
Novi-Belgii,  tlie  increa.se  is  not   so  rapid,  the 
oftVet  root-stems  are  sliort  and  delicate,  with  a 
brittle   connection,  and  the  roots   or  fibre  are 
also  more  sparse.     The  old  wood  of  the  root- 
stock  is  also  very  hard.     These  distinctions  may 
seem   somewhat   narrow,    but,    viewing   a  root 
gener.ally,  the  experienced   eye  can   easily  dis- 
tinguish it  from   Novi-Belgii,  perhaps  the  only 
type  with  which  it  could  be  confounded.    Amel- 
lus  is  another  distinct  type,  which  in  root  as 
well   as   top    is    perliaps  the    easiest   of   all   to 
identify.     The  plant  has  the  arborescent  habit, 
and  if  you  severed  the  whole   of  the  tops  and 
examined  the  roots,  they  would  be  seen  to  be 
unlike  all  other  Aster  roots,  and,  if  I  may  be 
allowed   to   make   another    comparison,    would 
more    nearly    resemble    the   roots   of   the    old 
Southernwood   shrub.     Of  course,  this   feature 
exists    throughout   all    its   varieties,    of   which 
there  are  at  least  four,  and  I   believe  there  are 
more  forthcoming.     Next  we  may  glance  at  the 
peculiar  root  habit  of  ericoides.     The  sprouts 
somewhat   resemble  those   of  the  acris  group, 
but  the  roots  are  totally  dift'ereut,  thinner,  and 
more  delicate,  and  in  most  gardens  the  increase 
of    this   species    is   anything   but   rapid.     The 
cordifolius    group    has    roots    which    for    size 
are   rpiite   disproportionate   to   their  big  tops  ; 
the  sprouts  are  closely  compacted   and    erect. 
Practically  there  is  no  root-stem,   and  the  at- 
tachment  of   the   root-stocks   is   so  slack,  that 
when   the   clumps   are  lifted  they  almost   fall 
asunder — at  least  in  cases  where  they  have  been 
grown  in  light  soil,  so  that  it  would  not  be  the 
soil  that  could  hold  them  togetlier.    The  mouse- 
grey  roots  are  very  thin  and  almost  silky.     I 
imagine  that  I  Iiave  observed  the   peculiar  pro- 
perty of  tlie  roots  of  this  group  shrinking  in  the 
ground  during  the   winter,  and  leaving  them- 
selves somewhat  loose  in  the  soil  ;  if  so,  this 
contraction   may   account    for    the   root- stocks 
coming   asunder  in    their   peculiar  way.     One 
more  instance  might  be  glanced  at.     T;ike  the 
not  very  conuiKjidy  grown  species  of  aniygda- 
loides.     The   roots  of  this  plant  have  two  dis- 
tinct characters  ;  there  is  a  strong  root  (not  a 
root-stem),  round,    thick,    and  almost    yellow, 
whose  fibre  dies  completely  away  in  the  winter, 
but  it   (the   ropy  root)    remains,  unlike    most 
other  Aster  roots,  not  a  mere  string  and  not  of 
a  woody  character,  but  a  beautiful  long  li(|uorice- 
like  root,  only  of  even  more  uniform  thickness. 
I  do  not  gnjw  any  other  Aster  with  a  root  to 
compare  with  this.     It  is  precisely  because  these 
root  features  are  sustained  in  the  varieties  of 
species  that  it  becomes  valuable  as  a  guide  in 
identifying  the  respective  groups. 

J.  Wood 


Pontstemons  from  seed. — Whilst  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  raise  I'entstemons  from  seed  sown 
in  the  autumn  and  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  frame 
or  cool  house  all  the  winter,  planting  out  in  the 
spring  for  summer  blooming,  it  is  equally  well  to 


sow  seed  in  March  under  glass  and  get  up  a  good 
batch  of  seedling  plants  to  dibble  out  at  the  end 
of  May  for  autumn  blooming.  During  what  may 
be  classed  as  ordinary  winters,  the  old  plants  will 
exist  very  well  and  break  up  in  the  spring  strongly, 
producing  remarkably  fine  spikes  of  bloom.  In 
such  cases  the  second  year's  bloom  is  always  the 
finest.  Such  bloom,  too,  always  gives  the  best  seed 
crop,  because  the  seed-pods  require  a  long  season 
to  ripen,  and  therefore  the  earliest  blooming  plants 
always  give  the  best  results.  It  is  when  we  have 
hard  winters  and  the  old  plants  are  killed  whole- 
sale, that  the  value  of  an  autumn-sown  stock  of 
young  plants  in  the  spring  becomes  evident.  Fail- 
ing these,  then  a  sowing  should  be  made  at  once 
to  get  a  good  supply  to  plant  out  in  May.  Any 
ordinarily  good  strain  of  Pentstemon  will  always 
give  a  very  satisfactory  result  in  seedling  plants. 
It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Pentstemons  that  the 
seedlings  invariably  are  as  good  as  the  parents 
and  sometimes  better;  hence,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  propagate  by  cuttings,  except  in  the 
case  of  some  exceptionally  fine  variety.  However, 
young  tops  put  in  as  cuttings  in  the  autumn  and 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  pots  all  the  winter,  very 
easily  develop  into  good  blooming  plants  the  follow- 
ing summer ;  therefore,  in  either  way  it  is  easy 
enough  to  secure  a  good  stock  of  Pentstemons. — 
A.  D.  

FLOWER  BEDS  ON  LAWNS. 
A  FLOWEELESS  terrace,  such  as  that  alluded  to  by 
"  H.  A."  in  an  article  on  the  above  named  subject 
in  The  Gardes  of  February  27,  marks  the  opposite 
extreme  to  that  of  a  terrace  disfigured  by  some  geo- 
metric design.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
some  prefer  a  smooth  green  turf,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  soiuething  more  is  desirable.  Places 
vary  so  much  and  surroundings  have  to  considered, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  actually  the  best 
thing  to  do,  and  then,  given  a  certain  place,  opinions 
will  differ  as  to  the  best  method  of  treating  it.  A 
garden,  however,  that  is  annually  bedded  out  is 
best  placed  where  it  is  not  unduly  prominent.  The 
things  that  occupy  such  a  garden  wear  one  aspect, 
and  their  only  charm  is  colour  effect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  setting  aside  fancy,  we  need 
no  tender  plants  at  all.  The  less  we  use  them  and 
the  more  we  turn  our  attention  to  things  that  are 
hardy,  the  better  will  our  flower  gardening  be.  If 
the  terrace  is  necessary  at  all,  I  think  it  is  better 
adorned  in  some  simple  way.  I  find  Tea  Eoses 
in  a  terrace  garden  uninjured  by  25°  of  frost, 
and  although  grown  in  association  with  Carna- 
tions and  other  plants,  there  is  variety  enough 
among  good  Tea  Roses  to  justify  using  them  alone. 
They  would  never  grow  too  high  and  they  are 
lovely  from  the  time  the  first  buds  break  in  spring 
till  tiic  last  flowers  are  cut  oft"  by  the  boisterous 
winds  of  late  autumn.  The  purple-leaved  Filbert 
or  Plum  or  coloured  Maples  such  as  "  H.  A."  re- 
commends for  beds  are  not  prettier  in  leaf-tint 
than  such  Tea  Koses  as  Sunset,  Mme.  Charles, 
Perlo  de  Lyon,  or  Etoile  de  Lyon  when  starting 
into  growth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hosts  of  flowers 
that  follow  later  on.  Such  shrubs  as  those  "  H.  A." 
has  noted  would  be  better  upon  the  outskirts  of 
the  lawn,  enlivening  and  breaking  the  usually  all 
too  formal  margins  of  most  plantations  of  shrubs. 
The  guiding  principle  throughout  should  be  intelli- 
gent selection.  If  we  must  have  a  low  type  of 
vegetation  upon  our  terraces,  then  it  can  be  sup- 
plied through  the  medium  of  things  that  are  hardy. 
A  terrace  garden  might  be  the  most  beautiful  gar- 
den of  alpine  plants  with  flowers  the  whole  year 
through,  and  this  without  making  it  a  miniature 
of  the  Alps.  AVhen  we  have  no  terraces,  but  a 
simple  lawn  of  gentle  undulations,  easily  acces- 
sible in  all  its  parts,  it  is  then  often  advisable  to 
let  the  green  Grass  be  the  foreground  of  the  house. 
Upon  the  outskirts  of  such  a  lawn  may  be  bold 
beds  and  borders  of  hardy  plants  of  a  more  or  less 
permanent  character.  Here,  too,  might  be  grouped 
those  hardy  plants  of  noble  proportions.  By  using 
these  we  may  entirely  dispense  with  the  tender 
subtropical  things,  that  only  reach  the  ornamental 
stage  when  summer  is  far  advanced  and  are  often 
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cut  down  by  frost  in  the  early  autumn.  Yuccnp, 
Funkias,  Rheums,  Gunneras,  Ferulas,  Polygonums, 
Bocconias,  Arundos,  Gyneriuma,  and  Bamboos  are 
things  that  can  be  most  effectively  planted  upon 
lawns.  If  we  experience  any  difficulty  at  ail,  it  is 
in  finding  room  for  the  many  fine  hardy  things, 
that  is,  provided  we  try  to  develop  the  most  orna- 
mental aspects.  A.  H. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Ifarcissi  in  the  open  air  are  beginninfr  now  iu 
earuest.  N.  raaxinius,  N.  pallidus  prfflcox,  and  now  N. 
minor  and  N.  Bulboeodium  are  almost  in  full  bloom. 
It  is  best,  however,  to  plant  all  the  above-named  in 
sheltered  sp^ts,  as  they  are  liable  if  exposed  to  be 
touched  by  the  cold  east  winds  so  prevalent  at  this 
season, 

Galanthus  Elwesi. — We  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  Elwes'  Giant  Snowdrop  lately  in  watching 
the  size  te  which  flowers  grow  after  opening.  The 
flowers,  which  when  opening  were  not  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  common  G.  nivalis,  have  certainly  more 
than  doubled  in  size  in  a  fortnight.  This  is  unmis- 
takable, and  we  believe  it  is  confined  to  this  species  ;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  not  so  marked  in  any  of  the  others. 

Iris  reticulata  var.  eyanea  is  much  later  in 
flowering  this  year  than  the  other  varieties  of  this 
species.  It  is,  however,  a  gem  worthy  of  a  p'ace  in 
every  garden,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  easiest  to 
manage.  At  any  rate,  we  have  no  difficulty  at  all  with 
eyanea,  while  the  type  almost  baffles  us.  It  differs 
froni  I.  reticulata  chiefly  in  having  pale  sky-blue  instead 
of  violet  colouring  and  in  being  a  little  dwarfer. 

Scilla  bifolia  in  its  many  forms  is  a  much  rarer 
bulb  in  gardens  than  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  flowers  that  does  not  seem  to  mind  the  cutting 
east  winds,  they  being  as  fresh  and  bright  now  as  they 
were  ten  days  ago.  Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses  and 
even  Daffodils  and  Crocuses  have  suffered  considerably. 
The  pink  and  rose  forms,  as  well  as  the  white  one,  arc 
very  fine,  but  the  best  is  that  called  taurica,  with 
larger  ancl  deeper  blue  flowers.  All  should  be  planted 
about  the  rockery  in  quantity. 

Lithospermum  prostratum.— In  most  works 
on  gardening,  Lithospermum  prostratum  and  L.  fruti- 
eosum  are  given  as  synonym.s.  This,  however,  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  The  fact  of  one  being  a  small 
bush  or  shrub,  and  the  other  an  evergreen  with  pros- 
trate spreading  branches  ought  surely  to  keep  them 
from  being  confounded  with  each  other.  One  of  the 
finest  of  this  genus  in  my  opinion  is  L,  Gastoui.  The 
flowers,  as  large  again  as  those  of  L.  prostratum,  ai-e 
of  a  bright  purple-blue.  It  is  a  herbaceous  perennial, 
perfectly  hardy,  but  rare,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Western 
Pyrenees. — K. 

The  Siberian  Squill  from  Mount  Taurus  is  a 
very  different  plant  from  the  old  form  so  well  known  in 
the  spring  garden.  It  is  much  earUer,  at  any  rate  it 
has  proved  so  after  three  years'  cultivation,  but  the  col- 
our is  paler  and  tlie  flowers  are  fewer.  In  weak  bulbs 
the  stems  iirc  single-flowered,  hence  the  name  uniflora 
given  tn  tills  form,  but  as  the  bulbs  become  stronger 
the  number  of"  flowers  increases.  We  doubt,  however, 
its  ever  having  so  many  flowers  as  the  old  Scilla  sibi- 
rica,  and  the  pale  tints  will  be  against  its  becominc^ 
popular.  Briefly,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
form  we  already  possess. — K. 

Sweet  Peas. — I  notice  Mr.  Gumbleton  in  his 
notes  on  the  Sweet  Peas  figured  in  your  issue  of 
the  12th  inst.  says  that  only  Orange  Prince  is  at 
present  in  commerce.  Seeds,  however,  both  of 
Mrs.  Eckford  and  Dorothy  Tennant  can  (or  could 
a  short  time  back)  be  procured  direct  from  the 
raiser,  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop.  H.  M.  Stan- 
ley does  not  appear  in  his  catalogue  as  yet.  I 
never  found  any  diflnculty  in  getting  Sweet  Peas  to 
travel  well.  If  picked  when  the  lowest  flower  only 
is  open  and  packed  rather  tightly  they  will  last 
days  in  water,  even  after  a  twenty-four  hours' 
journey.— H.  W.  B.  ScHOLFlELD,  Wamieombe, 
Tiverton. 

Cerintlie  aspera. — In  Dr.  Deakin's  "Flora  of 
the  Colosseum  of  Rome  "  I  have  a  coloured  plate  of 
this  species.  It  is  there  described  as  a  very  hand- 
some plant  with  drooping  flowers  on  rather  long 
stems,  and,  if  it  is  not  flattered  in  the  plate,  I 
should  think  it  was  the  most  attractive  of  this 


pleasing  family.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  crimson 
half  way,  the  rest  and  the  mouth  yellow.  I  have 
never  but  once  known  seed  of  it  offered,  and  that 
was  in  a  Continental  catalogue.  I  sent  for  it,  but 
the  produce  I  could  not  distinguish  from  C.  major. 
1  suspect,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  true  species.  As 
the  plant  is  not  rare  in  South  Europe,  there  ought 
to  be  no  difliculty  in  obtaining  good  seed. — J.  M. 

Vanda  Cathcarti.  —  Herewith  I  send  you  a 
small  spike  of  the  above.  I  find  it  succeeds 
admirably  if  planted  in  a  basket  with  a  mix- 
ture of  Sphagnum  Moss,  potsherds,  and  some 
sharp  silver  sand.  The  position  I  afford  it  is  about 
the  centre  of  a  span-roofed  East  India  house, 
where  it  gets  a  fair  amount  of  air  and  light,  with 
an  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots  in  the  growing 
season.  It  is  subject  to  a  small  white  scale,  but  I 
find  that  by  sponging  the  leaves  with  soft  soap  and 
rain-water  it  can  be  easily  got  rid  of.  I  think 
such  a  lovely  Orchid  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 
The  flowers  are  very  useful  for  cutting,  as  they  last 
in  good  condition  a  long  time.— HERBERT  May, 
Marltree  Gardens,  CoUooney,  Ireland. 

The  Crocuses  have  been  suffering  somewhat 
from  the  cold  east  winds  so  prevalent  of  late,  but 
the  birds  have  also  been  waging  war  against  them, 
and  in  some  parts  the  grounds  are  literally  strewn 
with  torn  segments.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason, 
the  fact  remains  that  orange  yellows  and  yellows 
suffer  most,  while  purples  and  whites  are  almost 
untouched.  This  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  in  a  bed  of  mixed  Crocuses  we  have  been 
watching.  We  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  birds 
destroy  purple  and  white  varieties,  but  while 
yellows  and  oranges  are  in  season  they  confine  their 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  them.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  cure  for  this  unless  the  often  untidy 
sticks  and  cotton,  and  which  deprive  one  of  much 
of  the  pleasure  a  spring  garden  ought  to  give. 

Management  of  plants  in  cold  pits. — Un- 
doubtedly more  errors  are  made  in  the  management 
of  plants  in  cold  pits  in  early  spring  than  at 
any  other  season.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
people  who  have  preserved  their  plants  during 
winter  get  thera  much  injured  during  March.  This 
often  arises  from  a  desire  to  make  their  plants 
start  into  growth,  with  a  few  fine  days  in 
February,  by  keeping  the  pits  close  or  shutting 
them  up  with  sun-heat  in  the  afternoon,  there- 
by exciting  the  plants  and  making  them  soft 
and  tender.  All  frames,  &c.,  containing  hardy 
plants  —  Calceolarias,  autumn  Cauliflowers  and 
things  of  this  nature — should  be  kept  as  cold  as 
possible.  Some  two  years  ago  I  had  in  a  cold  pit 
a  fine  batch  of  Lilium  Harrisi  which  had  made 
several  inches  of  growth.  Unfortunately,  one  of 
the  young  men  pulled  off  the  light  on  a  cold  day 
in  March  and  injured  the  plants  past  recovery. — 
Dorset. 

Masdevallia  leontoglossa. — This  handsome 
and  curious  Masdevallia  belongs  to  the  same  section 
of  the  genus  as  M.  coriacea.  It  is,  however,  superior 
as  a  garden  plant  to  that  species  in  every  way. 
The  leaves  are  about  C  inches  long,  and  have  the 
same  leathery  consistency  that  marks  those  of 
M.  coriacea,  but  they  differ  in  having  a  deep,  dull 
purple  tinge.  The  tube  of  the  flower,  which  is 
formed  by  the  united  bases  of  the  sepals,  is  cylin- 
drical, the  free  portion  of  the  sepals  being  triangular 
and  measuring  1^  inches  in  length.  The  two  lower 
sepals,  which  are  the  largest,  are  pale  yellowish- 
green  spotted  with  black-purple  warts  ;  the  upper 
one  is  also  pale  green  with  three  purjjle  lines  run- 
ning lengthwise.  The  petals  are  small  and  striped 
with  purple  on  a  white  ground.  The  lip  is  tongue- 
shaped,  a  character  to  which  the  specific  name 
refers.  The  species  was  first  introduced  to  Europe 
by  Wagener,  who  discovered  it  in  Venezuela  and 
sent  it  to  Brussels  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
We  have  noticed  it  in  flower  in  several  gardens 
near  London  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Montbretias. — I  do  not  yet  know  how  the 
Montbretias  will  come  through  this  most  unfavour- 
able winter— they  look  sickly  enough  at  present  — 
for  the  young  growths  that  push  through  the 
ground   early   are    entirely  withered   up.     How- 


ever, I  trust  they  are  not  permanently  injured, 
and  that  the  corms  are  safe  and  will  throw  up 
strongly  later  on.  Should  they  be  crippled,  it  will 
be  a  great  loss,  for  they  are  such  lovely  and  useful 
plants,  both  for  borders  (large  strong  clumps  being 
\ery  effective)  and  for  cutting.  For  house  decora- 
tion they  are  well  adapted,  their  elegant  spikes 
making  pretty  arrangements  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  flowers.  They  have  also 
good  lasting  qualities  when  cut,  so  that,  taken 
altogether,  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  them.  The 
numerous  varieties  lately  introduced  are  very  fine 
and  vast  improvements  on  older  sorts,  but  the 
price  of  many  of  these  is  as  yet  too  high  for  many 
of  us  to  adopt  extensive  planting.  Their  culture 
is  easy.  Given  fairly  good  soil,  they  thrive  apace, 
give  little  trouble,  and  bloom  profusely.  They 
ought  to  be  grown  in  quantity  in  every  herbaceous 
border. — J.  R. 

Monochsetuni  sericeum. — This  plant  belongs 
to  the  Melastomads,  a  family  which  supplies  a  large 
number  of  most  beautiful  indoor  subjects  both  as 
regards  foliage  and  bloom.  Monoch^tum  is  a  genus 
found  in  central  and  tropical  South  America,  and 
is  but  little  known  under  cultivation.  The  species 
under  notice,  however,  and  especially  the  form 
known  as  multiflorum,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  warm  greenhouse  plants,  flowering  during  winter 
and  spring.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  not  attaining  a 
greater  height  than  6  inches,  with  oval  acuminate 
leaves  covered  with  short  soft  hairs.  The  flowers 
are  2  inches  across  and  of  a  rich  mauve,  contrast- 
ing brightly  with  which  are  the  yellow  stamens  in 
the  centre.  The  species  flowers  with  great  free- 
dom. Cuttings  should  be  taken  in  spring  and 
grown  on  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  keeping 
the  plants  near  the  glass.  This  species  was  first 
discovered  by  Schlim  on  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of 
New  Grenada.  It  was  afterwards  shown  to  be 
widely  spread,  occurring  in  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  famous  Roraima  Mountain,  in  British 
Guiana. 

Rhododendron  grande. — Both  as  regards  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage  and  the  size  of  its  flower- 
heads,  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons.  Ifs  flowers  are  densely 
packed  in  a  rounded  truss  9  inches  or  more  across  ; 
before  opening,  they  have  a  beautiful  tinge  of  rose, 
but  afterwards  become  almost  pure  white,  with 
the  exception  of  a  ring  of  purple  spots  at  the  basi 
of  the  corolla.  Each  flower  is  bell-shaped,  and 
measures  from  Ij  inches  to  3  inches  across.  The 
leaves  are  deep  green  above  and  silvery  white 
beneath.  In  allusion  to  the  last-named  character. 
Sir  J.  Hooker  named  it  R.  argenteum  ;  the  above, 
however,  is  the  correct  and  older  name.  It  is 
described  by  this  botanist  as  forming  a  tree  30  feet 
high,  having  been  found  by  him  towards  the  tops  of 
the  Sinchul  and  Tonglo  "Mountains.  The  higher 
parts  of  the  former  of  these  mountains  are  almost 
clothed  with  it,  but  on  the  Tonglo,  after  reaching 
an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet,  it  is  suddenly 
displaced  by  R.  Falconeri,  a  species  which  has 
proved  hardy  in  many  parts  of  England  as  far 
north  even  as  Leicestershire.  R.  grande  is,  how- 
ever, of  more  tender  constitution,  although  it,  too, 
may  be  grown  outside  in  specially  favoured  locali- 
ties' in  the  south  and  west.  It  is  now  flowering  in 
the  temperate  house  at  Kcw. 

Turnip  Extra  Early  Milan— At  p.  241  1  am 

taken  to  task  for  recommending  the  above  variety. 
I  may  not  have  made  my  note  at  p.  218  sufficiently 
clerr  to  Mr.  Markham.  1  did  not  intend  to  convey 
that  this  Turnip  was  the  best  for  keeping  a  long  time ; 
what  my  note  was  intended  for  was  to  point  out 
its  value  as  an  early  kind,  and  one  that  did  not 
bolt  so  soon  as  some  of  the  so-called  early  varieties. 
It  comes  to  maturity  earlier  than  Snowball,  and, 
considering  its  quick  growth,  it  remains  good 
longer  than  that  variety.  For  a  Turnip  to  succeed 
it  Snowball  is  excellent,  but  in  our  light  soil  it 
bolts  so  much  in  the  spring  that  I  grew  Early 
Milan  for  a  first  crop.  I  am  obliged  to  have  early 
vegetables,  and  a  few  days  is  an  advantage.  I 
have  never  found  it  become  bitter  or  dark  or 
watery  when  cooked.  I  do  not  allow  my  early 
Turnips  to  remain  on  the  ground  a  day  after  fhey 
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are  full-sized  ;  the  bulbs  are  cleared,  placed  in  a 
north  border,  and  covered  with  the  damp  soil,  the 
Bavour  being  thus  retained  till  the  last  is  used.  If 
the  early  Turnips  remain  on  the  ground  and  the 
weather  is  dry,  they  certainly  deteriorate.  I  fail  to 
see  why  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  gave  Early 
Milan  a  first  class  certificate  it  it  is  so  inferior.  For 
frame  work  it  is  invaluable,  but  of  course  for  first 
sowing  in  the  open  it  will  differ  on  various  soils. — 
S.  H.  ° 

Notes  from  Byde.— I  should  admit  that  Ga- 
lanthus    I'osteri    is   variable    about    the    size    of 
the  flower,  but  when  you  get  hold  of  a  good  speci- 
men, it  is  very  large  and  beautiful.     As  to  its  being 
called  a  late  Snowdrop,  in  any  sense  of  those  words 
I  am  completely  at  sea.     I   sent  to  the  professor 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name  a  blossom  at  Christ- 
mas.    Is  that  not  early  enough  for  anyone,  unless 
he  insists  on  calling  it  late  in  the  year,  and  then  we 
mean  the  same  thing,  though  we  e.xpress  ourselves 
differently?     But   speaking   of  Snowdrops,  I  may 
perhaps  just  say  that  twenty-eight  varieties  of  Mr. 
Allen's  most  beautiful  seedlings  have  lately  blos- 
somed here.     Tliey  are,  alas  !  fast  going  over,  but 
nothing  could  exceed  the  admiration  they  met  with 
when  they  were  at  their  best.     I  enclose  two  spe- 
cimens which  are  still  lingering  on,  but  they  will 
not  compare  with  what  I  could  have  sent  you  a 
fortnight    ago.     Muscari    azureum  robustuui  is  a 
very  delightful  and  new  bulb  which  I  had  last  year 
from  Herr  Max  I.eichtlin.     The  azure-blue  is  most 
captivating.     Iris  histrioides  has  been  over  some 
time.     Iris  reticulata,  I.  persica  purpurea.  I.  cau- 
casica,  I.  stylosa.  Narcissus  cyclamineus,  N.  mini- 
mus, &o.,  are  at  their  best  just  now.— H.  E.,  Ili/de. 
Angrsecum    fastuosum.— This   species    pro- 
mises to  be  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  the 
smaller  Angrascums,  and  considering  that  it  has 
amongst  others  such  rivals  as  A.  citratum  and  A. 
modestum,  this  is  saying  no  little  in  its  favour. 
Like  several  other  beautiful  Orchids  recently  ob- 
tained from  Madagascar,  it  was  discovered  liy  M. 
Leon  Humb'ot.     For  its  introduction  to  Britain  we 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Sander.  It  was  first  brought 
over  in   1881,  but  in  such  small   quantity,  that  it 
was  for  some  years  scarcely  known  in  cultivation. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  was  the  first  to  exhibit  it  in 
flower  about  eight  years  ago.     Latterly,  however, 
it   has   been   imported   in  larger  quantities.     The 
plant  is  about  'A  inches  high,  of  delightfully  com- 
pact  habit,  and  carries   a   few  stout   oval-oblong 
leaves  about   3   inches    in   length.     The   racemes, 
three  or  four  of  which  are  produced  every  season, 
are    stout    and    each  bears  three  or  four  flowers. 
These  are  each    IJ   inches   in  diameter  and  pure 
white.     The  spur  is  greenish,  very  slender,  and  'A 
inches  long.  In  describing  this  Angriecum.Eeichen- 
bach  remarked  that  it  showed  some  variation  in 
the  shape  of  the  lip.     This  character  would  appear 
also  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
for  whilst  he  gives  it  as  ivory-white,  a  plant  at 
Kew  has  them  of  snow-white  purity.     The  beauty, 
fragrance,   and   free -flowering    character   of   this 
plant  should  obtain  for  it  a  wide  appreciation.— B. 

Epidendrum  bicornutum. — Perhaps  no    Or- 
chid has  proved  more  intractable  under  cultivation 
than  this  has ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  that 
although   one   of   the    most    beautiful    of    spring 
flowering  species,  it  is  rarely  seen  well  in   flower. 
There  are  a  few  plants  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew 
which  are  probably  finer  t  han  have  been  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  for  a  long  time.     The 
average  number  of  flowers  on  a  spike   is  given  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  their"  Manual  "  as  three  to  five, 
but  on  the  Kew  plants  they  number  into  the  teens. 
Individually  the  flower  is  2  J  inches  in  diameter,  the 
oval  sepals  and  petals  being  pure  white.     The  lip  is 
smaller  than  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  and  is 
also  white,  but  with  a  few  crimson  dots  and  a  raised 
yellow   crest;  it  is   divided  into  three  lobes,  the 
centre  one  much  the  longest  and  sharply  pointed. 
The  stems  are   about   0   inches   high,  cylindrical, 
bearing  a  few  very  leathery  leaves  towards  the  top, 
whence  also  the  long  erect  scape  is  produced.     The 
species   was   first   introduced   from  the   island  of 
Trinidad   in   1835 ;  it   was   afterwards    found    by 
Schomburgk  in   British   Guiana.     In    the  former 


habitat  it  is  described  as  growing  on  rocks  so  near 
the  sea,  that  its  foliage  is  frequently  washed  by  the 
spray.  The  best  method  of  growing  this  plant  is 
to  place  it  in  the  warmest  and  moistest  position 
available— if  possible,  close  above  a  water-  tank. 
Teak  baskets  maybe  used  to  grow  it  in,  the  com- 
post consisting  o'f  pure  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  basket  should,  however,  be 
filled  with  drainage. 

Greyia  Sutherlandi.— First  raised  by  Mr. 
Moore  at  Glasnevin  in  1859  from  seeds  sent  from 
South  Africa,  this  remarkable  plant  was  not  seen 
in  bloom  in  this  country  until  1873,  when  a  plant 
flowered  at  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  Its 
proper  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  been 
a  question  of  some  uncertainty.  Harvey,  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  the  South  African  flora, 
placed  it  along  with  the  Saxifrages;  Hooker  and 
Bentham  have,  however,  removed  it  to  Sapindacea:. 
For  several  years  it  has  flowered  annually  at  Kew, 
and  a  plant  "in  the  Cactus  house  there  may  now  be 
seen  in  bloom.  Fully-developed  specimens  in  their 
natural  state  attain  almost  the  dimensions  of  small 
trees,  distinguished  by  their  light  porous  wood  and 
grey  bark.  Cultivated  plants,  how^ever,  are  better 
described  as  rather  straggling  shrubs.  The  leaves, 
which  are  3  inches  in  diameter  and  confined  to  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  are  in  shape  like  those  of  a 
Pelargonium,  but  thicker  and  harder  in  texture. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  great  numbers  (one  hun- 
dred or  more)  on  a  terminal  raceme.  There  are 
five  petals,  each  broad,  oblong  and  of  a  shining 
crimson-scarlet.  The  native  home  of  this  plant  is 
Natal,  where  it  inhabits  rocky,  exposed  mountain 
places,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  GOOD  feet.  To  induce 
it  to  flower,  it  requires  a  thorough  ripening  off  in 
autumn  and  scarcely  any  water  in  winter  (when  it 
is  destitute  of  foliage).  At  Kew  it  receives  no 
shade  at  any  season  and  grows  in  a  comparatively 
dry  and  cool  atmosphere  throughout  the  year. 


Ferns. 


CHOICE  SHIELD  FERNS. 

(POLYSTICHUMS.) 

The  plants  comprised  in  this  genus  are  of  a 
robust  and  hardy  constitution.  Many  of  them 
make  handsome  specimens  when  grown  in  sniall 
pots  for  table  decoration,  and  also  for  decoration 
in  the  stove  ;  others  are  useful  for  a  cool  fernery, 
whilst  others  tlirive  in  tlie  open-air  rockwork. 
Tliere  are  many  Ixild-growing  handsome  plants 
amongst  them.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
species  or  variety  that  is  at  all  delicate.  Tlieir 
fronds  are  firm  and  stand  well  when  cut.  In  pre- 
paring the  fronds  ti  .r  tlie  vases,  the  cut  should 
be  made  in  a  lung  slanting  direction,  as  in  this 
way  they  can  absorl)  more  water  than  if  cut 
straight  across.  Ample  drainage  must  be  pro- 
vided, for  these  Ferns  take  up  a  lot  of  water 
during  the  growing  season,  and  even  in  winter 
they  should  not  be  dried  oil'.  They  should  be 
planted  in  about  an  ecpial  mixture  of  peat,  loam, 
and  sharp  sand. 

P.  AMTLISSIMUM  is  a  bold,  handsome  stove 
species  with  fronds  some  2  feet  or  30  inches  in 
length  ;  the  stems  are  all  straw-coloured,  and  the 
finely-cut  fronds  are  dark  green. 

P.  AMABILB  is  a  widely  distributed  and  a  beau- 
tiful plant,  with  large  bipinnate  fronds  which  are 
1  foot  or  18  inches  high,  and  from  (i  inches  to  10 
inches  broad.  This  plant  comes  from  various 
parts  of  India  and  the  Indian  Islands. 

P.  ACKOSTICHOIDES  is  a  beautiful  species  for  the 
hardy  fernery,  producing  fronds  from  1  foot  to  2 
feet  or  more  in  length. 

P.  AUKiCULATUM  is  a  somewhat  similar  plant, 
having  a  scaly  rachis  and  very  long  pinna:, 
which  are  eared  at  the  base  and  toothed  on  the 
edges. 

P.  CAPENSE  is  a  widely  spread  plant.  This  is  a 
bold,  handsome  grower  with  fronds  from  2  feet  to 
'  G  feet  or  more  long,  beautifully  arched,  and  deep 


green  in  colour.  The  creeping  rhizome  is  large  and 
densely  scaly;  it  makes  a  splendid  specimen  in  fhe 
stove  or  temperate  fernery. 

P.  cosCAVUM  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  forms 
one  of  the  handsomest  specimens  in  the  open-air 
rockwork.  It  used  to  be  grown  in  our  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Lastrea  Standishi,  the  i .resent 
name  having  been  given  it  by  fhe  late  Mr.  Moore, 
of  Chelsea. 

P.  coEllFOUfM  is  a  very  handsome  and  beauti- 
ful plant,  having  an  erect  caudex  and  fine  leafy 
fronds,  which  maintain  their  beauty  for  a  very  long 
time. 

P.  DEUTICULATTJM  is  one  of  the  handsomest  ot 
the  genus.  It  comes  from  Jamaica,  and  therefore 
requires  stove  heat. 

P.  FLEXUM  is  a  somewhat  smaller  growing  plant 
than  P.  capcnse,  and  its  fronds  are  more  finely  cut ; 
the  rachis  and  underside  are  clothed  with  down  ; 
the  colour  is  deep  green  ;  it  thrives  well  in  the 
cool  house,  and  comes  from  Juan  Fernandez. 

P.  FALCiNELLUM  IS  a  pretty  pinnate  species 
which  thrives  in  the  cool  fernery,  as  it  comes  from 
fhe  island  of  Madeira.  The  fronds  are  each  about 
18  inches  in  length.  It  forms  a  beautiful  object  in 
the  cool  fernery. 

P.  MUCEONATUM  is  a  beautiful  species  not  much 
seen  in  cultivation  ;  its  fronds  extend  from  1  foot 
to  upwards  of  2  feet  in  length. 

P.  LEPIDOCAULON  has  always  been  rare  in  culti- 
vation ;  it  comes  from  Japan,  and  was,  I  think,  sent 
home  in  the  first  place  by  Mr.  Hoey  in  18f;2.  It 
makes  an  excellent  plant  for  a  Fern  case ;  the  fronds 
grow  to  some  18  inches  in  length.  The  frond  roots 
from  the  point,  so  that  soon  quite  a  colony  springs 
up.  ,   . 

P.  KHTZOPHYLLUM  makes  fronds  some  b  inches 
long.  It  comes  from  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  and  re- 
quires a  stove  temperature. 

P.  TRl.\.NGtJLAKE  is  a  handsome  Fern  which  I  in- 
troduced to  cultivation  nearly  forty  years  ago.  It 
is  a  lovely  \  arietv  for  a  Wardian  case,  making  erect 
pinnate  fronds  each  1  foot  or  15  inches  long.  The 
variety  laxum  has  the  pinna?  divided. 

P.  VBSUSTUM,  from  New  Zealand,  is  a  singularly 
beautiful  plant,  having  fronds  upwards  of  18  inches 
long  and  about  4  inches  broad.  This  plant  thrives 
well  in  a  cool  house. 

Wm.  Hugh  Govvek. 


Hemidictyum  marginatum  (/.  Hon-e,  Leeds). 
—This,  as  I  understand  the  genus,  is  the  only 
species.  It  is  a  distinct  and  handsome  Fern. 
Your  vilant  is  no  doubt  sufllering  from  rather  too 
low  a  temperature,  but  as  the  days  lengthen  and 
<ret  warmer  it  will  improve.  It  should  now  be  re- 
potted and  the  roots  not  damaged  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessarv.  using  for  soil  the  greater 
part  loam  mixed  with  a  little  peat  and  shaip  sand. 
It  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  tlie 
summer  ;  therefore  the  pots  should  be  well  drained. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Odontosoria  aculeata  {FiUces).—\  w-ell  re- 
member the  plant  which  "Filices"  speaks  of  being 
shown  at  Liverpool.  Those  were  the  days  when 
Ferns  received  as  much  attention  as  do  the  best 
Orchid  collections  now-a-days.  At  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Gardens,  too,  there  was  a  large  plant  ot  O 
aculeata  which  Mr.  Tyerman,  the  curator,  had 
trained  up  the  glass,  its  fronds  being  used  as  a  shade 
for  smaller  plants.  The  species  is  not  lost,  how- 
ever since  I  observe  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Messrs.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale ;  also  in  Messrs.  Wilhams 

and  Veitch-s  lists.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  Another  similar  plant  called 
Davallia  (Odontosoria)  fumarioides,  with  the  same 
prickly  stems  and  with  the  segments  of  the  fronds 
more  finely  divided,  has  never,  I  believe,  been  in- 
troduced to  cultivation,  but  surely  it  would  be  a 
o-reat  acquisition.  There  are  several  of  these 
bdontosorias  which  deserve  the  attention  of  Fern 
lovers.- W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTE.— FERNS. 

Didymoehlsena    lunulata    (C.    -^^•)- —  ™s 
Fern  loves  the   shade,  and  it  also  liUes  au  abundant 
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supply  of  water.  The  pinnules  are  set  in  a_  little 
sioket,  and  if  the  plant  becomes  dry  they  will  fall 
a^ay,  leaWus;  bare  stems.  It  should  be  pitted  in  peat 
ind  fibrous  loam  made  sandy,  and  the  pots  must  be 
well  drained.— W.  H.  G. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Annual  Meetings. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  which  was 
largely  attended,  was  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel  on 
Tuesday  last,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  occupying  the 
chair.  After  the  secretary  had  read  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  annual  meeting,  the  report  for  the 
past  year  was  submitted  and  contained  the  follow 
ing  principal  items  of  interest :  The  membership 
for  the  year  numbered  G5G,  and  the  afSliated  so 
cieties  (incUisi%'e  of  colonial  ones)  87.  The  society 
had  good  ground  for  congratulating  itself  on  the 
work  of  the  year  1891,  for  the  excellence  of  the 
es;hibitions  had  been  fully  maintained  ;  there  had 
bsen  no  sign  of  a  decrease  of  public  interest  in  the 
Chrysanthemum,  as  had  been  predicted  during  the 
centenary  year,  when  it  will  be  remembered  a 
special  effort  was  made  by  the  society.  The  com 
petition  for  the  society's  challenge  trophy  had  once 
more  proved  to  be  a  spirited  one,  and  in  the  pre 
sent  year  the  committee  proposed  to  hold  an 
October  show  in  lieu  of  the  one  held  last  season  in 
December,  which  was  merely  an  experiment.  The 
conference  on  sports,  held  at  the  society's  No 
vember  exhibition,  had  proved  of  considerable 
interest,  and  the  papers  read  on  that  occasion  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Henslow  and  Mr.  Norman  Davis  will 
be  printed  in  extenso  in  the  society's  new  schedule 
for  the  current  year.  It  is  thought  that  this  addi 
tion  will  materially  increase  the  interest  of  the 
schedule  in  the  eyes  of  members  and  others  into 
whose  hands  it  may  come.  On  the  question  of  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  show-boards  for  Japanese 
blooms,  the  committee  have  resolved  to  have  a 
gathering  of  growers  and  others  interested  to  con 
sider  the  advisability  of  a  change,  if  any.  This 
will  be  held  in  November  next  during  the  time  of 
the  show. 

The  financial  statement  was  then  submitted, 
showing  a  total  revenue  from  all  sources  of  £815 
15s.  od.,  with  a  present  balance  of  about  £8  in  the 
b.ank.  Some  changes  were  made  in  the  executive, 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  being  elected  the  presi- 
dent in  place  of  Lord  Brooke.  The  following 
addition  to  the  list  of  vice-presidents  was  also 
made:  Sir  J.  Llewellyn,  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Mr. 
S.  Barlow  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams — the  treasurer, 
chairman,  vice-chairman,  secretary  and  foreign 
corresponding  secretary  being  all  re-elected. 

In  accordance  with  the  rule,  one-third  of  the 
general  committee  retire  annually,  but  are  eligible 
for  re-election.  The  number  of  new  candidates 
was  unusually  large,  and  the  competition  for  places 
on  this  committee  is  yearly  becoming  more  severe. 
The  gentlemen  who  were  successful  on  this  occa- 
sion were  Messrs.  W.  H.  Fowler,  Brooks,  Arthur 
Veitch,  Rowbotham,  Turke,  G.  S.  Adison,  T.  Bevan, 
J.  P.  Kendall,  Langdon,  R.  Owen,  H.  Shoesmith  and 
A.  Taylor.  An  alteration  in  the  rules  was  made 
to  the  effect  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  society 
should  be  held  in  the  month  of  November  during 
the  time  of  the  show  to  give  country  members  and 
others  an  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  any 
views  they  might  have  concerning  the  government 
of  tJ'<:  society  and  other  matters. 

It  was  announced  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Holmes  Memorial  Fund  had  voted  10  guineas  to- 
wards the  two  cups  offered  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Mr.  N.  Davis  and  partly  defrayed  by 
private  subscription.  They  are  to  be  called  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  'William  Holmes 
Memorial  challenge  cups,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
offered  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  incurved  blooms, 
with  a  money  prize  of  £10,  as  the  first  prize,  £7 
in  cash  for  the  second  prize,  and  £5  for  the  third. 
The  other  cup  will  go  with  similar  money  prizes  to 


the  class  for  forty-eight  cut  blooms  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums. 

New  members  were  elected,  and  the  Cirencester 
and  Cumberland  Chrysanthemum  Societies  received 
in  affiliation. 

Mr.  Harman  Payne  reid  an  interesting  letter 
from  a  New  Zealand  grower  who  had  raised  some 
seedlings  which  had  been  pronounced  very  distinct 
by  specialists  in  that  colony.  The  grower  was 
desirous  of  submitting  these  flowers  to  the  N.C.S., 
and  offered  to  have  them  frozen  in  a  block  of  ice 
at  the  meat-freezing  company  in  Wellington,  and 
then  shipped  in  that  condition  to  England.  The 
experiment  is  an  extremely  novel  one,  and  Mr. 
Payne  was  instructed  to  reply  to  the  application 
that  a  special  meeting  would  be  called  to  consider 
the  flowers  immediately  on  their  arrival  here. 

It  was  stated  by  the  chairman  that  the  Holmes 
Memorial  Fund  was  now  closed  and  the  balance 
invested  in  trustees'  names  in  the  bank. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  March  14  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Robert  Street,  Adelphi  Terrace, 
Strand,  W.C,  Mr.  Robert  Cannell  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  members  present,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Arthur  Veitch  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram 
(Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution).  The 
benefit  members  mustered  in  stronger  force 
than  at  any  previous  annual  meeting,  and  a  keen 
interest  was  evinced  by  them  in  the  business  of 
the  evening.  The  rejjort  of  the  committee,  as 
presented  to  the  meeting,  is  without  doubt  the 
most  satisfactory  one  yet  issued,  showing  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  all  the  branches  of  the  society. 
There  is  an  increase  of  73  benefit  members  for  the 
year,  with  3  honorary,  making  respectively  413  of 
the  former  and  50  of  the  latter.  The  amount  paid 
in  sickness  during  the  same  pieriod  has  been  heavier 
than  in  any  previous  year,  exceeding  that  of  1890 
by  £.55  3s.  4d.,  the  gross  amount  being  £119  10s.  Gd. 
The  grants  to  widows  of  deceased  members  and  to 
a  member  who  liad  met  with  an  accident  whilst 
faithfully  discharging  his  duties  where  he  was 
head  gardener,  being  compelled  by  his  employer  to 
relinquish  his  situation  in  consequence  thereof, 
amounted  to  £30,  this  sum  coming  from  the 
Benevolent  Fund.  The  society  regrets  having  lost 
during  the  past  year  three  of  its  members  by  death. 
The  amounts  standing  to  their  credit  in  the  ledger 
(£G5  19s.  9d.)  have  been  paid  to  their  nominees.  The 
largest  sum  paid  in  one  case  was  within  a  few 
shillings  of  £10,  thus  bringing  out  very  prominently 
one  of  the  most  favourable  aspects  of  this  society 
as  compared  with  all  other  benefit  societies.  The 
amount  now  in  hand  towards  the  convalescent 
fund  is  £41  lis. ;  this  fund  is  purely  voluntary,  but 
its  benefits  are  for  all.  With  the  continued  and 
marked  increase  of  the  past  year,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that  the  advance  in  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment is  only  £4  Os.  5^d.,  this  amount  even  including 
some  exceptional  charges. 

The  society  also  mourns  the  loss  of  three  honorary 
members  by  death,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  G.  Cavendish, 
was  to  have  presided  at  the  annual  dinner  in 
October  last,  another  being  Mr.  R.  Cutler,  who  took 
the  chair  at  the  dinner  in  October,  1890  ;  the  third 
being  Mr.  C.  M.  Major,  of  Croydon— all  of  whom 
took  a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  last 
annual  dinner  was  presided  over  with  conspicuous 
success  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  who  most  gener- 
ously came  forward  at  the  last  moment  in  the 
imavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Dickson,  J.P., 
of  Chester.  The  trustees  have  in  the  interest  of 
the  society  very  judiciously  transferred  theamourt 
of  money  invested  in  2j  per  cent,  consols  to  3  per 
cent.  Manchester  Corporation  Stock,  to  which  has 
also  been  added  £700,  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  treasurer  has  invested  during  the  year.  The 
moneys  now  invested  are  as  follows,  viz.,  Notting- 
ham Corporation  3  per  cent,  stock,  £5500,  and 
Manchester  Corporation  3  per  cent,  stock,  £1200, 
making  a  total  of  £G700,  being  an  increase  of  £700 
upon  the  year's  working.     The  society  gave  a  most 


cordial  welcome  and  were  glad  to  see  at  this  meet- 
ing three  of  its  oldest  members,  viz.,  Mr.  Nathan 
Cole,  Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler  and  Mr.  James  George. 
These  gentlemen  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
formation  of  the  society  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  back,  being  likewise  those  three  who  signed 
the  rules  as  certified  by  John  Tidd  Pratt,  the  then 
well-known  registrar  of  friendly  societies  in  Eng- 
land on  August  3,  18G6.  These  members  continue 
upon  the  executive  of  the  society,  and  evince  the 
liveliest  interest  in  its  welfare.  Neither  of  them 
has  during  that  time  drawn  upon  the  funds  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  in  sickness.  Although 
there  was  a  heavy  draw  upon  the  sick  fund  during 
the  epidemic  of  influenza  recently  experienced,  the 
committee  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  record  that  no 
death  has  arisen  that  is  directly  or  indirectly  at- 
tributable to  that  malady.  This,  considering  the 
many  fatal  cases,  is  a  source  of  thankfulness,  and 
speaks  well  for  the  healthy  avocation  of  the  gar- 
dener as  compared  with  the  majority  of  professions 
The  election  of  the  committee  is  done  by  show 
of  hands.  The  four  retiring  members  were  re- 
elected, two  other  vacancies  also  being  filled  up. 
The  secretary  was  re-elected  for  the  current  year 
and  thanked  for  his  services.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
also  passed  to  the  trustees,  the  auditors  (Messrs. 
Dixon  and  Cuerel),  the  committee,  the  treasurer, 
and  to  the  press  for  their  invaluable  assistance  so 
willingly  accorded  at  all  times.  The  marked  ad- 
vance in  this  society  is  being  appreciably  felt  by 
the  further  increase  in  its  benefit  members,  several 
joining  at  each  successive  monthly  meeting.  Con- 
sidering the  advantages  offered  are  so  exception- 
ably  favourable  to  the  gardener,  the  society  being, 
as  certified  by  a  professional  actuary  in  1890 
after  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  entire  affairs,  upon  a 
sounder  basis  than  the  well-known  societies  who 
admit  to  their  membership  persons  from  \-aried 
professions,  it  is  remarkable  that  gardeners  do  not 
embrace  its  oft'ers  to  an  even  larger  degree.  The 
United  has  now  gained  the  confidence  of  those 
whom  it  was  formed  to  benefit.  Let  others, 
therefore,  who  have  not  joined  do  so  without 
delay. 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society. —  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street.  Victoria  Street,  AVest- 
minster,  will  be  on  Tuesday.  March  22.  Besides 
the  floral,  fruit,  and  Orchid  committees,  the  Nar- 
cissus committee  will  also  meet  for  the  first  time 
this  year  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  on  Nar- 
cissi and  Daffodils,  of  which  there  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  a  fine  display,  in  addition  to  other  spring 
bulbs.  At  3  o'clock  Mr.  C.  Ross  will  deliver  a  paper 
on  the  "  Cultivation  of  Melons." 


Wanted,  a  climbing  plant. — Will  any  reader 
of  The  Garden  inform  me  if  thei'e  is  a  wall  climber 
growing  and  clinging  in  the  manner  of  Ampelopsia 
Veitchi,  but  evergreen  and  not  an  Ivy  ? — Elmcote. 

Bullfinches  and  buds. — I  shot  last  week 
a  male  bullfinch.  Noticing  him  exceedingly  busy, 
my  curiosity  was  awakened  as  to  the  extent 
of  damage  one  bird  of  this  family  may  commit  in  a 
short  time.  The  one  in  question  was  opened,  and  in 
his  crop  were  found  seventy  complete  buds.  Ihis,  I 
think,  proves  that  bulltinches  are  about  the  worst 
enemy  that  Damsons,  Plums,  Medlars,  Siberian  Crab, 
not  forgetting  the  double  and  single  Hawthorns,  and 
Almonds  can  have. — E.  M. 

Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert. — I  quite  agree 
with  all  that  "I."  (p.  209)  says  in  favour  of  this  Apple. 
Even  on  quite  young  trees  planted  early  in  November, 
1890,  there  was  a  full  crop  of  fruit  last  year.  This 
swelled  to  a  good  size  and  kept  fresh  and  plump  until 
a  short  time  since.  In  spite  of  their  cropping  so  freely 
these  trees  are  literally  smothered  with  flower-buds 
again.  So  highly  is  this  Apple  regarded,  that  I  planted 
100  maiden  trees  of  it  this  last  November,  hoping  in 
time  to  thoroughly  test  it  in  everyway  against  many 
other  good  kinds  in  a  strong  retentive  soil. — P. 


Ifames  of  plants. — FuZcaii .— Calanthe  Reguieri. 

T.   C.   S.— 1,  Begonia;  send  better  specimen;  2, 

Cyprip?dium  barbatum ;  3,  Cymbidium  Lowianum. 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 


FOREST  LANDS  AROUND  LONDON. 

The  wooded  aspect  of  the  counties  adjacent  to 
London  lias  undergone  a  vast  change  during  the 
last  half  century  or  less.  Formerly  a  great  por- 
tion of  Kent  and  the  neighbouring  counties  was 
covered  with  vast  forests  of  Oak,  but  the  erec- 
tion of  dwelling-houses,  the  cultivation  of  Hops, 
Strawberries,  and  other  fruit,  as  also  market 
produce  generally,  have  had  a  most  baneful  effect 
in  robbing  the  country  of  its  vast  primeval 
forests.  True  enough,  here  and  there  patches 
of  these  giant  Oaks  may  still  be  found,  but  the 
never-ceasing  onslaught  to  make  room  for 
dwelling  and  other  houses  is  .slowly,  but  surely 
changing  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  and 
lessening  day  by  day  the  forest  giants  for  which 
Southern  England  was  once  so  remarkable.  As 
it  is  now,  a  plot  of  ground,  say  from  an  acre  to 
perhaps  five  acres  in  extent,  and  probably,  as 
the  case  may  be,  not  one-tonth  either  of  these 
extents,  is  purchased  at  the  tempting  bait  of 
from  £800  to  fully  £1000  per  acre  for  building 
purposes.  When  a  large  extent  of  ground  can 
be  procured,  a  few  iif  the  best  trees  may  bo  left 
alone,  but  not  so  with  that  of  the  ordinary  city 
men  who  only  want  perhaps  100  square  yards  of 
building  laud,  and  whose  care  for  these  native 
trees  is  small  indeed. 

In  nine  out  of  every  ten  cases  the  trees,  big 
and  small,  are  grubbed  out  by  the  roots  pre- 
vious to  building  being  set  about,  and  when 
this  latter  is  completed  a  few  inferior  shrubs 
take  the  place  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  so 
the  fine  Oaks  and  Beeches  that  were  once  the 
pride  of  our  land  are  consigned  to  oblivion. 
This  is  no  overdrawn  picture  of  how  the  Kentish 
forests  are  being  one  by  one  destroyed,  and 
nearly  every  week  cases  of  this  kind  come  under 
my  own  notice. 

Rebukes  are  hurled  right  and  left  at  our 
wealthy  landed  proprietors.who  dare  to  buyinand 
so  save  from  destruction  some  of  the  finest  spots 
around  the  great  metropolis.  Acres  and  acres 
of  forest  land  have  been  grubbed  over  and 
planted  with  copse  wood  mainly  for  the  supply 
of  hop  poles  in  Kent  and  a  few  of  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  while  for  Strawberry  culture  the 
extent  has  not  been  much  less.  Less  than  fifty 
years  ago  £20  per  acre  was  no  uncommon  price 
for  coppice  wood,  but  those  were  the  days  when 
Hop  growers  made  rapid  fortunes,  and  when 
they  had  not  to  contend  with  blight  and  other 
evils  that  have  so  infested  the  crop  of  late  years. 
Now-a-days  coppice  wood  at  the  modest  price 
of  £.5  per  acre  is  not  good  enough,  and  the  coppice 
woods  in  their  turn  are  being  grubbed  up,  with 
the  Hops  as  well,  and  the  ground  replanted  with 
Raspberrie.s,  Strawberries,  or  perhaps  vegetables 
for  the  feeding  of  London. 

It  is  a  matter  for  which  Londoners  cannot 
be  too  thankful  that  certain  noble  lords  have 
timely  stepped  in  and  saved  from  threatened 
destruction  some  of  our  finest  and  most-prized 
of  Kentish  forests  and  open  lands  by  buyin" 
these  up  as  they  became  vacant.  Did  they  nott 
the  thousands  of  business-men,  whose  days  are 
spent  in  town  and  who  wisely  buy  a  small  plot 
of  ground  and  house  in  the  suburbs  where 
they  may  enjoy  their  after-business  hours, 
would  not  leave  an  unoccupied  spot  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Everyone  may  not  know  that  within  twelve 
miles  of  London  Bridge  there  are  spots  as  full 
of  Nature's  beauty  as  any  in  the  far-famed 
Lake  district  or  amongst  the  wild  Welsh  or 
Scottish  mountains,  and  where  one  may  enjoy 


himself  without  a  thought  of  the  noise  and 
turmoil  he  has  left  behind. 

Primroses  and  wild  Lily  of  the  Valley,  with 
heathy  downs  and  gorsy  bauks,  have  not  yet  all 
jjassed  away  ;  while  the  gaudy  kingfisher  and 
purple  heron  are  still  to  be  found  in  all  their 
native  grandeur  in  our  lakes  and  streams.  Such, 
I  feel  sure,  wouhl  not  be  the  case  if  some  far- 
seeing  men  had  not  stepped  in  and  saved 
the  native  haunts  of  these  from  complete  de- 
struction. To  cine  with  a  love  for  the  field  and 
the  woodland,  it  is  ofttimes  hard  to  look  on  and 
see  a  pretty  valley  stripped  of  its  giant  trees  and 
natural  vegetation,  its  streams  diverted  and 
utilised,  and  its  whole  appearance  changed 
almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Times,  it  may  truly  be  said,  have  changed 
much  in  and  around  London,  and  the  changes 
are  not  by  any  means  at  a  cessation  point  now, 
for  every  day  sees  some  woodland  of  old  giving 
place  to  bricks  and  mortar.  A.  D.  W. 


PLANTING  AROUND  LAKES. 
Massing  is  the  most  suitable  kind  of  planting  in 
the  vicinity  of  water,  rigid,  weeping  and  feathery 
trees  and  shrubs  being  especially  desirable.  Tlie 
planting  must  be  so  disposed  that  a  too  large 
expanse  of  water  is  nowhere  seen.  Islands  should 
be  sufficiently  near  the  margin  to  join  their 
shadows  with  those  of  the  plants  on  the  banks. 
Many  very  beautiful  pictures  may  thus  be  formed. 
Another  advantage  of  proper  planting  is  to  give 
the  appearance  of  unUmited  extent,  the  water 
losing  itself,  as  it  were,  in  the  distance.  In  the  more 
secluded  portions  of  the  lake,  shrubs  may  be  densely 
planted  in  the  foreground  and  be  backed  up  by  large 
deciduous  trees.  Here  and  there  noble  trees  should 
be  planted  singly  soniewhat  away  from  the  margin, 
with  broad  sweeps  of  Grass  sloping  gently  towards 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  Aquatic  plants  also  will  add 
beauty  to  the  scene  if  planted  in  the  right  positions, 
that  is,  in  the  shallow  vifaters  at  the  margins  of  in- 
lets. Ferns  and  alpines  may  be  planted  on  rock- 
work  or  rootwork  formed  on  islands,  or  the  project- 
ing portions  of  the  margin  ;  clumps  of  Yuccas, 
Pampas  Grass,  and  similar  subjects  may  occupy 
sheltered  positions  formed  by  the  hollowing  out 
of  plantations.  No  large  growing  trees  should 
be  planted  on  or  near  the  bank  head,  as  in  all 
probability  during  boisterous  weather  they  would 
disturb  the  foundations  and  cause  leakiige.  All 
planting  at  the  back  of  the  bank  should  be 
at  a  safe  distance  from  its  base.  The  reflections 
of  the  sky  on  the  water  being  of  great  importance, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  sky-line  may  in  some 
parts  be  perfectly  free.  This  should  especially  be 
the  case  where  the  line  of  sight  is  not  obstructed 
by  distant  objects  ;  overflows,  fformal  structures, 
and  all  objectionable  features  should  be  carefully 
hidden  in  the  course  of  arranging  the  planting. 
Deciduous  trees  have  a  pleasing  eiiect  near  water, 
owing  to  the  well-defined  shadows  which  they  pro- 
duce. In  many  cases  where  it  may  be  desirable 
to  construct  rustic  bridges,  summer-houses,  &c., 
they  should  be  freely  draped  with  Clematises,  Vir- 
ginian Creepers,  Ivy,  and  plants  of  similar  charac- 
ter. A  wild  garden  or  wilderness  is  a  most  desir- 
able adjunct  to  lakes  where  the  space  is  unlimited, 
and  here  may  be  planted  all  the  taller  varieties  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Lilies  being  especially  eflcective 
in  such  positions.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
lakes  .should  be  comparativelydry  and  accessible  in 
,ill  weathers.  Paths  of  a  circuitous  character, 
losing  themselves-  behind  plantations,  and  again 
appearing  in  full  view  of  broad  expanses  of  water, 
ornamental  nooks,  &c.,  sometimes  passing  below 
the  level  of  the  water,  at  others  rising  over  pro- 
minences considerably  above  it,  should  be  formed 
round  the  margins.  If  this  is  judiciously  carried 
out,  extremely  effective  views  will  be  the  result. 
These  elevations  and  hollows  will  afford  positions 
for  seats,  rests,  &c.  No  trees  or  shrubs  should  in- 
tervene between  the  mansion  and  the  lake,  except 
such  as  can  be  effectively  combined  with  the  plant- 
ing,   The  water  supply  may  be  made  ornamental 


by  a  series  of  falls  over  rockwork.  These,  if  skil- 
fully constructed,  are  a  feature  in  themselves,  espe- 
cially when  seen  from  elevated  positions  or  through 
glades.  Different  sites  will  undoubtedly  require 
varied  treatment,  but  many  of  the  above  sugges- 
tions may  be  made  available  in  the  majority  of 
cases. 

The  Lime  tree  occasionally  suffers  much  from 
the  ravages  of  insects,  of  which  a  species  of  Coccus 
is  one  of  the  worst ;  it  often  covers  the  branches  in 
thousands,  and  destroys  the  finest  and  strongest 
trees.  A  species  of  hawk  moth  may  also  be  ob- 
served early  in  the  summer  mornings,  or  late  in  the 
evenings,  flitting  about  Lime  trees,  and  thrusting 
its  proboscis  into  the  flowers ;  it  lays  its  eggs  in 
July  upon  the  upper  leaves,  the  young  caterpillars 
appearing  in  fourteen  days  afterwards,  and  feeding 
upon  the  leaves  during  summer  and  winter.  It 
passes  the  winter  in  a  bole  in  the  earth  and  appears 
in  the  following  May  as  a  perfect  moth. — M. 

Lombardy  Poplars  are  often  employed  ex- 
tensively in  small  gardens,  owing  to  their  occupy- 
ing but  little  space  in  comparison  with  other  trees, 
but  when  they  become  8  feet  or  10  feet  high,  they 
are  apt  to  become  bare  at  the  bottom  and  leafy  at 
the  top.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  height  of  each  intermediate  tree 
to  about  6  feet,  giving  each  cut  specimen  a  good 
surface  dressing  at  the  same  time.  The  pollarded 
trees  soon  become  furnished  below,  while  the  un- 
pollarded  ones  fill  up  above.  After  the  specimens 
that  were  cut  down  begin  to  grow  freely,  those  un- 
cut may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Sowing  Conifer  seed.— Seed  of  the  Scotch  Fir 
and  other  Conifers  may  now  be  sown  on  weU- 
prepared  soil  in  beds  i  feet  or  5  feet  wide  in  open 
quarters.  The  more  tender  kinds,  of  which  one 
only  has  small  portions  of  seed,  I  have  always 
sown  on  nicely  prepared  borders  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions. Very  small  portions  of  seed  of  such  as  are 
considered  difficult  to  raise  I  always  sow  in  boxes 
or  in  pans,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame. 
Very  rare  varieties  I  always  sow  in  pots.  Com- 
mon and  abundant  kinds  1  sow  in  beds,  covering 
the  seed,  according  to  its  size,  from  halt  an  inch 
to  1  inch  in  depth  with  open  sandy  soil.  The  seed 
in  pots,  pans,  and  boxes  1  cover  with  charcoal- 
dust  intermixed  with  the  soil,  using  it  also  on  the 
border  and  beds. — J.  B. 

The  Redwood  (Sequoia  sempervirens),  as  the 
name  indicates,  is  of  a  dark  reddish  colour.  It  is 
soft,  coarse  grained,  and  very  brittle.  The  grain 
usually  runs  very  straight,  and  the  wood  splits 
readily,  it  being  'no  difticult  matter  to  split  up  a 
board  1  inch  thick,  8  inches  to  10  inches  wide, 
and  10  feet  to  15  feet  long.  When  dry  it  is  much 
lighter  than  Pine,  but  of  the  logs  cut  from  a 
newly  fallen  tree  the  butt  log,  thrown  into  water, 
will  often  go  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone,  while  the 
top  lops  will  float  like  cork.  The  bark  is  very 
thick,  soft,  and  fibrous. in  character,  and  contains 
no  resin  or  pitch  ;  hence  fires  that  frequently  run 
through  the  underbush  of  Redwood  forests  have  no 
effect  on  the  standing  timber. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— This  jom-nal  is  pvb- 
lished  ill  ninth/  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  thu  Jorm  the 
coloured  plates  'are  best  preserved,  and  it  u  vast  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.;posl  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  forty  vols, 
price,  cloth,  £20  Ss. 

•'Gardening    Illustrated"   Monthly    Parts.  -  M>> 

iovrnal  is  pvhlMcd  in  neatly  hound  Monthly  Parts,  m  rhirh 
form  it  in  iao.it  suitable  for  nhrmce  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.;j"is^'Vt-(',  Stf. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— 3*"  journal  is 

published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  Khichform  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  itsue  of  (he  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5d.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Hardy  F\owers."— Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  icith  directw  lis 
for   their    arranciemenl,    culture,    <tc.     Fourth  and    Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  ii92.-Contaiiu  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  November  10  last.  The  lists  of  Gardens  and  Country 
Seats  (containing  over  OOOO;  have  been  very  carcfvllu  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  compleU  evsrput- 
ished.    Friet  ]».;  6y  jiosl,  Is.  id. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
Tub  Art  itself  is  Nature."— Mai:c«iJea)-e. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


CANKER  IN  MELONS. 

Before  entering  upon  the  causes  which  lead 
up  to  canker  and  gangrene,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  define  what  they  are,  as  I  am  of  opinion 
that  they  are  quite  diflerent,  although  they 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  same  causes. 
Canker  is  a  corky-looking  substance  which 
surrounds  the  stem  just  where  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  soil  beneath  the  seed  leaves  or,  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  cotyledon.  Gangrene  ap- 
pears higher  up  the  vine,  and  may  occur  at 
any  part  of  the  plant.  This  is  more  slimy  in 
appearance  and  also  touch.  Pieces  of  the  plant 
will  suddenly  collapse  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner. Some  varieties,  on  account  of  their  weak 
constitution,  appear  to  be  more  susceptible  to 
these  diseases  than  others.  Over-rich  and  loose 
soil,  also  keeping  the  structures  too  hot  and 
close,  tend  to  the  evil.  Sometimes  the  struc- 
tures themselves  are  not  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, being  very  low,  deep  and  dark,  and  also 
often  badly  heated.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  Melons  may  be  kept  too  hot,  close 
and  moist  in  the  most  exposed  and  best  regu- 
lated structures,  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is 
plainly  evident  that  in  those  not  so  favourably 
situated  these  conditions  may  easily  be  carried 
to  excess.  In  fact,  the  lower  and  less  exposed 
to  direct  light  the  structures  are  the  less  need 
there  is  to  keep  them  hot,  close,  and  over- 
moist.  Treatment  which  might  produce  good 
Cucumbers  would  not  answer  for  Melons,  al- 
though good  Cucumbers  might  be  produced  in 
the  same  structure  as  the  Melons  if  treated 
similarly  to  the  latter. 

As  regards  the  necessity  or  otlierwise  of 
syringing  Melons,  I  hold  opinions  vastly  diffe- 
rent to  the  majority  of  writers  on  Melon  cul- 
ture. Rarely  do  I  ever  read  an  article  on  their 
culture  in  which  the  writers  do  not  recommend 
that  the  foliage  be  well  syringed  at  least  once  a 
day  and  very  often  twice,  i.e.,  morning  and 
evening.  The  reason  generally  given  is  to 
keep  down  red  spider  and  also  to  encourage  the 
fruit  to  swell  more  readily.  In  taking  our  guide 
for  the  cultivation  of  fruits  under  glass,  we  take 
lessons  from  Nature,  or  as  near  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  safety,  on  account  of  the  changed 
circumstances.  This  being  so,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  those  countries  where  the  Melon  may 
be  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  very  little  water 
falls  naturally  over  the  foliage,  moisture  at  the 
roots  beiog  regulated  by  irrigation,  but  bright 
sun  there  is  in  abundance.  I  hold  that  the 
syringing  as  now  practised  is  an  evil,  and  this 
is  more  apparent  in  those  Melons  grown  in 
structures  not  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
In  such  as  these  it  tends  to  the  production  of 
canker  and  gangrene  and  also  loss  of  foliage, 
although,  perhaps,  to  a  less  degree  in  those 
erections  which  are  well  exposed  and  also  fitted 
with  the  latest  additions  in  heating  and  ventila- 
tion. If  Melons  were  given  more  air  and  less 
water  over  the  foliage  (it  must  not  be  surmised 
that  I  lessen  the  importance  of  damping  down), 
less  would  be  heard  of  canker  and  gangrene 
and  also  loss  of  foliage  before  the  fruit  is  fully 
ripe. 

Another  source  of  canker  is  too  deep  planting. 
Melons  are  totally  unlike  Cucumbers   in    this 


respect,  for  whereas  the  latter  may  be  planted 
up  to  the  seed  leaves  with  the  certainty  of 
roots  being  emitted  up  the  stem,  the  same 
treatment  will  not  do  for  Melons.  I  daresay 
it  woidd  be  seen  that  where  canker  attacks 
tlie  Melon  stems  at  the  surface  or  immediately 
under  the  soil,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
stems  are  planted  too  deeply.  How  often  is 
the  advice  given  to  plant  on  a  mound  and  so 
forth,  and  to  keep  the  water  away  from  the 
stems.  My  practice  is  to  sow  one  seed  in  a  3-inch 
pot,  filling  this  latter  up  to  the  surface,  inserting 
the  seed  about  half  an  inch.  Half-filling  the 
pot  when  sowing  the  seed,  afterwards  filling  up 
with  soil  as  the  stem  appears  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  is  also  an  evil,  this  being  akin  to  deep 
planting.  When  ready  for  planting,  the  ball 
should  be  placed  just  beneath  the  surface, 
tlie  top  roots  being  barely  covered.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  by  elevating  the  stem  in 
this  manner  there  is  no  part  of  it  under  the  soil  ; 
therefore,  there  is  no  fear  of  canker  at  that 
point,  whether  water  touches  the  stems  or  not. 
Canker  in  Melons  with  some  people  is  so  preva- 
lent, that  they  are  afraid  to  apply  water  ;  con- 
sequently what  with  the  fear  of  canker  on  one 
Iiand  and  starvation  on  the  other,  the  Melons 
have  a  poor  time  of  it. 

Over-rich  soil  certainly  conduces  to  gangrene, 
more  so  when  aggravated  by  an  over-moist 
atmosphere  with  insuflicient  air.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  mix  animal  manure  with  the  soil, 
and  also  to  over-feed.  Where  it  can  be  pro- 
cured, the  best  soil  for  the  purpose  is  a  strong 
calcareous  loam.  If  the  soil  is  not  calcareous, 
then  this  should  be  rectified  by  the  addition 
of  some  lime  rubble  broken  up  finely.  Wliat 
feeding  is  necessary  should  take  place  after 
the  fruit  is  swelling— a  little  fine  bone-meal 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  very  quickly  causing 
thousands  of  feeders  to  appear  at  the  surface, 
when  diluted  liquid  manure  may  be  applied. 
If  the  causes  which  are  likely  to  conduce  to 
canker  and  gangrene  are  avoided,  there  will  be 
little  fear  of  their  appearing.  As  antidotes  for 
canker  or  gangrene  when  it  should  appear, 
the  atmospheric  moisture  should  be  lessened, 
especially  if  syringing  over  the  foliage  has  been 
indulged  in  ;  this,  coupled  with  careful  ventilation 
with  a  nice  artificial  warmth  in  the  pipes,  will 
have  a  visible  effect,  especially  for  gangrene. 
The  aft'ected  parts  should  be  rubbed  until  they 
are  dry  with  lime  and  charcoal,  the  latter  pow- 
dered up  finely.  Powdered  alum  is  also  highly 
recommended,  as  also  sulphur.  In  watering, 
the  water  should  also  be  kept  clear  of  the  stems, 
but  where  high  planting  is  carried  out,  such  as 
I  liave  described,  canker  at  the  surface  will  not 
be  troublesome. 

Melons  to  be  of  good  flavour  should  carry 
healthy  foliage  to  the  last ;  but  how  often  is  this 
otherwise,  for  instead  of  ripening  up  on  the 
plant,  this  is  brought  about  prematurely  through 
the  plants  collapsing  before  their  time.  Cer- 
tainly these  prematurely  ripened  fruits  generally 
change  colour,  but  the  flavour  is  poor  anjiin' 
sipid  in  the  extreme. 


the  evil  is  worse,  as  upon  examining  a  tree  that 
was  lifted  last  autumn,  I  liave  not  got  a  dozen 
fruits.  The  tree  was  in  a  vigorous  condition  and 
was  lifted  early.  Other  trees  lifted  in  the  same 
house  have  set  heavy  crops.  The  trees  ne\'er 
bearing  a  lieavy  crop  Hke  some  free-setting  kinds 
usually  make  a  lot  of  strong  growth,  and  require 
more  stopping  and  disbudding.  Perhaps  this  may 
account  for  the  bud-dropping.— G.  Wythes. 

TTnpruned  Gooseberry  trees.— I  am  not  sur- 
prised tliat  Mr.  Crniiip  (p.  250)  should  express  him- 
self as  being  sceptical  about  the  superiority  of  non- 
pruned  r.  pruned  Gooseberrry  trees.  Indeed,  I  am 
sui-prised  that  what  I  wrote  has  not  met  with  more 
adverse  remarks.  I  could  hardly  be  convmctd 
until  I  had  seen  the  trees.  Should  Mr.  Crump  le 
in  this  neiglibourhood  at  anytime,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  show  him  the  trees.  We,  as  gardeners,  have  too 
many  stereotyped  notions,  I  am  afraid.  Trees  when 
once  thoroughly  established  do  not  make  that 
amount  of  young  growth  which  many  imagine  they 
would,  especially  when  they  do  not  receive  heavy 
dressings  of  rotted  manure.  The  object  is  to 
stimulate  the  trees  to  perfect  their  crop  of  fruit. 
When  varieties  of  upright  growth  are  selected,  the 
danger  of  extreme  overcrowding  is  more  fancied 
than  real.  Take  the  variety  Golden  Drop,  for  in- 
stance. This  is  grown  by  the  thousand,  and  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  market  men.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  small  amount  of  growth  this  variety  will 
make  when  once  tlioroughly  established.  I  know 
it  is  the  practice  of  nineteen  out  of  twenty  gar- 
deners to  advocate  pruning  the  trees  annually  and 
to  take  especial  pains  to  keep  the  trees  afterwards 
free  from  suckers.— E.  Molyneux. 


Y.  A.  H. 


Alexander  Peach  dropping  its  buds.— At 

p  228  Mr.  Crump  inquires  if  anyone  else  has  ex- 
perienced the  same  ditEculty  of  bud-dropping  with 
this  Peach.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have,  but  my  trees, 
as  in  his  case,  always  set  some  small  latent  flower- 
buds.  The  trees  referred  to  are  near  the  door  and 
fully  exposed  in  the  autumn.  I  tried  lifting,  also 
abundance  of  moisture  at  the  roots  in  the  autumn, 
and  in  some  years  the  buds  drop  worse  than  in 
others.  Two  years  ago  the  buds  dropped  badly ;  last 
season  they  stood  better.  Some  may  think  that 
it  is  owing  to  a  high  temperature  at  night.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  only  in  the  early  house 
that  the  buds  drop  in  this  way  ;  in  a  later  house 


AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  FRUIT- 
GROWING. 

Whatever  may  be  said  or  written  by  way  of 
depreciation  of  the  American  agriculturists 
system  of  cropping  corn  land,  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  fact  that  those  who  have  gone  in 
strongly  for  fruit  culture  can  more  than  hold 
their  own  against  the  majority  of  their  British 
rivals.  They  have  undoubtedly  an  advantage 
as  far  as  the  climate  is  concerned,  but,  judging 
from  what  appeared  on  p.  226  of  The  Garden, 
their  marked  superiority  of  crops  is  not  alto- 
gether due  to  climatal  influences.  A  more  in- 
structive paper  upon  hardy  fruit  culture  could 
not  well  have  been  published,  and  I  much  re- 
gret it  was  not  forthcoming  and  very  generally 
read  before  so  much  planting  had  been  done  in 
this  country.  In  how  many  instances  was  any- 
thing like  adequate  preparation  of  the  site 
made?  In  very  few  indeed,  if  my  experience 
is  any  criterion.  Not  merely  were  the  sites 
selected  haphazard,  but  the  preparation  was  of 
the  scantiest  character.  The  consequence  of 
merely  opening  moderately  large  holes  m  a  con- 
venient meadow  or,  it  may  be,  an  old  orchard 
site  and  sticking  therein  examples  of  very  pro- 
ductive fruit  trees  will  be  an  early  return  for 
this  comparatively  small  outlay  and  an  early 
collapse  of  the  trees.  Or  if  the  trees  do  not 
actually  become  stunted,  they  will  yet  fail  to 
produce  fruit  that  will  sell.  This  I  have  fre- 
quently taken  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out, 
and  also  strongly  condemned  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  those  who  plant  orchards  where  they 
cannot  be  conveniently  or  cheaply  manured. 
As  Professor  Roberts  indicates,  there  ought  to 
be  no  forcing  of  the  growth  of  trees  by  inanure, 
the  American  method  being  to  so  cultivate  the 
ground  as  to  bring  out  qualities  hitherto  locked 
up,  the  plant  food  liberated  by  good  cultivation 
being  ample  to  support  a  limited  number  of 
trees'  till  these  have  arrived  at  a  good  bearing 
size.  The  foundation  being  thus  well  laid,  no- 
thing is  wanted  but  annual  or  biennial  surface 
dressings  of  manure  to  sustain  the  trees  in  a 
highly  productive  state,  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
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in  many  cases  improving  ratlier  than  deteriurat- 
ing  as  tlie  trees  age.  As  will  be  seen  in  the 
paper  alluded  to  growing  sheep  feed,  grazing 
this  where  it  is  grown  is  considered  one  of  the 
.simplest  methods  of  manuring  the  trees,  and  if 
in  addition  to  the  green  food  the  sheep  are  also 
treated  to  a  moderate  amount  of  oil  cakes  or 
other  similar  food,  the  value  of  their  excrement 
is  considerably  enhanced. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  pain.s  are 
recommended  to  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  for  a  limited  niuuber  of  standard 
trees  only,  and  to  further  manure  these  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  but  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  if  the  ground  is  fairly  well  prepared  by 
means  of  the  subsoil  and  ordinary  ploughs,  this 
is  done  more  with  a  view  to  heavily  and  closely 
cropping  either  with  vegetables  or  small  fruits, 
against  all  of  which,  what  may  be  termed  the 
permanent  trees  have  to  contend  for  many 
years  without,  probablj',  any  assistance  in  the 
shape  of  manure.  Not  content  with  planting 
so  many  fruit  bushes  between  the  rijn-s  of  trees, 
even  the  latter  are  put  out  in  much  larger 
numbers  than  it  is  intended  shall  be  nltiiuately 
left  on  the  gi'ound,  while  to  make  matters 
worse.  Strawberries  are  planted  wherever  a  line 
can  be  sandwiched  in  between  the  bushes.  The 
latter  alone  are  capable  of  and  most  probably 
do  rob  the  ground  of  very  much  of  its  fertility, 
and  what  they  leave  behind,  the  bushes  appro- 
priate, the  permanent  trees  having  to  largely 
depend  npnn  what  they  can  find  in  the  subsoil 
This  is  no  imaginary  picture,  but  what  I  assert 
is  true  of  .some  of  the  lai-gest  fruit-gi-owing  un- 
dertakings in  the  country.  The  proprietor  of 
one  of  these  has  now  fully  realised  the  great 
difficulty  that  must  be  faced  by  all  fruit 
growers  who  plant  these  mixed  orchards,  but  I 
very  much  doubt  if  he  has  j'et  hit  upon  a  satis- 
factory method  of  manuring  exhausted  ground. 
It  is  those  who  have  planted  the  most  exten- 
sively, the  acres  being  counted  by  the  hundred 
in  .some  cases,  that  have  blundered  most  in  their 
choice  of  sites,  and  the  least  that  these  can  do 
is  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  clearing 
olf  the  undergrowth  of  bushes  or  small  fruits 
generally  with  a  view  to  adopting  the  American 
system  of  sustaining  the  fertility  of  the  sod. 
Restoring  or  replenishing  the  land  with  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  ])otash,  applied  in  the  form 
of  salts  or  nitrates,  is  by  far  too  expensive  a 
Ijroceeding  to  meet  the  views  of  growers  of 
fruit  for  market,  and  the  alternative  of  fold 
ing  or  feeding  sheep  in  the  orchards  should 
cammend  itself  as  being  one  of  the  simplest 
and  best  ways  out  of  the  difficulty.  Fruit 
growers  of  the  older  school  were  content  to  plant 
smaller  orchards  and  to  locate  these  conve- 
niently near  to  good  and  cheaply-applied  sup 
plies  of  solid  manure.  Some  of  the  most 
profitable  orchards  I  liave  ever  taken  good 
notice  of  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  care, 
sjme  being  bastard-trenched  and  the  soil  in 
others  deepened  by  the  aid  of  the  subsoi 
plough.  The  usual  bushes  and  Strawberries 
were  planted  and  fruited  as  long  as  the  over 
hanging  trees  admitted  of  this  being  done  pro- 
fitably, but,  unlike  what  is  taking  place  in  some 
of  the  larger  orchards  much  further  from  Lon 
don,  the  undergrowth  was  not  allowed  to  rob 
the  ground  of  every  particle  of  fertility.  Every 
winter  a  large  breadth  of  orchard  ground  was, 
and  still  is  where  bushes  are  grown,  heavily 
dresssd  with  good  solid  manure,  such  as  can  be 
had  almost  for  fetching  from  the  metropolis, 
and  in  several  instances  this  meant  manure  for 
the  trees  every  second  year.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  liberal  treatment,  all  the  smaller  fruits 
are  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  very  difi'erent 
to  the  puny  things  that  are  produced  by  starve- 


lings so  extensively  elsewhere,  and  which  are 
only  fit  for  the  purpose  they  are  grown,  viz. , 
making  into  jam,  and  very  seedy  much  of  the 
latter  is  too.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 
the  top  fruit  is  correspondingly  good,  selling  well 
at  all  times.  These  well-fed  orchard  trees  are  not 
stunted,  woe-begone  objects  when  not  more 
than  fifteen  years  old,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  show  clear-skinned  healthy  stems  and  tops 
still  in  full  vigour.  Nor  is  it  any  fault  of  either 
the  cultivator  or  the  trees  if  the  crops  fail, 
white  frosts  being  the  principal  hindrance  to 
success. 

Orchards  cannot  all  be  located  near  to  large 
towns  or  cheap  supplies  of  manure,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  those  planting  them  should  com- 
pletely ignore  all  possibilities  of  ultimate  failure 
owing  to  a  want  of  it.  There  being  no  manure 
available,  either  a  cheap  substitute  should  be 
found,  or  else  the  American  system  in  its 
entirety  be  adopted.  In  any  case,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  farmers  ought  not,  as  a  rule,  to 
attempt  anj'  system  of  under-cropping  other 
than  that  which  can  be  fed  off  by  sheep 
(stock  are  too  destructive  among  the  trees). 
iJesides,  small  fruits  are  too  quickly  perishable 
and  give  far  more  trouble  than  the  occupiers  of 
good-sized  f.irms  can  well  devote  to  them.  If 
mixed  orcliards  are  planted,  then  ought  some 
system  of  irrigation  with  liquid  manure  or  sew- 
age water  to  be  adopted.  Applying  either 
principally  by  means  of  horse  water-carts  or 
manual  labour  would  be  found  unsatisfactory, 
both  being  expensive  and  the  reverse  of  thorough. 
If  the  drainings  from  farmyards  and  all  the 
sewage  from  either  a  large  mansion,  village  or 
small  town  could  be  either  run  or  pumped  into 
large  tanks,  and  from  these  conducted  by  means 
of  ordinary  drain  pipes  placed  midway  between 
the  rows  of  fruit  trees,  or  distributed  by  means 
of  gullies  and  sluice  gates,  the  trees  as  well  as 
the  bushes  would  get  the  full  benefit  of  it,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  orchard  be  well  sustained. 
In  the  long  run  this  would  be  found  to  be  the 
best  and  Ijy  far  the  cheapest  methods  of  manur- 
ing the  ground  tliat  could  be  devised.  In  this 
neighbourhood  the  sewage  works  are  a  regular 
bugbear,  there  being  no  possibility,  according 
to  present  arrangements,  of  putting  so  much 
fertilising  matter  to  a  good  use.  The  sludge, 
after  being  treated  with  a  view  to  destroy  objec- 
tionable odours,  can  be  had  for  fetching  away. 
Yet  I  am  convinced  it  would  make  a  capital 
dressing  for  fruit  orchards.  What  is  taking 
place  in  this  district  differs  slightly,  if  at  all, 
from  the  experience  of  other  local  authorities, 
while  the  sewage  from  the  great  majority  of 
large  private  establishments  is  completely 
wasted.  In  only  one  instance  that  has  come 
under  my  notice  is  the  sewage  from  a  private 
place  utilised  for  irrigating  a  fruit  and  vege 
table  garden,  and  I  may  fairly  take  some  credit 
for  this  arrangement.  Naturally  a  free  use  of 
sewage  water  makes  quite  young  trees  grow  too 
strongly,  but  it  has  a  remarkably  good  effect 
upon  apparently  exhausted  old  trees,  and  I 
would  therefore  suggest  to  American  as  well  as 
British  readers  irrigation  with  the  sewage  of  a 
town  or  large  establishment  as  a  good  substitute 
for  sheep  feeding.  "\V.  Iggcluen. 


fruit  get  too  forward,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  winter  as  soon  as  the  pruning  is  over,  when 
it  answers  a  double  or  three-fold  purpose,  as  not 
only  does  it  prevent  the  grub  of  the  caterpillar 
from  hatching  and  ascending  the  stems,  but  it 
stops  the  birds  from  destroying  the  buds,  and 
cleanses  the  bushes  from  Moss  if  they  have  any, 
and  thus  helps  materially  to  keep  them  in  health. 
At  one  time  we  used  to  sutler  much  from  the 
ravages  of  the  insect  referred  to,  as  it  appeared 
annually,  till  we  tried  the  lime,  but  since  then  we 
have  had  no  trouble  with  it  and  rarely  see  one 
on  the  bushes.  Gooseberry  bushes,  as  "  S.  H.  B." 
(p.  245)  remarks,  are  frequently  allowed  to  stand 
too  long  in  one  place,  and  a  change  of  ground  is 
desirable,  but  to  remove  surface  soil  and  replace 
it  with  new  is  work  for  which  there  is  no  necessity, 
as  the  lime  will  eilect  a  cure  where  the  bushes  are 
young,  and  its  application  does  not  entail  much 
time  or  labour. — S.  D. 

Thinning  the  flower-'buds  on  Peach,  trees. 
— I  very  much  doubt  if  those  who  advocate  or 
write  about  the  thinning  of  flower-buds  on  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  practise  what  they  preach,  but 
whether  so  or  not,  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  that 
such  work  is  a  sheer  waste  of  time,  and  a  most 
dangerous  proceeding  unless  carried  out  by  ex- 
perienced persons,  and  may  result  in  spoiling  the 
crop.  Some  sorts  of  Peaches  thin  their  own  buds, 
and  most  gardeners  would  like  them  all  the  better 
if  they  were  not  addicted  to  that  failing,  and  fight 
shy  of  them  on  that  account,  otherwise  there  can 
be"  no  doubt  that  the  Noblesse  would  be  more 
grown  than  it  is,  as  it  is  the  finest  and  best  flavoured 
Peach  in  existence.  As  to  flowers  doing  harm  to 
the  trees,  that  is  a  very  mistaken  notion,  in  so  far 
as  inducing  weakness  is  concerned,  for  it  is  not 
the  blossoms  of  a  plant  that  tax  and  distress 
it,  but  the  seed  or  fruit-bearing,  and  a  Peach  tree 
is  in  a  bad  way  that  needs  its  flower-buds  thinned. 
Instead  of  reducing  them,  I  would  strongly  advise 
leaving  them  alone  and  paying  proper  attention  to 
an  early  removal  of  all  superfluous  shoots,  and  never 
to  leave  more  of  those  than  are  actually  wanted 
for  laying  in,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  only  two,  and 
those  "the  best  situated— one  at  or  near  the  base  of 
the  last  summer's  growth,  and  the  other  at  the  end, 
as  then  all  the  leaves  will  be  fully  exposed,  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  form  fine  plump  buds  at 
their  axils.  Healthy  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees, 
with  conditions  favourable  as  regards  warmth, 
and  a  light,  dry,  buoj^ant  atmosphere  to  ripen  and 
disperse  the  pollen,  are  sure  to  set  their  fruit  well, 
and  thinning  the  flower-buds  in  no  way  helps 
them,  and  should  only  be  practised  on  the  fruit. 
Thinning  of  the  fruit  should  not  be  completed  till 
after  the  stoning. — S.  D. 


Gooseberries   and    caterpillars.  —  In     the 

summer  there  are  often  many  complaints  of  the 
injury  done  to  Gooseberry  bushes  by  the  caterpillar, 
and  various  remedies  are  resorted  to  for  its  des- 
truction or  to  stop  its  ravages,  but  as  prevention  is 
far  better  than  cure,  no  one  should  wait  till  the 
enemy  comes,  as  it  is  easy  to  stop  the  breeding 
of  the  insect  if  proper  means  are  employed.  This 
is  by  the  application  of  a  good  dressing  of  lime 
and  soot,  put  on  any  time  before  the  leaves  and 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PRESERVING. 
With  the  increasing  demand  for  large  fruit,  the 
culture  of  the  smaller  or  preserving  kinds  in  pri- 
vate gardens  is  at  times  overlooked.  The  large 
showy  kinds  do  not  make  such  good  preserve, 
though  they  may  fill  the  basket  sooner.  This, 
however,  is"  no  gain,  as  many  of  the  soft,  pale- 
fleshed,  large  varieties  boil  down  considerably, 
whilst  the  smaller  kinds  are  preserved  whole,  and 
are  much  nicer  in  colour.  The  culture  of  the  pre- 
serving kinds  may  be  somewhat  different.  The 
frequent  planting  required  to  obtain  large  fruits  is 
not  necessary  for  the  preserving  kinds,  though  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  say  that  it  is  wise  to  keep 
the  plants  too  long  on  the  ground.  At  one  time 
the  old  Black  Princ'e  was  much  used  for  preserving 
by  those  who  liked  its  colour.  It  is  very  small, 
early,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour,  but  not  much 
grown  at  the  jiresent  time.  It  is  objected  to  by 
some  on  account  of  its  size,  but  for  preser\-ing  it  is 
excellent.  When  I  grew  this  variety  for  that  purpose 
I  used  to  plant  at  30  inches  in  the  rows  and  15  inches 
apart  in  the  lines,  and  after  the  fruit  was  gathered 
I  cut  olf  the  runners  straight  up  the  rows.  The 
space  cleared  was  manured  in  the  early  autumn 
and  lightly  forked  over  during  the  spring,  allowing 
the  plantation  four  or  five  years,  and  planting  the 
new  beds  in  September.  Of  late  years  a  newer  in- 
troduction has  found  favour  with  growers  of  pre- 
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servino:  sorts,  namely,  King  of  the  Earlies.  This  is 
much  like  Black  Prince,  of  a  delicious  Pine  flavour, 
and  very  dwarf  and  compact  in  growth.  I  think 
one  of  its  parents  must  have  been  the  older  kind, 
as  it  much  resembles  it,  but  it  has  larger  fruits, 
rather  earlier  and  equally  prolific.  There  is  scarcely 
any  Strawberry  so  suitable  for  preserving  as 
the  old  Grove  End  Scarlet.  It  is  grown  under 
various  names,  and  of  late  years  has  found 
great  favour  with  those  who  make  a  speciality  of 
Jam,  as  it  preserves  whole,  retaining  its  beautiful 
colour.  It  is  of  excellent  acid  flavour,  and  though 
the  fruit  is  small  it  is  borne  "freely.  Of  late  years  I 
have  grown  the  well-known  Vicomtesse  H<?ricart 
de  Thury  for  preserving.  The  plants  require  liberal 
treatment  as  to  room  and  frequent  renewal.  This 
last  named  variety  is  an  excellent  grower  on  light 
land  ;  it  rarely  fails  to  produce  enormous  crops  and 
is  less  subject  to  damp  or  decay  in  wet  seasons 
than  some  of  the  softer-fleshed  varieties.  As  it 
possesses  ample  foliage,  the  blooms  are  often  pro- 
tected from  spring  frosts.  The  well  known  Keens' 
Seedling  is  also  valuable  for  preserving,  but  many 
prefer  the  smaller  varieties,  and  they  are  certainly 
the  best.  The  fruit  of  Keens'  soon  becomes  small 
if  not  well  grown  and  new  beds  made  every  two 
years.  The  Elton  Pine  is  also  good,  though  larger 
than  some  may  wish.  When  grown  thickly,  as 
advised  for  Black  Prince,  it  produces  nice-sized 
fruit,  very  late,  of  a  rich  red  colour  all  through,  with 
a  splendid  flavour ;  this  does  well  on  a  north  border, 
and  often  gives  fruit  when  other  Pine  varieties  fail. 
There  are  others  suitable,  but  those  named  are 
among  the  best  for  the  purpose.  There  is  also 
great  advantage  in  preserving  some  of  the  mid- 
season  and  late  kinds,  as  at  that  date  the  Red 
Currants  are  ripe,  the  juice  of  these  imparting  a  fine 
colour  to  Strawberry  preserve.  G.  Wythes. 


Frizes  for  packing  Apples.— With  regard  to 
this,  mentioneil  uud^T  the  lioadiu;;  "  A  Good  Example ' ' 
in  The  Garden  of  March  .5  (p.  211),  "  Exeter"  is  not 
alone.  This  was  actually  done  last  year.  I  happened 
to  act  as  judge  at  a  fruit  exhibition  last  autumn  in  this 
county  where  prizes  were  offered  and  awarded  on  the 
same  lines  and  almost  iu  the  very  words  as  set  forth 
in  the  Exeter  schedule,  only  Blenheims  were  not  ex- 
cluded.—Y.  A.  II.,  ]Vorcester. 

Grape  Lady  Downshire.— Noticing  that  this 
new  Grape  is  not  mentioned  in  the  article  {p.  227), 
I  should  like  to  refer  to  it.  It  promises  to  be  a  good 
late  white  variety,  and  if  it  comes  up  to  expectation 
it  will  be  an  acquisition,  as  at  the  present  time  be- 
yond the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  we  have  no  really 
good  late  variety  of  this  colour.  Lady  Downshire 
is  a  cross  between  White  Gros  ColmanandJIadres- 
field  Court,  the  former  being  the  seed  parent.  It 
keeps  exceedingly  well.  On  Feb.  7  I  tasted  fruit 
cut  on  Sept.  7  and  stored  in  the  fruit  room.  It  is 
said  to    set    as    freely    as    Madresfield    Court. — 

E.  MOLYNBU.X. 


PLANTING  FORCED  STRAWBERRIES. 
At  one  time  I  strongly  advised  the  planting  of 
forced  plants  after  they  had  been  well  hardened 
o'.f,  but  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  this  plan. 
To  put  out  forced  plants  is  loss  of  time  ;  the  fruit  is 
smaller  and  the  results  not  worth  the  trouble  be- 
stowed. Many  gardeners  who  wish  to  get  fine 
fruits  do  not  let  their  plants  remain  more  than  two 
years  on  the  ground.  During  the  first  year  the 
finest  fruit  is  secured,  and  in  the  second  the  largest 
quantity.  To  get  large  fiuits.  runners  are  prepared 
in  various  ways  as  soon  as  the  fruit  isgathered.  Where 
Strawberries  are  grown  in  quantity,  some  plants 
are  grown  yearly  for  the  supply  of  early  runners. 
These  being  ready  in  August  are  planted  out  at 
once,  and  thus  fine  fruit  is  obtained  the  foUowino- 
summer.  I  have  noted  the  weight  of  fruit  taken 
from  plants  grown  as  described  and  from  forced 
plants  planted  out,  and  the  balance  was  all  in 
favour  of  the  plants  from  the  runners.  For 
special  purposes  there  is  certainly  some  advan- 
tage in  preserving  a  late  lot  of  forced  plants,  giv- 
ing  them  cold  frame  protection  for  a  short  time 
and  finally  planting  out,  as  such  varieties  as  Vicom- 


tesse Hericart  de  Thury  and  La  Grosse  Sucree  will 
come  in  useful  for  a  late  supply  of  fruits  when 
Strawberries  are  over.  To  do  those  well,  they 
should  be  housed  or  placed  in  cold  frames  only 
long  enough  to  get  the  foliage  matured,  as  to  get 
a  good  set  of  fruit  in  the  open  in  the  autumn,  early 
planting  is  necessary,  as  the  plants  have  to  make 
a  second  growth  and  perfect  their  blooms.  A  west 
border,  well  manured  and  on  the  flat,  is  needed. 
The  plants,  to  make  a  quick  growth,  require  plenty 
of  moisture  and  supplies  of  liquid  manure.  If  the 
above  are  given  freely,  the  plants  will  in  Septem- 
ber bear  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  which,  though  smaller 
than  the  summer  fruit  in  the  open  ground,  will 
make  a  welcome  addition  to  the  dessert.  The  two 
varieties  I  have  named  I  have  found  best  for  the 
purpose,  and  though  smaller  than  some  kinds,  they 
are  more  reliable  for  autumn  cropping.  I  do  not 
advi.se  throwing  them  away  even  after  that,  as  if 
allowed  to  stay  till  the  following  summer,  the  fruit 
will  be  found  useful  for  preserving. 

S.  H.  B. 
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Bridgesia  spicata. — This  answers  to  "  Elm- 
cote's  "  requirement  (p.  267)  of  an  evergreen  self- 
clinging  or  mounting  climber,  which  is  not  an  Ivy. 
The  Bridgesia  also  flowers,  and  for  a  short  time 
the  bunches  have  a  pretty  effect.  The  plant  I 
grew  was  very  fast  growing.  I  have  seen  Euony- 
mus  radicans  growing  up  a  wall  apparently  with- 
out nails  to  help  its  adhesion,  but  I  have  never  got 
it  to  do  so  myself. — J.  I.  R. 

Potatoes  for  Holland. — We  learn  that  owing 
to  the  failure  of  tlie  Dutch  Potato  crop,  large 
quantities  of  Potatoes  are  being  shipped  from 
ports  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland  to  Rot- 
terdam. During  the  season  it  is  expected  that 
over  1000  tons  will  be  exported  weekly  from 
Dundee,  Arbroath,  Montrose,  and  Anstruther  to 
Holland.  The  supplies  are  principally  to  be  con- 
sumed, while  there  is  a  small  quantity  to  be  used 
as  seed.  Good  prices  are  being  obtained  by  the 
shippers. 

Turnip  Extra  Early  Milan. — I  fully  agree 
with  all  ••  S.  H."  (p.  2li.5)  says  in  recommendation 
of  the  above  Turnip,  for  as  a  variety  for  frames 
and  for  a  couple  of  early  sowings  in  the  open,  it 
has,  I  think,  no  equal,  but  for  keeping  qualities  it 
is  useless,  and  indeed  is  not  needed,  as  we  have 
already  jjlenty  of  varieties  that  are  excellent  in 
that  respect,  but  not  so  early  as  the  above.  A 
superior  variety  to  it  for  earliness  and  quality  when 
young  has,  I  believe,  yet  to  be  raised. — J.  R. 

Tea-scented  Rose  liSurette. — Before  the 
planting  season  is  over  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
in  favour  of  this  old,  but  little-grown  variety.  I 
have  a  plant  some  eight  years  old  growing  under 
glass,  and  it  is  the  most  useful  Rose  for  button- 
hole flowers  I  possess.  It  blooms  from  early 
spring  till  autumn,  and  one  has  only  to  cut  back  a 
shoot  at  any  time  during  the  growing  season  to 
make  others  spring  out,  and  on  every  tip  there  is  a 
bud.  In  colour  it  is  a  combination  of  white, 
salmon,  and  pink.  It  is  small,  but  in  shape 
perfect. — H.  S. 

Bletia  hyacinthina — In  The  Garden  of 
Feb.  27  J.  Wood  iiKjuires  about  the  hardiness  of 
this.  I  have  grown  this  beautiful  plant  out  of 
doors  for  more  than  ten  years.  It  is  planted  in  a 
sunny  part  of  the  garden,  thoroughly  drained,  and 
covered  in  winter  with  dry  leaves,  as  we  do  for 
many  hardy  perennials  which  suffer  severely  when 
we  get  hard  frost  without  snow.  Under  this  treat- 
ment the  Bletia  flowers  every  year  beautifully,  and 
in  January,  1891,  withstood  about  20"^  of  frost. 
My  original  plants  were  imported  from  Japan  by  a 
friend  who  grows  them  with  the  same  success  in 
this  neighbourhood. — M.  MiCHELl,  Chateau  du 
Crest,  Geneva. 

The  double  white  May  forced. — I  have  sent 
you  a  spray  or  two  of  double  white  May.  I  find  it 
very  useful  for  button-holes  at  this  time  of  year. 
We  have  the  double  red,  but  it  does  not  flower  so 


freely  every  year  as  the  white.  The  plant  from 
wliich  the  tlower.s  sent  have  been  cut  is  8  feet  high 
and  2  feet  0  inches  across  tlie  head.  It  is  in  an 
s-inch  pot. — E.  WooLLEM,  The  Gardens,  Charlton 
House,  Shepton  Mallet. 

*^*  Mr.  WooUera  has  sent  us  most  charming 
sprays  of  the  double  Hawthorn.  It  is  so  pretty  we 
wonder  no  one  has  already  made  it  a  speciality  for 
the  market.  The  single  kind  should  also  be  forced. 
—Ed. 

Acacia  armata. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  at 
this  date  to  recount  the  merits  of  this  greenhouse 
plant,  for  it  is  deservedly  the  most  popular  and 
widely  grown  of  all  the  Australian  Acacias.  It 
may  be  worth  while,  nevertheless,  to  point  out  its 
value  for  planting  out  in  a  cool,  light  greenhouse, 
as  this  method  of  culture  might  very  well  be 
adopted  in  many  establishments  where  pot  culture 
alone  obtains.  A  plant  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew 
(No.  t)  is  just  commencing  to  open  its  flowers,  and 
promises  in  a  week  or  so  to  make  a  picture  of  the 
greatest  beauty.  It  is  planted  in  a  peat  border  in 
the  centre  of  the  house  along  with  several  other 
Acacias  and  Australian  plants,  and  forms  a  broad 
pyramid  6  feet  or  7  feet  high.  The  rich  green  of 
the  phyllodes,  together  with  the  long  growths  of 
last  summer  densely  packed  with  the  globular 
flower-heads,  show  how  admirably  this  treatment 
is  suited  to  its  requirements. 

Solanum  Torreyi. — Your  correspondent  J- 
Moly,  of  Charmouth,  Dorset,  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  Solanum  Torreyi  has  been  flourishing  in  this 
garden  for  a  dozen  years  or  more.  It  stood  the 
winter  of  1890-91  very  successfully ;  therefore,  I 
have  no  fears  about  it.  The  blossom  of  my 
plant  is  not  variegated,  as  J.  Moly  says,  but  blue. 
It  is  the  right  thing,  and  was  given  to  me  a  long  time 
ago  by  Mr.  Falconer,  of  Harvard,  U.S.A.  I  never 
have  a  large  stock  of  it  because  I  give  so  much 
away,  but  if  J.  Moly  cares  to  apply  to  me  in 
the  late  summer,  I  will,  if  all  be  well,  give  him 
a  growable  piece.  Several  of  your  readers  have 
written  to  me  about  Lilium  Krameri ;  some  of  them 
seem  almost  to  think  that  what  I  said  about  it  is 
too  good  to  be  true.  I  think  they  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  I  noticed  this  morning  for  the  first  time 
this  year  several  shoots  coming  up  strongly  out  of 
the  ground,  and  I  am,  therefore,  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  we  need  not  despair  about  this  most 
beautiful  Lily.— H.  Ewbank,  St.  John's,  lii/de, 
I.  of  W. 

Notes  from  Klrkbean.  —  Here  (South-east 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  close  to  the  Solway)  the 
weather  has  of  late  been  somewhat  severe,  but 
flowers  are  little,  if  any,  later  than  last  year.  Nar- 
cissus minimus  has  been  in  flower  for  a  long  time, 
and  N.  pallidas  preecox  and  N.  minor  opened  on 
March  19.  N.  scoticus  will  be  the  next  to  flower. 
Iris  histrioides  is  past  long  ago,  but  I.  Bakeriana 
and  various  forms  of  I.  reticulata  are  in  bloom. 
I.  Danfordise  and  Rosenbachiana  have  not  yet 
opened.  Snowdrops  are  still  in  flower,  the  latest 
having  been  a  superior  form  of  Fosteri,  which  I 
find  very  variable.  Chionodoxas  are  well  in  flower, 
C.  LuciliEE  being  extra  flne  this  season.  C.  gigantea 
is  good  also.  Hepaticas  are  all  in  bloom.  Of  Saxi- 
frages the  best  at  present  are  S.  luteo-purpurea  and 
S.  oppositifolia  splendens,  the  latter  being  much 
finer  than  the  tyjje,  also  at  present  in  bloom. 
S.  Boydi  alba  is  past,  as  are  S.  Burseriana  and 
B.  major;  the  latter  is  a  good  doer  here.  Crocuses 
have  been  doing  well,  and  the  early  species  lasted 
long  in  bloom.  Here  the  sparrows  never  touch  any 
of  the  Crocuses. — S.  Aenott,  Rosedenc,  Kirlthean, 
Dumfries,  N.B. 

Natal  liaburnum  (Calpurnia  lasiogyne). — A 
specimen  of  this  African  plant  is  now  in  flower  in 
the  Cactus  house  at  Kew,  and  it  is  noteworthy,  not 
only  because  of  its  rarity,  but  also  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  Laburnum  of  English  gar- 
dens. We  are  not  aware  of  its  having  previously 
flowered  in  this  countrj',  although  the  French 
botanist  Lamarck  published  a  figure  of  it  many 
years  ago  under  the  name  of  Virgilia  aurea.  It 
attains  the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree,  the  plant  at 
Kew,  which  is  a  young  one,  being  already  8  feet 
high.     Its  foliage  alone  renders  it  ornamental,  the 
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leaves  being  pinnate,  with  rounded,  thinly  pubes- 
cent leaflets.  In  a  young  state  they  are  of  a  beau- 
tiful tender  green,  becoming  dark  green  with  age. 
The  flowers,  in  loose  pendent  racemes,  are  of  a 
bright  yellow.  The  species  is  said  to  be  common 
in  Abyssinia,  but  it  is  best  known  as  a  native  of 
Natal,  in  which  colony  it  is  known  under  the  ap- 
propriate n-ime  given  above.  A  conservatory  plant 
presenting  in  March  the  appearance  of  the  common 
Laburnum  as  it  is  seen  in  early  summer  would  be 
a  splendid  acquisition  to  our  gardens,  but  whether 
the  species  under  notice  is  capable  of  being  made 
to  do  this,  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say^ 

Dendrobium  Phalffiaopsis  Schrcederianum 

(Shipley  Hall  var.).— This  recently  introduced  type 
from  New  Guinea  was  shown  in  splendid  form"  at 
the  last  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
March  22.  In  the  forms  of  Schroederianum  there 
is  great  diversity  of  colour.  The  flowers  of  some 
may  be  termed  quite  light,  while  others  have  a 
rich  rosy  purple  shade. '  In  the  Shipley  Hall  variety 
the  latter  shade  of  colour  is  well  represented,  com- 
bined with  flowers  of  beautiful  form.  The  plants 
shown  betokened  a  free  growth,  especially  so  con- 
sidering the  little  time  they  had  been  imported. 
This  Dendrobe  delights  in  an  abundance  of  heat 
and  moisture  whilst  growing.  The  plants  shown 
had  been  so  treated.  The  flowers  last  a  long  time 
in  beauty.  Some  already  have  been  in  good  con- 
dition for  two  months  ;  this  in  itself  is  a  good  re- 
commendation. 

Odontoglossum   Cervantesi.  —  There    is  no 

species  belonging  to  the  charming  group  of  dwarf 
Odontoglots  which  in  chaste  and  delicate  beauty 
surpasses  0.  Cervantesi.  In  aU  its  forms  it  is 
delightful,  but  none  perhaps  so  much  so  as  the 
Morado  variety,  which  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sander  at  Westminster  on  March  22.  The  flowers 
are  large,  and  the  sepals  and  petals,  instead  of 
being  white,  are  of  a  beautiful  blush  tint,  the 
broad  front  lobe  of  the  lip  being  also  of  the  most 
delicate  rose.  The  ordinary  form  was  introduced 
by  Loddiges  in  1847  from  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico ;  it 
has  since  been  found  to  extend  southwards  into 
Guatemala.  So  far  as  heat  and  moisture  are  con- 
cerned, the  species  requires  treatment  identical 
with  that  of  O.  crispum,  but,  like  its  near  neigh- 
bour 0.  Rossi,  it  prefers  to  occupy  a  lighter 
position.  It  should,  therefore,  be  grown  in  shallow 
pans  and  suspended  within  a  foot  of  the  roof  glass 
of  the  Odontoglossum  house,  keeping  it  moist  at 
the  root  throughout  the  year. 

Batemannia  Burti.  —  The  Bateraannias  are 
amongst  the  more  '  uncommon  of  Orchids,  this 
being  due  in  some  degree  probably  to  their  not 
being  particularly  plentiful  in  a  wild  state,  but 
also  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  amongst  the 
most  easily  cultivated  of  this  family.  B.  Burti  is 
a  dwarf,  compact  plant  with  a  short  stem,  which 
is,  however,  enveloped  completely  by  the  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaves  that  are  arranged  distichously 
upon  it.  The  flowers  occur  singly  on  the  scapes, 
which  proceed  from  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves! 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  spreading,  somewhat 
triangular  and  of  a  reddish  brown,  the  petals 
being  distinguished  by  a  blotch  of  purple  at  the 
base.  The  lip  is  very  handsome,  being  mainly  of 
a  clear  ivory  white  ;  the  front  portion  is  trowel- 
shaped,  but  at  the  base  there  is  a  curious  projec- 
tion, on  each  side  of  which  occurs  a  row  of  sharply- 
pointed  teeth.  The  whole  flower  is  SJ  inches  in 
diameter.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Costa  Rica 
whence  it  was  introduced  to  Britain  just  twenty 
years  ago.  A  plant  in  the  best  of  health  with  four 
fine  flowers  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday. 

Oncidiam  sarcodes.— This  Orchid  was  repre- 
sented at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  by  a  group  of 
well-grown  plants  sent  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  and  made  quite  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  exliibition.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  species  of  Oncidium  whose  flowers  are  a 
combination  of  brownish  red  and  yellow  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  handsomest  of  that  number  and 
undoubtedly  a  species  of  great  horticultural  value 
The  spikes  varied   from   short,  unbranched  ones 


little  more  than  a  foot  long  to  enormous  branching 
racemes  5  feet  in  length,  each  carrying  many  scores 
of  flowers.  The  dark  green  pseudo-bulbs  are  5 
inches  to  8  inches  high,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  shin- 
ing oblong  leaves  of  about  the  same  length,  and  of 
an  equally  rich  shade  of  green.  The  flowers  are 
upwards  of  2  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  bordered  with  bright  yellow  round  an  irregular 
patch  of  brown-re<l  in  the  centre.  The  same  colours 
occur  on  the  lip,  but  the  red  is  reduced  to  a  few 
.spots  near  the  base.  The  first  recorded  appearance 
of  this  plant  in  flower  in  Britain  was  in  April, 
1849,  when  it  was  sent  by  a  private  grower  to  the 
Chiswick  Gardens  and  named  by  Lindley.  Paxton 
shortly  afterwards  figured  what  is  evidently  the 
same  thing  in  his  Mariazine  <•/  Botany  under  the 
name  of  O.  lligbyanum.  Its  native  country  is 
Brazil.  ""    ' 

Plants  to  cover  a  verandah.— I  should  be 
grateful  if  any  of  your  readers  could  advise  me  in 
the  following  case  :  At  the  back  of  the  house  facing 
south-west  and  shielded  from  north  and  east  by 
outbuildings  is  an  iron  verandah,  supported  by 
light  iron  columns.  I  am  anxious  to  cover  this 
during  the  coming  summer  with  climbers.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  kindly  say  what  are  the  best 
subjects  for  such  a  purpose,  and  also  for  hanging 
baskets  ?  The  house  lies  high  in  a  somewhat  cold 
position  in  the  midlands.  — A  Subscriber. 

*,*  Clematis  montana,  C.  flammula.  Roses  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Fortune's  Yellow,  and  Bouquet  d'Or 
are  among  the  things  we  should  choose  ourselves, 
but  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  further 
help  you.— Ed. 

Anoiganthus  breviflorus. — No  description 
that  I  had  seen  led  me  to  form  a  true  estimate  of 
the  value  of  this  flower.  It  has  generally  been  de- 
scribed as  good  in  colour,  but  faulty  in  form,  as 
being  one  of  those  half-expanded  tubular  flowers 
which  cause  so  much  disappointment.  My  own  ex- 
perience of  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  My  "bulb  was 
kindly  given  to  me  by  M.  Van  Tubergen,  and  after 
resting  through  the  winter  it  came  into  bloom 
about  a  week  ago  with  four  lovely  flowers,  smaller, 
but  much  resembling  a  very  delicate  yellow  Day 
Lily.  They  opened  in  succession,  but  all  perfect  at 
the  same  time — about  '^  o'clock  a.m.  They  tegin 
to  expand  in  the  sun,  and  in  a  short  time  they  are 
not  wholly  fully  expanded,  but,  more  than  that,  in 
some  degree  reflexed.  I  can,  however,  readily 
understand  why  the  descriptions  have  been  in 
error,  since,  however  brilliantly  the  sun  may  con- 
tinue to  shine,  each  day  half  an  hour  after  noon 
the  petals  begin  to  contract  and  remain  in  a  half- 
closed  state  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  This  has  been 
regularly  repeated  daily  ;  consequently  a  true  idea 
of  the  flowers  can  only  be  formed  if  seen  between 
nine  and  half-past  twelve.  I  tried  artificial  light, 
which  is  perfectly  effectual  with  Crocuses,  but 
quite  without  re"sult  with  this  plant.  If  I  am 
right  in  the  meaning  of  the  name,  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  given  to  a  half-expanding 
tubular  flower.— T.  H.  Aechee-Hind. 

Phaius  Coobsoni.— The  most  interesting  ex- 
hibit amongst  the  Orchids  shown  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  Tuesday  was 
a  small  group  of  this  magnificent  hybrid  Phaius 
sent  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  The  plant  was 
raised  a  year  or  two  ago  by  Mr.  Cookson,  of 
■\Vylam-on-Tyne,  from  P.  'SValli"chi  pollenised  with 
P.  tuberculosus,  the  first  flowers  appearing  in  two 
years  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed."  It  was 
the  first  hybrid  obtained  in  this  genus,  but  has 
since  been  followed  by  one  raised  from  P.  macu- 
latus  and  P.  grandifolius.  Success  in  hybridising 
consists  in  uniting  the  good  qualities  of  each 
parent  in  the  progeny,  and,  judging  from  this 
standpoint,  no  more  "  beautiful  hybrid  has  ever 
been  raised.  Since  the  date  of  it's  first  flowering 
it  has  immensely  improved  in  vigour,  the  spikes  on 
the  plants  exhibited  being  from  1^  feet  to  3  feet 
high  (one  plant  carrying"  two  spikes),  and  the 
flowers  on  the  strongest  ones  numbering  twelve 
and  seventeen.  At  their  widest  diameter  the 
flowers  are  4J  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  rose,  tinted  white  on  the  outside,  and  rose- 


coloured  inside,  becoming  paler  towards  the  tips' 
The  lip,  which  shows  more  markedly  than  any 
other  part  of  the  plant  the  influence  of  P.  tubercu- 
losus, is  shaped  like  a  broad-mouthed  funnel,  the 
margin  being  beautifully  crisped  and  reflexed.  It 
is  very  richly  coloured,  the  disc  being  bright 
orange-yellow  with  a  tongue  of  the  same  colour 
traversing  the  centre  lengthwise,  whilst  the  front 
expanded  portion  is  reddish  maroon  shaded  with 
purple.  The  colours  evidently  vary  very  much  in 
different  plants.  In  habit  this  hybrid  is  simply  a 
small  edition  of  P.  Wallichi,  to  which  species  no 
doubt  its  vigorous  constitution  is  due. 

Dendrobium  Kingianum  var.  roeeum. — 
Whilst  the  Australian  representatives  of  the  genus 
Dendrobium  are,  generally  speaking,  by  far  the 
most  diflicult  to  maintain  in  robust  health,  D. 
Kingianum  is  a  notable  exception.  Throughout 
the  whole  genus,  in  fact,  there  is  not  one  species 
which  can  be  said  to  thrive  more  freely  or  increase 
more  readily.  It  is  a  native  of  Queensland,  where 
it  was  discovered  and  sent  to  England  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  It  is  a  very  variable  Orchid,  forms 
with  white,  yellow  and  rose-coloured  flowers  being 
in  cultivation.  A  plant  of  the  variety  roseum  is 
now  flowering  at  Kew,  and  proves  to  be  a  singularly 
pretty  plant,  probably  the  most  attractive  of  all 
the  forms  of  this  species.  In  habit  the  species 
varies  but  little,  the  stems  being  from  3  inches  to 
Ij  inches  long,  swollen  at  the  base  and  occurring  in 
a  closely-packed  tuft.  The  leaves  are  few  (two  to 
five),  and.  like  the  raceme,  are  produced  from  the 
apex  of  the  pseudo-bulb.  In  this  variety  the  flowers 
are  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  outside  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  entirely  rose-coloured, 
whilst  on  the  inside  they  are  just  tinged  with  the 
same  colour  except  at  the  tips  where  a  blotch  of 
deep  rose  occurs  ;  the  lip  also  is  nearly  covered 
with  broad  rosy  purple  veins.  This  species  may  be 
grown  in  a  cool  house,  although  it  is  perhaps  more 
satisfactory  treated  as  an  intermediate  house  plant, 
at  any  rate  whilst  it  is  growing.  It  may  be  grown 
either  in  pots  or  fastened  to  blocks  of  wood,  requir- 
ing a  mixture  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  about 
the  roots. 

Notes  from  Chiinside.— Several  paragraphs 
in  The  G.^kden  regarding  Gentiana  verna  have 
appeared  lately.  As  I  have  gathered  it  wild  both 
in  Teesdale,  Yorkshire,  and  in  Galway  and  Co. 
Clare,  Ireland,  I  may  remark  that  both  in  York- 
shire and  in  Ireland  it  grows  on  the  limestone,  and 
therefore  lime  rubbish  is  a  good  addition  to  the 
soil  on  the  rockwork.  In  Ireland,  near  Galway,  it 
grows  in  the  turf  near  the  sea.  In  Teesdale,  in  wet 
clayey  loam,  I  have  large  clumps  covered  with  buds 
at  present,  notwitstanding  frost  and  snow,  on  the 
rock  border.  On  a  sunnj'  morning,  later  on,  there 
is  nothing  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  a  fine  patch  of 
Gentiana  verna.  Boyd's  form  of  Saxifraga  oppositi- 
folia  from  the  Killin  Hills  comes  very  near  the 
Gentian  in  my  estimation  as  an  alpine.  It  is  just 
showing  colour,  and  in  another  week,  if  the  weather 
keeps  fresh,  the  plants  will  be  one  mass  of  bloom, 
not  a  leaf  visible,  the  flowers  of  a  lovely  shade  cf 
crimson.  Chionodoxa  sardensis  has  this  season 
well  merited  being  named  Glory  of  the  Snow,  for  it 
showed  through  its  snowy  covering  a  rich  mass  of 
blue.  Anemone  blanda  is  showing  its  fine  coloured 
buds,  but  is  not  yet  open  in  the  north.  Saxifraga 
Burseriana  major  in  an  8-inch  pot  in  a  cold  frame 
was  a  most  beautiful  object  this  morning,  being 
covered  with  more  than  100  expanded  flowers  of 
snowy  whiteness.  The  lime  rubbish,  sand,  and  a 
little  peat  produce  wonderful  vigour  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Saxifrages.  The  Lenten  Roses  have  in 
many  places  been  entirely  ruined  as  to  flowering 
by  the  severe  frost.  For  some  years  I  have  never 
failed  in  having  abundant  blooms  by  very  simple 
precautions.  The  plants  are  covered  every  night 
with  common  bast  mats.  During  the  late  severe 
weather  these  mats  were  never,  or  rarely,  removed 
during  the  day.  This  day  (March  IT),  the  first 
fresh  "day,  the  plants  were  blooming  profusely 
under  the  mats  when  they  were  being  removed.  I 
strongly  recommend  this  treatment  to  all  growers 
of  these  most  attractive  winter  flowers. — C.  Stuakt, 
Hillside,  Chirnside,  N.B. 
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Ferns. 

HARDY  FERNS  IN  PLEASURE 
ti  ROUNDS. 
In  most  gardens  there  are  situations  which, 
owing  to  perpetual  shade  through  buildings  or 
trees,  are  found  extremely  difficult  to  embellish 
satisfactorily.  Places  of  this  description  occur 
frequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house, and  are  often  a  source  of  vexation, 
as  the  majority  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged 
plants  will  not  thrive  therein.  For  such  locali- 
ties hardy  Ferns  are  the  most  suitable  occu- 
pants, inasmuch  as  the  self  same  conditions 
which  prove  so  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  the 
majority  of  ornamental  plants  are  just  those 
which  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  in 
health  and  luxuriance.  The  construction  of  a 
fernery  is  often  supposed  to  entail  a  consider- 
able amount  of  labour  and  expense,  and  it  is 
this    consideration    which    deters   many    from 


the  occupants  fail  to  obtain  that  luxuriance 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of 
the  Fern  tribe.  Although  something  in  the  way 
of  burrs,  stumps,  or  sandstone  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  soil  open,  yet  this  kind  of  material 
should  be  introduced  merely  to  efl'ect  that  pur- 
pose, leaving  as  great  a  bulk  of  mould  as  is  con- 
sistent with  good  drainage.  The  cheapest  ma- 
terial that  can  be  employed  is  the  root  .stumps 
of  trees.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  only  serve  to  efhciently  drain 

;  the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed,  but  appear  to 
retain  in  themselves  a  cei'tain  amount  of  mois- 
ture, even  in  very  dry  weather.  Root  stumps 
are  often  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they 

i  vdtimately  rot  away.  That  is,  however,  no 
detriment  in  the  present  case,  as  by  the  time 
they  do  so,  the  plants  will  be  well  esta- 
blished. As  regai'ds  soil,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  be  particular.  If  some  turfy  loam 
or  lough  peat  can  be  easily  procured,  the 
Ferns  will  be  benefited  by  an  admixture  of  it. 
Ordinary  garden  soil,  with  some  of  the  roughly 
sifted  portion  of  the  refuse  heap,  will  meet  their 


Royal  Fern  aud  Male  Fern  in  the  garden  at  Killegar,  Killishandra. 


undertaking  the  culture  of  hardy  Ferns.  The 
Fern  tribe  is  a  large  and  varied  one,  and  if  it  is 
desired  to  cultivate  a  large  variety,  then  un- 
doubtedly a  good  amount  of  forethought  and 
care  will  be  necessai-y  to  ensure  success.  There 
is,  however,  a  considerably  large  class  which  is 
really  hardy  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  inas- 
much as  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any  situation, 
and  require  but  an  ordinary  amount  of  care  to 
be  taken  in  planting.  Amongst  these  are  for- 1 
tunately  to  be  found  great  variety  and  exquisite 
beauty  ;  they  are,  therefore,  all  that  can  be 
desired  for  our  purpose.  Many  varieties  of 
Lastrea,  Asplenium,  Scolopendrium,  Polypo- 
dium  and  the  Royal  Fern  will  flourish  in  the 
most  ordinary  garden  soil^  and  can  hardly  be 
excelled  in  elegance  of  form  and  diversity  of 
growth  by  the  more  tender  kinds.  They  may 
be  easily  procured  at  a  cheap  rate  of  any  nursery- 
man, and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  common  Poly- 
pody, the  Male  and  Lady  Fern,  are  generally 
plentiful  in  moist  hedgerows,  from  whence  they 
may  be  safely  removed  in  early  spring  before 
growth  commences.  These  varieties  are  mostly 
so  strong  growers  ;  they  should,  therefore,  be 
planted  that  they  are  not  stinted  in  the  way 
of  nourishment.  Ferneries  upon  a  small  scale 
are  apt  to  become  dried  up  in  hot  weather,  and 


requirements.  No  garden  can  be  considered 
properly  furnished  without  Ferns  of  some  sort, 
and  many  a  d.irk,  dingy  corner  may  be  simply 
and  almost  inexpensively  beautified  by  them. 
Where  winter  verdure  is  desired,  the  evergreen 
kinds  need  only  be  employed.  In  a  general  way, 
however,  they  should  be  used  with  the  decidu- 
ous ones,  as  they  contrast  so  beautifully  when 
bursting  into  growth  in  spring.  T.   \V. 


Platyloma  faloati.— In  The  Garden  (p.  202) 
"J.  C  15."  refers  to  this  Fern  as  being  grown  ex- 
tensively for  market.  In  this  I  think  he  is  mis- 
taken. "J.  C.  B."  evidently  h's  confused  the 
above  with  Cyrtomium  (Aspidium)  falcatura.  Platy- 
loma falcata  is  a  very  pretty  greenhouse  Fern,  and 
it  it  could  be  raised  freely  from  spores,  it  might 
become  a  popular  market  variety.  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  market,  nor  have  I  seen  it  growing  in 
large  quantities.  It  is  found  in  Hindoostan,  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  &c., 
but  i  do  not  think  it  is  found  in  Japan.  Cyrto- 
mium talcatum  is  found  in  Japan,  but  not  con- 
fined to  that  country.  It  is  a  most  useful  Fern 
and  nearly  hardy,  though  when  in  a  growing  state 
the  young  fronds  are  often  damaged  by  cold  or 
a  very  slight  frost.  It  is  grown  very  extensively 
for  Covent  Garden  Market.  There  arc  now 
several  varieties  ;  the  best  form  has  broad  pinna;, 


the  leiminal  ones  being  bioader  and  deeply  cut. 
Tliis  Fern  .should  be  grown  in  a  loamy  compost, 
and  delights  in  a  cool  shady  position.  When  grown 
in  warmth  thrips  are  very  troublesome.  Grown 
under  cool  treatment  the  fronds  have  a  very 
bright,  fresh  appearance,  and  when  well  matured 
may  be  used  for  decoration.  It  will  last  well 
where  many  Ferns  would  soon  perish. — F.  H. 


HANDSOME  GREENHOUSE  FERNS. 

The  making  of  a  selection  of  twelve  of  the  best 
greenhouse  Ferns  for  growing  on  into  moderate- 
sized  specimens  is  a  more  diflicult  task  than 
selecting  the  stove  varieties.  In  one  or  two 
instances  I  mu.st  include  two  species  from  the 
same  genus.  The  merits  of  the  mmierous 
crested  forms  being  entirely  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual taste,  I  will  leave  them  out  of  this  list 
altogether,  but  must  include  one  or  two  varie- 
gated varieties,  as  there  can  hardly  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
these.  Gleichenias  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  list,  but  as  they  require  excep- 
tional treatment,  I  have  left  them  out,  and 
selected  those  which  may  be  grown  with  little 
difficulty  by  those  who  liave  only  limited  ex- 
perience and  ordinary  accommodation.  My 
selection  is  as  follows  : — 

Adiantdm  Williamsi  is  decidedly  the  best 
Maiden-hair  Fern  for  a  cool  greenhouse.  It  is 
often  spoiled  through  being  grown  in  a  high  tem- 
perature. Potted  in  a  rough  open  compost,  which 
may  consist  chiefly  of  fibrous  loam,  plenty  of 
drainage,  a  shady,  but  not  dark,  position  in  a  cool 
house,  and  with  careful  attention  to  watering,  it 
will  thrive  well  and  make  a  very  handsome  speci- 
men. If  another  Adiantum  might  be  added,  I 
should  select  A.  Mariesi,  a  variety  of  capillus- 
Veneris,  with  rather  large,  nearly  erect-growing 
fronds  of  a  rich  deep  green,  making  a  bold  and 
handsome  plant,  and  forming  a  nice  contrast  to 
the  soft  pale  green  of  Williamsi. 

Asplenium  lpcidum. — This  fine  F'ern  is  of 
rather  slow  growth.  In  growing  on  young  plants, 
they  may  be  given  more  warmth,  but  must  be  kept 
free  from  thrips.  This  likes  a  shady  moist  jiosi- 
tion.  When  in  a  suitable  position  it  produces 
roots  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which,  if  fed  with 
a  little  fertiliser  mixed  with  Sphagnum  Moss,  will 
lielp  to  strengthen  the  plants  and  develop  large 
healthy  fronds. 

Asplenium  bulbiferum  is  an  old  favourite, 
which,  when  well  grown  into  a  moderate-sized 
specimen,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  of  the  genus. 
For  smaller  plants  I  should  have  selected  the  va- 
riety laxum  pumilum,  which  has  finely-cut  fronds 
and  makes  an  elegant  table  plant. 

DlOTYOGRAMMA  JAPONICA  VAEIEGATA  is  a  very 
distinct  and  handsome  Fern,  which  is  not  so  much 
grown  as  it  deserves.  The  fronds,  which  are  pro- 
duced from  spreading  underground  rhizomes,  are 
pinnate,  the  long  broad  pinnfe  pale  green,  with 
greyish  linear  markings  which  radiate  irregularly. 
The  fronds  have  a  bright  surface  and  are  of  good 
substance.  The  normal  form  of  this  useful  Fern 
differs  only  in  colour,  which  is  of  a  deep  olive- 
green.  Although  considered  a  greenhouse  Fern,  it 
likes  rather  more  warmth  during  winter,  and  to 
keep  ths  fronds  fresh  and  healthy,  the  damp  must 
not  settle  on  them. 

Lasteea  aeistata  variegata  is  another  good 
variegated  Fern ;  the  bright  green  fronds  have  a 
linear  marking  of  a  yellowish  shade  very  regularly 
defined.  To  form  a  nice  specimen,  three  or  four 
plants  should  be  grown  together,  as  it  is  rather 
slow  in  growth.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  good, 
rich  loamy  compost,  and  treated  liberally  it  will 
make  good-sized  fronds.  If  I  might  include  an- 
other Lastrea,  I  should  select  L.  lepida,  a  very 
light  and  elegant  Fern. 

Davallia  canariensis. — There  are  two  dis- 
tinct forms  of  this.  The  best  form  I  have  some- 
times seen  grown  under  the  name  of  gibberosa  ;  in 
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this  the  froiKis  are  larger  and  more  erect  grnving, 
the  rhizomes  also  differ.  In  the  best  variety  the 
ihizomes  spread  more  and  have  much  finer  scales. 
There  are  several  other  Davallias  which  almost 
eqinUy  deserve  a  place.  D.  Mariesi  I  should  have 
given  first  place,  but  that  it  loses  its  fronds  in 
the  winter.  D.  llooreana  is  sometimes  included 
with  the  greenhouse  Ferns,  but  1  find  it  succeeds 
best  in  the  stove,  otherwise  I  should  have  selected 
it  for  this  li.st. 

MiCEOLEPi.\  PLAxrpiiYLLA. — A  free,  vigorous- 
growing  Fern,  which  will  succeed  well  in  any  ordi- 
nary compost.  It  should  have  a  li.!ht,  open  posi- 
tion, but  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun.  Under 
heavy  shading  the  fronds  run  up  tall  and  thin. 

O.SMUNDA  PALUSTEIS. — Almost  as  hardy  as  the 
Royal  Fern  (0.  regalis),  of  more  slender  growth, 
with  a  reddish  tint  in  the  stipes  and  raehises. 
When  treated  as  a  greenhouse  Fern  it  is  evergreen, 
and  makes  a  very  handsome  plant. 

Platycerium  alcicouxb  must  be  included.  I 
have  previously  given  cultural  directions  for  this 
noble  Fern. 

riERis  aegyeea,  though  not  a  valuable  Fern, 
is  very  handsome  and  distinct ;  the  soft  pale  green 
fronds  have  a  regular  linear  marking  of  greyish 
white.  Three  or  four  young  plants  started  and 
grown  together  (under  ordinary  treatment)  make 
a  fine  specimen. 

Pteeis  umbeosa. — The  true  form  of  this  when 
grown  on  under  favourable  conditions  makes  a 
handsome  specimen.  P.  cretica  Ouvrardi  is  often 
grown  under  the  name  of  umbrosa,  but  when  seen 
together  they  are  quite  distinct, 

POLYSTICHCM  coEiACEtjM. — This  and  P.  capense 
are  considered  synonymous,  yet  the  two  forms,  as 
we  grow  them,  are  distinct  in  appearance.  P. 
coriaceum  has  larger  ruid  more  erect  fronds  ;  even 
as  seedlings  the  two  can  be  distinguished.  I  be- 
lieve the  form  we  grow  as  coriaceum  is  the  form 
from  Australia,  while  the  other,  which  is  of  a  more 
drooping  habit,  is  the  true  South  African  form. 

WOODWAEDIA  EADICASS. — To  do  this  well  it 
must  be  grown  in  an  elevated  position ;  the  long 
drooping  fronds  are  then  seen  to  better  advantage ; 
besides  which  it  is  the  only  way  to  give  the  fronds 
a  chance  of  proper  development.  A  shady,  cool 
aspect  suits  it  best.  In  a  dry  place  it  is  sure  to 
get  over-run  with  thrips.  As  a  pot  plant  W.  orien- 
talis  is  almost  equally  beautiful.  F.  H. 


FRENCH  NOTES. 

DAPnxE  Delphixi.— The  winter-blooming  plant 
which  was  recently  exhibited  at  the  General  Agri- 
cidtural  meeting  at  Paris  under  the  name  of 
Daphne  Laureola  var.  Delphini  is  in  reality  an  old 
liybrid  form  which  was  raised  at  Versailles  by  M. 
Fion  in  the  year  1820  from  a  crossing  effected  be- 
tween Daphne  coUina  (Smith)  and  D.  sinensis 
(Lamarck).  The  first-named  of  these  parent  plants 
is  a  native  of  Southein  Italy,  where  it  may  be 
seen  covering  the  rocks  in  some  districts,  and  not- 
ably so  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Volturno.  It  is 
distinguished  by  having  its  leaves  covered  with  a 
silky  down  on  the  under  surface  and  by  its  fra- 
grant violet-red  flowers.  Daphne  sinensis  is  a 
Chinese  species  with  glabrous  leaves  and  very 
fragrant  white  or  pink  flowers ;  there  are  also 
some  varieties  of  it  which  have  the  leaves  varie- 
gated in  divers  fashions.  Daphne  Delphini  com- 
bines the  qualities  of  these  two  plants  in  its  hand- 
some, dark  green,  glabrous,  glistening  foliage  and 
its  deep  red,  deliciously  fragrant  flowers.  It  was 
formerly  much  cultivated  for  market,  but  of  late 
years  this  handsome  half-hardy  shrub  has  fallen 
into  unmerited  neglect,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  met 
with  except  occasionally  in  some  collections  of 
temperate-house  plants  near  Paris,  or  in  some 
open-air  gardens  in  the  peninsula  of  Normandy, 
in  Brittany,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  plant  with 
Daphne  Laureola  (a  native  of  our  calcareous  wood- 
lands), which  is  only  used  as  a  stock  upon  which 
the  Daphne  Delphini  is  grafted. 


A  VALUABLE  NEW  ToMATO.— This  novelty, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Reine  des  Precoces  (or 
Queen  of  the  Earlies),  well  deserves  its  appella- 
tion, as  the  fruit  completes  its  growth  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  When  seed  of  it  is  sown  in 
a  hotbed  in  March  and  April,  like  that  of  ordi- 
nary Tomatoes,  the  plants  thus  raised  will  com- 
mence to  ripen  their  fruit  in  July  and  continue 
bearing  until  late  in  autumn.  This  variety,  which 
is  exceedingly  productive,  is  one  that  is  equally  as 
well  adapted  for  open-air  culture  as  for  growing 
under  glass. 

Field  cultuee  of  Witloof. — The  cultivation 
of  this  plant,  which  was  unknown  in  France  only 
a  few  years  since,  is  now  not  only  extending  itself 
in  gardens,  but  promises  to  rank  in  future  amongst 
the  other  agricultural  processes  of  the  farmer.  At 
Coup\Tay  (Seine-et-Marne),  M.  Besnard  has  at 
present  on  his  farm  five  acres  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  Witloof.  The  operations  connected  with 
this  work  at  Coupvray  (to  which  we  shall  revert 
more  particularly  in  a  future  issue)  combine  the 
use  of  the  plough  and  harrow  for  the  breaking  up 
and  rough  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  hoe  and  light  mattock  for  what  may 
be  termed  the  gardener's  part  of  the  work,  %vhich, 
of  course,  also  includes  various  other  attentions. 
This  field  culture  of  Witlook  promises  to  be  a 
success. 

Ameeican  blight,  &c.  —  The  Pomological  Asso- 
ciation of  the  West  recommend  the  following 
remedies  for  American  blight  (Aphis  lanigera),  the 
Pyralis  moth,  and  the  Apple  weevil  (Anthonymus 
pomorura).  (1)  For  American  blight ;  In  gardens, 
naphthalin  dissolved,  without  heat,  in  essence  of 
petroleum  and  applied  with  a  paint-brush.  In 
orchards,  a  mixture  of  raw  naphthalin,  lime,  and  oil 
of  tar,  similarly  applied.  Another  effectual  remedy 
is  a  mixture  of  oil  and  black  soap  rubbed  in  with  a 
brush  and  a  sponge.  (2)  Fires  lighted  between 
the  rows  of  trees  in  the  evening  attract  and  de- 
stroy great  numbers  of  the  Pyralis  moth.  (3)  To 
destroy  the  Apple  weevil  the  best  plan  is  to  spread 
suspended  under  the  tree  a  large  waggon-cover  or 
rick-cover  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre  to  admit 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  branches  of  which  are 
then  to  be  shaken  violently,  whereby  the  weevils 
are  dislodged  and  fall  in  showers  into  the  recep- 
tacle beneath,  from  which  they  are  shovelled  out 
with  hand-scoops  into  sacks,  and  taken  away  to  be 
finally  disposed  of  by  casting  them  into  vessels  of 
boiling  water. 

A  new  species  of  Scabious.— Under  the  name 
of  Scabiosa  Metaxasi,  MM.  Vilmorin  have  sent 
out  a  new  species  of  Scabious  raised  from  seeds 
sent  to  them  from  Mont  Zagros,  in  Persia,  by  M. 
Metaxas,  after  whom  they  have  named  it.  Al- 
though new  to  cultivation,  this  species  has  long 
been  known  to  botanists  under  the  names  of  Sca- 
biosa palaistina  (Linn.)  and  Asterocephalus  palnjs- 
tina  (Sprcng.).  It  belongs  to  the  Asterocephalus 
section,  and  appears  to  be  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  East.  Boissier  records  five  diffe- 
rent forms  of  it,  of  which  the  one  named  by  him 
Scabiosa  pala>stina  genuina  (the  typical  form)  ap- 
pears to  be  identical  with  MM.  Vilmorin's  plants. 
It  is  a  pretty  annual,  growing  20  inches  or  more 
high,  and  bearing  heads  of  faintly  yellowish  white 
flowers,  each  head  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter, 
and.  although  by  no  means  the  handsomest  of  the 
genus,  will  no  doubt  be  found  useful  as  a  border 
plant  and  also  for  bouquets.  Its  culture  is  the 
same  as  for  the  ordinary  kinds  of  Scabious. 

A  KEW  Apple. — At  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France,  held  on  Feb.  11,  a 
new  variety  of  Apple  was  exhibited  by  M.  Alexis 
Lepere  under  the  longish  name  of  Grosser  Rhein- 
ische  Bohnenapfel.  The  fruit  is  of  superb  ap- 
pearance and  enormous  size,  yellow,  like  a  Calville, 
and  delicately  tinged  with  pink  on  one  side.  The 
committee  pronounced  its  quality  to  be  good. 

Portuguese  Vegetable  Maerow. — This  is  a 
very  vigorous-growing  variety  with  trailing,  branch- 
ing stems  often  from  18 feet  to  20  feet  in  length, and 
slightly  rounded  leaves,  sinuated  and  toothed  at 
the  margin.  The  skin  of  the  fruit,  which  is  of  a 
bright  glistening    red  colour,   is   \ery  hard    and 


covered  with  numeinus  roundish  excrescences. 
The  flesh  is  yellow,  fleshy,  thick,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  The  hardiness  and  great  productiveness 
of  this  variety  (a  single  plant  beiiriug  from  six  to 
ten  fruit)  recommend  it  as  admirably  adapted  for 
cottage  gardens,  where  it  would  thrive  with  hardly 
any  attention. — Itcriui  Hortlcole. 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  IRISH  DAFFODILS. 
Of  late  years  we  have  had  many  and  varied 
kinds  of  Daffodils  unearthed  as  it  were  from  old 
gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  and  tlie  parks  or 
domains  in  Ireland,  but  none  I  make  bold  to 
say  superior  to  Countess  of  Annesley,  as  its 
merits  are  good  from  all  poitrts  of  view.  It  is 
not  so  early  as  Ard-Righ,  but  it  is  a  far  more 
robust  grower  on  many  soils,  and  as  compared 
with  N.  princeps,  the  flower  is  of  better  form 
and  substance.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  see 
Mr.  J.  C.  Tonkin,  of  ScQly,  apj)reciates  its  many 
excellences  as  a  market  flower  ;  it  is  far  more 
free  blooming  than  Tenljy,  and  has  a  better 
constitution  tlian  most  forms  of  N.  spurius  and 
N.  major,  and  as  forced  very  gently  the  flowers 
attain  to  a  splendid  size  and  show  great  purity 
of  colour.  As  a  good  all-round  garden  Daffodil, 
it  deserves  even  more  attention  than  it  has  at 
present  received,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
it  really  succeeds  in  English  gardens  better 
than  do  the  majority  of  Irish  Dattbdils.  Even 
in  Ireland,  the  Irish  Daft'odils  do  not  always  do 
well,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear 
from  a  well-known  amateur  the  other  day  that 
he  was  about  to  root  out  all  the  white  Daffodils 
from  his  garden,  as  their  constitution  was  poor 
and  delicate,  and  so  had  disappointed  him  !  Alas, 
I  am  afraid  many  in  England  will  re-echo  the 
disappointment,  and  yet,  as  seen  under  suitable 
conditions  in  Ireland,  these  same  white  Daffodils 
are  amongst  the  freshest  and  loveliest  and 
most  desirable  of  beautiful  flowers.  The  main 
point  is  they  will  not  stand  what  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  good  culture.  They  cannot 
endure  our  fat  and  richly  manured  soils.  In  a 
word,  their  capacity  for  absorbing  and  assimilat- 
ing nitrogen  is,  for  some  reasons  not  yet  fully 
understood,  singularly  limited,  and  until  this 
fact  be  more  fully  realised,  many  growers  wiU 
undoubtedly  fail  to  grow  them  permanently  and 
well.  On  poor  gravelly  and  sandy  soils  they 
thrive  amazingly  in  Ireland  ;  often  on  the  grass 
among  tree  roots  they  have  apparently  lived  a 
long  time,  and  amongst  the  roots  (jf  Hollies, 
Privet,  and  Roses  of  the  gallica  and  mossy  sec- 
tions I  have  often  seen  them  perfectly  happy 
and  free  flowering,  altliough  they  had  been 
growing  in  the  same  position  for  many  years. 

Ard-Righ,  a  large  yellow  variety  of  spurius, 
is  also  very  aj>t  to  fail  on  highly-manured  soils, 
whereon  basal  rot  attacks  it  just  as  it  does 
maximus,  pallidus  prajcox,  and  the  Jonquil 
under  similar  cultural  conditions,  and  yet 
I  have  seen  Ard-Righ  in  old  gardens  in 
the  Box  edgings,  among  Mezereon  roots, 
and  on  gras.sy  banks  in  orchards  and  near 
Hollies  and  Arbutus  trees,  the  roots  of  which 
had  interlaced  its  bulbs,  as  happy,  healthy,  and 
free-flowering  as  one  could  desii'e.  Ard-Righ 
at  its  best  is  a  flne  Daffodil,  but  it  has  not  the 
stamina  of  the  bicolor  race,  or  even  of  other 
forms  of  its  own  spurius  section,  such  as  Golden 
Spur  and  General  Gordon,  for  example. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  all  the  forms  of 
spurius  is  undoubtedly  a  Daffodil  now  known  as 
Crom-a-boo,  which  is  really  a  form  or  phase  of 
Ard-Righ,  having  a  frilled  or  goffered  trunk  or 
corona.  This  Daffodil  has  been  known  for 
some  years,  but  is  as  yet  as  rare  as  it  is  singular 
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ill  itr,  structure.  The  llnver  is  iu  size  und 
coloiu-  like  Ard-Righ,  luit  outside  the  corona 
are  five  or  six  (uormally  six)  bits  of  gofl'er 
work  or  frilling.  This  variety,  so  far  as  its  his- 
tory is  known,  originated  as  a  spontaneous  or 
natural  seedling  on  the  lawn  of  the  Rectory  at 
Crooui,  in  tlie  County  Limerick,  whence  its 
owner  generously  sent  nie  a  couple  of  bulbs  two 
or  three  years  ago.  So  far  as  my  own  practical 
experience  goes,  it  is  more  robust  than  Ard-Righ, 
and  we  are  all  anxious  that  its  owner  should 
obtain  this  season  some  due  recognition  such  as 
his  flower  most  assuredly  deserves.  No  doubt 
its  flower.?  will  duly  appear  before  the  Narcissus 
committee  in  due  form  this  spring  and  be  duly 
recognised  and  registered  as  a  most  distinct  and 
permanent  variety.  I  have  seen  its  flowers 
every  year  since  1S86,  and  have  grown  it 
for  the  past  three  seasons  at  least,  and  so 
can  vouch  for  its  constancy.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known,  but  there  is  good  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  white  Dalibdil  having  a  simi- 
lar frilled  corona,  and  of  course  such  a  rare 
light  will  not  long  remain  liidden. 

But  of  all  the  so-called  Irish  Dafi"odils  I 
should  certainly  select  Narcissus  Countess  of 
Annesley  as  the  one  variety  for  garden  culture 
and  profitable  market  work.  It  is  not  so  fine 
as  those  gems  of  the  bicolor  section,  John 
Horsfield,  Empress,  or  Grandee,  but  it  is  with- 
out a  doubt  one  of  the  very  finest,  healthiest 
and  freest  of  all  the  yellow  Daftbdils  known  t(j 
us  to-day.  Its  history  is  obscure,  that  is  as  U^ 
its  origin,  but  there  were  thousands  upon  tliou- 
sands  of  its  bulljs  naturalised  in  the  park  or 
domain  at  Castlewellau,  Co.  Down,  some  five  or 
six  years  ago.  So  far  as  is  known,  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  been  found  elsewhere.  It  was 
at  first  known  as  Castlewellan  Daffodil,  but 
afterwards  was  recognised  as  Countess  of  An- 
nesley. 

The  naturalisation  of  Daflbdils  is  worthy 
of  far  more  thouglit  and  attention  than  has 
yet  been  given  to  it.  Of  course  the  nursery- 
men and  the  growers  for  market  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  do  much  in  this  line,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  country  house  gar- 
dens and  estates  whei-ein  and  whereon  Daflb- 
dils might  be  planted  well  once  onlj^,  and  they 
might  then  be  left  to  themselves  in  orchards, 
thin  plantations,  sunny  margins  of  woods,  and 
in  open  meadows  oron  tlie  outlying  fringesof  the 
lawn  or  dressed  grounds.  It  is  a  fact  that  many 
Daffodils,  as  well  as  the  Poet's  Narcissus  and 
many  forms  (jf  N.  incomparabilis  (Star  Nar- 
cissus), grow  and  jirosper  better  in  the  Grass 
than  planted  elsewliere.  Once  well  planted  iu 
congenial  soil  these  kinds  may  be  left  alone, 
and  no  doubt  this  practice,  or  that  of  throwing 
the  pleasure  grounds  into  meadows,  has  led  to 
the  preservation  and  conse(]uent  rediscovery  of 
so  many  kinds  of  thess  flowers  in  Ireland  during 
recent  years.  In  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  in 
Kent,.  Hampshire,  and  Sussex,  in  Norfolk  and 
Essex,  and  even  a?  far  north  in  England  as 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  and, 
at  least,  to  Fife  in  Scotland,  the  Daffodil, 
single  and  double,  has  made  itself  at  home  near 
the  sites  of  old  houses,  monasteries,  castles,  or 
abbeys  ;  in  a  word,  peace,  religion,  and  war 
alike  seem  to  have  helped  iu  the  culture  and 
fostering  of  these  flowers  of  spring. 

In  Cornwall  and  in  the  Soilly  Islands  even 
the  Bunch  Narcissus  (N.  Tazetta)  of  the  Me- 
diterranean region  had  long  ago  become  esta- 
blished, and  whether  introduced  to  St.  Michael's 
Mount  by  old  time  or  medi;eval  monks,  or  by 
the  tin  merchants  from  the  East,  we  may  per- 
haps never  know,  but  as  a  fact  tlie  existence  of 
these  flowers  in  Scilly  has  led  to  a  total  re- 
generation  of  the   profitable    laud   culture    of 


tlie.-4e  islands  from  whence  are  now  daily  lieing 
sent  some  20  tons  daily  of  these  blossoms  to 
London  and  other  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
flower  markets. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  Dublin  shops  are 
filled  with  imported  Narcissus  flowers  even 
now,  although  Cork  and  the  sunny  and  early 
south  coX)t  ava  only  six  or  eight  h(jurs 
away  from  our  doors,  and  the  whole  sc.uith  of 
Ireland  is,  as  I  have  said,  pre-eminently  a  land 
of   Daftbdils.  F.   W.   B. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES.- 
Althgitgh  no  great  loss    was    sustained   in   the 
Carnation  beds  in  the  winter  of  1890,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Cloves,   many  gaps    were   left   which 
afterwards  had  to  bo  filled,  and   with  the  view  to 
make  sure  of  an  even  lot  of  plants,   I  transferred 
the  layers   last  autumn  to   a  warm  south   border, 
leaving  the  planting  of  the  flower  beds  until  the 
spring.      The    beds   intended    for  these   favourite 
(lowers  for  the  summer  of  1S'.I2  liad  a,  good  dressing 
of   horse   droppings  before  they  were  dug  in  tlie 
autumn,  and   with  just  a  break  down   will  be  all 
ready   for  planting.     If   very  keen  winds  are  ex- 
perienced  after    this    operation    is    performed,   I 
genera'ly  give  a  good  mulching  of  spent  IVIushrooin 
manure.     Sorts  to  be  used  besides  the  old  crimson 
and    white  Cloves  are  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  Kaby 
Castle  (two  special  favourites),  Ketton  Rose,  Coun- 
tess of  Paris,  Murillo,  Mme.  Roland,  W.  P.  Milner, 
and  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  besides  three  or  four 
good   seedlings.      I    sow  a  packet    of   seed   every 
season,  plant  out  the  seedlings  in  a  piece  of  well- 
prepared  ground,  and  layer  and  keep  three  or  four 
of  the  best  of  them  until  something  better  comes 
to  the  fore.     It  is  not  often  one  gets  hold  of  a  real 
good  thing,  but  as  a  rule  two  or  three  are  annually 
obtained  that  combine  such  necessary  characteris- 
tics as  a  very  fair  non-splitting  flower,  the  plant 
of  good  habit  and  very  free.    Although  the  require- 
ments of  border  Carnations  are  now  pretty  gene- 
rally understood,  there  is  one  thing  in  connection 
with  them  that  has  not  received  quite  the  amount 
of  attention  it  deserves,  viz.,  the  individual  needs 
of  particular  sorts.     The  first  few  plants  I  had  of 
Countess  of  Paris  were  planted  on  a  rather  stiff 
border  where  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  and  Raby  Castle 
were  doing  splendidly.     The  Countess  was  by  no 
means  happy  here,  so  the  first  layers  secured  were 
transferred  to  an  old  herbaceous  border  with  a  deep, 
but  rather  light  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  the  result 
lias  been  in  every  way  satisfactory.     It  is  just  the 
same  with  seedlings,  and  so  from  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  grass,  even  at  an  early  stage,  we 
have  come  to  make  planting  arrangements  accord- 
ingly.    With  a  view  to  still  further  popularise  this 
favourite  tlower,  it  would  be  well  if  a  class  were 
given  it  at  all  local  shows.  We  see  at  present  classes 
for  Roses,  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias  and  many  other 
summer  flowers.    Surely  the  Carnation  is  worthy  a 
place  among  them — say  a  collection  of  si.x  varieties, 
three  flowers  of  each,  to  be  shown  as  grown  with 
stems  not  less  than  i  inches  or  5  inches  in  length. 
What  to  carpet  standard  Rose  beds  with  is  some- 
times an  anxious  question.    Bare  ground  is  not  to 
be  tolerated  during  the  summer  months  when  all 
around  is  bright  and  gay.     Various  dwarf  plants 
are  no  doubt  practicable,  but  I  know  of  nothing 
better  than   the    common  Musk.     As   soon   as   it 
begins  to  make  headway  a  few  twigs  should  be  in- 
serted round  each  Rose  stem  some  10  inches  or  12 
inches  from  it,  and  secured  at  the  top  as  high  up 
the  stem  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.     As  the 
Musk  grows  it  will  cover  the  twigs  and  form  nice 
bright  little   pyramids    rising  out   of   the   yellow 
carpet.     Mention   of   this  old-fashioned  plant   re- 
minds one  of  the  many  things  that  can  be  utilised 
iu  the  flower  garden  to  make  pretty  and  effective 
beds,  which  require  no  artificial  warmth  either  to 
preserve  them   in    winter   or  to  hasten  their  sea- 
son.    Take,  for  instance,  the  tufted  Pansies  Archie 
Grant  and  the  well-known  Countess  of  Kintore  and 
the  common    Ribbon    Grass.     Such    beds   can,  if 
necessary,  be  made  in  the  autumn,  and  occasional 
clumps  of  the  variegation  rising  from  the  purple 


carpet  wi  1  make  a  biight  and  cheerfid  bed;  so 
will  the  seal  let  Lobelia  on  a  groundwork  of  tufted 
Pansy  Mrs.  Gray.  I  should  like  to  say  a  good  word 
for  Echeveria  glauca;  those  who  only  connect  and 
have  seen  it  associated  with  carpet  bedding  have 
no  idea  of  its  beauty  when  allowed  to  flower  at 
will.  Very  efi'ective  are  nice  large  flowering  clumps 
of  this  succulent,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  harmon- 
ising well  with  so  many  things  and  flourishing  on 
dry,  poor  borders.  It  was  in  such  a  position  that 
I  was  first  struck  with  its  beauty  in  connection 
with  the  old  double  Chamomile.  A  border  that 
looked  well  last  year  was  composed  of  large  flower- 
ing clumps  of  this  Echeveria  with  a  groundwork  of 
dwarf  Ageratum,  the  flatness  of  the  latter  being 
relieved  by  an  occasional  plant  of  Grevillea  ro- 
busta. 

It  is  well  to  decide  early  on  those  subjects  that 
are  to  be  used  to  fill  up  any  gaps  that  may  exist 
in  herbaceous  borders,  and  either  see  to  their 
planting  or  make  provision  for  the  same.  These 
additions  should  in  all  cases  harmonise  with  their 
surroundings.  They  should  be  employed  with  the 
view  of  adding  to  the  number  of  colours  already 
known  to  exist,  and  if  any  particular  shade  domi- 
nate rather  too  freely  among  the  herbaceous  things 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  border,  the  colour  in- 
troduced in  the  annual  will  blend  with  it  and  tone 
it  down.  Thus,  bright  free-flowering  pompon  Dah- 
lias can  face  large  clumps  of  Chrysanthemum 
maximum  and  C.  uliginosum,  and  nice  batches  of 
Gaultonia  or  the  Sweet  Tobacco  associate  with 
early-flowering  Starworts  or  large  stools  of  hardy 
Fuchsias.  There  is  an  effectiveness  about  such 
arrangements  all  the  more  pleasing  because  they  are 
apparently  unstudied.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better 
subjects  for  filling  up  the  front  of  these  borders, 
than  Carnations  and  tufted  Pansies.  The  former 
having  been  mentioned  earlier  in  these  notes,  it 
is  not  necessaiy  to  re''er  to  them  again.  Useful 
sorts  among  the  tufted  Pansies  in  their  respective 
colours  and  very  free  are  Bullion  and  Royalty  in 
yellows.  Countess  of  Hopetoun  and  Perfection  in 
wliites,  and  Skylark,  Bessie  Clark,  and  Kirktown 
in  the  mauves  and  blues.  E.  Btjerell. 

Claremont. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  MOUNTAIN 
FLOWERS. 
It  must  not  be  said  of  me  that  I  undervalue 
stones  either  in  rockeries  or  as  used  iu  or  upon 
ordinary  soils.  A  stone  often  makes  all  the 
difl'erence  between  success  or  failure  in  the 
growth  of  a  plant  ]:)laced  beneath  or  near  to  it 
on  an  ordinary  border.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
palpable  facts  in  Nature  that  "Grass  grows 
higher  round  a  stone,"  as  anyone  may  prove 
who  cares  to  lay  one  for  a  few  days  on  a  close- 
shaven  lawn.  Why  ]  some  may  be  inclined  to 
inquire.  Well,  simply  because  a  .stone  checks 
evaporation  from  the  surface  it  covers,  and  so  a 
plant  growing  near  a  stone  gets  a  better  and 
more  constant  supply  of  food  and  a  more 
genial  atmosphere  around  it  than  does  one 
not  so  highly  favoured.  This  is  practically 
the  meaning  of  the  use  of  stones  in  our  rock 
gardens  ;  but  another  point  is  that  a  stone 
absorbs  sun-heat  during  the  day  and  slowly 
yields  it  forth  again  during  the  night,  and  so  a 
plant  near  a  stone  is  warmer  as  well  as  better 
fed.  The  third  reason  for  stones  in  our  rock 
gardens  is  their  appearance  ;  but  all  attempts 
at  rockeries  made  to  look  like  mountain  boulders 
or  alpine  peaks  have  so  far  been  admitted  fail- 
ures, not  only  in  appearance,  but  also  from  the 
gardener's  point  of  view,  for  as  a  broad  rule  the 
plants  for  which  they  are  principally  erected 
most  often  refuse  to  thrive  upon  them. 

To  come  to  practical  illustrations  of  rock 
gardens,  one  of  the  richest  is  that  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Botaiiic  Garden,  originally  constructed 
on  the  pocket  sj'stom  by  the  late  curator  (Mr. 
BIcNab).     Several  thousand  plants,  I  believe  I 
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miglit  say  -'000  to  3000  speeies  fnim  the  must 
divei-so  luibit-its  —plants  which  naturally  exist 
under  the  most  widely  different  conditions — 
are  thereon  focussed  on  a  single  acre  of  ground 
(more  or  less,  as  the  lawyers  say),  and  generally 
they  thrive  there  in  a  manner  that  is  the  envy 
of  all  who  see  them.  Now,  just  as  there  are 
some  rock  gardeners  who  have  failed  by  too 
persistently  copying  Nature  and  native  condi- 
tions, so,  too,  others  have  failed  by  copying  this 
rock  garden  at  Edinburgh.  In  its  own  place 
and  for  its  own  purpose  it  is  a  creation  well- 
nigli  perfect,  but  as  copied  indiscriminately  and 
in  widely  diflerent  climates  and  under  difterent 
conditions  it  has  proved  more  or  less  of  a 
failure. 

I  have  seen  other  and  widely  diflerent  alpine 
gardens  and  rockeries  in  many  places.  That  in 
Messrs.  Backhouse's  nursery  at  York  has  for 
long  been  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  success- 
ful in  England,  but  there  are  now  scores  of 
others  both  iu  England  and  Ireland  well  worth 
study.  I  tliink  Mr.  Dewar,  who  is  no  mean 
authority,  once  said  that  the  rock  garden  at 
Narrow  Water,  Co.  Down,  was  one  of  the  finest 
he  had  seen,  with  its  gigantic  Gunnera  manicata, 
a  specimen,  jjerhaps,  never  surpassed,  even  if 
equalled,  in  European  gardens  before.  Again, 
travellers  have  told  me  that  the  masses  of  sil- 
very Leontopodiuni  al])inum  clustering  on  the 
rockery  at  Ardee,  Co.  Louth,  and  the  great 
scarlet  Pentstenion-like  flower-spikes  of  Ourisia 
coccinea  have  exceeded  in  luxm-iauce  and 
beauty  those  specimens  of  these  lovely  plants 
as  seen  in  their  native  wilds,  and  from  a  gar- 
dener's point  of  view  no  doubt  they  did  so.  We 
most  of  us  know  how  luxuriantly  Meconopsis, 
Eomecon  and  many  Primulas  grow  in  the  rock 
garden  at  Kew,  and  we  also  know  how  happy  the 
sale  plants  of  many  nurserymen  who  grow  al- 
pines  look  as  grown  iu  pots  and  plunged  in 
coal  ashes  or  sand  in  any  out-of-the-way  corner, 
so  that  rocks  and  stones  are  really  not  a  sine  qua 
null  after  all. 

The  real  lover  of  alpine  and  mountain  plants 
does  not  care  for  mere  stones  except  so  far  as 
they  con.serve  or  augment  the  food  and  tempera- 
ture as  enjoyed  Iiy  the  vegetation  he  a<lmires. 
The  rockery  that  shall  be  at  once  artistic  and 
practical  for  alpine  plants  is  a  desideratum  yet 
to  come.  In  very  hot  and  dry  and  suuny  places, 
rocks  or  stones  above  ground  level  often  do 
more  liarm  than  good,  and  most  alpines,  as  my 
friend  .shrewdly  observed,  would  thrive  better  in 
a  bog  garden  or  in  a  marshy  j)lace.  Of  course, 
I  know  that  there  are  plants  that  love  the  hot- 
test and  driest  and  most  exposed  positions,  and 
that  thrive  best  in  the  poorest  of  limestone  .soils, 
and  for  such  things  Sphagiuim  Moss  or  a  bog  is 
scarcely  Elysium.  ( )f  such,  let  us  broadly  in- 
stance Linarias  or  Snapdragons  and  the  family 
of  Dianthus,  to  which  our  Cloves,  Carnations, 
and  Pinks,  our  Saponarias  and  Gypsophilas  be- 
long, all  plants  that  thrive  exquisitely  on  old 
liine-rubbish  and  sand,  or  in  the  clefts  and 
chinks  and  crannies  of  rotten  old  walls.  Au- 
brietia  and  Wallflowers,  Arabis,  Erinus,  and  Iris 
germanica,  and  those  of  the  dwarf  or  I.  pumila 
races  also  thrive  best  on  walls  or  on  elevated 
and  rather  dry  (in  winter)  rockeries.  Iris  sty- 
losa  is  another  example,  rarely  free  flowering 
unless  starved  in  a  dry  and  sunny  spot.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  walls  of  Conway  Castle  fairly 
on  fire  with  red  Valerian,  or  the  warm  sand- 
stone rock  at  Nottingham  Castle  yellow  with 
golden  Wallflowers,  will  understand  what  I 
mean,  and  there  is  one  plant  from  California, 
viz.,  Zauschneria,  that  is  a  constant  non- 
flowering  trouble  to  uiost  gardeners,  and  yet  1 
have  seen  it  scarlet  and  vivid  as  a  Pelargonium 
as  growing  out  of  the  sheer  precipitous  face  of  a 


Inncstcjne  wall.  It  is  .also  so  with  many  things--  grey  Lichen  have  at  last  decently  covered  them  ? 
witli  Edelweiss  for  example,  or  with  the  exqui-  I  ha\'e  often  tliought  that  there  lia\-e  been  too 
site  silvery-leaved  Androsace  lanuginosa,  all  of  much  "  designing "  and  "  niakim' "  (jr  "  build- 
which  are,  I  opine,  things  not  likely  to  be  happy  I  ing"  of  rockwork  in  our  gardens"  and  too  little 
ma  bog,  and  certainly  not  during  the  winter-  thought  and  care  or  feeling  in  the  leaving  alone, 
*'"^^-  i  or  in  the  delicate  and  careful  enrichment  of  such 
In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  {natural  rocks  and  water  as  often  exist  within 
whilst  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  give  to  our  '  the  precincts  of  many  enclosed  grounds.  There 
alpine  and  rock  plants  too  much  thought  and  are  hundreds  of  pretty  rills  and  brooklets  and 
practical  care,  it  is  quite  easy  to  give  them  too  numbers  of  lovely  glades  and  vales  that  might 
much  coddling  with  panes  of  glass  and  hand-  'it  small  expense  be  girt  with  Eeed  and  Lily 
lights  and  other  mechanical  notions,  and  more  .  ^^^  many  other  exquisite  exotic  flowers.  One 
or  less  repelling  appliances  which  quite  rob  '  '"-liu  point  is  to  keep  rockery-maniacs  from 
the  rock  garden  of  any  interest  for  the  plant-  ravaging  the  lovely  glens  and  glades  near  so 
lover  pure  and  simple.  Whenever  I  see  a  rock  '  "I'lny  country  houses,  where  Lady  Ferns  and 
garden  disfigured  by  gla.ss  or  crockery  and  other  I  ('smundas  feather  the  water,  and  where  the 
similar  .sheltering  ajjplianccs,  I  lament  the  i  Primroses  and  Bluebells  and  every  tuft  of 
alarming  quantity  of  .sack  to  the  miniinura  of  Moss  are  nio.st  precious  as  a  part  of  our  uni- 
bread,  and  furthermore  I  do  not  really  lielieve  I  versal  birthright— our  share  in  the  great  garden 
tliat  rockeries  so  adorned  please  anybody  else  I  of  Nature.  F.   W.   B. 

half  so  much  as  they  do  their  owners.  |  

ASTERS. 
Maech  is  the  month  for  sowing  Asters. 
In  very  light  warm   sandy  soils  the 
seeds  can  be  sown  in  the  open  air,  but 
such  are  not  common,  and  then   an 
old-fashioned  bed  made  up  on  a  heap 
of  leaves  and  litter,  and  having  4  inches 
or  G  inches   of  soil  on  the  top,  comes 
in  very  handy.     It  can  be  made  up  in 
the  open,  and  by  arching  Hazel  rods 
over  it  and  covering  them  with  mats, 
protection  can  be  afforded  when   the 
weather  is  frosty.      A  bed  in   a   cold 
house  or  frame  can  be  utilised  in  the 
same  way,  and  sowings  can  also  be 
made  in  pans,  shallow  boxes,  &c.     In 
the  latter  the  seeds  can  be  sown  broad- 
cast, though  where  it  can  be  done  it  is 
best  to  sow  in  diills,  the  seeds  being 
placed    in    them    thinly.      When   tlie 
young  plants  are   strong  enough  they 
should  be  pricked  out  in  a  cold  frame 
in  a  bed  of  good  soil,  a  compost  in 
which  leaf-soil  is  prominent,  and  there 
they   become   strong,   well    furnished 
with  roots,  and  can  be  transferred  to 
beds  in  the  open  ground  without  danger 
of  a  check.      An  old-fashioned  han<l- 
light  comes  in  very  useful  for  raising 
small   quantities   of  seeds,   and  these 
can  be  sown  thinly  in  flower-pots  if 
convenient  to  do  so. 
To  have  fine  Asters  they  must  be  planted  in  good 
soil.     The    strain   may  be  excellent,   but  in   poor 
soil  the  flowers  cannot  display  their  quality.  Ground 
for  Asters  should  be  of  a  good  sandy  loam,  deeply 
dug  and  well  manured  previously  and  laid  up  rough 
for  a  time.     Then  when  the  time  comes  for  plant- 
ing, the  soil  should  be  levelled  down  and  shallow 
drills    formed.     How    far   they    should    be    apart 
depends    upon  the    size  of  the  plants  when  fully 
grown.     The  giant  sorts,  such  as  TruiTaut's  Pajony- 
flowered  or  the  tallest  Victorias,  together  with  the 
broader  branching  quilled  varieties,  should  be  15 
inches  apart  in  good  soil — the  grower  loses  nothing 
by  allowing  bis  plants  plenty  of  room  in  which  to 
develop — the    dwarf    Victorias,   the   pretty    free- 
flowering  bouquet  and  pompcm  varieties,  !l  inches 
apart ;  the  dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered  can  be 
closer  together.     When  used  in  beds  Asters  may 
be  placed  close  together  in  order  to  secure  the  de- 
sired floral  effect,  but  in  the  case  of  plant.ations, 
and  esioecially  in  the  case  of  flowers  grown  for  ex- 
hibition, ample  space  for  a  free  development   is 
highly  desirable. 

How  finely  Asters  can  come  from  seeds  sown  in 
the  open  ground  was  well  shown  in  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons'  Portland  nursery  at  Reading  last  season. 
The  seeds  were  sown  in  the  warm  light  sar.dy  soil 
peculiar  to  this  nursery  in  Apiil  in  diills  and  a 
very  light  covering  of  soil  placed  over  them.     De- 
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Another  vexed  point  is  that  of  labels.  Small 
zinc  tallies  on  which  the  names  may  be  written 
with  indelible  ink  (if  such  exists)  are  unob- 
trusive ;  but,  alas  !  most  rock  gardens  are 
woefully  over-labeUed,  so  much  so  in  some 
cases,  as  to  have  quite  a  cemetery-like  effect, 
and  to  this  a  cynical  friend  assents,  because,  as 
he  says,  most  rock  gardens  really  are  cemeteries, 
since  so  many  plants  die  upon  them.  In  public 
gardens,  of  course,  labels  of  some  legible  kind 
must  be  adopted,  but  in  private  gardens  and 
from  the  artistic  standpoint,  I  fully  agree  with 
Miss  Jekyll's  dictum  that  they  be  excluded  from 
what  really  should  bo  our  pleasure  grounds, 
rather  than  a  botanical  or  a  school  garden. 

AVhen  we  look  at  this  (luestion  of  alpine  plant- 
culture  fairly,  it  sometimes  strikes  us  that  in 
many,  even  if  not  in  most  cases  too  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  stones  of  which 
they  .are  formed,  and  on  the  other  hand,  very 
of  ten  too  little  thought  hasbeen  given  to  the  plants 
intended  to  embellish  them.  The  errors  perpe- 
trated in  load  attempts  to  grow  lovely  mountain 
flowers  have  been,  and  unfortunately  still  are, 
legion.  Again,  have  not  scmie  of  the  so-called 
natural  or  stratified  rockeries  .spoiled  the  most 
precious  and  jiretty  nooks  about  a  place,  until 
'  Ivy-green    and  Periwinkle   or  green  Moss  and 


spite  the  cold  late  character  of  the  spring,  the  seeds 
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germinated  remarkably  well,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  were  large  enough  they  were  thinned  out 
to  the  requisite  distances  apart,  the  soil  was  kept 
clear  of  weeds  and  gently  stirred  about  the  plants, 
and  a  top-dressing  of  well-decayed  manure  greatly 
assisted  their  development.  The  trial  of  varieties 
made  was  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  the  fine 
quality  of  the  flowers.  For  beds,  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons'  selected  bedding  varieties,  which  can  be 
had  in  distinct  colours  are  most  valuable.  They 
average  about  a  foot  in  height  and  produce  large 
heads  of  fine  bloom.  The  dwarf  bouquet  varieties 
make  a  good  edging  to  beds  of  the  foregoing.  As 
a  white  Aster,  Snowball,  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
collection,  is  of  great  value.  The  plant  forms  a 
large  symmetrical  head,  producing  finely-formed 
flowers  of  the  purest  white.  For  brilliancy  of  col- 
our, Fire  King  is  by  far  the  best.  It  is  of  an  intense 
scarlet-crimson  hue,  a  colour  altogether  unex- 
pected in  Asters  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  superb 
variety  for  massing.  For  ribbon  borders,  tlie 
dwarf  Pffiony-flowered  and  the  dwarf 
Victoria  are  well  adapted  ;  they  can 
be  had  in  distinct  colours,  and  they 
come  remarkably  true  from  seed.  Tlie 
giant  French  and  Victoria  types,  with 
the  aristocratic  Comet  and  its  varie- 
ties, then  Mont  Blanc  and  then  Crimson 
Globe,  are  all  very  fine  exhibition  sorts, 
and  for  cutting,  the  taller  bouquet  and 
pompon  types.  One  remarkable  feature 
about  the  improved  Asters  is  the  many 
new  types  introduced  of  late  years, 
such  as  the  Comet,  Washington,  Jewel, 
and  others,  which,  having  apparently 
broken  away  from  their  sections,  have 
formed  an  interesting  class,  noticeable 
for  theu'  strongly-marked  individuality 
of  character.  They  are  all  well  worthy 
of  being  cultivated,  and  add  new  fea- 
tures of  beauty  to  the  flower  garden. 

The  Aster,  despite  the  size  of  its 
blossoms,  appears  to  be  a  better  wet- 
weatlier  flower  than  the  Stock.  Last 
summer  was  a  record  for  wetness  and 
coldness,  and  yet  the  Asters  were  re- 
markably fine  in  the  collection  alluded 
to  above.  They  had  careful  culture, 
and  being  also  of  the  finest  selected 
types,  it  was  not  surprising  they  suc- 
ceeded so  well  during  so  unkind  a  sum- 
mer. R.  D. 


Erinus  alpinus  is  growing  in  abuudanco.  The  Liniiria 
Cymbalaria  is  also  much  favoured  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, as  it  is  an  admirable  brickworlc  plant.  A  very 
beautiful  densely  green  creeping  plant  on  .stouewdvk  is 
Areuaria  balcarica,  also  found  largely  at  Abiugcr  Uall. 
— D. 

PERENNIAL  POPPIES. 

The  perennial  Poppies,  by  the  continued  oll'ort.s 
of  our  florists,  have  now  become  tlie  most 
brilliant  and  beautiful  of  our  garden  tlowers. 
The  two  most  popular  species  are  the  Iceland 
and  Oriental  species.  Tliey  have  given  rise  to 
a  great  many  beautiful  forms,  and  in  the 
orientale  section  especially,  in  the  advent  of 
Blush  Queen,  we  have  a  new  strain  ca]iable  of 
eventually  producing  something  rich  and  start- 
ling. Much  the  same  may  be  said  about  the 
annual  species.  All  our  beautiful  varieties  have 
been  developed  from  tlic  common  field  Pop|iies. 


Primula   denticulata.  —  A    new 

danger  has  sprung  up  here  in  con- 
nection with  an  attempt  to  naturalise 
Primula  denticulata.  During  the 
past  three  yeais  I  managed  to  work  up  a  fair 
stock  of  this  plant,  and  had  got  a  nice  group 
planted  by  the  waterside.  The  plants  grew  and 
flowered  well  last  year,  after  which  I  divided  them 
and  increased  the  size  of  the  .group,  mustering 
from  thirty  to  forty  strong  plants  in  all.  They 
were  looking  well  before  winter  came,  the  crowns 
being  plump  and  big.  A  few  days  ago  during  the 
mild  weather,  previous  to  the  present  return  of 
winter,  I  went  to  look  at  the  plants,  and  found  to 
my  dismay  that  all  but  three  of  the  crowns  had 
disappeared,  having  evidently  been  eaten  off  by 
something ;  most  of  them  had  been  taken  out  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  surface,  though  a  few  of 
them  that  had  been  recently  attacked  had  only 
Inst  the  crown  itself.  The  enemy  might  have  been 
either  mice,  pheasants,  or  moor  hens,  but  I  strongly 
suspect  the  last.  Had  I  found  it  out  sooner.  I 
should  have  taken  means  to  discover  which  it  was. 
The  holes  were  not  big  enough  for  rats  to  have 
made  them,  and  mice  would  have  left  traces  of 
their  work  in  the  shape  of  small  bits  of  the  plants 
lying  about,  but  whatever  did  it,  did  it  cleanly.  A 
similar  group  of  P.  rosea  growing  near  has  not 
been  touched ;  the  crowns  of  these,  from  some 
reason,  were  not  so  attractive.  Can  anyone  who 
has  had  a  similar  experience  give  me  a  hint  for 
guidance  in  future  operations? — J.  C.  Tallack. 

Erinus  alpinus  at  Abinger  Hall.— In  the 
joints  of  the  stonework  of  ten*ace  steps,  or  iudeed 
anywhere  where  a  foothold  can  he  found,  the  pretty 


sent  a  distinct  species,  allied,  however,  to  P.  pilo- 
sum,  but  the  latter,  which  i.s  described  liy  Boissier 
as  a  variety,  seems  to  differ  so  little  from  the 
type,  as  to  be  practically  useless  in  gardens.  P. 
pilosum  is  a  really  striking  and  useful  plant,  a 
continuous  bloomer,  continuing  all  tlirough  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  The  leaves  are 
almost  entire  and  densely  hairy  or  pilose  on 
both  sides.  It  is  readily  increased  by  division 
and  seeds.  P.  nudicaule  (the  Iceland  Poppy) 
is  an  extremely  useful  garden  plant.  It  is 
dwarf,  like  P.  alpinum,  and  in  gnuips  makes 
extremely  showy  beds  or  patches  on  tlie  mixed 
border.  The  flowers  vary  from  yellow  to  rich 
orange  in  the  variety  miniatum  and  pure  white 
in  album  (see  illustration).  It  is  easily  raised 
from  seed  and  may  also  be  divided,  but  this 
does  not  always  answer.  P.  orientale  and  its 
varieties  are  the  handsomest  and  most  brilliant 
of  all  Poppies.  The  variety  bracteatum  is 
larger  and  more  brilliant  than  the  type.  A 
great  many  new  varieties  have  been  raised 
lately,  some  of  which  are  exquisite  in  form 
and  gorgeous  in  colouring.  The  only  fault  to 
be  found  with  P.  orientale  is  its  dying  down  in 
late  summer  and  autumn.  It  then  gives  a 
dirty,  ragged  appearance  to  the  bed  or  border 
which  is  always  unsightly,  and  if  cut  away 
leaves  a  big  gap.  The  only  way  to  deal  with 
a  plant  of  this  description  is  to  plant  it  directly 
behind  a  dense  mass  of  dwarf  Evergreens  or 
something  that  keeps  its  leaves  until  late  au- 
tumn. It  may  also  be  planted  with  good  results 
on  sunny  banks  among  mixed  shrubs,  etc., 
where  it  may  display  all  its  beauty  without 
showing  the  untidiness  afterwards.  P.  lateri- 
tinm  resembles  dwarf  or  weak  forms  of  P. 
orientale,  and  is  very  useful  for  the  rockery. 
P.  atlanticum  is  also  a  useful  rock  plant  with 
brick-red  flowers  and  finely  cut  leaves.  Ifc 
flowers  all  through  the  summer  and  forms 
dwarf  tufts  of  brilliant  green.  D.  K. 


The  Hairy  Poppy  (P.  pilosum). 

P.  somniferum,  the  Opium  Poppy,  has  given 
us  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  grotesque 
forms  of  flowers  to  be  found  in  the  garden,  while 
the  French  varieties,  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  a  cross  between  P.  Rhajas  and  P. 
somniferum,  are  among  the  most  showy  of  our 
border  annuals.  The  annuals,  no  less  tlian 
the  perennials,  are  amenable  to  ordinary  garden 
culture,  and  should  be  treated  exactly  like  other 
hardy  annuals,  being  sown  where  they  are  to 
flower  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April,  thinning  out  the  seedlings  when  the 
young  plants  can  be  handled.  Those  taken  out 
if  managed  carefully  may  be  replanted  in  another 
part  of  the  border  or  in  beds,  after  which  they 
should  be  well  watered.  In  addition  to  the 
above-mentioned  annuals,  P.  pavoninuni,  P. 
heterophyllum,  and  P.  armeniacum  will  be 
found  decided  acquisitions.  P.  californicum, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  showy  nor  yet  so  useful  as  is  our 
native  P.  dubium.  Of  the  perennial  species, 
the  accompanying  woodcuts  illustrate  two 
of  the  sections  which  will  be  found  almost 
indispensable  for  rockwork,  (fee.  P.  pilosum  is  a 
native  of  Bithynia  and  Mount  Olympus,  and  is 
known  in  gardens  under  the  names  of  spicatum 
and  Heldreichi.  The  former  name  ought  to  repre- 


LYCHNIS  VESPERTINA  PLENA. 
Among  good  summer  and  autumn-flowering  peren- 
nials the  above  plant  holds  a  foremost  position,  and 
large  plants  of  it  laden  with  a  profusion  of  fragrant 
white  flowers  are  sure  to  be  admired.  As  the  plant 
is  a  scarce  one  and  always  has  been,  a  few  remarks 
concerning  its  propagation  may  be  helpful  to  many. 
Singularly  enough,  this  Lychnis  is  only  another  in- 
stance of" the  many  good  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
that  are  somewhat  difficult  to  increase,  and  where 
this  is  so,  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  they  cannot 
be  divided  with  much  certainty,  seed  being  often 
scarce  and  cuttings  troublesome.  Where  there 
arc  large  examples  there  should  be  no  trouble 
in  raising  a  stock  of  young  plants,  the  present 
being  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  making  a 
start.  The  plants  at  the  present  moment  are  just 
pushing  forth  their  young  breaks  from  the  old 
tufts,  and  these  young  growths  when  sufficiently 
long  and  strong  are  the  very  best  material  for  pro- 
viding a  healthy  stock  of  plants  by-and-by.  Some 
suggest  lifting  the  old  stools  and  placing  in  slight 
warmth,  but  my  advice  is  to  leave  them  alone. 
When  about  3  inches  long  these  young  breaks  will 
be  most  suitable  for  cuttings,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant item  to  ensure  a  good  batch  of  plants  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  cuttings  are  detached  from  the 
old  plants.  Every  cutting  should  be  detached  with  a 
heel,  never  under  any  pretence  using  a  knife  during 
the  operation.  The  finger  and  thumb  are  the  best 
means  of  taking  ofli  the  cuttings,  taking  them  as 
near  the  stool  as  possible, and  witha  little  downward 
pressure  tearing  them  off,  and  inserting  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil  without  further  ado.  A  large  specimen 
is  capable  of  producing  in  the  early  spring  a  con- 
siderable number  of  suitable  cuttings,  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  spring  is  lost  and  the 
plant  commences  to  put  up  the  spikes,  the  opportu- 
nities for  propagating  it  are  once  more  at  an  end. 
Where  a  quantity  is  needed  the  old  stool  should  be 
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exammefl  every  few  days,  and  those  that  are  ready 
taken  off.  If  this  were  done,  there  need  be  no 
scarcity  of  this  fine  old  perennial,  for  such  cuttings 
as  those  I  have  just  described  root  quite  freely  in 
about  three  weelcs  and  in  good  hands  to  fully  90 
per  cent.  Not  so,  however,  when  the  spring  is  lost 
and  the  late  summer  chosen  for  propagating  this 
]5lant,  for  then  only  flowering  wood  is  obtainable,  and 
this  never  roots.  A  manure  frame  with  slight  warmth 
will  be  found  an  excellent  medium  for  rooting  the 
cuttings,  but  if  not,  a  small  handlight  in  a  shady 
position  in  the  greenhouse  will  do  equally  weM. 

E.  J. 

CARNATIONS  AS  ANNUALS  AND 
BIENNIALS. 
I  AM  much  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  we  over- 
cultivate  even  our  best  varieties  of  Carnations,  and 
that  by  lifting  the  layers  each  year  a  certain 
amount  of  vigour  and  stamina  is  lost  to  the  plants. 
This  step,  however,  is  a  necessity  in  some  districts, 
but  there  are  other  localities  where  the  Carnation 
may  be  left  in  the  borders  to  form  broad  patches 
and  provide  hundreds  of  spikes  where  now  only  a 
few  are  forthcoming.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
plants  were  layered  in  the  usual  way,  and  instead 
of  being  detached  in  autumn  and  potted  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  attached  to  the  parent  and  to 
flower  twice  in  the  same  spot,  the  result  would  be 
astonishing,  and  tlie  handsome  patches  loaded 
with  their  wealth  of  flowers  equally  so.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  idea,  for  my  father  used  to 
practise  it  between  thiity  and  forty  years  ago,  and 
I  have  since  adopted  it  myself.  Any  notion  of 
overcrowding  could  easily  be  rectified  by  thinning 
out  a  layer  here  and  there  and  forming  another 
colony  elsewhere.  Carnations  grown  in  this  manner 
would  materially  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden. 
Few,  I  think,  can  possibly  realise  the  great  increase 
in  flowers  which  this  method  ensures,  otherwise  it 
would  be  widely  imitated.  But  yet  another  way 
remains  of  securing  abundance  of  flowers,  and  this 
is  by  raising  Carnations  from  seeds,  or,  in  other 
words,  treating  them  as  though  they  were  annuals. 
There  is  much  in  this  method  to  recommend  it  to 
those  interested  in  gardening.  In  the  first  place,  a 
good-sized  packet  of  seeds  of  a  reliable  strain  may 
be  had  for  3s.  Od.  or  5s. — many  are  offered  very 
much  lower  than  this  even— which  is  far  below  the 
price  of  a  dozen  good  named  kinds.  A  j^acket  of 
seeds  at  the  latter  price  should  yield  from  100  to 
200  plants — enough  to  stock  any  fair-sized  garden. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  Jnly  and  Augnst,"  prefer- 
ably the  former,  and  the  plants  be  grown  on  quickly 
without  a  check,  planting  tliem  out  in  gooil 
ground  either  in  the  border  or  in  specially''pre- 
pared  beds  in  early  autumn,  allowing  plenty  of 
room  for  free  and  full  development.  In  some 
localities  it  may  be  deemed  ad\isable  to  pot 
the  plants  up  for  the  winter  season,  but  the 
instances  where  this  is  absolutely  necessary  are 
very  few ;  indeed  the  Carnation  that  is  feeble 
from  the  start  is  not  worth  much  nursing.  Plants 
that  are  put  out  in  the  open  ground  as  early  as 
possible  will  furnish  a  good  display  of  u.seful  flowers 
the  summer  ensuing.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
some  with  single  flowers,  but  the  majority  will 
produce  double  flowers,  some  of  which  m,ay  be 
worth  retaining,  and  the  remainder  may  be  dis- 
carded. Those  retained  I  would  recommend  to  be 
layered  in  the  usual  way,  but  instead  of  lifting  and 
potting,  allow  tliem  to  remain  attached  to  the  old 
stool  to  flower  the  ne.xt  season.  In  this  manner  you 
will  obtain  an  astonishing  wealth  of  flowers  at'tlie 
smallest  possible  cost  or  labour.  A  sowing  of  seeds 
may  be  made  annually  and  thus  a  supplv  be  kept  up. 
Carnations  may  also  be  treated  more  as  though 
they  were  biennials,  for  it  is  when  thus  treated  that 
they  give  their  greatest  yield  of  flowers.  The  main 
differences  of  this  method  over  those  named  pre- 
viously is  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the  flower- 
ing period.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  I'ebruary  or 
March,  but  the  earlier  the  better,  any  time  durino- 
February  being  excellent.  As  the  seedlings  appear 
and  are  fit  to  handle,  lose  no  time  in  potting  them 
singly  into  .^-inch  pots,  transferring  them  from  these 
to  the  open  ground  in   May.     By  the  end  of  the 


year  the  majority  of  these  will  have  formed  fine 
tufts,  and  a  few  plants  may  show  a  tendency  to 
send  up  a  central  spike,  but  this  I  always  'dis- 
courage. These  plants  should  be  placed  if  planted 
in  beds  quite  1(S  inches  apai't,  a  space  they  easily 
fill  before  flowering  time  ;  in  fact  the  more  robust 
generally  occupy  much  more  than  their  allotted 
space,  frequently  producing  fifty  or  sixty  spikes  of 
flowers  to  a  plant,  the  number  of  flowers  being  as 
remarkable  as  their  great  variety.  I  have  for  years 
past  raised  and  flowered  many  hundreds  of  plants 
in  this  way,  and  can  recommend  it  to  those  who 
must  ever  have  a  supply  of  bright  and  fragrant 
flowers  ;  anrl  having  mide  the  start,  an  annual 
sowing  will  keep  up  a  succession  for  future  sup- 
plies. H.  M. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


PREVENTION  OF  TOMATO  DISEASE. 

Regularly  as  the  season  comes  round  tliere 
are  complaints  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Tomato  disease  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
instead  of  waiting  until  it  does  show  itself,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  consider  the  best  way  of 
warding  it  off.  With  plants  under  glass,  I 
think  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  good 
cidtural  attention  from  the  earliest  .stages  will 
certainly  prevent  attacks,  altliougli  I  am  fully 
aware  that  some  people  appear  to  think  that 
the  disease,  especially  the  form  termed  Cladis- 
porium,  is  more  constitutional  titan  otherwise, 
and  that  it  is  almost  hereditary.  Certainly,  such 
statements  are  hard  to  believe,  altliongli  we 
must  give  full  weight  to  the  theory  of  tlie  dis- 
ease being  contagious  through  raising  seed- 
lings from  seed  taken  from  diseased  fruits  or 
plants.  No  one  would  think  of  raising  plants 
from  a  known  tainted  stock,  especially  as  seeds 
thoroughly  pure  may  be  now  very  easily  ob- 
tained. Whether  the  disease  is  contagious  or  not 
through  the  seed,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure.  In  the  case  of  plants 
in  the  open  air,  we  cannot  guard  so  well  against 
attacks  any  more  tlian  we  can  against  the  Potato 
disease.  Wlien  Tomatoes  are  grown  so  that  they 
become  gross  or  watery  in  growth,  they  are 
devoid  of  that  woody  tissue  which  is  so  desir- 
able if  fruitful  plants,  capable  of  warding  oil' 
tlie  disease,  are  to  be  produced. 

Last  season  the  disease,  as  is  well  known, 
was  very  prevalent  ;  but  still,  there  were 
isolated  instances  in  which  good  crops  were 
produced  free  from  disease.  This  being  so,  I 
think  it  would  be  proved  in  every  case  wliere 
success  attended  the  growers'  efforts  that  ex- 
ceptional treatment  was  provided,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  although  'rational"  would  no  doubt 
be  the  correct  word.  It  will  be  found  in  these 
instances  that  the  [jlants  had  been  carefidly 
raised  from  the  first  and  grown  on  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  liglit  in  a  structure  in  whicli  a 
buoyant  atmosphere  was  maintained.  Tliis 
would  neither  be  too  warm  and  close  nor  cold 
and  draughty.  Tlie  plants  woidd  have  been 
potted  off  as  soon  as  ready,  and  also  grown  on 
initil  eventually  they  were  placed  in  7-inch 
pots.  Under  good  treatment,  the  first  fruits 
would  be  already  set  by  the  time  the  plants 
were  ready  for  planting  out.  The  mistake 
must  not  be  made  in  planting  in  an  over-rich 
medium,  as  in  this  a  gross  or  succtdent 
growth  is  produced  which  the  disease  quickly 
attacks.  The  soil  may  be  fertile  and  yet  not 
rich.  _  The  time  for  affording  extra  support,  if 
any  is  needed,  is  after  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  is 
set.  ^  Over-dryness  at  the  roots,  1  am  also  of 
opinion,  is  another  source,  or  rather  it  adds  to 
the  evil  of  disease.  Where  the  plants  are  grow- 1 
ing  agaiiLit  sunny  wal'.s,  it  is  astonishing' how 


dry  the    soil    often   becomes,    especially   when 
fully  occupied  with  roots. 

Plants  growing  solely  under  glass  arc  more 
undercoutrol,  and  either  the  structure  or  the 
conditions  the  plants  are  subject  to  must  be  at 
fault  if  the  disease  in  any  form  proves  to  be 
troublesome.  During  the  last  year  or  two 
growers  have  become  more  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  structures  efhciently 
provided  with  hot-water  pipes,  so  that  by  their 
judicious  use  the  atmosphere  may  be  more  under 
control  than  where  there  are  no  pipes  provided. 
At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  all  that  was 
needed  to  ensure  full  crops  of  Tomatoes  free 
from  disease  was  to  merely  have  a  glass  roof 
without  providing  for  any  artificial  heat  what- 
ever. Certainly  under  such  conditions  good 
crops  are  occasionally  produced,  but  only  where 
the  structures  are  managed  judiciously  as  regards 
ventilation.  In  such  structures  the  most  judi- 
cious course  is  to  keep  the  ventilators  continu- 
ally ojien,  so  as  to  cause  a  circulation  of  air 
amongst  the  plants.  Keeping  the  houses  un- 
duly close,  or  closing  up  early  to  conserve  the 
sun-heat,  renders  the  plants  very  susceptible 
to  attacks.  A  hot,  close  and  over-moist  atmo- 
sphere, such,  for  instance,  as  in  a  warm  plant 
stove,  is  also  conducive  to  attacks.  Very  often, 
again,  even  where  an  efficient  heating  apparatus 
is  provided,  the  (ire,  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
is  let  out  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  especially 
if  a  warm  term  should  intervene,  with  the 
result  that  plants  are  (jftcn  attacked  with 
disease  ;  whereas,  if  a  gentle  warmth  had  been 
maintained,  the  disease  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. A.  Y.  A. 


CARROTS  AND  THEIR  CULTIIRE. 

Pbepect  types  of  Carrots  are  what  we  all  admire, 
and  those  of  extra  symmetrical  shape  which  are 
periodically  exhibited,  generally  come  in  for  an 
extra  .share  of  admiration.  In  the  stump-rooted 
section,  which  finds  the  most  favour,  is  the  variety 
known  as  the  Nantes  Horn.  On  our  heavy  soil 
we  find  the  stump-rooted  forms  more  suitable  than 
the  Long  Red  Surrey — a  good  variety  certainly  for 
winter  use,  but  on  account  of  its  length  a  deep 
sandy  soil  is  needed.  The  Altringham,  if  a  good 
stock  is  secuied,  is  also  valuable,  being  of  good 
quality  and  also  an  excellent  keeper.  It  is  objected 
to,  however,  by  some  people  on  account  of  its 
somewhat  rough  appearance,  the  Long  Red  Surrey 
being  preferred  on  this  account.  The  best  rule  is 
to  select  the  stump-rooted  and  intermediate  forms 
for  shallow  and  cold  soils.  For  forcing  and  very 
early  use  the  Parisian  Forcing  is  a  good  type,  the 
Early  Nantes  being  selected  for  succession,  alt  hough 
the  old  Early  Scarlet  Horn  is  not  to  be  despised, 
and  is  still  liked  for  its  good  quality  when  young. 
Young  Carrots  being  so  much  appreciated,  instead 
of  sowing  a  large  breadth  of  whatever  early  form 
should  be  selected,  it  will  be  much  the  wisest 
course  to  make  a  sowing  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  weeks.  For  the  very  earliest  select  Parisian 
Forcing,  and  for  succession  the  Nantes  Horn  or 
some  other  selected  form  of  the  same  type.  These 
small  sowings  should  not  interfere  witli  the  main 
crop,  but  sho.dd  be  used  for  supplying  the  kitchen 
with  young  and  tender  roots. 

Before  entering  on  details  of  culture  it  will  be 
as  well  to  consider  the  best  means  of  combating 
those  inveterate  pests  of  the  Carrot  known  as  the 
Carrot  fly  or  maggot  and  the  wireworm — two  very 
destructive  foes  when  once  they  gain  a  foothold. 
In  some  gardens  these  are  very  destructive,  there 
being  a  very  great  difficulty  in  securing  any  sort  of 
a  crop.  Where  these  pests  are  known  to  affect 
the  crop,  preventive  measures  will  no  doubt 
have  been  taken  in  the  autumn  by  either  deeply 
digging,  bastard  -  trenching,  or  even  ordinary 
trenching.  The  soil  by  being  turned  up  roughly 
will  h.a\e  become  pulverised,  and  if,  as  I  h.ave  pre- 
vioiisly  advised  in  the  pages  of  The  G.\nDEN,  the 
surface  has  received  a  slight  coating  of  either  gas- 
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lime  or  freshly  slaked  lime,  much  good  will  result. 
But  this  will  not  have  been  enough,  it  being  simply 
the  primary  preparation.  The  present  cold  and 
dry  weather  will  also  have  acted  in  puherising  the 
soil,  especially  if  the  plot  had  been  again  forked 
over  beforehand.  A  dressing  of  burned  vegetable 
refuse  now  forked  in  lightly  will  prove  of  inestim- 
able value  both  as  a  preventive  of  insects  and  as  a 
fertiliser.  A  further  addition  of  soot  and  a  little 
salt  sprinkled  over  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  1  oz. 
to  the  squaie  yard  and  lightly  worked  in  previous 
to  sowing  will  also  be  beneficial. 

Freshly  manured  land  is  not  suitable,  this  caus- 
ing the  roots  to  become  forked.  Land  that  was 
manured  the  previous  season  for  a  crop  is  the  most 
suitable,  as  this  by  being  deeply  worked  will  grow 
good  roots.  The  best  time  for  sowing  will  depend 
upon  circumstances.  On  strong  land  the  roots  are 
apt  to  come  coarse  if  sown  too  early.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  main  crop.  From  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  April  suits  the  majority  of  soils  and  dis- 
tricts. The  soil  should  if  at  all  loose  or  spongy  be 
equally  trodden  over  previous  to  drawing  the  drills. 
It  is  a  good  practice  on  heavy  soils  if  at  all  lumpy, 
and  the  site  had  not  previously  been  dressed  over 
with  burned  refuse,  and  probably  where  it  might 
be  rather  scarce  to  spread  equally  over  the  surface, 
to  scatter  it  along  the  drills  previous  to  seed-sow- 
ing. Again,  if  the  maggot  is  not  likely  to  be 
troublesome  and  the  soil  should  be  rather  heavy,  a 
little  fine  sandy  soil  from  under  the  potting  bench 
should  be  sprinkled  along  the  drills  after  sowing, 
this  ensuring  a  more  regular  germination.  The 
drills  for  the  maincrop  kinds  should  not  be  less 
than  12  inches  apart,  the  Horn  or  Stump-rooted  an 
inch  or  two  less,  the  roots  being  thinned  out  for 
use  as  they  grow,  leaving  sufficient  for  a  crop  if 
larger  Carrots  are  wanted  later  on.  In  each  case  the 
seeds  should  not  be  sown  too  thickly.  The  main 
crop  should  be  thinned  out  to  4  inches  or  5  inches 
or  even  G  inches.  A  free  use  of  the  hoe  is  a  neces- 
sity from  the  time  the  seedlings  appear  through 
the  surface  until  the  foliage  covers  the  ground. 

A.  Y.  A. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 
Onoe  more  Brussels  Sprouts  have  proved  of 
almost  inestimable  value  to  the  kitchen  gar- 
dener, tliis  being  one  of  the  few  green  vege- 
tables that  liave  not  failed  to  be  contintiously 
serviceable,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  very 
trying  winter  weather  experienced  for  such  a 
length  of  time.  They  did  not  come  out  of  the 
ordeal  scatheless,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
hearts  or  Cabbage-like  tops  were  spoilt  by  the 
frosts,  the  centres  being  completely  blackened. 
It  is  the  more  delicate  varieties,  that  is  to  say 
those  that  are  of  comparatively  neat  growtli, 
that  suffered  the  most,  and  this,  though  not 
altogether  surprising  or  a  new  experience,  is 
yet  most  regrettable,  for  the  simple  reason  they 
are  yet  the  best  that  can  be  gi-own  in  private 
gardens.  After  all,  it  is  the  sprouts  that  are 
mostly  required,  and  even  if  the  heart  is  lost  to 
the  kitchen,  leaving  it  still  longer  on  the  plant 
leads  to  the  formation  of  a  late  supply  of  firm 
and  mildly  flavoured  sprouts,  which  may  be 
found  among  the  upper  leaves  for  some  time 
longer.  The  stronger  growers,  notably  the 
Aigburth,  ars  undoubtedly  somewhat  hardier 
than  varieties  of  later  introduction,  but  the 
large  strongly  flavoured  sprouts  those  produce 
will  not  do  now-a-days  for  employers,  though 
market  gardeners  cannot  well  be  blamed  for 
growing  most  extensively  that  which  pays  them 
best.  P'or  small  gardens  and,  indeed,  for  the 
largest  private  places  it  would  be  a  diflicult 
matter  to  find  anything  to  surpass  the  variety 
introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Simpson  and  aptly  named 
the  Bullef.  Being  of  very  neat  compact 
growth,  it  may  safely  be  planted  IS  inches  apart 
each  way,  or  even  more  thickly  in  the  open 
fields  or  allotment  gardens,  and  it  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  producing  abundance  of  close, 


small  sprouts  of  the  best  quality  when  cooked. 
Paragon  is  also  of  neat  growth,  but  does  not 
button  in  so  surely.  In  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Merritt) 
we  have  another  variety  that  requires  no  more 
room  than  the  old  Imported,  our  rows  being 
put  out  either  between  Potatoes,  or  else  2  feet 
apart  each  way.  This,  again,  never  fails  to 
yield  a  heavy  crop  of  medium-sized  close  sprouts 
mild  in  flavour,  and  as  tender  as  can  well  be. 
Exhibition  or  Perfection  is  a  stronger  grower, 
but  the  strain  is  yet  a  good  one,  this  variety 
being  one  of  the  best  forplantingamong  Potatoes. 
The  sprouts  in  this  case  are  rather  larger  than 
would  be  tolerated  on  the  dining-table  I  have  to 
cater  for. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
proper  time  for  raising  the  plants,  and  I  liold 
that  no  hard-and-fast  line  should  be  laid  down 
in  the  matter.  It  is  ver^'  certain,  however,  that 
the  introduction  of  more  sure  cropping  varie- 
ties has  obviated  the  necessity  for  raising  the 
plants  very  early  in  all  moderately  warm  locali- 
ties at  any  rate,  but  in  northern  or  less  favoured 
districts  it  may  yet  be  advisable  to  sow  the  seed 
not  later  than  February.  Of  this  necessity,  how- 
ever, for  early  sowing  I  have  some  doubts,  and 
believe  the  difficulty  canbegotover  in  many  ca.scs 
by  the  plan  I  invariably  adopt.  Instead  of  sowing 
the  seed  in  boxes  some  time  in  February  and  plac- 
ing it  in  heat  to  germinate,  this  necessitating 
first  pricking  out  and  tlien  moving  the  plants 
with  a  trowel,  a  more  simple  proceeding  would 
be  to  form  a  slight  hotbed,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  requisite  number  of 
Brussels  Sprouts,  early  Broccoli,  and  such  like. 
A  good-sized  bed  should  be  made,  setting  on 
this  a  .shallow  frame,  rough  or  otherwise,  a 
few  inches  of  tine  loamy  soil  being  raised  well  up 
to  the  light  in  this.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
thinly  broadcast  and  covered  with  a  little  sifted 
soil.  This  being  done  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  March,  or  in  southern  districts  as  late 
as  the  first  week  in  April,  and  protection 
aftbrded  either  with  lights  or  mats,  a  capital 
lot  of  strong  plants  will  be  ready  for  planting 
out,  say,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May. 
There  being  no  crowding  or  coddling  of  the 
plants,  they  will  be  sturdy  stuff  when  wanted, 
and  may  be  drawn  and  rapidly  planted  with  a 
dibble  with  every  prospect  of  their  growing 
away  more  rapidly  than  any  which  have  first 
been  pricked  out  on  warm  borders  and  then 
moved,  as  they  must  be,  with  a  trowel.  I  am 
aware  that  gardeners  and  amateurs  generally 
cannot  form  mild  hotbeds  for  everything  they 
are  advised  to  use  them  for,  but  what  is  to 
prevent  those  who  annually  collect  together 
large  heaps  of  steadily  decaying  and  therefore 
fermenting  material  from  doing  this  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  first  turning  it  to  good 
account  in  the  rearing  of  Brussels  Sprouts  and 
other  plants. 

Let  the  method  of  raising  the  plants  be 
what  it  may,  there  must  in  no  case  be  any 
great  delay  in  finally  getting  them  out,  much- 
drawn  weakly  plants  being  very  slow  in  recover- 
ing from  the  severe  check  given  a,ud  never 
doing  so  well  as  could  be  wished.  Brussels 
Sprouts  should  have  a  moderately  rich  and 
somewhat  firm  root-run,  a  strong  yet  sturdy 
growth  being  most  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  a  mass  of  close  sprouts.  Crowding  should 
also  be  avoided,  this  being  a  frequent  cause 
of  partial  failure.  I  have  already  given  the 
distances  that  should  be  allowed  varieties  of 
neat  growth,  while  the  rows  of  stronger  growers 
should  be  not  less  than  30  inches  apart,  the 
plants  in  the  rows  being  a  similar  distance 
apart.  On  strong  ground  the  rows  of  coarse 
varieties  may  well  be  3  feet  apart,  and  when 
fully  grown  they  will  even  then  touch  all  round. 


An  early  and  heavy  moulding  up  both  steadies 
and  strengthens  the  plants  and  ought  always  to 
be  given. 

Where  double  cropping  has  to  be  carried  out 
as  much  as  possible,  the  plan  of  putting  out 
Brussels  Sprouts  between  rows  of  Potatoes  is 
most  commendable,  though  not  if  late  varieties 
of  the  latter  are  principally  growni.  The  prac- 
tice I  adopt  is  to  plant  a  large  breadth  of 
Ashleaf  Potatoes  in  drills  not  le.ss  than  3  feet 
apart,  and  between  these,  after  they  are 
moulded  up,  the  Brussels  Sprouts  are  put  out. 
Before  the  latter  require  mucli  space  the  Pota- 
toes can  be  lifted,  and  all  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  clear  ott'  rubbish  and  mould  up  the 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Any  quick  maturing,  short- 
topped  Potatoes  may  be  substituted  for  the  Ash- 
leafs,  but  those  with  strong  haulm  are  liable  to 
smother  anything  between  them.  W.  I. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  FOKSYTHIAS. 

For  profuse  and  eai-ly  flowering  few  hardy 
shrubs  can  equal  the  various  species  of  For- 
.sythia,  and  as  they  are  amongst  the  easiest  to 
manage,  one  can  only  wonder  that  they  are  not 
more  frequently  planted  than  is  the  case  at 
present.  They  make  excellent  wall  plants,  the 
long  supple  shoots  taking  well  to  twisting  and 
tying,  whUe  when  kept  in  boimds  by  judicious 
pruning,  neat-habited  and  handsome  standards 
are  the  result.  In  the  matter  of  soil  they  seem 
quite  indifferent,  succeeding  and  flowering  with 
unwonted  freedom  even  when  planted  amongst 
buUding  debris,  old  mortar  gravel,  and  such-like 
accompaniments  of  house-erections.  Not  that 
they  are  not  the  better  for  good  soil,  but  a  plant 
that  can  succeed  under  the  adverse  circumstances 
of  poor  and  almost  worthless  soils  is  worthy  of 
special  consideration. 

F.  VIEIDISSIMA  is  perhaps  better  known  than 
any  other  species,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is 
lay  no  means  the  most  ornamental.  A  fair-sized 
clump  of,  say,  half-a-dozen  plants,  when  kept  well 
in  bounds  by  trimming  and  hard  pruning,  for  the 
whole  family  has  a  rambling  disposition,  is  a  by  no 
means  ineffective  feature  of  any  garden,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  days  of  spring.  The  flowers  in 
this,  as  indeed  in  all  the  species,  are  yellowish- 
green,  and  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  previous 
year's  leaves.  They  are,  perhaps,  not  very  showy, 
but  being  produced  at  a  time  when  flower-^i  are  at 
their  scarcest  out  of  doors  and  in  great  abundance 
on  the  leafless  branches,  and,  moreover,  being  of 
peculiar  formation,  they  render  this  shrub  one  of 
the  most  desirable  for  early  spring  gardening.  The 
present  plant  wants  plenty  of  pruning  to  keep  it  in 
bounds,  and  this  it  stands  with  iuiiiunity,  the 
flowering  as  well  as  outline  being  much  improved 
by  a  judicious  use  of  the  pruning-knife. 

F.  SUSPBNSA  is  not  so  well  known  as  the  former 
plant,  but,  though  rather  shy  flowering  at  times,  it 
is  a  desirable  acquisition,  and  soon  forms  a  pretty 
plant  of  moderate  dimensions.  It,  too,  is  of  the 
freest  growth  in  almost  any  but  the  stiffest  or  most 
waterlogged  soils,  and  is  hardly  so  rampant  in 
growth  as  F.  viridissima,  and  with  more  lithe  and 
fragile  branches.  For  planting  in  masses  of,  say, 
half-a-dozen  together,  and  where  the  slender 
branchlets  can  get  supported  by  one  another,  it 
would  seem  to  be  well  suited,  and  I  have  seen  it 
used  with  good  effect  as  a  trellis  plant,  the  friendly 
support  given  to  the  rather  weak  branches  being 
kindly  received.  Korsythia  Fortnnci  and  F.  Sieboldi 
are  forms  of  F.  suspensa,  and  do  not  materially  differ 
from  the  original.  A.  I).  W. 


The  Retinosporas. — By  the  wa_y,  what  charm- 
ing Evergreens  the  Kctinosporas  are,  looking  well  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year!     I  am  planting  them  very 
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extensively,  as,  independent  of  their  beauty,  they 
are  much  better  adapted  for  moderate-sized  and 
small  places  than  Spruce  and  Arbor-vit!c,  which 
with  White  Pines  were  about  the  only  evergreen 
trees  planted  in  this  country  until  recently,  but 
people  of  taste  want  something  better,  which  is 
found  in  the  Retinosporas  and  Blue  Spruce. — JAS. 
Taplin,  Mayreood,  A'.J. 

Planting  specimen  trees. — A  common  mis- 
take in  tree  planting  that  can  be  seen  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  in  most  gardens  is  allowing  in- 
sufficient room  for  the  development  of  the  speci- 
men— in  fact,  regarding  more  its  present  aspect 
than  the  dimensions  it  will  in  time  assume.  Per- 
haps this  is  more  noticeable  among  Conifera3  than 
any  other  class  of  plants,  for  a  good  deal  depends 
upon  the  symmetrical  character  of  the  specimen, 
and  consequently  where  crowded  up  so  that  some 
of  the  branches  are  lost,  its  ornamental  features  are 
to  a  great  extent  destroyed.  Where  planted  rather 
thickly  for  the  sake  of  immediate  effect,  those  in- 
tended for  permanent  specimens  should  always 
receive  the  first  attention,  by  clearing  away  any 
others  that  deprive  them  of  light  and  air.  I  have 
seen  many  grand  plants  spoilt  by  indecision  when 
two  or  more  specimens  were  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  for  being  so  much  admired,  there  was 
a  natural  disinclination  to  interfere  with  them  till 
it  became  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  the  mis- 
chief was  already  done,  for  where  the  circulation 
of  air  and  light  is  checked,  the  branches  deprived 
of  their  natural  invigorators  become  weakened, 
and  traces  of  this  are  always  visible  afterwards. 
Not  only  should  the  relative  positions  of  the  future 
specimens  with  regard  to  each  other  receive  more 
attention  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  them,  but 
(more  especially  in  small  gardens)  the  distance 
from  the  walks  or  dwelling  inouse  need  to  be  tho- 
roughly considered.  There  is  really  no  need  to 
plant  large  trees  where  only  space  exists  for  the 
proper  development  of  small  or  medium-sized  ones, 
as  we  have  now  a  considerable  choice  of  all  classes 
both  among  trees  and  shrubs.  In  a  few  words, 
permanent  specimens  should  firstly  be  planted  tho- 
roughly, and,  secondly,  must  never  be  crowded  up. 
— T. 

The  "Winged  Elm  (Ulmus  alata).— This  de- 
rives its  specific  name  from  the  peculiar  corky  ex- 
crescence which  is  disposed  on  either  side  of  the 
stem,  even  to  the  smallest  shoots,  that  at  a  little 
distance  appear  to  be  two  or  three  times  stouter 
than  they  really  are,  but  on  close  inspection  this 
is  found  to  be  owing  to  these  cork-like  ridges  on 
the  bark.  As  might  be  supposed,  this  peculiarity 
is  more  pronounced  during  the  winter  when  devoid 
of  foliage  than  it  is  at  any  other  season,  and  two 
or  three  times  lately  when  we  have  been  visited 
with  a  particularly  heavy  hoar-frost  (notably  just 
about  Christmas),  it  wore  a  totally  different  aspect 
from  any  other  deciduous  subject.  This  Elm  forms 
a  medium-sized  tree  with  a  head  composed  of  nu- 
meroiis  branches  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  hori- 
zontal manner,  but  though  so  distinct  and  curious, 
it  is  of  little  or  no  commercial  value.  The  cork- 
barked  variety  of  the  English  Elm  also  possesses 
the  same  prominent  features,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree.  There  is  also  a  very  peculiar  variety  of 
.  the  Ash  (verrucosa)  whose  bark  is  as  rugged  as 
that  of  an  ordinary  Elm,  being  in  this  respect  very 
different  from  any  of  the  others.  Besides  the  above 
there  are  many  more  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
remarkable  for  the  colour  of  their  bark,  or  some 
other  feature  which  causes  them  to  stand  out  con- 
spicuous during  the  winterwhen  leafless.  Firstand 
foremost  stand  the  different  Birches,  second  to  none 
being  some  individuals  of  our  own  common  Birch, 
while  the  black  Birch  of  the  United  States  (Betula 
nigra)  is  widely  removed  therefrom.  In  this  the 
reddish  bark  partially  peels  off  and  hangs  in  flakes 
during  the  winter.  This  Birch  forms  altogether  a 
far  less  graceful  tree  than  the  common  kind.  The 
golden-barked  Ash,  the  striped  Maple  (Acer  stria- 
tum), the  golden-barked  Willow,  several  of  the 
Dogwoods,  and  the  Himalayan  Bramble  (Rubus 
biflorus),  whose  stems  present  the  appearance  of 
having  been  whitewashed,  suggest  themselves  as 
examples  of  this  class. — T. 


Gaultheria  procumbens. — This  little  under- 
shrub  is  more  attractive  during  the  winter  than  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year,  owing  to  its  bright 
red  berries,  which,  nestling  among  the  bronzed 
leaves,  retain  their  cheeiful  colour  through  sharp 
frosts  and  cutting  winds.  In  not  too  dry  a  soil  it 
will  thickly  cover  the  ground,  and  forms  then  an 
admirable  carpet  plant  for  some  of  the  larger 
EricaceiE.  while  a  very  happy  arrangement  in 
which  this  little  shrub  played  a  part  was  at  its 
best  some  time  ago  at  Kew.  It  was  a  circular 
bed  completely  covered  with  this  Gaultheria,  from 
which  sprang  half  a  dozen  plants  of  the  Japanese 
Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis  arborea),  then  in  full 
Hower.  In  this  way  the  association  of  the  bronzy- 
green  leaves  of  the  Gaultheria  and  the  golden 
blossoms  of  the  Hamamelis  formed  a  most  beau- 
tiful winter  picture,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
uncommon  one.  The  little  white  bell-shaped 
flowers  of  this  Gaultheria  are  borne  during  the 
summer  mouths,  but  they  are  not  particularly  con- 
spicuous. The  larger  growing  Gaultheria  Shallon 
is  better  known  than  the  preceding,  being  used  in 
some  districts  as  a  covert  plant.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  very  best  low-growing  shrubs  we  possess  for 
planting  under  trees ;  indeed,  in  this  respect  it 
almost  vies  with,  if  it  does  not  actually  equal,  the 
Ivy,  that  is  if  the  ground  is  fairly  moist,  for  where 
dry  the  Gaultheria  is  not  so  satisfactory.  I  have 
seen  it  growing  very  luxuriantly  quite  near  the 
water.  The  deep  green  foliage  is  always  attrac- 
tive, and  in  spring  when  interspersed  with  the 
wax-like,  urn-shaped  blossoms  it  is  excee<lingly 
pretty.  These  flowers  are  succeeded  by  berries, 
whicli  when  ripe  are  of  a  blackish-purple  colour. 
Both  these  Gaultherias  are  natives  of  North 
America,  and  while  G.  Shallon  was  introduced  in 
1826,  the  other  has  been  grown  here  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. — T. 


Remedy  wanted. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
suggest  a  remedy  for  white-fly  ?  This  pest  is  becom- 
ing veiy  plentiful  and  does  serious  injury  to  Bouvar- 
dias.  Fuchsias,  Cestrum  aurantiacum,  Habrotham- 
nuses,  Alonsoas,  Salvias,  and  other  plants.  It  also 
infests  Strawberries,  but  does  not  appear  to  do  them 
so  much  harm.  Most  insecticides  when  used  at  a 
safe  strength  fail  to  kill  it,  and  tobacco  fumes  are 
inefl:'ectual  unless  very  strong  and  used  several 
times  in  close  succession,  as  it  does  not  affect  the 
eggs,  and  these  quickly  hatch  out  another  brood. 
It  is  quite  hardy.  Strawberries  in  the  garden  and 
the  variegated  Japanese  Honeysuckle  on  a  wall 
being  smothered  with  it.  The  "best  thing  I  have 
found  for  getting  rid  of  it  is  frequent  dipping  in 
tobacco  water  made  as  strong  as  the  plants  "will 
bear,  but  one  or  two  dippings  are  not  enough,  as 
the  insects  are  so  light  and  quick  on  the  wing  that 
many  escape  before  they  can  be  immersed.  The 
tobacco  water  kills  the  eggs  it  reaches.  The  eggs 
appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  small  insects  without 
wings  and  with  many  legs,  but  when  seen  through 
a  magnifying  glass  they  are  like  nothing  else  so 
much  as  minute  white  or  green  Gooseberries,  and  it 
is  then  seen  that  they  are  stationary,  the  hair-like 
appendages  mistaken  for  legs  being  presumalily 
Nature's  ])rovision  for  attaching  them  to  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves.— J.  C.  Tall.^ck. 

.Agapetes  buxifolia.— Like  many  other  of  the 
vacciniaceous  plants  of  Northern  India,  this  species 
is  an  epiphyte,  and  although  it  assumes  the  form 
of  a  bush  and  gi-ows  to  a  height  of  several  feet, 
it  finds  sufficient  nourishment  on  the  mossy  stems 
of  forest  trees  by  means  of  the  abundant  roots 
it  produces.  Like  several  others  also  of  this 
family  of  plants,  it  forms  at  the  base  of  its  stem 
a  large  tuberous  swelling.  As  a  greenhouse  plant 
it  is  well  worth  growing.  It  is  evergreen,  and  its 
leaves,  except  in  being  crenulated  at  the  margin, 
are  in  shape  and  te.xture  not  unlike  those  of  "the 
Box.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  the  ripened  por- 
tion of  last  .year's  growth  from  the  leaf  axils  and 
occur  either  singly  or  in  pairs.  The  corolla  is  tu- 
bular, an  inch  in  length,  spreading  at  the  mouth 
into  five  pointed  lobes  :  in  colour  it  is  bright  red. 
The  species  flowers  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  but  its  attractiveness  is  not  confined  to 


this  period,  as  it  afterwards  bears  conspicuous 
fruits  of  a  milky  white  colour.  It  should  be  grown 
in  a  compcst  of  peat  and  silver  sand,  requiring,  in 
regard  to  temperature  and  moisture,  the  same  con- 
ditions as  are  given  to  greenhouse  Azaleas.  It 
strikes  readily  from  cuttings.  The  tuberous  base 
to  the  stem  is  not  formed  until  the  plants  are  of 
considerable  age,  and  we  have  not  noticed  it  on 
any  plants  in  cultivation.  The  species  was  first  found 
by  Nuttall  on  the  Duphla  Hills,  between  Bhotan 
and  Assam,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000  feet. 
Further  south  it  reaches  much  higher  elevations. 
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(with  a  colouked  plate  of   tree  carnation 

mrs.  a.  hemsley.*) 

In  this  section  are  included  all  of  those  which 
will  flower  during  the  winter,  and  we  frequently 
see  others  which  belong  to  the  border  Carna- 
tions included  with  them.  The  term  "  Tree"  is 
hardly  applicable  to  many  of  the  winter-flower- 
ing varieties,  which  are  of  a  dwarf  compact 
habit.  I  believe  the  term  was  first  applied  to 
those  which  are  naturally  of  tall  growth  and 
brancli  freely  from  the  stems,  most  of  them 
having  fringed  flowers.  Tlie  Bride,  Sir  Charles 
Wilson,  Andalusia,  Laura,  and  White  Swan  are 
good  examples  of  these.  These  may  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  quite  a  distinct  section,  of 
whicli  Miss  Jolifle,  A.  Alegatiere,  Dr.  Raymond 
are  examples.  These  latter,  however,  though 
of  dwarf  habit,  are  among  the  best  for  winter- 
flowering.  Mons.  A.  Alegatiere,  of  Lyons, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  this  dwarf 
section,  and  the  scarlet  variety  (A.  Alegatiere), 
one  of  his  first,  still  remains  a  favourite  and  is 
extensively  grown  for  market  at  the  present 
day.  Considering  their  usefulness  and  the  fact 
that  seedlings  may  be  raised  with  little  diffi- 
culty, tlie  number  of  good  varieties  is  limited. 
Although  of  late  years  we  have  had  some 
useful  additions,  many  of  the  old  sorts  stUl 
retain  their  position.  The  accompanying 
[jlate  represents  one  of  tlie  latest  addi- 
tions. This  was  raised  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
and  first  flowered  during  the  suniiner  of  1890 
in  the  open  ground.  The  plant  was  layered, 
and  the  stock  obtained  flowered  the  same 
autumn.  The  flowers  from  which  the  plate  was 
made  were  from  plants  propagated  from 
pipings,  or  cuttings,  about  a  year  ago.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  some  good  blossoms  on 
the  same  batch  of  plants.  It  appears  to  be  a 
free-growing  variety  of  intermediate  height.  The 
plate  well  represents  the  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  rich  deep  crimson,  with  a  liriglit  shade  when 
they  first  open.  Of  other  new  sorts,  Winter 
Cheer  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  the  plant  being 
of  dwarf  habit,  branching  as  freely  as  Miss 
Jolifte,  the  flowers  well  formed  and  of  a  bright 
crimson-scarlet — certainly  one  of  the  best  for 
winter  flowering.  Mrs.  Moore  is  the  best  white 
variety.  La  Neige,  white,  sometimes  sufl'used 
with  jiink,  is  remarkably  free  flowering,  but  the 
flowers  are  rather  small  and  fringed.  I  saw 
this  in  fine  condition  last  autumn,  but  cannot 
say  if  it  would  flower  as  well  at  mid-winter. 
Miss  Jolifle  Improved  appears  to  be  brighter  in 
colour  than  the  old  favourite.  I  do  not  know 
its  origin,  and  was  inclined  to  think  the  im- 
provement was  in  the  culture  rather  than  the 
variety,  but  I  now  find  that  some  of  the  largest 
growers  prefer  it  to  the  old  form.     Uriah  Pike 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Miss  Gertrude  Hamil- 
ton, Nov.  .5,  1891,  from  flowersfcnt  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May. 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyus. 
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is  a  tine  crimson,  bu*:  I  believe  the  stocl<  of  this 
is  confined  to  one  or  two  hirge  growers  wlio 
grow  for  cut  blooms  only.  Besides  the  scarlet 
variety  alluded  to  above,  there  arc  several 
others  of  recent  introduction,  including  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  of  vigorous  habit,  flowers  large 
and  full  ;  Duke  oi  Fife,  a  strong  growing  variety 
with  smooth,  well-fonntd  Howers,  a  little  inclined 
to  sport.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  flaked  with 
white,  but  when  they  come  true,  they  are  very 
bright  in  coloiir. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  a  succession 
of  bloom  several  varieties  should  be  grown.     To 
tlie  scarlets  may  bo   added   Florain,  dwarf  in 
habit,  flowers  medium-sized,  very  bright  iiery 
scarlet  ;  Vulcan,  Warrior,  and  Souvenir  de  F. 
Dabruyer.       Whites  :      JNIlle.      Carle,     Purity, 
Valentine   Cai-le,    La   "Belle,    and    Empress   of 
Germany  (white,  tipped  with  pink).    ()f  yellows, 
Andalusia    is    the    best   for   winter  flowering. 
Bois.sy  (pale  primrose),  Pride  of  Penshur.st,  and 
Germania  are  border  varieties,    but  are  often 
included     with 
the  Tree  forms. 
Early  struck  cut- 
tings will  flower 
in  the  autumn, 
and  those  propa- 
gated later  will 
bloom   early   in 
the      spring. 
Pinks:     Blrs. 
Llewellyn,  Mrs. 
n.  B.  May,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Grenfell, 
and  Pink  Perle 
(pale  flesh-pink). 
Crimsons :     Dr. 

Raymond,  Mrs.  Keene,  Edith,  and  Indian  Chief. 
Flakes :  Mme.  Lombard,  butt',  flaked  with  red, 
fine  full  flowers  ;  Jean  Sisley,  buft',  flaked  crim- 
son, very  pretty,  but  rather  delicate. 

Souvenir  de  la  Blahnaison  and  its  varieties 
are  generally  grown  with  the  Tree  Carnations, 
but  they  produce  only  one  crop  of  bloom,  and 
that  early  in  the  spring.  Mme.  A.  Warocque 
is  an  exception,  however;  this  fine  deep  red 
variety  flowers  throughout  the  winter. 

To  flower  Tree  Carnations  successfully  during 
the  winter,  the  plants  must  be  treated  properly. 
They  are  sometimes  termed  perpetual-flowering, 
yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  same 
plants  will  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  for 
any  considerable  time  ;  though  by  growing  on 
successive  batches  of  plants,  the  same  varieties 
may  be  had  in  flower  throughout  the  year,  and 
in  someof  thevarieties  the  same  plants  will  bloom 
several  times  during  the  year.  The  plants  may 
be  propagated  at  intervals  from  January  to  May 
and  grown  on  without  stopping  them,  or  older 
jflants  may  be  grown,  and  by  stopping  them  at 
difterent  times  a  succe.ssion  oE  bloom  may  be 
kept  up.  It  is  a  gieat  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Carnations  can  be  fcirced  into  Ijloom  by  giving 
them  a  high  temperature.  They  may  be  brought 
into  flower  earlier  in  the  sjjring  by  giving  them 
a  little  extra  warmth,  pri>vided  they  have  plenty 
of  sunlight  and  air.  The  general  treatment  of 
this  class  of  Carnations  has  been  frequently 
dealt  with  in  The  Gardex.  I  may,  however, 
add  a  word  in  favour  of  the  dwarf  varieties  being 
used  for  bedding.  Some  were  tried  last  season 
and  found  to  succeed  well,  coming  into  bloom 
earlier  and  lasting  longer  than  many  of  the 
ordinary  border  varieties. 

If  treated  in  the  same  manner,  the  Tree  Car- 
nations would  prove  to  be  as  Iiardy  as  the  boi^ 
der  varieties  ;  yet  when  grown  in  pots  under 
glass  they  will  not  withstand  severe  frosts,  the 
growths  being  more  succulent  and  tender.  The 
chief  distinction  between  the  two  sections  is  that 


the  border  varieties,  as  a  rule,  produce  lateral 
shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plants  only,  wliile 
the  Tree  Carnations  Ijrauch  out  all  the  way  up 
the  stem  to  where  the  buds  begin  to  ainjear, 
and  these  side  shoots  come  into  bloom  freely  and 
again  branch  out.  The  border  varieties  may 
bo  grown  in  pots  for  early  spring  flowering,  and 
in  an  intermediate  temperature  will  come  into 
bloom  early.  Sometimes  all  the  side  shoots  will 
flower  as  well  as  the  main  shoots,  and  when  this 
happens  there  will  be  notliing  left  to  get  stock 
from.     I  have    seen   plants   which   have    been 


Carnation  Miss  JoUffe. 

forced  which,  after  they  had  done  flowering, 
were  quite  useless,  but  this  does  not  happen 
with  the  Tree  section.  F.  H. 
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ORCHIDS. 

Perh.\ps  no  season  of  the  year  is  more  interesting 
to  the  cultivator  o£  Orchids  than  the  present. 
There  is  now  ,a  wealth  of  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
houses,  and  many  more  beautiful  species  and  varie- 
ties are  pushing  up  their  flowers  from  sheaths  or 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  nights  are  still 
very  cold,  but  there  has  been  a  very  fair  allowance 
of  sunshine,  so  that  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the 
temperature  has  not  been  very  great,  because  it 
has  been  possible  to  shut  up  the  houses  early  and 
thus  to  utilise  to  the  fullest  extent  the  solar  heat. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  shading  down  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  it  should  be  drawn  up 
early  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  that  none  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  sun  heat  may  be  lost.  The 
Cattleyas  are  now  in  great  beauty,  some  of  the 
varieties  of  C.  Trianre  are  truly  handsome  and 
make  a  gorgeous  display  ;  not  only  are  the  diflle- 
rent  shades  of  colour  an  interesting  study,  but  the 
length  of  time  the  flowers  retain  their  beauty  is  a 
matter  of  much  interest.  Some  varieties  will  fade 
in  two  or  three  weeks,   others    will   retain   their 


beauty  in  the  same  house  and  under  precisely 
similar  conditions  for  five  weeks.  We  have  a  very 
fine  variety  which  is  always  the  last  to  open  its 
flowers,  and  for  two  seasons  I  watched  them 
from  the  time  of  expanding  until  they  passed 
away,  and  each  season  they  lasted  five  weeks, 
fading  about  the  middle  of  May.  I  notice  the 
flowers  pushing  up  through  the  sheaths  of  many 
other  fine  species  and  varieties  to  succeed  them. 
C.  Lawrenciana  will  bo  in  flower  before  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  C.  Mendeli  and  C.  Mossia;  section. 
The  very  pretty  small-flowered  Laslia  harpophylla  is 
now  in  flower;  the  finer  varieties  of  it  are  beautiful, 
and  the  plant  does  not  take  up  much  room  in  the 
house.  I  have  grown  it  well  in  small  pots  placed 
near  the  roof-glass  on  the  side  stage  of  the  Cattleya 
house.  The  entire  length  of  the  house  may  now 
be  a  blaze  of  beauty  and  be  kept  so  until  well  into 
June.  The  Dendrobiums  are  a  feature  of  almost 
as  much  importance  as  the  Cattleyas,  for  although 
they  do  not  make  such  a  gorgeous  display  in  the 
house,  many  of  them,  such  as  D.  Wardianum,  D. 
nobile,  D.  Leechianum,  &;c.,  are  more  valuable  as 
cut  flowers.  We  grow  in  the  Cattleya  house  the 
.Veiides  Fieldingi,  the  Fox-brush  Aerides  as  it  is 
termed.  The  flower-spikes  are  now  pushing  out, 
and  when  the  blooms  are  fully  expanded  they  have 
a  very  excellent  effect  amongst  the  other  Orchids. 
The  blooms  open  earlier  if  the  plants  are  placed  in 
the  warmest  house,  but  in  the  Cattleya  house  they 
are  not  at  their  best  until  June.  The  larger- 
flowered  species,  of  which  A.  crispum  is  the  type, 
do  well  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  when  healthy 
plants  of  Aerides  Lindleyanum  and  A.  Warneri 
have  fully  developed  spikes  with  all  the  flowers 
expanded,  they  are  alsvays  appreciated.  I  am 
always  anxious  and  in  some  fear  that  the  Aerides 
and  Vandas  in  the  Cattleya  house  will  be  over- 
watered  in  the  winter,  and  the  Sphagnum  Moss 
suffers  from  withholding  the  water ;  moreover, 
there  is  some  anxiety  lest  the  plants  may  not  get 
enough,  but  I  think,  if  an  error  is  committed, 
better  be  on  the  side  of  too  little  than  too  much 
water.  Now  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  danger. 
Our  plants  that  did  not  need  repotting  were  sur- 
face-dressed with  fresh  live  Moss  ;  this  is  kept  in 
a  growing  state.  Cattleyas  and  Lielias  that  are 
rooting  freely  will  need  to  be  thoroughly  watered 
when  they  are  seen  to  be  dry  at  the  roots.  The 
larger  proportion  of  the  active  rootlets  will  be 
clinging  to  the  iusides  of  the  pots,  and  unless  as 
much  water  is  applied  as  will  saturate  the  entire 
mass  of  roots,  the  plants  will  suffer.  Some 
Cattleyas,  though  growing  freely  enough,  do  not 
make  roots  in  proportion  at  this  season.  C.  War- 
neri, for  instance,  does  not  root  freely,  although 
the  plants  are  making  their  growth,  and  water  must 
be  applied  with  caution.  Such  plants  need  not  be 
watered  more  than  once  in  eight  days,  unless  they 
are  in  flower-pots  that  might  be  considered  too  small 
for  them,  and  which  are  quite  filled  with  the  roots. 

The  first  question  a  beginner  in  Orchid  culture  is 
likely  to  ask  is,  How  often  must  I  water  my  plants  ? 
forgetful  of  the  fact  which  ought  to  strike  him  at 
once  that  the  weather  would  make  a  difference 
of  time  in  one  direction,  and  the  condition  of  the 
plants  themselves  (a  much  more  obvious  difference) 
in  another  direction.  For  instance,  they  would  re- 
quire to  be  watered  at  least  twice  as  often  in  dry, 
sunshiny  weather  as  they  would  in  dull,  cold  damp 
weather,  and  a  healthy,  vigorous-growing  plant 
would  require  to  be  watered  two  or  three  times  for 
once  that  a  weakly,  badly-rooted  one  would.  Only 
this  morning- 1  noticed  a  weakly  plant  which  seemed 
too  moist,  but  the  man  in  charge  of  them  informed 
me  that  it  had  just  been  watered,  having  had  no 
v.'ater  at  all  for  two  weeks  ;  other  plants  of  the 
same  genus  and  species  were  being  watered  twice  a 
week.  These  remarks  on  watering  apply  to  all  the 
departments.  I  also  constantly  use  rain-water  a 
little  warmer  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 
We  either  place  water-pots  full  over  the  hot-water 
pipes,  or  have  small  iron  tanks  which  are  con- 
stantly filled  up  as  the  water  is  used.  I  ought  to 
add  here  that  the  plants  of  Odontoglossum  citros- 
mum  in  the  lightest  part  of  the  Cattleya  house  are 
now  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes  with  the 
young  growths.    These  have  been  kept  quite  dry 
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during  the  winter  ;  now  they  will  take  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water.  Our  specimens  of  Cfclogyne  cristata 
have  become  overcrowded  with  bulbs,  and  I  find 
thinninfT  them  out  by  hand  is  not  nearly  so  satis- 
factory as  turning  the  plants  out  of  their  pots 
and  dividing  them.  One  large  example  may  be 
parted  into  three  or  more  medium-sized  specimens. 
If  the  roots  are  much  disturbed  the  plants  will 
suffer  a  little,  the  pseudo-bulbs  shrinking  con- 
siderably sometimes.  Place  the  plants  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  house,  and  see  that  they  do  not 
suffer  for  lack  of  water  at  the  roots  ;  some  fibrous 
yellow  loam  mixed  with  the  peat  is  excellent. 
When  making  their  growth,  these  plants  can  take 
plentiful  supplies  of  manure  water.  In  alluding  to 
the  Dendrobiums,  I  did  not  mention  D.  Falconeri. 
This  species  and  the  handsome  large-flowered 
variety  giganteum  can  do  with  a  good  winter's 
rest  like  most  of  the  others.  When  making  its 
growth  it  requires  to  be  carefully  watched  for  red 
spider,  and  should  be  watered  and  syringed  very 
freely.  Renanthera  coccinea  should  now  be 
placed  in  a  warm  house,  be  freely  supplied  with 
water,  and  treated  very  much  like  Vanda  teres; 
they  both  require  a  good  resting  period,  followed 
by  a  decided  period  of  growth.  Angraecum  sesqui- 
pedale  and  A.  eburneum  may  now  be  repotted  if 
they  need  it.  Ours  were  repotted  last  year,  and 
the  plants  needed  no  more  than  to  have  some  of 
the  rotten  .Sphagnum  removed,  replacing  it  with 
fresh  green  material.  J.  Douglas. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Late  Peaches  and  Nectarines.— All  the  trees 
in  the  latest  houses  and  cases,  whether  these  are 
heated  or  not,  will  now  be  flowering  freely,  and 
with  plenty  of  air  circulating  among  them,  bees 
also  being  busy,  there  should  be  no  need  of  any 
artificial  fertilising  of  the  flowers.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  advisable  to  smartly  tap  the  trees  every 
day  after  the  pollen  is  dry,  and  if  from  any  cause 
flowers  are  scarce,  the  precaution  of  lightly  brush- 
ing these  over  with  a  r.abbit's  tail  on  a  stick,  or 
by  the  slower  process  of  touching  each  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush  may  well  be  taken.  In  most 
cases  there  are,  however,  far  more  buds  than  are 
needed,  and  the  practice  of  stripping  off  those  on 
the  underside  of  the  branches  wholesale  is  to  be 
commended,  as  being  of  much  benefit  to  those 
reserved,  as  well  as  saving  a  considerable  amount 
of  after  labour.  An  exception  to  this  rule  should 
be  made  in  favour  of  trees  in  unhealed  houses,  as 
should  we  experience  extra  severe  late  frosts,  all 
the  flowers  on  the  upper  or  most  exposed  side  of 
the  branches  might  be  destroyed.  This  does  not 
often  happen,  but  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  any 
emergencies.  Fumigating  with  a  view  to  destroy 
the  early  broods  of  green  and  black  fly  should  take 
place  either  before  the  buds  are  open  or  after  the 
fruit  is  set,  strong  tobacco  fumes  being  liable  to 
damage  the  tender  fructifjnng  parts  of  newly- 
opened  flowers.  There  ought  to  be  no  fixed  times 
for  watering  the  borders,  but  if  the  trees  are  treated 
similarly  to  plants  in  pots,  that  is  to  say  given  a 
good  soaking  whenever  approaching  dryness  at  the 
roots,  no  mistake  will  be  made.  Young  trees,  or 
any  in  comparatively  rich  borders  and  growing  very 
strongly,  should  have  no  liquid  manure  as  yet,  but 
it  may  be  applied  to  those  in  exhausted  old  borders 
now,  and  frequently  with  advantage.  I'nless  it  is 
desirable  to  retard  the  trees  so  as  to  have  plenty  of 
ripe  fruit  in  September  and  October,  the  crops  may, 
and  should  be,  forwarded,  and  the  trees  benefited 
consiilerably  by  giving  less  air,  closing  early,  and 
syringing  freely,  both  in  the  morning  and  when 
the  house  is  closed,  commencing  this  treatment 
directly  the  fruit  is  set.  I'nless  fire-heat  is  turned 
on  in  dull  or  cold  weather  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain anything  like  fixed  tempeiatures,  nor  does  this 
much  affect  the  trees,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
ventilate  freely  on  bright  and  warm  days,  and  more 
sparingly  when  either  easterly  winds  or  dull  weather 
prevail,  closing  early  in  any  case,  so  as  to  raise  the 
heat  considerably  and  to  create  a  moist  atmosphere 
which  will  last  for  several  hours. 

Shifting     Peach     trees.— Repeated    experi- 
ments have  amply  proved  that  Peach  and   Necta- 


rine trees  move  remarkably  well  about  the  time 
they  are  in  flower,  a  few  days  or  even  weeks  before 
or  after  that  period  not  greatly  affecting  the  case. 
When,  therefore,  there  are  failures  to  remedy  or 
blanks  to  make  good  under  glass,  trees  of  almost 
any  size  may  safely  be  brought  from  the  open 
walls  into  the  houses  and,  if  need  be,  forced  at 
once.  Not  but  that  the  trees  if  left  where  they 
now  are  would  bear  good  crops,  but  there  are 
fewer  difficulties  to  contend  with  when  they  are 
under  glass,  and  the  quality  of  house-grown  fruit 
is  invariably  superior  to  anything  that  can  be 
ripened  in  the  open.  New  houses  or  blanks  in 
older  ones  may  therefore  be  furnished  now,  and  if 
particularly  desirable,  trees  may  yet  be  shifted 
from  one  house  to  another  even  if  they  have  a  crop 
set  on  them.  In  each  and  every  ease  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  work  be  done  care- 
fully and  well.  It  is  not  necessary  nor  often  pos- 
sible to  move  them  with  a  large  ball  of  soil  about 
the  roots,  but  as  many  of  the  latter  as  possible 
should  be  saved  and  be  surrounded  in  their  fresh 
.site  with  a  tempting  or  fibre-producing  compost, 
in  which  the  residue  of  a  garden  smother,  or  what 
is  left  wlien  a  great  heap  of  garden  rubbish  has  been 
burnt,  plays  an  important  part.  Newly-moved 
trees,  whether  they  were  shifted  in  the  autumn  or 
spring,  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at 
the  roots,  though  saturation  should  be  guarded 
against,  and  if  the  young  growth  flags  in  the  sun- 
shine, shade  lighth',  give  less  air,  and  syringe  over- 
head frequently.  Tlius  treated,  root-action  will 
soon  be  quickened,  and  when  it  is  seen  the  top- 
growth  is  less  affected  by  sunshine,  gradually 
withdraw  the  shading  and  ventilate  more  freely. 
Avoid  over-cropping  newly  transplanted  trees,  or 
the  fruit  may  be  small  and  the  young  growth  not 
so  strong  as  desirable. 

Strawberries.  —  These,  on  the  whole,  have 
flowered  much  better  than  they  did  last  year,  when 
there  were  many  failures  to  be  noted,  and  good 
sets  have  been  affec'ed.  Those  who  have  forced 
rather  hard  will  now  be  gathering  good  dishes  of 
ripe  fruit,  and  if  the}'  are  of  the  variet}' Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  the  quality  will  be  satisfactory 
even  if  ripened  in  a  Pine  stove.  No  other  variety 
amenable  to  hard  forcing  is  other  than  of  poor 
flavour  if  kept  to  the  last  in  a  strong  heat,  but  all 
would  be  improved  considerably  if,  after  the  best 
of  the  fruit  is  well  coloured,  the  plants  are  shifted 
to  shelves  in  a  cooler  drier  house  for  a  few  days, 
but  they  must  not  be  dried  off  at  the  roots.  Now 
the  days  are  longer  and  more  air  is  admitted  to 
forcing  houses,  Strawberries  set  their  fruit  with- 
out much  extra  attention,  though  it  is  advisable  to 
still  continue  fertilising  the  flowers  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush.  The  best  crops  and  finest  fruit  are  to 
be  had  by  starting  the  plants  on  shelves,  stages, 
or  sunny  walls  in  moderately  warm  houses — 
newly  started  vineries  and  Peach  houses  answering 
well — being  transferred  from  these  to  the  back 
shelves  or  stages  in  Melon,  Cucumber,  and  forcing 
houses  generally  to  swell  the  fruit  to  as  great  a  size 
as  possible.  The  fruit  cannot  well  be  too  large 
now-a-days  ;  therefore,  early  thin  out  very  freely, 
leaving  from  six  to  nine  of  the  largest  on  each 
plant  and  feed  freely  with  some  quick-acting  kind 
of  chemical  manure  or  mixture — Peruvian  guano 
answering  well.  The  soil  in  the  pots  ought  never 
once  to  become  really  dry,  and  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  water  many  of  the 
plants  twice  daily.  Saucers  or  troughs  should  not 
be  used  for  setting  the  pots  in,  but  if  the  shelves 
were  covered  either  with  a  thick  layer  of  turf 
grass  side  downwards,  or,  better  still,  a  good  bed 
of  fresh  Moss,  this  will  save  the  watering-pot  and 
be  a  tempting  rooting  merlium.  Syi'inge  overhead 
freely  in  order  to  keep  down  red  spider,  and  if 
green-fly  is  troublesome,  fumigate  with  tobacco,  but 
there  must  be  no  nearly  or  quite  ripe  fruit  in 
the  house,  or  it  will  be  badly  and  irretrievably 
tainted. 

Melons  foe  frames. — According  as  pits  and 
frames  are  cleared  of  Potatoes  or  can  be  spared, 
many  of  them  might  well  be  devoted  to  Cucumber 
and  Melon  culture.  In  anticipation  of  this,  more 
heating  material  should  be  prepared  for  freshening 
up  the  old  hotbeds,  and  strong  healthy  plants  got 


ready  for  jilanting.  Sow  seed  singly  in  .3-inch 
pots,  and  if  possible  raise  the  plants  in  a  hotbed 
rather  th.'in  in  a  house  devoted  principally  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  variety  of  insect-infested  plants. 

Practical. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stoves.— General  remarks.— The  weather  now 
being  more  favourable  to  plant  growth,  it  will  be 
safer  to  advance  the  temperatures  a  few  degrees 
both  by  n'ght  and  day  than  it  would  have  been  a 
few  weeks  back.  There  is  no  real  gain  in  main- 
taining high  temperatures  too  early  in  the  season, 
when  the  elements  are  all  against  the  building  up 
of  an  enduring,growth.  It  is  a  mistake  to  fancy 
that  high  temperatures  .are  the  chief  factors  in 
accelerating  the  growth  of  plants,  so  as  to  obtain 
results  that  will  be  of  a  last'ng  character,  when 
we  have  to  contend  against  such  as  an  absence  (to 
a  great  degree)  of  sunshine,  with  days  none  too 
long  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  plants.  Growth, 
it  is  true,  is  made,  but  it  is,  more  often  than  not, 
either  long-jointed  or  of  a  spindly  or  weakly  con- 
dition, which,  when  we  have  longer  days  with  the 
sun's  rays  more  powerful,  will  be  found  to  suffer  in 
no  small  degree.  This  will  arise  from  two  sources 
— in  the  foliage  it  will  be  from  want  of  substance, 
whilst  at  the  root  it  will  be  caused  through  a  defi- 
ciency of  or  a  weakly  root-action.  Plant  growth 
when  not  unduly  forced  does  not  require  nearly 
so  much  protection  against  injury  by  scalding. 
Palms,  even  if  they  have  been  subjected  to 
an  extremely  high  temperature  with  the  exterior 
elements  all  against  them,  will  be  more  susceptible 
to  this  failing,  and  even  if  not  actually  scalded,  the 
leaves  will  more  than  likely  assume  a  paler  colour 
than  is  their  wont. 

With  more  favourable  weather,  such  as  we  in 
the  south  have  been  enjoying  during  the  past  few 
days,  it  will  be  possible  to  allow  of  a  little  more 
ventilation.  This  work  should,  however,  be  per- 
formed in  a  cautious  manner  when  the  sun  is 
bright  with  a  prevalence  of  easterly  winds.  At 
such  times  it  is  best  to  reduce  the  heat  in  the 
pipes  early  in  the  day  rather  than  have  to  be 
forced  into  admitting  an  inrush  of  cold  air  through 
the  ventilators  over  and  above  what  would  be 
necessary  under  good  management.  Early  closing 
should  be  the  rule ;  this,  with  a  general  moistening 
over  of  all  places  where  there  is  a  susceptibility  to 
dryness,  or,  in  other  words,  damjjing  down,  also  by 
light  syringings  of  the  plants,  will  greatly  assist 
their  growth.  These  syringings  I  have  notified 
"light,"  as  heavily  syringing  newly-potted  plants 
is  not  at  all  desirable  ;  it  is  misleading  as  to  the 
true  condition  of  the  soil  at  the  roots.  Light 
syringing  may,  however,  be  thorough ;  it  should 
not  merely  be  a  damping  of  the  plants  overhead, 
but  underneath  and  between  them  as  well.  It  may 
in  this  way  take  a  little  while  longer,  but  it  is 
directed  oftentimes  to  where  thrips  and  spider  are 
finding  a  congenial  home,  and  is  thus  in  the  end  a 
direct  saving.  When  there  is  any  extra  heat 
in  the  pipes  at  nightfall  or  likely  to  be  later 
on,  to  maintain  the  desired  temperature  the  syringe 
should  again  be  lightly  used,  whilst  at  all  times  a 
close  watch  should  be  kept  upon  the  evaporating 
troughs  to  see  that  they  are  filled  up. 

In  watering  newly-potted  plants,  particularly 
large  ones  of  a  deciduous  character,  some  con- 
siderable care  is  necessary  not  to  be  too  liberal 
in  this  respect  at  the  thus  early  period  of  the  sea- 
son. Should  the  soil  perchance  have  become  too 
much  soddened,  the  roots  will  not  afterwards  take 
to  it  kindlj-,  and  its  condition  will  militate  against 
the  growth  of  the  plant  throughout  the  season. 
Rather  than  water  such  plants  prospectively  early 
in  the  day,  when  everything  points  to  a  bright  and 
sunny  time,  it  is  much  better  to  look  to  them  later 
on  when  their  true  condition  can  be  better  gauged. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  jilants  as  Palms,  which 
have  been  freshly  shifted  after  having  had  a  good 
long  time  in  their  previous  pots,  with  the  balls  a 
complete  mass  of  roots,  will  still  require  to  have 
a  fairly  good  supply  of  water.  Provided  the  pot- 
ting when  done  was  performed  in  a  careful  and 
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thorough  manner,  there  will  not  be  much  fear  from 
too  much  moisture.  The  jjotting,  it  done  firmly,  as 
it  should  be,  will  direct  the  water  more  towards 
the  roots  and  not  be  absorbed  into  and  afterwards 
retained  by  the  new  soil.  This  also  refers  to  Ixoras, 
Dipladenias,  and  other  plants  of  an  enduring 
growth,  as  it  pertains  to  the  potting,  although  in 
but  few  instances  would  nearly  the  same  amount 
of  water  be  required  as  in  the  case  of  Palms  ;  Dip- 
ladenias in  particular  need  but  little  water  now. 
The  condition  of  each  class  of  plants  as  to  their 
individual  growth  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
foliage  in  a  healthy  state  should  be  ascertained 
with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

The  temperature,  as  before  indicated,  may  now 
be  allowed  to  rise,  but  tiW°  should  not  be  exceeded 
as  an  average  at  the  time  of  banking  up  the  fires 
for  the  greater  majority  of  sto^■e  plants.  During 
cold  frosty  nights  with  keen  winds  blowing,  it  will 
be  much  better  to  be  content  with  G5°  rather  than 
aim  at  a  higher  figure  by  an  intense  heat  in  the 
pipes,  which  invariably  means  a  dry  and  parching 
atmosphere.  During  bright  and  sunny  days  the 
thermometer  may  range  up  to  85°,  but  plants  that 
are  susceptible  to  scalding  and  where  inferior 
glass  is  used  will  when  that  point  is  reached  be 
more  liable  to  injury.  It  will  be  better,  therefore, 
to  guard  against  tliis  either  by  running  down  the 
blinds  where  already  fixed  if  but  for  an  hour  or 
two  (certainly  not  for  any  length  of  time,  as  the 
beneficial  e9:'ects  of  sunshine  are  too  valuable  to  be 
thus  thrown  away),  or  by  temporarily  shading 
such  plants  either  by  paper  thrown  over  them  in- 
side or  by  some  light  material  upon  the  glass  out- 
side of  the  house.  During  comparatively  sunless 
days  the  temperature,  if  it  rises  10°  or  12°  by  fire- 
heat  and  a  blink  of  sunshine,  will  be  suificiently 
high ;  a  few  degrees  less  if  quite  cloudy.  Early 
closing  during  bright  weather  witli  the  thermome- 
ter at  85°  and  the  plants  well  bedewed  with  the 
syringe  will  greatly  encourage  their  growth  and  re- 
fresh them  after  a  few  hours  of  rather  trying 
weather  upon  young  growth. 

James  Hudson. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Tomatoes  for  the  open  aie. — Possibly  the  re- 
sults of  last  season  may  have  a  deterrent  effect 
on  those  people  whose  Tomato  plants  suffered 
from  the  disease  last  season,  but  as  failure  pro- 
bably in  many  instances  might  be  attributed  to 
faulty  cultivation,  it  may  be  as  well  to  try  again 
on  a  different  principle.  On  a  large  scale  certainly 
Tomato  growing  in  the  open  air  is  a  hazardous 
speculation,  for  although  success  may  attend  the 
grower's  efforts  in  a  very  favourable  season,  the 
opposite  would  no  doubt  be  the  case  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances.  In  private  gardens  the  case  is 
different,  and  certainly  where  space  can  be  afforded 
under  glass  this  is  certainly  the  surest  and  safest 
method  to  pursue.  In  other  cases  outside  To- 
luatoes  have  to  be  cultivated  to  help  on  the  supply, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  good  crops  of  serviceable 
fruit  are  obtained  by  "those  people  who  attend 
judiciously  to  the  plant's  wants.  It  will  be  as  well 
to  remember  that  a  good  start  is  half  the  battle, 
and  instead  of  putting  out  puny  drawn-up  plants, 
strong  and  well-matured  ones  are  what  is  neces- 
sary. Another  disadvantage  with  these  small 
plants  is  that  the  season,  or  at  least  the  warm  and 
sunny  weather,  is  over  before  the  fruits  have  a 
chance  to  ripen. 

Raising  the  plants.— To  secure  good  strong 
plants  suitable  for  planting  out  the  first  or  second 
week  in  June  the  seeds  should  now  be  sown.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  plants  be 
grown  on  sturdily  from  the  first,  as  on  this  pro- 
bably the  ultimate  success  will  depend.  I  prefer 
to  sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  well-drained  6-inch  pots, 
the  soil  consisting  of  equnl  parts  of  leaf  soil  and 
loam  with  a  little  sand.  Place  in  any  fairly  warm 
structure  or  gentle  hotbed,  when  theseedlings  will 
■very  quickly  appear.  As  soon  as  this  stage  is 
reached  remove  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  but  do 


not  apply  any  shade,  this  causing  a  drawn  and 
sappy  growth.  Directly  the  rough  leaf  stage  is 
reached  pot  off  singly  into  3-inch  pots.  A  little 
shade  and  sprinkling  overhead  will  very  quickly 
assist  in  establishing  them  so  as  to  withstand  all 
available  sunshine  and  also  a  little  air,  but  guard 
against  cold  draughts  or  even  a  cold  and  stagnant 
atmosphere.  An  intermediate  temperature  is  what 
is  needed  to  start  the  plants  well.  By  standing 
them  well  clear  of  each  other  a  sturdy  growth  will 
follow.  When  ready  for  repotting,  pot  on  into 
7-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  in  which  the  plants  will  re- 
main until  planting-out  time.  The  first  trusses  of 
fruit  will  then  have  formed,  if  it  is  desired  to 
grow  the  plants  as  cordons,  all  side  growths  sliould 
be  rubbed  out.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  plants  with 
two  or  three  stems,  the  points  of  the  plants  must 
be  taken  out  to  cause  these  to  form  when  about  a 
foot  high,  but  all  side  stems  from  these  resulting 
growths  must  be  kept  rubbed  out  as  for  the  single 
cordons. 

Potato  planting. — With  the  recent  frosts  and 
drying  winds,  all  soils,  if  the  opiJOrtunity  was  taken 
to  get  thf  ground  turned  up  beforehand,  will  be  in 
a  highly  pulverised  state,  and  the  planting  of  what 
are  termed  late  or  main-crop  varieties  should  now 
be  pushed  on,  that  is,  when  the  state  of  the  soil 
will  allow  of  its  being  trodden  on  or  worked.  Se- 
lect medium-sized  sets  in  preference  to  those  of  a 
small  size,  or  even  cut  tubers.  With  these  late 
kinds,  also  bear  in  mind  the  evils  which  are  likely 
to  accrue  if  close  planting  is  indulged  in.  The 
least  that  can  be  done  under  any  circumstances  is 
to  allow  at  the  least  30  inches  between  the  rows,  and 
3  feet  would  be  better,  and  the  sets  1  foot  or  15 
inches  apart,  the  latter  distance  being  the  better. 
In  planting,  chop  out  the  rows  with  heavy  and 
broad  hoes,  or  even  pronged  hoes,  this  being  a  deal 
better  than  planting  with  a  blunt-ended  dibber  as 
sometimes  used.  Nor  should  the  special  Potato 
manures  be  omitted  if  there  is  the  least  idea  of  the 
ground  wanting  in  fertility.  They  should  be  used 
according  to  the  directions  which  have  recently 
been  given  in  the  pages  of  The  Gaeden  on  Po- 
tato planting. 

Planting  first  earlies. — E.xcept  by  planting 
a  portion  of  a  border  so  as  to  provide  for  an  early 
supply  and  according  to  demand,  do  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  plant  out  the  main  batch.  The 
first  or  second  week  in  April  is  safest  for  these. 
Take  particular  care  in  planting  these,  as  no  doubt 
especial  pains  will  have  been  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  sets,  the  main  or  primary  sprout  being 
the  one  to  take  care  of,  all  smaller  ones  being 
rubbed  out,  one  sprout,  or  at  the  most  two,  giving 
far  better  returns  than  where  a  multitude  of  stems 
is  encouraged.  The  rows  should  not  be  less  than 
2  feet  or  even  2()  inches,  and  the  sets  1  foot  or  15 
inches. 

Planting  Asparagus. — The  exact  time  for 
planting  Asparagus  will  vary  according  to  the  dis- 
trict. Where  new  beds  are  in  course  of  contem- 
plation, these  would  be  prepared  ere  this,  so  that  all 
would  be  in  readiness  when  the  time  comes  for 
planting.  'Very  often  where  the  roots  have  to  be 
purchased,  very  likely  the  district  in  which  they 
are  to  be  obtained  will  be  earlier  than  where  they 
are  to  be  planted  ;  therefore  the  best  course  to 
pursue  would  be  to  know  from  the  vendors  when 
the  plants  are  likely  to  be  ready,  so  that  when  re- 
ceived all  may  be  in  readiness  to  set  aljout  the 
work.  Very  likely  if  taken  up  too  early  before 
growth  has  made  a  move,  decay  takes  place.  Un- 
duly drying  the  roots  is  also  very  injurious.  When 
the  plants  are  I'aised  at  home,  much  of  the  difficulty 
of  transplanting  is  lessened,  as  the  work  may  be 
prosecuted  with  dispatch.  In  either  case,  whether 
the  plants  are  purchased  at  a  distance  or  raised  on 
the  place,  care  must  be  taken  in  planting.  Shallow 
holes  must  be  taken  out  to  allow  of  the  roots  being 
laid  straight  out  and  the  crown  an  inch  below  the 
surface.  Some  fine  and  well-pulverised  soil  must 
be  diawn  about  them  and  pressed  firmly  with  the 
hand.  If  planted  just  as  growth  is  commencing, 
3'oung"  rootlets  will  commence  to  form  simul- 
taneously.    Success  may  then  be  assured. 

A.  Young. 


PREPARING  THE  GROUND  AND  SOWING 
SEEDS. 
I  READ  in  one  of  the  gardening  papers  recently 
that  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  should  be  ordered 
early  in  the  season,  and  after  reading  the  passage 
1  pondered  over  it.  If  the  seeds  are  ordered  very 
early  and  sent  home,  there  is  the  temptation  to 
sow  the  vegetable  seeds  with  the  first  fine  days  in 
February  or  even  earlier.  I  know  it  was  so  during 
the  present  season.  Early  in  the  month  the  weather 
was  so  fine  and  pleasant,  that  I  planted  out  some 
early  Potatoes,  sowed  Peas  and  Broad  Beans,  also 
the  entire  crop  of  Onion  seed.  Scarcely  was  the 
planting  and  sowing  accomplished  when  the 
change  came — 1G°  of  frost,  followed  by  snow;  then 
12°  and  20°  of  frost.  Early  Carrot  seeds  were 
sown,  also  Lettuce  and  Radish  seeds  in  early 
borders.  The  soil  was  in  very  good  condition 
when  the  seeds  were  sown,  but  after  the  snow  and 
frost,  what  a  change  had  taken  place  I  The  frost 
had  penetrated  deeply  ;  the  snow  soaked  the 
ground,  loosening  it  and  throwing  the  seeds  on 
to  the  surface.  Suppose  the  seeds  vegetate  badly 
or  in  some  instances  not  at  all,  who  is  to  blame, 
the  gardener  for  sowing  the  seeds  too  early  or  the 
seedsman  for  supplying  bad  seeds  ?  I  am  afraid 
that  the  seedsman  has  to  bear  the  blame,  when  in 
many  instances  there  is  no  blame  attached  to  him 
whatsoever;  nor  can  one  seriously  blame  the  gar- 
dener for  doing  what  he  thought  best  under  the 
circumstances.  If  there  had  been  no  change  in 
the  weather,  it  would  have  been  the  right  thing  to 
do.  The  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  sow  again 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  seeds  have  perished.  A 
great  deal  of  success  or  failure  in  the  raising  of 
kitchen  garden  seeds  depends  upon  tlio  proparation 
of  the  ground  and  the  condition  it  is  in  at  the  time 
of  sowing.  Many  gardeners  no  sooner  clear  one 
crop  off  the  ground  than  they  are  anxious  to  get 
in  another,  and  this  happens  sometimes  for  the 
early  crops.  For  instance,  I  know  a  gardener  who 
is  not  satisfied  unless  he  can  have  a  crop  of  Cole- 
worts  off  his  early  borders  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
I  have  known  them  to  be  taken  off  the  ground  just 
as  it  was  time  to  sow  the  Peas  in  February.  On 
examining  this  ground,  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  wet, 
sodden  state  by  being  trodden  upon  when  it  was 
wet,  and  at  midwinter  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
good  chance  to  dig  the  ground,  so  that  it  may  be 
laid  up  for  a  time  to  the  action  of  the  weather. 

The  right  way  to  have  kitchen  garden  soil  in 
good  condition  for  early  crops,  and  thus  maintain 
the  reputation  both  of  the  gardener  and  seedsman, 
is  to  prepare  it  as  early  as  possible  in  the  autumn. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
ground  can  be  prepared  thus  early  ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  for  later  crops.  The  ground  should  be 
manured  and  dug  or  trenched  not  later  than  the 
end  of  October,"  and  it  is  best  to  perform  this 
operation  when  it  is  dry,  or  at  least  comparatively 
dry  upon  the  surface.  Successful  results  cannot 
be  obtained  if  the  ground  is  worked  when  in  a 
wet  condition,  or  when  it  is  raining.  When  the 
soil  has  been  well  dug  up  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  through  the  winter,  it  crumbles 
down  readily  when  lightly  forked  over  just  before 
sowing  the  seeds.  The  time  to  sow  seeds  for  the 
earliest  crops  has  often  been  discussed.  Early  Peas, 
for  instance,  used  to  be  sown  in  the  north  about  the 
end  of  October  or  early  in  November.  Some 
gardeners  do  so  now,  but  those  who  will  try  the 
experiment  of  sowing  Peas  at  that  time  and  also 
early  in  February,  or  even  later  in  the  month  if 
the  weather  is  unfavourable,  will  find  the  spring- 
sown  crop  almost  as  early,  if  not  quite  as  early  as 
that  sown  the  previous  year.  It  will  also  be  found 
that  the  spring  sowing  will  produce  very  much  the 
larger  crop,  and  there  is  this  advantage  over  the 
autumn  sowing  that  the  trouble  of  looking  after 
them  during  the  winter  is  avoided.  Birds,  slugs 
and  other  depredators  have  to  be  looked  after,  and 
1  have  long  since  concluded  that  it  is  best  to  leave 
the  sowing  of  Peas  until  the  spring.  The  smaller 
kitchen  garden  seeds  are  more  likely  to  be  injured 
than  such  things  as  Peas  and  Broad  Beans,  and  for 
such  crops  the  necessity  of  having  the  soil  in  good 
condition  is  much  more  urgent ;  and  1  strongly 
advise  keeping  the  seeds  in  a  dry  room  for  a  week 
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or  two  bejond  the  usual  time  for  sowing  rather 
than  risk  the  partial  loss  of  the  crop  by  sowin"; 
when  the  soil  is  in  bad  condition.  I  have  known 
complaints  made  to  seedsmen  about  seeds  beine; 
bad  when  they  had  been  tested  previously  and 
found  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  Seeds  also  vegetate 
very  badly  in  heavy,  undrained  soUs.  Of  course  no 
good  garden  should  be  undrained,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  are,  and  gardeners  have  tT  make 
the  best  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
place!.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to  wait  until  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  sowing  occurs.  When 
the  seeds  have  been  sown  in  the  drills  and  the  loam 
looks  most  unpromising  ra-iterial  to  cover  ihem  in 
with,  get  some  dry,  fine'y-sifted  sandy  loam  and 
cover  in  the  seeds  with  it,  and  simply  level  down 
lightly  with  a  rake.  Some  gardeners  have  quite  a 
mania  for  treading  the  ground,  but  this  must  not 
be  done  under  every  condition  of  the  soil.  If  it  is 
dry  and  a  light  sandy  loam,  then  let  it  be  trodden 
over  by  all  means.  J.  Douglas. 


Orchids. 


CATTLEYA  AMETHYSTOGLOSSA. 

A   NICE  variety  of  tliis  pretty  plant  has  reached 


me  fr-om  a  friend  living  in  France  a  good  many 
miles  south  of  Paris,  and  lie  asks.  Is  this  not  a 
very  unusual  time  to  see  this  species  iu  bloom! 
This  que.stion  I  can  scarcely  answer,  for  I  liave 
observed  that  the  imported  plants,  if  they  have 
done  well,  usually  flower  eai'ly  from  their  first 
growth  made  under  cultivation.  Messrs.  Low, 
of  Clapton,  have  made  this  Orchid  much  more 
plentiful  than  it  was  some  tliirty  years  ago,  for 
then  the  only  plant  in  the  country  was  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Robert  Warner,  near  Chelms- 
ford. The  flowers  now  before  me  are  very 
liandsome,  but  they  vary  much,  as  if  they  had 
been  gathered  from  a  batch  of  newly  imjjorted 
plants.  The  flower  marked  No.  3  is  a  perfect 
gem.  It  is  the  variety  that  I  should  take  the 
greatest  care  of  and  which  should  bo  marked 
as  the  typical  form,  all  the  others  being  varie- 
ties of  more  or  less  value.  The  flower  in  ques- 
tion measures  some  4^  inches  across  the  petals, 
wliich,  with  the  dorsal  sepal,  are  about  equal  ; 
the  lateral  sepals,  however,  are  slightly  larger, 
white,  profusely  and  regularly  spotted  with 
rosy  purple,  the  shade  fi'om  which  spots  appears 
to  cast  a  delicate  tinge  of  rose  over  the  ground 
colour,  making  it  a  delicate  rosy  white.  This 
is  a  su|jerb  flower  ;  the  others  are  more  or  less 
flushed  with  rose  colour  in  the  sepals  and  petals, 
witli  the  spotting  or  dotting  more  uneven,  and 
with  a  less  beautiful  lip.  The  form  detailed 
seems  to  be  more  like  the  plant  I  knew  as 
the  type.  This  Cattleya  is  not  difficult  to  grow 
into  good  specimens,  but  I  think  it  recpiires 
more  warmth  than  such  f)lants  as  C.  gramdosa, 
C.  guttata,  C.  Leopoldi,  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature.  It  should  be  firmly  potted  in  well- 
drained  pots,  using  good  brown  peat  fibre  and 
a  little  chopped  Sphagnum.  It  requires  care- 
ful watering,  as  do  most  Cattleyas,  and  during 
the  winter  it  should  n(jt  be  allowed  to  sutt'er  from 
drought.  I  think  it  thrives  best  if  kept  in  a 
winter  temperature  of  about  00°,  as  it  comes 
from  the  warm  parts  of  Brazil. 

W.M.   HciiTI    GOWER. 


which  passed  into  the  collection  of  Sam  Mendel,  of 
Manley  Hall,  Manchester,  its  price  was  so  excessive 
that  it  was  confined  to  only  the  few.  I  have  seen 
many  plants  flowering  freely  this  year.  I  think  the 
variety  sent  by  Mr.  Gribble  is  about  the  best  I  liave 
seen.  The  plant  does  well  in  the  temperature  of 
the  Cattleya  house. — G. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrae  Steven  si.— 
Mr.  Norfolk  sends  me  a  very  fine  flower  of  this 
variety  which  well  deserves  attention.  The  broadly 
lanceolate  sepals  are  white,  transversely  banded 
with  cinnamon-brown  ;  petals  much  broader, 
prettily  toothed  and  undulated  on  the  margin, 
white,  much  spotted  with  the  same  shade  of  brown 
as  the  sepals.  The  lip  has  a.  patch  of  bright  yellow 
on  the  disc,  the  apex  pure  white  with  a  broad 
blotch  of  cinnamon  beneath  the  crest,  and  numer- 
ous smaller  ones  scattered  round  about.  It  is  a 
grand  form,  which  first  appeared  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Trentham,  and  was 
named  after  his  late  gardener.  Tlie  Dendrobiura 
nobile  from  the  same  individual  is  a  very  broad- 
pctalled  form,  but  pale. — G. 

Phalsenopsis.  —  H.  Perkins  sends  me  some 
llowers  of  this  genus,  and  I  hope  many  others  will 
take  it  in  hand.  The  residents  near  Loudon 
need  not  despair,  for  Mr.  Young,  the  Orchid  grower 
at  Mr.  Wigan's  at  Sheen,  flowers  these  plants  most 
beautifully.  Amongst  the  flowers  sent  are  some  of 
P.  Schilleriana  which  difiier  only  in  colour,  some 
being  very  good,  but  certainly  not  so  fine  as  some 
I  recently  saw  in  Messrs.  Low's  nursery  at  Clapton. 
There  are  also  some  good  flowers  of  P.  Luddeman- 
niana.  The  flower  marked  is  P.  Luddemanniana 
ochracea,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  citron-yellow, 
transversely  marked  with  brown.  It  is  by  some 
much  admired,  and  I  believe  a  somewhat  rare 
variety.  The  flowers  of  P.  speciosaare  not  so  good 
as  I  have  seen,  the  rich  amethyst-purple  being  much 
barred  with  white.  The  wholly  white  flower  is 
P.  tetraspis.— W.  H.  G. 


from  the  top  leaf,  ripened  up,  and  again  showed 
tiloom  on  the  new  growth,  which  expanded  about 
the  same  time  as  before.  I  feel  sure  under  a  simi- 
lar treatment  the  Renanthera  would  bloom  every 
year  as  freely  as  a  Dendrobium. 

James  Smith. 

Watcrdale,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire. 


Oncidium  splendidum.  —  From  Mr.  H.  E. 
Gribble,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  comes  a  very  nice  flower  of  the 
above-named  species.  The  large  lip  is  of  the 
richest  clear  golden  yellow,  the  sepals  and  iictals 
transversely  banded  with  chestnut.  For  the  intro- 
duction of  this  fine  pl.int  into  our  gardens  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Alban's.  Although 
the  plant  was  known  in  our  gardens  before,  Mr. 
B.   S.  Williams    having  had  an  excellent   varietv 


RENANTHERA  COCCINEA. 
I  OBTAINED  a  single  growth  about  2  feet  long,  and 
being  very  successful  in  blooming  it,  I  will  give 
"  D.  P."  (p.  231)  the  treatment  I  give  it.  The  piece 
had  scarcely  a  root.  I  took  a  Si-inch  pot  and  made 
a  good  outlet  in  the  bottom.  I  then  jjlaced  a  dry 
Hazel  stake  about  4  feet  long  in  the  pot  and  filled 
up  with  crocks,  charcoal  and  fresh  Sphagnum.  I 
then  stood  the  plant  on  the  crocks  and  tied  it  to 
the  stake,  placing  a  boss  of  fresh  Sphagnum  be- 
tween the  plant  and  the  stake,  leaving  them  about 
an  inch  apart,  and  as  the  roots  began  to  break, 
this  opening  was  filled  up  with  live  Sphag- 
num, which  had  very  soon  the  appearance  of  being 
run  all  over  with  green  caterpillars.  I  stood  it  in 
the  hottest  and  lightest  place— just  behind  the 
boiler— in  a  late  vinery,  half  of  the  house  being- 
Muscats  and  the  other  part  Lady  Downe's.  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  1.S61,  keeping  it  as  near  the 
glass  as  circumstances  would  allow.  This  corner 
was  very  close  and  hot  during  the  growing  season. 
The  Sphagnum  was  well  supplied  with  water.  As 
the  Grapes  began  to  ripen  a  drier  atmosphere  was 
maintained. 

When  the  Grapes  were  ripe,  fire-heat  was  used 
only  now  and  then  to  disperse  damp,  and  on  several 
occasions  in  hard  weather  the  thermometer  has 
been  down  to  32°,  the  Renanthera  not  being  injured 
in  the  least ;  of  course,  every  part  about  it  was 
as  dry  as  we  could  keep  it.  When  the  growing 
season  came  round  again,  most  of  tlie  dry  Sphag- 
num Moss  was  pulled  out  and  replaced  with  fresh, 
using  the  syringe  freely.  In  the  autumn  of  1864, 
the  plant,  being  S^  feet  long,  showed  for  bloom. 
With  a  view  of  exhibiting  it  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Orchid  show,  I  cut  a  G-inch  pot  in  half,  placing 
the  two  halves  on  the  p'ant  over  the  first  root 
below  the  bloom-spike.  It  was  in  full  bloom  by 
tlie  1st  of  May,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Kensington 
Orchid  show  in  the  second  week  in  May,  receiving 
second  prize  as  a  single  specimen.  A  special  cer- 
tificate was  awarded  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  May  16,  1865.  Aflerthetop 
was  cut  off,  the  plant  again  pushed  8;  new  growth 


SACCOLABIUM  CCELESTE. 

Several  persons  have  written    to   me  of   late 
complaining  that  their  plants    of    this   species 
have  suft'ered  much  during  the  cold  weather  we 
have  lately  had.     I  think   the  species  has  not 
been   well   understood    by   our    growers.     The 
plant  is  figured  both  in  the   "  Reichenbachia," 
iii.,  p.  C3,  and  in  the  "  Orchid  Album,"  t.   361. 
Both  of  them  speak  of  the  plant  being  a  native 
of  very  hot  and  moist  places  in  Siain,  so  tliat  I 
imagine  the  persons  complaining  of  the  health, 
of  their  plants  at  the  present  time  have  been 
keeping  them  too  cold  and  too  wet.     A  com- 
bination  of   these    circumstances  would    cause 
the  falling  leaves  as  mentioned  by  some,  not- 
withstanding  the  plants   being   well  up  to  the 
light,  which  is  a  ]jlan  I   do  not  apjirove  of  for 
tender  plants  in  tlie  winter  season,  because  this 
is     often    the   coldest    part  of    the    house.     I 
always  used  to  remove  the  baskets  to  a  lower 
elevation  in   cold  weather   and   frequently  set 
them  upon  the  .stage,  and  that  too  with  good 
results.     This  plant,  I  consider,  does  best  in  a 
temperature    of     not    less     than    05°    at     the 
lowest ;  therefore,   to  keep  it  in  good   health, 
I   consider   it    should    be    removed    from    its 
close  proximity  to  the  glass  in  the  winter  sea- 
son.    In    the   summer-time   it   will   stand  any 
amount  of  heat  with  moisture  ;  therefore,  hang- 
ing close  to  the  glass  will  suit  it  admirably,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  plant  is  not  exposed  to  the 
burning  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  only 
give  the  plants  a  yellow,  unhealthy  appearance. 
Its  flower-spike  is  erect,   from  0  inches   to   9 
inches  and  even  a  fool  long.     I  saw  spikes  each  a 
foot  long   upon   some   plants   which  were   im- 
ported Ijy  Mr.  Shuttleworth  soon  after  the  spe- 
cies was  known.     The  flowers  are  closely  set, 
large  for  a  Saccolabium,  pure  white,  having  the 
tips  of  all  the  segments  blotched  with  azure- 
blue  or  blue  of  a  deeper  shade,  the  lip  frequently 
blue  throughout.     The  most  beautiful  spike  of 
this   plant   I   have   ever  seen  was   in  the  po.s- 
session   of    Mr.    Cobb,   of    Sydenham.     It  was 
very  long  and  dense,  all  the  flowers  being  tipped 
with  bright  light  blue.     The  plant  is  frequently 
called  Rhynchostylis,  but  I  see  nothing  to  war- 
rant the  adoption  of  this  name.     The  plants  of 
this  species  thrive  best  in  a  well-drained  basket 
surrounded  with   clean   and   sweet    Sphagnum 
Moss,  which  at  no  season  of  the  year  shoukl 
be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry,  as  the  plant  in 
a  state  of  Nature,  although  subjected  to  great 
heat,  is  surrounded  with  an  amount  of  moisture, 
which  always   causes   sufficient   evaporation  to 
maintain  its  foliage  in  good  condition. 

William  Hugh  Gower. 


Dendrobium  lituiflorum  (6'.  Ifn/es).—'Ih\s 
is  the  true  species.  "G.  11."  says  it  has  growths 
nearly  3  feet  long  and  pendent.  The  flower  sent 
is  upwards  of  i  'inches  across,  sepals  and  petals 
spreading,  the  latter  much  the  broader  and  richer 
in  colour,  being  of  a  rich,  deep  rosy-lilac,  becoming 
paler,  in  fact  almost  white,  towards  the  base.  The 
trumpet-shaped  lip  is  deep  amethyst-purple  at  the 
base,  which  is  zoned  with  white  and  broadly  tipped 
with  rosy  purple.  This  is  a  beautiful  species,  and 
it  was  very  rare  before  I  imported  the  species  from 
Assam  some  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  ago. 
This  was  the  first"  time  the  white-flowered  form 
was  heard  of.  The  variety  Freemani  is  an  erect 
growing-  plant  also  from  Assam,  having  a  zone  of 
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yellow  on  its  lip.  The  variety  found  in  Burniah  has 
been  named  robustutn,  from  its  growth,  but  the 
flowers  are  not  superior  to  those  of  the  Assam 
form.— W.  H.  G. 

Epidendrum  radioans  (IT.  IF.).— This  plant 
comes  from  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  and  is  said  to 
grow  naturally  among-st  long  Grass  and  other  weeds, 
but  I  have  seen  it  doing  well  hanging  on  a  wall 
which  ciught  the  sun  for  about  half  the  day,  with 
a  temperature  of  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house. 
It  was  syringed  morning  and  evening  during  the 
summer,  and  during  winter  once  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  It  grew  well,  and  was  very  seldom  out 
of  flower  during  the  whole  season.  Many  people 
dry  this  plant  in  winter.  This  is  a  wrong  plan, 
causing  the  plant  to  become  weak.  It  usually 
flowers  during  the  months  of  April,  May  and 
June.  It  should  be  potted  in  rough  brown  peat 
fibre.  If  grown  upon  a  wall,  a  small  pot  will 
suffice. — W. 


MALFORMED  CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

The  flowers  of  Orchids  belonging  to  the  genus 
Cypripedium  seem  very  liable  to  abnormal  varia- 
tion in  their  forms.  During  the  last  two  years 
I  have  come  across  some  very  interesting  ex- 
amples which  were  grown  in  the  houses  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Saunders,  of  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  who 
is  a  very  successful  Orchid  grower.  The  plants 
were  apparently  in  perfect  health,  so  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  those  singular 
flowers  were  the  result  of  faulty  cultivation  in 
any  way.  To  render  my  description  of  them 
more  intelligible,  I  may  mention  that  the  flower 
of  an  (Jrchid  is  supposed  to  consist  of  three 
sepals,  one  above  and  two  below,  three  petals, 
two  of  which  are  above  and  one  beneath,  six 
stamens,  and  three  pistils.  These  are  usually 
modified  into  three  sepals,  two  petals,  a  label- 
lum  or  lip,  which  is  formed  by  the  lower  of  the 
three  petals  and  two  stamens,  which  grow  to- 
gether, are  completely  confluent,  and  a  column 
which  is  composed  of  tlie  three  pistils  and  the 
remaining  four  stamens  wdiich  are  joined  to- 
gether and  form  that  organ.  In  the  genus  Cy- 
pripedium this  arrangement  is  slightly  changed, 
for  the  two  lower  sepals  are  joined  together  be- 
neath the  rest  of  the  flower,  so  that  there  would 
appear  to  be  only  two  sepals,  one  above  and  one 
below.  The  variations  1  have  met  with  are  as 
foUows  :  No.  1  (see  the  figure)  is  a  flower  of  C. 
superbiens  var.  Veitchi,  in  which  the  two  upper 
or  side  petals  have  become  incorporated  with 
the  lower  sepal,  one  on  either  side  of  it ;  the 
labeUum  or  lip  is  entirely  wanting.  No.  2, 
a  flower  of  C.  Lawrencianum,  in  which  the  two 
upper  or  side  petals  have  become  joined  to- 
gether and  take  the  place  of  the  upper  sepal  ; 
tlie  lip  is  absent  and  the  column  is  somewhat  dis- 
torted. No.  3,  a  flower  of  C.  superbiens,  which 
is  apparently  normal,  except  that  there  is  no 
lip.  No.  4,  a  flower  of  the  same  .species,  also 
normal,  but  with  a  very  misshapen  rudimentary 
lip.  No.  5,  another  normal  flower  of  C.  super- 
biens, but  with  two  well-developed  lips,  one  in 
its  normal  jjosition,  the  other  at  one  side  and 
slightly  turned,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  lip 
is  towards  the  true  lip.  A  correspondent  to 
Science  Gossip,  writing  in  the  January  number 
of  that  periodical,  mentions  two  abnormal 
flowers  of  C.  Sedeni,  one  in  which  the  upper 
sepal  was  wanting  and  the  two  lower  ones  dis- 
tinct. There  were  no  side  petals,  but  a  petal 
took  the  place  of  the  uppier  sepal.  In  the  other 
"the  corolla  of  the  flower  was  composed  of  four 
petals,  the  lateral  i)etals  were  half  curved,  and 
the  two  lower  petals  assumed  the  saccate  form 
of  the  labellum  ;  the  two  lower  sepals  were  con- 
crescent."     I  should  be  interested  to  learn  from 


Orchid  growers  whether  abnormal  flowers  of 
Cypripediums  and  other  Orchids  were  com- 
moner than  usual  last  year.  (i.  S.  S. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Schomburgkia  tibieinis  (Vulcan). — This  is 
the  name  of  your  bulb,  which  you  app3ar  to  know  is 
quite  dead.  It  is  a  very  fine  species,  and  I  slioald  ad- 
vise you  ti  get  some  more  plants  of  it.  It  was  described 
by  me  in  The  G-\rden  a  short  time  since. — W.  H.  G. 

Lselia  rubescens  (Karl).— This  undoubtedly  is 
the  plant  which  you  send.  I  used  to  find  this  species 
somewhat  uncertain,  and  I  always  succeeded  witli  it 
best  by  growing  it  ou  a  block.  "When  making  its 
growth  I  used  to  place  it  in  the  Cattleya  house,  after- 
wards resting  it  in  the  cool  house. — G. 

Lffilia  Boothiana  {0.  W.  H). — This  is  the  name 
of  the  t)rcbid  sent.  It  is  very  early  in  the  season  for 
it  to  flower.  It  is  frequently  grown  in  gardens  in  Eng- 
land and  called  Cattleya  lobata,  but  your  tlowt-r  proved 
the  plant  to  be  a  true  LtuUa.     The  flower  sent  is  a 


Malformed  flower  of  Cypripedium  superbiens  Teitclii. 

large  form,  being  upwards  of  5  inches  across  the  petals, 
which  are  broad  and  with  crisp  edges,  and,  as  well  as 
the  sepals,  of  a  deep  rich  rosy  purple.  The  lip  also  is 
deep  rich  violet-purple  with  a  pilev  throat.  1  am  very 
pleased  to  see  the  flower  at  any  time,  but  in  the  middle 
of  March  it  is  quite  a  surprise. —  G. 

Coelogyne  cristata  {/.  F.  W.). — It  is  a  very  Cue 
variety  of  this,  wliiuh  appears  to  break  into  niimerous 
forms  in  various  localities.  I  saw  a  fine  lot  of  plants 
growing  in  a  cool  house  with  Dendrobium  Jamesi- 
anum  and  D.  infundibulum  lately  in  Messrs.  Low'.5 
nursery.  They  were  quite  healthy,  but  they  were  not 
flowering. — G. 

Coelogyne  eorrrgata  (W.  G.  T.).— This  is  the 
name  of  the  piece  of  plant  you  send.  It  is  said  to  be 
rare,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  not  rare,  but  very 
seldom  seen  in  flower.  It  comes  from  the  Neilgherry 
Hills,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  always  upon  the  north- 
ern side  and  in  quite  cool  localities.  It  will  not  thrive 
except  in  the  coolest  house,  and  if  you  wish  to  flower 
it,  you  must  so  grow  it,  potted  in  a  similar  manner  to 
other  species  of  ihe  genus. — H. 

Cattleya  Trianse  (ff.  Craigg). —Yonv  flower  is 
a  very  gi'aiid  form.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  call  it 
popayanensis ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  lilac-mauve ; 


the  richly-coloured  lip  is  very  long  and  funnel-shaped, 
rich  rose  colour  in  the  tube,  the  whole  of  the  spreading 
front  lobe  being  of  an  intense  rich  mai'oon-erimson  ; 
the  throat  deep  rich  orange.  It  is  a  remarkable  va- 
riety, well  deserving  particular  attention.  The  variety 
Backhousiana,  which  you  appear  to  thinkit  is,  has 
deeper- coloured  petals. — W.  It.  G. 

Epidendrum  bieorautum.  —  G.  Sheppard 
sends  me  the  first  flower  he  has  open  ou  this  plant, 
and  says  he  has  eight  more  to  open.  I  have  a  spike 
in  my  possession  which  has  twenty-four  flowers.  This 
specimen  was  grown  in  Croydon  only  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  a  beautiful  Orchid,  well  deserving-  every  care 
and  atteution.  It  seems  to  do  best  in  strong  heat 
and  moisture  with  plenty  of  fri-sli  air.  —  W. 

Cattleya  Trianse  splendidissima.— J.  Mae- 
donald  sends  me  a  tine  flower  of  this  m-agnificent 
variety.  The  llower  measures  rather  over  6  inches 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  with  a  tinge 
of  light  mauve.  The  lip  is  finely  frilled  round  the 
margin,  the  entire  front  portion  being  rich  magenta, 
the  throat  rich  orange-yellow.  This  is  a  superb  and 
striking  variety,  well  deserving  a  place  in  any  coUec- 
tion.-W.  G. 

CypripeSium  Haynaldianum  (G.  Hepple). — 
Tills  is  the  name  of  your  plant,  and  not  C.  Lowi, 
which  it  much  resembles,  and  which  one  not  well 
acquainted  with  Lady's  Slippers  might  easily  confound 
it  with.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  much  larger,  however,  and 
spotted.  Like  C.  Lowi,  it  require.*  the  warmest  house, 
a-j  it  comes  from  the  Isle  of  Luzon.  It  grows  very 
freely  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  Sphagnum.  A  little 
light  turfy  loam  is  alsj  a  desirable  addition — ■ 
W.  H.  G. 

Epidendrvim  eriniferum.  —  T.  Mason  says 
this  appeared  in  an  imported  lot  of  Orchids.  He 
says  the  spike  is  terminal  and  bears  five  aud  six 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  each  abDut  2  inches  across, 
the  sepals  being  bright  yellow,  marked  with  rich 
brown ;  the  petals,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sepals, 
are  longer,  but  very  much  narrower.  The  side  lobes 
of  the  lip,  which  are  fringed  with  long  hairs,  are 
white,  dotted  with  rosy  pink,  the  central  lobe  being 
yellow. — W. 

Coelogyne  lentiginosa.  —  A  Burmese  plant, 
which  Mr.  Will'ams  says  cannot  be  classed  amongst 
the  first-rate  beauties  in  the  Orchid  family.  It 
was  first  received  from  Thomas  Lobb.  The  plant 
here  figured  flowered  with  Mr.  Cummin^s  in  the  gar- 
den of  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  Carohilton,  Surrey.  It  is 
a  somewhat  small-growing  plant,  and  succeeds  best  in 
a  hanging  basket  or  pan.  It  likes  the  heat  of  the 
East  Indian  house,  with  a  fair  share  of  sun  and  light 
and  ahundance  of  water  to  its  roots  in  the  growing 
season. — Orchid.  Album,  t.  -142. 

Lselia.  <  xonienais. — A  beautiful  plate  of  a  fine 
variety  which  bloomed  in  the  famous  collection  of  Mr. 
G.  F.  Tautz,  late  of  Studley  House.  It  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Dominy  at  Exeter  before  the  Messrs.  Veiteh 
came  to  the  Chelsea  nursery.  As  no  record  was  kept 
of  the  pai-entage  of  the  early  hybrids,  the  eiraet  cross  has 
never  heen  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  It  is  usually  said 
to  he  between  Cattleya  Mossia3  and  Lfelia  piirpurata, 
but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  between  Laelia  crispa 
and  Lapha  purpurata.  It  succeeds  well  with  the  other 
La?lias  and  Cattleyas.  — Orc/iui  Albion,  t.  443. 

Cypripedium  philippiaenss  (T.  /.).— This  is 
the  name  ot  a  very  nice  flower  of  this  species,  which 
was  first  sent  home  by  Mr.  J.  Veiteh  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  It  was  named  Isevigatum  by  Bateman, 
and  figiu'ed  hy  Hooker  in  the  Botanical  Maga2ine, 
t.  5508.  Reichenhach  had,  however,  pre«iously 
named  it  as  above.  Mr.  Sander  imported  a  similar 
plant  which  the  same  authority  called  Robelini.  This 
is  said  to  be  distinct,  but  some  of  our  English  authori- 
ties put  them  together.  Yours,  however,  is  the  typical 
p'aut.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Trianse  formosa  (H.  B.  T.).— This 
appears  to  he  the  name  of  the  flower  you  mark  B.  It 
measures  upwards  of  6  inches  across.  It  is  a  hand- 
somely shaped  flower,  although  not  so  round  and  full 
as  that  of  Cattleya  delicata,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  white,  flushed  with  rose,  having  the  petals  much 
trilled  and  undulated,  the  lip  large  and  full,  the  side 
lobes  rolled  over  the  column  and  pale  purple.  The 
front  lobe  is  much  frilled  at  the  edge  aud  the  whole 
front  rich  deep  magenta,  behind  which  it  is  wholly 
deep  orange. —  G. 

Cattleya  Trianaa  delicata  (ff.B.T.).— This  is 
the  variety  you  send  marked  A,  and  a  magnificent 
form  it  is,  measuring  upwards  of  8  inches  across, 
white,  slightly  flushed  with  rosy  lilac  ;  lip  large,  beau- 
tifully frilled  and  undulated  on  the  margin  and  toothed 
ou    the  edge,  white,  slightly  flushed   with   toft   rosy 
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lilae  and  st'-iinoil  in  the  throat  with  a  light  j-ellow 
hlntf'h.  Tills  ti<'wfr  is  an  exact  ci)unl"orpart  ot  si>mo 
1  li;..l  fn.ni  Mr.  R.  B.  White,  of  ArJdHiTocli.  This 
plant  \v:is  :it  one  time  fifirureil  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Cattleya  Warsoewiczi  delicata. — G. 

Vanda  Atnesiana. — J.  Brooks  sends  me  a 
very  nice  form  of  this,  but  it  by  no  means  equals 
the  original  plant  figured  in  the  "  Orchid  Album," 
t.  29(i.  I  saw  the  plant  in  Mr.  Low's  nursery 
before  it  went  to  America.  That  plant.  I  am  told, 
did  not  come  from  the  same  place  as  Mr.  Boxall 
got  the  second  lot  from,  and  from  the  first  impor- 
tation only  one  plant  lived.  The  flower  marked 
No.  2  is  not,  as  you  say,  a  white  form,  for  I  can  de- 
tect some  tinges  of  lilac  in  the  lip,  but  I  believe 
there  is  a  pure  white  variety. — G. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


FLOWERING  CANNAS. 
Th.4T  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  large-flowered 
race  of  Cann.is — Alplionse  Bouvier — should 
have  been  e.xhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  January  12  in  a  condition 
worthy  of  an  award  of  merit,  speaks  highly  in 
favour  of  the  different  members  of  this  group  of 
Cannas  for  winter  blooming- -in  fact  there  is 
scarcely  any  season  of  the  year  when  their  large 
and  showy  blossoms  cannot  be  had.  Started  in 
the  spring  and  grown  on  in  the  cool  greenhouse 
under  much  the  same  conditions  as  Pelargo- 
niums, Fuchsias,  and  plants  of  this  class,  these 
Cannas  will,  as  a  rule,  commence  blooming 
about  midsummer,  and  continue  tiU  the  cold, 
damp  weather  of  late  autumn  sets  in.  This  is 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  but  with  additional 
heat  flowers  will  continue  to  be  developed  more 
or  less  throughout  the  winter.  It  is  now  three 
years  since  a  coloured  iilate  representing  two 
distinct  varieties  of  this  group  of  Cannas  ap- 
peared in  The  G.iRDE.v,  at  which  time  they 
were  really  but  little  known,  while  at  the  pre- 
sent day  there  is  a  very  large  demand  for  them. 
As  flowering  plants  for  tlie  greenhouse  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  summer  good  use  was  made 
of  these  Cannas  last  year  at  Kew,  while  jjlanted 
out  they  wUI  also  bloom  freely  ;  but  with  our 
unsettled  summers  they  are  seldom  seen  at  their 
best  when  treated  in  this  way.  The  individual 
blooms  do  not  remain  long  in  perfection,  but  a 
succession  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  period 
from  the  same  panicle,  as  the  laterals  develop 
after  the  expansion  of  the  earlier  blossoms, 
while  in  the  case  of  strong  established  plants 
shoots  sufiiciently  strong  to  flower  are  pushed 
up  one  after  the  other  throughout  the  growing 
season.  A  pleasing  feature  in  connection  with 
these  Cannas  is  the  wide  range  that  exists 
among  them  in  tlie  colour  and  markings  of  the 
blossoms,  some  being  of  a  deep  scarlet-crimson 
tint,  while  others  are  of  a  lighter  Iiue,  and  tlie 
various  shades  of  orange-red,  amber,  and  yel- 
low are  also  represented  among  them.  In  some, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  flower  is  yellow  with 
a  margin  of  red,  and  in  others  the  position  of 
these  two  colours  is  reversed.  Blooms  with  the 
petals  splashed  and  flaked  are  also  to  be  found 
among  them.  Foliage  distinctions  occur,  too, 
for  besideri  the  numerous  shades  of  green  many 
of  them  po:-.sess  the  rich  dark-coloured  leaves 
wliich  in  the  older  varieties  form  such  a  striking 
feature  in  a  bed  or  mass.  It  is  now  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  since  the  first  varieties  of  this 
section  were  put  into  commerce  by  their  raiser, 
M.  Crozy  aine,  of  Lyons,  in  France,  who  has 
since  then  sent  out  a  selection  every  year,  and 
it  may  truly  be  said  of  them  that  very  few,  if 
any,  classes  of  greenhouse  plants  have  made 
such  rapid  strides  in  so  short  a  time  as  these 
Cannas. 


When  cultivating  them  in  pots  it  .should  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  gross  feeders, 
and  if  to  be  seen  at  their  best  they  must 
have  liberal  treatment.  A  soil  composed 
principally  of  good  open  loam  with  an  admix- 
ture of  well-decayed  manure  will  suit  them  jjer- 
fectly,  while  as  the  pots  get  full  of  routs  addi- 
tional stimulants  in  a  liquid  state  will  be  of 
service.  The  principal  re.a.son  f or  j  ust  now  call- 
ing attention  to  this  desirable  group  of  Cannas 
is  that  where  it  is  intended  to  obtain  any  of 
them  the  early  months  of  the  year  are  the  best 
for  that  purpose,  as  when  dormant  the  rhizomes 
can  be  sent  by  post  without  any  risk  of  injury. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  carriage  is  very 
much  less  than  for  established  plants  in  pots, 
there  is  another  item  well  worthy  of  cf)nsidera- 
tion,  especially  where  glass  accommodatitm  is 
limited.  Very  possibly  the  plants  have  been 
pushed  on  in  heat  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pagation, and  if  kept  in  a  greenhouse  they 
are  apt  to  stand  some  time  without  making 
much  further  progress ;  whereas  if  obtained  in 
a  dormant  state,  they  may  throughout  be  accus- 
tomed to  a  greenhouse  temperature. 

Raising  seedlings  is  very  interesting,  and  if 
the  seed  is  saved  from  the  best  varieties  some 
good  results  may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  If 
sown  in  a  gentle  heat  during  the  spring  the 
jjlants  will  bloom  the  first  year,  that  is  of  course 
when  tliey  are  shifted  as  required.  The  seeds 
will  germinate  very  quickly  if  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  but  after  being  kept  for  some  time  they 
grow  best  with  a  little  assistance.  By  some  a 
slight  filing  of  the  hard  outer  coat  is  recom- 
mended, but  I  much  prefer  to  soak  the  seeds  in 
warm  water  for  2-4  hours  at  the  most,  when  if 
sown  .",nd  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  the  first  leaf 
soon  makes  its  appearance  above  ground.  A 
great  objection  to  filing  is  that  it  may  be  carried 
a  little  toofarand  the  embryo  be  injured  thereby; 
whereas,  after  soaking,  the  principal  consider- 
ation is  that  the  soil  is  not  allowed  to  become 
dry,  otherwise  the  growing  portion  will  ciuickly 
perish.  H.  P. 

PyruB  Maulei  under  glass.  —  Besides  its 
beauty  as  a  dwarf  flowering  shrub  in  the  open 
ground,  this  is  also  extremely  useful  for  blooming 
under  glass  early  in  the  spring,  as  not  only  will  it 
(lower  profusely  so  treated,  but  will  retain  its 
beauty  longer  than  those  shrubs  that  require  more 
forcing  to  get  them  into  bloom  thus  early.  Where 
needed  for  this  purpose  little  bushes  of  this  Pyrus 
can  be  kept  entirely  in  pots,  and  if  plunged  outside 
during  the  summer  in  a  sunny  spot  and  kept  well 
supplied  with  water  they  will  llowerycar  after  year, 
that  is,  if  no  more  forcing  than  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse  is  given  them,  for  in  common  with  all 
other  shrubs  if  brought  on  in  a  high  temperature, 
the  plant  is  so  weakened  that  it  will  need  a  season 
to  recoup  itself.  In  addition  to  Pyrus  Maulei,  some 
of  the  forms  of  P.  japonica  will  flower  well  in  pots, 
and  are  then  very  useful  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  greenhouse,  but  in  order  to  obtain  good  flower- 
ing ])lauts  they  must  be  allowed  to  attain  a  larger 
size  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  P.  Maulei. — T. 

Ophiopogon  spicatus  variegatus. — 1  have 
had  under  niy  observation  for  more  than  three 
years  a  fine  plant  of  this  Dphiopogon,  wliich  has 
been  for  the  whole  of  that  time  in  the  window  of  a 
Loudon  dwelling-house,  and  though  it  has  not  been 
repotted,  but  occasionally  watered  with  a  little 
weak  guano  water,  it  grows  freely,  and  is,  taken  al- 
together, one  of  the  most  satisfactory  subjects  that 
could  be  found  for  such  a  position.  An  occasional 
syrin.ging  to  keep  the  foliage  clean,  and  water  when 
necessary,  is  all  the  .attention  needed  by  this  Ophio- 
pogon  to  keep  it  in  good  health.  For  indifference 
to  the  draughts  and  dust  of  a  dwelling-house  it 
vies  with  the  ever-popular  Aspidistra.  There  are 
several  of  these  Ophiopogons  in  cultivation,  but  the 
best  for  the  purpose  mentioned  are  the  green  and 


variegated  forms  of  O.  spicatus,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  numerous,  while  the  flowers  are  white,  and  con- 
tribute but  little  to  the  embellishment  of  the  plant. 
().  Jaburan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  spikes  of  deep 
blue  blossoms  which  are  very  attractive,  but  the 
leaves  are  not  numerous  enough  to  render  it  so 
effectual  as  the  other.  There  is  a  variegated  form 
of  O.  Jaburan  in  which  the  leaves  are  striped  with 
yellow.  Although  hardy,  the  foliage  of  these 
Ophiopogons  is  far  more  satisfactory  under  glass 
than  it  is  in  the  open  ground. — H.  P. 

Azalea  Mme  'Vaii  der  Cruyssen.  —  This 
Indian  Azalea  is.  with  the  exception  of  Deutsche 
Perle.  grown,  I  should  say,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  variety.  The  blooms  are  semi-double 
and  of  a  deep,  bright,  almost  purplish  pink.  An- 
other reason  no  doubt  for  its  being  such  a  universal 
favourite  is  that  it  will  grow  into  a  saleable  size  in 
less  time  than  most  of  the  other  varieties.  While 
imported  plants  of  this  Azalea  are  rarely  one  whit 
the  worse  for  their  change,  another  variety,  Sigis- 
mund  Rucker,  frequently  suffers  greatly  :  in  fact  it 
is  in  this  respect  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  I 
have  to  deal  with,  for  many  of  the  plants  will  often 
lose  the  greater  part  of  their  leaves  after  being 
packed  up  for  a  little  while. — T. 


ANNUALS  FOPv  POT  CULTURE. 

Wheee  the  room  is  all  too  limited  for  the  proper 
cultivation  of  permanent  plants,  whether  soft- 
wooded  or  such  as  are  of  hard  and  enduring 
growth,  more  dependence  should  be  placed  upon 
annuals  for  purposes  of  decoration  during  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months,  more  parti- 
cularly the  two  last  named  seasons  of  the  year. 
For  the  early  spring-time  the  seed  would  have  to 
be  sown  the  previous  autumn,  frame  protection 
being  provided  during  the  winter  months.  Annuals 
for  pot  culture  must  be  divided  into  three  heads, 
viz.,  hardy,  halt-hardy,  and  tender.  Of  the  first 
named  there  is  a  good  number  of  kinds  that 
are  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  puqioses  in 
view,  and  which  if  sown  at  once  will  give  a  good 
return  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  Some 
of  the  best  of  these  are  the  following  :  Ten-week 
Stocks  in  various  colours.  In  the  case  of  these  I 
have  myself  kept  to  the  large-flowering  scarlet, 
purple,  and  white  varieties ;  these  are  very  reliable 
and  aft'ord  tor  all  practical  purposes  three  as  dis- 
tinct colours  as  one  could  desire.  The  habit,  too,  of 
this  strain  is  excellent  for  pot  culture.  For  later 
flowering  the  East  Lothian  strain  of  Intermediates 
in  their  distinct  shades  of  colour  should  also 
be  included.  The  best  way  with  these  Stocks 
is  to  sow  thinly  in  shallow  seed  -  pans,  raise 
in  a  steady  heat,  and  remove  to  a  cool  house 
or  pit  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  fairly  de- 
veloped their  seed  leaves.  Great  care  is  necessary 
to  avoid  damping  off  ;  this  will  occur  if  the  young 
plants  are  kept  in  a  moist  atmosphei'e,  or  if  kept 
too  freely  wateied.  A  dry  position  with  a  free 
circulation  of  air  (not  necessarily  cold)  and  a  mode- 
rate supply  of  water  will  be  found  the  best.  As 
soon  as  fit  for  pricking  off,  three  or  four  plants 
should  be  put  into  a  4J-inoh  pot,  using  good  light 
loamy  soil  and  leaf-mould.  This  size  of  pot  will 
be  found  better  than  a  smaller  one,  no  further  labour 
being  afterwards  required  in  repotting,  as  they  will 
flower  well  in  the  size  advised.  In  cultivating 
Stocks  in  pots  man3'  make  the  common  mistake  of 
supplying  the  plants  with  too  much  water  before 
the  pots  are  fairly  well  filled  with  roots.  For  in- 
stance, if  one  watering  be  given  when  the  seedlings 
are  pricked  off,  no  more  will  be  needed  until  the 
soil  is  quite  dry  ;  not  even  a  damping  overhead  is 
advisable.  The  young  plants,  it  is  true,  will  droop, 
but  this  never  need  cause  any  anxiety ;  they  will 
come  round  quickly  enough  and  in  a  far  more  satis- 
factory way  than  when  coddled  too  much.  When 
the  flower-spikes  begin  to  show,  then  more  water 
can  be  given  in  safety  with  occasional  applications 
of  weak  liquid  manure.  When  the  first  flowers  un- 
fold, the  plants  may  at  once  be  placed  where  they 
will  remain  whilst  in  bloom.  A  few  weeks  previously 
it  will  have  been  possible  to  grow  them  out  of 
doors  (or  at  least  in  a  frame  with  the  lights  on  at 
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niglit)  ill  the  case  of  the  Ton-week  vaiiutief,  whilst 
the  East  Lotliian  forms  will  of  coarse  have  a  long 
period  ill  the  open  before  they  flower, 

Mignonette  seed  of  such  approved  kinds  as 
the  French  variety  Machct,  Miles'  Spiral,  Crim- 
son King,  Dwarf  Erect,  and  Caraway's  White  if 
sown  now  will  provide  a  most  useful  lot  of  plants 
that  will  come  into  flower  before  the  outdoor  stock 
and  in  succession  to  the  autumn-sown  stock.  Mig- 
nonette seed  should  always  be  sown  in  the  pots  in 
which  the  plants  will  afterwards  Hower  when  the 
growing  of  a  serviceable  decorative  stock  is  the 
primary  object  in  view.  Repotting  into  larger  pots 
only  involves  unnecessary  labour,  absorbing  time 
which  might  bo  more  profitably  devoted  to  other 
things.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  give  shifts 
when  growing  larger  plants,  as  standards  oras  extra 
sized  bushes.  For  most  practical  purposes  what 
are  termed  48's  and  32's  will  be  found  the  best 
sizes  to  use  ;  smaller  pots  involve  more  labour  in 
watering,  larger  ones  give  too  much  soil,  with  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  plants  to  die  off  when 
the  soil  is  over-moist  and  the  seedlings  not  arrived 
at  a  good  size.  The  soil  should  be  chiefly  loam, 
the  best  being  that  which  is  of  a  friable  nature, 
neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light ;  when  too  heavy 
some  leaf-mould  should  be  added.  This  soil  should 
if  possible  have  some  lime  rubble  that  has  been 
powdered  down  fairly  fine  mixed  with  it,  and  that 
in  place  of  sand ;  it  should  a'so  be  quite  on  the  dry 
side.  I  do  not  mean  absolutely  dry,  the  object 
being  to  ram  it  as  firmly  in  the  pots  as  when 
potting  pot  Strawberries  or  Cape  Heaths.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  secure  a  more  enduring 
growth;  in  loose  soil  the  plants  grow  too  rank, 
whilst  the  same  condition  will  tend  to  a  greater 
retention  of  moisture  for  a  longer  period  than  is 
desirable  The  pots  should  be  well  crocked  ;  then  a 
layer  of  fowl's  manure,  if  available,  should  be  added 
before  the  soil,  not  mixed  with  it,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  stimulating  agent  is  not  needed 
until  the  plants  are  well  advanced.  With  a  firm 
surface  the  seed  should  be  sown,  and  a  little  fine 
soil  added  in  the  same  manner  ;  no  heat  should  be 
employed  to  raise  the  plants,  a  cold  pit  or  frame 
being  the  best  place.  The  surface  may  be  ad- 
vantageously screened  by  means  of  sheets  of  paper 
until  the  seedlings  are  above  the  soil ;  then  all  the 
light  possible  should  be  given.  When  large  enough 
to  see  which  are  the  most  promising  planf.^,  the 
weaker  ones  should  be  thinned  out,  so  as  to  leave 
from  five  to  seven  of  the  best  to  each  pot.  Until 
well  established,  a  moderate  supply  only  of  water 
is  needed,  but  when  it  is  seen  that  the  plants  are 
making  good  headway,  then  more  is  required. 
Mignonette  should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for 
want  of  water,  more  particularly  when  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots.  If  allowed  to  get  dry  a  few 
times,  the  older  foliage  will  soon  fade  to  a  brownish 
colour  and  tell  its  own  tale.  As  an  additional 
stimulating  agent,  I  have  not  yet  found  anything 
to  surpass  weak  Peruvian  guano  water ;  this  will 
fulfil  all  the  requirements.  The  best  plants  in  my 
case  have  been  grown  upon  .light  shelves  near  the 
glass.  True,  they  take  a  lot  of  water,  but  without 
painstaking  no  one  deserves  to  succeed.  When  in 
full  bloom  the  plants  can,  of  course,  be  placed 
where  desirable,  but  the  seed-pods  should  be  re- 
moved, so  as  not  to  distress  the  plants. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  annual  Grasses, 
such  as  are  termed  ornamental,  which  are  well 
worthy  of  extended  cultivation  in  pots.  Of 
these  the  following  may  be  recommended  as 
amongst  the  best :  Agrostis  nebulosa,  A  laxifolia, 
and  A.  pulchella  (the  last  making  the  most  com- 
pact plants).  Briza  gracilis  is  the  most  suitable  for 
pots  of  its  class.  B.  maxima,  although  a  oeautiful 
kind  in  the  open  border,  is  not  so  well  suited  for  this 
work.  Eragrostis  elegans  as  a  later  kind  to  come 
into  use  is  specially  good.  This  Grass  is  best  sown 
in  the  open  ground,  being  lifted  when  of  good  size 
for  potting,  but  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  cause 
any  check  to  the  growth  ;  the  pots  should  then  be 
replunged  in  the  open  ground,  looking  to  the 
watering  as  may  be  desirable.  Hordeum  jubatum, 
although  a  tall-growing  kind,  is  well  worth  atten- 
tion, and  so  is  Lagurus  ovatus  (the  Hare's-tail 
Grass).     These  are  all  varieties  that  are  ornamental 


in  afiowciing  state,  but  for  its  value  as  being  orna- 
mental in  its  leaf-development,  Eiilalia  japonica  ze- 
brina  should  bo  named  ;  its  use  would  save  many 
plants  of  enduring  growth  from  being  run  upon 
too  much  in  decorative  work.  A  fairly  light  soil 
will  suit  all  of  these  Grasses,  the  same  sized  pot  as 
recommended  for  Mignonette  being  advised,  and 
with  the  one  exception  named  above  it  is  best  to  sow 
the  seed  and  not  afterwards  disturb  the  young- 
plants,  that  of  the  Eulalia  being  sown  quite 
thinly.  A  very  pretty  plant  of  dwarf  growth  is 
Asperula  azurea  setosa,  a  species  of  Woodruff  ;  al- 
though it  is  not  a  showy  kind,  it  is  extremely 
pleasing  when  in  llower ;  it  does  not  require  any 
special  cultivation.  Vor  flowering  during  the 
summer  months  the  Calliopsis  are  well  known  in 
the  open  border,  but  they  are  quite  as  useful  in 
pots  when  a  fair  amount  of  pains  is  taken  in  their 
culture.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open  or  in 
pots.  I  prefer  the  latter  method,  a  shift  being 
given  once  when  the  plants  are  seen  to  need  it 
some  little  time  before  coming  into  flower.  Having 
arrived  at  this  latter  condition,  they  should  be 
brought  under  cover  and  kept  freely  watered ;  a 
light  position  will  suit  them  best.  Of  the  Cam- 
panulas, the  quick-growing  C.  Lorei  should  not  be 
passed  over.  A  few  seeds  of  this  small  Bellflower 
may  very  well  be  sown  in  the  pots  with  the  Grasses 
previously  alluded  to  ;  this  makes  a  very  pretty 
mixture.  Centaureas  furnish  us  with  the  Corn- 
flowers, which  will  make  most  fitting  companions  for 
the  Calliopsis,  requiringlikewiseagenerous  course  of 
treatment.  Should  the  plants  in  either  instance  be 
found  to  grow  too  tall  for  the  particular  purpose 
in  view,  it  will  be  well  upon  the  second  attempt  to 
pinch  them  before  too  far  advanced.  Hibiscus 
atricanus,  with  its  large  sulphur-coloured  blossoms, 
is  quite  distinct,  and  is  to  be  recommended  where 
there  is  a  good  variety  of  flower  required  with  a 
large  space  to  be  filled  during  the  summer  months. 
Linum  grandiflorum  coccineum  is  a  very  free- 
growing  annual  in  the  open  border,  being  also  for 
pots  a  very  distinct  addition  ;  it  requires  all  the 
light  possible  when  taken  under  glass. 

Nemophila  insignis  is  an  annual  that  is  rarely 
seen  in  jjots,  yet  for  this  system  of  culture  it  is 
admirably  suited.  It  is  beautiful  when  used  in 
combination  with  the  common  Musk  in  pots  for  the 
margins  of  stages  in  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory during  the  summer.  This  Nemophila  may  be 
transplanted  from  the  open  border  when  small  ;  if 
wanted  earlier  it  would  be  better  to  sow  in  pots 
and  rai.?e  in  a  cold  frame.  When  kept  we'l  supi- 
plied  with  water  after  having  filled  the  pots  with 
roots,  it  will  last  a  long  time  in  beauty.  The  most 
approved  varieties  of  Asters  hardly  require  any 
recommendation,  being  so  well  known  to  most 
growers,  and  by  many  grown  in  pots  for  autumn 
decoration.  Grown  in  pots  is  perhaps  not  acorrect 
term,  as  in  most  cases  the  pilants  are  pricked  out 
in  the  open  ground  as  with  other  Asters  to  flower 
outside,  being  lifted  just  as  they  show  for  bloom. 
Between  that  time  and  the  period  of  blooming 
there  is  a  long  enough  interval  for  them  to  become 
well  established.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
by  adopting  a  hardy  course  of  culture  so  as  to 
secure  dwarf  sturdy  plants  when  lifted  forpotting ; 
it  is  better  therefore  to  grow  the  plants  in  as  open 
a  position  as  possible.  The  followingare  half  a  dozen 
good  kinds  for  growing  in  pots  :  Diadem,  Veitoh's 
Empress  (both  crimson  and  white  varieties) — one 
of  the  very  best — Triumph,  Snowball,  dwarf  Chry.san- 
themum-flowered  and  dwarf  German.  With  such  a 
selection  it  will  be  possible  to  have  a  long  season 
of  bloom,  for  it  will  be  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  all 
of  these  various  strains  in  flower  at  one  time. 
Sweet  Peas  in  pots  are  somewhat  of  a  novelty,  yet 
they  can  be  grown  most  successfully  in  pots,  but 
betterstill  in  long  boxes  such  as  areusedin  windows. 
The  best  success  with  these  fragrant  flowers  I  have 
noticed  in  the  case  of  a  grower  of  known  repute 
has  been,  when  sowing  the  seed  in  August,  the 
plants  were  kept  in  a  cool  house  all  the  winter, 
steadily  growing  meanwhile  and  flowering  pro- 
fusely in  March  and  April,  when  such  flowers 
would  be  a  most  agreeable  and  welcome  addition 
to  the  cut-flower  supply.  The  plants  as  they  in- 
creased  in  height  were  trained  up  the  side  of  a 


span-roofed  house  next  the  glass,  producing  a  very 
pretty  effect,  whilst  but  little  room  was  taken  up 
by  the  boxes.  Well-gi'own  plants  of  hardy  annuals 
in  pots  will  give  a  good  return  for  the  labour  ex- 
pended, whilst  the  details  of  culture  are  such 
that  anyone  may  soon  grasp  them,  finding  out  for 
himself,  after  a  few  experiments,  what  in  their 
particular  case  gives  the  best  results  and  renders 
the  most  service  during  any  particular  period.  The 
great  advantage  in  growing  such  plants  is  that  of 
being  able  to  throw  them  away  as  soon  as  they 
fade  ;  thus  it  is  possible  oftentimes  to  retain  them 
in  positions  where  it  would  not  be  deemed  advisable 
to  allow  plants  of  permanent  growth  to  remain.  To 
those  who  have  to  make  a  good  show  in  their 
houses  with  the  minimum  amount  of  room  for 
growing  and  storing  plants,  I  strongly  advise 
recourse  being  had  to  these  beautiful  plants. 

Plaxtsman. 


Daphne  indica. — This  is  now  flowering  freely 
at  Messrs.  Veitch's.  Daphnes  are  rather  slow-grow- 
ing when  young.  They  do  well  when  planted  out, 
using  a  mixture  of  about  two  parts  turfy  loam  and 
one  part  fibrous  peat  made  sandy.  The  border 
should  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  should  be 
made  firm  and  hard,  leaving  space  for  good  soak- 
ings  of  water.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
they  succeed  best  in  a  border  that  is  never  dis- 
turbed. During  the  growing  season  liquid  manure 
may  be  freely  spplied.— W.  H.  G. 

Boronia  meg'astig'ma.^This  plant  is  now 
flowering  in  the  most  profuse  manner  with  the 
Messrs.  Yeitch,  its  delightful  fragrance  perfum- 
ing the  whole  house.  It  is  not  grown  to  the  ex- 
tent one  would  have  expected.  It  is  a  plant  that 
gets  ruined  very  often  by  standing  in  the  house, 
during  which  time  no  doubt  the  plant  gets  dry  at 
the  root,  this  causing  the  shedding  of  the  leaves 
and  generally  death.  I  am  told  fhat  about  five 
years  is  the  extent  of  its  life  under  any  circum- 
stances. For  the  truth  of  this  I  cannot  vouch.  I 
should  much  like  to  see  young  plants  of  it  become 
more  popular  and  more  generally  grown. — W.  H.  G. 

Rondeletia  amoena.— Though  by  no  means  so 
showy  as  R.  speciosa  major,  recommended  on  p. 
23(5  as  "  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  variety,"  this 
species  is  well  worth  a  place  in  any  selection  of 
fiowering  plants  for  the  stove,  as  not  only  are  the 
blossoms  very  pretty,  but  its  season  of  blooming  ex- 
tends over  a  lengthened  period — in  fact,  more  or  less 
throughoutthegreaterpart  of  the  year.  The  branches 
are  fewer  and  the  oblong-shaped  leaves  larger 
than  in  most  members  of  the  genus.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  massive  clusters,  are  pale  pink 
or  blush-coloured,  with  a  number  of  yellow  hairs 
in  the  middle,  thus  forming  a  golden  centre.  The 
finest  clusters  of  blossoms  are  borne  on  the  more 
vigorous  shoots.  This  Rondeletia  is  a  native  of 
Guatemala,  and  has  been  grown  sparingly  in  this 
country  for  years.  It  is  by  some  included  in  the 
genus  Rogiera,  by  far  the  best  known  of  which  is 
that  pretty  greenhouse  shrub,  R.  gratissima.  By 
the  latest  authorities,  however,  the  genus  Rogiera 
is  eliminated  altogether,  the  members  of  it  being 
included  with  the  Rondeletias.  R.  amoena  can  be 
readily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  3'oung  shoots 
at  any  time  during  the  growing  season,  and  when 
rooted,  all  the  attention  needed  is  about  the  same 
as  that  given  to  the  general  run  of  stove  flowering 
plants.  It  should  be  pinched  back  rather  freely 
when  young,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  get  naked  at  the 
base.  As  the  taste  for  stove  flowering  rather  than  for 
fine-foliaged  plants  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  we 
shall  probably  see  the  different  Rondeletias  become 
more  popular  than  they  are  at  present. — H.  P. 

TinnsEa  sethiopica. — This  shrubby  member 
of  the  LabiatiB  is  in  general  appearance  very  diffe- 
rent from  its  allies,  while  its  small  dark-coloured 
blossoms  are  by  no  means  showy,  but  they  possess 
such  a  delicious  Violet-like  perfume,  that  it  is  on 
this  account  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
are  limited  to  no  particular  season  of  the  year,  but 
are,  as  a  rule,  borne  in  the  greatest  quantities  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  early  summer,  though  in  some 
cases  flowers  may  be  had  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
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It  is  a  native  of  Tropical  Afiica,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Its  propagation  and  culture  are  of  the  easiest,  the 
treatment  required  being  such  as  is  usually  given 
to  the  general  run  of  stove  plants.  This  Tinnn^a 
has  a  tendency  to  run  up  somewhat  thin  and  naked 
at  the  base,  and  to  obviate  this  as  far  as  possible, 
it  should  be  freely  stopped  when  young  and  so 
placed  that  it  is  not  drawn  up  by  overhanging 
plants.  Though  this  Tinn^a  cannot  claim  the 
merit  of  showy  blossoms,  its  pleasant  fragrance 
will  commend  it  to  many. — T. 


PLANTS  FOR  EDGING  GROUPS. 

Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  group 
of  plants  as  a  suitable  edging  of  some  dwaif 
material.  This  applies  in  every  instance  where 
plants   are  gi'ouped   for    efi'ect.     The    annexed 


the  year.  They  should  be  potted  in  a  rich  loamy 
compost.  Like  most  Grasses,  this  likes  plenty 
of  moisture  :d  the  root  and  to  be  well  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Liquid  manure  may  bo  used  freely 
after  the  pots  are  well  tilled  with  roots.  Panicum 
variegatum  is  a  good  companion  for  the  above, 
but  requires  rather  more  warmth.  During  the 
winter  it  must  be  kept  in  a  stove  temperature. 
This  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  ;  several 
cuttings  ])ut  in  a  pot  and  stopped  once  after 
they  are  rooted  may  be  left  to  grow  and  spread 
over  the  pots.  Light  sandy  soil  should  be  used, 
as  when  treated  too  liberally  it  Ic^es  its  varie- 
gation. In  the  summer-time  it  may  be  used 
for  the  conservatory,  and  will  keep  well  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  during  the  winter  it  is 
of  no  use  except  in  the  stove.  Ficus  repens  is 
a  very  serviceable  plant  Ijoth  for  covering  walls 


named.  S.  K.  aurea,  a  most  desirable  va- 
riety, is  rather  more  dense  in  habit,  and 
when  grown  under  a  good  light  it  has  a 
beautiful  golden  yellow  hue.  S.  Poulteri 
forms  a  nice  contrast,  being  of  a  deep  green ; 
it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  slow  in  growth  to 
become  much  used  for  ordinary  decoration,  but 
where  choicer  plants  are  appreciated  this  should 
find  a  place.  S.  apodaisanotherden.se,  compact- 
growing  species,  and  the  beautiful  bluish-tiirted 
S.  CEesia  must  be  included  ;  this,  however,  re- 
quires more  heat  than  the  others  named.  All 
the  Selaginellas  recjuire  replacing  with  young 
stock,  and  they  are  easily  established.  I  like  to 
put  the  young  tips  in  in  little  tufts  several  in  a 
pot ;  they  should  be  put  into  the  pots  that  they 
are  to  be  grown  on  in.  The  pots  may  be  tilled 
three  parts  full   with  rough   sittings   or   other 


Group  of  llydraugeas  odijod  with  Forus. 


illustration  shows  well  a  bold  group  of  Hydran-  I 
geas  in  flower,  edged  with  Maiden-hair  and 
Pteris  Ferns.  In  groups  arranged  for  exhibi-  I 
tion,  I  have,  however,  sometimes  seen  Adiantums 
laid  on  their  sides  to  form  an  edging  to  hide  the 
pots,  but  this  practice  should  at  once  condenni 
a  group,  for  there  are  many  suitable  plants 
which  would  answer  the  purpose  much  better 
when  placed  in  a  more  natural  position;  besides 
which  they  may  be  utilised  for  the  same  purpose 
in  the  conservatory  or  other  plant  houses,  and  ! 
while  they  occupy  but  little  space  they  give 
a  pleasing  effect  and  a  good  finish.  Of  plants 
suitable  for  the  jiurpose,  Isolepis  gracilis  stands  , 
foremost.  This  may  be  grown  with  little 
trouble,  and  is  readily  increased  by  division. 
When  it  is  desiral>le  to  increase  or  renew  the 
stock,  a  few  of  the  old  plants  may  be  broken 
up,  and  if  they  have  not  stood  long  enough  to 
get  weak  and  unhealthy  they  will  soon  start 
away.  Provided  the  plants  are  in  a  fairly  warnr 
house,  they  may  be  broken  up  at  any  season  of 


and  as  an  edging  plant  ;  it  is  also  a  good  plant 
for  covering  baskets,  ifec.  For  Nephrolepis  and 
other  Ferns  which  do  not  hang  over  the  sides 
of  the  baskets  this  forms  a  pretty  covering.  As 
an  edging  plant  it  should  be  grown  several 
plants  together,  and  may  be  allowed  to  grow  to 
any  length  according  to  circumstances.  Cut- 
tings taken  from  the  tips  of  young  growing 
shoots  will  root  freely  in  the  stove  propagating 
pit  ;  they  may  be  put  into  small  pots  several 
together  and  potted  on  after  they  are  well 
rooted.  They  will  do  well  in  any  ordinary 
compost.  A  great  recommendation  to  this 
plant  is  that  it  succeeds  well  in  a  cool  green- 
house, and  when  used  for  decoration  it  will 
bear  a  good  deal  of  rough  handling.  The  va- 
riety minima  has  much  smaller  leaves,  and  for 
some  purposes  is  more  desirable,  but  for  general 
use  I  prefer  the  old  ty])e.  There  are  several 
Selaginellas  whicli  may  be  recommended,  but 
none  are  more  serviceable  than  the  old  S. 
Kraussiana,   or  denticulata,  as  it   is  generally 


loose  material  and  surfaced  with  a  little  better 
compost.  The  Selaginellas  are  very  partial  to 
plenty  of  moisture,  but  they  suft'er  from  excess, 
especially  where  the  pots  are  not  well  drained. 
Tradescantia  zebrina  is  a  useful  old  plant  for 
edging,  growing  freely  under  almost  any  con- 
ditions. For  elevated  stages,  where  the  long 
growths  can  hang  down,  it  is  very  effective,  but 
it  rcijuires  renewing  from  time  to  time,  other- 
wise it  gets  ragged  and  untidy  ;  the  variety 
multicolor  is  very  pretty,  but  inclined  to  ruu 
out.  When  propagating,  the  best  variegated 
shoots  should  be  selected,  and  while  the  plants 
are  growing  the  shoots  which  revert  to  the  nor- 
mal form  may  be  cut  away.  If  grown  in  light 
saudy  soil  it  will  not  ruu  out  so  much  as  when 
treated  more  liberally. 

Other  plants  might  be  named  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  the  above  will  be  sufficient  for  general 
use.  Although  a  neat  edging  in  plant-houses  is 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  I  believe 
that  where  attention  is  paid  to  this  matter  it  is 
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thorouglily  appreciated  by  all  who  pay  any 
regard  to  neatness  and  finisli.  It  also  shows 
off  the  more  interesting  objects  to  better  ad- 
vantage. T.   W. 


Aralia  Sieboldi.— I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Harris 
for  his  note  respectiug  this  plaut  maturiu?  seed  iu 
this  country.  I  was  awai-e  that  it  does  seed  in  Eng- 
land ;  yet,  although  I  have  frequently  seen  plants  in 
flower,  I  have  not  seen  any  good  seeds.  Nor  have  1 
seen  English  seed  offered.  1  have  received  seed  from 
the  Continent  for  several  years,  and  I  believe  most 
growers  obtain  it  from  the  same  source. — ¥.  H. 

DracasnaDoucetti.— This  is  a  pretty  variegated 
Draca?na,  or  rather  Cordyline,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
narrow-leaved  class,  of  which  C.  australis  is  a  well- 
known  example.  In  the  newer  form  the  leaves  are 
very  numerous  and  narrower  than  in  C.  australis. 
while  they  are  deeply  edged  and  variegated  with 
creamy-w-hite.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  from  Cordy- 
line australis  variegata,  which  is  occasionally  to  be 
met  with.  Both  succeed  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
and  consequently  may  be  used  where  tender  stove 
plants  would  suffer.— H.  P. 

Epacris  onosmaeflora  flore-pleno.— Despite 

the  great  number  of  species  and  garden  varieties 
of  Epacris  and  their  allies,  the  Heaths,  now  in 
cultivation,  there  are,  as  far  as  I  can  recall,  only 
a  couple  with  double  flowers,  and  they  are  the 
double  form  of  the  common  Ling  (or  Heather)  and 
the  subject  of  this  note,  a  variety  of  the  Austra- 
lian Epacris  onosmaeflora.  This  is  very  difiierent 
in  general  appearance  from  the  numerous  garden 
varieties  of  Epacris,  being  a  stout  free-growing 
kind  with  long  shoots  thickly  clothed  with  leaves, 
from  tbe  axils  of  which  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
great  profusion.  The  flowers  are  very  double,  in 
the  shape  of  little  white  rosettes,  but  before  ex- 
pansion they  are  slightly  tinged  with  pink.  So 
numerous  are  the  blooms,  that  the  entire  shoot  is 
wreathed  with  them  for  a  considerable  distance. 
In  a  light  airy  house  where  slightly  shaded  from 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  this  Epacris  will  remain  in 
bloom  a  considerable  time,  It  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bull  and  first  distributed  by  him  in  1883.  The 
typical  E.  onosmaeflora  is  in  cultivation,  but  it  is 
not  particularly  showy  and  is  very  seldom  met 
with,  while  I  have  seen  a  very  inferior  form  of  the 
double  to  which  the  name  of  semi-plena  might  be 
appropriately  applied.  The  Epacris  in  question  is 
also  known  under  the  specific  name  of  purpu- 
rascens.  Its  stout  succulent  style  of  growth  renders 
it  less  easy  of  propagation  than  most  of  the  others, 
and  to  succeed  with  it,  the  cuttings  must  be 
selected  from  the  weaker  shoots.  It  is  certainly 
less  showy  than  many  of  the  garden  varieties  of 
Epacris,  but  at  the  same  time  forms  a  very  inte- 
resting and  ornamental  specimen. — H.  P. 


SIoss  for  packing.— This  is  not  so  easily  ob- 
tained as  many  who  advise  its  use  seem  to  imagine. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  soft,  clean,  and  springy'ma- 
terial,  any  that  is  coarse,  very  dense  and  green,  or 
having  much  earth  clinging  to  it  not  being  at  all 
suitable  for  packing.  Where  others  procure  what 
they  require  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but  in  my  case 
nothing  I  can  find  other  than  from  the  lawns  is  fit 
to  pack  choice  fruit  in.  Ours  being  a  rather  clayey 
or  moisture-holding  soil,  and  the  lawns  never 
dressed  or  manured  in  any  way,  Moss  more  than 
holds  its  own  against  Grasses  generally,  and  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  particularly  prom'inent  and 
plentiful.  Advantage  is  taken  of  a  few  dry  days 
to  collect  as  much  of  this  Moss  as  possible,  and  an 
active  labourer  can  fetch  up  large  quantities  with 
the  aid  of  a  fairly  sharp  iron-toothed  rake.  De- 
ferring this  work  till  the  days  are  longer  renders  it 
an  easier  matter  to  properly  dry  the  Moss,  but  I 
find  we  can  collect  it  more  readily  in  March,  and  it 
can  be  dried  sutficiently  on  a  dry  floor  of  any  kind 
or  even  on  wattled  hurdles,  old  doors,  and  such 
like,  these  being  taken  in  and  out  of  doors  accord- 
ing to  the  weather.  If  frequently  turned,  the 
drying  is  not  long  in  being  accomplished,  and  the 
Moss  keeps  well  in  loose  heaps  in  a  dry  shed  of 


any  kind.  If  the  Moss  collected  for  packing  is  at 
all  dirty,  it  must  be  first  well  dried  and  then 
heavily  thrashed,  the  soil  as  well  as  the  earthy 
smell  being  got  rid  of  if  this  cleansing  process  is 
well  carried  out. — I. 

The  garden  at  night.—"  F.  W.  B."  (p.  248) 
well  deserves  our  thanks  for  drawing  attention  to 
the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  the  garden  at  night 
and  its  charms  as  seen  under  artificial  liglit. 
Although  our  peregrinations  through  the  houses  at 
night  are  mainly  undertaken  for  the  examination 
of  thermometers  and  the  destruction  of  obnoxious 
pests,  still  we  cannot  pass  the  beauties  of  many 
flowers  as  revealed  to  us  by  lamplight  without 
pausing  in  admiration,  as  being  altogether  so  dif- 
ferent to  what  we  tea  them  in  daylight.  Outside 
the  houses  also,  given  a  clear  moonliglit  night,  the 
charms  are  manifold  ;  the  shadows  oi:  various  trees 
and  other  objects,  together  with  the  scent  of  count- 
less flowers  in  the  still  night  air,  well  repay  for  a 
moonlight  ramble.  Again,  in  hilly  districts  such  as 
this,  one  is  unable  to  confine  the  attention  to  the 
garden  alone,  the  surrounding  scenery  being  so 
grand,  gigantic  mountains  throwing  their  weird 
shadows  across  vast  tracts  of  the  lower  lands,  and. 
together  with  other  objects,  reflected  in  the  placid 
river.  I  believe  many  employers  enjoy  the  garden 
in  the  twilight,  for  while  in  the  country  they  often 
take  a  stroll  and  apparently  enjoy  tlie  quietness 
and  sweetness  of  all  around.  For  this  reason  I 
endeavour  to  have  plenty  of  evening  and  other 
sweet-scented  flowers  under  the  terraces  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  house,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  their  being  appreciated.  I  cannot  conclude 
this  note  without  a  word  as  to  the  superior  scenic 
beauties  of  the  landscape  as  seen  at  dawn  of 
day  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  to  what  can 
generally  be  obtained  as  the  day  advances,  for  the 
atmosphere  is  then  so  clear,  that  far  distant  objects 
are  seen  more  distinctly  and  in  finer  and  more  deli- 
cate details  than  later,  when  the  haze  partly  obscures 
the  vision.  At  this  time  of  the  morning  the  general 
tranquillity  of  animate  Nature  and  the  comparative 
repose  of  all  around  seem  to  add  refinement  to  the 
scenery. — J.  R.,  Tan-y-hn-lcli. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Maech  22. 

In  the  amount  and  variety  of  exhibits  there  was  a 
considerable  improvement  upon  the  last  meeting, 
and  although  the  day  was  far  from  inviting  for 
visitors,  there  was  a  good  company  present  and  a 
deal  of  interest  was  evinced  in  the  plants  exhi- 
bited. One  long  central  table,  with  side  ones,  was 
well  filled  with  early  spring-flowering  plants  and 
Orchids.  Of  the  latter,  the-  comparatively  new 
and  extremely  beautiful  Dendrobium  Phalajnopsis 
Schrtcderianum  was  shown  well,  there  being  a  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  difEerent  plants  staged  from 
the  Shipley  Hall  collection.  PotRoseswere  an  impor- 
tant feature.  The  plants  shown  from  Cheshunt 
were  of  most  serviceable  size,  bearing  well-de- 
veloped blossoms.  Daffodils  were  largely  shown, 
clearly  demonstrating  the  extreme  value  of  these 
early  spring-flowering  bulbs  for  pot  culture.  From 
Syon  Gardens  came  a  good  and  varied  collection  of 
forced  shrubs  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and 
from  Farnham  Royal  a  most  select  assortment  of 
well-grown  Cinerarias.  Early-flowering  greenhouse 
plants  were  well  represented  from  Highgate,  and 
Orchids  in  season  from  various  growers. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

DBNDHOBIUM  PHALiENOPSIS  SCHECEDEKIANUM 
VAR. — This  was  considerably  the  finest  form  of  this 
New  Guinea  type  of  Dendrobe  from  amongst  the 
ten  plants  exhibited,  and  it  was  without  doubt  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  meeting.  It 
bore  five  well-developed  flowers  with  other  buds  to   group  of  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  Soroederianum  ' 


open,  and  fully  exemplified  its  title  to  the  specific 
name  Phalsenopsis,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  these  Orchids  when  not  closely  inspected.  Like 
others  of  this  species,  it  flowers  from  the  terminals 
of  both  old  and  young  growths  ;  the  blossoms  fully 
■i  inches  across.  It  is  a  lovely  variety  of  a  deep 
and  rich  rosy  purple  colour,  the  lip  darker  than 
the  other  parts  ;  the  sepals  are  very  broad  and 
smooth,  being  veined  with  a  darker  shade,  but  not 
so  much  as  in  the  lip.  Shown  by  Mr.  E.  Miller 
Mundy,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby  (gardener,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone). 

MOORBA  lERORATA  (Rolfe). — This  was  a  cut 
specimen,  the  spike  only  being  shown,  bearing 
thirteen  flowers  of  a  pale  brownish  colour  with 
lighter  centre,  the  blossoms  incurving  after  the 
manner  of  the  Dove  Orchid,  and  possessed  of  con- 
siderable substance.  From  its  appearance  one 
would  surmise  that  the  growth  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Peristerias,  but  of  a  more  moderate  character. 
From  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Glasnevin 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

DESDHOBIUM  PhAL.ENOPSIS  SCHKCBDERIAStTM 
DELICATUM. — In  colour  this  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the 
variety  just  alluded  to,  being  quite  a  light  form ;  the 
edges  of  the  blossoms  were  suffused  with  rosy  pink 
upon  a  nearly  white  ground,  the  central  parts  al- 
most white  with  the  same  colouring  imparted  to 
the  lip  with  a  light  centre,  a  very  delicate  form. 
From  Mr.  E.  Miller  Mundy. 

Dendrobium  isfundibulum  (Cassio-Bridge 
var.). — The  plant  shown  bore  only  one  flower  ;  it 
is  best  described  as  a  superior  variety  of  its  species, 
from  which  it  does  not  differ  in  detail.  Shown  by 
Mr.  E.  Moon,  Cassio-Bridge,  Herts. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

EPIDENDR0M  Laucheanum.— The  plant  bore  a 
long  raceme  of  flowers,  these  being  small  and 
closely  arranged  upon  the  spike  ;  the  colour  some- 
what "dull,  but  interesting  for  its  novelty.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Megaclinium  falcatum. — This  African  Orchid 
is  quite  minute  and  not  in  any  sense  of  a  showy 
character,  being  also  a  comparatively  old  species, 
having  been  introduced  from  Sierra  Leone  in  1822 
("  Dictionary  of  Gardening ").  From  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  made  a  fine  display  of 
Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  choice  varieties,  many 
being   of    a   most  interesting    character.     Phajus 
Cooksoni  was  in  good  condition,  three  strong  plants 
being    shown,    one  (a    lighter    form)    being    the 
handsomest  of  the  three  ;  P.  assamiciis,  a  somewhat 
distinct  species,  having  flowers  of  a  pale  greenish- 
yellow  colour  with  a  white  lip,  borne  upon  a  strong 
spike  ;  Ansellia  africana  lutea,  a  pale  yellow  form 
of  this  old   Orchid  with  faint  markings  of    light 
brown  ;    Dendrobium    Dalhousianum    was    finely 
shown  in  a  cut  state,  including  one  or  two  very 
superior    varieties    with     as     many    as     fourteen 
flowers  upon  a  spike  ;    Cypripedium  Wallisi  bore 
three   well-developed   blooms    on    the    spike,    the 
tail-like  appendages  being  nearly  2  feet  in  length  ; 
Cattleya  Triame  alba  is  a  pure  white  variety  with 
a  faint  lemon  blotch  on  the  lip  ;  Dendrobium  fim- 
briatum  oculatum,  seldom  shown,  and  D.  Bryme- 
rianum  in  good  condition ;  Spathoglottis  Lobbi,  a 
bright  golden  yellow,  and  very  pleasing  species   of 
slender  growth;  Batemannia  Burti,  with  four  of  its 
terra-cotta-like  flowers  ;  Sander's   variety    of   Epi- 
dendrum  aurantiacum  with  sweetly  scented  orange- 
scarlet  flowers ;    Schomburgkia   undulata,    a  dark 
shining   brown    species,    and    several   forms    (cut 
blooms)  of  Cattleya  labiata,  also  a  plant  of  Epiden- 
drum   dellense   With    six   spikes    (silver   Banksian 
medal).     Messrs.    Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  and 
C'o.,  Clapham,  had  a  most  interesting  group  of  On- 
cidium  sarcodes,   showing   great   diversity   in  the 
varieties,  some  lightly  barred  and   blotched  with 
brown,   others  more  so,  one  or  two  of  the  latter 
being  quite  superior  forms  ;  the  long  arching  spikes 
of  these  Oncids  were  very  effective.     0.  vaiicosum 
Rogersi  was   also  shown  here,   and  a  good  plant 
with  one  spike  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  (silver 
Banksian  medal).      Mr.   E.   Miller   Mundy    I'ad   a 
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two  of  the  best  forms  of  which  have  been  alhided 
to.  These  plants  had  in  most  cases  made  excellent 
growths,  and  had  become  thoroughly  established, 
flowering  on  both  old  and  young  shoots.  This 
variety  of  Dendrobium  exhibits  a  singular  diversity 
in  the  colours,  no  two  being  hardly  alike  (silver 
Banksian  medal). 

Other  Orchids  consisted  of  a  superior  form  of 
Odontoglossum  triumphans  from  Mr.  Le  Doux, 
East  Molesey,  Surrey,  with  seven  flowers  upon  the 
spike.  From  Mr.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  came 
a  quite  diminutive  species  of  Masdevallia  named 
M.  Simula,  looking  more  like  a  Saxifrage  in  growth 
than  an  Orchid.  The  same  gentleman  also  showed 
Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius.  a  dark  form;  and  from 
Glasnevin  came  Lycaste  f  ulvescens,  with  flowers  of  a 
dull  yellow  colour  borne  upon  long  footstalks.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  sent  a  hybrid  Dendrobium  not 
named  (speciosum  x  Kingianum),  with  small  pure 
white  flowers  more  like  an  Epidendrnm.  From  Mr. 
R.  J.  Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  S.E.,  came  a 
hybrid  Masdevallia,  M.  Hinksiana,  with  dull  yellow 
flowers  (tovarensis  x  Davisi).  also  a  distinct  spe- 
cies of  Odontoglossum,  the  lip  being  its  conspicuous 
feature,  white  with  rosy  spots  ;  it  did  not  appear, 
however,  to  be  fully  developed,  and  Brassia  Law- 
renceana,  a  scarce  species  of  superior  merit. 
Messrs.  Heath  sent  from  Cheltenham  Cypripedium 
Argus  Moensi,  with  intensely  dark  spots  upon  the 
petals.  Mr.  Cummings,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Car- 
sharlton,  showed  a  fine  spike  of  Epidendrum  Fred- 
erici  Gulielmi,  a  Peruvian  species  with  dark  purple 
flowers. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to — 

R.iNUSCULUS  CORTUS.EFOLIUS. — A  species  intro- 
duced from  Teneriile  in  182(5.  The  cut  specimen 
exhibited  was  a  dense  cluster  of  lustrous  yellow 
blossoms  much  larger,  but  not  unlike  those  of  the 
common  Buttercup  in  colour.  The  foliage  is  of 
noble  proportions,  the  one  leaf  shown  being  fully 
a  foot  in  diameter.  From  Lord  Hylton's  gardens 
at  Merstham,  Surrey  (gardener,  Mr.  Wood). 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Amabyllls  Eclipse. -The  name  well  indicates 
its  character,  for  it  is  quite  a  superior  seedling, 
being  the  best  of  its  colour  yet  seen  ;  the  plant  was 
a  vigorous  one  with  twin  spikes,  the  ground  colour 
white  veined  and  suffused  with  deep  crimson 
upon  the  outer  margins  of  the  petals,  which  are 
broad  and  of  extra  substance.  From  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Amaryllis  Silver  Qcees. — This  is  a  seedling 
with  extra  fine  and  large  flowers,  having  broad 
petals  striped  up  the  centre  with  silvery  white, 
this  colour  also  appearing  between  the  veins  and 
outer  blotches,  which  are  of  a  bright  red  colour : 
the  plant  shows  a  good  constitution.  From  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Rose  Caroline  Testoitt.— Of  La  France  cha- 
racter, but  paler  in  colour  the  silvery  shade  of  the 
reverse  of  the  petals  being  even  more  handsome 
with  the  paler  pink  colour,  than  in  the  case  of  the 
well-known  La  France  ;  this  is  a  decidedly  promis- 
ing new  Rose.     From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Rose  H.P.  Dasmabk,  a  darker  form  of  La 
France,  was  voted  the  same  award,  but  it  had  pre- 
viously received  this  recognition  ;  this  is  also  a 
good  type  of  Rose.  From  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and 
Son. 

ECONYMUS  JAPONICUS  COMPACTrS. — A  very 
dwarf  and  close  growing  form  with  silvery  variega- 
tion ;  this  should  prove  a  most  useful  variety  for 
edging,  being  of  as  dwarf  and  compact  growth  as 
Box  edging.  From  Messrs.  B.  8.  Williams  and 
Son. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  a  charming  collection 
of  Roses  in  pots,  the  plants  of  decorative  size, 
in  the  best  of  health,  and  bearing  blooms  in  many 
instances  quite  fit  for  competition  in  a  cut  state. 
The  best  of  these  were  Tea-scented  Elise  Fugier.  a 
very  full  flower,  with  outer  petals  white  and  centre 
of  a  pale  lemon  colour,  free,  and  of  good  habit ; 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Mme.  St.  Joseph,  and 
Madeline  d'Aoust ;  Hybrid  Perpetual  J.  D.  Pawle, 
one  of  the  newer  of  the  dark  kinds,  an  excellent 


pot  Rose,  Miss  Dickson,  Henri  Schultheis,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  another  admirable  pot  Rose,  Duchesse 
de  Dino,  and  Mme.  Victor  Yerdier :  Bourbon  Mrs. 
Paul,  which  makes  a  capital  kind  in  pots,  and  the 
dwarf  Polj'antha  Roses  Perle  d'Or,  Georges  Pernet. 
and  Gloire  des  Polyantha,  which  are  little  gems 
for  pot  culture.  With  these  were  included  forced 
examples  in  dense  bloom  of  Azalea  mollis  and  a 
promising  pure  white  Lilac,  after  Charles  X.  in  its 
style  of  growth,  called  Marie  Legrange  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  showed  an  excellent 
assortment  of  Daffodils  which  made  a  good  display 
by  themselves.  The  best  of  these  were  bicolor  Hors- 
fieldi,  obvallaris,  vars.  of  double  forms  of  incom- 
parabilis,  poeticus  ornatus,  Achilles,  incompara- 
bilis  Leedsi,  Sir  Watkin,  maximus.  poeticus  ornatus 
Burbidgei,  Leedsi  amabilis  (Paper-white),  Queen 
Bess,  Golden  Spur,  and  a  new  kind  of  Mr.  Barr's 
introduction  called  Queen  of  Spain,  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons  showed  an  admir- 
able group  of  early-flowering  greenhouse  plants, 
embracing  the  best  of  the  Epacris  in  profuse  bloom 
with  well-grown  dwarf  Ericas  in  a  similar  state  ; 
also  Acacia  Drummondi,  one  of  the  best  for  pot 
culture,  and  Boronia  heterophylla,  full  of  flower 
with  the  sweet-scented  B.  megastigma.  Their  dwarf 
form  of  C'alla.  a  good  strain  of  Cyclamen,  and  a  pro- 
mising dwarf  Mignonette,  the  perfume  of  which  was 
very  powerful,  were  also  included  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  James  and  Son,  Farnham  Royal, 
staged  their  noted  strain  of  Cinerarias,  which  show  a 
still  further  advance  in  the  form  and  refinement  of 
the  flowers  as  well  as  in  their  size.  Tlie  plants 
were  dwarf  and  sturdy,  the  selection  of  colours, 
both  in  the  light  and  dark  shades,  being  all 
that  one  could  desire  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  had  some  grand 
forms  of  Clivias,  the  plants  very  robust  and 
healthy,  bearing  immense  trusses  of  flowers.  The 
best  were  C.  aurantiaca,  Lindeni  (a  bright  orange- 
scarlet),  Prince  of  Orange,  robusta  (extra) ;  the 
last  has  extra  long  and  vigorous-looking  foliage, 
and  is  quite  a  major  variety.  With  these  were  in- 
cluded some  well-flowered  Azalea  mollis  and  a 
promising  double  white  variety  of  indica  named 
Princess  of  Wales  with  full  flowers,  and  a  basketful 
of  avery  dwarf  form  of  Solanum  capsicastrum  called 
nanum,  a  serviceable  plant  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Mr.  Wythes  sent  from  Syon  House  an  excellent 
assortment  of  early  blooming  shrubs  and  plants 
suited  for  forcing.  These  were  well  flowered  and 
of  useful  decorative  size,  and  included  such 
as  Spirasa  confusa.  Azalea  mollis,  Prunus  sinen- 
sis fl.-pl..  Guelder  Roses,  an  early  white  Rho- 
dodendron, Lilacs,  with  Dielytra  spectabilis  in 
admirable  condition.  Dwarf  bushes  of  Laurustinus 
in  good  flower  were  also  included,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  Acacias  (cut  specimens)  of  sorts  not  so  often 
seen,  but  admirable  for  cutting  (bronze  Banksian 
medal).  Mr.  C. E. Smith, Silvermere,  Cobham. Surrey, 
sent  three  baskets  filled  with  Forsythia  suspensa. 
Pyrus  malus  floribunda,  and  double -blossomed 
Peach,  all  in  profuse  flower.  The  examples  staged 
were  all  cut  specimens,  but  these  well  indi- 
cated the  great  value  of  these  early-flower- 
ing hardy  shrubs  (bronze  Banksian  medal). 
From  Kew  Gardens  were  sent  some  beiutiful 
racemes  of  Acacias  thickly  studded  with  flowers, 
and  from  Chiswick  Gardens  came  the  Chiswick  type 
of  Clivia.  which  is  of  dwarfer  growth  with  narrower 
foliage  than  in  most  kinds.  Mr.  Leach,  Albury 
Park,  had  a  distinct  and  dark  form  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  called  Leichi,  the  spathes  very 
broad.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  other  ex- 
cellent examples  of  their  strain  of  Amaryllis,  one 
of  whicii  called  The  Volunteer  is  an  especially  fine 
dark  kind  of  a  rich  crimson-scarlet  colour,  with 
broad  pet-als  and  of  good  substance. 

In  the  classes  provided  for  amateur  growers  for 
early  spring-flowering  bulbs  there  was  no  com- 
petition, a  somewhat  singular  fact,  considering  that 
good  prizes  were  offered.  Neither  was  there  any 
competition  for  Cinerarias,  but  in  the  class  for  si.x 
forced  shrubs  Mr.  Wythes  showed  a  well-flowered 
lot  of  dwarf  plants  consisting  of  Azalea  mollis. 
Spiraea  confusa,  Prunus  sinensis  fl.-pl.,  and  a  Lilac ; 
to  these  the  first  prize  was  awarded  and  bronze 
Flora  medal. 


Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  only  a  few  exhibits  before  this  com- 
mittee.    An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Orange  Silvermere  Seedling.— This  pos- 
sessed great  merit,  being  a  nice-sized  fruit  of 
good  flavour.  It  had  been  grown  in  pots  in  a 
winter  garden  with  only  a  limited  amount  of  heat. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Quarterman,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  E. 
Smith,  Cobham,  Surrey. 

A  new  Cucumber,  a  cross  between  Beeston's  Pro- 
lific and  Lockie's  Perfection,  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Packe,  Prestwold, 
Loughborough.  It  was  very  good  for  so  early 
in  the  season,  straight,  w'ith  few  spines  and 
little  neck.  A  good  dish  of  Mushrooms  was 
shown  bv  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley, 
Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher.  A  Tomato  named  Lady- 
bird was  sent  from  Albury  Park,  Guildford,  by 
Mr.  Leach.  This,  though  small,  is  of  excellent 
flavour,  and  was  shown  in  large  clusters,  the  com- 
mittee thinking  it  a  desirable  winter-fruiting  variety. 
A  dish  of  seedling  Apples  from  Mr.  Ballantyne, 
The  Dell,  was  of  great  merit  as  regards  colour  and 
firmness  of  the  fruit,  but  somewhat  deficient  in 
flavour.  The  tree  from  which  the  fruit  had  been 
taken  was  found  gi'owing  in  a  wood.  A  splendid 
lot  of  Asparagus  was  sent  by  the  Messrs.  Poupart, 
Mortlake.  The  heads  were  of  great  size  and  of 
good  colour. 

The  secretary  read  the  paper  on  Melons  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ross,  Welford  Park.  Newbury,  who  was 
unable  to  attend.  Mr.  Ross  said  to  get  Melons 
early  in  the  season  required  a  considerable  amount  of 
skill,  and  though  he  had  cultivated  this  fruit  for 
many  years,  he  had  often  met  with  failures. 
Melo'ns"being  so  readily  fertilised  caused  a  certain 
number  of  new  varieties  to  be  raised  yearly,  thus 
gradually  displacing  older  kinds,  though  some  of 
the  latter  stood  the  severe  test,  and  if  kept  true 
were  much  appreciated.  The  great  drawback  in 
Melon  culture  was  the  diSiculty  of  keeping  the 
stock  true,  so  that  new  kinds  must  be  introduced 
at  times  to  keep  these  fruits  from  degenerating. 
The  varieties  of  Melons  grown  many  years  ago 
were  now  seldom  seen.  Soil  was  one  of  the  chief 
points  in  their  culture,  a  rich  stiff  loam,  dug  from 
an  old  sheep  pasture  and  stacked  six  months  be- 
fore being  required  for  use,  being  necessary.  This 
soil  required  no  manure  to  be  mixed  with  it. 
Whatever  manure  is  necessary  should  be  given 
in  a  liquid  state  as  the  growth  required  it.  For 
early  fruits,  pots  were  much  the  best,  but  success 
depended  greatly  upon  the  materials  at  command. 
For  early  sowing  he  preferred  old  seeds  that  were 
hard  or  well  ripened.  The  plants  produced  from 
old  seeds  were  of  sturdier  growth  and  more  short - 
jointed  than  those  raised  from  new  seed.  Melon 
seed  remained  good  for  many  years  if  kept  dry, 
and  when  sown,  a  light  loam  should  be  used,  sow- 
ing the  seed  in  3-inch  pots  and  covering  with 
glass.  Where  early  Melons  are  required,  the  seed 
Should  be  sown  in  January  in  a  temperature  of  65° 
or  70°  at  night  with  from  5^  to  10°  higher  during 
the  day.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough, 
pot  off  into  5-inch  pots,  and  if  to  be  grown  in  pots 
afterwards  into  12-inch  ones.  Little  moisture  and 
careful  airing  are  required  early  in  the  sea^son. 
Two  fruits  are  sufficient  for  a  pot  plant.  When 
watering,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  away  from 
the  stem  to  prevent  canker.  When  in  bloom  a 
drier  atmosphere  must  be  maintained,  and  when 
the  fruits  have  set  the  blooms  both  male  and 
female  should  be  removed,  as  to  leave  them 
weakens  the  plant.  Water  or  liquid  manure  should 
be  given  in  a  tepid  state.  Stopping  and  removing 
laterals  and  superfluous  growths  early  in  the  sea- 
son will  need  constant  attention,  and  as  the  fruit 
ceases  sweUing  liquid  manure  must  be  omitted 
and  moisture  both  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere also  withdrawn.  An  overdose  of  moisture 
causes  the  fruits  to  split  and  also  destroys  the 
flavour.  The  fruits  should  be  suspended  when 
grown  in  a  house  either  by  boards  with  holes  m 
them  to  aUow  the  moisture  to  escape  or  by  other 
means  of  support.  The  season  for  Melons  is  from 
April  to  October,  and  though  grown  later,  the  fla- 
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vour  is  poor  and  much  inferior.  The  fruit  should 
be  used  after  being  cut  two  days,  being  then  at  its 
best.  It  should  be  removed  from  the  plants  when 
the  stem  of  the  fruit  is  cracking  or  parting  from 
the  plant.  When  grown  in  beds  a  16-inch  ridge 
is  a  good  depth  of  soil,  and  water  should 
be  given  freely,  and  not  ,in  driblets.  A  second 
crop  may  often  be  secured  if  the  plants  are  clean, 
top-dressed  after  fruiting,  and  kept  close  for 
a  time.  Melons  are  not  subject  to  many  diseases, 
gumming  and  canker  being  the  worst.  These  are 
often  brought  on  by  too  much  manure  in  the  soil, 
giving  the  roots  a  check,  watering  with  cold  water, 
and  cold  draughts.  Powdered  charcoal  is  the  best 
remedy  for  canker. 

Discussion. — The  chairman  (Dr.  Masters)  called 
upon  Mr.  Wythes,  as  a  Melon  grower  and  raiser,  to 
add  a  few  words.  Mr.  Wythes  said  Mr.  Ross's 
paper  needed  few  words  from  him  ;  he  thought  it 
a  valuable  paper  in  many  ways.  As  some  people 
were  apt  to  depreciate  the  raising  of  new  fruit,  he 
was  glad  Mr.  Ross  did  not  do  so,  as  it  was  necessary 
with  Melons  that  so  soon  degenerated  to  get  new 
varieties  He  also  liked  the  pot  system  for  early 
fruits  if  due  attention  was  given  them.  In  reply 
to  a  question  of  Dr.  Masters  why  a  close  tempera- 
ture was  so  often  advised  when  Melons  in  their 
native  habitats  were  freely  exposed,  Mr.  Wythes 
said  he  had  grown  good  fruit  very  early  without  air  or 
opening  the  house  at  all,  but  the  Melons  were  defi- 
cient in  flavour  compared  with  those  more  exposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  admit  large  volumes  of  air 
was  to  court  failure,  as  it  meant  insect  pests 
innumerable  ;  our  climate  was  too  variable  to  admit 
of  such  treatment,  and  sufficient  atmospheric 
moisture  must  be  maintained  to  promote  quick 
growth. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
Mahch  23. 
A  VERY  bright  and  effective  display  was  made 
on  this  occasion.  The  weather  was  dull  overhead, 
and  some  bright  sunshine  was  sadly  wanting  to 
give  life  to  the  floral  tints  that  were  so  abundant. 
The  annexe  to  the  large  tent  was  full  to  overflowing, 
and  a  great  many  subjects  had  to  be  provided  for 
ill  the  conservatory.  The  competitive  classes  were 
fairly  well  filled,  and,  as  usual,  there  were  several 
non-competitive  collections  of  an  extremely  showy 
character,  Cyclamens  being  in  strong  force. 

Greenhouse  Azaleas  were  represented  by  fair- 
sized  pyramidal-trained  plants,  and  in  the  amateurs' 
class  for  six,  Mr.  H.  Eason,  Hope  Cottage,  High- 
gate,  took  the  first  prize,  the  bright-coloured  Stella 
being  in  good  form ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Scott,  The 
Holme,  Regent's  Park. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  six  plants,  Mr.  H. 
James,  nurseryman,  Lower  Norwood,  was  the  only 
exhibitor.  Some  good  plants  of  Chinese  Primulas 
were  staged,  compact  in  growth,  and  carrying  fine 
heads  of  bloom  of  good  quality.  Mr.  John  Odell, 
Gould's  Green,  Hillingdon,  was  first,  Mr.  D.  Phillips, 
Langley  Broom,  Slough,  being  a  close  second. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Ches- 
hunt,  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  six  forced  Roses, 
and  took  the  first  prize  with  excellent  specimens  of 
Heinrich  Schultheis,  Violette  Bouyer  (a  charming 
white  variety  that  forces  well),  Celine  Forestier, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Mme.  Hoste,  and  Comte  de 
Paris.  Deutzias  were  a  fine  feature,  large  shrub- 
like plants,  finely  grown  and  bloomed.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
H.  Eason  second  with  smaller,  but  well-grown  and 
bloomed  specimens. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Cyclamens  there  was  a 
very  spirited  competition.  Mr.  D.  Phillips  was 
placed  first  with  some  large  plants  finely  grown 
and  bloomed,  the  flowers  of  high  quality,  some  of 
the  deep-coloured  varieties  especially,  and  there 
were  from  fifty  to  seventy  blossoms  on  each  speci- 
men. Second,  Mr.  W.  Mowbra\',  Fulmer,  Slough,  a 
few  of  the  white-flowered  varieties  being  of  very 
large  size  and  carr3'ing  immense  heads  of  bloom. 
The  best  six  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  came  from 
Mr.  W.  B.  Morle,  283,  Regent  Street. 


Hyacinths  and  Tulips  were  very  gay.  With 
twelve  pots  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  placed  first,  his 
plants  being  finely  grown  and  bloomed.  Mr.  H. 
Eason  was  second.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for 
twelve  plants,  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons  were 
first,  their  leading  varieties  being  Goliath,  Czar  Peter 
and  Captain  Boynton,  blue ;  Koh-i-noor  and  Lord 
Macaulay,  red  ;  and  La  Grandesse,  white.  Messrs. 
H.  Williams  and  Sons  had  the  best  twelve  pots  of 
Tulips,  which  included  such  fine  varieties  as  Ver- 
million Brilliant,  ^'an  der  Neer,  Proserpine,  Ophir 
d'Or,  Cerise  gris  de  lin,  Keizer  Kroon,  Hector  and 
Rosinante.  Second,  Mr.  H.  Eason,  with  similar 
varieties.  Mr.  Douglas  was  placed  first  with 
twelve  pots  of  Narcissi,  showing  the  Polyanthus 
varieties.  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons  were 
second.  The  pans  of  Crocuses  were  singularly  fine 
and  formed  striking  masses  of  bloom.  Mr.  R. 
Scott  was  first  with  varieties  of  high  quality ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  the 
only  exhibitor  of  twelve  pots  of  Freesias,  showing 
F.  refracta  alba.  The  only  collection  of  twelve 
Scillas  came  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  who  had  sibirica 
biflora,  with  its  white  and  rose-coloured  varieties, 
and  puschkinoides.  The  only  collection  of  twelve 
pots  of  bulbous  plants  also  came  from  Mr.  Ware, 
who  had  illustrations  of  Iris  reticulata,  I.  alata,  I. 
persica,  Chionodoxa  Lucilire,  Galanthus  Imperati, 
the  white  Grape  Hyacinth,  &c. 

Amaryllises  formed  a  fine  feature  ;  two  collec- 
tions of  twelve  plants  were  shown.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  who  had 
Violet  Queen,  deep  crimson,  fiushed  with  violet, 
deep  in  colour  and  very  distinct ;  and  Strawberry 
Queen,  which  has  the  tint  of  crushed  strawberry 
formerly  so  popular.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  second 
with  a  very  fine  collection. 

Foremost  among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  was 
a  large  collection  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Nar- 
cissi in  pots  from  Messrs.  Williams  and  Sons  (silver 
medal).  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
collection  of  Roses,  such  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
Gustave  Piganeau,  J.  D.  Pawle  (deep  crimson,  fine 
in  colour,  and  a  good  forcer),  Duchesse  de  Dina, 
Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  &c. ;  with  such  Tea-scented 
varieties  as  Alba  Rosea,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Elise  Fugier,  Innocente  Pirola,  with  Bourbon  Mrs. 
Paul,  &c. ;  also  Lilacs  and  Azalea  mollis  (large 
silver  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  had  a 
large  group,  including  new  Caladiums,  such  as 
Mme.  Marjolin  SchefEer,  Aida,  Sanchoniatum. 
Aristides,  Mrs.  Harry  Veitch  (very  distinct).  Album 
Luteum,  Jules  Duplexis,  and  Luddemanni,  some 
handsome  Bertolonias,  Begonia  Arthur  Mallet, 
with  reddish  bronze  foliage,  Palms,  &c.  (silver 
medal).  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  nur- 
serymen, Highgate,  had  a  fine  group  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants,  including  Boronia  elatior,  B. 
megastigma,  Richardia  Little  Gem,  Epacrises  in 
variety,  Clivias,  &c.,  all  charmingly  arranged  (sil- 
ver medal).  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  nurserymen, 
Waltham  Cross,  had  several  new  varieties  of  Roses, 
including  Danmark,  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor  and 
others  ;  Camellias  in  pots  and  twelve  boxes  of  cut 
blooms  of  Camellias,  which  included  Mathotiana, 
Princess  Charlotte,  white ;  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
blush  ;  Montiron,  white,  slightly  flaked  with  pink, 
and  also  its  pure  white  form ;  L'Avenir,  rose  ;  alba 
plena,  Adelina  Benvenuti,  deep  blush,  striped  with 
deep  rose  ;  Rose  de  la  Reine,  briUiant  rose  ;  C.  M. 
Hovey,  dark  crimson  ;  conspicua,  Marchioness  of 
Exeter,  &c.  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway,  had  a  large 
collection  of  Clivias,  grandly  grown  and  bloomed  ; 
some  showy  Amaryllids,  standard  and  dwarf  Azalea 
moUis,  &c.  (large  silver  medal).  Mr.  J.  James, 
Farnham  Royal,  Slough,  had  a  remarkably  fine 
strain  of  Cinerarias  of  superior  quality  and  dwarf 
in  growth  (large  silver  medal).  The  St.  George's 
Nursery  Company,  Hanwell,  Mr.  John  Odell, 
Gould's  Green,  Hillingdon,  Mr.  P.  Pestridge,  Boston 
Park  Nursery,  Brentford,  and  Mr.  T.  Walker,  nur- 
seryman, Hounslow,  had  collections  of  Cyclamen 
persicum  of  very  fine  quality,  and  were  each 
awarded  a  silver  medal.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Totten- 
ham, had  a  large  collection  of  double  and  single 
Daffodils  in  pots  (silver  medal).  Bronze  medals 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Edmonds,  Hillingdon,  for 


a  coUection  of  Cyclamens,  and  to  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  a  collection 
of  Daffodils  of  varied  character  and  other  spring- 
flowering  bulbs.  Mr.  H.  Eason  exhibited  some 
well-grown  Lachenalias. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertising, 
columns. 


Books. 


LES  FLEURS  A  PARIS,  CULTURE  ET 
COMMERCE.* 
This  book,  coming  from  the  hand  of  a  member  of 
the  great  house  of  VUmorin,  of  Paris,  besides  being 
of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  is  of  special  use 
to  the  grower  of  cut  flowers  for  market.  The 
author,  speaking  of  the  greatly  increased  deniand 
for  flowers  among  all  classes,  gives  us  a  briet 
glimpse,  with  suitable  illustrations,  of  the  flower 
markets  in  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  and  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  Paris  markets,  and  of 
the  way  they  are  supplied  ;  how  the  flowers  are 
sold  by  auction  in  the  early  hours,  sold  again  in 
many  cases  by  enterprising  dealers,  and  finally 
find  their  way  to  market  staUs,  shops  and  street 
barrows.  .  .  , 

The  description  of  the  orderly  manner  m  which 
the  daily  operation  of  receiving  and  disposing  ot 
the  masses  of  flowers  is  conducted  appears  to  be  a 
model  of  good  management.  Two  auctioneers 
only  have  a  right  to  sell,  holding  their  right  by  a 
deposit  amounting  to  the  value  of  £400.  Forty 
agents  receive  the  consignments  of  flowers  from  a 
distance,  and  classify  them  according  to  value  and 
quality,  from  1000  to  12O0  baskets  of  flowers  pass- 
ing daily  through  their  hands.  In  addition  to  this 
quantity,  some  800  baskets  are  brought  m  daily 
by  the  market  growers  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Another  class  of  ofiicial  undertakes  the  unloading 
of  carts,  and  carries  the  goods  into  the  market, 
giving  the  owner  a  ticket  showing  where  his  cart  is 
to  stand  in  a  neighbouring  street.  The  carts  and 
horses  are  in  their  charge,  and  they  are  responsil^le 
for  the  safety  of  the  flowers  till  the  hour  of  sale, 
which  is  flnished  by  9  a.m.  . 

Large  consignments  of  flowers  reach  Pans  from 
the  south,  lengthening  by  several  months  the  sup- 
ply of  such  favourites  as  Roses,  Anemones,  and 
Carnations,  while  every  facility  for  rapid  transit  is 
afforded  by  the  railway.  .    . 

Suburban  growers  are  mostly  specialists,  aiming 
at  perfection  in  the  production  of  a  few  kmds  of 
plants  only,  and  a  whole  neighbourhood  will  culti- 
vate the  same  class  of  plant.  . 

These  are  the  parts  of  the  subject  treated  ot  in 
the  introductory  chapters. 

The  body  of  the  book  consists  of  a  clear  descrip- 
tion, with  an  illustration  and  a  short  cultural  note 
of  the  flowers  and  plants  in  all  classes  that  are  de- 
sirable for  cultivation  for  market,  and,  therefore, 
comprises  stove,  greenhouse,  and  hardy  plants, 
bulbs,  shrubs  and  trees.  Ferns  and  foliage. 

Erythroniums  (Dog's-tooth  Violets).— Here- 
with I  send  you  flowers  of  three  species  of  Ery- 
throniums. E.  Nuttalli  is  very  fine.  A  potful 
growing  here  has  eight  spikes  with  twenty-three 
flowers.  E.  Hendersoni  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
albidum  v.  coloratura  is  also  a  very  pretty  acquisi- 
tion.— T.  Smith,  Nen-ry. 

*,s*  The  yellow  E.  Nuttalli  is  a  charming  and 
most  graceful  flower. — Ed. 

ITaineS  of  plants. — G.  Qrimshaiv.—l,  Dendro- 
bium  Devoni.inam  ;  2,  Cattleya  Trianaa  (ordinary 
form);  3,  LaeUa  ciunabarina;  4,CypripediumDayanum. 

IK.  T.    W.—l,  Lycaste  Youngiana;  2,  MaxiUaria 

picta  ;  3,  Odontoglossum  maculatum. H.  Berril. — 

1,    Dendrobium  Wardiauura  (very   good-coloured  va- 
riety) ;   2,  D.  nobile  (light  variety). H.  Laing.— 

1,  Odoutoglossum  hebraicum  ;  2,  a  form  of  0.  luteo- 

purpureum;  3,0.  Harryanum. Vanda. — 1,  Vanda 

suavis  :  2,  V.  tricolor  ;  3,  V.  Denisoniana. 


*  "  Les   fleurs  h  Paris,  culture  et  commerce,"  tiar 
M.  Philippe  L.  de  Vilmorin.     Paris  :  MM.  J.  B.   Bal- 

here  et  tils. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE  OAK  TREES. 

The  first  observation  which  a  visitor  to  Here- 
fordshire makes  is  the  great  size  to  which  not 
only  its  Oaks,  but  all  its  timber  grows.  Its 
soil  and  climate  appear  specially  suited  for  the 
production  of  large  trees.  The  whole  district 
must  have  been  densely  wooded  in  old  days, 
and  many  a  patch  of  woodland,  many  an  ex- 
tensive thick  wood  stdl  remain. 

Yew  trees  abound  in  the  churchyards  and 
hedgerows  of  Western  Herefordshire,  on  the 
borders  of  Wales  ;  indeed  tlie  district  of  Ewias, 
round  Ewias  Harold,  is  by  some  said  to  have 
been  so  called  from  its  Yew  trees.  The  Cusop 
Yews  are  famous,  and  so  is  the  Yew  in  Peter- 
church  Churchyard  ;  whOe  one  in  Kentchurch 
Park  is  no  less  than  30  feet  in  circumference  at 
4  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground. 

Elms  are  equally  fine,  whether  in  single  speci- 
mens or  planted  as  avenues.  Of  the  latter, 
those  in  Moor  Court  should  be  named,  of  wliich 
the  best  measures  14  feet  4  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  whilst  the  King's  Acre  Elm  and  those 
at  Holm  Lacey  and  Stretton  Sugwas  are  grand 
specimens,  ranging  from  18  feet  to  21  feet  in 
circumference. 

Noble  trees  as  are  all  these,  they  are  far  ex- 
ceeded in  numbers  and  majesty  by  the  Oaks  of 
the  county.  The  nave  of  Southwell  Cathedral 
and  the  Manchester  Canal  alike  were  indebted 
to  Herefordshire  when  huge  oaken  beams  were 
required.  Many  districts  of  the  shire  were, 
until  the  last  fifty  years,  thickly  covered  with 
Oaks.  It  was  possible,  had  one  been  a  monkey, 
to  have  gone  westward  from  Ross  in  those  days 
for  miles  over  the  tops  of  the  Oaks.  Old  parks 
abounded  with  them.  They  sprang  up  spon- 
taneously in  evei-y  hedgerow.  Since  those 
times  the  needs  of  railways  and  other  large 
industries,  the  rage  for  gambling  among  young 
scions  of  county  families,  the  love  of  building 
fine  houses,  above  all  agricultural  depression  and 
lowering  of  rents,  have  made  sad  havoc  among 
the  timber.  Some  proprietors  have  sold  many 
thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  Oak  trees.  It  is 
not  merely  the  gap  the  loss  produces  in  the 
scenery  which  grieves  the  lover  of  trees,  but 
the  reflection  that  it  takes  at  least  a  couple  of 
centuries  to  grow  anything  like  a  large  Oak. 
Some  thrifty  men  never  have  one  cut  down 
without  ordering  another  to  be  planted.  Others 
do  better,  and  for  every  Oak  made  over  to  the 
timber  merchant  replace  it  with  two. 

Many  of  the  largest  Oaks  in  Herefordshire 
have  been  p(jllarded  in  long  jjast  years.  This 
causes  the  bole  to  swell  and  look  disproportion- 
ate to  the  cloud  of  shining  foliage  which  such  a 
tree  bears.  In  all  probability,  want  of  firewood 
and  the  impossibility  of  olitainiug  coal  at  reason- 
able prices  led  to  these  piteous  injuries  on  Oaks. 
No  Oaks  ever  gi-ow  so  fine,  and  do  themselves 
such  justice,  as  those  which  are  suffered  to  grow 
from  the  acorn  where  they  are  eventually  to 
stand.  Any  moving  of  a  young  tree  too  often 
destroys  the  tap-root,  and  thereby  maims  the 
strength  of  the  tree  for  ever.  For  this  reason 
Gilbert  White  was  wont  to  carry  acorns  about 
with  him  and  jilant  them  wherever  he  found  a 
suitable  position  for  Oaks.  It  is  obvicms  (to 
compare  the  Oaks  of  Herefordshire  with  those 
of  the  New  Forest)  that  the  former  are  much 
finer  and  more  numerous  as  a  rule,  although  the 
trees  of  the  New  Forest  are  occasionally  grander 
in  their  outlines.  Vast  quantities  of  "okl  Oaks 
have  been  cleared  away  in  Duke  Williams's 
forests,  and  young  plantations  made  ;  but  the 
Kn)ghtwood  Oak,  17  feet  4  inches  in  circum- 


ference, and  one  at  Boldrevvood,  24  feet  9 
inches,  are  fine  specimens  of  the  old  timber. 
The  Oaks  of  Sherwood  Forest  obtained  great 
renown  in  the  past,  but  the  axe  has  been  busy 
here,  too.  Much  of  the  forest  has  been  re- 
duced into  cultivation — 8248  acres  during  the 
last  century — so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
districts  of  Birkland  and  Bilhay,  and  some  aged 
trees  which  had  been  left  in  different  parks  and 
properties,  but  few  ancient  Oaks  remain.  The 
best  known  of  these,  the  Major  0,ak,  reaches  a 
girth  of  30  feet  at  C  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
po.ssesses  a  grand,  well-balanced  head,  but  is 
(like  so  many  old  Oak.s)  quite  hollow. 

The  Oak  grows  luxuriantly  upon  the  red  clay 
of  Herefordshire.  Perhaps  the  peroxide  of 
iron  which  gives  this  colour  to  the  soil  is  one 
cause  of  the  fineness  of  the  Oaks  ;  stifl"  clay, 
however,  a])]jears  to  suit  the  Oak  as  well  as 
the  Rose.  Famous  trees  occur  in  every  district 
of  the  county,  but  Moocas  Park  is  jjre-eminent 
for  the  beauty  of  its  Oaks.  They  grow  on  the 
grassy  slopes  amid  beds  of  Bracken,  under 
which  rabbits  dart,  and  when  seen,  even  on  a 
dull  day,  amid  sheets  of  rain,  are  of  striking 
majesty.  Among  the  most  famous  are  tlie 
Club  Oak  (so  called  from  the  Woolhope  Natur- 
alists' Club,  which  has  measured  many  of  the 
nobler  trees  of  the  county),  19  feet  5  inches 
in  girth  ;  the  Tall  Oak,  now  blown  down, 
18  feet  7  inches  ;  the  Moccas  Oak,  36  feet  ; 
and  the  Promontory  and  Riven  Oaks,  which 
are  each  of  them  30  feet  9  inches  in  circum- 
ference. All  the  measurements  here  given  are 
taken  at  the  height  of  5  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  is  worth  while  appending  a  few  more  ac- 
curate measurements  of  some  celebrated  Oaks, 
chiefly  from  the  records  of  the  Woolhope  Club, 
by  wa.y  of  aftording  a  chance  of  comparison 
with  the  Oaks  of  other  counties  : — • 

NaTe. 
Haywood  Forest  Oak 
Tib'berton  Oak 
Eardisley  Oak 

Colwall  Oak     .... 
Harewood  Oak 
Mouarch  Oak 
."^t.  Devereux  Park  Oak  . 
Rosamaund  Oak 

Crump  Oak 1870 

Gatlev  Oak       .... 

Willey  Hall  Oak       .         .         . 

Croft  Oak  .         .         . 

Battlefield  Oak  (Mortimer's  Cross) 

St.  Katberine's  Oak  (Home  End)   .       — 

Laugh  Lady  Oak 

The  Crump  Oak  was  reputed  to  contain  10 
tons  of  timber  in  1870,  and  i80  was  refused  for 
it,  while  £150  was  vainly  offered  for  St.  Kathe- 
rine's  Oak  in  1872.  One  more  must  be  named, 
John  of  Kent's  Oak,  in  Kentchurch  Park.  In 
1886  this  fine  old  pollarded  tree  measured  32 
feet  .0  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  impi.issible 
so  much  as  to  guess  at  the  age  of  such  a  gnarled 
tree  as  this.  Notwithstanding  the  fables  or- 
dinarily repeated  about  the  Druids  and  the  cut- 
ting of  IMistletoe  from  an  Oak  with  a  golden 
sickle,  the  occurrence  of  Mistletoe  on  the  Oak 
tree  is  a  rarity.  There  are,  however,  five  in- 
stances of  it  known  at  present  in  Herefordshire. 
Can  any  other  county  show  as  many  ?  Beauti- 
ful as  are  many  of  the  Conifers  and  other  trees 
which  have  been  lately  introduced  and  lai-gely 
jilanted  throughout  England,  it  is  sad  to  see  the 
destruction  which  a  severe  winter  or  protracted 
gale  works  among  them.  Little  does  the  ( )ak 
care  for  such  vicissitudes,  and  from  the  depth 
to  wdiich  it  sends  down  its  roots  it  is  seldom 
blown  down,  as  are  most  of  our  other  forest 
trees.  If  he  is  a  benefactor  to  the  species  who 
causes  a  blade  of  grass  to  grow  where  there  was 
previously  none,  how  much  more  gratitude  does 
he  not   deserve   who   diligently  plants  acorns  ? 
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Ajid  how  much  more  do  fine  Oaks  set  ofl"  a  park 
than  parvenues  from  Japan  and  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  Cryptomerias  aud  Eucalj-])ti  !  When 
Nature  gave  England  the  Oak,  she  gave,  taken 
all  in  all,  the  finest  of  trees. — M.  G.  Watkixs, 
in  Field. 


THE  WOODLANDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIX. 

Probably  never  before  has  so  exhaustive  an  in- 
quiry into  the  extent  of  British  woodlands  been 
taken  in  hand  as  that  of  1801,  and  which  is  now 
made  public  in  the  agricultural  returns  for  that 
year.  In  1S72,  in  1880"(with  amendment  in  1881) 
and  in  1888  returns  of  a  similar  kind  were  also  sent 
in,  but  in  these  cases  the  totals  were  confessedly 
defective,  owing  in  the  main  to  the  great  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  each  of  these  attempts. 
The  present  returns  are,  therefore,  of  particular  in- 
terest, valuable  data  having  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  compilers — a  change  that  is  wholly 
or  in  great  part  due  to  the  very  extended  ideas  of 
forestry  that  have  of  late  years  been  promulgated, 
and  which  have  caused  a  much  greater  interest  in 
that  hitherto  neglected  branch  of  agriculture  to  be 
shown  by  landed  proprietors  and  estate  managers 
generally. 

It  may  be  of  interest  in  making  comparisons  to 
give  the  gross  acreage  of  woodlands  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  appended  years  : — 

1872  ....  2,187,000  acres. 

1881  ....  2,458,000       „ 

1888  ....  2,501,000       „ 

1891  ....  2,695,000       „ 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  about  134,000  acres 
of  woodland  have  been  added  since  1888,  but  this 
amount,  as  before  stated,  has  been  considerably 
augmented  by  a  more  accurate  surve.y  of  the  l.-^nd, 
as  also  from  more  trustworthy  information  that 
has  on  all  hands  been  supplied.  Of  this  134,000 
acres,  fully  96,000  occur  in  England,  31,000  acres 
in  Scotland  and  about  7000  acres  in  Wales.  Four 
English  counties— Devon,  Hants,  Yorkshire  and 
Northumberland— would  seem  to  have  added  con- 
siderably to  their  wooded  surface  during  the  last 
few  years.  Hants  alone  possesses  122,574  acres  of 
woodland— an  extent  not  exceeded  by  an.y  other 
county  of  England,  although  Sussex  with  122,073 
acres  approaches  it  rather  closely.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  comment  that  the  four  counties  of  Hants,  Sus- 
sex, Surrey  and  Kent  possess  between  them  about 
one-fourth  of  the  wooded  surface  of  England, 
showing  about  11  per  cent,  of  their  surface  under 
timber  crop,  as  compared  with  4  per  cent,  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
total  woodlands  of  Scotland  is  retm-ned  from  the 
countv  of  Inverness,  it  containing  no  less  than 
109,000  acres. 

In  the  returns  for  Ireland,  now  amounting  to 
311.351  acres,  planting  does  not  seem  to  be  making 
much  headwa.v,  and  by  adding  this  amount  to  that 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  the  Isle  of  Man.  &c.,  we 
find  th.at,  including  England  and  Scotland,  the  total 
amount  of  woodlands  in  the  British  Isles  is  fully 
;!,007,liiiO  acres.  A.  D.  W. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  T&rls.— This  journal  is  pvh- 

lished  in  inatlii  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plat'jS  are  Ij/St  pristrrtJ,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
referenceprtYtons  to  the  istue  of  the  hatf-i/earh/  volumes.  FHce 
Is.  6d.  ;  post  free,  Is.  Qd.  Covijilete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  /<»'(y  vols  , 
price,  cloth,  £29  Ss. 

"Gardening  Illustrated'  Monthly  Parts.  —  Thii 
journal  w  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  vhich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.    Price  5d.'y  post  free,  Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— 2Sm  journrU  is 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Part^,  in  vhich  foi~ni  it  is 
77iost  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issui  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Hardy  Flowers."— Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  7cith  direction 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free,  \s.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  1892.— Cmfaiju  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
vp  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country 
Seats  (containing  over  9000>  have  been  very  carefully  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished.   Price  Is.;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 
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"  Til  is  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  1<x7V re."— Shakespeare. 


Chrysanthemums, 
eaising  chrysanthemctms  from 

SEED. 
As  Clirj'santlieinum  growers  in  England  are 
apparently  becoming  more  interested  in 
raif-ing  seedling?,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  a  few  details  of  American  practice  whicb 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  in  your 
columns.  The  great  drawback  to  the  grow- 
ing of  these  plants  from  seed  is  the  difficulty 
of  securing  those  which  will  produce  a  fair 
percentage  of  good  kinds.  The  percentage 
may  be  increased,  however,  very  materially  if 
one  carefully  selects  the  flowers  and  properly 
fertilises  them  in  a  common-sense  way.  It 
is  a  disputed  question  as  to  whether  the  Chry- 
santhemum can  be  hybridised  with  any 
certainty.  Many  of  us  think  it  can  be,  but 
it  is  not  proposed  to  argue  that  matter  here. 
Let  growers  experiment  on  the  following  lines, 
and  the  matter  may  be  settled  in  a  few  sea- 
sons. The  Chrysanthemum  is,  of  course,  a 
composite  flower,  and  the  ray  florets,  as  is 
usual  in  such  flowers,  are  the  most  highly 
developed.  If  striving  for  further  develop- 
ment, attention  should  certainly  be  confined 
to  the  ray  florets,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible 
any  progeny  from  the  disc  florets,  tlie 
ordinary  tendency  of  which  would  be  to 
produce  single  flowers.  Select  plants  of  such 
kinds  as  are  desired  for  seed-producers  and 
remove  them  to  a  light  and  somewhat  dry 
.position.  Before  the  iiowers  fully  develop 
cut  off  all  the  petals  in  the  centre  quite  down 
to  the  disc,  but  not  so  short  at  the  outer 
circle.  Before  the  pistils  of  the  disc 
florets  can  possibly  mature,  sterilise  them 
-by  covering  with  a  solution  of  resin  (as 
shellac)  in  alcohol.  If  the  ray  florets  have 
been  trimmed  carefully,  light  and  air  will 
have  access  to  the  organs  of  generation, 
allowing  them  to  mature  as  they  would 
not  otherwise  do.  It  is  then  a  simple 
matter  when  pollen  is  ripe  to  fertilise  and 
attempt  such  crosses  as  are  desired.  When 
special  crosses  are  made,  of  course  a 
gauze  covering  will  bo  desirable.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  in  a  dry 
atmosjihere,  as  seeds  ripen  slowly.  Usually 
they  may  be  gathered  in  January,  and  here 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  always  the  fairest- 
looking  seed  which  gives  the  best  flowers. 
The  best  growers  only  separate  the  coarse 
chaff  and  sow  the  fine  chaff  with  such  seed 
as  it  may  contain,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
find  a  well-matured  seed.  It  is  well  to  sow 
the  seed  in  January  in  a  greenhouse  tem- 
perature. It  germinates  quickly,  and  the  seed- 
lings should  be  pricked  out  as  soon  as  possible 
into  good  soil  and  be  kept  moving  in  a  mode- 
rate temperature,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
A    cold   frame   suits    them    in    early  April, 


where  they  may  have  abundance  of  light. 
In  ]\ray  they  are  usually  fit  to  plant  out 
in  the  open  ground,  and  in  good  soil  will 
grow  away  very  vigorously,  rather  over- 
taking plants  from  the  same  season's  cuttings. 
Chrysanthemum  growers  usually  have  no 
spare  room  in  the  flowering  season,  and  it  is 
a  great  tax  on  ordinary  space  and  patience  to 
have  to  use  valuable  room  for  flowering  seed- 
lings, a  large  proportion  of  which  is  worthless. 
But  this  is  a  difiiculty  easily  avoided.  In 
June  or  early  in  July  the  plants  should  be 
numbered,  and  a  few,  say  three,  test  shoots 
taken  from  each  and  struck  in  gentle  bottom- 
heat.  These  can  bo  grown  on  into  5-incb  or 
C-inch  pots,  and  will  each  give  a  single  bloom 
of  a  character  to  show  whether  the  variety  is 
worth  saving.  If  worth  further  trial,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  find  the  correspondingly 
numbered  plant,  usually  a  vigorous  one  with 
plenty  of  stock.  The  poor  plants  have  given 
a  minimum  of  trouble,  and  perhaps  in  an  open 
season  will  give  a  crop  of  flowers  useful  for 
some  purposes. 

Until  one  has  grown  seedling  Chrysanthe- 
mums, he  has  never  secured  the  greatest 
pleasure  which  may  be  had  from  this  wonder- 
ful family.  It  may  bo  a  very  profitable 
pleasure  in  more  ways  than  one,  new  varieties 
being  things  of  price  at  present. 

Jno.  N.  Gereard. 

EUmhetli,N.J.,  U.S.A. 


flowers  after  they  were  cut.  Grown  as  a  hedge, 
the  white  variety  makes  a  fine  show  throughout 
September.  A  fairly  rich  soil  will  grow  them  best, 
and  abundance  of  water,  should  the  weather  be 
hot  and  dry  during  August,  will  be  the  means  of 
not  only  giving  finer  flowers,  but  the  plants  will  last 
much  longer  in  good  condition.  Stopping  the  shoots 
once  to  increase  their  number  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  this  direction. — E.  M. 


New  Chrysanthemums.— To  those  cultiva- 
tors who  have  been  hoping  to  find  a  reduction  in 
the  novelties  announced  for  distribution,  I  can 
offer  no  consolation.  Several  new  seedling  raisers 
have  entered  the  ranks  and  are  promising  great 
additions  to  our  already  over-burdened  lists.  Be- 
sides these,  the  old  raisers,  upon  whom  we  have 
hitherto  depended,  seem  unlikely  to  restrict  their 
number,  and  the  year  1892  bids  fair  to  see  more 
new  Chrysanthemums  offered  for  sale  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.  It  is  far  too  early  yet  to  say 
what  the  exact  number  will  be,  but  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  I  have  received  from  the  Continent  no 
fewer  than  470  names  and  from  America  about 
100.  These  are  only  preliminary  announcements, 
and  what  the  total  number  of  new  varieties  will 
be  is  at  present  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture.— 
C.  H.  P. 

The  Desgrrange  family.— Those  who  have 
not  grown  this  section  of  the  early  flowering 
varieties  to  bloom  in  the  open  should  lose  no  time 
in  making  preparations  to  do  so  for  next  autumn. 
The  four"  kinds  composing  this  family,  viz.,  Mme. 
Desgrange,  white,  G.  Wermig,  pale  yellow,  Mrs. 
Burrell,  primrose,  and  the  latest  addition,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  golden  yellow,  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
useful  of  all  for  supplying  early  flowers,  coming  in 
as  they  do  at  a  time  when  the  regular  occupants  of 
the  herbaceous  borders  are  on  the  wane.  Instead 
of  inserting  cuttings  in  the  usual  way  I  lately 
pulled  to  pieces  the" old  stools  which  flowered  last 
year  in  pots.  They  had  been  standing  in  a  cold 
house  since  November  near  to  the  glass  and  had 
thrown  up  abundance   of    stocky  cuttings ;    thus 

1  was  enabled  to  make  a  lot  of  plants  from  one 
root.  Each  piece  having  a  root  attached  was 
planted  into  some  sandy  soil  in  cutting  boxes  about 

2  inches  apart.  This  will  save  pots  and  economise 
space  as  well.  By  keeping  them  cool  and  pinching 
the  point  out  of  each  shoot  when  they  commence 
to  grow,  in  about  ten  days'  time  we  shall  have 
abundance  of  plants  for  out-of-door  growth  this 
season  in  addition  to  the  old  roots  now  m  the 
borders.  Although  the  time  when  this  section 
flowered  last  year  was  so  wet,  it  was  surprising 
how  long  the  plants  lasted   in  bloom ;  also  the 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 
Young  plants  are  now  making  rapid  progress, 
and  if  a  successful  flowering  period  is  to  be  the 
end  of  nearly  a  year's  work,  they  should  on  no 
account  receive  a  check  in  their  early  stages. 
Therefore  promptly  give  the  later  struck,  and  in 
fact  all  which  by  the  quantity  of  young  roots  show 
that  they  require  it,  a  shift  into  larger  pots.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  they  quickly  get  pot-bound. 
Many  a  promising  lot  of  Chrysanthemums  has  been 
stunted  through  the  potting  being  delayed  even  a 
week  after  the  plants  have  reached  the  proper 
stage,  when  the  roots  want  more  room.  It  is 
notsafe  perhaps  in  any  locality  to  stand  the  plants 
entirely  out  of  doors  thus  early  in  this  month,  but 
still  they  ought  now  to  be  treated  as  slightly  pro- 
tected hardy  plants.  The  lights  may  be  taken  ofl: 
during  the  day  and  only  returned  at  night,  and  to 
ward  off  heavy  showers  of  rain  or  cold,  cutting 
wind.  Exposure  and  sun  may  cause  some  of  the 
leaves  to  flag  a  little,  but  this  will  do  no  harm,  and 
I  would  not  advise  sprinkling  the  plants  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  prevent  it.  I  have  had  the 
leaves  scorched  from  no  other  cause  but  this  in  my 
anxiety  about  the  same  looking  a  bit  distressed. 
Nor  do  I  favour  syringing  the  plants  from  this 
time ;  there  is  always  plenty  of  moisture  about 
them  through  watering  in  the  ordinary  way.  Es- 
pecially in  low-lying  districts  should  excessive 
moisture  be  avoided.  Mildew  generally  comes  soon 
enough  without  aiding  its  advent.  Green  and 
black  aphides  are  sometimes  troublesome  at  this 
season,  but  they  are  easily  killed  by  a  dusting  of 
tobacco  powder.  The  same  powder  will  also  de- 
stroy thrips,  which  in  some  collections  do  a  great 
amount  of  harm.  It  is  well  to  wash  this  off  with 
the  syringe  the  morning  after  using  it  over-night 
before  the  sun  reaches  the  plants.  As  overcrowd- 
ing is  a  prevalent  error  in  plant  cultivation,  it  may 
be  timely  to  again  mention  how  advisable  it  is  that 
young  Chrysanthemums  should  have  plenty  of 
room  to  grow,  light  and  air  playing  rmong  them 
being  so  essential  to  success.  Continue  to  pinch 
out  the  tips  of  the  shoots  of  those  plants  that  are  to 
make  bushes  and  place  a  little  stick  to  those  that 
are  to  have  one  stem. 

A  point  in  connection  with  the  latter  is  the 
number  of  flowers  that  each  plant  should  carry. 
The  orthodox  number  appears  to  be  three.  In  a 
former  note  I  named  a  few  kinds  that  pay  for  cul- 
tivating for  the  small  number  of  one,  or  at  the 
most  two,  but  I  am  equally  well  satisfied  that  in 
the  case  of  many  sorts,  especially  of  the  Japanese 
varieties,  better  results  than  obtain  would  follow  if 
each  plant  were  allowed  to  perfect  from  four  to 
six  flowers.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
many  ill-formed  buds  owe  their  origin  to  growth 
that  is  concentrated  upon  too  few  shoots.  Size 
of  blossom  is  so  much  in  our  thoughts,  that 
strength  in  the  plant  is  overdone.  The  same  as  in 
animal  life,  however,  hardly  two  Chrysanthemums 
have  a  like  constitution.  For  example,  Sunflower, 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  M.  Bernard,  Gloire  du  Kocher, 
Puritan,  Violet  Rose,  E.  Molyneux,  Avalanche, 
W.  W.  Coles,  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  Meg  Merrilies, 
Bouquet  des  Dames,  to  name  a  few,  cannot  well  be 
grown  too  strongly,  and  the  three  flowers  may  be 
quite  as  many  as  the  plant  will  bring  to  perfection. 
But  on  the  other  side  may  be  named  such  excellent 
sorts  as  Viviand  Morel,  Florence  Davis,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  A.  H.  Neve,  Stanstead  White,  William 
Trick'er,  Mme.  John  Laing,  Sarah  Owen,  Anna 
Hartzhorn,  which  must  not  be  overdone.  I  take 
this  as  a  guide  in  the  case  of  a  new  variety.  If  it 
possesses  in  its  what  may  be  called  ordinary  or  un- 
developed state  an  extra  number  of  florets,  and  in  all 
cases  comes  full  to  the  centre,  then  allow  plenty  of 
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shoots  to  grow,  but  if  the  opposite  to  this  sliow 
itself,  concentration  must  be  the  order  of  tlie  day. 
In  the  matter  of  incnirved  sorts  again,  three  blooms 
have  been  the  number  for  each  plant  to  carry,  and 
beliered  in  so  long,  that  one  almost  seems  afraid  to 
recommend  a  larger  number.  However,  I  have  for 
some  time  observed  the  ways  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum in  other  collections  as  well  as  ray  own,  and 
have  often  noticed  in  a  plant,  say  of  Empress  of 
India,  that  the  weakest  shoot  supplies  the  most 
comely  bloom.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  the 
family  of  incurved  sorts  that  have  sprung  from  the 
variety  Princess  of  Wales,  most  beautiful  flowers 
cjrtainly.  I  always  attempt  to  get  strength  and 
substance  in  the  plant  by  striking  early  and  so  on, 
but  allow  each  to  give  from  four  flowers,  otherwise 
a  bud  will  contain  too  many  florets  to  develop  a 
i:)erfect  bloom.  Some  of  the  incurved  class, 
which  must,  however,  have  strong  shoots  to  get 
anything  approaching  a  large  and  full  flower  are 
the  Princess  of  Teck  family,  Barbara,  Golden 
Eagle,  Retulgens,  Nil  Desperandura,  Mr.  Brunlees, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Novelty,  Mr.  Bunn,  and  so  on. 

The  new  class  for  thirty-six  distinct  incurved 
Chrysanthemums,  which  will  appear  in  the  schedule 
of  the  National  Society  this  year,  will  no  doubt  in- 
duce some  growers  to  cultivate  again  old  sorts  that 
have  been  discarded.  This  is  well  perhaps,  for  al- 
though small,  many  of  the  kinds  of  past  days  are 
pretty.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Aimfe 
Ferriere  (renamed  Mme.  Gayral),  white,  tipped 
purple;  Baron  Beust,  chestnut-red;  Cherub,  orange- 
bronze  ;  Isabella  Bott,  pearly  white ;  Lady  Carey, 
rose-lilac :  White  and  Pink  Venus  ;  Nonpareil,  lilac 
Beauty,  blush-pink ;  Eve  and  Mabel  Ward. 

H.  S. 


SEASONABLE  CULTURAL  NOTES. 
For  whatever  purpose  the  plants  are  cultivated 
much  attention  is  needed  just  now  to  have  all  in 
the  best  condition,  and   as   work  in    other    parts 
of     the    garden    is     abundant.    Chrysanthemums 
stand  a  chance  of  being  neglected.     One  essential 
point  to   observe  is  not  to   overburden  one's  self 
with   too   many  plants.     Plants  intended  to   give 
large  blooms  require  the  most  attention.     The  pre- 
sent method  of  allowing  them  to  produce  but  three 
blooms  each,  so  as  to  obtain  increased  size,  neces- 
sitates their  being  grown  in  large  numbers.     Al- 
though it  may  seem  to  some  persons  a  waste  of 
time  to  cultivate  plants  so  long  for  the  sake  of 
three  blooms,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  if  the 
front  rank  is  to  be  obtained,  a  limit  on  the  number 
of  flowers  each  plant  is  to  carry  must  be  exercised. 
With    but    few    exceptions,   and    these    only    in 
the    case    of    certain    Japanese    varieties    which 
naturally    come    into    flower    at    an     early    date 
in   a  natural  manner,  the   plants   are   best  when 
allowed   to   grow  with  but   one   stem   only    until 
they  make  their  first  natural  break.     So  variable 
is  the  time  at  which  this  first  break  is  made,  that  it 
is  diflicult  to  define  the  exact  period   when  it  will 
take  place,  so  much  depending  upon  the  variety 
and  the  date  when  the  cuttings  were  rooted.  From 
early  in  April  to  the  same  time  in  June  this  stage 
will  be  reached.     At  this  period  many  plants  are 
ruined  from  not  knowing  how  to  deal  with  this 
surplus  growth.     The  three  shoots    which  spring 
from  near  the   point  where  the  flower-bud  forms 
are  those  generally  selected.     A  light  stake  should 
be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  to   this  the  shoots 
should  be  loosely  tied.     By  removing  all    others 
the  energy  of  the  plant  is  concentrated  into  the 
growths  selected,  and  which  will  in  time  give  the 
necessary  blooms. 

The  plants  should  occupy  a  position  close  to  the 
glass  in  a  cold  frame  where  the  growth  will  be 
stocky.  Avoid  cold  draughts  from  the  east  if  the 
position  is  at  all  exposed  in  that  direction,  as  this 
is  a  sure  forerunner  of  mildew  and  pale-coloured 
foliage.  Supply  the  plants  with  sufficient  water 
always  in  a  tepid  state.  When  growing  in  small 
pots.  Chrysanthemums  quickly  suffer  if  the  soil  is 
allowed  to  become  dry.  Shift  the  plants  on  into 
larger  pots  directly  those  in  which  they  are  now 
growing  are  full  of  roots.  Cramping  them  in  small 
pots  checks  that  free  growth  which  is  so  desirable 


in  the  early  stage  of  their  existence.  It  is  not 
possible  to  grow  the  plants  too  strong  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  provided  they  receive  abundance  of 
space  during  the  remainder  of  their  growth,  so 
that  the  wood  is  matured  as  it  progresses  by  the 
aid  of  sunshine  and  a  free  exposure  to  air.  The 
compost  in  which  the  plants  revel  at  this  stage 
should  have  as  its  chief  component  good  fibrous 
loam,  partly  decayed.  If  this  is  heavy  in  texture, 
partly  decayed  leaves,  horse  droppings,  charcoal 
and  wood  ashes  should  be  freely  added.  Loam 
inclined  to  be  sandy  needs  less  of  these,  although 
wood  ashes  is  good  even  for  that  class  of  soil,  as  it 
contains  potash,  which  Chrysanthemums  require  to 
assist  in  the  solidifying  of  the  wood.  This  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  produce  well-formed  and  deeply- 
built  blooms  of  the  incurved  section.  Soil  defi- 
cient in  nutriment  cannot  command  success  Loam 
which  has  been  taken  from  poor  land  needs  assist- 
ance either  in  the  shape  of  horse  or  cow  manure 
in  quantity,  or  by  adding  bone-meal,  dissolved 
bones,  or  any  of  the  various  chemical  manures 
advertised,  applied  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  2  ozs.  to 
a  bushel  of  prepared  compost.  Firm  potting  dur- 
ing all  stages  of  growth  should  be  practised,  as  this 
induces  the  formation  of  fibrous  roots. 

Single  varieties,  pompons,  and  the  Anemone- 
flowered  pompons  which  are  now  largely  grown 
for  decoration  will  require  attention  in  the  matter 
of  pinching  out  the  point  of  the  single  stem  to 
induce  a  bushy  foundation,  this  being  by  far 
the  best  method  of  cultivating  this  section.  The 
advantage  of  growing  these  kinds  is  considerable 
to  those  who  are  not  overburdened  with  glass  space. 
Small  pots  will  suftice  as  compared  with  those 
necessary  for  the  Japanese  and  incurved  sections. 
Pots  7  inches  and  8  inches  in  diameter  are  large 
enough  for  any  sort  in  the  sections  named.  Two 
classes  of  plants  may  be  cultivated,  one  with  but 
few  branches  from  the  base,  the  result  of  pinching 
the  shoots  but  once.  Such  plants  produce  long 
spikes  branching  freely  in  a  natural  manner,  and 
are  much  superior  to  those  which  are  continually 
pinched  until  the  middle  of  June  or  even  later. 
These  latter  may  be  of  greater  width,  but  they 
take  up  so  much  room  and  do  not  give  such  useful 
material  for  cutting  as  those  whose  branches  are 
clothed  with  side  shoots  and  flowers  fully  2  feet 
long. 

By  pinching  the  shoots  a  second  time  when  1 
inches  long,  a  greater  number  of  branches  is  se- 
cured, and  from  these  the  latest  batch  of  flowers 
can  be  had.  I  strongly  advise  this  method  over 
that  of  continually  pinching  in  the  new  growth  as 
fast  as  it  is  made.  Thoroughly  sweet  and  good 
compost,  though  not  too  rich,  is  required  for  these 
plants  owing  to  their  being  grown  in  small  pots. 
A  position  near  the  glass  in  a  cold  frame  is  best, 
avoiding  draughts  of  cold  air.  Prompt  remedies 
should  be  taken  to  check  the  first  spread  of 
mildew,  nothing  being  better  than  dry  sulphur 
sprinkled  on  the  leaves  affected  and  maintaining 
the  air  sweet  about  the  plants.  If  the  plants  are 
crowded,  the  growth  will  be  weakly  and  the  decora- 
tive value  of  the  plants  lessened. 

E.   MOLYNEUX. 


PLEASURE  GROUND  WORK. 

The  weather  experienced  during  the  greater  part 
of  March,  rendering  all  kitchen  garden  operations 
well-nigh  impracticable,  has  thrown  additional 
strength  into  the  pleasure  ground  and  allowed  some 
special  work  to  be  carried  out  in  this  department. 
Occasionally,  as  time  permits,  old  brakes  of  Laurel 
that  have  weathered  the  storms  of  some  scores  of 
years  have,  where  they  were  fairly  in  the  open  and 
away  from  the  shade  of  forest  trees,  succumbed  to  the 
axe  and  saw,  to  be  replaced  by  Grass,  by  deciduous 
flowering  shrubs,  or  by  herbaceous  subjects,  as  the 
situation  will  admit.  The  removal  of  these  old 
brakes  takes  a  lot  of  time  ;  the  cutting  down  is  but 
a  trifle  in  comparison  to  the  labour  essential  for 
working  out  the  old  stems  and  bastard-trenching 
the  ground.  As  a  rule,  the  replanting  has  to  stand 
over  until  the  following  autumn.  There  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  this,  especially  if  herbaceous  plants  are 
to  be  employed  in  the  replanting,  for  there  is  then 


time  to  decide  on  those  things  likely  to  be  most  at 
home  in  such  quarters,  on  the  heights  of  individual 
inembers  of  the  different  families  that  are  to  form 
the  groups,  on  probabilities  as  to  the   future  ne- 
cessity for  lifting  and  dividing,  and  so  on.     In  se- 
lecting plants  for  such  borders  where  a  somewhat 
wild  and  altogether  natural  style  may  be  safely 
adopted,  and  where  the  different  families  are  not 
likely  to  be  disturbed  for  some  time,  it  may  be 
borne    in    mind    that    many    things    of   rambling 
root-action  that  monopolise  too  much  space  in  small 
borders  may  here  flnd  a  place  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  Alstroemerias,  Hemerocallis,  the  Japanese  Ane- 
mones, rosy  Yarrow  and  other  things  of  similar 
habit.     They  are  beautiful  as  border  plants  and 
valuable  for  cutting,  and  so  should  be  included  in  the 
list.     At  the  same  time  these  and  other  ramblers 
are  just  as  well  at  one  side  or  portion  of  the  border, 
reserving    other     parts    for     such    "stay-at-home 
plants "    as    Pajonies,    Pyrethrums,    Pentstemons, 
Spirajas,  and  the  like.     So  far  as  the  herbaceous 
borders  in  the  kitchen  garden  are  concerned,  I  for 
one  must  plead  guilty  to  non-systematic  arrange- 
ment.     Little   bits   of    choice    things    are    often 
coming   to   hand,  and  the  idea  always  is  to  put 
them   in  a  suitable    spot   where    they  are   under 
constant  supervision,  and  this  goes  on  until  the 
many  things  that  constitute  the  border  form  as  a 
whole  a  very  miscellaneous  collection.     But  with 
large    borders  in  remote  parts   of    the    pleasure 
ground  the  case  is  different.     Here  the  best  system 
to  adopt  is  to  make  bold  and  effective  groups  of 
the  different  families,  keeping  as  much  as  possible 
in  touch  and  harmony  with  natural  surroundings, 
so  distributing,  however,  the  various  material  to 
hand,  that  no  great  portion  of  the  border  shall  be 
absolutely  bare  of  flower  for  any  length  of  time 
throughout  summer  and  autumn.     In  all  calcula- 
tions as  to  subjects  for  such  situations,  I  generally 
reserve  two  or  three  plots  for  Daft'odils.     We  have 
them  naturalised  on  Grass  in  bold  clumps  in  many 
situations,  and  here  we  like  the  flowers  to  remain 
in  all  their  beauty  as  long  as  possible,  but  in  bor- 
ders devoted  to  herbaceous  things,  cutting  is  con- 
stantly resorted  to,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Daffodil 
flower  here  is  not  so  noticeable.  The  question  of  the 
most  suitable  varieties  for  extensive  outdoor  plant- 
ing has  been  of  ten  discussed,  and  I  need  not  enter  into 
it  at  any  length.     I  should,  however,  like  to  throw 
out  the  suggestion   that   before   planting  largely 
mainly  for  cutting,  two   or   three    considerations 
must  come  prominently  under  notice,  the  particu- 
lar time  when  the  flowers  are  wanted,  special  taste 
of  those  interested,  and   particular   purposes  for 
which  they  may  be  required.     Touching  this  last 
point,    Telamonius     plenus    gives    the    gr.-indest, 
heaviest   mass   of   colour ;    the  double  Gardenia- 
flowered  white  poeticus  is  admirable  for  button- 
hole  and   bouquet   work,  the  long-stemmed,  big- 
flowered  trumpets  for  large  vases,  and  the  delicate 
varieties  of  the  many  families  that  constitute  the 
incomparabilis  group  for  small  vases,  bowls,  and 
table  glasses.     A  few  sorts  that  do  well  with  us 
on  Grass  or  in  beds,  besides  the  two  doubles  above 
named,  are  obvallaris,  the  Scotch  Garland,  princeps, 
spurius,  and  Golden  Plover  in  the  trumpets,  and 
Autocrat,  Figaro,  John  Bull,  Cynosure,  Stella,  and 
Barri  conspicuus  in  the  star  section.     The  majority 
of  our  borders,  formed  where  the  old  Laurel  breaks 
previously  existed,  are  on  the  slope,  and  we  have 
to  exercise  a  little  care  in  our  planting  arrange- 
ments to  properly  balance  the  relative  heights  of 
different  things,  especially  if  many  varieties  of  one 
family  are  included.     As  in  the  case  of  Daffodils,  I 
have  a  strong    partiality  for   Starworts,  and  the 
planting  of  these  in  order  on   our  last  slope  has 
been  thus  arranged  :  First  groups,  the  dwarfest  of 
the  family,  as  represented  by  alpinus  and  its  varie- 
ties, by  dumosus  and  glaucus  ;  next,  the  somewhat 
taller  varieties,  as  acris,  diffusus,  horizontalis,  eri- 
coides,linosyris,  ptarmicoides,  and  viminens  nanus ; 
a  third  series  of  groups  by  the  dwarfer  members  of 
the  Novi-Belgii  family,  as  Astreus,  Lady  Trevelyan, 
Juno,  puniceus,   sagittifolius,  and  Shorti ;    whilst 
yet   a  fourth  series  are  composed  of   the  tallest 
Novi-Belgii  and  Novai-Ariglia;  forms  and  l,Tvis.     A 
selection  of  this  description  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  front,  centre  and  back  of  a  large  border  on 
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the  level  as  it  is  to  a  slope,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
given  a  list  of  names  which  can  be  relied  on 
not  only  to  represent  the  various  heights  of  the 
family,  but  to  furnish  a  successional  display.  The 
varieties  may  not  in  all  cases  be  the  best  of  their 
cl.iss,  but  they  indicate  the  required  heights,  and 
would  provide  as  a  whole  a  lengthened  flowering 
season.  E.  Bukkell. 

Claremont. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden, 


FLAVOUR  IN  FORCED  STRAWBERRIES. 

There  are  many  who  object  to  forced  Straw- 
berries owing  to  their  being  flavourless  anJ 
deficient,  to  a  great  extent,  of  that  fine  aroma 
and  full  jlavour  outside  fruit  obtains.  I  fear 
this  want  of  flavour,  in  early  fruits  especially, 
has  often  deterred  employers  from  forcing 
largely.  The  Strawberry  when  forced  slowly 
and  provided  for  dessert  in  May  and  early  in 
June  forms  a  welcome  addition  to  the  some- 
what limited  dessert  obtainable  at  that  date.  If 
carefully  ripened  it  is  very  little  inferior  to  fruit 
from  the  opeir.  Many  years  ago  the  question 
of  flavour  did  not  receive  the  same  attention  as 
it  does  now,  as  I  cannot  remember  a  single  in- 
stance where  the  plants  were  removed  to  a 
cooler  house.  In  many  instances  the  fruit  was 
ripened  in  Pine  houses,  and  no  thought  was 
given  to  removal,  lowering  of  the  temperature, 
or  more  air. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  we  have  made 
great  strides  in  new  varieties  that  are  of  quicker 
growth  and  less  liable  to  insect  pests,  but  I 
have  not  found  it  so.  If  tied  to  three  varieties, 
my  selection  would  include  two  of  the  oldest 
and,  I  feel  sure,  the  most  reliable.  In  Straw- 
berries, as  in  other  fruits,  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference in  quality,  and  as  quality  and  flavour 
should  be  the  first  considerations  for  the  private 
grower,  he  will  not  have  so  wide  a  selection  as 
the  market  grower,  with  whom  size  and  colour 
are  everything.  In  very  early  forced  fruits  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  both  these  qualities, 
viz.,  size  and  good  flavour,  so  that  to  some 
extent  gives  the  early  fruit  a  bad  name,  as  large 
fruits  are  sadly  deficient  in  flavour,  and  small 
ones  are  objected  to  on  account  of  size.  Early 
in  March  I  saw  some  fine  ripe  fruits  that  had 
been  produced  at  some  cost.  They  were  flavour- 
less, whilst  fruits  of  the  smaller  Vicomtesse 
Hericartde  Thury  were  of  excellent  flavour,  and 
the  weight  in  the  aggregate  equal. 

If  flavour  is  desired  in  early  fruit,  size  must 
not  be  the  first  consideration.  Of  late  years 
the  large  growers  (to  some  extent)  have  wisely 
given  up  very  early  forcing  and  do  not  get  the 
Strawberries  ripe  till  late  in  April  or  May.  By 
so  doing,  the  larger  fruiting  kinds  which  are 
best  for  market,  and  when  sent  in  good  condition 
in  the  season  find  a  ready  sale,  can  be  grown. 
The  large  grower  uses  what  are  termed  Straw- 
berry houses,  which  are  generally  filled  at  once, 
so  that  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  or  nearly  so,  a 
lower  temperature  is  maintained.  This  im- 
proves the  flavour  of  the  fruit  and  causes  it  to 
be  firmer  for  travelling.  In  many  gardens  it  is 
not  always  practicable  to  give  a  whole  house  to 
Strawberries,  but  late  in  the  season  cold  frames 
may  be  utilised  and  the  flavour  of  the  fruit 
much  improved.  I  am  aware  of  the  labour  this 
involves,  but  I  question  if  it  is  much  greater 
in  the  end,  as  the  plants  when  removed  to  a 
cooler  house  or  frame  absorb  less  moisture,  the 
fruit  keeps  longer,  and  the  hotter  house  may  be 
put  to  other  uses,  while  there  is  less  discomfort 
i  1  attending  to  the  plants. 


The  question  of  moisture  is  a  wide  one,  and 
often  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  want  of  flavour. 
I  do  not  like  the  saucer  .system,  as  it  causes  the 
fruit  to  be  insipid.  Saucers  are  no  doubt  good  as 
far  as  laboin-  saving  is  concerned,  but  if  there  is 
a  spell  of  dull  weather  the  flavour  of  the  fruit 
is  much  impaired.  I  prefer  to  use  turfs 
placed  on  the  shelves  or  standing  space  grass 
side  downwards,  as  these  check  the  loss  of 
moisture  and  prevent  flagging  in  hot  weather. 
There  are  also  various  means  to  prevent  dryness 
at  the  root.  I  have  used  a  thin  board  to  shade 
the  front  of  the  pots  and  covered  the  shelves  in 
some  instances  with  cocoa  fibre  or  decayed 
leaves  where  it  can  be  done  without  being  un- 
tidy in  the  house.  In  frames  the  pots  may  be 
partially  plunged  in  the  cool  material  and  nuich 
labour  saved.  Whatever  material  is  used,  the 
drainage  should  be  perfect  to  allow  the  water 
to  get  away  freely.  If  only  a  few  plants  are 
grown,  I  have  used  a  second  pot  a  size  larger, 
placing  the  fruiting  pot  in  the  empty  one,  this 
keeping  the  roots  cool  and  preventing  evajiora- 
tion.  When  late  fruits  are  grown  in  frames, 
much  can  be  done  to  get  flavour  by  giving  plenty 
of  air  and  attention  to  moisture.  Liquid  ma- 
nure should  be  omitted  at  the  right  moment,  as 
this  greatly  deteriorates  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  lower  the  temperature 
when  ripening  commences  it  will  well  repay  the 
cultivator  to  remove  to  a  cooler  house,  doing  the 
work  carefully  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  stalks  or 
fruit.  G.  W. 


Gooseberries  and  caterpillars.— When  send- 
ing a  note  on  the  above  (p.  245),  it  was  to  recom- 
mend those  who  sufEer  to  adopt  a  few  simple  re- 
medies at  this  season  instead  of  waiting  till  the 
foliage  was  attacked.  I  mentioned  that  a  little 
labour  now  saved  much  time  in  the  summer  months, 
so  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  "  S.  D.'s  "  re- 
marks (p.  270),  where  he  states  it  is  better  to  pre- 
vent than  to  cure,  as  my  note  distinctly  went  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  though  I  did  not  men- 
tion the  lime  as  an  infallible  remedy,  I  did  name 
lime  and  soot  in  case  of  summer  attacks.  Though 
1  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  the  lime  being 
applied  as  "  S.  D."  advises  in  the  winter,  some  soils 
do  not  require  it.  The  remedy  I  gave  of  removinii' 
the  surface  soil  and  top-dressing  is  practical  and 
advantageous  in  most  cases.  If  "  S.  D."  saw  the 
quantities  of  manure  used  for  these  bushes  in 
market  gardens  he  would  not  object  to  surface 
dressing. — S.  H.  B. 

BuUaces.— In  Kent  and  Hertfordshire  great 
numbers  of  the  trees  are  raised,  and  in  the  first- 
named  county  they  are  grown  in  quantities  for  the 
markets.  The  BiiUace,  or  Prunus  insititia,  is 
closely  allied  to  P.  domestica  and  P.  spinosa,  and 
therefore  may  often  be  found  growing  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  more  especially  in  the  Plum 
districts.  Some  of  our  leading  fruit  growers  grow 
them  largely,  and  when  marketed  good  prices  are 
obtained,  many  persons  preferring  them  to  Dam- 
sons. In  country  districts  Bullaces  are  grown 
largely  and  are  often  gathered  for  sale,  as  they 
command  a  good  price.  They  frequently  bear  when 
Damsons  fail  to  crop.  They  are  excellent  for  tarts 
and  making  into  preserve.  In  Hertfordshire  the 
large  greenish  yellow  round  kind  is  more  grown 
than  the  black.  The  green  kind  is  often  known 
under  various  names,  but  in  nurseries  it  is  culti- 
vated, I  believe,  under  the  name  of  Shepherd's 
Bullace.  In  Kent  the  black  is  commoner  and  goes 
under  the  name  of  Black  Bullace.  I  have  never 
seen  any  trees  fiuit  more  regularly  than  the  old 
type  of  Bullace  in  a  somewhat  neglected  or  wild 
state.  The  black  kind  is  very  late  with  a  rough 
taste,  but  valuable  for  late  preserving  and  cooking. 
In  some  fruit  districts  Bullaces  have  been  largely 
planted  of  late  years,  as  they  travel  well.  The 
country  people  say  Black  Bullaces  are  best  after 
a  frost,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  suffer,  and,  being 
1  much  later  than  other  kinds,  do  not  come  in  with 


the  glut  of  stone  fruits.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  am 
of  opinion  that  the  Bullace  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  budding  on  suitable  stocks.  There  ia 
one  kind  of  Bullace  I  have  omitted  to  mention  and 
that  is  the  white  variety,  an  excellent  table  fruit, 
sometimes  grown  as  the  White  Damson.  This  is 
cultivated  in  Kent  and  is  of  good  flavour. — 
G.  W.  S. 


ON  GRAFTING. 
The  following  notes  on  this  subject  by  the  cele- 
brated Thos.  Andrew  Knight,  President  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London  in  1816, 
may  prove  of  interest  to  those  who  are  under 
the  impression  that  objections  to  indiscriminate 
grafting  are  of  recent  origin.  No  man  of  his 
time,  or  of  any  other  time,  carried  out  so  many 
practical  experiments  on  fruit  trees  as  did 
Knight,  so  that  his  impressions  deserve  atten- 
tion, albeit  that  they  were  written  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago. 

An  American  professor  named  Bailey  has 
recently  asserted  in  Garden  and  Fonst  that 
grafting  is  as  natural  a  process  as  raising  plants 
from  cuttings  or  layers  or  seed,  so  that  Knight's 
views  may  interest  him  and  others  sceptical  as 
to  Nature  knowing  how  best  to  do  her  own 
work.  The  main  point  is  that  if  our  modern 
views  as  to  vegetable  physiology  are  correct, 
then  grafting  "is  always  a  makeshift  and  very 
often  a  fraud,"  a  statement  as  yet  quite  nncon- 
troverted  ; — 

The  practice  of  propagating  fruits  of  different 
species  by  grafting  upon  stocks  of  other  species 
has  been  so  extensive  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  that  the  good  and  ill  efllects  of  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  gardeners.  Accurate  information  upon 
this  subject  can,  however,  only  be  acquired  by  ex- 
periments accurately  made,  and  closely  attended 
to  during  many  successive  years,  upon  the  com- 
parative good  and  ill  effects  of  stocks  of  different 
species  when  growing  in  soils  of  the  same  and  of 
different  qualities,  and  no  such  experiments  have, 
I  believe,  ever  been  made  in  this  country,  nor,  to  a 
proper  extent,  in  any  other.  Duhamel  has  pointed 
out,  with  his  usual  ability,  the  erroneous  opinions 
entertained  by  his  countrymen  upon  this  subject, 
and  has  given  some  valuable  information,  which  I 
have  cited  in  a  former  communication,  but  he  ad- 
mits that,  relatively  to  some  very  important  points, 
he  only  details  the  opinions  of  others,  and  he  la- 
ments that  he  has  not  himself  made  the  experi- 
ments necessary  to  decide  the  questions  which  he 
wishes  to  investigate.  I  also  feel  that  I  am  not  by 
any  means  master  of  the  subject  upon  which  I 
have  taken  up  my  pen  to  write,  but  I  believe  that 
I  have  made  and  seen  the  result  of  more  experi- 
ments during  the  last  thirty-five  years  than  any 
other  person,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  my  ex- 
perience enables  me  to  draw  a  few  conclusions 
which  may  prove  useful  to  the  members  of  this 
society  and  to  the  pubUc. 

Whenever  the  stock,  and  graft,  or  bud  are  not 
perfectly  well  suited  to  each  other,  an  enlargement 
is  well  known  always  to  take  place  at  the  point  of 
their  junction,  and"generally  to  some  extent  both 
above  and  below  it.  This  is  particularly  observ- 
able in  Peach  trees  which  have  been  grafted  at 
any  considerable  height  from  the  ground  upon 
Pliim  stocks,  and  it  appears^ to  arise  from  obstruc- 
tion which  the  descending  sap  of  the  Peach  tree 
meets  with  in  the  bark  of  the  Plum  stock,  for  the 
effects  produced  both  upon  the  growth  and  produce 
of  the  tree  are  similar  to  those  which  occur  when 
the  descent  of  the  sap  is  impeded  by  a  ligature  or 
by  the  destruction  of  a  circle  of  bark  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  Mr.  Williams  in  the  "  Horticul- 
tural Transactions"  of  1808.  The  disposition  in 
young  trees  to  produce  and  nourish  blossom  buds 
and  fruit  is  increased  by  this  apparent  obstruction 
of  the  descending  sap,  and  the  fruit  of  such  young 
trees  ripens,  I  think,  somewhat  earlier  than  upon 
other  young  trees  of  the  same  age  which  grow  upon 
stocks  of  their  own  species,  but  the  growth  and 
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vigour  of  the  tree  aDti  its  power  to  nourisli  a  suc- 
cession of  heavy  crops  are  diminished,  apparently, 
by  the  stagnation  in  ihe  branches  and  stock  of  "a 
portion  of  that  sap,  which  in  a  tree  growing  upon 
its  own  stem,  or  upon  a  stock  of  its  own  species, 
would  descend  to  nourish  and  promote  the  exten- 
sion of  the  roots.  The  practice,  therefore,  of 
fr  if  ting  the  Pear  tree  on  the  Quince  stock  and  the 
Peach  and  Apricot  on  the  Plum  where  extensive 
growtli  and  durability  are  wanted  is  wrong,  but  it 
is  e  igible  wherever  it  is  v;ished  to  diminish  the 
vigour  and  growth  of  the  tree,  and  where  its  dur- 
ability is  not  thought  important.  The  last  remark 
applies  chiefly  to  the  Moarpark  or  Nancy  Apricot. 

When  great  difficulty  is  found  in  making  a  tree, 
whether  fructiferous  or  ornamental,  of  any  species 
or  variety  produce  blossoms,  or  in  making  its 
blossoms  set  when  produced,  success  will  probably 
b3  obtained  in  almost  all  cases  by  budding  or 
grafting  upon  a  stock  which  is  nearly  enough 
allied  to  the  graft  to  preserve  it  alive  "for  a  few- 
years,  but  not  permanently.  The  Pear  tree  affords 
a  stock  of  this  kind  to  the  Apple,  and  I  have  ob- 
tained a  heavy  crop  of  Apples  from  a  graft  which 
has  been  inserted  in  a  tall  Pear  stock  only  twenty 
months  previously  in  a  season  when  every  blossom 
of  the  same  variety  of  fruit  in  the  orchard  was 
distroyed  by  frost.  The  fruit  thus  obtained  was 
externally  perfect  and  possessed  all  its  ordinary 
qualities,  but  the  cores  were  black  and  without  a 
single  seed,  and  every  blossom  had  certainly  fallen 
abortively  if  it  had  been  growing  upon  its  native 
stock.  The  experienced  gardener  will  readi  y 
anticipate  the  fate  of  the  graft— it  perished  in  the 
following  %vinter.  The  stock  in  such  cases  as  the 
preceding  promotes,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  the 
early  bearing  and  early  death  of  the  graft. 

The  authority  of  Duhamel  gives  us  reason  to 
believe  that  the  defects  of  particular  soils  may  be 
remedied  by  a  proper  selection  of  stocks,  and  that 
cases  may  occur  in  which  it  will  be  eligible  to  bud 
t'le  Peach  and  Nectarine  upon  the  Apricot  or  Plum. 
^Vly  own  experience  induces  me  to  think  very 
highly  of  the  excellence  of  the  Apricot  stock  for 
the  Peach  or  Nectarine,  but  wherever  that  or  the 
Plum  stock  is  employed,  I  am  confident  the  bud 
cannot  be  inserted  too  near  the  ground  when 
vgorous  and  durable  trees  are  wanted.  The 
OMnion  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  in  a  former  part  of  our 
Transactions,  is  upon  this  point  opposed  to  mine, 
but  I  speak  upon  the  evidence  of  long  experience 
and  of  experiments  accurately  and  purposely  made 
with  my  own  hands. 

The  form  and  habit  which  a  Peach  tree  of  any 
given  variety  is  disposed  to  assume  I  find  to  be 
very  much  influenced  by  the  kind  of  stock  upon 
which  it  has  been  budded.  If  upon  a  Plum  or 
Apricot  stock,  its  stem  will  increase  in  size  con- 
siderably as  its  base  approaches  the  stock,  and  it 
will  be  much  disposed  to  emit  many  lateral  shoots, 
as  always  occurs  in  trees  whose  stems  taper  con- 
siderably upwards,  and  consequently  such  a  tree 
will  be  more  disposed  to  spread  itself  horizontally 
than  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  even  when  a 
single  stem  is  suffered  to  stand  perpendicularly 
upwards.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  Peach  is 
budded  upon  the  stock  of  a  cultivated  variety  of 
its  own  species,  the  stock  and  the  budded  s'tem 
remain  very  nearly  of  the  same  size  at,  as  well  as 
above  and  below,  the  point  of  their  junction.  No 
obstacle  is  presented  to  the  ascent  or  descent  of 
the  sap,  which  appears  to  ascend  more  abundantly 
to  the  summit  of  the  tree.  It  also  appears  to  flow 
more  freely  into  the  slender  branches  which  have 
been  the  bearing  wood  of  preceding  years,  and 
these  consequently  extend  themselves  very  widely, 
comparatively  with  the  bulk  of  the  stock  and  large 
branches. 

When  a  stock  of  the  same  species  with  Ihe 
graft  or  bud,  but  of  a  variety  far  less  changed  by 
cultivation,  is  employed,  its  effects  are  very  "nearly 
aUied  to  those  produced  by  a  stock  of  another 
species  or  genus  ;  the  graft  generally  overgrows  its 
stock,  but  the  form  and  durability  of  the  tree  are 
generally  less  affected  than  by  a  stock  of  a  diffe- 
rent species  or  genus. 

Many  gardeners  entertain  an  opinion  that  the 
stock  communicates  a  porfon  of  its  own  prwer  to 


bear  cold  without  injury  to  the  species  or  variety 
of  fruit  which  is  grafted  upon  it,  but  I  have  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  this  opinion  is  wlioUy  erro- 
neous ;  and  this  kind  of  hardiness  in  the  root  alone 
can  never  be  a  quality  of  any  value  in  a  stock,  for 
the  branches  of  every  species  of  tree  are  much 
more  easily  destroyed  by  frost  than  its  roots.  Many 
also  believe  that  a  Peach  tree  when  grafted  upon 
its  native  stock  very  soon  perishes,  but  my  experi- 
ence does  not  further  support  this  conclusion  than 
that  it  proves  seedling  Peach  trees,  when  growing 
in  a  very  rich  soil,  to  be  greatly  injured  and  often 
killed  by  the  excessive  use  of  the  pruning-knife 
upon  their  branches  when  those  are  confined  to  too 
narrow  limits.  The  stock  in  this  instance  can,  I 
conceive,  only  act  injuriously  by  supplying  more 
nutriment  than  can  be  expended,  for  the  root 
which  Nature  gives  to  each  seedling  plant  must  be 
well,  if  not  best,  calculated  to  support,  it  :  and  the 
chief  general  conclusions  which  my  experience  has 
enabled  me  safely  to  draw  are,  that  a  stock  of  a 
species  or  genus  different  from  that  of  the  fruit  to 
be  grafted  upon  it  can  rarely  be  used  with  adv.an- 
tage  unless  where  the  object  of  the  planter  is  to 
restrain  and  debilitate ;  and  that  where  stocks  of 
the  same  species  with  the  bud  or  graft  are  used,  it 
will  generally  be  found  advantageous  to  select 
such  as  approximate  in  their  habits  and  state  of 
change,  or  improvement  from  cultivation,  those  of 
the  \ariety  of  fruit  which  they  are  intended  to 
support. 


PEACH  TREES  DROPPING  THEIR  BUD.S. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Crump  on 
page  228  anent  the  unfortunate  trick  the  Alex- 
ander Peach  has  of  dropping  its  buds  wholesale 
will  have  induced  others  besides  myself  to  com- 
ment further  on  the  subject.  That  he  is  by  no 
means  singular  in  his  experience  I  very  well  know. 
Failures,  partial  or  otherwise,  are  common  enough 
evei-ywhere,  and  in  very  many  cases  it  is  no  dis- 
grace to  those  in  charge  of  the  trees  that  such  is 
the  case.  By  ventilating  the  subject  a  remedy  may 
be  forthcoming,  and  thus  good  arise  out  of'what 
may  seem  an  unavoidable  evil.  My  experience 
with  Early  Alexander  Peach  exactly  tallies  with 
that  of  Mr.  Crump,  and  up  to  the  present  time  no 
remedy  for  the  bud-dropping  has  been  found. 
Waterloo,  another  extra  early  variety  of  American 
origin,  beha%-es  equally  as  bad  as  Alexander,  and 
Hale's  Early  is  by  no  means  faultless  in  the  matter 
of  bud-dropping.  All  are  of  free,  yet  as  a  rule  not 
too  rank  growth,  forming  long  clean  shoots  with 
highly-coloured  bark  and  but  few  secondary 
growths,  and  when  the  leaves  fall  the  prospect  of 
abundance  of  bloom  seems  satisfactory  enough. 
Towards  flowering  time,  however,  the  buds  drop 
wholesale.and  the  cultivator  begins  to  despair  of  hav- 
ing any  fruit  at  all.  As  it  happens,  a  good  sprinkling 
usually  holds  on,  and  I  have  ne%-er  known  the  flowers 
that  do  open  fail  to  set  well,  so  that  a  fairly  heavy 
crop  is  obtained  in  spite  of  the  anxiety  and  doubt 
regarding  it  early  in  the  season.  With  me  Hale's 
Early  is  scarcely  so  great  an  offender  as  the  two 
others  named,  but  I  have  seen  trees  in  excellent 
health,  and  by  no  means  too  rankly  grown,  without 
a  fruit  on  them,  and  another  season  bearing  a 
hea\-y  crop,  that  sold  in  July  at  the  rate  of  "los. 
per  dozen,  so  very  large  and  handsome  were  the 
Peaches.  All  three  would  appear  to  be  of  much  the 
same  parentage,  but  what  this  is  I  am  unable  to 
state.  If  one  of  our  American  friends  would  en- 
lighten us  with  respect  to  the  parentage  the  mystery 
would,  perhaps,  be  solved,  but  I  am  afraid  a  remedy 
will  not  be  forthcoming  from  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  bud-dropping  is  in  my  opinion  an 
inherent  or  constitutional  weakness,  and  what, 
therefore,  prevents  premature  bud-dropping  in 
other  varieties  is  no  remedy  at  all  in  the  case  of 
those  under  notice.  Not  only  do  the  trees  in  early, 
successional  and  late  houses  cast  their  buds  whole- 
sale, but  even  those  in  the  open  air  behave  almost 
as  badly.  Partially  exhausted  or  comparatively 
old  trees  naturally  flower  the  most  freely,  but 
neither  completely  nor  partially  lifting  younger 
trees  will  prevent  the  bud-dropping.  At  any  rate, 
such   is   my  experience,    and   Mr.   Crump  tells  a 


very  similar  tale.  Without  greatly  eulogising  the 
quality  or  lusciousness  of  the  fruit  there  is  yet  no 
disguising  the  fact  of  the  great  superiority  of  Alex- 
ander, Waterloo  and  Hale's  Early  over  any  extra 
early  varieties  raised  in  this  country,  and  for  this 
reason  they  will  be  the  most  extensively  cultivated, 
the  defect  of  bud-dropping  notwithstanding. — W. 

IGGULDEN. 

In  the  three  last  issues  of  The  Garden  com- 
plaint shave  been  made  of  the  dropping  of  Peach  buds. 
This  bud-dropping  seems  greatly  on  the  increase, 
and  various  opinions  have  been  given  by  different 
writers,  some  attributing  it  to  dryness  at  the  roots, 
others  to  insects  and  high  night  temperatures. 
None  of  these  I  believe  to  be  the  true  cause. 
I  have  had  experience  of  bud-dropping,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  lose  the  crop.  Several  years 
ago  I  took  charge  of  a  Peach  house  the  trees  in 
which  invariably  cast  their  fruit  buds  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  crop  failed.  In  the  spring  when  I 
took  charge  the  trees  were  minus  the  fruit  buds  ; 
consequently  a  very  strong  growth  was  the  result 
during  the  summer.  In  the  autumn  I  determined 
to  lift  the  trees  to  see  the  condition  of  their  roots 
and  to  examine  the  borders.  These  I  found  all 
right,  and  having  replanted  the  trees,  hoped  the 
bud-dropping  would  cease  ;  but  at  the  turn  of  the 
year  the  buds  commenced  falling  whenever  the 
trees  were  gently  tapped,  but  not  so  bad  as  in 
former  seasons.  This  bud-dropping  went  on  for 
several  years.  I  tried  several  remedies,  such  as 
potash,  common  salt  and  phosphates,  but  to  no 
purpose  as  far  as  the  buds  were  concerned.  During 
these  years  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  roots  were 
all  right,  the  trees  healthy  and  free  from  insects, 
and  temperatures  for  night  and  day  correct.  What, 
then,  could  be  the  cause  .' 

In  a  garden  I  was  in  the  lights  were  taken  off  the 
Peach  house  when  the  fruits  were  gathered,  and  the 
trees  were  subjected  to  natural  conditions.  In  this 
state  the  trees  remained  until  the  time  came  for 
closing  the  house.  The  roof  of  my  Peach  house 
was  a  fixture,  so  I  took  off  the  side  lights  and 
removed  one  side  of  tlie  glass,  which  I  thought  suffi- 
cient for  my  experiment.  The  house  was  a  span  with 
trees  on  either  side.  In  this  condition  the  trees 
remained  until  ready  for  starting,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  find  very  few  buds  fell,  and  the  following  year 
bud-dropping  practically  ceased.  Herein  I  believe 
is  the  real  remedy,  namely,  exposing  the  trees  to 
natunal  conditions  so  as  to  secure  a  complete  rest 
after  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Many  persons  will  object  to 
have  the  glass  taken  out  of  the  roof,  especially  when 
put  in  with  putty.  In  my  case  labour  was  cheap, 
and  with  a  handy  man  in  the  garden,  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  glass  are  soon  taken  out  and  put 
in  when  hard-setting  putty  is  not  used.  Many 
Peach  houses  must  be  used  for  wintering  plants. 
When  such  is  the  case,  I  would  recommend  the  tem- 
perature to  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  with  rather 
a  moist  atmosphere.  My  opinion  is  that  all  Peach 
houses  should  be  built  with  movable  lights.  I  also 
consider  it  a  mistake  to  plant  those  very  early 
Peaches  along  with  midseason  sorts.  It  is  far 
better  to  have  smaller  houses  and  keep  early  and 
midseason  sorts  apart.  For  my  part  I  do  not  con- 
sider early  Peaches  worth  growing  for  home  con- 
sumption. Starting  such  kinds  as  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Noblesse,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Royal  George  a  fort- 
night or  so  earlier  would  be  far  preferable,  and  the 
fruit  would  give  more  satisfaction. — J.  E.  No.STELL, 
Priory  Gardens,  Yorh. 


Apple  Betty  Geeson. — This  is  a  valuable  Apple 
for  kitchon  use,  keeping  well  till  April  and  sometimes 
longer.  The  fact  of  its  sueceediug  so  well  iu  a  strong 
cold  soil  renders  it  all  the  more  worthy  of  a  place.  The 
growth  is  of  medium  stren.gtb,  heais  freely,  thus  ren- 
dering it  suitable  fur  small  gardens. — E.  M. 

.Ants  and  Peach  trees. — From  "A.  D.'a 
remarks  in  The  Garden,  Ma'di  19  (p.  252),  one  would 
imagine  that  ants  do  no  harm,  ana  are  in  no  way  in- 
jurious to  the  coming  crop  of  Peaches.  But  if  the 
trees  are  attacked  when  in  bloom,  I  find  if  the  ants 
are  not  checked,  they  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to 
the  flowers.  The  best  remedy  I  found  for  keeping  them 
from  preying  on  the  blooms  was  the  use  of  tobacco 
powder,  dusting  it  round  the  stems  of  the  trees,  and 
following  this  up  every  morning. — E.  R. 
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Flower  Garden. 


A  USEFUL  WHITE  PRLMROSE. 

The  grower  of  a  large  batch  of  seedling 
Primroses  of  a  good  strain  may  always  ex- 
pect some  pleasant  surprises.  Among  seed- 
lings of  white  and  yellow  bunch  Primroses 
a  few  years  ago  appeared  one  of  the  plant 
of  which  a  small  group  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut.  Though  from  Polyanthus 
seed,  it  is  a  true  single-stalked  Primrose,  of  a 
clear  white  colour  with  yellow  eye.  It  was 
at  once  conspicuous  from  its  very  early  and 
dense  bloom,  a  character  that  its  divisions  al- 
ways maintain,  and  it  has  proved  one  of  the 
best  for  massing  for  spring  effects.  It  is 
known  as  Munstead  Early  White. 


tentive    for   the   Wallllower,  which    always  seems 
most  at  home  on  ffiavel. — A.  D. 


Wallflowers. — Late-planted  breadths  of  these 
for  cutting  over  directly  have  stood  through  the 
winter  fairly  well,  the  chief  sufferers  again  having 


WATER  GARDE  NTS. 
The  picture  of  my  litlle  water  garden,  an  en- 
graving  of  which  appeared  in  The  Garden 
of  Dec.  12,  1891,  was  sent  as  a  suggestion 
for  small  growers,  or  those  whoso  available 
space  may  be  limited.  It  may  be  helpfid  to 
someone  who  is  inclined  to  make  an  experi- 
ment with  these  fascinating  plants  to  liavc  a 
few  details  on  less  broad  lines  than  those 
given  in  "  K.'s  "  interesting  and  exhaustive 
article.  As  a  rule,  aquatic  plants  are  of  the 
simplest  possible  culture ;  planted  in  rich 
earth  in  a  southern  or  south-western  exposure, 
they  practically  require  the  slightest  care, 
aside  from  the  removal  of  decaying  leaves. 
They  certainly  require  a  certain  amount  of 
warmth,  hardy  Nymphc-eas  starting  off  at 
about  50°  and  tropical  ones  at  65°  Eahr. 
With    such    a    requisite   it    is  of    the    first 


Primrose  Munstead  White. 


been  the  very  early  planted  breadths,  the  growth  of 
which  was  very  robust.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  the  natural  character  of  the 
Wallflower  is  distinctly  opposed  to  high  culture. 
That  it  is  needful  to  sow  seed  in  good  time 
and  get  the  plants  out  in  June  to  secure 
an  early  bloom  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Still, 
for  several  years  the  weather  has  so  crippled  the 
plants  just  as  they  were  about  to  show  bloom, 
that  early  planting  has  been  much  discounted. 
Neither  for  Violets  nor  Wallflowers  have  we  now 
ever  such  favourable  seasons  as  used  to  be  found 
twenty  years  ago,  when  few  things  in  market  cul- 
ture were  more  productive  of  profit.  The  compara- 
tive decadence  of  ihe  bloom-production  of  these 
plants  early  in  the  year  may  be  due  both  to  very 
high  culture  and  inclement  winters  and  springs. 
The  dwarf  compact  plants  of  Wallflowers  yet  found 
in  such  abiuidance  in  the  fields  on  hard  and  half 
poor  soil,  whilst  blooming  freely  enough  later,  never 
produce  flowers  of  such  rich  colour  as  do  the  earlier 
plants,  because  the  late  bloom  is  soon  spoiled  by  the 
warm  sunshine.  But  even  with  these  late  plants 
seed  is  now  far  from  being  so  plentiful  as  used  to 
be  the  case ;  indeed,  in  many  gardens  no  seed  what- 
ever was  saved  last  year,  the  plants,  after  develop- 
ing seed-pods,  being  attacked  by  a  fungus  which 
soon  killed  them.  That  is  probably  the  product 
of_  high  culture,  as  Wallflowers  growing  in  poor 
soil  seldom  suffer  in  the  same  way.  Naturally, 
much  of  the  market  garden  soil  is  too  stiff  or  re- 


importance  that  they  be  planted  under 
conditions  where  they  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  all  available  warmth.  It  is  under- 
stood that  they  should  have  the  sunniest  spot 
in  the  garden,  but  it  does  not  seem  so  well 
known  that  they  may  be  grown  more  satis- 
factorily in  shallow  water  than  in  the  deep 
tanks  usually  recommended.  A  slight  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  as  water  is  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat,  it  will  take  much  solar 
warmth  to  make  an  impression  on  a  body  of 
water  3  feet  deep.  Reduce  the  depth  one- 
half,  plant  the  crowns  near  the  surface,  and 
every  ray  of  sunlight  has  an  effect.  With  a 
small  water  garden,  temporary  planting  in 
shallow  water  will  be  found  the  most  satis- 
factory. My  tank  is  20  inches  deep  and 
holds  19  inches  of  water,  at  which  height  the 
overflow  pipe  is  set.  The  plants  are  in  boxes 
and  pots  set  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The 
Nymphteas  are  planted  in  deal  boxes  of  suit- 
able size.  A  strong  plant  of  N.  chromatella 
grew  satisfactorily  last  summer  in  a  box 
18  inches  long,  12  inches  wide,  and  9  inches 
deep.     Such  a  bo.'i  is  filled  with  a  mixture 


of  one  half  heavy  loam  and  one  half  good 
horse  manure  partly  rotted.  The  earth  is 
rounded  up  and  made  firm  and  the  rhizome 
planted  with  crown  showing.  The  earth 
should  be  covered  with  an  inch  of  clean  sand 
to  keep  particles  of  manure  from  rising.  It 
will  be  seen  that  when  the  box  is  sunk  in  the 
tank,  the  crown  will  lie  within  7  inches  or  8 
inches  of  the  surface  and  catch  every  glint  of 
sun.  With  plants  in  boxes  it  is  not  necessary 
to  draw  off  the  water  when  a  new  plant  is  ob- 
tained, and  they  may  bo  shifted  around,  taken 
out  for  propagation,  &c.  I  have  taken  large 
plants  from  my  tank  to  a  flower  show,  and  it 
would  be  quite  feasible  to  take  the  whole 
outfit  to  an  exhibition  and  arrange  a  temporary 
water  garden.  The  simplest  possible  garden 
may  be  arranged  in  half  casks  sunk  to  the 
level  of  the  garden,  but  these  are  close  quar- 
ters for  Nymphreas.  Puddled  tanks  will  leak 
more  or  less,  and  leakage  means  constant  fill- 
ing up,  with  reduction  of  temperature.  With 
me  the  frost  threw  the  tanks  out  of  shape  in 
a  short  time. 

A  good  solid  tank  of  concrete  or  of  bricks 
laid  up  and  lined  with  Portland  cement  will 
prove  the  most  satisfactory  and  permanent. 
By  having  the  excavation  made  on  lines  as 
seem  desirable,  it  may  be  possible  to  induce 
a  mason  to  follow  their  direction.  It  is  well 
to  have  the  borders  of  cement  .3  inches  under 
the  adjoining  level,  so  that  the  turf  may  be 
planted  over  them.  An  overflow  pipe  should 
be  set  and  connected  with  a  sewer  or  cesspool 
before  the  bottom  is  cemented.  It  is  possible 
to  give  a  list  of  aquatic  plants  which  will  fill 
acres.  In  a  small  way  perhaps  the  best  small 
list  for  a  start  would  be  JST.  alba  candidissima, 
N.  chromatella  (Marliac),  iST.  odorata  rosea, 
Nelumbium  speciosum,  Cyperus  Papyrus, 
Sagittaria  sagittifolia  fl.-pl.,  Limnooharis 
Humboldti,  and  Eiohornia  (azurea  or  cras- 
sipes).  No  one  but  a  hotel-keeper  speaks  well 
of  the  climate,  and  presuming  that  the  English 
weather  is  not  so  very  bad  as  your  correspon- 
dent represents  it,  perhaps  in  some  sections 
success  may  be  had  with  some  tender  Nym- 
phiTas,  of  which  I  find  N.  zanzibarensis  the 
most  satisfactory  in  growth  and  flowering, 
with  X.  Devoniensis  a  good  second,  though 
handsomer. 

When  planting,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
stocking  water  with  a  libera!  number  of  gold- 
fish, for  a  tank  of  this  kind  must  practically 
be  treated  as  an  aquarium,  with  a  proper 
balance  between  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
In  practice,  even  under  our  sometimes  hot 
sun,  I  find  that  the  water  remains  limpid 
during  the  season,  only  adding  water  to  re- 
place evaporation,  except  in  case  of  a  long 
spell  of  very  warm  weather.  At  such  a  time 
the  Algte  will  sometimes  increase  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  fish  to  consume  them,  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture by  fresh  supplies  of  water — a  simple 
matter  where  a  garden  hose  is  available.  'J  he 
sand  in  the  boxes  furnishes  a  nice  spawning 
bed,  and  in  August  my  fish  give  me  an  in- 
teresting crop  of  small  fry.  The  borders  at 
the  north  and  eist  sides  of  the  tank  may  be 
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planted  with  such  plants  as  are  in  harmony 
with  such  a  spot.  j\[y  present  fancy  is  for 
Grasses,  Bamboos,  Eulalias,  ttc,  with  Ka-mp- 
fer's  Irises  and  a  few  bmader-leaved  plants,  Su- 
mach, itc,  for  contrast,  with  an  underc;rowth  of 
Ferns.  The  tone  of  a  water  garden  is  quiet- 
ness, and  violently  coloured  flowers  and  many 
variegated-leaved  plants  are  out  of  place. 
Around  a  natural  pond  one  may  grow  a  large 
range  of  plants,  small  and  large,  which  de- 
light in  moisture,  but  bog  plants  and  things 
of  that  character  cannot  be  done  well  on  the 
borders  of  a  tank.  As  there  is  no  leakage, 
and  it  is  in  the  warmest  spot  in  the  garden,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  borders  are  the  driest, 
warmest  ones  on  the  place,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trench  them  deeply  and  prepare 
them  well,  so  that  they  may  retain  naturally 
as  much  moisture  as  possible. 

In  October,  before  the  first  hard  frost,  the 
N.  zanzibarensis  should  be  taken  out,  and  if  no 
tuber  is  found,  it  must  be  stood  in  a  tank  to  be 
wintered  at  about  60°.  K".  Devoniensis  makes 
tubers  freely,  and  these  may  ba  wrapped  in 
damp  (not  wet)  Sphagnum  and  ke))t  under  a 
greenhouse  bench.  Papyrus  may  be  kept  in 
a  pot,  keeping  the  soil  moist  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature.  'J'his  plant  usually  gives  a  crop 
of  seed  from  which  a  new  stock  can  be 
rapidly  raised.  X.  zanzibarensis  also  seeds 
freely.  The  seeds  germinate  freely  at  75',  and 
if  sownin  late  autumn,  the  seedlings  will  flower 
the  next  season — they  are  at  their  best  the  se- 
cond year.'  The  hardy  Xymphseas  may  be  left 
in  the  tank.  In  districts  where  the  climate  is 
severe,  with  long-continued  low  temperature, 
the  water  should  be  drawn  off  and  the  whole 
covered  with  3  feet  of  hard  leaves  (extending 
beyond  the  walls)  and  then  tightly  covered 
with  boards  to  throw  otf  the  winter  rains.  In 
milder  climates  (as  in  this  neighbourhood — 
a  few  miles  west  of  New  York  City)  it 
answers  to  protect  closely  with  boards,  and 
over  these  to  place  a  covering  of  leaves. 
Another  plan  is  to  store  the  boxes  of  plants 
in  a  cold  cellar  from  which  frost  is  excluded. 
The  soil  is  to  be  kept  just  moist.  This  is  a 
good  place  for  plants  which  it  is  desired  to 
propagate  early  in  the  year  after  they  have 
had  some  season  of  rest — necessary  to  their 
welfare. 

From  my  point  of  view,  there  .seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  smallest  garden,  if  pos 
sessed  of  a  sunny  spot,  may  not  have  a  few 
at  least  of  these  most  interesting  plants.  I 
may  say  universally  interesting,  for  young  and 
old  are,  without  exception,  interested  in  some 
phase  of  the  water  garden,  which,  in  my  ex- 
perience, cannot  be  said  of  any  other  class  of 
plants,  even  the  showiest. 

Jno.  N.  Gerrakd. 

EllzaUlh,  X.J.,  U.S.A. 


Centaurea  candidissima. — In  your  issue  for 
Jhircli  "i,  "A.  H."  takes  e.^ception  to  a  note  of  mine, 
which  appeared  in  an  early  issue,  on  striking  slips 
or  cuttings  of  the  above-named  plant,  his  reason 
for  doing  so  not  being  very  apparent.  If  I  get  as 
good  results  by  striking  the  slips  in  Novemljer  as 
he  gets  from  striking  them  in  September,  I  hold 
that  it  is  an  advantage  to  do  so,  especially  when 


an  increase  of  stock  is  desired  from  beds  supposed 
to  be  at  their  best  in  the  autumn,  as  taking  the 
slips  tends  to  disfigurement  of  the  plants,  and  the 
longer  this  is  postponed  the  better,  the  more  so 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  scarlet  Lobelias  or 
such  plants  as  will  flower  well  on  into  the  autumn. 
Of  course  one  would  not  water  them  in  any  cir- 
cumstances except  when  dry ;  my  meaning,  which 
seems  to  have  been  misapprehended,  was  that 
they  are  not  so  liable  to  injury  from  water  when 
struck  in  the  way  mentioned  as  they  are  when 
put  in  a  close  pit  or  frame  to  strike,  and  I  thought 
I  put  this  plainly.  1  am  surprised,  however,  to 
find  that  "  A.  H.,"  in  spite  of  his  dread  of  water  on 
the  foliage  or  the  crowns,  advises  that  they  should  be 
well  watered  through  a  rose.  This  I  should  never 
do. -J.  C.  T. 


BEGOXIAS  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  value  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  more  especially  for  bedding  out,  but, 
beautiful  and  effective  as  they  are,  they  are  yet  by 
no  means  so  plentifully  and  well  grown  as  the  re- 
marks on  page  205  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is 
a  matter  for  regret  that  this  should  be  the  case, 
though  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  All  the  while 
the  trade  continues  to  supply  such  wretchedly 
small  packets  of  seed  for  5s.  say,  it  is  only  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  take  extra  pains  in  sowing 
and  attending  to  this  that  can  feel  certain  of  raising 
a  number  of  plants,  and  it  is  almost  needless 
to  point  out  that  the  choicer  the  strain  the  less 
vitality  the  seed  appears  to  possess.  Raising  a 
dozen  or  two  plants  where  hundreds  were  expected 
is  most  disheartening,  and  inevitably  gives  the 
scarlet  Geranium  yet  another  chance  to  reign 
supreme.  The  following  year  probably  the  inex- 
perienced Begonia  grower  decides  to  trust  to  his 
own  seed,  with  the  result,  may  be,  that  a  goodly 
number  of  plants  are  raised,  but  which  do  not  pay 
for  the  trouble  taken  with  them.  A  considerable 
amount  of  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the 
matter  of  saving  Begonia  seed,  the  first  proceeding 
being  the  weeding  out  of  all  inferior  varieties,  an 
act  of  apparent  self-denial  very  few  growers  are' 
equal  to.  Yet  unless  they  do  this,  their  seed  is 
not  worth  Is.  per  ounce,  at  any  rate  from  an 
expert's  point  of  view.  The  worthless  forms  are 
always  the  freest  seeders,  and  they  literally  ruin 
the  character  of  all  the  seed  that  may  be  saved  on 
a  place.  Professional  growers  undoubtedly  de- 
serve much  credit  for  the  great  pains  they  take  in 
saving  seed,  many  of  the  strains  in  cultivation 
being  improved  to  a  remarkable  extent,  but  all  the 
same,  I  maintain  there  is  no  excuse  for  making 
such  very  tiny  packets.  No  fault  is  found  with 
them  for  mixing  seed  saved  no  longer  ago  than  in 
1.S90  with  that  of  1S91,  for,  as  it  happens,  that 
saved  in  the  former  yftir  has  with  me  germinated 
more  surely  than  the  newer  and  apparently  less 
well  ripened  seed.  The  seed,  however,  may  be 
plentiful,  perfectly  sound,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
best,  and  yet  failure  to  raise  a  sufficiency  of  plants 
result  owing  to  the  faulty  methods  practised. 
Seed-sowers  are  far  too  fond  of  using  silver  sand 
in  all  their  seed-sowing  operations,  but  there  ought 
to  be  none  in  the  fine  compost  used  in  the  seed- 
pans  intended  for  Begonias,  a  surfacing  of  it  being 
about  the  worst  preparation  that  can  be  made. 
The  tiny  seeds  not  only  must  rest  on  something 
constantly  moist,  but  the  first  delicate  sprout 
they  make  should  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  a  support- 
ing substance  at  once.  Silver  sand  actually  keeps 
them  away  from  the  more  congenial  soil  under- 
neath, and  a  great  percentage  sprout  only  to  die 
prematurely.  Nor  is  leaf  soil  a  safe  material  to 
use,  souring  too  readily  taking  place,  or,  what  also 
frequently  happens,  fungus  overruns  it,  this  caus- 
ing wholesale  destruction  to  the  delicate  plants 
rooting  in  it.  Nothing  answers  better  than 
a  mixture  of  fine  peaty  soil  and  fine  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse,  as  this  can  be  kept  con- 
stantly moist  without  any  fear  of  souring  or 
fungus.  This  should  never  be  watered  overhead, 
but  the  moistening  at  the  outset  and  as  often  as 
the  least  signs  of  dryness  are  discovered,  must  be 
from  below,  the  pans  being  soaked  very  carefully 


and  not  quite  to  their  full  depth  in  luke-warm 
water.  Let  those  who  have  already  tried  other 
plans  and  failed  try  that  I  am  recommending,  and 
they  will  most  proOably  succeed  surprisingly  well. 

1  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  the  pans  should 
be  set  in  a  brisk  heat,  but  not  on  a  hotbed  for 
fear  of  worms,  and  be  closely  covered  with 
squares  of  glass  tid  the  seedlings  are  seen,  sun- 
shine afterwards  being  rigorously  excluded.  Thus 
treated,  the  seed  shoidd  germinate  in  about  nine 
days,  and  although  it  may  not  now  be  possible  to 
grow  the  plants  to  a  serviceable  size  by  bedding- 
out  time,  they  will  yet  be  strong  enough  for  afliord- 
ing  a  late  summer  and  early  autumn  display,  and 
in  any  case  a  capital  lot  of  bulbs,  arranged  if  need 
be  according  to  their  colours,  will  be  available  for 
storing. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  point  to  four 
large  pans  of  seedlings  raised  this  season,  and  the 
seed  being  saved  from  one  of  the  best  collections 
of  single  Begonias  in  the  country,  a  grand  display 
should  finally  result.  Not  less  than  a  thousand 
plants  will  be  prepared  for  the  flower-beds  and 
borders,  but  not  one  of  them  will  ever  see  the  in- 
side of  a  pot.  Small  pots  would  never  turn  out 
such  plants  as  we  shall  otherwise  grow,  and  I  hold 
they  ought  not  to  be  used  in  their  preparation. 
Directly  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  move 
with  the  aid  of  the  point  of  a  label  and  a  pair  of 
tweezers  made  of  a  thin  strip  of  soft  deal  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  doubled  so  as  to  bring 
the  ends  together,  they  ought  to  be  pricked  out  either 
into  square  pans,  or,  still  better,  into  shallow  boxes. 
Especially  should  pricking  out  be  early  resorted  to 
if  there  are  signs  of  damping  taking  place,  fungus 
sometimes  causing  wholesale  destruction  among 
crowded  seedlings.  Fill  the  pans  or  boxes  rather 
firmly  with  a  fine  sandy  and  not  too  poor  compost, 
a  free  use  of  good  leaf  soil  and  fine  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  being  advisable,  and  prick  out  the  seedlings 

2  inches  apart.  Kept  lightly  shaded  for  a  time, 
constantly  moist  and  in  a  fairly  brisk  heat,  the 
first  rough  leaf  and  tiny  bulbs"  are  quickly  and 
almost  simultaneously  formed.  Small  batches  of 
plants  might  well  be  transferred  to  larger  boxes 
before  they  crow-d  each  other,  and  if  the  soil  used 
is  fairly  rich  and  the  plants  still  kept  in  gentle 
heat,  they  will  attain  a  serviceable  size  by  the  time 
hardening  off  and  bedding-out  should  take  place. 
Where  they  have  to  be  prepared  by  hundreds  or 
thousands,  either  pits  or  frames  ought  to  be  given 
up  to  them  for  a  few  weeks.  They  might  be  planted 
in  succession  to  early  Potatoes,  or,  as  in  our  case, 
after  double  Violets  can  be  cleared  out  of  a  good- 
sized  unheated  pit.  A  gentle  bottom-heat,  a  good 
layer  of  partially-exhausted  leaves  and  stable  ma- 
nure answering  well,  is  needed,  and  on  this 
ought  to  be  placed  a  layer  G  inches  or  rather  less 
in  depth  of  good  fine  soil,  silver  sand  and 
plenty  of  the  best  leaf-soil  being  used,  and  all  be 
within  8  inches  of  the  glass.  When  the  lights 
have  been  put  on  long  enough  for  the  soil  to  become 
well  w.armed  through,  the  Begonias  should  be 
transferred  to  it,  and  arranged  from  ij  inches  to 
8  inches  apart  each  way.  They  invariably  move 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  roots,  and  therefore 
quickly  take  to  their  fresh  quarters.  Being  kept 
rather  close,  shaded  from  brightsunshine,  frequently 
sprinkled  overhead,  and  the  lights  closed  early, 
progress  will  be  fairly  rapid,  and  a  grand  lot  of 
plants  be  got  ready  for  the  flower-beds  by  the 
end  of  May. 

Before  this  class  of  Begonias  had  reached  their 
present  state  of  perfection,  the  foliage  was  as  a 
rule,  somewhat  poor,  but  the  best  bedding  strains 
now  have  grand  foliage,  and  require  no  groundwork 
of  any  other  kind  of  plant  to  show  them  oft  to 
advantage.  Prepared  as  I  have  advised,  the  leaves 
are  particularly  well  developed,  and  if  they  have 
the  benefit  of  a  fairly  rich,  well-worked  root  run, 
the  plants  may  be  put  out  at  least  9  inches  apart, 
and  the  bed  present  a  well-filled  appearance  from 
the  first.  Of  the  various  carpeting  plants  I  have 
used  among  Begonias,  the  preference  is  given  to 
the  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum, 
this  quickly  covering  the  ground  and  keeping  it 
cot  1.  while  it  does  not  rob  the  Begonias  of  either 
moisture  or  fertility.    Begonias  being  sufficiently 
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plentiful  may  well  have  the  beds  entirely  to  them- 
selves, but  they  ought  to  have  a  liberal  mulching 
•  of  cocoa-fibre  refuse,  leaf-soil,  or  well-decayed  tan- 
ner's bark,  water  also  being  freely  supplied  in  hot 
weather,  as  they  are  decidedly  moisture-loving 
plants,  and  will  not  attain  perfection  without 
plenty  of  it.  By  far  the  best  efiect  is  produced  by 
the  erect  flowering  varieties,  those  with  well-formed 
medium-sized  flowers  being  preferred  by  me. 

Compared  with  the  tuberous-rooted  forms,  the 
fibrous-rooted  species  are  unattractive.  I  have  at 
different  times  tried  several  of  the  latter,  and  of 
the  lot  much  prefer  the  good  old,  but  now  not  often 
met  witli,  B.  weltoniensis.  This  species  flowers 
beautifully  in  the  open,  the  flowers  and  foliage  being 
alike  attractive.  B.  semperflorens  thrives  well 
enough,  but  the  flowers  present  an  under-grown, 
starved  appearance,  and  very  different  to  what 
young  plants  in  a  greenhouse  will  produce  during 
the  summer  and  autumn.  M.  H. 


GEXTIAXA  VERNA. 
The  ease  with  which  this  beautiful  alpine 
may  be  grown  and  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  it  in  gardens  must  be  my  excuse  for 
troubling  you  with  another  note  upon  the 
matter  (following  Jfr.  F.wbank's  note  of  a 
fortnight  since),  for  the  controversy  as  regards 
its  culture  has  been  prolongeJ,  in  desul- 
tory fashion,  to  a  length  not  justified  by  any 
real  or  solid  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  many  writers  on  the  subject,  authorita- 
tive or  otherwise. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  general 
agreement  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  suc- 
cess is  perfect  drainage,  abundance  of  summer 
moisture  for  the  roots,  complete  exposure, 
firm  planting,  and  fairly  deep  soil ;  and  since 
my  opinion  (as  that  of  a  grower  of  this 
plant  on  some  scale)  has  been  cited,  I  wisli 
to  correct  the  wrong  impression,  which  I 
fancy  my  friend  IMr.  Ewbank's  last  note 
would,  perhaps  unintentionally,  convey,  that 
I  dissent  from  the  above  general  finding,  that 
I  claim  to  have  made  discovery  of  a  ncstram 
for  the  culture,  and  that  I  preach  that  the 
plant  cannot  be  well  done  without  chalk  or 
lime  in  some  shape.  None  of  these  things 
are  so.  For  a  leason  which  I  will  repeat 
once  more,  I  uphold  the  great  value  of  a 
chalk  soil  for  this  and  for  many  other  alpines. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  I  liave  certainly  never 
been  so  absurd  as  to  claim  even  this  as  a 
discovery.  I  have  always  fancied  it  to  be 
matter  of  almost  common  knowledge  among 
Ihose  who  had  studied  the  habitat  of  and 
grown  the  plant. 

In  the  second  place — and  this  is  a  point  far 
more  important — it  seems  necessary  again  to 
accentuate  the  difference  between  saying  on 
the  one  hand  that  certain  treatment  is  good 
and  valuable,  and  on  the  other,  that  it  is  the 
only  one  by  which  success  can  be  assured. 
I  hold  to  the  view  that  a  chalk  soil  is  of 
great  value  in  growing  the  plant,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  ever  dissented  from  the 
wider  view  above  expressed  as  to  the  solo 
essentials  to  success. 

All  is  char  enough,  if  only  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  first,  that  it  is  the  moisture-holding 
property  of  the  chalk  which  probably  makes 
its  chief,  perhaps  its  sole,  value  for  the  pur- 
pose in  hand  ;  and  secondly,  that  this  medium 
may  be  supplied   in  several  other  ways  ;  in 


none  better  than  in  that  almost  daily  atten- 
tion to  the  thirst  of  the  plant  during  summer 
drought,  which  it  is  doubtless  the  delight  of 
Mr.  Ewbank,  as  of  other  enthusiasts,  to  give. 
I  have  before  stated  that,  so  far  as  my 
observation  of  tlie  plant  extended  in  the 
Dolomite  region  (where  limestone  liills  alter- 
nate curiously  with  granitic),  the  plant,  while 
abounding  on  the  first,  ceased  to  be  found  as 
one  passed  to  the  second.  ISut  it  by  no 
means  follows,  I  imagine,  that  G.  verna  could 
not  be  grown  even  over  such  a  granitic  s\ib- 
soil.  If  Mr.  Ewbank  would  but  fill  a  sum- 
mer chaplaincy  at,  say,  San  Martino  in  Cas- 
trozza,  and  employ  his  week  days  in  watering 
colonies  of  G.  verna  transplanted  from  Dolo- 
mite on  to  granitic  slopes  (other  conditions 
being  the  same),  I  should  expect  that  he  would 
score  a  complete  success.  He, like  chalk,  would 
be  supplying  the  constant  moisture  which 
the  plant  exacts,  but  which  Xature,  in  the  case 
put,  fails  to  maintain  with  sufficient  constancy 
upon  many  soils  not  calcareous.  Whether 
chalk  has  generally  a  value  for  these  plants 
outside  the  mechanical  quality  referred  to  is, 
I  believe,  a  very  moot  question,  on  which  we 
sadly  want  guidance  if  such  is  to  be  had.  But 
with  a  single  important  exception  (to  which, 
as  I  am  upon  the  subject,  I  will  presently 
refer),  I  am  not  aware  of  any  phenomena 
which '•  the  mechanical  theory"  will  not  suffi- 
ciently "  satisfy."  The  exception  is  that  of  the 
plants  (not  a  few),  into  the  very  constitution 
of  which  lime  quite  evidently  enters  when 
present  in  the  soil  in  which  they  are  reared. 
My  attention  was  recently  drawn  to  this  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  able  curator  of  the 
Edinburgli  Botanic  Gardens,  apropos  of  a 
specimen  of  the  great  Pyrenean  Saxifrage 
st-nt  to  him  from  the  adjoining  nursery, 
which  chances  to  be  upon  chalk  (a  fact  of 
which  he  was  at  the  time,  so  far  as  I  know, 
unconscious).  He  wrote  remarking  upon  the 
unparalleled  beauty  of  the  specimen  (which 
he  thought  worthy  of  being  taken  to  the  next 
meeting  of  Edinburgh  botanists),  not  on 
account  of  its  large  size,  but  on  that  of  the 
abundant  presence  of  encrustations  of  lime  on 
the  foliage,  'i'liis  gives  to  the  plant  so  grown 
a  rare  glistening  beauty,  and  often  a  rigidity 
of  form  greatly  enhancing  its  charm.  I 
imagine  that  a  similar  result  will  be  foimd  to 
ensue  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  ''  en- 
crusted "  Saxifrages,  and  perhaps  to  most  of 
the  silvery-leaved  alpines.  AH  these  are 
certainly  beauliful  as  grown  on  chalk,  but  I 
have  not  had  time  to  observe  widely  (since 
Mr.  Lindsay's  observation  started  me  on 
inquiry)  whether,  off  it,  many  of  them  are 
not  quite  equally  so.  — H.  SELFE-LEONjiRD, 
Guildford. 

There  is,  alas  !  much  truth  in  what  "Delta" 

says  (p.  185),  and  many  (who  had  deceived  themselves 
by  believing  they  had  at  last  succeeded  with  this 
dainty  plant)  have  found  it  to  dwindle  after  flower- 
ing once  or  possibly  twice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
not  only  a  plant  slow  to  become  established,  but 
slow  to  die.  The  object  of  this  note  is  to  testify 
that  the  plant  may  be  had  in  a  flourishing  state  in 
our  gardens  even  near  big  towns  like  Leeds. 
Within  a  few  feet  of  where  I  write  this  note  there 
is  a  patch  8  inches  or  9  inches  across  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition.     It  is  thickly  clothed  with 


closely-set  foliage  and  bristling  all  over  with  fat 
buds.  I  take  no  credit  as  a  plant  cultivator  for 
this  success.  I  not  only  cannot  tell  what  I  have 
done  for  this  plant  that  has  not  been  done  for  the 
many  that  I  have  failed  with,  but  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  what  the  accommodation  is  that  the  plant 
has  found  for  itself.  All  I  can  say  is  that  near 
where  it  grows  now  I  used  to  have  many  healthy 
patches,  and  the  present  plant  sprang  from  seed. 
In  ray  small  garden  I  cannot  afford  to  grow  many 
plants  of  one  kind.  I  have  little  doubt,  however, 
that  if  other  plants  were  set  near  to  this  they  would 
grow  as  well.  Of  course,  I  have  formed  an  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  success  in  this  particular  part  of 
the  garden.  The  border  is  fully  exposed  to  sun- 
shine, is  quite  flat,  and  I  daresay  it  gets  above  its 
share  of  moisture  from  the  fact  that  it  is  at 
the  base  of  a  slope  sheltered  from  the  north. 
No  manure  is  ever  used  in  this  border,  bnt 
I  attach  most  importance  to  the  fact  that 
the  loam  is  of  a  fine  silky  texture,  having 
a  somewhat  strong  calcareous  property.  This 
loam  does  not  belong  to  my  district,  but  forms 
part  of  several  railway  truck-loads  that  I  im- 
ported for  special  purposes.  Though  diffident  in 
claiming  any  secret  for  the  management  of  this 
plant,  I  have  not  experienced  so  much  difliculty  in 
growing  the  plant  as  is  implied  by  "  Delta's  "  re- 
marks. I  have  planted  scores  with  success,  such 
success  as  is  to  be  seen  by  the  plants  thriving  and 
increasing  for  many  years  together.  Much  may  be 
due  to  accident  in  the  way  of  local  conditions.  One 
might  try  and  never  succeed  in  some  gardens,  and 
in  others,  though  perhaps  few,  one  could  hardly 
fail.  I  have  seen  the  plant  well  grown  in  peaty 
soil,  but,  as  a  rule,  such  plants  ha%'e  a  short  course 
of  life.  Their  foliage  and  flowers  for  a  time  are 
almost  double  the  normal  size.  One  thing  I  do  for 
my  plants  which  I  am  sure  is  for  their  benefit : 
they  are  thickly  mulched  every  autumn  or  even  in 
summer,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  how  in  a  short 
timethey  respond  to  this  treatment  with  a  deeper 
green  foliage  and  more  sturdy  habit.  This  little 
plant  has  enormously  long  roots,  and  if  well-esta- 
blished pot  plants  are  had  for  a  start,  and  planted 
in  silky  loam  somewhat  deeply  in  aflat,  moist  posi- 
tion, I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  much 
further  difficulty.  Firm  planting  is  essential.  I 
believe  many  fail  from  an  omission  of  this.  In 
many  cases  I  have  vexed  friends  by  what  they 
have  considered  a  ruthless  act.  I  have  seen  their 
plants  with  sprawling  bare  stems,  and  somewhat 
raised  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground — a 
state  inviting  failure- when  I  placed  my  foot  on 
the  plant  and  sent  it  down  as  much,  or  even  more, 
below  the  surface  ;  rains  then  wash  the  soil  over 
the  bare  stems,  and  the  plant  has  a  much  more  cosy 
appearance.  If  there  is  one  cultural  point  about 
which  I  am  certain,  it  is  the  annual  mulching  of 
the  plant,  because  the  stems  are  always  lengthen- 
ing.—J.  Wood,   WoodrlUe,  Klrlistall. 


HARDY  PRIMROSES. 


We  are  now  in  the  season  of  bloom  for  these  plants, 
as  also  for  sowing  of  seed.  It  is  true  that  generally 
all  hardy  flowers.  Primroses  included,  are  somewhat 
later  than  usual  in  blooming  this  spring,  but  almost 
invariably  I  have  found  that  the  beautiful  hardy 
garden  sorts  bloom  from  the  beginning  of  March  to 
the  end  of  April,  though  a  little  later  sometimes,  as  is 
the  case  this  year.  In  sowing  seed,  it  is  best  to  do  so 
in  shallow  pans  or  boxes  or  else  under  a  handlight. 
Preferably  it  is  best  to  sow  thinly  in  pans,  because 
the  warmth  invariably  found  in  a  frame  or  green- 
house at  this  time  of  the  year  assists  to  promote 
even  germination,  and  if  the  pans  be  shaded  durirg 
the  day  the  germination  is  all  the  more  regular. 
All  sorts  of  Primula  seed  seem  to  make  the  best 
growth  when  it  is  covered,  and  there  is  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  less  watering  is  needed.  Tie 
seeds  have  rather  hard  cases,  and  should  the  soil 
become  quite  dry,  even  for  a  short  time,  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  most  of  the  seed  will  die.  Whr  n 
raised  in  pans  under  glass  the  seedling  plants 
make  much  more  rapid  growth  than  results  out- 
doors, so  that  they  arc  much  e.arlier  fitted  to  plant 
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out  into  the  open  ground,  and  thus  make  all  the 
stronger  plants  to  bloom  the  following  spring. 
When  raising  Primroses  by  hundreds,  I  always 
sowed  seed  early  in  the  autumn.  I  still  think, 
for  many  reasons,  it  is  the  best  plan,  becau.'se 
the  longer  the  seeds  are  kept,  the  harder  or 
tougher  do  the  skins  become.  However,  it  is 
useless  to  advise  autumn  sowing  now,  but  it 
is  worth  bearing  in  mind  Nature  sows  seeds  of 
Primroses  so  soon  as  ripe,  and  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions they  germinate  at  once.  But  for  that  fact, 
it  is  not  probable  that  we  should  find  the  hardy 
Primroses  of  the  woods  so  plentiful  as  they  are,  for 
the  most  of  the  plants  are  usually  one  and  two 
years  old.  In  garden  culture  it  is  easy  to  follow 
Nature,  especially  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  the 
seeds  if  sought  for.  No  mere  cursory  glance 
suiBces  for  the  detection  of  Primrose  seed-pods. 
These  oddly  curl  down  beneath  the  leaves  and 
close  to  the  ground,  just  as  though  striving  to  hide 
from  the  gaze  of  the  seeker  after  them.  Collectors 
of  seeds  must  with  one  hand  carefully  lift  the  leaf- 
age, whilst  with  the  other  they  pick  off  the  pods. 
These  are  usually  ripe  about  midsummer,  much, 
however,  depending  upon  the  earliness  or  otherwise 
of  the  spring.  The  finest  seed-pods  usually  come 
from  the  later  flowers,  as  those  produced  very  early 
are  seldom  fertile.  Slugs  often  prey  upon  the 
pollen,  for  which  they  seem  to  have  great  partiality. 
Where  such  is  the  case  these  pests  should  be 
sought  for  at  night  and  be  gathered  up  by  hand. 
To  dust  the  flowers  with  lime  or  soot  would  be  to 
at  once  destroy  all  their  beauty.  Primroses  even 
of  the  finest  strains  require  only  ordinary  culture. 
They  do  well  almost  anywhere  in  deep  holding 
.soil,  and  where  there  is  some  shade  during  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day.  Dibbled  out  a  foot'apart 
each  way  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  the 
plants  become  very  strong  by  October,  and  very 
often  will  bloom  from  November  until  the  follow- 
ing May.  Wonderfully  pretty  are  they  grown  in 
pots  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  not  less  beautiful 
are  they  grown  in  boxes  for  window  decoration. 

A.  D. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  SPRING. 

Up  to  about  a  week  ago,  one  might  have  said 
a  good  deal  about  winter,  or  winter  cHmate. 
We  had,  indeed,  plenty  of  spring  Hovvers  locked 
up  in  the  fro.st  and  suijw,  but  we  have  had  to 
await  the  .spring  weatlier  and  the  genial  sun- 
shine, until  ijow  we  are  indeed  past  the  middle 
of  March  and  the  Daffodils  are  fully  a  fort- 
night past  their  usual  time  of  blossoming. 

During  the  past  few  days  of  genial  warmth, 
however,  everything  has  made  great  progress, 
and  there  is  tlie  gleam  of  Crocus  everywhere. 
Here  is  Dondia  (Hacquetia)  Epipactis  in  a  .set- 
ting of  Siberian  Squills,  and  there  are  Hepa- 
ticas,  rosy  and  white  and  blue,  beneath  the 
scented  liushes  of  Mezereon,  both  purple  and 
white.  Chionodoxas  of  several  kinds  are  happy 
along  with  Ehves'  Snowdrop,  and  the  two-leaved 
Squill  is  mixed  amongst  them  just  as  it  is  on 
the  Nymph  Dagh  range,  behind  Smyrna, 
whence  our  collected  bulbs  came.  Our  first 
Daffodils  were  the  dainty  white  Hooj)-petticoat 
(N.  monopliyllus)  from  near  Oran,  and  N. 
minimus,  the  smallest  of  all  the  trumpet 
Daffodils,  from  Spain.  Just  now  expanding  in 
the  open  borders  are  N.  (Ajax)  Henry  Irving, 
N.  pallidus  prajcox  from  Bayonne,  N.  n;uius, 
N.  Telamonius  plenus  or  Van  Sion,  N.  Ta 
zetta  pntcox  from  Algeria,  N.  Scilly  Wliite 
(  =  White  Pearl),  N.  Ard-Righ,  N.  odorus  (Cam- 
pernelle  Jonquil),  N.  minor  and  its  double  form 
called  Rip  van  Winkle  and  several  others,  in- 
cluding the  wild  Italian  Daffodil  witli  a  deeper 
stripe  down  each  of  its  perianth  segments, 
yclept  Regina  Margarita.  So  far  we  liave  very 
good  promise  for  a  showy  season  of  Narcissi, 
and  I  see  none  of  the  frost-nipped  leafage  or 
the  brown-tipped  leaf-points  which  were  notice- 
able after  the  hot  and  dry  summers  of  former 


years.  Those  free,  sturdy  and  best  of  kinds, 
N.  John  Horsfleld,  Empress,  Emperor,  Sir 
Watkin,  Countess  of  Annesley,  Gtolden  Spur, 
General  Gordon,  and  Glory  of  Leyden  are  par- 
ticularly strong,  as  also  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gabbett's  striking  frilled-trunk  variety  now 
pretty  well  known  as  Civmi-a-boo. 

In  the  greenhouses,  all  through  the  cold  and 
frost,  we  had  a  fine  show  of  John  Horstield, 
pallidus  priBcox,  Saragossa,  North  Star,  princeps, 
and  others  in  pots,  and  in  this  way  all  the 
Daft'odils  are  particularly  showy  and  readily 
grown.  The  main  point  is  to  pot  up  tlie  Imlbs 
early,  say  not  later  than  the  jniddle  of  Septem- 
ber. They  should  tlien  be  j)lunged  under  coal 
ashes  in  a  warm  and  sunny  place.  Here  they 
root  freely,  and  they  then  force  splendidly  and 
their  flowers  last  well. 

In  very  cold  northern  climates  or  on  heavy, 
wet  soils  or  near  smoky  towns,  pot  culture 
enables  one  to  get  a  good  .show  of  these  lovely 
flowers — clean  and  fresh,  and  several  weeks  at 
least  in  advance  of  tinjse  grown  outside  in  beds 
or  borders.  Again,  such  dainty  kinds  as  N. 
triandrus,  N.  cyclaniineus,  N.  juncif olius,  N.  (Cor- 
bularia)  monophyllus,  N.  citrinus  and  N.  con- 
picuus,  itc. ,  are  never  seen  so  fresh,  clean  and 
happy-looking  as  when  grown  in  sandy  peat 
and  loamy  soil  in  a  sunny  greenhouse  or  frame. 
The  splendid  manner  in  which  the  late  Rev.  A. 
Rawson,  of  Fallbarrow,  AVindermere,  used  to 
grow  N.  triandrus  in  pots  in  this  way  was  a  de- 
lightful surprise  to  his  many  bulb  -  hiving 
friends.  The  choice  N.  calathinus,  from  the 
Isles  de  Glennans,  off  the  Brittany  coast,  is  an- 
other exquisite  gem  as  grown  in  a  pot  of  sandy 
soil  indoors,  where  the  bulbs  are  safe  from  heavy 
storms  of  wind  and  rain.  One  charming  way 
of  enjoying  the  many  lovely  hardy  bulbs  and 
spring  flowers  is  to  pot  them  at  suitable  times 
so  that  they  can  be  brought  near  the  eye  in  the 
greenhouse,  or  even  in  the  sunny  window  of  a 
room.  The  invalid  UKjre  especially  is  benefited 
by  the  cheering  presence  of  such  things,  and 
the  culture  of  such  plants  as  Primroses  and 
Saxifrages  and  of  easily-grown  bulbs  should 
form  a  part  of  all  children's  education  at  a  time 
when  they  are  most  quick  and  eager  to  learn. 

A  good  beginning  could  be  made  with  such 
easily-reared  bulbs  as  Roman  Hyacinths,  Cro- 
cuses, Narcissi  and  Tulips,  or  with  such  Irids  as 
Iris  alata,  I.  per.sica  or  I.  reticulata.  The  main 
ditflculty  in  teaching  jjlant  culture  to  cliildren  is 
not  in  the  actual  doing  of  the  few  necessary 
oiierations,  but  in  teaching  them  the  self-restraint 
necessary  for  them  to  leave  well  alone.  After 
all,  it  is  often  the  exercise  of  masterly  inactivity 
or  the  art  of  hastening  slowly  that  comes  last 
as  a  blessing  even  to  the  best  of  us  who  profess 
to  love  the  garden  and  its  flowers.  If  I  were 
asked  to  name  the  best  plant  for  a  child  to  grow, 
first  of  all  I  should  say  the  Chinese  Narcissus. 
This,  once  submerged  in  a  bowl  of  water  with 
stones  to  hold  it  firmly  in  its  place,  can  better 
than  mcjst  things  be  watched  without  disturb- 
ance. It  grows  well  and  rapidly  in  a  suniry  win- 
dow, only  wanting  a  fre.shening  up  with  tepid 
or  lukewarm  water  every  evening.  The  next 
best  things  are  a  few  Hyacinth  bulbs,  each 
placed  in  a  plain  white  bulb  glass  of  water  con- 
taining a  nodule  or  two  of  charcoal.  Here  all 
the  root  and  top-growth  can  be  seen  and  ex- 
plained, and  an  object  lesson  of  the  best  in 
plant  culture  is  thus  readily  afforded. 

The  Snowdrops  are  nearly  over,  but  G.  nivalis 
virescens,  G.  Scharloki,  G.  plicatus  elegans, 
G.  caucasicus  Gusmusi,  G.  plicatus  maximus, 
and  G.  plicatus  Chapeli  of  Boyd  are  still  fresh 
and  fair  to  see.  The  quaint  flowerets  of  the 
Wych  Hazels  have  shrivelled  in  the  wind,  but 


the  silvery  catkins  now  grace  the  black  and 
purple  Osiers ;  there  are  pea-green  catkins  on 
the  Alders,  which  remind  one  of  those  shown- 
on  the  old  willow  pattern  plates  ;  the  treacle- 
like coating  is  glistening  on  the  big  Horse 
Chestnut  buds;  the  Mignonette-like  flowers  of 
Acer  macropliylhun  are  also  nearly  ready  to 
burst  from  their  soft  brown  sheltering  bracts, 
and  the  berries  gleam  on  the  green  and  golden 
Aucubas  like  masses  of  coral  beads.  Comus 
mas  is  golden  with  its  little  flower  clusters,  so 
is  Shepherdia  argentea,  and  the  weeping  Kill 
marnock  Willows  are  like  fountains  of  pearls. 
Here  and  there  the  gold  stars  of  the  Coltsfoot 
appear,  and  its  first  cousin,  the  winter  Helio- 
trope (Tussilago  fragrans),  scents  the  air,  while 
the  brown  buds  of  the  Elm  and  the  black  ones 
of  the  Ash  trees  show  out  against  the  sky. 

Here  on  the  sunny  borders  Iris  stylosa  is  now 
throwing  up  its  fragile,  but  lovely  and  odorous 
blooms,  and  there  is  the  bold  up-spearing  of 
the  Eremurus  robustus,  that  giant  amongst  the 
Asphodels,  and  signs  of  bold  resurrection 
amongst  the  Lilies  and  their  first  cousins,  the 
great  Crown  Imperials.  On  the  walls  are  signs 
of  new  life  and  outbursting  growth.  The  golden 
winter  Jasmine  is  well-nigh  past,  but  its  place  wil- 
soon  be  tilled  with  Forsythia  suspensa,  the 
clustered  flowers  of  which  look  like  a  swarm  of 
golden  bees,  and  there  are  pearly  buds  of  the 
Chinese  and  other  Plums  showing,  and  of  Nut- 
tallia,  and  the  hoary  bud  clusters  of  the  Almond 
already  show  a  rosy  lining  in  the  midday  sun. 

But  brightest  and  warmest  and  best  of 
all  the  flowers  just  now  are  the  myriads  of 
Crocuses  in  lines,  masses,  groups,  and  clusters 
everywhere  on  Grass,  border,  bed,  and  bank 
alike  ;  their  orange  glow  in  full  sunshine 
is  brighter  than  molten  gold,  and  the  Daftbdils 
even  look  pale  beside  them — purple,  lilac, 
orange,  and  pure  white,  they  are  all  here  by 
the  thousand,  and  more.  Most  perfect  of  all 
perhaps  is  a  broad  band  of  the  pure  white  kind, 
having  a  fiery  stigma  like  a  bit  of  fire  in  a  vase 
of  alabaster.  AVherever  Crocuses,  Snowdrops, 
Aconites,  Squills,  and  Daffodils  grow  and 
thrive  really  well,  one  can  never  have  too 
many  of  them  ;  especially  lovely,  fresh,  and 
clean  are  they  as  seen  on  the  verdant  and  shade- 
chequered  turf  of  the  early  spring  days,  when 
the  morning  sun  is  warm  and  genial  and  when 
new  life  and  strength  expand  each  bud  and 
stem.  All  periods  of  the  year  are  in  their  own 
peculiar  way  enjoyable,  but  after  the  fogs, 
the  mists,  the  rains,  storms,  frosts  and  snows 
of  winter,  one  of  life's  most  precious  seasons 
is  the  spring.  F.  W.  B. 


GLADIOLI  IN  BEDS  AND  POTS. 
Those  cultivators  of  this  grand  autumn  flower  who 
grow  the  choicest  kinds,  mostly  of  the  gandavensis 
section,  for  exhibition,  recommend  that  the  ground 
should  during  autumn  be  deeply  trenched  and 
heavily  manured  for  the  reception  of  the  corms  or 
bulbs  this  month.  They  mark  the  selected  spot 
of  the  garden  into  narrow  beds  'i  feet  or  4  feet 
wide,  with  paths  between.  Each  bulb  is  allowed 
about  1  foot  of  space  and  planted  3  inches  deep. 
As  soon  as  growth  is  observed  above  ground  the 
beds  are  mulched  with  rotten  manure,  which  is  left 
on  the  surface  all  the  summer.  Tying  is  attended 
to  and  liquid  manure  is  applied  to  aid  development. 
After  flowering,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fade  they 
are  taken  up,  left  in  the  open  for  a  few  days  to 
expel  moisture  and  are  stored  away  with  care,  as 
many  may  be  valued  at  half  a  guinea  apiece.  Bulbs 
of  the  commoner,  but  by  no  means  less  useful  sorts 
may  be  had,  however,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and, 
besides  exhibiting  it,  there  are  other  uses  for  this 
plant  which  make  it  invaluable  in  any  garden.  In 
hardy  plant  borders,  in  front  of  the  green  foliage  of 
Rhododendrons,  between  standard  Roses  massed  in 
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beds,  or  in  clumps  at  intervals  near  kitchen  garden 
walks,  these  are  positions  in  which  Gladioli  serve  a 
useful  and  showy  purpose.  To  grow  them  in  the 
ordinary  way  any  soil  will  do,  but  a  little  nianiuc 
will  greatly  assist  and  should  he  dug  in  where  a 
clump  of  bulbs,  say  five  or  six,  are  to  be  planted. 
A  handful  of  some  approved  fertiliser  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  and  is  more  easily  applied,  being 
scattered  in  the  hole  made  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Brenchleyensis,  the  well-known  scarlet,  may  be 
bought  at  Id.  per  root,  and  mixed  hybrids  of  all 
colours  from  10s.  per  100.  Gladiolus  flowers  are 
most  excellent  for  cutting,  and  when  wanted  in 
this  state  should  be  cut  at  an  early  stage  and 
allowed  to  open  in  water.  It  will  be  found  that 
their  beauty  is  not  so.  fleeting  as  when  left  on  the 
plant  to  open. 

In  pots  these  are  useful  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion and  also  for  anticipating  the  outdoor  flowers. 
Plant  about  three  of  the  large-flowering  section 
in  an  8-inch  pot,  using  any  ordinary  potting  soil. 
Cover  them  with  cocoa  llbre  till  the  sprouting 
growth  comes  through  this  material,  then  allow 
them  to  grow  on  in  a  cold  pit.  Feed  them  con- 
stantly with  manure  water  and  never  allow  the  soil 
to  become  dry.  It  is  well  to  leave  the  pots  plunged 
imtil  flower-spikes  show  colour,  when  they  will  be 
ready  to  give  brightness  to  arrangements  of  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  so  on. 

The  mininture  Gladiolus,  G.  Colvillei  albus  The 
Bride,  is,  for  its  distinct  character,  beauty,  and 
simple  culture,  one  of  the  choicest  of  greenhouse 
bulbs,  so  small  that  it  is  wonderful  what  charming 
spikes  spring  from  the  same.  Begin  at  once  with 
this  sort,  as  it  is  said  the  bulbs  deteriorate  after 
March.  Ours  are  now  about  3  inches  above  the 
soil,  but  by  planting  it  in  the  pots  about  Christmas, 
it  may  be  had  in  bloom  if  gently  forced  by  June. 
From  eight  to  ten  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  a 
5-inch  pot, "and  use  the  lightest  soil  obtainable. 
We  have  found  to  our  cost  it  is  not  hardy,  and  re- 
quires some  protection  even  in  a  cold  frame  during 
frosty  weather.  Yet  we  know  of  a  large  patch  in 
an  open  garden  which  has  been  left  undisturbed 
for  several  years,  and  goes  on  increasing  every 
season.  This,  however,  is  on  a  slope  where  the 
soil,  which  is  naturally  of  a  light  nature,  becomes 
drained,  therefore  dry ;  and  the  bed  is  also  pro- 
tected with  loose  litter  during  winter.  H. 


KOTE,S  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Pyxidantliera  barbulats,  or  the  North  Ame- 
rican Pine-barren  Beauty,  is  rarely  seen  in  this 
country  in  a  flourishing  state.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  there  is  something  peculiarly  adapted 
for  it  in  its  wild  habitat,  as  indicated  by  its  popu- 
lar name.  No  doubt  the  shelter  and  the  humus  of 
Pine  forests  will  help  to  protect  and  render  com- 
fortable this  charming  evergreen  creeper.  It  is, 
however,  because  I  believe  it  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  this  country  that  I  venture  a  cultural 
note  on  a  plant  hitherto,  according  to  my  experience, 
as  difficult  as  most  European  alpines  I  ever  tried. 
The  plant  somewhat  resembles  in  habit  our  flattest- 
growing  Thymes,  only  the  little  leaves  are  ciliated. 
The  flowers  are  snow-white  and  dotted  all  along 
the  miniature  trails.  It  has  reached  me  in  tufts  of 
Epigtea  repens,  and  it  has  been  grown  in  a  cold 
frame,  which  in  the  very  severest  of  weather  has 
had  a  mat  over  it.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  mat 
protection  would  be  essential  in  the  case  of  well- 
established  plants  ;  but  as  my  few  specimens  were 
not  so,  I  took  such  precaution,  and  I  believe  it  has 
been  helpful,  because  now  the  plants  are  very  fresh 
and  beginning  to  flower.  I  plant  in  peat  Moss, 
sand  and  burnt  loam.  Nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  this  plant  grown  in  pots  without  heat ; 
they  run  over  the  sides  and  become  very  graceful 
objects  whether  in  flower  or  not.  Grown  more  ex- 
posed and  later  in  the  season,  the  flowers  assume  a 
pink  tint ;  this,  however,  only  comes  with  age, 
owing  to  the  individual  flowers  lasting  for  a  week 
or  two.  The  plant  is  quite  safe  if  grown  out  of 
doors  in  a  moist  corner  of  the  rockery  not  too  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  old 


Pine  needles  given  during  the  autumn  will  keep  it 
fresh  and  verdant  all  the  winter. 

Dwarf  Willows. — I  have  before  referred  to 
these  most  interesting  and  beautiful  objects  as  used 
in  alpine  gardens.  They  are  coming  very  much  to 
the  front,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  if  any- 
one can  mention  suitable  species  other  than 
reticulata,  herbacea,  serpyllifolia,  lanata  and  py- 
renaica. 

Faxifraga  peltata.— Some  people  grow  this 
plant  as  a  bog  subject,  and  I  should  say  that  is 
right  where  it  answers.  I  grow  it  on  the  highest 
portion  of  a  mound  raised  2  feet  or  3  feet  above 
the  natural  level,  and  I  have  never  anywhere  seen 
plants  grow  either  more  quickly  or  more  strongly. 

WvodriUe,  Kirisfall.  J.  Wood. 


cuttingin lengths  merely,then  three-parts  fiUawell" 
drained  pot  with  sandy  soil,  and  place  the  portions 
of  roots  a  little  way  asunder  round  the  inside  of  the 
pots,  three  dozen  jjieces  of  roots  being  easily  ac- 
commodated in  a  5-inch  pot.  Another  good  and 
useful  plant  whose  flowers  can  be  had  in  excellent 
condition  in  the  open  ground,  and  to  which  this 
mode  of  propagation  applies  with  equal  force,  ia 
Senecio  pulcher. — E.  J. 


Rose  Garden. 


Stokesia  cyane  a. — This  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
distinct  perennial,  and  as  such  deserving  of  ex- 
tended cultivation.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
season  at  which  it  flowei  s  naturally  out  of  doors  is 


OM  Cluster  Rose  on  a  wall. 


so  late,  that  it  is  rarely  one  sees  the  plant  in  good 
condition.  Unless  it  be  in  a  much  favoured  locality 
or  very  favourable  season,  very  few,  if  any,  of  its 
flowers  expand  properly  in  the  open  ground.  August 
is  the  stated  time  of  its  flowering  in  some  of  the 
text-books,  but  I  have  known  the  plant  well-nigh 
twenty  years,  and  never  knew  a  season  that  it  ever 
began  to  flower  before  late  in  the  month  of 
October  in  the  open  ground  ;  and  at  so  late  a  date 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  blooms  coming  good. 
In  the  winter  garden  or  conservatory  it  would,  of 
course,  flower  earlier.  The  plant  is  usually  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  increase  in  the  ordinary  way  by  division, 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  growths  crowd 
together  on  the  summit  of  the  roots.  Seeds  of  it 
are  anything  but  plentiful,  because  of  its  late 
flowering.  I3ut  where  a  stock  is  required,  any 
quantity  may  be  raised  by  means  of  root  cuttings 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  gentle  heat.  In  this  way 
a  plentiful  supply  may  he  obtained  in  one  season. 
The  roots  should  be  cut  into  lengths  of  an  inch  or 
so,  taking  care  always  to  keep  the  uppermost  por- 
tion in  its  right  position.  The  making  and  insert- 
ing of  the  cuttings  are  very  simple  :  the  former  by 


ROSES  ON  WALLS. 

How  to  have  Rose.s  in  bloom  for  as  long  a 
portion  of  the  year  as  possible,  and  in  all  sorts 
of  positions,  is  a  matter  worth  serious  considera- 
tion. There  are  two  classes  of  Rose  growers, 
besides  those  who  grow  for  sale  ;  the  one  has 
for  his  principal  object  the  production  of  blooms 
for  exhibition,  while  the  other  grows  them  for 
decoration  and  the  production  of  flowers 

I     for  cutting.     Now  there  are  so  many  fanii- 

''ll  lies  of  the  Rose,  and  so  many  varieties 
'I'  belonging  to  each  family,  that  suitable 
Roses  may  be  found  for  almost  all  kinds 
of  uses  and  positions  in  a  garden  where 
flowers  of  any  kind  can  be  used.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  uses  to  and 
positions  in  which  Rose  plants  may  be  put 
in  a  garden,  viz.,  beds,  borders,  shrub- 
beries, poles  and  pillars,  arches,  arbours, 
walls  (north,  south,  east,  or  west),  hedges, 
screens,  &c.  Before  entering  into  any 
particulars,  however,  as  to  the  diflerenb 
kinds  of  Roses  adapted  to  the  various 
purposes  just  mentioned,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  more  or  less 
important  subject  of  soil.  I  say  "more 
or  less "  here,  because  if  only  the  com- 
moner kinds  of  Roses  be  grown,  the  kind 
of  soil  is  a  matter  of  small  importance. 
The  old  summer- blooming  climbing  Roses 
belonging  to  the  Boursault,  Ayrshire,  and 
sempervirens  classes,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
varieties  belonging  to  the  Gallica,  Hybrid 
China,  Hybrid  Bourbon,  Austrian  Brier, 
and  many  other  summer-blooming  families 
are  not  at  all  particular  in  the  matter  of 
soil.  Where  the  best  kinds  of  continuou;:- 
blooming  Roses  are  required  to  thrive  and 
repay  the  cultivator,  there  the  soil  must 
either  be  naturally  good,  or  adapted  to 
th  e  purpose  by  artificial  means.  For  poles, 
pillars,  arches,  arbours,  walls,  sides  of 
houses,  and  high  buildings,  &c. ,  only  those 
Roses  are  suitable  which  have  more  or 
less  of  what  is  called  a  climbing  liabit  of 
growth.  Roses  which  make  long  rambling 
Towths,  whose  shoots  are  unable  to  stand  up 
without  support,  are  the  kinds  which  do  duty  as 
climbers.  Before,  however,  determining  on  the 
kind  of  climber  to  plant,  the  height  the  plants  are 
required  to  attain  to  must  be  considered.  Most 
of  the  vigorous  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas 
will  reach  a  height  of  from  8  feet  to  15  feet  if 
the  soil  be  good,  and  on  warm  sheltered  walls 
4  feet  or  5  feet  or  more.  The  extra  strong 
growers  of  the  same  classes,  with  the  Noisettes 
and  Hybrid  Noisettes,  will  cover  well  up  to 
15  feet  or  20  feet  or  more.  The  Baiiksian  Roses 
are  excellent  as  climbers,  but  should  only  be 
planted  against  walls  in  rather  sheltered  posi- 
tions ;  they  are  only  summer  bloomers.  The 
old  blush  and  crimson  China  Roses  will  also 
run  up  a  wall  freely  to  a  height  of  30  feet,  and, 
as  before  stated,  for  continuous  blooming  quali- 
ties they  are  unsurpassed  by  the  varieties  of 
any  other  family  of  Roses.  The  old-fashioned 
summer-blooming  Roses  before  alluded  to  are 
capable  of  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  height. 
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Tliey  completely  cover  themselves  with  flowers 
during  the  blooming  period  if  rightly  treated, 
and  all  the  treatment  they  require,  if  in  good 
soil,  consists  in  tyin,£(  them  to  their  supports, 
pruning  out  weak  and  exhausted  wood,  and  en- 
couraging to  the  utmost  such  viguruus  young 
shoots  as  may  be  required.  No  growths  need 
be  shortened  except  to  keep  them  within  the 
bounds  allotted  to  the  plant  and  to  take  off  un- 
ripened  ends. 

Climbing  Roses  may  be  used  to  screen  un- 
sightly buildings  and  other  objects  by  training 
them  ti)  galvanised  wire  or  other  fences  or  sup- 
ports, and,  except  when  the  leaves  ai-e  off,  they 
answer  this  purpose  admirably.  All  the  above 
methods  of  groH'ing  Roses  not  only  produce 
beautiful  effects,  but  give  supplies  of  flowers 
for  cutting.  T.  W. 


TEA-SCENTED  ROSES  UNDER  GLASS. 

There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  great 
value  of  these  when  well  grown,  as  they  are  cer- 
tainly the  finest  of  all  Roses  for  forcing.  When 
their  requirements  are  understood  and  they  are 
properly  treated  from  the  lirst,  I  venture  to  say 
there  are  tew  if  any  plants  that  are  more  satisfac- 
tory. It  matters  little  whether  they  be  grown  in 
pots  or  planted  out  in  prepared  borders  ;  both 
systems  of  cultivation  have  their  advantages. 
When  grown  in  pots  they  are  more  readily  ripened, 
and  will  consequently  be  better  suited  for  early 
forcing.  Planting  out  is  calculated  to  produce 
blooms  of  greater  substance  and  also  secures  a 
greater  immunity  from  drought  at  the  roots.  Al- 
though in  many  borders  the  roots  of  Roses  are 
much  drier  a  little  way  under  the  surface  than  is 
generally  supposed,  still  they  are  not  exposed  to 
the  drying  air  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  this  fact 
which  works  so  much  injury  among  pot  plants. 
It  is  very  necessary  to  thoroughly  soak  the  border 
occasionally.  In  the  open  air  the  ground  gets  a 
thorough  soaking  during  winter  and  spring,  where- 
as under  glass  the  borders  are  really  getting  drier 
than  ever.  Enough  consideration  is  not  given  to 
this  point  when  starting  the  Roses  early  in  the 
year.  If  growers  would  give  their  plants  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water  to  penetrate  freely  to  the 
main  roots,  they  would  find  their  Rose's  thrive 
much  lietter.  Constant  driblets  of  water  only 
excite  the  main  roots  and  serve  to  feed  the  smaller 
ones  that  are  near  to  the  surfuce.  The  Rose  is 
naturally  rather  a  deep-rooting  plant,  and  in  the 
case  of  pot  culture  the  bulk  of  the  roots  will  be 
found  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  soil.  Too  often 
the  plants  do  not  receive  sufficient  water  to  pene- 
trate to  and  fully  satisfy  these  roots,  and  more 
especially  among  amateurs  we  find  stunted  and 
unsatisfactory  growth.  Given  a  well-drained  soil, 
it  is  not  often  that  one  can  supply  the  Rose  with 
too  much  water  while  in  active  and  vigorous 
growth. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  cultivation  of  Roses 
under  glass  that  are  not  sufficiently  attended  to,viz. .  a 
copious,  but  judicious  supply  of  water  and  the  more 
efficient  ripening  of  their  wood  previous  to  a  short 
term  of  complete  rest  at  some  period  of  the  year. 
These  have  much  more  to  do  with  the  satisfactory 
culture  of  Roses  than  many  apparently  seem  to 
imagine,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  condition  the 
plants  are  often  allowed  to  "get  into  after  their 
main  crop  of  flowers  has  been  secured.  At  this 
time  plenty  of  superb  blooms  can  generally  be 
obtained  from  sheltered  positions  in  the  open 
air,  and  pot  Roses  are  apt  to  be  rather  neglected 
during  what  is  a  very  critical  time  as  regards  their 
future  flowering.  Watering  is  neglected,  and  they 
are  too  often  stood  in  some  odd  corner  where  they 
cannot  receive  the  necessary  attention  to  secure 
clean  and  well-ripened  growth. 

Roses  are,  unfortunately,  troubled  with  many 
insect  pests,  and  in  attempting  to  get  rid  of  these 
in  too  hasty  a  manner,  the  growth  is  often  severely 
checked.  It  is  by  giving  too  strong  a  fumigation 
and  by  using  strong  solutions  of  insecticide  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  mischief  is  done  where  these 


flowers  are  cultivated  unsuccessfully.  Impatience 
in  this  respect  is  almost  certain  to  have  disastrous 
results,  and  many  a  promising  lot  of  plants  has 
been  much  injured  by  such  treatment.  When 
treating  upon  Roses  under  glass,  Marechal  Niel — 
the  grandest  of  all  yellow  Roses — naturally  receives 
more  attention  than  any  other  variety.  In  this 
paper,  however,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  good  yellow  Roses  that  are 
equally  suited  for  indoor  culture,  and  which  are 
not  so  subject  to  that  greatest  enemy  of  the 
Marechal  Niel — canker.  Mile.  Henriette  de  Beau- 
veau  and  Duchesse  d'Auerstadt  are  a  couple  of 
yellow  Roses  of  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
and  which  will  climb  to  perfection.  Under  the 
same  treatment  as  Marechal  Niel,  these  two  Roses 
are  excellent ;  they  also  possess  the  merit  of  being 
more  continuous  bloomers  than  the  old  favourite, 
and,  better  still,  they  are  not  so  subject  to  canker. 
Some  time  ago  I  gave  a  description  of  a  grand 
plant  of  William  Allen  Richardson.  Last  spring  at 
this  time  there  was  a  crop  of  some  700  blooms 
upon  this  specimen,  and  during  the  summer  it 
made  a  splendid  lot  of  growth  from  which  I 
trusted  to  get  a  grand  crop  of  flowers  again  this 
spring.  To  ray  great  disappointment,  canker  com- 
menced late  last  autumn,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
the  lateral  growths  are  very  puny  ;  whereas  they 
should  and  would  be  each  carrying  a  healthy  bud 
but  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  disease 
since  the  plant  was  started  into  growth.  I  intend 
to  secure  the  few  best  flowers  from  it,  and  then 
cut  the  plant  out  and  replace  with  a  younger 
specimen.  When  this  grand  variety  is  treated 
upon  the  long-rod  system  and  similar  to  the 
Marechal  Niel,  there  are  few  more  pleasing  Roses. 
This  Rose,  like  Marechal  Niel,  is  very  subject  to 
canker,  and  it  is  also  very  erratic  in  growth  and 
constitution.  One  may  plant  several  healthy 
specimens  of  these  varieties,  and  although  they 
are  apparently  in  the  same  soil  and  receiving 
exactly  the  same  treatment,  one  plant  will  often 
grow  well  while  the  other  is  a  complete  failure. 
This  is  all  the  more  strange,  seeing  one  may  plant 
another  specimen  of  the  same  kind  without  re- 
moving the  soil  or  altering  the  treatment  in  the 
least,  and  yet  the  second  plant  is  quite  likely  to 
thrive  to  perfection.  Ridgewood. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WINTER. 

Now  that  the  third  spell  of  wintry  weather — 
each  succeeding  one  more  severe  and  destruc- 
tive than  its  immediate  predecessor — is  passing 
away,  one  naturally  looks  around  to  ascertain 
as  far  as  possible  the  damage  done,  and  from 
ray  own  observations  here  I  fear  this  is  consider- 
able, more  so  even  than  in  the  disastrous  winter 
of  1890-91.  Owing  to  the  very  cold  and  wet 
summer,  and  the  fact  that  some  plants  were 
seriously  crippled  during  that  meracu-able  winter, 
more  injury  is  the  result  during  the  present  one. 
Here  almost  all  vegetation  fully  exposed  to  the 
easterly  winds  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  dis- 
tress, and  it  is  evident  we  have  far  more  to 
dread  from  these  than  from  still  frosts,  however 
severe,  that  are  likely  to  occur  in  this  mild, 
humid  spot  and  at  this  elevation. 

What  has  surprised  me  most  and  what  I  was 
least  prepared  for  are  the  W^ellingtouias,  for 
they  have  an  unhappy  and  withered  appearance. 
I  presume  something  in  our  soil  does  not  suit 
them,  for  at  the  best  they  have  not  as  thriv- 
ing and  vigorous  an  apjiearance  as  other  coni- 
fers. Certain  it  is  that  other  kinds  of  trees 
reputed  to  be  far  less  hardy,  such  as  Pinus 
insignis,  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  Cryptomerias, 
(fee. ,  have  not  suffered  to  any  perceptible  extent. 
Sequoia  sempervirens  is  another  that  has 
suffered  considerably,  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
being  quite  brown.  No  other  conifer  shows 
signs  of  any  serious  injury.  Rhododendrons 
and  American  plants  generally  (unless  fully 
exposed  to  the  east  winds,  in  which  cases  the 
portions  so  situated   have  the  foliage  scorched 


and  cut)  are  safe  and  carrying  splendid  loads  of 
buds.  Laurustinus,  Bays,  and  Camellias  are 
also  Ijright  and  cheery  in  their  greenery,  not  a 
seared  leaf  to  be  seen.  It  is  surprising  why 
the  latter  are  not  much  more  extensively  grown 
in  the  open  as  bushes  and  on  walls,  for  they 
are  so  hardy,  and  when  in  bloom  are  attractive 
and  distinct  from  the  ordinary  run  of  spring- 
flowering  shrubs.  Where  partly  sheltered, 
Berberis  Darwini  andseveral  others,  Escallonias, 
&c. ,  are  untouched  ;  in  less  favoured  positions 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  are  slightly  injured.  Ber- 
beris japonica  appears  to  stand  full  exposure 
better  than  most,  the  leaves  taking  on  charming 
shades  of  colour,  and  is  withal  a  plant  of  noble 
aspect,  well  worth  growing. 

The  Arbutuses  are  a  puzzle  to  me,  for  in  the 
previous  winter  (1890-91)  some  of  them  passed 
through  without  the  loss  of  a  leaf  or  bloom,  wlule 
others  were  seriously  crippled  ;  it  is  the  same 
this,  but  the  mystery  is  that  many  of  the  latter 
are,  to  all  appearance,  in  far  more  comfortable, 
sheltered,  and  in  every  way  more  favoured  posi- 
tions, yet  such  are  the  results.     Why  is  this  i 

Aristotelia  Macqui  variegata  is  at  the  present 
time  the  most  miserable-looking  object  on  the 
place.  It  has  retained  the  foliage,  which  looks 
as  if  parboiled.  1  have  no  fear  as  to  its  ulti- 
mate recovery. 

Buddleia  globosa  has  lost  the  main  leaves,  but 
is  even  now  breaking  out  anew.  Olearia  Haasti, 
Griselinia  littoralis,  Veronica  Devoniana,  Diplo- 
pappus  chrysophyllus,  Azara  microphylla,  Elfeag- 
nuses,  itc,  look  as  if  they  revel  in  such  arctic 
winters,  and  various  Palms,  Corypha  australis, 
Chamferops  Fortunei,  &c. ,  and  green  Dracfenas 
are  as  unchanged  in  their  bold  and  effective 
greenery  as  if  they  had  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  a  spacious  Palm  house,  whUe  Cordyline  aus- 
tralis is  again  (as  last  year)  cut  do'wn  to  the 
ground.  Arundinaria  falcata  is  again  leafless, 
but  all  the  other  Bamboos  have  not  a  leaf  dis- 
coloured, and  prove  worthy  subjects  for  extended 
cultivation,  so  beautifully  graceful  and  tropical 
in  appearance.  Another  plant  of  a  tropical  as- 
pect is  Aralia  Sieboldi  ;  it  is  also  untouched, 
green  and  fresh.  I  wish  the  same  coidd  be 
written  of  Berberis  nepalensis  ;  but,  alas  !  the 
east  side  has  a  woeful,  dejected  look,  every  leaf  as 
if  a  fire  had  passed  over  it,  and  I  fear  the  flower- 
buds  are  destroyed,  but  the  wood  is,  I  believe, 
uninjured.  The  other  side  of  the  specimen  is 
perfectly  green.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
Benthamia  fragifera,  and  the  most  tender  of  the 
Euonymuses  are  sutt'erers  to  the  like  extent.  As 
I  have  previously  notified.  Eucalyptus  globulus 
was  terribly  cut  up  in  1891,  but  during  last 
summer  the  trees  broke  out  strongly  all  up  the 
trunks  and  made  fine  vigorous  shoots,  which, 
however,  proved  too  soft  and  tender  to  with- 
stand the  recent  severity,  for  most,  if  not  all, 
are  killed.  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  say  positively 
if  even  a  pair  will  live,  these  being  a  little 
better  sheltered  from  the  cutting  blast.  Roses 
are  fresh  and  plump,  a  few  shoots  only  of  some 
Teas  being  a  little  spotty,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  permanent  injury  to  the 
bushes  or  the  crop  of  bloom. 

Of  plants  on  walls.  Myrtles  are  the  greatest 
sutt'erers,  but  nothing  more  serious  than  the 
withering  of  the  leaves.  AJoysia  citriodora 
(Lemon  plant)  comes  next,  and  is  cut  down  to 
well-ripened  wood,  so  both  will  ultimately  re- 
cover. All  others — and  they  are  many — are  as 
healthy  as  ever,  thanks  to  our  splendid  old 
buttresses,  which  effectually  break  the  force  of 
the  hurricanes  and  partly  rob  them  of  their 
bitter  intensity. 

Snow  (although  we  have  had  far  more  in 
volume  and  frequency  than  has  to  my  own 
knowledge  been  the  case  for  the  past  fourteen 
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winters,  and  old  inhabitants  inform  me  tliat 
there  has  been  nothing  like  it  in  this  district 
for  much  over  double  that  time)  has  caused  us 
but  compai'atively  little  damage,  repeated  heavy 
falls  only  splitting  down  an  occasional  branch 
and  a  few  huge  limbs  of  Rhododendrons  here 
and  there. 

The  herbaceous  borders  are  less  interesting 
now  than  I  have  seen  them  at  even  the  dullest 
time  in  other  years,  and  by  this  date  in  ordi- 
nary seasons  there  are  generally  some  bright 
spots  of  colour  in  them  ;  Imt  now  even  all  the 
tender  growths  that  ventured  above  ground 
have  been  quickly  dried  up  and  browned,  so 
that  even  healthy  greenery  is  scarce,  let  alone 
blooms.  Carnations,  Iceland  Poppies,  and 
Doronicums  are  about  all  that  have  uninjured 
foliage.  Carnations  have  stood  better  than  last 
year.  Autumn-planted  layers  also  look  ex- 
tremely well  and  healthy.  I  trust  the  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  Lilies,  etc.,  left  in  the  ground  unpro- 
tected are,  as  usual,  safe.  Of  rock  plants  and 
their  behaviour  I  can  as  yet  say  nothing,  for 
the  surroundings  are  too  saturated  with  the  fast 
thawing  snow  and  heavy  rains  to  examine  them 
closely  ;  from  a  distance  they  appear  to  have 
survived  fairly  well.  Fruit  trees  have  as  yet 
scarcely  made  a  sign  of  a  move,  for  yesterday 
was  the  only  spring  like  day  we  have  had. 
Being  so  late,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  blooms  will 
be  safe  ;  if  they  are  destroyed  this  year,  it  will 
not  be  owing  to  precocity  at  all  events. 

In  the  kitchen  gardens  Globe  Artichokes  have 
suffered  greatly,  the  usual  protection  of  leaves 
and  litter  having  proved  useless  or  worse,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  those  left  unprotected  came  through 
the  ordeal  much  the  best.  I  never  had  great  faith 
in  thus  covering  up  the  crowns,  and  have  less 
now  after  this  winter's  experience. 

Celery  also  has  kept  badly,  and  no  wonder, 
for  the  ground  was  sodden  and  the  leaves  satu- 
rated whenever  sharp  frosts  occurred.  We  grow 
no  Broccoli  for  winter  use,  excepting  the  Sprout- 
ing (Purple  and  White).  These,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  stood  well.  For  late  spring  use 
we  grow  Model,  but  we  sow  these  so  late — end 
of  May — and  plant  in  rather  deep  drills,  that  as 
yet  they  are  but  small  and  close  to  the  ground  ; 
indeed,  to  all  appearance  not  much  larger  than 
the  July-sown  Cabbages  (EUam's)  that  occupy 
the  other  part  of  the  quarter  ;  still,  these  will 
turn  in  nice  heads  in  due  time — no  blanks.  I 
have  long  advocated  this  late  sowing  of  Broccoli, 
&c.,  for  late  spring  use,  and  again  take  the  op- 
portunity of  recommending  it.  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Borecoles,  &c.,  have  stood  much  better  than  in 
the  previous  winter  ;  so  have  Parsley,  Chervil, 
&c ,  but  Sage,  Lavender,  Rosemary,  Thyme, 
&c.,  are  as  dry  as  chips.  Beetroot,  of  which 
half  our  crop  was  left  in  the  ground  and  ridged 
up,  is  in  splendid  order — sound  and  plump  ;  so 
are  August-sown  Turnips  (Veitch's  Red  Globe 
and  Silver  Ball). 

Such,  in  brief,  are  at  present  the  most  notice- 
able efl'ects  of  the  severity  on  vegetation  gene- 
rally in  this  district,  and  long  may  we  be  spared 
from  experiencing  another  such,  for  never  do  I 
remember  a  winter  iu  which  it  was  so  difficult 
to  make  progress  with  outdoor  operations,  for 
cultivating  the  ground,  carrying  out  alterations, 
planting  shrubs,  and  such-like  work  have  been 
almost  a  hopeless  task,  as  it  was  either  rain, 
snow  or  frost  the  whole  winter  through. 

Tan-y-hwlch,  Merioneth,  March  24.       J.  R. 


Rooting  cutting's  in  saucers.  —  Of  such 
plants  as  Nerines,  C'olouses,  Petunias,  and  many 
similar  things,  the  wood  of  which  is  soft  and 
soon  emits  roots  in  warmth,  Mr.  Swan,  at  Castle 
Hill  Gardens,  strikes  large  quantities,  not  in  ordi- 
nary pot-ware  saucers,  but  in  ordinary  china-ware 


saucers  tilled  with  a  mixture  of  cocoa  fibre  refuse 
and  sand.  The  mixture  i<,  of  course,  kept  quite 
moist  and  the  saucers  are  stood  about  on  the  soil 
in  which  Cucumbers  and  Melons  are  growing. 
When  the  cuttings  are  rooted  sufficiently  for 
potting,  which  happens  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
mass  is  slipped  clean  out  of  the  saucer,  and  these 
are  again  filled  with  fresh  cuttings.  Verbenas 
and  Lobelias  also  root  freely  in  this  way,  the  ware 
not  being  so  absorbent  of  moisture  as  is  the  ordi- 
nary pottery,  and  to  that  virtue  this  quick  rooting 
seems  to  be  largely  due. — A.  D. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


GLOBE  ARTICHOKES. 
BEI^G  but  ill-prepared  to  withstand  the  rigours 
of  a  severe  winter,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that 
Globe  Artichokes  should  cut  up  badly.  In  my 
case  they  were  heavily  mulched  or  banked  up 
with  strawy  litter,  but  although  this  proved 
ample  protection  during  1890-01,  it  was  not 
sufficient  during  the  past  winter.  Tlxe  plants 
are  not  killed  outright,  but  they  are  in  a  very 
poor  plight,  and  at  present  give  few  signs  of 
recommencing  active  growth.  Where  neither 
litter  nor  ashes  were  banked  up  around  the 
clumps  last  autumn,  and  two  such  cases  have 
already  come  under  my  notice,  some  of  them  are 
evidently  quite  dead,  and  the  rest,  if  they  d(j 
recover,  will  not  be  serviceable  till  late  in  the 
season.  In  my  case,  at  any  rate,  extra  trouble 
ill  have  to  be  taken  with  Globe  Artichokes 
this  spring,  as  there  must  be  no  failure  with 
this  very  important  and  high-class  vegetable.  A 
few  of  the  strongest  crowns  have  escaped  de- 
struction, and  from  these  we  hope  to  have  a 
fairly  early  supply  of  strong  heads.  They  will 
most  probably  take  a  strong  lead  or  more  than 
hold  their  own  against  a  mass  of  weakly  shoots 
that  doubtless  will  be  pushed  up  before  very 
long.  In  all  cases  where  the  clumps  are  still 
alive,  but  are  not  furnished  with  from  one  to 
three  strong  or  fairly  strong  crowns,  an  early 
opportunity  will  be  taken  of  freely  thinning  out 
the  weakly  growths  that  we  shall  get  in  April. 
If  left  to  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  no  thinning 
out  of  young  growths  is  done,  the  chances  are 
none  of  them  will  take  a  decided  lead,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  so  many  trying  to  assert  them- 
selves, very  few,  if  any,  will  become  sufficiently 
strong  to  produce  serviceable  heads.  It  is  not 
possible  to  grow  the  best  forms  of  Globe  Arti- 
choke too  strongly.  A  few  extra  strong  growths 
not  only  produce  the  finest  and  most  succulent 
heads,  but  they  also  branch  freely  and  may  well 
be  allowed  to  perfect  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
flower  -  heads  they  show.  Starvelings  never 
produce  other  than  small  dry  heads,  and  are  the 
first  to  collapse  in  dry,  hot  weather.  In  addi- 
tion, therefore,  to  freely  thinning  out  the  young 
growths  on  old  clumps,  the  latter  ought  also  to 
be  well  manured  now.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
fork  the  soil  away  well  down  to  the  roots  and 
to  a  distance  of  2  feet  from  the  clumps,  return- 
ing the  soil  on  to  the  top  of  a  liberal  dressing 
of  fairly  rotten  manure.  If  this  can  further  be 
supplemented  by  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  ma- 
nure occasionally,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  an 
early  breakdown  of  the  plants,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  may  go  on  producing  till  severe  frosts 
intervene  in  November. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  ought  those  to 
do  who  have  lost  the  whole  or  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  stock  of  Globe  Artichokes  ?  Stereo- 
typed oracles  advise  raising  a  fresh  batch  from 
seed,  but  those  who  frame  this  advice  have  evi- 
dently had  but  little  experience  with  seedlings. 
If  either  the  Purple  or  Green  Globe  varieties 
would  come  true  from  seed,  then  sowing  would 


be  a  simple  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but 
as  it  happens,  seedlings  vary  surprisingly,  a 
great  percentage  of  them  being  worthless.  A 
few  may  produce  extra  fine  succulent  heads, 
these  presenting  a  very  marked  contrast  to  the 
rest,  most  of  which  produce  a  great  profusion 
of  comparatively  small  heads  with  thin  scales 
surmounted  by  sharp  spines.  What  few  are 
good  cause  the  grower  to  wish  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  raising  the  varieties  true  from  seed, 
but  as  yet  nothing  reliable  appears  to  be  in 
the  market.  Those  who  may  wish  to  try  the 
experiment  should  .sow  two  or  three  seeds  in 
3-inch  or  rather  larger  pots  and  place  them  in 
brisk  heat  to  germinate.  The  seedlings  come 
up  quickly  enough,  and  before  they  spoil  each 
other  reduce  the  number  of  plants  to  one  in 
a  pot.  Do  not  reserve  the  strongest,  as  these 
might  ultimately  attain  a  height  of  0  feet  or 
more  and  be  of  no  value  whatever,  but  prefer 
rather  the  less  robust,  and  thereby  secure  what 
may  probably  prove  to  be  superior,  or  at  any 
rate  serviceable  forms.  Being  naturally  very 
strong  rootiug,  the  young  plants  must  either 
be  given  an  early  shift  into  6-inch  pots,  a  rich 
loamy  compost  being  used,  or  else  be  hardened 
off  and  finally  planted  out  before  they  become 
badly  root-bound.  The  former  plan  is  most  de- 
sirable if  seedlings  are  depended  upon  to  give 
the  earliest  or  only  supply  of  heads  for  cook- 
ing. The  seed  will  also  germinate  readily  in 
the  open  ground,  and  may  be  sown  early  in 
April  with  every  prospect  of  the  seedlings  re- 
sulting arriving  at  a  productive  size  before  the 
autumn.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the 
ground  should  be  well  manured,  deeply  dug, 
and  got  into  a  finely-divided  state  for  this  crop, 
the  seed  being  sown  thinly,  or  the  plants  in 
pots  put  out  18  inches  apart  in  drills  3  feet 
apart.  The  seedlings  should  be  first  thinned 
out  to  about  18  inches  apart,  and  left  thus 
comparatively  thick  till  it  is  seen  which  are 
worthless  and  which  are  of  some  value,  the 
former  being  unhesitatingly  rooted  out  the 
better  to  enable  the  rest  to  become  fully 
developed.  At  the  time  fruit  and  vegetable 
shows  were  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
Muswell  Hill,  Globe  Artichokes  was  one  of 
the  best  dishes  in  a  first  prize  collection  of 
vegetables  I  there  staged  at  an  August  show, 
and  these  were  cut  fronr  seedling  plants.  Seed 
can  be  had  of  both  green  and  purple  forms,  but 
I  much  prefer  the  former. 

In  order  to  have  a  supply  of  good  late  heads 
and  vigorous  plants  for  in'oducing  early  the  fol- 
lowing season,  the  plan  usually  adopted  is  to 
take  oft'  a  number  of  strong  young  growths  with 
a  short  portion  of  brittle  underground  stem 
attached,  and  to  plant  these  in  threes  3  feet 
apart  each  way  on  well-prepared  ground.  This 
spring,  in  many  cases,  these  shoots  will  either 
be  very  sparingly  produced,  or  late  and  weakly, 
and  it  would  be  a  considerable  gain  if  two  or 
three  of  the  strongest  clumps  available  from  a 
friend's  garden  were  lifted  and  started  in  gentle 
heat,  or  say  a  newly-started  vinery.  The  growths 
could  be  taken  oft'  when  not  more  than  0  inches 
long,  each  liaving  a  short  length  of  old  root  or 
stem  attached,  and  be  then  placed  singly  in 
4-inch  or  larger  pots  if  extra  strong  and  quickly 
rooted  in  the  same  house.  Thus  treated,  they 
oudit  not  long  to  remain  in  heat,  but  should  be 
early  hardened  oft'  and  planted  out  before  they 
become  enfeebled  or  starved  iu  the  pots.  Being 
firmly  planted  in  good  ground  and  not  allowed 
to  suft'er  from  want  of  water,  they  will  quickly 
take  to  their  fresh  quarters,  surpassing  most 
probably  any  that  may  have  been  detached  from 
old  stools  and  planted  direct  in  the  ground. 
Most  of  the  plants  put  out  in  a  small  state  this 
spring  would  most  likely  produce  flower-heads 
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but  unless  particularly  wanted,  the  flower-stems 
should  ba  early  cui  out  with  a  view  to  greatly 
strengthening  and  preparing  them  for  producing 
extra  good  cropj  next  season.  Grower. 


KIDNEY  BEANS  IN  POTS. 


Constant   supplies   of   Kidney   Beans   are  indis- 
pansable  in  nutuerous  cases,  and  being  fully  appre- 
ciated as  an  extra  choice  vegetable,  private  gar- 
deners do  not  as  a  rule  begrudge  the  amount  of 
labour  and  valuable  space  necessarily   devoted  to 
their  culture.     It  is  my  firm  belief,  "however,  that 
they  are  not  nearly  so  liberally  treated  as  they  ought 
to    be,   the    consequence   being   a   rather   weakly 
growth,  a  plentiful  supply  of  red  spider,  and  light 
crops  of  Beans.     No  amount  of  overhead  syringing 
and  atmospheric  moisture  will  prevent  the  spread 
of  red  spider  over  half-starved  plants,  and  at  least 
a  third  of  the  pods  that  show  on  starveUngs  turn 
yellow  and  drop  off.     In  my  younger  days  I  have 
three  parts  tilled  hundreds,  I   may  say  thousands, 
of  pots  with  very  poor  mi.Ktures   of  soil,  anything 
being  thought  good  enough  for  Beans,  and  when 
the  plants  were  high  enough  for  staking  this  was 
done,  a  top-dressing  of  fairly  rich  compost  being 
given  at  the  same  time.     Similar  treatment  is  com- 
mon enough  at  the  present  day,  but  is  not  worthy 
of  being  designated  good  culture.     The  Beans  are 
simply    starved   before   the  top-dressing  is  given, 
while    the  latter  puzzles    or   misleads   those   who 
water  the  plants,  and  is  of  little  real   service  in 
any   case.     Instead   of   using    such    poor    soil   it 
pays  well  to  give  the  Beans  a  compost  consisting 
of  two  parts  of  light  loam — if  fibrous  so  much  the 
better — to  one  of  flaky  manure  or  old  Mushroom 
bed  manure,  adding  a  sprinkling  of  lime  rubbish, 
wood  ashes,  and  well-charred  garden  refuse. 

The  requisite  number  of  9-inch  pots  should  be 
nearly  filled  with  this  light  compost,  pressing  or 
jarring  this  down  only  moderately  h^rd,  from  nine 
to  a  dozen  seeds  being  sown  in  each  and  covered 
with  about  2  inches  of  soil.  Enough  space  should 
be  left  for  watering.  Crowding  the  plants  is  un- 
wise, and  the  number  should  early  be  reduced  to 
about  seven  in  each  pot,  these  being  lightly  staked 
up  before  they  ai'e  far  advanced  in  growth.  The 
best  places  for  these  Beans  are  the  back  shelves 
in  three-quarter  span-roofed  forcing  houses,  and 
the  walls  and  front  stages  or  beds  in  the  fronts  of 
similar  houses,  a  strong  heat  and  plenty  of  light 
being  desirable,  though  they  can  be  brought  on 
slowly,  but  profitably  from  this  state  in  intermediate 
temperatures.  When  a  tempting  compost  is  pro- 
vided, the  roots  quickly  overrun  this,  while  the 
plants  grow  healthily  and  sturdily,  quickly  coming 
into  full  bearing.  Before  they  give  signs  of  requir- 
ing liquid  manure,  soot  water,  answering  well  at 
first,  should  be  given,  and  when  the  pods  are  grow- 
ing the  plants  should  be  fed  up  daily,  never  once 
being  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  Thus 
liberally  treated,  they  retain  a  healthy,  clean 
appearance  up  to  the  last  and  the  crops  are  most 
satisfactory.  Mixing  a  little  lime  instead  of  lime 
rubbish  with  the  compost  has  frequently  been  tried 
with  good  results,  this  apparently  causing  a  more 
sturdy  growth,  the  leaves  of  the  plants  being  of  a 
dark  green  hue,  while  the  productiveness  is  all  that 
can  be  desired.  M.  H.  F. 


supplies  if  a  few  rows  of  this  variety  are  sown  in 
July  on  a  north  bordar.  There  are  other  varieties 
that  may  be  sown  under  glass,  such  as  Seville  Long- 
pod,  which  gives  a  nice  sized  Bean  very  early,  and 
is  a  good  cropper.  There  is  also  the  Early  Long- 
pod,  a  good  early  kind  of  good  quality.  One  great 
advantage  of  raising  Beans  under  glass  and  planting 
out  is  the  dwarf  habit  they  assume,  as  they  soon 
show  bloom  and  set.  The  tallest  kinds  do  not 
come  above  half  the  usual  height  of  those  planted 
in  the  open  and  grown  in  the  usual  way,  so  that 
they  may  be  planted  more  closly  together  when 
hardened  off.  — G.  Wythes. 

Tomato  Acquisition. — This  is  an  excellent 
Tomato  for  summer  fruiting  in  the  open  and  in- 
valuable for  house  work  wliere  room  is  a  considera- 
tion. I  have  grown  it  in  quantity  for  two  seasons 
and  was  much  pleased  with  its  dwarf  habit  and 
free-fruiting  qualities.  This  variety  differs  much 
from  others  in  the  foliage  and  habit  being  very 
dwarf  and  rarely  exceeding  3  feet  in  height.  The 
growth,  though  very  robust,  is  very  compact  and 
sturdy.  The  fruit  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  of 
handsome  shape,  nearly  round  and  smooth,  and,  as 
far  as  I  have  seen,  of  excellent  quality.  I  tried  it 
in  various  ways  last  season.  In  8-inch  pots  it  gave 
a  good  return  and  came  very  early.  It  was  also 
planted  out  and  grown  against  a  wall,  also  in  the 
open,  and  was  less  subject  to  disease  than  some  of 
the  older  kinds.  I  strongly  recommend  it  for  grow- 
ing on  a  south  border  planted  in  rows  and  trained 
as  cordons,  as  it  gives  so  little  trouble  and  bears  a 
heavy  crop.  If  seed  is  sown  early  in  April,  the  seed- 
lings kept  moving  rapidly,  and  shifted  on  as  required, 
they  will  make  strong  plants  by  the  early  part  of 
June  for  planting  in  the  open  ground. — G.  W. 


what  the  severe  spell  of  frosts  in  December  and 
thereabouts  failed  to  do,  the  winds  have  accom- 
plished. It  may  be  the  hearts  are  uninjured,  and 
with  a  change  to  mild  showery  weather  a  fresh 
growth  of  succulent  leaves  will  perhaps  be  forth, 
coming,  but  it  is  now  when  Spinach  is  most  wanted, 
other  green  vegetables  being  anything  but  abun- 
dant. The  earliest  sown  is  also  coming  up  badly- 
and  in  all  probability  the  frosty  winds  also  caught 
the  first  to  germinate.  All  things  considered,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  Spinach  for  several 
weeks  longer. — Somerset. 


Garden  Flora. 


Early  Broad  Beans. — I  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Sh'-pherd  (p.  )  Ci)  as  to  the  value  of  raising 
Broad  Beans  under  glass  in  order  to  get  an  early 
supply.  At  page  1.S7  "  R.  D."  also  depreciates 
the  Early  Mazagan.  Why  it  was  called  early 
I  fail  to  understand,  as  it  is  not  so  early  as 
other  varieties.  I  know  years  ago  it  was  the 
practice  to  sow  Early  Mazagan  in  the  autumn 
for  an  early  supply,  but  it  was  labour  lost  to 
a  great  extent.  Very  few  people  plant  in  the 
autumn,  as  Broad  Beans  can  be  so  readily  raised 
by  those  with  only  moderate  means  and  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  value  of  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem 
for  early  produce  is  considerable,  as  it  occupies  so 
little  space,  being  very  dw.irf  and  compact,  while 
those  who  like  this  vegetable  may  get  much  later 


KIDNEY  BEANS  FOR  FORCING. 
Opinions  vary  considerably  as  to  the  best  form  of 
kidney  Bean  for  forcing,  though  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  generally  reUed  upon. 
When  I  first  grew  this  variety  it  proved  somewhat 
disappointing,  and  on  expressing  my  opinion  of  its 
merits,  was  informed  through  the  press  and  also 
privately  that  I  could  not  have  been  supplied  with 
the  true  variety.  A  friend  who  was  and  still  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  great  value  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
for  forcing  kindly  sent  me  some  seed  of  his  own 
saving,  and  I  also  procured  some  from  another 
source.  It  turned  out  that  I  did  not  get  the 
true  form  at  the  first  attempt,  and  with  such  a 
number  of  varieties  differing  only  slightly  in  the 
colour  of  seed  and  habit  of  growth,  it  was  not  very 
surprising  if  something  very  like  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
should  be  substituted  for  it,  all  probably  being 
importations.  I  had  hitherto  depended  principally 
upon  Osborn's  Forcing  for  early  forcing,  the  later 
supplies  being  had  with  the  aid  of  Canadian  Won- 
der ;  but  one  is  of  much  too  feeble  growth  and  the 
other  too  robust  for  either  our  crowded  houses  or 
heated  pits.  Osborn's  was  completely  eclipsed  by 
the  true  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  though  a  very  excel- 
lent variety,  it  has  not  been  grown  by  me  for  the 
past  eight  years.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  has  had  a  good 
run,  but  two  seasons  ago  we  were  short  of  seed 
and  procured,  locally,  the  best  possible  substitute, 
this  being  none  other  than  the  good  old  Syon 
House.  So  remarkably  well  did  the  latter  succeed, 
that  this  season  nothing  else  has  been  gathered 
from,  though  quite  new  sorts  are  being  grown  on 
trial.  Syon  House  is  of  sturdy  growth,  being 
stronger,  m  taller  than  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and 
quite  as  early  as  that  variety,  while  the  crops  are 
heavier.  The  pods  are  of  medium  length,  very 
solid,  and  of  excellent  quality  when  cooked.  Why 
it  should  have  been  discarded  in  favour  of  any 
other  varieties  for  pot  culture  is  somewhat  of  a 
mystery.  Tliere  are  a  few  of  the  older  school 
of  gardeners  who  still  give  the  preference  to  Syon 
House,  and  if  given  a  fair  trial,  it  is  my  belief 
it  would  once  more  become  generally  popular. 

M.  H. 

Scarcity  of  Spinach. — Where  exposed  to 
north-easterly  winds,  the  winter  Spinach  is  badly 
damaged.     Not  a  green  leaf   is  to  be   seen,  and 


PLATE   851. 

PAULOWNIA  IMPEEIALIS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
The  untimely  frosts  that  so  often  play  havoc 
with  our  fruit  trees  are  mainly  responsible 
for  depriving  us  of  the  handsome  flowers  of 
this  otherwise  hardy  Japanese  tree.  Formed 
during  autumn,  the  brown  fur  like  buds  swell 
rapidly  in  the  early  spring  months,  and  unless 
the  season  is  unusually  favourable,  they  stand 
a  poor  chance  of  ever  attaining  maturity,  the 
nipping  frosts  usually  causing  them  to  fall  off 
wholesale  hng  before  the  time  for  expanding 
has  arrived.  By  the  seaside  the  Paulownia  is 
more  favoureJ,  but  inland,  the  seasons  when 
the  purple  Foxglovedike  flowers  have  become 
fully  expanded  are  few  indeed.  In  1866,  and 
again  in  1873,  the  seasons  were  unusually 
favourable  for  the  perfect  development  of  the 
flower-buds,  and  many  were  the  notes  sent  in 
of  the  rare  occurrence  and  of  the  beauty  of 
the  tree  when  laden  with  its  peculiarly  inter- 
esting and  showy  flowers.  Few  trees,  it  is 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  been 
favoured  to  see  the  Paulownia  in  .'.  ?,  can 
surpass  it  in  richness  of  foliage  and  in  ihe  al- 
most indescribable  beauty  that  the  myriads  of 
flowers  present  when  at  their  best,  and  which 
is  usually  the  case  during  the  latter  days  of 
June  and  beginning  of  July.  In  its  leaves 
alone  the  tree  is  one  of  unusual  appearance, 
some  of  these  being  as  much  as  2.5  inches  long 
and  thickly  covered  with  a  greyish  woolly  to- 
mentum,  which  imparts  a  feature  that  is 
rather  uncommon  and  seems  as  if  to  soften 
the  general  aspect  either  of  the  sapling  or  fully 
developed  tree.  Purpli.sh-violet  describes  best 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  whi;h  are  produced 
in  panicles  and  slightly  fragrant.  The  fra- 
grance is  most  noticeable  when  the  flowers  are 
expanding,  and  much  less  so  when  they  have 
arrived  at  full  maturity. 

The  Paulownia  is  in  this  country  a  tree  of 
strong  and  rapid  growth.  A  vigorous  speci- 
men which  I  lately  saw  is  growing  in  light 
peaty  soil,  where  Kalmias,  Azaleas  and 
Andromedas  luxuriate,  and  has  suff'ered  but 
little  from  the  low  winter  temperatures  that 
have  been  so  prevalent  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years. 

The  Paulownia  is  wonderfully  recuperative, 
an  amputated  stem  throwing  out  stout  shoots 
of  fully  a    couiJe    of  yards  in    length    in  a 

•  Drawn  by  Mrs.  M.  S  DalgUsh  in  the  garden  of 
Miism  Colbert,  Pau,  Lower  Pyrenees,  May  5,  1887 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guiilaume  Severeyns. 
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season,  and  though  the  main  stem  be  killed 
hack  by  intense  frost,  its  place  is  soon  taken 
by  stout  and  well-foraied  saplings.  These 
shoots  produce  enormous  leaves,  mauy  ex- 
ceeding the  length  given  above,  and  are  in 
this  respect  far  ahead  of  those  usually  pro- 
duced by  the  tree  evea  when  in  the  most 
vigorous  health. 

Some  of  the  largest  specimens  of  the 
Paulownia  in  this  country  are  in  the 
southern  English  counties,  particularly  in 
seaside  districts,  but  even  in  Kent  there  ar-e 
a  few  largo  tre3s,  one  in  particular  growing 
at  the  Vicarage,  Bromley  Common,  being 
fully  35  feet  high  and  girthing  3  feet  11 
inches  at  a  yard  from  the  ground.  Judging 
from  the  amply  produced  leaves,  this  tree  is 
in  perfect  health  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  frost.  At  Bishop- 
stoke,  near  Torquay,  the  grounds  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  there  was,  and  may  be 
now  for  aught  I  know,  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  tree,  and  another  fair  example 
adorned  the  lawn  at  Vellore,  the  Eector  of 
Bath's  residence. 

Usually  the  Paulownia  forms  a  round- 
headed  tree  of  about  30  feet  in  height,  but 
examples  are  not  wanting  of  specimens,  grow- 
ing under  very  favourable  conditions,  having 
attained  to  fully  40  feet. 

A.  D.  "Webster. 
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HAEDY  FRUITS. 

Figs. — Where  unprotected,  much  harm  has  been 
done  to  the  trees  by  frosts,  and  there  will  be  very 
little  fruit.  Unless  the  old  wood  is  also  damaged,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  cut  the  trees  hard  back,  as  this 
severe  pruning  is  invariably  followed  by  extra 
strong  sappy  shoots  which  arc  neither  productive 
nor  hardy.  Once  seriously  crippled  by  frosts  they 
are  several  seasons  before  they  regain  a  productive 
state,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  saving 
the  soft  wood  through  succeeding  winters  ;  there- 
fore, prune  injured  trees  as  lightly  as  possible  and 
they  may  then  become  well  furnished  with  fresh, 
short-jointed,  fruitful  wood.  Trees  that  have  been 
bundled  together  and  roughtly  protected  ought 
now  to  be  uncovered,  as  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
extra  severe  frosts  being  experienced  at  this  late 
date,  but  the  pruning  and  training  may  well  be  de- 
ferred till  it  is  seen  which  growths  are  the  most 
fruitful.  Crowding  the  branches  is  a  great  mis- 
take, allowing  the  young  wood  and  foliage  good 
room  being  the  surest  way  to  keep  the  former 
short-jointed,  hard  and  fruitful.  Some  of  the 
longest  and  most  naked  branches  should  be  sawn 
out  or  cut  back  either  to  near  the  main  stem  or 
base  of  the  tree,  or  else  to  well-placed  younger 
branches,  this  being  the  best  method  of  keeping 
the  centre  of  the  tree  well  furnished  with  bearing 
wood.  Sucker  growths  are  far  too  sappy  to  be 
suitable  for  laying  in.  Some  of  the  extreme  ends 
should  also  be  foreshortened  to  inner  growths  with 
a  view  to  keeping  the  principal  portion  of  the  bear- 
ing wood  nearer  home.  Especially  is  it  unwise  to 
allow  the  shoots  to  extend  beyond  the  walls.  Any 
growths  springing  out  from  the  walls  should  be  cut 
off  and  the  rest  of  the  young  wood,  which  ought 
soon  to  be  showing  fruit  near  the  points,  be  laid 
in  thinly  and  evenly  all  over  the  tree. 

Neglected  Fig  trees. — It  happens  in  many 
cases  that  Fig  trees  are  pruned  and  trained  regu- 
larly for  a  few  years  and  then  allowed  to  grow 
wild.  This  certainly  has  a  tendency  to  promote 
productiveness,  the  young  shoots  when  they  get 
away  from  the  warmth  and  shelter  of  the  walls 


becoming  short-jointed  and  sturdy  and  more  fruit- 
ful accordingly.  Only  in  the  warmer  districts, 
notably  the  south  coast,  however,  do  neglected 
trees  long  survive  destruction  by  frosts,  and  even 
where  they  do  thrive  uninterrupted!}',  the  trees 
would  most  probably  bear  finer  fruit  and  quite  as 
many  in  number  it  the  plan  of  thinly  tr.aining  to 
the  walls  had  been  persevered  with.  When  left  to 
themselves,  Figs  are  apt  to  form  quite  thickets  of 
wood,  and  in  this  condition  only  the  outside 
branches  bear  presentable  fruit.  The  least  that 
can  be  done  is  to  freely  thin  out  the  branches  and  to 
keep  the  suckers  from  gaining  an  ascendancy.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  trees  from  breaking  wholly 
away  from  the  w,dls,  fasten  up  the  main  branches 
with  strips  of  leather,  or  something  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  shreds,  using  stout  nails  as  well. 
Anotlier  form  of  neglect  consists  in  utterly  ignoring 
the  possibility  of  the  trees  requiring  assistance  at 
the  roots.  It  is  certainly  most  unwise  to  feed 
them  in  the  earlier  days,  as  this  would  cause  a 
rank,  unfruitful  growth ;  but  after  they  have 
arrived  at  a  full  bearing  state  they  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  either  of  fresh  soil  to  root  into  or  else 
be  manured  in  some  way.  Root-pruning,  carried 
out  with  moderate  severity  in  the  case  of  strong- 
growing  trees,  tends  to  make  them  more  fruitful, 
while  it  larger  productive  trees  are  lightly  root- 
pruned  at  least  every  second  year,  the  opportunity 
also  being  taken  of  working  in  a  few  barrowloads 
of  fresh  loamy  compost,  this  will  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  keeping  the  roots  within  bounds  and 
providing  something  to  sustain  fertility.  The  least 
that  can  be  done  is  to  avoid  cropping  in  front  of 
the  trees  and  to  top-dress  annually  with  .a  compost 
consisting  of  good  loam  and  solid  manure  in  equal 
parts,  adding  mortar  rubbish  freely  every  third 
year.  These  toj^-dressings  will  be  more  quickly 
effective  if  the  surface  soil  is  forked  away  down  to 
the  roots  .and  the  fresh  compost  substituted. 

Planting  Fig  trees.— In  all  inl.and  or  com- 
paratively cold  districts  it  is  useless  to  plant  Figs 
in  other  than  the  hottest  places  available.  They 
will  succeed  well  in  the  angles  or  curves  formed 
by  the  junction  of  a  west  with  a  south  wall,  and 
with  somewhat  less  certainty  on  high  south  walls 
or  buildings  facing  south.  The  Brown  Turkey  is 
the  most  reliable  variety  for  open-air  culture,  and 
being  of  superior  qu.ality  should  be  most  exten- 
sively planted.  Brunswick  is  not  nearly  so  pro- 
ductive, but  the  fruit  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
Brown  Turkey  and  the  quality  good.  White  Mar- 
seilles is  a  sm.all  green-fruited  variety,  and  per- 
haps the  most  delicious  of  the  three.  Added  to 
which  it  is  of  free,  yet  very  productive  growth. 
All  things  considered,  it  is  not  nearly  so  much 
cultivated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Trees  are  usually 
supplied  in  pots,  and  may  be  ordered  from  the 
nurserymen  now  and  planted  at  once.  As  be- 
fore intimated,  a  rich  root-run  is  not  desirable  at 
the  outset,  this  favouring  a  rank  and  unj^roduc- 
tive  growth.  Nor  ought  the  other  extreme  to  be 
resorted  to,  or  Large  serviceable  trees  may  never  be 
grown.  What  suits  them  well  is  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  turfy  or  fresh  loarn  to  one  of  old  mortar 
rubbish  and  a  little  "burn-bake  "  added.  If  chalk 
is  available,  substitute  this  for  the  mortar  rubbish. 
Figs  thriving  admirably  in  the  chalky  soils  along 
the  Kentish  coast.  If  the  subsoil  is  of  a  heavy  or 
clayey  nature,  excavate  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  and 
place  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  a  layer  of  mortar 
rubbish  or  chalk  6  inches  deep,  and  fill  up  with  the 
fresh  compost.  Plant  rather  above  the  ordinary 
level,  and  in  this  and  all  other  cases  make  the  soil 
as  firm  as  possible.  Prune  the  young  trees  suffi- 
ciently often  to  secure  enough  shoots  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  good  specimen,  after  which  thin- 
ning out  will  be  all  that  is  needed  for  several 
years. 

Grafting  operations. — The  first  week  in  April 
will  be  quite  soon  enough  to  commence  grafting 
operations,  as  it  is  .a  mistake  to  attempt  it  before 
the  sap  is  well  on  the  move  upwards  in  the  stocks, 
but  it  must  be  done  while  the  scions  are  still  dor- 
mant. Now  is  the  time,  therefore,  to  change  the 
character  of  orchard  trees  by  grafting  them  all 
over  with  fresh  varieties.  Stunted  ends  of  branches 
of  wall  trees  may  also  be  given  a  fresh  start  by 


being  grafted  with  a,  healthy  scion,  and  the  whole 
or  only  part  of  the  branches  on  horizontally -trained 
trees  be  similarly  treated.  Strong  Plum  stocks 
may  be  grafted  with  .approved  varieties  of  either 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  or  Plums.  Graft 
Crab  and  P.aradise  Apple  stocks  with  choice  Apples, 
Quince  and  Pear  stocks  with  Pears,  and  M.ahaleb 
and  wild  Cherries  with  choice  Cherries.  In  all 
cases  where  the  stock  is  larger  than  the  scion 
adopt  the  method  known  as  crown  grafting,  and 
when  there  is  good  room  insert  several  grafts. 
Whip-grafting  is  des'rable  when  the  stock  and 
scion  are  of  about  equal  thickness. 

W.   IGGULDEN. 


ORCHIDS. 

April  is  one  of  the  fickle  months,  and  so  very 
changeable,  th.at  we  may  have  a  terrific  snow 
storm  one  day,  and  genial  weather  with  bright  sun- 
shine the  next;  .and  as  the  sun  sometimes  bursts 
out  with  scorching  heat,  the  cultivator  will  need 
to  be  more  upon  the  .alert  then  he  has  been  at  any 
time  during  the  last  six  months.  Piercing  winds 
may  be  blowing,  and  yet  the  temperature  of  the 
houses  may  be  well  kept  up  by  sun  heat ;  but  we 
must  ever  remember  that  the  leaves  of  Cattleyas 
and  most  other  Orchids  are  exceedingly  sensitive, 
and  become  scorched  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the 
scorching  being  developed  in  the  form  of  blotches, 
which  remain  for  years  as  evidence  of  the  careless- 
ness of  the  cultivator  in  allowing  the  sun  to  shine 
too  long  upon  them.  The  scorching  is  caused  a 
good  deal  by  the  want  of  air  and  direct  sunshine 
combined ;  it  is  not  safe  to  give  much  air  with  cold 
east  and  north  winds,  even  if  the  sun  may  be  shin- 
ing brightly.  By-and-by,  wlien  warm  weather  sets 
in  and  the  ventilators  are  freely  open  night  and 
day,  the  danger  of  injury  from  the  effects  of  sun- 
heat  is  not  great.  It  would  be  still  necessary  to 
use  the  hot-water  pipes  freely  as  long  as  the  days 
and  nights  are  cold,  for  the  plants,  especially  in 
the  warmest  house,  would  be  likely  to  become 
chilled  by  the  sun  being  clouded  over  during  the 
d.ay.  The  beginner  in  Orchid  culture  and  even  the 
experienced  grower  are  both  more  likely  to  err  in 
allowing  the  plants  to  be  too  freely  exposed  to 
sunshine  than  in  the  reverse  treatment.  In  autumn, 
rather  free  exposure  to  sunshine  is  beneficial  to 
nearly  all  Orchids,  but  especially  so  to  Cattleyas  and 
Dendroliiums.  In  spring  the  same  treatment  might 
be  positively  injurious. 

Before  beginning  to  write  this  calendar  of  opera- 
tions I  looked  carefully  over  the  entire  collection 
of  Orchids  in  all  our  houses,  being  fe.arful  lest  insect 
pests  might  appear  after  the  late  frosts,  as  much 
artificial  he;it  had  to  be  applied  to  keep  up  the 
temper.ature.  Aphides  have  appeared  on  the  Den- 
drobiums  of  the  D.  Farmeii,  D.  Piixtoni,  and  D. 
Brymerianum  types.  These  jjlants  .are  to  all  appear- 
ance perfectly  free  from  parasites  of  any  kind  until 
the  flower-spikes  push  out  from  the  top  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  almost  before  they  can  be 
observed  the  young  buds  are  clustered  with 
aphides  ;  evidently  they  are  lying  in  wait,  but  un- 
observed by  the  cultiv.ator.  A  fine  brush  with  some 
tobacco  powder  will  dispose  of  them  in  a  few 
hours.  I  ought  also  to  observe  here  that  any 
plants  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  difficult 
to  manage,  such  species,  for  instance,  as  are  con- 
stantly on  the  border-land  of  success  or  failure, 
owing  to  their  lack  of  vitality  under  cultivation, 
may  "grow  and  produce  their  flowers  moderately 
well  as  long  as  they  are  kept  clean,  but  an  attack 
of  thrips,  yellow  or  black  aphides,  or  red  spider 
m.ay  quite  ruin  the  plants.  At  this  season  dip  all 
pLants  that  are  usu.ally  attacked  by  thrips  in 
tobacco  water,  sufficiently  diluted  so  that  no  injury 
may  accrue  to  the  plants,  but  strong  enough  to  kill 
the  thrips  or  other  parasites.  After  dipping,  lay 
the  plants  on  their  sides  and  sponge  them  over 
with  warm  water  in  which  a  little  soft  soap  has 
been  dissolved.  The  Cattleya  house  may  be  fumi- 
gated with  tobacco  smoke,  as  Cattleyas,  Lailias 
and  Cypripediums  do  not  suffer  from  it.  Red 
spider  is  easily  sponged  ofl:  with  warm  soft  soapy 
water  after  dipping.  Such  plants  as  I-ycastes  are 
frequently  attacked  by  this  pest  on  the  under  sides 
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of  the  broad  plaited  leaves,  and  many  choice  plants 
of  L.  Skinnci'i  get  into  bad  condition,  owing  to  its 
being  unobserved.  They  may  now  be  repotted  if 
they  have  passed  out  of  flower.  I  believe  the 
plants  last  longer  in  a  healthy  condition  if  planted 
in  the  usual  peat  and  Sphagnum  compost,  but  they 
make  for  a  time  a  more  vigorous  growth  in  leaf- 
mould  and  peat.  Drain  the  pots  well  in  each  case, 
and  in  repotting  be  careful  not  to  injure  the 
healthy  roots.  The  repotting  of  Orchids  should 
not  be  hurriedly  performed,  and  such  plants  as 
do  not  require  it  may  be  surface-dressed.  Any 
plants  that  have  been  repotted  must  be  carefully 
watered  until  the  roots  have  begun  to  run  freely  in 
the  new  material,  an  excess  of  water  causing  the 
injured  roots  to  decay  and  the  new  material  to 
become  sour.  A  rather  warmer  and  moist  atmo- 
sphere is  the  most  suitable  after  plants  have  been 
repotted.  The  long-bulbed  Cattleyas  and  Lselias 
require  careful  attention  at  this  season,  as  they 
require  rather  more  heat  than  such  plants  as 
Cattleya  Mossife  and  C.  Mendeli.  They  are  likely 
to  be  injured  in  a  low  temperature,  at  least  such  of 
them  as  have  started  into  growth  and  are  now  in 
process  of  development.  The  day  temperature  at 
this  season  for  such  things  would  be  better  at  70° 
and  the  night  minimum  u 5°  to  G0°.  If  the  plants  are 
making  roots  freely,  they  should  have  a  fair  supply 
of  water.  The  C'ypripediums  in  the  Cattleya  house 
are  now  either  in  bloom  or  the  flowers  are  in  process 
of  development.  They  require  a  good  supply  of 
water  if  the  pots  or  pans  are  well  filled  with  roots. 
C.  villosum  is  a  very  showy  species,  and  the  flowers 
last  at  least  two  months  in  good  condition.  Any 
Orchids  that  are  now  in  growth  require  careful 
attention  as  regards  watering,  and  the  plants 
should  also  be  placed  in  the  position  where  it  is 
known  that  they  not  only  make  the  best  and 
healthiest,  but  the  best  flowering  growth.  The 
Pleiones,  for  instance,  grow  very  freely  on  the  side 
stages  at  a  considerabledistance  from  the  glass  roof, 
but  they  do  not  make  healthy  flowering  growths  in 
such  a  position.  I  have  placed  the  flower-pots  in 
which  they  are  growing  in  open  teak  baskets,  and 
suspended  them  so  that  the  leaves  are  within  12 
inches  of  the  glass  roof.  I  like  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  much  better  this  year  than  I  did  last 
■when  they  were  grown  on  the  side  stages.  Small 
growing  Cattleyas  and  Lielias  should  be  grown  in 
the  same  position,  and  the  larger  growing  Cattleya 
Dowiana,  C.  gigas,  &c.,  do  better  in  the  lightest 
position  that  may  be  available.  Having  now 
passed  through  a  good  resting  period,  they  will  do 
best  in  the  same  temperature  as  the  long-bulbed 
Cattleyas  and  La;lias  alluded  to  above.  The  latter 
may  occupy  the  centre  stage  of  the  house,  and  the 
others  the  lighter  side  stages.  J.  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Forced  plants — The  treatment  op  after 
FLOWERING- — It  is  necessary  to  allude  to  this 
subject  at  this  season  of  the  year,  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  unnatural  treatment  which  plants  (al- 
though hardy  under  the  usual  conditions  of  culture, 
are  not  so  when  forced  and  for  the  time  being) 
receive  at  the  hands  of  some  growers.  It  may  be 
urged  that  want  of  room  is  the  chief  excuse  why 
they  are,  after  having  yielded  a  good  crop  of 
flowers,  either  turned  out  of  doors  or  otherwise  so 
treated  as  to  take  the  life  almost  out  of  them. 
If  want  of  room  is  the  real  reason,  then  un- 
doubtedly the  extent  of  glass  is  accommodating 
more  plants  than  it  has  any  business  to  do,  or 
should  reasonably  be  expected  to  turn  out  in  good 
condition.  Far  better  add  to  the  glass  or  reduce 
the  numbers  of  plants  so  as  to  make  it  more 
satisfactory  all  round  both  to  the  present  grower 
as  well  as  to  the  firm  who  may  have  supplied  the 
plants  in  the  usual  course  of  trade.  Such  plants 
as  Azalea  mollis,  A.  pontica  (both  in  their  numerous 
varieties), Spiraea  confusa.Deutziagracilisand  other 
kinds  with  Prunus  sinensis  fl.-pl.,  Lilacs,  and  other 
plants  of  a  deciduous  character  should  be  all  care- 
fully looked  after  for  a  few  weeks.  When  cutting 
the  Azaleas,  or  after  the  flowers  are  faded  upon  them 
and  the  seed-pods  picked  off,  any  stray  shoots  should 
be  removed  to  keep  the  plants  fairly  compact.     Then 


they  should  be  encouraged  to  complete  their  growth 
in  a  fairly  light  house  with  a  little  warmth,  harden- 
ing off  as  growth  ceases.  Spirsa  confusa  and  the 
Lilacs  should  at  once  be  pruned  back  so  as  to  keep 
the  jjlants  from  becoming  of  too  straggling  a  cha- 
racter ;  these  should  then  be  encouraged  to  break 
afresh  in  a  growing  atmosphere,  hardening  off  in 
due  course.  The  best  way  to  treat  Deutzia  gracilis 
is  to  pick  off  all  remaining  flower-trusses,  thin  out 
weakly  wood  and  encourage  the  rest  to  finish  the 
growth  in  progress  in  a  fairly  brisk  temperature,  as 
a  vinery  tolerably  advanced.  In  such  a  house,  with 
frequent  syringings,  the  growths  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted, when  the  plants  may  be  hardened  off,  being 
first  stood  outside  in  a  sheltered  place.  When 
given  this  treatment  all  of  this  class  of  plants  will 
give  good  returns  for  several  years,  the  best  crops 
from  the  Azaleas  being  each  alternate  year. 

Evergreen  plants,  as  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias 
and  Andromedas,  are  of  a  more  enduring  nature, 
having  made  but  little  fresh  leaf-growth,  but  these 
even  should  not  be  turned  out  of  doors  until  there 
is  a  favourable  and  more  settled  turn  in  the  weather, 
when  they  can  be  planted  out  in  congenial  soil, 
which  will  be  a  better  course  to  adopt  than  retain- 
ing them  in  pols,  as  with  the  Azaleas,  Deutzias 
and  Spirffias.  Lilacs  and  Guelder  Koses  pay  for 
planting  out  in  good  soil,  these,  like  the  Rhododen- 
drons, &c.,  requiring  a  year's  interval  before  flower- 
ing again.  Roses  (in  pots)  that  have  been  forced  early 
must  also  receive  due  consideration ;  if  these  are  now 
neglected,  it  need  not  cause  any  surprise  if  later 
on  they  do  not  make  a  sufl3ciently  good  growth  to 
flower  another  season.  A  cool  house  will  be  quite 
enough  for  these  plants,  so  that  the  foliage  (still 
tender,  although  perhaps  looking  hardy)  is  not 
ruined  with  a  consequent  check  to  the  vitality  of 
the  plants. 

Early  forced  Lilies  of  the  Valley  if  still  retained 
for  a  time  in  cold  frames  will  after  one  year's  rest 
prove  useful  out  of  doors,  or  for  potting  up  once 
more  for  midseason  flowering.  Those  for  the 
earliest  bloom  cannot  be  grown  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  in  many  localities  ;  therefore  a  fresh  stock 
is  the  better  and  safer  course.  Other  early  bulbs 
that  are  likely  to  prove  useful  again  another  year 
in  the  open  border,  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c., 
should  not  be  too  much  exposed  where  out  of  doors. 
These  it  will  be  possible  to  accommodate  in  some 
sheltered  corner  until  the  foliage  dies  down  in  a 
natural  manner.  Daffodils  that  have  flowered  in 
pots  will  put  up  with  a  fair  amount  of  exposure, 
being  now  safe  enough  in  any  average  position  ; 
these  had  better  be  planted  out  in  a  few  weeks 
time  when  the  ground  works  well.  This  advice 
should  also  be  followed  in  the  case  of  Solomon's 
Seal,  Dielytra  spectabilis.  and  the  herbaceous 
Spirsas.  Where  Lilium  Harrisi  has  flowered,  the 
plants  should  be  kept  moderately  dry  until  the 
foliage  dies  off,  when  but  little  water  is  needed. 
It  will  not  be  advisable,  however,  to  stand  the  pots 
out  of  doors  for  a  few  weeks  ;  then  they  may  be 
laid  upon  their  side  or  be  placed  where  no  excess 
of  water  will  reach  them. 

Gladiolus  The  Bride  now  coming  into  flower 
should  receive  a  generous  treatment,  weak  manure 
water  being  an  assistance;  the  latest  of  this 
kind  should  now  be  starting  into  growth.  Other 
Gladioli,  as  brenchleyensis  and  varieties  of  ganda- 
vensis,  should  be  potted  up  without  delay,  keeping 
the  bulbs  sufficiently  low  in  the  pots  to  allow 
for  a  top-dressing  of  good  soil  later  on  to  aid  the 
surface  roots.  One  strong  bulb  in  a  6-inch  pot  or 
three  medium-sized  ones  in  a  size  larger  will  do 
well ;  too  much  soil  for  Gladioli  in  pots  is  a  mis- 
take ;  it  should  be  good  loam  and  leaf-mould  with 
some  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure  next  the  crocks 
and  a  dash  of  sand  around  the  bulbs,  potting 
firmly.  Afterwards  place  in  a  cold  frame  until 
growth  is  fairly  started,  giving  meanwhile  a  top- 
dressing  of  cocoa  fibre  to  save  the  soil  from  drying 
up  so  as  to  require  otherwise  unnecessary  water- 
ings. Plants  in  pots  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
flora  should  now  be  all  pruned  hard  back  so  as 
to  prevent  bleeding  when  growth  commences. 
Those  already  started  in  a  steady  heat  will  require 
all  the  light  possible,  being  kept  near  the  glass  at 


all  times.  This  is  a  plant  that  must  not  be  hurried, 
otherwise  the  results  will  be  far  from  satisfactory; 
in  such  cases  the  blame  should  not  be  attached  to 
the  previous  condition  of  the  plants. 

J.  Hudson. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Main-ceop  Peas. — The  season  has  been  very  un- 
favourable for  the  germination  and  free  growth  of 
early  Peas,  but  the  beneficiiil  change  will  soon  mend 
matters  and  the  various  sowings  will  come  on 
apace.  The  season  has  been  an  ideal  one  so  far  In 
getting  the  soil  into  fine  condition  for  sowing. 
With  the  ground  in  fine  condition,  and  also  stored 
with  the  elements  necessary  for  the  crop,  there  will 
not  be  any  difficulty  in  securing  good  returns.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  best  results  are  had 
from  well-worked  ground,  as  it  is  on  this  that  the 
Peas  are  less  likely  to  feel  the  ill-effects  of  drought. 
I  have  invariably  noticed  that  in  those  instances 
where  the  watering-pot  has  had  to  be  called  into 
use  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the  soil  not  having  been 
previously  well  worked.  In  those  soils  where 
hitherto  the  Pea  crop  has  not  been  satisfactory,  a 
little  fine  bone-meal  or  superphosphate  would  be 
of  marked  benefit,  as  also  would  wood  ashes  and 
soot.  The  above  has  special  reference  to  all  gar- 
dens which  are  often  what  are  termed  worked 
out,  and  which, although  having  a  superabundance 
of  humus,  are  yet  deficient  in  other  constituents. 
A  dressing  of  lime  even  on  these  black  soils  would 
also  prove  of  inestimable  benefit. 

Sowing  the  seed.  —  The  rows  must  not  be 
arranged  too  closely  together,  for  it  has  been  proved 
that  where  the  rows  are  far  enough  apart  to  allow 
a  free  access  of  light  and  sun  right  to  the  bottom 
of  the  haulm,  these  have  proved  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. Very  often  the  lower  parts  of  the  haulm  are 
in  semi-darkness,  and  also  perhaps  smothered  up 
with  Spinach.  Where  room  is  not  scarce  the  rows 
may  well  be  far  enough  apart  to  allow  free  ex- 
posure, but  in  those  cases  where  the  most  has  to 
be  made  of  the  ground  the  rows  may  be  distributed 
so  as  to  allow  of  dwarf er  crops  being  planted 
within  2  feet  or  3  feet  of  the  Peas.  By  working  on 
this  principle  no  room  is  wasted,  and  th.-'re  is  also 
the  certainty  of  the  rows  of  Peas  receiving  full 
justice  so  far  as  light  and  air  are  concerned.  On 
the  more  holding  soils  where  sowing  in  trenches  is 
not  necessary,  in  fact,  an  evil  in  one  sense,  the 
rows  should  be  drawn  out,  taking  care  that  they 
are  both  wide  and  deep  enough.  The  drills  should 
be  formed  with  a  flat  bottom,  not  V-shaped,  as 
often  adopted.  By  making  the  drills  not  less  than 
3  inches  deep  the  seeds  are  kept  in  a  more  uniform 
state  of  moisture ;  consequently  they  germinate,  and 
also  appear  more  evenly  than  they  otherwise  would 
do  if  sown  shallow,  and  if  a  dry  time  should 
follow.  On  very  light  soils  it  is  beneficial  to  sow 
in  prepared  trenches.  The  trenches  are  taken  out 
about  a  foot  in  depth,  taking  care  to  fork  up  the 
bottom  ;  over  the  bottom  is  placed  a  layer  of  well 
rotted  manure  and  wood  ashes,  the  best  of  the 
top  soil  is  placed  over  the  manure,  and  the  seeds 
are  then  sown  and  covered  over.  The  trenches 
after  they  are  finished  would  be  slightly  below  the 
ordinary  level,  thus  rendering  the  application  of 
water  easier.  Close  attention  must  also  be  be- 
stowed on  advancing  crops,  timely  hoeing  directly 
the  young  growths  ajipear  through  the  surface  being 
an  incentive  to  free  growth.  Drawing  the  soil  up  to 
the  rows  must  not  be  neglected.  Early  staking  must 
also  not  be  neglected. 

Asparagus  from  seed.— The  practice  of  raising 
Asparagus  from  seed  in  private  gardens  might  be 
more  adopted  than  it  generally  is.  Some  people 
sow  the  seed  for  permanent  beds  in  place  of  plant- 
ing crowns.  In  these  cases  of  course  the  site  would 
have  been  prepared  ere  this  ;  all  that  is  now  neces- 
sary is  to  draw  the  drills  and  either  sow  the  seed 
very  thinly,  or,  what  is  better,  to  drop  a  few  seeds 
at  'intervals  along  the  drills,  afterwards  thinning 
them  out  as  they  become  large  enough  and  it  is 
seen  which  are  likely  to  form  the  strongest  plants. 
Good  crowns  for  forcing  may  be  secured  by  sowing 
the  seeds  on  well-tilled  sandy  ground,  taking  care 
that  the  soil  is  in  a  fertile  state,  as  Asparagus  can- 
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not  be  expected  to  thrive  on  poverty-stricken  land. 
By  sowing  some  seed  annually  the  plants  would  be 
fit  for  forcing  in  three  seasons  if  well  tended,  and 
a  supjjly  of  good  crowns  would  be  forthcoming. 

Turnip-rooted  Beet.— The  Turnip-rooted  Beet 
is  valuable  for  an  early  supply,  this  coming  to 
maturity  quickly.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  is 
not  apt  to  run  to  seed  like  the  long-rooted  when 
sown  thus  early.  Select  an  open  spot  where  the 
soil  is  in  a.  high  state  of  fertility  and  not  very 
recently  manured.  A  dressing  of  burned  refuse 
worked  into  the  surface  pre\ious  to  sowing  would 
be  of  marked  benefit  for  this  crop,  also  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  salt.  The  drills  should  be  drawn 
quite  15  inches  apai't,  also  li  inches  in  depth.  Thin 
sowing  and  early  thinning  with  a  free  use  of  the 
hoe  will  produce  a  satisfactory  growth. 

Substitute.^  for  Spinach. — During  the  heat 
of  summer,  when  the  conditions  are  not  favourable 
for  a  free  growth  of  ordinary  Spinach,  the  New 
Zealand  variety  is  excellent.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  two  or  three  in  a  H-inch  pot,  and  placed 
on  a  gentle  hotbed  to  germinate.  Afterwards  thin 
out  to  one  plant,  harden  off  and  plant  out  at  the 
latter  end  of  May.  Spinach  Beet  may  also  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  on  a  well- 
manured  plot.  Mercury  or  Good  King  Henry  may 
be  raised  likewise.  A.  Young. 


FINE-FOLIAGED  PLANTS. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  foliaged  plants  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  Helleborus  corsicus,  a  semi- 
shrub  with  dark  green  tripartite  leaves.  The 
whole  plant  grows  thick  and  strong  and  fieshy. 
The  sturdy,  leathery  texture  of  the  foliage  makes 
it  useful  for  decoration,  as  the  leaves  will  last  a 
long  time  in  water  after  gathering.  But  they  are 
quite  inflexible,  and  so  stiff  that  they  require  a 
little  management  to  get  them  in  their  right 
places.  Just  at  the  present  time  this  fine  plant 
begins  to  flower,  as  it  belongs  to  the  section  of 
Lent  Roses.  The  flowers  come  in  a  large  bunch  at 
the  head  of  the  stems,  and  are  coloured  a  delicate 
green,  very  much  the  same  as  the  inside  of  a  pod 
of  Peas.  There  is  something  singular  and  striking 
about  the  whole  plant  at  this  time  of  the  year 
especially,  and  as  it  will  do  anywhere  and  bears 
any  amount  of  cold,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  useful 
thing  to  grow  in  some  corner  where  it  is  hard  to 
get  anything  else  to  grow,  or  in  a  large  rockery,  or 
on  the  borders  of  a  shrubbery.  It  seeds  readily 
and  copiously,  and  the  seedlings  soon  grow  away 
into  nice  flowering  plants.  The  leaflets  are  deeply 
serrated  like  the  edge  of  a  saw,  and  this  adds  a 
great  deal  to  their  beauty.  The  whole  plant  dies 
down  after  the  flowers,  which  last  for  many  weeks, 
have  passed  away,  and  new  growth  from  the 
ground  rapidly  takes  the  place  of  the  old  stems. 
Other  members  of  this  beautiful  family  are  apt  to 
be  crochetty  as  to  their  requirements  for  success- 
ful cultivation  ;  this  has  only  to  be  planted  in  the 
ground  to  ensure  healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 

The  garden  in  front  of  Tortworth  House  last  year 
was  wonderfully  brightened  with  a  species  of 
Kicinus,  which  had  more  decidedly  coloured  leaves 
than  that  of  any  other  species  I  had  ever  met 
with  before.  I  am  very  fond  of  the  Castor-oil  as 
a  fine-foliaged  plant,  and  I  have  tried  a  great 
variety  of  species,  but  I  never  got  one  with  such 
brilliant  colouring  as  this,  which  was  planted 
about  in  various  beds  in  Lord  Ducie's  beautiful 
gardens.  Some  years  this  plant  will  ripen  abund- 
ance of  its  Bean-like  seeds.  Last  season  the  large 
hairy  balls  of  seed  seemed  to  rot  away  with  the 
constant  wet.  It  is  necessary  to  sow  the  seeds 
early  in  January  and  to  grow  the  plants  on  quickly 
in  heat,  or  they  will  not  be  sufficiently  advanced 
in  May  or  June,  when  they  are  put  out,  to  make  a 
good  show.  This  Ricinus  is  a  common  plant  in  Japan, 
and  a  great  favourite  with  the  artistic  race  of  the 
Japanese,  and  I  am  told  it  will  bear  the  cold  of  a 
Japanese  winter  well.  I  have  known  aplant  of  Castor- 
oil  to  survive  a  winter  in  Cornwall,  but  it  loses  all 
its  beauty,  and  the  only  way  to  grow  it  successfully 
as  a  sub-tropical  plant  todecoratethe  gardenin  sum- 
mer is  to  sow  it  each  year.  All  hard  seeds,  like  those 


of  the  Castor-oil  and  Palms,  seem  to  be  the  better 
for  soaking  in  warm  water  previous  to  being  sown. 
The  leaves  of  the  Ricinus  at  Tortworth  House  were 
of  a  light  puce  or  plum  colour,  and  as  you  looked 
down  at  the  garden  from  the  terrace  above,  the 
plants  were  very  striking  and  added  much  to  the 
general  beauty  of  the  whole  scene.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  colours  in  a  Japanese  Maple,  but  the 
large  foliage  of  the  Ricinus  made  it  more  striking. 
For  rapid  growth  into  immense  proportion  of  leaf 
and  stem  scarcely  any  ornamental  plant  will  equal 
the  Castor-oil.  It  accordingly  requires  room,  but 
if  the  centre  bud  is  nipped  out  the  young  plants 
will  spread  and  look  exceedingly  well  in  a  large  bed 
or  border.  When  they  are  allowed  to  attain  their 
full  height  they  will  readily  grow  to  8  feet  or 
more. 

Agapanthus  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  plants 
we  have  in  autumn,  when  its  fine  tufts  of  leaves 
contrast  so  beautifully  with  the  great  heads  of  blue 
flowers.  Large  plants  of  this  kind  which  require 
protection  in  winter  are  always  troublesome,  but  the 
plan  adopted  by  so  many  now  of  growing  the  Aga- 
panthus in  tubs  makes  it  easier  to  give  it  accom- 
modation in  some  part  of  the  back  premises,  where 
shelter  from  frost  is  all  that  it  requires.  If  rough 
handles  are  put  to  the  tub  it  can  easily  be  carried 
by  two  men  slipping  a.  pole  under  each  handle.  The 
foliage  of  endogenous  plants  is  generally  graceful, 
but  with  the  Agapanthus  it  is  specially  so,  the 
leaves  arc  so  long  and  make  such  a  fine  tuft  for  the 
stiff  sturdy  stems  of  the  umbelliferous  flowers.  It 
seems  to  do  exceedingly  well  in  tubs,  and  it  can 
be  put  in  summer  into  some  nook  or  corner  of  a  ter- 
race where  the  ugliness  of  the  tub  is  altogetlier 
hidden  by  the  gracefulness  of  large  growing  plants 
of  Agapanthus. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  cannot  make  more  use 
of  fine  plants  of  the  Arum  Lily  out  of  doors.  But 
though  this  plant  will  live  in  ponds  or  sheltered 
borders  throughout  the  year  in  the  west  country,  it 
never  attains  the  grace  and  beauty  which  we  enjoy 
at  this  time  of  the  year  in  large  plants  grown  in 
12-inch  pots.  On  a  back  ledge  in  my  vinery  plants 
of  Arum  grow  to  an  immense  size  and  are  excellent 
for  cutting  or  bringing  into  the  house  in  their  pots 
for  decoration.  They  do  not  require  much  light, 
nor  after  they  are  in  flower  do  they  seem  to  care 
about  heat.  They  will  flourish  in  the  drawing-room 
if  they  have  plenty  of  water,  and  look  exceedingly 
ornamental  with  their  giant  leaves  and  flowers. 
When  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over  we  are  depen- 
dent on  the  Arum  for  flowers  to  fill  the  church 
vases.  Fortunately,  they  last  a  long  time  after  be- 
ing gathered.  But  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  which 
are  the  only  green  that  really  looks  well  with  the 
flowers,  are  apt  to  shrivel  almost  directly  after 
gathering.  Splitting  up  the  stems  will  sometimes 
help  to  prolong  their  freshness,  but  if  they  come  out 
of  heat  even  that  will  scarcely  avail.  Aralia  Sie- 
boldi  has  handsome  cut  leaves,  and  will  form  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  other  things  in  summer.  It 
makes  a  good  ornament  for  the  staircase,  for  it  only 
requires  protection. 

But  thoroughly  hardy-foliaged  plants  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  profitable.  They  take  care  of  them- 
selves year  after  year  ;  summer  brings  out  their 
full  beauty,  but  they  are  not  injured  by  frost  and 
snow.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  well-known  Bam- 
busa  Metake,  a  plant  which,  when  once  well  esta- 
blished, will  grow  vigorously  and  be  a  fine  orna- 
ment permanently  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  garden. 
It  is  a  difficult  plant  to  divide,  but  in  order  to 
secure  a  good  success  with  a  piece  taken  off,  it 
must  have  a  good  root.  Then,  if  the  soil  is  deep 
and  somewhat  retentive,  this  Bamboo  will  quickly 
attain  a  large  size  and  send  up  its  beautifully 
knotted  rods  to  a  great  height.  Snow  bends  it 
down  for  a  while  even  to  the  ground,  but  when  the 
thaw  comes,  it  revives  and  stands  upright  again  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

Arundinarin  falcata  is  more  graceful  in  summer, 
but  its  long  thin  rods  lose  their  foliage  in  winter, 
and  if  the  cold  is  at  all  severe  the  rods  themselves 
will  turn  yellow  and  die.  But  the  plant  itself  will 
bear  any  amount  of  frost  apparently  without  being 
destroyed.  This  beautiful  Bamboo  looks  best,  how- 
ever, when  after  a  mild  winter  the  supple  tall  rods 


begin  to  be  clothed  afresh  with  the  delicate  foliage 
at  every  knot. 

Pampas  Grass  will  look  ugly  in  winter  when  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  but  it  must  be  classed  among 
our  fine-foliaged  plants,  for  it  is  very  graceful  long 
before  its  feathery  flowers  appear  in  autumn. 
Arundo  donax  is  not  grown  nearly  so  much  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  said  to  require  a  wet  marshy 
ground,  but  I  know  a  place  where  it  grows  exceed- 
ingly fine  on  hot  sloping  ground  facing  south.  It 
looks  remarkably  well  there  among  other  large- 
growing  plants  in  a  pinetum.  Arundo  conspicua, 
too,  often  gives  us  fine  heads  of  bloom  long  before 
the  Pampas  has  begun  to  come  out.  Such  plants 
require  more  or  less  space,  and  yet  in  small  gar- 
dens they  look  well.  In  a  semi-wilderness  in 
Hampshire,  Tritomas  and  Pampas  grow  together 
and  make  a  grand  show  in  a  deep  moist  valley  as 
you  look  down  on  them  from  the  hillside  above. 

A  garden  of  any  size  will  never  look  so  well  as 
it  ought  without  some  of  these  large-growing  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  and  as  a  rule  even  small  gardens 
are  improved  by  single  specimens.  In  speaking  of 
fine-foliaged  plants,  I  must  not  pass  by  one  which, 
thovigh  dwarf  in  its  growth,  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful—the Ribbon  Grass.  Its  pretty  striped  leaves 
will  make  any  nosegay  of  ordinary  garden  flowers 
look  more  piquant,  and  as  a  border  plant  it  is  al- 
ways useful. 

When  there  is  room  for  large  rocks  and  a  good 
rock  garden,  large  plants  with  ornamental  foliage 
carefully  placed  among  them  give  an  appearance  of 
more  ample  space,  while  smaller  treasures  can 
nestle  in  among  the  stones  in  the  foreground. 

A  Gloucesteeshieb  Parson. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


DECORATIVE  PELARGONIUMS. 
These,  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
round-flowered  or  show  type,  include  those  known  as 
French  spotted  and  regal,  the  last  named  having 
the  petals  undulated  and  sometimes  crimped  or 
fringed  at  their  edges,  giving  them  the  appearance 
of  semi-double  flowers.  They  differ  from  the  show 
varieties,  too,  in  possessing  a  more  dwarf,  sturdy 
habit  of  growth,  producing  their  trusses  of  bloom 
with  greater  profusion,  which  are  also  larger,  thus 
making  them  more  showy  objects  for  floral  decora- 
tion. The  show  Pelargonium  may  be  an  instance, 
I  think,  of  the  deterioration  of  a  flower  by  being 
constantly  hybridised.  Individual  pips  may  be 
finer  than  kinds  of  past  days  and  colours  with 
greater  density  obtained,  but  the  modern  sorts 
appear  wanting  in  two  prime  essentials,  namely, 
habit  of  growth  and  freedom  in  flowering.  The 
white  eye  or  centre,  again,  which  is  admired  in  a 
Pelargonium  is  not  only  found  among  the  florists' 
type,  but  excellent  varieties  which  come  under 
the  heading  of  these  notes.  Gold  Mine  for  example, 
have  this  trait  particularly  well  defined.  From 
now  onwards  the  progress  these  plants  make  is 
remarkable.  May  is  their  natural  time  of  flowering, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  purchase  them  now  in  pre- 
ference to  autumn,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  is  very 
little  more,  and  the  possessor  may  enjoy  the  bloom, 
thus  gaining  a  season.  But  what  is  of  greater 
importance,  a  number  of  young  plants  may  be 
propagated  early  in  this  to  flower  the  next 
year.  Growers  for  the  markets  begin  to  strike 
cuttings  from  now  onwards,  as  it  is  found  that  the 
young  green  shoots  which  are  plentiful  root  more 
readily  and  make  better  plants  than  do  the  hard 
ripened  cuttings  which  appear  later  on  after  the 
flowers  are  over.  I  was  lately  told  by  a  grower  of 
a  large  and  choice  trade  collection  that  although 
he  has  tried  for  a  number  of  years,  he  cannot  suc- 
ceed with  the  latter  method,  yet  I  fancy  with  many 
gardeners  it  has  been  the  plan  for  generations.  I 
have  found  Pelargonium  cuttings  strike  most 
readily  just  as  they  are  coming  into  bloom,  the 
wood  being  then  in  a  half -ripened  condition  ;  but,  of 
course,  this  is  only  done  in  the  case  where  young 
plants  are  particularly  required,  entirely  sacrificing 
the  bloom.     Take  off  the  young  side  shoots  then. 
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and  place  each  in  a  small  pot  in  any  ordinary  soil 
and  stand  them  on  the  shelf  of  a  cool  greenhouse. 
Sprinkle  them  occasionally  till  rooted,  when  they 
may  be  potted  into  5-inch  pots.  Ordinary  loamy 
soil  is  what  these  plants  delight  in,  or  even  the  old 
compost  that  has  grown  Chrysanthemums  for  a 
season  may  be  profitably  employed.  Two  impor- 
tant items  are  firm  potting  and  small  pots.  Those 
of  fi-inch  diameter  will  do  for  large  plants  and 
8-inch  for  the  extra-sized  specimens.  During  the 
summer  months  cold  pits  or  frames  where  the  glass 
may  be  put  on  in  stormy  weather  is  a  good  posi- 
tion for  them  whilst  growing.  They  should  be 
stopped  once  or  twice  to  make  the  plants  busby. 

The  plants  when  coming  into  bloom  should 
occupy  a  cool  house  where  abundance  of  air  may 
be  given  them  night  and  day.  At  all  times  they 
require  a  large  supply  of  water,  and  as  the  flower- 
buds  develop  they  are  not  easily  overdone  in  the 
number  of  times  stimulants  made  weak  are  given, 
ammonia  in  its  various  forms  being  capital  for  the 
Pelargonium.  This  plant  is  a  well-known  prey  to 
the  attacks  of  green  aphis,  which  must  be  con- 
stantly checked  by  fumigating  with  tobacco  paper 
or  the  like.  The  necessary  tying  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  after  flowering,  the  plants  may  be  stood 
out  of  doors  where  the  sun  can  have  power  in 
hardening  the  wood.  For  this  end,  too,  be  sparing 
with  water,  and  after  they  are  cut  down  and  have 
commenced  again  to  grow  shake  away  all  the  soil 
from  the  roots,  cut  these  back  and  repot  into  two 
or  three  sizes  smaller  than  those  the  plants  have 
occupied.  They  will  now  be  ready  for  their  winter 
quarters,  at  which  time  no  more  iire  heat  ought  to 
be  given  than  is  required  to  keep  out  frost,  and  all 
the  surroundings  must  be  kept  on  the  dry  side — 
that  is,  very  little  water  should  be  given  at  the 
roots,  and  none  should  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
foliage.  The  kinds  to  be  named  are  first-rate : 
President  Harrison,  Princess  of  Teck,  Mrs.  Perkins, 
Edward  Perkins,  Mme.  Tbibaut,  Princess  Maud, 
Volonte  Nationale  album.  Gold  Mine,  Annie  Hemsley, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Kingston  Beauty,  Black  Dia- 
mond, and  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande.  H.  S. 


Gardenias  opening  green. — Can  you  tell  me 
the  reason  for  Gardenias  (enclosed)  opening  green ; 
they  are  healthy  plants,  one  and  two  years  old, 
grown  in  a  night  temperature  of  05°  to  70°,  higher 
during  day?  During  January  I  got  a  few  good 
blooms,  but  since  that  time  hundreds  of  buds  have 
come  like  the  enclosed.  They  were  treated 
similarly  to  those  referred  to  lately  by  Mr.  Ward, 
except  that  they  have  been  in  the  stove  since  they 
left  the  cold  frame  last  October.—  G.  H. 

*,*  From  the  particulars  given  by  "  G.  H.,"'  I 
should  infer  that  the  plants  of  the  Gardenias  were 
in  a  very  vigorous  condition  ;  the  foliage  and  wood 
of  the  shoot  sent  indicate  this.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  disease ;  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
could  look  heallhier.  Youngplantsof  one  and  two 
years'  growth  will,  if  treated  generously,  make 
shoots  more  after  the  manner  of  Willows  with  less 
disposition  to  perfect  their  blooms.  I  have  myself 
observed  that  the  buds  upon  such  plants  have 
frequently  opened  in  a  malformed  manner.  The 
plants  in  question  have  no  doubt  made  wood 
growth  at  the  expense  of  perfectly  developed 
flowers.  With  excess  of  vigour, the  chlorophyll  in 
the  stems  and  leaves  has  also  been  imparted  to 
the  flower-buds ;  this  has  probably  been  further 
aggravated  by  the  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°, 
with  no  doubt  a  corresponding  increase  during  the 
day.  If  bottom  heat  has  been  employed,  then  this 
same  failing  would  be  all  the  more  likely  to  occur. 
A  night  temperature  of  from  fiO°  to  ()5°  would  have 
possibly  stopped  it  by  equalising  the  conditions  in 
a  more  suitable  manner.  I  think  this  all  the  more 
likely,  because  during  January,  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  probably  lower,  some  good  blooms 
were  to  be  bad.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  plants  should  not  eventually  overcome  the 
present  failing.  I  would  grow  the  plants  in  the 
same  pots  until  the  luxuriant  growth  is  checked ; 
probably  they  would  not  require  another  shift  this 
year.     Thus  a  more  sturdy  growth  will  be  made, 


which  will  not  rush  away  so  soon  to  shoots  and 
leaves  at  the  expense  of  the  buds.  In  potting  it 
is  possible  that  the  soil  was  too  rich  ;  this  would 
induce  a  sappy  growth,  which  will  not  produce 
flowers  to  the  extent  one  might  infer  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plants  themselves.  I  would  not 
use  any  manure,  artificial  or  otherwise,  until  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots  ;  mixed  with  the  soil  it  will 
often  defeat  the  object  in  view,  and  that  in  the 
direction  afore  indicated.  In  my  own  case  I  have 
taken  by  far  the  best  blooms  of  Gardenias  from 
plants  that  were  either  potbound,  when  they  could 
be  fed  without  any  risk  of  failure,  or  else  where 
planted  out  after  they  had  well  laid  hold  of  the 
soil.  What  I  advise  for  Gardenias  is  firm  potting, 
using  about  half  and  half  of  peat  and  loam,  the 
peat  being  such  as  is  suited  to  stove  plants  in 
general  with  plenty  of  fibre  in  it,  and  the  loam  not 
too  heavy  nor  retentive.  To  these  soils  should  be 
added  a  liberal  supply  of  silver  sand.  The  firm 
potting  will  check  sappy  growth,  although  possibly 
the  leaves  may  not  look  of  such  a  deep  dark  green 
colour.  Not  having  seen  the  plants  in  question,  it 
ii  hardly  possible  to  say  for  certain,  but  I  surmise 
the  failing  will  soon  be  overcome,  as  the  luxuriant 
growth  is  checked  by  the  plants  becoming  pot- 
bound. — Plantsman. 

Hardenbergia  Comptoniana.  —  The  rich 
violet-purple-coloured  blossoms  of  this  greenhouse 
climber  are  just  now  freely  borne,  and  in  this  stage 
furnish  a  very  pleasing  display,  that  is  to  say 
where  the  structure  is  not  lofty  so  that  their  beauty 
can  be  seen,  as  the  individual  blooms  are  but  small, 
and  though  borne  in  crowded  racemes,  they  need 
close  inspection  to  reveal  their  most  ornamental 
features.  It  is  a  slender  climber  whose  wiry  stems 
are  furnished  with  pinnate  leaves,  composed  of 
three  or  five  leaflets,  and  where  favourably  situated 
will  bloom  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  one  of 
those  climbers  that  will  obstruct  but  little  light, 
and  consequently  is  far  better  suited  for  furnishing 
the  rafter  of  a  greenhouse  than  many  subjects 
which  are  often  employed  for  the  purpose.  This 
Hardenbergia  is  also  known  under  the  specific  name 
of  Lindleyana.  Another  species,  H.  monophylla, 
has  purple  blossoms,  but  the  le:ives  are  entire  and 
not  divided  into  leaflets,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
preceding. — T. 

Spiraea  confusa  for  forcing. — The  Spiraa 
grown  under  the  above  name  must  find  a  place  in 
any  selection  of  shrubs  suitable  for  forcing,  as  it 
readily  conforms  to  such  treatment,  and  the  clusters 
of  pure  white  Hawthorn-like  flowers  are  borne  in 
great  profusion,  added  to  which  the  young  leaves 
are  of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  tender  green.  It 
forms  a  freely-branched  bush,  whose  slender  shoots 
are  studded  for  some  distance  with  flattened 
corymbs  of  blossoms,  so  that  a  specimen  in  full 
bloom  wears  a  totally  different  aspect  to  most 
shrubs  that  are  employed  for  forcing.  Another 
species  whose  flowers  very  quickly  expand  when 
under  glass  is  the  Japanese  S.  Thunbergi,  whose 
slender  gracefully  arching  branches  are  studded 
for  some  distance  with  little  white  blossoms.  The 
lanceolate  leaves  of  this  species  are  of  a  bright 
green  when  first  expanded,  while  a  notable  feature 
in  connection  with  it  is,  that  where  treated  as 
a  hardy  shrub  in  the  open  ground,  the  leaves  die  off 
in  the  autumn  brightly  tinted.  Where  required 
for  forcing,  no  particular  treatment  is  needed  by 
these  two  Spiraeas,  which  should  be  carefully  lifted 
and  potted  in  the  autumn,  when,  with  the  advent 
of  the  new  year,  they  may  be  brought  on  in  a  little 
heat  as  required.  In  common  with  all  sbrubs_  in- 
tended for  forcing,  they  should  be  grown  in  a  spot 
fully  exposed  to  light  and  air,  in  order  that  plenty 
of  flower-liuds  may  be  ensured. — T. 

New  Holland  plants  from  seed. — I  should 
like  to  note  for  those  readers  who  take  an  interest 
in  New  Holland  plants  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
seed  of  some  thirty-five  varieties  received  last 
year  has  germinated.  Of  these,  Chorozema  cor- 
'dat.a,  Indigofera  australis,  Goodia  latifolia,  Hakea 
gibbosa,  and  Callistemon  rigidus  are  now  in 
flower.  A  somewhat  large  proportion  of  the  seed 
had  made  premature  growth,  probably  from  the 
I  action  of  damp,  but  sufficient  came  of  most  sorts 


to  enable  us  to  pot  on  a  few  of  each.  I  thought 
the  chronicle  of  success  might  be  interesting  to 
admirers  of  this  class  of  plants,  as  it  is  evident 
that,  given  friends  at  the  Antipodes  who  would  be 
able  and  willing  to  transmit  seeds,  a  very  nice  and 
varied  collection  might  be  formed  quickly  and  at 
a  trifling  expense.  Among  the  fine-foliaged  plants 
received  were  two  varieties  of  Grevillea  and  several 
of  Acacia.  Among  the  Acacias,  A.  saligna,  A. 
pycnantha,  A.  dealbata,  and  A.  Melanoxylon  have 
germinated. — E.  B. 


HEATING. 

The  present  high  price  of  fuel  and  the  prospect  of 
further  advance  in  prices  render  it  necessary  to 
consider  the  question  of  how  glasshouses  can  be 
most  economically  heated.  The  number  of  diffe- 
rent boilers  offered,  each  being  recommended  as 
superior  to  all  others,  makes  the  choice  a  little 
difficult,  even  to  those  who  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  such  matters.  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  matter  myself,  yet  should  have 
some  diffidence  in  recommending  any  particular 
make  as  being  superior  to  all  others.  I  find  that 
more  depends  upon  other  details  than  the  boiler 
itself.  Good  stoking  is  one  important  item.  The 
proper  setting  of  the  boiler  and  the  levels  of  pipes 
make  a  considerable  difference.  In  the  selection 
of  boilers,  circumstances  have  to  be  considered.  In 
some  instances  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  stoke-hole 
deep  enough,  on  account  of  water  being  trouble- 
some. It  is  most  important  to  fix  the  boiler  low 
enough  to  give  the  pipes  a  good  rise  :  in  this  mat- 
ter there  will  ahvays  be  some  difference  of  opinion. 
I  like  to  give  a  sharp  rise  to  the  first  few  feet  of 
piping  ;  a  very  slight  rise  for  the  remainder  of  the 
distance  will  then  be  sufficient.  Besides  giving  the 
flow  a  good  rise,  I  believe  it  to  be  essential  that  the 
return  pipe  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  bring  the 
full  weight  of  the  cold  water  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  for  after  all  it  is  the  weight  or  pressure 
below  which  makes  the  lighter  element  rise.  A  rise 
in  the  return  pipe,  if  ever  so  slight,  especially  if  it 
is  near  the  boiler,  will  make  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  free  flow  of  the  water,  and  cause  a  much 
heavier  pressure  on  the  boiler.  With  regard  to  the 
setting  of  boilers,  it  is  essential  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  proper  sweeping  and 
cleaning  of  all  parts  which  come  into  contact 
with  the  fire.  The  chimney  shaft  should  be  of 
sufficient  height  to  secure  a  shai-j3  draught.  A  dull 
sluggish  fire  soon  coats  the  boiler  over  with  soot, 
besides  which  the  fuel  cannot  be  consumed  so 
economically. 

In  stoking  the  first  thing  is  to  keep  everything 
clean — the  flues  and  boiler  regularly  cleaned,  the 
ash  pit  cleaned  out  not  only  in  front,  but  right 
through  to  the  back.  The  most  economic  way  of 
using  fuel  where  much  heat  is  required  is  to  well 
fill  up  the  furnace  and  leave  full  draught  on  until 
it  is  burnt  up  quite  clear ;  the  damper  may  then  be 
put  in  nearly  close  and  the  ash-pit  door  closed 
quite  close.  This  applies  more  particularly  to 
where  coke  is  used.  The  fires  should  always  be 
started  early  enough  to  get  up  a  good  heat  before 
nightfall,  and  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  fires 
should  be  shut  off  or  checked  before  sunrise.  This 
is  especially  applicable  to  the  early  spring-time. 
Much  fuel  is  often  wasted  through  not  paying 
proper  attention  to  morning  stoking.  I  find  it  is 
very  difficult  .to  get  young  men  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  fire  should  be  burned  low  before  the  tem- 
perature begins  to  rise  from  sun  heat.  It  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  the  fire-heat  is  at  its 
highest  just  as  the  sun  is  rising,  thus  wasting  fuel 
and  giving  too  much  heat  at  the  wrong  time  of 
day. 

With  regard  to  selection  of  boilers,  many  of  the 
large  market  growers  are  in  favour  of  the  horizon- 
tal tubular  ones.  Of  these  there  are  several 
makes  or  patterns.  Formerly  the  very  long  ones 
were  used,  but  these  are  gradually  going  out  of 
favour,  those  with  the  9-feet  tubes  being  now  gene- 
rally used.  The  various  patterns  of  saddle  boilers 
are  also  economical,  especially  those  with  the 
waterway  ends  and   tubular   bars.     The    upright 
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"  tubulars  "  have  their  advantages,  but  these  re- 
quire deep  stokeholes,  which,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  cannot  always  be  made  without  causing 
considerable  trouble.  I  should  avoid  complicated 
boilers,  and  those  the  chambers  of  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  keep  clean  and  free  from  soot.  H. 


Books. 


'■  "  The  nnmher  of  those  who  really  think  serioushj 
before  the//  hcgui  to  write  is  small:  extremely  few 
of  them  think  ahout  the  subject  itself ;  the  remainder 
think  only  alwnt  the  hool-s  that  hare  been  n-ritteii  on 
i<."— Schopenhauer. 

ARCHITECT'S  GAEDEN  DESIGN.* 

This  book  is  made  np  in  great  part  of  quota- 
lions  from  old  books  on  gardening — many  of 
them  written  by  men  who  linew  books  better 
than  gardens.  Where  its  authors  touch  the 
ground  of  actual  things,  they  soon  show  little 


both  in  wild  and  cultivated  Nature  which 
will  guide  us  well  if  we  seek  to  understand 
them  simply. 

The  question  of  design,  of  the  treatment  of  the 
grounds  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  detail,  is  an  en- 
tirely distinct  one,  which  has  been  confused  with 
that  of  horticulture,  and  finally  superseded  by  it. 
Horticulture  stands  to  garden  design  much  as 
building  does  to  architecture.  This  book  has  been 
written  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  designer, 
and  therefore  contains  little  or  no  reference  to  the 
actual  methods  of  horticulture. 

Throughout  the  book  it  is  modestly  assumed 
that  there  can  be  no  "  design  "  in  anything  but 
in  lines  of  stone,  and  clipped  trees  to  "harmo- 
nise "  with  the  stone,  and  to  bring  in  "  order  " 
and  "balance!"  ALongleat,  Highelere  or  Little 
Trianon,  or  any  of  the  many  Englisli  places 
which  are  planted  in  picturesque  ways  can 
show  no  design  ;  but  a  French  town,  with  its 
wretched  lines  of  tortured  Limes,   is  "  pure  '' 


The  Formal  Garden. — Tliis  shows  the  kuid  of  garJeu  design  the  authors  weep 
over  the  loss  of.  All  who  ever  helped  to  remove  such  blotches  from  the  fair 
face  of  English  landscape  are  rouudly  abused. 


acquaintance  with  the  present  state  of  the 
subject  ;  and,  indeed,  as  they  plainly  say,  they 
see  no  design  at  all  in  landscape  gardening, 
but  admit  their  ignorance  of  it.  'J  hat  men 
should  write  on  things  of  which  they  have 
thought  little  is  unhappily  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  literature,  but  to  find  them  openly 
avowing  their  ignorance  of  the  art  they  pre- 
sume to  write  on  is  new.  This  would  not  be 
■worthy  of  serious  attention  were  it  not  that 
many  people  who  read  such  books  are 
apt  to  think  that  such  a  question  as  this, 
or  any  artistic  one,  is  only  a  matter  for 
windy  argument,  and  do  not  see  that  it 
can  be  settled  by  reference  to  actual 
things,  as  I  hope  to  show.  Beneath  all  art 
there  are  laws,  however  subtle,  that  cannot 
be  ignored  without  error  and  waste,  and  in 
garden  design  thei-c  are  lessons   innumerable 


*  "  The  Formal  Garden  in  England."  By  Reginald 
Blnmfield  and  F.  Inigo  Thomas.  London  :  Macmillan 
and  Co. 


and  "  broad  "  in  design.     The  naivete  oi  the 
book  in  this  respect  is  often  droll. 
One  amusing  passage  is  on  p.  12  : — 

However  rich  the  details,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
grasping  the  principle  of  a  garden  laid  out  in  an 
eqnal  nnmher  of  rectangular  jilots.  Everything  is 
straightforward  and  logical ;  you  are  not  bored 
with  hopeless  attempts  to  master  the  bearings  of 
the  garden. 

This  is  the  kitchen  gardener's  view,  and 
that  of  the  market  gardener  of  all  countries, 
but  the  fun  is  in  calling  the  idea  of  it  "graap- 
inrj  a  principle!''  At  this  rate  makers  of  chess- 
boards have  strong  claims  to  artistic  merit ! 

As  to  a  natural  school  of  landscape  garden- 
ing. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  Nature  and  her  beaul  y, 
and  fidelity  to  Nature,  and  so  on  ;  but  as  the  land- 
scape gardener  never  takes  the  trouble  to  state 
precisely  what  he  me^ns  by  Nature,  and,  indeed, 
prefers  to  use  the  word  in  half-a-dozen  different 
senses,  we  are  not  very  much  the  wiser  so  far  as 
principles  are  concerned. 


Tliey  make  this  statement  as  if  all  beau- 
tif  til  natural  landscape  were  a  closed  book  ;  as 
if  there  were  no  stately  Yews?,  in  natural 
forms,  on  the  IMerrow  Downs,  as  well  as 
clipped  Yews  at  Elvaston ;  as  if  the  tree- 
fringed  mountain  lawns  of  Switzerland  did  not 
exist  ;  or  lovely  evergreen  glades  on  the  Cali- 
fornian  mountain.s,  or  wild  Azalea  gardens  on 
those  of  Carolina,  or  even  naturally  grown 
Planes  in  London  squares,  as  well  as  clipped 
Lime  trees  in  France. 

There  are  many  gardens  and  parks  whicli 
clearly  show  what  is  meant  by  the  "  natural  " 
style  ;  and  though,  like  others,  this  art  is  too 
often  imperfect,  we  have  .so  many  instances 
of  its  success,  that  it  is  curious  to  find 
anyone  shutting  his  eyes  to  them.  There 
are  many  lessons  in  picturesque  landscape 
gardening  in  every  country  in  Europe  and 
in  many  paits  of  North  America.  Then 
it  is  seen  in  gardens,  as  in  the  difference 
between  a  picturesque  landscape  like  the 
Emperor  of  Austria's  stately  garden  at  Laxcn- 
berg,  near  V'ienna,  and  the  gardens  in  the 
same  city  formed  of  miserable  clipped  trees  in 
lines.  Mr.  Olmstead's  work  in  America  and 
Jlr.  Eobert  Marnock's  in  England  teach  them ; 
they  may  bo  learnt  in  many  English  gardens 
— from  Sir  Richard  Ovpen's  little  garden  in 
Richmond  Park  to  Dunkeld — even  small 
rectory  and  cottage  gardens,  wholly  free  of 
architectural  aids,  show  the  principle.  It  was 
but  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  garden  of  the 
English  Embassy  in  Paris,  that  I  was  struck 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  lawn  and  plan  of 
the  garden  there,  and  its  fitness  for  a  house 
in  a  city. 

To  justify  their  idea  that  there  is  and  can 
be  no  natural  school  of  landscape  gardening, 
the  authors  suppose  what  does  not  exist. 

They  describe 

A  piece  of  ground  laid  out  with  a  studied  avoid- 
ance of  all  order,  all  balance,  all  definite  lines,  and 
the  result  a  hopeless  disagreement  between  the 
house  and  its  surroundings.  This  very  effect  can 
be  seen  in  the  efforts  of  the  landscape  gardener, 
and  in  old  country  houses,  such  as  Barrington 
Court,  near  Langport,  where  the  gardens  have  not 
been  kept  up. 

Here,  instead  of  taking  cue  of  the 
many  good  examples  in  Britain,  they  take 
poor,  beautiful  old  Barringion,  now  an  ill- 
kept  farmhouse,  with  manure  piled  against 
the  walls  and  the  roof  of  the  dining  loom 
propped  up  with  a  Fir  polo  !  The  foolish 
proposition  here  laid  down,  that,  because  a 
garden  is  natural  or  picturesque  in  style, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  studied  avoid- 
anre  of  all  order,  all  balance,  all  dejiiiite 
lines,  is  disproved  by  hundreds  of  gardens  in 
England.  "Why  did  not  the  authors  take  Miss 
Alice  de  Rothschild's  garden  at  Eythorpe, 
or  any  beautiful  and  picturesque  English 
garden,  to  compare  with  their  results  in  brick 
and  stone  i 

For  instance,  because  Nature  is  assumed  never 
to  show  straight  lines,  all  paths  are  to  be  made 
crooked ;  because  in  a  virgin  forest  there  are  no 
paths  at  all,  let  us  in  our  acre  and  a  half  of  garden 
make  as  little  of  the  paths  as  possible.  Deception 
is  a  primary  object  of  tlie  landscape  gardener. 

This,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
of   proof  ready  for  the  authors,  in  gardens  in 
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every  country,  from  Prospect  Park  at  Brooklyn 
to  the  English  park  at  Munich.  The  fact  that 
the  Phoenix  Park  at  Dublin  is  laid  out  in  a 
fine,  picturesque  way  does  not  forbid  a  groat 
straight  road  through  it — a  road  fiutr  than  in 
any  straiglit-lacod  park  in  France.  Tl:e  late 
Kobert  JSIarnock  was  the  be.-t  representa- 
tive of  landscape  gardening  I  have  known, 
and  I  never  saw  one  of  his  many  gar 
dens  where  he  did  not  make  an  ample 
straight  walk  where  an  ample  straight  walk 
was  required — as,  indeed,  many  may  remem- 
ber is  the  case  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  in 
the  Regent's  Park,  laid  out  by  him. 

Again,  Natin-e  is  said  to  prefer  a  curved  line  to  a 
straight,  and  it  is  thence  inferred  that  all  the  lines 
in  a  garden,  and  especially  paths,  should  be 
curved. 

The  utter  contempt  for  design  of  the  landscape 
gardener  is  shown  most  conspicuously  in  his  treat- 
ment of  paths.  He  lays  them  about  at  random, 
and  keeps  them  so  narrow  that  they  look  like 
threads,  and  there  is  barely  room  to  walk  abreast. 

This  is  true  only  of  rhe  very  worst  work. 
The  opposite  of  it  is  indeed  the  truth,  for  many 
gardens  and  parks  laid  out  with  some  regard 
to  landscape  beauty  are  partly  spoiled  by 
the  size  and  number  of  the  walks,  as  in  the 
gardens  around  Paris — the  Pare  Monceau 
and  Buttes  Chaumont,  for  instance.  The 
slightest  knowledge  of  gardens  would  show 
tha^  walks  like  threads  are  no  necessary  part 
of  landscape  gardening ! 

The  axiom  on  which  landscape  gardening 
rests  is  declared  by  Messrs.  Blomfield  and 
Thomas  to  be 

Wliatcrer  Natvrc  does  is  7-!ij!it ;  Iherefore  let  lis 
go  and  cojnj  her  (p.  5 J. 

Here  is  a  poor  sneer  at  true  art,  not  only  at  art 
in  landscape  gardening,  but  in  all  the  fine  arts. 
The  central  and  essential  idea  of  the  land- 
scape art  is  choice  of  what  is  beautiful — not 
taking  the  salt  waste  in  Utah,  or  a  field  of 
weeds,  or  a  Welsh  slope  of  decayed  slate,  or 
the  bog  of  Allen,  or  the  thousand  other  things 
in  Xature  that  are  monotonous  and  dull  to  us, 
even  though  relieved  here  and  there  with 
beauty,  as  a  wide  bog  may  be.  We  can 
have  in  a  garden  a  group  of  Scotch  Firs  as 
picturesque  in  form  as  a  fine  group  in  wild 
Nature,  and  so  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
and  all  the  lovely  trees  of  the  world.  Wo  can 
have  bits  of  rock  alive  with  alpine  flowers, 
or  pieces  of  lawn  fringed  with  trees  in  their 
natural  forms  and  as  graceful  as  the  alpine 
lawns  on  the  Jura. 

So  of  all  other  true  art.  Tbe  Venus  of  Mdo 
is  from  a  noble  type  of  woman — not  a  mean 
Greek.  The  horses  of  the  Parthenon  are  the 
best  types  of  Eastern  breed,  full  of  life 
and  beauty,  not  sickly  beasts.  Great  land- 
scape painters  like  Corot,  Turner,  and 
Troyon  show  us  in  their  work  the  ahsurdity 
of  this  statement  so  impertinently  used.  They 
seek  not  ugly  things  because  they  are  natural, 
but  seek  beautiful  combinations,  groujiinga 
which  go  to  make  good  composition,  and 
then  wait  for  beautiful  eftects  of  light  and 
colour ;  and,  working  from  great  stfires  of  know- 
ledge acquired  from  study  of  Nature,  give  us 
lovely  pictures. 


The  word  "garden"  itself  means  an  enclosed 
space,  a  garth  or  yard  surrounded  by  walls,  as 
opposed  to  unenc'osed  fields  and  woods.  The 
formal  garden,  with  its  insistence  on  strong  bound- 
ing lines,  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  "garden" 
possible. 

All  other  gardens  are,  or  course,  impos- 
sible to  the  authors — the  Pare  Monceau 
the  informal  gardens  about  Paris,  Glas- 
nevin,  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Eegent's  Park 
and  at  Sheffield,  Golder's  Hill,  Greenlands, 
Pendell  Court,  Rhianva,  and  the  thousand 
cottage,  rectory,  and  other  British  gardens 
where  no  wall  is  seen  !  The  Bamboo 
garden  at  Slirubland,  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  at 
VVisley,  the  rock  and  other  gardens,  which 
we  must  keep  in  quiet  places  away  from 
any  sight  of  walls,  are  all  impossible  to 
these  authors.  Such  gardens  exist  in  many 
places.  How  much  better  it  would  bo  for 
every  art  if  it  were  impossible  for  men  to 
write  about  things  of  which,  they  have  not 
even  elementary  knowledge. 

The  horticulturist  and  the  gardener  are  indispens- 
able, hut  they  should  n-orlt  under  control,  and  tliey 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  designer  as  the 
artist's  colourman  does  to  the  painter,  or,  perhaps  it 
would  be  fairer  to  say,  as  the  builder  and  his  work- 
men stand  to  the  architect. 

The  men  whose  business  it  is  to  design  gar- 
dens are  heartily  abused.  How  very  graceful 
it  would  be  on  the  part  of  one  of  them  to  write 
an  essay  telling  architects  how  to  bui'd,  and 
showing  that  to  build  well  it  is  not  nece.s- 
sary  to  know  anytliing  about  the  inhabitants 
or  uses  of  a  house  ! 

Perhaps  afterthe  cemetery,  the  ugliest  things 
in  the  fair  land  of  France  are  the  ugly  old 
lines  of  clipped  Limes  which  deface  many  French 
towr,s.  Eeaders  who  have  not  seen  these  things 
can  have  no  idea  of  their  abominable  hardness 
and  ugliness,  the  natural  form  of  the  treesbeing 
destroyed,  and  deformed  and  hideous  trees 
resulting  from  constant  clipping. 

These  gouty  lines  of  clipped  trees  are 
praised  as  "  noble  walls  "  "  pure  and  broad  " 
in  design,  while 

Such  a  place,  for  instance,  as  Battersea  Park  is 
like  a  bad  piece  of  architecture,  full  of  details 
which  .stultify  each  other.  The  only  good  point  in 
it  is  the  one  avenue,  and  this  leads  to  nowhere.  If 
this  park  had  been  planted  out  with  groves  and 
avenues  of  Limes,  like  the  boulevard  at  Avallon,  or 
the  squares  at  Vernon,  or  even  like  the  east  side  of 
Hyde  Park  between  the  Achilles  statue  and  the 
Marble  Arch,  at  least  one  definite  effect  would 
have  been  reached.  There  might  have  been  shady 
walks,  and  noble  walls  of  trees,  instead  of  the  spas- 
modic futi'ity  of  Battersea  Park. 

Battersea  Park,  like  many  other.=,  may  be 
capable  of  imjirovement  ;  but  here  we  have 
men  who  want  to  supplant  its  cricket  lawns, 
its  wide  grassy  playgrounds  and  pretty  retired 
gardens  with  Lime  trees  like  those  of  a  French 
town,  and  lines  and  scpiares  of  trees  like  those 
at  Vernon,  which  I  once  saw  half  bare  of 
leaves  long  before  the  summer  was  over  ! 

Tt  is  stated  that  those  whom  the  authors 
elegantly  call  "landscapists "  have  banished 
the  Apple  tree  from  the  garden. 

Again,  the  Pear  tree  and  the  Chequer  tree,  the 
Quince,  the  Medlar,  and  the  Mulberry  are  surely 
entitled  by  their  beauty  to  a  p'ace  in  the  garden. 


It  is  only  since  Nature  has  been  taken  in  hard  by 
the  landscapist  and  taught  her  proper  position  that 
these  have  been  excluded. 

There  are,  perhaps,  some  men  who  lay  out 
gardens,  but  do  not  know  their  most  precious 
aids  to  effect.  The  landscape  gardener  I  knew 
best,  the  late  Robert  j\Iarnock,  used  many 
thousands  of  these  trees  and  their  allies  in 
his  lifetime  !  I  could  .show  the  authors 
these  trees  planted  by  the  score,  in  one  place 
alone.  Many  thousand  trees  of  the  Japanese 
Apple  alone  have  been  sold  by  English  nur- 
serymen within  a  dozen  year.?.  Xo  doubt  we 
should  all  like  to  see  some  lovely  trees  more 
planted,  but  why  do  sane  men  seek  to  support 
their  views  by  such  wild  statements?  If  any 
"  artists  "  have  been  against  the  use  of  such 
trees,  it  is  those  who  design  bare  flowerless 
terraces  like  those  of  Xesfield  and  Barrj'. 

The  following  glaiing  piece  of  injustice  is 
due  to  want  of  the  most  elementary  considera- 
tion of  garden  design  :  — 

Grass-work  as  an  artistic  quantity  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  in  landscape  gardening.  It  is  there 
considered  simply  as  so  much  background  to  be 
broken  up  with  shrubs  and  Pampas  Grass  and  ir- 
regular beds  (p.  135). 

The  very  opposite  of  this  is  the  fact.  Grass- 
work  as  an  "artistic  quantity  "  did  not  e.\ist 
in  anything  like  the  same  degree  before 
landscape  gardening.  One  of  the  faults  of 
the  formal  style  of  gardening  still  seen  in 
France  and  Austria  is  that  there  is  little  or 
no  Grass.  Compare  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
in  Paris  with  tiie  Pare  Monceau,  or  the 
many  other  gardens  about  Paris  in  which 
Grass  is  an  "artistic  quantity."  One  of 
the  most  effective  reasons  indeed  for  adopt- 
ing the  English  landscape  garden  was  that  it 
gave  people  some  fresh  and  open  Grass,  often 
with  picturesque  surroundings,  and  hence, 
now-a-days,  one  can  hardly  travel  anywhere 
and  not  see  some  pleasant  results  of  this.  In 
England,  the  landscape  gardeners  and  writers 
have  almost  destroyed  every  trace  of  the  stiff 
old  formal  gardens,  and  we  cannot  appreciate 
the  ill  effects  of  the  builder's  garden  so  easily 
as  in  France  and  Austria.  As  a  rule,  the  want 
of  rest  and  freshness  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical gardens  is  due  to  the  absence  of  those 
broad  and  airy  breadths  of  groenswaid  which, 
in  gardens  at  least,  are  largely  due  to  land- 
scape gardening.  Think  nf  Warwick  without 
its  turf  and  glorious  untriinnied  Cedars. 

"  Landscapi>t"  is  used  throughout  the 
book  as  a  term  of  contempt.  The  authors 
take  some  of  the  worst  work  that  is  pos- 
sible, and  condemn  all  in  the  same  oppro- 
brious terms,  just  as  if  we  were  to  condonn 
tlie  noble  art  of  the  buildprs  of  the  Parthe- 
non on  seeing  a  "jerry"  building  in  London. 
They  may  be  qirte  sure  that  there  is  a  true 
and  beautiful  art  of  landscajie  gardening,  not- 
withstanding their  denunciations,  and  it  is 
none  the  less  real  because  there  is  no  smug 
definition  of  it  that  pleases  the  minds  of  men 
who  declare  that  it  does  not  exist. 

The  very  name  of  the  book  is  a  mistake. 
"Formal  gardening  "  is  rightly  applied  only 
to  the  gardens  in  which  both  tbe  design  and 
planting  were  formal  and  stupidly  formal 
like  the  upper  terrace  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
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Kensingtdn  Gore  as  laid  out  by  Nesfield, 
Crewe  Hall,  and  many  other  gardens  of  the 
same  kmd  ;  and  Slirubland,  as  laid  out 
by  Barry,  in  which,  as  in  many  others  of 
these  architects'  gardens,  strict  orders  were 
given  that  no  pliiuts  were  to  be  allowed  on 
the  walls.  The  architect  was  so  proud  of  his 
design,  that  he  did  not  want  the  gardener 
at  all,  except  to  pound  up  bricks  to  take 
the  place  of  tlower  colour  !  To  old  gardens 
like  Uaddon  and  Boikoley,  in  which  the 
vegetation  about  the  liouse  is  perfectly  free 
and  nilural  in  form,  the  term  "  formal  gar- 
dening" is  quite  unfitted. 

The  authors  see  with  regret  that  the  good 
sense  of  planters  and  garden  lovers  has  for 
many  years  been  gradually  becoming  emanci- 
pated from  the  style  (as  old  as  the  Bomans 
and  older)  of  planting  in  rows.  It  was  the 
early  and  in  a  very  real  sense  the  barbarous 
way.  Since  the  days  when  country  places 
were  laid  out  "  in  a  number  of  rectangular 
plots,"  whole  worlds  of  lovely  things  have 
come  to  us — to  give  one  instance  only,  the 
trees  of  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Rocky 
]\Iountain3.  For  men  to  talk  of  designing 
homes  for  such  things,  who  say  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  them,  is  absurd. 

The  place  of  the  architect  as  to  the  garden 
is  clear.  He  can  help  us  best  by  building  a 
beautiful  house  adapted  to  the  situation. 
The  better  his  own  work  is  done,  the  better 
for  the  garden  and  the  landscape.  If  there  be 
any  difficulties  of  level  about  the  house,  he 
should  deal  with  them.  To  endeavour  to  apply 
any  one  preconceived  plan  or  general  idea  to 
every  site  is  folly  and  'the  source  of  many 
blunders.  The  authors  are  not  blind  to  the 
absurdities  of  the  architectural  gardeners,  and 
say  on  page  232  : — 

Rows  of  statues  were  introduced  from  the  French, 
costly  architecture  superseded  the  simple  terrace, 
intricate  parterres  were  laid  out  from  gardeners' 
pattern  books,  and  meanwhile  the  flowers  were  for- 
gotten. It  was  well  that  all  this  pomp  should  be 
swept  away.  We  do  not  want  this  extravagant 
statuary,  these  absurdities  in  clipped  work,  this 
aggressive  prodigality.  But  though  one  would 
admit  that  in  its  decay  the  formal  garden  became 
unmanageable  and  absurd,  the  abuse  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  use. 

Certainly  not  where  the  place  calls  for  it, 
and  all  absolutely  necessary  stonework  about 
a  house  should  be  controlled  by  the  architect ; 
beyond  that,  nothing.  To  let  him  lay  out 
our  home  landscapes  again  with  lines  of  trees, 
as  shown  in  the  oM  Dutch  books,  and  with  no 
regard  to  landscape  design  and  to  the  relations  of 
the  garden  to  the  surrounding  country,  would 
be  the  greatest  evil  that  could  come  to  the 
beautiful  home  landscapes  of  Britain.  There 
is  as  much  bad  and  ignorant  landscape  work  as 
there  is  bad  building  everywhere,  but  errors  in 
that  way  are  more  easily  removed  than  mis- 
takes in  costly  and  aimless  work  in  brick 
and  stone.  At  Coondje  Cottage  when  I  first  saw 
it,  with  its  useless  terrace  wall  shutting  out  the 
beautiful  valley  view  from  the  living  rooms,  I 
spoke  of  the  error  that  had  been  made,  but  the 
owner  thought  that  as  this  harmful  wall  had 
cost  him  a  thousand  pounds,  he  had  better 
leave  it  wh^re  it  was 


It  is  assumed  throughout  the  book  that  the 
people  the  authors  are  pleased  to  term  "  laml- 
scapists"  flop  their  houses  down  in  the  Grass, 
and  never  use  low  walls  for  dividing  lines, 
nor  terraces  where  necessary,  never  use  a  wall 
for  shelter  or  privacy  or  protection,  have  no 
"  order"  or  "  balance,"  and  presumably  allow 
the  Nettles  to  look  ia  at  the  windows,  and 
the  cattle  to  have  a  fine  time  with  the  C  ir- 
nations  ! 

The  illustrations  to  the  book,  on  which  its 
main  interest  depends,  arc  careful  architects' 
drawings,  deficient  in  light  and  shade  ;  not  en- 
graved, but  reproduced  by  a  hard  process, 
some  being  mere  reproductions  of  old  engrav- 
ings impossible  in  drawing  ;  and  .some  simply 
diagrams  of  old  '•  knots  "  and  "  patterns,"  with 
birds  and  ships  perched  on  wooden  trellises, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  human 
or  modern  use.  We  reproduce  one  of  Badmin- 
ton, which  willshowthekindof  pdan  t  icauthors 
wish  to  see  revived.  There  is  no  more  real  de- 
sign in  such  a  thing  than  there  is  in  the  laying 
out  of  an  American  town.  Some  of  the  illustra- 
tions show  the  evils  of  the  system  which  the 
authors  advocate,  notably  one  of  Levens  Hall, 
Westmoreland,  a  very  interesting  and  real  old 
garden.  Even  in  sketches  of  really  interesting 
gardens  like  Montacute  and  Brympton,  the 
beauty  of  the  gardens  is  not  well  shown. 
The  most  interesting  drawings,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find,  are  the-  informal  ones  ! 
Many  of  the  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
two  illustrations  given  from  the  book,  show 
the  evil.,  not  the  good,  of  the  system  advocated. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  state  of  architecture 
itself  may  not  be  ami-s.  From  Gower  Street 
to  the  new  Law  Courts  our  architecture  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  a  much  bitter  state  than 
landscape  gardening  is,  according  to  these 
writers.  It  is  AVilliam  Morris — whose  design 
they  may  respect — who  calls  London  houses 
"mean  and  idiotic  rabbit  warrens  :  "  so  that 
there  is  plenty  to  do  for  ambitious  young 
architects  to  set  their  own  work  inartistic  order. 
As  regards '  formal  gardening,"  the  state  of  some 
of  the  best  old  houses  in  England — Longleat, 
Compton  AVyniats,  Brympton,  and  many 
others,  where  trees  in  formal  lines,  clipped  or 
otherwise,  are  not  seen  in  connection  with 
the  architecture — is  proof  against  the  need  of 
the  practice;  and  as  regards  the  best  new 
houses,  Clouds,  so  well  built  by  Mr.  Philip 
Webb,  does  not  want  its  picturesque  surround- 
ings clipped  or  tortured  to  meet  a  senseless 
craving  for  "order  and  balance;"  while 
Batsford,  certainly  one  of  the  few  really 
good  new  houses  in  England,  is  not  dis- 
figured by  rows  of  clipped  trees  in  the  fashion 
the  authors  wish  to  see  revived.  There  is,  in 
short,  ample  proof  furnished  both  by  the  beauti- 
ful old  houses  of  England  and  by  thesene w ones 
that  have  any  claim  to  dignity  and  beauly, 
that  the  system  sought  to  be  revived  is  as  need- 
less as  it  is  inartistic.  "W.  E. 


Primula  denticulata  destroyed.— From  Mr. 

Tallack's  description  (see  Gaeden,  March  26)  of 
the  clean  way  in  which  the  crowns  of  his  Primula 
denticulata  have  been  scooped  out,  I  think  the 
ofEenders  are  more  likely  to  be  the  larva;  of  one  of 


the  Noctuida;  than  either  pheasants  or  mice.  If  I 
am  right,  h'3  will  find  the  enemy  (fine  fat  cater- 
pillars) in  the  ground  within  a  few  inches  of  his 
plants  and  an  inch  or  so  from  the  surface.  Pri- 
mula rosea  is  not  proof  against  att.ack. — J.  S.  W., 
Worltsop. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT  THE  WOODLANDS, 
STREATHAM. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Measures  I  noted  Cattleya  Trian;e  in  many 
forms  very  fine,  some  bold  and  richly  coloured 
varieties  being  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  best 
of  all  being  a  form  which  bears  the  name  of 
its  owner,  Measuresiana.  In  this  the  rich 
crimson-magenta  lip  is  very  conspicuous,  even 
amongst  deeply  coloured  forms.  The  beautiful 
C.  Lawrenceana  is  now  also  coming  into 
bloom.  This  plant  has  been  flowering  earlier 
every  season  since  its  introduction,  so  that  we 
may  set  it  down  as  an  early  spring  bloomer.  A 
great  number  of  this  species  are  grown  here,  and 
last  year  I  saw  the  darkest  and  most  brilliant 
form  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Turning  from  the 
flowers  to  the  plants,  I  saw  with  regret  that  the 
bright  sunny  weather  which  succeeded  the 
snow  in  the  middle  of,  March  had,  through  the 
blinds  not  being  up,  imparted  to  them  a  yellow- 
ish tinge  whicli  is  not  pleasing.  There  are  here 
some  of  the  fine:;t  specimens  of  Cymbidium  Low- 
ianum  in  the  country,  and  four  years  ago  these 
were  profusely  laden  with  their  long  spikes. 
These  plants  were  shifted  into  very  large  pots, 
which  they  have  not  up  to  the  present  filled.  They 
have  grown  well,  but  they  have  not  flowered  so 
profusely  since.  There  is  now,  however,  a  fine 
variety  very  gay,  and  other  spikes  on  various 
plants  to  open.  The  fine  yellow-flowered  variety 
called  Mandaianum  is  just  about  to  open  its 
flowers,  whilst  a  few  of  the  pure  ivory-white 
flowers  of  C.  eburneum  may  still  be  seen.  The 
rare  and  handsome  C.  Devonianum  is  showing 
three  of  its  spikes  of  bloom.  L.'clia  cinnabarina 
is  flowering  freely,  as  also  is  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful Ada  aurantiaca.  Lycaste  Skinneriwas  also 
blooming  in  profusion  and  in  many  \'arieties,  in- 
cluding the  pure  white  form,  these  being  sup- 
plemented by  L.  fulvescens  and  the  very  pretty 
L.  Measuresiana.  Sobralia  macrantha,  a  dwarf 
red  variety  having  very  large  and  deeply  coloured 
flowers,  made  a  tine  show,  as  also  did  a  number 
of  plants  of  the  sweetly-scented  Dendrochilum 
glumaceum.  A  fine  dwarf  form  of  Zygopetalum 
crinitum  was  also  very  showy  and  pleasing.  For 
richness  of  colour,  Epidendrum  O'Brienianum 
was  conspicuous,  whilst  Angrajcum  Sanderi- 
anum,  with  its  long  spikes  of  pure  white 
flowers,  was  equally  so.  The  display  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  as  it  always  is  here,  is  very  fine, 
numbers  being  in  bloom.  Conspicuous  amongst 
them  were  some  very  fine  varieties  of  C.  vil- 
losum,  one  or  two  formsbeing  of  a  rich  yellow,  al- 
most e(iual  to  the  variety  known  as  C.  villosum 
aureum.  C.  Boxalli  was  also  represented  by 
many  beautiful  forms.  C.  Sedeni  and  the  va- 
riety candidulum,  C.  calurum,  and  C.  Amesi- 
anum  were  represented  in  qu.aiitity,  whilst  the 
following,  although  less  numerous,  were  equally 
beautiful;  C.  Druryi  appears  to  bloom  naturally 
in  January  and  February,  the  yellow  flowers 
having  a  dark  chocolate  stripe  down  the  centre 
of  all  the  outer  segments  of  the  perianth. 
It  is  a  pleasing  flower,  as  also  is  the  hybrid 
variety  known  as  C.  Winnianum,  a  cross 
raised  between  C.  villosum  and  C.  Druryi  by 
Mr.  Seden  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons.  It  is  a  fine  large  flower,  with 
much  the  appearance  of  C.  villosum,  but  yellow 
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the  various  segments  of  the  perianth  having  a 
deep  dark  brown  stripe,  tlie  dorsal  sepal  being 
freely  splashed  with  blackish  brown  and  bor- 
dered with  white.  C.  Argus  Moensi  i.s  very 
beautiful,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  as  broad 
again  as  those  of  the  common  form,  beside 
which  it  was  flowering.  C.  Sclircedeno  sjilen- 
dens  is  another  great  beauty,  and  worthily  dedi- 
cated to  the  Baroness  Schrceder.  It  is  a  large 
flower,  having  pendulous  twisted  petals,  the 
whole  flower  being  of  a  bright  rich  rose  colour. 
C.  Measure.sianum,  said  to  be  a  cross  between 
C.  villosum  and  C.  venu.stum,  is  a  large-flowered 
variety.  C.  Morgani^e,  The  Woodlands  variety, 
which  I  noted  some  few  weeks  ago,  is  still 
flowering.  Other  kinds  in  bloom  were  C. 
Lathamianuni,  C.  marmorophyllum,  C.  Hay- 
naldianum,  C.  Amesianum  (very  fine),  and 
C.  tousum. 

At  Cambridge  Lodge,  CiiruEKWELL. 


the  name  of  O.  diadema  when  it  first  came  into 
cultivation  ;  tlie  latter  is  a  somewhat  rare  and 
showy  species  belonging  to  the  Cyrtochiloid 
group,  having  flowers  nearly  3  inches  across, 
the  sepals  of  a  rich  bronzy  brown  ;  the  large 
petals  white,  blotched  and  barred  in  the  lower 
half  with  purple  ;  the  small  lip  recurved  and  of 
a  rich  purple. 

Among  Masdevallias,  the  only  species  at 
present  worth  a  note  is  the  fine  hybrid  raised 
by  Capt.  Hincks,  of  Thirsk,  in  Yorkshire,  be- 
tween M.  tovarensis  and  M.  ignea,  and  named 
by  Reichenbach  (after  its  raiser)  M.  Hincksi- 
ana.  It  has  an  erect  scape  bearing  two  or  more 
flowers  of  a  good  size,  the  colour  being  clear 
canary-yellow,  the  lower  tips  of  the  sepals 
orange-yellow.  With  age  the  flowers  change  to 
white.  Here,  as  well  as  at  The  Woodlands, 
Cypripediums  are  largely  grown.  Amongst 
them  may  be  noted  C.  Sallieri  Hyeanura,  a 
large  handsome  form.  C.  leucorrhodum  is  even 
purer  than  Sedeni  candidulum.     It  is  a  plant  of 

ither  of  its  parents. 


Here,  tlie  residence  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  is 
this   season  to  be    found    a  large  collection  of   much  stronger  grow  th  than 
Vandas  well  grown  and  beautifully 

flowered.       They  are  grown   quite      _       ^ ,   ,  . 

cool.  The  plants  have  well-leaved 
stems  to  the  pots.  V.  suaveolens 
may  be  seen  here  with  light  flowers  ; 
this  is  the  name  of  Blume  for  tri- 
color, which  now  takes  precedence. 
There  was  also  flowering  V.  tricolor 
(Dr.  Paterson's  variety).  It  was 
figured  in  The  Gakden  (Vol. 
XXIII. ,  t.  375).  The  sepals  and 
petals  have  a  creamy  white  ground, 
profusely  spotted  with  bi-ight  brown, 
the  lip  being  very  deep  purple  witli 
a  few  lines  of  white.  V.  tricolor, 
the  Dalkeith  variety,  is  another 
distinct  form  with  large  flowers 
densely  spotted  with  reddish  pur- 
ple, the  lip  reddish  purple.  V. 
tricolor  insignis  is  another  fine 
form,  the  ground  colour  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  of  a,  rich 
tawny  yellow  with  spots  and  blotches 
of  reddi.sh  brown,  the  lip  near  the 
centre  being  bright  rose,  the  edges 
white.  V.  tricolor  planilabris  is  an- 
other very  fine  form,  the  flowers  of 
great  size  and  substance  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  soft  yellow,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  rich  brown  ;  the 
large  flat  lip  deep  rose-coloured 
in  the  middle,  bordered  with 
violet- purple  and  streaked  with 
dark  brown.  These  and  several  other  forms  of 
tricolor  were  flowering,  as  also  a  fine  plant  of 
V.  Parishi  Marriottiana,  which  is  still  very 
rare.  This  has  large  and  full  blooms  of  a  rich 
bronzy  brown,  tinged  with  magenta.     Turning 


tlie  margin.  The  whole  llower  is  pure  white  except 
the  throat,  which  is  stained  with  clear  yellow.  It 
is  the  finest  variety  which  has  come  under  ray 
notice  since  the  plant  first  flowered  in  this  country, 
now  some  thirty  years  ago.  Of  this  kind  I  re- 
cently saw  some  plants  doing  finely  in  the  Messrs. 
Low's  nursery  at  Clapton,  in  quite  a  cool  house, 
having  made  finer  growths  than  some  put  into 
warmth  from  the  same  introduction.  This  should 
induce  many  to  grow  this  fine  Orchid,  as  it  would 
thrive  well  with  the  Odon'  oglossums,  liking  perhaps 
more  sun  and  light  than  those  plantf. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  lituiflorum.  —  Closely  resem- 
bling D.  nobile  in  the  form  and  colour  of  its 
flowers,  this  beautiful  species  differs  in  blooming 
on  the  pseudo-bulbs  finished  the  previous  autumn 
instead  of  on  those  a  year  older.  It  is  also  desti- 
tute of  foliage  at  the  time  of  flowering.  The  stems 
are  slender,  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  naturally 
pendent ;  they  are  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  the 
flowers  being  produced  in  twos  or  threes  from  the 
joints  on  the  upper  half.  The  sepals  are  almost 
white  at  tlie  base,  but  change  on  the  upper  half 
to  amethyst-purple,  the  petals  being  much  broader 
and  having  the  apical  portions  of  a  richer  purple 
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The  Formal  Gaiidfn. — In  this  illustration  the  ill  result  of  clipping  trees  is  well  shown 
forms  taking  away  from  the  beauty  of  the  house.     (See  p.  .309) 


-the  emphasising  of  i  gly 


In  C.  Lindleyanum  we  have  a  giant  grower,  but 
not  a  very  .showy  kind,  the  flowers  being  small, 
pale  green,  with  brown  veins.  In  a  form  re- 
cently shown  before  the  Horticultural  Society 
the  pouch  was  bronzy  brown.  It  comes  from 
from  these,  we  come  to  a  quantity  of  plants  of  |  British  Guiana,  and  is  one  of  the  discoveries  of 
the  ever-beautiful  Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  even  Schomburgk.  C.  Carricri  is  a  very  handsome 
more  forwanl  than  those  at  The  Woodlands,  so  i  French  hybrid  raised  lietween.  C.  superbiens 
that  we  must  include  it  with  the  early  spring  and  C.  venustuni,  and  it  .seems  as  if  it  was  a 
bloomers.  Cattleya  Triame  was  also  blooming  venustuni  flower  much  improved  in  size  and 
in  qua-.itity  and  in  numerous  beautiful  varieties,    colour.     C.  Rothschildianum  is  a  gigantic  flower 


There  was  also  in  bloom  a  plant  of  the  rare 
Aganisia  cterulea,  a  native  of  the  Rio  Negro, 
and  consequently  requiring  as  much  heat  as 
those  plants  from  tlie  warmest  parts  of  the 
East  ludies.  Here  also  were  to  be  seen  the 
very  rich  and  distinct  hybrid  Dendrobium  Ains- 
worthi  roseum  and  the  magnificent  D.  nobile 
nobilius.  Old  Orchids  were  represented  by  an 
excellent  form  of  Brassia  Lawrenceana,  having 
large  flowers,  yellowish,  tinged  with  green,  and 
so-.newhat  sparingly  spotted  with  bright  brown. 
Oncidium  serratum  and  Oncidium  undulatuni 
were  also  in  flower  in  the  .same  house.  The 
former  is  a  pretty  old  sjiccies,  which   received 


of  surpassing  beauty  introduced  by  Mr.  Sander, 
of  St.  Albans.  The  flowers  are  yellowish  white, 
thickly  lined  witli  blackish  puiple  ;  the  lip 
large,  sufl'used  with  rose.  In  C.  Dayanum  I  can- 
not but  think  we  have  a  distinct  plant  from 
both  C.  Bnrbidgei  and  C.  Petri,  the  variety 
called  superbum  being  very  fine. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Dendrobium  infandibulum. — I  have  received 
from  llr.  Huirhes,  irardeiier  to  Mr.  Woodall,  St. 
Nicholas  House,  Scarborough,  a  magnificent  flower 
of  this  species,  the  petals  being  exceptionally  broad 
and  full,  the  lip  large  and  beautifully  frilled  round 


than  the  sepals.  The  lip.  as  the  specific  name  im' 
plies,  is  somewhat  trumpet-shaped ;  the  disc  is 
maroon-purple,  surrounding  which  is  an  area  of 
white,  the  outer  margin  reverting  to  purple.  The 
flowers  mensure  over  2  inches  across,  and,  although 
not  so  large  as  those  of  D.  nobile,  are  equal  in 
beauty  and  richness  of  colouring  to  all  except  the 
very  best  forms  of  that  species.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  warm  valleys  of  Arracan,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced to  England  and  given  the  above  name  by 
Lindley  about  ISofi.  It  requires  abundant  light  at 
all  seasons,  and  the  most  tropical  conditions  in  re- 
gard to  heat  and  moisture  during  the  period  of 
active  growth.  It  is  at  its  best  during  the  present 
month  and  April. 

Dendrabium  Venus. — This.  I  find,  is  a  hybrid 
raised  lietween  D.  nobile  and  D.  Fa^coneii.  The 
flower  I  recently  described  appeared  to  me  like  a 
fine  D.  nobile  with  a  very  deep  zone  of  white  on 
the  lip.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  C.  Handley, 
of  Bath,  in  which  he  says  the  growth  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  D.  nobile,  being  long  and  thin, 
almost  pendulous.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  grower, 
but  as  yet  a  very  shy  bloomer.  The  flower  noted  by 
me  in  The  G-\rden'  a  short  time  ago  was  the  only 
one  it  has  produced.  I  also  see  that  the  plant  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Koyal  Hor- 
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.ticultural  Society  in  April  of  last  year,  the  plant 
having  been  shown  by  Mr.  C'ookson,  of  Wylam-on- 
Tyne.— W.  H.  G. 

Phalsenopsids (J. -Z?.  Tl'.). — I  see  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  succeed  with  these  plants.  The 
flower  you  send  is  P.  Stuartiana,  and  a  very  good 
variety  it  is.  You  say  it  is  one  of  a  batch  sent 
home  by  a  friend  who  will  send  you  more  if  you 
tell  him  how  to  pack  them.  You  should  get  them 
established  upon  blocks  of  wood  in  their  native 
country,  and  they  should  be  nailed  on  to  the  in- 
sides  of  boxes  in  the  dry  season  and  sent  home  in 
this  fashion.  This  is  better  than  having  them 
packed  in  shavings  loosely,  as  in  this  way  the  leaves 
of  such  Orchids  as  Phalrenopsis  are  liable  to  be 
bruised.— W.  H,  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDa. 


Vanda  Denisoniana  (C.  Brooks). — This  is  your 
plant.  It  will  grow  very  well  potted  in  Sphagnum 
.Moss,  well  drained.  It  likes  a  fair  amouut  of  moisture 
to  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  and  at  no  season 
should  it  be  quite  dried  off. — \V. 

Cattleya  flowers  {Suhscriher).  —  The  flower 
marked  No.  1  is  a  white  Trianaj,  saving  just  a  delicate 
flush  of  lilac  in  the  frout  of  the  lip.  It  is,  however, 
very  slight,  but  it  is  enough  to  prevent  you  calling  it 
alba  ;  this  form  I  have  seen  called  virgiualis.  Your 
No.  2  is  an  ordinary  form  of  C.  Trianse. — W. 

Orchids  from  seed. — Will  any  Orchid  grower 
give  me  a,  few  hints  on  raising  Orchids  from  seed, 
principally  Dendrobiums  p  also  the  length  of  time  taken 
in  development  of  the  seeds  ?  I  have  several  Dendro- 
bium  blooms  wliich  have  been  fertilised  with  the  pollen 
of  other  varieties,  and  so  feel  curious  to  know  whether 
it  is  worth  while  saving  them. — W.  H.  H.  T. 

Oncidium  splendidum  {Titos.  Hammond). — 
This  is  not  so  tine  a  variety  as  I  lately  received 
from  Mr.  Gribble.  It  looks  as  if  the  plant  had  been 
wintered  too  dry  and  too  cold.  This  species,  I 
imagine,  should  be  wintered  with  the  Cattleyas  of 
the  Triana3  section,  and  it  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water.  During  the  summer  season  it  requires  an 
abundant  supply.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  flowers 
from  this  plant  another  season.— \V.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Sedeni.— This  plant  the  longer 
it  is  known,  the  greater  a  favourite  it  becomes.  In 
a  letter  recently  received  from  "  C.  S.,"  I  am  asked 
vphat  is  the  usual  number  of  flowers  for  this  variety 
to  carry  upon  a  spike.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  seen  more  than  eight  blooms  open  at 
once,  but  "  C.  S."  says  he  now  has  a  plant  with 
seventeen  blooms  on  one  spike.  He  also  says  the 
plant  grows  very  freely  and  will  take  any  amount 
of  water  provided  the  drainage  is  good. — \V.  H.  G. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Tufted  Pansies  in  pots.— We  have  received 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  flowers  of 
several  varieties  of  tufted  Pansies  arranged  on  a 
background  of  Maiden-hair  Fern.  They  are  very 
beautiful  in  this  way.  Messrs.  Dobbie  in  a  note 
say  that  they  have  200  plants  in  6-inch  pots  com- 
ing into  bloom  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  We  should 
expect  they  would  make  pretty  plants  for  forcing. 
Amongst  the  best  sent  is  our  favourite  Quaker 
Maid,  which  seems  to  have  all  its  charms  in  this 
way. 

Primula  verticillata  from  Abyssinia  is  one  of 
the  finest  species  in  flower  at  present.  Its  large 
white  mealy  leaves  and  bunches  of  sweetly-scented 
bright  yellow  flowers  enhance  its  value  for  green- 
house decoration.  A  few  plants  will  scent  a  whole 
house,  and  as  it  needs  very  little  attention  and  may 
be  grown  in  a  warm  frame,  it  need  not  be  so  rare  a 
plant  as  it  appears  to  be  at  present.  P.  denticulata 
is  opening  outside  and  in  full  flower  in  cold  frames. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  easily  managed  and  never 
disappoints  ;  P.  obconica  and  P.  floribunda  are  both 
in  full  flower  as  well  as  the  new  P.  Forbesi  from 
Yunian,  where  it  is  found  in  marshy  places  near  I 


Tali.  We  believe  it  is  an  annual  only,  but  a  very 
fine  one.  The  flowers,  larger  and  brighter  than 
those  of  P.  cortusoides,  are  borne  in  three  or  more 
whorls  and  the  leaves  are  not  cordate  at  the  base. 

Narcissus    Countess    of    Annesley.  —  For 

growing  in  frames  for  early  flowers,  I  quite  agree 
with  "  F.  W.  B."  that  Countess  of  Annesley  is  by 
far  the  best  Narcissus  along  with  Golden  Spur  and 
Horsfieldi.  Outside  here  Narcissus  minor  was  the 
first  to  bloom,  and  pallidas  praicox  from  the 
Pyrenees  the  next.  Sir  Watkin  and  our  own  wild 
pseudo-Narcissus  promise  to  follow  very  shortly. — 
H.  Milne-Redhkad,  CLitheroj. 

Saxifraga  Malyi. — The  original  S.  Malyi  is  a 
dwarf  form  of  S.  Aizoon,  and  as  such  is  well  known. 
The  new  plant  is  no  doubt  S.  luteo-purpurea,  which 
has  been  going  the  round  as  S.  Frederici-Augusti, 
and  %ve  have  also  received  it  from  the  Continent  as 
S.  scarellica.  It  is  annoying,  after  bestowing  time 
and  attention  on  a  plant  in  coaxing  it  to  flower,  to 
find  you  already  have  the  same  thing  in  quantity. 
This  plant  may  have  been  raised  by  M.  Ma,ly,  but 
if  so  it  only  proves  that  luteo-purpurea  is  a  hybrid, 
as  described  by  Lapeyrouz  long  ago. 

Osmunda  palustrls. — Not  almost,  but  al- 
together as  hardy  as  O.  regalis.  I  found  it  years 
ago  on  a  bank,  rather  dry  at  the  time,  near  Petro- 
polis,  Brazil,  growing  with  Zygopetalum  Mackayi. 
For  ten  years  I  have  had  it  growing  here  close  to 
running  water  side  by  side  with  its  congener, 
O.  regalis,  and  dying  down  like  that  species  with 
the  first  frosts  of  autumn  ;  whereas  in  a  conserva- 
tory it  preserves  its  reddish  stipes  and  fronds 
until  the  fresh  green  fronds  come  up  in  March.—  R. 
Milne-Redhead,  Holdeti  Clovgh,  CUthcroe. 

Draba  Mawi. — This,  which  we  lately  saw 
flowering  under  glass,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  a  very  interesting  genus.  The  flowers 
are  larger  than  is  usual  in  a  Draba,  pure  white,  and 
the  small  rosette  of  bright  green  leaves  forms  a 
close  compact  tuft.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
was  introduced  about  1873.  It  will  be  found  a 
most  useful  rock  plant  and  perfectly  hardy.  The  old 
D.  aizoides  is  a  most  attractive  plant,  which  never 
fails  to  arrest  attention.  It  is  a  native  of  our  own 
island,  and  is  best  established  by  sowing  seeds  where 
it  is  wanted  to  grow.  Draba  Aizoon  is  a  very  dwarf 
free-flowering  species.  D.  alpina  is  also  well  worth 
cultivation. 

Adiantum  capillus- Veneris  imbricatum. — 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester, 
a  specimen  of  the  above  named  beautiful  variety. 
It  will  be  valuable  for  the  cool  fernery,  because 
it  will  stand  with  impunity  the  hard  weather  and 
cold  in  our  southern  and  western  half  of  the  king- 
dom. The  fronds  are  rich  in  colour,  beautiful  in 
form  and  arrangement,  and  the  plant,  although 
strong  and  robust  in  habit,  is  yet  very  graceful. 
The  plant  is  superior  to  the  variety  cornubiense, 
and  we  hope  to  see  it  become  popular.  It  has  been 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

Ecerimocarpus.  scaber. — This  proves  to  be 
quite  perennial  in  a  warm  raised  border  of  loamy 
well-drained  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  for  during 
the  past  two  severe  winters  it  has  not  been  pro- 
tected in  the  slightest.  The  seeds,  too,  appear 
to  retain  life  and  power  to  germinate  under  full 
exposure,  for  at  the  present  time  there  are  hun- 
dreds springing  up  all  round  the  base  of  the  old 
plant.  This  is  a  valuable  plant  Avhere  climbing 
things  of  annual  character  alone  are  needed.  Its 
flowers  are  prett}',  profusely  and  continuously  pro- 
duced over  a  prolonged  period. — A.  H. 

Acacia  pulchella.— In  a  small  state  and 
when  grown  in  pots,  this  Acacia  is  not  found  to  be 
so  useful  as  A.  armata,  lineata,  Drummondi  and 
some  others.  It  appears  to  be  only  when  planted 
out  and  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  reach  a  height 
of  6  feet  or  more  that  its  full  capabilities  are 
displayed.  Judging  by  a  plant  about  15  feet 
high  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  it  is,  in  hor- 
ticultural value,  second  to  none  amongst  the  Acacias. 
Not  only  are  the  profusion  and  beauty  of  its  flowers 
remarkable,  but  combined  with  them  is  foliage  as 
feathery  and  elegant  as  that  of  an  Adiantum.  Un- 


like so  many  of  the  Australian  Acacias  whose 
foliage  consists  of  flattened  petioles  (known  to 
botanists  as  phyllodes),  the  leaves  are  fully  deve- 
loped, being  pinnately  divided  and  sub-divided  into 
minute  leaflets.  The  flower-heads  are  globular 
and  of  a  bright  rich  yellow.  The  cultivation  of 
these  Acacias  when  planted  in  the  conservatory 
border  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  Success  may  be 
said  to  depend  on  their  having  a  sunny  position,  a 
well-draine  I  soil,  and  a  regular  moistness  at  the 
root  throughout  the  year. 

The  garden  at  night. — I  was  much  pleased 
with  Mr.  Burbidge's  account  of  the  garden  by 
night,  but  surprised  to  find  that  he  omitted  all 
mention  of  the  Yucca.  That  can  only  be  seen  in 
its  full  beauty  at  night.  It  was  made  for  the 
moon  as  the  Heliotrope  is  for  the  sun,  and  its 
bells  become  stars  at  night.  They  open  to  welcome 
their  own  moth  (Pronuba  yuccosella),  but  it  is  far 
away  in  Texas,  and  no  British  moth  seems  able  or 
willing  to  take  its  place.  See  a  striking  account 
of  the  Yucca  by  night  by  Margaret  Fuller,  quoted 
in  "  A  Year  in  a  Lancashire  Garden,"  page  91. — 
Henry  N.  Ellacombe,  Baton  Vicarage. 

Violets  from  Gunton. — I  enclose  bunches  of 
Comte  de  Brazza,  Marie  Louise,  Neapolitan,  and 
De  Parme  Violets.  De  Parme  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  other  and  better-known  varieties,  being 
very  vigorous  and  free  flowering.  Neapolitan  is 
still  a  decided  favourite;  none  can  surpass  or  hardly 
equal  it  for  sweetness.  Artificial  heat  from  fer- 
menting material  or  hot-water  pipes  is  entirely 
superfluous  in  the  hardest  winters,  a  cold  frame 
lined  with  dry  straw.  Furze,  or  Fern,  and  covered 
over  with  bass  mats  and  straw  hurdles  being  all 
that  is  necessary.  Thus  treated  in  sharp  weather 
the  plants  keep  in  robust  health,  giving  flowers 
with  far  more  size,  substance,  and  colour  than 
those  that  have  been  treated  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature.— William  Allan,  Gunton  Par?/. 

*^*  We  have  not  seen  any  Violets  so  beautiful- 
—Ed. 

Camellias  at  Tayside  Gardens,  Perth  —By 
this  post  I  forward  aphotograph  of  one  of  the  Camel- 
lias in  the  gardens  here.  It  is  not  so  well  taken  as 
I  would  wish,  but  the  enclosed  clipping  from  one  of 
the  local  newspapers  will  give  you  an  idea  of  its 
size: — 

The  flue  collection  of  Camellias  at  Tayside,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Pullar,  is  now  at  its  best. 
There  are  several  large  trees  loaded  with  blooms,  the 
largest  being  a  magnificent  plant  of  the  old  double 
white  variety,  alba  plena.  It  ha5  a  circumference  of 
36  feet,  a  diameter  of  12  feet,  and  is  12  feet  high.  It 
is  completely  crowded  with  flowers,  there  being  about 
.3U00  blooms  altogether.  The  tree  is  remarkable  not 
only  tor  its  dense  mass  of  flowers,  but  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  individual  blooms.  There  are  two  other 
trees  almoat  as  large,  and  with  even  finer  flowers. 
Besides  these  trees  of  the  old  white  variety,  there  are 
several  other  varieties  in  full  bloom. — A.  McDonald. 
IVtina  lobata. — It  was  thought  by  many  and 
has  been  said  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  that 
this  annual  climber  was  hardly  likely  to  ripen  seeds 
in  our  climate.  It  has  apparently  done  so  with 
me,  but  not  expecting  anything  of  the  kind,  they 
have  been  lost.  Recently  when  pruning  some  Roses 
on  a  wall  I  pulled  oflc  some  dead  shoots  of  this 
climber  that  had  clambered  up  the  Rose  last  sea- 
son, and  I  found  several  of  the  forked  flower- 
spikes  with  here  and  there  a  seed-pod  attached. 
Ifpon  opening  one  it  was  apparent  tliat  there  had 
been  good  plump  seeds,  but  of  course  they  were 
rotted  by  exposure  to  wet  and  frost.  The  present 
is  a  good  time  to  raise  this  plant.  Some  seeds 
sown  in  fine  soil  and  placed  in  a  gentle  hotbed  a 
week  ago  were  up  in  a  few  days.  As  soon  as  large 
enough  they  will  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots 
and  later  on  shifted  into  4i-inch  pots.  In  these 
they  will  make  good  plants.  It  needs  very  careful 
hardening  off  and  must  not  be  planted  out  too 
earl}'. — A.  H. 

Dendrobium  Harveyanum. — When  passing 
through  the  Orchid  houses  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons  at  Chelsea  some  time  ago  the  flowers  of  a 
very  scarce  Dendrobium  (D.  Harveyanum)  arrested 
my  attention.  This  rare  plant,  which  was  acci- 
dentally introduced  in  the  year  1883  by  the  Liver- 
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pool  Horticultural  Company  from  British  Burmah, 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  May  of  the  same  year 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Aig- 
burth,  near  Liverpool,  who  purchased  a  lot  of  D. 
thyrsiflorum,  among  which  the  new  species  Harvey- 
anum  was  found.  Its  blooming  season  is  from 
March  to  July,  tlie  colour  of  the  flowers  being  a 
uniform  canary-yellow.  The  petals  are  ornamented 
with  a  fringe  in  the  same  way  as  the  labellum  of  D. 
Brymerianum.only  not  quite  so  long;  the  lip  is  also 
fringed,  but  this  character  is  less  conspicuous  than 
on  the  petals.  The  plant  flowers  on  both  the  old 
and  new  bulbs,  each  of  which  is  from  10  inches  to 
15  inches  long.  Each  spike  bears  from  eight  to 
ten  flowers  individually  about  2  inches  in  diameter. 
D.  Harveyanum  does  well  under  the  same  treat- 
ment as  b.  thyrsiflorum  and  D.  densiflorum. — M. 

Kennedya  Tlacina. — At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  brightness  of  our  greenhouses  is  in  no 
"small  measure  due  to  the  leguminiferous  plants  of 
Australia,  and  it  is  to  this  class  and  country  that 
the  Kennedyas  belong.  Properly  speaking,  the 
plant  under  notice  is  a  Hardenbergia,  and  nearly 
related  to.  if  not  a  variety  of.  H.  monophylla. 
The  two  genera  are,  however,  very  much  confused, 
and  the  name  given  above  is  that  under  which  it 
is  known  in  English  nurseries.  Tlie  leaves  are 
broadly  ovate  and  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  long; 
they  are  of  a  rich  green,  stout  in  texture,  and 
strongly  netted  with  veins.  It  is  from  their  axils 
that  the  short,  densely-flowered  racemes  proceed, 
each  measuring  2  inches  or  3  inches  in  length. 
The  flowers  are  individually  small  and  of  a  pale 
purple  or  lilac.  In  a  small  state  this  charming 
little  plant  should  be  trained  upon  a  trellis  and  ac- 
commodated on  the  greenhouse  shelf.  When  large 
enough,  it  may  be  used  as  a  roof  climber,  its  abun- 
dant flowers  rendering  it  very  pretty  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  The  soil  in  which  it 
succeeds  best  consists  of  three  parts  peat  to  one 
of  loam  v^'ith  abundance  of  silver  sand. 

Hhododendron  "Veitchianum.— The  white- 
flowered  species  of  Khododendron  form  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  genus,  and  from  the 
stately  R.  Aucklandi  down  to  the  dwarf  bushy  R. 
ciliatum  they  maintain  a  high  degree  of  beauty. 
In  no  specie's,  however,  is  a  higher  type  seen  than 
in  R.  Veitchianum,  which  is  now  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  flowering  season.  It  was  introduced 
from  Moulmein  about  forty  years  ago  by  the  firm 
whose  name  it  commemorates,  and  was  shown  by 
them  in  flower  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  May,  1857.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
terminal  clusters,  three  or  four  occurring  together. 
The  corolla  is  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  measuring 
4  inches  or  more  across  the  mouth.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  patch  of  pale  yellow  on  the  upper 
side  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  but  what  adds  so 
much  to  their  attractiveness,  and  distinguishes 
them  from  all  other  white-flowered  Rhododendrons, 
is  the  crisped  margin  of  the  corolla.  In  habit, 
this  species  cannot  be  described  as  coming  up  to 
the  model  that  gardeners  desire,  being  rather 
sparse  of  foliage  and  of  somewhat  scrubby  habit. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  class  it  amongst  the  half-hardy 
kinds,  as  is  done  in  some  horticultural  works;  it 
should  rather  be  given  warmer  treatment  than 
most  of  the  cool  greenhouse  species  require.  It  is 
a  remarkably  free-flowering  plant. 

Brassla  Lawrenoeana. — An  example  of  this 
old  Orchid  was  exhiljited  at   the  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  March  22,  coming  from  the  Cambridge 
Lodge  collection.     It  was  well  grown  and  flowered, 
and  clearly  showed  the  value  of  the  Brassias,  even 
at  this  date,  when  so  many  more  competitors  for 
public  favour  exist  than  was  the  case  at  the  time 
of  their  first  appearance  in  Britain.    Whilst  several 
species  of  Brassia  show  a  very  marked  family  like- 
ness, and  are.  indeed,    somewhat  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other,  the  genus  itself  stands 
out   conspicuously,   by   reason   of   the  remarkable 
shape  of  the  flowers.     The  enormous  length  of  the 
sepals   furnishes  a   character  which   is  only   seen 
elsewhere  in  Masdevallias,  a  group  in  other  respects 
very  distinct.     B.  Lawrenceana  is  a  species  named 
in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  first  flowered 
it  in  her  famous  collection  of  plants  at  Ealing.  Mr. 


Measures'  plant  carried  a  spike  of  seven  flowers,  the 
vertical  diameter  of  each  of  which  was  10  inches.  In 
a  variety  figured  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  and  named 
longissiiua,  the  diameter  from  the  tip  of  the  upper 
sepal  to  the  tips  of  the  lower  ones  is  close  upon  15 
inches.  .\t  the  base  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
scarcely  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  tapering  gradu- 
ally upwards  to  a  point.  In  colour  they  are  orange- 
yellow,  with  a  few  conspicuous  blotches  of  cinna- 
mon-brown near  the  base.  The  lip  is  about  2 
inches  long,  tongue-shaped,  and  of  a  pale,  creamy 
yellow,  shaded  with  green  towards  the  column. 
The  typical  form  was  introduced  from  Brazil  in 
l,S3!l ;  whereas  the  variety  longissima  is  a  native  of 
Costa  Rica. 

Calanthe  striata. — Of  the  evergreen  Calanthes 
at  present  in  cultivation  (which  do  not,  however, 
by  any  means  include  all  those  that  deserve  to  be 
grown)  C.  veratrifolia  is  the  most  useful  and  widely 
known.  Next  to  it  in  value  come  C.  masuca  and 
C.  striata,  the  latter  a  Japanese  species  now  in 
flower  at  Kew.  It  has  deep  green  leaves  6  inches 
to  10  inches  long,  plaited,  and  with  the  lower  part 
narrowed  into  a  petiole.  The  spike  is  a  foot  in 
height,  springing  from  the  centre  of  the  new 
growth  and  carries  about  ten  flowers.  Each  of 
these  is  about  U  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals 
being  of  a  brownish  purple  in  tlie  centre  bordered 
with  yellow  ;  on  the  outside  they  are  entirely  yel- 
low. 'The  lip,  which  has  the  deeply  three-lobed 
character  common  to  this  part  of  the  flower  in  all 
Calanthes,  is  of  a  beautiful  primrose-yellow.  This 
Orchid  should  be  grown  in  a  compost  of  fibrous 
peat  and  loam,  with  chopped  Sphagnum  and  a  little 
silver  sand  added.  During  the  period  of  growth 
an  intermediate  temperature  is  prefcr.able,  but  at 
other  times  the  cool  house  suflices.  Like  all  the 
evergreen  Calanthes,  it  should  be  kept  moderately 
moist  even  when  at  rest.  It  must  be  one  of  the 
first  exotic  Orchids  ever  figured  by  European 
hands,  Ksempfer,  a  physician  who  was  attached  to 
the  Dutch  Embassy  at  Japan  in  161)0,  having  made 
a  drawing  of  it  about  that  time.  It  appears  to  be 
common  near  the  town  of  Nagasaki,  in  Southern 
Japan,  which  ought  to  make  it  better  known  in 
English  gardens  than  it  is.  It  was  introduced  to 
Europe  some  time  during  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
present  century. 

Schizocodon  soldanelloides.— In  18S9  lovers 
of  hardy  plants  were  on  the  tiptoe  of   expectation 
on   the  "introduction   of    the    rare   and   beautiful 
Shortia  galacifolia,  which  we  are   glad  to  say  is 
now  fairly  plentiful  in   gardens  and  promises  to 
stay  with  us.     We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing the  introduction   of  a  closely  allied  and 
equally   beautiful   plant   from   Japan,  and   which 
has  now  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  we  know.     The  introduction  of  the 
Schizocodon   is    due   to   the   exertion   of    Captain 
Torrens,  who  appears  to  have  a  genuine  love  for 
these  alpines.     He  found  the  plants  growing  beside 
sulphur  springs  in  Japan,  and  after  carrying  them 
many   hundreds   of   miles,  succeeded   at    last    in 
bringing   home  three  or  four  living  plants.     This 
species  was  first  found  by  Professor  Zucoarini  in 
the  mountains  of  Japan   and  named   by   him   as 
above,  in  1.S4:'..  from  the   Soldanella-like   appear- 
ance of  the  flowers,  and  in   which   it   differs  from 
the   Shortia.     Some   years   later   Dr.  Maximowicz 
found  what  he  considered  two  new  species,  one  of 
which    (S.    uniflorus)  was  recognised  by  Dr.  Asa 
Gray  as  his  Shortia  galacifolia,  and  S.  ilicifolius, 
which  is  near,  if  not  identical  with,  the  original  S. 
soldanelloides.     The   natural  order  to   which  the 
Schizocodon  belongs  contains  only  six  genera,  five 
of    which   are   now  in    cultivation — Pyxidanthera 
barbatula,  Diapensia  lapponica,  Shortia  galacifolia, 
Galax  aphylla  and  the  subject  of  our  note,  all  of 
which  are  growing  in  the  alpine  collection  at  Kew. 
Berneuxia  is  not,  we  believe,  represented  in  culti- 
vation, but  as  it  also  is  worthy  of  a  place  among 
our  choice  plants,  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  in  a  living 
state.    Captain  Torrens  showed  the  Schizocodon  in 
flower  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  Saturday.     The 
flowers    are    like    those    of     a    large    Soldanella, 
prettily  fringed,  deep  rose  in  the  centre,  passing 
into  blush  or  almost  white  towards  the  edges.     The 


green,  and  produced  from  stems  at  present  2  inches 
to  3  inches  long  instead  of  from  tlie  ground,  as  in 
the  other  genera  mentioned.  The  plants  are,  un- 
fortunately, very  weak  after  such  a  long  journey, 
but  a  year"  may  prove  sufficient  to  get  them  into  a 
robust"  growth.  It  evidently  requires  much  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Shortia,  and  will  not  stand 
coddling.— D.  D. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

March  26. 
The  display  of  spring  flowers  on  this  occasion  was 
one  of  the  "best  ever  held  at  Sydenham,  being  a 
considerable  advance  upon  that  of  last  year  both 
in  point  of  quality  and  quantity  also.  The  exhi- 
bition of  Cyclamens  from  the  well-known  trade 
growers  was  quite  a  show  in  itself,  whilst  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  were  present  in  profusion.  Miscellane- 
ous groups  were  likewise  very  important  features. 

In  the  competing  classes  Messrs.  H.  Williams 
and  Sons,  Fortis  Green,  East  Finchley,  were  the 
most  successful  exhibitors  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Narcissi  in  the  open  classes.  The  Hyacinths 
shown  by  this  firm  were  remarkably  good,  the 
spikes  massive  and  the  foliage  not  drawn  up,  the 
plants  presenting  a  sturdy  appearance.  No  novelty 
was  noted  amongst  these,  the  standard  kinds  being 
well  represented,  a  few  of  the  best  being  General 
Havelock,  King  of  the  Blues,  Lord  Derby,  and 
Koh-i-noor.  The  same  remarks  as  to  growth  apply 
to  the  Tulips,  the  flowers  also  being  of  fine  pro- 
portions. Tlie  best  sorts  here  were  Rouge  Lui- 
sante,  Ophir  d'Or,  De  Keizer,  Cerise  Grisdelin, 
Van  der  Neer,  and  A^an  Spindonk.  Amongst  the 
Narcissi,  that  fine  variety  (all  too  scarce  as  yet) 
Bazelman  major  was  the  best  of  the  light  colours,  the 
yellows  being  also  well  represented.  Mr.  Shoesmith, 
"Shirley  Cottage.  Croydon,  was  a  good  second  for 
Hyacinths,  the  other  competitors  only  showing 
examples  of  medium  merit.  Mr.  Shoesmith  was 
first  in  the  amateurs'  classes  for  Hyacinths  with 
another  good  display,  the  plants  dwarf  and  sturdy. 
For  Tulips  and  Narcissi  the  same  exhibitor  was 
well  in  advance  of  all  others.  The  best  of  his  Tulips 
were  Proserpine  and  Joost  van  A'ondel,  and  of  the 
Narcissi,  Empress,  Emperor,  Golden  Spur,  and 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 

For  Cyclamens  the  first  prizes  in  both  the  open 
and  the  amateurs'  classes  were  awarded  to  a  pri- 
vate grower.  Mr.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough, 
to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for  having  beaten  such 
well-known  growers  as  Messrs.  Edmonds  andOdell, 
who   were   'second    and    third    respectively.     Mr 
Phillips  was  well  in  advance  of  these  growers  :  his 
plants   were  larger,   the  variety  of  colour  better, 
the  dark  kinds  being  particularly  fine,  whilst  they 
were  most  profusely  flowered.     For  Cinerarias.  Mr. 
Ford,  Wexham  Park,  Slough,  was  an  easy  winner 
in  point  of  size  and  profusion  of  bloom,  although 
some    smaller   plants  more    generally    useful   for 
decoration  were  shown  by  another  grower,  Mr.  J. 
Slater.  York  House,  Sydenham.     Mr.  Ford's  plants 
were    large,    some   2    feet    in    diameter,   bearing 
very  fine'^blooms,   stronger  in  dark  than  in  light 
kinds     With  Amarylhses,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,   were  placed   first  with  good   forms    of 
their  well-known  strain,  no  other  exhibitor  staging 
in  either  class.     Mignonette  was  shown  in  first-rate 
condition  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Morie,  Regent  Street.  W., 
and  Mr  Stansell,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.,  both  show- 
ino-  plants  of  the  usual  market  style,  compact  in 
crrowth  and  freely  flowered,  the  variety  being  m 
laeh   instance   of  the   French   Machet   type  with 
\ar<re  dense   heads.    For  Tree   Mignonette   there 
wat  no  competition,  a  matter  to  be  regrerted  con- 
sidered from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  it  being  a 
good  test  of  an  exhibitor's  ability  to  produce  this 
in  the  best  form. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley  were  shown  exceedingly  well 
by  Mr  MorleandbyMr.  Jannoch,of  Dersingbam, 
Norfolk ;   the  former  complied  strictly  with   the 
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form  and  freely  flowered,  but  the  latter  had  ex- 
hibits with  more  vigour,  the  splices  and  bells  being 
finer.  These  latter  were  shown  in  wide  pans,  thus 
making  a  better  show  ;  the  schedule,  however,  spe- 
cified pots,  hence  the  former  won.  In  the  ama- 
teurs' class.  Mr.  Lambert,  Heme  Hill,  showed  six 
nicelj'-flowered  examples.  For  greenhouse  Azaleas 
Mr.  Nunn  was  first.  This  class  demanded  twenty- 
four  plants,  the  number  being  evidently  a  tax  to 
the  exhibitor,  who  was  weak  in  his  smallest  plants. 
Those  from  Mr.  Wells,  Longton  Nursery,  Sydenham, 
were  more  equal  in  this  respect,  the  varieties  also 
bstter,  but  not,  as  a  whole,  so  fully  advanced  in 
flower.  For  a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons  were  worthily  awarded  the  first  prize,  show- 
ing a  well-grown,  healthy  lot  of  plants,  the  flower- 
ing plants  consisting  of  Rhododendron  "S'eitchianum, 
a  fine  plant ;  varieties  of  Clivias,  which  were  most 
elective  ;  several  good  types  of  Amaryllis  ;  dwarf 
Azaleas,  freely-flowered  ;  with  a  few  good  Orchids, 
including  Cattleya  Mendeli  and  Oncidium  Caven- 
dishianum.  Palms  and  Ferns,  with  Crotons  and 
Dracaenas  of  good  colour  completed  a  fine  group  of 
plants.  Mr.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  West  Nor- 
wood, was  a  good  second,  but  his  group  lacked  the 
brightness  and  fresh  look  of  the  first  prize  lot. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  very  numerous,  and 
added  greatly  to  the  display.  Of  these,  the  Cycla- 
mens formed  a  show  in  themselves,  a  finer  lot  of 
plants  being  rarely  brought  together  ;  these  came 
from  such  well-known  growers  as  Jlr.  Pestridge 
of  Brentford,  Mr.  Odell  of  Hillingdon,  and  the 
St.  George's  Nursery  Company  of  Hanwell.  The 
plants  in  these  large  groujis  were  profusely  flowered, 
all  being  of  dwarf  and  compact  growth  with  great 
variation  in  colour  from  the  deepest  shades  to  the 
purest  whites.  The  largest  and  possibly  the  best 
of  these  collections  was  that  shown  by  Mr.  Odell, 
in  whose  group  the  darkest  shades  of  colour  were 
especially  noteworthy.  From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son  came  a  large  and  choice  group  of  plants 
in  bloom,  consisting  of  the  best  types  of  Clivias 
in  most  vigorous  health.  Of  these.  C.  robusta,  C. 
aurantiaca,  C.  Meteor  (a  fine  dark  form  and  very 
distinct),  and  C.  Lindeni  were  the  best.  With  these 
were  dwarf  and  profusely  flowered  bushes  of  Azalea 
mollis  in  which  the  variation  in  the  colours  was 
excellent.  The  soft  shades  of  colour  in  these 
Azaleas  make  them  especially  valuable  for  early 
flowering  either  when  used  in  a  cut  state  or  for 
the  ^decoration  of  the  conservatory.  Rudgea 
macrophylla,  a  plant  seldom  shown,  was  also 
included  ;  it  bore  one  dense  cluster  of  pure  white 
flowers  with  handsome  dark  green  leaves  ;  also  the 
dsvarf  type  of  Euonymus  japonicus  called  com 
pactus,  previously  described.  A  few  good  seedling 
Amaryllises  were' likewise  shown,  one  of  the  best 
being  Ophelia,  in  which  the  central  portions  of  the 
petals  were  nearly  white,  deepening  to  a  rich  lake  at 
the  edges,  a  very  distinct  and  noteworthy  vaiiety. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  exhibited  several  boxes 
of  cut  examples  of  Camellias,  the  blooms  being 
very  fine  ;  the  best  of  these  were  Mathottiana  (in 
fine  character),  fimbriata  (the  finest  of  the  whites), 
Beauty  of  Waltham  (a  delicate  pink),  Adamo  (light 
pink  with  darker  stripes).  Rose  de  la  Reine  (a  dark 
red),  and  Montironi  vera  (a  good  light);  with  these 
were  included  some  baskets  filled  with  small  plants 
of  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  Lady  H.  Grosvenor  and  White 
Lady,  two  valuable  new  kinds ;  also  plants  of 
Clematis  indivisa  in  profuse  flower,  showing  the 
extreme  usefulness  of  this  variety  for  a  cool  house. 
Nothing  in  its  way  could  be  choicer  than  this 
Clematis  when  thus  grown. 

A  very  remarkable  exhibit  was  the  fine  group  of 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  from  Mr.  .Jannoch,  of  Dersing- 
ham  :  these  consisted  of  masses  of  crowns  in  fine 
flower,  arranged  apparently  before  being  started 
into  growth  into  the  various  styles  in  which  they 
were  shown.  Some  were  in  the  form  of  pyramids, 
looking  very  handsome,  although  massive ;  others 
were  in  ornamental  baskets  just  suited  to  the 
drawing-room.  These  Lilies  'were  particularly 
noteworthy  for  their  close  compact  growth  and  the 
long  spikes  with  large  bells  (silver  medal).  From 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  came  an  extensive  group 
of  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  consisting  of  such 


as  Epaorises  in  good  variety,  early  spring  Heaths, 
Boronias  and  Acacias,  all  being  of  useful  decora- 
tive size.  Dwarf  Calla  Little  Gem,  and  a  good  type 
of  dwarf  Mignonette  were  here  to  be  seen,  making 
in  all  a  group  of  much  interest,  containing  only 
plants  of  service.able  size.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
had  an  extensive  display  of  pot  Roses,  which  con- 
tained, besides  many  which  had  been  previously 
noted  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting, 
fine  plants  of  Celine  Forestier  and  Violette  Bouyer, 
a  fine  light  Rose.  Both  Mrs.  Paul  (Bourbon)  and 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  (Tea)  were  again  in  good 
form.  Lilac  Marie  Legrange  bids  fair  to  be  a  fine 
white  for  forcing,  being  here  shown  well ;  several 
standards  of  Genista  Andreana  and  dwarf  Azalea 
mollis  were  also  included.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  showed 
a  large  and  fine  collection  of  Daffodils,  Chiono- 
doxas  (extra  fine),  and  Scillas,  with  early  Irises  and 
Anemone  f  ulgens.  Of  these  the  following  were  the 
most  noteworthy  :  Of  Daiiodils,  Golden  Spur,  Em- 
peror, Empress,  princeps,  bicolor  Horsfieldi,  Barri 
conspicuus,  and  Johnstoni,  a  small  pale  kind ; 
Iris  reticulata  and  I.  Rosenbachiana,  with  Scilla 
bifolia  alba.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son  showed  a 
good  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  in  choice  variety 
and  not  in  such  a  conventional  style  as  is  so  often 
seen  ;  these  consisted  of  beautiful  examples  of  a 
wreath  and  a  cross,  a  bouquet  composed  of  blooms 
of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  and  D.  nobile,  a  pretty 
combination,  and  another  of  the  Flamingo  I'lower 
(Anthurium  Scherzerianum)  with  various  tasteful 
arrangements  of  a  minor  character.  From  Mr.  F. 
End  came  another  exhibit  in  this  way,  which  con- 
tained a  somewhat  novel  bouquet  of  very  free 
arrangement ;  this,  although  large,  was  of  light 
appearance ;  the  long  trails  of  small  flowers  were, 
however,  carried  to  the  extreme. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

International  horticultural  exhibition. — 

The  great  international  horticultural  exhibition, 
which  opens  at  Earl's  Court  on  the  7th  of  May 
and  continues  open  for  six  months,  promises  to 
be  very  interesting  We  learn  that  the  space  is 
being  rapidly  taken  up  and  that  a  comprehensive 
prize  schedule  has  been  compiled.  Plants  and 
flowers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  be  grouped 
for  effect  both  indoors  and  out.  There  will  also 
be  exhibits  of  all  objects  and  appliances  that  tend 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  a  garden,  or  that  are 
necessary  to  its  working.  In  addition  to  the  money 
prizes,  which  are  on  a  liberal  scale,  medals  (both 
gold  and  silver)  will  be  awarded  to  noteworthy  sub- 
jects. The  entire  net  profits  will  be  devoted  to 
such  gardening  institutions  as  the  committee  may 
select. 

RIVIERA  NOTES. 
To  THE  Editor  op  The  Garden. 

Sir, — Each  year,  I  think,  shows  some  fresh  de- 
velopment of  flower  culture  on  these  favoured 
shores,  and  the  constantly  improved  means  of 
transport  and  consequently  increased  demand  for 
cut  flowers  must  stimulate  growers  to  fresh  eft'orts, 
which  sometimes  deserve  chronicling.  After  the 
ubiquitous  Anemone  and  yellow  Acacia  called  Mi- 
mosa, which  have  been  the  staple  products  of  Feb- 
ruary and  early  March,  the  Tree  Carnation  is  now 
the  most  abundant  flower.  Most  brilliant  in  its 
varied  hues  of  red,  white,  or  yellow,  art  has  been 
called  in  to  produce  a  green  flower.  I  cannot  say 
the  result  is  successful,  because,  like  the  Tulip, 
which  is  said  to  show  its  future  featherings  when 
its  stalk  has  been  soaked  in  dye,  the  Carnation 
comes  out  in  an  eruption  of  green  spots  or  stripes, 
and  does  not  present  a  smooth  and  delicate  shade 
of  colour  which  might  perhaps  be  admissible. 
Nature,  luckily,  still  possesses  the  monopoly  of 
delicate  colouring,  and  one  new  Carnation  with  a 
pale  primrose  eye,  gradually  deepening  to  blush- 
pink  at  the  edge,  is  a  most  lovely  thing  and  is 
quite  the  rage  ifor  bouquets,  combined  with  Nas- 
turtium flowers  and  brown  Tea  Rose  shoots. 

Iris  susiana  it  now  grown  in  great  quantities  and 
used  in  combination  with  brilliant  colours  with 
much  effect.     Another  flower  of  unusual  colouring 


is  also  used  to  tone  down  the  fierce  reds  of  Ane- 
mones and  Ranunculi.  It  is,  I  think.  Gladiolus 
tristis,  or  some  hybrid  between  that  and  G.  Col- 
villei  albus,  with  long  spikes  of  greenish  white 
lilac-tipped  flowers,  bigger  by  some  way  than  those 
I  have  mentioned,  and  with  six  or  eight  flowers  out 
at  one  time,  but  with  a  considerable  space  between 
each  bloom,  so  as  to  give  a  very  graceful  effect 
when  cut  with  a  good  stem.  In  villa  gardens  the 
masses  of  Freesias,  Ixias,  Tritonias,  and  Cape  bulbs 
generally  are  very  prettily  carpeted  with  the  grey- 
green  Lichen  so  abundant  among  the  Heather,  and 
I  think  the  idea  well  worth  copying  at  home. 
Under  shrubs  and  in  deepest  shade  Primula  ob- 
conica  proves  a  most  useful  and  elegant  plant ;  the 
sheets  of  mauve  stars  among  the  dark  green  shrubs 
are  wonderfully  jiretty,  and  show  how  effective 
en  mnsse  an  individually  poor  flower  may  prove. 
Now  and  then  one  sees  some  happy  combination 
by  hizard,  and  when,  for  instance,  the  ground  under 
flaming  Pyrus  japonica  bushes  and  golden  Forsy- 
thia  tangles  is  covered  with  the  milk-white  Triteleia 
uniflora  in  fullest  flower,  the  only  wonder  is,  why 
did  not  .anybody  suggest  the  combination  long 
ago  ?  It  is  lovely.  Beds  of  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias, 
Tulips,  l^orget-me-nots,  and  all  such  common-place 
beauties  pale  before  it.  E.  H.  WOODALL. 
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The  purchase  of  Hackney  Marshes.— The 

ParksCMiinuiltcc  rrpurti'dtliat  th.'  utTcr  dt  the  Council 
of  £.5U,IM)0  b.i-  thi'se  Marslifs  liad  Ijitii  ri-t'u.scJ  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor. 

Allotments  at  Hampton  Court.— Mr.  H.  W. 

Primrose,  Secretar3'  to  Her  Majesty's  Board  of 
Works,  has  written  to  the  Hampton  Wick  Local 
Board  announcing  that  the  Commissioners  are  pre- 
pared to  let  six  acres  of  land  in  the  Home  Park, 
Hampton  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  allotments,  at  a 
rental  of  £2  per  annum,  and  that  if  there  should 
be  a  pressing  need  for  additional  land,  a  proposal 
to  extend  the  area  may  hereafter  be  considered. 

Open  space  in  Pimlico  Road.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Works  of  the  St.  George,  Hanover 
Scpiare,  Vestry  submitted  the  following  recommen- 
dation ;  "  That  an  offer  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Boodle,  on 
behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  to  lease  to  the 
Vestry,  for  30  years,  from  Lady  Day  next,  at  a 
pepperco'n  rent,  the  piece  of  land  lately  occupied 
by  Nos.  32  to  40,  Pimlico  Road,  and  Nos.  241  to 
247,  Ebury  Street,  subject  to  conditions  named  in 
the  letter,  be  accepted,  and  that  the  ground  be 
laid  out  as  an  open  space  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  proposed;"  and  a  further  letter  in  which 
Mr.  Boodle  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
would  be  happy  to  contribute  £250  to  the  cost  of 
laying  out  the  ground  if  the  site  was  accepted. 
The  offer  was  accepted. 


Sulphurous  acid  and  plants.— Some  two 
months  ago  a  builder  was  employed  to  clean  the 
paving  tiles  in  a  conservatory  under  my  charge. 
Since  that  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  any 
bloom  fit  to  look  at  in  the  place.  Primulas,  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias  and  fine  heads  of  Azaleas 
have  been  alike  dried  and  shrivelled  in  a  few  days, 
and  even  strong  Arum  Lilies  have  been  quite 
spoiled.  Acacias  (of  the  lophantha  type)  lost 
every  leaf  in  three  days  and  became  nothing  but 
sticks.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  sulphurous 
acid  was  the  solution  used  for  cleaning  the  tiles, 
and  the  only  conclusion  I  can  arrive  at  is  that  the 
tiles  still  retain  the  acid,  the  fumes  of  which 
injure  the  plants.  I  found  the  damage  to  be 
greatest  when  I  was  unable  to  open  the  ventilators 
on  account  of  severe  weather.  Possibly  some  reader 
of  The  Garden  may  have  had  a  similar  experience 
or  be  able  to  inform  me  of  some  remedy.  I  am  in- 
formed that  free  ammonia  or  strong  soda  will  kill 
the  acid,  but  I  am  afraid  that  either  of  these 
emedies  would  tend  to  make  matters  worse. — 
T.  R.  S. 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 

TREK  MANAGEMENT  AROUND 
LONDON. 
The  management,  if  such  there  be,  of  tree.s 
both  individually  and  in  masses  around  London 
is  carried  out  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner. 
Travel  where  one  will,  the  most  appalling  neglect 
of  our  larger  growing  trees  is  evident.  Here 
they  are  allowed  to  grow  so  thickly  together 
that  one  fair-sized  tree  would  alone,  if  allowed 
plenty  of  room,  take  the  place  of  at  least  three, 
while  adjoining  this  we  find  the  pretty  graceful 
Lime  hacked  and  cut  about.  But  this  is  not 
all,  for  even  in  the  squares  of  London  the  prac- 
tice of  indiscriminate  pruning  that  i.s  permitted 
in  certain  quarters  is  worthy  of  the  most  severe 
censure.  There  is  no  excuse,  however,  for  this 
bad  management  of  trees  and  shrubs.  True 
enough,  it  is  not  every  gardener  who  under- 
stands the  management  of  trees,  and  to  keep  a 
man  who  does,  becomes  rather  expensive,  so 
they  are  left  to  Nature,  "  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  "  going  on  from  year  to  year.  On  large 
estates  the  management  of  trees  and  woodlands 
is  alway.s  better  attended  to,  my  remarks  being 
more  suitable  for  the  hundred-aud-one  petty 
properties  that  occur  around  the  metropolis. 

Neglected  woodlands,  badly-pruned  tree's  and 
shrubs,  and  dead  and  dying  branches  have  any- 
thing but  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  render 
that  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  abound 
of  far  lesj  interest  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  To  see  a  number  of  gaunt  branchless 
stems  with  only  a  tuft  of  verdure  atop,  as  is, 
unfortunately,  too  often  the  case  in  Kent  at 
least,  augurs  of  no  good,  for  either  the  place 
mu.st  be  wholly  deserted,  or  the  owners  dead  to 
their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  their 
trees  and  property. 

But  the  haphazard  method  of  dealing  with 
trees  in  general  and  the  bad  system  of  pruning 
(where  this  is  required)  crops  up  on  all  hands, 
for  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  noticed 
for  about  a  couple  of  miles  along  one  of 
our  principal  roads  the  most  objectionable 
and  unworkmanlike  plan  in  removing  large 
branches,  that  were  interfering  with  the  tele- 
graph wires,  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
witness.  Fine  old  Oaks  and  gnarled  highland 
Pineswere  treated  alike,  thebranches  on  one  side, 
big  and  small,  being  sawn  through  at  auy  con- 
venient distance  from  the  stem  and  allowed  to 
tear  the  bark  from  the  under  sides  of  the 
branches,  an  evil  that  nuglit  readily  have  been 
prevented  had  a  skilful  man  been  employed. 
So  ruthless  a  system  of  removing  branches  is, 
fortunately,  not  very  commonly  practised,  and, 
for  the  appearance  of  the  ccmntry,  the  scldomer 
the  better.  By  removing  or  foreshortening 
a  few  of  the  branches  of  these  very  trees 
equally  on  both  sides  of  the  stem  good  results 
could  have  been  attained  in  so  far  as  the  wires 
were  concerned,  while  for  the  look  of  the  spe- 
cimens, it  would  certainly  liave  been  far  jjrefer- 
able.  Sawing  half  through  the  heavy  branches 
on  the  under  sides  would  also  have  been  a 
matter  of  no  great  difficulty,  and  sii  prevented 
the  splitting  and  rending  of  both  wood  and 
bark,  which  impart  so  unfinished  and  so  un- 
workmanlike an  appearance. 

The  annual  vnimerciful  pruning  to  which  the 
Limes  around  London  are  subjected  is  very  de- 
plorable, and  can  nowhere  be  so  commonly  seen 
as  in  the  southern  English  counties.  If  owners 
of  small  properties   could   only  be  made  aware 


of  tlie  fact  that  the  Linden  is  one  of  our 
largest-growing  forest  trees,  matters  might 
gradually  mend  ;  but  the  treatment  the  tree 
generally  receives  places  it  only  on  a  level  with  the 
Thorn,  Privet  or  Hornbeam.  Now  is  the  time 
to  see  this  annual  pruning  of  the  Lime  going 
on,  and  a  sorry  sight  it  is  to  watch  the  wielding 
of  the  bill-hook  in  depriving  this  most  graceful 
of  trees  of  its  natui-al  beauty  in  leaf  and  branch. 
Did  any  good  result  from  this  unnatural  method 
of  treatment  I  would  be  silent,  but  to  see,  as 
one  commonly  does,  lines  of  shorn  stems  look- 
ing like  so  many  worn-out  mops,  and  with  great 
ugly  protuberances  that  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  annual  shearings,  is  certainly  anything 
but  agreeable.  Where  houses  are  built  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  public  i-oad,  it  is  a  very 
common  fashion  to  i)lant  a  line  of  Limes  along 
the  roadside.  These  are  allowed  freedom  of 
growth  for  thefirst  half-dozen  years.  After  this 
the  beheading  system  annually  takes  place, 
every  branch  being  chojiped  oft'  close  to  the  stem 
and  the  upward  growth  arrested  by  the  same 
method,  until  in  the  end  the  trees  look  the 
picture  of  wretchedness,  being  simply  bare 
stems  surmounted  by  distorted  heads  of  ugly 
protuberances.  What  pleasure  or  advantage 
can  be  derived  from  such  a  method  of  tree 
management  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  and  cer- 
tainly the  little  .shade  given  by  the.se  mu- 
tilated trees  can  b3  of  small  value.  At  the 
outset,  it  would  have  been  a  far  wiser  course 
to  have  jilanted,  say,  two  trees  instead  of 
every  twenty,  and  allowed  them  to  grow  in 
the  way  intended  by  Nature.  Pruning  either 
trees  or  shrubs  requires  nice  discrimination 
and  a  great  amount  of  education  in  the  use  of 
the  pruning  knife  or  saw.  One  man  will  remove 
a  great  many  unwieldy  branches  in  such  a  way 
that  their  lo.ss  is  hardly  apparent,  while  an- 
other, by  his  barbarous  use  of  the  pruning  tool 
and  uneducated  eye  in  such  matters,  does  an 
irrejjarable  amount  of  damage  to  the  trees,  and 
offends  the  tastes  of  those  who  understand 
such  matters.  Shrub -pruning  if  not  done 
by  a  person  well  up  in  such  is  so  much  lost 
work,  for  it  is  not  everyone  who  knows  the 
individual  shrubs  that  flower  on  the  old,  and 
such  as  flower  on  the  new  wood,  and  so  if  the 
work  is  ignorantly  gone  about,  the  results 
achieved  cannot  be  at  all  satisfactory.  In  a 
big  mixed  shrubbery  in  London  I  saw  a  man 
cutting  in,  pruning  I  cannot  call  it,  each  shrub 
with  a  methodical  regularity  that  was  quite 
enviable,  no  thought  being  taken  that  one  shrub 
is  totally  ditterent  from  another  in  its  method 
of  flower  production. 

One  would  naturally  think  that  with  the 
many  pretty  grounds  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  the  wealth  generally 
lavished  ujion  plants,  a  better  system  of  tree 
and  shrub  management  would  follow  in  the 
wake  of  gardening  ;  but  not  so,  for  certainly  I 
am  not  alone  in  saying  that  in  so  far  as  tree  and 
shrub  management  is  concerned,  the  example 
.shown  by  dnellers  in  the  outskirts  of  London 
is  anything  but  worthy  of  imitation. 

A.  D.  W. 


The  Spurge  for  coverts  (Daphne  laureola). 
—  Tlie  Spurge,  or  Wood  Laurel,  forms  a  dense 
evergreen  bush,  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  witli 
large,  thick,  glossy,  dark  green  leaves,  disposed  in 
tufts  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  the  yellowish 
green  flowers  are  produced  in  drooping  clusters  of 
live.  They  appear  in  mild  seasons  soon  after 
Christmas  and  continue  until  March,  when  they 
are  succeeded  by  oval  berries,  green  at  first,  but 
black  when  ripe,  at  which  time  they  form  a  fa- 
vourite food  tor  many  birds.  The  Spurge  Laurel 
is  not_only  a  native  of  Britain,  but  )f  most  other 
parts    of    Kurope,    in    woods,    and    consequently 


thrives  best  in  the  shade  ;  it  will  grow  under  the 
drip  of  trees,  where  {ew  other  shrubs  would,  and 
although  its  flowers  are  not  showy,  it  is  a  valu- 
able plant  for  shrubberies  and  coverts.  There  is 
a  variegated  variety  of  the  Wood  Laurel  which 
has  its  leaves  more  or  less  margined  with  pale 
yellowish  white. — F. 

The  Platanus,  or  true  Plane,  of  which  there 
are  two  distinct  species  and  several  sub-varieties, 
orientalis  being,  of  the  two  species,  the  hardier  and 
handsomer,  and  occidentalis  the  faster  growing,  is 
one  of  the  most  free-growing,  beautiful,  and  largest 
of  deciduous  trees,  excelling  alike  in  general  style 
of  growth,  form,  and  tint  of  foliage,  and  density 
.and  beauty  of  yielded  sliade.  It  is  an  avenue  tree 
of  the  very  first  class,  but,  ,as  a  possible  requisite 
caution  to  planters,  it  is  said,  though  liking  good 
rich  soil  and  objecting  strongly  to  that  which  is  dry 
or  poor,  not  to  succeed  where  the  ground  is  very 
stiff  and  wet. 

The  Sweet  Chestnut  (Castanea  vesca)  well 
deserves  a  place  in  the  landscape,  both  on  account 
of  its  symmetry  and  beauty  of  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  It  becomes  a  large  tree,  and  survives  under 
favourable  circumstances  to  an  old  age.  Owing, 
however,  to  its  tendency  to  become  ring-shaken, 
which  lessens  much  the  value  of  its  wood  ?.nd 
shortens  its  existence,  it  is  often  preferable  to  plant 
the  native  Elms  in  its  stead.  The  wild  Cherry 
(Cerasus  sylvestris)  is  also  suitable  for  many  parts 
of  the  sylvan  landscape.  It  thrives  under  extremes 
of  climate  and  in  any  soil,  but  does  not  well  sus- 
tain the  rigour  of  the  sea  breezes.  It  is  also  desir- 
<able  on  account  of  its  profusion  of  white  blossom 
in  spring,  rich  foliage  in  summer,  and  variegated 
sh.ades  in  .autumn.  In  favouralile  situations  it  be- 
comes a  tolerably  large  tree,  and  often  attains  a 
great  age. 

Seaside  planting'. — There  is  a  variety  of  opi- 
nions as  to  the  proper  time  to  plant  trees  and 
shrubs,  or  perhaps,  I  should  say,  as  to  the  different 
times  at  which  they  may  be  planted.  Some  say, 
"plant  at  any  time,"  and  this  may  succeed 
occasionally.  But  when  one  has  40  or  50  acres 
of  ground  to  plant,  midsummer  is  not  the  time 
one  would  choose  for  the  operation.  My  expe- 
rience points  to  early  spring  as  the  best  time  for 
seaside  pl.anting.  Trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  the 
early  autumn  are  subjected  to  the  whole  of  the 
winter's  surly  blast,  which,  in  addition  to  the  singe- 
ing they  get  from  the  salt  spray,  robs  them  of 
more  than  half  their  leaves.  I  am  now  alluding  to 
situations  very  much  exposed.  With  the  shelter  of 
a  hill  or  of  strong  belts  of  plantation,  I  would 
plant  in  October  rather  than  in  spring,  particularly 
if  I  were  sure  that  the  winter  would  be  open.  I 
have,  however,  phanted  young  Austrian  and  Scotch 
Firs  from  the  same  nursery  both  in  autumn  .and  in 
eiirly  spring,  and  have  found  the  spring-planted 
ones  to  succeed  infinitely  better  thar  +bose  put  in 
in  autumn,  which  got  buint  so  brown  with  salt 
spray  ss  to  be  to  .all  appe.arance  dead,  and,  in  fact, 
many  of  them  were ;  whilst  the  spring-planted 
trees  rarely  turngd  a  leaf,  and  failures  among  them 
were  rare. — P.  W. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— This  jovmal  U  pub- 
lished in  nffit!;/  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  n.ost  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  is*ue  of  the  half-pearly  volumes.  Price 
1  s.  6d.  [post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  rotumes  of  The 
Garden  from'  its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  fen-ty  vols. 
price,  clol'h.  £29  8s. 

"Gardening    Illustrated'  Monthly    Parts.  —  This 

jonrnal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts^  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  (tie 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.\  post  free,  8d. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— 3*«  joumalit 
pulilishe'i  in  neatly  bound  Monthhj  Part',  in  vhich  fonn  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5d.;  postfvee,  Sti. 

"Hardy  Flowers."— Cn'iiisr  descriptions  of  upvards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornanuntal  species,  with  dire(;tions 
for  their  arrang'enunt,  culture,  d-e.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  1892.— Coitiainji  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  November  10  last.  The  lists  of  Gardens  and  Country 
Seats  (containing  over  9000J  hare  been  very  carefully  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished.    Price  1 8. :  6;-  post.  Is.  3d. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  meud  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  i^ atvre."— Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


AMONG  THE  ROSES. 

A  FEW  fine  days  made  us  busy  among  the 
Roses,  and  we  were  hoping  that  at  last  the  win- 
ter had  left  us,  but  this  morning  (March  28) 
everything  was  again  covered  with  snow,  though 
happily  it  was  a  thin  covering,  that  disapjieared 
early.  However,  the  season  is  far  enough  ad- 
vanced and  the  Roses  as  well  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  injury  received. 
This  in  my  own  case,  as  previously,  is  practically 
nothing  worth  mentioning.  It  has  been  a  severe 
trial  for  anything  of  doubtful  hardiness  to  have 
to  pass  through  two  sharp  winters  in  succession. 
It  has  killed  in  places  where  last  year  it  spared, 
but  weakened.  A  friend  writing  to  me  speaks  of 
Roses  killed  outright,  and  I  know  that  he  does 
nothing  to  coddle  the  plants  or  pursue  any  sys- 
tem of  culture  likely  to  weaken  them.  We 
speak  of  absolute  hardiness,  but  it  is  only  com- 
parative after  all,  aspects  and  surroundings 
being  factors  of  considerable  influence.  That 
being  so,  we  may  profit  greatly  by  observing 
the  varying  conditions  uniler  which  plants  are 
grown  and  compare  their  behaviour.  We  know 
that  the  frosts  hug  tlie  valleys  and  diminish 
in  intensity  at  comparatively  low  elevations. 
Observations  extended  over  several  seasons 
clearly  prove  that  in  well-drained  soil  on'an  ele- 
vated site  25^  of  frost  do  not  even  injure, 
much  less  cripple  Tea  Roses.  In  this  respect 
such  kinds  as  Coratesse  de  Nadaillac,  Ma 
Capucine,  Amazone  and  others  are  not  worse 
than  Marie  van  Houtte,  Anna  Olivier,  and  Mme. 
Lambard. 

March  and  April  are  always  busy  months 
among  the  Roses,  as  pruning  is  carried  on  in 
both  these  months.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  re- 
strain the  desire  to  complete  pruning  at  a  much 
earlier  date  than  is  advisable  if  we  would  avoid 
great  risks.  Impatience  is  natural  when  we 
see,  perhaps  in  March,  buds  bursting  and  be- 
tokening activity  at  the  root.  We  are  loth  to 
see  them  expend  their  early  energies  uselessly. 
Our  patience,  however,  will  hardly  be  taxed 
this  season,  for  rarely  have  Roses  been 
so  late.  Even  now  buds  are  hardly  moving 
upon  wood  that  will  be  cut  away.  The  pruning 
of  wall  Roses  was  completed  early  in  March,  as 
these  must  always  have  first  attention.  Upon 
one  wall  an  enormous  quantity  of  green-fly  was 
hibernating  ;  in  fact,  a  sunny  day,  whilst  prun- 
ing was  going  on.  caused  some  to  creep  forth 
and  show  unmistakable  signs  of  their  readiness 
to  pounce  upon  the  first  tender  shoot  that 
appeared.  It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that 
Roses  are  smothered  with  green-tiy  as  soon  as 
they  have  young  growth  upon  them.  A  strong 
solution  of  soft  soap  and  water  will  doubtless 
kiU  them  readily  in  their  present  comatose 
state.  If  we  can  destroy  them,  we  are  giving 
our  Roses  a  fair  start  and  a  chance  to  gain  some 
amount  of  vigour  wherewith  to  fight  against 
insidious  foes. 

A  bed  of  Monthly  Roses  best  shows  the  back- 
ward state  of  Roses  generally.  Owing  to  its 
situation,  the  plants  are  hard  pruned  each  year. 
This  has  already  been  done,  but  usually  at  this 
time  much  new  life  is  apparent,  as  these  Roses 
are  amongst  the  first  to  shoot.  They  are  very 
accommodating,  because  we  can  prune  them  as 
hard  as  we   like  or  let  them  alone  ;  in  either 


case  flowers  will  be  abundant.  The  pruning 
of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  has  been  completed,  all 
the  long  shoots  of  vigorous  kinds  being  pre- 
served for  pegging  down.  Everyone  growing 
Roses  for  pleasure,  apart  from  exhibiting, 
should  peg  down  the  long  shoots,  because  if 
they  are  shortened  to  a  proportionate  length, 
much  good  wood  and  many  prospective  blos- 
soms are  wantonly  sacrificed.  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise 
are  examples  of  extra  vigour,  especially  the 
last-named  kind,  each  bush  having  several 
clean,  straight,  wand-like  shoots  (i  feet  in 
length.  In  any  case,  whether  a  length  of  2  feet 
or  4  feet  of  this  growth  be  shortened  back,  only 
a  few  buds  would  burst  and  bear  flowers,  but 
the  shoot  pegged  down  to  the  ground  will  bloom 
at  almost  every  eye. 

After  the  pruning  comes  the  digging,  and 
its  consequent  injury  and  wholesale  destruction 
of  Rose  roots.  Let  us  dig  as  deeply  as  we  like 
before  we  plant  our  Roses,  but  after  and  when 
they  are  established,  let  them  alone.  If  we 
use  a  spade  the  roots  are  cut  asunder,  and  a  fork, 
though  supposed  to  do  less  injury  because  it 
does  not  bring  everything  to  the  surface,  tears 
many,  and  loosens  their  hold  of  the  soil.  It  is 
a  wonder  that  so  many  Roses  survive  such 
treatment.  If  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
hard  and  caked,  nothing  can  be  said  against 
lightly  breaking  up  the  surface  and  making  it 
more  friable.  If  fresh  food  is  to  be  supplied 
through  the  medium  of  rich  manure,  all  the 
goodness  it  contains  will  be  carried  down  to 
the  roots  by  rain.  There  is  no  need  to  dig 
it  in  directly  among  the  roots,  as  by  such  prac- 
tice we  discount  considerably  any  good  that 
may  be  done.  The  evils  of  the  practice  and 
the  impossibility  of  following  it  out  are  more 
apparent  in  proporti<:)n  as  we  mass  or  group 
our  best  Roses  closely  so  as  to  secure  the 
brightest  effect  that  they  can,  and  when  so 
planted  do  give. — A.  H. 

This  is  a  very  busy  time  for  the  rosarian  both 

inside  and  out.  Roses  under  glass  are  in  full  growth 
and  are  constantly  demanding  attention  if  one  is 
to  keep  them  in  good  health.  Whether  the  plants 
have  been  forced  since  Christmas  or  only  allowed 
to  come  on  naturally  in  a  cool  house,  there  is  ample 
work  to  attend  to.  It  is  during  the  changeable 
weather  of  this  month  that  Roses  are  so  often 
spoilt  by  the  amateur  and  least  experienced  gar- 
deners. The  sun  is  often  shining  brightly  for  an 
hour  or  so  at  a  time,  and  it  becomes  a  hard  matter 
to  ventilate  the  house  judiciously.  There  would 
be  much  less  difficulty  about  this  if  tlie  wind  and 
air  were  not  so  keen.  An  hour  of  sunshine  and 
the  temperature  rises  with  a  bound,  to  fall  again 
almost  as  suddenly  when  the  sun  is  behind  a  cloud. 
I  use  very  little  fire-heat  indeed  during  this  month, 
generally  letting  the  fires  out  early  in  the  morning 
and  lighting  up  attain  about  six  o'clock  at  night. 
By  shutting  the  house  up  early  in  the  afternoon 
and  damping  down  the  walls  and  walks  slightly, 
one  can  secure  a  sufficiently  high  temperature 
until  the  pipes  are  able  to  replace  it.  It  is  less 
expense,  both  in  time  and  fuel,  to  let  the  fires  out 
during  the  daytime  if  one  can  manage  enough 
heat  by  careful  ventilation.  When  the  house  is 
kept  up  to  the  maximum  temperature  required  by 
the  use  of  fire-heat,  it  quickly  gets  too  hot  when 
the  sun  comes  through  for  an  hour  or  two.  It  is 
also  quite  natural  for  the  house  to  be  colder  in  the 
early  morning  than  at  any  other  time  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  slight  warmth  given  by 
stirring  the  fire  up  and  then  allowing  it  to  burn 
out  is  generally  quite  sufficient  for  Roses  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  Slight  shading  will 
be  very  beneficial,  and  as  this  can  easily  be  applied 
so  as  to  merely  break  the  glare  of  the  sun,  I  find 
it  much  better  to  have  it  done  in  time.  My  plan 
is  to  mix  a  little  whitening  with  skim  milk,  and 
apply  this  with  a  brush.  A  very  thin  solution  will 
suffice  during  these  two  months,  and  will  be  found 


a  fireat  help  in  maintaining  an  even  temperature. 
Much  of  the  solar  heat  will  be  secured  without  the 
burning  effect  the  sun  has  when  shining  through 
clear  glass.  Another  advantage  is  the  freedom 
with  which  you  may  use  the  syringe  without  fear 
of  burning  the  young  growth,  and  a  gentle  syring- 
ing during  the  hottest  part  of  a  bright  day  helps 
the  plants  a  great  deal,  as  well  as  moderates  the 
temperature.  Wlieu  the  glass  is  slightly  shaded, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  admit  air  so  freely  during 
bright  weather,  and  this  also  is  a  great  gain,  be- 
cause the  outside  air  during  these  months  is  often 
very  keen  and  will  bring  on  mildew  in  an  astonish- 
ingly short  time.  While  t  he  Roses  are  making  healthy 
growths  of  considerable  strength  is  the  best  time  to 
afford  them  some  assistance  in  the  way  of  liquid 
manure.  It  is  altogether  wrong  to  give  stimulants 
to  weakly  growing,  comparatively  speaking,  dor- 
mant plants.  Yet  we  often  see  this  done,  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  the  weaker  subject 
is  the  one  that  requires  it  most.  The  exact  oppo- 
site is  the  more  correct  treatment,  as  it  is  only  the 
stronger  growing  plants  which  are  able  to  utilise 
any  fiquid  manures  to  advantage.  Manure  water 
is  very  apt  to  make  the  sojl  sour  and  stagnant,  un- 
less the  roots  of  the  plants  are  sufficiently  vigorous 
to  assimilate  such  food  quickly.  Both  for  healthy 
and  weakly  growing  Roses  the  ammonia  arisingf  rom 
an  occasional  damping  down  with  liquid  manure 
is  very  beneficial.  Such  assistance  as  this  will 
often  give  the  necessary  impetus  towards  a  healthy 
and  more  vigorous  growth.  I  also  find  that  the 
ammonia  is  useful  in  checking  insects,  and  never 
consider  that  manure  water  is  wasted  when  used 
in  this  manner.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  let  the  tempe- 
rature rise  as  high  as  80°  or  85°  Fahr.  in  preference 
to  admitting  any  keen  air  upon  a  bright  day.  Pro- 
vided the  glass  has  been  ever  so  shghtly  shaded, 
you  may  moderate  the  heat  and  ease  the  plants  by 
a  gentle  syringing  overhead  ;  in  either  case,  shaded 
or  not,  you  can  assist  them  by  damping  down  the 
walks  and  surface  soil  as  much  as  possible  without 
sprinkling  the  foliage.  Clear,  soft  water  will  be 
necessary  for  such  syringing,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  is  not  used  too  cold.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  it  never  be  colder  than  65°. 

As  I  have  frequently  advised  in  these  pages,  cold 
air  and  drought  at  the  roots  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  or  mildew  is  pretty  sure  to  attack  the 
plants.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  this 
disease,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in 
avoiding  it.  The  frequent  use  of  a  weak  solution 
of  some  reliable  insecticide  is  the  finest  antidote 
that  I  know  of,  and  this  will  always  prevent  the 
mildew  from  getting  so  firm  a  hold  of  the  plants  as 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Sometimes  the  air 
comes  in  through  a  chink  in  the  woodwork  or 
bricks,  also  through  the  corner  of  a  broken  square 
of  glass  ;  any  foliage  near  to  these  places  is  often  at- 
tacked with  this  fungoid  disease.  Such  foliage  should 
be  removed  at  once  and  destroyed.  It  will  also  be 
well  to  stop  up  the  holes  in  some  way.  Roses  are 
partial  to  fresh  air,  but  it  must  never  be  colder 
than  they  have  been  used  to,  nor  must  it  come  to 
them  in  the  form  of  a  draught.  Sooner  than  this, 
I  would  keep  the  house  entirely  closed. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  out- 
side rosery  during  April  and  May.  The  early  part 
of  April  is  the  best  month  for  pruning  Roses  in 
northern  or  cold  and  exposed  situations,  and  is 
also  the  best  time  for  the  more  tender  Tea-scented 
and  Noisette  varieties  even  in  warm  and  sheltered 
places,  while  the  end  of  April  is  quite  soon  enough 
for  this  class  if  the  situation  be  in  any  way  ex- 
posed. Having  pruned  the  plants,  give  the  surface 
ground  a  light  forking  over  again,  and  as  soon  as 
the  eyes  are  pushing  into  growths  of  about  2  inches 
to  4  inches  take  the  first  seasonable  opportunity  to 
work  the  hoe  among  the  plants.  This  will  check 
any  seedling  weeds  and  at  the  same  time  assist  the 
plants.  Soon  after  the  plants  have  reached  this 
stage— which  will  generally  be  about  the  end  of 
jlay— they  are  likely  to  be  troubled  with  the  Rose 
maggot  or  caterpillar.  These  must  be  hand-picked 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  Many  birds  will  assist  in 
clearing  off  these  enemies,  and  I  have  often  watched 
the  common  house  sparrow  eating  them.  This 
bird  is  a  great  nuisance  in  many  ways,  but  he  has 
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his  good  qualities  as  far  as  the  rosariau  is  con- 
cerned. The  strange  thing  to  me  is,  that  when 
these  birds  have  tasted  the  maggots  they  are  posi- 
tively ravenous  after  them,  and  yet  in  some  seasons 
they  do  not  seem  to  eat  thorn  at  all. — Ridge- 
wood.  

NEW  ROSES. 
Every  year  brings  fresh  candidates  for  popular 
favour,  and  all  Rose  lovers  are  more  or  less 
intere.sted  in  them  and  eagerly  anticipate  seeing 
them  either  at  the  shows  or  in  tlie  nurseries  of 
the  noted  trade  growers.  Many  who  never 
purchase  novelties  till  others  have  tried  and 
proved  them  manifest  a  desire  to  know  what  is 
new  in  order  that  their  Rose  knowledge  may  be 
up  to  date.  Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham 
Cross,  has  kindly  sent  me  a  box  containing  buds 
and  blooms  of  five  new  varieties. 

Danmaek,  a  new  Hybrid  Perpetual,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  among  the  blooms  now  before  me,  and 
undoubtedly  it  is  a  Rose  destined  to  become 
popular.  It  was  raised  in  Denmark,  but  distri- 
buted in  this  country  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Paul.  The  form  of  the  flower  is  most  like 
that  of  La  France,  but  in  other  respects  Danmark 
differs  greatly  from  that  variety.  It  is  a  sturdy 
grower,  with  stout  shoots  that  bear  the  flowers 
singly  and  boldly  erect.  They  are  of  fine  form  and 
substance,  the  petals  being  large  and  thick.  Mr. 
Paul  says  that  "  it  opens  out  of  doors  in  all 
weathers,  and  under  glass  it  forces  well."  This 
last  fact  is  proved  beyond  question  by  the  blooms 
before  me,  and  more,  for  it  is  rmquestionably  a 
good  Rose  for  cutting.  The  long,  stifi"  stalks  amply 
support  the  blooms.  The  flower  is  of  a  rich  rose 
colour,  shading  to  pink  at  the  edges  of  the  outer 
petals,  and  is  particularly  brilliant  under  artiflcial 
light.     Lastly,  it  has  a  delightful  scent. 

Whilst  opinion  is  divided  concerning  the  so- 
called  Hybrid  Teas  and  how  and  where  they 
should  be  classed,  new  kinds  of  that  type  con- 
tinue to  come,  and  there  are  three  now  before 
me.     The  first  is 

Lady  Henry  Geosvexor,  which  will  naturally 
be  regarded  with  favour,  as  it  is  one  of  the  late 
Mr.  H.  Bennett's  kinds.  Although  he  did  not  live 
to  bring  it  before  the  public,  it  is  evident  that  he 
regarded  it  highly,  for  he  had  worked  up  a  large 
stock  of  it.  The  plants  were  moved  so  late  last 
year  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  decided  opi- 
nion as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  kind,  but  in  spite 
of  adverse  treatment  it  manifested  great  freedom 
of  blooming.  It  is  a  promising  garden  Rose,  and, 
like  most  of  Mr.  Bennett's  sterling  productions, 
will  make  a  good  group.  It  forces  readily  and 
throws  fine  flowers.  A  half -expanded  flower  before 
me  is  borne  on  a  strong  stout  stem.  It  has  very 
large  petals,  and  is  of  a  globular  form.  The  colour 
is  a  pale  flesh,  deepening  to  a  delicate  pink  in- 
ternally. It  most  resembles  A'iscountess  Folke- 
stone, but  doubtless  is  sufficiently  distinct. 

White  L.vdy. — This  is  not  exactly  new,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  not  yet  gained  the  amount 
of  popular  favour  it  is  destined  to  enjoy.  The  ad- 
vent and  distribution  of  several  sports  which  did 
not  much  differ  from  the  parent  naturally  made 
people  cautious,  but  none  need  hesitate  as  regards 
White  Lady.  Its  flowers  are  creamy-white  with  a 
faint  flesh  suffusion  upon  the  outer  petals.  They 
are  large  and  massive,  with  tliick  fleshy  petals,  and 
decidedly  handsome. 

Prikcess  M.w  is  entirely  new,  and  is  not  yet 
offered  for  sale.  Mr.  Paul  says  that  it  originated 
at  Waltham  Cross,  is  of  semi-climbing  habit,  makes 
a  fine  pot  Rose  and  forces  well.  Whether  it  origi- 
nated as  a  seedling  or  a  sport  I  do  not  know,  but  of 
the  flowers  sent  a  bud  is  very  pretty  and  of  a  deli- 
cate pink  colour,  whilst  a  half-exjjanded  bloom 
doubtless  shows  the  true  character  of  the  variety. 
This  is  a  pale  flesh-pink,  large  and  full,  globular, 
after  the  manner  and  shape  of  Baroness  Rothschild, 
but  very  sweet  scented,  and  therefore  likely  to  be 
valued  on  that  account,  apart  from  its  other  ap- 
parent merits. 


Medea  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  in- 
creasing, but  none  too  numerous  company  of  yellow 
Tea  Roses.  Its  first  great  merit  is  that  of  being  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  we  know  of  all  Roses,  but  par- 
ticularly Teas,  that  if  we  can  grow  a  good  plant, 
flowers  in^abundance  will  follow.  The  buds  of  this 
kind  are  charming  in  shape,  having  a  full  round 
base,  but  tapering  gradually  and  gracefully  to  a 
high  centre.  In  this  state  they  are  of  a  pale  lemon- 
yellow  colour.  Expanded  flowers  become  quite 
globular,  are  large  and  full,  and  deepen  into  a  glow- 
ing shade  of  rich  canary  yellow.  If  the  coming 
season  is  at  all  favourable  for  outdoor  Teas,  Medea 
will  make  a  good  impression.  A.  H. 


Tea-scented    Roses    and    their    uses. — I 

quite  agree  with  "  A.  H."  (p.  247)  respecting  the 
outdoor  merits  of  Tea-scented  Roses,  and  when  I 
remarked  in  a  former  article  that  the  true  beauties 
and  charms  of  this  class  were  generally  found  under 
glass,  I  was  speaking  of  them  as  a  class.  I  should 
be  one  of  the  last  to  depreciate  the  grand  beauties 
of  foliage  and  blossom  often  found  among  this 
section  when  grown  in  the  open  air,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  we  have  fairly  good  weather  before 
one  can  see  these  charms ;  whereas,  under  glass  we 
can  always  secure  the  chaste  and  beautiful  tints 
being  kept  pure  and  clean.  There  are  a  few  varie- 
ties— Marie  Van  Houtte  in  particular— that  are 
extra  good  out  of  doors,  and  which  put  on  some 
charming  tints  towards  the  autumn,  as  well  as 
coming  deeper  in  colour  than  they  would  do  under 
glass ;  but  it  is  only  now  and  again  that  we  get 
such  a  summer  for  Tea  Roses  as  1887  was.  Perle 
de  Lyon  has  the  finest  foliage  of  any  Tea-scented 
Rose  and  throws  a  good  number  of  trusses,  but 
unfortunately  they  do  not  open  into  flowers  of  any 
merit.  As  its  foliage  is  so  extra  good,  it  is  well 
worth  growing  on  that  account  alone. — A.  P. 

Propagating-  Tea  Roses. — The  present  is  an 
excellent  time  for  this  operation  where  plants  are 
forced  under  glass.  Wherever  a  flower  has  been 
cut  from  a  side  shoot,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
lateral  growth  will  form  a  good  cutting.  Any 
blind  growths  will  also  do  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  about  three  parts  ripened 
is  the  very  best  time  for  the  operation.  Prepare 
some  pots  of  sandy  soil  containing  a  fair  amount  of 
leaf-mould,  thoroughly  draining  these.  Rtmova 
the  cuttings  with  a  small  portion  of  the  older  wood 
attached  if  possible  ;  if  not,  cut  them  off  clean  just 
under  a  leaf  or  joint.  Do  not  remove  more  than 
the  one  bottom  leaf.  Insert  them  firmly,  give  a 
good  sprinkling,  and  place  them  in  some  close 
propagating  pit  or  frame.  They  should  be  kept 
perfectly  close  until  rooted;  .after  this  has  taken 
place,  a  little  air  may  be  given  gradually  until  they 
are  able  to  bear  the  full  exposure.  Pot  on  into  the 
same  compost,  using  this  a  little  richer  at  each 
successional  shift  into  larger  sized  pots.  It  will  be 
well  to  partially  shade  the  young  plants  for  a  short 
time  after  the  first  potting,  but  after  this  they  may 
be  treated  the  same  as  other  Roses  in  pots. 
Many  prefer  Roses  upon  their  own  roots,  and  there 
is  no  easier  plan  of  working  up  a  stock  of  this 
class  than  by  following  the  simple  method  here 
given  ;  and  at  the  present  time,  and  for  some  two 
months  to  come,  there  will  be  many  opportunities 
of  securing  serviceable  cuttings.  Plants  struck 
now  will  make  neat  little  bushes  for  transplanting 
during  the  next  spring,  and  will  be  quite  as  hardy 
after  a  summer's  growth  as  if  they  had  been  raised 
in  the  open  air. — N.  S. 

Two  good  white  Roses. — If  one  were  tied  to 
cultivating  any  one  variety  of  white  Rose  more 
especially  for  forcing,  I  do  not  suppose  he  would 
choose  any  other  than  Niphetos.  The  two  varie- 
ties that  I  propose  giving  a  few  remarks  upon,  how- 
ever, do  not  include  Niphetos;  they  are  Souvenir 
do  S.  A.  Prince  and  The  Bride,  probably  the  two 
finest  white  Roses  sent  out  since  1844  when  Niphe- 
tos made  its  appearance.  Seeing  what  strides 
Roses  have  made  during  late  years,  it  is  saying 
much  for  these  two  varieties  when  one  declares  them 
to  be  the  two  best  white  Tea-scented  Roses  intro- 
duced during  the  last  forty-eight  years.  The  Bride, 
sent  out  by  an  American  firm  in  1885,  is  a  white 


sport  from  Catherine  Mermet.  For  exquisite  shape 
and  good  size,  combined  with  extra  long-lasting 
powers,  I  do  not  think  this  Rose  is  surpassed.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  Roses  grown,  an  excellent  v.ariety 
■for  forcing,  a  good  grower,  and  altogether  first-class. 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Prince, 
of  Oxford,  in  1889,  and  is,  like  The  Bride,  a  sport 
from  another  grand  old  Rose  only  two  years 
younger  than  Niphetos.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  (1846) 
is  the  foster  parent  of  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  sweetest  scented  Roses  we 
have,  pure  white  in  colour,  of  grand  size  and  shape, 
while  the  plant  is  of  a  vigorous  constitution.  For 
cultivation  out  of  doors,  I  would  prefer  this  even  to 
Niphetos,  as  it  is  not  quite  so  delicate  and  easily 
affected  y>y  the  least  bad  weather,  as  Niphetos  un- 
fortunately is.  To  all  who  grow  Roses,  if  only  a 
dozen  or  so  plants,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
this  grand  white  variety,  which  is  equally  good  in 
the  open  air  or  under  glass,  for  exhibition  or  for 
garden  decoration. — R. 


SOME  EARLY-FLOWERING  HYBRID 
PERPETUAL  ROSES. 
It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  every  Rose  has 
its  season  of  flowering,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is 
always  sufficiently  recognised  when  making  selec- 
tions for  special  purposes.  I  am  quite  sure  there 
are  some  cases  when  it  would  be  decidedly  advan- 
tageous to  know  the  varieties  of  Roses  that  in  an 
average  season  flower  about  the  same  time.  Sup- 
posing, for  instance,  one  wanted  to  exhibit  at  a 
flower  show  held  towards  the  end  of  June  a  selec- 
tion of  twelve  or  twenty  varieties  and  had  only 
room  for  a  limited  number  of  plants,  it  would  be  a 
decided  gain  to  know  which  varieties  might  be  de- 
pended upon  to  be  in  flower  at  that  time.  Again, 
it  might  be  that  the  owner  leaves  his  home  early  in 
the  summer  and  would  like  to  see  the  Roses  in 
bloom  before  he  does  so.  In  either  case  it  would 
be  an  ad\  antage  to  be  able  to  make  a  suitable  selec- 
tion. With  a  view  to  improve  my  acquaintance 
with  the  different  characters  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  I  visited  for  two  years  in  succession  a  large 
grower  of  these  flowers  to  ascertain  what  difference 
there  was  in  their  behaviour.  Each  time  I  paid 
my  visit  towards  the  end  of  June.  I  came  away 
convinced  that  there  is  a  fairly  large  number  of 
varieties  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  flower  in 
advance  of  the  majority  of  the  same  section,  and, 
what  is  equally  important,  the  quality  of  the 
flowers  was  quite  equal  and  in  some  cases  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  same  varieties  later  on  in 
the  season.  Indeed  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  colour  in  the  dark  flowers  is  more  intense  than 
when  they  are  produced  under  a  broiling  July  sun. 
I  go  further,  and  say  that  the  true  colouring  of  the 
darkest  Roses  can  be  seen  only  in  the  early  and 
late  part  of  the  season,  unless  the  flowers  are  in- 
spected within  an  hour  or  two  after  they  expand. 
Only  those  who  have  watched  the  behaviour  of 
that  comparatively  new  dark  Rose  Earl  of  Dufferin 
when  it  first  flowers  in  the  closing  days  of  June  can 
realise  its  distinct  character,  as  it  undoubtedly 
stands  alone  as  the  best  of  those  which  bloom  early. 
Of  other  varieties  which  I  found  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time  I  must  mention  the  following  :  '\'ictor 
Hugo  was  particularly  striking.  Marie  Baumann  en 
cut'-back  plants  was  "also  good.  In  the  same  line 
of  colour  Prince  Camillede  Rohan  is  quite  reliable. 
Some  good  red  flowers  with  dift'erent  shades  of 
colour  will  be  found  in  General  Jacqueminot, 
Charles  LcfebvTe,  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Felix 
Briton  (intense  dark),  Mrs.  Baker,  and  J.  D.  Pawle. 
The  best  amongst  the  newer  varieties  having  cerise 
or  rose-coloured  blooms  is  Mr.  James  Brownlow, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  very  sweet  and  the  foliage 
large  and  handsome.  Lady  Arthur  Hill  is  also 
distinct  and  beautiful.  Caroline  d'Arden  not  only 
flowers  earlv,  but  is  very  fragrant.  AlphonseSoupert, 
Heinrich  Schultheis,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  'S'iolette  Bouyer,  and  Mme.  de  Castellane 
were  in  splendid  condition  on  both  occasions  when 
I  saw  them.  Boule  de  Neige  is  still  the  earliest 
white  Rose  in  this  section.  Of  course  there  are 
a  good  number  of  varieties  that  follow  those  I 
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have  named  very  closely,  but  I  feel  sure  I  have 
not  named  any  but  what  may  be  relied  upon  to 
flower  early  under  ordinary  conditions  of  soil  and 
season.  While  on  the  subject  of  securing  early 
Roses,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  remarks  of 
"  Grower  "  in  The  Garden  for  March  12  (p.  22-1), 
where  he  says,  in  writing  of  the  Manetti  stock,  it 
will  throw  flowers  some  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
before  the  same  variety  upon  any  other  stock. 
For  some  time  past  I  have  noticed  when 
going  through  large  Rose  quarters  that  there  was 
some  difference  in  the  stocks  as  regards  the  pro- 
duction of  early  flowers,  but  I  thought  a  week  was 
the  outside  of  the  difference  between  the  Manetti 
and  tlie  Brier  in  this  respect.  I  may,  however,  be 
wrong  in  that  respect.  I  am,  nevertheless,  glad  that 
the  writer  referred  to  has  called  attention  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Manetti  stock  for  giving  us  early 
flowers.  J.  C.  Claekb. 


Trellis-trained  Koses. — In  a  tall  house  at 
Claremont  are  three  very  high  wire  trellises,  the 
front  one  about  l(i  feet  and  the  back  one  about  20 
feet  high.  These  are  about  o  feet  apart  and  are 
literally  clothed  with  Roses,  chiefly  Teas,  so  that 
the  flower  produce  is  enormous.  Homere,  Ches- 
hunt  Hybrid,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Catherine  Bell,  and 
others  form  the  leading  varieties.  Probably  in  no 
other  way  could  the  same  space  be  so  fully  utilised 
for  Rose  production  as  in  this  case.  All  the  trees 
are  robust  and  clean,  occasional  fumigation  keep- 
ing aphis  in  check.  Of  course  ample  waterings  have 
to  be  given,  and  mulchings  of  manure  are  found 
helpful.  Houses  now  would  not  of  course  be  built 
so  high  as  is  this  Rose  house,  and  but  for  its  great 
height  could  it  be  utilised  so  advantageously  as 
is  here  seen. — A.  D. 


ROSE  ETHEL  BROWN  LOW. 
Although  of  comparatively  recent  introduction 
(1887),  this  is  already  recognised  as  one  of  the 
finest  Roses  we  have.  Unfortunately,  many,  in  fact 
most,  of  our  best  Roses  are  so  e.-ctensively  propa- 
gated immediately  they  are  put  upon  the  market, 
that  their  naturally  healthy  and  robust  character 
is  lost  for  a  time.  The  best  of  the  new  varieties 
are  over-propagated,  every  little  piece  of  wood, 
however  weakly  and  unsuitable,  being  utilised  to 
increase  the  stock.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
young  plants  resulting  from  the  weakly  wood  will 
be,  if  anything,  of  a  less  robust  nature  than  their 
parent,  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  these  weakly  subjects  are  again  cut  up 
for  propagation  as  fast  as  any  wood  forms,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  healthiness  of  the  stock 
deteriorates  rapidly.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  all  who  are  trying  any  new  varieties  of 
Roses,  or  indeed  of  any  other  flower.  I'ntil  the 
plants  have  had  time  to  recover  from  the  excessive 
strain  they  have  been  subjected  to,  it  is  not  possible 
for  them  to  do  justice  to  themselves,  and  conse- 
quently one  cannot  give  any  reliable  decision  upon 
their  merits.  It  is  only  when  a  Rose  has  been  in 
commerce  long  enough  to  allow  of  its  being 
necessary  to  choose  none  but  the  strongest  and 
best  wood  for  propagating,  that  we  see  it  in  its 
true  form.  This  is  the  reason  that  many  new 
varieties  seem  so  inferior  to  the  same  kind  as 
exhibited  by  (he  raiser,  who,  generally  speaking, 
has  worked  up  a  sufficient  stock  to  be  able  to 
benefit  from  a  judicious  choice  of  propagating 
material.  As  soon  as  the  Rose  gets  into  com- 
merce, its  constitution  is  ruined ;  more  especially 
if  it  be  a  variety  that  has  been  well  exhibited  by 
the  raiser,  and  does  not  naturally  possess  an  extra 
strong  constitution.  As  an  example  of  my  mean- 
ing, I  will  name  A.  K.  Williams,  a  grand  Rose 
indeed,  but  one  which  was  not  seen  in  its  true 
form  and  beauty  until  some  years  after  its  intro- 
duction. For  some  time  this  variety  was  exceed- 
ingly disappointing ;  it  seemed  to  have  little  or  no 
constitution,  and  until  a  choice  of  good  sound  buds 
was  possible  the  general  public  did  not  see  the 
exquisite  beauties  of  this  superb  Rose.  The  same 
may  be  said  about  The  Bride,  now  recognised  by 
all  as  one  of  the  finest  white  Tea-scented  Roses 


grown,  but  which  was  for  some  time  considered  a 
very  disappointing  Rose  by  many.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  only  reason  of  this  was  the  great 
strain  of  excessive  propagation  put  upon  these  two 
grand  varieties. 

All  of  the  above  remarks  apply  equally  well  to 
the  subject  of  these  notes — Ethel  Brownlow.  This 
variety  possesses  the  grand  merit  of  almost  every 
bud  filling  out  into  a  large  and  perfectly  shaped 
flower.  It  will  also  rival  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  in 
long-lasting  qualities,  and  retains  the  exquisite 
freshness  of  its  colour  for  a  long  time.  Ethel 
Brownlow  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  shaped 
Roses  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  is  carried  upon  a 
stout  stem  well  above  the  foliage.  In  colour  it  is 
deeper  than  a  bright  Catherine  Mermet,  and  may 
be  briefly  described  as  a  very  bright  salmon-pink. 

RiDGEWOOD. 


SIMPLE  HOUSE  DECORATIONS. 
We  can  never  be  too  simple  in  our  use  of 
plants  and  flowers,  especially  when  we  essay  to 
ornament  or  decorate  our  homes  with  them. 
The  finest  of  plant  growth  is  too  sacred,  the 
loveliest  of  our  flowers  too  precious  to  be  wan- 
tonly and  wastefully  employed,  no  matter  how 
great  our  joy  or  liow  deep  and  desolate  our 
sorrow.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  un- 
wholesome rivalry  in  the  reckless  use  and  inor- 
dinate profusion  of  flowers  as  used  for  functions 
and  festivities  of  all  kinds.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  extravagant  Second  Empire  sort  of  pro- 
fusion and  wastefulness  of  flowers  has  been 
ended,  and  there  are  already  signs  of  this  being 
done,  and  with  the  best  results,  for  the  true 
and  mo.st  satisfying  use  of  flowers,  dainty  or 
simple,  can  never  be  measured  by  their  cost  in 
tlie  market,  by  their  rarity,  or  by  the  difficulty 
or  expense  of  growing  them. 

Flowers  in  variety  and  in  plenty  let  us  have 
by  all  means,  but  it  surely  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary that  choice  Orchids  and  rare  Pitcher  Plants 
shoukVbe  frozen  to  death  on  icy  rockeries  or 
frizzled  up  by  the  heat  of  gas-light  in  order 
that  we  can  enjoy  their  exquisite  beauty.  ( )nly 
a  few  years  ago  and  the  pendulum  swung  in  the 
other  direction,  and  it  was  heresy  in  many  gar- 
dens to  cut  a  flower.  As  an  illustration,  we 
liave  only  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  show  plants, 
when  in  many  gardens  plants  were  mainly 
grown  for  prizes  at  the  horticultural  shows,  and 
the  actual  owner  dare  not  cut  a  flower  from 
them.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  well-known 
lady  who  half  a  century  or  so  ago  was  the  ac- 
knowledged queen  of  horticulture  in  London, 
and  her  sjjlendid  collections  of  choice  plants 
were  rarely  to  be  surpassed  as  exhibited  at  tlie 
metropolitan  floral  exhibitions.  The  Aniherstia 
nobilis  first  flowered  in  her  hothouses,  and  her 
triumphs  were  many,  but  she  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  cut  her  commonest  flowers,  and  when 
importuned  by  friends  whom  she  did  not  like 
to  refuse,  she  generously  sent  them  lovely  bou- 
quets, &c.,  which  she  had  purchased  in  Covent 
Garden  Market. 

The  real  delight  given  to  us  by  flowers  after 
all  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  their  rarity 
or  profusion.  The  commonest  of  blossoms 
after  all  possess  the  greatest  charm,  and  a 
duchess  or  a  princess  even  who  would  scorn  a 
bouquet  of  Orchids  may  be  moved  to  tears  by 
a  handful  of  Violets  or  Primroses  artlessly 
oft'ered  to  her  by  a  cottager's  child.  In  the 
old  show  plant  and  bedding-out  days,  indeed, 
there  were  very  few  flowers  to  cut  or  use  in 
any  homely  and  simple  way.  Now,  however, 
we  have  plenty,  from  the  Snowdrops  and 
Violets  of  spring  to  the  Christmas  Roses  and 
Chrysanthemums  of  winter,  and  even  country 
people  having  neither  hothouses  nor  gardens 
of  their  own  may  find  an  abundant  supply  of 


'  wild  flowers,  green  or  bronzed  leafage,  or  hedge 
fruits  many  and  varied,  and  need  never  allow 
their  flower  vases  or  glasses  to  be  enqity  a 
single  day  throughout  the  year. 

Here  in  Europe  we  scarcely  ever  think  any- 
thing pretty  except  it  be  something  in  the  way 
of  a  flower.  In  Japan  it  is  different,  and 
leaves  and  stems  set  with  buds  of  different 
kinds  are  there  used  with  excellent  effect.  The 
branches  of  many  trees  may  be  used  as  room 
ornaments  at  this  season,  and  aft'ord  a  welcome 
and  restful  change  from  eternal  floral  arrange- 
ments, even  although  they  be  of  various  kinds 
of  flowers.  Willows,  Elms,  Maples,  Alder 
and  Sycamore,  or  branches  of  Pine,  Fir, 
Larch,  or  of  Aucuba  in  berry,  of  Shepherdia, 
Oornus,  or  Garrya  are  each  aud  all  distinctly 
beautiful  aud  efl^ecti\'e  as  artistically  placed  in 
fresh  water  indoors.  Branches  of  Apple  and 
Pear,  Cherry  and  Plum,  or  dark  gnarled  spurs 
aud  shoots  set  with  rosy  almond  buds  and  b  loE- 
soms  are  exquisite  as  simply  arranged  in  the 
light  and  warmth  of  a  sunshiny  room.  In  the 
exquisite  use  of  such  simple  and  beautiful 
tilings  the  Japanese  have  taught  us  much,  and 
we  might  well  imitate  their  subtle  methods,  at 
least  now  and  then,  even  if  only  as  a  relief 
aud  change  from  our  usually  flowery  biniquets 
aud  glasses  of  blossoms  and  Ferns. 

Now  and  then  try  a  few  branches  of  Almond 
or  any  fruit  tree  in  a  large  vessel  of  water  just 
as  the  buds  are  bursting  open  and  watch  the 
efl^ect.  Last  year  I  decorated  a  reception-room 
and  never  used  a  single  flower  ;  all  the  pots 
aud  vases  used  were  tilled  with  branches  and 
leaves  only,  and  the  cool  and  quiet  efl'ects  were 
much  admired.  Again,  last  winter  I  decorated 
a  dinner-table  with  nothing  but  dead  leaves, 
&c.,  with  the  brown  panicles  of  Astilbe  rivu- 
laris,  and  it  was  much  liked  by  all  who  saw  it 
done.  The  brown  winter  leafage  of  Ivy,  Tellima, 
Bracken,  and  Royal  Ferns  is  admirably  adapted 
for  such  uses,  and  looks  well  under  artificial 
light. 

What  we  especially  require  iu  our  home 
decorations  is  variety — some  constant  changes 
of  an  agreeable  kind — and  it  is  here  that  the 
floral  artists  of  Japan  are  superior  to  our  own. 
There  is  no  forcing  nor  retarding  of  flowers  in 
Japan,  as  with  us,  and  so  it  follows  that  all  their 
productions  are  at  least  seasonable,  and  one  is 
not  wearied  by  too  long  a  continuance  or  the 
repetition  of  the  same  things.  I  have  seen  a 
room  most  tastefully  decorated  by  the  hostess 
herself  iu  less  than  an  hour,  the  only  materials 
used  being  fresh  green  Pine  branches  and  their 
brown  cones,  relieved  here  and  there  with 
dead  Fern  fronds,  chiefly  those  of  Osmunda 
regalis,  G  feet  long,  and  of  the  most  beautiful 
f(jx-brown  tint  imaginable.  In  early  whiter  I 
have  seen  branches  thickly  set  with  crimsou  haws 
and  wild  Rose  and  Sweet  Brier  stems  with 
scarlet  hips  used  with  exquisite  taste  as  relieved 
with  the  bronzy  foliage  of  Mahonia  aquifolia. 
Indeed,  I  sometimes  have  thought  that  we  have, 
or  use,  too  many  flowers  in  proportion  to  the 
use  of  stems  and  leafage,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  artistically  decorate  a  dinner- 
table  or  a  suite  of  apartments  without  a  single 
flower  being  used.  This  is  a  fact  not  often 
grasped  by  those  on  whom  the  execution  of 
room  decoration  usually  falls,  and  the  constant 
and  but  little  varying  use  of  flowers  and  hot- 
house Ferns,  often  the  same  in  kind,  leads  to  a 
sameness  not  a  little  depressing  to  those  familiar 
with  the  variety  of  material  and  the  range  of 
variation  possible  in  its  tasteful  and  proper 
employment. 

It  is  the  same  with  plants.  A  healthy  Palm 
is  always  a  lovely  and  graceful  thing,  but  it  is 
the  constant  repetition — the  eternal  sameness— 
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that  irritates  and  annoys  one,  for  that  variety 
is  life  some  of  us  at  least  believe.  Let  us  have 
variety  in  our  room  plants,  as  ahso  in  our  flowers, 
and  the  results  will  be  a  gain.  A  fresh,  glossy- 
leaved  Aralia,  an  Aspidistra,  a  group  of  green- 
leaved  Dragon  trees  (Dracajna),  a  hanging 
basket  or  two  of  fresh  green  Ivy,  or  of  the 
creeping  Fig,  all  or  any  of  these  would  give 
us  a  much-needed  change.  By  all  moans  let 
us  have  Palms  in  plenty,  Phienix,  Latania, 
Corypha,  and  Cocos  ;  but  Palms  alone  in  time 
become  tiring,  and  it  is  then  that  the  wearied 
mind  calls  out  for  variety.  This  relief  the 
Japanese  obtain  by  using  things  only  in  season. 
Natural  things  as  thus  used  can  never  weary*. 
and  our  own  plan  should  be  to  go  more  direct 
to  garden,  field,  and  wood  for  our  floral 
and  leafy  decorations,  and  to  use  them  boldly 
and  simply.  B.  W.  F. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT  BURFORD  LODGE. 
Ox   a  recent  visit  I  noted   many   species  and 
varieties   in  flower.      Commencing  with   Den- 
drobiuras,   I  must   give  the   palm  to    the   fine 
plants   in   good   varieties  of    D.     Findlayanum 
which  were   flowering  freely.     Many  forms  of 
D.    nobile  are   still  to  be  seen,  but  these  are 
nearly  over.     D.   signatum  is  another  remark- 
able kind  flowering  here  in  two  varieties,  one 
with   plain    rich  yellow   flowers   and  the  other 
with   two  deep  blackish   maroon   spots  at   the 
base  of   the  lip.     It  was  said  to  have  been  a 
yellow-flowered  form  of  D.  nobile,  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  belong  more  nearly  to  the  D.  fimbriatun\ 
section.     It  is  vei'y  handsome,  and  not  yet,  I 
think,  well  enough  established  to  flower  freely. 
The     ever-beautiful    D.    thyrsiflorum    and    D. 
densiflorum,  both  of  them  old  and  well-known 
plants,    although    the    flowers    are    somewhat 
short-lived,    cannot    be    dispensed    with.      D 
crassLnode  in  good  forms  is  also  to  be  seen  here. 
D.  primulinum,  a  very  pretty  variety,  and  a  very 
fine  form  of  D.   Pierardi  were  showing  many 
flowers.     Here  I  also  noted  plants  that  I  used 
frequently  to  see  in  collections,  Ijut  they  have  now 
dropped  out  of  cultivation—  D.   superbum  and 
its  less  strongly  scented  variety  anosmum.    The 
flowers  of  this  latter  are  rounder,  and  it  blooms 
upon   more    slender    stems.     D.  stratiotes,   al- 
though said  to  be  an  autumn  bloomer,  is  now 
displaying   its    charms.     There   were   also   the 
pretty   D.     Kingianum   and    its   white   variety 
album,  and  the  hybrid  form  between  D.  specio- 
sum  and  D.  Kingianum  without  a  name,   but 
certainly  deserving  one.     A  form  of  D.  hetero- 
carpum,   bearing  the  name  of  Fredricksianum, 
ditt'ering  in  growth  from  the  typical  plant,  the 
flowers  being  soft  primrose-yellow  in  the  sepals 
and  petals,  the  lip  rich  orange-yellow,  the  point 
passing  into  soft  pale  yellow,  the  side  lobes  rich 
orange-yellow  streaked  with  fine  lines  of  brown, 
was  also  in  bloom  ;  the  flowers  have  the  strong 
fragrance     of     those    of    the    typical     species. 
The   singular    plant  D.  capillipes   was   also   in 
full    flower,     its     rich     bright    yellow    blooms 
resembling  those  of  D.  aggregatum.     The  curi- 
ous and  beautiful  little  species  D.  Fielschi  was 
also  flowering  freely.     The  flowers  of  tliis  have 
long  narrow  sepals  and  petals,  pure  white  in  the 
lower   half  ;  the   upper  half   has   two  or  three 
twists   in  it,  and  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  ;    lip 
white,  streaked  with  magenta  on  the  side  lobes, 
the  middle  lobe  having  a  blotch   of  the  same 
colour  in  front.      Among  the  Cypripediums   I 
noted  a  beautiful  variety  of  C.  Boxalli,  beiring 
many   flowers,    the     charming     C.     Argns,    C. 


Sedeni  candidulum  with  its  ivory  white  flowers, 
C.    calurum    and  C.  grande  with  seven  spikes. 
C.  selligerum  majus  is  also  very  tine,  whilst  the 
colour  in  C.  Harrisian  am  superbum  is  very  strik- 
ing.  C.  Schri  «ler;e  is  a  grand  flower.   There  were 
also  fine  forms  of  C.   Lawrenceanum,   C.  Hay- 
naldianum,   C.  Schlimi,  and  many  others.     C. 
Elliotianum  and  C.  Rothschildianum  flowering 
side  by  side  allowed  me  to  compare  these  two 
plants,  and,  saving  in  the  blooms  of  the  latter 
plant  being  iaiger  in  size  and  deeper  in  colour, 
I  can  see  no  ditierence.     One  plant  of  C.  Elliot- 
ianum is  bearing  seven  flowers,  three  upon  one 
spike.     I    remeiuber   being  told  upon  its  first 
introduction  five  flowers  had  been  seen  on  one 
spike,    which    when    it  comes    to   pass  will  be 
a  fair  rival  to  the  celebrated  C.  Chamberlaini, 
which   appears  to  be    growing    and  doing  well 
here.      Cattleyas  are  not  in  their  prime  ;   most 
of  the  C.  Trianaj  are  past,  and  only  a  few  plants 
were  in  bloom.      Here  also  I   noted   what  an 
early  bloomer   C.   Lawrenceana  is,  it  being  in 
full  flower  here  also.     With  the  Cattleyas  was  a 
fine  plant  of  CymbidiumLowianum  in  full  flower, 
but  the  bhjoms   were  apparently    fading    from 
self-fertilisation,  which  is  mucli  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  flowers  are  richly  marked,   and  should 
last   at   least   a  couple  of   months   longer.     C 
Devonianum  was  also  beautiful,  carrying  three 
spikes  of  bloom,  whilst  a  grand  plant  of  C.  ebur- 
neum   was  bearing   a   dozen    of  its   large    and 
showy  pure  white  flowers.     Epidendrums  as  a 
rule  do  not  count  for  much,  but  here  are  to  be 
found  most  of  the  kinds  introduced  to  cultiva- 
tion.    Amongst  the  gayest  of  the  species  having 
slender  reed-like  stems  are  E.  arachnoglossum, 
with    large   trusses    of    rich    purplish   crimson 
flowers  ;  E.  radicans,  with  an  equally  large  truss 
of   rich    bright   cinnabar-red     flowers,    and   E. 
elongatuni,  with  "  bright   rose-coloured  blooms. 
Here    also    was    the  beautiful    little    gem    E. 
Endresi,  which  has  pure  white  flowers,  spotted  on 
the  lip  with  violet;  it  grows  some  9  inches  high, 
and   bears  from   six   to  twelve    blooms   on  the 
terminal  raceme.     I  also  noted  a  large-flowered 
species   which    I   have    before   seen   under  the 
name  of  E.  Inipsrator.     This,  however,  is  but  a 
garden  name,  it  having  been  named  by  Klotzsch 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  E.  leucochilum.      It  is   a 
large-flowered  species,  and,  as  its  name  implies, 
has  a  pure  white  lip,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
yellowish   green.     A   fine   plant  of  the  seldom- 
seen   Aj-pophyllum    giganteum   stands    in    the 
same  house  with  the  Epidendrums,  bearing  many 
erect  spikes  of  its  rich  rosy-purple  flowers.     Of 
the  two-rank-leaved   East  Indian  plants  a  few 
are    in  bloom  ;  amongst   these   may   be    noted 
Vanda  cterulescens,  its   spikes  of  blue   flowers 
being  very  attractive.     The  curious  and  little- 
known  Trichoglottisfasciata,  Clei.sostoma  crassi- 
folia,  the  pretty  and  singular  Angru'cum  Leouis, 
A.  articulatum,  and  the  beautiful  snowy-white- 
flowered  and  deliciously  fragrant  A.  fastuosvnn 
were  also  in  bloom.     There  are  fine  pieces  of 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  just  passing  out  of  bloom, 
one  plant  having  had  as  many  as  seventy  flowers. 
A   very    fine    form    of   Odontoglossum  Ander- 
sonianum,   O.    crispum    in    variety,  O.    trium- 
phans,  ().  hastilabium,  and  the  rare  and  beauti- 
ful ().   nevadense  were  also  very  noteworthy. 
Amongst    Jlasdevallias,    which    have   wintered 
superbly,     I    noted     many    fine     and     richly- 
coloured  forms  of    M.    ignea,    IM.   Veitchi,  M. 
Chelsoni,     the    fine    hybrid    M.    Heathi,    M. 
Fraseri,   M.    Shuttleworthi,  and   many  others. 
M.  Wendlandi  appears  to  require  more  warmth 
than  many  of  this  family.     A  nice  plant  fairly 
covered  witli  its  pretty  flowers  is  very  showy. 
The    flowers,    which   are   not   very    large,    are 
purple  below  and  white  above.     In  a  warmer 


finely-branched  spikes,  and  several  plants  of 
Oncidium  sarcodes,  with  long,  much-branched 
spikes,  were  a  mass  of  golden-yellow  and  dark 
brown  flowers.  O.  Hrubyanum,  a  species  simi- 
lar in  growth,  but  with  chrome-j'ellow  blooms  : 
Lycaste  Harrisoni;e,  covered  with  buds  :  Calan- 
the  veratrifolia,  with  eleven  spikes  of  its  pure 
white  flower.?  ;  Ansellia  lutea  and  A.  africana  ; 
Trichopilia  suavis  and  the  white  variety  alba 
were  also  to  be  seen.  Several  C(elogyne  ocel- 
lata  maxima  and  a  luie  plant  with  many  spikes 
of  the  old,  but  beautiful  kind  known  as  C. 
elata  make  up  a  splendid  show.  Many  Cypri- 
pedium  seedlings  are  pushing  up  flowers, 
while  several  little  seedling  Odontoglossums 
had  just  been  potted  ofl'.  The  whole  collection 
is  in  the  best  of  health  and  lias  passed  through 
the  winter  in  splendid  condition. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Epidendrum  conopseum.  —  Mr.  Gerald 
Howatt,  of  Alabama,  I'.H.A.,  sends  me  a  plant  of 
this  species,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  dead.  This 
is  more  curious  than  beautiful,  but  its  geographical 
position  leads  to  its  finding  favour  with  growers  at 
home.  Mr.  Howatt  also  sends  a  Polj-podium  which 
I  read  as  P.  incarnum,  but  by  such  a  name  I 
cannot  find  it  in  any  book.  Will  he  kindly  name 
it  again  ?  — G. 

Epidendrum  cinnabarinum. — "J.  J.''  sends 

me  (lowers  of  this  species.  On  the  specimen  sent 
there  had  been  as  many  as  twenty-eight  flowers, 
which  are  bright  cinnabar-red,  saving  the  lip, 
which  is  tinged  with  yellow.  E.  cinnabarinum  is 
a  bright  and  showy  species,  growing  some  3  feet 
in  height  and  having  slender  stems.  It  appears  to 
be  widely  distributed  in  Brazil,  and  mostly  in  the 
hot  parts,  so  that  under  cultivation  it  will  require 
the  heat  of  the  Cattleya  house.  The  plant  is  an 
old  discovery,  having  flowered  upwards  of  fifty 
years  ago  in  the  famous  collection  at  Hackney. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandras. — I  am  in  re 
ceipt  of  flowers  of  this  species  from  Mr.  J. 
Schofield,  of  Manchester,  for  my  opinion  of  them. 
The  sepals  and  lip  are  boldly  marked  with  large 
spots  of  bright  chocolate,  the  petals  being  pure 
white.  It  certainly  is  a  plant  full  of  promise,  and 
I  should  advise  care  to  be  taken  of  it.  From  its 
appearance  I  should  think  it  has  not  been  long 
imported,  and  no  doubt  the  flowers  will  improve  as 
the  plant  gets  stronger.  J.  Miles  also  sends  me  a 
flower  which  differs  considerably  from  the  preced- 
ing. The  flower  comes  from  a  plant  which  is  well 
established,  having  been  in  his  possession  five 
years  ;  consequently  it  is  as  good  as  he  may  expect 
it.  The  flower  is  large  and  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  spotted,  but  the  segments  are  so  narrow  and 
make  such  a  starry  flower,  that  it  is  of  no  value. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  nobile. — Mr.  Cypher,  of  Chel- 
tenham, sends  me  a  flower  of  this  species  which 
is  very  fine,  but  I  cannot  think  so  highly  of  it 
as  he"  apparently  does.  He  says  it  is  the  best 
formed  iJower  he  has  ever  seen,  really  better  than 
that  of  D.  nobile  nobilius.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  broad,  the  lower  half  white,  the  upper  part 
broadly  tipped  with  bright  amethyst-purple  ex- 
tending down  for  fully  the  half;  lip  large  and 
open,  with  a  deep  maroon  spot  or  blotch  at  the 
base,  round  which  is  a  broad  zone  of  pure  white, 
having  a  faint  tip  of  colour  on  the  point.  It  is  a 
very  fine  form,  much  resembling  D.  Sanderianum, 
as  far  as  my  recollection  serves. — W. 

I  have  received  from  E.  Busbury,  gardener 

to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Arundel  Castle,  two 
flowers  of  the  above  plant,  which  I  suppose  by 
his  letter  have  been  bought  in  as  ordinary  varie- 
ties. One  form  is  D.  nobile.  but  the  other  is  a  very 
good  variety  of  the  plant  known  as  D.  nobile 
Cooksoni.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  these  plants 
house  plants  of  Oncidium  ampliatum  had  many   have  been  recently  imported.— G. 
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THE  CHILIAN  PINE. 
(araucaria  imbricata.) 

About  twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  very  common 
thing  to  see  small  plants  of  this  Pine  in  front 
of  many  villa  residences.  The  majority  of 
these  have  died  out  now  ;  not  because  of  frost, 
as  many  have  supposed,  but  from  their  roots 
descending  into  unsuitable  soil.  The  tirst  eft'ects 
of  this  are  seen  in  the  lower  branches  of  the 
trees  turning  rusty  and  brown.  These  soon  die 
and  are  removed,  making  the  tree  into  a  long- 
legged  specimen  that  has  no  beauty  left. 
Araucaria  imbricata  requires  a  deep  loamy  soil 
that  is  neither  wet  nor  dry.  It  also  enjoys  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  and  where  good  specimens  of 
this  Pine  exist,  they  are  very  effective.  Those 
that  the  engraving  represents  are  growing 
in  a  Sussex  nursery  upon  a  deep  black  loam 
with  a  moist  gravelly  subsoil.  The  avenue 
at  present  consists  of  some  fifty  trees,  but 
it  originally  contained  many  more.  These 
range  in  height  from  40  feet  to  55  feet 
each,  and  are  perfect  specimens.  The  largest 
plant  is  a  male,  and  the  circumference  of  its 
branches  is  97  feet.  It  is  (iO  feet  high,  and 
lO.T  feet  round  its  trunk  4  feet  from  the  ground. 
There  are  several  more  plants  in  the  avenue 
that  are  almost  as  tall  as  this,  and  I  see  no 
difierence  in  this  respect  between  the  male  and 
female  plants.  I  have  twice  noticed  a  raonce- 
cious  plant  among  them,  but  as  a  general  rule 
the  s 'xes  are  distinct.  The  cones  ai'e  each 
18  inches  to  20  inches  in  circumference,  7  inches 
to  8  inches  deep,  and  weigh  from  2.V  lbs.  to  4  lbs. 
In  J  889,  one  of  the  specimens  bore  over  sixty 
cones,  which  are  two  years  in  arriving  at  maturity, 
and  often  contain  from  two  to  tliree  pounds  of 
sound  seeds,  which  produce  much  hardier 
plants  than  imported  seed.  Last  year  these 
plants  produced  some  twelve  bushels  of  seed. 
The  bidk  of  the  seed  has  generally  been  sent  to 
French  and  German  growers,  and  always  com- 
mands a  ready  sale.  Squirrels  and  rabbits  are 
the  two  worst  enemies  of  the  .seed.  Owing 
to  the  extreme  fondness  of  these  rodents  for 
this  seed,  I  have  been  forced  to  knock  off  the 
cones  when  ripe  and  collect  the  fallen  seeds  at 
once.  It  is  nut  the  number  of  seeds  eaten 
that  matters  so  much  as  the  fact  that  squirrels 
and  rabbits  nibble  the  germ  out  of  so  many  and 
then  leave  them. 

In  1883  one  Of  the  large  trees  in  the  avenue 
was  felled,  and,  singular  to  say,  about  a  couple 
of  years  later  a  sucker  was  produced  from 
the  roots.  This  grew  very  rapidly,  making 
as  much  as  G  feet  during  tjie  third  year,  and 
growing  to  some  15  feet  in  height  before 
breaking  into  any  horizontal  growths.  The 
Araucaria  contains  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
resin,  which  is  very  clear  when  it  first  exudes  from 
the  bark.  A  peculiar  feature  in  these  Pines  is 
the  tenacity  with  which  they  hold  their  needles. 
Unless  these  are  injured  in  some  way,  I  have 
never  known  them  to  fall  ;  in  fact,  the  same 
needles  that  were  upon  these  plants  as  young 
ones  are  on  them  now  in  many  cases. 

Seed  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn  as  soon 
as  ripe.  It  takes  about  six  years  to  grow  the 
young  plants  1  foot  high.  After  this  time  they 
grow  more  rapidly,  and  from  the  time  they 
have  reached  3  feet  to  4  feet  will  often  grow 
2  feet  to  3  feet  during  twelve  months. 

R. 

Cuprpssus  nutkaensis. — This  Cypress,  to 
which  the  name  of  Thujopsis  borealis  is  frequently 
applied,  is  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  Lawson's 
Cypress  (Cuprcssus  Lawsoniana),  and  it  also  re- 


sembles that  well-known  kind  in  other  respects, 
for  both  are  thoroughly  hardy  and  far  less  parti- 
cular as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  or  position  they 
are  placed  in  than  most  conifera3  of  this  section. 
In  its  native  country  the  timber  of  this  Cypress  is 


it  was  not  put  into  commerce  till  three  or  four 
years  afterwards,  since  which  time  our  nurserymen 
have  been  propagating  it  as  fast  as  possible,  and  a 
good  demand  for  it  has  been  maintained.  Mr. 
Gumbleton,  to  whom  all  readers  of  The  Garden 


much  appieciated,  as  it  is  very  durable  and  of  so  are  so  much  indebted,  was  the  first  to  direct  attm- 

fine   a  grain   as   to   admit   of  a   high  polish.     At  tion  in  the  pages  of  that  journal  to  the  merits  of  the 

present,  little  can  be  said  of  it  from  a  timber  point  Broom  in  question. — H.  P. 

of  view  in  this  country,  but  in  planting  for  orna-  

mental  purposes  it  is  one  of  those   subjects  that 

should  be   borne  in  mind  and  for  which  a  place  ;  TRANSPLANTING  EVERGREENS. 

should  if  possible  be  found.     The  usual  habit  of  Much   has  been  said  and   written  respecting  the 


Cupressus  nutkaensi-i  is  more  or  less  pyramidal, 
the  principal  branches  being  generally  sub-erect, 
while  the  minor  branchlets  are  drooping.  These 
last  are  in  some  specimens  much  longer  and  more 
distinctly  pendulous  than  in  others,  and  to  the 
most  pronounced  in  this  respect  the  varietal  name 
of  pendula  has  been  applied.    A  good  form  of  this 


transplanting  of  Evergreens,  some  advocating  or 
recommending  one  time  in  the  year  and  some 
another,  but  after  having  had  much  of  that  work 
to  do  or  superintend,  and  therefore  some  consider- 
able experience  of  it  at  different  seasons,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  April  is  the  best  month 
in  which  to  move  large  plants,  as  then  the  buds 
are  fast  swelling  and  growth  jus'-, 
forming,  the  action  of  root  and 
top  being  simultaneous.  Ever- 
i^reens  under  such  favourable  con- 
ditions quickly  become  re-esta- 
lilished.  If  transplanted  in  the 
autumn,  it  must  be  done  early,  for 
if  they  liave  not  taken  fresh  root 
l)efore  winter  sets  in,  they  stand 
little  chance  of  living,  and  this 
anyone  may  see,  for  if  he  only 
look  around  now  he  will  find  how 
severely  many  Evergreens  have 
suffered  that  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed, and  what  chance  then 
would  any  have  had  if  they  had 
been  moved,  as  most  surely  the 
sap  would  have  been  dried  out  of 
them  and  all  the  leaves  have 
perished  ?  There  are  some  kinds, 
liowever,  more  amenable  to  trans- 
planting than  others,  and  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Aucubas,  Box  and  Yew, 
wliich  generally  lift  with  large 
balls,  as  they  make  plenty  of  fibre 
and  root  near  home.  Hollies  and 
Barberries  are  very  difficult  things 
to  deal  with  if  they  are  of  large 
size  and  have  not  been  prepared 
by  previous  transplanting.  I  am 
just  now  engaged  at  some,  and 
have  a  lot  to  move  ranging  from 
10  feet  to  15  feet  high.  The  plants 
are  all  got  out  of  hedgerow  banks, 
the  best  among  them  being  those 
that  have  been  beheaded  at  some 
distant  time,  as  they  have  what  is 
here  termed  a  "tod,"  that  is  a  large 
bottom,  and  I  always  find  that 
such  plants  feel  the  lifting  less 
than  others,  and  they  generally 
start  off  at  once. 

The  thing:  in  moving  Evergreens, 
such  as  Hollies,  is  to  have  them  as 
short  a  time  as  possible  out  of 
in  a  thriving  condition  is  a  very  beautiful  speci-  i  the  ground  and  not  to  let  them  dry  or  suffer  more 
men  conifer.  A  neat,  yet  dwarf-growing  variety  is  ,  than  can  be  helped.  To  prevent  these  things  hap- 
compacta,  which  among  small  kinds  is  well  worth  ,  pening,  every  preparation  should  be  made  for  get- 
a  place,  while  glauca,  viridis,  and  variegata  explain  j  ting  them  into  their  places  or  positions  as  quickly 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  those  bearing  the  as  possible  by  having  holes  of  sufficient  size  dug 
three  last-mentioned  names.  A  golden  variety —  ready  to  receive  them,  that  the  planting  may  be 
aurea  -  has  the  young  shoots  pleasantly  flushed  j  carried  out  expeditiously  and  a  thorough  watering 
with  yellow,  and  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  best    in  quickly  follows.  For  all  large  plants  the  watering 


Aven'^e  of  Araucaria  unbricata  in  Piltdown  Nursery,  Maresfield, 
Sussex. 


of  the  recognised  varieties. 

Cytisus  Andreanus. — This  Broom  has  witliin 
the  last  two  years  rapidly  become  popular  owing  to 
its  being  so  striking  and  quite  distinct  from  anything 
of  its  class,  at  least  among  hardy  shrubs.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  features  it  has  also  turned  out  to 


is  a  very  important  matter,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
put  soil  or  convey  it  where  water  will  carry  it,  and 
soil  should  always  be  washed  in  that  all  cavities 
may  be  filled,  which  can  easily  be  done  by  throwing 
in  the  water  in  quantity  with  great  force,  at  the 
same  time   swaying  or   moving   the   head   of   the 


be  a  first-rate  subject  for  flowering  under  glass,  the  plant,  which  will  cause  or  allow  the  puddle  to  draw 
rich  velvetv  red  of  the  two  upper  petals  being  when  "n'ter  "n'^ '"  -ind  around  the  ball,  the  subsidence  of 
treated  in  this  way  especiallv  noticeable.     In  order    the  whole  givingany  evergreen  shrub  a  good  chance 


to  perpetuate  its  distinctive  features,  this  Broom 
must  be  propagated  either  by  means  of  cuttings  or 
grafting,  as  seedlings  cannot  be  relied  on  to  come 
true,  most  of  them  reverting  to  the  typical  golden- 
flowered  form.  This  shrub  was  illustrated  in  the 
Revue  llortU-ole  nem'iy  half-a-dozcn  years  ago, but 


of  growth.  The  final  filling  in  of  the  soil  should 
be  left  till  the  settlement  referred  to  has  taken 
place,  and  following  on  immediately  after  a  good 
mulcbing  be  given,  which  prevents  evaporation,  and 
therefore  keeps  the  eaith  about  the  roots  in  a  uni- 
formly moist  condition,  thus  greatly  favouiing  the 
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plants.  If  these  are  tall,  or  in  e.xpo.sed  positions 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  afifected  by  the  wind, 
they  should  be  steadied  in  some  way,  and  one  ot  the 
best  methods  is  to  use  three  stakes  to  each  plant, 
and  place  them  tripod  fashion  with  the  feet  well 
out,  and  it  matters  not  then  from  which  quarter  the 
wind  may  come,  one  or  other  of  the  stakes  offers  re- 
sistance and  the  plant  is  kept  right.  Stout  strings 
applied  in  a  similar  manner  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  so  does  wire,  but  whatever  is  used  care 
should  be  taken  to  provide  against  any  chafing  of 
the  stem  where  the  supports  are  attached,  and  the 
part  should  be  well  padded  with  something  soft 
before  the  collar  goes  round  so  as  to  protect  the 
bark.  S-  D. 


Prumnopitys  elegans.— This  Chilian  coni- 
fer is,  unlike  most  plants  fromthat  region,  perfectly 
hardy,  and,  what  is  more,  the  foliage  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  the  least  affected  by  sharp  frosts  or  cold 
cutting  winds.  In  its  native  country  it  is  said  to 
attain'the  dimensions  of  a  tree  40  feet  to  50  feet  in 
height,  but  here  it  usually  forms  quite  a  thick 
bushy  specimen  that  as  a  rule  mounts  upwards  but 
slowly.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  produce 
numerous  leaders,  thus  accounting  for  the  bushy 
habit,  but  where  required  to  grow  as  large  as 
possible  the  plant  should  be  limited  to  one  leader, 
and  any  extra  expansion  of  the  lateral  branches 
checked.  This  Prumnopitys  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  Yews,  and  indeed  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
Plum-fruited  Yew,  while  a  synonym  used  at  one 
time  more  than  at  the  present  day  is  Podocarpus 
andina.  The  leaves  of  this  are  from  half  an  inch 
to  three  quarters  in  length,  bright  green  above  and 
glaucous  beneath.  They  are  very  thickly  set  on 
the  branches,  and  from  the  conformation  of  the 
specimen  this  glaucescent  character  is  more  notice- 
able than  one  might  suppose,  especially  when 
stirred  by  the  wind.  From  its  somewhat  slow 
growth,  at  least  during  the  earlier  stages,  this 
Taxad  is  very  valuable  for  small  gardens,  while  its 
light  clieerfiil  appearance  throughout  the  winter  is 
inore  pleasing  than  that  of  those  which  assume  a 
rusty  tint.  It  does  not  seem  particular  as  to  soil  or 
situation,  for  I  have  seen  it  thriving  under  varied 
conditions,  doing  even  fairly  well  in  smoky  districts. 
Cuttings  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  root  if  taken 
early  in  the  autumn  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
close  frame. — T, 

Tetratheca  pilosa.— Among  the  Australian 
plants  ot  a  liard-wooded  character  that  make  a 
goodly  show  during  the  present  season  must  be  in- 
cluded this  Tetratheca,  which  forms  a  little  Heath- 
like shrub  less  than  a  couple  of  feet  high,  the 
branches  of  which  are  thickly  studded  with  soft 
purple-coloured  blossoms.  It  is  very  bright  and 
cheerful  when  at  its  best,  and  the  flowers  supply 
at  the  present  time  a  shade  of  colour  by  no  means 
largely  represented. — H.  P. 

Rhododendron  dahuricum.— The  rosy  purple 
blossoms  of  tliis  little  lihododendron  are  now  open- 
ing, and  very  bright  and  cheerful  they  are,  espe- 
cially by  contrast  with  those  of  most  shrubs  at  this 
season.     It  forms  an  upright  bush   usually  from  '■) 
feet  to  i  feet  high,  which  during  mild  winters  is 
sub-evergreen  in  character,  but  when  very  severe, 
deciduous  or  nearly  so.     There  is  a  variety,  atro- 
virens,  in  which  the  leaves  are  retained  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  ordinary  form,  while  the  flowers 
are  also  somewhat  deeper  in  colour.     When  planted 
near   some  Evergreens   so  that  they  are  partially 
protected  from  spring  frosts  or  sheltered  in  some 
other  way,  this  Rhododendron  is  seen  at  its  best, 
as  from  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  the  blossoms 
are  borne  they  are  where  fully  exposerl  liable  to  be 
injured.     In  addition  to  being  itself  a  very  pretty 
shrub,  K.  dahuricum  is  also  of  value  from  the  fact 
that  it  has,  in  conjunction  with  the  Himalayan  R. 
ciliatum,  given  us   a  very  valuable  race  of  dwarf 
early-flowering  Rhododendron--.     The  best  known 
are  R.  pra^cox  and  a  deeper  coloured  variety — rubrum 
— of   which   a   coloured  plate   was  given  in   The 
Garden  two  years  since.     This  was  raised  between 
R.  dahuricum  and  R.  ciliatum,  while  the   parents 
ot  another  pretty  little  kind— E.arly  Gem — were  the 
hybrid  prr:;^ox  and  the  darker  form  of   R.  dahuri- 


cum. They  are  all  very  ornamental  outdoor  shrubs, 
wliile  from"  their  naturally  early  blooming  qualities 
they  may  be  had  in  flower  under  glass  with  but 
little  trouble  much  before  this. — T. 

Cytisus  fliipes.— Fortyyears  ago  this  Tenerifle 
Broom  was  far  more  generally  grown  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day,  but  wl.y  it  has  been  allowed  to 
almost  drop  out  of  cultivation  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
for  it  is  in  every  respect  a  most  desirable  green- 
house shrub,  and  one  quite  distinct  from  any 
occupant  of  the  same  structure.  Its  true  character 
is  best  seen  when  on  a  clear  stem  a  yard  or  more 
liigb,  as  then  the  long  .slender  branches  depend 
therefrom  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  For  this 
reason  it  forms  a  very  ornamental  plant  at  all 
seasons,  but  is  of  course  additionally  attractive 
when  in  flower,  the  slender  shoots  being  at  that 
time  studded  with  pure  white  fragrant  blossoms. 
Its  usual  season  of  blooming  is  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  but  frequently  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  considerable  numbers  during  the  autumn, 
and  a  scattered  few  maintained  from  that  time  till 
tlie  spring  display.  This  Broom,  which  was  intro- 
duced from  Teneriffe  in  1838,  has  been  frequently 
noted  in  The  G.\kden,  but  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  directed  to  its  desirable  features.— H.  V. 


Flower  Garden, 
the  culture  of  mountain 

FLOWERS. 
I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  two  communi- 
cations of   "  F.  W.  B."  on  alpine  plants  in 
your   columns,  and   a   good   deal   of  what  he 
says  might  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  and 
might  he  taken  to  heart  in  many  places  I 
know    of.     Thus,    nothing    in    my   opinion 
could  be  better  than  this  :    "  For  many  years 
I  have  almost  totally  disregarded  the   advice 
of  those  friends  who  try  to  peisuade   you  to 
grow   your  plants   under   the    conditions    in 
which  they  thrive  in  their  own  gardens  or  in 
those  somewhere  else,  or  as  they  thrive  under 
certain  supposed  conditions  of  Nature.     My 
golden  rule  is  to  consult  the  plant,"  i^c  ,  and 
so  on  in  other  instances  that  might  be  given. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  see  much  to  dissent 
from  in  what  he  has   said.      On  page   2-39 
"  F.  W.  B."  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  "An 
observant  gardener  is  like  a  poet ;   he  is  born 
rather  than  made  by  study,  although  without 
much  study  he  could  not  approach  perfection. 
He   is  often  quite  as   much  of  an  artist  as  a 
painter,  and  will  mix  a  compost  of  one  plant 
widely  dift'eront  from  what  he  will  mix  for 
another  of  the  same  genus,  or  even  species. 
He  will  indeed  employ  the  most  delicate  and 
exquisite   shades   in   soils,   temperatures,   as- 
pects, &c.,  just  as  the  poet  does  in  words  or 
phrases,  or  the  painter  in  colour  or  tone."     I 
can  only  say  all  this  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
tall  talk  indeed.     No   doubt   everyone  of   us 
has    his    bent,   and    facility   is    acquired    by 
study,    but    that    is  all  so   far  as   gardening 
is    concerned.     It    is    utterly    incredible    to 
me  to  suppose    that   an    observant    gardener 
is    like    a    poet,  and    that  he  is    born    such 
rather  than    made  by   studj'.      Save  me  !     I 
should  exclaim,  from  the  workman  who  goes 
about  his    business   iir   a   dreaming,   poetical 
sort  of  way,  and  I  am  quite  sure  my  flowers 
■would  say  the  same.     Imagine  him  mixing 
his  soils  and  his  composts,  and  perhaps  his 


manures  under  some  afflatus  he  has  received, 
and  what  a  hash  it  would  all  be  i  If  grand 
comparisons  are  to  be  made  at  all,  and  we 
may  fly  high  kites,  which  I  veiy  much 
deprecate,  I  should  think  that  a  good 
gardener  would  live  in  the  spirit  of  an 
inductive  philosopher  more  than  anytliing 
else,  and  that  he  would  lean  upon  experiment 
every  step  of  the  way.  I  have  a  dear  old 
friend  whom  I  have  known  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  as  a  gardener  he  is  second  to  none. 
He  is  running  over  with  knowledge  and  has 
all  theminuticE  of  his  profession  at  his  fingers' 
end.s.  AVhen  I  next  happen  to  meet  with 
him  I  shall  say  to  this  canny,  harddieaded, 
business-like  old  Scotchman  that  ho  also  is 
numbered  among  the  artists  and  the  poets, 
and  what  fun  it  will  be.  I  can  easily  antici- 
pate tlie  shrug  of  his  .shoulders  and  the 
twinkle  of  his  eye  while  he  disavows  any 
such  thing,  and  plainly  says  that  he  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  nor  wants  to  know. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  a  "  landscape  " 
gardener  must  have  a  sort  of  poetical  inspira- 
tion to  do  well  at  all,  but  that  is  a  very  difle- 
rent  thing  from  what  I  have  been  referring  to 
above.  His  vistas  and  undulations  and  swell- 
ing lawns  and  woods  are  the  outcome  of  the 
idealising  to  which  he  is  prone,  but  an  ordi- 
nary woiking  gardener  is  quite  wide  of  all 
this.  What  lie  has  to  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  to  put  two  and  two  together, 
and  by  unceasing  observation  to  find  a  jiath- 
way  which  leads  him  to  success.  And  let 
me  say  here  that  I  think  in  many  of  the 
letters  I  have  read  about  the  culture  of 
alpine  plants,  and  also  about  the  construction 
of  rockeries,  these  two  things  cross  each 
other  very  much  ;  remarks  are  made  which 
are  pertinent  to  landscape  gardening  and 
nothing  else,  or  some  inexorable  rule  of 
culture  is  disregarded  because  it  is  not  suit- 
able to  landscape  gardening  wilh  which  it 
has  nothing  to  do. 

I  also  read  in  your  impression  of  March 
'2G  the  following  sentences  of  '•  F.  W.  B.": 
"  It  must  not  be  said  of  me  that  I  under- 
value stones  either  in  rockeries  or  as  used 
in  or  upon  ordinary  soils.  A  stone  often 
makes  all  the  difference  between  success  or 
failure  in  the  growth  of  a  plant  placed 
beneath  or  near  to  it  in  an  ordinary  border," 
and  there  is  more  to  the  same  purpose.  All 
this  is  very  good  indeed,  and  the  tyro  in 
alpine  gardening  cannot  too  soon  learn  the 
value  of  stones.  But  when  "  F.  W.  B."  goes 
on  from  this  to  ask  why  stones  are  so  especially 
valuable  in  a  rockery,  and  to  make  answer 
to  the  question  he  had  himself  proposed,  he 
should  be  very  careful,  I  think,  to  give  a  full 
and  sufficient  reply,  and  not  to  utter  a  single 
word  of  criticism  upon  the  operations  of  other 
people  till  it  has  been  properly  done.  lUit  this 
is  precisely  the  very  thing  which  he  disregards 
altogether.  He  does  give  some  two  or  three 
minor  considerations  which  are  very  true  and 
good  .so  far  as  they  go,  but  the  rai'gon  d't'trt 
of  the  whole  proceeding — the  point  of  points 
which  makes  a  rockery  after  the  lulinburgh 
style  to  be  so  very  serviceable  to  all  growers 
of  alpine  plants — is  not  noticed  in  a  single 
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place  in  his  letters  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end. 

My  reply  to  a  great  deal  of  what  "  F.  W.  Ti." 
has  said  lies  in  a  nutshell,  and  may  be  given 
in  one  word  about  a  rockery  after  the  pocket 
system,  and  that  word  is  the  sun.  Hundreds 
of  delicate  alpines  can  be  grown  with  safety 
and  ease  upon  it  which  cannot  be  grown  in  any 
other  manner,  or  at  any  rate  where  you  could 
grow  one  on  an  artistic  rockery,  you  can  grow 
at  least  twenty  or  thiity  in  the  construction 
of  a  diilerent  sort,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  like  it  so  much.  It  is  simple  truth  to  state 
that  for  years  and  years  1  never  could  touch 
alpine  Prinmlas  in  this  garden  at  all  ;  the 
sun  used  to  wipe  them  out  of  existence  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  but  now 
([uite  a  large  number  are  amenable  to  reason 
in  this  place,  and  they  nestle  in  security 
under  the  stones  and  defy  in  that  way  the 
fiercest  glare  of  summer.  I  had  a  letter  two 
or  three  days  ago  from  a  high  authority  to 
whom  I  should  think  "  F.  W.  B."  would 
defer  in  which  these  words  occurred,  "I  am 
glad  to  hear  your  rockery  is  finished.  I 
am  sure  the  Primulas  will  be  very  happy  in 
the  corners  that  have  been  provided  for  them." 
Then  again,  1  believe  that  a  great  number 
of  alpines  do  much  better  on  the  level  than 
anywhere  else  ;  and  without  the  little  terraces 
to  which  the  upright  stones  so  readily  lend 
themselves,  there  could  be  no  levels  at  all,  or 
only  a  very  few  where  now  so  many  abound. 
Only  very  lately  a  most  skilful  practitioner 
proclaimed  in  your  columes  the  great  difficulty 
he  hadabout  theright  managementofGentiana 
verna.  But  thisturned  morethan anything  else 
on  the  position  in  which  his  plants  had  been 
])laced,  and  when  1  took  down  from  the  shelf 
the  work  on  alpine  plants  by  the  editor  of 
The  Gaudi!:^  to  see  what  he  had  written 
about  the  matter,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
he  had  anticipated  me  in  tlie  expression  of  an 
opinion  which  is  ijuite  identical  with  my 
own,  and  he  very  strongly  supports  my  view. 
On  p.  220  of  his  book  he  states  that  "Gen- 
tiana  verna  must  be  grown  on  good  deep 
sandy  loam  on  a  hrel  spot  on  rockwork,"  Szc. 
Let  "  F.  W.  B."  mark  well  the  expression 
"  on  a  level  spot,"  and  then  say  if  he  has  not 
left  out  in  his  remarks  all  notice  of  one  of  the 
principal  advantages  of  the  Edinburgh  system. 
1  therefore  venture  to  think  that  "  F.  AV.  B." 
has  not  done  full  justice  to  one  of  the  plans 
he  has  criticised. 

It  matters  not  whether  this  or  that  under- 
taking on  the  part  of,  a  private  individual 
originated  in  Edinburgh  or  not.  Mine  did 
in  several  respects  originate  there,  and  I  pre- 
tend to  nothing  more  than  to  get  information 
from  any  Cjuartrr  where  it  can  be  obtained, 
and  to  make  full  use  of  it.  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  any  climate  or  any  locality  this  system 
need  be  a  failure.  I  have  seen  it  under  such 
diflerent  conditions  as  to  be  quite  sure  about 
that  ;  but  everybody  who  uses  it  at  all  must 
adapt  the  Edinburgh  idea  to  his  own  par- 
ticular garden  and  circumstances  ,  and  when 
Mr.  Lindsay  pays  me  a  visit,  as  I  hope  he 
will  do  before  long,  it  will  not  surprise  me  if 
he  is  hardly  able  to  recognise  his  own  child ; 


and  I  hope  I  sh.ill  be  able  to  show  him  how 
alterations  have  been  made  in  it  which  are 
greatly  for  the  better. 

There  are  some  sentences  in  "  F.  W.  B.'s  " 
letter  to  which  I  take  very  strong  exce[ition 
indeed,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  should  be  ex- 
plained, and  not  stand  as  they  do.  He  says 
about  alpine  plants  "it  is  quite  easy  to  give 
them  too  much  coddling  with  panes  of  glass 
and  handlights  and  other  mechanical  notions, 
and  more  or  less  repelling  appliances,  which 
quite  rob  the  rock  garden  of  any  interest  for 
the  jilant-loverpureand  simple.  Whenever  I  see 
a  rock  garden  disfigured  by  glass  or  crockery 
and  other  similar  sheltering  appliances,  I 
lament  the  alarming  quantity  of  sack  to  the 
minimum  of  bread  ;  and,  furthermore,  I  do 
not  bslieve  that  rockeries  so  adorned  please 
anyone  half  so  much  as  they  do  their  owners." 
Of  course  all  this  is  true  in  a  sense,  l.mt  it  all 
turns  on  what  too  much  coddling  is.  If  it  is 
in  excess  of  the  real  requirements  of  the 
plants  it  would  be  the  part  of  a  fool  to  go  in 
for  it,  but  if  it  keeps  delicate  plants  alive 
which  to  a  certainty  would  perish  in  any 
other  manner,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  objected 
to.  1  suppo  e  ''  F.  W.  B."  has  a  greenhouse. 
Why  in  the  world  does  he  not  expose  his 
exotics  to  the  cold  east  wind  if  they  ought 
not  to  mind  it!  But  really  the  whole 
of  the  above  extract  is  written  so  loosely,  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  it.  Does  "  F.  W.  B."  go  so  far  as 
to  say  a  bit  of  glass  over  the  head  of 
an  alpine  plant  will  not  give  it  succour  in 
winter!  (About  crockery  there  need  be  no 
question  made,  for  it  never  is  used,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  word  is  put  in  merely  for  effect.) 
Then  I  am  at  issue  with  him  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner,  for  I  know  it  often  makes 
the  whole  difference  between  life  and  death. 
Moreover,  I  have  seen  it  to  be  recommended 
by  cultivators  of  the  very  first  rank  and  they 
use  it  themselves.  It  is  the  best  apology 
for  snow  that  can  be  found  in  this  country, 
and  Mr.  Wood's  method  of  holding  a  bit  of 
glass  securely  over  a  plant  in  the  winter 
has  done  more  for  my  garden  than  any- 
thing else.  But  with  pockets  of  stone  all 
this  can  be  managed  in  the  easiest  possible 
way,  and  this  is  one  great  additional  reason 
why  1  stick  to  them  so  much.  Or  does 
"  F.  W.  B."  merely  refer  to  disfigurement,  as 
the  meal  and  the  sack  seem  to  say  \  Then 
let  me  tell  him  that  he  is  cpiite  mistaken  also 
about  this.  One  would  think  from  his  letter 
that  these  little  protectives  are  kept  in  situ 
during  the  summer  months,  and  that  an 
alpinery  becomes  a  sort  of  collection  of  little 
greenhouses  all  over  the  place.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  sort.  I  sedulously  protect  a  large  num- 
ber of  tender  alpines  from  the  rain  by  the  use 
of  these  glasses  in  autumn  ;  they  are  put  in 
position,  saj',  when  October  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  I  have  taken  them  all  off  with  only 
a  few  exceptions  some  weeks  ago,  so  that  it 
practically  comes  to  this — one  has  to  choose 
between  measures  of  security  during  the  dead 
season  of  the  year  when  for  the  most  part  all 
is  uninteresting  and  dull,  and  it  matters  very 
little  if  the  ground  be  covered  or  not,  and 


running  the  risk  of  absolute  failure  with  your 
plants  and  losing  them  altogether.  These 
glasses  are  no  eyesore  to  me  in  the  winter, 
and  the  flowers  which  they  have  saved  glad- 
den me  beyond  all  expression  in  the  bright 
days  of  summer.  Let  me  only  just  say  when 
anyone  sees  fit  to  mock  at  the  special  con- 
trivances I  have  named,  he  shoidd  be  careful 
to  give  a  list  of  the  sort  of  flowers  he  grow.=. 
There  is  hardly  one  mentioned  in  "F.  W.  B.'s" 
letters,  except  Lewisii  rediviva  (and  this  ficm 
what  he  fays  he  grows  in  the  wrong  waj ) 
and  some  Primulas,  for  which  I  should  ;  s  a 
rule  use  any  protection  at  all,  but  when  1 
have  tried  year  after  year  to  make  such  things 
as  alpine  Primulas  do  well  in  this  garden — and 
I  have  never  succeeded  till  my  present  plan 
was  devised — it  will  require  something  more 
than  what  "  F.  W.  B."  has  said  to  make 
me  desist  from  it  and  to  take  to  anything 
else. 

I  fully  believe  tliat  if  a  list  were  given  of 
some  of  the  choicest  alpines  on  "  F.  W.  B.'s  " 
rockery  and  also  on  mine,  it  would  be  found 
at  once  that  where  his  plants  are  uncoveied 
by  glass  mine  also  are  uncovered,  but  that  in 
addition  to  these  I  liave  a  large  number  of 
alpines  here  which  he  keeps  mostly  in  frames, 
if  he  succeeds  in  keeping  them  at  all.  To 
give  only  one  instance  of  what  a  bit  of  glass 
will  do  and  of  what  comes  from  its  absence, 
I  brought  jMorisia  hypogtea  quite  safely 
through  the  tremendous  winter  of  1890-91, 
and  also  through  this  till  ([uito  the  other  day. 
Unluckily,  in  an  evil  moment  I  took  away 
the  glass  protection  too  soon,  and  a  most  dear 
little  plant  which  was  green  and  flourishing 
one  day  and  covered  over  with  its  myriad 
buds  was  the  next  day  browned  and  stunted 
by  the  cruel  east  wind  in  a  sad  and  miserable 
way.  Better  by  far  to  liave  borne  the  dis- 
figurement of  a  piece  of  glass  a  little  longer 
—  if  it  be  a  disfigurement  at  all — than  now 
to  have  to  look  on  this  woebegone  and  miser- 
able object  and  to  see  bow  it  reproaches  me 
for  neglect.  Can  "  F.  W.  B."  grow  PLdmon- 
aria  dahurica  in  the  free  and  easy  way  which 
he  advocates  so  much  ?  Is  Lewisia  rediviva 
proof  against  autumnal  sheets  of  rain  ]  Will 
Onosma  albo-roseum  stand  the  cold  if  no- 
thing be  done  for  it !  Has  he  much  chance 
with  Primula  Eeedi  in  the  open  unless  great 
care  be  taken  of  it  !  (I  quite  believe  it  has 
pulled  through  this  winter  on  my  alpinery. )  Is 
(Jmphalodes  Luciliie  certain  to  survive  if  it 
be  left  exposed  ?  Does  iVIorisia  hypogfea 
shov?  itself  to  be  able  to  resist  all  attacks  ? 
Has  Primula  Allioni  a  ghost  of  a  chance  if  it 
has  to  fight  ils  own  way  and  nothing  be  done 
for  it?  All  these  and  many  more  questions 
like  these  should  be  answered  before  any 
practice,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  put  down  by 
authority.  And  let  me  just  tell  "  F.  W.  B." 
that  this  spring  for  the  very  first  time  in  my 
life  some  of  my  Soldanellas  are  covered  with 
blo.ssom.  I  know  it  is  very  easy  to  keep  the 
plants  alive,  but  is  it  so  easy  in  every  place  to 
throw  them  into  bloom  1  I  could  tell  him  a 
secret  about  this  matter  if  he  cares  to  have  it 
from  me,  and  I  will  now  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  these  most  precious  little  alpine  gems 
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would  have  Lecn  barron  this  spring,  as  they 
have  always  been  barren  before,  if  they  had  not 
been  protected  ;  and  here,  with  many  apologies 
for  its  length,  I  must  bring  my  letter  to  an  end. 
It   was  impossible    for   me   not    to   see    that 
"  F.  W.  I!."  was  reflecting  in  his  letters  to  you 
on  what  I  have  lately  written  in  the  pag<!S  of 
your  contemporary,  and  tliis  of  necessity  threw 
me  on  the  defensive.     But  I  join  witli  him  in 
the  belief  that  a  gardener  may  well  try  to  be 
poetical  at  such  a  sweet  season  of  the  year  as 
this.    When  the  iirst  little  Soldanella  opened 
in  my  alpinery  the   other   day,  it   brought  to 
my  mind  so  many  reminiscences  of  alpine  ex- 
peditions and  snowy  peaks  and  steep  mor- 
aines,  that   I  almost   felt   the  whiff  of    the 
glacier  breeze  upon  my  cheek,  and   I  wished 
to  goodness  that  I   could   adequately  give  ex- 
pression to  my  delight,  but,  as  "  F.  W.  T>." 
reminds  us,  it  is  too  true  that  "  poeta  nascitur 
non   lit,"  and   I   contented   luyself   witli  the 
absence  of  all  attempt.     It  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  that  if  only  soma  island  Wordsworth 
had  been  at  hand,  the  tender  flower  which 
was  growing  upon  a  misshapen  rockery  might 
have  acquired   an   immortality  like  to    that 
which  has  been  given  to  the  little  Celandine 
on  a  bank;  but  of  this  I  am  sure:  my  Soldan- 
ella would  never  have  blossomed  at  all  if  it 
had  not  been  for  many  an  experiment  of  a 
very    prosaic  kind,    and    most    uninteresting 
and  often  endured  defeats  which  were  spread 
over  a  long  term  of  years.     It  would  have 
saved  me   an  enormous  amount  of  trouble  if 
I  could  have  jumped  into  success  at  once  by 
some  illumination  from  within.     Alas  !  only 
that  it  was  not  given  to  me  — Heskt  Ewi!.\nk, 
St.  Juliiis  Vicararje,  Rijde,  I.  IT. 


Following  "F.  W.  13. 's"  practical  and 

suggestive  notes  upon  this  subject  on    page 
275,   I  wish  to  suggest  an  addition   to  his 
reasons  for  employing  stones,  large   or  small, 
in   this  culture,   either  in  rockeries  or  upon 
more    ordinary    beds.       The    prevention  ^  of 
evaporation,  tlie  maintenance  or  equalisation 
of  warmth  in  the  soil,  and  the  congeniality 
of  a    rocky  appearance    in    association    with 
mountain  plants  are  substantially  the  reasons 
which  ho  justly  cites  for  the  practice  in  ques- 
tion. There  is,  in  my  view,  a  fourth  purpose, 
of  a  very  matter-of-fact  kind,  it  is  true,  and 
constantly   overlooked,  but   which  yields  to 
none  of  the  foregoing  in  solid  value.      I  refer 
to  the  enormous  saving  of  labour  resulting  in 
any  large  garden  from  the  space  between   the 
plants  being  so  Idled  by  stones,  that  little  or 
no  room  is  left  for  weeds.     Apart   from  the 
satisfaction  which  some    of  us   may   feel  in 
planting  a  rockery  or  rockbed  so  completely 
that   it    may   be    left    to    Nature  almost  un- 
touched and  untended  for  years,  the  economy 
in  labour  is,  I  believe,  so  great,  as  soon  to 
save  many  times  over  the  cost  of  stone  and 
plants  used  in  the  construction.     For  those 
to  whom  labour-saving  is  of  consequence,  as 
to  most  of  us  it  is,  I  doubt  whether  in  the 
long  run — nay,  even  in  any  "  run  "  not  very 
short — there  can  be  any  cheaper  garlen  (of 
at  all  equal  beauty)   than  the  properly  con- 
structed rock  garden,  furnished  so  completely 


with  rocks  or  stones,  and  with  plants  making 
their  growth  between  and  over  them,  as  to 
leave  little  or  no  lodging  room  for  weeds 
Tills  economical  consideration  alone  is  enough 
to  turn  many  herbaceous  or  other  flower  bor- 
ders practically  into  low  rockeries. 

"  F.  W.  B."  observes  that  "  the  rockery 
which  shall  at  once  be  artistic  and  practical 
for  alpine  plant?  is  yet  to  come."  If  he 
means,  as  probalily  he  does,  that  the  complete 
and  ideal  combination  is  still  to  find,  I  agree. 
But  he  also  will  probably  agree  that  such 
gardens  as  Messrs.  Backhouse's  and  many 
others,  including  doubtless  those  which  he 
names,  are  both  artistically  beautiful  and  at 
the  same  time  very  fair  homes  for  mountain 
plants,  even  from  a  purely  cultural  point  of 
view.  Xo  delusion,  at  least,  can,  I  think,  be 
more  complete  than  the  notion  which,  I  am 
told,  got  about  last  yeir,  on  the  authorityof 
a  much-respected  enthusiast,  that  an  alpine 
garden  cannot  be  at  once  beautiful  and  well 
constructed  as  a  plant  home.  I  know  of 
nothing  even  to  encourage  or  suggest  — much 
less  justify— such  a  conclusion.  The  utmost 
that' could  be  said  in  extenuation  of  it  would 
be  that  if  our  main  strength  be  put  into  ar- 
tistic effect,  the  plant  culture  will  probably, 
perhajis  certainly,  suffer,  and  rice  rerm.  And 
even  this  may  mean  little  for  the  many  of  us 
who  (given  but  the  absence  of  real  ugliness 
in  the"  surroundings)  tind  enough,  perhaps  the 
best,  of  artistic  effect  in  the  sight  of  masses 
of  fine  plants  well  and  naturally  grown. 

Atone  point  of  his  article  "  F.  W.  B."  will, 
I  think,  see  that  he  has  accidentally  run  the 
risk  of  conveying  a  misapprehension  which 
he  certainly  would  not  share.  I  refer  to  the 
passage  in  which,  treating  of  the  differing 
needs  of  the  plants  in  ([uestion  as  regards 
summer  moisture,  he  instances  Iris  stylosa, 
red  Valerian  and  Zauschneria  californica.  I 
am  open  to  correction,  but  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  these  arc  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, mountain  or  alpine  plants,  and  should  not 
be"planted  in  their  company  if  plentiful  sum- 
mer watering  be  given.  Although  the  second 
and  perhaps  the  third  of  them  are  of  such 
long-sutiering  natures,  that  they  will  probably 
stand  this  (or  almost  any)  treatment,  I  ima- 
gine that  the  first  would  be  almost  ruined  by 

ft. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  plants  truly  alpine  (such  as  the 
many  named  by  "  F.  W.  B.")  which  if  well 
rooted  in  lime  will  even  survive  drought,  and 
prefer  but  very  moderate  watering.  But  I 
think  of  no  truly  alpine  plants  which  exact 
a  dry  summer,  or  which  would  fail  certainly 
if  subjected  to  a  wet  one  (naturally  or  artifi- 
cially). 

Stony  banks,  or  even  stony  beds  or 
mounds,  over  suitable  soil,  and  such  as  one 
often  seen  in  the  Alps,  high  or  low  ;  every 
space  and  crevice  furnished  with  alpine 
plants  of  every  suitable  kind  ;  it  is  in  this 
direction,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  should 
be  turning  in  our  search  for  that  combina- 
tion of  beauty  and  of  cultural  utility  which 
"  F.  W.  B."  wiselv  desiderates  for  us. 


As  regards  cultural  utility,  the  form  and 
method  I  have  suggested  yield,  I  think,  to 
none.  As  regards  beauty,  that  method  is,  to 
say  the  least,  adei[uate  on  the  one  hand,  and 
unoH'ensive  on  the  other,  while  in  the  hands 
of  very  many  it  might  be  so  us°d  and  ex- 
tended, as  to  make  wholly  insufficient  such 
faint  praise  of  it  in  that  regard. 

Over  and  above  all  this,  the  method  sug- 
gested would  be  open  for  the  many.  Such 
of  our  present  structural  modes  as  do  not 
offend  by  a  pretentiousness  conspicuously 
falling  short  of  its  aim,  are  open  only  to  the 
rich  few,  because  involving  a  large  initial 
outlay. — H.  Selfe-Leonard,  Guildford. 

When   I   read  the  interesting  notes  on 

hardy  flowers  in  your  columns  I  always  look 
eagerly  for  some  indication  of  tlie  climatic  sur- 
roundings of  the  writer,  often,  unfortunately,  in 
vain.  It  is  not  the  latitude  that  makes  the 
difference  in  gardening  conditions.  Proximity 
to  the  sea,  elevation,  and,  above  all,  the  differ- 
ence lietween  ea.st  and  west  are  tar  more 
important,  at  least  in  England  and  Scotland. 
My  garden  lies  500  feet  above  sea  level  in  one 
of  the  coldest  districts  in  England,  and  during 
my  first  season  here  some  years  ago  I  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  attempt  to  grow  plants  that 
could  never  really  thrive  in  such  a  chmate,  but 
to  seek  out  whatever  flowers  there  are  that  can 
defy  its  rigours  and  make  the  most  of  them.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  many  alpines  at  any  rate 
ought  to  do  well  heriD,  and  I  accordingly  chose 
the  most  open  and  sunny  part  of  the  garden,  a 
rather  steep  bank  oi  turf  sloping  to  the  south, 
and  prepared  a  small  piece  of  it,  some  7  yards 
or  8  yards  long,  as  thoroughly  as  I  could.  The 
natural  soil  is  a  rather  heavy  loam,  so,  after 
laying  down  some  inches  of  stones  and  rubbish 
for  drainage,  1  mixed  a  quantity  of  sand  with 
the  top  spit  loam  and  scattered  some  rough 
stones  of  various  sizes  over  the  top,  raising  the 
bed  in  parts  about  a  foot  only  above  the 
ground  level  en  the  noith  side.  On  this  rough 
border  I  planted  a  small  collection  of  alpines 
from  a  first-rate  nursery,  filling  up  with  such 
common  garden  flowers  as  seemed  suitable 
and  were  ready  to  hand,  such  as  Araliis,  'Au- 
brietia,  yellow  Alyssum,  and  the  commoner 
sorts  of  Sedum  and  Saxifrage,  which  grow  so 
freely  here  in  the  north. 

Little  by  little  I  have  added  to  this  modest 
alpine  garden,  and  in  spite  of  many  losses  and 
disappijintnients,  it  is  a  constant  source  of 
interest,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  it 
is  always  the  gayest  part  of  the  garden.  From 
the  middle  of  May  till  the  lieginning  of  July- 
long  before  the  Roses  and  Lilies  venture  out-  - 
Saxifrages  of  many  kinds  are  smothered  with 
their  star-like  flowers  and  make  a  charming 
colour  harmony  with  the  Lilac,  Aubrietia,  the 
golden  Alyssum  and  the  soft  grey  foliage  of 
Antennaria  and  Pinks.  The  yellow  Corydalis, 
with  its  exqui.site  Fern-like  leaves,  flourishes 
under  tlie  slielter  of  a  big  stone  ;  the  alpine 
Wallflower,  though  only  two  or  three  plants 
may  survive  the  winter,  loads  the  air  with  its 
fragrance  ;  the  heavenly  blue  of  Gentiana  acau- 
lis  and  the  less  robust  G.  verna,  followed  by  the 
almost  equally  fine  Lithospernium  prostratum, 
give  a  deeper  note  of  colour.  And  among 
these  are  many  lovely,  though  less  showy  things 
— Drabas,  Linarias,  Hutchinsias,  Silenes,  Are- 
naria,  Erinus,  Fritillaries,  Poppies  (alpine, 
Iceland,  Welsh,  and  the  delicate  Cathcartia 
from  the  Himalayas),  Globe  Flowers,  Grape 
Hyacinths,  and  Primula  farino.sa.  A  little 
later  come  the  alpine  Roses  and  Dianthuses 
of  many  sorts— alpinus,  fragrans,   integer,  su- 
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perbus,  &c.  —  Menziesia  polifolia  and  Cam- 
panulas of  all  shades  of  blue  and  white,  the 
latest  to  flower  and  not  the  least  beautiful  being 
our  wild  Harebell,  Geranium  lancastriense> 
(i.  Endresi,  itc,  Helianthemums,  alpine  Flax, 
Sedums  and  Sempervivums,  the  beautiful 
crimson    Thymus    serpyllum,    Veronicas,    Sea 


more  use.  Some  time  ago  I  remember  a  writer 
recommending  that  the  soil  be  washed  out  from 
the  roots  of  plants  before  dividing  them.  This  is 
advice  worth  following,  more  particularly  with  all 
such  as  are  choice  and  where  a  large  increase  is  de- 
sired, as  after  the  washing,  every  eye  or  crown  bud 
may  be  detected  and  divisions  made  accordingly. 
A  washing,  too,  seems  to  do  the  roots  good   and 
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A  wall  for  rock  plants. 


Pinks,   Hawkweeds,    Geums,  the  curious  little 
Ac.-ena  from  New  Zealand,  &o. 

This  is  not  a  valuable  collection,  but  it  is  a 
mountain  garden,  though  on  a  small  scale,  in 
which  I  think  any  lover  of  flowers  might  find 
pleasure.  There  is  nothing  of  tlie  cemetery 
about  it,  except,  alas,  a  bare  space  here  and 
there  in  the  spring,  showing  where  some  new- 
comer has  perished.  And  there  are  few  labels, 
only  one  here  and  there,  to  mark  the  places  of 
plants  that  disappear  in  winter.  I  quite  agree 
with  "  F.  W.  B."  that  coddling  with  hand- 
lights  or  panes  of  glass  is  utterly  out  of  place  in 
pleasure  grounds,  and  should  be  confined  to 
nursery  gardens.  If  we  cannot  grow  alpines 
freely  and  gracefully,  it  is  better  not  to  attempt 
them  in  the  open  air  at  all.  —  G.  G. ,  Durham. 


often  increases  the  health  of  the  plants,  as  the 
roots  become  cleansed  and  old  bark  or  fungus 
got  rid  of.  In  cases  where  herbaceous  plants  have 
stood  long  and  the  land  is  not  deep,  trenching  the 
border  will  he  productive  of  good  results,  and  then 
an  entire  re-arrangement  of  the  plants  may  fol- 
low ;  but  if  trenching  is  not  carried  out,  a  top- 
dressing  of  very  rotten  manure  should  be  given 
and  some  fine  soil  scattered  over  that,  so  as  to  work 
in  amongst  it  and  cover  it  up. — S.  D. 


Scilla  bifolia. — A'ery  interesting  and  beautiful 
are  these  charming  Squills  at  this  early  season  of 
the  year  for  masses  on  the  rockery  or  similar 
places.  Not  growing  more  tlian  3  inches  or  4  inches 
high,  it  is  obvious  that  their  pleasing  starry  blos- 
soms of  Ijlue  or  white  would  soon  become  be- 
spattered by  pelting,  driving  rains  unless  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  preventing  this  at  planting 
time,  by  thinly  carpeting  the  ground  in  which  they 
are  growing  by  some  other  dwarf  subject  as  Thymus 
lanuginosus— a  good  rock  plant  in  itself,  and  made 
doubly  so  if  utilised  in  this  way. 

Herbaceous  plants.~The  season  has  now  ar- 
rived wlieu  herbaceous  plants  may  with  safety 
be  divided,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best  season 
for  overhauling  and  re-arranging  them,  as  imme- 
diately after  they  have  started  into  growth  they 
may  be  cut  through  or  taken  up  and  separated 
without  causing  much  check  or  doing  harm  to  the 
roots.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  the  majority  of  the 
plants  will  be  benefited  by  reducing  the  crowns  or 
number  of  shoots,  as  the  tendency  with  most  of 
them  is  to  produce  more  than  are  wanted,  and  they 
crowd  each  other.  Especially  is  this  so  with 
such  things  as  Phloxes  and  Delphiniums,  which 
are  all  the  better  for  being  reduced  and  having 
only  the  strongest  shoots  left,  as  then  the  plants 
make  fine  heads  of  bloom.  It  is  a  good  plan  also 
when  dealing  with  Phloxes  to  give  them  fresh 
positions  and  prepare  the  ground  by  well  breaking 
it  up  and  giving  a  liberal  dressing  of  rotten  ma- 
nure, which  should  be  kept  down  so  that  it  does 
not  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  roots  at  start- 
ing, but  serve  them   later  on,  when  it  will  be  of 


A  WALL  FOR  ROCK  PLANTS. . 
H.4VING  that  worst  of  all  things  in  a  garden, 
viz. ,  a  rubbish  and  manure  yard  somewhat  ex- 
posed to  a  public  road,  it  became  a  necessity  to 

\    Tie  &  Shelter  Stone 

'^Walll 


Plan  on  A.B. 

Wall  for  rock  plants, 

erect  a  shelter  wall,  so  as  to  secure  somewhat 
more  privacy  and  to  conceal  from  the  public 
gaze  what  is  really  a  sort  of  laboratory  neces- 
sary in  evei-y  garden.  But  in  doing  one  thing 
well,  it  generally  hajipens  that  at  least  one  or 


two  other  things  may  be  accomplished,  and  so, 
having  that  old  proverb  about  "  two  birds  with 
one  stone "  in  my  mind's  eye,  I,  seeing  the 
security  of  one  object  assured,  resolved  to  make 
the  wall  not  only  a  shelter,  but  also  an  object 
pleasant  to  the  eye  of  the  wayfarer  as  well. 
This  has  now  been  accomplished  faii'ly  well,  ks 
I  imagine,  by  the  building  of  a  hollow  wall 
topped  with  tie  or  binding  stones,  and  pocketed 
for  the  recejitiiin  of  soil  and  plants,  as  showir  in 
the  accomjjanying  sketches,  made  to  a  scale  of 
half  an  inch  to  the  foot.  In  such  a  plant  wall 
the  principle  is  everything,  and  the  proportions 
may  be  varied  to  suit  any  special  conditions, 
circumstances,  or  surroundings.  The  wall  is  a 
little  over  4  feet  high  and  over  2  feet  through 
and  30  yards  or  40  yards  in  length,  and  after 
having  tilled  up  the  hollow  centre  of  the  wall 
with  suitable  soil,  I  shall  fill  the  top  with  Iris 
of  the  I.  germanioa  and  the  I.  pumila  sections, 
with  Cloves,  Carnations,  and  Pinks,  or  with 
Linarias,  Aubrietias,  and  Stonecrops,  Edelweiss 
and  Sempervivums,  but  I  am  especially  anxious 
to  see  established  on  its  face  a  grouj)  of  the 
Californian  Zauschneria,  which  does  not  always 
flower  well  with  us  on  the  ground  level,  except 
during  very  hot,  dry  summers. 

A  wall  of  the  above  size  may  be  made  by  any 
handy  man  at  stonework,  and  at  no  great  cost. 
The  stones  I  was  very  fortunate  in  procuring 
almost  free  of  charge,  and  every  one  of  them  is 
precious,  as  having  originally  formed  a  portion 
of  the  Trinity  College  Library,  removed  during 
alteiations  and  additions  recently  made.  They 
have  come  fronr  the  world  of  books  into  a 
world  of  flowers,  and  in  a  short  time  they  will, 
I  hope,  be  crowned  with  blossoms  and  green 
leaves.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 

Duhlin. 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 
Those  who  are  really  fond  of  gardening  do  not 
estimate  their  flowers  merely  by  their  gorgeous 
hues  or  the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring  en  masse. 
Certainly,  these  things  ailord  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  a  bright  and  pretty  garden  will 
always  be  specially  attractive.  But  the  true  lover 
of  flowers  enjoys  the  interest  which  may  be 
attached  to  a  plant  which  requires  to  be  closely 
examined  before  the  full  beauty  of  its  flowers  cair 
be  appreciated— a  plant  which  does  not  challenge 
attention,  but  would  be  passed  over  unnoticed  by 
the  casual  visitor,  who  might  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
more  conspicuous  flowers.  I  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
parage the  beauty  of  bright  and  attractive  flowers 
in  the  open  garden,  but  I  think  there  is  a  special 
pleasure  in  cultivating  plants  which  are  distinctly 
not  showy,  but  are  nevertheless  most  interesting. 
Such  things  are  specially  to  be  found  in  our 
rockeries,  but  not  only  there.  The  herbaceous 
border  is  also  a  place  for  objects  of  special  inte- 
rest. 

At  the  present  time  I  have  in  flower  on  the 
rockery  a  plant  to  which  my  attention  was  drawn 
some  time  ago  by  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden 

the     white     Dog's-tooth     Violet     (Erythronium 

dens-canis).  I  had  always  known  the  common  pink 
variety.  It  is  to  be  found  in  every  garden,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  rockery  because  of 
the  striking  character  of  its  foliage.  I  have 
found  it  a  shy  flowerer.  But,  to  my  mind, 
the  white  variety  is  much  more  beautiful.  The 
extremely  delicate  texture  of  its  long-pointed  pe- 
tals and  the  fragile  purple  anthers,  which  show 
themselves  when  the  sunshine  induces  this  little 
tiower  to  expand  itself  fully,  make  the  white  Dog's- 
tooth  Violet  a  really  beautiful  thing.  It  seems 
quite  hardy,  and  the  spotted  leaves  at  this  time  of 
the  year  are  very  attractive,  but  flowers  are  not 
generally  numerous.  Perhaps  for  that  very  reason 
we  appreciate  them  the  more  when  they  do  come. 
The  plant  seems  to  like  a  shady  nook,  and  it  evi- 
dently grows  best  in  a  strong  peaty  soil.  It  does 
not  like  being  too  dry.     The  flowers  push  up  from 
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among  the  tufts  of  spotted  leaves,  so  that  when 
the  former  are  gone,  and  they  do  not  last  long,  the 
plant  is  still  an  ornament  to  the  rockery,  as  it 
grows  by  some  old  grey  stone,  which  affords  it  the 
double  benefit  of  shade  and  damp. 

Another  flower  which  comes  rather  later  and 
would  be  easily  passed  over  except  by  those  who 
like  to  examine  closely  the  beauty  of  small  flowers, 
is  the  tiny  little  Soldanella.  This  plant  seems  to 
like  a  gritty  soil.  I  remember  very  many  years  ago 
seeing  it  used  as  a  border  to  the  beds  of  a  so-called 
"  Italian  garden."  It  used  to  be  covered  with  its 
pretty  little  fringed  bells  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  and  the  round  flat  leaves  were  always 
green.  But  this  Italian  garden  was  in  a  very  shel- 
tered corner  on  the  south  coast  of  Cornwall.  It 
has  flowered  with  me  in  this  country,  but  I  gradu- 
ally lost  it.  It  is  always  difficult  to  man.age  small 
plants  which  will  not  take  care  of  themseives  to  a 
certain  extent.  When  other  plants  begin  to  grow 
strong  and  rapidly  with  warm  days,  the  tiny  deli- 
cate little  things  are  easily  forgotten  till  it  "is  too 
late  to  repair  the  mischief.  I  intend  to  renew  my 
acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  little  Soldanella 
alpina. 

This  year  I  have  made  a  point  of  comparing  the 
relative  advantages  of  Scilla  ararena  and  Chiono- 
doxa  Lucilia;.  It  seemed  to  bethought  when  first 
this  Chionodoxa  made  its  appearance  that  it  was 
to  throw  our  old  friend  the  beautiful  blue  Squill 
into  the  shade.  We  were  almost  recommended  to 
throw  away  the  old  favourite  and  to  adopt  the  new 
in  its  stead.  However  profitable  this  might  be  to 
some,  it  was  advice  which  would  have  been  ruinous 
to  those  who  love  the  frail,  but  brilliant  little  plant 
which,  with  its  sheet  of  brightest  blue,  is  making- 
our  borders  and  tub  gardens  lovely  in  the  sunshine 
of  this  dry  April  weather.  The  Chionodoxa  has  the 
great  merit  of  throwing  up  its  flowers  well,  till 
they  look  up  at  you  with  their  sweet  little  light 
blue  flowers,  and  seem  to  ask  for  admiration  as  you 
look  at  them.  But  they  last  a  very  short  time, 
and  are  gone  while  our  old  friend  the  Scilla  is  still 
in  perfect  beauty.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in 
the  latter;  but  again  the  Chionodoxa  scores  by 
coming  out  the  first  in  early  spring.  I  wish  I  had 
taken  careful  note  of  the  time,  but  I  did  not  do  so. 
I  only  noticed  that  in  my  own  garden  and  very 
much  in  the  same  aspect  the  Chionodoxa  was  well 
in  flower  when  Scilla  aniajna  was  only  just  show- 
ing above  the  ground  ;  but  in  my  opinion  nothing 
can  excel  the  rich  blue  colouring  of  the  Squill-^ 
not  yet  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  passing  away, 
though  it  has  been  in  bloom  some  time. 

I  think  perhaps  to  mix  with  the  bright  golden 
cups  of  Crocus  and  the  pure  white  of  the  Snow- 
drop Chionodoxa  may  be  the  best,  for  it  can  be 
made  to  flower  at  the  same  time :  whereas  the 
Scilla  does  not  come  till  the  later  Crocuses  are  al- 
most over.  Both  have  the  great  merit  of  being 
exceedingly  hardy.  Chionodoxa  especially  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  things  which  is  not  easily  up- 
rooted. When  you  think  you  have  removed  all  the 
bulbs,  you  will  find  next  year  straggling  bits 
coming  up  and  flowering  with  wonderful  freedom. 
I  like  this  early  Chionodoxa,  but  it  can  never  take 
the  place  of  the  later  Scilla  amrena. 

Cottage  gardens  still  rejoice  in  the  possession  of 
that  pretty  little  shrub  the  Mezereon,  which  just 
now  is  in  its  full  beauty.  It  may  be  due  to  the  old 
days  of  bedding  out,  but  at  all  events  for  some 
reason  this  grand  old  plant  is  very  scarce  in  larije 
gardens.  Its  mode  of  growth  is"  not  ornamcnt.al, 
but  one  can  put  up  with  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
sweet  red  and  white  flowers  which  are  ready  to 
brave  frost  and  snow  in  the  early  davs  of  Ma"rch. 
In  our  cemetery  there  are  some  fine  'plants  of  the 
white  variety,  showing  how  much  the  cottagers 
think  of  it,  as  they  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place  by 
the  grave  of  some  dear  one  who  'has  been  called 
away.  The  cylindrical  mode  of  flowering  with  its 
red  or  white  blossoms  sessile  on  its  rigid  stems  is 
almost  grotesque  in  its  appearance.  It  is  a  pity 
such  an  early  flowering  little  shrub  is  not  more 
abundant  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich,  but  we  delight 
to  see  it  and  to  know  how  much  it  is  valued  in  the 
gardens  of  the  poor. 


Triteleia  uniflora,  though  not  actually  in  bloom 
yet,  will  soon  be  sending  up  its  pretty  starry 
flowers.  They  look  exceedingly  well  when  planted 
at  the  foot  of  a  large  stone,  where,  undisturbed  by 
any  interfering  tool,  they  will  grow  in  the  Grass 
and  brighten  the  spring  rockery.  The  ends  of  the 
stalks  when  gathered  have  an  Onion-like  smell,  but 
this  is  too  slight  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  this 
little  flower  either  in  its  usefulness  when  gathered 
or  with  its  general  attractiveness.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly showy  and  free-flowering  bulbous  plant, 
and  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  sold  at  a 
very  low  rate,  it  is  just  one  of  those  things  which 
might  well  be  used  in  large  quantities  to  adorn  the 
spring  garden. 

Coloured  Primroses  are  just  coming  into  their 
full  beauty.  I  find  the  only  way  to  grow  these 
beautiful  spring  flowers  satisfactorily  is  to  sow  the 
seed  early,  prick  the  seedlings  outwhen  they  are  nice 
little  plants,  and  finally  put  them  in  autumn  where 
they  are  to  bloom  next  year.  They  then  make  plump 
heads  of  strong  bloom  in  the  spring.  Writers  in 
The  Garden  have  repeatedly  said  that  Primroses 
are  at  their  best  the  second  year.  Accordingly  this 
year  I  made  the  trial  and  1  have  left  some  plants 
in  their  places  for  second  blooming.  The  result  is 
a  distinct  failure.  The  plants  have  become  tufty 
with  small  leaves  and  a  few  scattered  flowers, 
quite  difl:'erent  from  the  one  -  year  -  old  plants 
which  I  usually  have,  and  which  form  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  spring  garden.  If 
the  plants  are  to  be  kept  over  a  second  winter,  they 
must,  I  am  convinced,  be  pulled  to  pieces  and  re- 
planted. I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
other  growers  of  these  lovely  spring  flowers  on  this 
point.  Those  which  I  hope  to  be  useful  next  spring 
are  now  just  getting  into  their  second  leaf. 

A  Glofcestbhshibe  Paeson. 


HARDY  CYCLAMENS. 

When  the  hardy  sorts  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
planter,  they  require  perhaps  somewhat  more  care 
than  those  are  apt  to  believe  who  have  only  seen 
them  growing  wild,  and  more  especially  is  this  the 
case  with  corms  that  are  being  planted  which  have 
not  previously  been  established  in  pots.  If  you 
are  dealing  with  the  naked  corms  of  Cyclamen 
coum  of  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  some  may 
be  found  to  have  long  persistent  woody  stems, 
from  half  an  inch  to  2  inches  or  3  inches  long,  on 
top  of  the  corms,  which  clearly  indicate  that  such 
roots  or  corms  have  been  previously  grown  at  some 
depth  from  the  surface.  Other  corms,  which  may 
be  of  equal  size  and  age,  may  not  have  such  long 
stems,  and  in  the  case  of  these  they  have  assuredly 
been  grown  at  the  ground  surface  level,  and  pos- 
sibly with  the  corms  partly  above  the  surface. 
Now,  as  from  these  long  or  very  short  stems  (for 
there  are  short  rudimentary  ones,  even  where  they 
are  so  short  as  to  be  almost  invisible)  the  leaf- 
stalks spring  mainly  from  the  apex,  but  often  in 
the  case  of  the  long  ones  from  the  lower  parts  of 
the  stems,  it  is  quite  evident  that,  whereas  those 
with  the  very  short  stems  may  be  planted  either 
near  the  surface  or  deeply,  you  cannot  expect 
success  in  planting  the  longer  stemmed  ones  unless 
they  are  somewhat  deeply  buried,  to  correspond 
with  the  conditions  under  which  the  stems  in  their 
former  home  came  into  existence.  I  hope  I  have 
made  my  meaning  clear  on  this  point,  because 
those  who  have  a  partiality  for  the  older  corms  for 
the  purposes  they  suppose  of  getting  quicker  and 
better  efllects  from  size  and  strength  will  simply 
defeat  their  own  object  unless  the  stemmed  corms 
are  planted  deeply  enough.  Some  people  are  all  the 
more  likely  to  err  in  this  matter  if  they  overlook 
the  long-stemmed  feature,  from  having  seen  many 
corms,  of  from  2  inches  to  5  inches  diameter, 
cropping  out  of  the  surface  like  black  boulders.  If 
those  friends  will  notice  such  out-cropping  corms, 
they  may  have  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  the  exposed  corms  rarely  develop 
stems,  and  that  when  they  do,  it  is  because  they 
are  found  in  a  tilted  position  with  the  upper 
corm  centre  totally  or  partially  under  the   sur- 


face. By  sequence  we  come  now  to  another 
feature  important  to  the  planter  to  which  the 
term  "  tilted,"  just  used,  points.  The  shape  of  all 
the  species  of  Cyclamen  corms  varies,  and  I  believe 
among  all  are  often  to  be  found  those  compara- 
tively flat,  and  often,  with  so  to  speak,  a  depressed 
ring  round  the  sprouting  part  of  the  corm.  Now 
in  many  sorts  of  land  this  flat  surface  or  ring 
tends  to  hold  wet,  which  during  the  sunny  days 
and  keen  frosty  nights  of  our  winters  affords  to 
frost  an  abnormal  grip,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  tissues  of  the  corm  often  become  rup- 
tured, and  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
when  I  say  that  such  corms  newly  planted 
in  retentive  soil  are  often  killed.  A  very 
simple  method  to  prevent  this  may  be  adopted 
in  planting.  Simply  tilt  the  corms  so  that 
the  wet  cannot  lodge.  This  will  not  materially 
interfere  with  the  upward  or  foliar  growths  ;  they 
will  find  their  way  just  as  well  as  otherwise,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  owing  to  the  accident  of  wild 
specimens  assuming  that  position  either  under  or 
partly  above  the  surface,  that  the  tilted  tubers 
or  corms  are  found  to  live  longest  and  grow  to  the 
biggest  sizes.  I  have  watched  this  habit  of  the 
hardy  Cyclamen  for  many  years,  and  there  is,  I 
think,  something  in  it.  There  will  doubtless  be 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  found 
growing  in  somewhat  dry  situations,  as  in  very 
stony  soil  among  the  roots  of  trees  or  grasses,  and 
again  where  they  are  met  with,  practically,  in 
nothing  but  small  chips  of  rock.  In  all  cases  the 
hardy  Cyclamen  should  have  well-drained  soil,  and 
a  good  rule  to  follow  would  be  to  set  the  corms  3 
inches  deep  at  least,  as  then,  all  other  conditions 
being  suitable,  they  grow  more  luxuriantly,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  afford  a  better  spread  of  their 
beautiful  foliage,  as  then,  owing  to  their  depth,  all 
the  while  the  underground  leaf-stalks  are  lengthen- 
ing they  would  also  be  spreading,  as  also  the 
flower-stalks.  Fewer  corms  so  planted  would  cover 
in  a  short  time  a  much  bigger  space  than  a  cor- 
responding number  if  set  nearer  the  surface. 
M'vodviUt',  SMsta!/.  J.  WOOD. 


SEASONABLE   NOTES  ON  HARDY  FLORISTS' 

FLOWERS. 
The  Auricula. — As  I  write  these  lines  the  house 
containing  what  fanciers  term  the  show  Auriculas 
is  in  great  beauty  ;  the  earliest  of  the  trusses  have 
their  flowers  quite  open,  and  their  peculiar  Russia 
leather-like  perfume  is  very  pleasing.  As  a  rule,  the 
selfs  produce  their  flowers  first,  and  the  earliest  to 
flower  amongst  them  are  the  yellow  selfs.  I  have 
a  few  seedling  yellow  varieties  flowering  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  and  the  interesting  part  in 
their  history  is  this,  that  neither  seed  nor  pollen 
parent  was  yellow,  nor  had  any  yellow  in  the 
flower  except  the  yellow  throat  of  the  calyx,  which 
in  all  Auriculas  is  either  yellow  or  orange  coloured. 
This  tendency  in  seedling  Auriculas  to  revert  to 
yellow  in  the  form  of  stripes  in  the  calyx,  or  to  a 
yellow  colour  on  its  margin,  seems  to  be  a  reversion 
to  the  primeval  Primula  Auricula  of  the  Alps.  In 
the  early  seedling  forms  of  two  centuries  ago  many 
kinds  valued  as  good  garden  varieties  are  re- 
produced in  our  gardens  ;  but  they  are  usually 
thrown  out,  as  not  possessing  the  points  of  excel- 
lence required  by  the  florists'  standard.  This 
standard  is  exceedingly  diflicult  of  attainment, 
and  raisers  of  a  few  dozens  of  seedlings  should  not 
be  disappointed  if  they  are  unable  to  select  any- 
thing good  amongst  such  a  small  number  ;  the  only 
chance  for  an  amateur  to  obtain  anything  good  is 
to  select  the  very  best  varieties  to  seed  from,  and 
raise  as  many  plants  as  it  is  possible  to  find  room 
for.  The  choice  edged  varieties  require  care  to 
bring  out  the  full  beauty  of  the  flowers.  If  the 
east  wind  blows  directly  upon  the  opening  pips 
they  may  never  open  at  all,  and  if  the  house  where 
the  plants  are  placed  is  too  closely  shut  up,  the 
flower-stems  and  leaves  become  drawn  and  flabby, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  glass  roof  and  admit  air  on  the  side 
where  no  damagecan  accrue  to  the  plants  by  the  wind 
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rushing  in  directly  upon  them.  During  the  recent 
prevalent  east  winds  air  was  admitted  tlirough  the 
small  ventilators  in  the  wall  under  the  stages  upon 
which  the  plants  are  placed,  but  this  is  not  enough. 
■\Vhen  the  sun  shines  out  brightly  on  cold  days, 
the  top  ventilators  must  also  be  open.  See  that 
the  flowering  plants  have  a  fair  supply  of  water  at 
the  roots,  but  avoid  giving  too  much,  and  see  that 
the  drainage  allows  the  water  to  pass  away  freely. 
The  young  seedling  plants  are  yet  of  very  small 
size,  and  although  the  seeds  were  apparently  good 
enough  when  they  were  gathered  and  sown  in 
July  .Very  few  vegetated  at  that  time,  and  not  many 
plants  ha\-e  appeared  since.  I  find  that  some  varie- 
ties are  very  .'hy  in  producing  seeds  with  the  pollen 
that  is  likely  to'produce  the  best  results,  but  will  do 
so  freely  enough  when  pollen  from  another  variety 
is  used.  In  watering  the  Auriculas,  one  has  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  wet  the  finely-mealed  foliage. 

Caexatioxs  axd  Picotees. — No  sooner  were 
the  plants  transferred  from  the  small  flower-pots 
than  an  intense  and  for  the  season  long-continued 
frost  set  in,  which  certainly  has  not  improved 
them.  They  were  protected  with  glass  lights,  but 
no  root-action  could  be  pos-ible  while  the  frost 
lasted.  It  would  be  well  to  wait  until  the  weather 
was  favourable  to  do  the  work,  but  in  gardens 
where  a  certain  routine  of  work  has  to  be  carried 
through,  one  thing  comes  pressing  in  upon  the 
heels  of  another  so  rapidly  in  the  spring  months, 
that  it  is  a  sheer  impossibility  to  wait  for  favour- 
able opportunities  for  everything.  Such  manage- 
ment would  bring  the  work  into  inextricable  con- 
fusion. While  frosts  and  continued  cold  weather 
last  no  water  will  be  needed  for  the  plants.  Some 
time  ago  the  border  Carnations  (seedlings  and 
named  varieties)  were  all  looked  over,  and  those 
of  them  that  were  loosened  in  the  ground  had  to 
be  pressed  in  firmly.  As  soon  as  this  second  spell 
of  frost  is  quite  gone,  the  same  process  will  have 
to  be  repeated.  The  seedlings  planted  out  in  the 
summer  and  well  established  are  not  acted  upon 
by  the  frost;  the  roots  have  penetrated  the  ground 
deeply  and  have  taken  such  firm  hold  of  the  sub- 
soil, that  no  frosts  can  move  them.  I  was  very 
late  in  planting  the  named  varieties  this  year.  Not 
until  November  were  they  planted  out,  and  though 
the  weather  was  favourable  at  the  time  and  also 
after  planting,  they  are  not  so  well  established  as 
I  would  like. 

PiXKS. — These  charming  garden  flowers  carr  be 
propagated  and  cultivated  much  more  easily  than 
Carnations  and  Picotees.  Planted  out  in  Septem- 
ber, their  hard  wiry  stems  are  not  at  all  injured  by 
frosts,  and  being  well  established  they  usually 
throw  up  a  good  head  of  bloom.  They  do  not  re- 
quire much  attention,  and  for  this  reason  are 
better  adapted  for  culti\'ation  in  gardens  where 
skilled  labour  cannot  be  employed  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  they  would  not  be  out  of  place  in 
the  gardens  of  the  highest  class.  A  deep  and  rich 
soil  must  be  provided  for  them,  and  they  will 
never  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  as  their  delicate 
perfume  is  most  delightful. 

Forcing  Pinks.— No  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  in  all  the  cuttings  of  these  that  can  be 
obtained,  for  if  they  are  not  all  required  for  forcing 
next  season  there  need  not  be  any  trouble  to  find 
room  for  them  in  the  flower  garden  borders.  The 
smaller  growths  strike  root  more  readily  than  the 
thicker  pithy  ones,  and  they  must  be  inserted  in 
fine  sandy  soil,  a  dozen  cuttings  in  a  5-inch  pot. 
As  soon  as  they  have  formed  roots  they  should  be 
carefully  removed  and  planted  out  in  boxes  of  good 
soil,  allowing  a  space  of  3  inches  between  each 
plant.  When  the  young  plants  are  fully  esta- 
blished and  have  grown  into  nice  tufts,  they  must 
be  planted  out  in  the  open  garden,  allowing  a  space 
of  10  inches  or  12  inches  between  each  plant.  If 
the  soil  is  rich  and  open  and  the  plants  are  not  al- 
lowed to  suffer  from  drought  during  hot,  dry 
weather  in  summer,  they  will  grow  into  quite  large 
clumps  by  the  end  of  Sejit ember,  when  they  may  be 
lifted  and  planted  in  flower-pots  from  6  inches  to 
8  inches  diameter,  inside  measure.  The  plants  are 
placed  in  frames  and  removed  into  the  forcino- 
houses  as  they  are  required. 


Dahlias.— The  Dahlia  has  received  much  atten- 
tion during  recent  years,  and  has  been  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  all  the  sections,  but  many  cul- 
tivators have  only  limited  means  by  which  they 
can  obtain  cuttings.  A  hotbed  should  be  provided 
if  possible,  but  the  roots  should  not  be  put  in  until 
the  violent  heat  has  considerably  subsided  ;  maiiy 
valuable  stools  are  lost  by  being  over-heated  in 
hotbeds.  The  young  growths  soon  appear  in  the 
heat,  and  they  must  be  taken  off  for  cuttings  when 
they  have  grown  about  2  inches.  It  is  much  better 
to  place  the  stools  in  a  forcing  house.  I  place 
mine  in  boxes  amongst  cocoa  fibre  refuse  and  place 
them  over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a  vinery  about 
the  first  week  in  March.  I  have  already  ob- 
tained all  the  cuttings  we  want,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  rooted  and  have  grown  a  little  they  are 
planted  in  larger  pots.  The  cuttings  form  roots 
most  freely  in  a  moist  bottom-heat.  I  find  that 
the  pompon  varieties  and  the  so-called  Cactus  va- 
rieties are  the  most  useful  to  provide  cut  flowers  in 
the  autumn.  The  Dahlia  needs  rich  deep  soil  to 
develop  its  beauty,  and  the  plants  should  be  well 
prepared  for  planting  out  the  last  week  in  May  or 
early  in  June. 

Hollyhocks.— These  stately  garden  plants  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  root-grafting  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  and  the  plants  must  be 
inured  to  the  open  air  in  the  same  way  as  other 
tender  plants,  for  although  the  Hollyhock  is  not 
tender,  the  plants  become  sensitive  to  cold  if  they 
are  propagated,  as  they  usually  are,  in  the  spring- 
months  in  hothouses.  The  young  plants  propa- 
gated the  previous  year  have  been  wintered  in 
frames,  and  should  now  be  freely  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  so  that  they  may  be  planted  out  on  the 
well-prepared  ground  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Do  not  let  the  plants  become  pot-bound 
before  planting  them  out.  J.  Douglas. 


ALPINE   AURICULAS. 


Any  doubts  that  may  have  been  entertained  respect- 
ing the  perfect  hardiness  of  these  charming  spring 
flowers  must  have  been  dispelled  during  the  last 
two  winters.  I  have  a  tolerably  large  bed  of  them 
in  an  exposed  position,  and  not  a  single  plant  ex- 
hibits the  faintest  trace  of  injury  from  the  recent 
severe  weather.  The  seeds  were  sown  broadcast 
in  a  frame,  and  the  young  plants  being  small  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  I  allowed  them  to  remain 
protected  and  undisturbed  until  spring.  The  fol- 
lowing April  they  were  in  excellent  condition  for 
transplanting,  and  were  set  out  2  inches  apart  in 
ground  that  had  been  well  stirred  and  sweetened 
by  exposure  to  frost,  sun  and  drying  winds,  and 
which  was  surfaced  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  nice 
soil  from  the  potting  bench.  They  made  fine  little 
plants  by  autumn,  as  I  encouraged  them  by  means 
of  top-dressings  of  artificial  manure  and  frequent 
watering  during  the  late  spring  months,  when  the 
weather  at  tnnes  was  hot  and  dry..  It  is  notice- 
able that  Auriculas,  like  Primroses,  Christmas  Roses 
and  some  other  spring-blooming  plants  which  na- 
turally take  a  rest  through  the  summer  months, 
will  continue  to  grow  on  if  well  looked  to  with 
water  through  the  first  year  of  their  existence. 
For  this  reason,  much  is  gained  by  sowing  as  soon 
as  the  seeds  mature,  so  that  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  for  planting  out  by  the  middle  of  March. 
They  thus  get  a  long  season  for  growth  and  will  all 
bloom  more  or  less  well  the  following  year.  I  have 
a  large  bed  of  Primroses  treated  in  this  way,  and 
by  October  they  had  grown  into  fine  specimens, 
capable  of  bearing  individually  half  a  hundred 
blooms,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  Auriculas  ;  by 
getting  them  into  the  open  ground  early  in  the 
season,  they  have  been  enabled  to  come  to  bloom- 
ing size,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had 
sowing  been  deferred  until  spring.  Many  appear  to 
think  that  the  raising  of  Auriculas  is  attended 
with  some  difficulty  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
uncertainty,  this  erroneous  impression  doubtless 
taking  its  origin  in  the  frequent  failures  arising 
from  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
this  hardy  flower.  A  method  frequently  followed 
is  that  of  sowing  in  warmth  in  early  spring.  There 
are  two  objections  to  this  method,  one  being  that 


the  germinating  powers  of  Auricula  seeds  decrease 
at  a  rapid  rate  when  kept  out  of  the  soil;  the  other 
that  the  Auricula  is  naturally  very  impatient  of 
the  application  of  artificial  warmth.  So  far  from 
artificial  heat  conducing  to  free  and  quick  ger- 
mination, I  believe  the  contrary  to  be  the  case 
with  this  hardy  flower  at  least.  The  impor- 
tant point  is  to  employ  new  seed,  and  for  this 
reason  I  would  advise  those  who  may  intend  to 
raise  a  stock  of  young  plants  to  order  the  seed 
when  the  natural  Islooming  season  of  the  Auricula 
arrives,  specially  stipulating  that  it  shall  be  fresh 
gathered  and  to  be  sent  on  as  soon  as  ripe.  Seed 
purchased  in  spring  has,  of  course,  passed  some 
months  out  of  the  ground,  and  although  it  may  be 
quite  good,  its  germinating  powers  are  so  sluggish, 
that  one  can  expect  but  a  sprinkling  of  plants 
when  sown.  These  should  be  carefully  taken  out 
with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  soil  as  possible, 
for  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  the  seeds  that 
have  not  germinated  are  bad  ;  they  will  in  all  pro- 
bability come  up  later  on.  The  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  covering  the 
soil  with  Moss,  and  just  looking  to  them  now  and 
then  during  the  summer,  so  that  the  soil  does  not  get 
dry.  In  this  way  most  of  the  seeds  will  come  up  in 
autumn  or  during  the  winter,  so  that  by  the  follow- 
ing March  every  good  seed  will  have  made  a  plant. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  Auriculas  ger- 
minate most  freely  at  a  temperature  but  little  above 
freezing.  It  is  probable  that  in  alpine  regions  they 
germinate  under  their  snow  covering,  and  a  Ger- 
man grower  advises  as  a  certain  way  of  getting  the 
seeds  to  grow  freely  that  they  be  sown  in  winter, 
covering  the  soil  with  snow,  which  is  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  until  it  melts. 

Some  years  ago  when  commencing  the  culture 
of  these  hardy  Auriculas  there  happened  to  be 
a  good  deal  written  in  The  Garden  respect- 
ing the  best  way  of  rai.sing  them  fiom  seed. 
Various  plans  were  recommended,  most  of  which 
I  tried  with  more  or  less  success,  but  in  no 
single  instance  did  I  succeed  in  getting  the  whole 
of  the  seeds  to  germinate,  and  there  was  always  a 
difference  of  several  weeks  in  the  appearance  of 
the  first  and  last  seedling.  Eventually  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  would  try  sowing  late  in  autumn, 
thinking  that  if  the  seeds  remained  in  the  soil 
through  the  winter  they  would  come  up  earlier  in 
the  spring,  and  perhaps  more  regularly.  They  were 
sown  in  boxes  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  I  allowed 
space  for  a  covering  of  Moss,  a  piece  of  glass  being 
put  on  to  keep  off  drip.  They  were  plunged  to  the 
rims  in  a  cold  frame,  remaining  undisturbed  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  happening  to  look  to 
them  I  found  young  plants  coming  up ;  by  the  end 
of  January  they  had  quite  covered  one  side.  Every 
seed  appeared  to  have  germinated.  The  follow- 
ing year  I  adopted  the  same  plan,  and  with 
identical  results.  It  is,  therefore,  very  evi- 
dent that  in  the  case  of  the  Auricula,  aiti- 
ficial  heat  is  not  likely  to  favourably  influence 
germination.  Autumn  sowing  is,  however,  prefer- 
able for  the  reasons  above  given,  and  the  sooner 
the  seeds  are  committed  to  the  soil  after  maturing 
the  better.  Requiring  a  considerable  number  of 
plants,  I  dispense  with  pans  or  boxes  and  sow  in 
a  frame  where  the  young  seedlings  can  remain 
through  the  winter.  The  soil  is  well  watered  be- 
fore sowing,  the  seeds  being  very  thinly  covered 
and  kept  quite  dark  until  they  come  up.  I  find 
that  in  this  way  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  raise 
Auriculas  than  the  common  blue  Lobelia.  With 
the  shelter  of  a  frame  the  young  plants  remain 
quite  fresh  and  green  all  through  the  winter,  pre- 
senting quite  a"  diflferent  appearance  from  older 
specimens  at  that  time  of  year.  In  hot  summer 
weather  they  should  be  kept  well  watered  with  an 
occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  autumn  they  will  make  nice  little  specimens 
large  enough  to  yield  a  moderate  amount  of  bloom. 
Even  when"  choice  hybridised  seed  has  to  be  dealt 
with,  whether  of  the  alpine  or  show  varieties,  this 
method  is  far  preferable  to  growing  the  young  seed- 
lings along  in  pots,  as  they  give  much  less  trouble 
and  make  double  the  growth.  If  any  are  required 
to  bloom  in  pots,  these  can  be  selected  and  marked 
when  in  bloom  for  potting  up  the  following  August. 
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The  b3St  position  for  Auriculas  is  undoubtedly  a 
north  border,  but  it  must  not  be  overshadowed  by 
trees  or  high  buildings.  A  certain  amount  of  sun- 
shine is,  I  am  convinced,  beneficial,  and  this  the 
plants  will  get  in  early  morning  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  in  a  north  aspect  if  there  is 
no  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  the  sun's  rays.  I 
grow  my  plants  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  they 
bloom  remarkably  well,  but  I  find  that  if  we  get  hot 
sunshine  with  a  dry  condition  of  the  soil,  the 
blooms  quickly  lose  their  freshness.  They  last 
double  the  time  where  they  escape  the  effects  of 
the  midday  sun  and  parching  winds  that  so  fre- 
quently accompany  it  in  spring.  Hot  sun,  frosts, 
and  heavy  rnins  are  the  great  enemies  to  Auriculas 
in  their  blooming  season,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  seldom  escape  the  effects  of  these  ad- 
verse cliraatal  conditions.  Heavy  rains  come 
mostly  from  the  south  and  west,  so  "that  plants  in 
a  north  or  east  position  are  less  likely  to  have  their 
blooms  spoiled.  I  have  not  found  Auriculas  very 
capricious  as  regards  soil,  but  they  are  impatient 
of  stagnant  moisture  at  the  root  during  the  winter 
months.  Where  the  soil  is  naturally  heavy  it  is 
better  to  plant  somewhat  above  the  ordinary 
ground  level,  and  some  river  sand  or  light  material 
of  any  kind  should  be  added.  The  best  results 
will,  of  course,  be  obtained  when  good  loam  is 
used.  In  light  porous  soils  they  are  apt  to  have 
their  blooming  time  considerably  shortened  by 
drought,  and  if  some  good  holding  loam  cannot  be 
added,  the  surface  should  be  mulched  with  cocoa 
fibre  or  something  similar.  As  regards  transplant- 
ing, I  am  in  favour  of  doing  this  early  in  the 
autumn,  as  the  soil  gets  well  settled  round  the 
roots  by  winter.  In  a  general  way  it  is  advisable 
to  transplant  Auriculas  every  third  year,  as  they 
have  a  tendency  to  push  their  crowns  above  the 
soil,  in  time  forming  naked  stems  several  inches 
long,  and  the  ground  becomes  hard  and  S3ur 
through  heavy  rainfall.  If  this  is  not  done  many 
of  the  plants  will  die  out  ;  whereas  with  periodical 
transplanting  they  will  yearly  increase  in  size  and 
effectiveness. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  article  I  alluded 
to  the  ability  of  Auriculas  to  withstand  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  our  winters.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  en- 
.ioying  suitable  conditions  as  regards  position  and 
soil,  frost  alone  makes  no  impression  on  them. 
This  winter  by  the  action  of  frost  a  number  of 
young  plants  were  thrown  out  of  the  ground  and 
remained  thus  e.^posed  to  20°  of  frost."  When  the 
weather  changed  I  put  them  back  into  the  soil,  and 
they  are  now  growing  away  quite  freely.  It  is 
only  in  waterlogged  soil  and  when  the  crowns  do 
not  properly  mature  that  they  are  likely  to  perish 
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CARNATION  NOTES. 
If  vigour  and  stamina  are  lost  through  over-culti 
vation,  as  "  H.  M."  supposes  in  his  article  in  The 
G.^.RDEN  of  March  26  (p.  278),  it  is  because  we  rely 
too  much  upon  the  plants  that  are  flowering  to 
furnish  us  with  healthy  stock  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  better  we  cultivate  our  plants  and  the 
stronger  the  tufts  they  make,  the  greater  number 
of  Hower-spikes  appear.  They  sometimes  are  so 
numerous,  that  the  plant  produces  little  or  no 
grass.  If  a  plant  all  but  exhausts  its  energies  in 
profuse  blooming,  the  few  shoots  it  makes  are  not 
fitted  for  layering,  and  if  layered  cannot  grow 
into  strong  promising  plants  for  the  future.  Some 
of  my  most  vigorous  selfs  have  failed  in  this  re- 
spect, and  to  follow  out  the  usual  method  of  pro- 
cedure would  soon  result  in  deterioration.  Doubt- 
less we  shall  always  have  some  fine  selfs  that  we 
want  to  keep  and  grow  year  after  year,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  plan  for  keeping  up  a  healthy 
stock  of  any  desired  variety  than  that  which  I 
have  before  advocated,  namely,  duplicate  plants  in 
nursery  quarters  grown  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
layering.  This  enables  us  to  plant  our  groups  in 
the  flower  garden  closely,  so  as  to  secure  the  best 
eflreet.     In  order  to  carry  out  the  phm   suggested 


by  "  H.  M."  of  layering  the  plants  and  permitting 
them  to  stand  a  second  year,  they  must  be  rather 
thin  the  first  season  to  permit  of  layering.  Then 
the  second  season  the  display  of  bloom,  it  is  true, 
will  be  great,  but  the  plants  so  thick,  that  it  will 
be  hardly  possible  to  put  down  any  layers  what- 
ever. 

It  is  obvious  that  vigour  must  be  lost  in  this 
way.  If  we  can  arrange  matters  so  that  there  is 
no  need  to  look  to  the  flowering  plants  for  stock, 
we  shall  have  little  to  complain  of,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  shall  find  no  ditticulty  in  keeping  a 
healthy  vigorous  stock  of  any  desired  kind.  We 
may  annually  have  a  display  such  as  "  H.  M." 
would  have  to  wait  two  years  for.  There  are  very 
few  gardens  where  Carnations  can  be  left  un- 
layered  or  where  they  spread  into  broad  healthy 
tufts.  But  if  they  thrive  with  us  at  all,  we  may 
treat  even  the  best  kinds  as  mere  annuals.  This 
much  is  gained,  namely,  that  we  plant  our  groups 
early  in  the  autumn  ready  for  the  following  year. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  too  much  in  favour 
of  raising  seedlings.  Doubtless  the  strains  of  seed 
in  commerce  are  improving.  Some  of  the  early 
strains  gave  a  very  second-rate  lot,  and  even  now 
cheap  seed  hardly  rewards  the  raiser  for  his 
trouble.  Of  all  Carnations,  a  healthy,  well-rooted 
seedling  plant  is  probably  the  hardiest  of  all,  and 
I  think  instances  must  be  very  rare  of  the  necessity 
to  protect  them  through  the  winter  in  any  way. 
So  far  as  my  experience  of  raising  seedlings  goes,  I 
think  both  the  times  mentioned  by  "  H.  M."  are 
not  the  best.  I  suppose  the  annual  treatment  is 
implied  by  sowing  in  July  and  August,  the  plants 
flowering  at  this  time  in  the  following  year.  But 
such  a  date  is  too  late,  because  the  plants  cannot 
grow  as  strongly  as  they  would  if  they  had  an 
earlier  start.  Again,  February  and  March  are  much 
too  early  for  sowing  in  most  districts,  the  two  suc- 
ceeding months  being  much  better.  Even  then  I 
find  the  plants  without  due  hastening  or  coddling 
get  forward  enough  by  autumn  for  many  to  develop 
a  flower-spike,  which,  of  course,  has  to  be  removed. 

Sprixg  plastixg. — Those  who  defer  planting 
tDlthis  period  of  the  year  will  have  profited  by  the 
fine  open  weather.  It  is  of  first  importance  that 
the  plants  be  put  out  as  soon  as  pos.sible,  for  the 
Carnation  seems  very  excitable  under  the  slightest 
degree  of  protection.  Out  of  doors  fresh  roots 
are  to  be  seen  quite  early  in  the  new  year,  and 
under  glass  top-growth  also  quickly  responds 
to  the  influences  of  more  sun  and  lengthening 
days.  I  was  recently  asked  what  would  be  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  some  Carnations  that  were 
in  pots  and  already  had  their  flower-spikes  a  few 
inches  in  length.  The  plants  had  been  kept  too 
long  in  an  amateur's  warm  greenhouse.  It  is  not 
giving  them  a  fair  chance  to  plant  them  out  in 
this  state,  because  some  check  must  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  flower-spike  by  any  course  of 
treatment,  be  it  ever  so  carefully  performed.  This, 
it  is  true,  is  an  extreme  case,  but  to  a  less  degree 
harm  may  be  done  by  leaving  planting  till  the 
spring  and  then  delaying  it  too  long  through  in- 
clement weather.  Those  who  have  a  cold,  wet, 
heavy  soil  to  deal  with  find  the  benefit  of  any 
advantages  that  are  to  be  derived  from  deferring 
planting  till  the  spring,  but  it  often  happens  that 
such  soils  are  in  better  condition  during  autumn 
than  in  the  early  spring  months.  Earlier  autumn 
planting  might  be  tried,  and  no  month  is  better 
than  September.  The  autumn-made  plantations 
in  my  own  case  are  looking  remarkably  well,  and 
the  plants  are  taking  on  that  freshness  of  leafage 
which  clearly  indicates  fresh  top-growth.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  fairly  on  the  move,  top-dressing 
the  surface  of  the  beds  will  do  good.  If  manure 
is  applied  it  must  be  thoroughly  decayed.  Fresh 
loamy  soil  with  soot,  wood  ashes,  or  any  burnt 
refuse  answers  admirably,  and  for  certain  situa- 
tions is  decidedly  the  best  dressing  the  plants  can 
have. 

The  ravages  of  the  disease  among  some  healthy 
colonies  of  seedling  plants  during  the  past  winter 
prove  that  the  severity  of  the  weather  does  little 
to  check  its  rapid  progress.  All  badly  affected 
plants  have  been  cleared  away  and  healthy  one 


replanted.     Although  they  occupy  the  snme  spot, 
they  are  not  likely  to  become  affected  now. 

A.  H. 
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PLATE  852. 

HYBRID  JAVA  RHODODENDRONS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.  *) 

Few,  if  any,  greater  triumphs  of  the  hybridist 
could  be  pointed  out  tliau  tlie  magnificent  forms 
ot  Javan  or  tube-flowered  Rhododendrons  that 
are  now  to  be  found  in  our  gardens,  and  with 
which  the  name  of  Mes.srs.  Veitch  is  so  closely 
connected.  Their  first  hybrid  was  Princess 
Royal,  raised  about  forty  years  ago  by  cross- 
ing the  little  white  R.  jasminifloruin  with  the 
orange  R.  javanicum,  which,  singularly  enough, 
resulted  in  the  production  of  a  pmk-fiowered 
variety.  This  (Princess  Royal)  is  still  one  of 
the  best  of  its  colour,  and  none  are  superior 
to  it  in  liabit,  foliage  or  profusion  of  bloom. 
Since  that  time  other  species  have  been  in- 
troduced and  employed  for  hybridising,  so  that 
the  numerous  varieties  now  in  cultivation  owe 
their  origin  not  only  to  R.  jasminifloruin  and 
R.  javanicum,  but  also  to  R.  multicolor  and 
its  variety  Curtisi,  R.  Brookeanura  gracile,  R. 
Lobbi,  R.  malayanum  and  R.  Teysmanni.  These 
various  species  have  been,  in  most  cases, 
crossed  with  each  other,  and  nearly  every  con- 
ceivable cross  has  been  efl'ected  among  the 
difl'erent  hybrids,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  the  result  being  very  interesting  and 
in  many  cases  most  perplexing.  A  notable  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  in  one  of  the  varieties 
figured  on  the  accompanying  plate,  viz.,  R. 
jasniiniflorum  carniinatum,  the  parentage  of 
which — R.  jasniiniflorum  crossed  with  R.  javani- 
cum— is  the  same  as  that  of  Prince.ss  Royal, 
but  instead  of  the  pink  blossoms  of  this  last 
those  of  the  newer  variety  are  of  the  rich  tint 
here  shown,  while  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
more  like  that  of  its  white-flowered  parent,  R. 
jasniiniflorum. 

The  second  flower  on  the  lowermost  jiart  of 
the  plate  (luteo-roseum)  is  another  illustration 
of  the  peculiar  features  that  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  hybrjdist,  its  parents  being  Prin- 
cess Alexandra  (almost  white)  and  R.  javani- 
cum (orange).  When  it  is  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  pink  Princess  Royal  is  one 
of  the  jKirents  of  Princess  Alexandra,  in  which 
this  tint  is  almost  eliminated,  its  occurrence  in 
the  second  generation  is  thus  accounted  for. 
In  this,  however,  the  orange  and  rose  are  not 
blended  to  the  same  extent  as  in  many  of  the 
others,  having,  in  fact,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
illustration,  a  t'jndency  to  remain  separate  from 
each  other.  The  pretty  primrose-coloured 
flower  at  the  top,  so  appropriat-ly  named,  has 
for  a  male  parent  the  Sumatran  R.  Teys- 
manni, with  gokUn-yellow  blossoms,  while  the 
seed-bearer  is  Maiden's  Blush,  a  pale  pinkish 
yellow  flower.  As  one  of  the  parents  of  this 
last  is  the  almost  white  Princess  Alexandra, 
the  colour  of  the  variety  Primrose  is  such  as 
might  be  expected.  These  three  varieties  have 
all  been  exhibited  at  difl'erent  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  awarded  certi- 
ficates—R.  luteo-roseuni  having  been  so  hon- 
oured in  the  spring  of  18^0,  R.  jasminifloruui 
carniinatum  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
while  Primrose  was  shown  quite  early  in  1888. 
This  last,  I  believe,  has  not  yet  been  put  into 
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commerce,  but  R.  luteo-rosouin  was  sent  out  in 
188'.),  and  the  other  a  year  previously. 

In  noticing  a  few  of  the  earlier  varieties  of 
this  section,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  after 
Princess  Royal,  Princess  Alexandra,  and  Prin- 
cess Helena  (this  last  a  poor  plant  from  a  gar- 
den point  or  view)  had  been  sent  out,  a  long 
inter\al  elapsed  before  we  made  the  accpiaint- 
auce  of  any  more,  for  the  next  additious  were 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  and  Taylori,  put  into 
commerce  in  1877.  The  first-named  of  these 
two — Duchess  of  Edinburgh  —resulted  from  the 
intercrossing  of  tlie  crimson  R.  Lobbi  with 
the  yellosv-  Brookeanum  graoile.  The  flowers 
of  this  are  not  so  large  nor  so  well  formed  as 
in  some  of  the  newer  varieties,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  continuous  blooming  of  all,  while 
the  blossoms  are  of  a  bright  scarlet-crimson 
colour.  This  and  Prince  Leopold,  with  the 
same  parentage,  whose  flowers  show  a  peculiar 
blending  of  orange  and  rosy  red,  in  this  respect 
greatly  resemble  each  other. 

The  cultural  requirements  of  these  Rhododen- 
drons have  been  so  often  dealt  with  in  The 
(lARDEN,  that  little  further  need  be  said  upon 
the  matter.  In  one  respect  especially  valuable 
to  the  gardener,  they  dift'er  considerably  from 
the  Himalayan  hybrids,  such  as  those  claiming 
parentage  from  R.  ciliatum  and  R.  Edgeworthi, 
in  that  they  .strike  root  readily  from  cuttings  ; 
whereas  these  other  hybrids,  especially  those  in 
which  the  woolly  character  of  R.  Edgeworthi  is 
most  pronounced,  take  a  much  longer  time  to 
root.  Tlie  cuttings  must  be  formed  of  the 
young  growing  shoots  taken  when  they  are  in  a 
half-ripened  condition,  and  being  cut  ofl'  at  a 
joint  and  the  bottom  leaf  removed,  they  should 
be  dibbled  into  well-drained  pots  of  very  sandy 
peat  pressed  firm.  Care  should  also  be  taken 
that  the  soil  is  well  closed  around  the  base  of 
the  cutting,  otherwise  the  action  of  rooting  will 
be  much  retarded.  If  the  cuttings  are  placed 
in  a  close  case  with  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  a 
temperature  rather  higher  than  that  in  which 
they  have  been  grown,  they  will  quickly  root, 
and  when  this  takes  place  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  hardening  them  ofl'  and  potting  singly. 
Tlie  soil  should  be  much  the  same  as  that  em- 
ployed for  the  cuttings,  except  that  it  need  not 
be  quite  so  tine,  nor  so  sandy,  though  in  all 
stages  a  liberal  use  of  sand  is  desirable.  As 
the  plants  get  larger  a  little  turfy  loam  and 
nodules  of  charcoal  may  with  advantage  be 
mixed  with  the  potting  compost.  A  free  use 
of  the  syringe  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  is  very  essential  to  the  well-doing  of 
these  Rhododendrons  ;  and  concerning  the  tem- 
perature most  suitable  for  them,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that,  though  frequently  referred  to  as 
greenhouse  varieties,  by  far  the  greatest  success 
is  attained  when  they  are  grown  in  a  structure 
warmer  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  An  in- 
termediate ratherthan  a  greenhouse  temperature 
is  by  far  the  more  suitable  for  them,  that  is 
to  say,  where  in  the  winter  the  thermometer 
at  no  time  falls  below  50°.  They  will,  however, 
hold  their  own  in  a  cool  greenhouse  much  better 
than  would  be  imagined  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  tlie  original  species  from  whence  the 
whole  of  these  hybrids  have  sprung  are  natives 
of  Java,  Borneo,  Malacca,  and  Sumatra.  These 
Rhododendrons  are  as  a  rule  not  vigorous 
rooters,  and  consequently  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  overpot  them,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  compost  that  will  remain  sweet  and  open  for 
a  long  period  is  absolutely  necessary.  Raising 
seedlings  is  very  interesting,  for  most  of  them 
will  produce  seed  freely.  The  seed  takes  a 
considerable  time  to  ripen,  but  if  sown  at  once 
the  young  plants  quickly  make  their  appearance, 
and  many  of  them  wDl  bloom  when  not  jijofg 


than  a  foot  high.  From  its  minute  character 
the  seed  should  be  very  slightly  if  at  all  covf  red, 
aud  placed  after  sowing  in  such  a  position  that 
an  equal  state  of  moisture  is  maintained  till 
germination  takes  place.  When  the  young 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they  must  be 
pricked  ofl' and  after  that  shifted  on  when  ne- 
cessary. Insect  pests  are  but  little  trouble  to 
them,  but  if  the  atmosphere  is  too  dry,  thrips 
are  apt  to  attack  the  leaves,  while  aphides 
occasionally  make  their  appearance  on  the  young 
shoots. 

Wliilemostof  these  Javan Rhododendrons  pro- 
duce single  blossoms,  there  is  a  small  group  in 
which  the  flowers  are  double.  To  this  group  has 
been  given  the  name  of  R.  balsaminteflorum, 
owing  to  the  resemblance  of  the  flowers  to  those 
of  a  double  Balsam.  This  section  originated  from 
one  bloom  which  showed  a  tendency  to  become 
double,  being  fertilised  by  its  own  pollen,  and 
the  results  proved  so  successful,  that  a  race  of 
these  double  flowers  is  now  established.  Three 
varieties  of  this  group,  viz.,  album,  aureum,  and 
carneum,  were  exhibited  and  received  certifi- 
cates in  1883,  while  upon  a  fourth,  Rajah,  the 
same  honour  was  bestowed  in  1880.  They  are 
all  now  in  commerce,  album  and  aureum  having 
been  sent  out  in  1887,  carneum  in  1889,  and 
Rajah  a  year  later.  In  this  last  the  flowers  are 
fawn-yellow  tinged  with  rose.  Apart  from  their 
distinct  character  the  blooms  of  these  double 
Rhododendrons  remain  in  beauty  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  those  of  the  single  varieties. 

As  this  .lavan  group  of  Rhododendrons  is 
now  an  extensive  one,  a  selection  of  a  few, 
embracing  as  far  as  possible  the  most  distinct 
varieties  that  are  in  commerce  at  the  present 
time,  may  be  of  some  service. 

Besides  those  on  the  plate  and  the  double 
varieties  just  mentioned.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
scarlet-crimson  ;  Prince  Leopold,  orange  and  rosy 
red  ;  Princess  Royal,  pink  ;  Duchess  of  Teck, 
buff-yellow,  shaded  scarlet  ;  Militaire,  orange- 
scarlet ;  Aphrodite,  blush  ;  Princess  Christian, 
nankeen-yellow  ;  Brilliant,  scarlet ;  Favourite, 
satiny  rose  ;  Lord  Wolseley,  orange-yellow, 
tinged  rose  ;  Princess  Alexandra,  almost  white  ; 
Queen  Victoria,  buft'- yellow,  suffused  rose  ; 
Triunqjhans,  crimson-scarlet  ;  and  Ophelia, 
rosy  salmon,  may  be  included.  There  are  many 
more  varieties,  all  of  which  are  well  worth  a 
place,  but  where  space  is  limited  a  selection 
is  necessary,  and  the  above  may  be  taken  as 
at  least  a  fairly  representative  one. 

THE    WEEK'S    WORK. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Bananas. — Fully  grown  or  large  and  strong  plants 
with  stout  stems  20  inches  or  more  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base  and  their  roots  confined 
either  in  large  pots,  tubs,  or  small  pits  ought  soon 
to  be  showing  a  cluster  o£  fruit.  A  sudden  change 
from  a  moderate  to  a  strong  heat,  a  rise  from  10° 
to  15°  all  round  being  effected,  should  excite  them 
sufficiently  to  cause  fruiting,  and  now  is  a  good 
time  to  start  them  in  order  to  have  ripe  fruit  in 
the  autumn.  Until  they  do  fruit,  the  plants  ought 
to  be  kept  a  little  on  the  dry  side  at  the  roots,  Ijut 
directly  it  is  seen  they  are  fruiting  remove  all  sur- 
face-soil unoccupied  by  roots,  give  a  good  soaking 
of  fairly  strong  liquid  manure  and  top-dress.  The 
great  coarse  roots  delight  in  good  food,  and  the 
top-dressings  cannot  well  be  made  too  rich,  so  long 
as  none  but  solid  or  animal  manure  is  used.  Keep 
well  supplied  with  liquid  manure  of  some  kind,  vary- 
ing this  occasionally,  so  as  to  give  a  change  of  diet. 
An  ordinary  stove  temperature  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  shade  suit  Bananas  well,  but  to  grow 
them  rapidly,  higher  temperatures  rnust  be  kept,  or 
.■such  say  as  suit  the  Pine-apple. 


SuccESSiONAL  BANANAS.— Strong  suckers,  or 
those  already  furnished  with  a  pair  or  more  of 
leaves,  can  be  detached  and  potted  without  expe- 
riencing a  severe  check  or  much  more  surely  and 
readily  than  do  those  not  long  showing  through 
the  ground.  Supposing  a  fruiting  stem  of  Musa 
Cave'ndishi,  for  that  is  the  best  variety  for  produc-, 
ing  large  clusters  of  superior  fruit  was  cut  down 
last  autumn,  one  or  several  strong  suckers  ought 
now  to  be  available  from  around  this,  and  being 
well  cleared  of  soil,  quite  strong  well-rooted  pieces 
can  be  separated  from  the  old  stool.  Place  as 
many  as  are  required  singly  into  pots  that  will  hold 
the  roots  comfortably,  using  a  rough  and  fairly 
rich  loamy  compost  or  say  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  fibrous  loam  to  one  of  good  flaky  manure  or 
liorse  droppings,  adding  half-inch  bones  freely. 
Extra  strong  suckers  might  be  placed  direct  into 
their  fruiting  quarters,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  advisable 
to  establish  them  in  fl-incli  or  slightly  larger  pots 
if  need  be,  and  to  finally  shift  from  these  before 
they  become  badly  root-bound.  It  is  possible  to 
grow  them  with  such  rapidity  as  to  fruit  the 
strongest  before  the  year  is  out,  but  this  cannot  be 
done  in  an  ordinory  stove  temperature,  aud  in  most 
instances  it  is  advisable  to  be  content  to  grow  them 
to  a  fruiting  size  in  one  year  and  to  fruit  them 
during  the  next.  They  ought  not  to  be  smothered 
up  among  a  variety  of  other  plants,  but  should 
stand  up  boldly  above  them,  being  most  at  home 
at  the  ends  of  large  central  beds,  and  may  be 
treated  in  all  other  respects  similarly  to  the  other 
occupants  of  the  house. 

Eakly  Peaches  and  Nectarines.- During 
the  stoning  period  there  must  be  no  undue  excite- 
ment, a  night  temperature  of  55°  to  G0°  according 
to  external  conditions  being  ample,  with  an  in- 
crease of  from  5°  to  10°  in  the  daytime,  the  house 
being  closed  sufficiently  early  on  bright  days  to 
run  up  the  heat  to  near  80°.  Continue  the  over- 
head syringings  and  damping  down,  a  moist 
atmosphere  being  desirable,  or  otherwise  red  spider 
may  soon  gain  an  ascendancy.  Keep  the  border 
in  a  uniformly  moist  state,  liquid  manure  being 
given  in  all  cases  where  there  are  good  crops  and 
the  trees  are  not  growing  very  strongly.  Directly 
the  stoning  period  is  safely  passed  through,  the 
final  thinning  should  be  completed,  leaving  the 
fruit  9  inches  or  rather  more  apart  all  over  the 
tree.  Also  increase  the  temperatures  5°  all  round, 
and  this,  coupled  with  a  humid  atmosphere,  the  trees 
still  being  fed  at  the  roots  for  a  time,  will  assist  in 
swelling  the  fruits  to  their  full  size.  Every  fruit 
should  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  light 
and  sunshine,  plenty  of  colour  adding  greatly  to 
their  appearance  and  value.  When  nearly  matured 
more  air  should  be  given,  overhead  syringing  dis- 
continued, no  more  liquid  manure  should  begiven  and 
less  atmospheric  moisture  kept  up,  the  fruit  hang- 
ing to  the  trees  and  being  of  better  quality  ac- 
cordingly. 

SUCCESSIONAL  TEEE3. —Thinning  out  or  dis- 
budding should  be  gradual,  yet  thorough,  crowded 
trees  being  neither  so  profitable  nor  easy  to  manage 
as  those  niore  thinly  furnished  with  leaves  and  bear- 
ing wood.  Where  the  shoots  are  stopped  at  the 
fourth  leaf,  with  a  view  to  the  leaves  thus  retained 
acting  as  nurses  for  tlie  fruit  at  the  same  joint,  re- 
move these  with  the  fruit  if  the  lattei-  are  among 
the  number  to  be  thinned  out.  Do  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  in  laying  in  the  young  wood,  tying 
back  soft  >ouug  shoots  restricting  their  growth 
considerably,  and  in  any  case  necessitating  a  second 
turn  of  tying-in  at  a  time  perhaps  when  much 
other  work  presses.  If  good  crops  are  set,  do  not 
delay  thinning  out  till  the  trees  already  feel  the  ill 
effects  of  being  overladen,  but  gradually  reduce 
the  number  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than  double  the 
number  that  will  eventually  be  left  on  the  trees. 
Use  good  judgment  in  this  selection  of  fruit  so  as 
to  leave  them  as  much  as  possible  where  they  will 
be  likely  to  colour  well,  and  further  reduce  the 
number  before  the  stoning  period  arrives.  Not 
being  unduly  heavily  laden  nor  neglected  in  any 
way,  few  or"  no  fruit  will  fall  off  prematurely. 
Syringe  freely  in  order  to  keep  down  red  spider, 
and  if  green  or  black  fly  are  troublesome,  fumigate 
frequently,  but  not  very  sti'ongly  till  they  are  de- 
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stroyed.  Much  may  be  done  towards  keeping  down 
the  troublesome  black  lly  by  means  of  tobacco 
powder  and  a  distributor,  the  affected  points  being 
heavily  coated  with  it  for  a  few  hours  and  then 
syringed  off.  On  no  account  use  any  strong  in- 
secticides about  the  trees,  or  serious  injury  may 
accrue  to  the  delicate  skins  of  the  fruit. 

PE.iCTICAL. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Shading  plant  houses. —With  the  increasing 
power  of  the  sun  upon  the  glass  week  by  week, 
all  blinds  should  now  be  put  in  order.  If  new  ones 
are  necessary  it  is  better  to  commence  the  season 
with  them  rather  than  have  trouble  later  on  with 
torn  material ;  in  such  instances  it  may  happen  that 
just  when  they  are  wanted  the  most  they  may  fail 
to  serve  the  desired  purpose,  thus  probably  causing 
injury  that  with  due  foresight  might  have  been 
avoided.  For  the  roofs  of  plant  houses  of  any  de- 
scription (other  than  Orchids)  I  have  not  yet  found 
anything  in  the  way  of  shading  by  means  of  blinds 
to  surpass  or  even  to  equal  tha't  known  in  the  trade 
as  No.  3  garden  netting  or  shading.  It  is  quite 
sufficient  to  scatter  or  break  the  sun's  rays  as  far 
as  any  injury  is  apprehended  to  the  plants  without 
any  undue  amount  of  shade  that  would  tend 
towards  a  weakly  growth.  Too  much  shade  is 
most  injurious  at  any  time,  but  more  so  early  in 
the  season  and  towards  the  close  of  the  summer  ; 
shading,  therefore,  when  employed  should  be  per- 
formed in  a  cautious  manner  with  due  discrimina- 
tion and  judgment  in  relation  to  the  plants  that  are 
forming  the  chief  part  of  each  collection.  The 
blinds  should  not  be  let  down  just  when  there  is 
a  blink  of  sunshine  now  and  again,  and  that  to  save 
a  little  more  attention  to  the  temperatures,  nor 
should  they  be  let  down  unduly  early  or  be  left 
down  too  late  in  the  afternoon.  Shading  by  means 
of  blinds  in  such  instances  becomes  more  of  an 
evil  than  an  advantnge  to  the  well-being  of  many 
plants.  Elevating  the  blinds  upon  a  light  frame- 
work v.pon  the  roofs  of  the  houses  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  having  them  resting  upon 
the  glass.  It  affords  room  when  so  arranged  for  a 
current  of  air  to  be  in  motion  between  the  glass 
and  the  blinds  ;  this  in  most  cases  would  be  found 
an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise. 

Permanent  shading  for  the  summer  months 
should  only  be  tolerated  where  it  is  not  possible 
to  fix  roller  blinds.  The  same  material  will  then 
be  preferable  for  the  roofs  to  any  kind  of  wash 
that  can  be  had.  Any  form  or  colour  of  shading 
by  this  latter  method  should  not  be  tolerated  :  it  is 
not  consistent  with  any  sensible  mode  of  plant 
culture,  nor  is  its  appearance  at  all  desirable,  the 
besmearing  of  the  glass  being  hideous  in  many 
instances,  particularly  so  when  done  heavily  with 
a  thick  mi.xture.  Then  again,  in  our  fickle  climate 
(but  more  particularly  where  fogs  and  a  cloudy  or 
thick  atmosphere  prevail)  there  is  not  only  the 
possibility,  but  the  certainty  of  days  together' with- 
out the  need  of  any  shade  at  all.  Such  kinds  of 
shading  should  only  be  used  for  the  side  lights 
where  any  is  found  necessary,  and  then  even  they 
should  be  applied  in  a  light  manner. 

Abrangixg  thk  plants  foe  shading.— This 
is  a  subject  that  should  likewise  receive  due  con- 
sideration now,  and  it  applies  to  all  kinds  of  plant 
houses  where  any  shading  is  in  operation.  In  the 
stove  if  there  are  two  blinds,  those  plants  that 
require  the  most  shade,  as  Marantas,  Alocasias, 
Anthuriums,  and  Draca;nas,  with  many  of  the 
Palms  and  some  of  the  tenderer  of  the  Ferns, 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  are  protected  by 
one  blind.  On  the  other  hand,  such  plants  as  do 
best  with  more  sunlight,  as  Crotons,  Pandanads 
(variegated)  and  nearly  all  of  the  llowering  section 
of  stove  plants,  should  be  so  arranged  that  they 
may  receive  a  far  larger  proportion  of  sunshine. 
In  fact,  if  Crotons,  Allaniandas,  l.xoras,  and  Gar- 
denias predominate,  no  shading  need  be  thought 
of.  This  rearrangement  of  the  plants  for  the 
summer  months  will  afford  a  pleasing  change,  for 
the  following  out  of  one  stereotyped  method  of 
arrangement  the  year  round  does  liot  create  nearly 


the  same  amount  of  interest ;  a  specimen  plant 
always  in  the  same  position  with  but  little  variation 
in  its  surroundings  gets  to  be  taken  as  a  thing  of 
natural  consequence. 

These  remarks  upon  shading  also  pertain  to 
greenhouse  plants,  but  not  nearly  so  much  shading 
is  here  required  as  in  the  stove  ;  yet  a  portion  of 
the  house  fitted  with  a  blind  is  quite  essential,  and 
will  prove  most  useful  for  keeping  such  plants 
as  Indian  Azaleas,  Cineraiias,  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias, and  Pelargoniums  when  in  flower  in  a 
better  condition,  preserving  for  a  lengthened 
period  feheir  beauty.  None  of  these  plants  should, 
however,  be  shaded  until  they  are  in  flower  ;  other- 
wise the  colours  will  not  be  so  brilliant.  When 
treating  such  as  the  Calceolarias  in  a  span-roofed 
house,  it  is  best  to  keep  them  where  least  exposed 
to  the  sunshine.  Cape  Heaths,  Epacrids.Aphelexis, 
and  other  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  should  all 
be  fully  exposed  until  in  full  flower,  then  a  very 
light  shading  during  the  brightest  part  of  a 
bright  day  will  tend  to  preserve  them  in  good 
form  for  some  time  longer,  but  on  no  account 
should  the  shading  of  these  plants  in  any  case  be 
prolonged,  otherwise  the  growth  will  soon  be 
drawn  up  weakly.  Retarding  plants  by  means  of 
shading  is  a  mistake.  The  better  plan  is  to  place 
them  in  houses  with  a  north  rspect,  or  if  in  a  span- 
roofed  structure,  upon  the  side  that  is  least  exposed 
to  sunshine. 

When  shading  is  found  necessary  for  pits  and 
frames,  the  inevitable  Archangel  mat  is  frequently 
resorted  to  as  the  speediest  and  most  eft'ectual  me- 
thod. It  is  effectual  in  excluding  the  sun's  rays 
altogether ;  no  one  will  dispute  this  point,  but  this 
is  not  what  a  practical  plant  cultivator  would 
dream  of  trying  to  accomplish.  It  is  just  the  way 
to  weaken  growth  and  render  shading  even  more 
necessary  than  would  be  the  case  when  a  light 
material,  as  at  first  recommended,  is  being  used. 
For  pits  and  frames  it  is  best  to  provide  the  shading 
of  sufficient  width  and  then  affix  it  upon  light 
rollers,  working  it  lengthwise — not  up  and  down. 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  better  plan  than  fixing  it 
in  position  with  hooks  and  eyes  ;  its  application  in 
the  former  instance  can  then  be  regulated  to  suit 
each  case  with  its  various  changes. 

James  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  weather  is  still  cold  with  frosts  every  night 
owing  to  the  wind  persistently  keeping  in  the  north 
and  east,  liut  the  days  have  been  bright  and  fine  : 
therefore,  it  has  been  easy  to  give  the  plants  sufli- 
cient  ventilation,  it  also  being  necessary  to  shade 
the  houses  at  the  time  they  have  been  fully  ex- 
posed to  sunshine.  We  are  thankful  for  this  fine 
weather,  for  its  beneficial  effect  upon  the  plants  is 
already  very  marked.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  sunshine,  the  Cattleyas  of  the  Trianaj  group 
which  were  placed  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house 
did  not  make  such  good  growths  as  they  would 
have  done  had  they  been  placed  in  a  better  posi- 
tion or  the  season  been  more  favourable  to  their 
healthy,  solid  development.  They  are  now  since 
they  passed  out  of  bloom  forming  roots  rapidly, 
and  we  mav'  hope  that  their  lack  of  flower-produc- 
tion this  year  may  be  made  up  by  better  flowering 
growths  for  the  following  season.  Many  of  the 
Dendrobiuras  are  now  passing  out  of  bloom,  and 
some  of  them  have  made  considera'ole  advance  in 
the  formation  of  new  growths.  Of  such  are  D. 
nobile  and  the  beautiful  hybrids  raised  from 
this  and  the  D.  heterocarpum  (aureum)  cross, 
of  which  D.  Leechianum  is  undoubtedly  the 
best ;  D.  Ainsworthi  is  the  oldest  form ;  D. 
Wardianum,  D.  crassinodes,  D.  Brymerianum  and 
D.  moniliforme.  D.  Findleyanum  has  flowered 
splendidly  this  year,  and  is  a  lovely  delicately 
tinted  species.  Many  other  species  and  hybrids  I 
have  not  named,  but  I  allude  to  them  here  because 
it  is  of  much  importance  that  they  should  be  re- 
potted or  surface-dressed  as  soon  as  they  pass  out 
of  liloom.  If  this  work  is  delayed,  the  new  roots 
which  are  produced  after  the  young  growths  have 
started  may  be  injured.  They  require  from  the 
time  they  pass  out  of  bloom  until  the  growths  are 


well  formed  plenty  of  light  and  moisture  with  the 
temperature  of  the  warmest  house.  What  used  to 
be  termed  the  pruning  system  of  treating  Den- 
drobiums  has  not  been  heard  much  of  recently.  I 
remove  any  decaying  growths  and  such  as  show 
by  their  shrunken  appearance  that  the5'  have  lost 
their  vitality  ;  to  this  extent  pruning  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  cultivation  of  the  plants,  and  if  the 
variety  or  species  may  happen  to  be  scarce  and 
their  propagation  is  desirable,  these  old  stems  cut 
into  short  lengths  if  laid  uj^on  a  surface  of  live 
Sphagnum  may  be  encouraged  to  make  fresh 
growths  from  tlie  nodes  of  the  old  and  partly  ex- 
hausted stems,  and  as  they  would  not  produce  any 
more  flowers  if  left  upon  the  plants,  they  are  of  no 
value  for  any  other  purpose.  It  will  be  very  neces- 
sary to  see  that  the  plants  are  quite  clean  and  free 
from  thrips,  red  spider  or  any  other  pirasite. 
Water  the  growing  plants  freely,  and  on  the  morn- 
ings of  fine  sunny  days  they  may  be  syringed.  The 
later-flowering  Dendrobiums,  such  as  D.  Eensoni, 
D.  Devonianum,  D.  Dalhousianum,  &c.,  should  have 
a  little  more  heat  and  be  fairly  well  supplied  with 
water  at  the  roots.  D.  Devonianum  and  D.  Fal- 
coneri  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider, 
and  should  be  daily  syringed  when  growing. 

The  general  treatment  of  all  classes  of  Orchids 
at  this  season  is  of  much  importance,  for  unless  a 
good  start  is  made  and  any  plants  receive  a  check 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  chances  are 
that  they  may  not  recover  again  for  twelve  months. 
Watering  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  on  this 
point  the  amateur  who  starts  the  cultivation  of 
Orchids  with  little  knowledge  of  general  plant 
culture  and  none  at  all  of  Orchids,  finds  himself 
in  a  dilemma,  and  yet  in  some  cases  such  men, 
when  very  enthusiastic,  may  find  their  way  to  cul- 
tivate plants  well  which  have  altogether  baffled 
the  eft'orts  of  the  most  experienced  cultivators.  Those 
who  are  anxious  about  this  matter  may  take  as  a 
general  rule  that  all  Orchids  in  growth  and  freely 
making  new  roots  are  likely  to  be  injured  if  the  pot- 
ting material  gets  too  much  on  the  dry  side.  In  the 
case  of  the  Dendrobiums,  for  instance,  I  like  to 
see  the  Sphagnum  Moss  growing  on  the  surface 
mingled  with  the  fibrous  peat  and  pieces  of  clean 
drainage ;  the  new  roots  will  be  found  pushing 
over  the  surface  freely  amongst  the  growing 
Sphagnum.  Cattleyas  also  require  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  water,  more  especially  the  long-bulbed  varie- 
ties; but  in  their  case  it  is  better  to  allow  the  potting 
material  to  become  moderately  dry,  especially  if  they 
are  large  plants  with  a  considerable  mass  of  fibrous 
peat  mingled  with  a  little  Sphagnum  Moss  about 
the  roots.  I'lants  suspended  near  the  roof -glass  in 
shallow  pans  or  teak  baskets  require  water  two  or 
three  times  to  once  that  they  will  on  the  side 
stages,  and  a  large  specimen  Cattleya  or  Lailia 
may  not  require  water  more  than  once  in  ten  days, 
while  small  plants  which  have  filled  the  receptacles 
for  their  roots  well  may  need  water  every  day,  or 
at  least  three  or  four  times  in  a  week.  The  more 
vigorous-growing  Cymbidiunis,  such  as  C.  Lowi- 
anum  and  C.  ebuineum,  require  plentiful  supplies 
of  water  and  weak  liquid  m.anure  occasionally. 
The  soil  should  never  be  quite  dry,  even  in  winter. 
Coelogynes  require  plentiful  supplies  of  water  and 
not  to  be  too  freely  exposed  to  bright  sunshine.  All 
the  varieties  of  C.  cristata  do  best  near  the  glass 
roof  of  the  intermediate  house,  but  on  the  side  of 
it  least  exposed  to  the  sun.  All  the  Cypripediums 
may  be  freely  watered,  as  established  plants  form 
immense  masses  of  roots ;  in  fact,  vigorous  speci- 
mens of  C.  villosum,  C.  barbatum,  C.  Lawrence- 
anum,  &c..  when  they  are  turned  out  of  their  pots 
after  a  year  or  more  seem  to  have  nothing  but 
roots.  It  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  condition  of 
the  plants  whether  they  are  well  rooted  or  other- 
wise, and  water  may  be  applied  accordingly.  Of 
course  when  we  come  to  writ  e  of  the  Odontoglossums, 
Masdevallias,  and  Oncidiums,  such  as  O.  macran- 
thum,  in  the  cool  house,  it  is  safe  to  recommend  a 
free  supply  of  water  all  round  ;  enough  should  be 
given  to  keep  a  health}',  good  growth  of  Sphagnum 
Moss  on  the  surface.  Any  plants  of  Disa  grandi- 
flora  in  the  house  may  be  watered  once  and 
syringed  once  every  day.  The  temperature  of  the 
cool  house  should  be  about   50°  at  night  to  60°  by 
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day ;  when  the  temperature  rises  to  (i5°  by  sun 
heat,  let  down  the  blinds.  The  Cattleya  house 
may  be  55°  to  (50°  at  night,  and  will  rise  in  the  day 
to  70° ;  shade  when  the  temperature  rises  to  tl.is. 
The  East  India  house  may  be  G5°  to  70°  at  night, 
rising  to  80°  by  day,  but  sliade  at  S0°. 

J,  Douglas. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Globe  Artichokes.— Even  where  these  have 
wintered  safely  it  will  be  late  before  the  stools 
commence  to  make  a  free  growth,  and  even  up  to 
the  first  week  in  April  it  has  not  been  safe  to  re- 
move the  dry  litter  surrounding  the  plants  ;  conse- 
quently the  surfacing  of  rotten  manure  has  had  to 
be  delayed.  In  the  case  of  weakly  plants,  or  those 
which  may  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  late  frosts 
and  cutting  winds,  manuring  had  much  better  be 
deferred  until  the  young  growth  has  fairly  started, 
for  it  cannot  benefit  weakly  plants  to  surfeit  them 
with  rich  food.  The  growths  being  very  backward, 
the  making  of  fresh  plantations  where  these  are  in 
course  of  contemplation  will  be  very  much  delayed, 
for  it  is  useless  to  divide  dormant  or  weakly  stools. 
The  suckers  shoiild  be  quite  12  inches  in  length 
before  they  are  taken  off,  as  at  this  stage  young 
roots  will  be  forming,  and  after  being  detached 
they  will  quickly  take  to  their  fresh  quarters.  A 
rich  root-run  being  essential,  the  suckers  should  be 
set  out  in  rows  4  feet  apart  and  3  feet  in  the  rows. 
Some  growers  plant  three  suckers  to  a  station. 
Trenches  may  also  be  formed,  these  being  taken 
out  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  about  18  inches  in 
width,  filling  them  up  with  a  richer  compost. 

Main-ceop  Carrots. — There  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  the  main-crop  of  Carrots  is,  as  a  rule, 
sown  too  early.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  is  a  suitable  time. 
Carrots  delight  in  well-worked,  pulverised  ground, 
and  this  season  it  should  be  in  good  condition, 
even  the  most  stubborn  of  soils  if  attended  to  early 
enough  being  in  fine  working  order.  Eecently 
manured  soil  is  not  good  for  Carrots,  this  causing  the 
roots  to  become  forked.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  and  these  are  where  the  manuie 
is  some  distance  from  the  surface  and  applied  early 
enough  to  become  partially  disintegrated.  Burned 
garden  refuse,  to  which  the  Carrot  is  very  partial, 
will  no  doubt  have  been  worked  into  the  surface 
ere  this,  but  if  not,  there  should  not  be  any  delay 
if  such  material  is  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  A 
light  dressing  of  soot  and  salt,  the  latter  at  the 
rate  of  an  ounce  or  even  two  to  the  square 
yard,  should  be  raked  into  the  surface  pre- 
vious to  seed-sowing,  this  acting  as  a  deterrent 
to  maggot  and  also  as  a  pulveriser.  Select  the 
intermediate  and  stump-rooted  forms  for  shallow 
and  cold  soils.  The  above  forms  are  mentioned 
because  on  shallow  and  cold  soils  the  Long  Red 
Surrey  type,  which  requires  a  deep  soil,  would  be 
comparatively  useless.  Previous  to  seed-sowing,  if 
the  ground  should  be  at  all  light  and  spongy,  it 
should  be  equally  trodden  over  previous  to  drawing 
the  drills.  The  drills  for  the  main-crop  kinds  should 
be  drawn  12  inches  apart,  and  if  space  is  an  object, 
the  stump-rooted  10  inches.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  thinl}',  and  if  the  soil  is  at  all  lumpy,  ger- 
mination will  be  greatly  assisted  by  filling  in  the 
drills  with  lighter  and  sandy  soil. 

Broad  Beans.— Those  of  the  Long-pod  section 
which  were  sown  early  under  glass  in  a  cold  frame 
are  now  very  forward,  as  those  sown  in  the  open 
air  are  very  backward  on  account  of  the  inclement 
weather.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  putting  in 
the  main-crop  section,  of  which  the  Green  Windsor 
is  still  the  best  of  any  for  flavour,  although  for  ex- 
hibition or  for  those  who  jjrefer  them,  the  lono-er- 
podded  Leviathan  type  should  be  selected.  Strong 
soils  should  be  chosen  for  Beans  where  there  is 
a  choice  in  the  matter ;  in  fact,  on  a  cold  and 
heavy  soil  I  find  the  produce  come  very  good. 
The  seeds  should  be  placed  in  double  rows  6  inches 
asunder,  the  rows  being  quite  SO  inches  or  3  feet 
apart  where  more  than  one  row  is  sown,  but  a  single 
row  of  from  20  yards  to  30  yards  will  be  sufficient, 
periodical  sowings  at  intervals  being  better  than 


a  single  one  of  a  larger  quantity.  As  the  Beans 
come  through  the  soil,  earthing  up  must  not  be 
neglected,  and  where  slugs  are  likely  to  be  trouble- 
some, a  dusting  of  fresh  soot  previous  to  earthing 
v/iU  prove  an  effective  antidote. 

A'egetable  Marrows  in  frames. — Where 
early  Potatoes  are  grown  in  manure-heated  frames, 
and  these  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  they  may 
be  turned  to  a  profitable  account  by  putting  two  or 
three  Vegetable  Marrow  plants  in  them,  an  early 
supply  being  therefore  assured.  If  the  frame  should 
not  be  wholly  cleared  by  the  time  the  plants  are 
ready,  two  or  three  roots  may  be  removed  from  each 
light  so  that  there  may  be  no  loss  of  time  in  put- 
ting out  the  plants.  A  few  seeds  sown  now  will 
thus  be  of  benefit,  but,  of  course,  this  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  later  crop  to  be  raised  for  planting 
in  the  open  air,  and  for  which  purpose  there  is 
ample  time  yet. 

Early  Cabbage.— These  have  had  a  very  rough 
time  of  late,  and  in  some  instances  I  fear  they  will 
be  killed  outright.  Still,  those  which  have  weathered 
the  storm  are  now  looking  up,  and  will  be  greatly 
impro\-ed  by  surface  stirrings,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  little  soot  or  guano  sprinkled  about  the  surface  and 
hoed  in  will  be  of  great  benefit.  Afterward^,  as 
they  commence  to  start  freely  into  growth,  a  slight 
earthing  will  be  of  benefit,  drawing  the  soil  up  on 
each  side.  As  a  last  resource,  and  if  the  plants  look 
as  if  a  little  extra  assistance  would  be  of  benefit,  a 
little  nitrate  of  soda  sown  lightly  over  the  surface 
will  prove  of  inestimable  value.  A.  Young. 
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NOTES  ON  BEET. 

The  new  Crimson  Ball  and  Globe  varieties  of  the 
Egyptian  or  Turnip-rooted  Beet  are  vei'y  supe- 
rior to  the  old  form,  and  ought  certainly  to 
quite  supersede  the  latter.  Not  only  do  they 
ijuickly  attain  a  serviceable  size,  but  they  also 
keep  admii-ably,  the  quality  at  the  present  time 
being  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  the  long- 
rooted  varieties.  They  will  succeed  well  where 
the  latter  fail,  a  rather  poor  or  shallow  soil 
suiting  them  admirably.  On  deeply  cultivated 
rich  ground  they  are  apt  to  grow  rather  too 
strongl}',  become  objectionably  coarse  in  fact, 
but  this  difficulty  can  easily  be  obviated  by  .sowing 
later,  or  say  about  the  second  or  third  week  in 
May.  They  are  heavy  croppers,  too,  for  if  the 
drills  are  disposed  15  inches  apart  the  seedlings 
may  be  left  4  inches  apart,  and  further  lightly 
thinned  when  the  forwardest  are  near  the  size 
of  tennis-balls,  and  therefore  fit  for  use.  I  have 
hitherto  grown  the  Turnip-rooted  forms  princi- 
pally for  early  use,  not  considering  them  equal 
to  Dell's  Crimson  and  such  like  for  winter  use, 
but  in  the  future  the  Globe-shaped  forms  will 
be  more  extensively  cultivated,  as  they  please 
the  cooks  as  well  as  those  who  eat  them.  For 
aflbrding  early  supplies  of  tender  highly-coloured 
young  roots  they  are  indispensable.  A  consider- 
able gain  will  be  efl'ected  by  sowing  a  pinch  of 
seed  now  in  a  pan  or  box  of  soil,  placing 
it  in  heat  to  germinate,  the  seedlings  being 
grown  to  a  good  size  near  to  the  glass 
in  a  pit  or  frame,  and  then  transplanted, 
that  is  to  say,  dilibled  out  9  inches  apart  on  a 
warm  border.  Fairly  early  roots  can  also  be 
had  by  sowing  seed  at  once  on  either  a  warm 
border  or  in  a  sunny  open  spot.  Frosts  occa- 
sionally destroy  the  very  early  sowings,  but  this 
risk  may  well  be  run,  while  birds  have  in  many 
cases  to  be  kept  off  with  nets,  or  an  occasional 
dusting  of  soot  and  lime  may  be  given  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  plants,  this  also  saving  them 
from  slugs.  The  end  of  April  or  early  in  May 
is  early  enough  in  most  localities  for  sowing  the 
mair>-crop  Beet.  In  this  case  also  coarseness  is  ] 
most  objectionable,  and  if  the  ground  is  strong 


and  has  l)eeu  well  manured  for  the  previous 
crop,  no  manure  ought  to  be  given  for  the  Beet. 
It  is  possible  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction, 
poor  ground  not  growing  Beet  quickly  or  large 
enough,  small  and  stringy  roots  being  of  no 
value  whatever.  If  solid  manure  is  used,  this 
sliould  be  dug  in  rather  deeply,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  tap  roots  coming  into  contact  with  it  too 
quickly,  forking  being  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  latter  occurrence.  Dell's  Crimson  is  in  my 
opinion  the  best  main-crop  Beet  in  cultivation, 
audit  is  also  known  under  many  other  synonyms 
It  is  of  neat  growth,  the  foliage  as  well  as  the 
roots  being  very  richly  coloured,  but  it  is 
scarcely  vigorous  enough  for  poor  soils,  and  for 
these  the  Cheltenham  Green- top  and  Pragnell's 
Exhibition  are  more  suitable.  If  either  of  the 
latter  is  grown  on  strong  ground,  defer  sowing 
the  seed  till  the  middle  of  Jlay,  and  draw  the 
drills  15  inches  apart,  eventually  thinning  out 
the  seedlings  to  about  8  inches  apart.  Dell's 
requires  less  space,  and  the  drills  for  this  va- 
riety may  be  12  inches  apart,  leaving  the  plants 
from  6  inches  to  8  inches  apart  at  the  final 
thinning.— M.  H.  F. 

Distinct  types  of  Beet  are  not  very  numer- 
ous if  the  names  are.  For  early  use  the  Egyptian 
Turnip-rooted  is  generally  sown,  but  it  has  a  dis- 
tinct rival  in  Ciimson  Ball,  which  I  prefer.  The 
value  of  these  Turnip-rooted  Beets  is  in  their 
coming  quickly  to  a  usable  size  during  the  early 
summer  months.  If  the  early-sown  Turnip-rooted 
Beet  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  until  the 
main  crop  is  fit  for  storing,  it  would  certainly  be 
useless,  for  it  would  grow  to  a  very  large  size, 
when,  of  course,  any  merit  it  previously  possessed 
would  be  gone.  Of  the  long  varieties,  Uell's  Crim- 
son is  a  well-tried  variety,  the  roots  being  of 
medium  size  and  of  excellent  colour.  Pragnell's  Ex- 
hibilion,  as  its  nam°e  implies,  is  much  sought  after 
by  exhibitors,  being  of  handsome  shape  when  well 
grown,  the  colour  and  quality  being  also  excellent. 
Cheltenham  Green-top,  which  has  lately  come  into 
prominence,  is  a  very  fine  and  distinct  Beet.  Nut- 
ting's Dwarf  Red  may  take  the  place  of  Dell's 
where  desired,  but  it  is  not  so  vigorous.  Frisby's 
Excelsior  is  after  the  style  of  Nutting's  Dwarf 
Red.  Like  other  vegetables,  it  is  useless  growing 
several  varieties,  the  Turnip-rooted  for  earliest  use 
and  a  good  selection  of  the  long-rooted  being  suffi- 
cient for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Too  early  ^owing 
is  a  great  mistake  with  main-crop  Beet,  for  even 
where  the  soil  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  the  length 
of  time  the  roots  have  to  remain  previous  to  stor- 
ing causes  them  to  grow  very  coarse.  The  main- 
crop  sowing  had  much  better  be  deferred  until  the 
first  week  in  May.  Too  early  sowing  also  has  a 
tendency  to  cause  the  roots  to  form  a  flower-stem. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance,  for  if  this  should  be  poor  and  stony ,  or  even 
badly  worked,  the  roots,  besides  being  of  poor  quality, 
become  forked.  Recently  manured  land  also  has  _a 
tendency  to  cause  the  roots  to  be  forked,  and  for  this 
reason  a  plot  should  be  chosen  which  had  been  well 
manured  for  a  previous  crop,  such  as  Celery,  Cauli- 
flower or  even  Cabbage.  According  to  the  analysis 
of  the  Beetroot,  iMtash  and  salt  predominate  as 
the  main  constituents,  although  soda  is  also  pre- 
sent in  a  good  proportion.  Looking  to  these  facts, 
it  is  evident  that  these  elements  must  be  present 
in  sufficient  quantity  if  well-nurtured  roots  are  to 
be  had.  As  a  form  of  potash,  wood  ashes  or  burned 
\egetable  refuse  is  perhaps  the  best.  Soot  is  also 
used  and  also  salt.  On  light  soils  this  latter  is  of 
proved  benefit.  This  should  be  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  previous  to  sowing  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to 
the  square  yard.  When  ground  is  ready  for  sow- 
ing, drills  should  be  drawn  quite  15  inches  apart 
and  also  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in.  depth,  for  if 
at  a  lesser  depth  and  a  dry  time  should  ensue,  the 
seeds  might  fail  to  germinate.  During  a  dry  period 
1  have  found  it  necessary  to  moisten  the  drills 
over-night  and  also  to  soak  the  seed  at  the  same 
time.  By  soaking  the  seed  over-night  and  also 
moistening  the  drills,  the  seeds,  if  sown  early  the 
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following  morning  before  the  soil  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  dry,  soon  germinate.  The 
seeds  in  either  case  must  be  sown  thinly,  for  if  too 
thickly  sown  there  is  a  danger  in  thinning 
of  disturbing  the  roots.  I  am  well  aware 
that  transplanting  is  sometimes  recommended 
to  fill  up  faulty  rows,  but  whatever  may  be 
its  advantages,  it  also  has  its  disadvantages. 
Thinning  out  must  take  place  directly  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough.  The  storing  of  Beet  is  most 
importnnt.  Too  warm  a  place  brings  about  pre- 
mature sprouting,  and  too  dry  surroundings  cause 
the  roots  to  shrivel.  Some  growers  favour  leaving 
the  roots  in  the  soil  where  they  have  been  grown, 
earthing  up  the  soil  on  each  side  as  a  protection 
from  frost  and  excessive  wet.  On  sandy  soils  this 
may  do,  but  the  method  also  has  its  disadvantages. 
Other  growers  take  them  up  and  store  them  in  cone- 
shaped  heaps  of  convenient  size  under  tlie  shade 
of  a  tree.  I  have  a  well-constructed  root  store. 
This  is  behind  a  north  wall,  the  ground  floor  being 
about  3  feet  below  the  natural  level,  the  floor  also 
is  bricked  over.  In  this  structure  the  roots  keep 
sound  and  fresh  packed  between  layers  of  sand, 
the  crown  of  the  roots  pointing  outwards. — 
A.  Y.  A. 


Tomato  disease.  —  As  a  supplement  to  the 
article  by  '•  A.  Y.  A."  (p.  27.'*)  on  the  prevention  of 
the  Cladisporiura  on  Tomatoes,  I  ehould  like  to  add 
a  word  of  warning  as  to  planting  Potatoes  on  the 
wall  borders  or  near  the  walls  on  which  it  is 
intended  to  grow  Tomatoes.  Though  Cladisporium 
and  Peronospora  may  be  distinct  forms  of  fungoid 
growth,  either  there  is  some  analogy  between 
them,  or  Tomatoes  are  subject  to  the  latter  as  well 
as  to  the  former  of  them.  Of  this  I  had  plain  proof 
last  year,  when  through  the  force  of  circumstances 
I  had  to  plant  Tomatoes  on  the  west  end  border 
of  a  garden,  the  north  boundary  of  which  is  the 
south  wall  of  a  walled-in  garden.  On  this  wall 
Tomatoes  were  planted.  They  grew  and  fruited  very 
well  until  the  Potatoes  took  the  disease ;  from 
these  it  spread  to  the  Tomatoes,  and  its  jjrogress 
was  unmistakable,  though  not  very  rapid,  as  it 
attacked  first  the  plant  nearest  to  the  Potatoes,  and 
so  advanced  plant  by  plant  eastward,  till  by  the  end 
of  the  season  it  had  affected  about  two-thirds 
(probably  about  forty)  of  the  plants  on  a  wall 
lUO  yards  long,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have  gone 
farther  had  not  autumn  frosts  cut  it  and  the 
Tomatoes  short.  On  the  parallel  wall  about  30 
yards  oil,  also  planted  with  the  same  varieties  of 
Tomatoes  between  fruit  trees,  not  a  plant  was 
touched.  The  only  difllerence  between  the  Tomatoes 
and  Potatoes  as  regards  the  spread  of  the  disease 
was  that  its  progress  was  much  slower  on  the 
former,  probably  through  the  different  te.xture  of 
the  growth.— J.  C.  TALL.VCK. 

Turnips.— The  best  point  in  "  ,S.  H.'s  "  note  on 
the  Early  Milan  Turnip  is  that  in  which  he  men- 
tions his  practice  in  pulling  the  bulbs  so  soon  as 
fully  grown  and  laying  them  in  on  a  north  border 
so  as  to  assist  in  retaining  vitality  and  freshness 
for  a  longer  period  than  would  be  the  case  were 
the  bulbs  left  where  grown.  Such  a  practice  is  one 
of  the  wrinkles  of  the  observant  cultivator,  and 
well  worth  the  fullest  publicity.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  the  fact  that  all  these  early  summer  Turnips, 
whether  the  Early  Jlilan  or  any  other,  have  very 
fugitive  lives,  so  far  as  actual  usefulness  is  con- 
cerned. Heat  and  drought  (usually  the  weather 
fentures  of  July  and  August)  soon  'cause  Turnips 
to  become  dry  and  astringent.  To  transfer  them  to 
a  north  border,  burying  the  bulbs  in  cool  soil, 
seems  to  be  the  very  best  course  to  secure  their 
preservation  in  a  fresh,  useful  condition  that  can 
possibly  be  advised.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  but 
that  many  growers  of  these  summer  Turnips  will 
now  take  the  hint.  "  S.  H."  wonders  why  if  Extra 
Early  Milan  Turnip  be  so  poor  in  quality  it  re- 
ceived a  (-ertificate  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  I  think  that  honour  was  given 
some  few  years  since,  but  at  least  it  was  repeated 
last  year,  when,  after  a  capital  trial  of  all  the  best 
known  varieties  of  Turnips,  a  selection  of  the  best 
for  honours  was  made,  the  Early  Milan  being  so 
noticed  because  of  its  exceeding  precocity.     That 


it  is  useful  other  than  as  an  extra  early  bulbing 
variety  no  one  imagines.  It  has  often  been  asked, 
and  the  question  may  be  repeated  here.  Why  is  it 
that  we  in  the  south  dislike  the  yellow-fleshed 
Turnips,  which  are  found  to  be  so  generally  popu- 
lar and  acceptable  in  the  north  .'  Heally  the  yellow 
Turnips  are  better  flavoured  and  of  more  Marrow- 
like te.xture  of  flesh  than  are  the  white  forms,  so 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  only  colour  prejudice  pre- 
vented our  growing  and  us"ng  tliem  in  the  south. 
If  there  be  any  other  reason  for  such  neglect,  I 
should  like  to  hear  of  it. — A.  D. 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SELECTION  OF  SEEDS. 
The  rage  for  collections  seems  passing  away,  and 
the  more  useful  aud  practical  plan  of  making  se- 
lections seems  gaining  ground.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  it  the  owner  or  cultivator  of  a 
garden  does  not  know  what  he  requires  for  the  sea- 
son, it  is  certainly  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
stranger  can  make  out  a  better  list,  and  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  those  of  my  friends  who  have  gone 
in  for  collections  is  that  they  got  a  good  many 
seeds  that  they  did  want  and  found  useful,  but 
that  they  had  so  many  that  they  did  not  re- 
quire at  all,  that  it  caused  the  sorts  they  did  uti- 
lise to  cost  them  more  than  if  they  had  selected 
the  kinds  they  had  space  and  use  for,andpaid  per- 


Friiitiug  branch  of  Fig. 

haps  a  little  higher  figure  for  them.  If  we  take 
the  most  important  classes  of  vegetables,  such  as 
Peas,  that  are  in  most  gardens  in  request  for  as 
many  weeks  in  the  year  as  they  can  be  had,  we 
find  in  practice  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  allot  the 
precise  quantity  that  a  moderate-sized  garden 
would  require,  and  if  that  were  the  only  ditficulty, 
it  might  be  got  over  by  having  collections  rather 
under  the  quantity  one  expected  to  use  and  making 
up  the  deficiency  from  the  neighbouring  seed  store. 
The  question  of  suitable  varieties  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  quantity,  for  in  the  outskirts  of  popu- 
lous towns,  where  the  majority  of  villa  residences 
are  located.  Pea  sticks  are  such  an  expensive  item, 
that  they  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  Peas  could  be 
bought  outright  for,  and  for  this  reason  all  sorts  of 
contrivances  in  the  shape  of  wire  supports  are  used, 
or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  all  the  tall-growing 
varieties  are  discarded,  and  only  the  dwarfs,  such 
as  American  Wonder,  English  W'onder.  William 
Hurst,  and  Little  Gem,  are  used.  But  if  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  making  up  a  collection  to  suit 
any  two  gardens  without  first  consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  owner  in  the  matter  of  such  a 
universally  used  vegetable  as  Peas,  how  can  you 
expect  to  be  more  successful  with  such  vegetables 
as  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  onegarden, 
but  never  used  if  grown  in  the  next?  l" allude 
more  especially  to  Parsnips,  Broad  Beans,  Salsafy. 
Scorzonera,  Chicory,  Artichokes,  that  one  finds  tlie 
packets  left  unopened  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  eventually  cast  into  the  furnace.  Gardens  as 
a  rule  are  not  any  too  large  to  supply  the  house- 
hold they  are  attached  to,  and  one  of  the  most 


important  things  in  the  management  of  a  garden 
is  not  so  mu'  h  the  mere  planting  of  certain 
crops,  although  a  good  deal  depends  on  that, 
but  in  making  an  estimate  at  the  earliest  date 
of  whit  space  can  be  allotted  to  each  vege- 
table and  what  quantity  of  seed  will  be  required, 
allowing  for  casualties  incidental  to  our  variable 
climate.  J.  G. 

(zOSJ)OTt. 

Scarcity   of  green    vegetables. — The   for- 

eiguei-  will,  to  all  ajjpearauce,  have  a  very  good 
time  of  it  this  year,  for  it  is  seldom  that  green 
\egetables  are  so  much  cut  up  as  they  have  been 
this  last  winter,  and  March  seems  to  have  put  the 
finishing  stroke  on  them,  as  what  few  had  escaped, 
or  were  apparently  alive,  have  succumbed  since, 
and  v\'hole  breadths  of  Broccoli  and  even  Cabbage 
stalks  are  destroyed.  The  hardy  Brussels  Sprouts 
have  suffered  severely,  too,  and  Spinach,  which  one 
might  have  expected  would  be  safe  under  the 
snow,  looks  scorched  in  the  leaf  and  affords  no 
gathering,  so  that  altogether  the  home  supply  of 
all  garden  stuff  will  be  short.  Unfortunately, 
young  plants  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  old, 
as  seed  beds  of  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  pricked 
out  under  walls  are  gone,  and  nothing  is  left  us  to 
plant  out  and  fill  up  the  gap.  Laments,  however, 
are  useless,  and  the  thing  is  to  sow  at  once  and 
rear  some  of  both  of  the  last-mentioned  vegetables 
under  glass,  and  if  seed  can  be  sown  in  a  warm 
frame  the  plants  will  come  along  quickly  and  be  in 
almost  as  soon  as  those  raised  in  the  autumn,  but 
early  sorts  must  be  chosen.  Among  these  in  the 
Cabbages,  EUam's  is  the  best,  but  Veitch's  is  good, 
,ind  Erfurt  Cauliflower  is  the  one  to  be  chosen. — 
S.  D. 

Mushrooms  failing. — I  send  you  a  few  Mush- 
rooms which  are  covered  with  small  insects  on  the 
top  and  stems.  I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  can  in- 
form me  through  The  Garden  what  they  are,  and 
if  there  is  any  means  of  destroying  them.  I  have 
been  troubled  with  this  pest  for  five  or  six  years- 
more  or  less.  This  season  I  have  seen  very  little 
of  it  until  the  last  few  weeks.  I  uncovered  a  fresh 
bed  and  found  the  young  Mushrooms  covered  with 
the  insects,  and  other  beds  in  bearing  are  now  very 
much  the  same.  The  crops  have  been  all  1  could 
desire  up  to  the  present,  but  I  find  when  the  Mush- 
rooms become  infested  they  do  very  little  good 
afterwards.  I  have  fumigated  with  tobacco,  but 
it  appears  to  have  no  effect  whatever.  I  always 
sulphur  the  house  v\'ell  before  I  commence  making 
up  beds.  I  used  mats  for  covering.  The  house 
is  nearly  new,  built  of  brick  with  slate  slabs,  and 
heated  by  hot  water. — J.  Bowler,  Caldecote  Gar- 
dens, A'nneatoii. 

*^*  It  is  not  often  Mushrooms  are  infested  by 
insects  in  the  manner  described  above,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  an  isolated  case.  In  all  probability  the 
brood  was  introduced  into  the  house  with  the 
manure  in  much  the  same  way  as  woodlice  are, 
the  dry  surroundings  in  stables,  and  especially  about 
the  heaps  of  newly-turned  out  manure,  favouring 
this  unfortunate  occurrence.  W'ithout  committing 
myself  positively  to  the  assertion,  I  am  yet  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  insects  complained  of 
are  not  the  original  cause  of  the  cessation  of  growth 
in  Mushrooms.  If  the  other  conditions  were  favour- 
alile,  Mushrooms  would  hold  their  own  in  spite  of 
the  insects.  What  the  latter  thrive  in,  and  which 
the  Mushrooms  do  not  like,  are  high  temperatures 
and  a  dry  atmosphere.  During  the  prevalence  of 
cold  searching  winds,  notably  those  experienced  in 
March,  or  frosts,  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  keep 
up  high,  or  moderately  high,  temperatures,  the 
atmosphere  becomes  unfavourable  to  the  progress 
of  Mushrooms — frequent  damping  dov\-n  or  over- 
head syringings,  if  they  do  not  aggravate  the  evil 
by  unduly  cooling  or  saturating  the  beds,  certainly 
not  greatly  mitigating  the  ill  effects  of  excessive 
fire-heat.  A  house  to  be  really  serviceable  ought 
to  be  heated,  birt  the  less  fii-e-heat  used  in  reason 
the  better.  Instead  of  the  walls  being  thinly  con- 
structed of  bricks  and  the  roof  merely  tiled  or  slated 
over,  the  former  ought  to  be  either  more  solid 
or-,  better   still,  thatched,  and  if  the  roof   is  not 
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also  tli:itched,  the  least  that  can  be  done  is  to 
ceil  it  underneath.  When  the  houses  are  con- 
structed more  on  these  lines  than  at  present  is 
the  case,  there  will  then  b?  far  less  need  to  turn 
on  fire-heat  so  freely  and  often,  and  fewer  failures. 
They  are  more  snug  in  winter  and  cooler  at  other 
times,  very  little  heat  being  required  to  keep  up 
the  temperature  to  the  congenial  height  of  5.5^  and 
less  difficulty  in  keeping  it  down  to  that  in  hotter 
weather.     If  the  heat  cannot  be  kept  up  to  that 


Fig  Dauphine  Violetta. 

figure  without  rather  hard  firing,  then  let  it  drop 
from  .5'  to  10°  lower  for  a  time,  and  which  can  be 
done  without  fear  of  injury  to  the  Mushrooms. 
Mr.  Bowler's  case  may  not  come  under  any  of  the 
foregoing,  but  if  a  too  strong  and  dry  heat  is  not 
to  blame  for  the  failure.  I  do  not  know  what  is.  It 
would  be  advisable,  however,  if  the  beds  are  at  all 
dry  to  try  the  effect  of  a  gentle  application  of  water 
impregnated  with  sa't.  I  should  use  it  moderately 
strong,  or  at  the  rate  of  3  ozs.  of  salt  to  the  gallon 
of  water,  and  in  addition  to  being  an  excellent 
fertiliser  for  exhausted  or  partially  exhausted  beds, 
it  may  also  prove  a  sife  and  effective  insecticide. 
Mats  are  a  good  covering  for  Mushroom  beds,  but 
closely-fitting  wooden  shutters  are  better. — W.  I. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

POT  CrLTURE  OF  FIGS. 
HorsE-GROwx  Figs  are,  as  a  rule,  far  superior  in 
point  of  quality  to  any  ripened  in  the  open  air, 
the  only  exception  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
being  the  White  Marseilles,  a  delicious  little 
green-fruited  variety  that  succeeds  admirably 
against  sunny  walls  in  southern  districts.     In 


Bordeiux  Fig. 

addition  to  the  great  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  their  fruit,  the  trees  under  glass  can  easily 
be  made  to  produce  two  and  sometimes  three 
good  crops  of  fruit,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, a  Fig  liouse  is  a  very  desirable  adjunct 
to  most  moderately  large  gardens.  A  good  dish 
of  Figs  also  has  great  weight  in  a  collection 
of  fruit  at  shows,  and  this  has  also  led  to  much 


extra  pains  being  taken  in  their  production.  It 
is  only  from  plants  in  pots  that  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  obtain  three  crops  in  a  season,  and  even 
in  this  case  it  would  perhaps  be  wisest  in  the 
long  run  to  be  content  with  two,  one  ripening 
in  April  or  May  and  the  next  in  July  and  Au- 
gust or  thereabouts.  The  trees  have 
to  be  started  early  in  the  winter,  being 
given  the  benefit  of  a  gentle  heat  and 
moderately  brisk  bottom-heat,  this  lead- 
ing to  the  production  of  a  large  number 
of  fruit  near  the  points  of  all  well-ma- 
tured growths.  So  freely  do  pot  trees 
usually  produce  fruit,  that  thinning  out 
has  to  be  rather  severe,  or  otherwise  all 
may  be  small  and  the  second  crop  some- 
what prejudiced.  The  second  crop  is  ob- 
tained from  the  young  wood,  and  in 
order  to  forward  this  considerably  and 
also  to  secure  good  bearing  wood  for  the 
following  winter,  young  shoots  should 
be  freely  thinned  out  and  stopped  to  a 
length  of  about  9  inches.  This  stopping 
causes  fruit  to  quickly  develop  at  the 
back  joints,  while  fresh  growths  spring 
from  the  ends.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  this  second  crop  is  better 
than  that  first  obtained  owing  to  the 
premature  dropping  of  early-formed  fruit, 
but  there  ought  really  to  be  little  of  the 
latter,  provided  high  temperatures  at  the 
outset  and  starvation  treatment  are 
avoided. 

Figs  in  pots  when  once  they  are  in  full 
growth  and  rooting  strongly  must  be  fed 
up  well.  Never  ought  they  to  flag  for  want 
of  water,  and  if  the  pots  are  only  half  plunged 
— the  usual  practice — water  has  to  be  given  twice 
or  three  times  during  clear  days.  Liquid  manm-e 
and  surfacings  of  some  kind  of  special  manure 
are  of  the  greatest  service,  and  must  be  applied 
moderately  strong  and  often.  The  roots  simply 
revel  in  rich  porous  top-dressings,  than  which 
nothing  answers  better  than  roughly  broken  up 
tibrous  loam  and  horse  droppings  in  equal  pro- 
portions, bone-meal  being  freely  added.  Occa- 
sional subsequent  surfacings  of  the  latter  alone 
will  keep  tlie  roots  active  near  the  surface  and 
largely  tend  to  promote  the  productiveness  of  the 
trees.  When  top-dressings  are  given  as  they 
ought  to  be,  those  responsible  should  remember 
that  the  state  of  these  is  little  or  no  guide  as  to 
the  necessities  of  the  roots  or  condition  of  the 
old  soil  underneath,  as  the  former  may  be  suffi- 
ciently moist,  while  the  latter  is  injuriously 
dry.  After  top  -  dressing,  therefore,  water 
should  be  applied  nearly  or  quite  as  often  as 
heretofore.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  trees 
somewhat  underpotted  from  being  given  a  shift 
while  cropping  freely,  and  if  the  work  is  done 
carefuUy,  using  a  well-warmed  and  fairly  rich 
loamy  compost  with  a  little  bone-meal  and  mor- 
tar rubbish  added,  the  potting  being  done  in 
the  same  house  where  the  Figs  are  being  forced, 
they  wiU  be  greatly  benefited  by  it.  Not  a 
little,  however,  depends  upon  the  watering  of 
these  newly-potted  bushes  or  trees.  The  old 
ball  of  soO  and  roots  must  be  in  a  thoroughly 
moist  state  when  the  shift  is  given,  and  be  kept 
so  subse(]uently  without  unduly  saturating  and 
souring  the  new  soil.  This  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  sinking  the  old  ball  .slightly  lower 
than  the  surrounding  soO,  so  as  to  form  a  basin 
for  the  water,  and  the  fresh  compost  being 
rammed  down  rather  firmly,  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  this  becoming  too  moist.  When 
repotting  allow  good  room  for  watering,  and 
this  will  not  be  materially  interfered  with  by 
the  loose  top  dressings. 

Moderately   high    three-quarter    span-roofed 
houses  suit    Figs   in   pots  well,  and   the  latter 


being  raised  up  to  near  the  glass,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  plenty  of  light  and  air  reaches  them  all 
round.  If  the  roots  are  much  restricted,  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  the  trees  growing  either 
too  rankly  or  dense,  but  when  the  roots  have 
access  to  and  are  left  undisturbed  in  a  mass  of 
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Fig  Osborn's  Prolific. 

rich  fermenting  material,  the  growth  is  apt  to 
be  much  too  sappy  to  bear  weU.  Trees  in  full 
bearing  and  not  growing  strongly  would  be 
greatly  assisted  by  having  the  pots  mounded 
over  with  lumps  of  turf,  but  the  roots  should 
be  prevented  from  leaving  this  for  manure  or 
decaying  leaves  underneatli.  Rooting  out  will 
not  prevent  the  removal  of  the  trees  to  the 
open  air  in  the  autumn,  and  when  repotting 
takes  place,  as  it  should  do,  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember, all  outside  roots  and  the  bulk  of  those 
inside  the  pots  may  be  freely  shortened  back, 
some  of  the  old  soil  forked  away,  and  a  fairly 
liberal  shift  given.  Pot  trees  rarely  need 
much  pruning,  but  if  any  shoots  are  inclined 
to  grow  rankly,  stop  them  in  good  time  ;  while 
if  the  growths  are  at  aU  crowded,  either  lightly 
tliin  out,  or,  better  still,  give  more  room  by 
staking  out. 

When  the  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  small 
Walnuts,   the   flowering  or  most   critical  stage 


Fig  CourcoureUe  blanche. 

has  been  reached,  and  while  they  remain 
stationary,  water  rather  sparinglj'  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  drier,  overhead  syringing  being 
resorted  to  only  when  the  house  is  closed  on 
bright  days.  Too  much  moisture  or  over-ex- 
citement at  this  stage  sometimes  ends  in  the 
loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop.  A  fairly 
brisk  bottom    heat     and    a  house  temperature 
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of  about  60°  by  night,  with  an  increase  of 
10°  or  rather  more  in  the  daytime,  are  safe 
enough  during  the  flowering  period,  after 
which  it  may  well  be  raised  5^  all  round,  the 
trees  being  syringed  freely  overhead  in  the 
morning  and  again  when  the  air  is  taken  off, 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  being  also 
needed.  When  tlie  first  crop  is  ripening,  an  ex- 
cess of  moisture  in  the  house  is  apt  to  cause 
decay  to  set  in  at  the  points,  and  by  way  of  a 
preventive  for  a  time,  therefore,  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere should  be  maintained,  air  also  being  ad- 
mitted more  freely.  Tliere  must  be  no  drying 
otf  at  the  root;;,  however,  or  the  very  important 
second  crop  will  sufter.  The  latter  ought  also 
to  be  thinned  out  after  the  flowering  period,  or 
the  fruit  will  be  small,  and  directly  the  first 
crop  is  cleared  off  resort  to  overhead  syringing 
again,  and  damp  down  the  floors  and  walls  fre- 
quently. Figs  are  poor,  insipid  things  if  ga- 
thered before  they  are  ripe,  and  must  be  left  on 
the  trees  till  they  are  cracking  and  have  a 
"dewdrop"  at  the  point,  at  which  stage  they 
are  delicious. 

On  the  whole,  I  give  the  preference  to  Brown 
Turkey  for  pot  culture,  but  have  had  excellent 
crops  of  Negro  Largo,  Brown  Ischia,  and 
Osborn's  Prolific,  and  can  recommend  tliese 
also.  Figue  d'Ur  proves  to  be  our  old  friend 
Brown  Turkey  under  a  new  name,  but  there  are 
several  new  varieties  in  commerce  that  succeed 
well  in  pots,  though  I  have  not  as  yet  given 
them  a  trial.  Strong  suckers  or  cuttings  newly 
rooted  could  easily  be  grown  to  a  serviceable 
size  between  now  and  next  winter,  a  sunny 
position  in  a  forcing  house  being  accorded 
them.  Cut  the  former  back  to  a  length  of  about 
0  inches,  stop  the  shoots  resulting  when  about 
G  inches  long,  and  by  these  means  secure  eight 
or  more  good  branches,  which  if  staked  out 
thinly  will  be  aniple  for  laying  tlie  foundation 
of  a  serviceable  bush.  One  moderately  good 
shift  should  be  given  before  the  plants  become 
badly  root-bound,  a  loamy,  but  not  rich  com- 
post being  used  and  firm  potting  resorted  to. 
Stand  the  pots  on  a  moist  bottom,  but  avoid 
plunging,  this  causing  a  too  sappy  growth. 
Keep  well  supplied  with  moisture  at  the  roots, 
.syringe  overhead  freely,  and  transfer  to  either 
a  cool,  light,  and  airy  house,  or  else  to  a  sunny, 
open  spot  for  the  wood  to  harden.  Thus  pre- 
pared, they  ought  to  force  well  next  season, 
every  firm  short-jointed  shoot  fruiting  freely. 
Useful  little  trees  in  pots  ciin  be  bought  from 
the  leading  nurserymen,  these  producing  a  few 
fruit  this  season.  Give  a  shift  soon  after  active 
top-growth  commences,  and  stop  the  young 
shoots  early,  thereby  improving  the  form  and 
productiveness  of  the  trees.  Pot  trees  also 
succeed  well  in  unheated  houses  or  any  not 
forced,  but  they  must  have  a  light,  sunny 
position  and.  be  well  fed  at  the  roots.  The 
second  crop  of  these  rarely  attains  perfection. 

I.   M.   H. 


TMniiing  the  buds  of  Peach  trees.— I  am 

glad  to  note  that  ■■  S.  D."  repeats  my  ads'ice  often 
given  in  your  pages  and  elsewhere  to  those  about 
to  thin  Peach  bloom.  I  never  could  see  what  harm 
the  excess  of  blossom  did  or  could  do  unless  in 
rare  cases  where  the  buds  are  too  crowded  together. 
But  such  cases  in  which  the  buds  are  overcrowded 
or  almost  crushed  through  their  mechanical  pres- 
sure are  very  rare,  and,  of  course,  every  cultivator 
would  interfere — that  is,  thin  so  far  as  to  prevent 
such  a  crush  of  opening  buds.  But  bevond  that, 
where  is  the  benefit  or  good  of  thinning  off  the 
bloom  ?  Through  all  their  preliminary  stages  of 
growth  up  to  the  setting  the  flowers  perform  analo- 
gous functions  to  the  leaves— that  is.  they  add  to 
the  resources  and  food  supplies  of  the  trees  and 
subtract  nothing  from  within.     Some  contend  that 


thsre  is  but  little,  if  any,  change  of  function  in 
tjreen  stone  fruit  up  to  the  period  of  stoning.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  most  cultivators  know  only  too 
well  that  the  period  of  hardening  and  finishing  the 
stones  of  Peaches  and  other  fruits  is  one  of  great 
strain  to  the  trees  ;  consequently  were  all  or  any 
great  excess  of  fruit  left  through  that  crucial 
period,  the  trees  might  often  cast  off  or  drop  the 
whole.  Hence  cautious  cultivators  begin  to  thin 
their  Peaches  so  soon  as  safely  set  ;  they  continue 
to  thin  tentatively,  always  removing  the  smallest 
and  worst  placed  until  the  stoning  is  completed. 
Thus  a  final  overhaul  is  made,  still  leaving  a  few  in 
case  Nature's  selection  should  not  prove  identical 
w'ith  that  of  the  cultivator.  The  same  tentative 
policy  is  the  safest  and  the  best  for  shoots  as  well 
as  for  fruits.  It  involves  sufficient  care  and  labour 
without  adding  to  both  by  the  rather  risky  and 
wholly  useless  addition  of  thinning  Peach  blossoms 
either  out  of  doors  or  in.  — D.  T.  F. 

A  note  on  the  above  subject  appears  in  your 

issue  of  March  20  (p.  270)  signed  "S.  D.,"  in  which 
he  strongly  condemns  the  thinning  of  flower-buds 
on  Peach  trees,  as  sheer  waste  of  time,  and  further 
that  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  so  far  as  inducing  weak- 
ness is  concerned.  Again,  on  p.  282  of  the  same 
issue,  '•Practical,"  in  an  excellent  article  on  late 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  commends  the  system  of 
thinning  flower-buds  as  being  of  much  benefit  to 
those  reserved.  These  statements  are  so  much  at 
variance  with  each  other  and  likely  to  confuse,  that 
unless  some  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject, 
the  ordinary  gardener  is  at  a  loss  which  method  to 
accept.  I  have  always  understood  that  when  plants 
wereallowedto  flower  theirvigour  was  imp  dred.  and 
I  have  known  gardeners  prevent  their  plants  bloom- 
ing at  certain  periods  in  order  to  conserve  their 
strength  for  a  later  date.  Exhibitors  are  in  the 
habit  of  reducing  the  number  of  flowers  on  plants 
in  order  to  concentrate  the  plant's  force  into  those 
left.  For  example,  I  may  cite  Roses.  Pelargoniums, 
Begonias,  and  Chrysanthemums.  The  fewer  the 
flowers  the  more  roluist  is  the  plant.  Everyone 
knows  no  good  Orchid  grower  will  allow  a  sickly 
plant  to  flower.  If  he  did.  the  plant  would  be 
further  weakened.  How  then  can  it  be  different 
with  Peach  trees  ]  An  answer  might  help  many 
perplexed  like  myself. — .J.  B. 

Apple  Guernsey  Pippin —My  attention  has 
been  directed  by  an  amateur  pomologist  to  the 
value  of  this  late  Apple  for  dessert,  and.  judging 
from  the  samples  received,  it  certainly  would  ap- 
pear that  its  merits  fully  warrant  me  in  asserting 
that  this  variet.y  has  been  too  much  neglected  by 
planters.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  small,  or  not 
more  than  2  inches  wide  and  ratlier  less  in  depth, 
with  a  few  prominent  ribs  terminating  in  ridges 
at  the  crown,  while  the  skin  is  yellow  and  almost 
entirely  covered  with  bright  russet.  Flesh  greenish 
yellow,  crisp,  juicy,  slightly  acidulous,  and,  I  find, 
easy  of  digestion.  The  latter  quality  is  of  greater 
importance  than  generally  considered,  and  I  should 
describe  Guernsey  Pippin  as  being  a  very  taking, 
wholesome  and  refreshing  Apple.  As  far  as  I  can 
learn,  it  is  a  variety  admirably  adapted  for  garden 
culture,  and  should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
by  no  means  extended  list  of  dessert  Apples.  A 
variety  that  is  perfectly  fresh,  or,  I  may  say,  at  its 
best,  during  February,  March,  and  April  is  well 
worthy  of  being  extensively  cultivated,  and  planters 
should  make  a  note  of  it. — W.  IGGULDEX. 

Damsons. — There  are  few  fruit  trees  that  get 
less  attention  than  the  above,  and  to  advise  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  treatment,  such  as  severe  pruning 
or  manuring,  is  out  of  the  question,  as  in  many  in- 
stances Damsons  are  planted  for  shelter  to  other 
fruits,  for  which  purpose  they  answer  admirably. 
If  planted  as  outside  trees  and  not  too  thickly, 
they  well  repay  for  the  ground  they  occupy,  and 
though  a  glut  comes  occasionally  and  the  fruit  is 
barely  profitable,  owing  to  heavy  charges  for 
carriage,  &c.,  it  makes  up  for  losses  by  its  price  in 
other  seasons.  In  Kent  immense  quantities  are 
grown.  I  have  observed  that  the  trees  in  some 
instances  are  not  pruned.  This.  I  consider,  is  a 
mistake,  as  those  who  do  remove  some  of  the 
crowded  shoots  get  much  finer  fruit.    The  fruit  is 


also  a  few  days  earlier,  and  thus  two  important 
advantages  are  secured.  It  will  often  be  noticed 
that  the  largest  or  coarse-growing  trees  fruit  less 
than  others,  and  to  apply  severe  measures  to  these 
would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  I  have  bad  such 
trees  for  years  without  a  fruit,  although  every 
spring  they  were  covered  with  bloom.  By  removing 
the  branches  piecemeal  and  curtailing  the  roots  the 
trees  have  been  made  profitable.  Much  also 
depends  upon  the  variety,  some  being  more  fruitful 
than  others.  The  Farleigh  Prolific  or  Kent  Cluster 
is  one  of  the  best.  Another  equally  good  variety 
is  the  Shropshire  Damson — much  grown  in  some 
districts.  In  the  case  of  young  trees,  a  little 
attention  paid  at  the  start  well  repays  the  grower 
by  size  and  quantitj'  of  fruit. — G.  W. 


CANKER  IN  MELON,S. 
Two  prominent  articles  on  this  favourite  fruit  in 
The  G.vedex  of  March  2(5  remind  all  your  readers 
of  the  growing  importance  and  popularity  of  this 
fruit.  The  Melon  ought,  perhaps,  to  take  second 
rank  to  the  Grape.  No  dessert  can  well  be  poor  or 
common-place  that  has  one  or  more  perfect  Melons, 
and  in  not  a  few  families  Melons  are  expected  in 
perfection  daily  eight  or  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve. 

Occasional  canker  is  almost  an  incident  in  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  Melons.  Gangrene  is  more 
an  error  of  culture  than  of  constitution,  and  if  the 
useful  practical  instruction  of  "  Y.  A.  H.,"  Mr.  Ross, 
and  other  writers  given  in  your  last  number  are 
carried  out.  gangrene  will  be  mostly  unknown.  No 
doubt  rank  manure,  over-stimulation  through  heat 
or  moisture,  excessive  closeness  of  atmosphere,  too 
deep  planting,  kc,  are  fruitful  causes  of  canker. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  excessive  dryness  at  the 
roots,  full  exposure  of  the  base  of  the  stem  of 
Melons  to  direct  sunshine  and  a  mechanical  rupture 
are  also  frequent  causes  of  canker.  Fear  of  injury 
from  an  excess  of  water  not  infrequently  leads  to 
the  opposite  extremes.  In  fact  some  lay  down  the 
rule,  never  moisten  the  collar  of  a  Melon  plant 
from  the  time  it  is  planted  out  until  it  has  ripened 
its  fruit  and  started  for  a  fresh  crop.  Under  such 
a  dry  reijimen  of  root  and  yet  humid  atmospheric 
conditions  it  is  little  marvel  if  the  stem  at  the 
point  of  unity  between  two  such  e.xtremes  of  aridity 
and  humidity  should  canker.  Again,  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun  hitting  the  unprotected  stem  at 
this  its  weakest  and  most  vulnerable  point  pre- 
dispose to  canker.  In  a  state  of  nature  nothing 
analogous  to  such  direct  exposure  at  such  a  point 
is  possible.  The  overlapping  canopy  of  leaves 
would  completely  overshadow  the  collars  of  Melon 
plants  under  the  most  tropical  conditions.  Again, 
mechanical  rupture  is  a  fertile  cause  of  canker  or 
of  an  enlargement  or  straining  of  tissues  equally  or 
more  destructive  to  Melon  plants  in  their  finishing 
stages  of  growth.  'SYere  canker  chiefly  caused 
through  deep  planting  or  an  excess  of  moisture 
either  in  the  earth  or  air,  it  would  have  been  more 
prevalent  in  the  pit  and  frame  culture  of  the 
Melon  than  now  that  it  is  chiefly  grown  in  houses. 
Such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  In  many  respects 
the  present  day  culture  of  the  Melon  is  in  advance 
of  all  that  went  before  it.  But  in  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  canker  we  seem  to  have  gone  backwards. 
There  seem  far  more  breakdowns  at  the  finish  than 
there  used  to  be,  and  not  a  few  arise  from  mere 
mechanical  rupture  of  collars,  thus:  The  Melons 
are  frequently  fixed  to  an  immovable  trellis  at  top, 
while  their  root  bed,  whether  formed  of  decompos- 
ing manure  or  more  slowly  changing  soil,  has  a 
greater  or  less  capacity  of  sinking  lower  and  lower 
as  the  crops  reach  maturity.  This  throws  a  tre- 
mendous strain  on  the  stems  and  collars  of  the 
Melon  plants,  which  very  of  ten  snap  and  yet  more 
frequently  canker  under  it,  and  the  plants  and 
fruit  vanish  in  a  day.  As  to  remedies  for 
canker  in  Melons  there  are  none,  though  dust- 
ing with  charcoal  powder,  burnt  chalk  and  flowers 
of  sulphur  are  as  useful  palliatives  as  any  other. 

All  the  possible  causes  mentioned  should  also  be 
avoided.  Another  point  is  to  leave  the  chief  leaves 
on  the  main  stems  till  the  finish  if  possible.  This 
keeps  up  an  independent  circulaticn   of  the  sap 
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through  the  stem  for  its  own  purposes  and  use  till 
the  end — a  tolerably  sure  antidote  to  cinker.  I 
have  even  kept  these  miin  leaves  on  Melon  plants 
for  a  second  crop,  which  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, such,  for  instance,  as  a  sound  coll  ir  and  a 
healthy  stem,  may  be  got  in  far  less  time,  in  greater 
weight,  and  in  longer  sucL'sssion  than  the  first 
crop.  With  a  sound,  fairly  rich  holding  loam 
Melons  need  no  solid  manure  in  the  soil,  and  unless 
very  heavily  laden  with  fruit  are  quite  as  well  or 
better  without  sewage  or  other  liquid  manures. 
There  is  abundant  feeding  stamina  in  good  loam 
to  ripen  one  or  two  crops  of  Melons  in  full  perfec- 
tion as  to  size,  colour,  flavour  and  finish. 

D.  T.  V. 


GRAFTING. 

We  liave  before  shown  that  one  of  our  earliest 
and  greate.st  practical  experimenters  in  England, 
the  late  Thos.  Andrew  Knight,  began  in  his 
later  years  to  doubt  the  efticiency  of  grafting  in 
many  cases,  as  the  following  reprint  of  a  paper 
read  by  him  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, April  1,  1823,  on  "The  injurious  influence 
of  the  Plum  stock  upon  the  Moorpark  Apricot  " 
amply  proves.  All  grafting  may  not  be  disas- 
trous, but  the  broad  fact  remains  that  it  very 
often  is  so,  and  real  knowledge  upon  the  point 
is  so  limited,  that  too  much  watchful  observa- 
tion and  care  cannot  be  given  to  such  a  subtle 
question  until  its  eiiect.s  in  any  given  case  are 
well  known. 

In  selecting  stocks  for  the  reception  of  grafts  or 
buds  of  dift'erent  species  of  fruit  trees,  the  English 
gardeners  and  nurserymen  generally  suppose,  that 
when  a  stock  is  employed  upon  which  the  inserted 
graft  or  bud  will  grow  freely  and  permanently, 
everything  which  is  expedient  or  benelicial  is  done. 
It  is  even  supposed  that  cases  exist  in  which  much 
advantage  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  stock 
of  a  different  species,  and  even  of  a  different 
genus.  The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are 
thus  generally  believed  to  succeed  better  upon 
the  Plum  than  upon  the  native  stock,  and  some 
varieties  of  the  Pear  have  been  pronounced  by 
Miller  to  acquire  their  highest  state  of  perfection 
upon  Quince  stocks  ;  but  I  suspect  that  Miller 
formed  his  opinion  rather  upon  the  external  col- 
our and  size  of  the  fruit  than  upon  its  intrinsic 
qualities,  and  decided,  as  every  gardener  who  had 
honestly  sent  the  best  produce  of  his  garden  to  his 
employer's  table  would  probably  have  done,  that  the 
sample  of  his  fruit  which  exhibited  the  finest 
colour  and  the  largest  size  was  the  best,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  a  young  Pear  tree,  when 
growing  upon  a  Quince  stock,  affords  fruit  of 
brighter  colour  and  in  some  varieties  of  larger 
size,  and  that  the  tree  in  rendered  more  govern- 
able and  therefore  more  productive  when 
trained  to  a  wall.  Taking  off  a  circular  ring  of 
bark,  or  what  is  called  ringing  the  stock,  gives 
a  similar  increase  of  size  to  the  fruit  and  of 
brilliancy  to  its  colour;  but  its  pulp  is  rendered 
much  less  succulent  and  melting,  and  I  suspect 
that  the  effects  of  a  Quince  stock  and  of  ringing 
will  be  found  very  nearly  similar,  each  operating 
to  interrupt  the  free  and  proper  course  of  the  sap. 
Some  varieties  of  Pears  are  known  to  be  spoiled 
by  the  Quince  stock,  and  I  entertain  little  doubt 
but  that  the  quality  of  every  species  of  fruit,  to 
some  extent,  suffers  when  grown  upon  a  stock  of 
another  species  or  genus. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  conclusions  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances,  which  have  within  the  last 
two  years  come  under  by  observation.  I  have 
stated  in  a  former  communication*  that  the  Moor- 
park Apricot  succeeds  much  better  upon  its  na- 
tive stock  than  upon  a  Plum  stock.  •  I  had  ob- 
served that  its  foliage  acquired  a  deeper  shade  of 
colour  and  that  it  retained  its  verdure  very  con- 
siderably later  in  the  autumn,  and  its  fruit  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  singularly  excellent.  I  h.id 
not,  however,  at  that  period  an  Apricot  tree  grow- 

*  See  Horticultural  Trausactioua,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20. 


ing  upon  a  Plum  stock  upon  quite  the  same  aspect, 
■and  I  therefore  hesitated  to  ascribe  the  superiority 
of  the  fruit  to  any  ojDeration  of  the  native  stock. 
But  I  have  subsequently  planted  two  trees  growing 
upon  Plum  stocks  and  two  upon  Apricot  stocks, 
upon  the  same  aspects  and  in  a  similar  soil,  giving 
those  upon  the  Plum  stocks  the  advantage  of  some 
superiority  in  age,  and  I  have  found  the  produce 
of  the  Apricot  stocks  to  be  in  every  respect  greatly 
the  best.  It  is  much  more  succulent  and  melting, 
and  differs  so  widely  from  the  fruit  of  the  other 
trees,  that  I  have  heard  many  gardeners  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  fruit  was  produced  contend  against  the 
identity  of  the  variety.  The  buds  were,  however, 
taken  from  the  same  tree. 

I  have  also  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  of  the  Peach  tree  is,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  much  deteriorated  by  the  operation 
of  the  Plum  stock.  My  garden  contains  two 
Peach  trees  of  the  same  variety—  the  Acton  Scott 
— one  growing  upon  its  native  stock  and  the  other 
upon  a  Plum  stock,  the  soil  being  similar  and  the 
aspect  the  sime.  That  growing  upon  the  Plum 
st'ick  affords  fruit  of  a  larger  size,  and  its  colour, 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  much  more  red  ; 
but  its  pulp  is  more  coarse  and  its  taste  and 
flavour  so  inferior,  that  I  should  be  much  disposed 
to  deny  the  identity  of  the  variety  if  I  had  not 
inserted  the  buds  from  which  both  sprang  with  my 
own  hand. 

Having  tried  experiments  only  in  one  soil  and  in 
the  same  situation,  I,  of  course,  have  stated  the 
foregoing  circumstance  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
exciting  other  horticulturists  to  make  similar  ex- 
periments, and  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  such 
should  be  tried  in  the  garden  of  the  society. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  quality  of  the  Nec- 
tarine will  be  still  more  affected,  its  pulp  being  less 
succulent  than  that  of  the  Peach,  but  I  have  not  at 
present  any  facts  worth  adducing  in  support  of  this 
opinion. 

One  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  Peach  stocks 
must  be  admitted.  Trees  budded  upon  them  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  transplanted  with  an  equal  cer- 
tainty of  success,  and  particularly  trained  trees, 
but  those  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  call  spoiled 
trees,  which  appear  calculated  to  gratify  the  im- 
patience of  the  planter,  but  which  often  ultimately 
disappoint  his  hopes.  I  have  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  transplanting'  young  budded  Peach 
trees  with  perfect  success. 

The  Peach  stones,  having  been  protected  from 
severe  frost  through  the  winter,  may  be  planted  in 
drills  at  .about  8  inches  distant  from  each  other, 
and  a  space  of  about  2  feet  was  left  between  the 
rows.  The  plants  will  spring  up  in  April,  and  in 
August  and  September  will  be  of  proper  age  and 
size  to  be  budded  about  2  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  nurseryman,  therefore,  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  taking  his  buds  from  the  trees  whilst  the 
fruit  is  upon  them,  and  he  can  in  consequence 
easily  guard  against  errors,  which  must  too  fre- 
quently occur,  and  he  may  be  quite  certain  that 
none  of  his  buds  will  break  prematurely.  Buds 
may  be  inserted  in  the  early  part  of  October,  and 
in  the  last  autumn  I  introduced  some  with  perfect 
success  in  November.  Late  in  the  autumn  I  gene- 
rally shorten  the  roots  of  my  young  Peach  stocks, 
particularly  those  roots  which  descend  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  soil,  by  introducing  a  spade  into  the 
ground  on  two  sides  of  each  plant,  but  without 
moving  it  or  further  disturbing  its  roots.  Thus 
managed  the  buds  shoot  very  freely,  and  with  pro- 
per attention  to  preserve  their  fibrous  roots  and  to 
pack  them  properly,  they  may.  I  am  certain,  be 
sent  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  island  with- 
out danger  of  their  being  killed  by  their  removal. 
Older  trees  possibly  cannot  be  removed  without 
danger  of  their  failing,  but  I  transplanted  a  Peach 
tree  in  the  last  autumn  of  ten  years  old,  which 
grows  upon  its  own  roots,  and  was  more  than  10 
feet  high,  and  it  is  this  .spring  emitting  its  blos- 
soms as  freely  as  those  trees  which  have  not  been 
transplanted.  Its  roots  were,  however,  well  pre- 
served and  its  branches  properly  retrenched. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  particularly  of  those 
varieties  which  have  been  recently  obtained  from 


seed,  may  be  propagated  readily  by  layers  either 
of  the  summer  or  older  wood,  and  even  from  cut- 
tings without  artificial  heat,  for  such  strike  root 
freely.  But  the  most  eligible  method  appears  to 
be  that  of  sowing  the  stones  and  budding  the 
young  plants  in  the  same  season  ;  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  may 
be  thus  raised  with  much  less  expense  and  trouble 
than  by  the  ordinary  method  of  budding  upon 
Plum  stocks,  and  that  the  rapidity  of  their  growth 
will  amply  compensate  for  the  small  size  at  which 
it  will  be  expedient  to  plant  them.  An  opinion 
prevails  amongst  gardeners  that  such  trees  will 
prove  very  short-lived.  In  opposition  to  this,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say  than  that  1  have  plants 
of  more  than  twelve  years  old,  one  of  fourteen 
years  old,  which  cert  linly  show  no  disposition  to 
die  nor  any  appearance  of  having  grown  old. 


APPLE  DUMELOW'S  SEEDLING. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the  above  ex- 
cellent Apple  used  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  best 
late  variety  for  cooking,  but  latterly  it  appears 
to  be  the  fashion  to  speak  disparagingly  of  it. 
True,  it  may  not  succeed  so  well  within  the 
I'adius  of  the  London  smoke,  although  twenty 
years  ago  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  its  suc- 
ceeding well  a  few  miles  west  of  the  metropolis.  I 
look  upon  it  now  as  the  finest  flavoured  late  cooking 
Apple  in  cultivation.  Even  at  this  date  it  is  quite 
free  from  that  mawkish  taste  so  noticeable  in 
several  other  late  kinds.  In  outward  appearance 
it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  well-known 
Newtown  Pippin,  a  variety  so  admirably  portrayed 
lately  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden,  although 
devoid  of  the  characteristic  eye,  a  well-known 
feature  of  the  Dumelow's  Seedling,  or  Wellington,  a 
name  by  which  it  is  better  known.  According  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  various  correspondents  from 
time  to  time,  it  does  not  appear  to  succeed  so 
well  as  one  would  wish,  but  happily  there  are  soils 
where  it  will  succeed.  Even  on  our  cold  soil, 
where  the  New  Hawthornden,  Lord  Suffield, 
and  even  Northern  Greening  fail,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  varieties  we  have.  Dumelow's 
Seedling  appears  to  be  a  variety  which  will  not 
succeed  on  the  dwarfing  stocks.  The  best  form 
to  cultivate  it  is  as  low  standards,  a  style  of  tree 
well  adapted  for  the  variety,  and  on  which  it 
comes  e.arly  into  bearing.  Where  it  has  been 
proved  to  succeed,  a  good  sized  plantation  would 
prove  very  profitable,  as  the  fruits  would  most 
surely  command  a  high  price.  Tliis  is  certainly  a 
kind  which  would  pay  well  for  storing,  as  it  remains 
plump  and  fresh  to  the  last,  and  does  not  deteriorate 
in  quality.  The  flushed  cheek  also  improves  its  ap- 
pearance. This  blush  shade  of  course  would  be  laid 
on  previous  to  gathering,  but  it  is  enhanced  by  the 
yellow  colour,  which  is  taken  on  by  stoiing. 

A  correspondent  lately,  when  remarking  on  Ihe 
causes  which  lead  up  to  colour,  was  wondering 
why  fruits  changed  to  yellow  after  storing.  This 
appears  to  be  the  colour  taken  on  naturally  by  all 
fruits  when  stored,  either  in  a  dark  or  even  a  light 
structure.     It  is  the  natural  change  to  maturation. 

iStourport.  A.  Y. 

The  Filbert  crop  — It  seems  early  yet  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  crop  of  Filberts,  but  from  present 
appearances  I  fear  it  will  be  bat],  as  tlioucjli  female 
flowers  were  abundant  aud  the  bushes  looked  quite 
bright  and  pretty  with  them,  there  have  been  but  few 
catkins,  and  these  the  frost  injured,  so  that  I  doubt 
very  muc-h  if  there  has  been  euough  of  pollen  to  ferti- 
lise the  nuts. —  S.  D. 

Lime  and  soot  dressings  for  Gooseberry 

caterpillars. — Permit  me  to  advise  "  .S.  D."  to  use 
dressings  of  soot  anrl  lime  for  these  (p.  270).  The 
indirect  benefits  of  these  dressings  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Moss  and  Lichens  and  the  preserv.ation  of 
the  buds  from  birds  in  the  spring  are  also  very 
great.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  north-east  border 
which  was  useful  for  late  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants. The  caterpillars  got  a  footing  on  it  and 
crippled  the  bushes.     I  decided  to  grub  the  bushes 
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up,  and  as  I  had  no  situation  to  equal  this,  I  re- 
planted with  the  Warrington  and  other  late  sorts. 
As  a  precaution  and  a  sure  and  certain  quietus  to 
all  larv;c,  &c.,  the  border  was  heavily  dressed  with 
gas-lime  and  other  manures  and  trenched  to  a 
depth  of  a  yard,  the  surface  spit  being  placed  in 
the  bottom.  It  was  then  planted  with  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  as  before,  and  no  trace  of  caterpillar 
was  seen  on  the  bushes  for  years.  Care  is,  however, 
needful  in  the  use  of  gas-lime,  as  it  varies  so  much 
in  quality.  It  must  also  be  broken  fine,  or  the 
knots  or  lumps  are  dangerous  to  the  roots  of  any 
plants,  such  as  Strawberries,  for  example.  On 
this  border  none  of  the  roots  of  Gooseberries  or 
Currants  suffered,  but  several  of  the  Strawberries 
in  rows  between  the  young  bushes  went  oft'.  On 
e.tamination  it  was  found  that  in  every  such  case 
a  small  lump  of  gas-lime  was  the  cause. — D.  T.  F. 

Restricting  the  varietie«i  of  Apples.— In- 
stead of  planting  a  large  number  of  sorts  without 


his  faith  to  a  few  good  sorts  and  grows  them  well 
will  have  no  cause  for  regret. — E.  M.,  Uants. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CLEMATIS  INDIVISA. 
Thi.s  New  Zealand  variety  of  the  Virgin's 
Bower  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  known 
nor  is  it  cultivated  to  such  an  extent  a.s  its 
merits  deserve.  For  a  cool  house  from  wliich 
the  frost  is  just  excluded  it  i.s  a  mo.st  suitable 
climbing  plant,  being  a  fitting  companion  for 
such  better-known  subjects  as  the  Lapagerias. 
It  can  be  adapted  to  various  purposes  to  suit 
each  respective  case.  For  instance,  if  a  large 
break  of  bare  wall  in  either  a  greenhouse  or 
c  mservatory   has    to    be  covered,  and   that  as 


knowing  any- 
thuig  of  the 
nature  of  the 
soil,  whether  particular  kinds  will  succeed  in  it 
or  not,  it  would  be  wisdom  to  make  very  full 
inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood,  because  it  some- 
times happens  that  one  sort  will  not  succeed  at 
all  in  one  place,  while  not  more  than  two  miles 
off  the  very  same  Apple  will  do  well.  Here  Blen- 
heim Orange  as  a  standard  on  the  Cnib  is  a  failure, 
and  so  it  is  on  the  Paradise  as  a  bu.>ih,  while  H 
miles  away  it  succeeds  admirably.  It  would  be 
folly  to  plant  varieties  which  were  known  to  fail 
after  repeated  expeiiments.  Lord  Sufficld  is  a 
splendid  sort  where  it  succeeds,  but  in  cold  heavy 
soil  it  altogether  fails.  Not  far  from  where  I 
write  a  market  grower  planted  several  hundreds 
of  it  some  years  since,  and  the  results  have  been 
very  disappointing,  and  only  prove  the  wisdom  of 
ascertaining  first  what  sorts  are  likely  to  flouiish. 
With  proper  planting,  attention  afterwards,  and 
the  wide  range  of  sorts  now  at  command,  I  believe 
it  is  possible  to  grow  Apples  in  the  majority  of 
soils.     I  think  in  the  future  that  the  man  who  pins 


speedily  as  possible,  then  this  Clematis  is  well 
suited  as  one  of  the  plants  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  well  adapted  also  for  training  over  wire 
arches  of  an  ornamental  character,  also  for 
running  up  the  rafters  or  columns  in  large 
houses.  In  whatever  position  it  is  grown,  the 
young  shoots  should  have  a  fair  amount  of 
freedom.  When  covering  a  wall,  for  instance, 
as  soon  as  tlie  main  shoots  have  reached  their 
proper  limits,  then  let  the  lateral  growths  hang 
down  as  a  drapery  ;  this  will  check  over-vigorous 
shoots  from  gaining  an  ascendancy.  Upon  arches 
the  same  plan  should  most  decidedly  be  carried 
out,  and  ag.ain  when  training  up  rafters.  Not 
only  is  the  growth  itself  rendered  much  more 
ornamental,  but  the  appearance  when  in  flower 
is  greatly  enhanced.  When  trained  closely, 
a  large  number  of  the  blossoms  must  be  hidden 
or  so  crowded  together,  as  to  spoil  the  ett'ect 
as  well  as  the  la.sting  properties  of  the  flowers 
by  the  accumulation  of  moisture.  Close  train- 
ing is  also  a  greater  encouragement  to  insect 


pests  with  the  greater  difficulty  of  reaching  them 
in  the  process  of  extermination.  What  prun- 
ing is  necessary  shouM  be  done  immediately  the 
plant  is  out  of  bloom  and  never  during  its 
period  of  growth  ;  this  latter  plan  means  a  pro- 
portionate decrease  in  the  following  crop  of 
flowers.  If  anything  at  such  times  is  really 
found  necessary  in  this  way,  it  should  merely 
be  a  thinning  process  where  the  shoots  are  too 
thick,  removing  those  that  are  the  least  likely 
to  produce  flowers  later  on.  Insects,  on  the 
whole,  are  not  troublesome,  green-fly  being  the 
most  likely  to  attack  the  points  of  the  young 
shoots  and  thus  cripple  the  tender  foliage.  The 
flowering  season  is  from  April  to  May,  when  a 
beautiful  effect  is  produced  for  a  long  time  by 
reason  of  the  freedom,  the  succession,  and  the 
lasting  properties  of  the  blossoms.  This  Clematis 
cannot  in  any  sense  Ije  considered  a  difficult 
plant  to  cultivate  ;  it  is  of  good  constitution, 
and  not  over- particular  as  to  the  .soil  into  which 
it  is  planted.  I  would,  however,  choose  this  as 
good  as  possible  with  a  view  to  lasting  proper- 
ties. Fibrous  loam  with  some  well-decomposed 
leaf  soil  would  suit  it  well,  only  using  peat  when 
the  latter  fails  to  be  of  good  quality.  Planting 
out  is  preferable  to  either  pots  or  boxes,  for  the 
greater  the  freedom  the  roots  have  the  better  will 
be  the  ultimate  results.  Whilst  in  flower  and 
during  growth  the  supply  of  water  should  be 
liberal,  but  if  a  late  growth  in  the  autumn 
is  apparent,  then  withdraw  the  water  as  a 
check  to  the  same,  such  wood  not  having  any 
chance  to  become  well  I'ipened.  Although  this 
Clematis  is  seen  at  its  best  as  a  climber,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  pot  culture. 
Only  at  the  last  Cry.stal  Palace  spring  show 
there  was  an  excellent  illustration  of  this 
method  in  the  beautifully  (lowered  examples  in 
quite  small  pots.  These  little  plants  bore  their 
blossoms  in  profusion,  causing  a  large  amount 
of  attraction  both  by  their  pleasing  creamy 
white  colour  and  their  simplicity.  For  decora- 
tive uses,  therefore,  in  pots  it  is  likewise  to  be 
recommended.  In  the  most  favoured  parts  of 
the  country  it  will,  with  ordinary  precautions, 
without  doubt  resist  our  English  winters  if 
upon  walls.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  kind  known  by  the  varietal  name  of 
C.  indivisa  lobata,  which  differs  slightly  in  its 
foliage,  but  more  so  in  its  shyness  of  flowering, 
being  sometimes  disappointing  in  this  respect  as 
compared  with  the  type,  of  which  an  excellent 
illustration  is  now  given  showing  one  of  its 
many  uses.  Pl.a.nts!ii.4N. 


Eondeletias.  —  These  are  amongst  the  very 
best  stove  or  intermediate  house  plants.  I  have  a 
large  plant  of  R.  speciosa  major  growing  in  the 
stove,  and  during  the  last  two  summers  it  has  given 
rae  an  abundance  of  flowers.  It  is  in  a  12-iDcU  pot, 
and  is  allowed  to  grow  in  a  somewhat  free  way. 
Although  it  has  not  been  potted  for  six  years,  it  is  in 
grand  health.  Every  spring  it  gets  a  little  fresh 
soil  on  the  top,  with  a  dressing  of  some  artificial 
manure.  This  seems  to  answer  quite  well :  in  fact, 
I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep  on  potting  plants 
when  they  are  in  large  pots  and  doing  well.  The 
main  thing  to  be  successful  with  the  Rondeletia 
is  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened.  Three  years  ago 
the  plant  referred  to  used  to  be  tied  in  close,  then 
it  never  bloomed  satisfactorily.  When  I  took  charge 
I  allowed  it  to  grow  more  freely  with  the  best 
results. — DOESET. 

Azalea  Deutsche  Peile  -  Everyone,  I  think, 
who  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  Deutsche  Peile 
Azalea  will  agree  with  whnt  "H.  P."  says  in  its 
favour,  as  unquestionably  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  plants  sent  out  for  some  time  past,  and 
the  demand  for  it  has  been  very  great,  as  market 
growers  were  quick  in  discoveiing  its  merits  and 
grew  it  most  extensively  for  supplying  cv.t  flowers, 
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which  are  specially  suitable  for  working  up  into 
wreaths,  they  being  of  the  purest  white  and  of  such 
substance  that  they  last  fresli  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  In  habit  tlie  plants  are  free  and  easy  and 
grow  readily,  and  are  naturally  early  bloomers, 
for  with  very  little  heat,  after  they  have  once  been 
forced,  flowers  can  be  had  during  the  dead  of  winter 
if  attention  is  paid  them  and  assistance  given  while 
making  their  young  shoots  and  setting  their  buds. 
The  way  to  render  that  help  is  to  keep  the  plants 
in  a  light  warm  house  for  some  weeks  after  they 
have  done  flowering  and  syringe  them  overhead 
both  morning  and  eNening,  so  as  to  encourage 
fresh  growth,  and  when  this  is  made  and  the  buds 
set,  the  plants  should  be  stood  in  some  sheltered 
spot  outdoors  and  there  left  till  the  autumn  to 
ripen  their  wood. — S.  D. 


AMARYLLISES  AND  SPRING  FLOWERS  AT 
MESSRS.  VEITCH  AND  SONS. 
DtJEING  the  past  fortnight  the  display  of  Amaryl 
Uses  in  this  establishment  has  been  very  fine,  and 
will  be  for  some  time  yet.  The  development  of 
these  gorgeous  flowers  during  many  years  past  has 
been  one  sure,  but  steady  series  of  advances  from 
the  normal  types,  which  have  proved  to  be  such 
excellent  material  to  work  upon  in  furtherance  of 
the  objects  that  have  been  kept  in  view  from  the 
first.  The  chief  features  have  been  to  impart 
further  vigour  into  the  offspring,  combined  with 
greater  substance  in  the  flowers,  more  breadth  of 
petal,  and  an  increased  variety  of  colours.  In  all 
of  these  points  success  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  has  attended  the  painstaking  labours 
of  Mr.  Heal.  There  are  now  to  be  seen  in  flower 
several  new  kinds  which  are  blooming  this  year 
for  the  first  time ;  these  are  marked  advances  in 
their  v.arious  colours,  showing  intenser  shades 
amongst  the  self-coloured  and  darker  varieties. 
Reverting  to  the  ordinary  types  of  several  years 
back,  there  was,  generally  speaking,  a  dulness  in 
the  colours ;  this  is  now  but  rarely  seen,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Chelsea  collection  entirely 
absent.  The  growth  and  vigour  of  the  plants 
which  have  arrived  at  a  flowering  stage  are  most 
remarkable,  many  of  the  stronger  bulbs  throw- 
ing up  two  spikes,  and  eacli  of  these  in  several 
instances  bearing  four  flowers  to  the  spike. 
The  lighter  kinds,  in  which  probably  the  greatest 
advance  has  been  made  during  the  last  few  years, 
are  more  particularly  predisposed  to  this  valuable 
property  of  twin  spikes  and  the  larger  number  of 
flowers.  Thus  seen  these  fine  hybrid  Amaryllises 
make  grand  decorative  plants  during  the  spring 
season.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  they 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  in  a  mixed  collection 
of  plants  when  due  care  is  taken  of  them,  although 
at  Chelsea  they  are  kept  exclusively  by  themselves. 
This  has  been  conclusively  proved  in  several  pri- 
vate establishments  where  they  are  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantity  as  decorative  plants,  standing 
well  in  any  ordinary  conservatory  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  importing  to  the  general  good  effect 
by  their  truly  noble  and  distinct" character. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best  of  this  year's 
new  kinds,  viz.,  Thalpius,  faint  crimson  veins  on  a 
white  ground  with  a  pale  green  centre  ;  Idomenius, 
a  light  kind  with  reddish  reticulations  and  fine 
large  flower ;  Simonia,  a  dark  crimson  with  a  cen- 
tral star  or  rays  down  each  petal,  extra  fine  ;  Topaz, 
salmon-red  with  lighter  veins,  a  novel  colour; 
Janitor,  an  extra  deep  rich  crimson  with  dis- 
tinct rays :  Starlight,  a  bright  crimson-scarlet 
with  darker  veins  and  a  distinct  star  of  lio-ht 
colour ;  Ilfra,  a  bright  crimson  with  a  pure  white 
stripe  up  the  centre  of  each  petal;  Touave,  of 
extra  fine  form  with  broad  petals  of  a  dark  rosy 
crimson ;  Volunteer,  an  extra  bright  crimson- 
scarlet,  shaded  with  rose  ;  Lecard,  a  light  orange- 
scarlet,  a  fine  decorative  variety  ;  Plutarch,  extra 
dark  reddish  crimson,  and  darker  at  base  of  petals; 
Perle,  purplish  crimson  veins  and  rays  upon  a  light 
ground,  vigorous ;  Polyxenes,  an  orange-scarlet 
with  green  star  and  very  broad  petals  ;  Leonidas, 
an  extra  fine  and  large  crimson-scarlet ;  Leoni, 
tipped  with  orange-scarlet  on  a  light  ground  with 


a  pure  white  centre  ;  and  Acme,  a  fiery  crimson  of 
fine  shape,  and  very  distinct.  Acquisition,  a  bright 
orange ;  The  Premier,  dark  crimson ;  Nemesis, 
dark  red  ;  Sirocco,  a  fiery  crimson  ;  Finette,  French 
white,  and  Olivette,  a  rich  crimson,  are  half  a 
dozen  of  18i)l  which  are  again  in  fine  iform.  There 
are  in  all  about  2000  spikes  in  various  stages  of 
growth,  the  foliage  being  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition, broad,  yet  sturdy,  and  of  that  deep  green 
colour  denoting  the  best  of  health. 

In  another  house  there  is  a  fine  assortment  of 
the  increasingly  popularClivias  or  Imantophyllums ; 
the  best  of  these  are  Distinction,  a  brilliant  orange- 
scarlet,  white  at  base  ;  Mme.  van  Houtte,  a  very 
bright  orange,  self-coloured,  a  fine  and  distinct 
kind  ;  Excelsior,  extra  large,  orange-red,  with  light 
centre ;  and  Acquisition,  a  bright  orange,  with 
clear  white  eye.  Amongst  the  many  example:  of 
early  flowering  and  forced  plants  are  Narcissus 
Biilbocodium,  beautiful  for  pot  culture  ;  Azalea 
mollis,  with  great  variety  of  colour,  the  plants 
dwarf  and  in  profuse  bloom  ;  Spiriea  confusa  and 
Guelder  Roses,  two  of  the  most  free-blooming  of 
forced  shrubs  ;  Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus,  a  new 
kind  of  much  promise,  and  decidedly  distinct ;  early 
flowering  Ericas  and  Epacrids,  with  Boronia  hetero- 
phylla  (a  Veitchian  introduction),  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  early  flowering  greenhouse  plants,  and  good 
examples  of  Spira3a  astilboides.  Sufficient  justice 
could  not  be  done  to  the  Orchids  without  con- 
siderably prolonging  this  article.  It  suffices  to  say 
t  hat  they  never  looked  in  better  health  than  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  increasing 
and  counteracting  difficulties  to  be  contended 
against  in  regard  to  the  fogs  which  often  do  so 
much  injury  to  the  flowers  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  being  a  great  deterrent  to  the  proper 
development  of  growths,  if  so  be  any  foliage  is  of 
tender  age  at  the  time  of  a  visitation. 

J.  H. 


Destroyers. 


G.VRDEN  ENEMIES. 
Before  the  spring  protection  is  put  up,  indeed  be 
fore  the  buds  on  Peach,  Cherry,  and  Plum  walls 
get  too  forward,  we  take  advantage  of  a  fine  warm 
day  when  insect  life  is  on  the  move  to  give  a 
thorough  wetting  to  all  walls  and  every  part  of  the 
trees  from  the  garden  engine  with  our  home-made 
insecticide  of  diluted  soft  soap  and  parattin.  Such 
treatment  is  always  advisable  if  walls  are  old  and 
garden  enemies  locally  troublesome.  Why  some 
pests  are  so  much  more  numerous  in  particular  lo 
calities  is  a  fact  I  have  not  seen  satisfactorily  ex 
plained,  but  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  In 
some  districts,  for  instance,  very  little  is  seen  of 
red  spider, whilst  in  others,  common  outdoor  plants 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  gardens,  as 
Thorn  hedges,  will  be  quite  destroyed  by  its 
ravages,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  gardener 
must  keep  a  sharp  look  out  not  only  on  Peach  and 
Plum  walls,  but  on  the  foliage  of  other  fruits  sus 
ceptible  to  attack.  I  have  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion had  to  syringe  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Goose 
berry  bushes,  the  leaves  just  as  they  emerged  from 
the  bud  being  completely  covered  with  the  insect 
Any  insecticide  in  which  paraffin  and  soft  soap 
figure  prominently  is  about  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  found  for  dealing  with  spider  cither  in  or 
outdoors,  the  preparation  being  diluted  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  condition  of  the  foliage  or  its  capacity 
for  standing  against  destructive  agencies  of  this 
description.  It  is  also  certainly  true  of  the  various 
forms  of  aphis  that  they  have  a  partiality  for  par- 
ticular localities,  and  are  in  greater  force  some 
seasons  than  others,  and  where  and  when  they  are 
numerous  the  preservation  of  healthy  foliage  neces- 
sitates a  lot  of  time  and  labour.  For  the  effectual 
destruction  of  this  enemy,  there  is  nothing  so 
good  as  smoke,  and  I  have  often  thought  if 
all  our  walls  had  an  air-tight,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  movable  coijing  from  which  cloths  could  be 
suspended,  long  lengths  of  wall  trees  could  be 
fumigated,  and  an  immense  amount  of  time  ex- 
pended on  various  forms  of  insecticide  in  the  shape 


of  washes  and  powders  thereby  saved.  The  re- 
marks made  on  spider  and  aphis  as  to  their  par- 
tiality for  certain  districts  are  equally  true  of 
wasps.  We  were  hoping  last  year  that  the  drip- 
ping summer  and  the  destruction  during  the 
spring  months  of  some  (iOll  queens  would  have  kept 
us  comparatively  free,  but  there  seemed  no  diminu- 
tion in  their  numbers  ;  about  eighty  nests  were  de- 
stroyed in  a  radius  of  half  a  mile,  taking  the  gar- 
den as  a  centre.  We  were  bothered,  too,  last  sum- 
mer with  quite  a  plague  of  earwigs,  and  should 
have  had  a  lot  of  fruit  tapped  had  not  these  ene- 
mies made  their  presence  known  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son by  puncturing  the  foliage.  As  it  was,  the 
bean  traps  were  promptly  resorted  to  and  some 
hundreds  (I  had  almost  written  thousands,  and 
certainly  this  would  be  no  exaggeration)  found  a 
watery  grave.  Preventive  measures  against  ear- 
wigs are  the  removal  of  a  small  portion  of  the  soil 
close  up  to  the  wall,  replacing  by  fresh  and  ramming 
down  hard,  but  if  walls  are  old  this  is  only  partly 
successful,  as  at  the  close  of  the  season  the  insects 
that  remain  will  find  their  way  into  nail  holes 
and  any  little  crack  or  crevice  of  the  wall. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  grapple  with  American 
bu'g  if  any  Apple  or  Pear  trees  are  affected 
with  it,  and  1  do  not  know  a  simpler  or  more 
effectual  remedy  than  paraffin.  The  various  mix- 
tures advised  may  answer  the  purpose  fairly  well, 
but  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  assume  the 
consistency  of  cream  they  cannot  be  so  tho- 
roughly worked  into  all  tiny  crevices  as  paraf- 
fin. American  bug  is  an  enemy  that  must  be 
always  nipped  in  the  bud;  like  its  fellow  of  the 
stove,  it  is  very  difficult  to  dislodge  if  allowed  to 
get  the  upper  hand.  Nor  is  it  too  late  to  dress 
any  Pears  on  north  walls  that  may  be  suffering 
from  the  attacks  of  the  brown  or  white  scale. 
Here,  too,  paraffin  may  be  employed,  but  as 
if  the  trees  are  b:idly  affected  all  portions 
will  require  dressing,  sufficient  soft  soap  with 
a  little  soot  and  just  enough  clay  to  give  the 
adhesive  power  should  be  incorporated  with  the 
oil,  then  the  workman  has  always  before  him  clearly 
indicated  how  far  the  work  has  progressed.  Birds 
must  come  under  the  list  of  garden  enemies,  and 
if  numerous  and  troublesome,  the  supply  of  fruit 
depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  netting  in 
hand.  We  are  also  obliged  to  net  all  seeds  of  the 
Brassica  family,  Turnips,  Radishes,  &o. ;  indeed,  it 
is  only  for  a  very  short  time  that  some  portions  of 
the  netting  are  not  in  use  to  ward  off  attacks  on 
bud,  seed  or  fruit.  A  lot  of  Apples  on  small  stan- 
dards and  pyramids  was  attacked  last  autumn — 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Golden 
Noble  and  New  Hawthornden,  from  their  appear, 
ance,  being  the  first  to  suft'er.  E.  Bueeell, 

Ctaremont. 


GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CATERPILLARS. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
remarks  made  by  "  S.  D."  on  "  Gooseberries  and 
Caterpillars,"  as  he  does  not  seem  quite  to  under- 
stand the  life  history  of  the  insects  which  destroy 
the  foliage  of  o-.u-  Gooseberry  bushes.  There  are 
two  insects  whose  grubs  or  caterpillars  feed  on  the 
leaves — the  Gooseberry  sawfly  (Nematus  grossu- 
laria^)  and  the  magijie  moth  (Abraxas  grossu- 
lariata).  The  grubs  of  the  former  are  decidedly 
commoner  than  the  caterpillars  of  the  latter.  The 
female  sawfly  lays  her  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Gooseberry  bushes,  on  which  the  young  grubs 
begin  to  feed  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  When 
they  are  full  grown  they  fall  to  the  ground,  and, 
having  buried  themselves,  form  small  oval  cocoons, 
in  which  they  become  chrysalides.  These  cocoons 
may  be  found  some  2  inches  or  so  below  the  sur- 
face, sometimes  in  masses  of  considerable  size, 
where  several  cocoons  have  been  found  touching 
one  another.  As  these  grubs  do  not  ascend  the 
stems  from  the  ground,  no  applications  of  any 
kind  are  necessary  to  prevent  them  doing  so  ;  but 
if  a  good  dressing  of  lime  and  soot  is  applied  just 
as  the  grubs  are  hatching  or  soon  afterwards  (this 
generally  occurs  towards  the  end  of  April  or  the 
beginning  of  May,  according  to  the  season),  it 
would  no  doubt  be  most  beneficial,  especially  if 
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applied  during  fine  weather  when  the  leaves  are 
wet  with  dew,  and  when  there  is  no  chance  of  its 
being  washed  off  immediately  by  heavy  rain.  Syring- 
ing the  bushes  with  awash  composed  of  10  or  12  lbs. 
of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  100  galls,  of  water,  to  which 
add  the  extract  from  4  to  5  lbs.  of  Quassia  chips 
well  boiled,  has  been  found  most  efficacious  in  kill- 
ing the  grubs,  but  if  all  the  soil  round  the  bushes 
is  removed  to  the  depth  of  8  inches  and  deeply 
buried  or  burnt  there  will  be  no  sawflies  next  year 
to  lay  eggs,  unless  some  come  from  a  neighbour's 
garden.  If  everyone  would  adopt  this  plan  for  two 
seasons  this  insect  would  be  practically  extermi- 
nated. The  magpie  moth  also  lays  her  eggs  in  the 
leaves,  but  the  caterpillars  are  not  hatched  until 
August ;  they  do  not  become  chrysalides  until  the 
following  spring,  and  pass  the  winter  under  the 
dead  leaves  or  rubbish,  &c.,  under  the  bushes,  or 
sometimes  they  shelter  themselves  in  a  curled  up 
leaf  which  they  attach  to  the  branches  with  silken 
threads  :  then  when  the  warmth  of  the  weather 
tempts  them  to  leave  their  winter  quarters,  they 
climb  up  the  stems  to  gain  the  leaves.  At  this 
period  a  good  dressing  of  lime  and  soot  would 
prove  fatal  to  them,  but  in  showery  weather  the 
dressing  would  require  constant  renewing.  A  ring 
of  ashes  soaked  in  tar  laid  round  the  stems  of  the 
bushes  and  about  2  inches  from  them  would  have 
the  same  effect.  Syringing  with  the  same  mixture 
as  for  the  sawfly  grubs  would  be  very  useful  when 
the  caterpillars  are  on  the  bushes.  During  the 
winter  all  dead  leaves  and  rubbish  should  be  re- 
moved from  under  the  bushes,  and  any  decayed 
foliage  hanging  to  the  branches  picked  off  and 
burnt.  G.  S.  S. 


The  white  fly. — In  suggesting  a  remedy 
for  the  white  -  fly  (Aleyrodes  proletella),  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  insect  in  its 
perfect  state  is  so  active,  that  it  is  almost 
useless  to  try  and  kill  it  unless  it  is  made  to 
fly  ^  on  to  newly-painted  boards  or  canvas,  on 
which  it  will  be  caught.  This  insect  can  be 
better  dealt  with  in  its  other  stages.  What  Mr. 
J.  C.  Tallack  thinks  are  the  eggs  of  this  fly  are 
really  this  insect  in  the  states  which  in  other 
insects  we  know  as  grubs  or  caterpillars  and  chry- 
salides, and  it  is  to  the  destruction  of  these  that 
persons  should  turn  their  attention.  If  only  a 
few  plants  are  infested,  they  should  be  gone  care- 
fully over  and  washed  with  soft  soap  and  water 
and  tobacco  juice  mixed  together,  but  if  there  be 
too  many  plants,  or  they  are  of  a  nature  to  render 
this  method  inapplicable,  I  should  suggest  syring- 
ing the  plants  with  soft  soap  and  water— 1 'lb.  of 
soft  soap  to  10  gallons  of  water,  to  vv-hich  add  the 
water  in  which  2i  lbs.  of  Quassia  chips  have  been 
well  boiled.  This  may  require  to  be  repeated  once 
or  twice,  as  the  nest  eggs  may  not  be  killed.  This 
insect  when  in  the  larva  state,  well  described  by 
Mr.  Tallack  as  looking  like  "  minute  white  or  green 
Gooseberries,"  is  very  injurious  to  the  plants  in- 
fested by  it,  as  it  draws  off  the  juices  of  the  leaves 
by  means  of  a  long  sucker.— G.  S.  S. 

On  p.  280  Mr.  Tallack  details  his  experience 

with  that  troublesome  little  white-fly  (Aleyrodes 
proletella),  and  it  will  be  but  poor  consolation 
to  him  to  learn  that  hundreds  of  gardeners  are 
quite  as  much  bothered  with  it  as  he  appears  to  be. 
Tomatoes  would  appear  to  be  the  favourite  host  of 
this  fly,  and  I  have  known  instances  where  their 
cultivation  has  been  discontinued  in  houses  for  a 
whole  season  with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of  the  pest. 
Undoubtedly  the  wide-spread  practice  of  growing 
Tomatoes  under  glass  hiis  done  much  towards 
fostering  and  increasing  the  Aleyrodes,  but  I  re- 
member what  a  nuisance  it  was"  in  some  places 
ong  before  Tomatoes  were  much  grown  other  than 
in  the  open,  and  if  they  cannot  settle  on  one  kind 
of  plant,  they  will,  as  Mr.  Tallack  indicates,  take 
possession  of  another.  Frequently  fumigating 
with  tobacco  paper  and  fumes  generated  by  means 
of  pouring  tobacco  water  on  to  red-hot  bricks  will 
fetch  the  fully  grown  flies  down  wholesale,  but  not 
a  few  of  them  recover  and  return  to  the  plants 
again,  and  the  remedy  must  be  classed  as  doubtful. 
The  only  remedy  that  I  have  found  really  effective 


is  a  very  simple  one  as  far  as  forcing  houses  are 
concerned,  but  is  not  so  easily  applied  in  conserva- 
tories and  cool  plant  houses.  If  the  hot-water 
pipes  are  well  coated  with  a  paint  made  of  sulphur 
and  milk  or  sulphur  and  linseed  oil,  the  fumes 
generated  whenever  the  pipes  are  made  hot  and 
also  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  about  9.j° 
by  sun  heat  destroy  the  white  flies  without  fail, 
and  it  is  not  long  "before  they  are  got  rid  of.  1 
made  this  discovery  accidentally.  The  sulphur 
was  used  with  the  intention  of  checking  the  spread 
of  Tomato  disease,  and  though  a  failure  in  that 
respect,  I  was  yet  agreeably  surprised  with  the 
effect  it  had  upon  the  Aleyrodes.  Sulphur  fumes 
as  given  off  from  hot -water  pipes  appear  to  be  per- 
fectly harmless  to  the  tenderest  vegetation,  and 
are  a  good  preventive  of  insect  attacks  generally. 

— W.  IGGULDEX. 


NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Daphne  Blagayana,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
genus,  is  now  nicely  in  flower  on  the  Kew  rockery. 
It  is  not  an  easy  plint  to  establish,  and  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  bury  the 
stems  under  somewhat  large  stones,  leaving  only 
the  points  above  ground.  They  will  then  root,  and 
in  a  short  time  young  shoots  will  be  found  coming 
up  everywhere  among  the  stones.  It  is  a  delightful 
plant  and  well  worth  coaxing. 

Two  new  Koses  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster, at  the  last  meeting  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  Elise  Fugier,  a  Tea-scented  kind 
of  a  lemon-white  colour,  is  very  pleasing,  and  its 
large  shell-like  petals  remind  one  of  Niphetos. 
The  plant  appeared  to  possess  vigour.  Madame 
Caroline  Testout  is  a  large-petalled  flower  of  a 
salmon-rose  shade.  This  also  seems  to  be  a  good 
grower,  and  it  received  an  award  of  merit. 

Anemone  patens. — One  of  the  very  finest  of 
the  early  Pulsatilla  section  of  Windflowers  is  A. 
patens.  A  fine  champ,  now  nicely  in  flower  on  the 
rockery  at  Kew,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
things  to  be  seen  at  the  present  time.  The  floweis 
are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  A.  japonica,  of  a  fine 
rich  purple,  and  elegantly  set  off  with  the  invo- 
lucre of  silky  leaves.  Like  all  the  other  Pulsatillas, 
it  only  requires  to  be  left  alone,  and  will  soon 
establish  itself  and  make  a  fine  show. 

A  note  from  Ajaccio.— It  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  this  season 
the  vegetation  is  fully  a  month  later  than  usual  in 
this  lovely  island,  and  that  therefore  April  could 
be  certainly  better  as  regards  profusion  of  flower 
than  even  March  has  been.  Crocus  minimus 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  aft'ected  at 
all,  and  has  flowered  at  quite  as  early  a  date  as 
usual,  but  at  present  there  are  no  signs  whatever 
of  most  of  my  old  friends.  For  the  past  fortnight 
the   weather  has  been  quite  perfect. — A.   KiyGS- 

JIILL. 

Saxifraga    luteo -purpurea    DTalyi    is    the 

correct  name  of  this  (or  it  might  be  written  Maly's 
variety);  it  is  a  fine,  much  later  form  of  the  type, 
and  was  certificated  by  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society's  floral  committee  when  shown  by  us.  We 
were  unaware  until  told  by  Mr.  Churchill  that  there 
was  already  a  S.  Malyi.  S.  Boydi  alba  we  have  also 
received  under  the  name  of  S.  Burseriana  hybrida. 
It  seems  to  be  a  large  growing  form  of  Burseriana. 
and  we  think  should  be  described  as  S.  Burseriana 
Boydi  in  contradistinction  to  the  already  well- 
known  S.  Burseriana  major,  from  which  it  "differs. 
— PAUL  AND  Son. 

Turner  Memorial  prizes.  —  The  following 
prizes  are  oft'ered  by  the  trustees  for  the  present 
season  :  A  silver  cup  (value  £5)  for  twelve  single 
tuberous  Begonias  in  flower,  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
conference  on  Begonias  to  be  held  at  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
August  2?>  and  24.  A  silver  cup  (value  £5)  is  also 
offered  for  nine  double  tuberous  Begonias  in  flower 
on  the  same  date  and  at  the  same  place.  Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Royal  Hor- 


ticultural Society's  schedule  of  prizes  for  1892. 
Two  silver  cups,  each  of  the  value  of  £5,  are  also 
offered  through  the  National  DahUa  Society  at  the 
exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  3, 
1892;  one  for  twenty-four  show  and  fancy  Dahlias, 
and  the  other  for  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  and 
decorative  Dahlias.  The  prizes  are  open  to  ama- 
teurs only.  The  above  four  cups  will  be  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  late  Mr.  Chas.  Turner's  family  at 
Slough,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Nurseries 
there  by  intending  exhibitors.— J.  DOUGLAS,  i^ecre- 
tarij  ill  the  Trustees. 

Scilla  bifolia. — The  varieties  of  this  are  well 
represented  in  most  gardens  now-a-davs,  and 
taurica,  rosea,  alba,  and  carnea  especially  are  well 
worth  noting.  In  their  several  ways  they  are  very 
attractive,  and  as  they  all  flower  quite  as  freely  as 
the  type,  we  find  them  invaluable  for  the  rockery 
in  spring.  S.  b.  taurica  has  flowers  twice  the 
size  of  those  of  the  type,  of  a  darker  and  more 
decided  blue ;  alba  is  very  distinct  and  useful, 
while  rosea  and  carnea  will  be  found  amongst  our 
choicest  spring  flowers.  Some  of  the  forms  received 
lately  from  the  Taurus  are  certainly  not  er|ual  to 
those  already  in  cultivation  in  our  gardens,  the 
forms  of  8.  sibirica  especially  being  pale  coloured 
and  very  poor. 

Dendrobium  canaliculatum.— A  plant  of  this 
curious  and  uncommon  Dendrobium  is  flowering 
now  in  the  warm  Orchid  house  at  Kew,  and  its 
blossoms,  besides  possessing  a  most  pleasing  fra- 
grance, are  also  shown  to  be  of  considerable  beauty. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  was  first  discovered  there  by  Banks  and 
Solander  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  was 
not  until  18(55  that  it  was  introduced  to  cultivation, 
having  been  about  that  time  again  discovered  by 
Mr.  J.  Gould  Veitch.  It  has  Pear-shaped  pseudo- 
bulbs  2  inches  ti  3  inches  high,  from  the  apex  of 
which  are  produced  a  few  stiff,  narrow  leaves. 
From  twelve  to  twenty  flowers  occur  on  the  raceme, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  narrow- oblong,  the 
apical  portion  yellow,  whilst  the  base  is  white.  To 
these  parts  of  the  flower  the  lip  presents  a  marked 
contrast ;  it  is  oblong,  divided  into  three  lobes,  and 
white  with  a  deeply-coloured  mauve-purple  disc. 

Notes  on  Daffodils. — The  Cyclamen -flowered 
Daffodil  (N.  cyclaminous)  is  now  nicely  in  flower 
and  looks  as  if  it  intended  staying  with  us  this 
time.  Our  best  flowers  are,  however,  from  bulbs 
planted  in  a  semi-bog,  and  this  we  now  find  out 
will  be  the  best  treatment.  The  bulbs  are  found 
along  the  banks  of  streams  and  in  boggy  land, 
and  this  treatment  certainly  answers  best.  N. 
Countess  of  Annesley  is  a  fine  Daffodil.  It  is  one 
of  the  earliest,  one  of  the  freest  to  bloom,  and  one 
of  the  most  attractive,  but  not,  in  our  opinion,  a 
market  flower.  The  segments  are  thin  and  some- 
what flimsy,  there  is  a  want  of  substance,  and  the 
blooms  do  not  last  long  when  cut.  As  a  bulb  for 
naturalising,  however,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
few  that  can  be  depended  upon,  and  is  sure  to  give 
abundance  of  bloom.  N.  minor,  when  the  stems 
begin  to  grow  up,  is  a  very  attractive  Daft'odil, 
small,  but  free-flowering— a  veritable  gem. 

Euadenia  eminens. — The  genus  to  which  this 
plant  belongs  is  one  of  which  but  little  is  known, 
and  it  consists  of  only  two  or  three  species,  all  of 
them  natives  of  Tropical  Africa.  E.  eminens,  a 
plant  of  which  has  been  for  some  weeks  a  hand- 
some and  conspicuous  feature  in  the  stove  at  Kew, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull  from  West  Africa  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  It  is  the  only  species 
known  under  cultivation.  In  its  natural  state  the 
plant  is  believed  to  acquire  a  shrubby  habit,  but 
the  specimen  at  Kew  consists  of  a  single  erect 
stem  a  foot  or  so  in  height  and  crowned  with  its 
immense  and  remarkable  inflorescence.  It  is  erect 
and  shaped  like  a  candelabrum,  each  flower  being 
borne  on  a  nearly  horizontal  pedicel  2  inches  long. 
The  petals  are  four  in  number,  and  are  arranged  in 
two  very  unequal  pairs.  It  is  to  the  upper  and 
larger  pair  that  the  flower  owes  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter and  attractiveness.  These  two  petals  are 
erect,  4  inches  in  length,  narrow  at  the  base,  but 
widening  upwards  into  a  broad  spoon-shaped  apex; 
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in  colour  they  are  sulphur-yellow,  and  as  the  in- 
Morescence  consists  of  about  a  score  flowers,  the 
whole  has  a  very  striking  appearance.  The  lower 
pair  of  petals  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  notice- 
able. The  stamens  add  considerably  to  the  general 
effect ;  they  are  an  inch  long,  curved  upwards,  and 
terminated  by  bright  yellow  anthers.  This  plant 
requires  stove  treatment,  and  is  well  worth  the 
notice  of  anyone  possessing  a  stove,  especially  as  it 
is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  tropical  plant  to 
be  seen  in  our  gardens. 

A  yellow  Snowdrop. — Enclosed  I  send  you  a 
few  flowers  of  the  new  yellow  Snowdrop  with 
which  Mr,  Boyd's  name  is  associated.  It  appears 
there  are  only  two  yellow  Snowdrops  in  cultivation, 
and  it  is  rather  singular  they  have  both  been 
found  in  Northumberland.  The  one  sent  made  its 
appearance  a  few  years  ago  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
John  Mills,  of  Whittingham,  who  is  forester  to  the 
Earl  of  Ravensworth,  on  his  lordship's  Eslington 
Park  estate.  Mr.  Mills  has  many  hundreds  of  the 
common  Snowdi'op  in  his  garden.  A  few  years  ago 
this  one  made  its  appearance — a  solitary  plant, 
and  has  been  increased  as  much  as  possible.  When 
seen  in  flower  in  a  mass  it  has  a  beautiful,  distinct, 
and  most  chai-ming  appearance.  It  grows  quite  as 
freely  and  blooms  just  as  profusely  as  the  common 
sorts.  The  heavy  snowstorms  and  severe  frosts  we 
have  lately  had  have  been  much  against  Snowdrops 
blooming,  but  still,  I  think,  from  the  flowers  sent, 
you  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable  opinion  of  what 
it  is  like  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  weakness  or 
miftiness  about  it. — Joseph  Olivbe,  Eslhujton 
Park  Gardens,  Whittiiujham,  Korthu7nberland. 

International  fruit  exhibition.  —  The  list 
of  prizes  of  the  above  exhibition,  which  is  to  take 
place  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  which  will 
be  opened  on  September  28,  is  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion,  and  will  be  issued  shortly. 
It  contains  several  novel  and  interesting  features. 
Among  them,  nurserymen  are  invited  to  contribute 
collections  of  fruit  trees,  showing  the  various  types 
and  also  modes  of  training  for  diiierent  purposes, 
so  as  to  have  an  educational  value.  It  is  thought 
desirable  to  give  intimation  of  this  in  advance  of 
the  issue  of  the  full  schedule,  that  nurserymen 
may  make  the  necessary  preparations.  Other 
classes  for  nurserymen  have  been  arranged  as  fol- 
lows :  Collection  of  trees  bearing  fruit  in  pots,  with 
dishes  or  baskets  of  hardy  fruits  artistically  ar- 
ranged on  a  space  24  feet  by  6  feet ;  collection  of 
hardy  fruits  in  baskets  or  dishes  arranged  on  a 
table  15  feet  by  0  feet :  collection  of  English  mar- 
ket fruits,  including  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers,  ar- 
ranged on  a  table  12  feet  by  U  feet.  It  is  intended 
to  award  medals  in  each  of  the  foregoing  classes 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  The  secretary  of 
the  e.xhibition  is  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing,  W. 

At  Drumleck,  Hill  of  Howth.— This  is  a 
charming  garden  in  an  ideal  situation,  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sunshine  and  close  to  the  Bay  of 
Dublin,  with  Kingstown  Harbour  five  miles  away 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  Wicklow  Mountains 
towering  up  beyond.  Close  to  the  house  are  the 
great  rocky  cliffs  and  slopes  of  greensward,  thickly 
set  in  May  with  Sea  Thrift  of  all  shades  from 
white  to  rosy  crimson,  and  the  "\'ernal  Squill  (Scilla 
verna),  which  absolutely  paints  the  grassy  sod 
blue  with  its  myriads  of  starry  little  flowers ; 
while  in  the  rocky  caves  the  Sea  Spleenwort  ( As- 
plenium  marinum)  is  at  home  and,  happily,  inac- 
cessible. One  special  feature  at  Drumleck  is  the 
great  lean-to  greenhouses,  which  are  quite  un- 
warmed  so  far  as  fire-heat  is  concerned,  and  in 
each  of  the  three  divisions  there  is  a  noble  speci- 
men of  the  dainty  Acacia  Riceana  which  is  now 
in  full  beauty,  some  of  its  pendent  branches  being 
7  feet  to  9  feet  in  length,  and  each  a  close-set 
garland  or  wreath  of  soft  primrose  flowers.  No 
description  could  give  one  the  faintest  conception 
of  the  luxuriance  and  free-flowering  character  of 
these  plants  as  here  grown.  In  a  shady  part  of 
one  of  these  cool  greenhouses  the  Killarney  Fern 
is  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  its  older  fronds  are 
fruiting  freely.  Old  scented  Pelargoniums,  Ver- 
benas, Mignonette,    and   double- flowering   Stocks  i 


scent  the  place,  and  in  one  of  the  vineries  Apono- 
geton  distachyon  is  flowering  very  freely.  One 
of  the  most  distinct  and  brightest  of  the  old- 
time  plants  here  cherished,  and  there  are  many, 
is  Alonsoa  incisifolia,  and  there  are  healthy  plants 
of  the  Blue  Gum,  the  "  Heavenly  Bamboo  "  (Nan- 
dina  domestica),  and  Habrothamnus  Newelli.  One 
of  the  trophies  in  the  hall  is  the  largest  known 
head  (female)  of  the  now  extinct  Irish  elk,  dis- 
covered a  few  years  ago  near  the  place,  and  in  a 
very  fine  state  of  preservation. — F.  AV.  B. 

New  Holland  plants  from  seed.— A  cor- 
respondent of  The  Garden-  (p.  308),  in  recounting 
his  success  with  seeds  obtained  last  year  from 
Australia,  mentions  that,  amongst  others,  Calliste- 
mon  rigidus  is  already  in  flower.  If  he  has  made 
no  mistake  in  the  name,  this  is  a  most  unusual 
occurrence.  During  the  last  few  years  I  have 
raised  a  great  many  C'allistemons  from  seed, 
C.  rigidus  amongst  them,  but  it  is  only  on  plants 
a  good  many  years  old  that  flowers  have  been 
obtained,  and  such  is  the  general  experience 
with  these  plants.  The  way  to  obtain  small- 
flowering  specimens  is  to  raise  them  from  cuttings 
furnished  by  old  plants  that  have  already  reached 
the  flowering  age.  C.  rigidus  is  one  of  the  best ;  its 
flowers  are  arranged  round  the  stem  in  cylindrical 
form,  their  beauty  being  due  to  the  long  brilliant 
scarlet  stamens.  With  regard  to  theraisingfrom  seed 
of  most  Australian  Acacias  and  others  of  the  same 
tribe,  I  find  that  immersing  the  seeds  in  boiling 
water  for  a  second  or  two  greatly  accelerates  their 
germination.  This  method  was  generally  pursued 
by  nurserymen  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  this 
class  of  plants  was  as  much  appreciated  as 
Orchids  now  are.  Soft-skinned  seeds,  of  course,  do 
not  require  it,  and  in  any  case  it  is  safer  to  steep 
say  half  the  quantity  sown. — B. 

Eucharis  Bakeriana. — Until  within  the  last 
few  years  Eucharis  amazonica  and  the  lesser- 
known  E.  Candida  were  the  only  representatives  of 
the  genus  in  cultivation.  Latterly,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  species  known  in  gardens  has  been  increased 
to  six  or  seven.  Of  these,  none  has  anything  like 
approached  in  popularity  the  famous  E.  amazonica, 
nor  indeed  are  they  likely  to.  None  of  them  pos- 
sess to  such  a  degree  either  the  free-flowering 
qualities  of  that  species,  or  its  size  of  bloom.  It  is 
very  possible,  nevertheless,  for  a  plant  to  be  of 
great  garden  value  without  altogether  rivalling 
Eucharis  amazonica,  and  this  much,  at  least,  may 
be  said  of  a  beautiful  species  now  flowering  in  the 
stove  at  Kew.  It  is  named  E.  Bakeriana,  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  the  Kew  herbarium, 
and  was  introduced  from  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  about  two 
years  ago.  Except  in  being  of  smaller  growth  it 
is  practically  the  same  as  E.  amazonica  in  habit 
and  foliage,  the  handsome  leaves  having  the  same 
deep  shade  of  green.  The  flower-scapes  are  each 
a  foot  or  more  high,  and  the  plants  that  have 
flowered  up  to  the  present  have  borne  about  half-a- 
dozen  blooms.  These  are  each  2|  inches  in  diameter, 
the  six  segments  of  the  perianth  being  ovate  and 
pure  white.  The  flower  is  distinct  from  that  of 
the  other  species  of  Eucharis  on  account  of  the 
length  of  the  corona  on  which  the  stamens  are  in- 
serted ;  it  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and 
has  quite  a  Narcissus-like  aspect. 

Actus  gracillima.  —  Whilst  this  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Australian 
plants,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  easily  cultivated. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  possess  all  the  good 
qualities  of  a  perfect  greenhouse  plant.  It  can  be 
propagated  readily  from  cuttings,  and  plants  only 
two  years  old  flower  freely.  In  habit  also  it  is 
most  graceful.  It  belongs  to  the  Pea-flowered 
section  of  leguminiferous  plants,  the  flowers  being 
densely  packed  on  slender  arching  shoots,  which 
are  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  long.  Individually,  the 
flowers  are  small,  the  keel  being  of  a  brownish 
crimson  and  the  rest  of  the  flower  yellow.  In 
regard  to  temperature,  it  requires  little  more  than 
protection  from  frost  in  winter,  more  important 
points  being  that  it  should  have  abundant  light, 
and,  when  practicable,  air.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  a  good  plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 


as  it  is  not  affected  by  fogs.  A  mixture  of  good 
peat  and  silver  sand  is  the  best  soil  in  which  to 
grow  it,  and,  like  most  plants  that  prefer  that  com- 
post, the  roots  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  uniformly 
moist  state  throughout  the  year.  After  flowering 
the  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  old  wood,  and  no  more  pruning  is 
then  required.  If  repotting  should  be  necessary,  it 
should  be  done  when  the  young  shoots  are  an  inch 
or  so  in  length.  This  plant  is,  however,  one  which 
does  best  when  somewhat  confined  at  the  roots. 
The  time  at  which  it  flowers  varies  a  few  weeks 
according  to  the  temperature  under  which  the 
plants  have  been  kept,  but  in  the  cool  greenhouse 
it  is  at  its  best  during  the  next  three  weeks. 


PUBLIC  Gardens. 


An  open  spacs  for  Poplar. — The  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association  has  come  forward 
with  an  offer  to  expend  £500  in  laying  out  the  old 
Poplar  Churchyard  if  the  Board  of  Works  for  the 
district  will  undertake  to  maintain  it.  The  neces- 
sity which  exists  for  the  acquisition  of  every  inch 
of  breathing  space  in  crowded  areas  should  con- 
vince the  Board  that  their  duty  lies  in  thed'rection 
of  the  undertaking. 

Chelsea  Hospital  grounds. — The  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  have  endeavoured  to  open  to  the  public 
that  portion  of  the  grounds  of  the  Chelsea  Hospital 
on  which  the  Naval  and  Military  Exhibitions  were 
held.  But  the  governors  of  the  hospital  have 
asked  the  preposterous  rental  of  £3000  a  year  for 
the  llj  acres.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  will 
not  be  to  lose  an  agreeable  open-air  promenade, 
and  that  a  more  reasonable  spirit  will  eventually 
prevail. 

Open  space  for  Tottenham. — The  whole- 
some desire  for  acquiring  open  spaces  as  parks 
and  recreation  grounds  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis  has  at  length  extended  to  Tottenham. 
The  surprising  growth  of  th's  northern  suburb 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  forced  on 
this  question.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in 
Tottenham  is  about  17,000,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  of  these  nearly  11,000  are  under  £20 
in  annual  rateable  value,  the  necessity  for  recrea- 
tion spaces  becomes  apparent.  The  need  is  still 
more  recognisable  when  it  is  known  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Tottenham  and  Wood  Green  now  numbers 
very  nearly  100,000.  Some  months  ago  a  move- 
ment was  set  afoot  for  the  purchase  for  the  public 
of  Bruce  Castle  and  its  20  acres  of  beautiful 
grounds,  and  the  Local  Board  of  Health  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  an  offer  which  had  been 
made  to  sell  the  whole — including  the  castle,  con- 
taining about  seventy  rooms — for  £15,000. 


Names  of  plants. — T.  Stirling. — 1,  Dendrobium 

cretaceum;  2,  D.  Pierardi. S.  H.  Warren. — 1,  send 

when  fertile ;  2,  Goniophlehium  appendiculatum  ;  3, 
Aspidium  macrophyUum ;  4,  Phymatndes  Billardieri. 

Anon. — Hardy  perennial.  Foam  Flower  (Tiarella 

cordifolia) ;  stove  plant,  Aealyphamusaica. — —A.B.  B. 

— Flowers  shrivelled,  impossible  to  identify.-; J.  H. 

— 1,  a  very  large  and  good  form  of  MasdevaUia  bella  ; 
2,  PleurothalUs  Grobeyi ;  3,  MasdevaUia  Wageneri. 
— Mary  Morrison. — 1,  Pteris  aspericaulis;  2,  Adiautum 
reuiforme  ;  3,  Doryopteris  pedata  ;  4,  Gymnogramma 
rufa  ;  5,  Davalha  Tyermanni ;  6,  Cyclopeltis  semicor- 

data;7.  Pteris  scaberula. L.JMieathj. — 1,  Anemone 

blanda ;  2,  Azalea  mollis  ;   .3,  Primula  ohconica. 

J.  B.  W. —  1,  Oneidinm  anipliatum;  2,  0.  sarccdes. 

W.  W. — 1,  Epidendrum  radicans ;  2,  Gorgora  ma- 
culata ;   3,    Dendrobium   superbum ;   4,    Cypripedium 

Calypso,  a  somewhat  uew  hybrid. H.  James. — 1, 

Sophronitis  rosea  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum. 

jr.    B. — 1,    Primula  sinensis;    cannot  name   the 

Ferns;   send   when  fertile.- T.  A. — 1,  Burliugtonia 

decora;  2,  Odontoglossum  erispum,  a  very  fair  variety. 
J,  Hobson. — Cirrhopetalum  pietnratum. 

Names  of  fruit. — Anon. — Apples  next  week. 

T.  A.  P. — Apple  Guernsey  Pippin. 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 

ASPECT  OF  THE  SCOTCH  FIR. 
Probably  no  other  tree  is  capable  of  iniparting 
that   warmth  of   tint    and  generally   furnished 
appearance  to  a  place  that  is  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  the  Scotch  or  Highland  Pine.     The 
by  no  mean.s  stiff  outline  of  the  tree,  its  cheery 
cinnamon  bark  that  seems  lit  up  by  every  glint 
of  sunshine,  and  the  unusual  bluish-green    of 
the  foliage  all  combine  to  render  it  jierhapsthe 
handsomest  conifer  that  is  hardy  in  these  islands. 
Unfortunately,  the  timber  is  of  little  or  no  value, 
but   a  tree    that  is  capable   of   imparting   the 
wariuth  and  comfort  of  the  Scotch  Pine  to  its 
surroundings   makes  up  in     this  way  for   any 
little  deficiency  in  its  economic  value.     To  par- 
tially covniteract  the  fault— if  fault  we  can  call 
It— of  inferior  timber,  the  tree  grows  where  few 
others  cciuld  survive,  poor,  thin,  gravelly  soil  or 
rocky  chasms  aHbrding  it  the  scant  requirements 
for  buddmg  up  at  least  a  fair-sized  stem  and 
ample  head  of  the  brightest  foliage.     To  marau- 
ders of  the  Middle  Ages  as  well  as  speculative 
individuals  of  our  own  time  we  owe  a  grudt^e 
for  tlie  wholesale  destruction   of  many  of  otir 
finest  forests  of  Oak  and  other  valuable  wood, 
but,  fortunately,  this  has  not  been  the  case  to 
any  great  extent  with   the   Highland   Pine,  for 
its  comparatively  worthless  timber  has  saved  it 
from    being   felled  wholesale  where   mercenary 
points  were  of   first  consideration.     But  in  re- 
turning to  the  ornamental  question  of  this  Pine, 
it  IS  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  English  commons 
on   which   Scotch   Pines   abound   are   held   in 
greatest  esteem,  there  the   largest   number    of 
holiday  -  makers    resort,    and    there,    too,    the 
umbrella  of  the  artist  is  most  often  erected. 

What  a  dreary  monotonous  stretch  of  ground 
would  there  be  by  some  of  the  railway  lines  in 
Surrey  and  Kent  were  it  not  for  the  natural 
forests  of  Scotch  Fir  that  spring  up  wherever  a 
footing  can  be  efiected.  The  same  applies,  and 
applies  more  forcibly,  too,  to  the  hundreds  of 
acres  of  waste  land  and  commons  that  are  usually 
only  tenanted  by  the  Gorse  and  Birch,  and  which 
when  interspersed  by  a  few  clumps  of  the  Pine 
in  question  put  on  quite  a  different  appearance 
and  gradually  impart  warmth  and  shelter  to 
hitherto  cold  and  wind-s>vept  lands.  The  winter 
aspect  of  an  estate  or  common  is  vastly  im- 
proved by  the  free  use  of  the  Scotch  Fir :  and  in 
so  far  as  value  is  concerned,  it  is  admitted  by  all 
that  a  pro])erty  containing  clumps  and  woods 
of  this  Pine  will  find  a  more  ready  purchaser 
than  that  composed  wholly  or  for  the  greater 
part  of  deciduous  trees. 

There  are  many  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  use 
of  the  Scotch  Fir  as  well  as  those  just  stated  ;  for 
iiLstance,  few  trees  are  capable  of  drying  the  soil 
and  disseminating  superfluous  moisture  to  such 
an  extent,  whUe  the  salubrious  effects  of  a  Pine 
forest  need  no  upholding  from  me.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  asked.  How  are  we  to  furnish  our 
■estates  and  commons  with  the  Scotch  Pine  '  and 
the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  For  estate  work 
plant  the  tree,  and  for  commons  and  waste 
grounds  sow  the  seeds  or  let  Nature  iierforin 
the  operation.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to 
state  that  once  a  few  trees  of  the  Scotch  Pine 
become  estalilished,  the  seeds  are  disseminated 
m  great  numbers,  and  should  a  suitable  medium 
tor  their  growth --waste  heathy  commons,  for 
instance -occur,  there  need  belittle  fear  that  the 
trees  will  not  spring  up  in  numbers,  and  far 
more  natural  will  the  arrangement  of  such  trees 
.be  than  those  planted  by  the  hand  of  man 


There  are  several  noteworthy  instances  in 
Southern  England  of  Scotch  Pine  clumps  and 
single  trees  having  been  originated  by  standard 
specimens  planted  in  private  grounds,  on  the 
edges  of  commons,  &c.,  the  seeds  from  which 
have  got  blown  and  otherwise  transported  about. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  two  well- 
known  instances  the  planting  of  Scotch  Pines 
in  private  grounds  has  been  the  means  of  cover- 
ing commons  and  waste  lands  with  this  tree, 
and  where,  previous  to  their  being  ])lanted ,  not 
a  single  .specimen  was  known.  Unthinkingly, 
and  at  no  expense  whatever,  owners  of  small 
properties  adjoining  heathy  commons  and  waste 
lands  may  do  great  good  by  dotting  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  Highland  Pine  around  the  outskirts 
of  their  grounds,  particularly  such  as  are  con- 
tiguous to  bare  and  uncultivated  spots. 

That  such  lands  would  be  immensely  im- 
proved by  [ilanting,  particularly  the  Pine  in 
question,  must  be  admitted  by  everyone  who 
at  all  interests  him.self  in  the  beautifying  and 
rendering  pleasant  spots  that  are  so  prized  by 
the  dwellers  in  our  large  towns  and  cities. 

A.  D,   Webster. 


lings  are  coming  through,  remove  it  and  expose 
gradually  to  the  full  light  and  air,  throwing  off  the 
lights  in  fine  weather,  and  protecting  against  heavy 
or  continuous  rains.  The  first  season  the  young 
plants  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed-pans, 
and  should  be  wintered  in  cold  frames,  taking  care 
not  to  enervate  them  by  close  confinement,  but 
giving  plenty  of  air,  only  shutting  up  close  in  case 
of  hard  frosts.  Plant  out  the  following  March  in 
4-feet  beds,  in  well-stirred,  free  soil,  watering 
when  needful,  and  paying  strict  attention  to  clean- 
liness, not  allowing  weeds  at  any  time  to  encroach 
upon  them. 


Forest  fires.  — On  Sunday  the  inhabitants  re- 
siding at  Snaresbrook,  close  to  Epping  Forest,  were 
greatly  alarmed  about  three  o'clock  by  seeing  a 
dense  volume  of  smoke  mingled  with  flame  arising 
from  the  forest  contiguous  to  the  Orphan  Asylum 
there.  Some  careless  person  had  thrown  a  lighted 
match  among  the  Bracken,  and  owing  to  the 
drought  of  the  past  week  it  took  light  and  flamed 
lip  in  a  serious  manner.  Some  eight  or  nine  acres 
of  Gorse,  with  shrubs  intervening,  and  a  plantation 
of  young  Oaks  and  Hollies  were  destroyed,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  voluntary  helpers, 
who  did  their  utmost  to  extinguish  the  blaze. 
Several  other  Furze  fires  occurred  near  London 
lately,  the  most  serious  being  in  Wimbledon 
Park,  where  six  acres  of  Furze  and  Grass  were 
destroyed. 

A    disastrous     fire     broke     out    lately    in 

Dunham  Massey  Park,  near  Altrincham,  the  his- 
toric seat  of  the  Earls  of  Stamford  and  Warrington. 
The  park  is  famous  for  its  Oak  trees  and  its 
avenues  of  Beeches,  which  rank  with  the  finest  in 
England,  and  among  these  noble  trees  it  is  feared 
irreparable  damage  has  been  done.  The  mansion 
on  the  estate,  one  of  the  seats  of  Catherine 
Countess  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  escaped 
unin j  ured. 

^ An   alarming    fire   broke  out  in   Woolmer 

Forest,  Hants,  on  Sunday,  beginning  near  the  rail- 
way adjoining  Forest  Mere,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  and  spreading  over  Weaver's 
Down  to  Liss  Forest  and  Greatham.  It  covered 
thousands  of  acres  in  extent,  and  plantations  of 
Fir  trees,  as  well  as  Furze,  were  destroyed.  The 
flames  went  in  close  proximity  to  the  grounds  of 
Lord  Selborne.  Most  of  the  ground  covered  by  the 
fire  is  the  property  of  the  War  Department.  A 
similar  fire  took  place  about  three  miles  distant 
on  Bramshott  Common,  extending  from  Wagners 
Wells  to  Kingshot  Firs.  Such  fires  are  frequent  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  but  they  are  seldom  so  ex- 
tensive as  this  one. 

Sowing'  Conifer  seed.— The  best  time  to  sow 
the  seed  is  in  March,  when  the  pans  may  be  placed 
in  a  cold  frame.  When  sowing  under  glass  is 
resorted  to,  except  in  the  case  of  vei^  common 
kinds,  it  is  better  to  thus  ensure  to  the  seed  that 
amount  of  protection  during  the  germinating 
period.  Well  drain  the  pans  or  pots,  and  place 
a  pinch  of  soot  on  the  drainage  to  keep  out 
worms.  Water  the  soil  well  before  sowing,  cover 
the  seed  witli  about  its  own  thickness  of  fine  soil, 
press  it  down  firmly,  making  an  even  surface, 
water  gently,  cover  the  surface  with  Moss,  and 
plunge  the  pots  up  to  their  rims  in  a  cool  shady 
frame.     Keep  the  Ifosg  damp,  and  when  the  seed- 


TUSSOCKY  PARKS. 
I  D.^BESAV  the  great  difference  in  appearance  be- 
tween a  park  and  a  well-mown  lawn  during  the 
winter  and  spring  will  often  have  been  observed. 
The   first  has  a  dead  and  withered  appearance, 
while   the   other  is   always    green   and  pleasant. 
Some  people  imagine  this  to  be  due  to  the  lawn 
being  more  frequently  manured,  but  that  is  a  mis- 
take.    The   fresh  and   verdant  appearance  of  the 
lawn  is  due  simply  to  the  Grass  being  constantly 
cut  by  the  scythe  or  lawn  mower,  and  if  by  any 
means  we    could    keep    our    parks  more    closely 
shorn,   they   would  always   be  green  too.     Parks 
round  country  seats  are  never  ploughed,  and  con- 
sequently  they  get  matted  and  tussocky  on  the 
surface,  no  matter  how  well  they  may  be  pastured. 
In  autumn  the  tussocks  die  and  become  withered, 
and  remain  in  that  condition  till  the  young  Grass 
begins  to  grow  through  them  the  following  sum- 
mer, but  the  young  blades,  being  greatly  obstructed 
by  the  dead  herbage,  are  not  seen,  and  hence  the 
park  has  a  brown,  rusty-looking  appearance  long 
after    the   Grasses    begin    to    grow.     This   is  bad 
for   cattle,    too,    because   in    nibbling    the    sweet 
young   Grass   they  eat   a    proportionate   quantity 
of  the  dead  and  withered  herbage  along  with  it,  and 
to  their  injury,  because  there  is  no  nourishment  in 
it  and  all  such  dead  herbage  is  difficult  of  digestion. 
This  state  of  things  could  easily  be  remedied  if  we 
had  a  harrow  powerful  enough  to  scarify  the  sur- 
face of  the   Grass  early  in  spring,  so  as  to  tear 
the  dead  tussocks  to  pieces  and  scatter  them  over 
the  surface  as  a  manure.     Sometime  ago  I  was  in 
correspondence  on  this  subject  with  a  noted  agri- 
cultural implement  maker,  who  quite  agreed  as  to 
the  advantage  of  such  a  harrow,  if  one  could  be 
devised  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect  the  object  in 
view.    Samples  of  the  sod  from  the  parks  were  sent 
to  him,  and  it  was  found  that  the  dead  Grasses 
were  from  G  inches  to  9  inches  deep  in  many  places, 
and  as  thick  and  tough  as  a  door-mat :  consequently 
a  common   chain  harrow  scarcely  touched  them. 
Paring  and  burning  are  effectual,  but  out  of  the 
question  on  the  scale  contemplated.     The  produc- 
tive power  of  old  pasture  land  and  parks  is  very 
greatly  impaired  by  this  accumulation  of  dead  her- 
bage, resulting  in  substantial  loss  to  the  grazier, 
while  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  is  marred  for 
several  months  in  the  vear.  Y. 


"The  Garden"  Monfhly  P&rts—Thit  journal  U  pub- 
lished in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  jilates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  w  most  suitable  for 
reference  2^reYiou.s  to  the  issue  of  the  hulf-yeorly  volumes.  Pi-ice 
\s.  Gd.  ;  post  free,  Is.  9rf.  Complete  set  of  rolumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  forty  vols, 
price,  cloth,  £29  8s. 

"Gardening  Illustrated"  Monthly  Parts.  —  r*M 
journal  is  publtshed  in  neatly  bovnd  Monthly  Parts,  in  vhick 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  tht 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.',  post  free,  8d. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— 3^i»  journal  it 

published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  ichichfomi  it  it 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5d.;  postfree,  8d. 

"Hardy  Flowers," — Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrain/'euieut,  culture,  Jvc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  2'0-^i free,  U.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  1892.— Contains  Alpha- 
beticvl  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country 
Seats  (containing  over  9000;  have  been  very  carefully  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished.    Price  Is.',  b^' post,  Is.  Zd, 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature ;  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAa-tcs^gari. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden, 


SETTING  GRAPES. 

A  SPELL  of  very  bright  hot  weather  has  stimu- 
lated and  strengthened  the  growth  of  successional 
and  mid-season  Vines  surprisingly,  wliile  those 
to  produce  late  crops  are  breaking  very  satis- 
factorily. By  far  the  greater  number  of  Vines 
grown  under  glass  are  yet  to  flower,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  efl'ect  the  summer-like 
•weather  so  early  in  the  season  will  have  on  them. 
Probably  it  will  have  done  much  good,  for  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  best  set  is  usually  had  on 
Vines  the  growth  of  which  has  been  solidified 
and  matured  under  the  full  benefit  of  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  sunshine.  Not  only  should  the 
young  growth  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  sunshine 
going,  air  being  given  freely  when  it  can  be  done 
without  unduly  lowering  the  temperature,  but 
the  bunches,  too,  must  be  equally  as  much  ex- 
posed. I  consider  exposing  the  bunches  to  the 
full  sunshine  the  most  important  factor  in 
effecting  a  good  set,  a  variety  of  other  details 
being  of  little  avail  when  the  bunches  are  weak 
and  the  flowers  open  feebly.  Thin  training  is 
most  desirable,  especially  in  the  case  of  shy- 
setting  varieties. 

When  this  subject  is  discussed,  the  remarks 
are  too  often  confined  to  the  setting  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Black  Morocco,  and  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling ;  whereas  all  other  varieties  ought  also  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  A  great  point  with 
j  udges  of  fruit,  and  also  with  fruiterers  when 
buying  Grapes,  is  a  large  size  of  berry.  Now 
large  berries  are  very  rarely  seen  poorly  fur- 
nished with  seeds  or  stones,  as  they  are  generally 
termed,  and  I  will  go  further  and  maintain  that 
to  have  the  Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, Madresfield  Court,  Gros  Maroc,  Gros 
Colman,  Gros  Guillaume,  and  Lady  Downe's  to 
their  full  size,  the  berries  must  be  perfectly  set, 
the  very  finest  berries  having  four,  sometimes 
five,  stones.  Experienced  thinners  leave  as 
many  well-quartered  berries  as  they  possibly 
can  on  each  bunch,  these  usually  resulting  from 
the  strongest  and  best  fertilised  flowers.  If,  there- 
fore, large  berries  and  perfectly  set  bunches  are 
desired,  these  should  be  thought  about  long  before 
flowering  time,  or,  as  I  have  more  than  once 
pointed  out,  in  the  autumn  previous.  Those 
Vines  that  have  greatly  exhausted  the  soil  in 
the  borders  should  be  well  fed  at  the  roots 
before  the  foliage  has  ceased  to  perform  its 
natural  functions,  liquid  manure  being  again 
given  just  before  or  when  they  are  re-started, 
and  be  well  attended  to  subsequently,  this 
ensuring  a  strong  start  and  the  production  of 
stout  bunches.  In  some  cases  an  autumn  or 
winter  dressing  of  lime  would  act  most  bene- 
ficially, this  being  especially  the  case  where 
either  lime  is  absent  from  the  water  or  the 
border  is  somewhat  manure-sick.  If  the  Vines 
are  either  starved  at  the  roots  or  are  in  bad 
health,  tlie  bunches  produced  are  very  feeble 
and  will  almost  inevitably  set  badly.  I  do  not 
say  the  berries  in  this  case  will  invariably  fail 
to  swell  to  a  fair  size,  but  maintain  that  they 
will  not  be  well  furnished  with  stones,  and  as 
a  consequence  cannot  possibly  swell  to  their 
full  size. 

Cultural  details,  as  far  as  the  roots  are  con- 
cerned, may,  however,    be    most    correct    and 


yet  a  good  set  not  be  efiected,  owing,  as  al- 
ready suggested,  to  crowding  the  laterals  and 
smothering  the  bunches  before  they  flower.  I 
do  not  deny  that  good  crops  of  Muscats  even 
have  betn  produced  where  the  rods  have  been 
trained  not  more  than  2  feet  apart,  but  where 
there  is  one  success  under  such  conditions 
there  are  fifty  failures,  and  in  any  case  it  pays 
better  to  adopt  more  rational  methods.  Some 
of  the  grandest  crops  of  Muscats  to  be  seen 
anywhere  are  produced  on  rods  trained  0  feet 
apart,  and  I  have  seen  pollen  from  the  bunches 
when  in  flower  flying  in  clouds,  or  nearly 
enough  to  smother  those  that  tap  them.  In 
this  case  the  set  is  usually  most  perfect,  though 
it  would  perhaps  prove  equally  so  if  less  space 
were  allowed.  As  a  rul^,  private  gardeners 
cannot  afford  to  train  their  Vines  more  than 
4  feet  apart,  and  I  find  this  distance  answers 
well  with  Muscats  as  well  as  the  more  free- 
setting  varieties.  The  rods  ought  to  be  either 
permanently  trained  or  temporarily  slung  suffi- 
ciently far  from  the  glass  to  admit  of  the 
laterals  being  allowed  to  remain  in  a  nearly 
erect  position  till  after  the  bunches  have 
flowered,  and  tlie  latter  then  are  less  likely  to 
be  unduly  shaded.  Who  has  not  found  that 
bunches  "left  for  some  reason  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  laterals  or  leaves  set  remarkably 
well,  too  thickly  perhaps,  while  those  that  are 
underneath,  and  with  which  extra  pains  in 
fertilising  have  been  taken,  have  behaved  most 
disappointingly  ?  That  shows  what  plenty  of 
light  will  do,  the  effects  of  too  much  shade  also 
being  demonstrated. 

Extra  high  temperatures  during  the  flowering 
period  I  hold  to  be  weakening  rather  than 
otherwise,  and  personally  am  well  content  with 
a  comparatively  slight  increase.  Thus  if  the 
Muscats  have  been  kept  up  to  the  flowering 
time  at  about  00°  by  night,  and  ours  rarely  ex- 
ceed that  figure,  an  increase  to  05°  is  ample, 
while  the  temperature  in  the  daytime,  hitherto 
ranging  from  05°  to  75°  with  sunshine,  is  ad- 
vanced to  70°  and  80°  respectively.  In  dull  or 
showery  weather  damping  down  wholly  ceases 
during  the  flowering  period,  but  on  clear,  hot 
days  it  is  practised  in  the  morning  and  again  in 
the  afternoon  at  closing  time,  though  only 
lightly.  Towards  mid-day,  the  atmosphere 
being  buoyant  either  by  the  admittance  of  air 
freely  on  clear  days  or  very  slightly  on  dull 
days  accompanied  by  more  fire  heat,  the  cap- 
sules shatter  oft'  and  the  pollen  is  distributed 
freely,  and  not  unfrequently  Muscats  set  w-ell 
without  any  aid  other  than  smartly  tapping 
the  rods  or  laterals.  It  is  not  advisable,  however, 
to  depend  upon  this,  but  the  pollen  should  be 
transferred  from  the  anthers  to  the  stigmas 
either  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  or  by  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  I  have  long  adopted  the  latter 
plan,  and  never  seen  other  than  good  result 
from  it.  The  palm  of  the  hand  is  quite  soft 
enough  for  drawing  over  a  bunch  when  in 
flower,  and  this  practice  has  the  efl'ect  of  dis- 
lodging capsules  that  do  not  part  freely,  also  re- 
moving the  tiny  globule  of  viscous  matter  often 
lodging  on  the  stigmas,  and  which,  unless  either 
dried  or  removed,  militates  against  a  perfect 
fertilisation.  The  practice  of  cross-fertilising, 
that  is  to  say,  the  use  of  pollen  freim  well- 
known  free-setting  varieties,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  and 
Madresfield  Court,  has  much  to  commend  it, 
and  drawing  the  brush  or  hand  over  these  when 
in  flower  in  order  to  have  pollen  to  transfer  to 
the  Muscats  benefits  rather  than  injures  them. 
Pollen  from  free-setting  varieties  can  be  col- 
lected and  stored  if  need  be  in  paper,  and  appears 
to  keep  and  be  quite  as  potent  as  Aucuba  pol- 
len similarly  treated,     Medium-si?^*^.  to  small 


bunches  of  Muscats,  and  the  Muscat  Hamburgh 
in  particular,  usually  set  the  most  evenly,  and 
the  mistake  is  often  made  of  selecting  extra 
large  clusters  when  smaller  ones  are  more 
certain  to  give  the  best  results. 

The  temperatures  I  have  given  for  Muscats 
prior  to  and  again  during  the  flowering  period 
appear  to  suit  all  other  varieties,  the  former, 
if  started  early,  doing  well  in  mixed  houses. 
For  reasons  already  implied  I  adopt  the  same 
practice  with  most  of  the  reputed  free  setters, 
tapping  the  rods,  and  in  many  cases  using  the 
hand  as  well  as  cross  -  fertilising.  Alnwick 
Seedling  left  to  itself  fails  completely  to  set, 
and  those  glistening  globules  of  sticky  matter 
must  be  removed,  or  the  pollen  is  powerless. 
Black  Hamburgh,  in  fact  most  other  Grapes 
in  robust  health,  also  produce  this  spot  cf 
moisture,  and  in  dull  showery  weather  this 
ought  to  be  moved  with  the  hand,  or  the  set 
may  be  impeifect.  As  far  as  my  experience 
with  the  syringe  in  setting  Grapes  is  concerned, 
I  must  confess  to  having  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  practice.  It  may  answer  very  well  in 
some  cases,  but  in  others  it  might  prove  a  risky 
business.  Any  way,  it  is  not  the  aid  to  setting 
that  I  can  conscientiously  reconmiend. 

W.  Iggi'lden. 


FLAVOUR  IN  FORCED  STRAWBERRIES. 
The  want  of  flavour  in  early  forced  Strawbenies 
is  generally  owing  more  to  the  sort  than  the  treat- 
ment, as  those  selected  for  starting  first  are  invari- 
ably such  kinds  as  are  known  to  set  fi  eely  and  swell 
and  colour  quicklv,  the  most  reliable  as  regards 
these  points  of  any  I  have  tried  being  Noble,  but 
then  the  less  said  about  flavour  and  quality  the 
better,  as  these  are  sadly  lacking.  It  would  appear 
from  what  has  recently  been  said  that  John  Ruskin  is 
the  coming  variety,  as  Mr.  Gilbert  speaks  well  of  it, 
and  has  made  the  high  price  of  two  guineas  per  lb. 
He  was  good  enough  to  send  me  plants  and  I  shall 
shortly  have  fruit  ripe,  and  hope  I  shall  find  it  as 
good  as  he  has  had  it,  and  that  it  will  be  a  long 
way  better  than  Koble,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
discard  for  a  better.  I  always  grow  some  Vicom- 
tesse  H^iicart  de  Thury,  as  that  is  a  good  kind  for 
early  work,  and  being  firm,  packs  and  travels  well, 
and'the  flavour  is  fair  if  the  fruit  is  well  exposed 
to  light,  sun  and  air  and  finished  off  in  a  cot  I 
house.  This,  as  "  G.  W."  mentions,  does  much  for 
Strawberries,  and  careful  watering  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  in  helping  their  flavour.  Liquid 
manure  should  never  be  given  after  they  begin 
to  colour,  as  it  is  sure  to  impregnate  the 
fruit  it  it  is.  The  fruit  should  be  gathered  early 
in  the  morning  while  cool  and  before  the  sun  gets 
on  it,  as  after  it  loses  aroma  and  freshness.  My 
standard  Strawberrv  for  forcing  to  get  the  main 
supply  is  British  Queen,  and  there  is  none  to  equal 
it,  as'it  is  first-rate  at  all  points,  for  it  possesses, 
appearance,  fize,  shape,  combined  with  tie  highest 
quality,  and  travels  well.  It  cannot  be  had  very 
early,  although  it  stands  forcing  well.  Not  only  is 
the  British  Queen  the  best  under  glass,  but  it  is 
superior  to  any  other  outdoors.  It  appears  that 
some  experience  a  ditticulty  in  growing  it,  this 
probably  arising  from  unsuitabiUty  of  soil,  as  it  does 
not  succeed  well  on  that  which  is  heavy  and  cold. 
Mine  is  light  and  dry  and  I  trench  before  planting, 
plant  the  rows  a  yard  apart,  mulch  heavily,  and  thus 
obtain  very  fine  crops.  As  a  rule,  the  plants  I  ruake 
use  of  tor  forming  fresh  beds  are  those  which  have 
been  forced.  These  bear  abundajitly  the  following 
year,  and  after  standing  another  season  they  are 
destroyed,  as  I  do  not  believe  in  old  crowns.^ 

SvffoU: i^-  D- 

Gooseberries  and  caterpillars.  —  What  I 
took  exception  to  in  •' S.  H.  B.'s"  remarks  anent 
Gooseberries  and  cateipillers  was  his  recommenda- 
tion of  the  removal  of  the  surface  soil  under  the 
bushes,  which  I  consider  not  only  useless,  but 
iniutious,  as  the  less  disturbance  the   eaith  has 
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about  the  roots  the  better,  and  though  lime  may 
not  be  absolutely  needful,  it  can  never  do  harm, 
and  in  most  cases  is  highly  beneficial  if  the  soil  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  not  impregnated  with  cal- 
careous matter,  as  all  fruits  need  a  portion  to 
perfect  their  seed  or  pips.  Top-dressing  is  quite 
another  matter  and  wholly  distinct  from  removing 
soil,  and  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  giving  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  a  mulching,  a  work  that  is  always 
carried  out  here  annually  at  or  soon  after  this 
season,  as  I  have  constant  and  strong  proof  of  the 
great  good  it  does,  and  know  that  without  it  we 
should  not  get  along  very  well,  our  land  being 
light  and  quickly  affected  by  drought.  We  there- 
fore apply  half  rotten  manure  around  our  walls, 
laying  it  from  them  about  a  yard  w^ide,  and  cover 
the  ground  completely  where  our  pyramid  Pears 
are,  and  the  same  with  the  Raspberries,  as  then 
what  water  we  give  tells,  and  a  good  soaking  lasts 
a  long  time.— S.  D. 


PEACH  BUD-DROPPING. 
The  notes  that  have  recently  appeared   in   The 
Garden  on  the  above  subject  recall  to  mind  a 
correspondence  of  some  two' or  three  years  ago  in 
the  matter  of  Camellias,  arising  from  a  theory'that 
bud-dropping  in  their  case  might  be  traced  to  a 
similar  cause— insufficient  exposure  of  the  plants 
t  o  exterior  atmospheric  influences.     So  far  as  Ca- 
mellias were  concerned,  I  think  it  was  ultimately 
conceded  that  such  a  theory  was  not  in  keeping 
with  actual  experience,  evidence  being  forthcom° 
ing  that  in  several  old-established  structures  Ca- 
mellias that  occupy  permanent  positions  in   beds 
do  remarkably  well  and   show   not   the  slightest 
sign  of  bud-dropping,  not  only  without  any  annual 
exposure,  but  under  very  effective  ventilating  ar- 
rangements.    It   is  just   the  same  with   Peaches; 
there  are  scores  of  houses  scattered  here  and  there 
about  the  country  from  which  good  crops  are  an- 
nually taken  where  it  is  impossible  to  remove  top 
lights,  or  where  top  ventilation  is  defective  either 
from   the   fact  that  a   certain   proportion   of   the 
lights  are  fixtures,  or  that  instead  of  such  lights 
sliding  down  a  considerable  distance,  the  arrange- 
ment is  confined  to  the  lifting  up  of  a  number  of 
small    sashes,    causing    the    temperature    at    the 
apex  of  the  roof  in  very  hot  weather  to  resemble  a 
hot  blast  from  a  furnace.   Bud-dropping  even  nlore 
than  non-setting  may  be  traced  to  three  causes— 
unripenedwood,   too  much  water,  and  too  little. 
As  to  the  first  named,  is  unripeued  wood  a  neces- 
sary following  of  non-exposure  ?     By  no  means,  or 
as  I  have  said,  hundreds  of  trees  would  never  have 
a  bit  of  well-ripened  wood  in  them.     If  facilities 
are  at  hand  for  complete  exposure,   there   is   no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  effected  at  the  same 
time.     Facts    prove    that   such   treatment  is   not 
absolutely  essential  either  to  the  general  health  of 
the  trees  as  a  preventive  of  bud-dropping    or  to 
secure  good  even  crops.     I  remember  well  going 
through  some  houses  where  front  ventilation  was 
confined  to  the  opening  of  a  narrow  strip  of  board 
and  only  half  the  top  lights  came  down  perhaps  a 
yard    at    most,    and,    asking    if    there    was    any 
trouble  with  bud-dropping  uiider  these  conditions 
the    answer    was,  no,    except    occasionally    verv 
slightly,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two   trees  on  the 
back    wall  ;    therefore,    the    little    loss    was    ex- 
perienced just  where  the    exposure  was  possible. 
All   front-trellis   trees    were    always   right       The 
judicious   application   of  water   arid   a  "necessary 
amount  of  air  are  important  factors  in  the  proper 
ripening  of  wood,  but  the  chief  factor  is  emphatic- 
ally suitable  soil,  and  hangmg  on  this  comes  in  a 
personal   matter  of    failure  and   ultimate  success 
It  may  not  be  out.  of  place  to  chronicle.     When  I 
made  the  inside  Peach  borders  here  I  used  a  shallow 
top  spit  from  the  park.     This  looked  to  the  eye 
fairly  sound  and  lasting.    Very  foolishly,   I  neither 
made   a  careful  examination  of  the  soil  nor  took 
pains  to  ascertain  its  general  local  character      The 
trees  started  away  w.-ll  and  made  a  lot  of  stron.^ 
growth,  but  neither  in  the  second  nor  third  season 
from  planting  was  the  wood  well  ripened  or  the 
crop  satisfactory ;  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
bud-dropping  and  more  non-setting.     It  was  not  a 


question  of  water,  as,  knowing  the  borders  were 
well  drained  and  inferring  the  soil  was  on  the  light 
side,  I  watered  heavily  and  persistently.  An 
examination  of  the  border  at  the  end  of  the  third 
season  revealed  the  fact  that  the  soil  had  degene- 
rated into  little  but  sand.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  bold  in  it  even  in  a  damp  state  ;  it  ran 
easily  through  the  fingers.  Nearly  all  this  was 
taken  out  and  the  border  re-made  with  a  stiff  loam 
mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  stiff  road  sidings. 
The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  crop, 
with  perhaps  an  occasional  tendency  to  the  thin 
side  on  a  few  trees  on  the  back  wall,  is  invariably 
good,  the  best  results  (strange  if  one  is  to  ac- 
cept the  exposure  theory)  being  on  the  trees  on 
front  trellis,  which  is  alw^ays  sheltered  by  im- 
movable top  lights.  My  idea  of  the  wood  produced 
f'-om  a  stiff  loamy  compost  is  that  it  is  invariably 
shorter-jointed,  less  in  diameter,  but  harder,  more 
solid,  and  quicker  in  ripening  up.  The  soil 
then,  I  take  it,  comes  first  and  foremost  in 
successful  indoor  Peach  culture,  and  next  comes 
the  question  of  water.  An  excess  of  mois- 
ture at  the  root  is  responsible  for  bud-dropping 
when  the  watering  is  very  heavy  on  a  close,  reten- 
tive soil  and  a  badly-drained  border.  The  obser- 
vant gardener  will  soon  correct  this,  but  it  occurs 
sometimes  when  starting  in  a  new  and  unknown 
place;  one  goes  to  work  in  the  generally  recognised 
fashion  before  there  is  time  either  to  examine  the 
border  to  ascertain  the  system  and  extent  of 
drainage,  either  natural  or"  artificial,  or  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil.  Given  a  fairly  suitable  soil  and 
a  subsoil  from  which  water  will  run  away  freely, 
the  water-pot  or  the  hose  may  be  applied  in  "a 
liberal  and  persistent  manner,  and  to  their  non- 
application  under  favourable  conditions  may  also 
be  traced  a  good  deal  both  of  bud-dropping  and 
non-setting.  As  to  the  temperatures  at  the'early 
forcing  stage,  it  is,  I  think,  generally  known  that 
strict  attention  to  this  matter  has  much  to  do  with 
success. 

So  far  as  the  selection  of  varieties  for  in- 
door work  is  concerned,  there  is  one  matter 
sometimes  lost  sight  of— how  far  Peach  cul- 
ture is  practicable  out  of  doors.  If  there  is 
little  chance  of  doing  this  successfully,  by  all 
means  have  a  number  of  varieties  under  "glass  for 
successional  purposes ;  but  if  plenty  of  good  fruit 
of  Noblesse,  Violette  Hative  and  Barrinston  can 
be  grown  out  of  doors,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said  in* favour  of  giving  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Osprey  or  even  the  Admirables  the  protection  of  a 
house.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  take  them  in  their 
all-round  excellence  for  flavour,  combined  with  size, 
good  constitution  and  general  disposition  to  do 
kindly  under  glass,  our  second  early  and  midseason 
Peaches  are  decidedly  the  best.  Restricted  to 
half-a-dozen,  I  would  grow  Hale's  Early,  Early 
Alfred,  Dr.  Hogg,  Dymond,  Noblesse  and  Violette 
Hative.  All  these  are  good  Peaches  and  pretty 
sure  setters,  with  the  exception  of  Hales  Early 
which  is  inclined  to  be  shy.  If  Early  Beatrice 
were  about  twice  its  natural  size,  one  would  not 
have  to  travel  farther  for  a  first  early,  but  it  is 
certainly  too  small  to  suit  modern  requirements.  I 
have  not  tried  either  Amsden  June  or  Alexander 
and  should  not  feel  inclined  to  do  so  after  the  ex- 
perience chronicled  by  several  correspondents  — E 
BURRELL,  Claremonf. 

As  a  rule,  there  are  two  causes  for  Peach 

trees  dropping  their  buds— the  roots  being  too  dry 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  and  keeping 
the  house  too  close  and  warm  just  previous  to  and 
after  the  falling  of  the  leaves.  A  particularly 
strong  case  bearing  out  the  last-named  reason  has 
been  under  my  notice  during  the  last  three  years 
A  Peach  house  100  feet  long,  having  a  southern 
aspect  m  a  very  warm  garden,  was  well  stocked 
with  trees,  wliich  bore  well ;  in  fact,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  thin  the  fruit  freely.  The  house  was  not 
heated  in  any  way  artificially,  and  as  the  roof  is 
built  of  iron  rafters,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  several  degrees  of  frost  in  the  house,  which 
evidently  did  more  good  than  harm,  judgint^  from 
the  healthy  appearance  of  the  trees  when  in 
bloom.  Three  years  since  a  change  was  made  in 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  house.    Two  rows 


of  hot-water  pipes  were  laid  along  the  front  of 
the  house  with  the  idea  of  bringing  the  trees  on  a 
little  earlier  and  rendering  the  house  more  useful 
as  a  plant  structure  during  the  winter.  In  arrang- 
ing the  Chrysanthemums  thickly  together  on  the 
border  near  the  back  of  the  house,  where  they 
could  obtain  head-room  and  light,  the  Peach  trees 
were  so  covered  w-ith  the  foliage  of  the  Chrysan- 
themums, as  to  receive  but  little  light  in  any 
way.  To  secure  an  even  temperature  of  55°  by 
night,  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air  at  the  same 
time  during  the  day,  but  not  so  much  at  night,  the 
hot-water  pipes  were  made  warm.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  Peach  trees  have  dropped  a  very 
large  number  of  their  buds,  in  some  cases  to  such 
an  extent,  that  thinning  the  fruit  is  not  now  neces- 
sary. Here  then  is  a  proof  that  the  altered  condi- 
tions which  the  trees  received  were  conducive  to  a 
large  loss  of  fruit  buds. — Observer. 

All  gardeners  who  cultivate  Peaches  under 

glass  are   only  too  well  acquainted  with  the  evil 
for    at    some    stage    or   another   of    their   career 
they   have   undoubtedly   had  it    to  contend  with. 
As  stated    by  "  J.    E.""  (page   20G),  bud-dropping 
appears    to    be    on    the    increase,    and    this,    to 
a    certain    extent,    is    through    cultivating    these 
early  American  Peaches  under  glass,  and  also  in 
departing  from  the  old-fashioned  principle  of  hav- 
ing movable  lights  over  the  trees,  and  which  could 
be  removed  directly  the  fruit  is  gathered,  so  that 
the  whole  tree  may  be  exposed  to  the  elements 
until  far  on  in  the  autumn.    Cheap  glass  structures 
are  no  doubt  answerable  for  this,  as  in  these  the 
roof  is  a  fixture  and  the  trees  cannot  be  exposed 
enough.     In  years  gone  by  it  was  usual  to  remove 
the  roof-lights,  not  that  there  were  many  varieties 
of  Peaches  prone  to  this  evil,  for  the  old  Noblesse 
was  about  the  only  variety  that  there  was    any 
difliculty  with.     If  the  trees  when  grown  in  pots 
in   the   orchard  house   are    removed  to  the   open 
air  directly  the  fruit  is  gathered  and  allowed  to 
remain  there  until  taken  in  for  forcing,  the  evil 
rarely,  if  ever,  asserts  itself,  that  is,  it  the  trees 
be  plunged  and  kept  well    supplied  with   water. 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant  these  early  Ameri- 
can kinds  in  a  structure  with  a  fixed  roof.     If 
there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter,  it  must  be  done, 
as  most  gardeners  and  employers  as  w-ell  like  to 
have  Peaches   as   early  as   possible.     Cultivating, 
then,  these  early  American  kinds  as  pot  trees,  or 
in  a  small  structure  by  themselves,  is  evidently  the 
best  plan.     Bud-dropping   in    trees    in    the    open 
air  is  almost  unknown.     As  stated  by  "J.  E.,"with 
whose  observations  I   fully  agree,  the  removal  of 
the  roof-liglits  directly  the  fruit  is  gathered  is  the 
mode  to  adopt  with  this  or  indeed  any  of  the  old 
early  kinds,   which  are   now   classed     as    second 
earlies,  owing  to  the  introduction    of    the  newer 
American  sorts.     Certainly  there  are  other  well- 
known  causes  which  lead  up  to  bud-dropping,  but 
when  the  grower  is  very  careful  to  see  that  his 
trees  are  scrupulously  clean  and  also  well  suppli'd 
with  water,  the  borders  also  being   firm   and  so 
forth,  it  is  very  disheartening  to  see  the  buds  drop- 
ping. The  wood  in  these  bud-dropping  cases,  where 
the  wants  of  the  trees  are  carefully  attended  to, 
evidently    becomes    over-ripened    and     the    buds 
too  plump.     Anyone  acquainted  with  the  evil  can 
tell  long  before  the  term  the  buds  should  commence 
to  swell  whether  they  will  drop  or  not,  for"these, 
or  at  least  any  which  may  be  pulled  off,  will,  if 
cut  open,  be  quite  brown.     Chrysanthemums  are 
answerable  for  the  buds  dropping  in  some  cases. 
The  plants  are  stood  in  the  Peach  houses,  which 
are  kept  too  close,  and  heat  is  also  present  to  dis- 
pel damp — causes  certainly  which  add  to  the  evil, 
and  which  should  be  avoided  if  possible.     I  fancy 
my  friend  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  takes  too  doleful  a  view 
of  the  subject  as  to  there  not    being  a  remedy. 
Removing  the  roof -lights  should  do  it.    What  say 
others  ?— Y.  A.  H. 

For  two  years  after  I  took  charge  of  the  gar- 
dens here  I  had  a  Peach  tree  that  cast  the  greater 
part  of  the  flower-buds  just  as  the  sap  began  to 
move.  After  the  finst  experience  of  bud-dropping 
I  was  most  particular  about  giving  the  border  an 
abundance  of  water,  but  the  following  year  the 
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buds  dropped  in  the  same  way.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Bnrrell,  of  C'aremont,  wrote  his  experience  in  The 
Gardex  of  the  same  trouble.  He  lifted  the  roots 
and  toolv  away  a  portion  of  the  soil  and  added  soil 
of  a  heavier  kind  in  place  of  that  taken  out.  I 
acted  on  the  same  plan,  and  for  two  years  have 
had  a  good  crop  of  fruit  and  this  year  I  have  a 
capital  set.  The  roof  of  my  Peach  house  is  mov- 
able, and  I  have  the  trees  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  three  months.  I  mulch  the  borders  with 
strawy  manure  generally  twice  in  the  year,  using 
water  and  the  garden  engine  freely.  I  attribiite 
my  success  to  lifting  and  replanting  in  fresh  soil. 
The  soil  that  I  took  out  from  the  border  was 
very  sandy  ;  what  I  put  in  its  place  was  a  good 
strong  loam  to  which  I  added  plenty  of  old  mortar 
rubbish.— J.  Hintox,  The  Gardstts,  Pull  Court. 
TcivheshuT  y . 

As  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  premr.- 

tnre  falling  of  the  bloom  of  Peach  trees  now  being 
discussed,  I  would  invite  attention  to  a  question 
recently  submitted  to  me  by  an  amateur  in  the 
midlands.  He  had  Peach  trees  in  full  bloom  in  a 
house  (the  varieties  were  not  stated)  when  a  sharp 
frost  occurred,  there  being  4°  in  the  house,  yet  the 
bloom  seemed  to  be  in  no  way  injured.  Very  pro- 
bably it  suffered  little,  as  it  was,  of  course,  dry. 
and  Peach  bloom  outdoors  will  often  withstand 
twice  as  much  frost  if  it  be  dry.  Then  a  week 
later  the  trees  were  liberal  y  watered  with  strong 
liquid  manure.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
nearly  all  the  bloom  on  the  trees  had  fal'en.  As  a 
week  had  elapsed  since  the  frost,  it  does  not  seem 
at  all  probable  that  the  falling  of  the  bloom  was 
due  to  that.  What  I  have  assumed  is  that  so  strong 
an  application  of  liquid  manure  might  have  either 
destroyed  the  young  feeders  or  rootlets  of  the 
trees  and  thus  led  to  the  catastrophe  which  so 
soon  followed,  or  else  that  it  caused  an  undue 
flooding  of  sap,  which  would  probably  only  push 
push  off  the  blooms  ;  or  it  might  have  arisen  from 
closing  up  the  house  after  the  watering,  the 
rank  ammoniacal  gases  thus  enclosed  serving  to 
destroy  the  bloom.  Probably  under  the  circum- 
stances the  watering  freely  at  all  just  at  that  time 
was  unwi.se,  unless  the  borders  had  become  ex- 
ceptionally dry,  and  even  in  that  case  the  reaction 
induced  by  the  heavy  waterings  would  have  been 
injurious.  The  points  urged  may  help  to  throw 
sorpe  light  on  a  matter  which  it  would  seem  is  not 
limited  to  sort  after  all,  but  appears  to  apply  to 
all  forced  Peach  trees.  — A.  P. 


MUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  GRAPE. 

Taking  the  varieties  of  Grapes  as  a  whole,  I 
think  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  may  fairly  lay 
claim  to  be  the  best  of  all,  taking  into  con- 
sideration its  handsome  bunches,  fine  amber 
colour,  and  quality  of  the  berries.  Pos- 
sessing all  the  above  good  qualities,  any- 
one would  naturally  come  to  .the  conclusion 
that  this  would  be  the  most  popular  and  gene- 
rally grown  of  all  Grapes.  As  far  as  number 
of  Vines  is  concerned,  this  may  be  true,  but 
speaking  generally,  the  quality  is  considerably 
below  the  standard.  Occasionally  one  may 
come  across  noble  examples  of  cultural  skill. 
In  days  gone  by,  the  splendid  examples  that 
used  to  be  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cole,  of  Ealing 
Park,  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Berkhamsted,  and 
latterly  by  Mr.  William  Taylor,  show  the  stan- 
dard that  may  be  reached.  Occasionally  others 
are  produced,  and  I  have  come  across  them 
when  least  e.xpected.  It  is  on  record  of  a 
wonderful  Vine  that  was  many  years  ago  in 
the  gardens  of  Bourton  House,  Berks.  This 
Vine  supplied  rods  in  three  different  houses. 
The  rods  in  the  different  houses  were  started 
into  growth,  and  Grapes  in  three  stages 
were  produced,  all  being  of  the  highest 
quality.  Taking  into  consideration  the  size 
and  also  number  of  rods  these  Grapes  were 
cut  from,  I  think  it  is  evidence  that  the  Vines 


are  too  restricted  in  thousands  of  oases.  \\  her- 
ever  I  liavc  seen  the  Muscat  succeeding  really 
well,  and  also  producing  the  highest  quality  of 
Grapes,  several  rods  have  been  produced  frcjm 
a  single  root-stock.  Occasionally  they  are 
planted  and  also  succeed  uncommonly  well  in 
places  where  little  expected.  Mr.  Douglas 
some  years  ago,  when  living  at  Loxford  Hall, 
planted  a  Vine  in  a  small  annexe  merely  to 
iill  up  the  space.  Tliis  Vine  succeeded  so  well, 
that  instead  of  confining  it  to  its  small  space, 
a  rod  was  taken  through  a  square  of  glass 
into  a  Pine  stove.  This  succeeded  so  well, 
that  eventually  the  whole  structure  was  filled 
with  rods,  and  the  Grapes  produced  were  as 
fine  as  I  have  ever  seen.  The  space  this  Vine 
was  rooting  in  was  supposed  to  be  very 
limited,  and  although  it  was  highly  fed, 
no  doubt  the  roots  had  rambled  into  good 
"  feeding"  quarters.  Again,  some  years  ago  it 
was  recorded  of  so'.ne  Muscats  succeeding  won- 
derfully well,  when  all  at  once  there  was  a 
collapse.  It  came  about  in  this  waj'.  A  drain 
got  choked,  and  it  became  necessary  to  open  up 
the  drain  and  follow  it  until  tlie  stoppage  was 
reached.  This  liappened  to  be  in  front  of 
the  Vine  border,  or  at  any  rate  in  close 
proximity,  and  at  this  very  jjoint  the  rlrain  was 
full  of  Vine  roots,  and  hence  the  stoppage.  The 
Vinos  were  literally  feeding  on  the  liquid.  The 
drain  was  diverted  from  its  original  course,  and 
from  that  time  the  decadence  of  the  Vines  com- 
menced. The  above  instances  are  lessons  which 
we  should  take  notice  of.  The  Muscat  is  evi- 
dently fond  of  sand  or  a  sandy  open  soil,  and 
under  such  conditions  must  have  high  feeding. 
Such  being  assured,  and  other  cultural  de- 
tails closely  attended  to,  good  Muscats 
should  be  produced.  A  heavy  soil  is  not 
the  best  for  Muscats,  as  has  frequently  been 
proved.  To  prevent  the  berries  shrivelling, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  more  freely  feed  so 
as  to  alleviate  the  evil,  but  where  the  Grapes  are 
subject  to  this,  feeding  will  not  stop  it  unless  the 
material  the  Vines  are  rooting  in  is  of  an  open 
or  very  sandy  description. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  more  varieties 
of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  than  one.  The 
variety  known  as  Bowood  Muscat,  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  is  quite  distinct,  the  bunches  being 
more  heavily  shouldered,  besides  setting  more 
freely,  and  the  berries  also  more  blunt.  In 
growth  Bluscat  of  Alexandria  is  very  vigorous, 
seldom  failing  to  show  less  than  two  or  three 
bunches  to  a  shoot.  Although  so  free  in  show- 
ing bunches,  this  is  no  criterion  that  the  Vines 
must  be  overcropped,  as  I  know  of  no  other  va- 
riety which  will  resent  such  treatment.  In  many 
instances,  however,  this  Grape  sets  so  badly, 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficiency 
of  presentable  bunches.  But  with  the  roots 
woiking  in  a  warm  border  there  should  not  be 
the  least  difficulty  on  this  point.  Dusting  the 
bunches  over  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  after 
being  charged  with  pollen  from  a  free-setting 
variety,  especially  the  Black  Hamburgh,  also 
syringing  the  bunches,  and  also  lightly  drawing 
the  hand  over  them,  are  all  adapted  for  securing 
a  good  set.  Rapping  each  fruit-bearing  lateral 
smartly,  say  at  10  a.m.  and  again  at  1  p.m. ,  daily 
until  a  good  set  is  secured  is  as  safe  a  method  as 
any  to  adopt.  Now  that  the  setting  season  is 
upon  us  I  shall  adopt  this  la.st  method  in  ])re- 
fereuce  to  the  others,  as  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  will  do  away  with  that  rusty 
tinge  which  is  apt  to  show  itself  after  the  Grapes 
are  ripe  and  have  hung  some  time.  The  tem- 
perature must  also  be  raised. 

The  rods  hitherto  in  the  majority  of  cases 
have  been  much  too  close  together  for  the  leaves 
to  perform  their  proper  functions.     The  rods 


should  be  quite  4  feet  or  5  feet  apait,  and  an 
extra  foot  would  undoubtedly  be  all  the  better. 
A  good  spread  of  foliage  botli  on  the  fruit- 
bearing  laterals  and  also  on  the  intermediate 
ones  is  certainly  needed  to  bring  the  fruit  to 
perfection.  Nor  ought  the  foliage  to  be  in  the 
least  crowded,  as  each  leaf  must  have  room  for 
free  development  and  to  allow  the  ditl'used  light  to 
strike  obliquely  on  to  the  bunches.  It  is  evident 
that  if  this  noble  Grape  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
higliest  perfection,  exceptional  treatment  is 
needed.  It  must  have  what  is  termed  freer 
extension  and  not  be  cramped  in  any  way.  The 
roots  must  also  be  working  in  an  open  and  free 
soil.  Some  years  since  a  well-known  gardener 
had  his  Mu.scat  Vines  planted  in  what  apipeared 
to  a  casual  observer  almost  pure  sand,  and  upon 
moving  the  surface  the  border  was  literally 
alive  with  feeders,  ready  to  respond  to  the 
bountiful  supjilies  of  rich  liquid  they  received. 
Seeing  the  price  other  Grapes  now  realise. 
Muscats  are  the  ones  to  cultivate  for  market, 
that  is,  if  they  are  grown  well.  In  conclusion, 
I  may  also  say  that  H-arm,  rather  dry  air  is  what 
is  needed  to  finish  the  bunches  up  satisfactorily, 
as  want  of  etticient  heat  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  many  a  house  of  Muscat  Grapes. 

Y.  A.  H. 


Trellis-trained  Gooseberries.— A  very  suc- 
cessful method  of  obtaining  fine  clean,  well-pre- 
served fruits  of  choice  dessert  Gooseberries  is 
carried  out  at  Claremont.  There  are  two  rows 
some  120  feet  long  of  flat-trained  Gooseberries 
about  4  feet  apart,  the  bushes  4  feet  high,  trained 
to  four  stout  galvanised  iron  wires,  strained  along 
wooden  posts.  The  method  seems  to  suit  strong 
growers  best,  as  the  weaker  varieties  take  much 
longer  to  fill  up  the  trellises,  but  still  these  are  ad- 
mirably furnished.  Of  course  the  stems  and  branches 
are  hard  spurred,  and  show  that  whilst  Goose- 
berries invariably  bear  on  the  yearling  wood,  yet  do 
they  stand  hard  spurring  admirably.  It  is  then 
found  very  easy  to  net  over  these  trellis  trees  in 
the  summer,  and  because  there  are  two  rows  it  is 
thus  easy  for  anyone  to  lift  the  nets  at  one  end,  and, 
passing  along  between  the  rows,  to  gather  fruit  as 
needed  without  removing  the  nets. — A.  D. 

Strawberries  and  the  frosts. — The  list  of 
killed  is  not  so  heavy  as  at  one  time  I  thought 
would  be  the  case,  but  the  wounded  are  far  too 
numerous  to  please  me.  Small  plants,  put  out 
late,  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  if  my 
experience  is  any  criterion,  Waterloo  is  not  so 
hardy  as  most  other  varieties.  Strong  plants  of 
old  favourites  are  now  growing  freely,  and  may 
not  be  much  the  worse  for  the  complete  loss  of 
old  leaves  and  the  severe  pinch  they  received. 
Laxton's  Noble  has  already  suffered  from  spring- 
frosts,  its  precocious  habit  of  flowering  rendering 
it  peculiarly  liable  to  injury.  Where  the  flower 
trusses  were  just  starting  from  the  crowns,  frosts 
have  touched  the  most  forward  flowers,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  what  should  have  given  the  largest 
fruit  will  in  all  such  cases  be  spoilt. — SoMEESET. 

Fruit  prospects. — Although  most  of  us  were 
inveighing  against  the  weather  in  March,  it  must, 
I  think,  be  conceded  that  it  has  been  in  favour  of 
the  fruit  crop,  as  the  severe  cold  kept  trees  back, 
and  Apricots  and  Peaches  are  now  having  a  happy 
time  of  it,  for  they  have  opened  their  blossoms 
strong  under  the  influence  of  a  temperature  during 
the  day  and  sunshine  more  like  June  than  early 
April,  and  a  free  set  is  therefore  assured.  Plums 
are  fast  expanding  their  flower-buds,  and  though 
the  crop  was  heavy  last  year,  there  is  a  fair  promise 
this,  which  is  unusual  after  trees  have  borne  so 
heavily,  as  they  generally  rest  and  recoup  them- 
selves, or  rather  they  are  unable  to  do  two  things, 
bear  and  perfect  much  fruit  and  form  and  mature 
flower-buds,  unless  the  autumn  is  unusually  favour- 
able ;  hence  it  is  that  a  scarcity  follows  a  glut,  which 
shows  the  utility  of  thinning.  If  thinning  be 
carried  out  in  proper  time,  trees  are  not  distressed. 
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but  bear  regularly  each  year  in  succession.  Pears 
have  come  alons  very  fast  during  the  last  week, 
the  blossom-buds  having  thrown  off  their  scales, 
but  Apples  have  been  less  atfected  by  the  heat  or 
do  not  show  it  in  the  same  degree,  and  yet  it  may 
be  clearly  seen  that  they  are  swelling  "and  full  of 
promise.  Cherries  are  full  of  bud,  and  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  are  showing  plenty  of  ftuit.  which 
will  soon  be  sheltered  by  the  leaves,  so  that  if  we 
do  get  a  little  frost  it  will  not  take  much  harm, 
as  the  foliage  is  a  great  protection.  Most  people 
who  gather  Gooseberries  green,  leave  the  bushes 
thick  and  grow  them  under  other  trees.— S.  D. 

The  fruit  prospects  for  the  coming  season 

are  particularly  promising  ;  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
are  well  studded  with  buds,  and  if  frosts  only  keep 
otT  and  the  weather  is  .at  all  f.avourable,  the  year 
1892  promises  to  be  an  exceptionable  one  for  fruit 
crops  in  this  district.  This  is  rather  to  be  wondered 
at  than  otherwise  when  we  consider  the  wet  and 
almost  sunless  autumn  of  1891,  which  was  anything 
but  favourable  for  the  ripening  up  of  the  wood. — 
E.    S.,  l<i\iifhi/  Hall,  Brifjii,  Lincolnsli  i re. 


MAINTAINING  THE  HEALTH  AND 
FERTILITY  OF  ORCHARDS. 

The  timely  extract  from  Garden  and  Fotisf  (p. 
22C)  and  Mr.  Iggulden's  supplementary  com- 
ments on  the  same  (p.  270)  are  as  seasonable  as 
important.  A  great  practical  point  will  be 
gained  when  fruit  growers  generally  recognise 
the  fact  that  fruit  trees  in  full  bearing  need 
liberal  feeding.  Whetlier  the  American  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  removed  per  acre  by  a  crojj  of 
1.50  bushels  of  Apples  be  correct  or  not,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  large  proportion  (jf  the  produc- 
tive force  or  fertility  of  the  soil  must  be  used 
up  and  partially  e.xhausted,  at  least,  in  the 
annual  process  of  finishing  a  full  crop  of  Apples 
or  other  fruit  ;  and  yet  how  many  orchards  one 
meets  with  that  are  expected  to  bring  forth  per- 
fect crops  of  lino  fruit  without  manure  year 
after  year.  The  fact  is,  in  many  ipiarters  the 
starving  rerjimcn  has  succeeded  the  stimulating, 
once  so  common  in  gardens  and  not  less  so  also  in 
orchards.  In  those  days  no  soil  was  nor  could 
be  made  too  rich  for  fruit  trees,  especially  in 
their  youth  ;  growth  was  forced  and  fostered 
through  the  strongest  manures,  including  dead 
horses  and  other  carrion,  and  at  times,  and  when 
the  roots  steered  clear  of  the  carrion,  the 
growth  of  the  young  trees  was  prodigious,  the 
net  result  of  very  much  of  this  waste  of  vital 
energy  and  nianurial  force  being  barrenness, 
canker  ,and  other  diseases.  The  starving  reqi- 
nic/i.  almost  n.aturally  succeeded  the  old  one  of 
feed  and  cram  ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  comes 
much  of  the  inferior  fruit  in  our  home  markets. 
The  fruit  is  small,  the  sample  poor  in  colour 
and  flavour,  either  because  it  is  overcrowded 
above  or  unfed  underground.  Here,  as  in  many 
other  directions,  a  medium  cour.se  is  generally 
the  safest  and  the  best.  Even  now,  with  all  cjur 
improved  knowledge  as  to  the  difference  between 
fruit-bearing  and  wood-making,  not  a  few  young 
fruit  trees  alike  in  gardens  and  orchards  are  over- 
fed. (Jn  fairly  good  soils,  young  fruit  trees  need 
no  manure  until  they  reach  the  stage  and  the 
strain  of  frnit-ljeariug.  Land  that  grows  good 
wheat,  or  from  'M  tons  to  40  tons  of  Swedes  or 
Mangolds  per  acre,  will  grow  good  fruit  trees 
without  manure.  Even  the  trenching  of  such 
land  where  the  tilth  is  good  is  very  often  a 
hindrance  and  a  check  to  fertility.  Witliin  the 
last  few  months  I  have  seen  young  orchards 
with  the  corn  and  the  root  tilths  of  centuries 
buried  18  inches  or  2  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
now  formed  of  dead,  inert  subsoils.  Such  sub- 
version of  good  soil  and  substitution  of  bad  are 


not  only  a  loss  of  labour,  but  of  time  and  money 
and  immediately  available  growing  force. 

Hence  where  the  trenching  of  gronnd  for 
fruit  trees  is  needful,  it  should  never  take  the 
form  of  a  mere  subversion,  but  of  deepening  and 
a  thorough  admixture  of  soils — still,  however, 
retaining  the  best  soil  on  the  surface.  This  is 
the  more  necessary  in  these  days  when  trees  on 
lurface-rooting  stocks  are  mostly  planted,  and 
when  even  Crab  .and  Pear,  or  other  deep-root- 
ing stocks  are  compelled  to  skim  the  surfaces 
Mirough  root-pruning  or  frecjuent  transplant- 
ing. 

Little  or  no  manure  before  fruit-bearing  may, 
however,  mean  a  good  deal  and  a  regular  supply 
afterwards.  Fruit-bearing  in  fjuantity  and  of 
the  highest  quality  (and  with  the  foreign  sup- 
pUes  increasing  and  improving  every  day- 
nothing  less  will  pay)  is  an  exhaustive  process, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  continuous,  the  exhaustion 
must  be  made  good.  The  American  authority 
and  Mr.  Iggulden  jjoint  to  several  cheap  and 
convenient  .sources  of  supply  of  food  for  our 
fruit  ti-ees,  such  as  surface-crojjping  with  Clover 
and  other  leguminous  plants  for  nitrogen,  chemi- 
cal, or  animal  and  vegetable  manures,  and  the 
droppings  of  sheep  or  other  stock  for  potash, 
phosphates,  phosphoric  acid,  A-c.  Possibly  the 
sheep  pasturing  of  orchards — the  vegetable  diet 
of  the  sheep  being  supplemented  by  an  addi- 
tional fourth  at  least  of  rich  cake  or  feeding 
meal — would  prove  the  cheapest,  best,  and  most 
permanent  means  of  maintaining  orchards 
through  a  series  of  years  at  a  high  pitch  of 
fertility. 

As  to  the  sub-cropping  with  bu.sh  fruits,  &c., 
it  is  ea.sy  to  condemn  such  jiractices  on  paper, 
and  draw  vivid  pictures  of  struggles  for  food 
between  the  roots  of  Ajiples  or  Plums  above  and 
those  of  Gooseberries,  Currants  or  Raspberries 
sandwiched  with  Strawberries  below.  ISut  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  ground  crops  and  bush  fruits 
frequently  return  more  money  than  the  fruit 
trees?  This,  however,  is  an  additional  argument 
why  all  the  roots  should  be  sufficiently  fed  ; 
and  possibly  an  annual  or  biennial  dressing"  of 
manure  for  most  orchards  may  be  one  of  the 
first  results  of  the  lectures  on  technical  instruc- 
tion on  liorticulture  recently  given  in  various 
districts  through  the  influence  of  County 
Councils. 

Not  only  is  more  correct  information  greatly 
needed  as  to  the  necessity  of  food  for  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  and  their  mode  of  convert- 
ing the  .same  into  luscious  fruits,  but  also  as 
to  the  plan  of  .applying  the  food.  It  would 
hardly  be  credited  that  in  this  year  (1802) 
orchard  trees  forty  or  fifty  years  old  are  being 
duly  supplied  with  food  in  charmed  circles  of  a 
foot  or  so  round  tlieir  boles.  Surely  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  next  food  offered  to 
fruit  trees  will  be  placed  within  reacli  of  the 
feeding  fibres.  One  great  indirect  benefit  of 
ruminants  as  manure  distributors  lies  in  the 
f<act  that  they  enrich  tlie  entire  root-run  almost 
equally  and  alike,  so  that  every  hungry  root 
has  its  share  of  the  stimulating  force  of  the 
manures  alike  of  solid  and  liquid.  I  .agree  with 
Mr.  Iggulden  as  to  the  potency  of  house  or 
town  sewage  as  food  for  fruit  trees. 

D.  T.  F. 

Apple  Sturmer  Pippin.— There  is  no  mistake 
about  this  being  a  lirst-rate  Apple  for  dessert  from 
Feliruary  onw.ards.  It  is  of  medium  size,  firm, 
brisk,  .and  highly  flavoured.  I  have  h.ad  this  Apple 
keep  well  till  the  end  of  May.  At  the  present  time 
I  am  sending  it  to  table,  "it  may  be  cooked,  but 
does  not  boil  as  well  as  some  kinds,  although 
splendid  tor  baking.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower 
and  does  well  in  our  orchard.  It  is  a  constant, 
although  not  a  heavy  bearer. — Dorset. 


CROWDED  PEACH  SHOOTS. 

There  cannot  be  any  question  as  to  Peach  trees 
generally,  both  outside  and  under  glass,  being  in  a 
very  crowded  condition  mainly  owing  to  insufficient 
disbudding.  With  crowded  branches  the  leaves  can- 
not perform  their  allotted  functions  ;  consequently 
the  shoots  are  enfeebled,  good  fruit  being  an  im- 
possibility. As  long  as  the  shoots  are  devoid  of 
grossness  it  matters  little  how  strong  they  are,  for 
it  is  on  such  wood  as  this  that  the  best  fruits  are 
produced.  In  the  cultivation  of  Peaches  both  ou'- 
side  and  under  glass  there  are  two  extremes  to 
guard  ag.ainst,  for  I  think  it  is  equally  against  the 
well-being  of  the  trees  when  the  branches  are  too 
thin.  When  disbudding  is  rationally  attended  to, 
the  energies  of  the  tree  are  not  frittered  away,  but 
are  concentrated  in  the  remaining  shoots  until  they 
increase  in  .size  and  become  proportioned  in  every 
way.  When  disbudding  is  properly  carried  out, 
fewer  shoots  require  to  be  cut  away  at  pruning 
time,  and  a  tree  which  requires  a  deal  of  attention 
in  this  resf  ect  at  this  stage  must  have  been  sadly 
neglected  during  the  earliest  or  disbudding  stage. 
What  .at  first  sight  appears  a  just  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  shoots  is  before  many  weeks  have  passed 
simply  an  almost  impenetr.able  mass,  and  where  the 
trees  are  trained  to  a  trellis  overhead,  daylight 
cannot  be  seen  through. 

Disbudding  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  proceeding,  it 
being  simply  the  retention  of  sufficient  shoots  over 
the  tree  to  cause  an  equally  balanced  growth,  taking 
care  not  to  overcrowd  them,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  them  too  thin.  When  once  the  operation 
of  disbudding  is  fairly  mnstered,  there  will  1  e  btt 
little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  work  in  hand,  as  I 
find  with  young  men  it  is  more  through  nervous- 
ness than  anything  else  that  too  many  shoots  are 
retained.  Judgment  is  certainly  necessary,  as  with 
the  details  fully  grasped  as  it  were,  a  practised 
eye  can  see  .at  a  glance  what  shoots  are  needed. 

Take  a  tree,  for  example,  that  is  established  and 
has  almost  filled  its  allotted  space.  After  it  has 
finished  blooming,  the  shoots  will  commence  to 
push  away,  and  the  first  operation  will  be  to  re- 
move the  strongest  shoots,  at  least  taking  care  not 
to  remove  those  which  would  be  required  to  fur- 
nish the  true,  these  being  near  the  base  of  the 
shoots — what  are  termed  fore-rights  being  espe- 
cially selected  for  removal,  for  if  these  should  be 
retained  the  tree  has  not  such  a  nice  appearance. 
Fore-right  shoots  are  those  which  grow  straight  out, 
and  arc  generally  produced  from  strong  growths. 
The  superfluous  shoots  should  be  taken  off  by 
degrees,  or  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  until  the 
whole  are  removed.  The  main  point  to  consider  is 
to  leave  a  nice  growing  shoot  near  the  base  of  the 
fruit-bearing  wood,  of  course  allowing  the  terminal 
bud  at  the  end  to  grow  ahead,  as  obviously  this 
would  be  necessary  to  dr.aw  the  sap.  In  young  ex- 
tending trees  where  there  is  a  fair  distance  be- 
tween the  branches,  sometimes  two  or  more  shoots 
must  be  laid  in.  In  several  instances  a  young 
fruit  will  be  present  along  with  a  growing 
shoot,  and  in  .this  case,  unless  the  fruit  will 
not  be  needed,  when  the  whole  may  be  re- 
moved, it  will  be  necessary  to  pinch  the  shoot  to 
two  or  three  leaves.  This  may  be  removed  after- 
w.ards  if  needed  when  the  fruit  is  being  thinned. 
Whilst  the  shoots  are  young  they  may  be  easily 
removed  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  but  after- 
wards when  they  are  getting  firmer  a  sharp  knife 
should  be  used.  The  growths  whicli  are  retained 
will,  upon  the  bearing  shoots  being  cut  away  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered  (or  at  least  any  not  required 
for  the  further  extension  of  the  tree),  have  further 
room  for  development,  and  so  h.ave  free  access  to 
light,  sunshine  and  air,  the  m.ain  factors  for  ripen- 
ing up  the  wood. 

There  is  yet  another  point  that  I  *ish  to  dwell 
upon,  and  that  is  the  early  removal  of  any  gross  or 
watery  shoots.  These  should  be  cut  clean  away 
unless  re.ally  required  for  the  extension  of  the 
tree,  when  the  best  course  is  to  pinch  them  back. 
It  these  gross  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  ahead, 
it  is  astonishing  the  size  they  will  attain  to  by  the 
end  of  the  season.  They  also  act  as  robbers,  by 
taking  away  support  which  would  be  better  for 
the  well-being  of  the  tree.  A.  H.  S. 
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Rose  Garden. 


AYRSHIRE  ROSES. 
It  speaks  volumes  for  the  beauty  and  consfcitu- 
tiou  of  these  grand  old  Roses  that  they 
succeed  in  holding  their  own  against  Tea,  Per- 
petual, Rugosa,  Chinese,  Boursault,  Hybrid 
Climbing,  and  Evergreen  Roses.  For  the  drap- 
ing of  arches,  arbours,  summer-houses,  scram- 
bling over  rocks,  the  clothing  of  banks,  running 
up  or  depending  from  trees,  rambling  through 
or  forming  rough  masses  in  woods,  few 
Roses  equal  the  Ayrshire.  As  to  the  culture  of 
Ayrshire  Roses,  nearly  all  depends  on  their 
positions.  (_)f  course  if  used  to  clothe  formal 
arches,  arbours,  summer-houses,  &c.,  a  little 
pruning  and  training  may  be  needed  to  prevent 
their  growing  wild  or  unduly  encroaching  ou 
other  objects,  or  running  all  over  the  place. 
But  to  have  Ayrshire  Roses  in  perfection  they 


repeated  in  certain  conditions  of  food  supply 
and  due  preparation.  For  example,  we  can 
but  seldom  have  a  fresh  start.  A  vacant  place 
where  we  want  to  place  our  plants  of  Ayrshire 
or  other  scrambling  Roses  is  already  crammed 
full  of  the  roots  of  trees,  bushes,  weeds,  or  other 
plants,  or  if  not,  it  will  be  the  moment  we  dis- 
turb it  or  place  anything  specially  tempting 
or  good  in  it.  Place  a  yard  or  half  a  yard  of 
good  loam  mixed  with  manure  in  any  of  those 
serai-wild  apparently  vacant  spaces,  against 
trees,  rockeries,  banks,  or  walls  which  we  desire 
to  clothe  or  drape  with  our  Roses,  and  see 
I  what  hosts  of  alien  roots  will  forthwith  hasten 
into  and  exhaust  our  Roses'  food.  This  robbery 
and  exhaustion  of  Rose  or  other  jilant  food  are 
worst  against  trees.  No  tree  can  be  trusted  as 
too  old  to  turn  aside  its  roots  from  such  new 
and  tempting  larders.  The  surest  remedy, 
and  it  will  last  for  years,  is  to  sink  a  paraffin 
barrel  or  beer  cask  into  the  ground  where  you 


be  forgotten  that  such  a  profusion  of  growth 
and  prodigality  of  blossoming  cannot  be  sus- 
tained through  a  sorie.?  of  years  uidess  the  root 
larders  are  liberally  replenished  with  good 
things  and  carefully  guarded  against  the 
scramble  for  food,  which  results  in  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  that  is,  the  strongest,  which  un- 
fortunately under  such  semi-wild  conditions 
would  more  frequently  prove  to  be  a  Blackberry 
or  Bramble. 

The  subject  of  the  engraving — the  Dundee 
Rambler — stands  at  the  head  of  its  family  and 
is  the  most  generally  grown.  It  has  the  special 
merit  of  being  true  to  name,  being  a  veritable 
rambler  endovved  with  almost  unlimited  capa- 
city of  growth.  Tlie  white  colour  of  its  flowers 
edged  with  pink  is  welcome'  in  this  class  of 
Roses,  in  contrast  to  the  green  masses  of  trees, 
or  of  Grass  or  otlier  vegetation  which  mostly 
form  the  background  to  the  sprays  of  those 
rambling  Roses. 

Bonaparte  is  ecjually  or  more  vigorous  and  of 
a  pure  white  colour.  Nothing  can  well  prove 
more  chaste  in  a  landscape  than  the  prodigal 
sprays  or  ma.sses  of  this  variety  in  conjunction 
with,  or  as  a  substitute  for,  those  of  the  Dundee 
Rambler.  Tiie  semi-double  splendens,  another 
white  edged  with  red,  is  probably  the  next  best. 
Ruga,  a  larger  double  variety,  is  equally  or  more 
vigorous,  but  its  tlesh  colour  is  less  telling  in 
masses  thanthe  bler.ds  of  pure  white,  white  and 
pink,  and  white  and  deep  red  already  noted. 
There  are  several  other  varieties,  but  the  above 
are  as'  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  other,  as 
jjroved  through  being  almost  the  only  Ayrshire 
Roses  generally  grown.  D.  T.   Fish. 


Ayrshire  Rose  Dundee  RiimLler. 


should  hardly  be  pruned  nor  trained.  Give 
them  a  yard  or  so  of  gi')od  soil  to  grow  in,  cut 
out  any  weak  \\ood,  and  unless  the  plants  are 
strong  cut  the  shoots  hard  back  to  force  a 
vigorous  start,  and  then  let  them  have  their 
heads  and  shift  for  themselves.  Of  course  they 
will  be  on  their  own  roots.  No  one  in  his 
right  senses  would  plant  worked  scrambling 
Roses  ;  neither  is  there  much  temptation  to  bud 
or  graft  such,  as  Ay rsh  ire  Roses  will  root  as  freely 
as  Gooseberries  or  Currants  if  put  in  about 
the  same  time  aud  treated  iu  a  similar  manner. 
If  inserted  with  a  heel,  they  will  root  with  all 
the  more  certainty  aud  despatch.  But  to  grow 
these  or  indeed  any  other  Roses  to  the  highest 
perfection,  the  roots  must  have  a  good 
larder  all  to  themselves  to  feed  in.  This 
is  one  of  those  practical  difficulties  of  detail 
often  overlooked  by  amateurs  and  others, 
to  their  bitter  disappointment.  It  is  so 
easy  to  say,  clothe  that  house  or  wall,  cover 
that  bald,  ugly  roof  with  Ayrshire  or  other 
Roses,  or  let  them  run  up  and  drape  with 
beauty  an  ugly  pollard  or  bald,  bare  tree.  But 
such  scenes  of  beauty  can  only  be  successfully 


wish  to  plant  your  Rose,  first  boring  a  small 
hole  or  two  in  the  bottom  for  drainage  ;  then 
add  a  few  crocks  so  disposed  as  to  let  the  water 
out  and  hinder  as  far  as  possible  the  roots  from 
entering  iu.  Then  fill  the  barrel  with  the  Rose 
soil  or  compost  aud  plant  the  Roses  in  the  sure 
and  certain  hope  that  they  only  will  feed  at  the 
larder  you  have  so  carefully  and  plentifully 
tilled  with  good  things  for  them.  From  this 
point  all  will  be  smooth  sailing  for  the  scram- 
bling Roses.  A  few  dwindling  or  weakly  branches, 
should  such  appear,  may  be  cut  right  back  to 
the  root-stock,  and  will  result  iu  the  springing 
up  of  exceptionally  strong  shoots  for  running 
up  chimneys  or  tall  trees.  And  for  the 
rest,  let  the  Roses  ramble  and  grow  unchecked 
at  their  own  sweet  will  if  you  would  reach  a 
grace  and  a  charm  of  Nature  far  beyond  and 
above  the  power  of  art. 

After  the  growth  and  the  prodigal  blooming 
'  of  years,  should  these  Ro.ses  show  signs  of  weak- 
ness, solid  top-dressings  of  good  manure  or 
thorough  saturations  of  sewage  or  other  liquid 
feeders  will  restore  or  sustain  them  in  their 
original  strength  or  beauty.     But  it  should  never 


FROST  PRINTS  AMONG  THE  ROSES. 
It  is  not  till  the  rush  of  the  rising  snp  floods  our 
Roses  with  returning  U'e  that  the  full  effects  of 
severe  winters  are  seen  and  felt  by  experienced 
Rose  growers.  During  such  long  cold  winters  as 
we  have  just  passed  through— if  we  are  through 
them,  as  these  summer-lite  days  in  the  first  week 
of  April  make  us  fancy  we  are,  in  spite  of  pa.=t 
expeiience  — theie  has  been  some  hard  hitting  of 
the  Roses  through  the  frost.  We  are  constantly 
wilting,  speaking,  and  acting  as  if  our  Tea,  Per- 
petual, and  other  Roses  were  hardy.  Well,  in 
general  terms  and  under  favourable  conditions  of 
perfect  maturity,  so  they  are  up  to  and  against 
from  15°  to  20°  of  frost.  But  the  moment  we 
have  over  20^  or  30°  of  frost,  our  Rose  beds  and 
borders  are  strewed  with  the  sorely  stricken  and 
the  slain. 

The  mortality  rises  with  cumulative  force 
with  every  degree  this  temperature  sinks  below 
12°  Fahr.,  or"2n^  of  frost.  The  winter  on  the 
whole  was  not  so  severe  as  the  last,  but  it 
made  up  for  any  lack  of  absolute  severity 
by  the  length,  suddenness,  and  the  number  of  its 
changes.  Besides,  in  certain  districts  or  zones, 
chiefly  in  the  midlands,  frost  cumulating  in  or  ex- 
ceeding zero  occurred.  Wherever  this  happened, 
Roses  were  severely  crippled  or  killed  unless  all 
but  t'^e  hardiest  were  more  or  less  protected. 
Possibly  in  the  ultimate  results,  all  of  which  are 
by  no  means  apparent,  it  will  be  found  that 
Roses  have  sufl'ered  more  through  the  winter  of 
18".ll-02  than  through  that  of  l.S!IU-91.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek  nor  difficult  to  find.  Last 
year  brought  us  little  summer  weather ;  its 
close  found  many  of  our  Roses  soft  and  full 
of  sap -just  the  pabulum  for  the  frost  to 
pierce  through  and  through,  rupture  and  ruin. 
.Vnd  it  has  done  its  natural  work  far  too  tho- 
roughly for  the  happiness  and  light-heartedness  of 
rosarians.  Though  the  latter  are  amongst  the  most 
hopeful  and  long-suff'eringof  men,  they  get  so  accus- 
tomed to  be  cast  down,  and  not  wholly  destroyed, 
that  they  go  on  hoping,  planting,  stiuggling,  and 
succeed  in  growing  marvellously  fine  Roses  year 
after  year  against  odds  of  climate  that  would  cast 
every  atom    of    heart  and  hope  cut  of  ordinary 
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mortals.  There  ia  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  w;  it 
patiently  for  results,  which  will  be  the  surest  and 
best,  as  usual  with  Teas  and  other  classes  on  their 
own  roots.-  T).  T.  F. 

Compared  with  that  of  1890  1)1  the  past  winter 

may  not  he  called  exceptionally  severe,  but  still  it 
has  been  somewhat  prolonged,  and  at  intervals  the 
thermometer  reached  so  low  a  point,  that  the 
hardiness  of  Roses  has  had  a  fair  test.  At  the  out- 
set I  would  notice  that  the  extreme  value  of  mulch- 
ing is  manifest  where  nothing  in  the  way  of  cover- 
ing has  been  applied,  especially  among  Tea-scented 
kinds  ;  there  are  many  plants  killed  outright,  and 
those  that  have  escaped  death  will  take  some  time 
ere  they  recover.  1  am  alluding  to  open  planta- 
tions in  a  nursery  garden  I  have  lately  examined, 
for  it  may  bo  sai"d,  generally,  that  it  is  here  alone 
where,  through  the  large  number  grown  and  conse- 
quently the  "time,  &c.,  it  would  take  to  provide 
covering,  Rose  plants  must  battle  with  the  ele- 
ments unprotected.  But  it  is  also  here  where  a 
comparative  test  is  afforded.  Starting  with  Teas, 
Cleopatra,  Piincess  of  Wales,  and  Princess  Beatrice 
are  particularly  hard  hit.  All  three  are  from  the 
seed-bed  of  the  late  Henry  Bennett,  so  it  would 
appear  that  they  have  in  them  blood  of  a  very  ten- 
der strain.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mmc.  de 
Watteville,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Rubens,  Mme.  Cusin. 
Innocente  Pirola,  Niphetos,  and  alba  rosea  (Mme. 
Brayy)  have  come  out  only  fairly  well,  whilst 
M.arie  van  Houtte,  Mme.  Laiiibard,  C'atherin-;  Mcr- 
met.  The  Bride,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Anna  Olivier,  Hon  Edith  Gifford, 
Ernest  Metz,  Sunset,  and  other  perhaps  less  es- 
teemed kinds  have  passed  the  winter  uninjured. 
That  popular  kind  V,'m.  Allen  Richardson,  too, 
seems  to  have  pulled  through  very  well  indeed  as 
compared  with  last  year.  In  regard  to  Hybrid 
Teas  (a  cUss  which  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
its  origin  with  the  raiser  named).  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwiiliam  is  almost  exterminated.  Even  mulch- 
ing in  the  case  of  this  kind  is  of  little  avail. 
Viscountess  Folkestone  will  probably  share  the 
same  fate.  There  are  others  besides  among  the 
Perpetuals,  namely,  A.  K.  AVilliaras,  Horace  Ver- 
net,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Xavier  Olibo,  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Mrs.  Baker,  Mons.  Xoman,  Dr. 
Sewell,  which  are  barely  hardy  in  such  a  time 
as  we  have  lately  passed  through.  Still,  taken 
altogether,  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  have  come 
out  uncommonly  well.  The  tine  new  light  Rose 
Margaret  Dickson  possesses  the  necessary  virtue 
of  hardiness  tfi  make  it  popular.  I  notice  a  very 
small  number  of  deaths  among  dormant  buds 
either  on  the  stems  of  the  Brier  or  near  the  ground, 
so  that  recently  worked  Roses  begin  the  season 
with  much  promise.— H.  S. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


ANTHUIUUM  SCHERZEUIANU.M. 
At  the  present  season  of  the  year  the  brilliant 
flowers  of  this  Anthurium  are  conspicuous  in 
most  gardens  where  there  is  a  structure  main- 
tained at  a  stove  temperature,  for  A.  Scherzeri- 
anum  and  its  varieties  possess  many  claims  to 
recognition.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  of  very 
easy  culture,  provided  a  few  simple  rules  are 
observed  ;  next,  they  flower  profusely  and  the 
blossoms  remain  a  long  time  in  perfection,  while 
the  vivid  tints  of  some  of  them  are  unsurpassed 
among  stove  plants,  and  in  the  case  of  the  occu- 
jjants  of  the  greenhouse  there  is  little  else  but 
the  zonal  Pelargoniums  that  are  so  brightly 
coloured.  Anyone  who  can  recall  the  forms  (or 
rather  form)  of  this  Anthurium  that  were  in 
cultivation  twenty-five  years  since,  and  com- 
pare them  with  those  grown  at  the  present  day, 
■will  find  that  great  strides  liave  undoubtedly  been 
made.  At  that  time  the  little  spathes  were,  as 
a  rule,  much  twisted,  so  that  they  then  appeared 
smaller  than  they  really  were,  while  only  the 
scarlet  variety  was  tlien  in  cultivation.     As  a 


contrast  to  tliese  may  be  mentioned  Wardi,  with 
a  spathe  C  inclies  or  thereabouts  in  length  and 
two-thirds  of  that  in  width.  This  has  been  now 
for  some  years  recognised  as  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  the  bright-coloured  Anthuriuuis.  The 
prestige  attached  to  the  name  of  Wardi  has 
caused  it  to  be  ajjplied  to  seedlings  that  approach 
it  in  conformation  of  the  Hower,  and  as  jjlants 
raised  in  this  way  naturally  vary  considerably, 
it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  some  indi- 
viduals are  nnich  superior  to  others,  even  though 
the  same  name  may  be  applied  to  both.  Many 
other  varietal  names  are  to  be  met  with 
such  as  maximum,  gigantenm  and  granditlorum, 
all  expressing  size  of  fiower,  but  as  they  appear 
to  be  generally  given  acccjrding  to  the  indivi- 
dual opinion  of  the  cultivator,  which  of  course 
varies  in  different  persons,  little  notice  can  be 
taken  of  these  names.  Such  forms  as  Hender- 
soni,  Palmeri,  and  Woodbridgci  often  crop  up, 
and  much  the  same  remarks  will  apply  in  their 
case,  though  in  some  of  them  the  spathes  are 
narrow  and  more  pointed  than  in  others.  A 
curious  little  variety  was  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Yeitch  about  ten  years  ago  under  the  name  of 
pygm;eum,  which,  in  addition  to  its  miniature 
character,  possessed  f.  distinctly  stalked  spadix. 
The  white  forms  of  which  Williamsi  is  the 
best  known  are  in  themselves  not  particularly 
.showy,  but  by  fertilising  a  bloom  of  the  ordinary 
type  with  pollen  from  a  white-flowered  variety, 
a  distinct  class  of  spotted  flowers  has  been 
obtained.  These  spotted  forms  vary  consider- 
ably in  their  marking,  some  having  a  pure  white 
ground  freckled  with  minute  dots  of  red, 
while  in  othor.s  tlie  spots  are  much  larger,  and, 
apart  from  the  diflerent  ways  in  which  the 
spotting  is  arranged,  the  ground  colour  varies 
a  good  deal  in  tint.  The  first  of  this  class  was 
raised  by  BI.  Bergman,  gardener  to  Baron 
Rothschild  at  Ferrieres.  To  this  the  name  of 
Rothscliildianum  was  applied.  This  name  is  by 
some  bestowed  upon  all  the  spotted  Anthu- 
riums,  though  tliey  difler  widely  from  each  other. 
A  coloured  plate  well  showing  the  different  mark- 
ings was  given  inVol.  XXX. of  The  G.^rhen.  Of 
coloured  varieties  there  arc  some  of  a  much  richer 
and  deeper  tint  than  those  usually  met  with, and 
under  the  names  of  sanguineura  and  atro  sangui- 
neuni  I  have  seen  some  very  desirable  forms.  The 
finest  white-flowered  variety  that  has  ever  come 
under  my  observaticm  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sander  a  couple  of  years  ago  under  the  name 
of  A.  album  maximum. 

The  Flamingo  Flower  will  thrive  in  a 
moist  stove,  provided  the  roots  are  in  good 
condition.  \'arious  composts  are  employed, 
but  a  very  suitable  and  safe  one  consists  of 
peat.  Sphagnum,  silver  s.and  and  a  little  char- 
coal, which,  if  the  pots  are  thoroughly  drained, 
as  they  sliould  be,  will  allow  the  water  to  per- 
colate rapidly  through,  for  stagnant  moisture  is 
very  detrimental  to  this  Anthurium.  After 
the  flowering  season  is  over,  that  is  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  is  the  best  time 
to  repot,  and  in  doing  so  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  soil  should  be  removed,  as  owing  to 
the  copious  supplies  of  water  it  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  p.artially,  if  not  quite,  decomposed, 
and  consecpiently  before  another  year  woidd  be 
in  a  state  very  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  plant.  To  propagate  any  particular  variety, 
division  is  necessary,  as  plants  raised  from  seed 
vary  a  good  deal,  yet  it  is  this  variability  which 
renders  seed- raising  so  interesting.  The  seed 
takes  about  a  year  to  rijien,  and  when  this 
stage  is  reached,  the  pulp  in  which  the  seeds 
are  embedded  becomes  of  an  orange-scarlet  col- 
our, and  they  will  then  in  a  little  time  drop  to 
the  ground.  Care  sliould  be  taken  not  to  gather 
them  till  they  arc  on  the  point  of  dropping,  when 


they  may  be  rubbed  up  with  a  little  very  dry 
sand,  in  order  to  remove  the  glutinous  pulp 
which  surrounds  the  .seeds,  as  the  .sowing  of 
them  is  greatly  facilitated  thereby.  Peat, 
chopped  Sphagnum  and  silver  sand  form  a  very 
good  compost  in  wliich  to  sow  the  seed,  and 
whether  pots  or  pans  are  used  for  the  purpose 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  thorouglily 
drained.  The  pot  having  been  filled  with  the 
compost  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim,  the 
.seed  may  be  sown  tliereon  ami  just  covered 
with  some  silver  saiid,  when,  it  placed  in  a 
close  propagating  case  where  there  is  a  gentle 
bottom-heat,  the  young  jilants  will  not  be  long 
in  making  their  appearance.  By  keeping  them 
th\is  close,  the  soil  is  maintained  in  a  more  even 
state  of  moisture  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  and  consequently  the  seed  germinates 
more  readily,  while  the  young  plants  during 
their  earlier  stages  will  do  better  in  a  case 
kept  moderately  close  than  in  the  ordinary  at- 
mosphere of  the  stove.  H.  P. 


Impatiens  Hawkeri. — As  a  useful  pi  nt  for 
general  purposes  this  is  not  equal  to  the  older  and 
better-known  I.  Sultani ;  still,  the  flowers  are  of 
such  a  vivid  tint,  that  a  plant  in  full  bloom  is  al- 
ways attractive.  Its  flowering  season  is  not  limited 
to  any  particular  period  of  the  year,  but  perhaps 
the  blooms  are  most  appreciated  early  in  the 
spring  and  again  in  the  autumn  just  before  the 
dull  winter  days  set  in.  This  Balsam  needs  liberal 
treatment,  otherwise  it  soon  acquires  a  starved 
appear,!  nee.  The  necessary  stimulants  m.ay  be 
supplied  in  a  liquid  form,  so  that  large  specimens 
can  be  grown  in  comparatively  small  pots.  It  is 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  form  of  minute 
yellow  thrips,  which  cause  the  young  leaves  to  curl 
up  and  finally  drop.  This  often  happens  when  the 
plants  arc  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere  or  suffer  from 
want  of  water , at  the  root.  This  Balsam  has  not 
to  my  knowledge  produced  seeds,  though  v.arious 
attempts  have  been  made  to  employ  it  for  hybridis- 
ing. Cuttings,  however,  root  so  readily,  that,  as 
far  as  propag.ating  the  original  species  is  concerned, 
seeds  need  not  be  troubled  ;ibout. — H.  P. 

Euphorbia  splendens. — This  is  somewhat  ,a 
formidable  plant,  being  thickly  set  with  long  and 
shiqj  thorns.  At  this  season  it  is  covered  with 
clusters  of  bright  red  flowers.  The  flowers  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  cutting,  but  they  should  be 
laid  on  one  side  for  a  little  time  to  allow  the  sapto 
dry  up.  This  milky  s.ap  is  poisonous;  thereforethe 
necessity  of  drying  it  in  some  manner.  It  is  a, 
native  of  Bourbon,  but,  notwithstanding,  it  will 
stand  some  rough,  cool  treatment  with  impunity. 
E.  Bojeri  is  a  more  slender  plant  of  a  similar  habit, 
but  it  produces  rich  scarlet  flowers.  Both  plants, 
although  somewhat  old-fashioned,  are  very  ser- 
viceable when  grown  in  a  dry  stove  for  winter 
and  earl}-  spring  decoration. — W.  H.  G. 

Cyrtanthus  McKeni.— Few  bulbous  plants 
are  so  accommodating  or  bloom  so  continuously  as 
this  Cyrtanthus  and  its  near  relative,  C.  lutescens, 
both  of  which  can  be  recommended,  not  only 
where  there  is  ample  glass  accommodation,  but 
also  to  the  amateur  with  but  a  single  greenhouse, 
for,  given  the  same  treatment  as  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias  and  such  things,  which  can  be  grown  by 
everyone,  these  two  species  of  Cyrtanthus  will 
flourish  and  flower  for  months  together.  That  they 
are  never  troubled  with  insect  pests  of  any  kind  is 
another  great  point  in  their  favour.  C.  McKeni 
forms  a  bulb  about  the  size  of  a  large  Snowdrop, 
from  which  are  produced  rather  long  Grass-like 
leaves,  which  are  evergreen  in  character.  The 
flower-stem,  which  attains  a  height  of  a  foot  or  so, 
is  termimted  by  a  small  cluster  of  blossoms.  These 
flowers  are  tube-shaped,  somewhat  curved,  about  a 
couple  of  inches  long  and  agreeably  scented.  They 
are  of  an  ivory-white  tint,  while  those  of  C.  lutes- 
cens are  of  a  beautiful  clear  yellow.  This  last- 
named  also  differs  from  C.  McKeni  in  the  foliage 
being  deciduous.    These  two  species  of  Cyrtanthus 
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are  both  seen  to  greater  aJvaiitage  in  the  shape  nt 
little  masses  or  clumps  than  they  are  when  grown 
singly.  As  they  are  not  jiarlicularly  deep-rooting 
subjects,  pans  of  moderate  depth  will  tuit  them 
better  than  pots,  but  in  any  case  ample  drainage 
must  be  secured.  Like  many  other  bulbs,  they  dis- 
like being  disturbed  at  the  roots,  and  consequently 
a  soil  that  will  remain  sweet  for  a  longtime  should 
be  used.  These  bulbs  must  not  be  subjected  to  a 
period  of  drought  at  any  season  of  the  year. — T. 

Pyrus  malus  floribandn.— Among  our  hardy 
flowering  shrubs  that  are  available  for  forcing  pre- 
maturely into  bloom  the  order  Rosacea:  is  strongly 
represented,  there  being  the  various  Phims,  Peaches, 
Cherries,  Thorns,  Spiricas  and  other  things,  includ- 
ing the  subject  of  this  note,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  all.  The  blooms,  which  are 
borne  in  great  profusion,  are  drooping  and  sus- 
pended on  rather  long  stdks.  When  fully  ex- 
panded they  are,  under  glass,  pure  white  or  nearly 
so,  but  coral-tinted  in  the  bud  state.  Out  of  doors, 
however,  the  flowers  acquire  a  richness  of  colour- 
ing much  supeiiorto  that  borne  by  forced  plants, 
and  it  is  as  a  lawn  shrub  or  bushy  tree  that  this 
I'yrus  is  seen  at  its  best.  The  branches  are  spread- 
ing in  growth,  while  the  minor  .shoots  all  have  a 
drooping  tendency.  When  studded  with  myiiads 
of  long-stalked  buds  each  of  a  coral-red  colour,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  possible.  As 
the  blooms  open  they  become  lighter  in  colour, 
but  are  even  then  more  deeply  tinteil  than  those 
of  most  members  of  the  Pyrus  family.  Neither 
grafting  nor  budding  is  required  in  the  case  of  this 
Japanese  Flowering  Apple,  as  cuttings  stiike 
readily  if  formed  of  clean  well-ripened  shoots, 
taken  at  a  length  of  about  a  foot,  and  inserted 
firmly  in  the  open  ground  under  conditions  favour- 
able to  rooting. — T. 


RHODODEXDKON  VEITCHIANUM. 

This  Moulmein  species  of  Rhododendron  merits  all 
that  is  said  in  its  favour  on  page  314,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  there  pointed  out,  a  very  prominent 
and  most  desirable  feature  is  the  beautiful  cri.sped 
margin  of  the  corolla.  In  this  respect,  liowever, 
there  is  much  individual  difference  to  be  observed, 
for  in  some  plants  the  flowers  are  much  more 
crisped  than  in  others,  while  in  one  to  which  I 
have  seen  the  varietal  name  of  Isevigatum  applied 
the  edges  of  the  petals  are  quite  smooth.  This 
variety  is  consequently  much  less  ornamental  than 
the  type,  as  it  is  w,inting  in  the  one  feature  which 
causes  the  ordinary  R,  \'eitchianum  to  be  so  much 
admired.  Plants  raised  from  seedlings  %'ary  con- 
siderably in  this  respect ;  hence  the  best  forms  are 
usually  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  or  grafting. 
I  have  recently  flowered  a  number  of  seedlings 
raised  from  one  of  the  very  best  forms,  but  few 
of  them  are  equal  to  their  parents.  Differences  in 
habit,  in  size  and  te.xture  of  the  flowers  are  also  to 
be  found  among  them.  R.  Veitchianum  is  very 
apt  to  be  thin  and  straggling  dirring  its  earlier 
st.ages,  and  to  obviate  this  as  far  as  possible  the 
plants  should  be  stopped  occasionally  when  young. 
As  it  grows  irp,  however,  these  undesirable  features 
gradually  disappear,  so  that  when  large  and  in  a 
liealthy  condition  it  forms  a  very  handsome  shrub, 
whose  leaves  are  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface 
and  more  or  less  glaucous  underneath.  Though 
this  Rhododendron  has  been  known  in  our  gardens 
for  so  many  years,  it  has  not  been  employed  by  the 
hybridist  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  some 
of  the  other  white-flowered  species  -  R.  ciliatum 
and  R.  Edgeworthi,  for  instance.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  desirable  variety,  exoniense,  whose 
parents  are  R.  Veitchianum  and  the  little  Hima- 
layan R.  ciliatum.  This  variety  forms  a  free-grow- 
ing compact  bush,  that  at  a  casual  glance  appears 
to  partake  more  of  the  character  of  R.  Veitchi- 
anum than  of  its  other  parent.  Traces  of  R.  cilia- 
tum show  themselves  in  the  dwarfer  and  more 
compact  habit,  slightly  hairy  character  of  the 
young  leaves,  and  in  the  flowers  being  somewhat 
tinged  with  pink  on  the  exterior.  The  blooms  of 
this,  which  average  about  .3  inches  in  diameter,  arc 


very  sweet-scented.  R.  exoniense  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Robert  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  and  when  first  exhi- 
bited in  London  about  ten  years  since  it  attracted 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  A  second  hy- 
brid variety  in  which  R.  "S'eitchianum  has  played 
a  part  was  raised  between  that  species  and  the 
Himalayan  R.  Edgeworthi,  so  much  employed  by 
the  hybridist.  This  variety  known  as  Forsterianum 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Otto  Forster  in  Austiia,  and  is 
of  rather  tali  growth,  but  the  flowers  are  grand, 
being  about  the  largest  of  all  of  this  class,  pure 
white,  except  a  small  lemon  blotch  in  the  centre, 
and  most  deliciously  scented.  The  flowers  of  this 
are  somewhat  larger,  but  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
of  those  of  R.  fragrantissimr.m  and  R.  Sesteri- 
anuiu,  two  hybrids  from  R.  Edgeworthi  and  R.  for- 
mosum.  Besides  the  above,  Messrs.  Veitch  sent 
out  a  variety  four  years  ago  which,  under  the  name 
of  La  Belle,  was  announced  as  a  cross  between  II. 
Forsterianum  and  R.  ciliatum.  It  is  a  good  com- 
pact-growing, free-flowering  Rhododendron  of  this 
section,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
liy  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  8,  18S7. 
T. 

Ouvirandra  fenestra'.is  (the  Lace-leaf  of 
Madagascar)  is  not  now  seen  in  many  collections. 
It  is  now  in  spjlendid  condition  in  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence's collection,  finer  indeed  than  I  have  ever 
seen  it.  When  seen  as  Sir  T.  Lawrence's  plant  is 
it  is  a  magnificent  sight.  There  are  many  seedling 
plants,  so  that  I  hope  it  will  again  become  more 
plentiful  in  the  collections  of  this  country. — 
\V.  H.  G. 

Two  useful  winter-flowering  Begonias. — 
These  plants  are  well  grown  at  Burford  Lodge  by 
Mr.  Bain,  and  just  now  B.  Triomphe  de  Lorraine  is 
most  beautiful,  being  thickly  clad  with  rosy  car- 
mine flowers.  So  profuse  are  the  trusses  of  bloom, 
that  in  many  cases  the  foliage  is  completely  hidden. 
Another  very  fine  kind  is  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  with 
lighter  and  larger  blooms.  These  two  kinds  I 
cannot  too  highly  praise,  and  I  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  have  fine  flowers 
through  the  winter  months.  — W.  H.  G. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans.— A  fine  spike  of 
this  is  now  before  me  from  C.  Dickson,  who  says  of 
it,  "  This  is  one  of  the  many  old-fashioned  plants 
that  have  been  ruthlessly  cast  on  one  side  by  the 
majority  of  gardeners  who  are  searching  for  some- 
thing new."  There  is  much 'truth  in  this  state- 
ment. It  is  a  quick  and  free-growing  plant,  and 
piroduces  all  through  the  winter  and  spring  months 
pendulous  racemes  some  3  feet  and  i  feet  long, 
laden  with  tubular,  bright  scarlet  flowers.  As  it 
can  be  easily  propagated,  it  may  be  used  in  the 
house  for  table  and  hall  decoration,  producing  a 
striking  effect.  It  should  be  potted  in  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  well-decomposed  manure,  the  wliole 
made  sandy  ;  the  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and 
the  plants  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  during 
the  grow'ing  season. — W.  H.  G. 

'White-fly. — Like  your  correspondent  (p.  280), 
we  have  been  very  much  troubled  with  the  white- 
fl}',  and  after  trying  a  great  many  things,  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  suggest  a  remedy,  though,  strange  to 
say,  we  are  now  quite  rid  of  the  pest.  It  is  about 
ten  years  ago  since  this  fly  made  its  appearance  here 
in  such  numbers  that  the  undersides  of  the  leaves 
were  in  some  cases  quite  covered  with  them,  and 
if  disturbed  with  the  syringe  they  rose  up  like  a 
white  cloud.  The  same  classes  of  plants,  as  de- 
tailed by  your  correspondent,  suffered  the  most, 
but  Bouvardias  were  the  worst  of  all,  and  following 
closely  on  them  must  be  mentioned  Abutilons  and 
Solanums.  Fumigation  and  various  insecticides 
were  tried  often  to  the  injury  of  the  foliage,  but 
witli  only  partial  success,  for  though  the  mature 
insects  were  killed,  the  eggs  quickly  hatched,  and 
the  nuisance  was  soon  again  as  bad  as  ever.  When 
any  liquid  insecticide  is  used  a  plant  may  be 
dipped  in  it,  and  directly  it  is  removed  many  of 
the  insects  will  emerge  quite  dry  and  fly  away. 
The  singular  part  of  my  experience  in  connection 
with  these  pests  is,  however,  yet  to  come,  for  up  to 
the  end  of  1888  they  were  just  as  great  a  nuisance 
as  ever,  but,  strange  to  say,  they  disappeared  alto- 


gether during  tlie  winter,  and  on  the  return  of 
spring  none  of  them  were  to  be  seen,  while, what  is 
more,  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  them  since. 
Their  departure  was  not  caused  by  any  lowncss  of 
temperature  ;  indeed,  I  can  suggest  no  reason,  but 
only  record  the  agreeable  fact  of  their  total  dis- 
appearance.— H.  P. 


A  USEFUL  WALL. 
In  aback  number  of  THE  Garden  1  noted  the 
planting  and  co\ering  of  an  old  disused  flue  and 
back  wall  in  vinery,  and  am  pleased  to  say  the  ex- 
periment has  been  a  decided  success,  not  only  in 
the  clothing  of  a  bare  unsightly  space,  but  the 
materials  en}ploycd  have  proved  thoroughly  useful. 
The  Tra<lescantia,  planttd  in  the  pigeon-holes  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom  Ihies  with  the  object  of 
covering  these  as  quickly  as  possible,  is  gradually 
giving  way  to  Ficus  rcpens,  which,  oiiginaliy  in- 
serted against  the  bottom  flue  in  the  walk,  is  now 
working  its  w  ay  up.  The  bank  built  up  on  the  to|) 
of  the  flue  to  a  height  at  the  back  of  some  18 
inches  from  the  same  was  clothed  at  first  with  the 
common  Selaginella,  dotting  it  in  thickly  between 
the  meshes  of  the  galvanised  netting  used  to  keep 
the  soil  in  position.  Small  plants  of  Adiantum 
assimile,  Selaginella  Wildenovi  and  Smilax  were 
inserted  at  intervals,  and  to  complete  the  work  and 
clothe  the  portion  of  bare  wall,  alternate  plants  of 
Asparagus  tenuissimus  and  Ball  of  Fire  Tropffio- 
lum  were  jjlanted  at  the  top  of  the  bank.  Not 
only  have  we  the  whole  space  well  clotlied,  but,  as 
I  h.ave  said,  it  is  a  very  useful  bank  and  an  easy 
matter  to  secure  from  the  same  for  dinner-table 
vases  and  tracery  an  abundance  of  bloom  from  the 
TropKolum  and  plenty  of  foliage  from  Smilax,  As- 
paragus and  Selpginella.  I  planted  a'so  at  the 
outset  some  corms  of  Achimenes  and  Begonia 
tubers,  thinking  it  they  would  come  up  annually 
they  might  give  a  bit  of  colour  to  the  bank,  but 
Ihey  did  not  like  the  amount  of  water  given  during 
their  dormant  season,  and  have  gradually  rotted 
away.  There  is  very  little  room  now  for  anything, 
the  "rambling  propensities  of  the  Adimtum  and 
Selaginella  having  caused  them  to  monopolise 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  bank,  but  a  little  bit  of 
colour  is  secured  during  the  summer  months  by 
the  insertion  early  in  the  season  of  a  few  small 
tubers  of  Begoni.-i  that  are  fairly  on  the  move. 
About  the  best  variety  for  the  purpose  is  a  seed- 
ling, a  rich  glowing  scarlet,  somewhat  in  the  way 
of  pendula,  but  not  quite  so  straggling  in  habit  as 
that  variety.  E.  B. 


Raising  Begonia  seeolirgs.— When  wiiling 
at  length  upon  raising  tuberous  Begonias  (see  p- 
2yS)  1  appear  to  have  erred  somewhat.  In  addi- 
tion to  covering  the  pans  containing  the  rewly- 
sown  seed  with  squares  of  glass,  light  also  ought 
to  be  shut  out  by  means  of  paper  or  other  cover- 
ings. This  heavy  shading  must  be  removed  directly 
the  seed  germinates,  and  subsequently  sunshinc,but 
notUght,  should  be  excluded,  the  tiny  seedlings  not 
being  proof  against  cither  dryness  or  strong  direct 
heat.— M.  H. 

CamelliasatClarenni.t.— There  maybe  setn 
just  now  at  t'laremont  a  couple  of  unusually  fine 
masses  of  Camellias  growing  in  a  large  house  which 
stands  on  an  elevated  site  and  alone  in  the  pleasure 
ground.  These  trees,  for  they  are  Uterally  such, 
seem  to  have  been  planted  some  CO  years  at  least, 
perhaps  longer.  They  are  in  raised  beds,  having 
stone  margins  of  about  20  inches  above  the  house 
floor,  the  beds  being  some  10  feet  in  width  and  l.j 
feet  long.  There  are  about  six  trees  in  each  clump. 
They  rise  densely  to  a  height  of  1.5  feet,  forming 
all  round  perfect  walls  of  foliage  and  flowers,  and 
10  feet  from  the  ground  are  fully  54  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  beds  get  a  liberal  soaking  of  water 
once  a  fortnight,  also  occasionally  a  surfac- 
ing of  hotbed  manure.  The  value  of  planting  out 
Camellias  as  compared  with  pot  culture  is  heie 
fully  shown,  for  though  the  trees  are  coraparative'y 
crowded,  and  must  materially  have  exhausted  fhe 
soil  in  the  beds,  yet  they  are  full  of  health  .and  cx- 
cccdincrly  robust.     Amongst  the  varieties  maj-  le 
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found  alba  pleii  i.  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Lady 
Hume's  Blush,  Rubens,  Donckelaari,  pomponium 
japonicum,  and  other  good  varieties.  One  sma'ler 
plant  put  in  much  more  recently,  and  yet  doing 
well,  has  historical  interest,  as  it  was  apparently 
from  a  layer  taken  from  a  plant  of  conspicua  in  the 
first  Emperor  Napoleon's  garden  in  Corsica.  Mr. 
Burrellsaid,in  reply  to  a  question  I  put  to  him,  that 
Camellias  had  been  tried  outdoors  at  Claremont, 
but  did  not  thrive.  Certainly  the  soil  seems  to  be 
all  that  Camellias  could  desire.  It  is  a  pity  the  fine 
clumps  referred  to  had  not  now  more  house  room 
so  that  they  could  go  much  higher  and  wider. — 
A.  D. 

Pelargonium  'Venus.— Some  weeks  ;igo  this 
Telargonium  was  to  be  seen  in  good  flowering  con- 
dition in  Covent  Garden  Market,  thus  showing  its 
great  value  for  early  blossoming,  while  last  year 
1  saw  it  in  full  flower  at  Messrs.  Cannell's  nursery 
about  the  middle  of  February.  It  is  a  free,  yet 
sturdy  growing  variety,  with  neat  foliage,  and  a 
great  "prof  usion  of  bloom.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
purest  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  feather- 
ing of  purple  at  the  base  of  the  upper  petals,  thus 
supplying  a  tint  that  is  aKvays  in  demand.  It  is 
usually  classed  under  the  head  of  decorative  Pelar- 
goniums, most  of  the  popular  market  varieties 
being  so  indicated,  as  they  are  of  a  good  sturdy, 
free-flowering  style  of  growth,  and  meet  with  a 
more  ready  sale  than  the  show  varieties  which  are 
not  sufficiently  robust,  and  are  consequently  more 
ilifficult  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  added 
to  which  very  few  of  them  carry  trusses  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  satisfy  the  market  salesman.  The 
small-flowered  class  known  as  fancy  are  by  no 
means  popular  at  the  present  day,  while  some  of 
the  regal  or  semi-double  section  are  too  tall  to  be 
generally  grown  as  flowering  plants  in  pots  5  inches 
in  diameter. — H.  P. 


season,  but  stand  them  in  the  frame  ground  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  and  then  force  them  again, 
as  they  give  a  great  number  of  small  growths, 
of  which  only  a  few  bloom,  but  all  are  valuable  for 
using  with  "small  flowers  with  which  stronger 
growths  would  be  too  large.  Many  people  find 
the  peculiar  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers  a  great  at- 
traction. 

The  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  any 
disease,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  grub 
of  the  cockchafer,  or  May  bug,  which  eats  off  the 
roots  of  this,  as  well  as  those  of  its  near  relative 
(the  Lily  of  the  A'alley)  and  many  other  things. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  puzzled  by  the  sickly  ap- 
pearance of  a  portion  of  an  established  row  of 
plants,  but  on  lifting  them  I  found  that  there 
were  thousands  of  grubs  in  the  soil,  and  these  had 
eaten  off  all  the  roots_  as  far  as  they  had  gone, 
and  they  would  probably  have  spoiled  the  entire 
row  during  their  long  period  in  the  grub  state  had 
they  not  been  stopped.  Many  were  picked  upand  the 
ground  was  well  .stirred  two  or  three  times  during 
the  next  week  or  two,  so  that  the  birds  might  find 
those  remaining,  and  by  this  means  I  got  rid  of 
them  before  replanting  the  plot. 

J.  C.  Tall.\ck. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


A  GOOD  SUCCESSION  OF  PEAS. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  private  growers  to 
maintain  as  nearly  as  pos.sil>le  an  unbroken 
su]ii)ly  of  Peas  throughout  the  season,  gluts 
and  fitful  sujiplies  being,  to  say  the  least,  most 


SOLOMONS  SEAL  FOR  FORCING. 
This  good  old-fashioned  hardy  plant  is  deservedly 
])opular  for  forcing,  and  where  there  is  a  good 
stock  of  it  to  work  from  it  can  with  very  little 
trouble  be  had  in  plenty  for  months  in  succession. 
There  is  no  more  useful  plant  for  cutting  from 
either  as  greenery  for  associating  with  tall  flowers 
or  for  providing  quiet  and  graceful  effect  when 
used  by  itself.  In  the  garden  its  merits  are  often 
overlooked,  but  it  may  be  made  most  efllective 
when  planted  with  that  object  in  a  suitable  situa- 
tion, and  though  its  leafage  changes  colour  early, 
it  turns  to  a  beautiful  golden-yellow,  which  is 
equally  or  even  more  striking  than  when  green, 
and  these  yellow  leaves  it  carries  for  a  long  while. 
The  bluish  black  berries  are  seldom  borne  freely 
enough  to  be  very  effective.  Few  plants  can  be  so 
easily  prepared  at  home  for  forcing  as  this,  for  the 
growth  being  ripened  early,  the  crowns  soon  re- 
spond to  a  little  heat  as  soon  as  the  forcing  season 
commences.  The  only  extra  precaution  I  take 
with  the  very  earliest  batches  is  to  see  that  the 
crowns  are  potted  deeply  enough  to  be  well 
covered  with  the  soil,  or  if  the  pots  used  are  too 
small  to  admit  of  this,  they  should  be  covered  with 
a  little  cocoa-nut  fibre,  fine  soil,  or  something  of 
the  sort  until  brought  in  to  start.  The  crowns  not 
so  covered  are  apt,  in  common  with  many  other 
things,  to  be  somewhat  sluggish  very  early  in  the 
year.  The  cultivation  is  very  simple,  and  here  I 
lift  the  plants,  select  the  crowns,  and  replant  those 
not  wanted  at  the  same  time.  It  is  sometimes  re 
commended  to  lift  the  clumps  bodily,  and,  after 
selecting  enough  for  pot  work,  to  store  the  rest  for 
replanting  in  spring,  but  as  I  grow  them  on  or  near 
the  same  spot  year  after  year,  it  is  far  easier  to 
complete  the  work  at  once.  Possibly  in  heavy  wet 
soil  the  other  plan  might  be  safer,  but  in  light  soil 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  crowns  rotting  or  re- 
fusing to  grow.  In  potting,  I  make  up  a  few 
special  pots  for  use  in  the  house,  and  after  filling 
these  with  crowns  as  thickly  set  as  possible,  the 
remainder  are  put  into  pots,  deep  pans,  boxes,  or 
anything  that  will  hold  them,  large  quantities 
being  required  for  cutting.  I  do  not  throw  away 
the  plants  when  they  have  done  (lowering  the  first 


Pea  William  the  First. 

undesirable.  Naturally,  the  weather  largely 
determines  the  matter,  the  calculations  of  the 
most  experienced  cultivators  being  not  unfre- 
quently  upset  by  either  too  much  wet  or  again 
by  a  spell  of  very  hot  and  dry  weather.  Then 
there  are  mice,  birds,  slugs,  mildew  and  thrips 
to  contend  with,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  if  the  supply  of  Peas  does  fail  at 
times.  A  judicious  choice  of  varieties  largely 
afi'ects  the  (juestion,  some  being  far  more  liable 
to  fail  tlian  others.  Varieties  of  medium  height, 
though     the    list     comprises    many    excellent 


forms,  this  class  al.so  being  the  least  expensive 
as  far  as  stakes  are  concerned,  are  yet  not 
often  recommended  by  me,  for  the  simple 
reason  they  are  among  the  first  to  fail  from 
either  too  much  moisture  or  the  other  extreme. 
Tiie  taller  growing  varieties  possess,  as  a  rule, 
much  the  strongest  constitutions,  being  the  last 
to  fail  in  either  a  dull,  wet  season  or  a  very  dry 
one.  Then,  again,  though  appearances  may  be 
against  them,  they  are  ytt  the  heaviest  and 
most  continuous  bearers,  the  season  extending 
from  the  end  of  June  till  .severe  frosts  inter- 
vene. No  better  variety  than  Telephone  can 
well  be  recommended  to  succeed  William  I. 
or  some  other  other  selected  early  variety,  and 
in  clo.se  succession  to  this  come  Criterion, 
Huntingdonian  and  Duke  of  Albany.  For  the 
main  crop  and  late  supplies  those  who  can 
afford  tali  stakes  might  well  rely  exclusively 
upon  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
gardeners  who  still  find  Emperor  of  the  Mar- 
rows and  British  Queen  w.  11  wortliy  of  being 
extensively  grown.  All  three  are  of  tall-grow- 
ing, robust  habit,  being  tlie  last  to  fail  from 
various  causes. 

The  first  four  named  are  far  from  being 
mildew-proof,  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  seldom 
pays  to  make  more  than  two  good  sowings  of 
either  or  all  of  them.  Supposing  Telephone  i.s 
sown  with  the  .second  sowing  of  William  I  , 
directly  tlie  plants  show  through  the  ground 
a  successional  .sowing  .should  Vje  made,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  row  or  rows  of  either  Cri- 
terion or  Huntingdonian  (any  other  selected 
successional  or  third  crop  variety  may  be  sub- 
stituted), and  which  in  my  case  was  done  about 
April  0.  In  the  course  (.)f  another  fortnight, 
or  when  the  last-sown  Peas  are  coming  up, 
the  time  has  arrived  for  sowing  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  with  this  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  last-named 
is  by  no  means  slow  in  reaching  a  full  bearing 
state,  being  far  more  of  a  summer  Pea  than 
many  growers  seem  to  think.  After  about  the 
first  week  in  May  it  is  the  most  serviceable 
variety  that  can  be  grown,  and  in  my  case  it 
wO),  all  being  well,  be  sown  from  that  date 
at  fortnightly  intervals  up  to  the  middle  of 
.luly,  this  carrying  on  the  supply  till  sfevere 
frosts  intervene.  By  depending  principally 
upon  known  disease  resisters,  and  there  are 
several  varieties  other  than  those  I  have  named 
that  succeed  well  in  most  seasons,  there  is 
far  less  likelihood  of  a  failure  occurring  than 
is  the  case  when  the  selection  of  varieties  is 
much  fuller  and  the  quantities  of  each  grown 
necessarily  correspondingly  limited  in  extent. 

I  have  freijueiitly  tried  the  plan  of  .sowing 
several  varieties  at  one  time  with  the  view  to 
obtaining  a  natural  succes.sion,  and  I  once  knew 
a  case  where  about  twenty  varieties,  these  being 
early,  successional,  and  main-crop  sorts,  were 
sown  at  one  time,  or  about  the  middle  of  March, 
that  actually  turned  out  most  satisfactorily, 
a  very  long  succession  being  had.  As  a  rule, 
however,  this  plan  does  not  work  well.  Should 
we  have  too  much  wet  and  cold  weather,  much 
of  the  seed  may  perish  in  the  ground,  or,  it 
may  be,  the  plants  generally  will  take  the 
mildew  all  at  one  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  dry,  hot  time  for  a  few  weeks,  say,  brings 
the  late  varieties  into  bearing  very  quickly,  or 
nearly  as  soon  as  the  reputed  earlier  sorts. 
My  experience  teaches  me  that  it  is  usually  a 
mistiike  to  sow  manj-  varieties  at  one  time,  and, 
in  fact,  to  gi'ow  many  sorts  at  all. 

Crowding  the  rows  is  a  frequent  cause  of  an 
early  collapse,  and  it  is  the  practice  of  ordering 
so  many  varieties  of  various  heights  that  often 
le.ads  to  arranging  the  rows  too  thickly  together, 
or  if  the  latter  are  not  too  close  the  seed  is  per- 
haps sown  too  thickly.      It  must  be  understood 
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that  I  do  not  utterly  condemn  varieties  of  me- 
dium height,  as  there  are  several  of  these  that 
are  of  superior  merit,  and  if  sown  according  to 
their  order  of  maturing,  much  the  same  as  I 
have  advised  for  the  taller  growers,  success  may 
attend  the  eft'orts  of  those  who  cultivate  them. 
But  give  all  good  room  to  grow.  Perfectly 
isolated  rows  are  invariably  the  most  pro- 
ductive, but  as  isolating  the  rows  would 
in  many  cases  mean  scattering  them  all 
over  the  garden,  this  plan  has  almost  in- 
surmountable drawbacks — at  any  rate,  is  not 
to  be  recommended  for  large  gardens.  The 
I'ast  that  can  be  done  is  to  dispose  the  rows 
fully  as  far  apart  as  the  known  height  of  the 
varieties  .sown,  while  if  a  few  feet  extra  were 
allowed  and  the  intervening  .spaces  cropped  with 
C.iulifiowers,  early  Broccoli,  Potatoes,  Broad 
Beans,  and  such  like,  the  results  would  be  even 
more  satisfactory.  A  fairly  rich  and  deeply 
worked  root-run  is  necessary  for  Peas,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  to  withstand  a  period  of 
drought.  Preparing  Celery-like  trenches  an- 
swers well  enough  when  the  soil  is  naturally  of 
a  somewhat  hiose  nature,  but  is  a  failure  as  far 
as  clayey  soils  are  concerned,  the  roots  in  this 
case,  owing  to  the  drying  and  shrinkage  of  the 
sides,  being  almost  as  much  confined  as  they 
would  be  in  a  flower- pot.  By  all  means  open  deep 
drills,  ormucli  the  same  as  ai'e  formed  for  Pota- 
toes, and  after  the  seed  is  sown  cover  with 
about  2  inches  of  soil,  3  inches  being  none  too 
much  after  the  present  time.  Then  instead  of 
moulding  up  the  rows  support  early  with  stakes 
and  mulch  with  short  strawy  manure.  Not 
being  moulded  up,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
basin  or  trough  of  soil  formed,  every  facility 
for  soaking  the  Peas  thoroughly  with  water, 
liquid  manure  or  sewage  water  is  afforded, 
or  quite  as  much  so  as  when  they  are  sown  in 
trenches  without  the  disadvantages  attending 
the  latter  practice.  M.  H. 


CLUB  IN  THE  CABBAGE  TRIBE. 

In  some  districts  club  is  very  destructive,  and  gar- 
dens being  small  there  is  but  little  opportunity  for 
change  of  ground.  I  have  had  cases  brought  before 
me  where  it  is  practically  impossible  to  grow  any 
of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  so  badly  do  the  plants  be- 
come affected.  That  club  is  a  very  destructive  dis- 
ease there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  insects,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  germs  of  the 
disease  remain  in  the  ground  and  attack  anything 
in  the  way  of  greens.  Many  are  the  remedies 
suggested.  One  is  change  of  crop,  which  is  some- 
times difficult  to  effect  in  a  small  garden.  Some 
say  a  good  dressing  of  lime  will  greatly  assist  in 
effecting  a  cure,  but  in  the  case  of  cottagers  lime 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  and  expensive  when  ob- 
tained. Wood  ashes  is  strongly  recommended  b}' 
some,  and  these  are  more  readily  obtainable  than 
lime.  Others  advocate  the  use  of  common  salt,  of 
soot,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Some  gardeners  recom- 
mend making  a  liquid  paste  of  soot  and  water,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  saltpetre,  and  at  the  time 
of  transplanting  from  the  seed  bed  dipping  the  roots 
in  the  paste  before  putting  them  into  the  ground. 
One  precaution  is  necessary,  that  of  taking  care 
not  to  plant  out  permanently  anv  plants  the  roots 
of  which  show  signs  of  being  affected.  Some  go 
the  length  of  cutting  away  the  protuberances,  but 
frequently  the  plants  fail  to  rally  to  any  great 
e.'stent. 

I  w,is  recently  informed  by  a  gardener  at 
Bournemouth— a  district  in  which  club  is  said  to 
prevail  to  a  great  extent — that  he  had  overcome 
the  pest  to  a  great  extent  in  the  case  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  by  planting  in  trenches,  and  then  as  soon 
as  the  plants  show  signs  of  being  affected,  earthing 
up  as  in  the  case  of  Celery,  but  not  nearly  so  deep, 
the  result  being  that  the  stalks  put  forth  roots  into 
the  newly  added  soil,  and  they  then  start  afresh 
and  produce  good  crops  of  sprouts.     Having  had 


an  opportunity  of  inspecting  one  of  the  plants 
treated  in  this  way,  I  found  the  original  roots  had 
completely  perished,  and  in  their  place,  but  higher 
up  the  stalk,  there  was  a  complete  frill  of  fibrous 
roots  that  had  taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  soil  and 
given  t'le  plant  a  new  lease  of  life.  It  appeared 
that  the  disease,  having  destroyed  the  old  roots 
completely,  mercifully  let  the  others  alone.  This 
may  not  be  a  new  remedy,  but  it  is  one  worthy  of 
being  mentioned.  That  it  effectually  answered  its 
purpose  could  be  seen  in  the  vigour  of  the  plant 
and  the  capital  crop  of  sprouts  produced.  As  the 
practice  of  earthing-up  does  not  find  a  place  among 
the  remedies  put  forward  to  arrest  the  course  of  the 
disease,  I  venture  to  think  it  is  not  generally 
known.  R.  D. 


pensable  for  summer  use,  but  for  turning  in  earlj', 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  a  capital  variety.  The  Olive-shaped 
forms  are  those  most  appreciated. — A.  Y.  A. 


Radislies. — Radishes  require  to  be  well  grown 
to  fje  really  palatable.  Grown  on  an  open  sunny 
spo'   and  in   poor  soil.  Radishes  are   always   in- 


Pea  Telephone. 

ferior.  Unless  for  the  earliest  crops,  which  may 
be  grown  on  an  open  or  southern  aspect,  Radishes 
are  best  grown  on  a  cool  site  during  the  heat  of 
the  summer,  preferably  on  an  east  border,  but  not 
overshadowed.  The  soil  must  be  rich,  but  not 
loaded  with  manure  ;  it  must  be  fertile  and  also 
sandy.  I  never  could  grow  Radishes  satisfactorily 
on  heavy  soil  until  a  border  was  made  especially 
for  them.  A  mixture  of  old  potting  soil,  burnt 
refuse,  and  Mushroom-bed  manure  was  spread  over 
the  border  to  the  depth  of  5  inches  or  6  inches,  and 
I  have  had  no  trouble  since.  If  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  drills  and  the  Riidishes  watered  during  dry 
weather,  there  never  need  be  cause  for  failure. 
The  French  Breakfast  Radish  is,  of  course,  indis- 


THE  COTJ'AGEIfS  KALE. 
I  THINK  there  is  no  more  valuable  type  of  winter 
green  than  the  Cottager's  Kale.  I  am  now  using 
daily  sprouts  from  a  batch  of  it  of  a  selected 
dwarf  character,  the  result  apparently  of  some 
impregnation  from  a  very  dwarf  form  of  the  curled 
Scotch  Kale,  which,  while  generally  retaining  the 
character  of  the  Scotcli  Kale,  is  yet  of  a  mixed 
character,  but  not  at  all  inferior.  I  have  maiked 
three  or  four  to  grow  on  for  seed  in  order  to  see 
what  they  will  produce.  But  the  tall  form  is 
equally  valuable  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  I 
have  seen  patches  of  it  that  have  withstood  the 
rigours  of  the  winter  much  better  than  any  other 
type  of  winter  green.  It  is  said  this  Kale  originated 
some  years  since  in  the  gardens  of  Sherburn  Castle, 
Oxfordshire,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field. It  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
Brussels  Sprout  and  a  curled  Kale.  Some  of  the 
seeds  of  this  cross  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Prior,  at  that  time  gardener  at  Midgham  Park, 
Berkshire,  and  the  produce  of  some  he  fertilised 
with  pollen  from  the  old  purple  Broccoli,  and  thus 
obtained  what  was  aptly  named  from  its  produc- 
tiveness and  hardy  character,  the  Cottager's  Kale. 
It  was  grown  by  Mr.  Prior  for  several  years,  who 
sold  the  stock  of  seed  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  who  sent  it  out ;  its 
distinctiveness  and  value  were  at  once  acknow- 
ledged, and  it  took  a  place  among  our  established 
winter  greens.  Perhaps  it  may  be  best  described 
as  the  tall,  strong  stalk  of  a  Brussels  Sprout, 
which  will  not  heart,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
crowdc'l  with  little  open  Cabbage-like  sprouts  that 
are  particularly  tender  and  delicate  when  cooked 
Some  of  the  plants  are  tinged  with  purple;  otheis 
are  green.  This  mixed  character  appears  to  run 
all  through  the  progeny :  some  are  seen  to  be 
green,  some  purple,  but  the  true  character  remains 
the  same  despite  the  colour.  I  well  remember 
when  Mr.  Prior  brought  plants  of  it  to  Slough  for 
Mr.  Turner's  inspection,  the  stalks  were  3  feet  to 
4  feet  or  so  in  length,  and  of  a  distinctly  purple 
tint.  I  notice  in  fhe  dwarf  strain  I  am  growing 
that  purple  and  green  tints  also  prevail ;  they  are 
quite  hardy  and  singularly  productive.  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  strain  of 
dwarfer  growth,  except  that  it  is  better  suited  for 
small  gardens,  and  the  plants  can  be  placed  closer 
together  in  the  ground.  Seeds  of  the  Cottager's 
Kale  should  be  sown  at  the  end  of  March  or 
early  in  April,  and  the  plants  put  out  in  a  deep, 
rich'soil,  and  ample  space  allowed  them  in  which 
to  grow.  R.  D- 

NOTES  ON  LETTUCES. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  French,  although 
adepts  at  making  silad,  are  also  the  same  in  grow- 
ing the  material  with  which  to  make  it.  Early 
forced  Lettuce  is  a  noted  commodity  for  which  the 
French  are  celebrated,  although  the  same  may  be 
produced  in  this  country.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  cutting  capital  little  heads  of  that  grand  forc- 
ing Lettuce,  the  Early  Paris  Market.  Besides  hav- 
ing some  hundreds  in  ordinary  cutting  boxes,  I 
planted  an  early  A'ine  border  which  was  formed 
this  season,  and  on  which  splendid  heads  have 
formed,  every  leaf  being  fit  for  use.  It  would  be  a 
good  idea,  where  there  are  any  light  heated  frames 
in  which  beds  of  rich  soil  could  be  formed,  to  uti- 
lise them  for  forcing  Lettuce  of  the  type  mentioned 
above.  Two  batches  could  be  produced  in  them, 
commencing  at  the  turn  of  the  year  until  Lettuce 
could  be  cut  from  the  open,  after  which  time  the 
frames  or  pits  could  be  used  for  summer  Cucumbeis 
or  Melons.  Lettuce  being  the  principal  material 
for  salad  during  the  summer  months,  it  must  have 
careful  attention,  so  that  a  regular  supply  is  main- 
tained right  throughout  the  season.  This,  I  fear, 
especially  in  the  smaller  gardens,  is  far  from  being 
the  case,  as  during  the  warmer  months  sweet  and 
fresh  Lettuces  are  generally  conspicuous  by  their 
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nbsence.  'Whether  tlie  Cos  or  Cabbage  forms  are 
preferable  is  a  matter  of  fancy.  The  Cabbage  forms, 
or  at  least  the  variety  Early  Paris  Market,  are  indis- 
pensable for  forcing  or  growing  in  frames,  Veitch's 
Golden  Queen  also  being  excellent  for  the  same 
purpose.  For  summer  use  the  comparatively  new 
\ariety  New  York  is  well  worth  growing,  and  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  it  will  become  a 
standard  variety.  Veitch's  Perfect  Gem  is  another 
excellent  summer-  Cabbage  Lettuce.  There  is  now 
.■I  good  selection  to  what  there  was  formerly,  al- 
though there  are  still  people  who  pin  their  faith  to 
the  old  All  the  Year  Round.  Amongst  the  Cos 
forms  there  appear  to  be  still  greater"  differences 
of  opinion,  some  people  maintaining  that  the  old 
black-seeded  Brown  Cos  is  the  best  either  for  sum- 
mer or  autumn.  I  grow  it  for  spring  and  autumn ; 
also  Hick's  Hardy  'White  Cos,  this  turning  in  quite 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Brown  Cos  in  the 
spring.  For  summer  use  I  have  found  none  better 
than  either  Veitcli's  Superb  Whife  or  Sutton's 
White  Cos,  these  being  perfect  types  of  summer 
Cos  Lettuce. 

To  keep  up  a  supply  of  sweet  Lettuce  requires 
close  attention  and  a  rich  soil.  The  culture  of 
Lettuce  is  a  simple  affair,  comparatively  speaking. 
I  make  a  small  sowing  about  every  fortnight,  as  \n 
this  way  young  plants  are  alwavs  coming  on.  The 
first  sowing  or  two  is  made  on  a  south  border  in 
fairly  rich  and  friable  soil.  Later  on  the  sowintrs 
are  best  made  on  an  east  border.  If  there  is  one 
detail  more  than  another  which  requires  attention, 
it  is  thin  sowing.  Thick  sowing,  especially  of  the 
Cos  forms,  causes  the  plants  to  run  to  seed  instead 
of  forming  hearts.  Y.  A.  H 


THE  FLOWER  MARKETS  AND  FLOWER- 
MARKET  GARDENS  OF  PARLS.* 
A  Parisian  of  the  present  day  lias  not  to  go 
back  very  far  in  his  recollections  before  he  can 
recall  the  time  when  flowers  held  a  much  le.ss 
important  place  in  the  public  estimation  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  In  private  family  life,  no  doubt, 
they  have  always  maintained  their  higli  position 
as  the  most  ancient  and  most  familiar  em- 
bellishment of  dwelling-rooms,  and  as  tlie 
necessary  and  symbolical  accompaniment  of 
some  of  the  great  events  of  life,  but  never 
until  of  recent  years  have  they  formed  such  an 
extensive  part  of  the  requirements  of  every- 
day existence.  One  may  truly  say  that  they 
have  now  become  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  one  of  the  nio.st  current  of  the  uiediuiiis 
employed  in  the  interchange  uf  the  amenities 
of  society.  People  would  naturally  like  to  know 
what  means  are  taken  to  produce  the  va.st  quan- 
tity of  flowers  which  is  everyday  brought  into 
Paris,  some  of  them  to  l)e  sent  away  to  distant 
locjilities,  the  rest  to  find  their  way  to  the 
interiors  of  the  lofty  and  lowly  dwelling-houses 
of  the  great  city,  to  adorn  the  button-holes  of 
gentlemen  and  tlie  corsages  of  ladies,  to  decorate 
dinner-tables,  drawing-rooms,  and  ball-rooms, 
to  deck  cliapels  and  churches,  and  to  bo  wreathed 
into  crowns  and  crosses  for  funerals  of  note, 
where  one  sometimes  sees  the  grave  almost 
entirely  liidden  under  a  heap  of  flowers.  Whence 
comes  this  bouutifnl  supjily,  wliich  is  reneweil 
every  day  in  the  year  in  spite  of  storm  and 
frost.'  By  whom  are  those  flowers  grown,  sent 
of}',  received,  retained,  and  distributed  througli 
all  parts  of  the  city  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  flower-lovers,  that  is,  of  everybody,  for  iiow- 
a-days  everybody  buys  flowers  ?  Not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  subject— for  this  would 
not  be  fully  dealt  with  if  we  omitted  its  econo- 
mic or  social  aspect— is  the  question  of  how 
many  people  subsist  by  this  branch  of  industry, 
and  therein   find    not  only    the    necessaries  of 
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life,  but  sometimes  also  an  c.xsy  competence  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  These  are  matters 
respecting  whicli  it  is  both  proStable  and 
pleasant  to  obtain  information,  and  no  one  will 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  Association 
franqaise  liavc  made  a  happy  selection  in  the 
subject  which  they  have  cho.s'en  for  the  address 
to  be  delivered  before  you  this  day.  They  Iiave 
not,  perhaps,  been  quite  so  happy  in  their 
choice  of  the  speaker,  but,  fortunately,  his  short- 
comings will  be  amply  atoned  for  by  the  magni- 
ficent display  of  flowers  which  has  been  kindly 
furnished  by  some  of  the  leading  cultivators  and 
florists  of  Paris  ;  so  that  if  your  ears  do  not 
this  evening  enjoy  all  the  satisfaction  which  they 
might  receive,  your  eyes,  at  least,  will  have  no 
reason  to  c<)mj)lain.  My  task  with  these  flowers 
will  be  limited  to  bringing  under  your  notice, 
one  after  another  in  due  order,  the  pleasing 
subjects  of  tliis  discourse,  which  need  nothing 
beyond  their  own  beauty  and  freshness  to  re- 
commend them. 

In  Paris  —that  metropolis  with  whose  attrac- 
tions no  one  can  avoid  being  impressed -at  the 
present  day  flowers  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  : 
every  night  in  wholesale  bulk  at  tlie  Halle, 
every  day  in  two  or  three  jjarticular  public 
markets,  and  constantly  in  the  district  .sliops. 
The  Parisian  florists  generally  carry  on  their 
business  successfully  and  increasingly,  because 
they  are  admirably  .skilled  in  tempting  the 
customer  and  in  s,-itisfying  him  so  well  with  Iiis 
Iiurchases  as  to  induce  him  to  come  again.  This 
talent,  which  is  common  enough  amongst  the 
Parisian  shopkeepers,  is  developed  in  a  double 
measure  amongst  tlie  florists,  even  those  of  the 
Halle,  where  (me  meets  with  a  preposses.sing 
welcome  which  is  not  at  all  so  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  neighbouring  dames  of  the  fish 
market. 

The  Halle. 

In  this  place,  which  is  situated  between  the 
fish  market  and  that  for  vegetables,  under  a 
wide  and  sjiacious  arcade  that  is  in  no  way 
sheltere<l  at  the  sides,  without  any  fixed  stalls, 
and  terribly  exposed  to  icy  blasts  from  the 
north,  tlie  flowers  first  touch  the  ground  on 
their-  arrival  in  Paris.  Those  that  are  grown  in 
the  city,  the  suburbs,  and  even  in  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  environs  of  Paris  are  brought 
ill  at  the  chjse  of  t)ie  evening  in  the  carts  of  the 
growers  and  market  gartleners.  About  the 
same  time,  and  during  tlie  night,  the  heavy 
trucks  of  the  railways  bring  in  shaking  piles  of 
wicker  or  reed  baskets  containing  the  suj.iplies 
that  come  from  a  greater  distance.  At  eleven 
o'clock  in  all  seasons  commence  the  taking-up 
of  positions  and  the  arrangement  of  the  jiack- 
ages  on  the  foot-way  and  that  part  of  tlie  as- 
phalted road  which  adjoins  it  :  the  centre  is  left 
ojien  for  the  trattic  of  the  latest  arrivals  and  for 
the  purchasers  later  on.  Then,  for  those  who, 
by  arriving  first,  liavo  gained  the  advantage  of 
taking  up  the  best  positions  begins  a  period  of 
very  long  and.  in  cold  weather,  painful  waiting. 
The  flowers  in  their  baskets  are  wrapped  up  in 
canvas  and  often  in  woollen  coverings.  The 
jioor  vendors  often  have  hot  so  much  to  protect 
them  from  the  biting  wind  and  the  damp  air  of 
the  night,  so  tlie  hours  slowly  drag  on  up  to  the 
moment  when  the  commencement  of  the  sales 
and  the  bustle  of  the  biddings  so  engross  their 
attention,  that  they  forget  the'  cold  and  the 
weary  waiting  for  the  morn.  In  'summer  these 
wholesale  auction  sales  commence  at  three 
o'clock  a.m.,  and  in  winter  one  hour  later.  On 
occasions  when  the  celebration  of  certain  festival 
clays  causes  a  greater  than  ordinary  stir  in  the 
busin?ss,  the  sales  commence  at-eleven  o'clock 
p.m.  and  1,-ist  the  whole  night. 

SeaiOT,  teniperat-are,  and  sometimes  acciden- 


tal circumstances  bring  about  a  considerable 
amount  of  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  these 
consignments  of  flowers.  Last  winter,  for  in- 
stance, the  general  interruption  of  activity  in 
business  matters  which  was  caused  by  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic  was  felt  in  a  very  marked  degree 
by  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  flower  trade. 
Taking  the  average,  it  may  be  computed  that 
about  2000  baskets  are  daily  deposited  on  the 
floor  of  tlie  Halle.  From  200  to  300  growers 
and  market  gardeners  (in  summer  their  num- 
bers are  greater  than  in  winter)  send,  (jiie  with 
another,  about  800  baskets  each.  Forty  fa-:  tors, 
great  and  small,  receive  and  sell  from  1000  to 
1200  baskets  daily.  In  winter  their  business  is 
chiefly  fed  by  supplies  from  the  southern  parts 
of  France.  These  factors,  through  whose  hands 
passes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flowers 
that  are  sent  to  Paris,  discharge  a  vei-j'  useful 
office  in  going  over  the  consignments,  -n-liich 
for  the  most  part  are  put  together  rather 
hastily  by  the  growers,  and  separating  the  very 
best  flowers  from  those  that  are  of  only  mediocre 
or  ordinary  quality. 

The  pick  of  the  packages,  which  often  pays 
for  the  whole  con.signment,  is  the  only  part 
that  is  disposed  of  to  tlic  leading  florists,  or 
is  sent  away  to  the  provinces  or  abroad. 
The  remainder,  at  a  reduced  price,  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  retail  vendors  of 
the  Halle  and  of  the  street  hawkers  ;  and 
this  ex])lain.5  the  circumstance,  strange  at 
the  first  sight,  of  flowers  from  the  south  some- 
times selling  at  Paris  for  less  than  one  would 
have  to  pay  for  them  at  Nice  or  even  at  Cannes. 
In  the  same  manner  as  "  Flora's  clock  "  is  con- 
structed, by  putting  together  flowers  that  open 
at  diU'erent  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  a  floral 
calendar  might  also  be  arranged  fi>r  tabulating 
thecoiisiguments  which  arrive  during  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  Of  this  I  have  given  a 
rough  sketch  when  speaking  of  the  street 
hawkers,  who,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  cheap 
purchases,  cari-y  on  their  dealings  in  each  spe- 
cies of  flower  when  it  is  supplied  to  the  markets 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  Reverting  to  the 
wholesale  auction  sales  at  the  Halle,  whether 
they  take  place  under  the  arcade,  as  is  mostly 
the  case,  or  in  the  underground  apartments, 
where  they  are  held  when  the  weather  is  too 
severe,  they  continue  going  on  up  to  eight 
o'clock  a.m.  in  summer  and  up  to  nine 
a.m.  in  winter.  The  ]>urchasei-s  are  retail 
dealers,  both  those  who  occupy  positions 
in  jiarticular  markets  or  in  licensed  booths  or 
stalls  ill  some  hundreds  of  places  in  Paris,  and 
also  the  numerous  individuals  who  are  autlior- 
ise<l  by  the  Prefecture  de  police  to  carry  their 
wares  through  the  city  in  small  handcarts  which 
supply  the  most  distant  streets  with  the  fresh 
produce  of  the  season.  Besides  these  there  are 
the  fljrists  who  have  established  .shops  and  who 
come  here  to  make  up  occasional  deficiences  in 
their  supplies,  which,  for  the  most  jiart,  they 
receive  direct  from  the  producers  ;  and,  lasth", 
tliere  are  the  exporters,  who  forward  to  the  pro- 
vincial towns  and  to  places  abroad  the  remark- 
ably large  quantity  of  flowers  for  which  the 
flower  dealers  of  the  various  capital  cities  of 
Europe  are  indebted  to  the  flower  trade  of 
Paris.  It  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  at  the  Halles  centrales  alone  from  300  to 
400  persons  are  daily  employed  in  work  con- 
nected with  the  trattic  in  cut  flowers. 

The  Flower  Makkets. 

The  flower  markets  of  Paris,  eleven  in  num- 
ber, are  not  mere  repetitions  of  the  market 
at  tlic  Halles,  for,  although  a  good  iiumy  bou- 
quets and  cut  flowers  are  sold  in  these  markets, 
they  deal  principally  in  living  plants  which  are 
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exposed  for  sale  either  in  pots  or  with  the 
roots  simply  balled.  B'lany  of  these  markets 
are  of  ancient  date.  That  of  the  City,  which 
since  the  year  18(19  has  occupied  its  present 
position  (known  as  the  Quai  aux  fleurs),  in  the 
last  century  was  situated  on  the  (L)uai  de  la 
MSgisserie.  It  was  Hrst  established  under  regu- 
lations ill  the  year  1709.  The  market  of  the 
Madeleine  dates  from  1834  ;  that  of  the  Chateau 
d'Eau,  the  present  Place  de  la  R^publique,  from 
1830  ;  that  of  the  Place  Saiut-Sulpice  from  1845  ; 
the  other  seven  were  opened  since  1870. 

It  is  a  scene  quite  Parisian  in  its  aspect,  and 
one  would  not  willingly  exchange,  even  for  an  im- 
proved arrangement,  the  assemblage  of  covered 
stalls,  open  at  tlie  sides,  or  only  partially  closed 
against  wind  and  rain,  furnished  on  floor  and 
shelf-tiers  with  flower-pots  wrapped  each  in  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  twisted  like  a  grocer's 
sugar-bag.  In  the  midst,  the  market-woman, 
well  sheltered  under  a  warm  cape  of  some  conniion 
fur,  and  with  her  feet  on  a  foot- warmer,  by  voice 
and  gesture  invites  customers  to  purchase  lier 
plants,  which  are  always  fresher  and  better  value 
than  those  of  her  next  neighbours.  With  some 
difl'erences  in  the  accompaniments  the  scene 
repeats  itself  every  day  in  the  week  in  many 
places  in  the  central  quarters  and  in  the  adja- 
cent communes  which  are  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing table  : — 


In  autumn  the  Chrysanthemums  now  take 
the  lead.  Grown  in  pots,  or  as  severed  bunches, 
or  as  cut  flowers,  they  are  seen  everywhere, 
I  and  no  one  would  think  of  complaining  of  this, 
so  pretty,  varied,  and  ornamental  are  the}'. 
From  the  small  pompons  to  the  large  reflexed 
flowers  termed  Japanese,  they  have  all  sorts  of 
forms — regular,  symmetrical,  hairy,  cockade- 
like and  plume-like  ;  they  adapt  themselves  to 
all  sorts  of  uses,  and  exhibit  all  sorts  of  the 
freshest  and  most  original  shades  of  colour. 
They  are  dwarf  or  tall,  slender  or  tuft}',  and 
the  cleverness  of  our  cultivators  is  shown  in  the 
production  of  flowei-s  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  a  Buttercup  to  the  dimensions  of  a  Pieony, 
and  of  plants  ranging  from  1  foot  to  over  G  feet 
in  height.  They  are  disposed  in  large  grou]is, 
in  sheafs  and  in  clumps,  or  grown  as  isolated 
plants — in  fact,  they  can  be  employed  in  almost 
every  way,  and  have  the  great  advantage  of 
lasting  fur  a  long  time,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  tliat  they  are  the  queens  of  the 
season.  With  the  Chrysanthemums,  however, 
we  .still  find  some  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  tufts, 
or  cut  back,  or  raised  from  head-cuttings — 
charming  miniature  forms  ;  also  some  I/aurus- 
tinuses  and  Christmas  Roses,  and  jiresently  we 
shall  have  the  Persian  Cyclamens  to  form  the 
commencement  of  the  series  of  indoor  plants 
which   supply    the   winter's   flowers.     Towards 


Name  of  m.lrkct. 

Date  of 

Niuuber  of 
st.alLs  or 

.\rea  of  places. 

Rental  of  places 
per  diem. 

Jlarket  days. 

places. 

Marche  de  la  Cite 

Dec.  10,  ITM 

About  300 

(3  &  2  mt'trcs 

SO  &  11  cent,  per  mitre 

Wed.  audSat. 

,,         ,,      JIadeleiiie 

Mav  ■/,  lS3i 

,,      li:2 

G  raetres 

15  centimes    ,,        ,, 

Tues.  and  Fii. 

,,         ,,      place  de  la  Repiibliquc 

ApiilU,  lS3(i 

.,      ISO 

5  m.  01 

70        ,,            ,,    place 

Mon.  and  TLur^. 

,.          .,          ,,     St.  Sulpice 

May  1,  1845 

T3 

0  niLtres 

10        ,,            „    metre 

Mon.  and  Thur.s. 

,,        du  boulevard  Clichy 

Nov.  1,  lS7i) 

,.        84 

0 

10 

Mon.  and  Tliurs. 

de  raveULlc  de^  Terucs 

Aug.  ] ,  1S74 

„        0.S 

0       ., 

10 

Wed.  and  Sat 

,.        de  la  pl.ace  Voltaire 

Aug.  1,  ir.T-1 

,,        f7 

{•>       „ 

10 

Tues. ,  Fri. ,  and  Sun. 

,,       de  Passy 

April  80, 1S77 

20 

•1       ., 

10 

Tucs.,  Fri.,and-)Ln. 

,,       des  Batignolles 

April  2,  1S7SI 

.10 

•4       ., 

10        ,, 

Wed.  and  Sat. 

de  la  Cliapelle 

^pril  4,  U8S 

40 

J 

10        „ 

Wed.  and  Sat. 

,,       du  boulevard  Raspail 

JuueSO,  1800 

40 

4       ,. 

10         „             „ 

Tliurs.  and  Sun. 

During  the  fine  days  of  spring,  before  Paris 
empties  itself,  these  markets  are  in  their  full 
glory.  Flower-loving  customers  are  numerous 
and  eager,  and  only  find  it  difficult  to  determine 
what  they  will  select  from  amongst  the  flower- 
ing bulbous  plants — the  early  Roses,  Deutzia 
gracilis  (a  favourite  flower  at  this  season),  early 
Pinks,  Chinese  Primroses,  and  Cinerarias  still 
in  bloom,  Gilliflowers  innumerable,  alpine  Myo- 
sotis,  Indian  Azaleas  (now  in  full  season), 
Hoteias,  Gardenias,  feathered  Pinks,  and  a 
hundred  other  various  kinds  of  plants.  At  the 
same  time  Lilac  flowers  in  armfuls.  Mignonette, 
and  Poet's  Narcissus  invite  attention  by  their 
perfume  ;  wliile  the  baskets  of  Pansies,  double 
Daisies,  and  Ranunculi  suggest  the  furnishing 
of  villa  gardens  and  of  the  flower-boxes  perched 
on  the  window-sills. 

In  the  middle  of  summer  the  China  Asters 
hold  the  highest  place,  with  Pinks  of  various 
hues  ;  Gladioli,  now  so  wonderfully  diversified 
in  colours  ;  Agapanthuses,  Gaura  Lindheimeri, 
with  flowers  like  white  butterflies  ;  Amaranths 
of  all  kinds  ;  Perilla  nankinensis,  with  its  dark 
brown  foliage  ;  Lilium  speciosuni  (lancifoliuni 
of  gardeners),  with  its  white  and  red  varieties ; 
the  Golden- rayed  Lily  of  Japan,  so  powerfully 
scented  ;  the  Tuberoses,  not  less  strongly  per- 
fumed ;  Plumbago  capensis,  with  its  clusters  of 
delicate  blue  flowers  ;  Rhodanthes,  Madagascar 
Periwiiikles,Gypsophila  and  Stevia,  which  imjjart 
a  lightness  and  an  airy  grace  to  bouquets.  Then 
in  the  baskets  we  have  Mimuluses,  Verbenas, 
Balsams,  Ageratums,  Lobelias,  Nemophilas,  and 
all  the  charming  annuals  that  are  grown  in  the 
open  air. 


Christmas,  the  foliage  and  berries  of  the  season 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  markets 
— the  Mahonia,  with  leaves  bronzed  by  the 
frosts  ;  the  Holly,  with  its  pretty  red  berries  ; 
the  prickly  Butcher's  Broom  ;  the  bunches  of 
Mistletoe,  with  its  glutinous  berries,  sent  from 
the  southern  parts  of  France  ;  the  branches  of 
the  Japanese  Spindle  tree  (Euonymus  japonicu.s) 
and  the  Californian  Pepper  Tree  (Schinus 
molle),  with  its  clusters  of  pink  berries. 

The  severest  frosty  weather  does  not  discour- 
age all  the  plant-sellers  of  the  fair  sex  who  ply 
their  trade  in  our  open-air  markets.  Some  of 
them  may  be  seen  who,  having  covered  their 
portable  shop  with  thick  cloths  and  lighted  a 
fire  in  a  cast-iron  stove,  get  up  a  sutficient  tem- 
perature to  keep  themselves  warm,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  injuring  their  plants.  Crthers  of 
them  simply  post  themselves  near  their  covered 
and  heated  hand-carts.  These  are  the  dauntless 
ones  of  the  markets. 

The  Retail  Vendoe.'?. 

The  flower  markets  at  Paris,  as  may  be  seen, 
are  never  at  a  loss  for  customers.  Many  lovers 
of  flowers,  however,  are,  through  bodily  debility 
or  want  of  time,  unable  to  make  their  pur- 
chases there  in  person,  and  peojile  of  this  class, 
who  of  necessity  must  stay  at  home,  and  also 
those  who  would  not  trouble-themselves  to  go  to 
market  or  who  have  very  slender  means,  mothers 
of  families  whose  time  is  engrossed  by  house- 
hold duties— all  such  people  as  these  are  sup- 
plied by  the  male  and  female  hawkers  who  go 
round  with  hand-carts  variously  laden  with  the 
flowers,   foliage,   vegetables    or    frnits    of    the 


season.  Every  morning  before  daylight  the.se 
hand-carts  are  to  be  seen  drawn  up  in  long  rows 
all  round  the  Halles  and  in  the  adjacent  streets. 
Their  owners,  keenly  attentive  to  the  progress 
of  the  sales,  prudently  invest  their  little  capital, 
taking  advantage  of  all  favourable  ofl'ers,  but 
seldom  departing  from  the  usual  routine  of  the 
fruits,  flowers  or  vegetables  which  they  pur- 
chase. When  the  sales  are  over,  the  whole 
army  breaks  up  and  disperses  in  all  directions, 
with  4000  hand-caits  laden  for  traffic  in  the 
city  itself,  while  2000  more  set  off  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  suburbs.  At  no  season  is  this 
traffic  entirely  suspended,  and  although  on  some 
days  few  hawkers  are  visible  in  the  streets,  this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
and  not  to  any  want  of  supplies  at  the  Halles. 
Frcim  Novemiicr  to  March  the  growers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  only  send  in,  as  thaws 
occur,  irregular  sujiplies  of  their  winter  flowers, 
such  as  Christmas  Roses,  Quatre  Saisons  Violets, 
Wallflowers  and  winter  Heliotrope.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  is  the  time  when  the 
southern  growers  send  in  an  abundance  of  white, 
bi-cohiured  and  yellow  NarcLssi,  Roman  Hya- 
cinths and  variously-coloured  Anemones.  That 
is  the  time  for  the  yellow  Acacia  (the  "Mimosa" 
of  the  Parisians),  the  early  Tulips,  and  the 
white  Neapolitan  Allium,  while  the  south  sends 
us  Mignonette,  Ten-week  Stocks  and  yellow 
Chrysanthemums.  Even  our  native  wild  jilants 
furnish  their  quota.  The  lilac-flowered  Heath 
(Erica  niediterranea)  comes  in  in  January  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ciotat  and  Ollioules,  and 
ill  March  the  white-flowered  Heath  (Erica  ar- 
borea)  reaches  us  from  Cannes  and  Esterel. 

With  the  revival  of  vegetation  in  Jlarch  the 
woods  around  Paris  furnish  Wood  Anemones 
and  those  single  yel'ow  Dattodils  which  share 
with  the  common  Primrose  the  popular  name 
of  "coucou."  These  are  brought  from  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes  and  the  forest  of  Senart, 
made  up  in  spherical  liouquets,  t.urmounted  by 
a  tuft  of  green  leaves.  Then  we  have  Hyacinths 
of  Paris  (single  and  double),  Campernelle  Jon- 
quils, Poet's  Narcissus,  Lily  of  the  Valley 
(which  is  generally  sold  while  the  flowers  are 
still  in  bud— so  eager  are  the  growers  to  be  in 
advance  of  their  competitors),  Stellarias,  with 
their  airy-looking  little  flowers,  and  the  white 
Arabis  in  ,  liasketf uls  of  silvery  bloom.  As  the 
warmth  of  the  season  increases,  Lihic  grown  in 
the  open  air  comes  in,  together  with  pompon 
Roses,  feathered  Pinks,  early  Pteonies,  Syringas, 
Guelder  Roses,  Laburnums,  Sweet  Williams, 
wild  Cornflowers  and  Crown  Imperials.  The 
appearance  of  the  white  Lily  announces  the 
approaoli  of  summer.  .Along  with  it  come 
Moss  Roses,  bunches  of  meadow  flowers.  Ox-eye 
Daisies,  Cuckoo  Flowers  (Lychnis  Flos-cuculi), 
Meadow  Sage  and  Buttercujis.  In  the  middle 
of  summer  we  have  Ten-week  and  other  Stocks 
of  all  colours,  China  Asters,  Carnations,  Lark- 
spurs, Lupines,  Sweet  Peas  and  Gladioli,  which, 
tt)getlier  with  the  Dahlias,  continue  in  bloom 
until  frosty  weather  approaches,  when  they  are 
succeeded  by  the  Chrysanthemums,  which  are 
now  ever  increasing  in  numbers  and  are  almost 
the  onlyflowerswe  have  from  the  commencement 
of  November  until  the  first  Wallflowers  and 
the  early  "Violets  make  their  appearance  in 
spring. 

It  is  very  difticult  to  estimate  with  any  degree 
of  exactness  the  amount  of  business  which  is 
done  by  the  hawkers,  but  it  is  certain  that  in 
very  frosty  weather,  which  compels  these 
humble  traders  to  lie  up,  the  transactions  at 
the  market  fall  off  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
one-half.  Last  December,  this  was  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  the  hawkers.  Between  the  hawkers 
and  the  shopkeepers  comes  the  class  of  those 
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flower-stillers  who  occupy  the  kiosks  or  sheds 
that  have  been  put  up  in  many  pLaces  in 
Paris,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
churches.  Better  equipped,  in  general,  than  the 
hawkers,  and  selling  plants  in  pots,  which  the 
others  very  seldom  do,  they  nevertheless  stock 
themselves  with  simple  and  low-priced  flowers, 
for  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  the  richest  jieoplc 
are  the  readiest  to  buy  flowers  to  deck  the 
altars.  White  Gilliflowers,  Paris  Daisies,  Lily 
of  the  Nile,  Deutzias,  and  white  Dahlias  are  tlie 
favourite  flowers  here.  At  these  kiosks  trade 
is  briskest  <hu-ing  the  month  of  May  and  when- 
ever any  <^f  the  great  church  festivals  are 
drawing  near.  These  festivals,  the  celeljration 
of  wliich  very  largely  increases  the  sale  of 
flowers  in  Paris  take  place  on  tlie  following 
dates  : — 

La  Saint-Joseph,  March  19  ;  La  Saint-Jean,  June 
2t;  La  iSaint-Pierre-et-Saint-Paul,  June  2!1 ;  La 
Saint- Vincent,  July  19  ;  La  Sainte-Anne,  July  l2(i ; 
LAssomption,  August  15  ;  La  Saint-Louis,  August 
25 ;  La  Saint-Augustin,  August  28  ;  La  Saint- 
Charles,  November  4. 

At  the  Quai  aux  fleurs  the  market  is  held  on 
the  eve  of  these  festivals  when  they  happen  to 
fall  upon  one  of  the  regular  market  days. 

I  may  here  also  mention  the  flower-sellers 
who  post  themselves  about  the  approaches  to 
the  cemeteries,  where  they  are  most  numerous 
on  All  Saints'  Day  and  All  Souls'  Day  (Novem- 
ber 1  and  2).  The  Parisian  is  faithful  in  jilacing 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  those  who  were  dear 
to  him. 

The  Flokists. 

Although  tlie  con.signments  of  flowers  which 
are  sold  at  the  Halles  centrales  and  the  other 
flower  markets  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
the  daily  supjdy,  they  are  far  from  reiirescnting 
the  total  amount  that  is  daily  received  in  Paris 
or  including  what  may  be  termed  the  "cream  " 
of  the  flcjwers  that  are  sent  there.  Almost  all 
the  choicest  flowers  and  plants  come  direct 
from  the  growers  into  tlie  hands  of  the  florists 
who  are  established  in  shops,  and  who  now 
form  a  very  numerous  class  which  is  every  day 
increasing,  and  whose  spacious  shop  \vindows, 
always  carefully  and  tastefully  dressed,  and  at 
night  brilliantly  lighted  np,  contribute  in  no 
small  degree  to  embellish  and  enliven  tlie  streets 
and  lioulevards  of  Paris.  It  would  be  dittieultto 
estimate  their  number  exactly.  Bottin  puts  it 
down  at  200,  while  in  1880  he  mentioned  only 
104,  and  in  ISi'O  not  more  than  forty-five.  Now, 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  rest  of  Paris  from  the 
boulevard  Saint-Germain,  where  tliereare  at  least 
eight  florists  established,  although  Bottin  nien- 
ticms  only  one,  we  may  compute,  without  much 
risk  of  exaggerating,  that  in  the  whole  of  the 
city  there  are  fully  500  florists,  and  that  these 
are  not  doing  badly  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  new  ones  are  constantly  setting  up  in 
business. 

Is  it  not  pleasant  to  pay  a  visit,  even  in 
imagination,  to  one  of  these  handsome,  well- 
lighted,  warm  sliops,  where,  on  entering,  a 
wholesome  odour  of  fresh  Moss  conies  to°you 
and  makes  you  think  of  the  woods  .'  But  the 
enchantment  here  is  chiefly  for  the  eyes.  On 
every  side,  in  the  window.s,  on  the  shelves,  on 
the  stands,  on  the  brackets,  or  in  the  hanging 
ba.skets  is  expanded,  or  stands  erect,  or  is  pen" 
dent,  everything  that  the  gardener's  art  can 
produce  of  what  is  freshest,  most  dazzling,  most 
beautiful  and  most  fragrant.  Palm  trees  and 
Tree  Ferns,  who.se  fronds  reach  to  tlie  ceiling, 
tower  above  the  Azaleas  and  forced  Rhodo- 
dendrons, tlie  Dracaenas,  with  their  broad, 
coloured  leaves,  the  Bouvardias  and  the  Stepha- 
notis,  the  Clivias,  with    their  bro.ad,   rbboned 


leaves  and  orange  flowers,  and  the  Poinsettias, 
with  their  collars  of  bright  red  bracts  surround- 
ing the  small  yellow  flowers.  In  the  tall, 
narrow  vases  sheafs  of  white  Lilac  alternate 
with  Heine  de  Safrano  or  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
inaison  Roses.  In  the  windc^ws,  between  the 
symmetrical  little  Araucarias  and  the  liroad 
Cycads,  are  heaped  up  bundles  of  Hyacinths, 
Anemones,  or  Narcissi,  accruxling  to  the  season, 
while  a  vast  number  of  ]i!aiit  holders  of  various 
designs  contain  tastefully  arranged  f<irced  bulb- 
ous plants,  white  and  pink  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  the  large-flowered  C3'clamens,  which  have 
been  brought  to  such  wonderful  perfection  at  the 
present  day.  Various  kinds  of  Bromeliads,  such 
as  Tillandsia,  Vriesia  and  ^Echinea,  furnish  the 
hanging  baskets  together  with  carmine-flowered 
Epiphyllums,  Begonias  and .stoloniferousSedums. 
On  all  sides  are  visible  the  weird,  diversified, 
handsome  flowers  of  Orchids,  which  promise  to 
take  a  foremost  place  in  floral  decorations,  and 
on  all  sides  the  verdure  of  the  Selaginellas, 
Ferns  and  Isolepis  forms  a  pleasing  relief  to  the 
vivid  hues  of  the  flowers.  Amid  all  these  pretty 
flowers  and  plants  the  shop  girls  move  actively 
about,  plainly  dressed  in  black,  waiting  on  the 
customers,  but  busy  all  the  while  setting  uji 
flowers  in  bouquets  with  their  nimble  fingers. 

The  weeks  through  which  we  have  just 
passed,  including  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Day,  are  those  in  which  these  florists'  .shops 
are  in  their  greatest  gloi-y.  They  have,  how- 
e\-er,  no  absolutely  dead  season  of  business. 
All  the  year  round  fetes,  entertainments, 
receptions,  etc.,  create  a  demand  for  bou<piets, 
baskets  of  flowers,  and  floral  decorations  of  all 
kinds.  In  .spring  and  in  summer  Irises,  Gla- 
dioli, Lilies,  Pieonies,  Foxgloves,  perennial 
Larkspurs  and  large-flowered  Pojipies  furnish 
a  supply  of  very  effective  flowei-s,  all  grown  in 
the  open  air.  The  vicissitudes  of  winter,  how- 
ever, do  not  afi'ect  these  florists  so  detriment 
ally  as  they  do  the  hawkers.  Their  customers 
are  rich,  or  at  least  well-to-do,  people  who  can 
aft'ord  to  pay  for  hothouse  productions,  and  it 
is  money  that  heats  the  forcing  houses  and  jiit: 
by  which  Nature  is  compelled  to  alter  the 
course  and  order  of  her  operations. 

Although  the.se  florists  do  not  disdain  ti 
make  good  any  deficiencies  that  may  occur  in 
their  supplies  by  occa.sioually  resorting  to  the 
Halle,  their  regular  consignments  come  to 
them  direct  from  the  growers.  One  of  their 
chief  occupations  is  in  working  up  the  materials 
wliicli  they  receive  from  the  gardeners  and 
other  cultivators.  In  arranging  flowers  iu 
lioiuiuots,  in  the  matching  and  contrasting  of 
shades  of  colour  the  taste  and  talent  of  tli 
Parisian  florists  are  pre-eminent.  The  airy 
lightness  of  their  compositions,  which  also  im- 
plies a  very  appreciable  saving  of  the  mate- 
rials used,  at  the  same  time  imparts  more  grace 
to  the  whole  design.  It  would  seem  as  if 
our  floral  artistes  knew  how  to  solidify 
the  air  at  their  pleasure  amongst  the  flowers 
which  they  put  together  in  their  bouquets. 
It  is  generally  in  the  afternoon  or  in  the 
evening  when  their  consignments  come  to 
hand.  The  flowers  are  at  once  unpacked, 
sorted,  and  marked  out,  some  for  choice  bou- 
quet wiu'k,  others  for  baskets  or  decorations 
which  recpiire  only  second-class  materials.  All 
are  then  jilaced  in  water  for  the  night,  and  next 
day,  when  i-ested  and  refreshed,  they  are  worked 
up  as  required.  Infinite  are  the  variety  and  in- 
genuity of  the  devices  by  means  of  whicli  tlie 
artiste  makes  good  any  shortcomings  which  the 
flowers  may  exhibit  iu  firmness  of  apjiearance, 
length  of  stem,  m-  rigidity  of  attitude.  Tlie 
rushes  used  fur  lengthening  .sliort  stems,  the 
almost  im-isibly  fine  wire  for  fastening  them, 


and  tlie  jiads  of  Moss  for  keeping  them  asunder 
are  employed  in  turn  or  simultaneously.  But 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  finer  and  more 
perfect  the  flowers  are,  the  less  do  they  exhibit 
any  sign  that  the  artiste  has  been  exercising  his 
skill  upon  them  ;  so  that  in  bouquets  of  the 
most  ex]jensive  class  the  most  consummate  art 
is  concealed  under  an  aspect  of  perfect  sim- 
plicity. Ribands  are  largely  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  flowers,  and  altliough  simie  florists 
employ  them  rather  too  freely,  one  cannot 
avoid  admiring  the  skill,  inspired  by  the  studies 
of  M.  Chevreul,  with  -which  they  adajit  the 
shades  tjf  these  ribands  to  the  tints  of  the 
flowers  and  foliage  with  which  they  are  made  up. 
In  addition  to  the  selling  of  flowers  and 
plants,  these  shop-keeping  florists  also  under- 
take tlie  flower-decoration  of  private  a});irtinents 
either  for  special  occasions  or  for  the  whole  sea- 
son at  a  fixed  rate  of  subscription.  They  have 
many  subscribers,  but  probably  very  few  w-lio 
pay  them  £1000  per  annum.  It  is  said  that  the 
same  amount  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  extraor- 
dinary annual  subscription  in  New  York. 
(  To  he  ciiiitiniicd.) 
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PLATE   853. 

THE  OLEASTERS. 

(with    a    coloured    plate    of  ELyEAGNL'S 
PARVIFOLIA.*) 

Skvekal  of  the  Oleasters  are  very  beautiful 
shrub-',  and  de.^erve  to  be  much  more  widely 
known  and  cultivated  than  they  now  are. 
No  doubt  the  accompanying  coloured  plate 
will  impress  the  merits  of  one  species  on  a 
considerable  number  of  readers,  and  if  the 
plant  is  inquired  for  to  any  extent,  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  nur.scrymen  will  soon 
get  together  a  stock  sufficient  to  meet  all  de- 
mands, although  at  present  I  know  of  very 
few  nurserymen  -who  possess  the  plant.  In 
fruit  Elteagnus  umbellata  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  bush.  The  leaves  at  this 
period  are  deep  green  and  glabrous  on  the 
upper  surface  ;  in  a  young  state  earlier  iu 
the  season  they  are  silvery  grey,  and  silvery 
white  beneath.  The  creamy-white  flowers 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  in 
June.  Ill  some  localities  the  plant  is  practi- 
cally evergreen ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  however,  it  is — at  any  rate  during 
such  winters  as  the  two  last — to  all  intents 
and  purposes  deciduous.  It  is  probalily  per- 
fectly hardy  throughout  Britain,  as  it  with- 
stands the  much  severer  winters  of  Northern 
Germany  -without  protection.  "  In  a  wild 
state  it  occurs  from  the  Himalayas  to  China 
and  Japan.  EUeagnus  parvifolia  is  a  name 
under  -which  this  species  occurs  in  some 
gardens. 

E.  LOXGIPES,  a  thoroughly  deciduous  Japanese 
species,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  members  of 
the  genus.  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent  thus  writes  of 
it  in  Garden  and  Forest :  "  The  plant  may  well  be 
grown  for  the  beauty  of  its  fruit  alone,  -n-hlch, 
moreover,  is  juicy  and  edible,  with  a  sharp,  rather 
pungent,  agreeable  flavour.  Both  the  size  and  the 
flavour  can  doubtless  be  improved  by  careful  selec- 
tion, and  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility 


*  Drawn  for  The  GaruKN  hy  Champion  Jones  from 
specimens  sent  by  J[i-.-5.  Rob'i,  Sept.  1'5,  1891.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  bv  Guillaupjo  Severeyns. 
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that  it  may  become  a  highly  esteemed  and  popular 
dessert  and  culinary  fruit.  To  some  persons,  even 
ill  its  present  state,  the  flavour  is  far  preferable  to 
that  of  the  Currant  or  the  Gooseberry."  The  fruit, 
as  implied  by  the  specific  name,  is  borne  on  lon^ 
St  (Iks;  it  is"bright  red  in  colour  and  covered  with 
minute  white  dots.  The  branches  are  covered 
with  rusty  brown  scales,  and  the  somewhat  leathery 
leaves  are  dark  green  above  and  silvery  white  be- 
neath. Pheasants  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the 
fruit,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  black- 
birds and  other  fruit-eating  birds  will  soon  strip  a 
bush  unless  it  be  netted.  Some  French  growers 
make  a  preserve  of  the  fruit,  and  this  is  said  to  be 
%ery  similar  to  that  made  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Cornelian  Cherry  (Corniis  mas)  ;  a  spirit,  too,  with 
a  taste  like  kirsch,  has  also  been  made  from  the 
fruit.  E.  longipes,  known  in  some  gardens  under 
the  names  of  E.  edulis,  E.  odorata  edulis,  and  E. 
rotundifolia,  is  apparently  as  hardy  as  the  first 
named  species. 

E.  AEGEXTEA,  OR  E,  CAS.4.DEXSIS  (the  Silver 
Berry  or  Missouri  Silver  Tree),  has  very  fragrant 
tubular  yellow  flowers,  followed  by  an  abundance 
of  nearly  globulir,  dry,  mealy,  edible  fruit.  This 
species  gives  a  characteristic  feature  to  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  Upper  Missouri  valley,  and  in  a  wild 
state  grows  8  feet  or  It)  feet  in  height,  and  throws 
up  an  abundance  of  suckers,  a  habit  which,  at  any 
rate  in  a  young  state,  does  not  appear  to  obtain  so 
much  under  cultivation.  The  oval  leaves  are 
silvery  white.  In  nearly  all  British  and  foreign 
nurseries  this  species  is  confused  with  the  Buffalo 
Berry  (Shepherdia  argentea),  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  same  natural  order  as  the  Elajagnus,  but  al- 
together different  from  it. 

E.  HOETExsis,  a  somewhat  variable  plant  with  a 
wide  geographical  distiibution,  is  cultivated  in 
many  countries  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.  In  Dr. 
Aitcliison's  "Botany  of  the  Afghan  Delimitation 
Commission  "  it  is  described  as  a  shrub  or  tree 
occurring  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  and  upwards, 
near  running  streams,  and  cultivated  largely  in 
orchards  for  its  fruit. 

E.  ANGUSTIFOLIA,  the  form  which  grows  wild  in 
South-eastern  Europe,  is  the  wild  Ulive  of  the  old 
Greek  authors,  and  in  some  modern  books  is  called 
Jerusalem  Willow.  The  long  silvery  grey  fruit 
is  constantly  sold  in  the  Constantinople  markets 
under  the  name  of  Ighidi?  agiighi,  and  is  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  abounding  as  it  does  in  a 
dry,  mealy  saccharine  substance  ;  it  possesses  the 
property  of  retaining,  for  a  considerable  time  after 
being  gathered,  its  usual  size  and  form.  The  general 
.aspect  of  this  form  is  much  more  that  of  a  Willow 
than  an  Olive,  the  long  lanceolate  leaves  being 
greyish  above  and  silvery  white  beneath.  Under 
cultivation  I  have  seen  this  thrive  in  a  dry, 
hungry,  sandy  soil  and  attain  tree-like  proportions 
with  a  stem  as  much  as  a  foot  in  diameter.  This 
deciduous  species  is  capable  of  being  turned  to 
good  account  by  the  landscape  gardener ;  the 
yellow  tubular  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion. 

E.  M.\CEOPHYLL.\,  an  evergreen  species  from 
China  and  Japan,  has  large  roundish  leaves,  greyish 
above  and  silvery  beneath.  Old  plants  are  said  to 
produce  suckers  freely,  but  the  species  is  a  some- 
what recent  introduction  to  British  gardens,  and 
all  the  specimens  which  I  have  seen  up  to  the 
present  have  not  shown  any  tendency  to  sucker. 
It  is  quite  distinct  in  appearance  from  any  other 
hardy  cultivated  shrub,  and  is  worthy  of  much 
more  general  employment  in  the  ornamental 
shrubbery.  In  its  native  habitats  it  is  said  to 
sometimes  attain  tree-like  dimensions ;  under 
cultivation  I  have  only  seen  it  as  a  dense  bush. 

E.  PUXGESS,  E.  GLABEA,  AND  E.  EEFLEXA  are 
beautiful  Evergreens,  which  are  not  very  dissimilar 
in  general  aspect,  and  which  without  long  dry 
scientific  descriptions  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish. Variegated  forms  exist  of  all  three,  and 
any  of  them,  as  well  as  the  types,  are  thoroughly 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  or  pleasure 
ground.  They  are  all  natives  of  Japan,  &c.,  but  do 
not  appear  to  be  quite  as  hardy  as  the  species  pre- 
viously mentioned ;  all  could  be  tried,  however, 
with   every  prospect  of  success  in  the  southern 


counties.  Some  of  them  in  the  south  of  Europe 
assume  a  somewhat  climbing  habit,  and  round  tlie 
north  Italian  lakes,  for  example,  grow  up  to  the 
tops  of  high  Fir  and  Pine  trees. 

E.  Si.MONi,  .said  to  be  a  native  of  China,  seems 
quite  hard}',  but  is  the  least  ornamental  of  those 
which  have  been  mentioned  in  these  notes.  A 
variegated  form  of  this  with  leaves  margined  with 
dark  green  and  with  the  centres  constantly  varie- 
gated with  golden  yellow  and  yellowish  green, 
originated  in  the  Belgian  nurseries  a  few  years  ago ; 
it  is  highly  spoken  of  in  some  of  the  Belgian 
periodicals.  G.  Nicholson. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
CUCUMBEES  ON  HOTBEDS. — In  the  majority  of 
gardens  even  where  there  are  heated  structures. 
Cucumbers  during  the  summer  months  are  grown 
on  hotbeds.  But  it  is  only  in  the  smaller  gardens 
where  there  are  no  heated  structures  available 
that  this  method  has  to  be  resorted  to.  The  present 
is  a  good  time  for  forming  the  beds,  and  success  or 
failure  depends  upon  how  these  are  formed  at  the 
outset.  The  fermenting  material  should  be  well 
prepared  beforehand,  so  that  when  made  up  the 
bed  will  maintain  a  steady  heat.  If  the  litter 
should  be  at  all  dry,  see  that  it  is  well  watered, 
or  else  fermentation  will  not  make  much  progress. 
If  a  third  of  leaves  could  be  added,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  regular  maintaining  of  the 
heat.  The  bed  should  be  4  feet  deep,  be  firmly 
beaten,  and  of  sufticient  width  to  allow  a  mar- 
gin of  IJ  inches  after  the  frame  is  placed  in 
position.  After  the  heat  has  risen  and  also  ex- 
pended its  noxious  vapours  by  fermentation, 
the  soil  should  be  placed  in  each  light — a  hillock 
for  planting  out  the  plants,  with  a  layer  equally 
over  the  surface.  If  young  and  healthy  plants  are 
procurable,  see  that  they  are  received  without  in- 
jury, but  sooner  than  use  stunted  plants  which 
are  pot-bound  it  is  much  the  best  plan  to  raise 
seedlings  in  the  frame. 

Planting  out  CccrnBEES. — In  planting,  lay 
the  plant  on  the  side  and  settle  the  soil  about  the 
roots  with  water  heated  to  90°.  Directly  the 
plants  commence  to  grow,  pinch  out  the  point  at 
the  third  or  fourth  leaf,  training  the  resulting 
growths  equally  over  the  bed,  the  laterals  which 
form  from  these  leading  growths  being  pinched  to 
each  leaf  which  is  formed.  After  planting,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  leaves  are  not  injured  by 
the  sun,  a  slight  shade  for  a  few  days  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  guarding  them  from  in- 
jury. Care  must  also  be  taken  with  the  ventilation, 
for  the  first  month  or  two,  at  any  rate.  With  the 
heat  in  the  bed,  the  sun  will  quickly  raise  the  tem- 
perature, so  ventilation  must  be  put  on  as  occasion 
requires,  guarding  against  cold  draughts;  but  on 
cold  days  with  a  bright  sun,  a  little  shade  for  an 
hour  or  two  is  safer  than  over-ventilation.  Nor 
should  a  little  ventilation  be  neglected  at  night- 
time to  let  oft'  rank  vapour,  especially  if  the  lights 
should  be  tightly  glazed. 

ASPAE.VGUS. — The  present  spell  of  warm  weather 
will  bring  the  heads  on  apace,  but  although-  the 
weather  is  now  very  genial  for  the  time  of  year, 
changes  quickly  occur.  For  instance,  I  have 
known  a  sharp  frost  blacken  all  heads  which  were 
above  the  surface.  Whenever  a  frost  appears  im- 
minent, a  little  clean  litter  lightly  laid  over  the 
heads  will  often  save  them.  As  the  heads  com- 
mence to  rise  do  not  neglect  the  periodical  dress- 
ings of  fertilisers,  which  should  be  given  from  now 
onwards  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight.  Heavy  dressings 
are  not  needed,  but  the  value  of  a  light  sprinkling 
of  soot,  salt,  and  best  Peruvian  guano  strewed  over 
the  surface  in  equal  quantities  will  be  apparent  in 
the  strength  of  the  heads.  Where  blanched  pro- 
duce is  appreciated  and  the  crowns  are  not  far  from 
the  surface,  it  will  be  found  more  advantageous 
to  add  some  material  to  assist  the  process  than 
to  dig  into  the  beds  to  get  a  length  of  stem.  The 
best  method  is  to  place  a  small  hillock  of  leaf  soil 


and  sand  over  each  crown,  and  directly  the  heads 
appear  above  this  they  will  be  fit  for  cutting.  The 
ads'antage  of  those  small  hillocks  will  now  be  seen, 
as  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  move  the  material  on 
one  side  and  cut  the  stems  off  at  the  surface,  the 
material  being  replaced  again. 

Cutting  Aspakagus. — There  appears  to  be  a 
mistaken  opinion  that  by  leaving  the  small 
heads  of  Asparagus  as  they  rise,  the  crowns  are 
strengthened.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case,  for 
the  best  mode  of  procedure  is  to  cut  all  that  ap- 
pear, big  or  little,  excepting  in  the  case  of  veiy 
weak  crowns,  and  then  the  best  course  is  to  leave 
these  untouched  and  allow  all  to  grow  ahead. 
Leaving  the  small  growths  on  strong  crowns 
prevents  stronger  ones  appealing.  The  weaker 
stems  obviously  draw  off  the  root  force,  and  instead 
of  strengthening  the  crowns  the  very  opposite  is 
the  case.  Where  there  are  several  beds  and  the 
produce  of  a'l  is  naturally  weak,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  leave  one  bed  untouched. 

Paesley. — A  main  sowing  of  Parsley  should  now 
be  made,  choosing  an  open  site.  The  soil  rau.'t 
be  in  a  fertile  state,  but  not  over -rich.  A 
dressing  of  either  lime  or  soot,  but  not  both,  should 
be  worked  into  the  surface  if  there  is  the  least  idea 
of  injury  from  grub.  A  firm  root-run  being  a  ne- 
cessity, the  surface  should  be  equally  trodden  over 
previous  to  drawing  the  drills. 

Early  Cauliflowees. — The  present  fine  wea- 
ther and  warm  nights  have  brought  these  on  apace, 
plants  raised  early  in  the  year  and  grown  on  in  pots 
being  now  very  fine.  They  must  not  receive  the 
least  check,  otherwise  buttoning  will  result.  The 
plants  will  no  doubt  be  in  frames,  off  which  the 
lights  should  be  drawn  on  fine  days  and  waim 
nights,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  planting  out, 
which  may  now  take  place  in  early  districts.  The 
ground  must  be  in  a  well-worked  and  fertile  state, 
with  plenty  of  good  manure.  In  preference  to 
planting  on  the  level  draw  out  deep  drills,  in  which 
set  the  plants,  as  this  will  protect  them  from  cold 
winds.  After  planting,  if  the  weather  should 
happen  to  turn  cold  and  dry,  water  thoroughly 
and  protect  with  a  flower-pot  for  a  few  days.  To 
keep  up  a  succession,  plant  a  portion  on  a  waim 
south  border,  to  be  protected  with  hand-lights  or 
c'oche?,  and  another  lot  on  an  open  quarter.  If 
planted  on  one  site.  Cauliflower  is  apt  to  come  in  all 
at  once.  A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  weather  has  been  very  favourable  for  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  plants  during  the  last  week 
or  two— plenty  of  sunshine  by  day  and  the  outside 
atmosphere  not  very  cold  by  night.  A  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  use  of  the  shading  material  and 
the  careful  timing  of  shutting  up  the  ventilators.  I 
allude  now  particularly  to  the  warmest  house,  for 
many  of  the  more  important  occupants  of  it  have 
started  to  make  their  season's  growth,  or  are  about 
to  do  so,  and  a  good  growing  temperature  must  now 
be  maintained.  In  all  cases  utilise  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  sun-heat  in  the  afternoon,  drawing  up 
the  blinds  before  the  sun  has  ceased  shining  upon 
the  glass  :  if  the  temperature  rises  to  90°,  all  the 
better.  We  place  such  plants  as  the  Moth  Orchids 
(Phalajnopsis)  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  also 
the  Cypripediums,  which  succeed  best  in  this  house. 
C.  superbiens  (Veitchi),  for  instance,  and  a  few  of 
the  hybrids  raised  from  it,  such  as  Charles  Canham, 
will  have  their  leaves  injured  even  before  those  of 
PhalKinopsids.  It  is  always  best  to  place  all  such  in 
a  shady  position  where  the  declining  rays  of  the  sun 
early  in  the  afternoon  do  not  touch  them.  The 
Phala;nopsids,  such  as  P.  Sanderiana,  P.  amabilis,  P. 
grandiflora,  P.  Schilleriana,  &c.,  may  yet  need  some 
attention  as  regards  repotting  or  placing  them  in 
new  baskets  or  pans.  This  should  bedonebefoie 
they  have  started  to  grow  too  freely.  The  new 
leaves  will  be  showing  and  the  roots  pushing  very 
freely  soon.  It  may  be  better  to  pick  out  the  old 
decayed  material  from  the  baskets,  pans,  or  flower- 
pots "with  a  pointed  stick  and  replace  with  clean 
live  Sphagnum.  We  pick  out  all  the  decayed  leaves 
and  grass  from  the  fresh   Sphagnim,  wash  it  in 
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clean  rain-water,  wring  tire  water  out  of  it  by 
pressing  handfuls  firmly  together  cut  it  up  with 
a  sharp  knife  and  use  it  mixed  with  clean  pot- 
sherds and  small  bits  of  charcoal.  The  rather 
difficult  -  to  -  manage  Orchid,  Grammatophyllum 
EUisi,  has  an  awkward  habit  of  dying  before 
it  has  grown  into  an  established  plant,  and  is 
also  shy  in  producing  its  flowers,  but  it  likes  a 
warm  atmosphere,  and  will  do  as  well  with  the 
Phalajnoi^sis  as  anywhere.  Established  plnnts  might 
now  be  repotted  or  placed  in  larger  baskets.  The 
young  growths  in  process  of  development  must  be 
carefully  w-atched,  and  no  water  should  be  allowed 
to  get  down  their  centres.  The  plants  will  now  re- 
quire a  fair  supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  All  the 
Saccolabiums  must  also  be  generously  treated ; 
they  seem  to  do  best  in  baskets. 

Many  Cypripediums  are  also  in  bloom  or  the  flowers 
are  pushing  out.  Water  freely ;  it  is  an  error  to  allow 
the  roots  to  get  anything  like  dry  when  the  plants 
are  in  this  stage.  Any  of  ttiem"  still  needing  re- 
potting should  be  seen  to  at  once.  The  winter- 
flowering  species  may  yet  be  repotted.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  very  beautiful  species  C. 
Spicerianum  and  the  numerous  seedlings  produced- 
from  it.  Since  C.  Leeanum  appeared  in  the  Bur- 
ford  Lodge  collection,  and  the  variety  of  it  (super- 
bum)  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  amateurs  were 
so  pleased  with  them,  that  numerous  other  crosses 
have  been  produced  from  this  species,  C.  Lathami- 
anum  being  one  of  the  most  vigorous-growing, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  C.  Leeanum,!  think 
the  most  distinct  and  beautiful.  All  these  may 
now  be  repotted,  and  they  do  quite  as  well  if 
some  good  fibrous  yellow  loam  is  mixed  with  the 
peat.  I  usually  repot  them  in  February,  as  the 
pressure  of  work  is  not  so  great  in  that  month  as 
it  is  now.  Some  plants  1  was  examining  to-day 
have  not  yet  made  much  progress  in  making  new- 
roots,  and  if  repotted  now  they  are  likely  to  start 
away  more  freely  in  the  new  riiaterial ;  in  fact,  any 
Cypripediums  repotted  now  or  in  the  summer 
months  very  speedily  form  new  roots  and  make  up 
for  any  check  they  receive  during  the  process  of 
repotting.  We  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  healthy 
growths  made  by  such  plants  as  are  grown  pur- 
posely for  exhibition.  A  dozen  or  a  score,  or  even 
a  larger  number  of  plants  are  grown  singly  or 
two  or  three  plants  together  in  small  pots,  and 
a  day  or  two  before  the  exhibition  is  to  be  held,  a 
large  flower-pot,  or  even  a  painted  tub,  is  prepared, 
and  all  the  plants  of  one  species  or  variety  are 
turned  out  of  the  pots  in  which  they  have" been 
growing  and  packed  closely  together  to  form  a 
mass,  with  about  fifty  flowers  or  more  ;  after  the 
exhibition  they  are  again  turned  out  and  repotted  in 
the  smaller  flower-pots  again.  Cattleyas  and  other 
Orchids  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  yet 
the  plants  seem  none  the  worse.  I  have  noticed 
th  it  when  the  plants  have  been  crowded  together 
in  these  large  pots  for  a  period  of  about  ten  days, 
the  roots  begin  to  run  freely  in  the  fresh  Sphagnum 
or  other  material  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 
In  May,  June  and  July  root  action  is  so  brisk,  that 
any  loss  sustained  in  removing  the  plants  from  one 
pit  to  another  is  speedily  repaired,  and  if  the 
plants  are  not  disturbed  afterwards,  but  little  harm 
is  done.  The  Zygopetalums  should  now  be  in 
good  growth,  and  in  that  condition  the  most 
vigorous-growing  species  and  varieties  amongst 
them  when  well  furnished  with  roots  must  have 
not  only  a  good  supply  of  water,  but  weak  liquid 
manure  water  should  be  given  to  them  at  each 
alternate  watering.  Z.  Mackayi  and  Z.  crinitum 
may  be  named  as  requiring  liberal  treatment,  and 
they  succeed  admirably  in  the  Cattleya  house  ;  their 
distinct  colours  when  in  flower  are  very  attractive, 
especially  such  as  the  beautiful  hybrid  form  Z. 
Clayi  and  a  nearly  similar  one,  Z.Sedeni.  The 
species  Z.  rostratum,  although  a  native  of  Demerara, 
is  evidently  from  a  hot  district,  for  it  succeeds  best 
in  the  warmest  house.  Much  the  same  tempera- 
ture may  be  maintained  in  all  the  departments  as 
was  recommended  last  week.  The  tops  of  the 
tallest  plants  of  Vanda  trees  are  well  up  beyond 
our  reach,  and  as  the  flower-spikes  will  soon 
push  out,  we  must  watch  that  green- fly  does  not 
cluster  round  as  soon  as  they  appear.     Odonto- 


glossum  citrosmum  spikes  are  best  left  to  hang 
down  as  in  Nature.  Care  must  be  taken  that  slugs 
do  not  eit  off  the  spikes.  Odontoglossum  %-exillarium, 
0.  Roezli,  0.  Phala;nopsis,  0.  Warscewiczi,  &c., 
must  be  kept  quite  clear  from  thrips.  We  see  to 
this  in  the  winter  months  by  regular  dipping.  All 
growing  plants  making  roots  freely  need  regular 
supplies  of  water;  it  is  easy  to  err  by  giving  "such 
too  little.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  always  necessary 
with  a  high  temperature.  J.  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Gheexhocse.— Epacris.— The  majority  of  these 
will  by  this  time  be  pa.st  their  best.  No  time 
should  therefore  be  lost  in  giving  the  necessary 
pruning,  and  that  before  the  fresh  growth,  which 
quickly  follows  the  flowering,  is  actively  com- 
menced. If  this  pruning  be  deferred,  there  is  a 
waste  of  the  energies  of  the  plants  to  no  pur- 
pose, with  a  corresponding  delay  in  securing  a 
good  bre.nk  for  the  next  season.  When  pruned, 
the  work  should  not  be  done  in  a  half-hesitating 
manner,  otherwise  the  plants  will  all  too  soon 
become  leggy  :  whilst  if  knifed  in  fairly  close  year 
by  year,  the  plants  will  remain  tor  several  years 
of  a  shapely  character.  After  pruning,  the  plants 
will  break  into  fresh  growth  more  kindly  if  they 
are  retained  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  moist"  growin"? 
atmosphere  where  the  syringe  can  be  freely  plied 
upon  them— such  a  place,  for  instance,  as  a  late 
vinery  in  which  a  genial  atmosphere  is  now  being 
maintained.  All  the  light  possible  should  be 
given  them,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  should 
be  kept  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible.  Repot- 
ting, where  needful,  should  be  seen  to  as  the 
plants  are  breaking.  This  work  is  not  needed 
more  than  once  in  two  or  three  years,  but 
when  it  is  done  it  should  be  done  well,  using 
the  best  peat  obtainable,  avoiding  any  that  is 
devoid  of  fibre,  which  is  sometimes^the  case  with 
the  under  sides  of  such  sods  of  peat  as  is  best 
suited  to  hard-wooded  plants  in  general,  likewise 
that  which  is  of  a  spongy  nature.  Peat  that  is 
well  suited  to  this  class  of  plants  should  handle 
hard  with  an  absence  of  that  spon?iness  found  in 
some  peats.  With  the  peat  should  be  used  silver 
sand  in  a  liberal  manner,  and  a  few  handfuls  of 
charcoal  when  the  peat  is  not  of  the  best  quality  : 
the  charcoal  will  act  as  an  absorbent,  assisting  in 
keeping  the  soil  in  a  better  condition  for  a  greater 
length  of  time.  Reducing  the  old  ball  should  be 
proceeded  with  cautiously,  and  should  only  include 
the  removal  of  sour  and  inert  soil  to  w'hich  the 
roots  have  not  taken  kindly.  The  barest  possible 
allowance  as  a  top-dressing  is  far  better  than  any 
greater  depth  of  soil.  For  mv  own  part,  I  always 
like  to  see  the  central  part  of  the  old  ball  around 
the  stem  kept  well  elevated ;  this  is  decidedly 
better  than  when  it  is  tending  to  the  other  extrem"e 
or  even  level.  The  potting  itself  should  be  done 
in  a  firm  manner,  taking  care  that  no  vacancies 
are  left  around  the  old  ball.  One  size  larger  each 
time  is  a  very  good  shift,  and  far  better  than 
larger  ones  wherein  there  is  no  gain,  but  the  reverse 
in  the  long  run.  When  the  growths  are  fairly 
started  later  on,  then  cool  down  to  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature.  These  remarks  through- 
out are  also  applicable  to  the  earlv-flowerino-  soft- 
wooded  Heaths  for  winter  blooming.  ° 

IsDiAN-  Azaleas.— Those  th,-it  have  been  forced 
early  should  be  now  well  looked  after,  so  that  an 
early  growth  is  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
will  be  better  effected  in  a  moist  growing'  atmo- 
sphere with  as  little  shade  as  possible.  A  tempera- 
ture almost  equal  to  that  of  a  stove  will  greatly 
assist  in  starting  a  new  growth  in  a  kind  manner, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  plants  that  have 
flowered  well  and  in  consequence  thereof  have  been 
cut  somewhat  hard.  A  high  temperature  for  the 
time  will  do  a  deal  towards  resuscitating  such 
plants  ;  whereas  if  they  are  for  a  time  passed  over 
or  kept  in  a  cool  house,  not  nearly  such  a  good 
break  will  be  secured,  this  soon  telling  upon  the 
plants  after  a  few  seasons.  When  the  ''plants  are 
young  or  where  the  growths    are  vigorous,   the 


plants  will  be  much  improved  by  pinching  the 
strongest  shoots  ;  this  will  direct  more  strength  to 
the  weaker  ones  and  be  productive  of  more  shoots 
in  the  bargain.  Ungainly-looking  plants  should 
have  a  moderate  pruning  to  assist  in  keeping  them 
in  fair  shape.  Repotting  ought  to  be  done  at  once 
in  the  case  of  forced  Azaleas,  using  peat  as  recom- 
mended for  Epacris.  In  the  case,  however,  of  such 
as  indica  alba  and  Fielder's  White,  two  kinds  of 
strong  growth,  an  addition  of  a  moderate  quantity 
of  fibrous  loam  will  tend  to  greater  freedom  of 
flowering.  All  old  seed-vessels  should  be  removed, 
whilst  the  old  enemy  of  Azaleas,  the  black  thrips, 
will  want  close  looking  after.  There  is  no  better 
remedy  in  this  case  for  this  plant  pest  than  three 
fumigations  in  quick  succession. 

Late  Azaleas  for  flowering  in  June  should  now 
be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  a  house  facing  north 
being  about  the  best  place,  the  frost  being  just 
excluded.  .See  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of 
water,  otherwise  the  buds  oftentimes  turn  blind. 
Mid-season  kinds  floweiingfrom  the  end  of  April 
and  through  May  should  have  assistance  when  the 
buds  are  bursting  by  daily  syringings  ;  this  will 
greatly  assist  them  just  when  the  greatest  strain 
is  being  put  upon  the  plants,  particularly  if  flower- 
ing profusely.  When  in  flower  all  Azaleas  should 
now  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  otherwise  the  colours 
will  fade  all  too  soon.  After  a  season's  attention  it 
seems  a  pity  to  see  this  occur  when  it  might  be 
easily  avoided.  Any  Azaleas  which  may  happen 
not  to  have  sufficient  bloom  to  make  a  show 
should  have  the  flower-buds  removed ;  an  earlier 
growth  with  better  prospects  of  flower  another 
season  will  then  ensue.  Small  plants  of  choice 
kinds,  as  new  varieties,  should  be  allotted  good 
positions,  not  being  in  any  way  overcrowded,  so 
as  to  make  them  whilst  still  young  what  may  be 
termed  one-sided  plants.  J.  Htjdsox. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Apricots. — Very  rarely  do  Apricots  flower  so 
abundantly  and  strongly  as  they  have  done  this 
season,  and,  thanks  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, repeated  severe  frosts  have  been  easily 
warded  off.  There  are  very  heavy  crops  set,  some 
of  the  fruit  being  already  as  large  as  Peas,  and 
seeing  that  the  trees  are  also  being  rapidly  clothed 
with  leaves,  it  must  be  a  very  severe  late  frost  that 
will  injure  much  of  the  fruit.  That  we  shall  have 
sime  rough,  cold  weather  to  contend  with  before 
very  long  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  and  con- 
sequently the  material  used  for  protecting  the 
trees  must  not  be  too  quickly  dispensed  with  as 
being  of  no  further  service.  Fish  nets.  Fir  branches, 
and  other  light  makeshift  coverings  should  be 
left  where  they  are  till  the  fruit  is  thoroughly 
well  protected  by  leafy  growth.  If  blinds  are 
used,  these  ought  to  be  run  over  the  trees  early 
every  evening,  so  as  to  enclose  some  of  the  heat 
of  the  walls.  This,  in  addition  to  protecting  the 
fruit,  will  also  serve  to  swell  it  more  rapidly,  and 
they  may  well  be  used,  therefore,  for  another  six 
weeks  or  longer.  Those  trees  under  glazed  copings 
are  liable  to  be  eaily  overrun  by  red  spider,  and 
the  best  preventive  would  be  a  free  use  of  garden 
engine  or  syringe  and  soft,  tepid  water.  In  mild 
weather  the  syringing  may  well  be  done  in  the 
evening  before  the  blinds  are  run  over  the  trees, 
but  if  the  nights  are  cold  and  frosty,  then  the 
morning  is  the  safest  and  best  time  to  do  it.  It  is 
yet  somewhat  early  to  comment  on  the  necessity 
for  commencing  thinning  out  the  fruit,  but  it  ought 
not  long  to  be  delayed,  at  any  rate  where  the  crops 
are  extra  heavy,  the  first  proceeding  being  the 
removal  of  all  not  well  placed  for  swelling  to  their 
full  size.  Light  disbudding  should  also  take  place, 
especially  where  the  shoots  are  very  thick  near  the 
ends  of  strong  young  wood.  The  early  removal  of 
all  young  shoots  pressing  against  the  wall  must 
make  it  better  for  those  in  a  position  to  grow 
freely. 

Watering  Apeicot  trees. — Large  old    trees 
rarely  get  enough  water,  especially  close  up  to  the 
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walls,  glazed  copings  not  improving  matters,  but 
raiher  the  contrary,  the  drip  from  these  frequently 
making  the  ground  sodden  2  feet  or  more  from  the 
wall.  It  is  closer  up  to  the  walls  where  the  soil 
frequently  becomes  so  dry  to  a  great  depth  as  to 
be  almost  impervious  to  ordinary  waterings.  Now 
is  a  better  time  for  remedying  this  state  of  affairs 
than  nearer  the  time  wlien  the  fruit  should  be 
ripening.  Commence  by  first  lightly  forking  up 
the  surface  of  the  border,  throwing  the  bulk  of  the 
soil  unoccupied  bj'  roots  well  out  of  the  way.  It 
may  not  be  necessary  to  water  all  the  border  be- 
tween the  walls  and  any  crops  there  may  be  on  the 
border  in  front,  but  the  roots  should  be  bared  all 
the  same.  After  the  dry  portion  of  the  border  has 
been  well  moistened  with  clear  water  it  will  be  in 
a  state  to  absorb  liquid  manure,  and  this  should  be 
given  freely.  Then  npply  a  liberal  dressing  of 
partially  decayed  solid  manure  and  return  the 
loose  soil  on  to  the  top  of  it.  Another  good  soak- 
ing of  liquid  manure  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
hence  would  further  benefit  the  trees,  a  fact  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  al- 
ready watered  and  mulched  their  Apricot  borders. 
Young  trees  under  copings  are  the  first  to  suffer 
from  dryness,  and  all,  whether  protected  by  glass 
or  not,  may  with  advantage  receive  the  surfacing 
of  manure. 

Peaks. — So  many  hot  days  in  succession  have 
forwarded  the  wall  trees  surprisingly,  a  noteworthy 
fact  being  the  almost  simultaneous  flowering  of 
the  trees.  Flower-trusses  are  more  numerous  tlian 
anticipated,  and  they  appear  to  be  very  strong. 
Very  tew  growers  will  feel  disposed  to  thin  out  the 
iiowers,  and  they  are  not  so  very  numerous  as  to 
justify  the  recommendation  of  the  practice  this 
season.  In  late  districts  the  advice  to  protect  the 
best  of  the  wall  trees  with  doubled  fish  netting, 
this  being  kept  clear  of  the  flowers  by  means  of 
poles  or  rods,  still  holds  good,  and  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  valuable  crops.  There  should  be 
no  hesitation  about  removing  flower-trusses  near 
the  points  of  leading  branches,  allowing  these  to 
set  and  swell  fruit  effectually  checking  healthy  pro- 
gress. Nor  ought  newly-planted  trees  or  any  in  a 
b.adly  stunted  state  be  allowed  to  bear  fruit  this 
season.  They  invariably  try  to  bear  fruit  freely 
during  the  first  and  second  season  after  planting, 
but  only  those  that  promise  to  grow  strongly  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  a  crop  during  the  second  sea- 
son, or  otherwise  they  experience  a  check  from 
which  they  do  not  quickly  recover.  At  the  points 
of  unpruncd  leading  shoots  young  growths  are 
always  very  freely  produced,  and  these  ought  to 
be  early  thinned  out  so  as  to  favour  a  strong  cen- 
tral shoot.  If  rather  long-pruned  shoots  give  pro- 
mise of  breaking  at  the  ends  only,  the  lower  part 
may  remain  perfectly  naked,  unless  the  end  shoots 
are  rubbed  out,  this  inducing  a  back  break.  Newly- 
planted  trees  ought  especially  to  be  mulched  with 
strawy  litter,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer 
from  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  Large  trees 
in  full  bearing  would  pay  well  for  being  treated 
much  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Apricots.  They  do 
not  get  enough  manure  in  half  the  gardens  in  the 
country. 

Bush  tkebs.— Bush  trees  of  Apples  and  Pears 
and  also  pyramids  on  dwarfing  stocks  are  very 
abundantly  set  with  fruit  buds,  only  a  favourable 
spring  being  required  to  ensure  a  good  crop  of 
fruit.  If  former  experience  is  any  criterion,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  unusually  hot  and  dry 
weather  that  we  have  had  during  the  early  part  of 
April  will  be  followed  by  a  spell  of  rough  and  cold 
weather,  in  which  case  fruit  trees  in  or'just  out  of 
flower  are  certain  to  suffer.  In  all  probability  it 
would  pay  well  to  erect  temporary  net-covered 
structures  over  the  rows  of  dwarf  trees,  scrim  can- 
vas and  cotton  blinds  being  even  more  effective. 
The  cost  would  be  trifiing,"and  it  is  a  pity  that 
such  good  prospects  should  be  marred  by  frosts. 
These  heavily-cropping,  surface-rooting  trees  ought 
always  to  be  well  fed  from  the  surface,  and  sh'ort 
manure  in  immediate  contact  with  roots  is  the 
most  desirable  form  in  which  to  apply  either  plant 
food  or  mulchings.  Surface  dressings  of  de-ayed 
manure  are  of  little  service  if  exposed  to  the  dry 


effects  of  wind  and  sunshine,  and  it  is  best  in  every 
way  to  cover  them  with  fine  soil.  Strawy  manure  is 
preferable  for  surface  mulchings. 

W.    IGGULDEN. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA  AND 
VARIETIES. 

Few,  if  any,  Conifers  .show  so  great  a  divergence 
from  the  normal  form  and  from  each  other  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Lawson's  Cypress, 
for  where  seedlings  are  raised  iii  quantity,  many 
distinct  ones  may  always  be  picked  out,  while 
the  recognised  varieties  are  now  very  numerous. 
C.  Lawsoniana  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  or- 
namental of  all  our  merl  ium-growing  Conifeneand 
one  of  the  least  fastidious  in  its  requirements, 
for  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  in  no  way  particu- 
lar as  to  soil,  though  a  cool  house  suits  it  better 
than  where  it  is  dry  and  sandy.  When  allowed 
space  for  its  full  development,  the  usual  habit 
of  this  Cypress  (though  individuals  vary)  is  to 
form  rathera  broad-based  pyramid,  whose  plume- 
like  branches  are  disposed  in  a  very  graceful 
manner,  the  leading  shoots  and  the  points  of 
all  the  principal  ones  being  more  or  less  pen- 
dulous. The  cheerful  green  of  its  foliage,  too, 
is  another  great  point  in  its  favour,  for  even 
where  seen  in  a  mass  the  effect  is  much  less 
sombre  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  most 
Conifers.  A  very  pleasing  spring  feature  is 
fiirni.shcd  by  the  tiny  male  catkins,  which  are  of 
a  bright  crimson  colour,  and  frequently  borne 
in  such  profusion  as  to  cause  the  branchlets  to 
droop  more  than  usual.  So  numerous  are  they, 
that  in  many  cases  quite  a  glowing  colour  is  im- 
parted to  the  entire  specimen. 

A  few  well-marked  varieties  are — 

C.  L.  ERECTA  viRtDis. — This  forms  a  fastigiate 
specimen  of  a  tapering  outline,  whose  erect-grow- 
ing branchlets  of  the  brightest  green  are  closely 
set  on  the  branches  from  base  to  summit.  The 
rich  tint  of  the  foliage,  too,  is  retained  throughout 
the  year.  This  variety  originated  with  Mr.  Waterer, 
and  is  generally  grown  as  the  Knap  Hill  Cypress. 

C.  L.  FILIFERA. — This  in  every  respect  difi^ers 
widely  from  the  last,  for  the  branchlets  are  long 
and  slender  and  but  little  divided,  while  the 
second  year  they  become  more  or  less  tasselled  at 
the  points,  and  from  these  clusters  are  again 
pushed  out  other  slender  branchlets  of  a  sub- 
pendulous  character.  In  the  conformation  of  the 
shoots  tliis  greatly  resembles  Retinospora  filifera, 
but  this  last  forms  a  dense,  broadly  conical  speci- 
men ;  whereas  the  Cupressus  is  much  taller  iu  joro- 
portion  to  its  width  and  of  a  looser,  more  open 
style  of  growth. 

C.  L.  INTERTEXTA. — lu  this  the  branchlets  are 
far  more  robust  and  open  than  is  the  case  in 
any  of  the  others,  while  the  branches  are  disposed 
in  a  more  horizontal  manner  and  droop  at  the 
points  in  a  very  pleasing  way.  As  a  specimen  it  is 
far  less  dense  than  the  ordinary  form  of  C.  Law- 
soniana, and  is  readily  distinguished  from  any 
other  variety  by  reason  of  the  coarser  branchlets, 

C.  L.  STRICTA. — This  is  an  erect-growing  kind, 
blunter  and  less  tapering  than  iu  the  case  of  the 
Knap  Hill  Cypress,  and  consequently  it  forms  more 
of  a  columnar  specimen  than  that  does. 

C.  L.  NANA. — This  forms  a  little,  roundish, 
close-growing  bush,  which  takes  years  to  get  a 
foot  high  and  is  rarely  seen  more  than  double  that 
height.  It  is  a  very  desirable  dwarf-growing 
Conifer,  suitable  for  rockwork  or  similar  situations, 
wliile  where  the  numerous  varieties  of  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  are  brought  together,  such  as  this 
may  be  utilised  for  the  foreground  of  the  group. 
There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  these  dwarf  shrubs, 
in  one  of  which  the  foliage  is  deep  green,  while  in 
the  other  it  is  of  a  glaucous  hue. 


C.  L.  COMPACTA  is  altogether  a  different  plant 
to  the  preceding,  though  it  must  be  classed  as  one 
of  the  dwarf  varieties.  This  forms  a  close-growing 
specimen  with  ascending  branches,  thickly  clothed 
with  foliage.  In  shape  it  is  narrower  and  more 
pointed  than  in  the  case  of  the  variety  nana. 

C.  L.  GRACILIS  PENDULA. — The  name  of  this 
is  well  bestowed,  for  a  good  specimen  of  it  will 
hold  its  own  as  one  of  the  mo,st  graceful  of  all 
Coniferre,  and  where  occupying  an  isolated  position 
it  forms  a  handsome  well-balanced  specimen.  The 
plume-like  branchlets  of  this  variety  are  unusually 
delicate,  drooping,  and  of  a  beautiful  shade  of 
trrccn.  Besides  this  there  are  several  of  these  droop- 
ing forms  under  the  names  of  gracilis,  gracillima, 
.•uid  others,  all  of  which  a''e  very  beautiful.  That 
known  as  gracilis  is  a  more  compact  plant  than 
gracilis  pendula,  while  the  branchlets  are  less  fine. 

C.  L.  ARaENTE.\,  or  GLAUCA,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  a  rather  compact  moderate-growing  va- 
liety  of  a  beautiful  silvery -grey  tint,  certainly  one 
of  the  best  of  its  class. 

C.  L.  BOWLERI. — This  is  one  of  the  medium 
growing  forms,  and  very  distinct  it  is,  the  branch- 
iers  being  broad  and  of  a  deep  green  tint,  while 
the  upper  part  of  the  entire  plant,  principal 
branches,  and  all  the  minor  ones  are  pendulous, 
so  that  it  forms  quite  a  close-growing  mass. 

C.  L.  LUTEA — There  are  several  forms  with  the 
foliage  more  or  less  of  a  golden  tint,  this  be'ng,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  best  of  them.  It  is  a  plant  of 
compact  habit,  whose  young  growths  are  of  a  clear 
golden-yellow  colour,  which  becomes  in  the  winter 
less  pronounced  in  hue.  This  is  certainly  entitled 
to  a  place  among  the  best  of  golden  Conifers. 

C.  L.  .ALBA-.SPICA. — The  young  shoots  of  this 
are  white,  but  as  the  season  advances  they  gradu- 
ally become  green,  till  in  the  winter  it  resembles 
the  normal  form.  It  is  less  sickly  in  appearance 
than  many  Conifers  to  which  the  name  of  alba- 
spica  is  applied. 

Variegated  varieties  are  represented  by  three 
kinds — firstly,  one  in  which  the  branchlets  ai'e 
more  or  less  irregularly  blotched  with  golden- 
yellow  ;  while  in  the  second  the  yellow  is  re- 
jjlaced  with  white,  and  the  third  is  a  far  closer 
and  more  compact-growing  form,  marked,  like 
tliat  immediately  preceding,  with  white.  They 
are  as  a  rule,  however,  seldom  satisfactory  ;  in- 
deed, much  the  same  will  apply  to  most  if  not 
all  variegated  Conifers  —  that  is  to  say,  where 
patches  of  yellow  or  white,  as  the  case  may  be, 
are  scattered  over  the  plant.  When  the  entire 
growth  is,  however,  suffused  with  a  golden  hue, 
as  in  the  variety  lutea,  the  golden  Arbor-vitse, 
and  others  of  this  class,  the  case  is  different,  as 
with  them  exposure  to  the  sun  only  serves  to 
intensify  their  richness  of  colouring,  while  those 
with  patchy  variegation  often  sutler  from  it. 
T. 

Mahonia  japonica. — Of  the  Mahonias  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  all  very  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs,  and  this  species  is  especially  noticeable, 
not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  showy  character 
of  its  blossoms,  for  they  are  paler  tinted  than 
many  of  the  others,  but  because  they  are  the  first 
to  expand,  being  during  mild  winters  seen  soon 
after  Christmas.  This  year,  however,  the  earliest 
blossoms  were  a  good  deal  later  in  making  their 
appearance.  The  Japanese  Mahonia  is  one  of  those 
stout  uprigh'-growing  species  with  long  pinnate 
leaves ;  other  examples  of  which  class  are  M. 
nepalensis  and  M.  Bealei.  The  last  two,  though 
more  handsome  than  the  other,  are,  however,  some- 
what tender  in  many  localities,  and  will  be  very  much 
injured  under  conditions  through  which  M.  japonica 
will  pass  unscathed.  In  the  Japanese  Mahonia  the 
leaves,  which  are  on  vigorous  specimens  nearly  a 
cnipleof  feet  long,  are  of  a  very  dark  green  tint, 
and  confined  principally  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
branches.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  erect 
spikes  well  overtopping  the  whorls  of  foliage,  are 
of  a  pale  lemon  tint,  and  should  the  weather  be 
favourable,  they  remain  in   beauty  a   contideiatle 
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time,  while  the  berries  which  succeed  them  are 
large,  and  when  ripe,  of  a  rich  blackish-purple 
colour.  This  Mahonia  succeeds  best  in  a  cool, 
fairly  mnist  spot,  as  where  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy  the  leaves  do  not  acquire  the  same  rich- 
ness of  colouring  as  under  more  favourable 
conditions.  The  North  American  representatives 
of  the  genus  include  among  their  number  some  of 
our  most  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  to  a  great  ex- 
t?nt  indifferent  both  to  soil  and  situation.  Of  them 
the  finest  is  M.  Aquifolium,  but  as  all  of  them  vary 
a  good  deal  when  raised  from  seed,  it  is  possible 
where  quantities  are  grown  to  pick  out  some  in- 
dividuals much  more  ornamental  than  others. — T. 


A  FEW  GOOD  CONIFERS. 
The  loss  and  subsequent  removal  of  sundry  large 
conifers  in  various  parts  of  the  pleasure  ground 
will  necessitate  replacing  them  at  no  distant  date, 
and  the  question  before  replanting  has  to  be  well 
considered,  not  only  as  to  the  best  varieties  for 
different  soils  and  situations,  but  also  as  to  how 
best  they  will  after  attaining  considerable  size  har- 
monise with  their  surroundings.  This  last  matter 
has  fortunately  attracted  the  attention  of  j^lanters 
of  late  years,  and  the  rising  generation  are  not 
likely  to  see  so  much  of  a  very  objectionable  fea- 
ture that  is  still  occasionally  encountered,  viz.,  little 
paltry  specimens  of  such  things  as  La wson's  Cypress 
in  variety,  Araucarias,  Irish  Yews,  and  similar  sub- 
jects in  positions  where  they  should  never  have 
been  tolerated.  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have 
lost  from  prominent  spots  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
m.any  trees  that  could  ill  be  spared  in  the  shape  of 
Silver  Firs,  Stone  Pines,  and  Lebanon  Cedars.  Of 
the  first-named  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that 
they  have  lived  their  allotted  time,  for  the 
sn.me  tendency  to  decay  is  apparent  in  all  that 
were  planted  in  or  about  17.J0.  They  may  be 
longer  lived  in  stifler  land,  but  this  certainly  repre- 
sents their  term  of  longevity  on  our  West  Surrey 
san  1.  Well  enough  for  outlying  woods,  this  Fir  is 
scarcely  adapted  for  the  pleasure  ground  ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  largely  planted  in  various  places  about 
the  time  above-named,  owing  probably  to  the  fact 
that  planters  in  those  days  had  not  the  great  choice 
of  varieties  among  the  Silver  and  Spruce  Firs  from 
which  to  make  a  selection.  Every  tree  lover  mourns 
the  loss  of  a  Lebanon  Cedar,  and  the  desire  to  re- 
place it  by  a  young  tree  of  the  same  kind  is  gene- 
rally acted  on  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  question  if 
there  are  not  many  conifers  far  more  satisfactory. 
The  beauty  of  a  perfect  specimen  is  undeniable,  but 
liow  long  is  that  beauty  retained?  Many  of  our  largest 
trees,  averaging  from  12  feet  to  15  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, are  mere  wrecks,  and  almost  every  gale  of  extra 
force  or  heavy  fall  of  snow  adds  to  the  list  of 
windfalls.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  planting  of 
this  tree  in  groups  of  four,  five  and  six  together, 
and  encouraging  thereby  a  closer,  more  upright 
growth  and  a  less  horizontal  tendency  of  branch, 
is  a  great  preservative.  This  matter  was  alluded 
to  by  the  late  Mr.  Marnock  in  his  occasional  notes 
on  this  his  favourite  tree,  and  may  be  verified  here 
and  in  other  old  pleasuregrounds  where  the  Lebanon 
Cedar  was  at  one  time  extensively  planted.  1  think 
Deodars  are  likely  to  do  well  here.  Many  of  them 
are  quite  70  feet  high,  with  stems  as  straight 
as  gun-barrels,  the  foliage  well  preserved  close 
down  to  the  ground.  Touching  the  matter  of 
making  additions  to  the  existing  conifera;  har- 
monise with  natural  surroundings,  I  think  there 
should  always  be  an  endeavour  to  find  special 
places  for  those  members  of  the  family  that  are 
built  on  very  formal  lines  :  the  lighter  and  more 
graceful  trees  will  accommodate  themselves  to  al- 
most any  situation.  Again,  it  is  never  advisable 
to  make  any  portion  of  the  pleasure  ground  heavy, 
ponderous  and  gloomy  by  extensive  planting  of  the 
more  sombre  Pines,  when  perhaps  just  outside  the 
enclosed  grounds  there  may  exist  large  areas  of 
dense,  heavy  plantations  of  Scotch  Fir.  Taxodium 
sempervirens  makes  a  grand  tree  here.  It  may 
have  been  planted  soon  after  its  introduction,  but  at 
any  rate  cannot  be  much  more  than  forty  years  old. 
The  largest  has  attained  a  height  of  100  feet  and 


is  in  vigorous  health,  with  clean  healthy  foliage 
from  the  ground  level.  Cryptomeria  japonica  also 
does  remarkably  well  and  grows  at  a  great  pace, 
always  provided  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  sheltered 
position.  Exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  wind 
from  any  quarter,  the  leader  gets  bent  and  par- 
tially crippled,  and  the  tree  is  much  longer  in 
making  headway.  A  few  Silver  and  Spruce  Firs, 
planted  some  three  years  ago  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  Silvers,  were  concolor,  violacea,  pungens, 
glauca,  nobilis,  grandis,  and  brachyphylla.  The 
last-named  was  a  stranger  to  me,  but  was  strongly 
recommended  as  likely  to  develop  into  a  handsome 
tree,  and  it  certainly  bids  fair  to  justify  the  ex- 
cellent character  received.  A  comparatively  new 
Spruce  (polita),  tried  at  the  same  time,  is  by  no 
means  a  success,  having  up  to  the  present  made 
hardly  any  headway.  We  have  planted  very  few 
Pines",  the  pleasure  ground  being  already  somewhat 
gloomy  with  its  quantity  of  Cedars  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  Stone  Pines,  Scotch  Firs,  and 
Yews.  So  far  as  the  latter,  however,  are  concerned, 
they  were  exceptionally  well  placed  in  the  old 
planting  days  in  groups  of  four  or  five,  or  in  occa- 
sional short  rows,  backed  with  Beeches  and  faced 
with  Rhododendron  ponticum.  In  the  early  sum- 
mer, when  the  last-named  is  a  blaze  of  colour  and 
all  foliage  is  fresh  and  clean,  these  little  bits  of 
planting  are  striking  and  beautiful.  The  same 
effect  has  been  tried  in  one  or  two  instances  by 
substituting  Abies  canadensis  for  Yew,  but  this 
is  not  a  success.  Hardly  any  of  the  Hemlocks 
seem  at  home  here.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  soil  not  to  their  liking,  for  the  foliage  has  a 
yellow  sickly  tinge  and  the  trees  generally  a  stunted 
appearance.  E.  Buerell. 

Clareniont. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  FLOWERING  SHRl'BS. 

Rather  a  new,  novel,  and  certainly  very  commend- 
able feature  of  shrub-gardening  was  brought  under 
my  notice  a  few  daj's  ago  in  a  rather  secluded 
corner  of  the  "garden  of  England."  It  consisted  of 
the  large  borders  and  clumps  on  a  lawn  being 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  at  almost  any 
time  from  March  till  September  or  October  the 
place  was  a  blaze  of  flowers.  Shrubs  for  early 
spring  flowering  were  arranged  in  clumps,  each  kind 
separately,  and  at  distances  apart  all  round  the 
borders,  the  spaces  between  these  being  taken  up 
by  others  whose  flowers  appeared  later  on.  As  an 
example,  at  present  there  is  a  mass  of  the  pretty 
white  Slezereon,  some  three  or  four  good-sized 
plants,  for  the  garden  is  old,  and  the  shrubs  old 
also  and  well  established.  A  bit  further  on  the 
very  desirable,  but  unfortunately  little-seen  Rhodo- 
dendron davuricum  atro-virens  is  flowering  pro- 
fusely, and  with  hardly  a  leaf  on  the  bushes,  thus 
setting  off  the  purplish-pink  flowers  ;  then  comes  a 
spreading  mass  of  that  pretty  spring  Heath,  Erica 
carnea  ;  next  a  big  plant  of  the  Cornelian  Cherry 
smothered  in  its  tiny  yellow  flowers  :  closely  follow- 
ing it,  but  divided  bv  other  shrubs  not  yet  in 
flower,  is  the  common  Mezereon,  which  from  being 
fully  established  is  one  mass  of  purple,  each  twig 
wreathed  for  fully  a  foot  with  the  sweetly- 
scented  flowers.  Jasmines  and  the  Forsythias  are 
not  forgotten,  with  many  another  good  thing  that 
I  cannot  now  recall  to  mind  in  this  first  arrange- 
ment of  spring-flowering  shrubs,  and  certainly  the 
effect  produced  is  both  beautiful  and  worthy  of 
imitation.  In  three  weeks  or  a  month  a  quite  dis- 
tinct set  of  flowering  shrubs,  similarly  arranged  to 
those  just  described,  will  be  in  flower,  and  so  suc- 
cession after  succession  is  carried  out  for  nearly 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

The  borders,  as  I  have  said,  are  unusually  large, 
and  the  lawn  clumps  irregular  in  outline  and  of 
goodly  proportions,  but  not  too  large  for  the  place, 
which  itself  is  laid  out  on  a  big  scale.  One  of  the 
clumps  has  for  a  centre  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Liquidambar  branched  to  nearly  the  ground,  this 
being  surrounded  not  at  all  formally  or  stifTly  with 
small  patches  of  three  or  more  shrubs  of  the  same 
kind,  adjoining  patches  being  as  before  composed 
of  distinct  shrubs  for  flowering  at  stated  periods 
and  in  harmony  with  others  at  distances  away. 


On  a  rather  high  sheltered  mound  there  is  a 
Maiden-hair  Tree  of  dw^irfish  growth,  but  cover- 
ing a  wide  spread  around  this  are  planted  masses 
of  the  double-flowered  Gorse,  which  when  in  full 
flower  must  alone  be  a  sight.  But  such  is  the 
system  carried  out  through  the  whole  place,  diffe- 
rent clumps  of  the  same  shrubs  and  that  flower  at 
the  same  time  being  .arranged  at  intervals  apart, 
that  the  flowers  are  diffused  over  the  whole 
grounds  and  not  kept  in  close  contiguity,  as  is 
often  the  case.  By  this  means  wherever  one  looks, 
shrubs  in  flower  attract  the  attention,  while  the 
whole  place  looks  gay  at  any  and  every  time. 

A  good  deal  of  forethought  must  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  spot,  for  the  idea  is  novt-l 
and  the  whole  arrangement  excellent.  By  looking 
over  the  same  place  in  another  month  quite  a  diffe- 
rent set  of  shrubs  and  trees  would  be  in  flower, 
and  thus  is  the  spot  made  charming  and  of  the 
greatest  interest  the  whole  year  through.  There 
are  a  few  masses  of  coniferous  trees,  but  they  are 
few,  and  evidently  have  not  been  meant  to  enter 
largely  into  the  furnishing  of  this  place.  Of  the 
Savin  and  wild  Juniper  there  are  good  breadths, 
but  Wellingtonias  and  Araucarias  are  wisely 
avoided.  A.  D.  W. 


Pruning-  and  thinning  Evergreens.—  In  a 

general  way  Evergreens  are  planted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  screens  or  shutting  out  unsightly 
objects  as  well  as  for  ornament,  and  soon  become 
too  thick,  and  if  not  seen  to,  defeat  the  object  for 
which  they  were  intended  by  becoming  naked 
below.  To  obviate  this  they  should  be  gone  over 
and  have  some  of  the  branches  taken  out  above,  so 
as  to  let  light  in,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
move some  plants  altogether.  Laurels,  Hollies, 
and  indeed  most  Evergreens  will  stand  anj'  amount 
of  thinning  or  heading  back,  and  I  have  seen.quite 
old  trees  almost  beheaded  and  left  with  only  a  few 
leaves,  and  they  have  broken  back,  become  re- 
furnished, and  soon  formed  dense,  handsome  plants. 
Those,  therefore,  who  have  any  that  are  too  large 
or  thin,  need  have  no  hesitation  in  dealing 
severely  with  them,  especially  at  this  season,  as 
now  is  the  time  to  thin  or  prune,  as  they  will 
quickly  form  fresh  buds  up  the  main  stems  or 
branches  and  become  clothed  with  new  foliage. 
The  pruning  of  Evergreens  along  the  sides  of  walks 
or  on  lawns  is  often  done  in  a  stiff,  formal  manner 
by  a  mere  shortening  of  the  shoots,  giving  the 
shruljs  a  clipped,  formal  appearance,  and  doing 
away  with  all  natural  outline  and  beauty.  When 
it  is"  desired  to  keep  them  of  a  certain  size  and 
within  certain  bounds,  the  pruning  should  take  more 
the  character  of  thinning,  shortening  some  branches 
back  beyond  the  line  of  others,  and  removing 
all  such  as  stand  out  beyond  the  limit  assigned. 
The  best  instrument  for  the  work  is  the  knife,  as 
then  the  cuts  are  clean  without  any  jamming  or 
bruising,  and  the  healing  over  of  the  wounds  is 
quick  and  sure. — J.  S. 


LAUREL  COVER. 
Wn.\TEVEU  may  be  the  value  of  Laurels  as  ordi- 
nary evergreen  shrubs,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
they  make  capital  cover  properly  treated.  They 
may  also  be  utilised  as  excellent  ground  or  carpet 
shrubs  if  needed,  especially  beneath  tall  trees. 
There  is  to  be  seen  by  the  acre  on  the  slopes  and 
hillsides  at  Claremont  ample  evidence  of  both  pro- 
positions, for  these  extensive  breadths  of  very  hard- 
cut  Laurels  form  cover  in  an  admirableway,assum- 
ing  that  such  form  of  cover  is  desired  or  pleasing. 
These  are  points,  of  course,  open  to  exception. 
But  several  years  ago  when  Mr.  I5urrell  took  charge 
of  the  grounds  at  Claremont,  Laurels  not  only  vied 
with  Rhododendrons  in  the  luxuriance  of  their 
growth,  but  largely  over-topped  them,  so  that  con- 
siderable views  of  the  trees,  which  there  grew  so 
luxuriantly,  the  slopes,  glades,  and  other  beauties 
of  the  place  were  shut  out  from  those  using  the 
broad  walks  w'hich  run  so  sinuously  about  the 
pleasure  grounds.  Whilst  it  would  not  have  done 
to  have  entirely  cleared  the  ground  of  the  shrubs, 
it  was  necessary  to  do  something,  and,  therefore, 
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tho  Laurels  were  cut  hard  down  and  encouraged 
to  make  new  growth  from  the  roots.  The  course 
w.is  so  far  successful,  that  not  only  was  the  new 
growth  less  rohust,  but  it  was  very  dense.  It  has 
since  not  been  difficult  to  keep  It  at  a  compara- 
tively even  height  of  from  3U  inches  to  3lj  inches, 
and  thus  whilst  cover  is  afforded  the  ground 
is  well  carpeted,  the  trees  are  fully  seen,  for 
many  of  the  stems  are  noble  objects,  and 
nothing  interposes  between  them  and  the  more 
distant  scenery.  As  to  how  far  the  growth  of  such 
a  dense  body  of  Laurel  may  be  injurious  to  the 
trees  which  so  freely  adorned  the  slopes  is  quite 
another  matter.  Probably  there  is  very  much 
harm  done,  and  for  the  trees'  sake  it  would  be 
better  to  grub  out  a  large  portion  of  the  ground 
covering.  In  some  places  where  trees  are  thin, 
that  is  being  done  as  time  and  circumstances  will 
admit,  the  places  being  filled  with  a  nice  selection 
of  flowering  shrubs,  thinly  planted,  so  as  to  allow 
ample  room  and  enable  each  shrub  to  exhibit  its 
beauties  individually.  In  many  spots  on  these  tiee 
slopes  or  at  their  feet  there  have  been  planted 
breadths  of  Daffodils  with  capital  effect.  It  is  not 
merely  that  Narcissi  thrive  well  in  the  sand  at 
Claremont,  and  in  all  directions  whether  in  culti- 
vated ground  or  on  the  grass  slopes,  or  beneath 
trees,  but  the  rabbits  let  them  alone,  and  that  is  a 
capital  feature  in  a  place  where  sand  and  cover 
provide  a  thorough  paradise  for  them.  Turning  to 
the  Laurel  undergrowth,  the  keeping  it  in  form  is 
chiefly  done  towards  the  spring,  but  it  maybe  done 
with  comparative  impunity  beneath  the  tall  trees 
in  hard  weather.  The  present  is  perhaps  the  worst 
time  to  see  it,  because  the  face  is  rather  stiff  and 
formal,  except  where  the  Rhododendron  clumps 
break  its  monotony.  A.  D. 


Flower  Garden. 

THE  HEMP  PL4.NT. 

(cannabis    SATIVA.) 

The  Hemp  plant,  a  tall  and  graceful  mem- 
ber of  the  Nettle  family,  is  generally 
believed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  althougli 
cultivated  for  centuries  nearly  all  over  Euro]  e 
.luJ  also  in  Africa.  It  is  in  northern  clime.': 
that  its  fibrous  qualities  or  bast  tissues  are 
best  developed  ;  but  in  India  it  is  largely 
grown  for  its  resinous  narcotic  products, 
such  as  Gunjali,  Bhang,  or  Hashish.  Tlie 
Hemp  plant  is  dicocious,  a  fact  long  known 
to  agriculturists  who  have  grown  it  as  a 
fibre-yielding  crop.  Thus  Threlkeld  in  1727 
especially  tells  us  that  the  more  attentive 
husbandmen  observe  that  in  a  fat  soil  you 
have  more  female  plants  of  Hemp,  and  in  a 
lean  soil  more  of  the  male.  The  use  nf 
Hemp  seed  in  the  fattening  of  poultry  if 
not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
used  a  milk  like  emul.^ion  of  Hemp  seed, 
and  so  escaped  the  markings  of  small-po.x, 
and  the  oil  of  the  seed  is  a  specific  for 
burns.  In  the  garden,  however,  we  are 
mainly  concerned  with  Hemp  as  an  orna- 
mental plant,  of  which  there  is  a  giant  form, 
but  even  the  ordinary  kind  attains  a  height 
of  from  5  feet  to  10  feet  in  good  rich  soil. 
As  shown  in  the  illustration,  it.is  a  plant  of 
very  elegant  habit,  and  a  good  group  of  it 
serves  admirably  as  a  background  for  more 
showy  flowers,  while  its  light  feathery  growths 
contrast  well  with  Castor-oil  plants,  or  with 
the  stiff-leaved  Yuccas  and  Dragon  trees, 
AraMa  or  Ficus  during  the  summer  months  as 


u^cd  ill  tlie  open  air.  Itetnp  is  a  robust 
annual  plant,  very  easily  raised  from  seed. 
Sown  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  strong  young 
plants  may  be  had  for  planting  out  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  as  the  plant  grows  very 
rapidly,  it  is  peculiarly  effective  and  distinct 
I'roin  most  other  annuals  commonly  met  with 
in  the  open-air  garden.  The  engraving  also 
well  illustrates  (he  grace  and  beauty  of  a  good- 
habited  plant  as  well  placed  near  a  suitable 
background  of  shrubs,  instead  of  being  mixed 
with  other  things.  F.  "\\^  1!. 


grown  in  thi-i  way  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
it  had  no  meiit,  the  (lowers  being  small  and  short- 
stemmed.  When  grown  from  cuttings,  however,  it 
is  a  fine  kind  and  has  long  stems  and  fine  large 
blodms.— J.  C.  V. 


Violets    from     cutting's. — I     consider    that 
Vinlcfs  are  always  be.^t  when  laised  from  cuttings. 


Tin-  i 


I  very  much  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them  so 
fine  from  division.  It  is  for  frame  culture  that  I 
recommend  raising  Violets  from  cuttings.  Last 
year  I  took  the  cuttings  of  Marie  Louise  and  other 
double  kinds  somewhat  early,  putting  them  into 
shallow  boxes  in  sandy  soil  in  a  close  fr.ime. 
When  rooted  they  were  transferred  to  an  old 
Asparagus  bed  that  had  been  well  cultivated 
during  the  spring  in  the  most  open  position  in 
the  garden.  Here  they  remained  till  the  first 
week  in  October  when  they  were  lifted  and  placed 
in  frames.  The  very  best  blooms  I  ever  have 
seen  were  at  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  Chard,  and  Mr. 
Lyon  is  a  strong  believer  in  obtaining  tliem  from 
cuttings.  In  a  large  garden  in  Norfolk  I  have  seen 
the  old  double  blue  Russian  in  much  better  con- 
dition than  anywhere  else  ;  this  arises  from  taking 
cuttings  every  year.     Previous  to  seeing  this  kind 


HARDY  PLANTS  AFTER  THE  WINTER. 
Much  good  would  resvdt  and  many  a  hint  be 
learned  if  growers  would  send  notes  on  their 
failures  as  well  as  successes  with  hardy  plants  of 
all  kinds,  trees  and  shrubs,  after  a  trying  winter 
like  the  two  last.  Such  information  would  also  be 
much  more  interesting  if  the  locality,  the  situation 
the  plant  is  growing  in,  kind  of  soil,  &c.,  were 
given.  Alstrcemerias  with  me  are  coming  away 
strongly,  and  no  doubt  benefited  by  the  thin  coating 
of  leaf-mould  placed  over  them  through  tho 
winter.  Ours  are  planted  moderately  deep, 
but  for  all  this,  one  big  patch  suffered  in 
the  winter  of  1890-91  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion where  not  protected.  Alstrcemeria  aurea 
spreads  in  a  marvellous  way  in  a  south 
border  where  the  soil  is  light  and  moderately 
desp.  Campanula  Hendersoni  stood  last 
winter,  but  has  been  killed  this  year,  al- 
though it  was  a  strong  plant.  This  is  a 
A-ery  pretty  Harebell,  growing  12  inches  high, 
with  mauve-coloured  flowers:  it  is  very  free- 
ilowering.  Inula  glandulosa  is  dead  in  ex- 
posed places,  although  strong  last  summer. 
•Senecio  pulcher  is  not  hardy  here  in  a  low 
situation  in  West  Dorset.  The  plants  are 
grown  on  a  south  border  in  open  soil.  Cal- 
andrinia  umbellata,  planted  out  last  summer 
from  pots,  is  killed,  as  is  also  Phlox  Vivid. 
This,  too,  was  planted  out  last  summer.  I 
am  surprised  at  this  Plilox  having  been 
killed,  as  the  mossy  varieties  are  quite 
hardy  in  most  places.  I  have  found  Nelsoni 
to  bo  the  most  tender,  and  this  no  doubt 
arises  from  its  close  foliage  holding  the  wet. 
Several  strong  plants  of  Matricaria  inodora 
plena  are  dead  this  winter,  although  they 
stood  the  last  winter  and  appeared  none 
the  worse.  This,  I  believe,  was  from  their 
growing  and  blooming  so  late  last  year. 
Montbretia  crocosmiKflora  is  showing  veiy 
strongly;  this  I  have  (irotected  with  a  little 
leaf-mould.  This  spreads  wonderfully  in  our 
garden.  Myosotis  dissitiflora  is  almost  all 
killed,  except  where  planted  under  shruLs 
on  the  Grass.  Most  of  the  shrubby  A'erc- 
nicas  are  killed,  except  Traver.-i.  Amarylls 
Bell  idonna  is  killed,  although  planted  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall.  Lobelia  cardinalis  Queen 
Victoria  has  stood  in  a  south  border  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall.  Some  kinds  of  Tritomas  are 
not  so  hardy  as  others,  although  growing 
side  by  side.  Eccremocarpus  scaber  has  stood 
iti  a  warm  place  at  the  foot  of  a  west  wall, 
although  only  planted  last  year  and  raised 
in  spring  from  seed. 

Having  mentioned  some  of  the  failures, 
I  will  now  speak  of  some  things  that  have 
evidently  benefited  from  the  past  wet  sum- 
mer. Snowdrops  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  so  fine  or  last  so  long.  We  have 
them  here  on  the  Grass;  in  fact,  in  almost 
every  place  except  in  bare  borders  and 
beds.  When  thus  planted,  it  is  astonishing  how 
long  they  last  in  bloom.  A  correspondent,  speak- 
ing of  winter  Aconites,  mentioned  them  as  bloom- 
ing befoie  the  Snowdrops.  With  me  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  Crocuses  are  very  fine  this  year  under 
trees.  No  doubt  the  cause  of  their  being  finer 
than  usual  under  trees  is  from  their  liaving  plenty 
of  moisture  at  the  root  while  they  were  making 
their  growth  last  summer.  I  note  that  where  the 
leaves  are  cut  off  when  young  and  the  bulbs  make 
another  leaf -growth,  the  blooming  is  later  the  next 
year.  Pulmonarias  are  useful  plants  for  shady 
spots  in  the  wild  garden.  We  had  them  in  full 
bloom  under  trees  on  March  25.  Iris  reticulata 
deserves  a  passing  note.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best 
spring-blooming  bulbs.  Iceland  Poppies  are  beau- 
tiful, but  they  should  be  raised  from  seed  every 
two  years.     The  same  holds  good  with  Delphinium 
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nudicaule.     I  have  just  planted  out  a  fine  lot  from 
sesd  sown  last  spring.  We.st  Dorset. 


BLUE  FLOWERS. 
It  is  a  very  common  complaint  that  blue  flowers 
are  scarce";  if  so,  it  is  more  true  of  summer  and 
autumn  than  of  the  present  season,  when  we  liave 
quantities  of  blue  liowers,  all  the  more  conspicuous 
because  as  yet  no  flowers  are  very  abundant  out  of 
doors.  It  is  not  so  much  that  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety as  that  those  we  have  are  so  -very  beautiful 
and  free-flowering.  Scarcely  ever  is  spring-time 
so  enjoyable  as  it  has  been  this  year,  when  a  con- 
tinued spell  of  dry  weather  has  tended  very  much 
to  prolong  the  blooming  time  of  our  earliest 
flowers  which  one  short  period  of  rain  will  almost 
destroy.  The  warm  sun  has  been  succeeded,  it  is 
true,  by  sharp  frosty  nights,  until  this  warmer  April 
brought  a  change  of  wind  ;  but  even  so,  frost  in  a 
dry  time  is  nothing  like  so  destructive  to  outdoor 
flowers  as  heavy  rains.  Crocuses  are  abundant  still ; 
we  h'ad  them  under  a  south  wall  at  the  beginning 
of  February,  and  we  have  them  now  in  shady 
places,  but  "as  brilliant  as  if  they  were  in  the  full 
sun.  Blue  and  purple  Crocuses  are  beautiful  in 
themselves,  but  they  look  best  when  mixed  with 
pure  white  and  the  golden-yellow  varieties.  The 
difliculty  in  getting  them  to  flower  together  is  that 
the  purple  is  naturally  so  much  later  in  coming 
out  than  the  yellow  ;  the  white  seems  to  come 
between  the  two.  This  year  I  find  that  in  shady 
beds.  Crocuses  (blue,  yellow,  and  white  mixed)  are 
flowering  simultaneously,  and  the  effect  is  exceed- 
ino-ly  good,  it  seems  that  the  shade  delayed  the 
flo'wering  of  the  early  yellows,  but  the  warm  spring 
air  brought  on  the  blue  and  purple  at  their  usual 
time;  heTice  all  three  are  flowering  at  once,  while  in 
general  the  masses  of  yellow  Crocuses  have  passed 

away. 

Anemone  apennina,  with  its  lovely  sky-blue 
flowers,  is  just  opening  in  the  clear  sunshine.  It  is 
a  beautiful  spring  flower,  andean  be  made  to  grow 
anywhere  and  everywhere.  It  likes  the  rockery 
best,  and  it  will  nestle  up  against  a  large  stone  as 
if  it  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  greater  warmth  which 
comes  from  the  reflected  heat.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  this  plant  comes  up  from  the  bare 
ground,  becomes  clothed  with  ample  and  pretty 
foliao-e,  then  pushes  forth  its  bright  blue  flowers, 
which  'bask  in  the  pleasant  spring  sunshine  and 
presently  disappear,  the  whole  plant  being  lost 
sight  of  till  another  March  calls  it  forth  from  its 
hiding-place  again.  In  two  or  three  months  it 
whole' work  is  done.  But  it  is  indeed  a  thing  of 
beauty  while  it  lasts,  and  on  a  fine  day  its  sheets 
of  blue  flowers  are  most  attractive,  and  add  im- 
mensely to  the  enjoyment  of  the  spring  garden. 

But  the  bluest  of  blue  flowers  is  the  common 
Squill.  It  should  not  be  near  Anemone  apennina. 
for  its  shade  of  blue  is  so  m\ich  stronger  and  deeper, 
that  the  Anemone  would  suffer  by  comparison. 
This  little  plant  has  flowered  profusely  with  me 
this  year.  Bulbs  of  the  little  Scilla  sibirica bought 
at  an  exceedingly  low  price  have  given  abundance 
of  bloom.  I  liav"e  tried  growing  this  from  seed,  but 
it  requires  too  much  patience.  Seedlings  several 
years  old  do  not  seem  inclined  to  flower  yet.  But 
Squills  increase  so  rapidly  when  they  are  let  alone, 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  self-sown  plants 
are  the  best,  and  somehow  come  to  flowering 
size  quicker  t'lan  when  the  attempt  is  made  more 

artificially. 

But  the  pride  of  one  of  my  rockeries  just  now  is 
the  double  blue  Hepatica,  a  plant  which  I  find  is 
not  very  common,  but  well  worth  much  trouble 
to  cultivate  carefully,  its  colour  being  so  rich  and 
beautiful.  It  is  hard  to  say  why  this  plant  is  not 
often  met  with,  for  it  seems  to  grow  as  readily  as 
other  varieties.  It  certainly  has  not  increased 
much  with  me,  and  I  have  been  tender  with  it, 
knowing  how  easy  it  is  to  spoil  Hepaticas  in  at- 
tempts at  division,  and  unwilling,  therefore,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  abundant  flowering  of  my  double 
blue  plant.  Year  after  year  there  is  a  regular  dis- 
play of  bloom  on  this  double  blue  Hepatica.  I 
cannot  say  the   same   of    other  varieties.    They 


seem  to  have  their  years  of  blooming  and  their 
years  of  almost  entire  absence  of  flowers.  The 
single  blue  is  very  pretty  and  free  flowering.  Here 
it  gives  plenty  of  seedlings,  but  sometimes  they 
have  a  poor  washed-out  sort  of  colour. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  this  year  with  the 
blue  Hyacinthus  Muscari,  or  Plum  Hyacinth, 
sometimes  called  the  Starch  Hyacinth,  or  Grape 
Hyacinth.  Its  flowers  are  well  thrown  up  on  long 
conspicuous  stalks,  so  that  the  little  dark  blue 
heads  form  an  interesting  part  of  the  flowers  on 
the  rockery  just  at  this  time.  This  Hyacinth  has 
also  a  pleasant  Plum-like  scent,  anrl  it  is  certainly 
.a  great  addition  to  a  flower  when  it  has  both  scent 
and  beauty.  1  think  this  little  bulb  is  well  worthy 
of  a  place  amongst  our  spring-flowering  plants.  The 
flowers  are  decidedly  blue,  although  the  shade  is  so 
dark  in  some  that  it  approaches  to  purple  ;  in  others 
the  blue  is  paler  and  more  effective. 

Gentianella  acaulis  belongs  more  to  May  than 
April,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  flower  alreidy  tliis 
year,  though  my  own  plants  are  only  in  bud.  I 
saw  it  recommended  lately  to  move  this  Gentian 
from  time  to  time.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
this  recommendation.  A  patch  which  I  took  from 
an  older  sot}  of  Gentian  about  two  years  ago  seems 
to  flourish  and  flower  much  better  than  the  old 
piece  left  behind.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
aspect  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  anything  else. 
I  have  known  it  grow  ,and  flower  most  abundantly 
for  years  as  a  border  in  the  old-fashioned  way 
close  to  gravel  walks.  It  was  never  disturbed,  but 
it  grew  and  flourished  better  than  I  can  get  it  to 
succeed  with  me.  Some  years  it  does  much  better 
than  others.  I  fancy  it  likes  a  good  deal  of 
sun  and  plenty  of  moisture — things  not  always 
compatible.  But  they  are  the  concomitants  of  its 
native  haunts,  for  I  have  found  it  just  as  many 
others  have  done  when  the  water  from  melted 
snow  or  ice  trickled  near  it  or  close  beside  it  in 
the  blazing  sun  of  an  alpine  summer.  It  is  a 
beautiful  flower  in  itself,  and  looks  lovely  when 
gathered  and  placed  in  a  saucer  with  Moss,  the  Blue- 
bells forming  >a  circle.  It  is  a  common  plant  in 
our  flower  markets  in  May,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  it 
to  grow  well  after  being  caked  up  in  stiff  clay. 
One  secret  of  growing  this  plant  no  doubt  is  to 
wedge  it  in  well  vifith  stones. 

Lithospermum  prostratumis  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful blue-flowered  rock  plants  we  have.  Where  it 
succeeds,  it  is  very  free  blooming,  the  whole  plant 
becoming  suffused  with  its  brillimt  little  blue 
flowers.  It  is  specially  a  rock  plant,  as  its  weak 
stems  want  to  throw  themselves  over  warm  stones. 
It  is  in  flower  .already,  and  adds  its  very  effective 
quota  to  our  early  blue  flowers. 

A  Gloucestershire  Parson. 


Tufted  Pansies. — The  spring  is  a  capital  time 
for  dividing  these  or  planting  those  that  were 
raised  from  cuttings  last  autumn.  By  planting 
them  early,  they  get  hold  of  the  ground  before 
much  head-growth  is  made  and  before  the  hot,  dry 
weather  sets  in.  There  are  few  hardy  plants  that 
give  better  returns  for  liberal  treatment  than  do 
tufted  Pansies.  They  are  at  home  in  a  good  loamy 
soil,  well  enriched  with  hotbed  manure.  It  should 
be  dug  in  during  the  winter  months,  thereby  be- 
coming well  decayed  by  planting-out  time.  During 
the  past  summer  I  had  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  advantage  of  growing  these  in  good,  well- 
cultivated  soil.  In  February,  1891,  I  made  here 
three  beds  for  Roses.  I  had  the  soil  taken  out 
3  feet  deep  and  removed.  I  filled  these  beds  with 
turfy  loam  (top  spit  from  a  good  jiasture  field), 
and  to  this  was  added  iilenty  of  good  hotbed  ma- 
nure. In  this  I  planted  the  Roses  early  in  March, 
and  wlien  all  was  finished  I  resolved  to  plant 
tufted  Pansies  round  each  bed.  This  was  done 
by  dividing  old  plants  of  the  following  kinds: 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Ardwell  Gem,  ,and  Countess  of 
Kintore.  In  a  very  short  time  they  began  to  grow, 
and  early  in  May  they  started  to  bloom  and  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  October.  Needing  something 
to  fill  up  between  the  Roses  in  the  centre  of  the  bed, 
I  decided  to  use  a  few  plants  of  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis  Queen  Victoria,  one  plant  in  each  opening. 


These  just  suited  the  place,  and  had  a  splendid 
eflrect.  I  well  remember  on  vi-siting  Impney  Hall, 
Worcestershire,  some  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Temple 
had  charge  of  these  gardens,  seeing  a  lovely  mass 
of  colour  made  by  tufted  Pansies  planted  on  a  new 
\'ine  border.  The  effect  in  August  was  grand. 
Some  people  think  tufted  Pansies  will  not  thrive 
on  a  light  soil.  This  is  not  so.  They  will  succeed 
if  the  ground  is  deep,  well  manured,  and  kept  well 
mul  hed  till  they  cover  the  ground.  By  keeping 
moist  and  watering  frequently  with  liquid  manure, 
the  results  will  be  still  better. — J.  C.  F. 

Hardy  Primroses. — Residing  as  I  do  in  West 
Dorset,  where  the  land  is  most  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  Primroses,  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  much  larger  the  blooms  even  of  the 
common  wild  form  are  where  the  plants  get  a 
little  natural  shade  compared  with  those  of  plants 
in  the  open.  In  hedges  where  the  Grass  grows  over 
the  plants  during  the  hot  weather,  also  at  the  foot 
of  high  banks,  is  where  we  seethe  best  plants.  In  the 
pleasure  grounds  here  I  have  both  the  wild  and  the 
coloured  kinds  growing  in  large  quantities.  Large 
masses  under  trees  are  lovely.  I  raise  from  seed  a 
large  quantity  eveiy  year  for  placing  in  the  Grass 
and  otherwise.  My  usual  way  is  much  the  same  as 
"A.  D."  recommends.  When  large  enough  the 
jilants  are  pricked  out  into  good  soil  under  a  north 
wall  and  removed  from  there  the  next  winter  or 
spring.  The  best  effect  is  produced  by  keeping 
them  to  colours,  so  that  they  may  be  massed  to- 
gether. The  brightycUow  and  white  kinds  are  very 
effective  when  thus  placed.  "  A.  D.'s"  remarks  on 
these  in  pots  should  lead  many  others  to  try  them 
thus.  This  spring  I  had  a  good  batch  in  pots  and 
under  glass.  Here  they  bloomed  very  early,  and  I 
found  them  useful  in  many  ways. — J.  Crook. 


THE  OLD  CLOVE  CARNATION'. 
Among  plants  that  l:ave  been  particularly  un- 
fortunate in  not  being  able  to  survive  the  past 
long  and  trecherous  winter,  the  crimson  Clove 
Carnation  must  be  included.  In  a  garden  not  far 
from  here  which  is  well  situated  on  a  hill,  and 
where  this  much-es'eemed  flower  has  hitherto 
done  so  well,  about  five  in  a  hundred  only  have 
lived.  In  my  own  case  fortune  has  been  rather 
more  kind,  for  I  can  count  about  twenty-five  per 
cent.  The  soil  here  on  clay  is  naturally  wet, 
whilst  that  in  the  above-mentioned  garden  is  light 
and  sandy,  but  in  both  instances  the  plants  appear 
to  have  rotted  away.  I  cannot  think  the  old  Clove  is 
less  hardy  than  other  Carnations,  because  I  have 
noticed  that  in  another  garden,  where  the  practice 
of  potting  up  the  layers  and  wintering  in  frames  is 
carried  out,  almost  the  wliole  are  lost.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  the  maggot  had  something  to 
do  with  the  decay  of  many  of  them.  Treating  the 
Carnation  as  any  other  but  a  hardy  plant  has  often 
been  condemned  in  these  pajcs.  and  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  placing  the  plants  in 
pots  and  protecting  them  in  frames  through  the 
winter  is  a  mistake.  In  the  case  .alluded  to  the 
owner  has  the  vexation  of  having  almost  lost 
a  collection  wl  ich  had  been  got  together 
with  some  amount  of  expense  and  trouble.  I 
h.ave  no  cause  to  regret  leaving  mine  in  the 
open  all  the  year.  Such  favourite  sells  as  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole.  Germ.ania,  and  Coratesse  de  Paris 
have  stood  the  frosts  pr.actically  uninjured. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  florists'  varieties  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  wdiich  are  generally  asso- 
ciated with  pots.  At  a  recent  visit  to  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Martin  Smith  I  could  not  observe  many 
gaps  in  the  large  and  well-prepnred  beds,  yet  all 
layers  were  cut  from  the  old  plants  and  put  in 
their  permanent  quarters  for  the  season  last  Oc- 
tober. In  a  locality  some  distance  from  here 
(Hants)  .another  instance  came  before  me  a  few 
days  ago  that  protecting  Carnations  during  the 
winter  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  profitable  pro- 
ceeding. The  collection  is  a  mixed  one,  and  out 
of  500  not  a  fifth  p.art  shows  any  signs  of  life. 
Dressings  of  soot  h.ad  been  applied  to  stop  the 
ravages  of  the  maggot  and  other  measures  taken 
to  save  the  plants,  but  it  certainly  appeared  to  me 
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that  the  one  great  mistake  was  lifting  them  from 
tlie  open  ground. 

Considering  the  ease  with  which  seedlings  of 
the  Carnation  may  be  raised,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
this  mode  of  obtaining  a  stock  does  not  become 
more  general.  There  is  plenty  of  good  strains  of 
seed  in  the  market,  and  in  watching  the  progress 
of  young  plants  that  are  quite  new,  there  is  always 
pleasure  in  anticipating  the  gems  which  it  is 
thought  will  appear  at  flowering-time.  This  is  a 
capital  time  to  begin.  Tlie  seed  may  be  sown  in  a 
light  san<ly  compost,  and  it  germinates  readily  in 
a  shady  corner  of  a  cold  frame.  H.  S. 

Shirley,  Croydon. 


D.\.HLIAS. 
The  propagation  of  these  should  be  proceeded 
with  without  delay.  A  Cucumber  frame  or  an  ordi- 
nary propagating  pit  will  do  well.  A  thin  layer  of 
soil  sliould  be  taid  on  tlie  propagating  material, 
the  roots  kept  over  from  Inst  autumn  placed  on  this, 
and  then  nearly  covered  with  soil,  leaving  the 
crown,  that  is  the  centre  of  the  root  at  the  base  of 
last  year's  stalk,  clear,  as  that  is  the  point  from 
whicli  the  growths  are  put  forth  which  are  to  form  the 
cuttings.  The  first  shoots  are  generally  sappy  and 
hollow,  so  it  is  best  to  cut  those  away  and  wait  for 
the  second,  as  they  will  be  of  a  more  woody  cha- 
racter. In  taking  off  cuttings  the  cut  should  be 
made  just  below  a  joint  and  when  the  shoots  aie  4 
inches  or  5  inches  long.  These  can  be  put  into 
small  pots  of  a  fine  light  sandy  soil  and  plunged  in  the 
prop.agating  bed.  At  this  season  of  the  year  they 
will  root  in  three  weeks.  As  soon  as  rooted  the 
cuttings  should  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots, 
and  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  into  larger 
ones,  and  then  be  gradually  liardened  off  for  plant- 
ing out  the  first  or  second  week  in  June,  which  is 
quite  early  enough,  seeing  how  frequently  the  late 
spring  frosts  cut  off  many  tender  things.  When  the 
young  cuttings  are  potted  off,  they  should  be 
kept  close  for  two  or  three  days  and  be  sprinkled 
overhead  with  chilled  water.  Young  plants  of 
Dahlias  are  greatly  helped  by  sprinklings  overhead, 
and  when  placed  in  cold  frames  to  harden  off  pre- 
vious to  being  planted  out,  theyshoiddbe  shaded 
from  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  If  the  plants 
flag,  they  are  soon  restored  by  giving  them  a 
sprinkling  overhead  and  shading  them. 

The  nurserymen  who  grow  Dahlias  largely 
for  sale  commence  to  propagate  in  February,  and 
the  days  being  then  short,  dark  and  cold,  the 
cuttings  require  nearly  six  weeks  in  which  to  root 
As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  weather  becomes 
warmer,  the  cuttings  root  in  a  much  shorter  time. 
It  is  the  great  quantity  required  of  some  sorts 
which  necessitates  early  propagation,  and  for  the 
space  of  two  months  or  longer  cuttings  are  taken 
off  almost  daily.  The  Dahlia  nurserymen  have 
their  young  plants  in  what  are  known  as  large 
thumb -pots,  which,  when  filled  with  roots, 
can  be  packed  in  baskets  and  sent  long  dis- 
tances without  harm.  During  April  the  plants  are 
placed  in  cold  frames  to  harden,  but  are  protected 
at  night  if  frost  threatens.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
a  fine  sunny  morning  towards  the  end  of  April  to 
sort  the  plants  into  their  several  varieties  ;  they  are 
then  returned  to  the  frame,  sprinkled  overhead, 
kept  close  for  a  few  hours  and  shaded,  and  then 
they  are  ready  for  the  execution  of  orders.  Some 
varieties  are  in  large  demand  ;  they  are  what  are 
known  as  c:)nstant  flowers — varieties  which  can  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  good  blooms  for  the 
exhibitor.  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is 
very  likely  more  plants  are  propagated  of  this 
popular  delicately-tinted  variety  than  of  any  other 
large-flowered  Dahlia.  It.  D. 


Pinks. — The  plants  are  commencing  to  put 
forth  their  sprinj  growths,  and  these  give  flowers. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  fine  drying 
weather  to  loosen  the  soil  about  the  plants,  not 
going  deep  enough  to  injure  the  roots,  and  then  a 
good  top-dressing  of  good  yellow  loam  and  well- 
decomposed  manure  should  be  added.     The  warm 


Apiil  rains  wash  down  to  the  roots  tlie  fertilising 
properties  in  tlie  top-dressing,  and  a  good  growtli 
and  fine  head  of  bloom  result.  As  the  branches 
lengthen,  it  is  well  to  secure  them  from  harm  by 
being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  It  is  curious  how 
birds  will  sometimes  attack  the  young  growth  of 
Pinks,  eating,  or  at  least  tearing  the  leaves.  It  is 
sometimes  thought  it  is  done  by  slugs,  but  it  is  in 
reality  the  birds.  It  would  appear  there  is  a  wan- 
tonness about  them,  as  they  will  tear  Primrose  and 
Polyanthus  blooms  to  pieces  as  well  as  other 
flowers  witliout  much  apparent  purpose.  Perhaps 
they  yield  some  kind  of  secretion  appreciated  by 
the  birds  at  this  season  of  the  year. — \l.  D. 

Anemones  in  cultivation  (7?.  W.  S.):^ 


A.  alhaua  (Caucasus) 
alpiua  (Europe) 
a.  var.  apiifolia  (syu  , 
sulphurea)  (Europe) 
angulosa  (Transyl- 
vania, &c  ) 
apenniua  (Europe) 
haklensis  (Europe) 
blanda  (Europe) 
coruua  (Japan) 
coronal ia  (Europp) 
cyliudrica  (X.  Ame- 
rica) 
decapetala  (N.  Ame- 
rica) 
Fanniui  (Cape) 
llackeli  (Europe) 
Halleri  (Europe) 
IIep;itiea  (Europe) 
hortensis  (S.  I'Vance) 
h.  var.  ful^eus 
li.  var.  stellut.i 
japonie.i  (Japan, 

China) 
j.  Ilouorine  Jobert,  or 

alba 
j.  hybrida,  or  rosea  cr 

elegans 
montana  (Europe) 
— D. 


A.  multifida  (N.  America) 
narcissiflora    ( Europe, 
America,  Hinia- 
1,1  yas) 
nemorosa  (Europe) 
u.  fl  -pi. 
u.  Robiusoniana  (eo3- 

ralea) 
n.  rosea 

obtusiloha  (llim.alayas) 
pahuatiL  (Europe) 
p.  al'  a 

patens  (Europe) 
p.  Kuttalliana  (N. 

America) 
pemisylvauica  (Ame- 
rica) 
pol>  autha  (Himalayas) 
pratpusis  (Europe) 
J'ulsatilla  (Europe) 
P.  daliurica 
P.  lilacina 
P.  rubra 

rauiincnlii  les(Europe* 
rivularis  (Himalayas) 
sylvestris  (Europe) 
vernalis  (Europe) 
virgiuianalN.  America) 
i-itifolia  (Himalayas) 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT  PALACE  ROAD,  BRIXTON. 

Ox  a  recent  visit  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Gabriel  I  noted  healthy  and  free  -  flowering 
specimens  of  Odontoglossum  Andersonianiim, 
polyxanthum,  and  crispum,  whilst  good  varie- 
ties of  Ro.ssi  majus,  the  pretty  little  white 
Oerstedi,  blanduiu,  and  the  charming  pulcliel- 
luni  majus,  which  is  here  represented  by  a 
grand  variety,  were  also  in  bloom.  With  these 
also  were  numerous  examples  of  the  charming 
Sophronitis  grandiflora.  There  were  also  fine 
plants  of  Masdevallia  ignea  and  M.  Chelsoiii, 
which  will  continue  for  a  long  time.  Passing 
into  the  next  house,  I  found  a  tine  specimen  of 
Cymbidium  Lowiannm  having  seven  spikes  of 
flowers  expanded.  It  is  a  remarkably  rich- 
coloured  form,  with  a  broad,  deep  chocolate 
border  to  the  lip.  Associated  with  this  were 
many  forms  of  Cattleya  Trianfe  and  several  of 
the  sweet-scented  C  Schrcederai,  C.  Lawrence- 
ana,  and  C,  citrina.  Very  good  forms  of  Ly- 
caste  Skinneri  and  Lailia  harpophylla  were  also 
in  flower.  Oncidium  Papilio  and  O.  Marshalli- 
anum  were  beautiful.  Odontoglossum  citros- 
mum  promises  to  be  grand.  Dendrobium 
Wardianum  was  good,  but  the  many  forms  of 
D.  nobile  were  fast  declining.  D.  nobile  no- 
bilius  was  showing  flower,  and  Mr.  Ransom, 
the  gardener,  says  he  finds  this  a  very  shy 
bloomer,  but  I  think,  after  a  year  or  two  when 
the  rage  for  propagation  is  passed  over,  it  will 
be  found  free  enough.  It  used  to  flower  freely 
enough  with  me  at  the  Messrs.  Rollisson's  at 
Tooting.  In  another  house  associated  with 
Ferns  and  Phalrenijpsids  now  past,  I  observed 
fine   plants   of    Calanthe  Regnieri,   Trichopilia 


suavis,  and  Angraicum  Leonis  blooming  beauti- 
fully, whilst  Schoniburgkia  tibicinis  was  making 
a  giant  spike.  There  was  also  a  p'ant  here  of 
Epideudrum  bicornutum  showing  several  spikes 
of  bloom,  as  it  has  done  annually  for  some 
years.  I  was  assured  that  the  jilant  was  not 
watered  once  .a  month,  but  that  it  lived  wholly 
upon  the  moisture  it  absoi-bed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

At  Mr.  Sherwood's. 

Here  I  noted  many  things  of  great  excellence, 
amongst  them  being  a  fine  spike  of  bloom  of 
Odontoglossum  Edwardi  and  good  forms  of  O. 
gloriosum,  O.  Ander.sonianuiu,  O.  Pescatoi'ei, 
O.  Halli,  and  O.  crispum.  Here  also  I  observed 
the  pretty  small-flowered  and  distinctly  coloured 
(-).  roseum,  now  very  seldom  seen,  O.  niacula- 
tum,  (J.  cirrhosum,  and  many  others.  In  an- 
other house  I  noted  a  plant  of  a  very  fine  form 
of  Dendrobium  albo-sanguineum,  whiehalthough 
seldom  seen  is  one  of  tlie  mo.st  beautiful  of 
the  genus.  It  is  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Lobli, 
who  sent  it  home  to  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons  some  f(jrty  years  ago.  One  of  the  reasons, 
I  think,  of  the  failure  to  keep  this  in  a  thriving 
state  under  cultivation  is  the  want  of  exposure 
to  sunlight,  for  we  are  told  it  is  always  found 
upon  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.  Mr.  Jones, 
the  gardener  here,  told  me  that  it  is  always 
kept  close  to  the  glass  in  a  good  suuny  posi- 
tion, and  to  this  fact  I  attribute  his  success  in 
flowering  it.  A  very  good  form  of  D.  primuli- 
uum  was  also  very  gay,  while  D.  Findlayauum 
was  also  very  showy.  D.  Brymerianum,  al- 
though in  bloom,  with  its  curious  papillose 
fringed  lip,  which  excites  so  much  wonder,  has 
not  proved  itself  a  showy  plant  in  cultivation, 
giving  only  about  two  flowers  upon  a  spike  in  a 
scattered  manner.  Altlujugh  the  flowers  are  of 
a  rich  golden  yellow,  they  lack  eflectiveness. 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana  was  also  flowering  here, 
as  elsewhere,  thus  sliowing  its  value  as  a  spring 
bloomer.  Dendrobium  stratiotes,  introduced 
by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  is  here  represented 
by  the  best  variety  of'the  species  which  I  have 
seen,  the  flowers  being  large  and  pure  white, 
the  lip  streaked  with  ro.sy  purple.  Amongst 
other  things  worthy  of  notice  was  a  plant  of 
Phalrenopsis  Stuartiana  ;  it  had  a  fine  spike  of 
tlower  and  appeared  in  good  condition.  This 
is  a  plant  that  many  fail  with.  This  arises,  I 
think,  from  keeping  the  atmosphere  too  dry,  as 
the  Phahenopsids  appear  to  love  being  near 
the  water.  Several  other  varieties  of  PliaUe- 
nopsis  were  also  in  bloom. 

At  Stre.\th.\m  Lodge. 

At  this,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Coulthurst,  the 
Orchids  are  grown  with  other  stove  plants, 
and  there  is  generally  a  goodly  numtier  of 
kinds  flowering.  Amongst  the  first  to  meet 
my  view  were  very  nice  forms  of  Miltonia 
cuneata  and  M.  Warscewiczi.  Plants  of  Odon- 
toglossum vexillarium  and  ().  Roezli  in  bloom 
were  the  fir.st  I  had  seen  of  these  species  this 
year.  Dendrobium  Devonianuiii  had  some  sixty 
flowers  upon  a  stem.  Dendrobium  Bryineii- 
anum,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  and  Crelogyno 
cristata  were  also  flowering  freely.  This  last 
is  grown  in  the  cool  hou.se,  and  here  it  flowers 
abundantly,  but  always  after  the  other  plants 
which  are  grown  in  the  hothouse  are  past. 
Odontoglossum  cordatum,  as  also  its  near  ally 
O.  maculatum,  were  also  very  fine.  Odonto- 
glossum maculatum  had  been  in  bloom  since 
Christmas,  and  the  flowers  even  now  are  quite 
fresh.  Odontoglossnm  triumphans  and  O. 
Rossi  majus  in  variety  were  blooming  freely. 
Amongst  Dendrobiums,  D.  Dalhousianum  (a 
good  form)  was  in  bloom.  D.  suavissimum 
was  also  showing  its  fine  go!dtn-yi  How  flowers, 
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which  Iiavo  a  rich  purjjlish  black  eye  to  the 
lip.  D.  Parishi,  anuther  beautiful  plant, 
having  stems  1  foot  or  more  long  (not 
gouty-looking,  as  they  mostly  are),  and  thickly 
clothtd  with  rich  rosy  purple  flowers,  was 
very  effective.  Lycaste  Skinneri,  a  light-lipped 
form,  and  a  tine  plant  of  Lycaste  Harrisoniju, 
bearing  about  twenty  flowers  of  good  size,  all 
tlie  scapes  having  two  flowers,  were  also  in  bloom. 
On  some  of  them  I  also  noted  a  third  bud,  but 
none  of  them  had  opened. 

William  Hugh  Gowek. 


Thrixspermuin  Berkeley!. — Flowers  of  this 
plant  come  to  me  from  T.  Oswald  ;  it  is  not  a 
^howy  plant.  It  flowers  very  freely,  and  is  well 
adapted  tor  growing  in  a  small  hanging  basket ; 
tlie  racemes  are  pendulous  and  many-flowered. 
The  flower  before  me  measures  upwards  of  an  inch 
.across,  waxy  in  texture,  anil  creamy  white,  havim; 
a  violet-mauve  tinge  on  tlie  lip.  It  appears  to  liave 
Ijeen  found  by  Major-General  Berkeley  scattered 
over  many  of  the  Malay  Islands.  It  requires  to  be 
grown  in  the  East  Indian  lio\ise. — W. 

Dar  drobium  sulcatum. — T.  Ames  sends  some 
flowers  of  a  Dendrobe  for  a  name.  It  appears  to 
be  this  species,  but  he  says  nothing  of  its  habit  of 
growth.  It  would  be  well  to  remind  those  sending 
plants  for  naming  that  they  cannot  describe  the 
plant  too  carefully.  It  the  growths  of  these  plants 
are  fiat  and  more  or  less  fiirrowed.it  is  D.  sulcatum. 
The  flowers  are  orange-yellow  with  a  deeper  col- 
oured lip,  but  it  is  a  less  attractive  plant  than  D. 
densiflorum.  It  was  sent  home  from  Northern  India 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  it  is  consider- 
ably over  thirty  years  ago  since  I  saw  this  plant 
growing. — G. 

Dendrobium  Ihalaenopsis  fchroederia- 
num. — A.  Metson  sends  me  flowers  of  three  forms 
that  have  appeared  amongst  some  plants  bought 
last  year.  All  are  very  beautiful.  No.  1  comes  near 
the  typical  form  of  D.  Phalamopsis,  having  the  se- 
pals and  petals  flushed  throughout  with  rosy 
mauve,  the  petals  being  somewhat  darker,  the  lip 
deep  purple  at  the  base,  becoming  paler  towards 
the  margin.  The  flower  marked  No.  2  is  larger  and 
rounder,  the  colour  being  much  deeper  and  richer: 
whilst  No.  H  has  streaks  of  white  running  through 
the  sepals  and  petals.  I  do  not  like  this  last  va- 
liety  so  well  as  the  other  two  forms.  None  of 
them,  however,  are  new,  for  I  saw  allthe.'e  varieties 
last  autumn  at  St.  Albans.  A  flower  of  the  above 
plant  also  came  from  the  Rev.  E.  Handley,  which 
•appears  to  be  of  a  somewhat  pale  variety.  The 
flower  is  of  good  size,  measuring  close  upon  3 
inches  across.  Perhaps  it  will  improve  in  colour 
wb.en  better  established.— W.  H.  G.     . 

Dendrobium   atro-violaceum.^Flowers    of 

this  species  come  to  band  from  Mr.  S.  Kerslake, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  E.  Handley,  The  Royal  Cres- 
cent, Bath.  This  was  recently  figured  in  the 
"  Orchid  Album,"  t.  444.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  ivory-white,  the  base  of  the  petals  being  tinged 
with  greenish  yellow  and  freckled  with  dots  of 
brownish  purple ;  the  sepals,  which  are  much 
smaller,  are  of  the  same  colour  all  the  way  up  and 
dotted  likewise,  but  at  the  back  they  are  white,  the 
dots  plainer  and  darker.  The  lateral  lobes  are 
erect,  green  on  the  outside,  with  a  marginal  border 
of  deep  violet  within  ;  they  are  thiclcly  streaked 
with  lines  of  the  same  deep  violet  colour ;  the 
middle  lobe  is  marked  in  the  .same  way,  but  less 
thickly.  It  is  a  beautiful  flower,  evidently  belong- 
ing to  the  D.  macropbyllum  of  A.  Richard.  The 
plant  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Vcitch  and  Sons 
from  New  Guinea. — G. 

Habenariamilitaris- — This  very  fine  plant  a 
few  years  ago  was  introduced  to  France  by  M. 
Godefroy-Lebeuf  from  Coc'iin  China,  and  named 
H.  pusilla.  Shortly  afterwards  much  finer  exam- 
ples were  brought  home  in  a  living  state  by  M. 
Regnier,  and  Reichenbach  no  longer  considered  the 
name  of  H.  pusilla  applical)le,  and  therefore  le- 
named  it  militaris.  If  is  a  splendid  plant,  and  when 


first  brought  from  Paris  to  Stevens'  rooms  in 
Covent  Garden  it  pleased  everyone.  Many  of  our 
English  growers  were  afraid  to  take  it  in  hand,  but 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  did  not  share  that  feeling,  and 
when  I  recently  visited  Burford  Lodge  I  saw  upwards 
of  a  hundred  fine  strong  plants  pushing  up.  These 
bid  fair  to  make  quite  a  sensation  when  in  flower 
later  on.  Mr.  White,  the  Orchid  grower  at  Burford 
Lodge,  says  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  manage ; 
he  keeps  the  plants  when  at  rest  just  fairly  moist, 
and  before  they  begin  to  move  they  are  turned  out, 
and  the  tuberous  roots  divided  and  potted  in  well- 
drained  pots  in  good  turfy  light  loam  mi.xed  with 
a  little  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  They  are  grown 
in  the  warmest  house  in  a  nice  moist  atmosphere, 
and  although  near  the  glass,  the  plants  are  care- 
fully shaded.  In  this  manner  they  every  season 
bloom  profusely. — W.  H.  G. 


ORCHIDS  FROM  SEED. 
I  HAVE  in  the  course  of  my  gardening  experience 
crossed  many  Orchids,  and 'have  had  no  difticulty 
in  obtaining  capsules  well  filled  apparently  with 
seed  ;  tlie  ditliculty  is  to  obtain  good  seeds,  but  if 
these  can  be  obtained  they  do  not  take  very  long 
to  germinate.  Dendrobiums  will  ripen  their  cap- 
sules in  about  six  months,  and  the  seeds  will 
germinate  in  six  months  or  less,  and  the  plants 
will  flower  in  three  or  four  years  from  the  time  of 
the  seeds  germinating. 

Seedling  Orchids  when  they  have  arrived  at  the 
flowering  stage  are  of  great  value,  because  of  the 
long  time  it  takes  to  obtain  them.  Dendrobiums 
are  not  the  least  .satisfactory  Orchids  for  the 
hybridist  to  deal  with  :  they  take  a  longer  j^eriod 
to  arrive  at  the  flowering  stage  than  some,  but  not 
nearly  so  long  as  others.  Calanthes  and  the  nearly 
allied  genus  Phaj  us  arrive  at  the  flowering  stage 
very  soon,  while  Cattleyas  require  a  long  time. 
The  seeds  of  Calanthes  will  ripen  in  five  months 
from  the  time  of  hybridising,  and  the  young  plants 
will  appear  within  a  month'or  six  weeks  from  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seels.  Phajus  Cooksoni,  the 
most  beautiful  hybrid  yet  raised  in  this  genus,  was 
produced  in  Mr.  Cookson's  garden  at  Wylam-on- 
Tyne  (where  seedling  Orchids" are  so  well  grown  by 
his  gardener.  Mr.  Murray)  by  crossing  P.  Wallichi 
with  the  pollen  of  P.  tuberculosus.  The  flowers 
of  P.  Wallichi  were  fertilised  on  March  2fi,  bS.ST. 
The  seeds  were  ripe  and  sown  December  l(i  of  the 
same  year.  The  first  flower-spike  was  produced 
in  February,  bSHO.  In  an  excellent  paper  read  bv 
Mr.  Harry  J.  \'eitch  before  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1885,  and  subse- 
quently published  liy  the  society  in  the  Journal 
(vol.  vii.,  No.  1,  page  22),  there  is  much  useful  and 
original  information  upon  fertilising  and  raising 
seedling  Orchids.  He  there  states  that  the  averag-e 
length  of  time  from  the  sowing  of  the  .seeds  to  the 
flowering  of  Cattleyas  and  La;lias  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  years.  The  shortest  period  known  was 
in  the  case  of  Lrelia  triophth-rdma,  the  seeds  of 
which  were  sown  in  1875,  and  the  first  plant 
flowered  in  18S:3.  La;lia  caloglossa  was  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  1858,  and  the  plants  raised  from  this 
seed  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1877.  All 
the  leading  amateur  and  professional  cultivators 
of  Orchids  now  raise  seedlings  from  crosses  made 
in  their  own  gardens.  We  may  soon  have  some 
enterprising  firm  offering  Orchid  seeds  in  packets 
as  in  the  case  of  Carnations  and  Cinerarias. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done. 
Capsules  full  of  seeds  can  easily  be  obtained,  al- 
though the  seeds  are  not  alwavs  of  good  quality, 
but  the  quality  can  reidily  be  tested  by  placing 
the  seeds  inider  a  microscope.  It  is  usual  to  sow 
the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  this  method  of 
dealing  with  them  is  doubtless  the  best. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  best  seed  bed  for  Orchids, 
but  the  most  successful  raisers  sow  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  compound  in  which  the  parent  jilants 
are  growing.  The  seeds  in  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  shaken  out  of  the  capsules  as  soon 
as  they  ripen  and  burst  open,  and  they  will  vege- 
tate sometimes  on  the  spot  one  would  leasfr  expect, 
and    fail    where    they   are   apparently    the   more 


likely  to  succeed.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  has 
yet  extended,  Cypripediums,  Dendrobiums  Calan- 
thes, La>Uas,  Cattleyas  and  Phajus  are  the  easiest 
genera  to  deal  with.  The  most  difllcult  are  the 
Odontoglossums.  We  have  evidently  not  yet  found 
the  right  seed  bed  for  the  seeds.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  obtaining  well-ripened  capsules 
and  apparently  good  seed  sometimes,  although 
much  of  it  appears  to  be  worthless.  I  have  made 
many  crosses  and  obtained  good  capsules  each 
time  and  sometimes  good  seed,  but  have  obtained 
no  plants.  Mr.  Cookson,  of  Wylam,  is,  I  believe, 
the  only  hybridist  in  England  who  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  raising  young  plants  from  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum  crosses.  The  account  of  Mr.  Cook- 
son's  work  was  givenj)y  himself  in  The  Garden 
of  February  10,  1883.  The  pollen  parent  was 
Chesterton's  variety  of  O.  crispum,  but  as  he  ob- 
tained capsules  upon  O.  gloriosum  and  O.  Uro- 
Skinneri,  he  was  not  sure  which  of  them  was  tt.e 
seed-bearer.  Within  the  last  four  years  .seedlings 
have,  I  believe,  been  obtained  froiii  O.  Pescatorei 
and  O.  triumphans,  verifying  the  supposition  that 
0.  excellens  was  a  natural  hybrid  between  those 
two  species.  Crosses  have  also  been  obtained  of 
the  O.  vexillarium  (Miltonia)  type  by  artificial 
fertilisation.  Intending  hybridists  should  ignore 
failures;  they  are  sure  to  have  many.  The  only 
way  to  obtain  anything  like  a  fair  measure  of 
success  is  to  continue  to  make  judicious  crosses, 
ripen  plenty  of  capsules,  sow  plenty  of  seeds  in 
what  may  be  supposed  would  be  the  most  suitalle 
positions.  For  instance,  if  the  desire  is  to  obtain 
seedling  Cattleyas,  I  would  grow  the  most  oidi- 
nary  varieties  of  an  easily  obtainable  species,  such 
as  C.  Triante.  tor  instance,  in  small  pots,  and  use 
the  surface  of  the  peat  and  Sphagnum  compost  to 
sow  the  seeds  upon,  and  if  one  lot  of  seeds  failed, 
try  another.  The  plants,  being  of  but  little  value, 
might  be  sacrificed  to  the  seeds  or  seedlings.  As 
soon  as  the  seedling  plants  have  fairly  developeil 
small  leaves  and  roots,  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
very  small  pots  made  on  purpose. 

J.  Douglas. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  Poibesi  comes  from  "W.  G."  for  a 
uamn.  it  is  nearly  seventy  years  siuee  this  was 
receiveil  by  the  Horticultural  Society  from  Braz  I.  but 
its  small  flowers  and  waut  of  colour  have  not  C3m- 
meutled  it  to  the  present  lace  of  Orchid  growers. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  O'Brieniana.— I  saw  this  plant  in 
bloom  last  sea?ou,  and  altliou2:h  it  bears  a  decided 
resemblance  to  C.  Loddigesi,  the  soft  satiny  rose  if 
it?  large  flowers  renders  it  quite  distiu'  t.  It  is  a  xery 
beautiful  variety,  and  shows  there  are  some  g.>od  new 
Cittleyas  yet  to  be  found  in  the  Biazils. — W.  H.  G. 

Brassavola  glauca  comes  from  J.  Hall,  who  re- 
ciuiinifiuis  it  for  its  fragianee.  It  is  true  it  is  very 
sweet-scented  at  some  time  iu  the  day,  but  the  flowers 
sent  have  none  of  the  fragrance  claimed  for  them. 
There  are  many  showier  tioivers  equally  sweet.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  distinct  x^lmt,  and  should  Le  grown  by  - 
all  having  room  for  it  — W. 

Odontoalossom  triumphans.— I  hnve  just 
received  :i  beautiful  variety  of  this  species,  which  does 
not  apjieiir  to  liave  found  so  much  favour  in  England 
as  it  deserves.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  iu  Brussels  at 
M.  Linden's  nursery  some  extraord  nary  forms  of  this 
plant ;  the  flower  before  me  is  not  very  large,  but  the 
colours  are  rich  and  well  defined. — W. 

Ccelogyne  pandura*a. — Lucien  Gerald  sends 
me  a  flower  of  this  sijeeies  from  a  plant  brouglit  home 
last  year  from  Borneo,  asking  its  name,  and  if  it  ei"er 
hears  more  tnau  two  flowers  irn  the  spike.  When 
est.ibiished,  it  will  produce  a  many-floweied  rac<'me  a 
foot  or  more  long.  The  greeu  and  black  in  the  flower 
are  very  marked,  and  1  consider  it  a  very  good  form  of 
the  plant.  It  must  be  kept  very  moist  aud  warm. — 
W.  H.G. 

Cattleya  Lawrenceana. — This  fine  Cattleya 
comes  in  very  good  variety  from  the  Rev.  E. 
Handley,  Bath,  thus  adding  another  one  to  those 
that  are  flowering  this  species  in  the  early  spring 
months.  The  flowers  are  of  about  the  usual  size, 
the  petals  slightly  streaked  at  tf-e  tip,  and  the  lip 
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a  rich  maronn-pur|ile,  deeper  at  the  mouth  of  the 
throat,  which  is  white.  This  represents  a  good 
average  variety  of  the  plant.  — W.  H.  G. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Chionodoxa  LtUCiliaa  promises  soon  tn  become 
a  weed  in  the  garden.  It  seems  to  he  seedinc;  every- 
where, and  comes  up  most  mysteriously  in  :ill  out-of- 
the-way  corners.  Where  bulbs  arecominofup  amnng.^t 
other  plants  lift  them  and  pliint  in  the  tui'f ,  where  they 
do  well  and  furin  a  most  beautiful  picture. 

Dog-'s-tooth  Violets. — The  Dutch  varieties  of 
the  above  plants  flowering  just  now  in  the  rockery 
at  Kew  surpass  anything  we  have  ever  seen  in  this 
way  before.  The  tufts  seem  well  established,  and 
the  flowers  are  unusually  large,  varied,  and  brightly 
coloured.  The  beautifully  mottled  leases  are  also 
very  attractive,  and  greatly  help  to  enhance  this 
group  of  charming  spring  flowers. 

Fire  on  Stanmore  Common.— A  disastrous 
fire  raged  on  Stanmore  Common  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. This  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  rural 
of  all  London's  suburban  playgrounds,  the  dense 
growth  of  brushwood  being  in  many  places  as  im- 
penetrable as  that  of  Epping  Forest.  Spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Pinner  Fiie  Brigade  and  of  a  large 
number  of  volunteer  helpers,  some  25  acres  of  this 
growth  were  destroyed. 

Narcissus  Santa  Maria. — The  most  beauti- 
ful to  my  mind  of  all  the  Daiiodils  raised  or  intro- 
duced within  recent  years  is  that  named  by  Mr. 
Barr  Santa  Marin,  the  name  of  the  locality  near 
where  he  found  it  growing.  It  appears  to  be  an 
extremely  robust,  free-growing  species,  and  pro- 
mises annually  an  abundance  of  flowers  equalled 
in  depth  of  colour  by  those  of  no  other  trumpet 
Daffodil.  If  it  continues  as  it  promises,  it  will 
yet  be  one  of  our  finest  and  most  popular  spring 
bulbs— K. 

Primula  rose  a.  from  the  Himalayas  is  nearly 
at  its  best  now,  the  dwarf  tufts  of  brilliant  rosy- 
carmine  flowers  being  very  striking.  It  is  a  mois- 
ture-loving species,  and  in  its  native  habitats  is 
always  founti  with  its  toes  in  the  water,  so  to  speak. 
A  bog  or  close  to  a  little  stream  is  certainly  the 
best  place  for  getting  a  good  display  from  this 
grand  species.  In  such  a  position  it  has  shed  its 
seed  far  and  near  and  formed  quite  a  colony,  always 
strongest  and  earliest  near  the  water.  The  variety 
grandiflora  is  a  decided  advance  on  the  plant  first 
introduced,  the  flowers  being  larger,  of  a  deeper 
colour,  and  more  effective. 

Bulbs  at  Haarlem.— Hyacinths  are  now  in 
fine  flower  at  Haarlem,  Holland,  and  will  be  at 
their  best  during  the  Easter  holidays.  The  public 
sales  of  Hyacinths  begin  on  April  10,  and  will 
be  held  every  day  till  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  show  beds  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  at  Messrs. 
Krelage's  nursery  will  be  opened  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Admission  daily  from  10  to  12  a.m.  and  from  2 
to  4  p.m.  The  show  will  probably  be  open  till  the 
middle  of  May,  but  it  will  be  at  its  best  during 
April.  A  pamphlet  containing  historical  notes  on 
the  Dutch  show  bulbs  and  the  names  of  the  varieties 
exhibited  has  been  issued. 

A  note  from  Egypt.— Admiral  Blomfielr', 
with  whom  we  last  year  made  a  pleasant  excursion 
to  a  locality  in  Egypt  where  there  was  abundance 
of  the  beautiful  single  form  of  the  garden  Ranun- 
culus (R.  asiaticus),  wiites  to  us  under  date  Alex- 
andria. March  12: — 

You  will  he  interested  tj  learu  that  on  the  very  day 
on  which  we  made  our  successful  expedition  last  yeai- 
I  took  some  lady  frif nds  to  Marint  this  one  ;  but 
alas  !  what  a  contrast  I  Where  last  3 ear  you  saw 
.waving  green  fields  of  Farley  silded  on  every  side 
with  the  yellow  Daisy  (Chryanthemum  coronarium), 
and  gay  with  the  scarlet  and  yellow  Buttercups  and 
other  flowers,  we  found  almost  a  desert,  with  here 
and  there  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  scruhhy  Barley, 
which  looked  as  it  there  would  he  m  further  develop- 
ment. At  Mariut  itself  we  found,  after  much  hunting 
two  Buttercups  (one  red  and  one  yellow)  not  the  size 
of  a  florin;  Irises  and   Gladioli   in  plenty,  but  only 


half  their  usual  size,  and  Grape  Hyacinths,  but 
scarcely  another  flower— all  this  the  residt  of  an  al- 
most rainless  winter.  "  JIaf eesh  sheetah ' '  ( there  is  no 
winter),  said  the  poor  Bedouins,  and  looked  quite  sad. 
At  Ramleh  it  is  the  same  thing  wherever  there  is  no 
artificial  irrigation.  I  shall  be  interested  to  learn  how 
your  Buttercup  seed  and  roots  crme  up.  Our  two 
consignments  of  ladybirds  from  California  have,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  both  proved  failures,  all  the  insects 
having  died  on  the  way,  hut  I  am  just  now  expecting 
another.  The  scale  (Crossotosoma,  or  loerya  oga)  has 
been  terrible  this  sumoaer,  committing  serious  havoc 
in  our  best  gardens. 

Lilium  longiflorum  Harrisi  going  blind. 
— Herewith  we  send  a  bulb  of  L.  longiflorum 
Harrisi  which  has  gone  blind.  Most"  of  our  stock 
are  very  healthy  and  flowering  well,  but  a,  few 
have  gone  like  the  accompanying  bulb.  Can  you 
suggest  a  cause  ?  The  plant  appears  healthy  from 
the  base  to  the  top,  excepting  the  buds. — Collins 
Bros.  &  Gabriel. 

*,j*  Have  any  readers  of  THE  Gabden  experi- 
enced the  same  difficulty  with  this  Lilium  ? — Ed. 

The  Daffodils  in  the  wild  garden  at  Kew  are 
really  splendid  just  now.  They  are  well  worth  a 
journey  to  see.  -Vaiiiformis,  pallidus  prsecox.  Coun- 
tess of  Annesley,  and  double  Telamonius  form  large 
sheets  of  the  brightest  yellow  and  sulphur,  and 
present  a  very  imposing  picture.  This  style  of  gar- 
dening, which  we  notice  is  being  extended  at  Kew, 
is  very  popular  with  the  visitors.  After  all,  this 
high  appreciation  by  the  general  public  of  natural 
gardening  speaks  volumes  for  the  tastes  of  the 
masses.  It  is  the  least  troublesome  of  all  phases 
of  gardening,  and  a  source  of  great  beauty  and 
much  real  pleasure.  Hepaticas,  Hyacinths,  Cro- 
cuses, and  Tulips  growing  naturally  out  of  the  turf 
afford  a  charming  display  which  we  have  never 
seen  equalled  either  in  a  public  or  private  garden. 

Gentiana  verna. — May  I  just  say  that  I  was 
referring  to  what  "Delta"  said  in  your  impression 
of  February  27,  when  I  supposed  that  Mr.  Leonard 
held  strong  opinions  about  the  efficacy  of  chalk. 
The  passage  runs  thus:  "The  love  of  Gentiana 
verna  for  limestone  is  strikingly  shown  by  a  fact 
mentioned  to  me  the  other  evening  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Selfe-Leonard  that  he  found  on  visiting  the 
Dolomite  region,  where  limestone  and  granite  for- 
mations are  so  very  oddly  mixed  together,  that  it 
is  abundant  on  the  limestone,  but  that  when  he 
came  on  the  granite  formation  it  was  absent,"  and 
the  inference  that  was  made  from  it  ran  as  follows: 
"  As  it  is  a  lime-loving  plant,  we  must  take  care 
that  we  have  lime  or  chalk  in  the  soil."— H.  E. 

Primula  Clusiana. — A  large  tuft  of  this  is 
making  a  fine  display  on  the  Kew  rockery  at  pre- 
sent, the  numerous  rosy-purple  flowers  and  bright 
green  foliage  being  ver}'  effective.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  species  for  grouping  on  the  rockery  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  robust  growers  and  abundant 
flowerers,  and  of  all  the  species  suffers  least  from 
fog,  &c.  P.  alpina,  calycina,  Kitaibeliana,  inter- 
media, biflora.  and  Heeri  are  a  few  of  the  European 
kinds  that  may  be  safely  planted  out,  and  from 
which  may  be  expected  better  results  than  if  care- 
fully guarded  in  a  cold  frame.  They  require,  how- 
ever, a  free  sandy  soil,  and  should  be  planted  on 
slopes  or  ledges  of  rocks  so  as  to  guard  against 
moisture  collecting  about  their  necks.  They  all 
ripen  seed  freely  and  the  stock  should  be  kept  up  by 
repeated  sowings. 

Magnolia  conspicua  (Yulan).— This  is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  tire  most  beautiful  spring-flowering 
trees  we  have,  and  a  plant  some  35  feet  high  and 
of  proportionate  width  is  now  fast  opening  its 
flowers  in  the  gardens  at  Gunnersbury  House.  Its 
Lily-like  white  flowers  diffuse  a  fragrance  all  over 
the  garden,  and  when  we  say  that  there  are  now 
over  500  blooms  fully  open  and  quite  as  many  in  the 
bud,  readers  of  The  Garden  will  be  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  its  intrinsic  beauty.  Fortunately,  this  year 
the  frost  has  kept  away,  and  thus  the  flowers  ha\e 
opened  in  all  their  purity.  The  flowers  when  cut 
last  several  days  in  perfection,  and  as  only  a  por- 
tion are  open  at  one  time,  the  tree  is  a  source  of 
beauty  for  a  fortnight  or  more.  Strange  to  say, 
there  is  no  demand  for  the  flowers  in  the  market. 


A  plant  of  this  is  now  also  in  fine  flower  in  the 
gardens  at  Syon  House. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  hardy 

shrubs  flowering  at  the  present  time,  and  the  fine, 
bright  di'y  weather  we  have  lately  experienced  has 
enabled  the  flowers  to  develop  to  perfection,  no 
rain  having  fallen  to  mir  their  purity.  This  Mag- 
nolia thrives  fairly  well  in  an  open  shrubbery,  but 
to  have  it  in  perfection  it  should  be  planted  on  a 
south  wall,  where  the  wood  gets  thoroughly  ripened. 
A  rather  light,  dry  soil  suits  it  best,  and  if  the  wall 
or  building  against  which  it  is  planted  is  a  lofty 
one,  so  as  to  ensure  room  for  continual  extension, 
this  Magnolia  will  continue  in  a  satisfactory  state 
for  many  years.— Ilex,  'iVarwlok. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
April  12. 
This  meeting  was  unquestionably  the  best  held 
this  year,  although  the  weather  was  none  too 
favourab'e  for  bringing  out  tender  exotics.  The 
hall  itself  was  uncomfortably  cold,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  fall  in  the  temperature  outside,  such  un- 
foreseen occurrences  being  under  present  conditions 
quite  unavoidable.  Orchids  were  in  strong  force, 
many  excellent  things  both  new,  scarce,  and  old 
being  shown,  Vandas,  Dendrobiums,  and  Cypri- 
pediums  being  present  in  profusion.  Especially 
noteworthy  were  a  fine  plant  of  Vanda  Denisoni- 
ana,  several  of  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  Phalte- 
nopsis  Schi'oederianum,  and  thefirst  plant  in  flower 
of  the  new  Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum.  The 
Amaryllis  made  an  excellent  show  ;  so  did  the  Nar- 
cissi, amongst  which  were  several  hybrids  both  in- 
teresting and  beautiful.  Pot  Roses  and  cut  blooms 
made  a  beautiful  display ;  the  plants,  through  being 
arranged  upon  the  floor,  looked  far  more  effective 
than  when  placed  upon  stages.  Cape  and  New 
Holland  plants  in  profuse  flower  well  indicated 
their  great  usefulness  when  well  cultivated.  The 
competition  in  the  classes  for  Daffodils  was  much 
better  than  on  previous  occasions. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  wei-e  given  to — 

Cypripedium  Chambeblainiancm,  which  was 
for  the  first  time  shown  in  flower.  It  proves  to  be 
quite  a  distinct  species.  The  size  of  the  one  expanded 
blossom  must  not  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  its  true 
dimensions,  which  in  the  dried  specimens  are  about 
4  inches  in  diameter.  The  plant  shown  being  an 
imported  one  could  not  be  expected  to  yet  have 
assumed  its  full  vigour.  The  pouch  is  quite  distinct, 
of  a  rosy-purple  colour,  the  petals  being  freely 
spotted.  A  full  description  having  been  so  lately 
given,  no  further  remarks  are  now  necessary.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cypripediuji  Lawrebel  (Lawrenceanum  x 
bellatulum). — This  fine  and  distinct  hybrid  has  the 
foliage  of  Lawrenceanum,  but  the  colour  of  the 
flower  is  much  darker  than  in  either.  This  through- 
out is  of  a  shining  vinous  purple,  the  proportions 
of  the  flower  very  fine  ;  the  dorsal  sepal  large  and 
striking,  the  petals  broad,  with  darker  veins.  From 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  — 

Dendrobium  Euryclea  (Wardianum  x  litui- 
florum). — A  fine  hybrid,  with  flowers  of  the  size 
of  those  of  the  finest  type  of  its  first-named  parent, 
but  darker  in  colouring,  and  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching a  bright  form  of  D.  nobile.  The  lip  has 
a  distinct  and  well-defined  blotch.  It  is  from  the 
opposite  cross  to  that  of  D.  micans,  another 
Veitchian  hybrid  also  shown.  From  Mr.  C.  Ingram, 
Godalming,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

OdONTOGLOSSUMPeSCATOREIV.\R.  LiNDENI.B. — 
A  handsome  variety  of  this  well-known  Odontoglot 
with  flowers  of  extra  size,  more  nearly  approaching 
O.  crispumin  this  respect;  the  blossoms  ar,e  sparsely 
spotted  with  rosy-purple,  the  p'ant  of  vigorous 
growth.     From  Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels. 

Cypripedium  Swinburnianum. — This  appears 
to   be  quite  distinct,    having   flowers  of  a    dark 
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greenish  yellow  with  darker  veins  and  spots,  the 
plant  of  dwarf  growth  and  sturdy.  From  Messrs. 
Heath  and  Sons,  Cheltenham. 

L-ELIO-Cattleya  JlARKiOTTi.\N.\  (C.  Skinneri  x 
L.  flava). — This  hybrid  has  much  the  habit  of 
Lffilia  flava,  with  a  faint  trace  of  colour  in  the 
flowers,  one  spike  producing:  as  many  as  ten  blos- 
soms. The  bulbs  resemble  those  of  C.  Skinneri ;  the 
flowers  as  they  gain  age  have  also  the  trace  of  its 
colour.  From  Sir  William  Marriott,  Blandford, 
Dorset. 
Botanical  certificates  were  given  to  — 
BrLBOPHYLLUM  SlLLEMIANUM  (a  bright  yellow 
specie.s)  and  Masdevallia  Wendlandi.  quite  a  dimi- 
nutive, but  curious  species.  From  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to — 
Odontoglossum  Ceevantesi  decorum,  a  beau- 
tifully flowered  e.^cample  with  four  spikes  and  nu- 
merous flowers.  From  Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Warnham 
C  inrt,  Horsham.  From  the  same  exhibitor  also 
cime  Oilontoglossum  luteo-purpureum,  with  a  long 
sjike  of  flowers;  also  Angra'cum  Sanderianum,  with 
1  )ng  racemes  of  its  curious  white  blossoms,  and  a 
small  plant  well  flowered  of  Saccolabium  ampul- 
laceum  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

From  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesborne  Park,  Glou- 
cester, came  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  A'anda 
Denisoniana  bearing  nine  large  spikes  of  its  pa'e 
creamy-white  flowers  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
From  Messrs.  B.  S.  'Williams  and  Son,  HoDoway. 
came  several  well-grown  specimens  of  A'andas, 
consisting  of  good  forms  of  V.  suavis  and  V.  tri- 
color, one  form  of  the  latter  called  the  Glen  var. 
being  a  decidedly  distinct  kind.  The  splendid 
hybrid  Cypripedium  Morgania?,  with  extra  large 
flowers,  was  also  shown  here ;  likewise  several 
wjll-flowered  examples  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
of  the  best  types.  A  few  choice  kinds  of  Odonto- 
glots  were  also  staged,  as  0.  crispum  Triana%  0. 
Coradinei  superbum  and  0.  sceptrum,  with  Onci- 
dum  superbiens.  Ada  aurantiaca,  Cattleya  Law- 
ranceana  and  C.  Meudeli  (welt  flowered),  "odonto- 
glossum  Edwardi  bearing  two  good  spikes,  also  a 
fine  plant  of  Cypripedium  Schnedera;  with  two  well- 
developed  flowers,  deeper  in  colour  than  usual ; 
Mesospinidium  vulcanicum  grandiflorum  (a  good 
form)  and  Dendrobium  Findlayanura  made  up  an 
excellent  group  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  came  a  smaller 
group  of  choice  things,  amongst  which  were  several 
plants  of  the  lovely  Dendrobium  Phalasnopsis 
Schrcederianum  displaying  great  variety  in  the 
colours,  the  darker  kind"s  rich  in  colour,  the  lighter 
ones  extremely  beautiful,  several  spikes  bearing 
seven  and  eight  flowers  each.  Grammatophyllum 
Measuresianum  bore  a  long  spike  of  its  pale  green- 
ish yellow  flowers  freely  spotted.  Selenipedium 
hybridum  nitidissiumm  (caudatum  roseum  x  con- 
chiferum)  bore  three  flowers  of  extra  size  with  tail- 
like appendages  a  foot  or  more  in  length :  a  fine 
hybrid.  The  old,  but  still  beautiful  Oncidium  am- 
pliatum  majus  with  its  brilliant  yellow  flowers  was 
well  shown ;  also  Angrrecum  sesquipedale  with 
large  blossoms.  Other  good  things  consisted  of 
Stanhopea  nivea,  Dendrobium  Farmeri  virginale, 
with  several  good  Odontoglossums  and  Masde- 
vallias  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  also  showed  Cypripedium 
Elliottianum  in  fine  condition,  the  spikes  bearing 
several  each  of  the  distinct  and  singular-looking 
flowers.  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  bore  extra 
fine  flowers,  and  C.  bellatulum  also,  but  as  usual 
close  upon  the  foliage  ;  a  distinct  looking  hybrid 
C.  Peetersianum  (lasvigatum  x  barbatum)  '  bore 
two  flowers  with  broad,  drooping  petals  ;  another 
hybrid,  C.  Clovenfords  (Veitchi  x  l^vigatum)  bore 
some  resemblance  to  a  good  type  of  C.  barbatum, 
but  with  broader  petals  ;  C.  P'raseri  (hirsutissimum 
X  barbatum)  has  flowers  of  a  deep  bronzy  purple, 
being  a  distinct-looking  hybrid.  Odontoglossum 
crispum  pardalinum,  an  extra  choice  form,  was  in 
fine  condition.  In  Chrysostoma  crassifolium  was 
to  be  seen  a  singularly  handsome  Orchid  with 
minute  flowers  borne  upon  a  dense  spike,  the  colour 
■white  with  pale  lilac  markings  (silver  Banksian 
toedal). 


Mr.  Le  Doux,  East  Molesey,  showed  Odontoglos- 
sum Roezli,  a  very  fine  variety,  with  other  kinds, 
and  Cattleya  citrina  and  C.  citrina  virens  with 
pale  greenish  yellow  flowers  (silver  Banksian 
medal). 

Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  had  a  group  of  small  plants, 
amongst  which  were  a  fine  variety  of  Vanda 
suavis,  with  Cattleya  intermedia  amethystina,  An- 
grascum  sesquipedale,  Lycaste  plana  Measuresiana 
with  fawn-coloured  flowers,  also  other  good  things. 
From  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  came  a  freely- 
flowered  plant  (the  same  .as  shown  last  year)  of 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  bearing  seven  long  ra- 
cemes of  flowers.  Messrs.  Linden  had  Odontoglos- 
sum triumpbans  chrysanthum,  a  pale  form,  but 
very  handsome  ;  also  O.  Cervantesi  decorum,  a 
superior  variety.  From  Baron  Schrceder  came  cut 
specimens  of  Odontoglossums  of  the  choicest  kinds ; 
these  consisted  of  O.  Leeanum,  O.  Ruckerianum,  0. 
triumphans  and  0.  crispum  :  each  of  these  spikes 
was  extremely  fine.  Messrs.  F.  Ross  and  Co.  showed 
Dendrobium  Falconeri  nobilius,  the  blossoms  of 
extra  size  and  deeper  in  colour  than  those  of  the 
type,  the  golden  ray  around  the  dark  blotch  on  the 
lip  being  quite  marked.  Mr.  Measures.  Cambridge 
Lodge,  Camberwell,  showed  Cypripedium  insigne 
siamense,  a  newly-imported  form,  received  from, 
the  Straits  Settlements  in  1S!)1  ;  it  is  quite  distinct 
and  pure  in  its  markings,  but  the  flowers  small. 
This  feature  may  be  overcome  with  more  vigour. 
A  well-bloomed  example  (five  spikes)  of  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana  came  from  Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy, 
Amyand  Park,  Twickenham,  the  colours  richer  than 
usual,  and  Mr.  Cooke,  Kingston  Hill,  showed  Den- 
drobium Wardianum.  an  extra  fine  variety  with 
broad  petals.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  came 
Dendrobium  atro-violaceum  (New  Guinea),  a  spe- 
cies with  a  dark-coloured  lip,  the  other  parts  with 
dark  spots  on  a  lighter  ground.  Dendrobium 
micans  (previously  alluded  to)  was  also  exhibited: 
also  another  beautiful  hybrid,  D.  Adrasta  (Pierardi 
X  superbiens),  the  flowers  having  more  colour  than 
those  of  D.  Pierardi. 

Floral  Comtoittee. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to — 

Khododexdeon  campylocarpum.— Aspeciesof 
very  distinct  character;  the  truss  of  flower  of 
medium  size,  bearing  nine  fully  expanded  blos- 
soms of  bell  shape,  each  one  about  li  inches 
across,  the  colour  a  pale  lemon-yellow.  From  Mr. 
R.  Veitch,  Exeter. 

Teoophyl^a  cyanockocus. — A  Chilian  spring- 
flowering  bulb  of  dwarf  growth  (introduced  in  186C 
and  figured  in  The  Garden,  July  It!,  1X81),  with 
flowers  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  also  sweetly  scented. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Utkiculaeia  Humboldti. — A  distinct  form  of 
the  Bladder-wort,  with  flowers  larger  than  those 
of  L'.  montana,  but  of  a  pale  lavender-blue  colour, 
a  beautiful  variety  :  the  spikes  are  long  and  slen- 
der, the  foliage  broad,  and  of  considerable  texture. 
From  Baron  Schneder. 

U.  longipolia.— Quite  distinct  in  habit  from 
the  foregoing,  with  smaller  flowers  of  a  pale  mauve 
shade,  the  spike  short  and  erect,  the  foliage  long 
and  narrow ;  a  lovely  variety.  From  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Amaryllis  Crimson  King.— A  variety  with  self- 
coloured  flowers  of  an  intensely  deep  crimson 
shade  (a  rich  colour)  and  of  good  shape.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Amaryllis  Firebrand. — A  strong-growing  va- 
riety with  a  full  spike  of  white-edged  flowers, 
reticulated  with  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour  and 
lighter  veins.     From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham 
Cross,  had  a  beautiful  group  of  dwarf  and  semi- 
standard  Hoses  in  pots  and  two  boxes  of  cut  Tea- 
scented  kinds.  These  made  a  good  display.  The 
best  of  the  pot  plants  were  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  (extra),  Niphetos,  Violette 
Bouyer,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mart^chal  Niel, 
Ulrich  Brunner  (fine  flowers),  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
Mme.  Hoste,  and  Catherine  Soupert.  Of  the  cut 
blooms  the  following  were  especially  noteworthy  : 


Marshal  Niel,  Niphetos  (a  boxful  of  splendid 
flowers),  Marie  Rady,  Grace  Darling  (extra), 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  May  Rivers,  and  Princess  Beatrice,  a  beauti- 
ful shade  of  pale  apricot,  quite  an  acquisition  to 
the  Tea-scented  kinds  (silver-gilt  medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  had  a  group  of  Cape  and 
New  Holland  plants  in  most  profuse  flower.  The 
Ericas  consisted  of  dwarf  bushes  of  Cavendishiana, 
ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  ventricosa  superba, 
perspicua  nana,  persoluta  alba  and  candidissima, 
with  excellent  examples  of  Boronia  heterophylla 
and  B.  megastigma,  Polygala  Dalmai.siana,  Pimelea 
spectabilis.  Actus  gracillima,  and  a  beautiful  form 
of  the  Bottle-brush  (Metrosideros  floribunda)  ;  also 
Hederoma  tulipifera  and  Epacris  Eclipse.  These 
were  all  excellent  types  of  decorative  plants  (.silver 
Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  sent  a  large 
group  of  well-grown  plants  of  Amaryllis  of  an 
excellent  strain,  the  vigorous  growth  being  an  im- 
portant feature;  the  best  were  Dazzle,  a  bright 
crimson  ;  Mrs.  Morgan,  a  dark  crimson  with  light 
edge ;  Mr.  C.  Welford,  fiery  crimson  with  distinct 
rays  ;  Lothair,  a  lighter  shade  of  colour  ;  Princess 
Victoria,  with  maroon  veins  on  a  light  ground, 
and  Crimson  Banner,  a  very  robust  kind  with 
eleven  flowers  on  two  spikes  ;  also  Clivias  of  the 
choicest  kinds,  as  Ambrose  Verschaflelt,  truss  extra 
fine  ;  Suqirise,  with  brightly  coloured  and  well- 
formed  flowers,  and  others  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  sent  a  magnificent  collection 
of  cut  examples  of  seedling  and  named  Anthuriums, 
many  of  these  being  very  superior  varieties ;  the 
finest  were  A.  Scherzerianum  latifolium  (7  inches 
by  ,"i  inches)  ;  A.  S.  Palmeri,  an  extra  long  spathe 
(9  inches  by  3  inches)  ;  A.  S.  Hendersoni  and  A.  S. 
Wardi,  both  very  fine;  A.  Rothschildianum  and 
several  seedlings  of  considerable  variability,  but 
in  the  same  way,  some  with  a  large  amount  of 
ivory-white,  others  more  of  the  crimson  shade,  but 
all  fine  forms ;  A.  S.  parisiense,  a  pale  terra-cotta 
pink  shade,  quite  distinct.  There  were  also  several 
of  the  larger  forms  ;  of  these,  A.  raortfontainense 
and  an  ivorv'-white  variety  with  large  spathes  were 
the  finest  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  sent  a  group  of  Daffo- 
dils in  pots,  as  incomparabilis  Figaro,  Sir  Watkin, 
Glow,  maxiraus,  ar.d  odorus.  all  suited  for  the  pv.r- 
pose.  With  these  were  Erica  Cavendishiana  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants  to  harmonise  with  the  Daffodils,  as 
Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatus,  Dracaena  Lin- 
deni,  and  others  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Son  showed  a  pretty  basket  of  Primula 
denticulata.  surrounded  by  the  double  forms  of  the 
garden  Primrose  of  various  shades.  Mr.  Lfach, 
Albiiry  Park,  Guildford,  showed  several  pots  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley  (home-grown  roots)  ;  the  growth 
and  spikes  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  bells 
of  large  size.  With  these  were  a  dozen  or  more 
pots  of  well-grown  Mignonette  of  the  best  kinds  ; 
two  of  the  finest  were  Her  Majesty  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  former  with  a  dense  spike,  the  latter 
being  more  slender  ;  in  both  the  growth  was  vigor- 
ous. Messrs.  Carter  and  Co  .  High  Holborn,  had  a 
basketful  of  a  pure  white  Cineraria,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  a  useful  variety.  From  Mr.  Harry 
Turner  came  a  basketful  of  extra  fine  flowers  of 
Niphetos  Rose.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  showed 
several  new  Roses  in  flower  ;  the  best  of  these  were 
White  Lady,  Spenser,  a  soft  pink,  very  large  and 
full,  after  Baroness  de  Rothschild  in  habit ;  and 
Waban,  a  Tea-scented  of  a  distinct  shade.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  showed  good  examples  of  Magnolia 
stellata  in  good  flower,  with  early  spring  flowers, 
as  Adonis  vernalis.  Primula  rosea,  P.  denticulata, 
Caltha  palustris  fl.-pl.,  Gentiana  verna,  and  Geum 
aureum.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  good  ex- 
amples of  their  new  Magnolias — M.  stellata  Halle- 
ana,  a  pale  blush,  and  M.  s.  rosea  of  a  deeper  shade, 
two  fine  hardy  shrubs. 

Narcissus  Show. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  varieties  of  cut  Daffodils 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Berkeley  James.  The  Oaks, 
Carshalton  ;  these  were  well  set  up  and  easily  first, 
the  best  being  Grandee,  Nelsoni  major.  Empress, 
Sir  Watkin,  Horsfieldi,  Barri  conspicur.s,  and  maxi- 
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mus,  the  blooms  of  superior  quality  ;  2nd,  Rev. 
J.  E.  B.urne,  Dinston,  Lincoln.  For  nine  kinds 
t'lere  was  no  entry.  For  six  sorts,  Mr.  H.  J.  Adams, 
Rosene ith,  Enfield,  was  first,  showing  Henry  Irv- 
ing, Empress,  and  tortuosus  in  good  form  ;  2nd, 
Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon. 

For  Messrs.  Barr's  prizes  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Rev.  J.  E.  Bourne,  who  showed  Golden 
Spur,  cernuus,  albicans.  Queen  Bess,  and  other 
good  kinds  ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Kingsmill,  Harrow  Weald, 
btanmore.  The  best  and  most  comprehensive  col- 
lection in  this  class  was  passed  over  for  some 
reason:  it  comprised  fifty-five  varieties,  all  well  set 
up  in  Moss  ;  the  best  were  incomparabilis  Gwyther. 
Ajax,'\V.  P.  Milner,  Leedsi  Minnie  Hume,  Sir  Wat- 
kin,  Leedsi  Catherine  Spurrell,  and  Ajax  variifor- 
mis ;  this  omission  to  recognise  the  undoubted 
merits  of  this  collection  is  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  were  awarded  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  an  extensive  display  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  kinds  of  Daffodils,  staged  in 
their  usual  style,  the  flowers  extra  fine  and  fresh  ; 
the  following  were  especially  noteworthy,  viz., 
Leedsi  Madge  Mathew,  incomparabilis  Beauty, 
tortuosus,  Horsfieldi,  Maurice  Vilmorin,  cernuus. 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Her  Majesty,  and  the  Camper- 
nelle. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  very  few  exhiliits  before  this  com- 
mittee, Strawberries  and  Tomatoes  being  the 
chief  things  shown.  The  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Syon  House,  Brentford  (gardener,  Mr.  Wythes), 
sent  two  large  boxes  of  Strawberries  of  great 
merit,  the  varieties  being  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  (cultural  commendation)  and  a  seedling 
very  much  like  Keens',  but  of  much  dwarfer  habit 
and  a  great  bearer.  Plants  bearing  green  fruit 
not  thinned  were  also  sent  to  show  habit  and  free 
bearing.  Some  of  the  committee  thought  the 
variety  much  resembled  Alice  Maud,  but  it  is 
stated  to  be  distinct  from  that  variety,  being  more 
prolific,  and  may  be  termed  a  dwarf  Keens'  Seed- 
ling. This  variety  will  be  shown  later  from  the 
open  ground  to  test  its  qu.-ilities  thus  grown.  Seed- 
ling Cucumbers,  crosses  between  Syon  House  and 
Telegraph,  and  Veitch's  Improved  and  Telegraph, 
were  ?also  sent  from  Syon  House.  These  were 
rather  short,  smooth,  and  with  little  neck  and  few 
spines.  They  were  thought  too  small  for  general 
use,  but  are  excellent  for  private  gardens.  Three 
good  dishes  of  fair-sized  fruits  of  Tomato  Satis- 
faction were  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  High  Park 
Gardens,  Stamford. 

The  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon  in  his  lecture  said  that 
Daffodils  were  now  largely  grown,  but  few  persons 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  knew  the 
trouble  and  pains  taken  to  grow  some  of  the  kinds. 
The  Narcissi  were  looked  upon  as  only  requirino- 
ordinary  means  to  cultivate  them,  whilst  those  who 
grew  them  knew  of  the  difficulties  before  good  re- 
sults could  be  secured.  He  was  not  a  botanist  and 
did  not  intend  to  give  a  list  of  names  confusing  to 
his  listeners,  but  would  rather  relate  his  experience 
as  to  culture.  Narcissi  should  not  remain  too  lone  in 
one  place  ;  he  gave  three  years  as  the  longest  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  should  not  be  planted 
with  other  spring-flowering  bulbs,  as  the  Daffodil 
should  have  room  and  not  be  robbed  by  its  neigh- 
bours. Those  who  had  room  should  grow  them  on 
the  flat,  especially  the  stronger  varieties,  but  some 
of  the  minor  and  nanus  sections  in  cold  wet  dis- 
tricts required  protection,  and  here  the  use  of  rock- 
work  was  invaluable.  Some  of  the  Narcissi  liked 
heavy  soil,  others  light  sandy  soil.  He  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  save  the  commoner  forms 
after  forcing,  as  good  well-matured  bulbs  could 
be  purchased  cheaply;  indeed,  growers  should 
purchase  more  liberally,  as  the  Narcissi  made  our 
homes  gay  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  flowers.  Expensive  bulbs  needed 
more  care  as  to  soil  and  situation,  and  often  when 
failures  occurred  it  was  laid  to  the  gardeners  when 
the  soil  and  situation  were  at  fault.  A  variety 
should  never  be  condemned  till  it  had  been  on  trial 
a  couple  of  years  or  more,  and  even  then  change 


of  soil  and  situation  should  be  tried  before  giving 
it  up  altogether.  When  purchasing  new  kinds  it 
is  well  to  know  from  what  source  they  come  and 
how  they  have  been  grown,  soil  and  aspect  being 
considered  and  imitated  as  far  as  possible.  He 
recommended  growers  to  grow  those  kinds  well  that 
suited  their  soils.  He  was  much  against  adding  to 
varieties  for  sake  of  variety,  and  condemned  having 
so  many  superfluous  kinds  with  so  little  difference, 
IS  often  change  of  soil  caused  variations  in  size  and 
colour.  He  did  not  believe  much  in  sports  ;  he 
thought  they  were  nearly  all  seedlings,  and  to 
fet  them  required  much  patience  and  time. 
He  then  gave  the  best  method  of  fertilising 
and  raising  new  kinds,  and  stated  that  it 
was  often  necessary  to  fertilise  as  many  as  a 
dozen  flowers  to  get  one  good  form,  and  even  then 
^ood  results  were  not  always  obtained,  as  many 
seedlings  came  inferior.  A'arieties  with  good  con- 
stitutions should  be  chosen  for  parents.  Seed 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a  frost-proof 
frame,  protected  from  heavy  rains,  and  the  pans 
sunk  into  the  soil.  Seedlings  required  much  pa- 
tience, as  it  was  five  yep.rs  before  they  flowered. 
When  exhibited.  Narcissi  should  have  ample  foliage 
and  not  be  arranged  too  stiffly.  Some  types  were 
too  tender  for  market  work.  In  referring  to  the 
memies  of  Narcissi,  one  of  the  worst  was  rust, 
which  he  considered  was  caused  by  superfluous 
moisture.  He  used  dry  slaked  lime  as  a  remedy, 
and  the  others,  such  as  fly,  he  destroyed  whenever 
visible.  In  all  cases  packing  from  unknown  sources 
or  airoad  should  be  destroyed,  as  often  it  con- 
tained larvfe  of  the  caterpillar.  He  also  wished  to 
enter  a  strong  protest  against  bulb  hunters.  A  law 
should  be  made  to  protect  our  wild  species.  Some 
took  the  bulbs  for  gain,  others  for  amusement, but  it 
was  time  to  check  this,  or  our  wild  species  would 
soon  be  extinct. 

Mr.  Morris  said  Mr.  Haydon  had  given  them  an 
3xcellent  paper,  and  though  his  remarks  as  to 
collectors  would  be  difiicult  to  carry  out,  some 
restriction  was  necessary,  and  as  often  the  species 
collected  could  be  bought  at  our  own  doors  for  a 
few  pence,  it  was  wanton  destruction  to  destroy 
them  in  their  native  habitat.  Mr.  Wilks  said  he 
only  grew  thirty-three  varieties  to  Mr.  Haydon  s 
fifty,  and  hs  was  most  successful  with  the  white 
trumpet  Daffodil.  His  soil  was  sandy  with  a  lot 
of  stones  in  it,  and  he  moved  his  bulbs  every  year. 
To  this  cause  he  attributed  his  success.  He  lifted 
all  his  bulbs  the  first  week  in  July  and  planted 
again  in  the  first  week  in  September.  He,  like  the 
lecturer,  wished  more  people  would  cultivate  the 
smaller  flowers  and  not  grow  so  many  coarse 
varieties,  as  though  Emperor  and  Sir  Watkin 
were  beautiful,  they  should  not  oust  the  choicer 
kinds.  This  season  had  been  a  very  bad  one  for 
Narcissi,  and  he  put  it  down  to  severe  changes 
in  the  weather. 


PUBLIC  Gardens. 


Maryon  Park. — Ou  the  motion  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee,  the  Coaneil  authorised  the 
committer  to  incur  an  expenditure  of  £750  on  capital 
account  for  carrying  out  works  and  forming  paths  in 
Maryou  Park. 

An  open  space  for  Birmingham. — A  large 
piece  of  waste  ground  in  the  district  of  Newtown 
Row,  Birmingham,  and  known  as  the  Old  Pleck, 
was  on  Saturday  afternoon  opened  as  a  recreation 
ground  by  the  mayor.  The  land  was  formerly 
owned  by  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Birming- 
ham now  possesses  four  recreation  grounds  and 
eight  public  parks,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  340 
acres. 

A  proposed  new  open  space. — The  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
had  under  consideration  for  some  time  past  the 
question  of  acquiring  a  portion  of  the  site  of  Mill- 
bank  Prison  for  an  open  space.  They  had  received 
a  communication  from  the  local  authority,  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster, 
offering  to  contribute  one  quarter  of  the  cost  of 
purchasing  10  acres  of  the  ground.     They  thought 


it  desirable,  however,  before  proceeding  f uriher  m 
the  matter  that  the  Council  should  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  it  would  be  prepared  to  con- 
tribute, if  at  all.  With  this  view  they  recom- 
mended— 

That  the  Council  do  address  a  communication  to  the 
Vestry  of  Westminster,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  pre- 
pared to  talie  into  consideration  any  scheme  for  the 
acquisition  of  ten  acres  of  the  site  of  Millbank  1  rison 
for  the  purpose  of  an  open  space  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  half  the  purchase  money  being  found  by  the 
local  authorities  or  by  private  persons. 
The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

The  Law  Courts  Garden.— The  piece  of 
ground  running  alongside  the  Law  Courts  oppo- 
site St.  Clement's  Church  has  lately  been  thrown 
open  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  juvenile 
portion  of  the  community  have  not  been  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  numbers  of 
children  may  daily  be  seen  disporting  themselves 
on  what  was  once  a  grass  plot,  but  which  is  now 
almost  denuded  of  all  its  greenness.  The  corre- 
sponding piece  of  ground  facing  the  new  Bankruptcy 
Court  is  now  in  process  of  being  levelled,  and  will, 
it  is  understood,  be  turfed  over  and  planted  with 
trees.  Could  it  be  made  available  for  the  use  of 
the  juveniles  inhabiting  the  surrounding  squalid 
disti'icts,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  those  poor 
children. 

Open  spaces.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  held  on 
Saturday,  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Mocatta,  vice-chairman,  presiding,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  under  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Wingfield,  K.C.S.I.,  £100  had  been  left  to  the 
association,  being  the  first  legacy  it  had  obtained 
during  its  nine  years'  existence.  It  was  reported, 
regarding  the  Hilly  Fields  scheme,  S.E.,  that  the 
County  Council  had  asked  the  joint  committee  to 
add  i  acres  of  glebe  land  to  the  41  acres  which  it 
was  proposed  to  acquire  ;  that  the  Vicar  of  Lewis- 
ham  had  agreed  to  part  with  this  area  on  very 
favourable  terms  ;  and  that  a  sum  of  about  £6000 
was  still  required  to  make  up  the  purchase  money. 
A  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Lewisham  District 
Board  would  reconsider  its  decision  not  to  con- 
tribute anything.  The  secretary  stated  that  Mr. 
R.  Benyon  had  very  kindly  contributed  £50  for  a 
drinking  fountain  at  De  Beauvoir  Square,  N.,  the 
laying  out  of  which  ground  had  been  undertaken 
by  the  association  ;  and  that  the  faculty  having 
been  granted,  a  start  had  been  made  at  Spitalfields 
Churchyard,  E.  Seats  were  granted  for  the  Horse- 
monger"  Lane  Gaol  recreation  ground,  S.E,,  and  for 
the  Barking  Road,  Canning  Town,  E.,  and  it  was 
decided  to  urge  the  County  Council  to  take  up  the 
case  of  the  "Fulham  Town  Meads  or  Lammas 
Lands,  S.W.  A  plan  with  estimate  was  approved 
for  the  laying  out  of  Goldsmith  Square,  E.,  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  Shoreditch  Vestry, 
which  it  was  agreed  to  forward  to  that  body,  and 
it  was  considered  desirable  to  take  steps  to  secure 
St.  Thomas  Square,  Hackney,  E.,  and  several  other 
grounds,  for  public  use. 

Death    of    Mr.    James    Smith.  —  A    card 

inf..rms  us  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Jas.  Smith,  of  Darley 
Dale  Nurseries,  in  his  SSrd  year,  on  March  2!).^  He 
was  one  of  the  best  representatives  ot  our  provincial 
nur.serymen,  a  tine  sturdy  t^pe  of  man,  whose  in- 
teresting  nurseries  near  Matlock  are  well  known  to 
many  readers. 

Names  of  plants.— TV.  J.  Jf.-Habrothamuus 

elegans 'V.    B.    W.—l,    Lycast«   Skinuen :    2,    L. 

HarrisouifE ;  3,  Vanda  tricolor  insignis.—- -B.  Thomas. 
—1     DavaUia   palhda   (Mooreana)  ;    2,    Actu  ostachis 

australis. H.    C.     W.-l,    Cymbidium   Lowianum 

(poor  variety);    2,  C.   sinense ;    3,  Cypnpedmm  pur- 

puratura. X    Jobsoji.— Oncidium    sarcodes    (very  . 

pDor  form). Salop.  -  Epimediura  sp.  —  -  Dulca- 
mara —1,  Narcissus  odorus  camperueUi ;  2,  ^arclSSU3 
odorus  heminahs  ;  3,  Narcissus  odorus  rugulosus. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  American  Florist  Company's  Directory_  of 
Florists,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  „     i  n    1 

Stein's  "  Orchideenbuch."  Verlag  von  Paul  Parley 
Berlin. 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 


UNDERWOOD. 
It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  underwood 
is  to  be  recommended  in  plantations  grown  for 
{)rolitable  timber.     In  some  districts  a  consider- 
al)le  revenue  may  be  derived  from  underwood, 
but  when  thoroughly   looked    into,  it   may   be 
found  that  the  gain  is  merely  apparent,  being 
to  a  great  extent  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
timber  crop.   On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
neighbourhoods  where  there  is  comparatively  no 
demand  for  underwood  of  any  description  ;  and 
where  such  is  the  case,  growing  it  adds   to  the 
expense  of  management,  and  is  detrimental  to 
the  standing  trees.     It  is  certain  that  ground 
cannot  carry  two  crops  at  the  .same  time  without 
one  of  them  suffering.      Where  there  is  a  heavy 
crop  of  underwood,  it  must  absorb  much  nourish- 
ment  from  the   soil,    and   deprive   the  timber 
trees  of  a  great  portion  of  the  food  necessary  for 
their  healthy  development.     Further,  the  roots 
of  underwood  form  a  network  in  the  soil,  which 
should   be   left   entirely  for  the  spread  of  the 
roots  of  the  trees.     Another  objection  to  the 
growing   of   underwood   amongst   hard-wooded 
trees  is  the  amount  of  shade  caused  thereby, 
shutting  out  in  a  great  measure  sunlight  and  air, 
and  thus  defeating  the  objects  of  thinning  plan- 
tations.  In  these  observations  I  do  not  condemn 
the   growing  of  underwood  under   all   circum- 
stances,   but    merely    in     conjunction   with   a 
crop  of  hardwood  trees.     It  must  be  admitted 
that  there   are    exceptional   cases   where   it   is 
advantageous  to  grow  underwood  in  hardwood 
plantations,  as  in  very  exposed   districts  ;  but 
then    only    round    the   margins   and    in   well- 
selected     masses    throughout    the    plantation. 
Underwood  may  be  grown  for  cover  in  game 
preserves,    or    in   clumps   for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  along  the  sides  of  drives  or  rides, 
but   for  the  reasons  above  set  forth,  in  most 
other   cases   it   is-  open    to    serious    objection. 
The    ground     should    be    thoroughly    drained 
before  planting,  especially   where  there  is  any 
tendency   to   wetness.      In    most    cases,    open 
ditches  are  preferable  in  hardwood  plantations. 
They   should   not    be   less   than    2    feet  deep 
nor  more  than   30    feet    apart.     The   dist^mces 
at  which  hardwood  trees  should  be  planted  de- 
pend upon  the  soil  and  situation   of  the  pro- 
posed plantation.     In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
calculate  the  .size  they  are  likely  to  attain  to  in 
such  soils  and  situations.     Trees,  if  planted  at 
too  great  distances  apart  in  exposed  situations, 
are  liable  to   severe    checks    from   cold  winds, 
itc,  and  do  not  attain  the  height  they  would  do 
if  planted  more  closely  and  sheltering  one  an- 
other.    Thick  planting  is  the  safest  method  to 
adopt,    provided    thinning    is    attended    to   in 
proper  time,   before   the   trees   injure  one  an 
other.  X. 

NATURAL  REPRODUCTION  OF   CONIFEROUS 

TREE.S. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir, 
few  coniferous  trees  can  be  said  to  reproduce 
themselves  at  all  freely  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Isles.  There  are,  however,  exceptions,  for  I  have 
noticed  both  ths  Weymouth  and  Cluster  Pines 
(Pinus  Strobus  and  P.  Pinaster)  coming  up,  per- 
haps not  very  freely,  but  still  in  fair  quantity,  in 
old  woodlands  where  the  parent  trees  have  at- 
tained to  fair  proportions,  and  where,  of  course, 
seeds  have  been  produced  in  some  quantity.  Iii 
looking  over  a  mixed  plantation  of  Scotcb  and 
Cluster  Pines  of  nearly  100  years'  growth,  I  was 
agreeab'y  surprised  t'o  find  "numbers  of  '  young 
plants  of  the  latter,  ranging  from  1  foot  to  fully 
R    feet    in    height,   and  that  unquestionably  were 


seedlings  from  the  old  trees,  and  which,  having 
found  a  congenial  footing,  had  grown  away  freely 
enough.  The  soil  here  was  gravelly,  with  a  spit 
of  peaty  matter  or  decayed  vegetable  refuse  atop, 
and  was  producing,  wherever  the  light  and  air 
admitted  of  such,  an  abundant  crop  of  Heath, 
some  Bilberry  and  native  Juniper.  That  the 
qu.ality  of  the  soil  had  all  to  do  with  the  growth 
of  the  old  trees,  and  by  no  means  scanty  re- 
production of  their  kind,  will  be  readily  discerned 
by  everyone  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  growth 
of  our  common  forest  trees.  Sandy  or  rather  gra- 
velly soil  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  fitting 
medium  for  either  of  the  Pines  in  question,  and  so 
no  wonder  need  be  expressed  that  good  seed  and  a 
plentiful  sprinkling  of  young  plants  of  the  same 
kind  were  to  be  found.  In  passing  by  some  of 
the  natural  Scotch  Fir  plantations  growing  on  the 
gravelly  wastes  by  the  railway  side  le.ading  to  the 
Woking  Nurseries,  Surrey,  I  often  think  that  they 
look  quite  as  healthy  as  any  that  I  have  ever  seen 
formed  even  on  the  richest  land.  There  the  old 
trees,  which,  perhaps,  were  originally  planted  by 
the  hand  of  man,  produce  rich  crops  of  seed, 
which  when  transplanted  by  the  winds  to  the  ad- 
joining wastes  and  commons,  soon  cover  these 
with  iiealthy  and  thriving  trees.  In  this  way, 
vast  tracts  of  land  have  been  brought  under 
crop  in  this  country,  and  even  in  Ireland  I  have 
often  noticed  that  when  a  bit  of  boggy  land  was 
drained,  there  sprang  up  numberless  seedlings  of 
our  native  highland  Pine. 

How  seldom,  however,  unless  in  very  open  wood- 
lands, do  we  find  seedling  Scotch  Pines  spring  up 
in  their  nalive  woods  and  beneath  and  around  their 
parent  trees.  This  fact  may  at  first  appear  puzzling 
enough,  especially  when  we  compare  the  case  with 
that  of  the  Oak,  Birch,  Beech  or  Sycamore,  where  the 
young  seedlings  spring  up  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom, even  within  a  yard  of  the  parent  stem.  In 
the  case  of  the  Scotch  Pine  matters  are,  however, 
widely  different,  as  anyone  who  examines  the  soil 
beneath  these  trees,  that  is  when  they  are  growing 
in  quantity,  will  soon  find  out.  On  top  we  have  a 
layer  of  rather  dry  freslily-fallen  pins,  while 
beneath  that  conies  a  second  layer  of  perhaps  3 
inches  deep  of  the  same  matter  a  little  more  de- 
composed, and  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  per- 
meated in  all  directions  with  a  white  fungus  ;  in- 
deed, to  such  an  extent  does  this  spread,  that  I 
have  often  torn  up  patches  several  feet  wide  of  this 
fungus-infested  leaf-soil.  The  seedlings  at  first  may 
find  a  good  footing  in  the  upper  stratum  or  layer 
of  leaf-soil,  but  immediately  the  roots  reach  this 
fungus-tenanted  medium  they  canker  and  rot  off 
in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time.  This,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  will  account  for  the  absence  of 
young  seedlings  in  Scotch  Fir  plantations,  unless 
where  large  spaces  of  clean  ground  intervene 
between  the  old  standards.  Under  perhaps  pecu- 
liarly favourable  circumstances  I  noted  a  few  days 
ago  in  an  open  healthy  woodland  12  miles  from  Lon- 
don quite  an  assortment  of  coniferous  trees  spring- 
ing up  freely  enough  amongst  the  parents.  In  this 
particular  case  the  main  crop  of  trees  was  com- 
posed of  the  Scotch,  Weymouth  and  Cluster  Pines, 
the  individual  specimens  having,  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
sprinkling  of  the  newer  and  rarer  Conifers  being 
planted,  been  thinned  well  out,  many  standingfully 
50  yards  apart.  The  open  ground  had  quickly  got 
covered  with  two  species  of  Heath,  the  Bilberry 
and  some  big  patches  of  a  species  of  Winter-green 
(Pyrola).  Amongst  these  have  sprung  up  numerous 
healthy  young  trees  of  both  the  Cluster  and  Wey- 
mouth Pines,  lots  of  Scotch  Fir,  a  number  of  Silver 
Firs  (.-Vbies  pectinata),  common  Yew  and  Juniper. 
The  Weymouths  surprised  me  most  by  their  healthy 
fresh  look  and  robust  stems,  particularly  when  they 
were  growing  in  the  more  open  parts  of  the  wood- 
land, all  sizes,  up  to  fully  6  feet  or  S  feet,  being 
noticeable.  Seedlings  of  the  Cluster  Pine  of  fully 
20  feet  high  were  plentiful  enough,  while  others  of 
from  1  foot  to  .30  inches  were  likewise  to  be  found. 
More  curious  still  was  it  to  find  not  one,  but  nearly 
a  dozen  young  plants  of  the  Lebanon  Ccilar  grow- 
ing just  without  the  branch  range  of  :v  fine 
old  specimen.  Some  of  these  were  lifted  and 
planted  in  prepared  ground  several  years  ago,  and 


they  look  well  and  promise  splendidly.  The  Weep- 
ing Spruce  (Abies  Morinda  or  Smithiana)  re- 
produces itself  but  very  sparingly,  but  the  young 
plants  promise  well  when  they  get  well  above  their 
healthy  covering. 

Along  the  banks  of  a  ditch  that  had  been  cut  to 
drain  the  stagnant  water  from  a  tract  of  boggy 
land  I  have  noticed  nice  young  seedlings  of  the 
Lawson's  Cypress  (Cupressus  Lawsoni),  and  that 
had  evidently  sprung  from  seed  drifted  by  the  wind 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile— at  that  distance, 
however,  the  nearest  specimen  was  growing. 
Neither  Cupressus  Goveniana  nor  C.  macrocarpa 
seem  to  spread  from  self-sown  seedlings,  which  may 
also  be  said  of  Prince  Albert's  Fir  (Abies  Alberli- 
ana)  and  the  many  species  of  Juniper,  all  of  j'hich 
were  growing  under  exactly  similar  circumstances 
with  the  Pines  above-mentioned,  and  which  repro- 
duced themselves  so  freely. 

Nordmann's  Fir  (Abies  Nordmanniana)  and  A. 
nobilis  under  extremely  favourable  conditions  do 
not  show  any  signs  of  extending  tl'eir  breadth  by 
self-sown  seedlings, though, curiously  enough,!  have 
more  than  once  detected  the  germination  of  the 
seeds  of  the  former  whilst  still  in  the  cones  and 
lying  in  damp  positions  beneath  the  trees.  This 
looks  as  if  they  would  spread  freely  under  suitable 
conditions,  and  3-oung  seedlings  may  yet  be  pro- 
duced in  such  a  way.  Of  course,  many  of  the 
coniferous  trees  of  recent  and  not  a  few  of  long 
introduction  have  only,  if  at  all,  produced  seeds 
very  sparingly,  and  in  some  cases  eveiy  seed  is 
worthless  so  far  as  germination  is  concerned. 
Several  Conifers  bear  pollen  cones  for  years  before 
a  seed-bearing  cone  is  produced,  and  in  others  the 
case  is  quite  the  reverse,  so  that  perfect  seeds  can- 
not be  expected.  I  have  noticed  that  in  Conifers 
from  warm  countries  pollen  cones  are  produced 
generally  for  several  years  before  seed-bearing 
cones,  and  rice  versa  with  those  from  cold 
countiies  —  note  the  Indian  Cedar  (Cedrus 
Deodara)  and  Crimean  Fir  (Abies  Nordman- 
niana). Another  great  drawback  to  the  natural 
reproduction  of  not  a  few  Conifers  is  the  method 
generally  adopted  of  collecting  the  cones,  thus  en- 
tirely doing  away  with  the  chances  of  young  plants 
springing  up  naturally.  Were  the  cones  left  to  be 
matured  by  our  winter  frosts  pnd  their  seeds  to  be 
disseminated  by  the  wind,  there  can  belittle  doubt 
that  we  would  find  many  of  the  less  common  kinds 
striving  to  perpetuate  their  kind.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  remember  that  the  surroundings  of  a  tree 
have  much  to  do  with  its  self-reproduction,  an 
open  healthy  woodland  seeming  to  afford  the 
greatest  chances  of  Nature's  way  of  clothing  our 
wastes  and  commons.  A.  D.  Webstee. 


Alder,  as  a  rule,  is  never  allowed  to  attain  a 
very  large  size  befoie  being  cut  down  for  profit, 
and  may  therefore  be  planted  moderately  close.  It 
thrives  "best  in  a  mrist  soil  fairly  sheltered,  and 
maybe  planted  0  feet  to  12  feet'apait,  filled  in 
with  Spruce  nurses  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  apart. 
When  the  ground  cannot  be  thoroughly  drained, 
the  trees  may  be  planted  5  feet  to  6  feet  apait,  to 
avoid  planting  Firs  as  nurses. 


"The  Garden"  Monihly  P&rts  —This  journal  is  pub- 
lished in  neatlj/  bound  ijonlhty  Paris.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  j^lates  are  best  preserred,  and  it  is  n^ost  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  isfue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.  ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  Thk 
Garden  from  its  conwienccment  to  end  of  1S91,  forty  vols, 
price,  cloth,  £29  8s. 

"Gardenlpg   Illustrated'  Monthly    Farts.  —  This 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bouyid  Monthly  Parts,  in  uhich 
form  i(  is  most  suitable  .for  re,ference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d,',  post  free,  8d. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— I'll*  journal  it 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Part),  in  vhichfonn  it  M 
most  suitable  Jor  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5d.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Hardy  Flowers."— Ciriiisr  detiriptiont  of  upwards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornanunial  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  Ac,  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  Tr  iS92.— Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Uranches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  Korem'ber  10  last.  The  li.ils  of  GardcM  and  Country 
Seats  (containing  over  9000J  have  been  vevy  carefully  a-nd  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  everpui- 
liihed.    Price  Is.;  by  post,  Is.  id. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Natiu-e  :  chanije  It  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itseu-  is  Nature."'— SAoA-es/'enrfi. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

STRAWBERRIES  BY  POST  AND  RAIL. 

Large  numbers  of  Strawberries  are  grown 
under  glass  as  well  as  in  the  open  only  to  be 
spoilt  in  transit  to  their  ultimate  destination. 
Faulty  packing  is  principally  responsible  for 
most  of  the  failures  to  travel,  and  this  I  assert 
after  having  made  every  allowance  for  the  soft- 
ness of  the  fruit  and  the  rough  handling  to  which 
the  boxes  containing  it  are  subjected.  Some 
varieties  undoubtedly  travel  much  better  than 
others,  the  fruit  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Vicom- 
tesse  H6ricart  de  Thury  being  among  the 
firmest,  while  none  are  softer  than  Noble, 
yet  I  have  had  two  complimentary  notes  already 
this  season  as  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  last  named  arrived  at  its  destination.  One  box 
was  sent  by  parcels  post,  the  other  by  rail,  and 
seeing  that  they  had  to  travel  not  less  than  120 
miles  it  was  a  fair  test  of  skill  in  packing.  As 
it  happens,  however,  the  distance  t3  which  the 
fruit  has  to  be  sent  would  not  in  my  case,  nor 
ought  to  in  others,  make  much,  if  any,  differ- 
ence in  the  method  of  packing.  If  Strawberries 
will  not  travel  well  to  a  great  distance  or  over  a 
period  say  of  about  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  very 
doubtful  indeed  if  they  would  turn  out  satisfac- 
torily at  the  end  of  a  dozen  miles,  and  after  only 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  box.  It  is  next  to  useless 
to  write  or  print  "  fruit "  or  "  this  side  up  with 
care"  on  the  boxes.  The  packing  must  be  done 
well,  and  then  it  is  almost  immaterial  whether 
the  boxes  are  handled  carelessly  or  not.  Where 
the  inexperienced  often  err  is  in  using  boxes 
either  too  flimsy  or  too  large  for  the  fruit  to  be 
safely  packed  in.  What  is  wanted  are  fairly 
strong  shallow  wooden  or  tin  boxes  that  will  not 
crush  if  a  moderately  heavy  weight  should  be 
packed  on  the  top  of  them.  Cardboard  boxes 
are  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  purpose.  They 
are  too  deep,  too  narrow,  and  too  fragile,  and 
the  trifling  saving  in  postal  or  railway  charges 
eft'ectcd  by  using  them  is  often  at  the  expense  of 
the  valuable  contents.  When,  owing  to  the 
crushing  of  the  fruit  and  consequent  dissolving 
of  the  cardboard,  only  the  lid  or  rather  more 
of  the  original  box  and  the  label  reach  their 
destination  (postmasters  will  corroborate  my 
assertion  that  this  often  happens),  the  consignees 
at  any  rate  must  wish  that  less  risky  methods  of 
packing  had  been  resorted  to.  It  falls  to  the 
lot  of  only  a  few  packers  to  be  in  a  position  to 
order  what  light  boxes  they  may  require,  but 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  have  suitable  boxes 
made,  they  can  yet  be  bought  very  cheaply 
from  the  nearest  confectioner  or  grocer,  draw- 
ing the  line  at  soap  boxes.  Nothing  answers 
better  than  chocolate  boxes,  a  common  and 
useful  size  measuring  14  inches  long,  9  inches 
wide  and  '2\  inches  deep.  Should  these  be  too 
large  thfy  can  easily  be  shortened,  though  if  a 
bundle  of  small  boxes  were  bought  from  a  con- 
fectioner at  one  time,  suitable  small  sizes  are 
usually  included.  This  kind  of  boxes  may 
safely  be  sent  by  either  post  or  rail,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  using  them,  I  have  also  several  strong 
tin  boxes  made  specially  or  principally  for  pack- 
ing Strawberries  in.  These  are  12  inches 
square,  and,  allowing  for  the  rim  on  the  lid, 
2j  inches  deep.  The  largest  fruit  grown  can  be 
packed  properly  in   these   tin   boxes,   each    of 


which  holds  about  2  lbs.  of  Strawberries.  Either 
these  or  wooden  boxes  to  hold  a  single  layer  of 
fruit  are  preferable  to  any  "  nesting  "  arrange- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  cases  that  will  hold  several 
trays  or  drawers.  Nor  do  I  advise  anyone  to 
liave  boxes  made,  or  to  use  any  already  in  stock, 
with  separate  divisions  for  each  fruit,  but  rather 
tlie  contrary.  Not  only  are  divisions  quite  un- 
called for,  but  it  is  impossible,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
fruit  to  ha  packed  in  and  got  out  of  these  with- 
out being  damaged  in  some  way.  Strawlierries 
can  easily  be  prevented  from  bruising  each 
other,  especially  if  g(jod  use  is  made  of  the  lids 
of  the  boxes,  and  it  is  the  assistance  derived 
from  the  latter  that  largely  influences  me  in 
favour  of  shallow  boxes,  tying  several  of  these 
together  if  need  be  rather  than  resorting  to 
the  use  of  trays  or  drawers. 

Naturally,  the  condition  of  the  fruit  when 
packed  has  much  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  it 
will  turn  out  again,  and,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  fruit  that  is  dead  ripe  or  quits  soft 
is  of  little  value  in  any  case.  Better  the  fruit 
be  slightly  under-ripe  than  over-ripe,  not  merely 
on  account  of  its  travelling  better,  but  also  for 
the  important  reason  it  is  far  more  likely  to  bo 
of  good  quality  wlipn  eaten.  It  may  not  be 
possible  or  advisable  to  pack  the  fruit  directly  it 
is  fit,  and  there  are  times  when  it  has  to  be 
kept  for  several  days  in  order  that  enough  be 
available  for  one  or  more  large  dishes.  This 
difticulty  is  best  obviated  not  by  transferring 
the  plants  to  a  cool  house  or  room,  this  efl'ec- 
tually  checking  the  swelling  of  later  fruit  and 
not  preventing  the  softening  of  the  more  for- 
ward, but  by  gathering  the  fruit  directly  it  is 
coloured,  laying  it  thinly  in  a  box  lined  with 
either  wadding,  Moss,  or  wood  shavings,  and 
covering  with  tissue  paper.  If  this  box  is 
placed  in  a  cool,  dry  room  or  cellar  the  fruit 
will  keep  well  nearly  or  quite  a  week.  In 
any  case  it  is  advisable  to  either  gather  the 
fruit  when  it  is  cool  and  dry,  or  else  to  keep  it 
until  it  has  cooled  somewhat  prior  to  packing. 
In  anticipation  of  packing,  gather  a  sufticiency 
of  large  young  Strawberry  leaves,  or  better 
still,  if  obtainable,  either  leaves  of  forced  Kidney 
Beans  or  young  Lime  loaves,  the  former  to  be 
flagged  or  softened  somewhat  by  being  placed 
in  the  sunshine  or  near  to  hot  water  pipes, 
but  the  others  are  usually  quite  soft  enough. 
Select  a  box  or  boxes  that  will  about  hold  all 
the  fruit  to  be  packed,  and  well  line  these, 
sides  as  well  as  bottoms,  with  either  a  sheet 
of  cotton-wool,  dry  springy  Moss,  or  the  softest 
wood  shaving  or  "wool,"  the  latter  being 
separated  from  the  heap  long  enough  to  get 
rid  of  any  woody  smell  that  may  be  attached 
to  it.  The  fruit  must  not  come  into  contact 
with  either  of  these  substances,  and  in  order 
to  keep  them  perfectly  clean  and  sweet,  cover 
the  packing  material  with  tissue  paper  ;  wrap 
each  fruit  so  that  it  shall  rest  on  and  be 
divided  by  it,  in  a  single  flagged  or  soft  leaf 
or  portion  of  same,  and  lay  the  whole  in  closely, 
flatly  and  neatly.  They  can  be  fitted  together 
so  as  to  present  a  pretty  appearance.  In- 
vert more  of  the  leaves  or  young  Vine  leaves 
over  the  fruit,  cover  with  paper,  and  on  the 
top  place  a  layer  of  packing  material.  On  the 
latter  the  lid  should  shut  down  tightly,  I 
might  say  very  tightly,  this  eftectually  prevent- 
ing any  movement  of  the  fruit,  no  matter 
which  way  upwards  the  box  may  be  turned, 
everything  in  fact  depending  upon  this  pressure. 
Never  drive  a  dozen  nails  into  a  lid  where  one 
or  at  the  most  two  small  ones  would  suttice, 
getting  them  out  again  spoiling  the  lid  and  not 
unfrequently  some  of  the  contents  of  the  box. 
String  the  boxes  properly  and  they  will  not  be 
tampered  with.     The  worst  ordeal  Strawberries 


liy  post  can  be  subjected  to  is  a  hmg  journey 
into  the  country  on  the  back  or  in  the  bag  of  a 
postman. 

The  same  methcxls  should  be  resorted  to 
whether  the  strawberries  are  to  be  packed  for 
jn-ivate  use  or  the  markets.  In  the  latter  case 
careful  packing  may  make  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  prices  obtained,  damaged  fruit 
being  next  to  worthless  in  the  markets  or 
fruiterers'  shops.  I  hold  it  to  be  unwise  to  mix 
large  and  small  fruit  together  whether  they  are 
intended  for  sale  or  otherwise,  one  simply 
spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  other,  and  if 
suiall  ones  are  sent  let  them  go  as  much  as 
possible  for  use  in  the  kitchen.  Separate  the 
extra  fine  from  the  medium  sized  fruit,  and  in 
the  markets  the  former  or  the  consignment  will 
sell  vv  ry  much  better  accordingly. 

W.  locirLDEN. 


Gooseberries    and    caterpillars.  —  In    the 

three  last  numbers  of  The  Garden  I  have  read 
with  interest  the  articles  on  Gooseberries  and 
caterpillars,  still  hoping  that  someone  would  allude 
to  the  simple  preventive  by  a  bunch  of  Furze  in 
the  heart  of  each  bush.  Judging  from  previous 
correspondence  in  your  paper,  the  idea  may  be 
ridiculed,  but  as  I  have  found  it  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  at  least,  I 
do  not  mind  that,  and  it  any  of  the  sceptics  be  in- 
clined to  give  it  a  trial,  they  must  give  up  a  plot 
to  it,  putting  a  bunch  of  Furze  about  the  size  of  a 
(puirt  bowl  in  the  heart  of  each  bush  when  it  is 
in  full  bloom  and  the  perfume  strong.  It  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  leaves  are  off  the 
Gooseberries,  as  one  theory  is  that  the  prickles 
prevent  the  butterflies  laying  the  eggs  in  the  bushes. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  one  season  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  get  rid  of  the  pests,  but  it  is  so  long 
since  I  commenced  I  do  not  recollect.— T.  Thomp- 
son. 

Protecting  Strawberry  flowers.— Straw- 
berries, in  common  with  all  other  hardy  fruits,  have 
been  brought  on  rapidly  by  the  very  hot  weather  so 
long  experienced,  and  unless  something  is  done  to 
protect  them,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  earliest 
blooms  being  caught  by  frosts.  It  is  not  always 
the  extra  early  varieties  or  the  earliest  to  flower 
generally  that  suffer  the  most.  For  instance,  part  of 
our  earliest  breadth  of  Noble  escaped  injury  last 
spring,  while  those  flowering  only  a  few  days  later, 
tliis  including  a  strong  lot  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
were  badly  blackened  by  frosts.  The  loss  of  the 
earliest  flowers  is  really  a  serious  matter  and 
ought  to  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible.  Those 
to  open  first  are  invariably  the  strongest,  having 
in  many  instances  extra  long  and  stout  foot-stalks, 
and  it  is  these,  and  these  only,  that  are  followed 
by  extra  fine  fruit,  so  that  if  the  first  flowers  are 
damaged  by  frosts  we  lose  what  would  have  given 
us  both  the  earliest  and  the  best  fruit.  As  a  rule, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  protect  the  flowers,  and 
being  close  to  the  ground  a  comparatively  light 
frost"  cripples  them,  especially  if  they  are  at  all 
damp.  In  my  case  the  earliest  breadths  of  plants 
are  located  on  a  warm  raised  border,  where  they 
can  easily  be  roughly  protected  when  need  be. 
Boards,  short  stout  stakes,  and  cross  bars,  not  long 
since  in  use  for  protecting  Endive  and  such  like, 
are  fixed  around  and  over  the  Strawberries,  and 
these  in  their  turn  support  either  old  lights,  wattled 
hurdles,  mats,  or  any  other  protective  material  that 
can  be  spared.  This  timely  precaution  will  very 
probably  about  double  the  value  of  the  crop,  espe- 
cially if,  as  it  happened  last  year,  the  fruit  ripens 
at  a  time  when  it  is  worth  Is.  (id.  per  lb.  I  am 
convinced  it  would  also  pay  well  to  lightly  protect 
the  more  advanced  of  the  plants  in  the  open 
quarters.  Branches  of  Fir  or  Evergreens  would  be 
a  somewhat  cumbersome  method,  but  this,  or, 
better  still,  boards  nailed  together  V  fashion  and 
inverted  over  the  rows  w^henever  the  nights  are 
clear  and  cold  might  save  many  early  flowers,  and 
should  commend  Ttself  especially  to  those  amateurs 
who  spend  much  time  and  take  great  interest  in 
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their  gardens.  Fish  netting  fixed  over  the"  ijeds 
would  be  of  slight  service,  but  single  rows  or  nar- 
row breadths  of  plants  could  be  well  protected  by 
having  netting  doubled  and  supported  over  them 
with  a  single  rod  or  line  tent  fasliion. — I. 


APPLE  DUMELOW'S  SEEDLING. 

Among  fruit,  a  number  of  name.s  applied  to  the 
same  variety  is  almost  an  invariable  test  of  higli 
(|uality.  This  Apple,  which  is  also  known  as 
Dumeller's  Crab,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
From  November  to  March,  or  even  well  into 
April,  we  have  few  or  no  better  cooking  Apples 
— size,  quality,  and  colour  being  present.  Of 
course  the  last  is  of  little  moment  except  for 
market  purpose.s  ;  but  it  really  means  money 
when  we  want  to  sell.  It  presents  that  rich 
shade  of  red  and  yellow  that  mostly  distin- 
guishes some  of  our  finest  dessert  as  well  as 
kitchen  Apples.  In  almost  every  private  esta- 
blishment a  good  many  Wellingtons  are  grown. 
Few  or  no  English  Apples  (it  is  a  Leicestershire 
chance  seedling)  have  been  more  popular  or 
more  profitable  in  our  English  markets.  But, 
as"A.Y."  shows  on  page  335,  it  has  lately 
become  fashionable  to  run  down  the  Welling- 
ton. No  one  says  it  has  not  been  one  of  our 
best  Apples  ;  but  then  it  is  said,  like  the 
Ribston,  the  Golden  Pippin,  and  some  others, 
to  have  had  its  day,  to  be  worn  out,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  though  it  is  not  more  than  seventy 
years  old.  Within  the  last  few  months  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  prescribe  remedies  for  the 
weakness  and  semi-barrenness  of  Wellingtons 
in  various  counties  and  districts.  AVithin  the 
last  few  weeks  I  have  also  seen  rows  of  Welling- 
tons beheaded  in  order  to  be  worked  with 
Scarlet  Noniiareil,  and  in  another  case  with 
Cox's  Orange  Pijipin.  But  as  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  life  of  every  sort  begins  afresh  with 
every  individual  tree,  the  question  of  the  age  of 
any  variety  may  almost  be  dismissed  from  the 
causes  of  failure.  The  Golden  Pippin  is  so  old, 
that  no  one  knows  the  date  of  its  introduction. 
The  Ribston  Pipjiin  was  known  in  1770,  and 
yet  within  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  seen  trees 
in  fair  bearing  condition  probably  a  century  old, 
and  healthy  young  trees  in  tolerable  plenty 
in  dift'erent  directions.  For  those  and  other 
reasons,  and  this  more  potent  additional  one, 
that  good  healthy  Wellingtons  abound  in  many 
directions  and  hold  their  own  in  quality  and  in 
price  in"several  of  our  markets,  I  am  slow  to  be- 
lieve that  this  fine  variety  is  worn  out,  and 
ought  to  be  worked  or  superseded. 

Of  course  no  one  could  greatly  object  to  the 
Scarlet  Nonpareil  or  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
utilising  the  root  force  of  even  such  Apples  as 
the  Wellington.  But  growers  had  need  beware 
of  panic  in  such  mattei's  as  the  wearing  out  of 
species  or  varieties.  In  every  case  of  the  so- 
called  failure  of  Wellingtons  that  I  have  tho- 
roughly investigated,  I  "have  found  other  and 
more  practical  causes  of  deterioration  or  failure 
at  work  than  the  wearing  out  of  species  or  varie- 
ties. In  one  notable  case  Wellingtons  had 
failed  and  succeeded  within  less  than"500  yards 
of  each  other,  the  soil  and  imperfect  drainage 
being  the  causes  of  the  failure.  In  others, 
water  at  the  roots,  overcrowding,  overcropping, 
and  semi-starvation  were  the  palpable  causes. 
It  is  also  said  by  some  that  the  AVellington  pines 
and  perishes  unless  wedded  to  its  old'  favourite 
stock,  the  Crab.  But  this  is  a  fallacy,  proved 
by  many  cultivators  who  grow  it  on  the  Paradise 
or  other  dwarfing  stock.  Though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  tine  Apple  has  done  its  most  and 
best  on  the  Crab  as  a  dwarf  or  half -standard, 
thus  treated  and  with  a  free  run  for  its  head,  it 
continues  to  yield  a  capital  crop  and   keep  in 


health  for  years.  In  one  notable  case  I  have 
lately  prescribed  this  remedy  :  Remove  every 
row  and  each  alternate  tree  in  the  rows  left, 
break  up  the  grass  surface  among  the  trees,  and 
top-dress  or  point  in  plenty  of  farmyard  or  other 
manure  at  the  rate  of  50  tons  to  the  acre.  In 
others  I  have  seen  Wellingtons  above  and 
Gooseberry  bushes  like  hedges  underneath  en- 
gaged in  a  fierce  struggle  over  the  food  larder 
beneath,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  re- 
jjlenished  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  yet 
who  shall  say  how  many  thousands  of  bushels 
of  Wellingtons  had  been  jirofitably  marketed 
from  that  orchard  during  all  these  years  /  Is  the 
Wellington  worn  out  !  No  ;  but  the  soil  is  ;  the 
earth  larder  beneath  its  roots  is  empty  and  bare. 
D.  T.  F. 

Thinning'  the   huds   of   Peach   trees. — A 

correspondent  on  page  334  invites  opinions  on  thin- 
ning Peach  flowers.  If  one  has  a  tree  inclined  to 
be  weakly,  or  trees  in  their  first  season  from  which 
it  is  not  advisable  to  take  more  than  a  small  per- 
centage of  fruit,  let  the  flowers  be  thinned,  reserv- 
ing the  strongest  and  best  placed.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  removing  a  very  few  that  are  jammed 
against  wall,  branch,  or  wires,  I  have  never  recog- 
nised the  necessity  or  even  advisability  of  thinning 
the  fruit  buds  on  established  trees  that  are  in  the 
best  of  health  and  vigour.  Get  your  set  by  all 
means,  and  then  thin  the  fruit. — E.  B. 

The  Mirabelle  Plum. — Do  any  of  our  readers 
know  the  Prunes  the  French  call  "  Mirabelle," 
if  they  are  in  cultivation  in  England,  and  what 
their  origin  is  !  We  have  had  the  following  note 
from  M.  A'erlot  on  the  subject ; — 

Authorities  on  this  subject  have  come  to  the  cou- 
cla.sion  that  the  Mirabelle  Plum  is  derived,  not  from 
Pruuus  insititia,  L.  (P.  domestica,  L.,  /3  Claudiana, 
Pers.).  which  is  the  type  of  the  lleiue  Claude  Plums, 
but  from  Pruims  domestica.  L.,  a  armenioides,  Ser. 
(MSS.),  as  given  in  De  CaudoUe's  "  Prodromus,"  ii., 
p.  533.  However,  P.  domestica  (L.)  and  P.  insititia 
(L.)  are  very  probably  only  one  and  the  same  specific 
type  constituting  the  parent  stock  from  which  hare 
sprung  all  the  varieties  of  cultivated  Plum  trees  that 
are  grown  for  their  edible  fruit.  The  name  "  BuUace  " 
is  applied  inthfferently  to  all  the  rounj-fruited  varieties 
of  Pruuus  domestica  (L.),  P.  fruticans  (Weihe.),  P. 
insititia  (L.),  and  especially  of  P.  cerasifera  (Ehrhr.). 

Neglected  fruit  trees. — The  fine  old  Fig 
trees  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Cornwall  and 
other  mild  parts  of  the  country  on  the  high  walls 
of  outbuildings,  such  as  stables,  &c.,  scarcely  bear 
out  what  Mr.  Iggulden  says  (April  2,  p.  305)  of 
neglected  Fig  trees  when  he  urges  that  finer  fruit 
and  cpiite  as  many  would  be  gathered  if  the  same 
trees  were  thinly  trained  to  the  walls,  and  advises 
that  a  system  of  top-dressing  and  root-pruning 
should  be  adopted.  Such  a  system  is  in  many 
cases  totally  impracticable,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained from  these  so-called  "neglected"  trees 
l^rove  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  these  things, 
provided  the  climate  is  right  and  the  trees 
have  plenty  of  space  and  especially  height.  I 
can  safely  say  that  I  have  gathered  as  fine  Brown 
Turkey  Figs  from  such  trees  as  I  have  ever  met 
with  at  any  London  or  provincial  show.  The  trees 
I  lefer  to  are  of  great  age  and  must  be  at  least  40 
feet  high  ;  very  little  pruning  is  ever  done  to  them, 
the  most  done  in  that  way  being  the  removal  of  an 
occasional  heai-y  branch  which  threatens  to  drag 
away  the  holdfasts  from  the  wall ;  foreright  growths 
are  encouraged  and  these  assume  a  drooping  habit, 
hanging  down  several  feet  in  length,  and  the  crops 
borne  yearly  are  enormous.  For  most  of  these 
trees,  elevated  sites  in  paved  (pebble)  yards  have 
been  chosen  where  they  can  get  but  little  assistance 
from  stable  drainings  or  from  rain,  and  the  way 
they  flourish  in  such  positions  is  marvellous  and 
must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  No  doubt  the  semi- 
wild  state  of  the  trees  is  conducive  to  a  short  and 
well-ripened  annual  growth,  and  this  in  our  short 
and  fickle  summers  tends  to  the  best  conditions 
for  fruitfulness.  The  worst  enemies  the  Figs  have 
when  grown  under  such  conditions  are  wasps  and 


flies ;  the  latter  especially  are  troublesome  and  spoil 
large  numbers  of  the  fruit.  The  trees  have  a. 
most  picturesque  and  noble  appearance  which 
would  be  utterly  spoiled  by  rigid  training,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  fortunate  possessors  of  any  fine 
old  trees  may  not  be  induced  to  change  the 
system  of  management  with  an  idea  of  getting 
finer  fruit.  If  there  are  cases  in  which  the  old 
proverl)  of  "  letting  well  alone "  may  be  wisely 
applied,  surely  this  is  one  of  them.— J.  C.  Tallack. 

Cutting  down  Raspberries. — Several  new 
villa  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood  have  been  fur- 
nished with  fruit  trees  and  bushes  during  the  past 
winter,  and  Raspberries  have  not  been  neglected  by 
those  who  made  the  selections.  All  appear  to  have 
been  very  well  planted,  but  the  precaution  of  cut- 
ting down  the  llaspberry  canes  has  been  neglected 
in  every  case  that  has  come  under  my  notice. 
Whether  the  owners  are  not  aware  of  the  risks 
they  run,  or  whether  they  cannot  persuade  them- 
selves to  forego  the  slight  prospect  of  a  crop  this 
season,  I  am  unable  to  state.  Probably  they 
scarcely  appreciate  the  position,  and  this  is  not 
very  surprising,  especially  seeing  how  many 
professional  gardeners  there  are  who  foolishly 
neglect  to  take  the  precaution  of  cutting  down  the 
newly-planted  canes.  If  the  latter  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  yield  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  letting  them  alone, 
but  as  it  happens.  Raspberries  the  first  sea- 
sou  after  they  are  planted  rarely  produce  other 
than  a  few  scrubby  fruit,  while  the  effort  to  do 
this  often  paralyses  them  completely.  When 
allowed  to  fruit  they  usually  fail  to  push  up  fresh 
sucker  growths,  and,  as  a  consecjuence,  are  of  no 
further  service.  In  some  few  cases  they  may  be 
sufficiently  strong  and  well  rooted  to  form  a 
weakly  growth,  but  the  latter  fails  to  fruit  in  the 
following  year,  and  the  plantation  is  very  slow  in 
attaining  a  profitable  state.  There  ought  to  be  no 
hesitation  about  cutting  down  newly-planted  canes 
to  within  6  inches  or  less  of  the  ground,  and  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  do  it.  Thus  treated  each  will 
most  probably  push  up  a  strong  sucker,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  serviceable  plant  be  laid. — I. 


APPLE  NEWTOWN  PIPPIN. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — In  your  March  19,  1802,  issue,  in  speaking 
editorially  of  the  Newtown  Pippin  Apple,  you  say 
substantially  that  Professor  Sargent  told  you  this 
Apple  was  "  not  to  be  had  in  America."  I  do  not 
know  where  Professor  Sargent  lives,  but  his  state- 
ment may  be  true  as  to  New  England,  but  it  is  not 
true  as  to  "  America,"  or  to  the  L'nited  States.  To- 
day 1  can  buy  a  thousand  barrels  of  this  Apple  on 
South  WaterStreet  in  this  city,  and  have  no  doubt 
I  can  buy  it  in  any  city  in  the  west  and  south-west. 
It  is  oneof  the  leading  Apples  in  New  York  State, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Northern  Illinois.  Southern 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Kentucky, 
and  has  been  for  many  years.  The  time  was  when 
New  England  furnished  most  of  the  Apples  that 
were  consumed  in  the  L'nited  States,  but  that  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  a  fact,  and  Michigan  or 
New  York  State  to-day  furnishes  more  Apples  than 
all  New  England  together.  Nathan  James. 

Cliicago,  III,  U.S.A. 


Setting  Grapes. — I  have  tried  more  than  one 
year  to  obtain  a  good  set  of  Muscats  with  such 
temperatures  as  Mr.  Iggulden  recommends,  but 
always  failed.  By  increasing  the  night  tempera- 
ture" 10°  or  nearly  so,  according  to  the  weather 
and  a  corresponding  rise  during  the  day,  admitting 
air  at  the  same  time,  1  always  get  a  good  set.  My 
Vines  of  this  variety  have  been  planted  thirteen 
years  and  are  still  in  a  promising  condition,  show- 
ing no  bad  results  from  the  application  of  such  a 
high  temperature  during  the  flowering  period.  I 
think  planting  Vines  at  a  fair  distance  apart, 
say  not  less  than  3  feet,  the  spurs  not  too  thick, 
and  giving  regular  attention  to  the  removal 
of  the  laterals  when  they  need  it,  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  to  grow  into  a  thicket  first,  go  a  long 
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way  to  procuring  a  perfect  set.  My  experience  is 
that  the  bunches  which  are  well  set  in  a  bigh  tem- 
perature swell  the  best  berries.  Years  ago  a 
gardener  with  whom  I  lived  in  Cheshire  was 
noted  for  tlie  large  berries  he  invariably  had  on 
Black  Hamburgh  ;  these  he  attributed  to  the  high 
tenijjerature  to  which  he  subjected  his  Vines  dur- 
ing the  flowering  period.  From  72°  to  75°  was  the 
tempeiature  he  preferred  at  that  stage  ;  he  assured 
me  it  was  the  extra  warmth  which  he  maintained 
that  produced  the  thick  footstalks  which  large 
berries  are  noted  for  in  any  variety.  Thin,  weakly 
footstalks  never  give  large  berries,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscat  Hamburgh  and 
Madresfield  Court.  No  doubt  much  depends  upon 
the  atmosphere  of  the  vinery  while  the  Vines  are 
in  bloom  ;  neglect  in  air-giving  or  reducing  it  ac- 
cording to  external  changes  of  the  weather  has 
much  to  do  with  success  or  failure.  A  buoyant 
atmosphere  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  stagnant. 
I  use  a  rabbit's  tail  for  fertilising  the  flowers. 
— E. 


Orchids. 


SACCOLABIUMS. 

These  require  more  heat  and  attention  than 
perhaps  any  class  of  orchidaceous  plants,  but 
then  their  beauties  are  not  surpassed  by  any. 
The  finest  display  of  these  plants  I  have  ever 
seen  was  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea, 
when  exhibiting  at  the  Regent's  Park  summer 
show  some  thirty-five  years  since.  The  plants 
were  some  2  feet  and  3  feet  high,  and  bearing 
many  of  their  fine  cylindrical  racemes  of  bloom. 
Mr.  Kiel,  when  gardener  to  Mr.  Butler  at 
Woolwich,  about  this  time  used  to  exhibit  them 
in  grand  condition  ;  so  also  did  Mr.  Gedney 
when  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis. 
About  this  time  I  had  a  fine  lot  of  these 
plants  in  the  Kingston  collection  of  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Sons,  but  now  it  is  quite  an  excep- 
tion to  see  them ;  such  plants  as  those  just 
named  cannot  be  found  in  any  garden.  The 
culture  of  cool  Orchids  has  increased  so  much, 
that  Saccolabiums,  Vandas,  and  Aerides,  which 
comprise  some  of  the  most  ornamental  plants  in 
the  whole  order,  have  been  swept  away.  Sacco- 
labiums in  their  native  homes  would  appear  to 
grow  in  very  hot  and  moist  localities  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  range  of  temperature  is  considerable. 
Under  cultivation  I  prefer  to  have  these  plants 
grown  in  hanging  teak  wood  baskets  near  the 
roof-glass  in  the  summer  mouths,  but  removed 
in  the  winter.  These  baskets  should  be  well 
drained,  using  nodules  of  charcoal  for  this  pur- 
pose. For  the  sake  of  lightness  and  for  holding 
the  plant  in  position,  nothing  has  yet  been  found 
to  excel  living  Sphagnum  Moss  ;  this  should  be 
made  firm  and  be  kept  in  a  sweet  and  sound 
condition.  These  plants  grow  more  or  less 
nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  therefore  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry,  neither  should 
the  atmosphere  become  arid.  The  plants  should 
stand  or  hang  in  a  light  and  airy  place,  but  in 
the  summer-time  they  should  be  shaded  from 
the  full  sun,  as  this  turns  the  leaves  yellow. 
The  lowest  temperature  it  is  safe  to  trust  Sacco- 
labiums in  is  GO^,  and  I  would  never,  unless  com- 
pelled, suffer  it  to  fall  below  65°.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  section  to  which  these 
remarks  more  especially  apply  : — 

S.  Blumei,  a  common  plant  in  Burmah,  is 
one  of  the  freest  growing  kinds.  There  are 
numerous  varieties.  The  leaves  are  10  inches  or  a 
foot  long,  dark  green  in  colour,  with  a  few  parallel 
lines  of  a  deeper  shade  on  the  under  side.  This 
is  a  distinctive  character  in  this  plant.  The  spikes 
of  bloom  are  each  about  a  foot  long,  sometimes 
more.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
creamy  white,  slightly  shaded  with  rose  and  dotted 


with  rich  purple;  lip  deep  magenta.  It  blooms 
usually  in  August  and  September.  There  are 
many  forms  of  this,  which  differ  principally  in  their 
length  of  spike.  One  of  the  very  finest  of  these  is 
called  Russellianum,  having  spikes  of  bloom  2  feet 
in  length,  the  flowers  large  for  a  Saccilabium  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  white,  dotted  with  amethyst- 
purple,  and  the  lip  soft  magenta. 

S.  GUTTATUM  has  deep  green  leaves  without  the 
darker  lines  which  are  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
previously  named  kind,  and  usually  the  spike  is 
about  a  foot  long.  A  plant  with  twelve  or  eighteen 
spikes  all  in  bloom  is  very  pretty.  The  flowers 
last  about  three  weeks  in  full  beauty.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  spotted  with  purple,  and  the 
lip  rich  purple.  This  is  the  variety  called  Loddiges' 
guttatum,  and  no  doubt  it  is  the  first  form  known  ; 
there  are,  however,  varieties  with  broader  leaves. 
There  is  one  called  Holfordianum,  which  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Holford,  of  Weston- 
birt,  whose  death  has  been  recently  recorded.  The 
last  plant  I  saw  of  this  was  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Ainsworth,  of  Lower  Broughton,  imder  the 
care  of  Mr.  Jlitchell.  The  spike  is  18  inches  to  20 
inches  long,  the  flowers  densely  set  on  the  spike, 
white,  spotted  with  rosy-purple ;  lip  rich  bright 
crimson. 

S.  PR.EMOHSUM  is  another  form  of  distinct  habit, 
and  one  that  used  to  be  well  grown  by  Mr.  Kiel. 
The  leaves  are  shorter  and  broader  than  in  the 
kinds  previously  named,  the  spike  being  longer 
than  the  leaves  ;  the  flowers  large,  white,  sparingly 
dotted  with  lilac  ;  lip  lilac-mauve.  This  plant  is 
now  very  scarce  in  cultivation. 

S.  EETUSUM  is  a  broad-leaved,  free-growing 
plant,  which  I  used  to  import  in  quantity  from 
India  some  twenty  years  ago.  Under  cultivation  it 
appears  to  make  stems  more  quickly  than  any 
other  kind.  The  spikes  are  rather  short,  seldom 
exceeding  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  flowers  are 
somewhat  longer  in  the  pedicel,  so  that  the  spike 
appears  somewhat  thick.  The  flowers  are  white, 
spotted  with  pink ;  the  lip  purple.  It  blooms 
earlier  than  the  others. 

iS.  GiGANTEiiM  was  named  Vanda  densiflora 
by  Lindley,  and  many  years  ago  a  plant  that 
had  been  so  named  by  him  came  into  my  hands 
from  Farnham  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  imported 
in  quantity,  and  proves  to  be  a  strong  grower  and  a 
free  bloomer.  Its  flowers  are  sweetly  scented ;  it  is  a 
winter  bloomer.  There  is  also  a  pure  white  variety. 

S.  viOLACEUM  is  another  similar  plant,  flowering 
towards  the  end  of  winter  or  in  the  very  early 
spring  months.  It  is  a  stout-growing  plant,  the 
flowers  spotted  with  mauve  ;  the  lip  also  deep 
mauve.  This  plant  requires  great  heat  and  moisture. 
There  is  also  a  white  variety  of  this  plant  called 
Harrisonianum  which  was  imported  by  the  Messrs. 
Low  and  Co. 

The  above-named  plants  I  should  like  to  see 
come  into  favour  again,  for  they  are  magnificent 
when  well  grown  and  flowered. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Dendrobium  'Wardianum  malformed.— J 

Goring  sends  me  a  flower  of  this  species  having  a 
double  lip,  and  apparently  an  extra  pair  of  petals 
I  am  much  obliged  to  my  correspondent  for  this 
flower,  but  I  do  not  care  for  these  deformities,  and 
I  think  when  his  plant  produces  flowers  of  the 
normal  type  be  will  like  them  much  better.  It  appears 
to  be  a  good  coloured  variety.  No  doubt  it  will 
produce  good  flowers  another  season. — G. 

Vanda  lamellata  Boxalli. — J.  Amies  sends 
a  flower  of  this  which  he  says  opened  about  last 
Christmas.  It  is  a  small-gi'owing  plant  and  useful 
for  winter-flowering.  The  spike  bears  from  ten  to 
twenty  or  more  flowers,  the  dorsal  sepal  and  the 
petals  being  of  a  creamy  white  or  yellow.  In  the 
variety  before  me  they  are  creamy  yellow.  The 
lower  sepals  are  of  the  same  colour  in  the  upper 
half,  but  the  lower  half  is  reddish-brown  shaded 
with  a  purplish  tinge  ;  the  lip  is  rich  rose  colour, 


streaked  with  purple.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  small- 
growing  species  which  is  found  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  1  think  in  the  Itle  of  Luzon  ;  it  was  found 
by  Boxall  and  sent  home  about  thirteen  years  ago. 
The  Messrs.  Low  received  large  quantities  in  good 
condition,  but  I  do  not  know  wliat  became  of 
them,  for  now  very  few  are  to  be  found  in  collec- 
tions. It  requires  to  be  grown  in  the  East  India 
house  and  enjoys  a  moist  atmosphere. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  caricinum.-This  plant  was 
first  sent  home  in  a  living  state  by  Pearce,  having 
been  found  by  him  in  Bolivia  when  collecting 
plants  for  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  in  whose  nursery  it 
first  flowered  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  It  was 
named  C.  Pearcei,  by  which  name  it  is  best  known 
in  English  gardens  still.  Since  then  another  simi- 
lar plant  has  been  introduced.  "  P.  B."  says  this 
plant  is  named  C.  Pearcei,  and  asks  if  it  is  correct. 
This  he  may  rest  assured  it  is,  but  it  is  more 
correctly  known  by  the  name  given  above.  It  is 
said  to  thrive  best  in  a  cool  temperature.— W. 

Ccelogyne  elata.-  G.  Ashby  sjnds  me  a  spike 
of  this  species.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Wallich 
in  Nepaul  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  has 
been  found  by  other  collectors  at  various  spots  in 
Northern  India.  The  plant,  however,  has  a  ram- 
bling habit  of  growth  like  some  other  Coelogynes, 
and  requires  care  in  its  management.  The  spike 
is  erect,  a  foot  or  more  high  (in  the  one  now 
before  me  there  are  ten  flowers  on  the  raceme)  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  the  purest  white,  the 
lip  also  of  the  same  colour  stained  with  orange- 
yellow,  and  the  crests  dotted  with  red.  It  succeeds 
very  well  in  the  cool  house,  placed  where  it  can 
have  the  sun  to  shine  upon  it  at  sometime  of  the 
day.— W. 

ORCHIDS  AT  HOLLOW  AY. 
Just  now  the  Orchid  houses  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams and  Son  are  very  gay,  and  the  Vandas  are 
specially  fine,  numerous  fine  examples  of  V.  suavis 
(Veitch's  variety)  being  noteworthy.  The  Glen  va- 
riety of  V.  tricolor  was  very  fine,  as  also  was  a  very 
handsome  form  bearing  the  name  of  V.  tricolor 
formosa.  A  variety  of  V.  tricolor  called  superba  is 
very  free-flowering.  V.  tricolor  insignis  with  its 
light  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  spotted 
with  crimson  and  the  lip  marked  with  lilac-mauve, 
is  a  very  beautiful  form.  V.  tricolor  Storeyi  is  also  a 
particularly  handsome  variety  ;  so  also  is  the  Dal- 
keith variety,  having  the  sepals  and  petals  pale 
yellow  variously  marked  with  dark  brown,  and  the 
lip  with  bright  magenta.  V.  tricolor  Patersoni  is 
another  remarkably  handsome  form.  V.  tricolor 
planilabris  is  also  a  very  distinct  and  handsome 
variety,  differing  from  the  typical  plant  in  having 
its  lip  large  and  flat,  the  rose-coloured  ground  being 
streaked  with  rich  brownish  purple  and  bordered 
with  purplish  lilac.  Turning  to  the  Dendrobiums, 
Wardianum  was  very  fine;  so  also  was  D.  cras- 
sinode.  D.  crepidatum,  although  not  much  grown 
now,  is  a  beautiful  Orchid,  as  also  is  my  special 
favourite,  D.  Findlayanum.  D.  Farmeri  aureum  is 
another  very  pretty  plant  now  represented  by  a 
finer  form  than  the  first  that  flowered  in  the 
country.  D.  Jamesianum  and  D.  infundibulum 
also  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  popularity,  and  the 
flowers  last  a  long  time  either  cut  or  when  left  on 
the  plants.  D.  nobile  Sanderianum  was  m  good 
form,  also  the  Rhubarb-scented  D.  superbum,  the 
lovely  hybrid  D.  Ainsworthi,  a  very  pretty  variety 
of  D  Phalsnopsis  Schrcederianum,  and  the  yellow 
fringed  lipped  D.  Brymerianum.  D.  primulinum 
was^lso  making  a  fine  display. 

Turning  now  to  the  Cypripediums,  C.  Morgamffi 
and  C.  SchroederEe  were  flowering  beautifully. 
Here  also  were  large  batches  of  the  fine  dark-col- 
oured C.  selligerum  rubrum,  C  Williamsi,  C.  grande, 
C.  albo-purpureum,  very  distinct  and  beautiful, 
with  its  long,  pendulous,  twisted  petals  of  a  soft 
rosy  pink,  and  the  bright  C.barbatumWarnerianum. 
Good  varieties  of  C.  Swanianum  and  many  others 
were  fiowering  freely.  Amongst  other  things  in 
the  warm  houses  may  be  noticed  Phajus  in  quan- 
tity, including  fine  forms  of  P.  Cooksoni,  P.  Wal- 
lichi  and  P.  grandifolius,  the  latter  with  quite  a 
forest   of   tall   spikes  bearing  many  flowers,  also 
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many  fine  examples  of  the  old,  but  charming  Chysis 
bractesoens,  with   its   large  waxy  white    flowers. 
Cielogynelactea  with  its  spikes  of  pure  white  blooms 
stained  with  yellow  in  the  lip  was  also  very  striking, 
as  also  was  a  fine  variety  of  Maxillaria  Sanderiana. 
Vanda  teres  alba  was  also  flowering,  as  was  Phate- 
nopsis  Manni,  one  of  the  smaller  flowered  kinds, 
which  I  introduced  some   twenty   or   more  years 
ago.     Ornithocephalus    grandiflorus,    although    a 
Brazilian  plant,  is  found  to  like  the  warmth  of  the 
East  Indian  house  best.     In  the  Oattleya  house  the 
majority  of  the  ('.  Trianaj  section  were  past,  but 
the  beautifully  coloured  C.  Lawrenceana  is  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  house,  and  some  C.  Jlen- 
deli  are  already  opening.     Here  are  also  in  bloom 
many  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneii  with  beautifully 
marked  flowers,  L.  cruenta,  Schomburgkia  tibicinis, 
C'ymbidium  Lowianumwith  many  spikes,  Uncidium 
sarcodes  with  long-branched  spikes,  and  fine  plants 
of  Oncidium  superbiens.     Among  the  most  unusual 
things  to   find   in  bloom  just  a  few   days   before 
Easter  was  a  fine  lot  of  C'alanthe  Stevensi  and  C. 
Williamsi.    Odontoglossum  citrosmum  will  soon  be 
in  bloom.     In  the  cool  bouse,  among   the   Odonto- 
glossums  in  flower  were  O.  triumphans  in  variety, 
O.   luteo-purpureum,    0.   sceptrum,   a.    fine    form 
called  0.  Coradinei  superbum  very  richly  coloured, 
O.   gloriosum,   O.  Pescatorei,   O.    Halli   with   bold 
spikes  and  large  handsome    flowers,  O.    Edwardi 
with  its  deep  violet  blooms,  O.  polyxanthum,  &c. 
Associated  with  these  were  a  large  number  of 
plants    of    Ada   aurantiaca    and   various    Masde- 
vallias.     Here  also  I  noted  Mesospinidium  vulcani- 
cum  grandiflorum,  having  blooms  of  a  bright  rosy- 
purple,  the  spikes  carrying  many  large  flowers  of 
great  beauty,  and  Cochlioda   Noetzliana,  having 
pendent  spikes  of  rich  cinnabar-coloured  flowers. 
Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


lobes  small,  creamy-white,  tinged  with  rose,  the 
centre  lobe  white  suffused  rose,  and  veined  with 
rose  in  the  upper  half. — ^Y.  H.  G. 
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Odontoglossum      triumpliaiis      chryfo- 

to-xum. — This  is  a  tVn-m  of  this  plant  witli  rich  golden 
yellow  flowers,  banded  with  licjliter  yellow.  The 
flower  is  very  pretty  and  distinct. — W,  H.  G. 

Masdevallia  ignea  Massangeana(/.r/iomj.i. 
soi\). — This  is  a  magnificent  form,  having  large  flowers 
of  unusual  substance,  the  cuter  sepals  being  deep 
cinnabar  with  deeper  Hues.  This  is  figured  in  the 
"  Orchid  Album,"  t.  273.— W.  H.  G 

Cattleya  Skinneri.— "  T.  B."  seuds  me  the 
first  flower  of  this  plant,  and  an  excellent  variety  it  is. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  of  a  beautiful  satiny 
rose,  the  lip  slightly  deeper  with  a  deeper  zone  in  frout 
of  the  white  throat.  "  T.  B."  tells  me  he  has  four- 
teen of  these  l)looms  open. — G. 

Cattleya  Mendeli.— J.  McLcod  seuds  me  a 
flower  of  this  variety  of  the  labiata  section  of  this 
genus.  It  is  not  a  very  fine  coloured  variety,  the  lip 
being  poor  in  this  respect,  but  the  petals  are  very 
broad  and  of  a  rosy  mauve  shade.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  this  variety  appears  to  be  in  bloom 
nearly  two  months  before  its  usual  time. — W.  H.  G. 

Bletia  hyacintlilna.— In  Paris  at  the  gi-eat 
establishment  called  La  Muette  there  is  a  nice  spe- 
cimen of  this  Orchid  planted  out  of  doors  on  a  rockery 
at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  Orchid  houses.  For 
several  years  the  plant  has  beeu  lightly  protected  iu 
winter  with  some  dry  leaves,  and  it  thrives  well. — 
J.  S.\LLIER,  The  Nurseries,  Neuilly,  Seine. 
'  Lycaste  Skinneri.— H.  E.  Gribble  seuds  metwo 
flowers  of  this  plant  from  Stockton-on-Tees.  They 
were  very  carefully  packed,  and  I  do  not  thmk  I  have 
ever  received  flowers  that  came  out  of  the  box  so  well. 
One  has  a  rich  red  lip  and  t  he  other  a  pale  one .  These 
two  forms  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  I  should  not 
ohrLsten  them  until  you  have  bloomed  some  more. 
You  will  get  some  finer  varieties  than  these.  — G. 

Liselia  Lindleyana. — C.  Binot  sends  me  a 
flower  of  what  must  be  this  species,  though  it  is  a 
very  unusual  time  to  see  it.  This  plant,  I  believe, 
is  still  very  rare,  but  yet  it  occasionally  crops  up. 
I  saw  a  fine  plant  of  this  species  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Rouen  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  flowers 
now  before  me  each  measure  between  4  inches  and 
5  inches  across  ;  they,  however,  are  somewhat  thin 
and  starry.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy- white 
tinged  with    blush,  the  lip  three-Iobed,  the   s'de 


Driba  Dedeana. — At  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last  .among  a  large  collection  of  alpines  the  above  plant 
was  very  conspicuous.  A  mass  of  Bowers  of  the  purest 
white  and  only  3  in  jhes  high  completely  hid  the  fohage 
from  view. 

Primula  Auricula  San  Martlno. — This  is  a 

very  dwarf  kind  with  rich  golden-yellow  flowers,  of 
which  several  treely-tiowered  examples  were  exhibited 
at  the  Drid  Hall  on  Tuesday  last.  It  is  welcome  by 
reason  of  its  striking  and  dee'sive  tone  of  c  jlour. 

Saxifi-aga  Bhee'. — A  member  of  the  "mossy" 
section  of  this  genus,  with  bright  salmon-pink  blossoms. 
Ttie  flowers  iadindually  are  larger  than  those  of  S. 
muscoiJes  atro-purparea,  though  not  produced  with  the 
same  freedom.  The  hvely  pink  shade  of  its  flowers 
will  doubtless  find  many  admirers.  As  it  is  of  very  easy 
culture,  it  should  be  largely  grown. 

Eucharis  Bakeriana.— It  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  that  the  above  (mentioned 
on  p.  33',l)  has  been  raised  from  seed  in  this  country. 
Seven  years  since  I  raised  a  batch  of  seedlings  from 
E.  amazonica  crossed  with  E.  Candida. Unfortunately, 
whilst  in  a  small  state  they  were  attacked  by 
Eucharis  mite,  and  1  was  only  able  to  save  one 
of  them,  which  flowered  last  July.  Noticing  it  was 
distinct,  a  flower  was  sent  up  to  Kew,  and  the 
authorities  there  stated  it  was  identical  with  E 
Bakeriana. — G.  H.  B. 

Attacia  cristata.  — 1  am  sending  you  a  bloom 
from  my  Attacia  cristata.  My  plant  presents  a 
remarkable  sight  just  now,  having  thirty-si.x  spikes 
similar  to  the  one  now  sent.  I  have  a  photograph 
of  this  same  plant  taken  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
specimen,  on  account  of  the  number  of  spikes  it 
threw  up,  attracted  a  deal  of  attention. — WiLPEED 
M-VRsn.VLL.  Norton  Manor,  Taunton. 

*,.,*  An  illustration  of  A.  cristata  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  genus  will  be  found  in  The  Gaedem  of 
July  17,  is^t;.— Eu. 

Moss  and  lawn  Grass  for  packing.— In 
a  recent  number  of  The  G.veden  "  1."  strongly 
recommended  Moss  from  lawns  for  packing,  and 
treated  as  noted  by  him  it  undoubtedly  is  good 
material  for  the  purpose,  being  soft  and  clean  and 
possessing  all  the  merits  he  claims  for  it.  Still,  I 
venture  to  say  that,  should  he  devote  the  same  amount 
of  care  and  trouble  in  drying  and  thrashing  the 
lawn-mowings,  he  would  have  a  superior  article  for 
the  purpose  even  than  the  Moss.  Nothing  1  have 
tried  can  surpass  them  for  elasticity,  sweetness  and 
silky  softness,  and  they  are  in  all  ways  eminently 
suitable  for  fruit-packing,  &c.,  when  properly  pre- 
pared.—J.  E. 

Gentiana  verna. — Some  charmingly  flowered 
masses  of  this  lovely  alpine  were  shown  in  the  very 
interesting  and  varied  collection  of  alpines  from 
the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  No- 
thing can  possiljly  be  more  lovely  than  this,  the 
exquisite  blue  flowers  of  which  quickly  respond  to 
the  warm  sunshine  and  lay  before  us  a  picture  of 
exceeding  great  beauty.  What  a  pleasure  it  would 
be  to  all  lovers  of  alpines  if  this  kind  would  grow 
as  freely  as  G.  acaulis  !  The  white  form  was  also 
includeil  in  the  above  collection.  As  a  variety  it 
certainly  merits  the  name  it  bears,  and  is  interest- 
ing in  consequence. 

Spiraea  Thunbergi. — A  nice  lot  of  flowering 
plants  of  the  above  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  Tuesday  last,  a  fact  which  proves  its  adapta- 
bility to  forcing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  in- 
deed, very  few  of  these  object  to  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture. It  promises  to  make  a  good  companion  plant 
to  Spirtea  astilboides,  a  plant  which,  though  some 
years  in  commerce,  is  by  no  means  so  plentiful  as 
might  have  been  expected.  In  the  plant  under 
notice  the  flowers  are  white,  but  inclined  to  creamy 
white  when  growing  in  the  open.  Like  many  others 
of  this  and  allied  subjects,  S.  Thunbergi  loves  mois- 
ture, but  it  may  also  be  stated  that  it  can  be  success- 


fully grown  in  good  rich  border  soil  quite  removed 
from  moisture,  though  it  does  not  attain  to  its 
best  form.  Happjily,  it  increases  freely,  and  a  good 
stock  can  soon  be  obtained.  It  has  a  distinct 
habit  and  reaches  a  height  of  from  2i  feet  to  3 
feet. 

Sikkim  Rhododendrons.— Since  the  death  of 
the  lamented  Mr.  Mangles,  one  very  seldom  reads 
reports  of  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  and  their  hybrids 
in  the  English  garden  periodicals,  and  yet  what  is 
there  in  the  whole  floral  world  more  beautiful  than 
these  noble  plants  if  they  are  properly  treated  and 
sufficient  room  is  allowed  them  to  develop  their 
stately  growth  J  Just  now  a  plant  of  R.  Aclandiaj 
is  in  flower  here  with  forty-four  trusses  each  of 
five  to  eight  enormous  flowers,  together  with 
several  young  plants  of  Nuttalli  and  the  rare  true 
Fortunei,  grande,  Gibsoni,  glaucum,  Mr.  Davies' 
very  nice  seedlings,  and  Forsterianum  being  past 
their  best.  One  of  my  plants  of  the  last-named 
hybrid  had  flowers  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  all  my 
plants  of  it  flower  annually  in  great  profusion, 
especially  if  they  are  planted  out  during  the  summer 
mouths— a  practice  I  have  adopted  with  great  ad- 
vantage with  all  the  Sikkim  Rhododendrons. — 0.  F., 
Lelienhof. 

The  weather  in  France. — From  the  various 
wine-growing  districts  distressing  reports  are  com- 
ing in  of  the  terrible  damage  inflicted  on  the 
Vines  by  the  severe  weather  of  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day. The  Burgundy  district  has  suffered  an  irrepar- 
able loss,  the  Grape  crop  in  many  parts  being 
absolutely  and  entirely  destroyed,  while  Savoy  and 
the  Daupbini!  are  no  better  off.  In  Touraine,  where 
the  Vini's  had  already  been  damaged  by  the  recent 
frosts,  all  hope  of  even  an  average  crop  has  been 
abandoned,  and  growers  are  of  opinion  that  fully 
75  per  cent,  of  the  Grapes  will  be  lost.  The  Vines 
in  the  Cognac  district  have  also  suffered  severely. 
Up  to  the  present  the  fruit  trees  have  not  beeu 
seriously  injured. 

Rhododendron  racemosum  is  a  lovely  new 
species  with  small  flower-heads,  that  must,  sooner 
or  later  (provided  it  proves  sufficiently  hardy  for 
the  purpose),  figure  among  our  most  charming 
rockery  plants,  and  when  plentiful  enough,  as  mar- 
gins to  beds  of  American  plants.  The  flowers  as 
seen  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  when  the 
plant  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  are  of  a 
lovely  rose-pink,  but  when  grown  in  the  open  a 
deeper  hue  may  be  forthcoming.  The  plants  ex- 
hibited had  been  lifted  from  the  open  two  days 
previously.  The  whole  plant  is  only  about  -I  inches 
or  5  inches  high,  which  no  doubt  would  be  increased 
somewhat  when  older  plants  are  seen.  It  is  a  per- 
fect gem,  and  when  large  plants  are  obtainable,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  dwarf-flowering 
shrubs. 

Tremandra  ericaefolia.— This  handsome  New 
Holland  plant  is  rarely  seen  flowering  in  good  con- 
dition whilst  still  of  small  size.  Lately  I  saw  some 
beautiful  examples  in  the  most  profuse  flower 
literally  borne  down  with  bloom.  The  plants  were 
well-furnished  ones  in  O-inch  pots,  being  suitable 
in  this  size  for  any  decorative  purpose.  The  pleas- 
ing and  distinct  colour  of  the  flowers  (a  pale 
pinkish  lilac)  is  so  uncommon  amongst  greenhouse 
plants  in  general,  as  to  form  quite  a  noteworthy 
feature  when  well  cultivated  plants  are  thus  ob- 
tained. It  is  a  plant  that  is  not  nearly  enough 
grown,  but  probably  now  that  such  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  it  have  "been  brought  into  notice  it 
will  receive  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
done.  The  plants  in  question  were  recently  shown 
by  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons  at  the  spring  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  New  Horticultural 
Society.  Better  plants  than  these  were  or  in  more 
profuse  flower  could  not  be  desired,  whilst,  as  be- 
fore stated,  the  colour  being  so  uncommon  further 
enhances  its  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  enter-, 
prising  firm  will  again  exhibit  it,  and  that  at  the 
metropolitan  shows,  and  bring  under  the  notice  of 
plant  lovers  a  truly  good  and  distinct  thing,  as 
they  have  already  done  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful 
blue  Leschenaul'tia  biloba  major,  to  which  this 
Tremandra  is  a  worthy  companion  for  the  green- 
house.— J.  H. 
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WALTHAM  TERRACE,  BLACKROCK, 
NEAR  DUBLIN. 

The  accompanying  engraving  from  a  jilioto- 
graph  shows  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  simple 
hardy  plants  as  grouped  in  front  of  a  little 
suburban  villa  in  Waltham  Terrace,  near  Dub- 
lin. Waltham  Terrace  branches  at  riglit 
angles  from  Jlerrion  Avenue,  which  is  the 
broad  and  stately  mile  -  long  ajjproach  to 
Mount  Merrion,  the  Irish  domain  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  full  of  fine  trees,  and  elevated 
so  as  to  command  the  most  splendid  views  of 


couple  of  old-fashioned  greenhou.ses  or  vineries, 
oidy  partly  glass-roofed,  and  having  architec- 
tural ends  facing  the  road,  so  as  to  look  like 
little  gate  lodges.  As  you  look  up  the  road 
the  terrace  makes  .-i  pretty  picture,  because 
eacli  house  has  its  own  little  trees  and  flowers 
about  it,  and  about  midway  on  the  riglit  is  the 
entrance  to  Grace  Field,  overshadowed  by  some 
Weeping  Wych  Elms,  that  simulate  the  elegance 
of  the  Birch  as  seen  200  yards  away,  their 
Ivy-clad  trunks  only  heightening  the  illusion. 

The  whole  place  is  quite  a  study,  for  at  the 
other  end  of  the  terrace  on  the  left  is  a  Birch 


Climbing  plants  round  window  at  23,  Waltham  Terrace,  Blackrock,  near  Dublin. 


t'le  city  of  Da'ulin,  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay, 
the  Hill  of  Howth,  Ireland's  Eye  and  Lambay 
(both  i.slands  beyond).  There  is  a  peep  from 
the  wood  behind  Mount  iNIerrion  House  where 
you  may  get  a  glimpse  of  Dublin  through  an 
avenue  of  Scotch  Firs.  Again,  in  the  opposite 
direction  are  the  Dublin  mountains,  and 
further  afield  the  Sugar-loaf  Mountain  of  Co. 
Wicklow  stands  out  grey  and  clear  against  the 
sky.  Waltham  Terrace  itself  dates  from  1830, 
and  was  evidently  pl.anned  as  a  suburban 
paradise  It  consists  of  about  thirty  detached 
villa  residences,  most  of  which  stand  well 
elevated,  for  the  ground  rises  as  you  enter 
from  the  Blerrion  Avenue.  Two  Elm  trees 
pollarded  stand  at  the  entrance,  flanked  by  a 


and  Chestnut  grove  leading  out  into  the  fields, 
and  there  is  thence  a  footpath  leading  to  the 
ancient  village  of  Blackrock  itself,  a  place  with 
traditions  many  a-^d  varied.  From  the  fields  be- 
yond this  1  plaint  little  grove  you  get  peeps  at  other 
villas,  andontlie  sunny  April  morning  on  which 
I  saw  it,  the  young  Larch  tassels  were  taking  on 
their  earliest  touch  of  apple-green,  and  a  Golden 
Willow  lit  up  the  whole  landscape  and  made 
the  grey-blue  sky  all  the  more  lovely ;  brown 
Chestnut  buds  were  bursting  and  throwing  down 
their  varnished  red  bracts,  the  jet-black  Ash 
buds  were  swelling  fast,  and  the  exquisite  fra- 
grance of  Wallflowers  and  Daphne  and  the  bal- 
samic odourofthe-shiningPoplar  buds  were  borne 
on  the  breeze  fresh  from  the  adjacent  sea. 


Our  illustration  may  really  bo  taken  as  the 
type  of  house  and  window  gardening  as  .seen  in 
Waltham  Terrace.  In  this  particular  instance 
the  m.ain  effects  are  due  to  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  Convolvulus  sylvaticus,  or  Great  Hungarian 
Bindweed,  Ro.ses  and  Jasmine,  Rhus  typhina, 
with  a  vigorous  growth  of  hardy  Ferns, 
Pieonies  and  great-leaved  Saxifrages,  with  wild 
Grasses  and  Ivy  below.  In  one  corner  is  an 
old  red-stemmed  Fuchsia  taller  than  a  man, 
with  its  torn  threads  of  bark  glistening  in  the 
sun.  Beside  it  is  a  fine  bush  of  Spiraea  hyperi- 
cifolia,  and  there  is  a  fresh  and  healthy  Sweet 
Bay  near  the  door.  The  turf  of  the  little  front 
enclosure  is  mostly  formed  of  Ivy,  from  which 
grow  Ferns  and  bulbs  of  many  kinds— Crocuses, 
Snowdrojis,  and  Daffodils,  the  last  now  in 
bloom.  In  the  window-box,  as  I  saw  it  the 
other  morning,  were  soft  pale  pink  Hyacinths 
and  taller  yellow  Tulips,  and  the  Stag's-hoin 
Sumach  held  aloft  its  soft  brown  shoots 
in  sombre  contrast  to  the  flowers.  In  an- 
other of  the  little  front  gardens  Berberis 
Darwini  was  .sprinkling  its  early  gold,  and  the 
old  Mezereon  bushes  diffused  their  fragrance. 
In  most  of  the  gardens  Laurus  nobilis  seems 
quite  at  home,  as  also  in  one  or  two  cases  is  the 
large-leaved  Aralia  of  Japan  (Fatsia  japonica), 
while  the  slender  interlaced  shoots  on  the  walls 
here  and  there  indicate  just  now  the  summer 
greenery  and  the  autumnal  crimson  and  purple 
of  the  Virginian  Creeper  and  the  Japanese  Ain- 
pelopsis. 

On  leaving  Merrion  Avenue  the  lower  part  of 
the  terrace  is  divided  from  the  common  road  by 
wire  palings,  but  the  upper  portion  is  fenced  by 
low  stone  walls  topped  with  Laurels  and  other 
evergreen  or  flowering  shi-ubs,  while  the  sides 
facing  the  road  are  in  most  cases  entirely  covered 
and  concealed  l^y  green  Ivy.  Bare  walls  near 
the  .streets  or  roads  are  so  common  not  only  near 
Dublin,  but  also  near  most  other  towns  in 
England,  that  it  would  be  well  if  we  more  gene- 
rally followed  the  example  here  shown  at  Wal- 
tham Terrace  of  covering  up  our  outer  walls  as 
well  as  inner  ones  with  fresh  green  Ivy,  even  if 
with  nothing  more.  The  common  flowering 
shrub  here,  as  elsewhere  near  Dublin,  is  the 
Laurustinus,  but  this  sequestered  little  spot 
mu.st  also  be  delicious  in  Lilac  and  Weigela 
time,  and  especially  so  when  the  Laburnum 
sends  down  its  showers  of  golden  rain.  In 
other  ways  this  unique  little  terrace  is  now 
favoured,  for  at  a  short  distance  off'  is  Blackrock 
Park,  near  Lis-anlskea,  a  sloping  bank  hang- 
ing over  the  sea,  whence  good  views  of  Howth 
Head  and  Dublin  Bay  may  be  obtained.  In  the 
park  one  of  the  most  satisfying  features  is  an 
islet  in  the  lagoon  planted  with  cardinal 
Willows,  which  just  now  glow  beautifully  in  the 
sun,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  plantation  cf 
golden  Osiers  may  also  be  made  there,  so  that 
their  bright  shoots  may  enliven  the  dark 
trunks  of  the  Chestnuts,  Elms,  and  other 
trees.  A  breadth  or  two  of  crimson  L'ogwood 
might  also  be  introduced  here  and  there  with 
excellent  effect.  F.  W.   B. 


Daffodils  deficient  in  colour.— Anything  un- 
usual in  the  fioweiing  of  Daffodils  seems  worth  re- 
cording with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  cause  by  a 
comparison  of  seasons.  The  springs  of  IS'.IO  and 
1891  were  both  of  them  remarkable  for  the  bright- 
ness of  the  orange  tints  in  the  crowns  of  several 
well-known  varieties  of  the  incomparabilis  class, 
such  as  incomparabilis  Leedsi,  Cynosure,  Princess 
Jl.'iry,  and  Nelsoni  aurantius.  This  j'e.ar  these  sre 
flowering  without  a  tint  of  orange,  and  except  for 
their  shape  might  as  well  be  the  old  single  Peer- 
less ;  even  C'.  J.  Backhouse,  which  is  generally  the 
brightest  of  all,  has  the  crown  this  year  of  a  dull 
reddish  colour,  and  if  I  did  not  remember  many 
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spots  whcro  it  shone  so  brightly  last  year,  in  all  of 
which  it  is  flowering  colourless  now,  1  should  not, 
belieye  my  labels.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  cause. 
This  month  hitherto  has  certainly  not  lieen  defi- 
cieny  in  sun  whilst  the  buds  were  maturin?.  Mr. 
Jimes  Walker  once  told  me  that  he  thought  defi- 
ciency of  colour  was  due  to  unusually  rapid  de- 
velopment, and  the  very  dry,  hot  days  of  early 
April  seem  r.xther  to  favour  this  theory.  It  would, 
hivvever,  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  failure 
I  notice  here  has  been  genera]  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kin3:<lom.— C.  Wollby  Did,  Klyo  Hall, 
M.tlpa^. 


SEED-GROWING  IN  GERMANY. 

H.wiNO  .spent  about  twoyc.ir.s  in  one  of  the  cliicf 
seed-growing  centres  of  Germany,  a  few  .short 
notes  on  the  chief  subjects  of  culture  will  pcr- 
liaps  prove  interesting.  Although  the  w.ays  and 
means  of  cultivation  dill'er  considerably  fnim 
these  of  tills  coLUitry,  and  which,  through  cli- 
matic intluencos,  could  not  in  many  instances  be 
cu-riol  out,  still,  we  all  like  to  know  at  least 
•something  about  the  growing  for  seed  pur- 
poso.5  of  the  best  of  our  annuals,  especially  when 
we  take  into  consideration  tlie  large  quantities 
of  seed,  etc.,  which  are  annu.ally  imported  from 
this  .source,  an  I  necessarily  so,  as  many  of  them 
would  not  come  to  anything  like  maturity  in 
thii  climit3,  th3refore  must  b3  left  to  the 
care  and  industry  of  our  Continental  brethren. 
]t  is  only  during  the  p.ast  twenty  or  thirty  ye.ars 
th.-it  this  trade  has  assumed  the  gigantic  dimen- 
.sions  which  at  present  exist.  The  increased 
demand  for  flowers  in  this  country  has  given  a 
corresponding  impetus  to  .soed-grovviug  abroad, 
where  they  have  the  advantage  of  cheap  labour 
and  a  cliraitc  siiecially  adapted  to  this  work. 
England,  next  t(j  America,  is  the  largest  im- 
porter of  German-grown  llower-seed,;  ;  while 
Ivrgc  quantities  find  their  way  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  secret  of  this  successful  cul- 
tivation lies  in  the  bright  dry  autumn  which 
enibles  seeds  to  stand  longer  and  become  tho- 
roughly ripened. 

To  begin  with,  not  only  is  the  climate  well 
adapted  for  t!ic  production  aiul  ripening  of 
seeds,  but  the  soil,  which  in  this  p.articular 
locality  is  a  deep,  rich,  and  moderately  still' 
loam,  is  a'l  that  cm  be  desired  for  this  purpose. 

The  city  of  Erfurt,  which  is  considered  tlie 
chief  centre  of  seed-growing  in  Germ.any,  is  a 
town  of  about  00,0(I1J  inhabitants,  containing  a 
line  cathedral,  also  many  ancient  buildings, 
which  render  it  a  place  of  considerable  historical 
interest. 

It  belongs  to  the  district  known  .as  Thuringia, 
and  is  in  the  immediate  noighbourhoid  of 
Eisenach,  where  stands  the  line  old  castle  of 
^Vartburg,  made  fanKjus  as  being  for  some  time 
the  residence  of  the  great  reformer  Luther,  It 
i)  prettily  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of 
a  small  nmuntain  stream  and  almost  surrounded 
by  hills,  which  arc  covered  with  wood  chiefly 
composed  of  Fir,  Birch  and  Oak.  It  is  truly 
a  city  of  flowers,  as  most  of  the  land  adjoining 
is  in  the  possession  of  seedsmen,  and  in  summer 
when  everything  is  in  full  bloom  there  is  little 
else  to  be  seen  but  a  broad  expanse  of  briglit 
and  varied  colours  ;  so  much  .so,  that  the  blaze  of 
colour  becomes  in  time  monotonous  to  the  eye, 
but  to  the  stranger  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time 
it  is  a  sight  noj  easily  forgotten.  The  fields  are 
mostly  open  to  the  road,  a  small  ditch  dividing 
them,  and  sometimes  not  oven  that.  A  hedge,  for 
instance,  is  almost  unknown,  except  on  a  very 
.small  scale  ;  this  gives  a  very  open  a])pearaiice  to 
the  countiy.  The  sides  of  the  roads  in  many  in- 
stances are  planted  with  fruit  trees,  chietly 
Plums,  which  form  a  remunerative  crop  to  the 
farmer.s,  and,  what  is  more  surprising,  althoug 


everything  is  so  open  and  unprotecteJ, during  the 
whole  of  my  stay  I  never  heard  of  any  flowers 
being  stolen  or  damaged  ;  the  people  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  sight,  that  flowers  are  not 
valued  more  than  a  field  of  Wheat  or  Barley 
would  be  with  us. 

The  general  situation  of  the  city  is  also  very 
lovely.  A  large  forest  stretches  away  on  one  side 
for  miles  ;  through  this  there  are  some  lovely 
avenues  and  drives,  which  are  greatly  patronised 
during  the  summer  months. 

In  regard  to  seed-growing,  I  will  now  touch 
upon  si.>ine  of  the  leading  varieties,  and  endea- 
vour, as  well  as  I  am  .able,  to  de.scrlbo  their 
cultivation. 

Stocks 
form  one  of  the  leading  features  in  a  seed- 
growing  establishment,  and  are  one  of  the  most 
expensive  crops  to  grow,  that  is  as  far  as  labour 
is  concerned.  This  will  be  seen  when  I  tell  you 
that  they  are  nearly  all  grown  in  pots,  only  the 
very  inferior  sorts  being  left  to  take  their  chance 
in  the  open  ground.  One  firm  I  w.as  acquainted 
with  grow  something  like  300,000  pots  of  them 
annually.  They  are  kept  on  stages  erected  in  the 
same  way  as  an  oixlinary  greenhouse  stage,  and 
have  a  wooden  or  tiled  roof  to  keep  ofl'  the  heavy 
rain  and  too  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  sides  and 
backs  being  left  open.  (Jne  of  the  things  most 
essential  for  good  cultivation  is  the  .soil,  which 
must  be  well  matured  and  free  from  any 
vegetable  matter  ;  therefore  three  years'  supply 
is  always  kept  on  hand,  and  turned  over  from 
time  to  time  to  make  it  sweet.  The  plants, 
which  are  raised  in  [jits  on  a  slight  hotbed,  are 
pricked  into  0-inch  pots  when  in  the  fourth 
leaf,  and  are  generally  planted  seven  to  nine  in  a 
pot,  so  as  to  throw  up  single  stems  only.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this  crowding,  as  we  may 
term  it.  Firstly,  seed  is  only  obtainable  from  the 
single  flowers  ;  as  soon  as  the  doubles  make  their 
appearance  the  plants  are  cut  ofl",  thus  giving 
more  room  to  those  remaining.  Secondly,  plant- 
ing several  in  each  pot  tends  to  starve  the 
plants  somewhat,  and  when  thus  treated  they 
produce  a  larger  percentage  of  doubles  ;  this  has 
been  proved,  as  seed  saved  from  plants  grown 
in  the  open  ground  do  not  produce  anything 
like  the  same  percentage.  Fifty  per  cent, 
double  flowers  is  considered  a  good  average, 
although  in  some  cases  it  ranges  as  high  as  00 
and  even  (i.'j  per  cent.  They  require  a  copious 
supply  of  water  throughout  the  growing  period, 
which  extends  from  Ajiril  to  October,  except- 
ing for  a  week  or  two  when  they  first  show  their 
bloom,  when  it  must  be  sparingly  given,  as 
ovcrwatering  at  this  time  would  cause  them  to 
damp  ofl'  and  encourage  the  attacks  of  in.sect 
pests,  which  are  very  troublesome  at  this  period. 
The  labour  required  in  constantly  watering  and 
tending  such  an  immense  number  of  pots  is  very 
great  and  keeps  up  the  price  of  these  lieautiful 
annuals.  Autumn  Stocks  and  WallHowers 
require  much  the  .same  treatment,  but  in  their 
case  a  much  longer  period  is  recpiired  for  grow- 
ing and  ripening  the  seed.  These  are  sown  in 
July,  potted  up  in  the  same  way,  and  kept 
through  the  winter,  a  very  diflicult  thing  where 
proper  accommodation  docs  not  exist,  and  the 
thermometer  is  often  several  degrees  below  zero. 
The  larger  growers  who  have  the  room  keep  them 
in  cool  houses,  but  in  small  establishments  where 
such  are  not  obtainable,  they  are  kept  in  pits 
well  covered  up  with  litter,  air  being  given  on 
fine  days.  If  the  winter  proves  severe  the 
])lants  sulfer  con.siderably,  as  the  pits  become 
snowed  and  frozen  in  for  weeks  together,  and 
want  of  air  causes  a  great  many  to  danij)  oil'. 
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form  another  important  feature  of  cultivation, 
perhaps   even   more    so    than   Stocks,  and   are 


grown  by  the  acre,  one  firm  alone  devoting  over 
100  acrt^s  to  them.  They  are  raised  in  pits  and 
afterwards  planted  out  on  the  beds  where  it  is 
intended  to  grow  them  for  seed.  The  distance 
they  are  planted  apart  varies  according  to  the 
variety,  but  seldom  less  than  1  foot  each  way. 
The  planting  is  done  by  gangs  of  men,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  would  put  out  Cab- 
bages, and  each  plant  is  carefully  watered  to 
settle  the  soil  around  it,  the  water  being  con- 
veyed to  the  fields  by  carts  specially  constructed 
for  this  purpose.  After  this,  they  require  little 
attention  except  hoeing  and  keeping  clean  till 
they  come  into  bloom,  when  they  must  be 
constantly  gone  through  an<l  all  rogues  and 
button-eyed  ones  removed, as  the  best  strains  will 
in  some  seasons  show  a  small  percentage  of  these. 
Tlie  best  flowers  are  selected  and  marked,  and 
the  seed  of  these  is  kept  for  stock  for  next 
year's  sowing.  The  .seed  ripens  in  September, 
but  some  of  the  later  sorts  often  remain  till 
early  in  t  )ctober  before  fit  to  gather  ;  indeed,  I 
have  gathered  the  Aster  seed  when  the  snow 
was  on  the  ground. 

Petunias, 

which  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  are  raised 
in  pits,  then  potted  up  and  placed  on  stages  in 
the  open,  after  the  same  manner  as  Stocks. 
They  iei[uire  a  great  deal  of  attention,  as  each 
bloom  has  to  be  fertilised  by  hand  to  ensure 
setting  for  seed.  The  pollen  from  the  double 
blooms  is  very  diflicult  to  obtain,  the  flowers 
being  so  dense  that  they  have  often  to'  be  re- 
moved from  the  plant,  then  placed  in  wet 
.sand,  and  pulled  open  so  as  to  allow  the  sun 
and  air  to  ripen  the  pollen,  which  is  carefully 
removed  and  jilaced  on  the  finest  single  blooms. 
The  seed  saved  from  these  is  called  double,  but 
it  is  rarely  possible  to  obtain  more  than  i!5  to 
30  per  cent. 

Calceolaria.s 

are  sown  in  July  and  August,  and  when  large 
enough  arc  pricked  off  into  pans,  \c. ,  and  after 
two  or  three  shifts  they  are  finally  planted  in 
0-incli  pots  about  the  end  of  Janu.ary,  and  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permits— usually  in  May 
— are  placed  upon  stages  outside  where  they  are 
to  bloom  and  seed.  They  are  vei-y  shy  seeders, 
and  it  is  only  by  careful  hybridisation  that  a 
crop  can  be  ensured.  As  this  operation  must 
be  iierformed  when  the  pollen  is  quite  ripe,  the 
plants  must  be  looked  through  nearly  every  day 
to  catch  each  bloom  as  it  comes  to  maturity.  A 
constant  and  abundant  supply  of  water  during 
the  blooming  period  is  very  essential. 

Carnations 

are  also  very  important  and  must  not  be  passed 
over.  These  are  grown  on  stages  as  before  de- 
scribed, and  are  propagated  either  by  cuttings  or 
layering.  The  latter  nictliod  is  most  usually 
adopted,  and  is  performed  by  placing  a  collar  or 
hoop  of  wood  about  l,j  inches  to  2  inches  deep 
round  the  top  of  the  pot  and  filling  up  with 
.soil  ;  into  this  the  young  shoots  are  layered,  and 
when  sufliciently  rooted  are  taken  oil' and  potted 
up.  The  h>>op  and  extra  soil  are  then  removed 
and  the  mother  i)lant  kept  to  ripen  what  seed 
there  may  be  on  it.  It  is  vei-y  difficult  to  ob- 
tain seed  under  any  circumstances,  and  then 
only  in  sm.all  (piantities  ;  the  supply  is  always 
limited  and  there  is  not  mucli  chance  of  its  ever 
bcin"  much  cheaper  than  at  the  jiresent  time. 
In  one  establishment  I  visited,  10,000  to  15,000 
pots  were  kept  going  for  these  alone.  Cine- 
rarias, Begonias  and  Gloxinias  are  also  grown 
in  large  iiu.autitiesandunder  muchthcsametreat- 
ment  as  here  ;  the  two  latter  have  to  be  carefully 
hybridised  to  ensure  a  crop  of  seeds.  Primulas, 
Cyclamens  and  many  others  too  numerous  to 
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toucli  upon  are  to  1)0  fi>ini<l  in  great  numliers. 
The  comniDner  kinds  of  annuals  are  also  grown 
largely.  The  seed  of  Mignonette,  Dianthus, 
&.C.,  is  saved  by  the  ton.  Pansies  also  come  in 
for  a  large  share,  and  several  hundredweights 
are  often  harvested  by  one  firm  alone.  They 
require  a  great  deal  of  attcntitin  during  the 
seeding  season,  and  must  bo  caught  at  the  right 
time  ;  if  not,  the  pods  burst  and  the  seed  is 
scattered.  Some  seedsmen  go  in  extensively 
for  growing  Everlastings.  Tliis  forms  quite  a 
business  bj'  itself.  They  are  dried  off  in  ware- 
houses specially  built  for  the  purpose,  and  after- 
wards bunched-  up  and  packed  for  export. 

Hollyhocks 

are  extensively  grown,  but  there,  as  in  this 
countiy,  they  are  much  subject  to  the  disease 
and  are  an  uncertain  crop.  Hardy  perennials 
are  grown  in  great  variety,  although  not  in  such 
large  quantities  as  annuals.  Several  collections 
I  know  of  contained  from  1000  to  2000  varieties, 
all  kept  for  seed.  One  tinn  in  particular  made 
a  point  of  having  as  many  species  as  possible, 
if  only  a  plant  or  two  of  each,  that  is,  [iro- 
vided  it  was  suitable  to  tlic  climate  and  could 
anyhow  be  made  to  produce  seed.  Of  Sedums 
I  have  observed  between  twenty  and  thirty  dis- 
tinct species.  Aquilegias  in  almost  endless  va- 
riety. Delphiniums,  Ijychnis,  Papaver,  Linum, 
Anchusa,  itc. ,  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers, 
also  some  grand  specimens  of  Heracleum  gigan- 
teum  and  Verbascum  olympicum. 

The  pits  in  which  most  of  the  plants  are 
raised  deserve  a  word  or  two  of  notice.  They 
are  constructed  of  wood,  generally  not  more 
than  9  inches  to  18  inches  high  ;  the  soil  is 
cleared  out  to  a  depth  of  about  3  feet,  and  they  are 
then  filled  up  in  the  following  manner.  First  a 
layer  of  rough  stalks,  &c.,  then  a  good  layer 
of  fresh  manin-e  well  trodden  down  to  within 
about  9  inches  of  the  top ;  this  is  allowed  to 
settle  for  a  day  or  two,  and  upon  this  is  placed 
a  layer  of  fine  soil  in  which  the  seedlings  .are 
raised.  During  the  sunnner  these  pits  are  used 
for  growing  some  of  the  more  tender  annuals, 
such  as  Cockscomljs,  Portulacas,  itc. ,  so  that 
protection  may  bo  given  if  necessary  during  cold 
nights.  The  soil  and  manure  are  removed  in 
the  autumn  and  carefully  put  away  ;  in  this 
manner  they  are  utilised  and  prepared  for 
future  potting  operations.  The  pits  are  used  in 
winter  for  storing  Wallflowers,  autumn-sown 
Stocks,  &c.,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  drying  houses  are  of  great  size  and  several 
storeys  high,  the  floors  of  some  measuring  200 
feet  by  50  feet,  and  fitted  up  with  numerous 
shelves  or  drawers  ;  these  are  about  IJ  inches 
deep  with  rough  canvas  bottoms,  so  as  to  allow 
the  air  to  circulate  freely.  They  are  made  to 
fit  in  a  framework  nuich  in  the  manner  of  a 
chest  of  drawers.  These  floors  are  also  fitted  up 
with  heating  apparatuses,  so  that  in  wot  seasons 
the  drying  can  be  carried  on  more  efl'ectually 
and  quickly.  The  plan  of  improving  and  select- 
ing stocks  of  seed  is  as  follows  :  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  fully  in  bloom,  they  are  carefully 
gone  over  and  the  best  and  truest  as  regards 
colour,  shape,  A-c,  are  singled  out  by  placing  a 
stake  next  them.  When  the  seed  is  ripe  they 
are  carefully  gathered  by  themselves  and  kept 
for  stock  seed  the  following  year.  This  is  very 
neces.sary  in  the  case  of  some  annuals,  which 
show  a  great  tendency  to  go  back  to  tlie  wild 
state,  and  at  the  same  time  it  improves  the 
stocks  from  year  to  year.  There  are  some 
unscrupulous  persons  who  do  nut  take  so  much 
trouble  and  care  little  what  seed  they  send  out 
provided  a  market  can  be  found.  But  the 
above  method   is  carefully  and  conscientiously 


c.uried  out  l)y  all  firms  of  good  standing  and 
rejiute. 

Not  many  vegetables  arc  cultivated  in  this 
particular  district,  but  the  few  that  are  deserve 
notice,  especially  Cauliflowers,  for  which  Erfurt 
is  justly  famed,  and  the  locality  seems  naturally 
.suited  for  their  culture.  The  chief  Cauliflower 
grounds  are  situated  on  a  low-lying  strip  of 
land  some  miles  in  length,  and  intersected  by 
warm  springs,  which  never  freeze  even  in  that 
rigorous  climate.  This  ground  is  cut  up  into 
]iatches  about  100  yards  long  by  20  yards  wide, 
and  the  springs  so  arranged  as  to  surround  it  on 
all  sides  like  ditches,  which  are  about  9  feet  wide. 
The  patches  themselves  are  raised  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ditches,  and  form 
a  high,  well-drained  bed  for  the  plants,  whilst 
a  copious  supjily  of  water  is  always  on  hand. 
The  method  of  watering  is  very  simple,  viz.,  a 
bowl  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  hand  cup 
fitted  to  the  end  of  a  pole  10  feet  to  15  feet 
long  is  filled  from  the  ditches  and  the  water 
thrown  on  and  around  the  jilants  ;  this  entails  a 
lot  of  laliour,  especially  during  the  hot,  dry 
summer  months.  Cauliflowers  flourish  wonder- 
fully under  such  treatment,  and  form  a  very 
remunerative  crop  to  the  market  grower. 

The  ditches  are  utilised  for  growing  Water- 
cress, which  flourishes  here  in  great  abundance, 
and  Erfurt  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Germany 
where  it  can  be  grown  in  any  quantity  ; 
this  is  duo  to  the  warm  springs  which  keep  the 
water  at  an  even  temperature  all  the  year  round. 
Many  seedsmen  make  arrangements  with  the 
market  gardeners,  so  that  they  have  the  privi- 
lege of  selecting  the  best  of  the  Cauliflowers  to 
stand  for  seed.  It  is  altogether  a  very  uncer- 
tain crop,  especially  in  wet  seasons,  being  much 
subject  to  mildew;  the  best  stocks  of  Cauli- 
flower realise  as  much  as  100s.  per  lb. 

Although  the  winter  is  very  severe,  and  con- 
tinues sometimes  late  into  the  spring,  wind 
frosts  arc  not  so  prevalent  as  in  England,  for 
once  the  frost  breaks  up  it  very  seldom  returns, 
and  towards  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May,  when  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  begin  to 
make  themselves  felt,  the  whole  land  is  like  a 
hotlied,  and  on*  the  first  hot  day  it  is  no  un- 
usual thing  to  see  clouds  of  steam  rising  from 
the  ground.  At  this  period  everything  grows 
with  great  rapidity,  and  planting  and  sowing 
are  vigorously  carried  on.  Outdoor  Cucumliers 
are  sown  about  this  time  ;  they  (should  the 
weather  contiinie  favourable)  quickly  make  their 
appearance  and  usually  bear  abundant  crops. 
They  are  grown  largely  both  for  seed  and  for 
pickling,  this  latter  being  performed  by 
placing  the  Cucimibers  in  a  large  earthen- 
ware pot,  mixing  with  them  certain  portions  of 
salt,  vinegar,  and  dill,  this  herb  giving  them  a 
jjeculiar  flavour  much  appreciated.  When  full 
the  pot  is  ]ilaced  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  and  in  a 
week  or  so  is  fit  for  use,  and  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  a  considerable  time.  This  pickle 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Sauer  Gherkin,  and  is 
largely  used  by  the  working  classes. 

Roses  are  preserved  through  the  winter  by 
bending  the  trees  down  to  the  ground  and 
Iilacing  a  good  depth  of  soil  over  them — in  fact 
burying  them  up  entirely,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  quickly  they  break  out  into  foliage  and 
flower  after  being  uncovered  in  the  spring. 

Labour  is,  on  the  wdiole,  moderately  cheap. 
The  average  wages  of  a  good  working-man  are 
about  12s.  per  week,  and  he  has  to  work  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
in  winter  one  hour  less,  commencing  at  .six 
instead  of  five.  In  simimer  the  hands  are  em- 
jiloycd  in  the  seed  grounds,  and  during  the 
winter  mouths  in  the  warehouses  cleaning  and 
dressing  .seed,   &c.     Much  of  the  lighter  field 


work,  such  as  hoeing,  cleaning,  gathering  seed, 
&c. ,  is  done  by  women  and  girls,  who  wt>rk  in 
gangs  under  the  charge  of  a  foreman.  They 
are  very  expert  in  the  use  of  the  hoe,  &c. ,  and 
will  get  over  nearly  as  much  ground  as  a  man. 
They  earn  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  day,  and  many 
have  to  walk  several  miles  to  and  from  work,  as 
the  majority  live  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
Although  the  hours  of  labour  are  long,  1  do  not 
think  moi'e  work  is  performed  than  in  this 
country  with  our  lOA  hours  a  day. 
Nonoich.  G.  F.  Daniels. 
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SPRING  FLOWERS  AT  EDGE  HALL. 

It  is  with  mixed  feelings  that  one  writes  on 
this  Good  Friday  about  spring  flowers.  Those 
who  run  away  from  English  winters,  as  I  have 
done  this  year,  are  perhaps  served  right  if 
everything  floes  not  go  quite  smoothly  on  their 
return,  but  after  the  accounts  we  had  in  the 
daily  weather  repoits  of  tempcr.ature  in  Eng- 
land at  zero  two  or  three  times  in  March,  it 
was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  find  flowers  better 
than  could  have  been  expected  ;  in  fact,  quite 
up  to  the  average  of  the  first  week  in  AprO. 
Lent  Roses  in  great  pendulous  bunches  of 
white,  pink,  or  dark  purple  were  cpute  unin- 
jured by  cold  or  east  wind,  and  have  been  so 
every  year  since  I  planted  them  either  close 
to  a  north  wall  or  amongst  the  drooping 
branches  of  Spruce  Fii-s  ;  but  formerly  they 
used  to  be  shrivelled  u]j  and  destroyed  by  sucli 
weather  as  that  of  last  March,  glasses  of  San- 
guinaria  were  quite  dazzling  in  their  pure  white- 
ness when  they  spread  their  flowers  out  flat  to 
the  midday  sun.  Anemone  blanda,  which  began 
early  in  February,  never  flinched  during  the 
cold  of  March,  and  lasted  longer  than  I  have 
ever  known  it  to  do.  The  lumps  of  this,  which 
are  like  great  trutfle.«,  should  be  broken  up 
every  third  year  ;  seed  which  ripens  in  abund- 
ance seldom  flowers  till  the  third  season.  It 
was  not  likely  to  be  a  good  season  for  the 
scarlet  Anemone  hortensis,  but  it  is  bringing 
far  more  flowers  than  last  year,  and  Dog's- 
tooth  Violets,  especially  the  white  variety,  have 
tieen  all  they  ought  to  be.  But  these  arc  all 
now  over.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  we  got 
up  to  find  several  inches  of  snow,  Dafl'odils 
which  had  been  hurried  into  tlower  by  hot  suns 
were  all  crushed  flat,  and  before  they  had  time 
to  recover,  a  minimum  of  22°  on  the  following 
night  froze  the  flowers  to  the  ground  and  sjioilt 
all  that  were  open.  Primula  rosea  and  P.  den- 
ticulata  have  lost  all  their  colour  and  will  do  no 
more  good  this  season,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  garden  is  pitiable.  But  we  have  similar 
experience  nearly  every  year,  and  we  know 
that  many  flowers  survive  and  are  no  worse,  and 
that  North  American  plants  like  Trillium  even 
enjoy  the  cold. 

I  am  making  and  furnishing  a  new  early 
spring  bed,  avoiding  former  mistakes.  Chiono- 
doxas  and  others  of  the  Squill  tribe  increase 
and  seed  too  freely.  Crocuses  and  Muscaris  do 
the  same.  The  seedlings  mix  together  and  are 
untidy  till  they  flower,  and  are  then  too  thick  to 
do  well.  It  is  true  that  the  seed  may  l)o  pidled 
ofi'  before  ripe,  but  somehow  this  is  always  for- 
gotten. Dog's-tooth  Violfcts  do  not  seed  much, 
and  there  are  many  varieties  of  size  and  colour, 
.and  some  of  the  tall  American  kinds  are  beau- 
tiful both  in  leaf  and  flower.  Then  there  are 
two  colours  <jf  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum, 
Scilla  l)ifolia  allia,  and  carnea  ;  neither  of 
them  ripen  seed,  and  are  both  good.  Anemone 
blanda  makes  very  few  seedlings  and  is  ea.sily 
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controlleJ.  These  and  a  few  other  such  things 
will  make  a  very  gay  bed  for  March,  and  need 
no  digging  out  for  three  or  four  years.  As  for 
the  European  alpine  Primroses,  I  manage  them 
bsst  in  pots,  and  a  mass  of  pots  grouped  close 
together,  covered  up  in  ashes  under  a  remov- 
able light,  is  a  gay  sight  in  February  and 
March.  Three  e.^ccellent  kinds  are  P.  marginata, 
P.  viscosa  alba  (or  whatever  the  very  tloriferous 
white  hybrid,  which  comes  true  from  seed,  is 
called),  and  P.  Balfouriana,  a  beautiful  cross 
from  Edinburgh.  These  are  mixed  with  many 
kinds  of  early  Saxifrage,  especially  the  varieties 
and  hybrids  of  S.  Burseriana,  which  are  often 
spoilt  out  of  doors,  and  (if  S.  oppositifolia  ;  two 
very  dwarf  Iberises  called  I.  petraja  and  I. 
rupestris,  which  flower  from  January  to  May  ; 
potfuls  of  a  bright  crimson  Bellis  sylvestris, 
good  for  rocks,  but  refusing  to  grow  in  deep 
soil.  These  and  a  few  more  make  a  very  at- 
tractive combination,  l)eing  left  open  all  day 
in  line  weather.  Then  there  is  my  Grass  gar- 
den, an  acre  of  outside  lawn  which  is  not  mown 
till  July.  We  have  read  a  good  deal  about 
Grass  gardens  lately.  The  haljit  of  planting 
early-flowering  bulbs  in  Grass  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended,  but  an  experience  of 
twenty  years  has  taught  me  tliat  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  expect  that  Daffodils  which  are  delicate 
in  bare  soil  become  robust  if  planted  in  Grass. 
I  have  planted  Daffodils  of  all  kinds  in  Grass 
for  many  years,  and  I  find  that  the  miffy 
kinds  disappear  and  those  of  good  constitution 
survive,  just  as  in  the  border  I  never  could 
get  Ard-Righ,  for  instance,  to  continue  to  do 
well  for  three  years  either  in  Grass  or  out  of 
it.  Pallidus  pnecox,  the  wild  English  Daffodil, 
the  large  double,  the  Tenby,  and  some  of  the 
Incomparables  do  equally  well  anywhere  with 
me,  but  increase  less  (piickly  in  the  turf.  Jly 
Grass  is  too  thick  for  either  Snowdrops  or 
Acouite.s,  but  Dog's-tooth  Violets  succeed  ad- 
mirably if  the  pheasants  will  leave  them 
alone,  and  so  does  the  common  Fritillary.  I 
make  constant  additions  to  this  lawn  of  flowers, 
some  of  which  disappear,  whilst  others  survive. 

C.   WoLLEY  DOD. 


Seedling  DaUlias.  —  Seed  of  any  type  of 
Dalilia  can  be  sown  at  once  on  bottom-heat.  It 
can  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  or  shallow  boxes 
filled  with  a  light  free  compost  or  in  drills — thinly 
sown  of  course — in  a  prepared  bed  in  a  frame  on  a 
fairly  good  bottom-heat.  In  April  the  seeds  quickly 
germinate,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough 
they  should  be  pricked  off  into  other  pots  or  boxes, 
so  as  to  grow  into  size  preparatory  to  being 
hardened  off  and  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  to 
flower.  A  bed  of  seedling  Dahlias  is  always  a 
soiu-ce  of  great  interest.  It  is  prolific  in  surprises, 
.and  though  a  great  many  of  the  flowers  may  prove 
of  inferior  character,  there  will  yet  be  some  of 
good  quality.  To  do  the  seedlings  justice  the  bed 
should  be  of  a  suitable  free  soil,  deeply  dug,  and 
unless  poor,  need  not  be  well  manured.  The  seed- 
lings should  be  put  out  in  lines  1  foot  apart  in  the 
lines  and  the  lines  2  feet  apart.  All  that  is  required 
is  roam  for  the  grower  to  get  amont,'  the  seedlings 
as  they  bloom  and  examine  them.  He  cuts  away  at 
once  any  that  are  of  an  inferior  character,  and  care- 
fully marks  any  that  promise  well.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  anything  good  only  gives  a  promise  of  what 
it  may  become  under  good  cultivation,  and  the  grower 
knows  what  is  likely  to  be  of  service  to  him.  The 
late  Mr.  John  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  once  said  that 
he  did  not  set  much  value  on  the  plumpest  seeds, 
as  he  believed  the  thin  ones  and  apparently  less 
matured  were  the  grains  which  gave  the  best  varie- 
ties. But  seedlings  prove  uncertain.  Those  who 
raise  them  propagate  five  or  six  plants  from  the 
root  the  following  spring,  so  as  to  have  a  good  test, 
and  it  often  happens  that  varieties  quite  fail  to 
come  up  to  the  expectations  formed  of  them.     It  is 


always  safest  to  test  seedlings  two  years  before 
venturing  to  pronounce  a  final  opinion  upon  them. 
— R.  D. 


THE  CAUCASIAN  SCABIOUS. 

The  flower-head  accompanying  this  note  gives 
readers  but  a  faint  impression  of  the  real 
beauty  of  the  Caucasian  Scabious.  Enough, 
however,  may  be  gleaned  to  show  its  useful- 
ness in  collections  of  hardy  flowers,  and  as  it 
is  an  almost  incessant  bloi.imer,  its  value  in  the 
mixed  border  or  on  the  rockery  will  be  at  once 
apparent.  1  n  most  gardens  we  invariably  find 
it  under  the  name  of  S.  caucasica  var.  amfena, 
which  I  believe  to  be  altogether  erroneous.  S. 
amojna  is  a  true  species,  native,  I  believe,  of 
Asia  Minor,  totally  distinct,  and,  judging  from 
dried  specimens,  in  no  way  deserving  of  such 
notice  as  the  subject  of  our  note.  In  Kegel's 
"Gartenflora,"tabs.  1084andl212,wc  find  figures 
of  two  varieties  or  forms  of  S.  caucasica  called 
heterophylla  and  elegaus,  and  it  is  to  the  latter 
name  that  the  plants  grown  in  English  gardens 
belong.  Our  plant  will  be  found  to  difl'er  from 
typical  S.  caucasica  by  being  more  robust  and 
having  considerably  larger  ffower-heads.  The 
leaves,  too,  are  not  so  much  divided  and  the 
plant  altogether  less  straggling.  Both  the  type 
and  its  varieties  have  great  affinity  to  the  better- 
known  S.  graminifolia,  which  is  a  really  pretty 
plant,  and  one  th.at  could  ill  be  dispensed  with 
for  rockwork  or  flower  border.  S.  caucasica 
and  its  varieties  will  be  found  to  differ  from  the 


The  Caueasian  Scabious  (Seahiosa  Caucasica). 

latter  by  their  more  erect  stems,  much  larger 
flowers,  broader  and  less  silvery  leaves,  and  in 
the  length  of  tlie  inner  calyx,  which  in  S. 
graminifolia  is  hardly  longer  than  the  outer.  S. 
caucasica  elegans  has  the  largest  flower-heads  of 
any  species  known  to  me,  anil  is  said  to  have 
been  first  raised  by  the  Loddigfs  f roui  seed  re- 
ceived from  Mount  Caucus.  It  may  indeed  be 
placed  in  the  front  rank  of  showy  .and  \iseful 
hardy  perennials,  and  will  be  fcuind  invaluable  for 
summer  and  autumn  decoration.  It  will  h.ardly  be 
necessary  tti  say  that  the  Caucasian  Scabious 
should  be  in  every  garden.  The  flowers  are 
well  .adapted  for  cutting.  Tliey  last  a  long 
time  in  water,  the  clumjis  are  rarely  without 
flowers  from  early  summer  until  late  autumn, 
their  peculiar  soft  lilac-blue  tint,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  plant  may  be  grown  are  all 
jioints  in  favour  of  its  general  utility.  In  a 
light  sandy,  not  over-rich  soil  this  plant  is  all 
I  have  described  it  ;  I  was,  however,  not  a 
little  stirprised  to  read  in  the  pages  of  The 
Garden  of  its  almost  total  failure  in  locali- 
ties with  heavy  damp  soils,  even  in  places 
specially  prepared  for  it  to  grow  in.  There 
seems  no  way  of  getting  over  this  difficulty 
unless  by  raising  a  variety  with  a  constitution 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  damp  cold 
of  a  heavy  clayey  soil.  Its  ].u-opagati()n  either 
by  cuttings,  division  or  seeds  is  comparatively 
easy  ;  the  two  first  in  spring,  the  Latter  in 
autumn  and  spring.  I  suggest  spring  not 
because  divisions  m.ay  not  be  e<pially  succes.sful 
in  autumn,  but  because  of  tlie  greater  risk  o 


being  caught  as  we  were  in  a  long  spell  of 
hard  frost  which  completely  destroyed  them. 
As  a  plant  for  grouping  in  the  wild  parts  of  the 
garden,  S.  caucasica,  on  account  of  its  graceful 
habit,  will  be  found  specially  suitable  ;  it  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  may  be  had  in 
flower,  and  forms  strong  tufts  the  second  year. 
Most  of  the  other  perennial  Scabious  are  re- 
tained only  in  botanical  collections,  but  the 
annuals  such  as  the  well-known  S.  atropur- 
purea  and  its  numerous  varieties,  S.  maritima, 
S.  palsestina,  S.  .stellata,  well  deserve  special  atten- 
tion ;  of  the  two  latter,  although  having  showy 
flowers,  the  seed  heads  in  autumn  are  by  far  the 
most  attractive,  stellate  in  form,  and  very  re- 
mai'kable  on  account  of  their  ti'ansparoncy. 
From  a  batch  of  seedlings  many  well-marked 
and  distinct  forms  may  be  obtained.  K.. 


THE  CARNATION  MAGGOT. 

I  LOOKED  over  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Carnation  conference  held  at  Chiswick  two  years 
ago,  but  found  no  information  respecting  the 
maggot.  This  maggot  has  been  giving  very  many 
Carnation  growers  immense  trouble  during  the 
winter,  and  their  stock  of  potted  layers  of  good 
varieties  has  been  terribly  reduced  in  present  use- 
fulness because  the  flowering  stems  have  disap- 
peared. Is  this  maggot  the  larva  of  some  small 
fly  which,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Onion  fly  in  the 
spring,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  base  of  the  leaves 
where  eventually  they  germinate  into  maggots'/ 
If  so,  at  what  season  of  the  year  are  these  eggs 
deposited  ?  I  have  found  that  plants  under  glass 
seem  to  have  suffered  very  much  more  than  have 
plants  out  in  the  ground.  Is  the  fly  an  autumn 
visitant,  or  when  does  it  make  its  appearance  ? 
The  plants  are  not,  of  course,  wholly  destroyed,  as 
they  still  may  be  plmted  out  to  give  layers  ;  but, 
then,  what  has  become  of  the  maggot  .'  Its  effects 
are  not  seen  until  far  too  late,  as  ere  the  centre 
leaves  decay  and  fall  the  insect  has  disappeared. 
Has  it  become  a  chrysalis  in  the  soil  from  whence 
next  year  it  will  rise  again,  and  in  the  winged 
form  proceed  to  do  all  the  mischief  its  progenitors 
did  to  the  Carnations  of  that  season  !  T'o  know  all 
about  insects  of  this  description  is  to  know  very 
much  how  to  battle  with  them.  I  suffered  very 
little  from  a  pest  of  this  sort  when  growing  Carna- 
tions at  Bedfont,  but  that  might  have  been  a  local 
exception.  Frosts,  excessive  wet,  aphides,  and 
some  other  ills  may  be  guarded  against,  but  this 
trouble  is  difljcnlt  to  overcome.  If  it  were  known 
just  when  the  egsr-depositing  fly  visited  the  plants, 
it  might  be  possible  so  to  coar,  the  leaves  with  a 
solution  of  soft  soap,  Quassia  chips,  and  lime  as  to 
render  the  plants  obnoxious,  and  the  fly  would 
betake  itself  elsewhere.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
useful  if  the  maggot  could  be  caught  and  destroyed 
before  it  does  harm.  By  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  discovered  ere 
it  has  penetrated  into  the  plant's  stem.  Once  there, 
howe\'er,  it  is  quite  out  of  sight,  .and  the  first  evi- 
dences of  its  presence  is  the  dying  leaves.  To  de- 
stroy the  resting  chrysalis,  it  would  be  needful  to 
shake  every  particle  of  the  soil  from  the  pot  plants 
before  putting  them  out  into  the  open  ground, 
and  then  to  bury  them  down  very  deeply  so  that 
none  of  the  insects  may  come  to  life.  It  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  do  so  much  with  plants 
out  in  the  open  ground,  but  then  it  seems  that 
they  sutt'er little  from  this  m.aggot.  It  is  very  dis- 
couraging to  Carnation  growers,  and  especially  to 
amateurs,  to  find  their  stocks  which  they  imagine 
to  have  been  safely  wintered  suffering  in  this  way. 
A.  D. 

Tigridias.  —  Though  somewhat  late,  these 
may  still  be  planted  if  sound  roots  are  procur- 
able, and  while  the  results  can  hardly  be  as  good 
as  in  the  case  of  those  planted  a  month  ago,  they 
will  at  least  afford  a  succession  of  their  chaste  and 
gorgeous  flowers.  If  we  except  the  lovely  white 
kind,  few  plants  can  equal  the  brilliancy   of   such 
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kinds  as  conchiflora,  .srandiflora,  and  speciosa,  all 
of  which  come  vinder  T.  pavonia,  an  excellent  free- 
flowering  and  showy  species.  A  fairly  rich  loamy 
soil  suits  Tigridias  well.  Late-planted  bulbs  should 
not  be  placed  more  than  3  inches  deep,  unless  a 
very  dwarf  bed  is  desired,  which  is  scarcely  likely. 
These  plants  deteriorate  when  kept  too  long  dry, 
and  their  natural  height  is  thereby  lessened. 
Bulbs  planted  at  once  would  hardly  reach  more 
than  18  inches  high  in  a  favourable  season.  This  is 
quite  an  acceptable  height,  however,  and  as  Tigridias 
are  specially  suited  to  massing,  they  would  thus 
form  a  very  showy  bed  or  group  in  any  part  of  the 
garden.  A  few  of  such  things  brighten  the  rockery 
in  a  surprising  manner,  at  a  time,  too,  when  tew 
alpines  are  in  flower. — E.  J. 


HYACINTHS. 
So  far  the  season  has  produced  nothing  of  import- 
ance in  the  way  of  new  Hyacinths.  Of  those 
shown  at  the  Regent's  Park  last  month  by  Mr. 
Douglas  and  others,  a  few  which  are  not  new  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  are  yet  not  very  widely 
known,  and  may  be  mentioned  with  advantage. 
King  of  the  Blues  is  our  pattern  single  blue ; 
Vurbaak  and  Koh-i-noor  hold  the  same  position 
among  the  reds,  and  La  Grandesse  among  the 
whites,  and  it  requires  something  good  to  get 
ahead  of  these.  I  think  we  want  novelty  and  dis- 
tinctness of  colour,  and  there  were  decided  steps 
in  this  direction  to  be  noticed  in  some  of  the  least- 
known  varieties  seen  at  the  Regent's  Park.  The 
Sultan  is  a  fine  dark  purple  single  blue  that  gives 
a  deep  hue  of  colour  of  an  acceptable  character. 
Moreno,  single  red,  was  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Douglas' 
collection  tor  its  peculiar  creamy  pink  tint,  with 
fine-shaped  bells  and  a  good  spike.  To  show  how 
much  cultivation  affects  the  development  of  Hya- 
cinths, I  may  mention  that  this  variety  was  shown 
by  another  exhibitoi',  but  quite  distinct  in  charac- 
ter from  the  example  Mr.  Douglas  had,  and  who 
had  evidently  presented  it  in  its  best  character. 
Princess  Amelia  is  worthy  of  mention  as  a  delicate 
blush-coloured  variety.  Koh-i-noor  is  classed 
among  the  double  reds,  but  the  bells  appear  to  be 
only  semi-double  at  best,  and  some  of  them  alto- 
gether single.  I  think  its  proper  place  is  among 
the  single  varieties.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  double  bells  of  Koh-i-noor  and  those 
of  Noble,  Paquerette,  and  Lord  'Wellington.  La 
Grandesse  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  white  Hya- 
cinth in  cultivation,  and  is  likely  to  hold  its  own 
for  many  years  to  come.  Roi  des  Beiges  is  a  very 
pleasing  variety.  Among  the  single  whites,  Anna 
has  very  large  bells.  The  double  form  of  Charles 
Dickens  (blue)  is  a  desirable  variety,  and  so  is 
Souvenir  de  J.  H.  Veen,  a  variety  named  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  a  very  worthy  Dutch 
grower,  who  was  well  known  in  this  country,  and 
who  had  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  Hyacinth. 
The  old  Mimosa,  with  its  very  dark  purple-blue  bells, 
was  shown  in  good  character  at  the  Regent's  Park. 

R.  D. 

DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS. 
I  THINK  this  fine  herbaceous  plant  must  be  much 
hardier  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  have  two 
large  clumps  under  a  low  wall  with  a  west  aspect 
that  without  the  least  protection  came  through 
the  severe  winter  unharmed,  and  are  now  throwing 
up  flower-stems  in  the  most  bounteous  manner. 
That  the  frosts  must  have  penetrated  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  probably 
the  wall  absorbed  the  moisture  and  caused  the  soil 
to  be  fairly  dry.  I  have  had  plants  in  pots  killed 
by  the  frost  in  a  cold  house,  and  probably  that  was 
owing  to  the  frost  having  freer  access  to  the  roots. 
By  watering  these  roots  of  Dielytra  freely  during 
the  summer,  they  throw  out  lateral  shoots  which 
flower  until  quite  late,  and  so  furnish  something  to 
cut,  and  the  elegant  pendent  racemes  mingle  well 
with  other  flowers.  This  Dielytra  is  very  useful  in 
many  ways.  It  is  one  of  our  best  forcing  plants,  and 
large  clumps  of  it  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  are  most  use- 
ful for  conservatories,  while  smaller  specimens  are 
valuable  in  the  greenhouse  for  mixing  with  Azaleas, 
Epacris,  Narcissi  and  many  others.     It  is  equally 


valuable  in  the  open  border;  it  will  grow  almost 
anywhere  and  in  any  soil,  and  with  a  freedom  that 
is  most  grateful.  Then  the  roots  can  be  divided,  and 
if  planted  out  in  nursery  beds,  soon  grow  into  large 
established  clumps  ofa  serviceable  character.  I  think 
the  best  time  to  divide  is  when  the  foliage  begins  to 
turn  a  little  yellow  in  early  autumn.  VVhen  I 
divide,  I  dig  out  a  trench,  put  into  it  some  refuse 
soil  from  the  potting  liench  and  cover  the  roots 
with  it,  tre.ading  the  soil  firmly  about  them,  and  if 
the  weather  is  dry,  a  good  soaking  of  water  is 
given  after  three  or  four  da3's.  Dielytra  specta- 
bilis  requires  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  and  at 
washing-time  it  seems  to  like  a  pail  or  two  of 
warm  soapsuds,  especially  so  when  the  sun  is  hot. 
It  makes  a  good  window  plant  and  can  be  potted 
in  September  and  October,  a  good-sized  clump  being 
placed  in  a  pot  that  will  admit  of  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  of  soil  being  placed  between  the  roots  and 
the  sides  of  the  pots.  The  pots  can  be  stood  away 
in  any  cool  place  free  from  frost,  or  they  can  be 
stood  in  the  open  and  treated  as  bulbs  are  for 
forcing  into  bloom,  by  being  covered  with  leaves 
and  manure.  When  they  begin  to  grow,  all  the 
light  possible  should  fall  upon  them  and  air  be  given 
on  all  convenient  occasions  to  keep  the  plants 
sturdy.  There  should  be  no  lack  of  water,  and  it 
the  plants  could  be  stood  in  the  open  and  have  the 
benefit  of  a  warm  spring  shower,  they  would  be  all 
the  better  for  it.  The  roots  so  adapt  themselves  to 
division,  that  a  stock  can  soon  be  v/orked  up.  A 
large  number  of  roots  of  this  perennial  are  annu- 
ally imported  from  Holland.  R.  D. 


Planting'  Paeonies. — As  the  season  is  rapidly 
advancing,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  planting 


manure  them.  Liquid  manure  may  be  given  to 
established  plants  in  unlimited  quantity  with  ex- 
cellent results,  and  in  dry  seasons  such  plants  may 
be  flooded  once  or  twice  a  week,  applying  liquid 
manure  alternately  with  clear  water.  They  love 
moisture  as  well  as  deep  and  rich  soil,  and  too  fre- 
quently receive  insufficient  supplies  of  the  former 
in  hot  summers  when  their  flowering  is  complete, 
blooms  inferior  in  quality  being  produced  in  the 
ensuing  year.  Always  plant  them  in  open  ground 
away  from  tree  roots  or  shrubberies  that  would 
quickly  take  the  moisture  from  the  soil.  Ffeonies 
occupy  a  high  position  among  hardy  perennials, 
and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  grow  them  to 
perfection.—  J. 


THE  GLADWIN. 


The  Gladwin  (Iris  fcetidissima). 

these  noble  herbaceous  plants.  Indeed  an  earlier 
date  than  the  present  may  be  preferable  forvarious 
reasons,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  accom- 
plish everything  at  the  right  time,  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  much  these  plants  resent  re- 
moval at  any  time,  as  the  following  will  show : 
A  year  or  two  since  1  had  occasion  to  replant  a 
somewhat  crowded  batch  of  the  old  double  crim- 
son. The  plants  were  of  good  size,  and  had  in  the 
previous  year  produced  fine  flowers,  three  to  six  on 
a  plant.  Everything  being  ready,  the  plants  were 
lifted  and  replanted  in  about  an  hour,  occupying  a 
position  adjoining  another  and  similar  batch  of  the 
same  variety.  The  work  being  so  quickly  done,  I 
naturally  thought  that  the  plants  would  suffer  but 
little,  particularly  as  the  soil  was  not  shaken  from 
them  more  than  was  possible.  In  the  result,  how- 
ever, those  replanted  made  but  puny  growth, 
bloomed  fully  a  week  later,  and  produced  much 
smaller  flowers  than  the  companion  batch  that  was 
left  alone.  The  planting  was  done  very  early  in 
the  year.  I  mention  this  that  intending  planters 
should  be  prepared  to  wait  for  Pa;onies  to  es- 
tablish themselves,  and  when  this  is  done  the 
reward  will  come  annually  in  their  large  handsome 
flowers.  Few  plants  are  ot  more  simple  require- 
ments, and,  given  a  deep  and  lioh  soil,  they  soon 
make  headway.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 


(lEIS    FCETIDISSIMA.) 

This  is  a  native  of  England  from  Durham 
southwards,  and  is  abundant  in  Hampshire, 
Sufiblk,  and  other  of  the  southern  counties. 
Hooker  says  it  is  naturalised  in  Scotland  and 
that  it  is  rare  in  Ireland.  As  a  native  it 
probably  really  is,  but  as  a  half-wild  or  natu- 
ralised species  it  is  abundant,  especiallj'  near 
Dublin,  where,  however,  it  does  not  fruit  so 
freely  and  so  beautifully  as  in  Southern  Eng- 
land. It  seems  to  favour  the  limestone  forma- 
tions in  Ireland  as  in  England,  where  it  is  also 
plentiful  on  the  chalk  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 

In  aspect  this  plant  is  more  sombre  in  leafage 
than  any  other  species,  its  foliage  being  densely 
clustered,  of  a  dark  green  colour  and  not 
glaucous,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other 
rhizomatous  kinds.  Its  flowers  pro- 
duced in  May,  several  on  a  scape,  are 
of  a  dingy  purple  or  lilac  colour  with 
darker  veins,  these  being  succeeded  by 
large  trigonal  fruits  not  unlike  those  of 
Iris  pseud- Acorus  in  shape,  but  when 
the  pods  or  capsules  burst,  as  they  do 
in  the  early  winter  season,  the  brown 
valves  are  lined  inside  with  clusters  of 
coral-red  or  orange  berries  or  seeds. 
These  handsome  fruits  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving  of  about  a  third 
the  size  of  nature,  and  when  grouped 
simply  with  a  handful  of  the  deep-hued 
evergreen  leaves  they  f(jrm  a  distinct 
and  handsome  ornament. 

Of  late  years  large  quantities  of  these 
fruits  have  been  sent  to  Covent  Garden 
and  other  flower  markets,  where  they 
are  sold  readily  as  indoor  ornaments. 
They  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Holly  berries,  which  they  somewhat  resemble 
in  colour  and  size.  The  plant  is  worth  a 
place  in  the  wild  garden,  or  it  may  be  natu- 
ralised on  hedge  banks  and  near  water,  or  on  the 
grassy  outlying  portions  of  the  lawn,  where  its 
foliage  acts  as  a  foil  to  brighter  things  such  as 
Snowdrops  and  Daflbdils.  There  is  a  variegated 
kind  sometimes  met  with  in  gardens,  but  it  is 
not  so  handsome  as  the  wild  type. 

F.  W.  B. 

Delphiniums. — There  is  no  better  time  in  the 
whole  year  for  dividing  and  replanting  this  noble 
race  of  perennials  than  when  the  young  growths 
are  from  4  inches  to  (5  inches  high.  The  plants 
are  then  active  below  ground  as  well  as  above, 
and  in  consequence  the  roots  quickly  take  to 
the  soil  again.  It  is  a  different  thing  altogether 
when  these  plants  are  divided  and  replanted  in 
November,  or  at  any  time  duiing  the  dead  of 
winter,  when  they  have  to  lie  week  after  week  in 
the  soil  before  any  signs  of  renewed  activity  ap- 
pear. It  does  not  kill  them,  I  admit;  the  plants, 
of  course,  are  too  hardy  for  that,  but  the  system 
cannot  compare  with  early  spring  division,  and 
where  the  plants  quickly  grow   away  again   and 
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even  produce  gooil  spikes  of  IjIooiii  in  tlie  month  of 
June  ensuing.  Tlie  .soil  should  be  carefully  .shaken 
from  the  roots  and  the  plants  divided  with  a  sharp 
knife,  leaving  about  three  good  crowns  to  each 
division.  In  replanting,  bury  the  young  plants  a 
couple  of  inches  deeper  than  they  were  previously 
to  allow  for  the  soil  settling  about  them,  and  also 
for  the  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  plant  to  lift 
itself  to  the  surface.  A  thoroughly  deep  and  rich 
soil  suits  these  plants  admirably.  Firm  planting 
is  very  essential.  Where  the  plants  are  intended 
to  remain  for  three  years,  they  should  not  be  set 
nearer  than  2  feet  apart.  Should  a  dry  time  suc- 
ceed the  planting  season,  soak  thoroughly  with 
water  once  or  twice.  Established  plants  in  ]Jots 
may  be  planted  out  at  any  time  iluring  spring, 
though  the  earlier  the  better,  but  the  ball  of  e.irth 
and  roots  must  be  well  loosened  to  admit  of  a  quick 
start  being  made.  Ground  plants,  however,  ob- 
tained at  the  right  time  are  vastly  superior  to  pot 
plants,  for  these  latter  are  necessarily  reduced  to 
very  small  scraps  with  very  few  roots  to  get  them 
into  the  pots,  and  a  season  or  two  must  elapse  be- 
fore a  good  specimen  is  obtained. — J. 


BIENNIALS. 
AM0NC4  biennials  there  are  some  decidedly  favourite 
garden  flowers,  and  others  which,  though  equally 
pretty,  are  less  popular,  leading  one  to  suppose 
that  this  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
biennials,  and,  therefore,  a  little  extra  trouble  is 
involved  in  their  culture.  We  must  raise  scmie 
each  year  if  we  wish  to  have  them  in  flower  an- 
nually, and  herein  lies  the  danger  of  neglect,  be- 
cause even  whilst  we  are  watching  the  budding 
and  blooming  of  some  of  them  we  must  be  making 
arrangements  for  their  successors.  But  after  all 
the  majority  are  easily  and  cheaply  grown.  We 
merely  want  some  nursery  beds  and  borders  where- 
on to  sow  the  seed,  and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  sow 
it  thinly,  so  that  tlic  plants  may  stand  where  they 
come  up  till  it  is  necessary  or  convenient  to  trans- 
fer them  to  their  flowering  positions. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  make  particular  or  spe- 
cial displays  of  biennials,  and  comparatively 
cheaply  too.  We  have  our  beds  and  borders  of 
perennials  which  in  a  sense  are  permanent  features, 
but  among  the  changes  that  we  make  or  desire 
from  time  to  time  and  for  which  we  use  tender  or 
annual  plants,  a  season  of  biennials  would  certainly 
be  appreciated.  If  we  happened  to  have  a  large 
piece  of  ground  that  would  be  cleared  in  autumn 
and  had  also  raised  a  stock  of  things  to  meet  the 
case,  the  creation  of  such  a  feature  as  that  here 
suggested  would  be  a  simple  matter.  Some  bien- 
nials are  too  precious  for  dependence  upon  chance 
opportunities  of  this  kind,  and  these  we  should 
seek  to  provide  a  place  for,  so  that  thoy  may  ap- 
pear each  year  blending  with  things  of  a  more  per- 
manent character,  but  not  more  ornamental, 
stately,  or  effective  in  blossom.  Some  are  most 
adapted  for  associating  with  the  shrubs  where 
these  have  ample  room  to  develop  themselves. 
Here  the 

Foxgloves  should  be  boldly  massed,  and  what 
can  compare  with  them  in  early  summer  when  thoy 
shoot  up  their  lofty  spikes  .'  The  finer  strains  have 
individual  blossoms  nearly  as  large  and  as  pretty 
as  those  of  the  Gloxinias,  whilst  on  poor,  dry,  sandy 
banks  where  little  or  nothing  will  grow,  Fo.xgloves 
flourisli  admirably. 

Lamarck's  Evenincj  Primbo.sb  (Uinothera  La- 
marckiana)  is  one  of  the  very  finest  biennials,  and 
never  seems  out  of  place  whether  among  the  choice 
flowers  of  the  border,  or  associated  with  shrubs, 
or  even  naturalised.  It  lasts  in  bloom  for  many 
weeks,  and  its  great  soft,  yellow  flowers  have 
always  a  pleasing  effect.  Among  the  many  Mul- 
leins, native  and  otherwise, 

Verbascum  phlomoides  is  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  and  a  biennial  of  high  merit,  easily 
raised  from  seed,  fit  for  bold  massing  like  the  Fox- 
gloves, and  flourishing  under  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions. In  the  rich  .soil  of  the  border  a  .single  plant 
will  attain  to  great  dimensions,  and  produce  hun- 
dreds of  blossoms  through  summer  and  autumn. 


whilst  cLsowhere  a  grou])  will  be  the  Ijost  method 
of  arrangement,  cs[>ccially  among  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  Olympian  Mullein  (V.  olympicuni)  is  not  so 
generally  useful,  nor  as  a  matter  of  tact  a  true 
biennial,  because  as  a  rule  in  the  most  favoured 
aspects  it  does  not  flower  till  the  third  season  of 
its  existence.  But  in  the  meanwhile  it  attracts 
our  attention  by  reason  of  its  immense  tufts  of 
woolly  leaves,  and  these  come  and  go  till  the 
flower-spike  appears.  This  often  grows  9  feet 
high  and  bears  myriads  of  small  yellow  flowers. 
A  sunny  site  in  good  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or 
fence  is  the  best  spot  for  this  kind.  V.  phicniceum 
is  a  mere  dwarf  in  comparison  with  the  two  giant 
species  just  mentioned,  and  it  has  the  additional 
merit  of  being  perennial  in  some  soils.  It  can  be 
treated  as  a  biennial,  however,  and  it  is  a  valuable 
species,  embracing  many  hues  of  colour,  but, 
curiously  enough,  yellow,  the  predominant  hue  of 
the  family,  is  absent  in  this  species.  In  the  border 
of  biennials  it  should  be  planted  largely.  Its  spikes 
do  not  much  exceed  a  yard  in  height.  For  a  shaded 
spot  or  one  that  only  gets  the  morning  sun  it  is  a 
grand  plant ;  in  fact,  such  a  spot  should  be  chosen, 
as  the  bright  mid-day  sun  causes  the  flowers  to 
droop  as  if  they  were  withering,  although  they 
freshen  again  in  the  evening,  but  of  course  do  not 
last  so  long  as  they  otherwise  would. 

Celsia  CUETICA  is  a  near  ally  of  the  Mulleins, 
but  is  not  a  hardy  biennial,  and  for  the  outdoor 
garden  is  perhaps  best  treated  as  an  annual,  being 
raised  very  early  in  heat  and  grown  on  into  strong 
plants  ready  for  planting  out  as  soon  as  possible. 
When  grown  in  pots  it  is  treated  as  a  biennial, 
and  then  sowing  is  deferred  till  later  and  the  plants 
are  planted  out  for  the  summer,  but  potted  up  in 
the  autumn.  Without  forcing,  and  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature,  it  comes  into  flower  in 
April,  and  I  have  always  found  it  even  more  or- 
namental in  pots  than  in  the  open  ground.  Those 
who  have  once  tried  it  will  certainly  continue  to 
grow  it  in  this  way  yearly  ever  after,  especially  if 
a  conservatory  has  to  be  kept  bright.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  overpraise  it  or  exaggerate  its  beauty  and 
merits. 

MiciiAuxiA  campanuloidbs  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing in  popularity,  and  deservedly  so.  An  appre- 
ciative note  from  time  to  time  and  one  or  two 
illustrations  in  these  pages  have  done  something  in 
this  direction.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  and 
with  good  culture  invariably  flowers  as  a  biennial, 
but  needs  a  sunny  border  and  a  warm,  vpcll-drained 
soil.  It  is  of  noble  appearance  and  strikingly 
effective  when  8  feet  high,  branched,  spreading, 
and  covered  with  its  great  flowers,  which  are 
often  compared  to  those  of  a  Campanula,  but  more 
resemble  those  of  a  Passion  Flower. 

In  the  suggested  borders  of  biennials  the  things 
enumerated  above  might  be  boldly  massed  at  the 
back,  and  in  the  front  part  would  come  groups  of 
dwarfer  things.  Among  such,  the  good  old,  but 
much-neglected 

HoNE-STY  (Lunaria  biennis)  must  be  given  a 
place.  It  is  very  pretty  in  some  cottage  gardens 
daring  late  spring  and  early  summer,  and  how 
charming  would  be  a  few  groups  in  the  borders  of 
large  gardens.  It  would  take  care  of  itself  in  many 
places  if  once  introduced,  sowing  itself  freely. 
The  old  purple  kind  and  its  pure  white  variety  are 
equally  valuable,  but  one  might  go  into  scores  of 
gardens  and]never  see  either.  Among  dwarfer  bien- 
nials none  surpass  the 

Canteruury  Bells,  and  we  shall  never  regret 
planting  these  boldly.  Mixed  colours  have  a  fine 
effect,  but  this  is  improved  upon  if  we  have  groups 
of  one  colour  alone,  such  as  a  fine  single  or  double 
white,  pink  or  blue.  Campanulas  are  not  so  popular 
as  they  deserve  to  bo.  They  are  thoroughly  hardy 
and  easily  raised  in  quantity  from  seed.  They  bloom 
a  second  time  if  all  the  seed-pods  arc  picked  off 
after  the  flowers  fade.  The  exceeding  variety  of 
form  and  colour  permits  of  good  selection,  and 
justifies  extensive  planting  in  a  bold  way.  If  they 
are  planted  near  the  shrubberies  tha"t  harbour 
game,  they  will  have  to  be  protected  in  some  way, 
as  pheasants  are  very  partial  to  theiu. 

Sweet  WiLHAMS-can  geuei-ally  be  had  in  per- 


fection if  treated  as  biennials,  for  though  some- 
times they  may  and  do  live  beyond  the  second 
season,  the  risk  is  great  and  they  often  die  off 
wholesale.  Unless  we  have  young  stock,  we  may 
suddenly  find  in  spring  the  prospect  of  no  flowers 
for  the  coming  season.  There  are  very  fine  strains 
of  these  now  in  commerce,  but  one  thing  they 
mostly  lack,  and  that  is  a  proportion  of  self-col- 
oured kinds.  If  these  were  forthcoming,  and  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  to  the  contrary.  Sweet  Wil- 
liams would  have  more  admirers.  There  is  a 
sameness  about  the  Auricula-eyed  strains,  a 
type  of  flower  that  is  rather  too  much  in  accord 
with  the  severe  forms  and  types  of  the  early 
florists.  A  group  of  a  rich  velvet  crimson,  pure 
white  or  delicate  pink  self-coloured  kind  would  be 
preferable  in  many  cases  to  the  most  superb  mix- 
ture extant. 

Pentstemons  are  now  rarely  treated  as  bien- 
nials. We  cannot  call  them  truly  hardy,  and 
therefore  we  preserve  special  kinds  from  year  to 
year  by  means  of  cuttings  struck  in  autumn,  and 
when  seedlings  are  raised  there  is  little  to  gain  by 
sowing  the  year  previous  to  flowering  if  the  plants 
must  have  winter  protection.  They  will  flower 
quite  as  soon  if  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  first 
two  months  of  the  yenr  and  the  plants  grown  on 
and  hardened  off  ready  for  planting  out  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits.  A  similar  course  of  treat- 
ment is  usually  given  to  Antirrhinums,  but  they 
do  not  strike  quite  so  easily  as  Pentstemons,  and 
they  are  somewhat  more  hardy;  therefore,  in  cer- 
tain cases  it  is  a  distinct  gain  to  treat  them  as 
hardy  biennials.  Those  best  stand  the  winter  that 
are  raised  in  late  summer  and  well  pinched  to 
induce  a  bushy  habit  of  growth,  and  they  throw 
the  finest  spikes  of  bloom.  A  severe  winter,  how- 
ever, is  often  hard  upon  them,  and  perhaps  in  most 
gardens  an  annual  course  of  treatment  is  the  safer 
of  the  two.  This  will  not  prevent  us  associating 
them  with  other  biennials.  The  fragrant  and  ever- 
welcome 

Wallflowers  must  be  raised  the  previous  year 
to  flowering,  and  as  regards  these  we  are  in  a  sense 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winter.  It  may  destroy  many 
or  only  a  few.  We  miss  them  greatly  when  we 
have  provided  good  plants,  made  bold  groups, 
and  the  cold  cuts  them  down.  Some  are  hardier 
than  otliers,  and  on  that  account  Belvoir  Yellow 
is  very  valuable,  being  one  of  the  hardiest. 

Brompton  Stocks  are  about  the  most  uncer- 
tain of  biennials,  and  are  being  superseded  by 
other  types  treated  as  annuals,  and  yet  these  last 
can  hardly  compare  with  the  giant  Bromptons, 
veritable  bushes  covered  with  fine  spikes  of  bloom. 
Whether  winters  are  dry  and  cold  or  mild  and 
wet,  one  has  invariably  to  record  great  loss  among 
the  Brompton  Stocks,  and  this  in  spite  of  several 
counteracting  expedients,  such  as  twice  trans- 
planting or  protection. 

These  represent  the  chief  families,  and  amply 
prove  that  there  is  abundant  material  for  the 
suggested  border  of  biennials.  If  not  made  a 
yearly  feature,  it  might  be  an  occasional  arrange- 
ment for  the  sake  of  variety  and  change,  two 
things  that  many  gardens  sorely  need.  A  strong 
point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  can  be  planted  in 
autumn,  winter,  or  spring,  and  is  gay  even  while 
summer  gardens  are  bare.  A.  H. 


Gladiolus  The  Bride. — Whore  this  useful 
plant  is  grown  in  the  open  ground  permanently, 
it  generally  provides  a  capital  supply  of  its  white 
flowers  when  such  with  long  spikes  or  stems  are 
none  too  plentiful.  It  should  be  grown  more  exten- 
sively than  is  now  the  case  for  the  supply  of  such 
flowers  in  August  and  September,  when  they  are 
of  much  value.  Dry  corms  may  still  be  planted 
with  this  object  in  view.  A  good  way  also  of  re- 
tarding the  flowering,  and  thereby  extending  the 
season  where  these  are  grown  constantly  in  the 
open  ground,  is  to  lift  a  portion  of  the  stock  and 
replant  any  time  during  April.  The  plan,  of  course, 
is  very  much  opposed  to  orthodox,  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  it  answers  admirably  in  practice,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  for  such  gardens  as  require 
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a  long-continued  season  of  flower  rather  than 
quantities  at  fixed  times  during  tlie  year.  As  soon 
as  the  first  bloom  has  expanded,  the  spikes  should 
be  cut  and  plaoed  in  water  in  a  cool  daik  place. 
Other  flowers  quickly  open  in  succession  till  all 
are  expanded.  To  obtain  all  the  flowers,  fresh 
water  is  nccossaiy,  as  also  an  occasional  shoitenirg 
of  the  ?tcni.  'Jhe  purity  of  the  flowcis  is  also 
ensured  by  their  cxp.mdiiig  under  cover.— E.  J. 


DAFFODIL  DISEASE. 
Having  been  interested  in  the  importation  of 
DatTodils  to  this  country  and  grown  a  good  many 
here  for  some  years  past,  I  have  followed  with 
attention  what  has  recently  been  written  ujjon 
the  subject  in  this  and  other  English  horticul- 
tural papers,  and  have  read  in  the  January 
number  of  The  GAiii>EN  Mr.  Engleheart's  article 
on  the  subject  in  which  he  attributes  the  di.sease 
to  a  large  extent  to  the  bulbs  dragging  on  the 
roots  owing  to  alternate  tension  and  relaxation 
from  severe  frost.  Here  we  get  no  frost,  or  so 
little  as  to  be  practically  none,  yet  we  have 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  disease. 
Last  winter  in  my  garden  the  glass  never  went 
below  38°  Fahr. ,  yet  some  clumps  of  bulbs  were 
allected,  some  exterminated,  so  I  am  afraid  wc 
must  look  for  some  other  cause. 

When  I  commenced  growing  Daffodils  some 
fifteen  years  ago  I  had  only  two  or  three  varie- 
ties, and  these,  grown  in  a  very  light  sandy  soil 
of  slight  depth,  not  more  than  2  feet  of  soil 
above  the  rock  and  without  manure,  never 
showed  signs  of  disease.  Where  I  have  been 
for  the  last  eleven  year-s  I  have  a  similar  .soil, 
but  there  is  a  stratum  of  gravel  on  the  rock, 
which  is  about  3  feet  below  the  surface  ;  the 
ground  where  the  Daffodils  are  grown  was  pre- 
pared for  Eoses  nine  months  before  the  bulbs 
were  planted,  trenched  to  the  rock,  heavily 
manured  with  stable  manure  to  within  a  foot  of 
the  surface,  and  when  the  bulbs  were  put  in  in 
small  clumps  between  the  Hoses,  they  were 
about  G  inches  above  any  manure  and,  say,  3 
inches  under  the  surface.  Tlie  bulbs  had  been 
imported  two  years  before  from  England  and 
Germany,  and  grown  in  the  interval  in  a  diffe- 
rent place.  Most  of  this  planting  did  well 
— Emperor,  cernuus  pulcher,  Barri  conspicuus, 
John  Horstield,  i^c. ,  but  one  of  the  incompara- 
bilis  and  pallidus  pnecox  died  out — I  cannot 
say  I  observed  closely  enough  to  say  from  what 
cause.  Eighteen  months  ago  I  imported  some 
more  bulbs  frcjm  Ireland,  and  these  were  planted 
in  the  same  manner,  and  at  that  time  I  re- 
planted some  old  friends  that  had  never  shown 
disease.  Of  the  imported  bulbs,  a  clump  of 
Ard-Righ  nearly  died  out,  but  a  clump  of  the 
same  variety  of  colonial  bulbs  (i.e.,  that  had 
been  grown  here  the  previous  season)  planted 
not  much  more  than  a  yard  away  were  perfectly 
vigorous,  and  turned  out  healthy  bulbs  when 
dug.  Rugilobus  died  out,  while  OoUeen  Bawn 
a  few  yards  away  was  perfectly  healthy.  Of 
two  clumps  of  a  variety  of  which  I  do  not  know 
the  name,  but  which  was  one  of  the  first  I  had 
and  which  had  never  shown  disease  before,  one 
clump  was  as  healthy  as  po.ssiblc,  while  the 
other  fared  very  badly,  and  yet  the  bulbs  of 
this  vaiiety  were  all  taken  from  the  one  old 
clump  that  I  then  lifted. 

I  may  add  that  my  garden  is  an  old  one,  pro- 
bably sixty  years  old,  though  for  twenty  years 
before  it  bicanie  mine  it  had  been  entirely  ne- 
glected ;  and  that  my  bulbs  are  left  in  the  ground 

from  year  to  year,  never  lifted  until  they  be- 
come too  crowded,  probably  they  would  average 
three  years  between  the  lifting,  and  that  I  take 
care   to  prevent  any  manure  coming  within  (J 

nches  at  any  rate  of  the  bulbs. 


It  may  be  useful  to  add  that  Daffodils  bloom 
hero  from  July  to  October  ;  that  the  summer  of 
]  8110-91  was  a  fair  average  season,  moderate  in 
heat  and  in  rain  until  the  end  of  January,  and 
after  that  time  rather  immoderate  in  the 
latter  respect,  and  that  the  rain  continued  to  fall 
frequently  till  about  August,  say  39  inches  ; 
that  the  Daffodils  begin  to  fibre  here  in  March, 
and  to  show  grass  in  May  ;  that  the  grass  con- 
tinued in  some  varieties  up  to  December,  and 
that  last  spring  and  early  summer  were  fair  ones 
with  a  good,  though  not  excessive,  rainfall,  with 
a  dry  spell  of  about  a  month,  ending  early  in 
January.  The  disease  appears  here  first  in  the 
grass,  which  loses  colour,  turns  yellow,  and  goes 
oft'  early,  any  blooms  that  are  coming  doing  the 
same,  or  the  leaves  first  die  back  from  the  tops. 
When  the  bulbs  are  dug  later  on,  sometimes 
the  whole  base  and  centre  seem  rotted  away, 
though  a  few  scales  are  occasionally  left  ;  at 
others  the  whole  bulb  has  gone.  I  have  gone 
into  these  particulars  hoping  that  as  the  climate 
and  seasons  here  are  so  dift'erent,  they  may  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  are  investigating  the  trouble  in 
the  Old  World.  U.  H.  B.  Bkadley. 

t<ijdiicii,  N.S.W. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  INJURIOUS  INSECTS.* 
The  annual  report  on  injurious  insects  compiled  by 
Miss  Ormorod  has  been  published  consideralily 
earlier  this  year  than  it  usually  is.  It  is  about  the 
same  size  as  heretofore.  In  this,  the  fifteenth 
annual  report,  as  in  those  of  the  past  two  years, 
twenty-three  insects  and  mites  have  been  reported 
on.  This  coincidence  in  the  numbers  of  the  insects 
is  no  doubt  purely  accidental.  Though  the  matter 
is  not  alluded  to  in  this  report,  it  is  very  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  differences  between  Miss 
Ormerod  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  have 
been  quite  made  up,  and  that  the  former  will  continue 
at  her  post  as  their  hon.  consulting  entomologist. 
So  these  reports  may  be  expected  yearly,  as  they 
have  been  now  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
Of  the  twenty-three  insects  reported  on,  only  four 
are  mentioned  which  have  not  been  noticed  in  the 
observations  of  other  years.  It  can  only  be  ex- 
pected that  the  number  of  insects  not  before  re- 
ported on  should  become  less  every  year,  as  more 
than  100  have  already  been  noticed  in  these  reports. 
The  four  insects  which  make  their  tirJnit  this  year 
are  of  considerable  interest  to  the  gardener.  Speak- 
ing of  the  insect  pests  during  the  last  year.  Miss 
Ormerod  says  in  her  preface :  "  The  past  year  has 
been  remarkable  for  the  presence  (more  or  less)  of 
most  of  our  common  farm  and  garden  insect  pests, 
and  also  for  bad  attacks  of  several  kinds  of  which 
the  habits  and  means  of  prevention  had  been  little 
recorded  previously.  To  give  the  long  list  of  in- 
festations, regarding  which  inquiries  were  received, 
would  be,  for  the  most  part,  a  mere  enumeration  of 
our  best  known  insect  pests,  as  wireworms,  daddy- 
longlegs. Carrot  grubs,  &c. ;  but  so  far  as  I  could  judge 
by  the  reports  sent  to  myself,  tliere  was  a  remark- 
able difference  in  the  amount  of  presence  of  some  of 
our  very  commonest  attacks.  Some  were  present 
to  an  unusual  amount ;  some  unusually  absent."  In 
alluding  to  the  report  on  the  diamond  back  moth, 
whose  caterpillars  were  so  destructive  to  the  Tur- 
nip crop  on  the  east  coast,  the  authoress  says; 
"Just  a  few  fines  may  appear  to  be  called  f(U-  to 
explain  the  great  length  of  the  report  on  attack  of 
diamond  backs.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
reports  sent  me,  or  from  research  in  previous 
records,  this  outburst  (taken  as  a  whole)  was  un- 
exampled in  this  country,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  the  very  best  of  my  power  to  preserve  its  history 
accurately."  And  again  later  on,  "  The  great  singu- 
larity of  the  attack  consisted  in  the  very  sudden 
outburst  of  the  infestation  of  an  insect  (which  has 

*  "Report  of  Obsprvations  on  Irjuiious  Insects." 
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long  been  known  to  be  fairly  common  and  aLun- 
dant  amnngst  Turnips  and  Cabbages)  taking  place, 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  over  inland  and 
coast  land  indifferently  where  these  crops  are 
generally  grown  and  their  favourite  weed  plants 
found,  but  for  the  most  part,  and  also  most  dis- 
tinctively and  markedly,  on  a  strip  of  coast  laud 
running  the  greater  pait  of  the  length  of  the  sea- 
board of  England  and  Scotland.  Diffeience  of 
opinion  appears  to  exist  as  to  whether  the  infesta- 
tion was  home-bred  or  wind-borne  fiom  other 
countries.  So  far  as  is  shown  by  the  evidence 
given,  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  wind-borne." 
'i  he  four  insects  which  have  not  been  noticed  be- 
fore in  these  reports  are  the  Apple  sawlly  (Ten- 
thredo  testudinca),  the  garden  pebble  motli  (Pionea 
foriiealis),  the  Currant  shoot  moth  (Incurvaiia 
capitella),  and  the  Plum  fawfly  (Tenthredo  morio). 
The  Apple  sawfly  is  by  no  means  a  new  piest,  but 
last  year  it  appears  to  have  been  noticed  in  two 
localities  where  it  was  the  cause  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  damage.  It  is  probably  the  case,  as 
Miss  Ormerod  suggests,  that  this  insect  is  much 
commoner  than  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be,  and 
that  Apples  attacked  by  it  are  generally  thought 
to  have  been  injured  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  Cod- 
lin  moth.  The  Apple  sawfly  appears  to  lay  its 
eggs  in  the  blossoms,  and  the  giubs  work  their 
way  into  the  young  fruit,  which  they  so  injure, 
that  they  fall  when  scarcely  1  inch  in  diameter ;  if 
the  Apples  get  beyond  this  size,  they  are  usually 
safe.  When  the  Apples  fall  to  the  ground  the 
caterpillars  leave  them,  and,  burying  Ihemselves  in 
the  ground,  become  chrysalides,  from  which  the 
sawflies  emerge  the  following  May.  The  grubs 
when  full  grown  are  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  are  said  to  have  a  most  unpleasant 
odour.  Gathering  up  and  destroying  the  fallen 
Apples  and  removing  the  soil  under  the  trees  for 
a  deptli  of  3  inches  appears  to  be  the  most  practical 
way  of  destroying  this  insect.  The  Cabbage  garden 
pebble  moth,  or  rather  its  caterpillars,  is  another 
insect  which  has  been  kr.own  for  years  as  being 
very  injurious  to  Cabbages,  garden  Turnips,  and 
Horse  Radish,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  it  until  last  year,  when  it  was  the 
occasion  of  considerable  injury  near  Huddersfield. 
The  caterpillars  may  be  found  during  June  and 
July,  and  again  in  September  and  October,  for 
there  seem  to  be  two  broods.  They  riddle  the 
leaves  of  any  plant  that  they  attack  through  and 
through,  leaving  little  but  their  thick  ribs.  The 
third  pest  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  these 
reports  is  the  Currant  shoot  mofh,  which  is  a 
common  insect  .among  Currant  bushes.  The  cater- 
pillars live  inside  the  young  shoots,  feeding  on  the 
pith,  which,  of  course,  kills  the  shoots.  The  life 
history  of  this  insect  is  not  thoroughly  known  at 
present.  When  it  is,  other  means  may  be  found  ( f 
destroying  this  insect,  but  the  only  pr.actical  means 
as  yet  devised  is  to  pick  off  and  burn  the  infested 
shoots. 

The  Plum  sawfly.— The  grubs  of  this  insect 
caused  a  consider.able  amount  of  injury  to  the 
Plum  crop  in  some  places.  The  female  sawfly  hays 
her  eggs  in  the  calyx  of  the  Plum  blossom,  and  the 
young  grub  "  eats  its  way  into  the  young  embiyo 
fruit,  wheie  it  continues  within  what  would  have 
been' the  kernel.  When  it  has  consumed  all  that 
suits  its  purpose  for  food  in  one  Plum,  it  goes  on  to 
another."  This,  of  course,  causes  the  Plums  to 
fall  prematurely.  When  the  Plum  in  which  the  grub 
is  falls,  the  latter  crawls  out,  and,  burying  itself  in 
the  ground,  foims  a  cocoon,  in  vliich  later  on  it  be- 
comes a  chrysalis.  Shaking  the  trees  and  at 
once  collecting  all  the  Plums  which  fall  and 
destroying  them  is  useful,  and  removing  the 
soil  in  the  winter  under  a  tree  badly  attacked 
for  a  depth  of  3  inches  or  merely  turning  it  over 
and  breaking  it  up  as  fine  as  possible  so  that 
the  birds  may  get  at  the  cocoons,  wiU  be  found  suc- 
cessful in  lessening  the  number  of  sawflies  the  next 
season.  Of  the  insects  which  have  been  before 
alluded  to  in  these  reports,  one  is  glad  to  notice 
that  the  injury  caused  by  the  Hessian  fly  was  veiy 
slight ;  so  slight  indeed,"  that  even  the  .authoress, 
who  at  first  was  one  of  the  " .al.irmists,"  says: 
"During  the  past  season  very  few   observations 
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Wire  sent  of  presence  of  Hessian  fly,  and  none  of 
i;  doing  serious  damage,  and,  save  to  show  how 
Ittle  we  are  suffering  in  our  insular  climate  from 
t  lis  attack,  which  lias  the  power  of  ranking  amongst 
the  worst  Corn  scourges  in  less  favoured  countries, 
it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  mention  it  again," 
tio  I  hope  we  may  consider  the  scare,  like  that  of 
the  Colorado  beetle,  as  an  episode  in  ancient  his- 
tory. Last  year  several  persons  sent  observations 
of  mites  in  hay.  The  presence  of  these  mites, 
appearing  as  they  do  in  countless  numbers,  is  very 
curious ;  they  are  not  known  to  injure  the  hay  in  any 
way,  nor  do  animals  which  are  fed  on  it  suffer  any 
inconvenience,  exceirt  that  it  makes  horses  cough 
when  they  are  eating  it,  the  mites  evidently  causing 
a  tickling  sensation  in  the  horses'  throats.  Men 
while  employed  in  handling  infested  hay  often  feel 
a  considerable  amount  of  irritation  about  the  face, 
arms,  and  neck.  Though  these  mites  do  not  injure 
the  fodder  to  any  appreciable  extent,  they  cannot 
bs  of  any  benefit  to  it,  so  that  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  find  some  means  of  destroying  them.  At 
present,  nothing  of  much  use  has  been  tried.  It  is 
suggested  "  that  running  a  band  of  tar  or  some 
waste  material  round  the  stacks  from  which  the 
mites  drop  in  great  quantities  would  prevent  the 
mites  straying  about  in  legions  to  continue  infesta- 
f.on."  These  mites  miy  sometimes  be  found  in  ex- 
traordinary numbers.  One  correspondent  says :  "I 
hive  seen  them  an  inch  or  more  deep  on  the  ground 
iound  a  hayrick."  Another  writing  from  the  Western 
Highlands  says  :  "  One  remarkable  thing  is,  that 
fiey  can  extend  themselves  over  an  even  surface  or 
wooden  floor  for  a  considerable  distance,  somewhat 
in  the  way  the  honey  bees  do  against  the  hive  be- 
fore swarming,  only  that  they  differ  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  the  power  of  suspend- 
ing themselves  as  bees  do,  but  when  they  extend 
(i.e.,  the  mites),  they  do  so  in  a  continuous  mass, 
sometimes  several  feet  outwards."  This  description 
is  not  very  clear.  The  writer  can  hardly  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  mites  projected  out  in  a  continuous 
mass  for  several  feet  from  the  stack. 

The  grubs  of  the  Wheat  bulb-fly  (Hylemyia  coarc- 
tata)  were  more  prevalent  than  usual  last  year.  This 
insect  attacks  the  Wheat  plants  in  the  spring. 
Wheat  which  has  been  injured  by  these  grubs  is 
often  thought  to  have  been  killed  by  the  frost,  so 
that  agriculturists  should  give  more  attention  to 
this  insect  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  The 
flour  moth  (Ephestia  Kuhniella)  appears  to  be 
spreading  and  to  have  become  thoroughly  esta- 
blished in  this  country.  All  mill  proprietors  should 
be  on  the  look-out  for  this  insect  and  take  energetic 
measures  at  once  to  destroy  it,  for  if  it  once  o-ets 
a  footing  in  a  mill  or  any  other  place  where  flour  is 
stored,  it  is  most  difficult  to  exterminate  it.  The 
grubs  of  the  Beet  carrion  beetle  (Silpha  opaca) 
are  again  mentioned  as  injurious  to  Mangolds,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  done  much  harm.  They 
are  naturally  carnivorous,  and  probably  only  take 
1 3  a  vegetarian  diet  when  the  supply  of  their  natural 
food  fails.  The  Mangold  leaf-fly  or  Beet-fly  (An- 
thomyia  beta;)  was  more  than  usually  abundant 
last  year ;  in  fact,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
prevalent  since  1S80.  No  means  have  yet  been  found 
f  jr  destroying  this  insect,  the  grubs  being  safely  en- 
sconced between  the  skins  of  the  leaves.  The  great 
thing  appears  to  be,  toso  cultivate  the  Mangolds  as  to 
give  them  every  chance  of  a  healthy  and  strong 
growth. 

In  the  report  on  orchard  caterpillars  there  is 
nothing  particularly  new,  but  much  interesting  in- 
formation is  given  about  the  use  of  Paris  Green. 
This  insecticide  has  now  been  used  in  this  country 
for  about  two  years,  and  those  who  have  been  ex- 
perimenting with  it— notably  the  experiment  com- 
mittees of  the  Evesham  fruit  growers  and  the 
Toddington  fruit  grounds— have  been  able  to  find 
out  the  exact  strength  at  which  solutions  of  this 
substance  should  be  used.  No  doubt  when  properly 
applied,  Paris  Green  is  a  most  valuable  assistant  to 
the  fruit  grower,  but  great  care  has  to  be  employed 
to  ensure  the  insecticide  reaching  the  leaves  at  the 
proper  strength,  for  even  with  the  solution  of 
exactly  the  proper  strength  if  too  much  is  applied, 
the  effect  is  just  as  disastrous  as  if  it  had  been 
applied  too  strong.     The  leaves  s'jould  be  just  be- 


dewed with  thefluid.  and  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  drip,  or  the  tips  of  the  leaves  where  the  mixture 
runs  off  and  the  leaves  on  which  it  falls  will  be 
certainly  injured,  and  yet  if  it  be  not  applied  tho- 
roughly, all  the  leaves  will  not  get  their  propershare. 
Paris  Green  is  a  heavy  substance,  and  has  a  very 
decided  tendency  to  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  placed.  Consequently,  unless 
it  be  kept  very  well  mixed,  the  liquid  at  the 
bottom  will  soon  become  too  strong.  The  powder 
is  very  poisonous,  and  anyone  using  it  should  be 
very  careful  not  to  allow  any  to  get  into  a  crack 
or  sore  on  his  hands,  nor  to  inhale  any  ;  so  that 
Paris  Green  is  by  no  means  an  insecticide  which 
can  be  left  to  anyone  to  manipulate,  and  it  should 
only  be  used  by  persons  who  are  careful  and 
methodical.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  substance 
which  should  be  recommended  for  general  use. 
Paris  Green,  to  use  its  chemical  name,  is  an  aceto- 
arsenite  of  copper  ;  it  does  not  dissolve  in  water. 
When  mixed  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  and  water, 


Oruithogalum  nutans. 

the  copper  is  to  a  slight  extent  separated  from  the 
arsenic  and  forms  a  slight  amount  of  a  brown 
deposit,  but  this  docs  not  occur  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  alter  tbe  character  of  the  solution.  Soft  soap 
must  add  considerably  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
wash,  as  it  would  then  prove  effectual  against 
aphides.  Without  it  the  aphides  are  unharmed,  for 
as  they  feed  by  sucking  the  juices  from  the  leaves 
by  means  of  a  long  proboscis  inserted  into  them, 
the  poison  on  the  outside  of  the  leaves  does  not 
have  any  effect  on  them ;  whereas  a  solution  of  soap 
kills  them  by  choking  up  their  breathing  pores. 
The  Raspberry  beetle  (Byturus  tomentosus),  whose 
grubs  feed  in  the  fruit,  has  been  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  fruit  growers  in  some  parts. 
From  their  position  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can 
be  done  to  destroy  the  grubs  without  injuring  the 
fruit,  but  there  are  various  preventive  measures 
given  in  this  report.  Another  Raspberry  pest,  the 
red  moth  caterpillar,  is  the  caterpillar  "of  a  small 
moth  (Lampronia  rubiella),  and  is  very  injurious 
to    the    buds    and    young  shoots   of    Raspberries 


by  boring  into  them.  This  insect  was  very  abun- 
dant last  year  in  some  districts.  One  fruit  grower 
estimated  that  the  value  of  his  crop  was  reduced 
from  £40  to  £8  per  acre.  No  less  than  sixty-two 
pages,  or  rather  more  than  a  third  of  this  report,  is 
devoted  to  the  diamond  back  moth  (Plutella  cruci- 
ferarum),  whose  caterpillars  were  so  destructive  to 
the  Turnip  crop  on  the  east  coast  of  England  and 
Scotland  and  in  some  other  places  last  summer. 
From  the  evidence  of  persons  living  near  the  coast, 
it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  moths  must  have 
come  from  the  Continent.  There  had  been  easterly 
winds  for  some  days  before  the  moths  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  in  extraordinary  numbers  at 
many  different  places,  among  them  the  Longstone 
Lighthouse  on  the  Fame  Islands,  five  miles  off  the 
north  coast  of  Northumberland.  The  moths  were 
in  such  numbers  that  the  lighthouse  men  were 
obliged  to  keep  sweeping  the  moths  off  the  lantern 
all  night  in  order  to  allow  the  light  to  be  visible  at 
sea.  Various  dry  dressings  applied  to  the  leaves 
were  very  useful,  and  knocking  the  caterpillars  off 
the  leaves  by  means  of  boughs,  i:c.,  attached  to 
Lorje  hoes  was  also  successful.  What  seems  to 
have  saved  the  crops  from  utter  destruction  was 
the  heavy  rain  whicii  fell  when  the  attack  was  at 
its  height,  and  in  the  end  the  crops  turned  out 
much  better  than  was  anticipated.  The  reports 
from  various  correspondents  are  given  in  full ; 
they  would  have  been  much  more  useful  bad  their 
contents  been  simply  tabulated  instead  of  being 
given  in,  eirtenso.  But  the  whole  of  this  annual 
report,  like  its  predecessors,  sadly  wants  editing, 
several  of  the  words  frequently  used,  such 
as  leafage  for  foliage,  "  and  bulbing  was  al- 
most at  a  standstill,"  for  the  growth  of  the 
Turnips  was  almost,  &c.,  are  very  unusual  and 
unpleasant  to  the  ear,  and  the  phraseology  in  many 
places  is  far  from  euphonious.  These,  however,  are 
small  matters,  as  this  pamphlet  is  obviously  not  a 
literary  work,  and  the  matter  it  contains  is  of  so 
much  practical  value.  The  index,  as  far  as  I 
have  tested  it,  is  correct,  but  on  p.  10  reference  is 
made  to  "  Fisher  Hobbs'  mixture  (see  index),"  but 
on  carefully  looking  through  that  very  useful  part 
of  a  book,  it  cannot  be  found.  G.  S.  S. 
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PLATE  854. 

STARS  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

(with    \    COLOURED    PLATE    OF   OENITHOGALUM 
PYRAMIDALE.*) 

ALTHoriiH  a  large  genus,  numbering  over  eighty 
species,  few  at  least  of  the  liardy  kinds  can  be 
considered  striking  garden  plants.  Amongst 
the  forty  species  hailing  from  the  Cape,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  some  really  showy  bulbs, 
most  of  which  are  in  cultivation,  and  are  very 
popular  as  being  invaluable  for  greenhouse  de- 
coration. With  the  exception  of  O.  latifolium 
among  the  hardy  kinds,  none  of  the  species 
are  at  all  comparable  with  the  subject  of  the 
coloured  illustration.  It  is  a  really  striking 
plant,  and  when  left  undisturbed  for  several 
years  and  allowed  to  form  clumps,  it  is  one  of 
our  most  attractive  summer-flowering  bulbs. 
All  the  tall-growing  species  as  well  as  a  few  of 
the  dwarfer  ones  are  eminently  suited  for  wild 
gardening,  and  as  they  do  well  in  Grass  and  are 
best  left  undisturbed,  our  woodland  walks  and 
copses  might  be  made  attractive  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year  at  a  very  little  cost.  What  is  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  ( )rnithogalunis  is  that  one  does 
not  have  to  wait  a  number  of  years  for  them 
to  flower.  Many  of  those  mentioned  below 
might  also  be  utilised  in  dwarf  shrubbery  bor- 
ders, where  the  kindly  shelter  would  greatly 
assist  in  strengthening  the  bulbs  and  allow  trials 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Mrs.  Earle.     Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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of  half-hardy  kind<  to  be  made.  Any  good  garden 
fcoil  suits  them  well.  A  rich  sandy  soil  will  bs 
found  most  suitable,  and  as  they  are  readily 
raised  from  seed,  a  few  years  only  are  needed  to 
get  up  a  stock.  The  .seeds  of  O.  nutans  may  be 
scattered  about  the  woods  or  shrubberie.i,  any- 
where indeed,  and  in  a  few  years  they  will  be 
had  in  flower. 

0.  AE.iBii'UM. — This  (sec  illustration)  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  the  genus,  and  although  not 
strictly  a  hardy  bulb,  it  does  well  out  of  doors  in 
sheltered  situations,  and  in  the  south  especially 
rarely  gets  destroyed.  It  produces  its  large,  green, 
ornamental  leaves  early  in  October,  and  flowers  to- 
wards the  middle  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  congested  spikes,  and  are 
each  from   1   inch  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  pure 


and  recurved,  flowers  very  numerous  in  coryam- 
bose  head,  milk-white  with  purplish  stems  and 
yellowish  anthers.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
It  may  be  planted  on  bare  banks  and  such  spots  in 
full  sun. 

O.  EXSOAPUM. — The  dwarfest  perhaps  of  all  the 
species  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time.  It  never 
exceeds  a  couple  of  inches  in  height,  producing 
umbels  of  large  white  flowers  just  above  the  neck 
of  the  bulb.  The  leaves  are  a  little  longer,  very 
narrow  and  reflexed.  A  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
floweiing  in  March  and  April.  It  succeeds  well  on 
dry.  stony  ground,  and  should  always  be  planted 
in  full  sun. 

0.  GLAUCOPHYLLUll.  —  A  comparatively  rare 
species  introduced  from  Asia  Minor  by  Mr.  Elwes 
a  few  years  ago,  and  flowering  witli  \is  in  May  and 


Arabiau  Star  of  Bethlehem  (Oruithogalum  araliieuju). 


white,  and  very  attractive.  A  native  of  Algiers, 
and  well  worth  trying  in  collections  of  hardy  Orni- 
thogalums. 

0.  AEMENIACUM. — A  Well-marked  hardy  species 
discovered  in  Armenia  by  Kotschy,  and  introduced  I 
a  few  years  ago  by  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden.  | 
It  belongs  to  the  umbellatumgroup,isafree  flowerer, 
and  very  attractive.     The  flowers  are  borne  from  I 
six  to  ten  in  a  dense  corymb,  pure  white,  with  the 
exception  of  a  broad  green  keel.     The  leaves  are 
grey-green  with  incurved  margins,  and  each  about 
0  inches  long.     It  flowers  in  May  in  England. 

0.  AUKEUM  is  perhaps  not  hardy  out  of  doors 
anywhere  in  England,  but  is  worth  trying  on 
account  of  its  bright  orange  or  golden  flowers.  It 
may,  however,  be  managed  with  frame  treatment. 

0.  COMOSUM. — This  is  a  pretty  little  plant  and 
extremely  useful  for  odd  corners  and  shallow  ledges 
on  the  rockery.  It  rarely  exceeds  4  inches  to 
6  inches  in  height.     The  leaves  are  narrow,  thick 


June.  It  is  a  close  ally  of  0.  umbellatum,  which 
it  resembles  in  habit.  From  all  the  other  species 
it  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  its  flat,  narrow 
glaucous  leaves,  without  any  trace  of  a  central 
marking  ;  flowers  ten  to  twenty  in  a  corymb,  pure 
white  on  the  inside,  the  outside  being  entirely 
green. 

O.  FiMBliiATUM. — A  dwarf  species  with  very 
hairy  leaves  and  smallish  white  flowers,  useful  for 
planting  in  grass,  &c. 

0.  LATIFOLIUM. — A  very  handsome  species,  of 
the  O.  pyramidale  section,  and  a  useful  addition  to 
our  hardy  spiing  or  early  summer  bulbs.  The  root 
leaves  are  numerous,  broad,  sword-shaped,  and 
usually  spreading  on  the  ground.  The  flower-stems 
grow  1  f"ot  to  3  feet  in  height,  bearing  a  long 
spicate  head  of  large  white  flowers.  I  have 
counted  over  a  hundred  on  a  robust  jjlant.  It 
flowers  in  May  and  June  and  is  a  native  of  Tauria, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1029,  ^s  appears 


from  Parkinson,  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  makes 
a  charming  plant  for  grouping  in  clumps  of  dwarf 
shrubs,  iScc. 

O.  MONTANDM. — A  dwarf  species  of  no  particular 
merit.  It  grows  2  inches  to  4  inches  high,  bearing 
numerous  greenish  white  flowers.  A  native  of 
Italy,  flowering  in  May. 

O.  NAEBONENSE.— A  tall-growing  species  from 
Southern  Europe,  and  nearly  allied  to  O.  pyrenai- 
cum  ;  indeed  it  has  been  considered  a  variety  of 
that  species.  It  differs,  however,  in  its  dwarfer 
habit,  its  longer  flower-stalks,  no  yellow  in  the 
flower  colouring,  in  the  styles  being  shorter  than 
the  stamens,  and  in  the  bracts  being  a  fifth  part 
instead  of  half  the  length  of  the  flower-stalks.  It 
is  a  showier  and  more  desirable  plant  than  0.  py- 
renaicum,  and  should  be  in  every  collection  of  hardy 
flowers.  Leaves  channelled,  each  IJ  f  eet  to  2  feet  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad,  withering  at  the  points 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  Flower-stem  1  foot  to 
2  feet  high,  bearing  about  fifty  blooms  in  a  dense 
raceme.  The  flowers  are  white  with  a  green  stripe 
along  the  raid-rib,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
with  the  alternative  segments  toothed.  Introduced 
in  1810,  flowering  spring  and  early  summer.  The 
form  0.  stachyoides  is  very  near,  if  not  identical 
with  other  forms  of  the  type. 

O.  NUTANS. — A  very  popular  species,  and  one  of 
the  most  easily  managed  of  all  the  Ornithogalums. 
In  borders  amongst  other  named  bulbs,  however,  it 
becomes  a  great  nuisance,  on  account  of  the  free- 
dom with  which  its  innumerable  bulbils  are  formed. 
In  a  semi-wild  or  uncultivated  spot  it  is  a  capital 
subject  for  groundwork ;  it  requires  no  attention 
whatever,  and  flowers  freely  all  through  April  and 
May.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  racemes,  drooping, 
green  on  the  outside,  whitish  green  inside,  pecu- 
liarly attractive.  0.  Boucheanum  is  a  mere  form 
of  the  above  with  larger  flowers.    Southern  Europe. 

0.  PYRAMIDALE,  which  will  be  found  figured  in 
the  accompanying  coloured  plate,  is  a  very  old 
native  of  our  gardens,  having  been  introduced  from 
Spain  e.irly  in  1732.  All  botanists  are  doubtfvil  as 
to  giving  it  a  specific  distinction,  Nyman  in  "  Flora 
Europa; "  describing  it  as  a  garden  or  cultivated 
form  of  0.  narbonense.  It  difiters  widely  from  any 
0.  narbonense  I  have  ever  seen,  and  as  it  is  said  to 
grow  naturally  on  the  hills  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  Linnean  name 
should  not  be  kept  up.  In  robust  plants  the 
flower-stems  grow  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  bear- 
pyramidal  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers,  marked 
with  green  stripes  on  the  back.  The  long  narrow 
leaves  often  wither  before  the  flowers  are  fully 
open.  It  is  a  charming  species  for  borders  and  for 
massing  amongst  shrubs,  where  if  left  undisturbed 
it  forms  large  bold  masses. 

O.  PYRENAICUM  is  found  in  many  localities  in 
Britain,  but  is  not  a  showy  species.  The  flowers 
are  yellow  and  green,  borne  on  long  racemes,  the 
leaves  fleshy,  bright  green.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July. 

O.  sononiUM. — A  charming  dwarf  species  allied 
to  0.  exscapum,  discovered  in  the  Cicilian  Taurus, 
and  introduced  by  Max  Leichtlin  in  1875.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  sessile  crowded  bunches,  pure 
white,  with  a  broad  stripe  of  green  down  the  back. 
Flowers  in  May. 

O.  UMBELLATUM.— This  is  One  of  the  best-known 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  dwarf  species  of  Ornitho- 
galums, useful  alike  in  bed  or  border,  a  first-rate 
bulb  for  naturalising  in  Grass,  it  being  a  sure 
flowerer,  distinct  and  very  attractive.  It  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  dwarf  or  umbellate  section. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  pure  white,  are  borne  in 
loose  umbels  on  stems  rarely  exceeding  G  inches  in 
height,  leaves  channelled,  bright  green,  with  a 
whitish  stripe  along  the  centre.  Native  of  Europe, 
flowering  in  May  and  June. 

0.  UNIFOLIUM.— A  pretty  dwarf  species,  suitable 
for  rockeiies.  It  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance 
on  the  barren  hills  and  wilds  of  Portugal.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  is  only  one-leaved,  but  it  makes  up 
for  lack  of  leaves  in  abundance  of  flowers.  These 
are  borne  in  loose  racemes,  pure  white  throughout, 
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and  though  not  very  large  they  will  be  found  at- 
tractive in  eroups  among  the  rocks.  It  flowers  in 
May.  '"  D.  K. 

THE    WEEK'S     WORK. 


FRUIT  HOrSES. 
Late  Geapus. — These  are  now,  or  ought  to  be, 
growing  very  strongly,  and  that  too  without  the 
expenditure  of  much  lire-heat.  Disbudding  ought 
to  have  been  early  attended  to,  but  this  should  nut 
be  done  very  severely  at  first  in  case  of  accidents 
with  those  reserved.  If  the  Vines  are  in  good 
health  and  well  ripened,  bunches  will  have  been 
very  freely  ]>roducc'd,  there  being  two  or  three  of 
these  on  all  the  piincipal  growths  of  Alicmte, 
Gros  C'ulman,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Lady  Downe's, 
Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat,  and  such  like.  These  ought 
to  be  early  reduced  in  number,  leaving  only  the 
best  formed  on  each  shoot.  Large  bunches  are 
usually  preferred  for  e.xhibition,  but  for  real 
utility  those  ranging  between  1  lb.  and  2  lbs.  in 
weight  are  the  best.  Not  only  is  it  possible  to 
grow  a  much  greater  number  of  these  on  a  rod,  but 
the  smaller  bunches  invariably  keep  the  best.  Even 
if  the  largest  bunches  are  selected,  these  ought 
yet  to  be  trimmed  into  shape  somewhat,  loose, 
ugly  shoulders  being  early  removed,  and  some  of 
the  rest  shortened  later  on.  As  soon  as  it  can  be 
done,  pinch  out  the  points  of  all  the  Laterals  two 
leaves  Ijeyond  the  reserved  bunch,  but  on  no 
account  attempt  tying  down  mucli  before  flowering 
time.  If  the  rods  are  rather  close  up  to  the  glass, 
suspend  them  loosely  or  sufficiently  loosely  to 
admit  of  the  laterals  being  kept  clear  of  the  glass 
without  resorting  to  tying  down  other  than  very 
lightly  indeed.  Those  very  strong  breaks  are 
scarcely  cap;ible  of  bearing  theii'  own  weight  for 
some  time  longer,  and  drawing  them  to  the  wires 
might  mean  the  loss  of  many  of  the  best.  In  some 
few  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  lightly  support 
them,  and  heavy  reckless  syringings  as  well  as 
slamming  of  doors  must  ije  guarded  against.  Main- 
tain a  fairly  brisk  heat  and  moist  atmosphere,  the 
temperature  during  the  night  ranging  from  (10°  to 
()5°,  a  little  fire-heat  being  turned  on,  while  during 
the  day  it  may  rise  another  10^  with  air,  the  house 
being  closed  early  enough  to  run  the  heat  up  to 
90°  for  a  short  time,  this  being  accompanied  by 
overhead  syringings  and  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture. 

Earliest  Melons. — Two  or  three  fruits  are  quite 
enough  to  leave  on  each  pot  plant,  while  if  only 
one  starts  to  swell  freely,  this  should  not  bo  re- 
moved or  the  plant  may  prove  a  complete  failure. 
Early  sling  up  the  fruit,  with  a  view  to  taking  the 
weight  off  the  haulm,  but  not  so  as  to  unduly  con- 
fine the  Melons.  A  good-sized  noose  of  strong, 
coarse  rafl3a  and  three  strings  of  the  same  attached 
to  it  is  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  suspending 
Melons,  good  care  being  taken  to  loosen  the  band 
if  it  prevents  swelling.  Plants  in  pots  should 
have  plenty  of  liquid  manure  and  there  should  be 
no  drying-off  attempted,  the  best-flavoured  fruit 
being  cut  from  plants  in  full  leafage.  Successional 
Melons  should  have  all  side  shoots  early  and  cleanly 
removed  till  the  trellis  is  reached,  after  which  train 
the  point  either  up  or  down  the  roof  as  need  be, 
and  stop  when  near  the  end  of  the  trellis  ;  side 
shoots  if  very  thick  shoidd  be  thinned  out,  and  those 
reserved  laid  in  right  and  left.  The  greater  part 
will  show  fruit  and  should  be  stopped  at  one  leaf 
beyond  these.  The  aim  should  be  to  fertilise  as 
many  flowers  as  possible  on  the  same  day,  or  other- 
wise the  crop  may  be  very  light,  tlie  proper 
time  to  do  this  being  towards  mid-day,  when 
the  flowers  are  dry.  Till  a  good  set  is  effected, 
avoid  overhead  syringing  and  maintain  a  rather 
drier  atmosphere,  but  do  not  starve  the  plants  at 
the  roots,  or  what  at  first  appears  a  good  set  may 
prove  a  failure.  Keep  the  soil  constantly  dry  about 
the  stems  as  a  preventive  of  canker,  but  the  rest 
of  the  ridge  should  ne\'er  Ijecome  very  dry,  or  the 
best  of  the  roots  may  perish.  The  ]ilnnts  being 
well  raised  at  the  collar,  top-dress  and  also  add 
more  soil  to  the  sides,  making  this  firm  and  level. 


this  being  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
roots  active  near  the  surface.  Give  liquid  manure 
freely  directly  the  fresh  soil  is  fully  occupied  by 
the  roots.  Bottom-heat  is  still  most  desirable,  and 
the  top-heat  should  range  from  (;5°  to  7U^  by  night, 
increasing  to  70"  and  75^  in  the  daytime.  Ven- 
tilate carefully,  avoid  shading,  and  close  early 
enough  on  sunny  days  to  raise  the  heat  to  'M)°  for 
a  time.  On  dull,  sunless  days,  these  following 
closely  upon  clear  weather,  turn  on  more  fire-heat, 
-syringe  less  freely  or  not  at  all,  and  maintain  a 
diier  atmosphere  generally,  or  otherwise  canker 
may  prove  troublesome. 

C'ucuMiiERS. — These  revel  in  a  strong  heat  and 
plenty  of  moisture,  and  the  hot  weather  of  the 
early  part  of  April  appears  to  have  suited  them 
well.  'J'hey  require  to  be  shaded  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  roller  blinds  being  preferable  to 
any  form  of  permanent  shading,  especially  where 
the  express  system  of  culture  is  resorted  to. 
Cucumbers  grow  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  crop- 
ping heavily  when  the  house  is  never  opened  ;  but 
there  must  be  no  lack  of  moisture  either  at  the 
roots  or  in  the  atmosphere,  or  a  breakdown  soon 
takes  place.  Therefore  make  good  use  of  the 
blinds,  syringe  overhead  frequently,  and  damp 
down  often.  The  older  plan,  that  is  to  say,  venti- 
lating and  maintaining  temperatures  much  as  ad- 
vised for  early  Melons,  answers  best,  however,  for 
private  places,  or  in  all  cases  where  only  a  steady 
supply  of  Cucumbers  is  required,  and  is  the  least 
likely  to  end  in  failure.  In  order  to  keep  the 
plants  growing  strongly  and  healthily,  avoid  over- 
cropping, stop  sufticiently  often  to  prevent  crowd- 
ing of  the  leaves,  and  keep  the  roots  active  by 
means  of  frequent  light  top-dressings.  A  rough 
fibrous  lonm  suits  Cucumbers  best,  no  solid  manure 
in  particular  being  added  ;  but  if  fibrous  loam  is 
not  available,  then  mi.K  up  a  light  compost  consist- 
ing of  t^vo  parts  of  light  loam  and  one  of  either 
leaf  soil  or  peat,  adding  charred  soil  and  ashes 
freely.  Also  avoid  the  use  of  other  than  quite 
clear  liquid  manures,  special  or  chemical  manures 
being  preferable,  as  these  do  not  clog  the  surface 
of  the  beds  injuriously.  When  once  the  roots  be- 
come inactive  or  the  foliage  is  over-run  with  red 
spider,  the  jilants  are  no  longer  worthy  of  house- 
room.  Therefore  anticipate  failure  by  having  other 
strong  j'oung  plants  coming  on  in  succession,  some 
also  being  grown  in  pits  and  frames. 

Practical. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  Oichid  houses  should  now  be  very  gay,  Cat- 
tleyas  and  Dendrobiums  taking  the  lead.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  a  house  set  apart  for  the  flower- 
ing Orchids,  for  if  we  try  to  cater  for  the  wants  of 
Cattleyas,  La^lias,  and  Dendrobiums  making  their 
growth,  we  expose  the  plants  to  too  much  sunshine, 
and  the  flowers  last  but  a  very  short  time  in  good 
condition.  La;lia  anceps,  for  instance,  and  the 
white  forms  especially,  will  not  produce  their 
flowers  freely  unless  well  exposed  to  sunlight. 
When  but  one  house  is  available  in  which  the 
plants  must  be  both  grown  and  flowered,  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can  by  placing  the  flowering  plants 
where  they  are  least  exposed  to  the  afternoon  sun, 
and  let  the  blinds  remain  down  a  little  longer  than 
we  would  if  no  pjlants  were  in  bloom.  Although 
the  Cattleyas,  La^lias,  Dendrobiums,  &c.,  form  the 
leading  feature  in  the  Cattleya  house,  it  is  well 
that  cultivators  should  look  out  for  other  plants  of 
a  striking  character,  even  if  they  may  be  not  so 
showy.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  Cycnoches,  a 
singular  genus  of  Orchids,  natives  of  Tropical 
America,  and  not  difficult  to  cultivate.  C.  chloro- 
chilon,  for  instance,  should  be  in  every  collection: 
itspeculiarly  formed  labcllum,  resembling  the  neck 
of  a  swan,  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the 
Swan  Orchid  ;  indeed  this  applies  to  the  entire 
genus.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  sepals  and 
petals  greenish  yellow  with  a  whitish  labellum, 
having  a  yellow  bl  tch  in  the  centre.  The  culture 
of  Cycnoches  is  very  simple.  The  plants  may  be 
grown  in  pots  en- in  baskets  ;  if  in  pots,  they  require 
good  dr.iinage,  and  when  growing  they  need  the 
moist    atmosphere    of   the  warmest    house    with 


plenty  of  water.  In  the  autumn  when  the  plants 
lose  their  leaves  they  must  have  a  period  of  rest, 
and  during  that  time  little  or  no  water  is  needed. 
They  are  summer-flowering.  Another  distinct  class 
of  plants  not  much  known  or  cultivated  is  the 
Brassias ;  none  of  them  have  richly  colouied 
flowers,  but  they  are  very  curious.  B.  verrucosa 
major  is  perhaps  as  well  known  as  any  of  them.  I 
can  well  remember  the  large  specimens  of  this  that 
used  to  be  exhibited  some  years  ago.  I  have 
showed  it  myself  both  growing  and  cut,  and  it 
always  arrests  attention.  The  long  sepals  and 
petals  are  yellowish  green,  blotched  and  spotted 
with  purplish  black  ;  the  lip  is  white, and  the  pecu- 
liar odour  is  not  at  all  unpleas  mt.  B.  Lanceana  is 
a  peculiar  and  striking  species.  B.  maculata  Is 
a  curious  species  which  has  long  been  known 
in  gardens,  and  B.  Wra}K,  which  is  merely  a 
form  of  the  last  named,  may  also  be  grown 
easily  in  the  Cattleya  house.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  raise  the  plants  well  above  the  rims  of  the 
flower-pots  in  which  they  are  grown,  but  in  other 
respects  they  may  be  treated  much  as  Cattleyas. 
I  have  lost  good  plants  by  the  pseudo-bulbs 
decaying,  and  this  is  evidently  caused  by  water 
lodging  at  their  base.  Cyrtochilum  maculatum  is 
an  Orchid  of  a  similar  character,  and  the  flowers  are 
green  and  purple  coloured.  It  is  also  a  neat-habited 
plant,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection 
of  Orchids,  and  does  well  grown  with  the  Cattleyas 
and  treated  similarly  to  them.  A  few  plants  of 
any  of  these  distinct-looking  Orchids  form  a  fea- 
ture in  collections  and  make  a  pleasing  change 
from  the  more  richly  coloured  species.  Orchid 
fanciers  seem  to  run  after  the  jiopular  species  of 
Orchids,  such  as  Cattleyas  and  Lajlias;  indeed,  I 
have  seen  Orchid  houses  in  private  gardens  filled 
with  Cattleyas,  L;clias,  and  Dendrobiums,  to  the 
evident  neglect  of  other  beautiful  things.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  writing  a  word  against  these 
beautiful  genera  of  Orchids.  They  are  so  much 
grown  because  of  their  great  beauty.  What  I 
suggest  is  that  they  should  not  monopolise  all  the 
space  set  apart  for  intermediate  house  Orchids, 
but  should  have  other  distinct  and  striking  genera 
intermingled  with  them.  The  same  remarks  may 
apply  to  the  cool  house  Orchids.  Odontoglossums, 
principally  O.  crispum  and  O.  Pescatorei,  mono- 
polise nearly  all  the  space.  They  are  doubtless 
the  most  generally  useful  Orchids,  and  many  do 
not  care  much  for  flowers,  whether  Orchids  or 
otherwise,  unless  they  are  found  to  be  useful  for 
cutting.  I  showed  a  well  known  Orchid  grower 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  Phahenopsis  some  time 
ago,  and  remarked  that  it  was  very  pretty,  but 
not  so  much  valued  as  it  used  to  be,  and  he  ob- 
served that  it  was  not  of  much  use  for  "  cutting." 
When  the  proprietor  of  Orchids  or  other  plants 
hajipens  to  be  an  invalid,  and  cannot  get  into  the 
houses  to  admire  them  as  they  grow  and  flower, 
it  is  pardonable  that  the  Orchids  best  adapted  to 
produce  cut  flowers  should  be  grown.  The  flowers  of 
some  of  the  most  handsome  species  are  "  of  no  use 
for  cutting,"  but  last  long  in  good  condition  if 
allowed  to"  remain  on  the  plants.  Of  such  may  be 
mentioned  Odontoglossum  (Miltonia)  vexillarium, 
the  flowers  of  wliich  fade  sjeedily  when  cut,  but 
last  long  if  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  plants. 

The  ordinary  routine  work  is  beginning  to  get 
more  exacting  as  the  season  advances.  We  passed 
through  a  period  of  fine  weather  early  in  April ; 
plenty  of  sunshine,  but  a  continuous  cold  wind 
from  "the  east,  and  for  the  season  a  dry  atmosphere, 
which  tried  the  plants  very  much.  It  is  necessary 
to  admit  air  at  such  times,  and  it  does  not  always 
become  heated  before  it  comes  into  contact  with 
the  plants.  One  must  be  c.autious  when  cold  east 
winds  are  blowing  and  sunshine  at  the  same  time, 
csjiecially  at  this" season,  when  many  Orchids  are 
just  starting  into  growth  or  have  progressed  con- 
siderably ;  a  check  at  starting  or  even  in  mid- 
growth  is  not  speedily  made  up  again.  It  is 
better  to  let  the  temperature  rise  and  admit  just 
a  little  air  at  the  apex  of  the  roof  and  by  the 
ventilators  in  the  side  walls.  The  latter  are  placed 
so  that  the  air  rushing  in  conies  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  hot- water  fifes  and  gradually 
mixes  with  the  air  of  the  house.     I  like   a   very 
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narrow  opening  of  considerable  length  in  prefer- 
ence to  square  openings  of  a  limited  extent,  as 
they  are  arranged  in  some  glasshouses.  More  care 
is  now  necessary  in  regard  to  watering ;  plants 
very  soon  suffer  if  they  are  allowed  to  become 
very  dry  before  being  watered. 

J.  DnuOLAS. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
French  Beans.— Where  there  is  a  regular  system 
of  forcing  French  Beans,  there  is  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  supply.  During  a  season 
like  the  present,  when  early  vegetables  will  be 
naturally  late  unless  aided  by  glass,  a  crop  of 
French  Beans  will  prove  very  useful.  If  there 
should  be  at  liberty  a  frame  which  has  been  used 
for  the  forcing  of  Potatoes,  all  that  will  be  needed 
will  be  to  level  down  the  soil,  moisten  it  if  at  all  dry 
and  sow  the  seed  in  rows  about  15  inches  apart. 
By  keeping  the  frame  rather  close,  damping  and 
shutting  up  early  with  sim-heat,  the  seedlings  will 
quickly  germinate.  An  occasional  thorough  water- 
ing and  damping  over  of  the  foliage  in  the  afternoon 
will  cause  a  quick  and  fruitful  growth.  Any  frame 
which  may  cover  a  bed  of  rich  soil  may  also  be 
utilised.  To  maintain  the  supply,  plants  may  be 
raised  for  planting  out  on  warm  borders.  Four- 
inch  pots  should  be  used,  placing  three  seeds  in 
each.  The  mistake  must  not  be  made  of  raising 
these  in  heat  or  coddling  them  in  any  way.  The 
pots  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  in  which,  if 
kept  rather  close,  the  seeds  will  not  be  long  in  ger- 
minating. If  the  weather  should  not  be  very 
favourable  by  the  time  the  plants  are  ready,  they 
must  be  planted  so  that  protection  may  be  afforded, 
either  by  waterproofed  canvas  covering,  handlights, 
or,  what  is  better,  portable  lights. 

Winter  greens  or  Borecole. — It  is  often  ad- 
vised to  sow  such  crops  as  these  for  affording  sup- 
plies of  green  vegetables  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring  months  on  ground  that  is  naturally 
poor,  but  this  is  not  the  wisest  course  to 
pursue,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  seeds  are  longer 
in  germinating,  and  the  young  seedlings  as  they 
appear  through  the  soil  grow  so  slowly  that  they 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  fly,  which  is  always  ready 
to  attack  them.  This  early  injury  from  fly  is  also 
the  source  of  the  plants  going  blind.  If  possible 
the  seed-bed  should  be  arranged  in  the  open  away 
from  the  influence  of  either  walls  or  trees.  In  pre- 
ference to  sowing  the  seeds  in  beds  broadcast,  the 
better  course  is  to  sow  in  drills  15  inches  apart. 
This  space  allows  of  a  free  circulation  of  air 
amongst  the  seedlings,  and  also  enables  the  sur- 
face to  be  stirred  with  a  hoe.  Previous  to  sowing 
apply  a  dressing  of  burnt  refuse  and  soot,  and  after 
drawing  the  drills  and  sowing  the  seed  thinly,  fill 
up  the  drills  with  liner  and  sandy  soil.  The  bene- 
fit of  this  will  be  seen.  When  the  soil  is  at  all 
lumpy,  the  fly  lies  in  ambush  under  the  small 
clods"  ready  to  attack  the  young  seedlings  before 
they  appear  on  the  surface.  To  guard  against 
small  birds,  which  often  prove  so  destructive  to  the 
young  seedlings  by  pulling  them  up  wholesale,  a 
net  should  besproadoverthewholebed,keepingitoff 
the  surface  by  forked  sticks.  Nor  must  precautions 
be  neglected  to  further  protect  the  seedlings  from 
the  fly  directly  they  appear  on  the  surface.  Dust- 
ing with  soot  and  wood  ashes  in  the  early  morning 
whilst  the  foliage  is  wet  with  dew  is  the  best  pre- 
ventive. The  following  kinds  are  the  best :  Green- 
curled  Kale,  Cottager's  Kale,  Read's  Improved 
Hearting,  and  Asparagus  Kale.  A  sowing  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  will  prove  useful  for  a  late  crop. 

Savoys  and  Cabbage. — The  former  are  often 
sown  too  soon,  coming  into  use  much  earlier  than 
there  is  any  need  for,  but  by  sowing  at  the  present 
time  they  will  turn  in  at  the  right  season.  These 
are  sown  along  with  the  winter  greens.  Tom 
Thumb  is  a  most  useful  variety.  Early  Ulm  and 
Dwarf  Green-curled  are  well  worth  sowing  both 
for  an  early  and  late  supply.  Amongst  Cabbages, 
I  find  Winnigstadt  and  Etampes  capital  for  au- 
tumn and  early  winter  cutting.  Chou  de  Burghley 
I  still  grow,  and  find  it  most  useful  if  sown  from 
now  up  till  the  first  week  in  May.  In  flavour  it  is 
delicious,   being  really   a   very   delicate   Cabbage, 


minus  the  broccoli  in  the  centre.  The  mistake 
hitherto  has  been  in  sowing  this  too  early  ;  conse- 
quently the  plants  grew  large  and  coarse  and  un- 
able to  withstand  a  severe  or  a  wet  winter. 

SeAKALE. — Seakalo  which  has  been  blanched 
in  the  open  air  should  have  all  pots  and  litter  or 
whatever  has  been  used  for  blanching  cleared 
away,  so  that  the  crowns  may  have  ample 
time  to  make  a  free  growth.  All  crowns  which 
have  not  been  forced  must  have  all  terminal 
crowns  cut  away,  for  as  these  only  rise  to  flower- 
stems,  obviously  valuable  time  would  be  lost  if 
allowed  to  grow  ahead  and  bloom.  The  tops  need 
not  be  thrown  away,  but  all  shoots  which  have 
been  allowed  to  grow  8  inches  or  4  inches  in 
length  may  be  cut  and  used  as  a  green  vegetable. 
If  there  has  been  any  delay  in  planting  for  the 
future  crop,  where  tlie  annual  system  is  carried 
out  let  the  sets  be  planted  at  once,  for  our  springs 
are  so  late  and  summers  so  short,  that  every 
means  should  be  adopted  to  allow  the  roots 
to  have  as  long  a  season  of  growth  as  possible. 
Seeds  of  Seakale  may  yet  be  sown ;  not  that  I 
advise  this  system  for  providing  roots  for  forcing, 
but  unless  roots  can  be  purchased  for  stock  where 
they  are  deficient,  seed  may  be  sown  for  supplying 
roots  or  thongs  for  stock  purposes  the  following 
season.  Sow  in  rows  18  inches  or  even  2  feet  apart 
in  drills  drawn  to  the  depth  of  2  inches.  In  less 
than  this,  if  a  dry  time  should  follow,  the  seeds 
may  fail  to  germinate.  A.  YOUNG. 
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Seed-sowing.  — Now  will  be  found  a  very  good 
time  for  sowing  seeds  of  approved  strains  of  the 
Chinese  Primula.  Where  the  stock  required  is  but 
limited,  the  better  way  will  be  to  have  the  mixed 
packets  of  seed  to  save  both  room  and  labour. 
When  larger  quantities  have  to  be  raised,  then 
each  colour  could  advisably  be  kept  separate.  A 
very  good  plan  for  raising  the  seed  is  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  soil  with  Sphagnum  Moss  in  a  light 
manner  ;  should  it  perchance  become  dry  before 
the  seed  germinates,  the  Moss  can  be  easily  mois- 
tened without  in  any  way  washing  the  soil.  Thus 
covered,  a  close  watch  has  to  be  kept,  of  course,  to 
remove  the  Moss  as  germination  takes  place,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  seedlings  becoming  weakly ;  it 
pays  well  to  do  this  if  better  results  can  be  ensured. 
Covering  with  brown  paper  and  tying  it  tightly,  as 
one  does  in  the  case  of  preserved  fruits,  also  an- 
swers well,  but  it  must  be  removed  after  a  few  days 
to  watch  the  process  of  growth.  Where  crickets 
abound,  this  latter  plan  is  a  safeguard,  but  in  any 
case  to  guard  against  any  depredations  it  is  much 
the  better  plan  to  stand  each  pan  or  pot  over  a  re- 
ceptacle containing  water  ;  this  will  save  a  lot  of 
annoyance  in  the  loss  of  young  plants.  Leaf- 
mould  of  good  quality  with  some  light  loam  and  a 
free  use  of  silver  sand  will  make  a  good  mixture 
for  raising  the  seed  ;  peat  should  be  avoided,  as 
there  is  often  a  tendency  in  its  use  to  encourage 
a  green  growth  that  deters  the  germination  of 
the  seed.  At  this  season  of  the  year  a  moderate 
heat  is  advisable,  but  it  should  not  be  at  all  a  dry 
atmosphere,  as,  for  instance,  when  standing  near 
hot-water  pipes. 

If  the  seed  of  Primula  obconica  from  the  first 
sowing  has  not  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
plants  another  sowing  should  be  made  ;  there  is  time 
enough  yet  to  get  good-sized  stock.  Seed  sown 
last  year  in  the  middle  of  May  supplied  us  with  a 
useful  lot  of  plants  that  have  flowered  extremely 
well ;  these  plants  we  propose  to  pot  on  for  another 
season  to  see  how  they  will  succeed  the  second 
year.  Unless  an  early  batch  of  Cinerarias  is  re- 
quired, it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  the  seed  just  yet, 
plants  raised  very  early  often  run  too  much  to 
a  leafy  growth.  Celosia  pyramidalis  sown  aliout 
now  and  grown  briskly  for  a  time  will  provide 
a  stock  of  very  serviceable  plants  for  autumn  deco- 
ration. This  will  be  found  better  than  sowing 
extra  early,  the  plants  probably  not  having  justice 
done  them  for  want  of  room  when  the  bedding-out 
stock  has  to  receive  more  attention  in  this  respect. 
Another  good  old  autumn-flowering  annual  is  the 
Globe  Amaranth,  wh'ch  is  not  grown  half  enough 


f(U-  August  and  September  use  ;  the  purple  variety 
is  the  best  to  grow  in  a  general  way. 

Growing  on  seedling  tlants.— Those  plants 
raised  earlier  in  the  year  should  all  have  attention 
by  pricking  them  off  into  pans  or  potting  singly  into 
small  pots'in  good  time.     It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
overlook  this  necessary  work  ;  if  deferred  only  a 
week  or  two  it  often  results  in  the  seedlings  being 
considerably  weakened,  a  failing  that  ciuses  delay 
in  the  development  of  a  good  sturdy  growth.     An- 
other failing  is  that  of  attempting  to  grow  more 
plants  from  seed  than  can   be  found  I'oom  for  as 
U'rowth    progresses ;    half    the    quantity    of    any 
kind,  when   well    grown,   is   far    preferable   to   a 
larger     number    of    weakly    plants.      Early-sown 
Gloxinias  should  now  be  fit  for  small  pots  after 
having  been  pricked  off  into  pans  some  little  time 
back.     These  need  not  be  kept  in  a  high  tempera- 
ture, but  they  should  be  as  near  to  the  glass  as 
possible,  with  a  light  shading  during  bright  sun- 
shine.    Later-sown  seedlings  should  now  be  fit  for 
pricking  off  ;  these  will  provide  a  stock  of  useful 
plants   in   the  autumn  to  succeed  the   foregoing. 
Cyclamens  sown  in  the   past   autumn  should  not 
have  too  much  heat;  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  they  be  trusted  yet  in  a  cold  frame ;  this 
would  give  them  a  check.  Keep  them  well  attended 
to  for  iiioisture  both  at  the  root  and  atmospherically, 
and  as   soon  as  Ihey  need  a  shift  from  the  small 
pots,  do  not  delay  the  work  of  potting  into  a  larger 
size.     A  light  loam  with  good  leaf-mould  and  road 
scrapings  will  suit  them  very  well.     No  manure  in 
any  form  is  really  needed  in  the  soil ;  guard,  how- 
ever, against  wireworm  and  the  common  kind  as 
far   as    possible.     Tuberous-rooted   Begonias   that 
are  intended  for  pot  culture  from  seed  sown  this 
spring  need  not  be  transferred  to  small  pots  just  yet 
if  accommodation  can  still  lie  provided  by  pricking 
them  off  a  second  time  into  pans  or  Ijoxes.     For 
my  own  part,  I  have  always  found  it  best  to  grow 
them  thus  until  they  are  of  a  fair  size  with  some- 
what more  constitution  in  them.    A  gentle  warmth 
with  a  light  shading  and  plenty  of  moisture  will 
encourage  a  free  growth.     According   to  the   re- 
quirements, the  stock  of  such  annuals  as  Petunias, 
Mimulus,  Stocks,  Lobelia  gracilis  and  other  kinds 
should  be  looked  after  for' pot  culture  in  good  time. 
Where  these  are  grown  for  bedding  out,  it  will  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  select  sufficient^  of 
each  and  give  rather  more  attention  than  bedding 
plants  in  common  usually  receive.     It  pays  to  grow 
annuals  in  considerable  quantity  if  a  large  show 
house   has   to   be   kept   gay   during    the    summer 
months  ;  it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  throw  them 
away  later  on  to  provide  room  for  jilants  of  a  more 
permanent   character   that   must   in   any  case  be 
housed  as  the  autumn  comes  on. 

James  Hudson. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  SPANISH  JASMINE. 

The  Spaui.sh  Jasmine,  which  is  cultivated  to 
supply  the  manufacturers  of  perfumes  in  Lower 
Provence,  tlie  region  of  Nice,  Algeria,  Turkey, 
and  the  East  Indies,  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and 
was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  year  1029. 
It  attains  a  lieight  of  about  5  feet  or  more  and 
has  sniootli,  somewhat  angular,  spreading 
branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  threes 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  ha\'e  the  tube 
three  or  tour  times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  The 
corolla  exhibits  fine  oval  segments,  which  are 
somewhat  twisted  in  sliape  previous  to  their 
full  expansion.  The  flowers  of  this  Jasmine  are 
borne  in  succession  from  s]iring  to  November 
or  December,  according  to  the  clinuite.  They 
arc  white,  tinged  with  pink  or  purjile  on  the 
outside.  The  odour  which  is  emitted  from 
them  is  very  sweet,  pleasing,  and  refined,  but 
also  very  fugacious. 

The  common  Jasmine  (Jasminum  vulgare)  is 
also   cultivated   as   a    perfume    plant,    but    at 
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Grasse  and  Nice  the  jn-cferonce  is  very  com- 
mouly  given  to  the  Spanisli  Jasmine  (.Jasminum 
grandiHorum),  which  also  goes  by  the  names  of 
the  Araljian  Jasmine  and  tlie  Italian  Jasmine. 

The  .Spanish  Jasmine  cannot  he  grown  per- 
manently in  the  open  air  anywhere  north  of  the 
region  of  the  Orange-tree,  as  it  perishes  when 
the  winter  temperature  falls  to  4°  or  5^  of  frost, 
and  its  delicate  shoots  and  flowers  suflTer  if  ex- 
posed to  early  autumn  or  late  spring  frosts,  on 
which  account  it  isgrown  atGrasse  and  at  Cannes 
on  sloping  positions  with  a  southern  aspect  and 
well  sheltered  from  northerly  winds.  It  does 
best  in  a  light,  mellow,  deep,  substantial,  moist 
or  irrigable  soil,  but  fares  badly  if  planted  in 
ground  that  becomes  sun-jjarched  in  summer, 
and  perishes  altogether  when  grown  in  soil  that 
is  saturated  with  moisture  in  winter.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  grafting  it  on  the  common  Jasmine, 
or  plants  of  the  Spanish  Jasmine  are  layered 
and  also  furnish  cuttings.  The  cuttings  are 
taken  in  September.  They  are  usually  about 
10  inches  in  length  and  are  planted  in  good, 
rich  soil,  two  eyes  or  buds  only  being  left  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  they  are  well 
rooted  they  are  ])lanted  out  in  the  following 
year.  In  grafting,  the  method  employed  is 
either  shield-grafting  or  cleft-grafting.  Shield- 
grafting  with  a  pushing  bud  is  done  in  May  or 
June,  but  with  a  dormant  bud  the  time  of  the 
August  sap  is  the  best.  The  grafts  are  made 
2  inches  or  so  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Cleft-graftiug  is  done  in  spring,  the  common 
Jasmiue  stocks  used  lieingat  least  one  year  old. 
These  stocks  are  cut  down  close  to  the  ground, 
and  on  each  is  grafted  a  shoot  of  the  Sjjanish 
Jasmine,  a  woollen  thread  being  lapped  round 
the  graft  to  secure  it.  After  tlii.s,  both  stock 
and  scion  are  earthed  up,  so  as  to  leave  only  two 
buds  of  the  latter  above  the  surface. 

Layering  is  also  done  in  September.  It  is  a 
(juestiou  whether  grafting  or  layering  is  the 
preferable  operation,  but,  in  jiractice,  layering 
appears  to  have  the  greater  claim  to  recom- 
mendation, as  it  has  been  noted  that  the  flower.s 
^^f  this  Jasmine,  when  grown  on  its  own  roots, 
retain  their  freshness  for  a  longer  period  tlian 
flowers  produced  by  the  same  sjjecies  when 
grafted  on  the  common  Jasmine.  It  has  also 
been  remarked  that  plants  of  the  Spanisli  Jas- 
mine which  have  been  raised  from  cuttings 
possess  a  much  finer  liabit  of  growth  and  are 
more  hardy  than  plants  which  liave  been 
grafted.  At  Grasse,  seedling  stocks  of  the 
common  Jasmine  of  Mentone  and  Genoa  are 
sold  at  the  rate  of  12s.  to  Kjs.  per  thousand. 

When  the  cuttings  or  layers  are  well  rooted, 
they  are  planted  out  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  position  having  been  selected,  parallel 
trenches  from  ]  foot  to  10  inches  wide  and  the 
.same  in  depth  are  opened  out  in  it.  Tliese 
trenches  run  at  right  angles  to  the  slope  of 
the  ground,  and  are  cut  at  a  distance  of  2!, 
feet  to  3  feet  from  one  another.  They  are 
then  filled  up  with  a  compost  of  good  soil  and 
manure,  in  which  are  planted  well-rooted  out- 
tings  or  layers  of  the  Spanish  .Jasmine  or  stocks 
of  the  connnon  Jasmine  on  which  the  fcn-mer 
kind  has  been  grafted.  Tliese  are  planted  right 
in  the  middle  of  each  trench  at  a  distance  from 
one  another  of  '20  inches  to  30  inches,  or  some- 
times over  1  yard.  The  Jasmine  plants  conse- 
•luently  grow  up  in  parallel  lines,  which  have  an 
average  distance  of  1  yard  between  them,  and 
would  number  from  4800  to  0000  plants  per 
acre.  In  many  cases,  in  some  warm  countries, 
the  number  of  plants  does  not  exceed  2000  per 
acre.  After  planting,  the  trenches  are  watered 
if  necessary  to  facilitate  the  rooting  of  the 
plants.  The  expense  of  cutting  these  trenches 
ranges  from  £S  to  nearly  £10  per  acre.     Set- 


ting the  plants  occupies  a  man  for  twelve  to 
fifteen  days,  and  the  work  is  done  in  October 
or  November.  In  the  month  of  November, 
every  year,  in  Lower  Provence  and  the  region 
of  Nice,  they  earth  up  all  the  plants  with  .soil 
to  the  depth  of  1  foot  or  less,  the  object 
being  to  protect  the  gr.afts  from  injury  by 
frost.  The  soil  is  taken  from  the  alleys  Ijetween 
the  lines  of  plants,  and  when  the  operation 
is  finished  the  plants  ajipear  to  stand  in  the 
centre  of  small  ridges.  Every  year,  as  soon  as 
the  winter  is  over,  that  is,  in  February  or 
March,  the  growth  of  the  previous  year  is  cut 
back  t(j  within  a  few  inches  of  the  graft,  and 
the  stjil  with  which  the  stocks  were  earthed  up 
in  the  previous  Novendjer  is  then  removed 
from  about  them.  Immediately  after  the  cutting 
back  of  the  branches,  manure  is  supplied  to 
the  plants  or  they  are  watered  with  a  solution 
of  night-soil,  the  unpleasant  odour  from  which, 
however,  does  not  in  the  lea.st  injuriously 
afiect  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  but  the 
growth  of  the  plants  is  actively  promoted  by 
these  applications.  Ordinarily,  the  night-soil  is 
dejiosited  in  a  reservoir  into  which  a  supply  of 
water  continually  trickles.  The  work  in  spring 
concludes  with  stirring  np  the  soil  with  the 
spade  and  hoe.  In  this  operation  care  is  taken 
to  break  up  the  ridges  in  a  great  measiu'e  and 
to  arrange  the  S(_>il  between  the  rows  of  Jas- 
mines in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  the 
irrigation  of  the  ground,  so  that  when  the 
work  is  finished,  the  lines  of  plants  apfiear  to 
stand  in  the  middle  of  furrows  and  are  separated 
from  one  am.ither  by  hjw  ridges.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  the  soil  is  gone  over  twice,  thrice,  or 
four  times  with  the  hoe,  whereby  it  is  always 
kept  in  a  niello\v  and  clean  condition. 

When  the  soil  has  been  well  stirred  and 
rendered  sufliciently  friable,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  or  third  year,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  plants,  by  the  side  of  each 
row  of  Jasmines  is  set  up  a  light  trellis,  formed 
by  fixing  horizontally  against  posts  or  stakes  a 
yard  cir  more  in  height  two  or  three  lines  of 
stems  of  reeds  at  a  distance  of  8  inches  to  ]0 
inches  from  (.>ne  another,  and  to  this  trellis  the 
growing  shoots  are  attached  as  they  develop 
them.selves.  When  the  plants  are  earthed  up 
in  autumn  these  trellises  are  removed.  From  the 
beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  September 
the  plants  require  to  be  watered  every  week 
or  fortnight,  if  that  can  possibly  be  done.  An 
acre  of  ground  takes  about  2200  gallons  of  water 
for  its  proper  quantity  at  each  watering.  In 
France,  the  flowers  of  the  Jasmine  are  gathered 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember;  l)ut  in  Algeria  and  Egypt,  the  gather- 
ing continues  for  five  months,  namely,  frcjin 
June  to  the  end  of  October.  The  flowers  must 
be  gathered  every  day  at  two  periods,  in  the 
morning  before  11  o'clock,  and  in  the  afternoon 
between  .5  o'clock  and  7  o'clock.  The  flowers  of 
the  Jasmine  usually  open  at  about  0  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  therefore  the  gathering 
commences  every  morning  as  soon  as  the 
dew  has  gone  oS'  them,  but  the  finest 
flowers  of  the  Mediterranean  region  only  ap])ear 
during  forty-five  to  fifty  days  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  Flowers  that  open 
in  September  .are  often  refused  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  ])erfumes.  The  flowers  of  Jasmines 
which  are  grown  in  irrigated  soils  are  more 
plentifully  produced  than  those  of  j)lants  which 
are  not  cultivateil  with  the  help  of  irrigation, 
but  they  are  not  so  fragrant.  The  Spani.sh  Jas- 
mine arrives  ,at  the  stage  of  its  full  bearing  in 
the  fourth  year  after  it  is  planted,  and  may  con- 
tinue so  for  ten  or  twelve  years  if  grown  in  soil 
that  is  well  drained  and  not  liable  to  become 
over-damp    in    autumn    and   winter.     In    wet 


weather  the  flowers  are  gathered  as  usual,  but 
are  thrown  away.  This  is  done  becavise  any 
flowers  that  become  wet  with  rain  turn  l)rown 
and  speedily  lose  all  their  fragrance,  and,  al- 
though valueless,  they  are  removed  in  order  to 
j)romote  the  development  of  fresh  flowers. 
Flowers  also  which  happin  to  have  been  for- 
gotten or  overlooked  the  day  before  are  of  no 
value.  An  active  woman  w^ill  gather  from  2';  IVjs. 
to  43  lbs.  of  these  flowers  daily,  for  which  she 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  2d.  per  lb.  The 
flowers  have  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  perfume-makers.  Each  plant  of  the 
Spanish  .Jasmine  when  in  full  bearing  yields  on 
an  average  about  7  oz.  to  9  oz.  of  flowers  every 
year.  A  plantation  of  2.j  acres  containing 
]  2,000  plants  will  yield  from  2  tons  to  3  tons  of 
flowei's.  In  Algeria,  lOOO  plants  will  often 
yield  from  S'.tO  lbs.  to  440  lbs.  of  flowers,  while 
the  highest  ])roduce  that  has  been  olitained  at 
(Jrasse  and  in  Algeria  is  recorded  as  110:)  lbs.  of 
flowers  from  ]O0O  plants.  The  flowers  of  the 
Jasmine  are  ^•ery  fragrant,  but  it  is  very  difii- 
cult  to  extract  their  aroma  liy  distillation.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  2  cwt.  of  fresh  flowers  yields 
.something  less  than  half  an  ounce  of  the 
essence,  and  the  flowers  which  are  grown  on  2^ 
acres  of  ground  will  yield  from  (i  lbs.  to  nearly 
8  lbs.  of  the  essence.  As  M.  IMillon  has  re- 
marked, the  perfume  which  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation always  has  a  strong  and  somewhat 
burnt  odour  about  it,  and  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  scent  of  the  fresh  flowers,  while 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  ether  process 
more  faithfully  represents  the  sweetness  of  the 
natural  scent. 

The  very  .small  quantity  of  perfume  which  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  liy  distillation  from  the 
flowers  of  the  .Jasmine  has  long  since  obliged 
the  perfume-makers  to  have  recourse  to  another 
means  of  fixing  the  perfume,  namely,  with  Ben- 
nut  oil,  or  by  the  method  termed  "enfleurage," 
which  is  in  full  operation  every  day  while  the 
gathering  of  the  flowers  lasts.  This  process  is 
carried  out  in  the  following  manner:  A  number 
of  frames  are  made,  each  holding  se-seral  bioad, 
shallow  drinking-glasses,  into  which  has  been 
poured  a  quantity  of  very  pure  and  refined 
melted  lard.  As  soon  as  the  lard  becomes 
solid,  freshly-gathered  flowers  are  strewn  over 
the  frame,  so  that  the  glasses  are  quite  covered 
by  them.  Another  frame  similarly  furnished 
with  glasses  is  then  placed  over  the  first  one, 
and  the  same  process  of  covering  the  lard- 
containing  glasses  with  flowers  is  gone  through. 
Several  frames  are  thus  placed  one  over  an- 
other and  are  left  so  for  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  lunirs,  after  which  the  flowers  are  carefully 
extracted  from  them  one  by  one  with  a  small 
jiair  of  pliers  or  tweezers  and  are  replaced  by 
fresh  ones.  This  is  repeated  eight,  ten,  or 
fifteen  times,  according  to  the  degree  of  strength 
of  aroma  with  which  it  is  desired  that  the  lard 
sliouUl  be  imbued.  When  the  desired  degree 
has  lieen  reached,  the  lard  is  removed  from  the 
gla.sses  with  a  spatula  and  deposited  in  jars, 
which  are  well  corked  up  or  stoppered,  or  else 
it  is  treated  with  pure  alcohol  if  it  is  desired 
to  jiroduce  the  article  which  is  known  in  com- 
merce by  the  name  of  oil  of  Jasmine. 

The  price  of  the  freshly-gathered  flowers 
ranges  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  kilogramme 
of  2!,  lbs.  The  pure  essence  of  Jasmine  comes 
from  Tunis  or  Adrianople  and  is  very  rare.  In 
Egypt  and  in  France  it  sells  at  tlie  rate  of 
from  £20  to  £22  for  30  grammes  {equal  to  a 
little  over  1  oz.  avoirdupois),  or  of  £040  to 
£080  per  kilogramme  of  21  lbs.,  that  is  to  say, 
about  five  times  the  price  which  is  paid  for  pure 
gold.  The  oil  of  Jasmine  is  .sold  in  Paris  for 
£1  per  kilngramme.     The  perfumed  solid  lard 
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s  used  for  making  Jasmine  pomade,  and  the 
essential  oil  is  employed  for  perfuming  po- 
mades and  miking  scented  waters  and  extracts. 
The  common  Jasmine  and  the  Spanish  Jas- 
mine are  not  the  only  species  which  ave  grown 
for  the  manufacture  of  psi'fumes.  In  the  East 
Indies,  Jasmiuum  auriculatura,  J.  hirsutum,  J. 
revolutum,  and  J.  Sa-nbac  are  also  cultivated 
for  this  purpose.  The  last-named  species  is 
very  common  in  gardens  at  Lucknow,  and  it  is 
also  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  In  the  East  Indies  the  perfume  or 
essence  which  is  extracted  from  the  flowers  of 
these  ji'ants  is  coloured  with  dragon'.s  blood. — 
Hemic  Horticite. 


Rhododendron  f  irmosum. — Several  very  dis- 
tinct forms  of  tliis  Himalayan  Rhododendron  are 
known  under  cultivation.  Their  differences,  how- 
ever, pertain  mostly  to  the  shape  and  te.xture  of 
the  foliage,  which  varies  from  the  narrow- pointed 


Amongst  them  of  course  ths  Riohardias  (C'allas) 
are  the  most  noteworthy,  and  .ts  a  rule  the  only 
ones  grown.  The  Arisa^mas,  however,  are  plants 
which  both  as  regards  foliage  and  llower  ave  very 
handsome.  They  represent,  too,  a  type  of  llower 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Richardia,  or  indeed 
any  other  plant  ordinarily  seen  in  gardens.  A. 
praecox  is  a  species  which,  although  described  as 
hardy,  is  happier  when  treated  as  a  greenliouse 
plant.  It  is  herbaceous,  dying  away  in  autumn  and 
springing  up  again  in  March;  its  leaves  and  llowers 
appear  simultaneously,  the  latter  being  now  very 

I  striking.  The  leaf  consists  of  three  oblong  leaflets 
tapering  to  a  long  fine  point.  The  flower  (or  what 
ought  more  correctly  to  be  termed  the  spathe)  is 
erect  and  borne  on  a  short  peduncle.     It  consists 

I  at  the  b\se  of  a  cylindrical  tube  surrounding  the 
spadix  (on  wliich  the  true  flowers  are  produced), 
the  upper  portion  being  curved  over  in  front,  leav- 
ing a  small  opening  beneatli  the  bend.  The  tubular 
part  is  streaked  with  green  and  white,  whilst  tlie 
upper  part  and  the  margins  to  the  month  of  the 
tube  are  of  a  deep  purple.     It  is  a  native  of  Japan. 


The  silvery-leaved  Caladium  (C.  argyrites). 


leaves  in  one  form  to  obovate  and  obtuse  in  an- 
other. The  flowers  are  nearly  alike  in  all  the 
variations  ;  they  measure  3  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  as  much  in  depth,  being  funnel-shaped. 
With  the  exception  of  a  patch  of  faint  yellow  on 
the  upper  portion  of  the  corolla,  they  are  entirely 
pure  white,  although  in  a  bud  state  and  on  first 
opening  they  have  a  distinct  tinge  of  pink.  The 
characters  which  chiefly  distinguish  this  species 
from  its  nearest  allies  are  the  very  small  size  and 
inconspicuous  lobing  of  the  calyx.  A  large  plant 
of  the  narrow-leaved  variety— which  is  evidently 
the  better  adapted  for  greenhouse  work — is  now 
flowering  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  It  is 
not  hardy,  but  would  almost  certainly  thrive  in  an 
unheated  structure.  Its  treatment  in  regard  to 
soil  and  moisture  is  the  same  as  for  Chinese 
Azaleas.  It  is  easily  increased  by  means  of  cut- 
tings. It  flowered  for  the  first  time  simultaneously 
at  Kew  and  Syon  in  LSJi). 

Arissema  praecox. — There  are  only  a  few 
members  of  tlie  Aroid  family  that  can  be  well 
grown  in  the  greenhouse  and  whicli  can  at  the 
same  time  be  described  as  worthy  of  cultivation. 


It  may  either  be  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out  in 
the  greenliouse  border. 

Leptospermutn  sooparium. — Several  species 
of  Leptospernium  are  known  in  gardens,  but  all  of 
them,  especially  in  their  flowers,  are  very  mucli 
alike.  They  differ,  however,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  colour  and  shape  of  their  leaves  and 
also  in  habit,  but  for  iiractical  purposes  the  names 
scoparium,  baccatum,  flavescens,  and  buUatum  may 
be  taken  as  representing  the  same  thing.  L.  sco- 
parium is  in  its  native  condition  a  rigid,  very 
much  -  branched  shrub  sometimes  10  feet  to  12 
feet  high,  although  in  mountain  districts  it  be- 
comes low  and  almost  prostrate.  It  is  scattered 
widely  over  Australia,  and  occurs  also  in  Tas- 
mania and  New  Zealand  ;  it  was  introduced  from 
the  latter  island  in  1772.  As  a  greenhouse  plant 
it  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves  to  he.  Re- 
quiring no  more  than  protection  from  frost,  it  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  houses  the  heating 
arrangement-  of  which  are  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  average  greenhouse  temperature  in  severe 
weather.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  the  ends  of 
short  branches,  or  in  the  axils  of  the  short  narrow 


linear  leaves  ;  they  are  a  little  over  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  consisting  of  five  rounded  pstals  with  a 
ring  of  stamens  in  the  centre  ;  in  colour  they  are 
pure  white.  A  group  of  plants  varying  from  (! 
inches  to  1  foot  in  height  is  now  making  a  charm- 
ing picture  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew,  every  branch 
being  thickly  set  with  flowers. 


THE  SILVERY  CALADIUM. 

(caladium    .A.KOYRITES.) 

In  spite  of  the  many  additions  to  this  family  of 
plants,  both  by  more  recent  importations  as  well 
as  by  hybrid  varieties  of  Continental  origin,  there 
is  no  kinil  that  is  more  generally  useful  than 
this  Caladium,  which  was  introduced  from  Para 
in  185S.  The  larger  varieties  make  fine  deco- 
rative objects  in  the  stove,  and  I  would  not  for 
one  moment  disparage  their  ornamental  v.ilue 
or  utility,  but  as  a  whole  they  do  not  embody 
those  points  of  usefulness  that  are  found  in  this 
miniature  variety.  The  eflbrts  of  the  hybridi.st 
would  no  doubt  ere  this  have  been  put  forth  to 
impart  its  good  qualities  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Caladiums  were  it  not  such  a  shy- 
flowering  kind.  I  have  never  .seen  it  in 
flower,  whilst  a  well-known  grower  and  close 
observer  once  told  me  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  its  flowering  at  all.  This  was  a  few  years 
ago,  but  I  believe  the  same  is  true  at  the  present 
day — at  least,  I  have  never  heard  of  any  record 
being  made  to  controvert  it. 

Thi.s  beautiful  little  Caladium  is  useful  in  so 
many  ways,  that  it  is  almost  indispensable  where 
any  stove  plants  at  all  are  grown.  It  would 
without  doubt  be  seen  in  larger  numbers  stUl 
were  it  not  that  many  growers  lose  their  bulbs 
whilst  they  are  at  rest  in  the  winter  time.  The 
best  way  to  prevent  thi.s  is  to  shake  out 
the  bulbs  after  they  have  gone  to  re.st  in  the 
autumn  and  then  cover  them  with  silver 
.sand  in  a  box  or  shallow  pan,  keeping  them  all 
the  time  at  the  warmest  end  of  tlie  stove,  and 
neither  absolutely  dry  nor  of  course  too  wet. 
When  too  dry  there  is  a  danger  of  dry  rot  set- 
ting in,  whilst  if  placed  in  a  position  only  com- 
paratively cool,  the  bulbs  will  perish  altogetlier, 
becoming  quite  a  soft  pulpy  mass.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  continuous  of  all  Caladiums  in  its 
growth,  for  if  kept  in  a  warm  stove,  its  leaves 
will  remain  fresh  until  the  end  of  November 
and  be  found  at  that  late  period  extremely 
useful  for  cutting.  When  signs  of  growth  are 
apparent,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  place  the 
bulbs  in  another  shallow  box  or  pan,  but  with 
good  .soil  sifted  tine.  In  this  they  n)ay  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  little  time  until  the  young 
shoots  are  some  2  inches  or  3  inches  in  height, 
when  if  division  of  the  old  bulbs  for  an  increased 
stock  be  found  necessary,  it  should  at  once  be 
.seen  to.  This  will  be  found  a  safer  plan  than 
jiroceeding  to  divide  the  small  bulbs  whilst  still 
comparatively  dormant.  Each  small  bulblct 
may  then  be  [jotted  singly  or  again  bedded  out 
as  before  until  well  advanced.  If  it  is  not  need- 
ful to  increase  the  stock  to  the  i  xtreme  limits, 
the  larger  portions  should  be  left  entire,  only 
removing  the  outer  parts.  These  larger  bulbs 
will  thus  make  more  bushy  little  plants  and 
appear,  after  the  manner  of  the  accompanying 
illustration,  a  miniature  specimen.  Another 
eiTor  frequently  committed  is  in  growing  this 
Caladium  in  too  much  soil  ;  this  is  quite  a  mis- 
take, for  plants  large  enough  for  all  practical 
jiurposes  can  be  grown  in  4-inch  pots  ;  in  rare 
exceptions  would  those  of  larger  size  ever  be 
really  needed  ;  whilst  the  majority  would  more 
often  than  not  be  found  of  the  most  service  in 
3-inch  pots,  and  even  in  25-inch  pots.  The 
.soil  for  this  Caladium  should  be  lighter  Ih.in 
that  usually  chosen  for  the  larger  kinds.      Well- 
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decomposed  leaf-mould  worked  through  a  half  ■ 
inch  sieve  may  form  half  of  the  soil,  the  rest 
being  silver  sand  and  liglit  loam  ;  peat  may 
take  the  place  of  tlic  leaf  soil  if  this  latter  be 
of  inferior  (juality.  When  once  potted  no 
further  shift  will  be  needed  the  same  season. 
Thus  treated  the  plants  will  take  rather  more 
water,  but  in  this  they  delight  when  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots,  with  occasional  a]j]ilications  of 
weak  manure  water  to  prevent  the  foliage  from 
turning  yeUow  prem.aturely. 

As  a  decorative  subject,  this  is  one  of  the 
be.stof  all  miniature  growing  stove  plants;  being 
so  useful,  it  ought  to  be  more  largely  grown  for 
such  purposes,  little  room  l)eing  required  to  ac- 
commodate a  considerable  number.  It  forms  a 
beautiful  edging  to  a  group  of  plants  in  the 
stove  itself,  .as  it  does  to  many  competitive 
groups  arranged  for  effect  in  exhibitions.  For 
the  house  it  is  extremely  useful  both  as  plants 
and  in  a  cut  state.  As  growing  it  is  very  eliec- 
tive  upon  the  dinner-table,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  placed  in  small  oruamental  pots, 
those  representing  muiiature  baskets  being  very 
appropriate.  Plants  somewhat  larger  make  useful 
ornaments  for  vases.  The  plants  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  remain  out  of  the  stove  for  more  than  two 
days  at  a  time.  In  a  cut  condition,  the  tiny 
leaves  harmonise  well  with  nearly  all  flowers, 
and  for  this  purpose  should  be  taken  with  as 
much  stem  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  [ilan  to 
dress  the  reverse  side  of  the  leaves  with  florists' 
gum  ;  this  jjrevents  them  from  curling,  a  failing 
they  otherwise  are  subject  to  in  some  measure. 
When  a. spare  shelf  can  be  given  up  to  their  culture 
this  would  be  found  a  good  place  for  a  decora- 
tive stock,  as  the  plants  would  not  in  such  a 
position  become  so  much  drawn.  The  back 
shelf  of  a  three-quarter-span  Pine  pit  would 
suit  them  admirably  ;  no  shading  in  such  a 
place  would  be  found  necessary.  Thus  grown, 
with  more  exposure  the  ]ilants  will  stand  all  the 
lietter  when  being  used  in  a  room  for  a  day  or 
two.  Bottom-heat  is  only  necessary  when  start- 
ing into  growth  in  the  spring.  H.   G.  H. 


LEPTOSPEltML'M  Bl'LLATUM. 

The  order  Myrtacea;  is  strongly  represented  among 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Australia,  the  blossoms  of 
many  of  them  being  very  lieautiful.  Though  not 
so  showy  as  some  of  tlieir  allies,  the  Leptosper- 
mumsare  a  very  pretty  class  of  dwarf,  free-flower- 
ing shrubs,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  they  are 
much  appreciated  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  One  that  will  bloom 
with  great  freedom  even  when  quite  small  i-i  L. 
buUatum,  which  Messrs.  Low  have  exhibited  in 
good  condition  several  times  within  the  last  few 
years.  It  forms  a  close,  compact  bush  which  is  just 
now  quite  covered  with  small  white  blossoms,  and 
not  only  do  the  individual  blooms  remain  a  good 
while  at  their  best,  but  the  unopened  buds  keep 
up  a  succession  for  some  time.  The  genus  Lep- 
tospermum  consisis  of  about  twenty-five  species, 
through  all  of  which  runs  a  strong  family  likeness, 
but  of  them  L.  bull.atuiu  maybe  taken  as  one  of 
the  best.  In  Vol.  XIX.  of  The  Garden  a  coloured 
plate  of  Leptosperraum  lanigerum  was  given,  and 
from  that  a  good  general  idea  of  the  entire  genus 
may  be  obtained.  An  item  of  value  to  many  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  all  nearly  hardy,  and  conse- 
quently simple  protection  from  frost  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  health.  In  some  dis- 
tricts of  England  the  Leptospermums  may  be  re- 
garded as  quite  hardy,  while  even  around  London 
they  will  often  survive  many  winters  if  trained  to 
a  wall  and  protected  by  a  mat  during  very  severe 
frost.  It  is,  however,  as  greenhouse  shrubs  that 
the  different  members  of  the  genus  are  (unless  in 
,a  few  especially  favoured  spots)  seen  at  their  best, 
for  if  the  foliage  is  injured  in  the  winter  it  detracts 
considerably  from  the  beauty  of  the  plant  during 


the  flowering  season.  Seeds  often  ripen,  and  be- 
sides that  they  are  frequently  sent  here  from 
Australia,  and  in  this  w.ay  young  plants  may  be 
raised  in  quantity.  Wlien  desired  to  flower  in  as 
small  a  state  as  possible,  by  far  the  better  way  is 
to  propag.ate  from  cuttings,  which  strike  root 
freely  with  a  little  care  and  attention. 

II.  P. 


DAFFODILS  FOR  POT  CULTURE. 
I  THINK  it  must  be  admitted  that  very  little  use 
is  made  of  the  genus  Narcissus  as  compared  with 
other  groups  of  spring  flowers,  as,  for  example, 
Hyacinth.s,  Tulips  and  such  like,  bulbs  which 
undoubtedly  make  a  rich  and  effective  display  in 
the  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  To  my  mind, 
both  these  bulbs  lack  in  a  great  measure  the 
general  elegance  and  be:iuty  which  characterise 
many  Daffodils.  As  cut  flowers,  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  these  Daffodils  hold  a  good  position, 
orat  least  many  of  them,  butas  pot  plants  theyhave 
yet  to  become  popular.  It  would,  I  think,  materially 
assist  to  this  end  if  the  leading  growers  of  these 
flowers  were  to  make  special  cCEort-i  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  so  let  the  pulilic  see  that  Daffodils  are 
specially  adapted  for  pot  culture.  True  it  is  we 
have  them  in  endless  numbers  as  cut  flowers  in 
the  spring  months,  and  a  few  occasionally  in  pots 
here  and  there,  but  nothing  approaching  a  repre- 
sentative display.  Ey  reason  of  the  present  mode 
of  arranging  cut  flowers  of  these  things  for  exhi- 
bition, much,  if  not  all,  of  their  natural  grace  and 
beauty  is  lost.  There  is  such  a  number  of  forms 
and  colours,  that  one  wonders  why  they  are  not 
in  more  gener.al  use  even  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
variety.  And  then,  again,  the  majority  are  so 
readily  grown  in  English  gardens,  that  liy  exercis- 
ing due  care  when  flowering  is  completed,  and  plant- 
ing them  out  in  good  ground,  one  may  soon  be 
possesseil  of  a  nice  stock  for  future  use.  Some 
kinds,  indeed  many,  are  suited  to  forcing  eailier 
in  the  year,  but  I  am  not  at  the  present  moment 
referring  to  this  so  much  as  to  endeavour  to  secure 
a  more  general  use  for  these  Daffodils  as  pot 
plants,  Vjlooming  it  may  be  a  few  weeks  in  advance 
of  those  in  the  open  ground,  and  thereby  prolonging 
the  flowering  season.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  superiority  of  those 
flowers  which  are  grown  under  glass  to  that  of 
those  expanding  or  parti.ally  so  in  the  open  ground. 
Dwellers  near  large  towns  know  well  enough 
that  every  shower  of  rain  brings  with  it  its 
quota  of  smut  and  soot,  and  this  once  \ipon  the 
flowers  robs  them  of  much  of  their  purity  and 
defies  all  attempts  to  cleanse  thera  afterwards. 
But  grown  under  glass,  even  in  a  cold  house,  all 
their  purity  may  be  preserved,  and  the  flowers  may 
be  inspected  at  will  and  seen  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  In  this  way  many  amateurs  with  cold 
houses  could  not  possibly  have  them  better  occu- 
pied in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  By  flowering 
them,  too,  very  near  to  their  natural  season,  there 
would  be  no  great  strain  upon  the  bulbs,  which 
may  be  left  to  bloom  another  year  in  the  same 
pots,  or  shifted  into  larger  ones  as  the  case 
demands. 

Few  kinds  can  display  themselves  to  greater 
advantage  when  given  this  cool  treatment  under 
glass  than  that  noble  bicolor  Empress.  In  the 
open  ground  it  is,  of  course,  a  grand  flower  too, 
but  the  protection  I  have  named  brings  out  all  its 
purity  and  gives  it  a  refinement  that  can  never  be 
seen  in  the  open  ground.  The  flowers,  too,  are 
very  lasting,  even  when  fully  expanded,  parti- 
cularly so  if  overhead  watering  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  variety  Ilorsfieldi  is  .also  beautiful, 
not  so  bold  generally,  but  somewhat  earlier,  while 
a  later  variety  may  be  found  in  Grandee.  Three 
bulbs  of  either  of  these  would  be  suflicient  for  an 
8-inch  pot,  shifting  into  a  larger  size  as  necessary. 
The  variety  prineeps  is  useful  when  grown  in  this 
way,  and  though  its  segments  are  somewhat  thin 
,and  flimsy,  it  possesses  a  grace  of  its  own,  and 
indeed  is  preferred  by  some  for  this  very  reason. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  formal  flower.  There  is  one 
group  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  direct  atten- 


tion, and  which  for  some  reason  or  other  is 
by  no  means  popvd.ar  for  cutting.  This  is  the 
Leeds!  group,  probably  the  most  chaste  of  all, 
and  singularly  beautiful  when  grown  in  pots  for 
home  decor.ation.  When  fully  expanded,  the 
flowers,  unfortunately,  do  not  travel  well,  and 
this  may  to  some  extent  account  for  their 
not  selling  in  the  market.  This  fact  need 
not  exclude  them  from  being  grown  as  pot  plants 
for  home  decoration.  Very  beautiful  are  the  starry 
blossoms  of  the  type  and  sufficiently  jiure  that  I 
have  repeatedly  used  flowers  of  this  in  memorial 
wreaths  or  the  like.  This  kind  should  be  planted 
more  thickly  together,  say  six  bulbs  for  a  7-inch 
pot.  The  variety  Stella  is  a  light  graceful  flower, 
and  there  are  endless  others  among  the  single 
incomparabilis  section  equally  well  suited,  and 
all  more  or  less  beautiful.  Among  the  golden 
trumpet  kinds.  Golden  Spur  and  maximus  are 
excellent.  Sir  Watkin  and  Emperor  are  both  first- 
rate  kinds  and  very  telling,  possessing  excellent 
constitutions  and  multiplying  freely,  points  that 
must  not  be  overlooked.  But  apart  from  all  these 
there  are  the  kinds  usually  forced  in  quantity,  such 
as  ornatus,  obvallaris,  and  others,  and,  of  course, 
equally  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  here  indicated. 
I  am  not  much  in  favour  of  the  double  kinds  for 
pot  work,  for  they  must  be  staked,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  remainder  I  find  it  best  to  plant  them  as 
deeply  as  possible  in  the  pots,  as  this  gives  better 
support  for  the  leaves  and  stems  than  when  the 
bulbs  are  only  just  buried.  The  vaiiety  ornatus  is 
very  liable  to  fall  .about  if  only  just  covered  with 
soil,  but  if  buried  3  inches  deep  in  ,S-inch  pots, 
they  stand  nmch  more  firmly  and  a  very  slight 
support  is  sutBcient.  It  is  the  best  of  this  section, 
and  being  cheap  m.ay  he  grown  in  large  quantities. 
Quite  a  small  bulb  of  this  variety  produces  a  good 
flower,  and  a  dozen  flowering  roots  may  readily 
be  accommodated  in  an  S-inch  pot.  E.  J. 


ROCKWORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Any  improvement  that  can  be  effected  in  the  in- 
terior arrangement  of  plant  houses  of  whatever 
description  is  at  .all  times  a  most  welcome  change. 
When,  therefore,  an  attempt  is  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  that  with  singular  success,  rendering  the 
general  appearance  all  the  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  it  should  be  recorded  as  a  hint  to  others  who 
are  not  too  conservative  to  depart  from  the  rule- 
of-thumb  pr.actice  in  providing  straight  lines  of 
benches  and  stages.  Not  only  is  this  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  primary  arrangements,  but 
provision  is  made  for  growing  many  charming 
plants  that  are  not  so  often  brought  into  promi- 
nent notice  when  in  pots,  but  which  if  planted  out 
produce  a  much  better  effect.  Such  an  instance 
as  this  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nur- 
sery, King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons  have  recently  built  some  new  jHant  houses, 
one  of  which  I  now  propose  to  draw  attention  to 
because  of  its  unique  character  in  the  method  of 
arrangement.  I  had  personally  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  on  several  occasions  when  visit- 
ing the  nursery,  wondering  at  times  what  the 
ultimate  effect  would  be.  When  last  seen  it 
was  well  furnishe<l  with  a  diversity  of  plants, 
such  as  would  thrive  well  in  an  ordin.ary  stove 
temperature,  the  entire  nppeaiance  and  the 
method  of  grouping  being  so  different  to  that 
usually  seen  in  nurseries.  The  effect  as  a  whole 
could  hardly  be  surpasstd  even  at  this  early  stage 
of  growth,  and  forms  a  charming  feature  which 
umst  gain  many  admirers  dm ing  the  present  sea- 
son. It  is  the  hrav  iileal  of  what  a  plant  house 
should  be  which  is  kept  as  a  permanent  ornament 
to  a  garden,  whilst  at  the  same  time  its  utility 
cannot  be  called  into  question,  as  can  he  verified  by 
a  personal  inspection.  This  house  is  span-roofed, 
with  sufficient  height  to  grow  tall  Palms  and  other 
graceful  plants  upon  the  centre  bed,  whilst  suffi- 
cient room  is  obtained  around  the  sides  for  quan- 
tities of  medium-sized  plants  of  a  decorative  cha- 
racter. The  shape  of  the  central  bed  is  rectangular, 
but  of  quite  an  informal  character,  the  sides  of 
which  present  a  wavy  outline,  that  around  the  outer 
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portion  being  similar,  but  not  a  copy  of  the  other 
in  any  sense.  Being  built  up  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner, there  is  abundant  room  for  planting  out  many 
and  varied  plants  around  the  sides  upon  ledges  and 
in  pockets,  the  top  in  either  case  being  flat,  but  so 
arranged  informally  with  plants  of  diverse  heights 
as  to  take  off  any  semblance  of  uniformity.  The 
material  employed  in  the  construction  is  "tufa 
stone,"  which  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any  imita- 
tion rockwork  that  can  be  produced,  only  sufficient 
cement  being,  of  course,  used  in  the  erection  to 
make  a  secure  piece  of  workmanship.  It  is  well 
known  by  practical  growers  that  the  saline  pro- 
perties of  cement  are  detrimental  to  plant  life  when 
employed  in  quantity  ;  by  the  use  of  natural  stone 
this  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  heating  arrange- 
ments obstruct  the  view,  these  being  so  arranged 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  general  good  effect  in 
its  entirety. 

When  last  inspecting  it,  the  furnishing  with  ap- 
propriate plants  had  been  completed.  Many  of 
these  are  in  pots,  arrangements  for  plunging  a 
portion  of  which  hnd  been  provided.  Those  that 
are  pl.inted  out  want  a  little  time  to  establish 
themselves,  then  the  effect  upon  the  sides  will  be 
further  enhanced.  The  following  plants  form  the 
chief  features  at  the  present  time,  viz.,  at  the 
further  end  a  grand  specimen  of  Anthurium 
Veitchi,  with  leaves  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  in 
length.  This  handsome  Aroid  forms  a  most  stiik- 
ing  object,  and  is  at  all  times  a  fine  ornament  to  a 
plant  stove.  This  Anthurinm  has  a  background  of 
several  graceful  plants  of  Cocos  plumosus,  which 
tower  above  it.  Other  of  the  larger  plants  consist 
of  such  Palms  as  Kentias  and  Areca  lutesccns, 
with  such  dwarfer  plants  as  Acalypha  Macfeeann, 
well-coloured  examples  of  Pandanus  Veitchi,  small 
plants  of  Alocasias,  Dracaena  Goldiana,  and  others 
of  the  best  kinds,  with  the  new  forms  of  Berto- 
lonias,  as  B.  Mme.  Auguste  van  Geert,  B.  Coiute 
de  Kerchove,  and  B.  argyroneura.  These  hand- 
some dwarf-growing  plants,  with  their  beauti- 
fully veined  leaves  and  rich  colours,  are  dis- 
tinct ornaments  to  any  stove.  The  flowering  plants 
consist  of  Himantophylluras  (CTivias),  as  Mme.  van 
Houtte  and  improved  forms  raised  in  the  nursery, 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  A.  Rothschildianura, 
with  its  singular  creamy-white  spathes,  blotched 
and  spotted  with  coral-red.  Some  of  the  Java 
hybrids  of  the  Khododendron  are  also  introduced, 
likewise  TiUandsia  Lindeni  and  profusely  (lowered 
plants  of  Gardenias,  with  hei'C  and  there  some 
plants  of  the  new  hylirids  of  Streptocarpus  already 
in  flower.  The  small-growing  plants  of  each  kind 
are  grouped  together  and  not  dotted  here  and 
there  ;  this  is  all  the  more  pleasing,  affording  more 
interest  in  each  case.  This  is  not  the  only  example 
of  ornamental  rockwork  in  these  nurseries,  the 
other  more  recent  additions  being  that  at  the  end 
of  the  large  Cattleya  house  and  the  tank  (with 
aquatics  therein)  in  a  Dendrobium  house.  These 
examples  have  before  been  alluded  to.  In  both 
instances  the  permanent  plants  are  now  well 
established,  and  an  inspection  is  both  interesting 
and  instructive,  affording  as  they  do  two  most 
distinct  specimens  of  how  the  appearance  of  plant 
houses  may  be  further  enhanced  by  the  judicious 
use  of  rockwork.  The  first  named  of  these  tv.o  is 
kept  supplied  with  various  Orchids  in  flower,  both 
amongst  the  rockwork  and  suspended  from  the 
roofs,  a  profusion  of  these  giving  quite  a  fairy-like 
appearance.  ^  J.'  H. 


Rhododendron  multiflorum.  —  Of    all    the 

numerous  hybrid  Klioilodendrons  which  owe  their 
parentage  in  part  to  U.  ciliatum  there  is  not  one 
whose  value  in  the  greenhouse  surpasses  this.  A 
specimen  over  :;  feet  in  diameter  planted  out  in 
one  of  the  beds  in  the  large  temperate  house  at 
Kew  is  now  in  its  greatest  beauty,  the  trusses  of 
bloom  being  unusually  large  for  this  class  of  Rho- 
dodendrons, Owing  to  its  rapid  growth  this  hybrid 
is  of  somewhat  loose,  but  elegant  habit,  and  to 
keep  it  in  shape  the  longer  shoots  should  be  cut 
back  several  inches  each  season  after  (lowering. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  a  dwarf  plant,  and  will 
probably  attain  no  greater  height  than  11.  ciliatum, 


which  is  rarely  more  than  2  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  about  ii  inches  long,  pointed  and  covered 
with  fine  short  hairs.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
rounded  trusses  each  from  4  inches  to  (!  inches 
in  diameter,  and  pure  white.  The  free-flowering 
qualities  which  are  well  known  to  be  characteristic 
of  this  section  of  Rhododendron  are  in  no  instance 
more  apparent  than  in  this  representative.  Cuttings 
strike  freely  if  placed  in  very  fine  sandy  peat  and 
kept  close  in  a  moderately  warm  case.  Their 
growth  is  somewhat  impeded  in  a  young  state  on 
account  of  their  forming  a  flowei'-bud  on  every 
branch,  even  when  only  an  inch  or  two  high ;  these 
should,  therefore,  be  removed  as  soon  as  formed 
until  the  plant  reaches  a  suitable  size  to  develop 
them. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


BORECOLES  AND  THEIR  VALUE. 

Borecoles  on  the  whole  have  passed  llirougli 
the  winter  witli  less  injury  than  they  received 
during  the  winter  previous.  It  is  true  many 
of  the  older  or  outer  leaves  were  badly 
scorched  or  browned  by  frosty  winds,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  licarts  were  spoilt,  but 
the  stems  survived  and  greens  or  side  shoots 
have  been  fairly  plentiful  this  spring.  As  far  as 
private  growers  are  concerned,  the  green- 
curled  Borecole  or  Scotch  Kale  is  tlic  most 
generally  popular,  and  deservedly  .S(5.  Perfectly 
hardy  they  are  not,  but  it  is  not  often  the  crop 
is  lost,  and  the  tops  are  usually  available  during 
the  worst  part  of  the  winter,  the  .side  shoots 
following  in  due  course.  Read's  Heai-ting  is  botli 
the  best  in  point  of  quality  and  the  least  hardy, 
while  all  the  rest  are  very  succulent  and 
tender  when  properly  cooked.  This  .sea,son 
every  green  leaf  has  lioen  gathered  in  cottagers' 
gardens,  so  scarce  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  green 
food  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Cottager's  Kale  crops  heavily  and  is  fairly  hardy, 
but  tire  rpiality  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the 
curled  Kale.  Asparagus  or  Bnda  Kale  is  among 
the  hardiest  of  the  winter  greens,  and  not  un- 
frequcntly  proves  of  great  value.  It  is  naturally 
dwarf,  hardy  and  late,  being  only  just  growing 
or  producing  shoots  at  the  i)resent  time.  Being 
kept  closely  gathered,  whether  required  for  u.se 
or  not,  early  flowering  is  prevented,  and  abun- 
dance of  very  succulent  and  agreeably  flavoured 
greens  are  had  throughout  May,  and  S(jmetinies 
well  into  June.  Private  gi'owcrs,  too,  often 
overlook  the  good  (|ualitiesof  this  kind  of  Kale. 
In  a  conversation  I  recently  had  with  a  market 
grower  of  good  experience,  ho  .asserted  that, 
taking  one  season  with  another,  no  variety  of 
winter  greens  paid  so  well  as  the  common 
Thousand-headed  Kale.  This  is  largely  grown 
by  farmers  for  shecp-fccd,  and  after  a  mild 
winter  is  not  wanted  for  any  other  purpose. 
When,  however,  other  greens  are  very  scarce,  the 
Thou.sand -headed  sells  readily  in  the  markets, 
the  average  price  this  season  being  about  5s. 
a  "lug,''  a  west  country  term  for  a  square  rod. 
It  is  cut  very  hard,  so  that  consumers  who  pay 
2d,  and  sometimes  as  uiuch  as  3d.  per  pound  for 
it  have  a  rather  large  proportion  of  stalks  and 
old  leaves  to  conk  or  not  as  they  please.  It  is 
not  a  suitable  variety  for  garden  culture,  but 
for  the  open  fields  and  allotments  it  is  one  of  the 
be.st  that  can  be  grown. 

Borecoles  generally  ought  to  be  finally  got 
out  rather  early  and  on  good  ground,  so  that 
they  may  have  time  and  sufficient  under  tl]tm 
to  liuild  up  strong  stems.  The  .seed  may  be 
sown  any  time  during  April  and  in  the  open, 
comparative  late  sowing,  or  the  end  of  the! 
month,  being  desirable  where  space  cannot  be 
early   provided   for   the    plants.       They   ought 


always  to  be  finally  planted  before  they  have 
become  drawn  and  weakly  in  the  seed  beds. 
Waiting  for  early  Potatoes  or  Peas  to  be 
cleared  olt'  before  getting  out  the  Borecoles  is 
a  somewhat  risky  jiroceeding,  as  in  this  case 
they  may  not  have  time  to  attain  a  serviceable 
size.  If  ground  cannot  lie  given  entirely  up  t) 
this  crop,  then  dispose  the  rows  of  early  Po- 
tatoes or  later  varieties  having  short  liaulm  3 
feet  or  rather  more  apart,  and  after  they  are 
finally  nnmlded  up,  plant  the  Borecoles  midway 
between  them.  If  a  clear  breadth  of  good 
ground  is  early  given  up  to  them,  the  rows  of 
stronger  growers  should  be  30  inches  apart,  2 
feet  dividing  the  plants  in  the  row.  The  varie- 
gated Scotch  Kales  are  very  i^retty,  and  though 
not  much  in  dem.and  for  garnishing,  arc 
quite  a  feature  in  tlie  kitchen  gai'den,  and 
can  he  used  similarly  to  the  (jrdin.-iry  forms. 
Tlieir  cultivation  may  also  be  .similar,  though  if 
planted  on  somewhat  poor  ground  the  colours 
and  variegation  are  more  pronounced  than  is 
the  case  if  highly  cultivated.  Both  the  Aspara- 
gus and  Thousand-headed  Kales  may  lie  sown 
where  the  plants  are  to  grow,  and  this  is  the 
simjile.st  way  of  growing  them.  They  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  a  rather  rich  root- run  and  a 
good  open  position,  the  seed  being  sown  from 
now  nj)  to  the  end  of  May  thinly  in  drills  not 
more  than  2  feet  apart.  If  raised  somewhat 
earlier  the  plants  should  be  freely  thinned  out, 
or  left,  say,  18  inches  apart,  but  if  late  sowing 
is  resorted  to,  then  they  may  well  be  left  12 
inches  apart.  All  that  is  further  necessary  is 
to  m:tke  good  any  blanks  liy  transplanting,  and 
a  serviceable  lot  of  greens  .should  result. 

I.   M.  H. 


NOTES  ON  BEET. 
I  w.'VS  pleased  to  see  the  recent  notes  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  the  Turnip-rooted  varieties.  Not 
only  are  the  Turnip-rooted  varieties  suitable  for 
poor  land,  but  they  .'ire  also  useful  for  .an  early 
crop  where  Beet  is  required  all  the  year  round.  Of 
late  years  more  Beetroot  has  been  used  .and  (he 
Turnip-rooted  kinds  more  v.a.lued,  as  when  grown 
sm.all  or  medium-sized  they  are  invalu.able  for  (he 
snlad  bowl.  These  roots,  as  pointed  out  by 
"  A.  y.  A."  (p.  viSl),  are  often  inferior,  caused  by 
too  early  sowing,  liy  m.aking  two  sowings,  using 
the  Turnip-rooted,  the  later  lots  do  not  become 
co.arse  ;  indeed,  on  light  rich  soils  I  would  make 
three  sowings,  the  e.arly  or  Turnip  rooted  kind  in 
April  .and  M.ay,  and  the  long-rooted  kinds  as  l.atc 
as  June,  .as  I  find  these  late-sown  roots  keep 
better  and  are  more  useful  than  a  large  coarse 
Beet  sown  too  early.  I  proved  the  value  of  late 
sowing  through  t.aking  charge  of  ,a  garden  years 
ago  early  in  .Tune,  The  root  crops  had  been  ne- 
glected, but  I  lost  no  time,  .and  by  a  free  use  of 
the  hose  in  dry  weather  I  had  no  lack  of  roots  for 
the  winter  store,  which,  though  somewhat  smaller 
than  usual,  were  excellent  in  quality  and  kept 
much  better  than  co.arser  roots.  The  Crimson 
B.all  referred  to  in  the  notes  is  an  excellent  Beet 
for  many  purposes  ;  indeed,  for  small  gardens  I 
would  advise  its  use  in  preference  to  all  others,  as 
it  can  be  grown  so  readily  and  stored  with  less 
troub'e  tluan  the  Large  long  root.  At  one  time, 
before  the  Turnip-rooted  kinds  were  grown,  Dell's 
Crimson  w.as  the  best  Beet  for  (hose  who  could 
not  affoi'd  much  space,  I  still  use  it  for  the  Latest 
lot,  always  sowing  two  or  three  rows,  and  storing 
in  a  disused  ice  house.  This  keeps  good  till  the 
Turnip-rooted  comes  in,  and  does  not  lose  its 
colour  or  flavour  if  stored  in  .a  cool  place.  The 
storage  of  roots  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a 
garden  where  quantity  is  required,  ,nnd  the  cooler 
the  better,  no  maltcr  how  rough  and  ready  the 
method,  as  all  (hat  is  necessary  is  to  keep  out  the 
frost.  Some  may  say  frost  to  a  certain  extent 
does  no  injury,  but  it  c.tuscs  (he  loots  (o  shrivel 
when  .a  thawsels  in.  I  do  not  care  for  the  Turnip- 
rooted  Beet  for  late  use.     I  have  previously  rcoom- 
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mended  the  Cheltenham  Green-top  Beet,  having 
grown  it  for  ten  years,  and  found  it  one  of  the  best 
for  general  cropping.  It,  however,  has  one  draw- 
back— if  sown  on  rich  ground  it  grows  coarse. 
This  may  be  avoided  by  sowing  in  poor  soil  and 
later  than  usual.  I  sow  it  the  iirst  week  in  June, 
and  find  it  does  well  and  is  quite  large  enough  for 
all  purposes.  This  variety  is  grown  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  west  of  England.  The  foliage  is  of  a 
distinct  green  colour  and  the  flesh  bright  red,  with 
a  very  short  tap-root.  When  grown  as  advised  it 
is  a  medium-sized  Beet.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
best-flavoured  Beets  that  I  have  tried,  and  when 
once  used  generally  liecomes  a  favourite.  I  am 
not  very  fond  of  the  very  dark  Beet,  as  some  when 
cooked  are  of  inferior  flavour  to  the  red  or  paler 
kinds,  and  though  a  dark  colour  is  thought  much 
of,  flavour  should  be  equally  considered.  I  have 
noticed  that  very  dark  kinds  in  some  instances 
partake  more  or  less  of  an  earthy  taste.  I  do  not 
think  some  of  the  older  Beet,  such  as  Nutting's 
Dwarf  Red,  can  be  equalled  for  flavour  when  grown 
on  suitable  soil.  This  often  docs  weH  in  soil  in 
which  the  Cheltenham  grows  too  coarse.  There  is 
now  a  verypretty  Beet  sent  out  by  Messrs. Vilmorin, 
of  Paris,  closely  resembling  a  dark-leaved  Dracaina. 
This  is  very  ornamental,  requires  good  soil,  and 
even  then  is  much  smaller  than  Dell's  Crimson. 

G.  ■\VyTHEs. 


pinching  necessary  to  keep  them  dwarf  throws 
them  into  bearing  earlier,  and  this  is  important 
when  they  are  required  for  early  use.  'Whengro*n 
dwarf,  pinching  the  tops  should  take  place  when 
they  have  reached  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  and 
they  should  be  planted  much  closer  together — 3 
feet  to  5  feet  is  ample.  Very  often  in  light  soils 
with  a  deliciency  of  moisture  the  flowers  drop  pre- 
matureh',  owing  to  drought,  but  with  dwarf  kinds 
this  rarely  occurs,  and  it  is  easily  prevented  by 
placing  litter  between  the  rows.  Some  may  object 
to  growing  runners  in  this  way  and  advise  sowing 
the  dwarf  French  Beans,  which  !i,re  most  service- 
able for  the  earlier  supplies,  but  for  summer  use 
soon  become  tough  and  stringy  and  do  not  continue 
to  yield  like  the  runner,  which  will  give  supplies 
till  cut  down  by  frost.  I  advised  the  culture  of  the 
Butter  Bean  last  season.  This  forms  a  pleasing 
novelty,  is  of  superior  quality  when  cooked  whole, 
and  is  not  tough  if  gathered  young. 

G.  Wythes. 


EARLY  RUNNER  BEANS. 
Theee  is  much  difference  in  this  vegetable.    Some 
people  prefer  the  white  kinds  (that  is,  those  varie- 
ties that  have  white  blossoms)  to  those  with  scarlet 
flowers.    For  early  use  I  prefer  them,  and  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  fancy  their  pods  are  more  succulent 
than  those  of  the  scarlet  form  and  other  kinds  in 
cultivation.     I  have  grown  the  Giant  White,  and  it 
is    one    ot    the    best.     L.ast    season    this   variety 
yielded    enormously,   bearing    very    large,    thick, 
fleshy   pods    of    great    length    and    of    excellent 
quality.     I  had  previously  grown   the  large  white, 
but  this  variety  is  far  superior  and  ot  equal  quality. 
I  think  this  variety  must  be  a  selection  from  The 
Czar,  as  it  resembles  that  variety  in  shape,  but  is, 
I  consider,  of  better  flavour.    There  is  also  another 
runner  with  white   seed   named   Mammoth  White 
and  very  much  like  Giant  White.     For  e.xliibition 
the  above  varieties  are  e.xcellent.     To  obtain   early 
runner  Beans   is  worth  a  little   trouble,  and  they 
can   be   readily  raised  indoors   by  sowing  in  the 
middle  or  third  week  of  April  in  pots  or   boxes  in 
frames,  and  when  up  giving  thorough  exposure  to 
get   properly  hardened   for  planting.     When  this 
plan  is  adopted,  the  runners  give  a  lot  of  Beans 
some  time  in  advance  of  those  sown  in  the  open 
ground.     I  do  not  mean  that  the  scarlet-flowered 
varieties   do   not   succeed    as   well   as   the  white- 
flowered,  but  having  tried  them  both  together,  I 
find  the  white-How'ered  varieties  a  few  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  scarlet  type.     I  know  there  are  often 
failures  with  these  Beans  when  sown  in  he.at  and 
planted  out.     This  is  owing  to  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances ;  many  succumb  to  cold  winds,  having  been 
improperly  hardened,  as  Beans  are  extremely  ten- 
der, and  if  sown  in  heat  require  careful   manage- 
ment before  exposing  to  all  weathers  ;   indeed,  I 
think  there  is  little  gain  by  sowing  in  heat  either 
these  or  the  dwarf  French  varieties,  and  I  prefer 
cold  frames.     If  sown  in  4^-inch   pots  in  Apiil  in 
a  cold  frame,  giving  no  water  till  the  seed  has 
germinated,  and  growing  as  close  to  the  glass  as 
possible,  sturdy  plants  result  by  the  second  week 
in  May,  when  they  can  be  planted  out  in  a  light 
soil.     If  the  ground  is  very  heavy  or  of  a  clayey 
nature,  it  is  best  to  prepare  a  suitable  piece '  by 
freely  using  light   soil   for   the   drills.     It  is  best 
for  these  early  Beans  to  prepare  a  trench  similar  to 
that  for  Celery,  placing  the  light  compost  an  the 
surface  in  the  trench  for  planting  the  Beans.  When 
a  trench  is  used,  the  Beans  are  sheltered  from  cold 
■winds  and  readily  protected  at  n'ght  by  laying  a 
few  sticks  across  the  trench   to  support  niats  or 
shading   material,  and   in   dry  weather   are  more 
readily  supplied  with  moisture.     These  Beans  may 
be  grown  without  any  stakes.     Of  course  they  do 
not  yield  like  those  staked,  but  for  early  use  the 


Yellow-fleshed  Turnips. — At  page  332,  the 
question  is  asked  by  "  A.  D."  why  the  southern 
growers  do  not  like  yellow-fleshed  Turnips.  It  is 
useless  to  grow  yellow  Turnips  when  there  is  ob- 
jection made  to  the  colour.  If  those  who  object  to 
yellow-fleshed  vaiieties  had  seen  the  splendid 
dishes  staged  at  the  great  intern.-itional  show  at 
Edinburgh  last  year,  they  would  have  seen  the 
superiority  of  the  above  over  the  v\'hitc  section,  as 
the  quality  was  far  better  and  the  shape  .all  that 
could  be  desired.  I  think  one  reason  why 
these  kinds  are  not  more  cultivated  in  the  south 
is  that  the  market  gardener  is  anxious  to  grow 
those  vegetables  that  can  be  got  off  the  land  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  white  Turnips  come  to  ma- 
turity sooner  than  the  yellow  ones.  Such  is  my 
expel  ience,  and  with  the  objection  to  colour  by  the 
consumer,  it  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  large 
grower.  In  Scotland  the  yellow-fleshed  Turnip  is 
grown  on  account  of  its  h.irdiness.  I  sow  them  for 
late  crops  and  for  producing  green  tops,  but  I 
would  strongly  advise  their  culture  for  winter 
storage,  as  the  flesh  is  harder,  they  keep  sound 
much  longer,  and  are  more  suitable  in  every  way. 
For  e.arly  use  I  do  not  recommend  them.  For  late 
work  the  Golden  Ball  or  Orange  Jelly,  much  grown 
in  the  noifh,  is  unequalled.— S.  H. 


to  interfering  with  the  Broccoli  at  that  date,  as, 
owing  to  the  wet,  sunless  autumn,  the  growth  was 
very  active.  I  have  found  it  advisable  to  do  thi:i 
work  at  the  end  of  November  or  early  in  Decem- 
ber if  a  crop  of  any  kind  is  to  be  saved.  When 
laying  the  plants,  I  advise  covering  the  stem  well 
up  to  the  leaves  and  making  the  soil  firm. — G.  W. 

Early  Asparagus.— On  looking  over  some  of 
the  raised  beds  to-day  (April  12)  I  found  several 
shoots  well  out  of  the  ground,  this  being  unusually 
early.  Those  on  the  level  are  apparently  much 
more  backward  or  scarcely  on  the  move,  and,  it 
may  be,  these  will  be  safest  this  season.  Aspara- 
gus shoots  are  most  tender,  a  moderately  severe 
frost  spoiling  all  just  coming  through  the  ground, 
and  not  a  few  of  those  both  above  and  below  the 
surface.  Not  unfrequently  very  much  more  damage 
is  done  by  late  frosts  than  those  in  charge  of  the 
beds  are  aware  of,  and  the  loss  of  many  early 
shoots  means  both  a  later  and  lighter  crop.  The 
French  system  of  well  mounding  over  the  clumps 
with  fine  light  soil  or  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
largely  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  good  length  of 
blanched  stem,  is  worthy  of  being  imitated  in  this 
country,  even  if  long  blanched  stems  are  not  ap- 
preciated, as  moulding  over  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  many  of  the  best  shoots  from  frosts.  The 
least  that  can  be  done  is  to  heavily  cover  the  more 
forward  beds,  at  any  rate  with  strawy  litter,  and 
this, in  addition  to  protecting  the  early  shoots  from 
frost,  will  also  make  them  more  succulent— early 
Asparagus,  owing  to  exposure  to  cold  winds  and 
consequent  slow  growth,  being  harder  than  desir- 
able when  cooked. — M.  H. 


Birds  and  Peas. — In  a  garden  at  Kingston 
somewhat  surrounded  by  trees  I  noticed  a  few 
days  since  that  Peas  could  only  be  saved  from 
birds  by  being  covered  with  wire  guards.  In  the 
gardens  at  Castle  Hill,  Englefield  Green,  a  quan- 
tity of  American  Wonder  Peas  planted  out  from 
pots  on  a  south  border,  and  where  trees  are  far 
more  abundant  than  at  Kingston,  the  birds  seemed 
to  do  no  harm  whatever  to,  for  the  Peas  were  quite 
unprotected.  Probably  the  greater  contiguity  of 
houses  helped  to  render  sparrows  more  bold  and 
depredating  at  Kingston  than  at  the  latter  place. 
Has  anyone  ever  tiled  to  check  the  action  of  birds 
by  syringing  or  sprinkling  Peas  so  soon  as  they 
show  through  the  ground  with  a  mixture  of  soft 
soap,  quassia  and  lime,  or  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  lime,  so  as  to  make  it  at  once  adhesive  to  the 
plants  and  distasteful  to  the  birds  .'  Occasional 
dressings  of  soot  should  also  be  helpful  in  the  same 
way  if  dusted  on  when  the  plants  are  damp. 
— A.  D. 

Laying  Broccoli.— The  value  of  laying  Broc- 
coli was  never  more  apparent  than  during  the  past 
two  winters.  I  fear  those  who  neglected  doing  so 
will  have  very  few  heads  to  cut,  the  severe  weather 
having  killed  so  many.  In  years  gone  by  this 
vegetable  always  received  attention  late  in  the 
year,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  but  of  late  years 
the  practice  has  been  somewhat  neglected.  This 
was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  plants  giving  much 
smaller  heads,  but  even  small  heads  are  prefer.able 
to  none  at  all.  In  Scotland  very  few  gardeners 
omit  to  lay  their  Broccoli,  thus  saving  their  crop, 
and  1  ventuie  to  say  more  will  be  done  south  after 
the  expei  ience  of  the  last  two  winters.  There  was 
no  excuse  this  winter,  because  we  had  timely  notice 
early  in  December,  but  there  was  a  great  objection 


MUSHROOMS  IN  SUMMER. 

DrEiNG  the  lieat  of  summer  Mushrooms  are  not 
needed  as  broilers,  but  for  flavouring  they  are 
often  in  request.  A  close,  muggy  atmosphere, 
such  as  will  lie  present  in  jilaces  where  this  es- 
culent may  ha  cultivated  with  success  tlirougli- 
out  the  winter  months,  is  not  suitable  for  the 
production  of  summer  crops,  unless  tlie  build- 
ing is  so  constructed  as  to  enaljle  it  to  be  kept 
as  cool  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Tlie  best 
building  I  ever  saw  for  the  production  of 
Mushrooms  in  summer  was  a  thatch-roofed 
structure  behind  a  north  wall,  and  which  liad 
free  ventilation.  Not  that  an  arid  atmosphere 
was  encouraged,  for  mats  were  hung  in  front  of 
the  windows  and  doorway.  These  and  the 
thatched  roof  were  drenched  with  water  through 
a  hose  :  consequently  cool  and  genial  surround- 
ings were  promoted.  A  very  good  position 
would  be  an  open  shed  facing  north,  hanging 
mats  over  the  front  duringtheday  and  throwing 
open  during  the  night.  The  roof  being  thatched, 
a  cooler  and  more  equable  temperature  can  be 
maintained  than  could  otherwise  be  secured  if 
the  roof  was  of  slate.  Often  a  very  cool  site 
may  be  secured  at  an  angle  of  a  noi-tli  and 
east  wall,  and  if  jjartially  overhung  with  trees, 
all  the  better.  A  cool  cellar,  if  not  too  confined, 
is  also  suitable  for  a  summer  bed.  During  the 
winter  these  underground  cellars  are  well 
adapted  for  Musliroom  growing  on  account  of 
the  genial  surroundings,  the  temperature  also 
being  considerably  lower  than  in  a  structure 
above  ground.  Many  jieople  are  led  away  with 
the  idea  that  ridge-shaped  beds  formed  in  the 
open  air  are  good  for  summer  crops.  This  is  a 
very  erroneous  opinion,  for  they  become  so  hot 
and  dry, that  what  Mushrooms  are  produced  are 
of  a  very  unhealthy  description,  and,  in  fact, 
would  be  discarded  as  useless. 

It  is  an  old  practice,  but,  nevertheless,  a 
good  one,  where  the  roots  of  Rhubarb  are  sur- 
rounded with  manure,  to  insert  pieces  of  spawn 
in  May,  in  which  position  the  spawn  commences 
to  run  and  some  useful  Mushrooms  are  secured. 
Many  gardeners  no  doulit  could  point  to  suc- 
cess    with     Mushrooms     during    the    summer 
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months  through  quite  accidental  means.  I  once 
paid  a  visit  to  a  gardener  during  the  month  of 
July,  and  he  showed  me  a  fine  bed  of  Mush- 
rooms in  his  Mushroom  house,  which  was  a 
thatched  structure  behind  a  north  wall.  Thi.s 
bed  was  made  up  during  the  early  part  of  tlie 
year  for  a  spring  supply,  but  the  Mushrooms 
did  not  appear  at  the  time  expected.  The 
bed  was,  however,  left  untouched,  and  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  good  produce  at  the  time  stated 
was  obtained.  If  coolness  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial points  in  securing  a  summer  supply,  mois- 
ture is  also  requisite.  It  would  pay  even  now 
to  give  partially  exhausted  beds  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water  impregnated  with  salt.  Diluted 
manure  water  I  have  also  used  with  success, 
this  assisting  in  re-storing  the  material  with  am- 
monia, a  very  desirable  element  if  Mushrooms 
are  expected  to  thrive. 

Insects  are  troublesome  at  all  times,  but 
never  more  so  than  during  the  summer  months. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  very  cool 
sites,  which  are  selected  and  also  kept  corre- 
spondingly moist,  are  very  apt  to  harbour  slugs, 
which  quickly  devour  the  young  Mushrooms. 
Woodlice  are  the  greatest  enemy  to  contend 
against.  The  well-known  bait  of  boiled  Po- 
tato enclosed  in  a  sniiiU  tlower-pot  with  hay  is  a 
good  plan  for  capturing  these,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Pcjtato  is  only  an  allure 
ment,  so  the  flower-pots  must  be  examined 
daily  where  these  marauders  are  known  to 
be  present  in  large  numbers.  The  practice  of 
laying  two  rotten  or  decaying  boards  together 
in  their  haunts  and  covering  with  hay  will  at- 
tract numbers,  which  can  then  easily  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  surface  of  these  summer  beds  should  be 
lightly  mulched  with  sweet  litter — not  hay,  this 
being  too  close.  If  this  be  regularly  moistened, 
it  will  assist  in  keeping  away  the  flies.  The 
Mushrooms  as  they  appear  must  be  pulled 
whilst  in  quite  a  young  state,  for  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  it  is  when  they  become  old  through 
being'left  too  long  that  they  become  maggotty. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  advise  Mushroom  beds  to 
be  made  up  in  cool  sites  behind  north  walls  to 
produce  a  summer  supply,  but  it  requires  unre- 
mitting attention  if  Mushrooms  worthy  the 
name  are  to  be  produced.  When  forming  open- 
air  beds  behind  a  wall  I  would  advise  excavating 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  this  con- 
serving the  moisture  in  the  material.  In.stead 
of  thickly  covering  these  beds  with  litter,  as 
sometimes  advised,  and  which  I  could  never  see 
the  policy  of,  except  during  the  early  spring 
months,  I  place  a  thatched  framework  over  the 
whole  bed  at  the  distance  of  0  inches  from  the 
surface.  If  necessary,  a  mat  should  be  hung 
over  this  to  assist  in  causing  extra  shade  during 
the  day.  The  old  practice  of  inserting  pieces 
of  spawn  in  Vegetable  Marrow  beds  at  midsum- 
mer often  results  in  good  Mushrooms  being  se- 
cured, the  shade  from  the  Marrow  leaves  being 
just  what  is  wanted.  Spawn  may  also  be 
inserted  in  Cucumber  beds,  and  by  the  time  the 
Cucumljers  are  over  I  have  known  the  surface 
of  the  bed  "alive"  with  Mushrooms. 

A.  Y.  A. 

Potatoes  as  ground-cleaners. — Whilst  the 
value  of  a  good  breadth  of  some  strong-growing, 
disease-resisting  Potato  cannot  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated in  its  food-producing  sense,  it  has  consider- 
able value  also  in  its  cleansing  and  disintegrating 
influences  on  rough,  foul  soil.  Passing  Sandown 
Park,  Esher,  recently,  I  could  not  but  note  with 
much  satisfaction  the  spectacle  of  a  large  number 
of  working-men  hard  at  work  trenching  up  several 
acres  of  old  and  very  tough  pasture  land,  which 
had  been  placed  at  their  disposal  as  allotments  by 
the  racecourse  company.     That  trenching  was  in 


this  case  the  only  method  of  bringing  the  ground 
into  a  useful  condition  for  cropping  was  evident, 
as  the  Grass  was  long  and  the  roots  deep.  The 
only  fault  to  find  with  the  work  was  that  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  deep  enough,  as  the  crops  of  whatever 
kind  following  would  have  to  be  sown  or  planted 
almost  into  the  turf.  The  two  evils  to  be  encoun- 
tered, and  which  might  make  the  allotments  for  a 
couple  of  years,  perhaps,  something  of  a  white 
elephant  to  the  tenants,  were  a  plentiful  stock  of 
wireworms  and  a  good  deal  of  coarse  Twitch  or 
Couch  Grass  growth.  From  the  wireworms  no 
crop  would  be  safe,  but  one  of  coarse,  strong- 
growing  Potatoes  would  perhaps  suffer  least.  Still 
further,  no  crop  would  be  so  efficacious  in  helping 
to  check,  by  smothering  the  surface  with  foliage, 
the  gross  Grasses,  that  would  otherwise  grow 
rapidly  ;  whilst  the  strong  roots  of  the  Potatoes 
would  prey  upon  the  decaying  sods  and  during 
the  summer  thoroughly  disintegrate  them.  Thus 
henceforth  this  old  pasture  would  be  in  good  clean 
working  condition,  and  were  it  allowed  to  lie 
fallow  all  the  following  winter,  being  occasionally 
turned  up  to  allow  rooks  and  starlings  to  get  at 
the  wireworms,  it  might  be  materially  freed  also 
from  those  pests. — A.  D. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
April  19. 
This  meeting,  were  it  not  for  the  show  of  Auriculas' 
Primroses,  and  kindred  flowers,  would  have  been 
considerably  less  than  that  held  during  the  previous 
week.  The  additions,  however,  of  these  popular 
spring  flowers  made  it  quite  a  full  show,  more 
space  being  occupied  than  at  any  previous  meeting 
during  this  year.  A  few  good  seedling  Amaryl- 
lises were  staged ;  as  also  several  choice  Orchids, 
both  imported"  species  and  hybrids.  Hardy  plants 
were  also  well  represented  in  the  new  Rhododen- 
dron racemosum  and  Astilbe  (Spiraea)  Thunbergi. 
A  good  display  was  made  of  Daffodils  in  the  com- 
peting classes;  with  these,  however,  more  method 
of  arrangement  by  the  exhibitors  is  desirable.  It 
should  be  made  compulsory  to  exhibit  the  flowers 
in  boxes  or  stands  with  a  groundwork  of  green 
Moss ;  if  this  were  done,  the  effect  as  a  whole 
would  be  considerably  enhanced,  whilst  it  would 
not  incur  very  much  more  trouble  on  the  part  of 
the  exhibitors. 

Orchid  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to — 

Cattleya  hybeida  Burberetana  (C.  intri- 
cata  X  C.  superba). — A  beautiful  hybrid  variety 
with  sepals  and  petals  suffused  with  the  palest  pink 
shade,  the  lip  having  a  distinct  purplish  crimson 
blotch,  the  flowers  resembling  those  of  C.  superba 
in  form.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Odontoglossuji  Wendlandianum. — An  im 
ported  species  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia; 
in  the  form  of  the  flower  it  partakes  much  of  O. 
Andersonianum,  with  markings  of  a  chestnut- 
brown  colour.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Odontoolossu.m  Owbnianum.— a  distinct  spe- 
cies from  the  same  locality  as  the  former.  This 
Odontoglot  is  unique,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  pure 
white  lip  with  the  faintest  trace  of  pale  lemon- 
yellow,  but  devoid  of  the  blotches  of  distinct 
colours  as  in  other  species ;  the  petals  have 
blotches  of  a  pale  brown  shade,  the  sepals  almost 
self-coloured.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Oncidium  GeavE!3IAncm. — This  species  par- 
takes in  its  bulbs  of  much  the  character  of  0.  cris- 
pum,  but  has  smaller  flowers  produced  upon  freely 
branched  spikes ;  upon  each  lip  is  a  large  blotch  of 
golden  yellow,  the  other  part  of  the  flower  with  the 
margin  of  the  lip  being  of  a  rich  brown  shade  with 
occasional  markings  of  a  lighter  colour.  When 
better  established  this  should  prove  yet  more  valu- 
able ;  it  was  shown  upon  a  raft  by  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co. 


Cattleya  Philo  (C.  tricolor  x  C.  labiata 
Mossire).— A  choice  addition  to  the  hybrids,  the 
sepals  and  petals  lighter  in  colour  than  in  good 
forms  of  C.  Mossia;,  with  the  markings  upon  the 
lip  similar  to  those  of  that  species,  the  entire 
formation  of  the  flower  partaking  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  its  other  parent.  From  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons. 

Cypripedium  Exul.— Shown  at  the  previous 
meeting  as  C.  insigne  siamense.  Named  by  Mr. 
Ridley,  of  Singapore.  For  description  see  Garden 
August  16  (p.  'SiVl).     From  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  sent  a  choice  little  group 
of  Orchids  consisting  of  several  good  types  of 
Cattleyas,  as  C.  gigas  ;  diverse,  but  fine  forms  of 
C.  labiata  richly  coloured ;  C.  Schroederfe  and  the 
var.  virginalis  '(a  delicate  shade) ;  C.  intermedia 
punctatissima  ;  an  excellent  example  of  the  hybrid 
Phaius  Cooksoni  with  its  singular,  but  attractive 
combinations  of  colours ;  a  fine  example  of  Phalse- 
nopsis  amabilis  with  a  branching  spike  of  extra 
large  blooms ;  and  Spathoglottis  Lobbi,  always 
attractive  with  its  distinct  rich  yellow  blossoms. 
Dendrobium  Venus,  a  hybrid  bearing  much  resem- 
blance to  D.  Falconeri,  but  of  more  erect  growth, 
as  in  the  case  of  its  other  parent  D.  nobile,  was 
also  included  (silver  Banksian  medal).  From  Mr. 
Smith,  Silvermere,  Cobham,  came  plants  of  Onci- 
dium luridum,  well  flowered,  and  a  well-grown 
example,  although  small,  of  Dendrobium  Wardia- 
num. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  ceitificates  were  given  to — 

Grevillea  robusta  elegantissima.— a  very 
graceful  form  of  this  well-known  decorative  plant, 
the  foliage  finer  than  in  the  type,  but  the  leaf 
growths  individually  much  longer  and  of  more 
elegant  habit,  a  decided  acquisition  as  a  vase  plant 
for  the  dinner-table  or  any  other  purpose.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

SPiE.i;A  Thunbergi.— This,  shown  in  very  fine 
condition,  bears  some  resemblance  to  S.  astilboides, 
but  is  more  graceful  in  its  character  ;  in  colour  the 
flowers  are  of  a  French  wliite  shade,  the  spikes 
some  2  feet  in  height,  with  foliage  and  habit 
after  S.  palmata.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Rhododendron  racemosum. — A  hardy  species 
fiom  China,  of  extremely  dwarf  and  compact 
growth,  the  trusses  of  flowers  after  the  manner  of 
Azalea  amcena  in  the  size  and  form  when  that 
plant  is  well  grown,  the  colour  a  faint  pink  with 
the  edges  of  the  petals  of  a  pleasing  rosy-pink 
shade.  A  valuable  variety  for  planting  upon  rock- 
work  or  for  the  alpine  garden.  The  plants  shown 
of  this  Rhododendron  were  flowering  whilst  only 
a  few  inches  high.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Amaryllis  Sylvia  (reticulata  x  Bernard). — 
This  is  a  beautiful  seedling  from  the  afore-named 
parents,  having  the  foliage  of  A.  reticulata  with 
the  vigour  of  spike  seen  in  the  best  hybrids,  the 
colour  a  bright  rosy  crimson  veined  with  white  and 
having  a  broad  outer  margin  of  white  ;  th-s  distinct 
break  is  a  still  further  advance.  From  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Amaryllis  Charles  Penny.— An  extra  fine 
variety  with  deep  crimson-scarlet  flowers  of  large 
size,  petals  very  broad  and  well  reflexed.  From 
Viscountess  Hamblcdon. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery  sent  two  baskets  of  alpine  plants,  well 
arranged,  consisting  of  Saxifraga  longifolia  of 
extra  "fine  growth ;  Gentiana  verna,  in  fine  flower, 
with  several  other  Saxifrages,  a  few  species  of 
Primulas  and  good  examples  of  Thalictrum  anemo- 
noides.  These  baskets  attracted  much  attention 
and  admiration  from  the  visitors,  the  arrangement 
being  out  of  the  common  stereotyped  exhibition 
style  of  staging,  the  plants  being  set  up  in  an 
impromptu  manner  with  small  pieces  of  rock  and 
sandstone,  affording  a  lesson  to  all  who  are  dis- 
posed to  learn  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  C.  E. 
Smith,  Cobham,  showed  Guelder  Roses  (cut  exam- 
ples) with  trusses  of  fine  size  and  pure  in  colour, 
also  Acacia  hispida  (pink)  and  Jasminum  re- 
volutum,   with    its    sweetly-scented    pale    yellow 
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flowers  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son  showed  baskets  of  new  Roses.  Of 
these,  Christine  de  None  (Tea),  a  pale  form  of 
Reine  Marie  He«riette,  but  apparently  of  better 
habit ;  Waban  (Tea),  shown  at  the  last  meeting, 
but  now  in  much  better  condition,  a  full  flower  of 
a  deep  pink  colour,  the  habit  close,  evidently  a 
good  bedding  Rose;  Spenser  (H.  P.),  shown  last 
week  and  then  described ;  Corinna,  after  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  with  fuller  flowers  and  of  a  rather 
paler  shade,  habit  vigorous  ;  and  Pink  Rover  (H. 
Tea),  with  flowers  of  the  popular  colour  of  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison  ;  all  promise  well.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Chard  showed  Cyperus  laxus  variegatus,  a  dwarf 
plant  with  silvery  variegation,  and  useful  for 
decoration.  From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  came 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  exhibit  of  Hya- 
cinths (cut  spikes)  ;  these  had  been  taken  from 
bulbils  in  from  three  to  five  years  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  ;  the  spikes  and  bells  were  extra  fine, 
the  best  being  Grand  Maitre,  blue ;  Baron  von 
Tuyll,  blue ;  Robert  Steiger,  red ;  and  Queen  of 
Blues.  These  were  in  no  case  inferior  to  those  from 
imported  bulbs,  but  rather  in  the  instances  named 
finer  in  all  respects,  showing  that  Hyacinths  can 
be  forwarded  from  stage  to  stage  in  this  country 
under  practical  modes  of  cultivation. 

From  Mons.  J.  Sallier,  Paris,  came  a  variegated 
form  of  Tropaiolum  Lobbianum,  which  is  no  im- 
provement upon  the  green-leaved  type.  From 
Messrs.  Boelens  fr&res,  Ledeberg-lez-Gand,  came  a 
very  good  form  of  Cllvia  named  Britannia,  bear- 
ing a  large  truss  of  well-coloured  flowers.  The 
Viscountess  Hambledon  sent  several  excellent 
seedling  Amaryllises  besides  the  one  certificated  : 
all  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit  in  all  respects, 
showing  plenty  of  vigour  both  in  the  growth  of  the 
plants  and  bulbs  as  well  as  in  the  spikes  of  flowers. 
It  is  a  marked  sign  of  the  popularity  of  the  best 
strains  of  Amaryllis  when  private  growers  bring 
forward  seedlings  of  their  own  raising  instead  of 
leaving  the  competition  for  certificates  entirely  to 
the  well-known  trade  growers. 

Narcissus  Show  and  Competition. 

The  exhibits  in  the  classes  were  on  this  occasion 
much  better  than    usual.     For   nine   varieties    of 
Daffodils  (distinct),  Mr.   H.  Berkeley  James,   The 
Oaks,  Carshalton,  was  first,  showing  Grandee,  very 
pure  in  colour  and  of  fine  size ;  Sir  Watkin,  Emperor, 
Empress,  Horsfieldi,   Dean   Herbert,   smaller  than 
Grandee,   but    rather   deeper    in   colour ;    Nelsoni 
major,  Barri  conspicuus,  and  maximus.     Rev.  J.  E. 
Bourne,  Dunstan  Vicarage,   Lincoln,  was  second ; 
the  best  here  were  albicans  and  Princess  May,  both 
in  good  condition.     Mr.  Berkeley  James   was  also 
first  for  six  kinds  with  a  good  assortment  of  fresh 
flowers,  and  Mr.  Melles,  Sewardstone  Lodge,  Ching- 
ford,  a  close  second.     For  a  collection  grown  in  the 
open  air,  Mr.  C.  W.  Cowan,  Valleyfield,  Penicuick, 
Midlothian,  was  first  with  a  large  and  most  varied 
assortment,  consisting  of   the   finest  of  the  large- 
flowered  and  the  choicest  of  the  smaller  sections  ; 
the  finest  in  this  excellent   exhibit  were  Emperor, 
Empress,    Sir   Watkin,    Duchess    of    Westminster 
(extra  fine).  Captain  Nelson,  M.J.  Berkeley,  Glory  of 
Leyden  (extra  large  and  fine),  Mme.  de  Klemp  (one 
of   the   very  finest   with   large  flowers) — the   two 
last   are  grand   additions  from  the   collection   of 
M.  de  Graaf — Xelsoni  (pure  in  colour),  incompara- 
bilis  Goliath,  bicolor,  and  grandis  ;  these  have  large 
or  medium-sized  flowers.     The  following  were  the 
finest   of   the  miniature   growing   varieties :  Ajax 
minor,  A.    cyclamineus,   A.    Minnie   Warren,  and 
vars.  of  Bulbocodium.     The  second  prize  collection 
was  from  Mr.  Adams,  Roseneath,  Enfield,  who  also 
showed  a  fine  assortment  well  set  up.  as  in  the 
case  of  the  premier  collection,  upon   green  Moss. 
The  best  here  were  incomparabilis  Frank    Miles, 
Gwyther,  Beauty,  Ajax   grandis,  J.   B.  M.  Camm, 
Leedsi,  Minnie  Hume,  incomparabilis  Queen  Bess, 
Ajax  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Nelsoni.     For  a  collection  of 
varieties   (Polyanthus  excluded)    Mr.   Bourne  was 
first  with  an  assortment  containing  several  choice 
kinds— incomparabilis   C.   J.    Backhouse    (extra), 
Barri  Beatrice,  albicans,  Stella,  tortuosus,   Santa 
Maria,  incomparabilis   John    Bull   and   Barri    sul- 
phurous were  amongst  the  best  kinds,     Mr.  Adams 


was  a  close  second,  showing  a  similar  collection  of 
good  kinds  as  in  the  previous  class,  the  blooms 
having  a  fresh  appearance,  but  wanting  more 
room  to  display  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  showed  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  Daffodils,  amongst  which  were 
excellent  examples  of  incomparabilis  Beauty, 
cernuus  pulcher,  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.  Dobell,  in- 
comparabilis Queen  Bess,  Leedsi  Beatrice,  W.  C. 
Milner,  Barri  conspicuus,  Leedsi  Grand  Duchess, 
Harrison  Weir,  and  bicolor  J.  B.  M.  Camm — in  all  a 
selection  of  choice  kinds. 

These  exhibits  of  Daffodils  from  various  locali- 
ties, and  these  far  removed  from  eacli  other,  afford 
excellent  opportunities  for  comparison  amongst 
growers.  The  later  kinds,  as  the  varieties  cf 
Leedsi,  were  on  this  occasion  shown  in  better 
form  ;  these  may  not  be  quite  so  showy,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  extremely  handsome,  affording  a 
change  from  the  deep  yellows,  as  seen  in  the  varie- 
ties of  bicolor.  There  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  modes  adopted  by  some  growers  in 
setting  up  their  flowers ;  the  sooner  the  blacking- 
bottle  arrangement  is  dispensed  with  the  better. 
In  the  Penicuick  collection  the  naming  was  espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

Fruit  Committee. 

This  committee  had  few  exhibits  before  them. 
Strawberries  were  sent  in  quantitj',  and  a  dish  of 
new  Grapes  with  seedling  Apples.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
Burghley,  sent  some  remarkably  fine  La  Grosse 
Sucree  Strawberries,  about  two  dozen  fruits. 
A  sample  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
sent  from  Mr.  F.  Lees,  The  Vineyard,  Connaught 
Road,  Reading,  was  in  fine  condition  as  to  colour 
and  ripeness.  From  Syon  House  Mr.  Wythes 
sent  a  seedling  Strawberry  same  as  exhibited 
last  meeting,  but  larger  fruit  and  well  finished. 
Three  dishes  were  sent  of  this  variety  to  show  its 
free-bearing,  the  fruit  having  been  gathered  from 
the  same  plants  as  at  the  last  meeting.  This  the 
committee  wished  to  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  A 
bunch  of  white  Grapes  (Foster's  Seedling)  and  one 
of  Black  Hamburgh,  of  good  colour  and  finish,  were 
sent  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  by  Mr. 
Thomas.  They  had  been  cut  from  permanent 
Vines  and  ripened  in  March.  A  new  seedling 
Apple  named  Barnack  Beauty  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall  Gardens.  It  somewhat 
resembles  King  of  the  Pippins  in  shape  and  colour; 
flesh  very  firm  for  so  late  in  the  season,  but  some- 
what deficient  in  flavour. 

The  lecture  on  the  English  florists'  Tulip,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  Mr.  Horner  stated  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  give  a  long  paper  as  to  the  origin  of  the  florists' 
Tulip  or  date  of  introduction  of  the  original  type, 
as  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  these 
points.  In  years  gone  by  the  Tulip  was  cultivated 
largely,  and  in  many  cases  fetched  fabulous  prices, 
as  muchas£700or£800  having  been  paid  for  a  single 
variety.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Tulip  shows 
were  fairly  numerous  in  this  country.  These  had 
declined  to  some  extent,  but  still  there  were 
enthusiastic  cultivators  who  prided  themselves  on 
their  strains  or  types  of  roses,  bizarres  and  byblce- 
mens.  Though  some  seedling  Tulips  came  ruffled, 
others  plain,  and  the  selfs  varied  in  height  and 
colour,they  were  all  one  and  the  samespecie^,  only 
varying  in  colour  and  size.  The  rose  Tulips  in 
some  instances  give  off  a  sweet  perfume,  and  are 
more  toned  down  in  colour  than  others.  These 
are  favourite  colours  in  most  gardens  where  the 
Tulip  is  cultivated.  The  bybkemen,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  be  free  of  red  in  the  petals.  The 
yellow  ground  Tulips  of  the  bizarre  section  are 
the  largest  and  best  class.  One  of  the  best 
is  Sir  J.  Paxton.  As  colours  decide  class  of 
flower,  the  different  kinds  are  regulated  by 
their  colours ;  feathered  Tulips  well  describe  the 
variety.  The  plain  Tulip  is  flushed  with  colour, 
though  there  are  almost  endless  numbers  of  the 
feathered  type.  The  preference  of  the  florist  is  for 
brilliant  markings  and  distinct  blotches.  A  perfect 
Tulip  should  have  six  petals,  more  or  less  disquali- 
fying it ;  the  form  should  be  round,  and  the  flower 


should  not  be  curving  inward  or  reflexed,  but  of 
equal  proportions,  and  the  base  of  the  cup  yellow. 
The  quality  of  the  Tulip  is  only  obtained  after 
many  years'  patient  labour,  and  though  there  are 
some  long  cupped  types  with  smooth  petals  at  the 
edges,  they  are  not  desirable;  some  may  like  them, 
but  the  taste  differs.  For  instance,  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  the  northerner  to  look  to  markings  as 
the  chief  point  in  a  good  type,  whilst  the  southern 
idea  was  perfect  form.  To  get  good  types,  a  combi- 
nation of  these  two  qualities  was  necessary.  The 
raiser  should  reject  those  seedlings  that  did  not 
come  up  to  the  desired  form,  and  he  was  sure  there 
was  yet  much  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect, 
as  often  in  collections  of  this  flower  ihere  was  a 
lot  of  old  kinds  of  little  merit.  The  aim  of  the 
raiser  should  be  to  select  flowers  of  great  purity  to 
start  with  when  raising  seedlings.  The  raising  of 
seedlings  requires  much  patience,  as  a  seedling 
Tulip  is  some  time  before  its  true  value  is  known. 
It  is  from  three  to  six  years  before  the  colours  become 
fixed.  Many  persons  look  with  sui-prise  upon  this 
changing  of  colours  in  the  seedling  Tulip  and 
wonder  how  it  takes  place,  but  till  it  does  the  sec- 
tion to  which  the  seedling  belongs  cannot  be 
settled  accurately,  as  the  first  flowers  are  usually 
self-coloured.  These  break  into  other  colours ; 
hence  the  term  breeders,  which  is  applied  to  them 
at  this  stage.  He  hoped  to  see  more  interest  taken 
in  florists'  Tulips,  as  he  was  sure  they  deserved  ex- 
tended cultivation,  and  sincerely  trusted  a  revival 
would  take  place. 

The  chairman  said  many  years  ago  fabulous 
sums  were  paid  for  these  bull)S,  and  every  town  of 
any  size  had  its  show,  and  though  they  could  not 
expect  to  see  such  large  sums  expended  as  in  for- 
mer days,  he  hoped  we  should  see  more  interest 
shown  in  these  beautiful  flowers.  Jlr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  had  for  many  years  given  these  flowers 
every  encouragement  and  kept  up  the  reputation 
of  the  florists'  Tulip,  and  he  had  many  beautifid 
types  in  his  collection. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  AND  PRIMULA 
SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 
Judging  from  the  inquiries  made  by  visitors,  the 
popular  mind  appears  to  take  in  the  differences  be- 
tween the  various  sections  of  the  florist's  Auricula 
somewhat  imperfectly.  The  Auricula  fancier 
puts  the  green  edges  on  the  highest  pedestal, 
because  the  edge  of  pure  rich  green  on  the 
petal  is  so  difficult  of  attainment  in  anything 
like  a  perfect  form,  more  especially  if  it  can  be 
associated  with  another  characteristic  still  more 
difficult  of  attainment,  namely,  the  golden  tube  or 
eye.  The  casual  observer  appears  to  think  there  is 
green  enough  in  the  leaves,  and  therefore  it  is  out 
of  place  in  the  flowers,  and  turns  instead  to  the 
jewelled  grey  and  white  edges.  The  contrast  in 
the  self  flowers  between  the  marginal  border  of 
blue,  violet,  purple  and  maroon  and  the  zone  of 
white  paste  which  encircles  the  eye  of  the  flower  are 
also  noticed  and  admired  by  the  public.  In  the 
rich  and  striking  alpine  varieties,  the  combinations 
and  contrasts  are  very  different  in  character  to 
what  are  seen  in  the  show  varieties,  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  their  great  beauty.  The 
rich  golden  are  preferred  to  the  cream  or  white- 
centred  flowers,  because  the  former  are  more  start- 
ling in  the  contrast ;  but  a  good  white  centre  has, 
after  all,  a  wealth  of  beauty  that  is  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  florists,  the  more  so  because  the  true 
white-centred  flowers  form  a  very  limited  section 
indeed.  The  bright  and  show  fancy  or  Giant 
Polyanthuses  and  the  briUiant-coloured  Piimroses 
found  their  admirers  ;  the  varieties  of  the  gold- 
laced  section  looked  quite  commonplace  by  the 
side  of  their  more  alluring  relatives.  The  species 
of  Primulas  were  delightful,  especially  those  so 
charmingly  arranged  in  baskets  by  the  Guildford 
Hardy  Plant  Nursery  Company.  A'ery  few  double 
Primroses  put  in  an  appearance ;  the  winter,  we  fear, 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  plants,  but  those  who 
can  manage  them  rightly  find  them  delightful  sub- 
jects to  grow  in  pots  under  glass  in  cold  houses. 
They  naturally  flower  early  and  need  protection  of 
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this  character.  On  the  whole,  the  exhibition  of 
the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  proved 
much  larger  and  better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. In  soma  w.ay  the  plants  of  the  show 
Auriculas  were  got  into  bloom,  but  the  use  of 
artificial  heat  had  to  be  resorted  to  to  secure  the 
expansion  of  their  pips. 

Show  Auriculas. — The  competition  in  most  of 
the  classes  was  keener  than  for  years  past.  There 
were  as  many  as  six  collections  of  twelve  plants, 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great 
Gearies.Ilford,  taking  the  first  prize  with  Abb^  Lizst, 
Prince  of  Greens,  and  the  Rsv.  F.  D.  Horner,  green 
edges;  Mabel  andMarmion.two  fine  varieties  raised 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  grey  edges ;  Elaine,  Acme  and  Mag- 
pie (Horner),  white  edges,  and  Mrs.  Potts,  Fanny 
Glass,  Heroine,  .-.nd  Black  Bess,  selfs ;  2,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Henwood,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading.  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  who  has  not  exhibited  in 
this  class  for  a  few  years,  took  the  third  prize  ;  Mr. 
P.  J.  Worsley,  Rodney  Lodge,  Clifton,  Bristol,  being 
fourth.  There  were  six  competitors  in  the  class 
for  this  number  of  varieties,  and  here  Mr.  Douglas 
took  the  first  prize  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and 
Abbe  Lizst,  green  edges ;  George  Lightbody  and 
Marmion,  grey  edges ;  Acme,  white  edge,  and 
Mrs.  Potts,  self;  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  took  the 
second  prize  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Saunders,  Bookham 
Lodge,  Cobham,  being  t'.iird.  In  the  class  for 
four  Auriculas,  there  were  five  competitors, 
and  here  Mr.  William  Badcock,  O.xford  Road, 
Re.iding,  an  amateur  cultivator,  who  is  speedily 
coming  to  the  front  as  a  leading  cultivator 
and  exhibitor,  was  placed  first  with  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  green  edge;  Marmion  and  Richard  Headley, 
grey  edg'S  ;  and  Black  Bess,  self ;  2,  Mrs.  Kyrke- 
Penson,  Diuham  Lodge,  Ludlow ;  3,  Mr.  C.  Phillips, 
Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  who  had  a  promising 
seedling  green  edge,  and  a  good,  dark  self  seed- 
ling from  Heroine.  With  two  Auriculas,  Mr.  Bad- 
cock  was  again  placed  first  out  of  six  competitors, 
having  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  green  edge,  and  Richard 
Headley,  grey  edge  ;  2,  Mr.  C.  Phillips  ;  3,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Walker.  Then  followed  a  number  of  classes  forsingle 
plants  in  their  several  sections,  viz. :  Green  edi/es. — 
1,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner ;  2,  Mr. 
W.  Badcock ;  and  3,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  with  the 
same.  Givi/  edi/es.  —  l,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Low- 
fells,  Biirton-in-Lonsdale,  with  Samuel  Barlow 
(Bolton),  a  flower  of  very  fine  quality ;  2,  Mr. 
William  Smith,  Bishop's  Stortford,  with  George 
Rudd;  3,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  with  George  Light- 
body.  White  edges. — 1,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  with 
John  Simonite ;  2  and  3,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  with 
Acme.  SeJfs. — 1,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  Pre- 
cision ;  and  2,  with  Kathleen,  two  dark  selfs  of 
very  fine  quality,  raised  by  the  exhibitor  ;  3,  Mr.  J. 
Douglas. 

In  the  class  for  fifty  Auriculas,  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
was,  as  usual,  first,  with  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Smitherfield,  Abbe  Lizst,  Prince  of  Greens,  and  Dr. 
Hardy  (Simonite),  green  edges  ;  Mrs.  Moore,  Mabel, 
and  Neatness,  grey  edges  ;  Elaine,  John  Simonite, 
Peri,  and  Acme,  white  edges  ;  and  Black  Bess,  Mrs. 
Potts,  Sapphire,  Friar  Tuck,  Dignity,  Heroine,  and 
unnamed  seedlings,  selfs.  Second,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough.  Third,  The  Guild- 
ford Hardy  Plant  Nursery  Co.,  with  selfs  chiefly. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  alpine  Auriculas,  Jlr, 
W.  L.  Walker,  one  of  the  young  Reading  growers, 
was  placed  first,  with  admirably  grown  and 
bloomed  plants  of  Defiance,  Hotspur,  T.  E.  Hen- 
wood, Edith,  and  some  very  fine  and  promising 
seedlings ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  some  very  fine 
varieties;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Douglas;  4th,  Mr.  J.,  Weston, 
Ravensholme,  Balham.  In  the  class  for  six  plants, 
Mr.  W.  \,.  Walker  was  again  first  with  very  fine 
seedlings  ;  2,  Mr.  C  Turner,  with  Unique,  H.  E. 
Milner,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Mrs.  Meiklejohn,  and 
two  seedlings ;  3,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  small 
seedling  plants  of  a  very  promising  character. 
The  best  four  varieties  came  from  Mr.  A. 
J.  Sanders  ;  2,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  small 
plants  of  fine  seedlings ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Nicholson, 
Sewardstone  Lodge,  Chingford,  also  with  seed- 
lings. In  the  classes  for  single  specimens  of  gold 
and  white-centred  flowers,  there  was,  as  usual,  a 
brisk    competition.     With    gold    centres,    Mr.    C. 


Turner  was  placed  first  with  John  Beswick,  very 
bright;  2,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  with  Florrie  Henwood, 
and  third  with  Hotspur.  With  cream  and  white 
centres,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  was  first  with  Mary 
Frances  ;  2,  Mr.  C.  Turner  with  Countess  ;  3,  Mr. 
Walker  with  Edith. 

The  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  were  only  fairly 
represented.  The  best  six  plants  came  from 
Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  who 
had  William  IV,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  George 
IV.,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  two  seedlings ;  2, 
Mr.  James  Weston,  with  much  the  same  varie- 
ties ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  with  seedlings.  With 
three  plants,  Mr.  Mottershead,  Slough,  was  first 
with  George  IV.,  Prince  Regent,  and  Napoleon,  the 
two  former  in  fine  character  ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  ; 
3,  Mr.  J.  Weston.  In  the  class  for  single 
plants,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  with  George 
IV.,  and  2nd  with  William  IV.  ;  Mr.  Weston 
was  3rd  with  Lancashire  Hero.  Owing  to  the 
severe  weather  the  fancy  Polyanthuses  were 
hardly  up  to  the  mark.  Mr,  R.  Dean  was  first 
and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  2nd  with  twelve  pots.  Prim- 
roses were  bright  and  gay,  the  deep  red  and  crim- 
son hues  being  very  attractive.  Here  Mr.  R.  Dean 
was  first  with  twelve  pots  of  his  fine  strain,  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  being  2nd.  Mr.  R.  Dean  took  the  first 
prize  with  a  basket  of  Primroses,  Mr.  G.  Phippen, 
nurseryman,  Reading,  being  2nd. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve 
fancy  Auriculas,  the  varieties  having  orange  and 
yellow  body  colours,  and  generally  of  a  fantastic 
character.  In  the  class  for  species  of  Primula  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  was  placed  first  with  twelve,  having  fine 
pots  or  pans  of  denticulata,  Sieboldi  var.  laciniata, 
obconioa,  japonica,  rosea,  verticillata,  Nelsoni,  mar- 
ginata,  villosa,  nivea,  viscosa,  hybrida,  and  decora ; 
2,  The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  Co.,  who 
had  rosea  grandiflora,  nivea.  Auricula  from  San 
Martino,  ciliata  purpurea,  Fosteri,  viscosa,  mag- 
nifica,  ciliata  coccinea,  pubescens,  &c.  The  only 
exhibitor  of  six  species  was  Mr.  O.  T.  Hodges, 
Chislehurst,  who  had  nivea,  marginata,  viscosa, 
viscosa  variety,  and  Wulfeniana. 

The  premier  Auricula  selected  from  the  entire 
exhibition  was  green  edge  Abb^  Lizst,  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  in  his  collection  of  twelve  varie- 
ties. 

Miscellaneous  contributions  of  Primulas  included 
a  small  collection  of  new  varieties  of  show  Auriculas 
from  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  which  included  his  fine 
yellow  self  Buttercup ;  a  group  of  Polyanthuses 
and  Primroses  in  pots  from  Mr.  R.  Dean  ;  a  basket 
of  Gilbert's  white  Polyanthus  Harbinger,  and  also 
a  basket  of  what  was  termed  the  old  single  white 
form  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  The  Gardens,  Ketton 
Hall,  Stamford. 


PUBLIC  Gardens. 


The  proposed  open  space  at  Fulhata. — The 

Council  decided  to  grant  the  Vestry  six  months'  exten- 
sion of  time  in  laying  out  this  ground. 

Recreation    ground    for    Walmer.  —  The 

Walmer  Local  Board  are  about  to  acquire  a  large  tract 
of  laud  for  the  purposes  of  a  recreation  ground. 

Peckham  Eye  extension. — A  letter  was  read 
from  the  Assistant  Solicitor  of  the  London  County 
Council  asking  the  Vestry  to  pay  the  sum  of  £500,  the 
promised  contribution  towards  the  purchase  of  the  es- 
tensiou  of  Peckham  Rye  Common.  After  some  dis- 
cussion it  was  agreed  t'hat  the  contribution  which  had 
been  promised  by  the  Vestry  should  he  paid. 

Recreation  ground  for  Chester. — The  Duke 

of  Westminster  has  presented  the  Edgar  Field  at 
Handbridge,  Chester,  for  the  recreation  of  the 
poor  children  of  that  suburb  of  the  city,  and  has, 
it  is  understood,  further  intimated  his  intention 
of  placing  £1000  to  the  credit  of  the  Corporation 
of  Chester  as  an  endowment  fund  for  keeping  the 
grounds  in  order.  The  opening  of  the  recreation 
grounds  took  place  on  Easter  Monday. 

The  Millbank  Prison  site. — On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Parks  Committee  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Council  should  address  a  communication  to  the 


Vestry  of  Westminster,  to  the  efifect  that  it  is  not 
prepared  to  take  into  consideration  any  scheme 
for  the  acquisition  of  10  acres  of  the  site  of  Mill- 
b.ank  Prison  for  the  purpose  of  an  open  space 
which  does  not  provide  for  half  the  purchase 
money  being  found  by  the  local  authorities  or  by 
private  persons. 

The  Albert  Palace.— A  public  meeting  wag 
lately  held  at  Chatham  Hall,  Battersea  Park 
Road,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  urging  the 
London  County  Council  to  purchase  the  Albert 
Palace.  Mr.  Hood  Barry  presided,  and  said  that 
it  was  highly  desirable  to  acquire  the  palace  for 
use  as  a  winter  garden  or  in  some  other  way  for 
the  public  good.  The  opportunity  of  making  this 
purchase  would  occur  on  the  27th  inst.  He  had 
doubts  whether  the  County  Council  had  any  power 
to  acquire  the  building,  although  the  Vestry  of 
Battersea  and  other  local  bodies  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  do  so.  Mr.  Howard  moved  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  the  purchase  of  the  palace  and  calling 
upon  the  County  Council  to  do  their  best  to  ac- 
quire the  property.  Mr.  Whitmore,  in  seconding, 
said  that  the  palace  had  been  offered  to  them  for 
£5000,  a  mere  nothing  when  they  considered  that 
it  cost  over  £12,000.  After  a  long  discussion  the 
resolution  was  carried. 


How   these   florists  love   one  another  I — 

Mr.  Sydenham  writes  us  from  Birmingham  ;— 

I  aiu  very  sorry  to  see  in  Mr.  Dodwell's  report  of  the 
Caruatiou  and  Picotee  Union  the  very  ungenerous  re- 
marks he  makes  at  the  bottom  of  p.  41  about  the 
prizes  you  have  so  kindly  given  to  our  midland  society, 
and  I  could  not  help  writing  to  him  yesterday  and 
saying  that  I  thought  the  remarks  were  very  uncalled 
for  ;  and  inasmuch  as  you  hive  done  so  much  for  the 
Carnation  and  have  come  forward  to  do  what  you  can 
to  help  us,  I  should  like  you  to  thoroughly  understand 
that  these  remarks  are  quite  contrary  to  my  ideas,  my 
wishes,  and  my  feelings.  You  have  always  met  me 
in  a  very  kind  and  generous  manner  when  I  have  had 
occasion  to  communicate  with  you  in  any  way,  and  I 
trust  our  conneclion  in  the  future  may  always  be  as 
pleasaut  as  in  the  past. 

This  is  the  graceful  paragraph  alluded  to : — 

.Special  prizes  at  the  coming  exhibition  of  the  Midland 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  given  by  Mr.  Robinsoo,  of  The 
Garden,  Gariltning  lUuitrated  &c.,  are  for  "A  liunch  of  self 
Carnations,  not  less  than  tireiittf  stems,  anij  colours  to  be  shown 
as  ffroicn,  the  plants  to  have  been  grown  and  icintered  out  of 
doors,  not  dressed  in  any  way  or  the  bvjU  thinned,  shown  with 
its  own  folia<ie  and  biuU,  no  ties  or  bands  around  calyx  and 
no  paper  collars,  wires  or  supports  of  any  kind  to  be  used." 
Query :  Is  this  cultivation  or  its  negation  ?  What  would  be 
said  to  a  proposal  that  the  Grape  grower  should  be  restnained 
from  thinning  the  berries,  and  leave  every  bunch,  whatever 
the  hisuriance  or  excess  of  Nature,  untouched  upon  t  e 
Vine?  Would  th,at  find  favour  with  practical  men  or  the 
experienced  physiologist  ?  Would  it  not  be  said  the  proposer 
wa3  qualifying  for  a  lunatic  asylum  ? 

*,.*  The  beneficent  and  most  amiable  Mr.  Dod- 
well  is  angry  with  me.  He  sheds  such  rays  of 
generosity  "and  peace  about  him  wherever  he  is, 
that  I  will  not  quarrel  with  him.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  lunacy,  I  will  only  assure 
him  that  the  Carnation  in  the  open  air,  it  well 
grown,  does  not  require  thinning  any  more  than 
the  Lily  or  the  Rose,  or  many  other  noble  garden 
flowers.  If  he  doubts  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  show  him  flowers  grown  in 
the  open  air  to  the  fullest  size  and  beauty  without 
thinning,  also  gardens  in  which  their  effect  is  of 
the  finest.— Ed. 


New  or  rare  flowers  for  drawing.- Readers 

will  kindly  remember  that  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
for  any  specimens  of  new  or  rare  plants,  or  information 
concerning  them. 

Names  of  plants. — Daniel  Rooney. — l,Poinsettia 
pulcherrima;  2,  Lygodium  scandens;  3,  Fittonia  rubro- 
nervia ;  4,  Jasminum  sambac ;  5,  Euphorbia  jac- 
quiniasdora  ;  6,  Selaginella  caesia ;  7,  SelagineUa 
japonica ;  8,  Sela^ginella  Martensi  variegata ;  9, 
Grevillea  rosmarinifoha ;  10,  Hydrangea  hortensis 
variegata. J.  CrooTc. — 1,  Narcissus  pseudo-Nar- 
cissus (the  common  Lent  Lily) ;  2,  Narcissus  incom- 

parabilis    fl,-pl. W.    B^enfcinsop.- Odontoglossum 

Cervantesi. 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 


TREES  AT  LULLINGSTONE  CASTLE. 

The  ancient  park  of  Lullingstone,  witli  its  fine 
old  castle  and  moat,  its  jn-ettily  wooded  slopes, 
and  giant  species  of  the  Oak  and  Beech,  is  well 
worthy  of  inspection.  Never  Ijefore  have  I  seen 
on  an  equal  or  smaller  extent  of  ground  so  many 
fine  old  Oaks  and  Beeches  as  are  growing  in  the 
wood  adjoining  the  keeper's  lodge.  Tliat  they 
are  remnants  of  one  of  the  most  primaeval  forests 
for  which  this  jiart  of  England  was  once  so  re- 
markable cannot  be  doubted,  the  Weald  of  Kent 
having  been  once  probably  the  finest  forest  of 
Oak  tliat  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  British 
I.sles.  In  their  heyday  these  Lullingstone  Oaks 
nnist  have  been  of  great  value,  the  demand  for 
shipljuilding  and  many  other  almost  equally 
important  |iurposes  having  placed  the  Oak  in  tlie 
highest  rank  of  our  forest  trees. 

The  system  of  pollarding,  neglect  of  pruning 
wind-broken  branches,  as  also  accidents  arising 
from  the  ingress  of  .stock  are  a  few  of  the 
causes  why  our  fine  old  English  Oaks  are  at 
present  in  so  dilai:)idated  a  condition.  Go  where 
one  will,  visit  the  most  remarkable  of  our  re- 
maining forests,  and  the  same  sorry  feeling 
comes  over  one  that  mainly  through  neglect  and 
bad  management  (far  more  so  than  on  account 
of  age)  these  giants  of  old  look  so  wretchedly 
crippled  and  forsaken.  Look  at  the  famous 
Wilberforce  O.ik  at  Holwood,  the  equally  famous 
Witch's  Oak  at  Knole  Park,  the  Royalist's  Oak  at 
West  Wickhani,  and  many  others,  and  we  find 
that  more  through  neglect  and  want  of  timely 
attention  than  from  old  age  these  remarkable 
Oaks  have  fallen  sadly  into  decay,  and  present  a 
generally  miserable  and  woe-begone  appear- 
ance. 

On  measuring  one  of  the  Lullingstone  Oaks  I 
found  it  to  be  29  feet  7  inches  at  2  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  not  one,  but  many  of  the  trees  must 
have  been  eijually  large.  Several  had  clean 
straight  trunks  of  from  20  feet  to  nearly  25 
feet  in  heiglit,  but  in  almost  every  case  they 
were  hollow,  only  a  shell  remaining  to  hold  the 
vast  tottering  pillars  together  for  a  few  years 
longer.  So  large  were  the  openings,  that  fowl- 
houses  and  kennels  for  dogs  were  conveniently 
and  with  ample  rooni  fitted  up  within  the  gianit 
trunks,  and  in  some  instances  one  could  find 
space  sutticient  to  walk  about  within  these 
crumbling  logs.  A  door-like  opening  into  one 
of  the  largest  Beeches  tempted  me  to  enter, 
and  unusual  was  the  appearance  here  jjre- 
sented,  the  huge  trunk  being  but  a  shell 
and  quite  hollow  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
height  being  probably  about  23  feet.  But 
many  were  the  trunks  of  such  size  and 
whicli  before  decay  set  in  nuist  have  been  of 
considerable  money  value,  particularly  the  Oaks. 
Some  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  of  Beech 
timber  in  the  county  is  got  from  one  of  the 
woodland.s  at  Lullingstone,  the  whole,  or  nearly 
so,  of  the  trees  being  giant  Beeches  with 
sti'aight,  clean  trunks  of  40  feet  and  more  in 
height,  the  total  height  of  the  trees  being  neai-ly 
double  those  figures.  The  tindjer  in  this  par- 
ticular wood  is  highly  prized,  being  unusually 
well  grown  and  of  excellent  quality. 

A  small  plantation,  clump  would  perhaps  be 
more  applicable,  has,  strange  to  say,  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  immense  flocks  of 
starlings  that  congregate  there,  but  jiarticidarly 
towards  evening.  Thousands  of  these  birds 
niay  be  seen  at  the  same  time,  and  frightening 
them  by  shooting  has  proved  (juite  ineffectual. 
The  main  damage  to  the  trees,  in  my  opinion, 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  droppings  from 


the  .starlings,  which  have  quite  manured  the 
ground  as  well  as  smeared  the  stems,  branches, 
and  foliage.  The  smell  emitted  is  most  dis- 
agreeable, and  it  is  days  before  the  clothes  of  a 
person  who  dares  to  enter  this  woodland  can 
be  freed  from  it.  I  have  never  known  nor 
heard  of  a  .simil.ar  case  of  trees  being  killed 
outright  by  this  bird,  and  I  would  be  glad  of 
any  opinions  that  may  be  advanced.  That  the 
starling  is  a  noxious  bird  and  will  not  be  eaten 
by  birds  of  prey  (eagles,  hawks,  owls,  <fec.)  I 
know  full  well  from  experience,  while  a  trusty 
keeper  tells  me  that  unless  a  ferret  is  almost 
starving  it  will  not  touch  the  fle.sh,  and  should 
it,  there  are  parts  that  are  always  lefi  un- 
touched. 

The  park  being  well  stocked  with  deer,  very 
few  young  trees  are  to  be  seen,  but  the  jungles 
and  thickets  of  Bracken,  the  fine  old  Oaks  and 
Beeches,  .some  in  clumps,  others  standing  singly, 
with  the  quickly  undulating  ground  and  the 
clear  winding  river  all  combine  to  render  Lul- 
lingstone one  of  the  most  natural  and  un- 
tampered-with  of  our  ancient  English  manorial 
homes.  Anticjuarians  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  the  private  chapel,  where  many  relics 
of  the  past  are  stored  away,  while  the  castle 
gate  and  watch  house,  both  dating  from  a  very 
early  period,  have  been  sketched  and  figured 
times  without  number. 

There  is  a  pretty  walk  by  the  river-  side  lead- 
ing from  the  castle,  where  numbers  of  choice 
shrubs  and  plants  and  jjortly-stemmed  trees 
find  a  congenial  soil  in  the  alluvial  de|)osit  of 
the  river  bed.  A.  D.  W. 


THE  GOLDEN-LEAVED  OAK  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA. 
This  (Querous  chrysolepis)  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  California  Oaks,  and  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  them  all ;  it  is  an  evergreen  tree,  and  the 
distinctive  cliaracter  to  which  it  owes  its  Latin 
name  is  the  golden  tomentum,  composed  otadense 
fuzz  of  jointed  glandular  hairs  which  usually  covers 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  and  the  cups  of  the 
acorns,  although  the  amount  of  this  covering  and 
the  brightness  of  its  colour  vary  greatly  on  diffe- 
rent individuals  :  it  is  generally  common,  however, 
on  the  leaves  while  they  are  young,  but  gradually 
disappears,  leaving  the  under  surface  whitish  or 
bluish  white.  It  is  usually  a  tree  40  feet  to  l>0  feet 
in  height,  although  individuals  nearly  100  feet  high 
may  sonietiujes  be  found,  with  a  short  trunk  2  feet 
to  4  feet  or  i.arely  10  feet  in  diameter,  dividing 
near  the  ground  into  great  branches  which,  spread- 
ing at  right  angles,  touch  the  soil  with  their  ex- 
tremities and  form  a  mass  of  foliage  sometimes 
150  feet  across.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  and  of  the 
branches  is  ashy  grey  and  covered  with  flaky  scales. 
The  leaves,  like  the  young  shoots,  as  they  unfold 
are  clothed  witli  the  golden  pubescence,  and  make 
a  charming  contrast  with  the  mature  leaves  of 
previous  years.  They  are  thick,  firm,  bright  and 
lustrous  on  the  upper  surface  at  first,  although  in 
time  the  bright  green  becomes  more  or  less  shaded 
with  yellow.  The  acorn  is  half  an  inch  to  li  inches 
long,  its  base  being  enclosed  in  a  cup  covered  with 
small  appressed  scales  more  or  less  hidden  in  the 
dense  fulvous  tomentum. 

In  the  fog-laden  atmosphere  of  thevalleys  of  the 
coast  ranges  Quercus  chrysolepis  develops  into 
such  a  tree  as  we  have  tried  to  describe  ;  more  re- 
mote from  the  coast,  and  as  it  often  grows  scat- 
tered on  high  foot-hills,  it  becomes  more  symmetri- 
cal in  the  general  outline  of  its  narrow  head,  or  at 
high  elevations  it  is  smaller,  and  on  the  slojies  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  it  is  often  found  between 
3000  feet  and  .SCOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
in  Lower  California  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Southern  Arizona  and  of  Sonora  it  is  a  small  tree 
or  often  a  little  shrub  with  minute  leaves  and 
small  acorns,  but  with  the  same  general  characters 
that  serve  to  distinguish  the  great  tree  of  the 
coast  valleys.     As  a  timber  tree  Quercus  chryso 


lepis  is  the  most  valuable  broad-leaved  tree  of  the 
California  forests,  although  the  trunk  rarely  pro- 
duces logs  long  enough  to  manufacture  into  boards. 
The  wood,  however,  which  is  heavy,  solid  and 
tough,  is  well  suited  for  waggon  wheels,  agricul- 
tural implements  and  other  tools,  and  the  best 
trees,  in  spite  of  their  inaccessibility,  are  now  fast 
disappearing.  It  is  proliable.  therefore,  that  in 
a  few  years,  unless  they  can  be  protected  In 
some  way,  all  these  great  Oaks  will  have  disap- 
peared for  ever;  for  no  one  in  California  ever 
thinks  of  planting  these  trees  or  of  protecting 
self-sown  seedlings,  which  fall  a  prey  to  sheep  and 
cattle,  or  are  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  fires 
which  year  after  year  are  burning  ever-increasing 
gaps  in  the  Pacific  coast  forests. 

The  California  Oaks,  when  removed  from  their 
home,  have  not  usually  flourished.  They  are  not 
hardy  in  the  east,  where,  perhaps,  our  summers  are 
too  moist  for  them  ;  and  in  Northern  and  Central 
Europe  they  do  not  succeed,  but  in  Australia,  or  in 
some  part  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  perhaps 
some  spot  can  be  found  where  congenial  conditions 
can  be  provided  for  these  trees,  and  where,  if  they 
grow  as  they  ha%'e  grown  in  the  California  valleys, 
they  will  repay  the  care  and  labour  needed  to  rear 
them. —  Garden  and  Forest. 


Felling  hardwood.— As  to  the  time  for  cutting 
down  a  crop  of  liardwood  timber,  much  depends 
upon  the  soil  and  the  position  in  which  it  is 
growing.  When  trees  are  planted  in  inaccessible 
places,  it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible,  or  may 
cost  more  than  the  value  of  heavy  timber,  to  have 
it  removed.  In  such  situations,  therefore,  trees 
should  be  felled  before  they  reach  full  size,  to 
render  their  removal  possible  without  cutting  them 
into  unsuitable  lengths. 

Twig  and  cone  of  tlie  Austrian  Pine. — 
{W.J.  Xunll). — From  the  twig  sent  it  is  clearly 
evident  tliat  the  tree  is  a  form  midway  between 
P.  austriaca  and  the  Corsican  Pine  (P.  Laricio), 
which  is  of  by  no  means  rare  occurrence.  In  front 
of  the  garden  at  Penrhyn  Castle,  North  Wales, 
may  be  seen  several  trees  of  the  same  kind — in 
fact  almost  every  intermediate  form  between  the 
typical  Austrian  and  Corsican  occurs  in  that 
particular  patch,  and  as  they  are  growing  side  by 
side,  the  differences  are  distinctly  visible.  Indeed 
so  distinct  are  these,  that  I  some  years  ago  in 
The  G-VliDEN  devoted  an  article,  or  rather  a  portion 
of  an  article,  to  the  fact,  and  I  believe  that  I  am 
l)acked  up  by  many  in  supposing  these  two  Pines 
to  be  but  varieties,  less  or  more  distinct  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  twig  sent,  from  the  absence  of  the 
conspicuous  white,  woolly  buds  at  present,  would 
rather  indicate  that  your  form  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  Corsican  than  the  Austrian,  but  the 
cone,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  austriaca  proper, 
this  always  being  more  globular,  larger,  and 
whiter  than  that  of  the  true  Corsican.  Again,  the 
peculiar  twist  in  the  leaves  that  is  so  characteristic 
of  most  specimens  of  the  Corsican  is  almost  want- 
ing in  the  specimen  sent.  I  should  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  your  tree  as  a  form  about  midway 
between  the  tvpical  Austrian  and  Corsican  Pines. 
—A.  D.  W. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  P&rts  —  This  journal  is  pvl- 
lished  in  vtatlif  bound  Monthli/  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  rr^ost  suitable  for 
reference  pi-evioiis  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  &d.  ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  frovi  its  commencement  to  end  of  1S91,  forty  vols  , 
price,  cloth,  £29  Ss. 

"Gardening  Illustrated"  Monthly  Parts.  —  This 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  vhick 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearlii  volumes.     PHce  5d.;  post  free,  8d. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— 1  his  journal  is 
published  in  nenthi  hmnid  Mn.ilhhi  Parts,  in  irhich  form  it  is 
most  suitable  Jor  nfreure  /irnious  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5ci. ;  post  free,  Sd. 

•'Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  of  up-irards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  eerranc'emenl,  culture,  itc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free,  \s.  Zd. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  iS,92.— Contains  Alpha- 
ieticat  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country 
Seats  (containing  over  9000;  have  been  very  carefully  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  put  ■ 
lished.    Price  Is.;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather  ;  but 
Thb  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAojtespeare. 


Chrysanthemums. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

The  variety  Mr.s.  Alpheu.s  Hardy  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  for  two  .seasons,  but  to 
judge  by  the  small  number  of  blooms  of  it  seen 
last  autumn  many  growers  must  have  given  it 
up  in  di.sgust  after  a  first  trial.  To  those  who 
followed  this  course  I  would  .say,  try  once  more. 
Its  constitution,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  at 
least,  is  anything  but  robust,  and  the  v*y  great 
interest  attached  to  its  introduction  when  every- 
body appeai'ed  to  wish  to  possess  a  plant  of  it 
caused  high-pressure  jjropagation,  which  in  itself 
ruins  for  a  time  so  many  of  our  iloral  novelties. 
But  the  hirsute  character  of  the  florets  of  this 
kind  give  to  it  such  a  distinct  and  attractive 
appearance,  and  a  well-grown  bloom  is  so  grace- 
fully formed,  tlie  white,  too,  being  so  delicately 
tinted,  that  it  seems  to  me  wortli  while  to  goon 
with  its  cultivation  till  we  succeed  as  others  have 
done.  One  who  lias  grown  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy 
.successfully  recommends  that  the  plantsbe  topped 
in  April  and  grown  on  in  poor  soil  and  small 
pots,  that  is,  forthe  final  potting,  those  of  8-inches 
diameter.  The  variety  takes  a  long  time  to  open 
its  bloom-buds,  and  those  resulting  from  the 
growths  after  topping  will  not  be  too  early 
even  if  they  show  before  August  1.  A  vigorous 
plant  may  carry  two  blooms.  It  should  be 
sparingly  watered  and  cannot  take  manure 
water  or  other  stimulants.  It  is  important  that 
the  pots  be  carefully  drained  and  au  extra 
amount  of  charcoal  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Keep  the  plants  in  an  airy  part  of  a  cool  house 
till  well  on  in  June,  when  a  sunny  spot  outside 
should  be  selected  to  ripen  the  growth,  placing 
them  again  under  glass  early  in  September. 
Some  capital  blooms  I  saw  last  year  were 
grown  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam  and  sand. 
But  I  fancy  the  skill  which  was  brought  to  bear 
on  such  details  as  watering  and  air-giving  had 
something  to  do  with  the  success.  I  have  a 
variety  sold  as  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  Improved. 
It  was  particularly  spoken  of  as  stronger.  It 
may  be  too  early  perhaps  to  pass  an  opinion, 
but  as  yet  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  difference. 
At  Ryecroft  Nursery  I  saw  three  seedlings  that 
wUl  be  watched  with  interest.  If  the  blossoms 
come  equally  fine,  they  will  be  acquisitions  of 
the  first  order,  for  they  are  decided  improve- 
ments in  constitution.  Louis  Bcehmer  came  last 
year  with  a  great  flourish,  but  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  against  it.  This  variety  ought  to  have 
another  trial.  Being  exactly  opposite  to  the 
white  kind  in  vigour  of  growth,  large  blooms 
were  plentiful,  but  mostly  of  a  dull,  washed-out 
pink  colour  anything  but  taking.  These  were 
grown  from  the  crown  bud.  Where  the  buds 
had  been  secured  from  a  terminal  shoot,  the 
flowers  had  a  soft,  downy  appearance,  were  of 
excellent  shape,  and  pleasing  in  colour.  I 
would  advise  that  this  later  flower-bud  should 
in  aU  cases  be  chosen.  This  variety,  again, 
would  make  a  capital  plant  to  grow  as  a  bush 
for  a  quantity  of  blossoms.  W.  A.  Manda  is 
the  latest  of  these  novel  hairy  Chrysanthemums. 
It  has  a  bright  yellow  colour  to  recommend  it, 
and  also  possesses  a  strong,  sturdy  habit,  which 
will  make  it  a  useful  addition. 

With  snowstorms  and  nights  registering  12° 
of  frost,  even  in  the  south  of  England,  the 
wisdom  of   well-protecting  young    Chrysanthe- 


mum  plants  during  April  has    been   this  year 
illustrated.     But  we  may  now  surely  hope  for 
more  genial   weather  and  place  them   entirely 
outdoors.     Where  these  are  cultivated  for  large 
blooms   or   extra-sized   specimen   plants,    it    is 
well  to  prepare  thus  early  for  placing  them  into 
their   flowering  pots.      It   appears   to   me   the 
reverse  of  wise  to  wait  for  a  stated  time  if  the 
6-inch  pots  are    well  filled    with   roots  by  the 
middle  of  May.      A  month  later  has   been  so 
often  mentioned  as  the  proper  time,  that  I  fear, 
in  fact  I  know,  many  who  start  in  the  culture 
of  exhibition  Chrysanthemums  allow  the  leaves 
to   become   yellow    and   stunted,    because    the 
month  of  June  is  not  reached.     The  final  pot- 
ting is  an    operation    that   takes    considerable 
time  if  done  well,   and  this  alone  should  be  a 
reason  for  making  a  start  with  the  forwardest,  so 
that,  through  pressure  of  such  work  as  bedding 
out,  every  plant  .shall  be  properly   done.     All 
pots  ought  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  crocked 
ready   for   use.     Oyster  shells   are   capital   for 
placing  at  the  bottom.     Do  not  put  too  much 
drainage   in   each    pot,    but   rather   place    the 
material   in   with   care.     Half   of  the  coinpost 
may  be  loam,  which,  of  course,  is  of  different 
quality.     For  choice,  I  would  prefer  cutting  it 
myself  from  a  meadow  about  three  months  be- 
fore it  is  wanted  for  use,  so  that  the  fibre  is  re- 
tained alive.     But  I  know  too  well  near  London 
this  is'  a  diflicult  matter,  and   we  must  depend 
upon  the  dealer.     Much  that  is  used  hereabouts 
comes  from  near  the  Downs  noted  for  horse- 
racing.     It  is  of  a  good  yellow  colour,  but  soon 
loses  its  body,  and  requires  plenty  of  charcoal 
and  the  like  to  keep  it  open.     Horse  droppings, 
as  prepared  for  Mushroom  culture,  are  preferable 
to  ordinary  rotted  manure  which  has  its  good- 
ness washed  out.     These,  with  leaf  mould,  coarse 
sand,  or  road-scrapings,  should  form   the  other 
half  of  the  soil.     Besides  charcoal,  bones  in  the 
form  of  meal  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  about 
3  lbs.  to  the  bushel.     Half-inch  or  quarter-inch 
size  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  plants  if  a  layer 
be  placed  over  the  crocks.     The  efl'ect  of  bones 
is  always  apparent  in  the  smooth  leathery  tex- 
ture of  the  florets,  and  they  also  give  a  healthy 
tone  to  the  foliage.     Use  the  soil  in  a  medium 
state  of  dryness,  then  it  cannot  well  be  rammed 
into  the   pots   too  firmly,   and  finish   ofl"  with 
a    good    margin     at    the    top,    so     that    each 
plant    may   have    enough   water    to    soak    the 
whole  of  tho  ball  of  earth.     Unless  for  large 
bush  specimens,  which  will  require  a  12-inch 
pot,  pots  of    9-inch  diameter,  inside  measure- 
ment,   are    large    enough    for    the    strongest 
growers,  and  a  size  less  for   the  weaker  ones. 
Especially  in  wet  summers,  and  these  seem  to 
prevail,  is  the  practice  of  employing  compara- 
tively small  pots  sound.     Thoroughly  soak  the 
plants  with  water  before  repotting.     It  is  well 
to  place  them  afterwards  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
in  a  shady  position,  where  they  may  be  syringed 
two  or  three  times  daily  and  the  roots  assisted 
in  taking  to  the  new  soil.     Afterwards,  when 
a  stick  has  been  placed  to  each,  they  can  be 
stood  in  an  open  spot  for  the  summer.     Happily, 
the  newer  kinds  are  less  leggy  in  habit  than  the 
older  sorts,  so  that  10-feet  stakes  are  things  of 
the  past.     A  6-feet  length  will  now  do  for  the 
tallest,  whilst  for  most  of  them  half  that  length 
is  suflicient.      With  a  few  exceptions,  allow  a 
single  stem  only  to  proceed  till  a  natural  stoppage 
takes  place,  and  then  pinch  out  all  shoots  but 
those  that  are  required  to  produce  a  bloom  on 
each,  tying  these  securely  as  they  proceed.    Boule 
d'Or,  Edwin  Lonsdale,  Violet  Rose,  Coronet, 
yy.   W.   Coles,  Mrs.   E.   W.    Clarke,  Eve,  and 
Mabel  Ward  are  a  few  so  late  in  showing  their 
natural  break,  that  the  tips  may  with  advantage 
be  taken  from  the  plants  the  last  week  of  May 


to  induce  side  growths  and  bring  the  well- de- 
veloped flower  by  November.  Be  watchful  for 
aphides,  which  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  a 
pinch  of  tobacco  powder  dusted  on  the  tips  of 
the  shoots.  Stop  the  shoots  for  bush  plants 
continually,  and  strike  the  cuttings  for  making 
nice  little  plants,  most  useful  for  decoration  in 
small  pots.  -H.  S. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

The  present  and  past  liright  weather  is  all  in 
favour  of  a  fast  growth  of  the  plants.  I  never  saw 
them  looking  better  than  they  do  now.  Ample 
opportunities  have  been  given  of  late  to  supply  the 
plants  freely  with  air  :  the  lights  should  be  drawn 
ofE  the  frames  during  the  day  in  the  case  of  those 
that  have  been  potted  a  week.  Any  recently  trans- 
ferred to  larger  pots  should  be  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  frame  or  in  a  separate  one,  so  that  they  can 
be  kept  rather  closer  for  a  few  days  until  the  roots 
are  running-  into  the  new  soil.  In  the  case  of  those 
plants  intended  to  produce  large  blooms  and  which 
are  mainly  grown  somewhat  in  a  natural  manner, 
that  is,  the  plants  allowed  to  grow  with  a  single 
stem  until  the  first  natural  break  takes  place,  will 
shortly  require  much  attention  in  the  manipulating 
of  the  additional  shoots.  Many  collections  of 
plants  have  been  ruined  through  a  want  of  know- 
ledge as  to  the  best  method  of  training  the  growths. 
What  is  known  as  the  first  break  is  caused  by  the 
formation  of  a  flower-bud  in  the  point  of  the  young 
growing  stem.  This  bud  causes  other  branches  to 
start  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  below  the  point 
where  the  flower-bud  formed.  There  is  no  exact 
date  when  this  break  takes  place,  so  much  depends 
upon  the  variety,  the  time  when  the  cuttings 
were  inserted,  and  the  method  of  cultivating  them 
afterwards.  Those  plants  which  have  had  entirely 
cool  treatment  will  not  make  their  first  break  quite 
so  early  as  those  which  have  been  subjected  to 
some  artificial  heat.  I  notice  some  of  our  plants 
are  now  forming  their  first  bud,  which  the  startmg 
of  the  growths  below  the  extreme  point  of  the 
main  shoot  indicates.  Condor,  for  instance,  is  now 
nearly  2  feet  high  from  the  top  of  the  pot,  W.  H. 
Lincoln  is  11  inches,  while  others  are  lower  still. 
Again,  varieties  like  Mme.  C.  Audiguier  and  Belle 
Paule  will  sometimes  run  up  as  high  as  4  feet 
before  this  break  takes  place. 

I  mention  these  few  instances  to  instruct  the 
learner  in  this  phase,  that  it  is  more  a  matter  of 
variety  than  aught  else  which  determines  the  time 
for  this  break  to  occur.  Some  sorts  will  show  as 
many  as  ten  additional  shoots,  while  others  may 
not  start  more  than  four.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
maximum  number,  the  plants  would  grow  the 
whole  of  the  shoots,  and  each  would  perfect  a 
bloom,  but  where  the  object  is  to  have  large 
blooms  it  is  found  in  practice  that  a  limit  must  be 
put  on  each  plant,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  energy 
of  the  plant  more  with  a  view  to  giving  finer  results. 
Three  blooms  are  recognised  as  the  orthodox  number 
for  each  plant  to  perfect,  and  as  the  shoots  require 
to  be  grown  and  perfected  thoroughly,  it  is  the 
best  practice  to  commence  this  at  an  early  stage 
by  the  removal  of  superfluous  shoots  when  the 
first  natural  break  is  made,  and  by  restricting  the 
cjrowth  of  the  plant  afterwards  to  these  selected 
three  branches,  the  best  results  are  assured. 
Nearly  always  the  most  promising  growths  are 
those  which  spring  from  the  nodes  immediately 
below  the  flower-bud.  Directly  the  best  can  be 
discerned,  all  others  should  be  promptly  removed, 
thus  concentrating  the  whole  energy  of  the  plant 
into  those  retained.  The  bud  must  also  be  removed ; 
if  done  early,  the  finger  and  thumb  is  the  best 
means  of  taking  off  these  shoots.  Place  a  neat 
stake  to  each  plant,  securing  the  three  growths  to 
it  as  fast  as  they  progress,  but  be  sure  they  are 
not  tied  too  closely,  or  they  quifckly  buckle  and 
snap  off.  E.  Molynbux. 


New  Chrysanthemums.  — From  the  short 
article  concerning  the  above  on  p.  293  it  would  ap- 
pear that  we  are  to  beagain  inundated  with  so-called 
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newvarietiesof  Chrysanthemums,  as  the  preliminary 
announcements  amount  up  to  a  total  of  570  names. 
The  principle  that  is  now  followed  of  putting  such 
vast  numbers  of  Chrysanthemums  on  the  market 
every  year  and  calling  them  new,  in   conjunction 
with  the  wretched  system  of  nomenclature  pretty 
generally  adopted,  is  so  confusing,  that  the  average 
gardener  cannot  spare  the  time  or  bear  the  expense 
of  wading  through  such  a  mass,  as  in   many  cases 
it  will  only  result  in  disappointment.     Anyone  on 
whom   the   responsibility   falls   of   maintaining   a 
good   display   of   Chrysanthemums  at   the  proper 
season  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in   a  lot  of   ex- 
periments, and  consequently  the  older  and  tried 
varieties   are   preferred  to  the  newer  ones.     That 
many    beautiful   varieties   have   been    introduced 
within    the   last  few  years  no  one  can  deny,  but 
what  percentage  do  they  represent  of  the  numbers 
put  into  commerce  during  that  time  ?     In  many 
cases  no  care  seems  to  be  taken  in  ascertaining 
whether  the  proposed  name  has  been  used  before, and 
consequently  we  have  in  some  instances  two,  three, 
or  even  more  totally  distinct  varieties  bearing  the 
same  cognomen.     Whether  the  present  season  will 
be  as  bad  as  the  few  preceding  ones  in  this  respect 
remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  in  any  case  the  Chrysan- 
themums as  a  class  have  attained  such  dimensions, 
that  a  good  deal  of  study  is  now  needed  to  keep 
up  with  the  subject.   Apart  from  using  names  that 
are  identical  with  each  other,  a  very  fruitful  source 
of  confusion  is  in  the  case  of  complimentary  titles 
to  call  the  varieties  after  different  members  of  the 
same  family  ;  and  as  in  many  cases  the  initial  letter 
only  of  the  Christian  name  is  given,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  mistakes  that  frequently  arise.    At 
some  exhibitions  it  is  quite^  ludicrous  to  see  the 
transformations   the  names  undergo,  even   in  the 
case  of  clearly  defined  ones;  but  when  such  pitfalls 
are  laid  as  indicated  above,  the  chances  of  con- 
fusion are,  of  course,  greatly  increased. — T. 


weeks.  I  have  seldom  .seen  our  stocks,  especially 
those  of  the  Manetti  and  seedling  Brier,  looking 
so  dried  uji  as  they  do  at  j^resent.  Unless 
we  get  a  shower  soon,  I  fear  we  shall  have  many 
blanks  among  these.  The  standard  Briers 
are  looking  quite  up  to  the  average;  this  is 
somewhat  strange,  as,  generally  speaking,  they 
have  shown  the  efi'ects  of  a  dry  March  more 
than  dwarf  stocks.  The  dwarf  stocks  that  were 
Imdtled  last  summer  have  come  through  the 
winter  satisfactorily,  although  they  received  no 
protection  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  that 
ailbrded  by  the  few  unripened  rods  that  were 
not  sufficiently  firm  to  be  u.srd  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  more  stocks.  As  the  buds  of  these 
are  very  backward  compared  to  those  on  es- 
tablished Roses,  I  anticipate  a  quick  and  un- 
checked growth  later  on.  This  is  what  rosarians 
desire,  as  such  growth  will  produce  better 
flowers  and  plants  than  any  which  has  been 
severely  checked  by  frost  or  other  causes.  The 
buds  upon  standard  Briers  are  not  looking  quite 
so  well  as  in  former  years,  and  thi.s  I  attribute 
to  the  excessively  cold  and  biting  winds  of  the 
latter  end  of  February.  Much  of  the  wood 
upc>u  my  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Roses  was 
fatally  injured  at  the  same  time,  and  many 
strong  shoots  contain  dark  brown  coloured 
pith — a  bad  .sign,  as  such  shoots  seldom  produce 
good  flowers,  although  they  will  often  survive 
through  the  following  summer.  It  will  be  found 
a  good  plan  to  remove  such  f rost-afi'ected  growth 
in  a  rather  rigorous  manner,  and  so  concentrate 
tlie  whole  strength  of  the  plant  into  the  more 
healthy  eyes.  R. 


were  started  in  December  last ;  they  were  tied  up 
to  stout  stakes  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pots. 
The  first  flowers  began  to  open  early  in  February, 
but  not  at  all  satisfnctorily  then.  As  the  season 
advanced,  however,  they  opened  beautifully  and  in 
great  numbers.  We  have  had  a  continuous  supply 
up  to  the  present  time.  Now  (April  25)  in  a  green- 
hiiiise  they  are  beginning  to  open  nicely.  The 
plai.ts  are  led  up  under  tte  rafters,  three  or  four 
stems  to  each,  and  the  side  growths  are  allowed  to 
hang  down,  and  on  these  the  buds  have  formed. 
1  do  not  know  of  a  more  popul.ar  Rose  than  this  at 
any  season.  The  blooms  should  be  cut  when  three 
parts  open.  The  flowers  last  well'  when  cut  and 
placed  in  a  cool  room.  Severe  pruning  ruins  this 
Rose.  It  should  have  gross  shoots  stopped  when 
in  full  growth,  and  the  short  stout  ones  will  supply 
the  croj]  of  flowers.— M.  T. 
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ROSES  AND  THE  PAST  WINTER. 

Although  we  might  reasonably  consider  our- 
selves fairly  well  into  the  spring  months, 
•we  have  had  here  (Mid-Sussex)  rather  a  sharp 
reminder  of  the  precarious  natuie  of  our 
climate,  {particularly  in  the  spring.  Snow  fall- 
ing in  such  quantities  as  to  break  down  tele- 
graph wires  must  naturally  be  very  injurious 
to  many  Roses,  more  especially  strong  growers 
that  were  carrying  from  3  inches  to  ti  inches 
of  young  growth,  which  many  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  doing.  It  is  at  such  times  tliat  one 
regrets  having  pruned  the  Roses  too  early,  and 
so  inducing  more  forward  growth  than  is  at  all 
advisable  until  we  are  free  of  the  severe  frosts 
we  have  been  experiencing  during  the  last  few 
mornings.  Many  of  the  stronger  growing 
dwarfs  in  a  neighbour's  garden  are  sad  wrecks, 
having  been  broken  down  by  the  snow  lodging 
upon  the  young  foliage.  These  jilants  were 
pruned  early,  and  being  in  a  very  sheltered 
position  have  escapeel  injury  until  now. 

Up  to  the  present,  we  have  not  had  at  all  a 
favourable  spring  for  Roses  ;  tlie  warm  elays 
have  excited  the  plants,  particularly  those  upon 
walls  and  in  very  sheltered  places  ;  and  being 
followed  by  cold,  frosty  mornings,  such  plants 
are  not  likely  to  afford  so  satisfactory  a  result 
as  those  that  are  in  a  more  backward  state. 
Taking  things  altogether,  I  consider  the  past 
winter  has  been  one  of  the  most  trying  1  have 
ever  experienced.  Up  to  the  end  of  }<  ebruary 
my  Roses  had  every  ajjpearance  of  having  i)assed 
tlirough  the  winter  in  a  fairly  sati.sfactory 
manner,  and  liad  we  escaped  the  severe  frosts 
and  winds  of  about  that  date,  I  should  liave  had 
few  complaints  to  make.  Late-transplanted 
Roses  have  been  feeling  the  elects  of  the  very 
drying  weather  during  the   Ia=t    three   or  four 


Rose  William  Allen  Richardson. — This 
Rose  was  introduct'd  about  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
immedi.itely  became  very  popular  on  account  of 
its  charming  and  unique  colour.  In  this  respect  it 
is  one  of  the  most  distinct  Roses  we  have.  Un- 
fortunately, it  has  two  or  three  peculiarities  that 
are  more  generally  associated  with  Marechal  Niel  ; 
I  alluele  to  canker,  wartiness  and  very  erratic  and 
uncertain  growth.  One  may  plant  either  of  these 
v.arieties,  say  six  of  each,  and  although  they  are 
all  treated  alike  and  are  of  equal  strength  and 
quality  when  planted,  a  couple  ot  seasons  will  pro- 
bably see  two-thirds  of  them  grown  into  grand 
subjects,  while  the  remaining  third  will  scarcely 
have  improved  since  they  were  transplanted  ;  in- 
deed, some  may  be  worse  than  when  first  planted. 
This  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  in  both  of  these 
grand  Roses,  and  one  which  I  cannot  account  for 
in  any  way,  as  I  have  found  the  saine  results  occur 
among  plants  th  t  were  propagated  from  the  same 
shoot  and  upon  stocks  of  similar  strength  and 
quality.  Both  varieties  are  also  much  subject  to 
canker,  and  this  annoying  disease  naturally  attacks 
the  strongest  plants  with  extra  severity.  The 
complaint  which  I  will  call  "  wartiness,"  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  seems  to  me  to  also  be  a  species 
of  canker,  but  this  occurs  at  many  places  upon  the 
plant,  and  not  at  the  junction  ot  stock  and  Rose 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  ordinary  form  of 
canker.  William  Allen  Richarelson  also  varies  very 
much  in  colour,  the  flowers  sometimes  being  of  a 
very  eleep  orange-yellow,  while  at  others  they  may 
be  almost,  and  even  quite  pure  white  ;  other  flowers 
will  consist  of  these  two  colours  blended  more  or 
less  with  one  another.  In  either  case  it  is  a  most 
useful  Rose  for  button-holes.  It  is  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  this  variation  of  colour,  as  many 
purchasers  have  complained  prematurely  of  having 
been  supplied  with  an  inferior  or  spurious  variety. 
I  have  noticed  these  different  shades  of  colour  upon 
the  same  plant  and  even  upon  the  same  truss. 
This  is  the  finest  deep  orange-coloured  climbing 
Rose  we  have,  and  deserves  to  be  quite  as  exten- 
sively planted  as  Marechal  Niel.— R. 

■ This  fine  Rose  is  as  hardy  in  Scotland  as  most 

varieties,  but  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of 
it  for  forcing.   In  an  early  Peach  house  some  plants 


ROSES  ON  WALLS. 
In  the  interesting  notes  on  the  culture  of  Roses  on 
walls  by  "  A.  P."  (p.  489)  there  occurs  this  sentence : 
"  The  best  aspect  for  Roses  is  a  wall  or  fence  due 
south."  Nevertheless,  "  A.  P."  has  just  been  show- 
ing in  several  sentences  previous  to  this  how  to 
shelter  Roses  on  an  east  wall  with  a  stiff  hedge  or 
building,  and  adds,  "  provided  the  easterly  wind 
cannot  play  directly  on  the  wall,  it  does  not  so 
much  matter."  Exactly ;  Roses  may  be  grown 
equally  well  on  walls  at  every  point  of  the  com- 
piass  under  favourable  conditions  of  soil,  selection 
and  culture.  With  the  single  exception  of  due 
north  in  bleak,  unsheltered  localities,  almost  all 
Tea  and  other  Roses  may  be  successfully  grown  on 
east,  west,  as  well  as  south  walls.  The  chief 
differences  will  be  in  the  times  of  blooming  rather 
than  in  the  quality  of  the  blooms,  with,  perhapis, 
the  two  exceptions  of  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Marechal 
Niel.  A  west  wall  or  fence  will  produce  more 
perfect  Roses  than  a  south  one,  while  the  com- 
moner Teas,  such  as  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Homere, 
will  often  come  more  perfect  on  a  north  than  on  a 
south  wall. 

And  then  the  variety  of  aspects  produces  such  a 
charming  succession  of  the  same  Roses  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  always  worth  while  growing  a 
few  M.arechal  Niels  on  a  north  wall  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  some  fine  flowers  in  the  late  autumn. 
It  is  easy  to  protect  such  tender  Roses  as  the 
Marechal  Niel,  Lamarque,  Triomphe  de  Rennes, 
Niphetos  and  others  on  north  or  cast  walls  in 
wintei-,  and  gather  such  flowers  as  can  seldom  be 
cut  from  southern  or  western  aspects.  Of  course, 
the  earliest  Roses  from  the  open  will  be  gathered 
from  the  warmest  walls,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  finest  Roses  will  be  gathered  from 
the  sunniest  aspects.  After  or  even  before  mid- 
summer the  finest  Teas  and  other  Roses  are  often 
gathered  from  the  coolest  aspects.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite 
a  relief  to  turn  from  the  panting  heat  of  the  midday 
sun's  broad  glare  in  June  to  pick  Tea  Roses  from 
the  deep  shadow  of  a  north  or  the  partial  shade  of 
an  east  wall  or  fence.  Such  Roses  as  Gloire  de 
Dijon  from  north  walls  put  on  new  colours  and 
more  delicate  forms,  and  are  virtually  new  Roses 
as  well  as  old  favourites  at  new  seasons  and  in 
unexpected  places.  Hence  the  lesson  of  most 
practical  moment  is  that  all  aspects  may  piove 
best  for  Roses  according  to  times  and  circum- 
stances, and  each  will  contribute  to  that  greatest 
of  all  Rose  charms,  continuous  supply. 

D.  T.  F. 


The  Tea-scented  Rose  Waban  was  exhibited 
in  good  condition  the  other  day  at  the  Drill  Hall. 
This  variety  has  been  a  good  deal  talked  about  in 
America  where  it  originated.  I  think  it  fully  comes 
up  to  the  character  given  it— a  sport  from  Catherine 
Mermet,  retaining  the  matchless  form  of  that  Rote, 
but  several  shades  elarker  in  colour.  Being  one  of 
those  who  prefer  the  delicate  colouring  of  Tea 
Roses,  I  would  not  say  the  new  one  is  better  than 
the  parent.  There  is,  however,  room  for  both,  and 
I  think  it  will  in  time,  like  the  other  Catherine 
Mermet  sport,  The  Bride,  be  esteemed  one  of  the 
choicest. — H. 
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Flower  Garden. 

THE  PAPER- WHITE  NAKCISSUS. 

(NARCISSI'S    PAPYRACEfS.) 

This  is  an  old  garden  plant,  having  been  grown 
in  Italy  (where  some  of  its  phases  are  native) 
for  centuries  for  the  sake  of  its  pure  white 
flowers.  Both  perianth  and  cup  are  alike 
totally  white.     Broadly  speaking,  the  plant  has 


flowered  forms  from  the  Riviera,  and  in  Northern 
Africa  N.  pachybolbos  is  found.  No  doubt  the 
so-called  white  Jonquil  (N.  dubius)  is  in  part 
closely  related  to  this  species,  although  extreme 
types  are  very  distinci  from  each  other. 

As  a  rule,  N.  papyraeeus  does  not  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  English  gardens  :  coming  into 
growth  late  in  autumn,  it  is  crippled  and  injured 
by  the  frosts  of  winter.  Now  and  then  a  bulb 
or  two  exists  and  flowers  pretty  well  on  a  warm 
border  where  the  frost  is  kept  at  bay  by  the 
proximity  of  hot-house  pipes,  as  used  to  be  the 


The  Paper-white  Niircissus  (N.  papyraeeus). 


a  wide  range  in  Southern  Europe  as  well  as  in 
the  Canary  Islands  and  Northern  Africa,  and 
there  are  many  forms,  one  of  the  finest  in  point 
of  size  being  that  well  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.  This  enlarged  or  improved 
form  has  been  imported  largely  from  Italy  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  under  the  shop  name  of 
N.  papyraeeus  major,  and  when  well  and  strongly 
grown,  few  early  or  forced  bulbous  flowers  are 
more  exquisite  in  form  and  purity  of  texture. 
At  least  ten  or  twelve  forms  of  this  plant  have 
been  figured  or  described  as  species  from  time 
to  time.  N.  canariensis  and  N.  micranthus  are 
two  of  the  suiallest,  the  latter  being  found  at 
Toulon  and  the  former  in  the  Canaries.  N. 
virginous  and  N.  Pannizzianus  are  other  small- 


ARE  DAFFODILS  IMPROVING  .' 
Having  visited  the  Daffodil  show  at  the  Drill  Hnll 
last  week,  I  am  led  to  ask  this  que.stion.  The 
newer  sorts  seem  to  me  to  abound  in  feeble  flowers 
of  little  substance  and  of  a  poor  delicate  look,  very 
different  from  the  rich  yellow  and  the  noble  port  of 
the  older  varieties.  Again,  the  tubes  of  some  of 
the  newer  sorts  approach  the  mon.strous  or  the 
deformed.  Both  in-  colour  and  in  shape,  a  flower 
that  Nature  has  evolved  in  the  course  of  ages  has 
acquired  a  perfect  bain  nee  and  a  complete  adapta- 
tion to  its  errvironment.  Doubtless  within  certain 
rather  wide  limits,  human  selection  rlray  alter  a 
wild  flower  so  as  to  give  us  more  pleasure,  thoufih 
there  may  be  a  consider-able  departure  from  tl.e 
natural  development  of  a  plant.  At  the  same  timr, 
good  taste  fixes  a  line  somewhere,  hard  as  it  may 
be  to  draw.  Possibly  that  line  has  not  yet  been 
passed  with  the  Daffodil,  but  to  my  mind  it  bids 
fair  soon  to  be  r'eached  it  our  hybridists  go  on 
■'  impi-oving  "  as  they  have  done  of  late.  Nothing 
is  or  can  be  more  lovely  than  our  own  wild 
Daffodil,  or  than  the  Poet's-eye  Narcissus— another 
natural  production.  Yet  we  are  called  on  to  pay 
large  sums  for  bulbs  that  are  rrot  nearly  so  beau- 
tiful, simply  because  they  are  novelties.  No  doubt 
the  raising  of  new  Daffodils  takes  up  years  of 
time  and  can  never  be  remunerative.  But,  as 
Lord  Melbourne  said,  '■  Why  not  leave  it  alone?" 
We  are  now  confused  by  being  offered  hundreds  of 
different  sorts  under  fancy  names,  when  a  dozen  or 
twenty  distinct  types,  for  variety  and  succession; 
would  answer  any  conceivable  purpose  in  a  garden. 
I  fear  that  the  hybridists  will  pour  out  the  vials  of 
their  wrath  upon  me,  but  ordinary  readers  of  horti- 
cultural papers  are  getting  ver-y  tired  of  the 
inor-dinately  long  discussions,  on  the  subject  of  tl  e 
slightest  question  connected  with  the  names, 
shape  or  growth  of  more  or  less  weakly  Daffodils. 
We  have  even  already  too  many  perfectly  hardy 
and  free  sorts.  Wliy  trouble  ourselves  about  others  ? 

J.  L  R. 


case  iir  front  of  a  warm  plant  house  in  the  late 
Messrs.  Usborn's  nursery  at  Fulham  years  ago. 
In  Italy  acres  of  this  plant  and  the  common 
single  and  double  yellow  Jonquil,  and  also  the 
double  Roman  Narcissus  are  grown  and  sent  to 
the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe  for  i)Ot  cul- 
ture and  for  forcing  into  early  bloom.  The 
bulbs  are  large  and  shapely  in  form  and  of  a 
glossy  chestnut  hue,  sometimes  approaching 
black,  and  we  have  here  art  anorrraly,  since  the 
Narcissus  which  has  decidedly  the  darkest-hued 
bulb  produces  by  far  the  whitest  of  flowers. 
Bulbs  potted  in  August  may  quite  easily  be  had 
itr  flower  early  in  Noverrrber,  and  fortunately 
they  are  cheap  enough  to  enable  anyone  to  grow 
them.  •  F.    W.    B. 


Saxifraga  Malyi.  —  I  never  could  see  any 
difference  in  this  and  tire  one  called  luteo-purpurea. 
I  only  took  plants  of  the  latter  name  in  hand  about 
three  years  ago,  but  I  have  grown  the  former  much 
longer.  It  is  now  in  splendid  form  — little  capitate 
clusters  of  big  sulphur-yellow  flowers  over  the 
deepest  green  tufts  of  evergreen  foliage. — W. 

The  double  crimson  Primrose. — This  is  a 
fickle  beauty  whicir  everybody  who  knows  it 
aspires  to  grow.  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  its  partiality  for  light,  rich,  moist  land,  and 
some  gardens  may  have  the  right  conditions  to  suit 
it.  It  loves  plenty  of  leaf-mould,  incorporating  it 
deeply  with  the  soil,  to  be  divided  and  set  more 
deeply  every  spring-time  just  after  flowering,  if  a 
similar  operation  has  not  been  done  in  previous 
late  summer — a  time  which  some  people  jjrefer  in 
order  not  to  interrupt  the  flowering  process.  I 
have  always  found,  however,  that  if  a  fair  piece  of 
rootstock  could  be  taken  with  each  division  in  the 
month  of  March  or  April,  the  plants  would  not  only 
grow  vigorously  in  the  newly-prepared  soil,  but  the 
flowers  would  open  perfectly,  though  perhaps  a 
little  later  than  usual.  Set  the  divisions  well  down 
and  never  allow  the  plants  to  go  longer  than  two 
years  without  transplanting. — J. 

Gentiana  vema. — It  is,  I  think,  quite  true 
that  plants  from  different  nurseries  or  from  widely 
varying  Climates  are  the  better  for  being 
humoured.  It  accords  with  ray  experience  that 
Teesdale  plants  are  the  better  if  planted  in  stiff 
soil,  Swiss  Alps  specimens  in  limy  and  gritty 
stuff,  whilst  those  from  near  the  seashore  have 
been  benefited  visibly  by  sprinklings  of  rather  salt 
water.  Plants  from  the  seaside  I  have  always 
found  the  most  fickle  to  deal  with,  often  refusing 
to  "go"  either  when  carefully  tended  or  left  to 
themselves.  The  vernal  Gentian  from  near  the 
coast  is  not  the  only  plant  which  I  have  proved  to 
be  better  for  a  pinch  of  salt  in  the  watering-pot. 
Pyrola  from  the  seashore  can  be  grown  like  a  weed 
with  sirch  help;  whereas  without  it,  it  is  by   no 
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means  an  easy  plant  to  sta:t.  Indeed,  the  results 
of  the  experiment  on  this  plant  gave  me  the  hint  as 
to  similar  treatment  with  seashore  examples  of  G. 
verna,  and  no  doubt  other  such  general  conditions 
which  can  in  a  reasonable  measure  be  adopted  are 
helpful,  such  as  giving  stiff  putty-like  loam,  cal- 
careous grit,  kc,  to  the  respective  specimens  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  soils  in  which  they 
healthily  existed  before. — J.  W. 


A  HYBRID  NARCISSUS. 
Among  the  most  graceful  and  delicate  of  all 
Narcissi  are  the  drooping  N.  triandrus  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  and  the  little  whits  Hoop-petti- 
coat of  Algeria.  These  two  species  can  be  cross- 
fertilised  without  difficulty, and  the  engraving  on 
page  395  represents  hybrids  raised  by  myself  from 
seed  of  the  Hoop-petticoat  fertilised  by  pnllen  of 
N.  triandrus.  Both  Prof.  Michael  Foster  and 
myself  liave  flowered  seedlings  the  other  way  of 
the  cross,  and  the  flowers  are  almost  identical 
with  those  now  shown. 
Apphshaw,  Andorer.        G.  H.  E.VGLEHE.iKT. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Very  bright  for  the  last  ten  days  in  the  flower 
garden  have  been  the  rose  and  white-coloured 
Cydonias  on  walls,  and  one  or  two  members  of  the 
incomparabilis  family  of  Narcissus  in  the  herbace- 
ous border.  For  a  grand  all-round  variety  of  the 
last-named,  commend  me  to  John  Bull,  not  so  much 
for  its  striking  merit  as  a  flower,  perhaps,  but  for 
its  grand  constitution,  very  free-flowering  pro- 
perties, and  the  length  of  time  it  will  stand  in  a 
cut  state.  It  will  come  in  admirably  this  year  for 
church  decoration.  I  must  own  to  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  the  "Star"  family  of  Narcissus,  and 
should  give  them  the  preference  in  forming  a  col- 
lection, although  where  grand  masses  of  colour  are 
required  they  might  possibly  have  to  stand  on  one 
side  in  favour  of  the  single  and  double  trumpets. 
I  have  before  me  at  the  time  of  writing  a  strange 
contrast  in  Daffodils  in  the  shape  of  one  extra- 
sized  flower  of  Telamonius  plenus  and  another  of 
cyclamineus  major.  As  inquiries  have  been  occa- 
sionally made  respecting  the  well-being  of  this.  I 
may  mention  that  it  appears  likely  to  do  very  well 
here  naturalised  in  Grass  on  a  cool,  shady  west 
aspect.  Although  certainly  in  its  way  a  little  gem, 
it  is  barely  likely  to  become  very  popular  except 
with  the  enthusiastic  collector  of  varieties ;  it  is 
more  adapted  for  tiny  nooks  in  sra.all  gardens  than 
for  extensive  planting  in  large  pleasure  grounds. 
It  is  sometimes  objected  to  that  the  herbaceous 
border  is  not  the  place  for  collections  of  Daffodils, 
but  all  the  members  of  the  incomparabilis  family 
do  better  here  than  on  Grass  if  the  natural  soil 
is  not  altogether  to  their  liking.  If  they  occupy 
front  places,  it  is  very  easy  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
through  the  summer  months.  I  generally  work 
in  a  couple  of  inches  of  fresh  soil  about  the  dying 
foliage  and  plant  with  Portulaca,  the  nana  com- 
pacta  section  of  Phlox  Drummondi,  the  pumila 
varieties  of  Lobelia,  or  anything  of  a  similar  nature 
that  can  be  lightly  dibbled  into  the  fresh  mould 
without  in  an}-  way  disturbing  the  bulbs. 

Axxt'ALS. — The  idea  of  introducing  these  into 
the  summer  arrangements  for  the  flower  garden 
except  for  special  purposes,  as.  for  instance.  Stocks, 
Asters,  and  Mignonette,  or  in  the  case  of  long- 
standing varieties,  as  Phlox,  the  dwarf  Marigolds, 
and  the  like,  does  not  find  favour  in  the  majority  of 
gardens.  Many  annuals,  however,  find  their  way 
into  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  flower  garden  or 
pleasure  grounds,  while  others  that  are  valuable 
for  cutting  get  a  piece  of  ground  to  them- 
selves in  some  portion  of  the  kitchen  or 
slip  garden.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Godetias,  Clarkias,  Cornflowers,  annual  Chrysan- 
themums, Scabious,  Helichrvsums,  where  these  are 


required,  besides  plenty  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Mig- 
nonette. Bearing  in  mind  the  old  adage,  "  that 
whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,"  &c.,  all  annuals 
grown  for  cutting  should  have  a  piece  of  good 
ground  that  has  been  well  m.anured  and  deeply  dug 
in  autumn.  This  will  break  down  well  in  April  and 
furnish  an  excellent  seed-bed.  If  the  hints  thrown 
out  some  time  back  were  acted  on,  all  plants  for 
filling  pans,  vases,  kc,  will  now  be  in  first-rate 
trim  and  ready  for  the  hardening  off  stage,  and  all 
boxes  it  was  possible  to  fill  are  getting  nicely  fur- 
nished. Let  me  enter  just  one  word  of  protest 
against  overcrowding  in  these  cases ;  it  is  simply 
useless  putting  a  great  number  of  varieties  in  the 
one  box,  for  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,_  they 
crowd  each  other  out  and  the  desired  effect  is  in- 
variably destroyed.  If  the  back  of  the  boxes  is 
against' any  balustrades  or  railings  and  trailers  are 
required,  there  is  nothing  better  for  the  purpose 
than  the  old  Cobsea  scandens.  I  have  tried  many 
things,  but  for  rapidity  of  growth,  capacity  for 
covering  space,  and  immunity  from  sudden  failure 
(a  characteristic  of  some  summer  trailers),  the 
Cobaja  is  the  most  satisfactory.  If  sown  early, 
grown  on  quickly,  and  then  carefully  hardened  off, 
the  plants  are  "some  G  feet  long  when  placed  in 
their  summer  quarters,  and  will  make  headway 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  Other  good  box  plants 
are  Fuchsias  Rose  of  Castile,  Abundance,  Flower 
of  Summer,  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  Heliotrope  Roi 
des  Noirs,  edged  respectively  to  act  as  a  front  row 
and  front  trailers  with  Tropsolum  Ball  of  Fire, 
Harrison's  Musk,  and  the  trailing  Campanulas; 
whilst  others  may  be  entirely  filled  with  Petunias, 
which  make  ex"cellent  box  plants.  The  great 
thing  with  these  boxes  is  to  keep  everything  nicely 
on  tiie  move.  A  bit  of  good  soil  at  planting  will 
ensure  plenty  of  flower  and  foliage  until  summer  is 
well  advanced,  but  with  the  advent  of  a  spell  of 
hot  weather,  a  little  artificial  feeding  may  be  im- 
mediately resorted  to  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
flower  aiid  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy. 

Claremoni.  E.  Bureell. 


THE  WINTRY  WEATHER. 
To  THE  Editoe  of  Thb  Gabden. 

Sir, — To  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  and 
naturally  look  for  pleasure  and  beauties  in  outdoor 
gardening  at  this  season,  this  unseasonable  win- 
try weather  is  apt  to  discourage  us,  for  its  effect 
on  vegetation  is  disastrous  and  most  disheartening 
to  all  concerned.  True,  in  this  district  the  first 
half  of  the  present  month  was  a  great  improvement 
on  what  we  had  previously  experienced — intense 
heat  during  the  day  and  occasional  slight  frost  at 
nisht,  with  a  continuous  strong  easterly  breeze 
night  and  day.  These  combined  have  in  some 
cases  considerably  parched  us  up  to  the  extent  of 
withering  tender"  foliage  and  some  blooms  while 
only  partly  developed"  Still,  the  change  mani- 
fested on  every  side  was  almost  magical  in  its 
suddenness,  and  (apparently)  beneficial  in  its 
effects  in  the  rapidity  of  the  development  of  leaf 
and  bud,  bloom  and  "blade,  thus  raising  our  hopes 
even  to  expect  that  winter  had  at  last,  though 
tardily,  given  place  to  spring.  The  past  week, 
however,  has  decisively  proved  our  expectations  to 
be  a  delusion,  for  King  Frost  again  rules.  On  the 
13th  snow  fell  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  of 
which  wehavehadarepetition  more  or  less  everyday 
up  to  date.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  we  regis- 
tered 8=  of  frost ;  loth,  11°  :  16th,  12";  17th,  10°; 
18th,  11°— the  whole  country  this  morning  being 
clad  in  a  mantle  of  snow  to  the  thickness  of  :i 
inches  or  -1  inches  in  the  lowlands  not  30  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  correspondingly  thicker  as  elevation 
increases.  As  I  write  it  is  still  snowing  heavily, 
but  melting.  As  the  thermometer  from  which  the 
above  readings  are  taken  is  in  a  comparatively 
sheltered  portion  of  the  grounds— a  walled-in  gar- 
f^en — I  consider  that  where  more  fully  exposed  the 
readings  would  be  2°  lower. 

The  effect  of  such  severity  at  this  advanced  date 
must  be  appalling.  Many  fruit  trees  have  most  of 
the  blossoms  fully  expanded,  notably  Plums,  both 
on  walls  and  in  the  open,  as  bushes  and  standards  ; 


also  Pears  on  walls,  ice. — the  unprotected  repro- 
ductive organs  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  proof 
against  such  low  temperature.  However  dry  they 
may  be  on  early  blooming  varieties,  we  must  e.xpect 
but  scanty  crops,  if  indeed  any  this  year.  The  Goose- 
berry and  Currant  crops,  I  fear,  are  utterly  lost. 
Raspberries  are  killed  almost  to  the  ground,  the 
buds  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  shoots  being  as  dry 
as  powder — evidently  killed  earlier  in  the  season 
either  by  weather  or  something  else.  I  have 
never  seen  Raspberries  suffer  in  a  similar  manner 
before.  Most  Pears  in  the  open,  and  all  Apples, 
Damsons,  &c.,  and  also  Strawberries,  will  pass 
through  this  visitation  safe  enough  (if  not  very 
prolonged),  as  they  are  in  a  backward  state,  the 
buds  only  now  swelling. 

Vegetables,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  not  es- 
caped. Potatoes  that  were  through  the  ground  and 
unprotected  succumbed  to  the  first  nip,  and  the  same 
applies  to  Asparagus,  while  also  fully-developed 
Broccoli  heads  and  tender  leaves  surrounding  them 
are  tinged.  Here  Cauliflowers  are  not  yet  planted 
out,  so  are  safe.  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  as  yet 
show  no  signs  of  injury — at  least,  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Young  seedlings  coming  through  the 
ground,  such  as  Onions,  Carrots,  Turnips,  &c., 
look  none  the  better  for  having  gone  through  the 
ordeal. 

The  tender  foliage  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
that  leaf  early  is  blackened,  and  presents  a  sorry 
sight,  while  the  same  fate  has  overtaken  the  ex- 
panded blooms  and  many  buds  of  early-flowering 
subjects — which  are  numerous  ;  fo  we  are  thus  de- 
prived of  their  chief  beauty  for  the  season.  Com- 
paratively early  flowering  varieties  of  Rhododen- 
drons that  were  in  flne  bloom- objects  of  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  admiration  but  a  week  since  — have  all 
partly  and  fully  expanded  blooms  destroyed,  litter- 
ing the  ground  around  in  all  directions,  necessitat- 
ing their  removal  by  barrow-loads— a  truly  dis- 
heartening operation.  Y'oung  growths  and  flower- 
spikes  of  many  herbaceous  plants  which  are  tender 
in  that  stage  are  killed  to  the  ground,  such  as 
Bocconia  cordata.  Polygonums,  Dielytra  spectabilis. 
Fuchsia  Riccartoni,Spir:eas,&c.; while  Liliums,  from 
auratum  down  to  davuricum,  are  apparently  unin- 
jured and  all  throwing  up  strong  succulent  stems. 
Happily,  the  Dahlias  have  not  yet  appeared  above 
ground.  Daffodils,  all  of  which  are  grown  in  the 
Grass  on  steep  sloping  lawns,  are  nearly  over, 
owing  to  the  dry  and  piercing  easterly  winds  which 
prevailed  during  the  recent  teat.  Sir  Wat  kin  ap- 
pears to  stand  it  best,  and  has  a  more  prolonged 
blooming  season  -  at  least  this  year.  It  is  a  verit- 
able gem  when  planted  and  established  in  bold 
clumps  on  the  Grass,  exquisite  in  colour  and  form. 
There  is  nothing  cheering  to  .write  about  under 
present  circumstances.  On  banks  among  the  trees 
there  are  but  few  Primroses,  wood  Anemones,  &c., 
and  no  Bluebells  as  yet— in  fact,  the  impression 
gains  on  one  that  what  the  winter  left  us  the  spring 
will  effectually  destroy.— J.  \l.,  Merioneth,  Jpril  20. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  harm 

the  late  severe  frosts  have  done  at  present,  but  here 
many  things  forced  into  early  growth  by  the  hot 
sun  "of  the  past  fortnight  have  suffered  severely. 
A  grand  Magnolia  some  30  feet  high  and  of  propor- 
tionate width  one  mass  of  half-opened  buds  has 
suffered  terribly,  and  the  blooms  look  shrivelled 
and  black.  Dielytra  spectabilis,  a  well-estaBlished 
clump  in  a  warm  south  corner,  is  laid  low  and  pros- 
trate. Some  large  plants  of  SpirsEa  aruncus,  which 
had  made  very  fine  growth,  are  severely  scorched 
and  withered,  "and  Spirsa  astilboides  is  in  the  same 
sad  condition.  The  tender  shoots  of  Epimedium 
pinnatum  hang  limp  and  shrivelled,  and  the  strong 
growths  of  Gunnera  scabra,  uncovered,  alas  I  too 
soon,  are  black  and  smitten.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  exceptional  here  in  the  early  growth  of  many 
undoubtedlv  hardy  plants  occasioned  by  the  late 
spell  of  hot  and  sunny  weather,  and  I  fear  many 
beautiful  and  rare  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs 
will  have  suffered  in  many  places.  What  about 
the  fruit  trees  and  Roses  >.  I  have  only  had  a  hasty 
glance  over  my  garden  and  noticed  the  sufferers  I 
have  mentioned.  No  doubt  the  list  will  be  much 
lengthened  on  closer  examination. — JI.  C.  Sussex. 
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Our  self-registeiinu;  thermometer,  wliich  is 

plaCerl  in  a  case  witli  its  back  to  the  sun,  3  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  protected  on  three  sides,  for 
three  or  four  days  registered  80°  and  over  recently 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  On  the  morning  of  the 
15th  (Good  Friday)  the  same  thermometer  registered 
14°,  or  18°  of  frost.  Such  severity  has  made  great 
havoc  among  the  fruit  tree  bloom.  Although  our 
Apricot  wall  has  a  glass  coping  2J  feet  wide,  with 
strong  cotton  and  wool  garden  netting  strained 
from  the  coping  to  the  ground,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  blossoms  has  been  destroyed,  only  a  few  just 
under  the  coping  being  left;  many  of  the  fruit  was 
as  large  as  a  Horse  Bean.  Plums  are  much  injured, 
and  had  we  not  protected  them  with  Fir  branehcs, 
every  bloom  must  have  been  destroyed.  Some  on 
a  north  wall  have  escaped,  not  being  forward 
enough.  Pears  are  much  injured,  and  the  blooms 
where  not  even  showing  colour  are  destroyed  in  ex- 
posed situations.  Cherries  where  in  bloom  have  also 
suflered.  Figs  where  the  fruit  had  begun  to  swell 
are  all  destroyed.  Many  hardy  plants  that  had 
made  a  lot  of  growth  are  much  injured.  Asparagus 
was  cut  to  the  ground.  1  find  many  of  the  blooms 
of  the  forward  Apples  are  destroyed,  as  is  also  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Gooseberry  blooms.  So  severe 
was  the  cold,  that  it  destroyed  all  growths  and 
bloom  on  Clematis  montana  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  abbey.  The  young  shoots  of  Rhododendrons 
are  also  destroyed. — J.  Crook,  Foriie  Abbey,  Chard. 

The  present  month  came  in  with  beautiful 

summer-like  weather,  and  on  several  occasions  the 
thermometer  reached  80°  with  its  face  to  the  north  ; 
this  continued  till  the  Mth,  when  a  sudden  change 
set  in.  Snow,  hail  and  rain  fell  all  the  afternoon, 
this  being  followed  by  8°  of  frost.  On  the  15th  we 
registered  14°  of  frost ;  on  the  IGth,  (;°  ;  17th.  8°  ; 
18th,  10"  ;  and  19th,  1°.  All  chances  of  a  crop  of 
fruit,  at  least  such  as  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Gooseberries,  Peaches  and  Apricots,  must  be  past. 
Where  the  trees  were  not  well  protected  with 
canvas  or  mats,  nets  and  Fir  boughs  were  of  little 
use.  I  have  carefully  examined  some  of  the  Pears 
and  Apples,  and  nine  out  of  ten  were  blackened. 
This  is  somewhat  surprising,  seeing  that  the 
Apples  are  only  approaching  opening.  One  would 
have  thought  they  were  safe.  I  have  never  seen  a 
finer  prospect  of  fruit  till  the  frost  came,  every  tree 
seemed  loaded  with  healthy  fruit-buds.  I  covered 
most  of  the  best  Pear  trees  with  mats,  and  so  hope 
to  have  saved  some  of  the  flowers.— T.  A.,  Ciren- 
cester House,  Glmioeslc'r. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


HALF-HARDY  ANNUALS  IN  POTS. 
These  supply  us  with  a  lot  of  most  useful 
material  for  consei'vatory  and  greenhouse  de- 
coration, particularly  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.  Being  in  most  instances  of 
comparatively  easy  culture,  they  may  be  relied 
upon  a.s  a  good  source  of  supply  when  there 
is  not  sufficient  room  to  grow  plants  of  a  more 
permanent  character.  Prominent  amongst  these 
annuals  are  the  Rhodanthes,  which  for  flower- 
ing in  0-inch  pots  from  May  onwards  are  most 
desirable,  lasting  such  a  long  time  in  good 
condition.  It  is  now  too  late  to  sow  for  early 
flowering,  but  seed  now  sown  will  provide  a 
stock  of  plants  to  flower  early  in  July.  The 
soil  for  Rhodanthes  should  be  made  firm,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mignonette,  no  further  potting 
being  required.  It  should  be  raised  in  a  slight 
heat,  not  by  any  means  too  warm,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  weakly  growth.  A  shelf  in  a  vinery 
just  sl:arted  would  do  well,  shading  the  pots 
until  the  s°ed  is  seen  to  be  germinating.  When 
a  good  start  has  been  made  a  cooler  house  will 
be  better,  the  vinery  meanwhile  rising  too 
rapidly.  Water  carefully  until  the  pots  are 
tolerably  well  filled  with  roots.  When  the 
plants  are  showing  flower  a  cold  pit  or  frame 


will  suit  them  very  well  if  room  in  the  green- 
house  is   short.     Another  annual  of  this  class 
that    gives  a  good    return,    flowering    continu- 
ously   for    many    weeks,    is    Alonsoa   Warsce- 
wiczi  compacta  ;  its  bright  scarlet  flowers    arc 
not  at   all    unlike   those   of  a  Chor'ozcma  when 
seen  at  a  distance.     This  Alous(ja  will  thrive 
well  under  the  same  treatment  as  advised  for 
Rhodanthes.  Tlie  Amaranthuses,  as  represented 
by  A.  bicolor,  A.  tricolor,  and  A.  melancholicus 
ruber,  supply  a  cla.ss  of  plants  that  are  not  so 
often  seen  in  pots  as  they  deserve  to  be.    Their 
value  lies,  of  course,  in  the  foliage   eft'ect  pro- 
duced.    They  require  rather  more  warmth  than 
either   of    the  foregoing,    with   more   moisture 
until  well  established  ;  by  that  time  a  cool  house 
or  pit  will  suit  them  well  if  guarded  against  any 
excessive  draught.    Balsams  liardly  require  more 
than  an  allusion  ;  they  are  not,  however,  seen  in 
nearly  so  good  form  as  their  merits  justify.     It 
is  a  mistake  to  sow  the  seed  too  soon.     This  is 
often  done  ;  hence  the  plants  become  too  large 
before  there  is  room  to  accommodate  them  after 
the  bedding  plants  are  disposed  with.      When 
sown  in  April  or  May  a  cooler  course  of  treat- 
ment will   be   safe,  re.sulting   in    more    sturdy 
plants  that  will  do  a  good  turn  in   July  and 
August.     Browallia  elata  grandiflora  is  a  very 
useful   annual    for   the   sif.nmer   and    autumn, 
lasting  a  long  time  in  flower,  at  the  same  time 
supplying   a   colour   laone   too   plentiful.     The 
plants  do  best  in  a   gentle  warmth  until  well 
established  in  their  flowering  pots.     By  sowing 
in  pans,  pricking  off  into  3-inch  or  4^-inch  pots, 
three  or  five  plants  in  a  pot,  and  then  shifting 
into  G-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  and  pinching  once  or 
twice,  nice  bushy  plants  will  result.      When  a 
large  stock  and    variety   of   plants   are   essen- 
tial   in    August    and     September,    it     is    well 
to    grow    some    of   the   best   strains   of   Heli- 
chrysums    in   pots.     These,    if    raised    in    the 
usual    manner    as    for    planting   out    of    doors 
later     on,     will,    if     retained   in     pots,    make 
very  useful  material  for  a  large  conser\'atory. 
Lentil  well  established  it  is  best  to  keep  them 
in  a  cold  frame  ;  then  they  can  be  plunged  in 
an  ash  bed  to  receive  one  more  shift  later  on 
when  in  need  of  it.     Being  gross  feeders,  these 
plants   will   take   a   liberal  supply   of    manure 
water  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 
Lobelia    gracilis    .should   have    a    place    in  the 
most    limited    collections    either   for    hanging 
baskets    or   to  arrange    along    the  margins    of 
stages,  over   the  sides  of   which  the    drooping 
branches  will  hang    in   a  most    graceful  man- 
ner.    For    bedding    this    kind    is    not    of    so 
much  use,  except  it  be  as   a   carpeting  to  tall 
plants  or  for  rustic  vases  or  baskets,  but  when 
applied    to  purposes   suitable   to    its   habit    of 
growth,  it  is  a  most  beautiful  ]ilant.  Nicotiana 
aftinis  should  not  on  any  account  bo   omitted  ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  grow  a  quantity  of  plants, 
it  is  true,  for  a  few  even  will  emit  a  delicious 
perfume  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day  and 
in  the  evening.     It  is  easily  grown,  and  luitil  in 
flower,   may  be  kept  out  of  doors   after  being 
well  rooted   and   fairly  started   into   a    robust 
growth.   The  compact  growing  types  of  Petunias, 
both     single    and    double,     should    have    due 
consideration     treated     as     for     bedding   out, 
but     retained     in     pots    they    will    be    foiuid 
useful  after   a  few    pinchings    to   increase  the 
number    of    shoots.      These    will    come    into 
flower  after  the  Pelargoniums  have  ceased  to  be 
effective  towards  the  end  of  June  or  beginning 
of    July.     The    Salpiglossis,     particularly     the 
dwarf  strains,  will  prove  of  considerable  service 
for  autumn   flowering  in  conjiuiction  with  the 
Heliciirysums,    and   may  be  grown  under,  the 
same  treatment.     Schizanthus  retusus  and  tlie 
vars.   albus  and  Grahami  make  fine  plants  for 


the  conservatory  in  the  spring  if  sown  later 
in  the  year,  whilst  if  sown  now  they  will  flower 
in  the  autumn,  lasting  until  the  Chrysanthemums 
turn  in.  This  is  a  half-hardy  annual  that  should 
be  more  grown  than  it  is  where  much  flower 
has  to  be  provided,  or  where  easily  cultivated 
plants  arc  more  essential.  Ten-week  Stocks  are 
almost  indispensable  ;  they  may  be  had  during  a 
prolonged  season  by  .sowing  at  intervals.  The 
earliest  sown  seed  will  soon  be  making  flowering 
plants,  but  a  sowing  now  made  will  provide  a  sup- 
ply for  the  summer,  and  one  or  more  later  on  will 
form  a  good  succession  in  the  autumn.  For 
extra  early  flowering  in  pots  the  intermediates 
are  the  be.st,  these  being  kept  through  the  win- 
ter in  a  cold  frame.  The  common  mistake  made 
with  Stocks  in  pots  is  that  of  .supplying  them  with 
too  nuich  water  in  the  earlier  stages  of  gi-owth.  No 
anxiety  need  be  entertained  as  to  their  recover- 
ing their  freshness  after  having  been  potted  off ; 
this  they  will  quickly  do  without  the  aid  of  fre- 
quent dampings  overhead.  This  attention  in 
many  cases  would  be  beneficial  ;  with  Stocks  it 
IS  otherwise.  With  half-hardy  annuals  it  is 
most  essential — as  in  the  case  of  all  annuals, 
in  fact — not  to  overcrowd  the  plants  in  their 
earlier  stages  of  growth  in  the  seed-pans.  A 
good  start  made  with  dwarf  stocky  plants  will 
go  a  long  way  towards  ensuring  success.  Sucli 
plants  have  every  advantage  compared  with 
those  of  a  weakly  and  spindly  growth,  the 
result  of  either  sowing  the  seed  too  thickly  or 
through  deferring  the  first  pricking  oft'  or  thin- 
ning out,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  it  is  almost 
too  late  to  perform  it.  Too  much  warmth  in 
the  earliest  stages  is  equally  injurious,  and 
eventually  fatal  if  persisted  in.  Light  is  an  all- 
important  factor  in  developing  a  substantial 
growth  ;  so  also  is  free  ventilation  when  the 
plants  are  fairly  well  started  on  their  course. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  cease  to  be  of  any  use 
they  can  be  thrown  away  to  make  room  for 
those  of  a  permanent  character  before  frost  sets 
in.  H.  A. 

Olearia  stellulata.— The  Olearias  or  Daisy 
Trees  are  all  natives  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
one  of  them  at  least — 0.  Haasti — being  quite  hardy 
in  most  parfs  of  this  country,  while  some  of  the 
others  will  stand  the  winter  in  the  more  favoured 
districts  as  shrubs  in  the  open  ground.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  note— O.  stellulata— is  a  grand  outdoor 
shrub  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  whilst  it  is  also 
well  suited  for  growing  in  pots  in  the  shape  of  neat 
little  bushes,  which  are  now  thickly  studded  with 
pure  white  Daisy-like  blossoms,  each  composed  of 
about  a  dozen  petals.  The  disc,  which  is  small,  is 
of  a  yellowish  tint.  The  blooms  last  in  beauty 
a  considerable  time,  and  a  well-flowered  plant 
is  in  general  appearance  quite  distinct  from 
the  numerous  hard -wooded  subjects,  such  as 
Heaths,  Chorozemas,  Pimeleas,  Eriostemons  and 
others,  all  of  which  require  much  the  same  treat- 
ment. Cuttings  of  this  Olearia  root  quickly  and 
the  plants  flower  freely  in  quite  a  small  state. 
— T. 

Vitis  heterophylla  variegata.— This  pretty 
little  variegated-leaved  Vine  is  occasionally  to  be 
seen  bedded  out  dining  the  summer  months,  but  if 
the  weather  is  at  all  wet  and  cold,  the  leaves  are 
not  nearly  so  brightly  coloured  as  in  a  higher  tem- 
perature. A^ery  handsome  little  specimens  of  this 
Vine  may  be  grown  in  pots  5  inches  or  ('>  inches  in 
diameter,  and  in  this  state  they  are  valuable 
for  decoration.  Cuttings  stiike  readily  at  any 
time  during  the  growing  season,  but  the  best  time 
for  the  purpose  is  in  the  spring  or  early  summer, 
as  if  grown  on  they  form  efl'ective  little  specimens 
for  the  following  season.  If  the  tops  are  pinched 
out  once  or  twice  and  the  plants  secured  to  a 
single  stick,  they  assume  somewhat  of  a  pyramidal 
habit,  and  will  reach  a  height  of  18  inches  to  2  feet. 
They  may  then  be  wintered  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
from  which  frost  is  excluded,  and  if  the  plants  are 
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on  the  return  of  spring  placed  in  an  inlenuediate 
house  temperature,  they  will  become  quickly  fur- 
nished with  most  beautifully  variegated  foliage. 
As  a  rule,  the  first  leaves  that  are  produced  are 
almost  green,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  mott'ed 
and  marked  in  various  ways  with  white,  while 
many  of  the  younger  shoots  have  leaves  almost  en- 
tirely of  that  hue,  against  which  the  purplish  pink 
of  the  young  bark  stands  out  in  a  conspicuous 
manner.  This  Vine  is  of  quite  a  climbing  habit, 
and  may  be  employed  as  a  greenhouse  climber,  but 
it  is  in  a  general  way  more  useful  in  the  shape  of 
the  neat  little  specimens  noted  above. — T. 


CAMELLIAS. 
The  Camellias  mentioned  on  page  347  must  be 
nearer  one  hundred  than  fifty  years  old.  They 
were  planted  by  Fairbairn,  the  predecessor  of 
IMcIntosh,  and  1  had  it  on  the  authority  of  a  very 
old  inhabitant  that  in  the  Waterloo  year  they  were 
bushes  some  4  feet  high.  They  are  interesting  as 
furnishing  a  striking  illustration  of  the  success  of 
the  non-e-xposure  culture.  Not  only  is  there  no 
means  of  removing  the  top  sashes,  but  the  liouse 
itself  is  ventilated  in  a  very  indifferent  manner,  as 
of  twenty  top-lights  only  four  can  be  opened  at 
all.  True,  the  front  lights,  going  up  to  a  height  of 
12  feet  from  the  ground  level,  can  be  lowered  or 
raised  half  this  height,  thus  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  a  plentiful  supply  of  air;  but  this  is 
not  exactly  exposure  as  one  understands  it  when 
speaking  of  the  benefit  plants  m.ay  derive  from  this 
during  the  summer  months.  Although  the  Camellia 
as  a  flower  is  no  longer  fashionable,  and  its  use  on 
an  extensive  scale  for  vases  hardly  permissible,  I 
find  a  certain  number  of  them  very  useful  for 
different  purposes  through  the  winter  months  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce.  The  season  is  a  long  one, 
beginning  with  the  old  French  White  about  the 
middle  of  December  and  ending  with  rubens  and 
alba  plena  on  back  nails  towards  the  middle  of 
May.  This  season,  however,  we  were  considerably 
later  in  starting  cutting.  The  sunless  summer 
of  1891  caused  the  growth  to  be  later,  and  flower- 
buds  were  also  bo'h  later  in  their  development  and 
in  starting  the  final  plumping  up.  No  attempt  at 
forcing  is  made,  the  minimum  winter  temperature 
being  from  35°  to  40°.  Bud-dropjiing  is  unknown. 
What  amount  of  flower  the  trees  would  carry  1 
have  no  means  of  judging.  They  set  any  quantity 
of  buds,  and  of  tliese  we  leave  two  to  each  shoot, 
one  terminal,  the  other  about  3  inches  down  the 
stem.  In  such  a  structure  as  the  one  under  notice, 
if  the  soil  is  right  and  there  is  always  the  proper 
attention  to  the  watering,  I  tliink  the  chief  factor 
towards  success  is  plenty  of  sunlight.  As  for 
ventilation,  I  always  leave  a  chink  of  air  night  and 
day  on  front  sashes  except  in  very  bitter  weather, 
when  plenty  gets  in  through  crevices  and  under 
glass  without  troubling  to  open  lights,  whilst  the 
appearance  of  warmer  weather  is  the  signal  to  get 
on  all  ventilation  available.  For  several  seasons  I 
used  no  shade  whatever,  but  in  a  summer  when 
s'ldden  April-like  storms  were  succeeded  by  bursts 
of  fierce  sun,  1  found  the  rain,  beating  this  way 
and  that  in  those  top-lights  that  were  open,  was 
responsible  for  a  thorough  wetting  of  the  foliage, 
and  this  being  well  up  to  the  glass  was  in  a  few 
places  rather  badly  blistered  by  the  sun.  To  avoid 
any  danger  of  this,  I  have  given  annually  a  very 
light  syringing  of  "summer  cloud"  all  over  the 
top  of  the  house.  E.  Burrell. 


Clitoria  ternatea. — Flowers  of  sucli  a  rich 
blue  as  those  produced  by  one  form  of  th.s  Clitoria 
are  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  ;  yet,  though  it  is 
an  old  plant  of  easy  culture  and  seeds  can  l:e 
readily  obtained,  for  some  reason  or  other  it  is 
very  rarely  grown.  A  very  characteristic  coloured 
plate  of  it  was  given  in  Vol.  XXXVill.  of  The 
Garden,  and  Mr.  Wythes,  of  Syon,  where  the 
drawing  for  the  plate  was  made,  stated  that  there 
were  at  least  a  few  blooms  open  on  the  old  plants 
nearly  every  day  in  the  j'ear.  This  Clitoria  is  a 
slender-growing  climber,  better  adapted  for  train- 
ing as  a  screen  plant  at  the  end  of   a   house   or 


in  some  such  a  position  than  for  furnishing  a  roof 
or  rafter,  unless  the  structure  is  small,  for  it  is  not 
vigorous  enough  to  prove  satisfactory  in  a  large  or 
lofty  house.  In  a  low  structure,  however,  it  is 
wonderfully  pretty  if  trained  to  some  strings  or 
wires  along  the  roof  till  the  space  is  covered,  when 
if  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  the  drooping  shoots 
studiled  with  blossoms  are  wonderfully  pretty. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  vigorous-rooting  subject,  and 
at  the  same  time  should  be  grown  on  as  freely  as 
possible,  for  if  it  receives  any  check,  and  especially 
if  the  atmosphere  is  somewhat  dry,  the  foliage  is 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider,  which  will 
soon  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  specimen.  This 
Clitoria. may,  if  a  convenient  place  exists  for  the 
purpose,  be  planted  out  or  grown  altogether  in  pots, 
in  which  case  a  liberal  supply  of  liquid  manure  is 
necessary  as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots.  A  good 
light  position  must  be  assigned  it.  Another  way 
of  treating  this  Clitoria  is  to  allow  it  to  ramble 
loosely  over  a  few  twiggy  branches  stuck  in  the  pot, 
as  liy  this  means  some  pleasing  specimens  arc  pro- 
duced. There  are  several  rlifferent  forms  of  this 
Clitoiia,  as  in  some  the  blooms  are  blue  and  in 
others  white,  while  in  one  these  two  colours  occur 
and  form  a  very  striking  combination.  Again, 
some  have  an  unusual  number  of  petals,  thus  form- 
ing a  more  or  less  double  flower. — H.  P. 


THE  CHOROZEMAS. 


TnB  New  Holland  plants  sent  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  of  I'pper  Clapton,  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  deserved  more  atten- 
tion from  visitors  than  they  actually  received.  All 
that  New  Holland  plants  require  in  winter  is  to 
keep  the  frost  out  of  the  house  where  they  are 
growing,  and  if  by  any  accidelit  the  temperature 
should  fall  below  the  freezing  point,  fatal  results 
need  not  be  expected.  The  Chorozeraas,  so  well 
represented  by  C.  Lowi,  a  variety  or  species  with 
larger  flowers  than  are  usually  found  upon  other 
species  in  this  genus,  are  amongst  the  most  useful 
iif  greenhouse  plants,  especially  to  amateurs  who 
have  no  convenience  to  force  plants  or  shrubs  into 
flower.  Although  the  Chorozemas  may  be  grown 
into  specimens  large  enough  for  exhibition,  so  large 
that  they  can  with  difhculty  be  moved  by  two  men, 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  Ihe  general  public 
want,  and  even  frequenters  of  exhibitions  have  be- 
come satiated  with  such  unwieldy  si^ecimens. 
One  can  appreciate  the  skill  of  the  c  dtivator  who 
has  worked  well  and  patiently  to  bring  his  plants 
up  to  the  highest  stnndard  of  excellence,  but  the 
prim.ary  object  of  cultivating  these  specimens 
being  to  win  prizes  at  flower  shows,  they  serve  their 
purpose  when  the  exhibitor  has  won  the  coveted 
award,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  as  decorative  plants 
for  the  greenhouse  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  smaller  specimens  naturally  trained.  One  can 
safely  recommend  Chorozemas  to  amateurs  because 
of  their  easy  culture  and  the  cheap  rate  at  which 
Ihe  plants  can  be  purchased.  The  leading  dealers 
in  these  plants  say  that  there  is  but  little  demand 
for  them  ;  therefore  there  is  but  little  encourage- 
ment to  propagate  a  stock  of  plants.  No  one  can 
complain  of  the  attention  now  given  to  Orchids  ; 
they  must  ever  command  admiration  ;  but  we  can- 
not nor  ought  we  to  compare  one  class  of  plants 
with  the  other.  Orchids  will  do  in  a  comparEtively 
cool  house  in  winter,  but  there  must  be  a  heated 
house  for  even  the  coolest  of  the  Odontoglossums  ; 
whereas  the  New  Holland  plants  succeecl  well  in  a 
house  that  need  not  be  heated  except  on  sharp 
frosty  nights,  and  the  dry  atmosphere  in  which 
the  plants  delight  in  the  winter  season  is  pleasant 
for  invalids,  who  must  have  air  and  exercise  with- 
out being  exposed  to  cold  east  winds. 

The  culture  of  Chorozemas  is  very  simple.  Seed- 
ling plants  are  the  best ;  they  grow  more  freely  than 
those  propagated  from  cuttings,  and  make  a  better 
growth.  They  also  grow  rapidly  when  they  have 
reached  the  flowering  stage.  The  two  main  points 
to  be  attended  to  in  their  culture  are  careful  atten- 
tion to  planting  in  the  right  kind  of  soil  and 
placing  them  in  .a  liijht.  airy  position  in  the  house, 
but  avoiding  a  continuous  draught  of  air.  The 
potting  soil  ought  to  be  yellow  loam,  such  as  is 


found  on  moorland  pastures  iir  the  vicinity  of  pe'it, 
and  in  which  Bracken  or  the  Brake  I'ern  grows 
freely.  I  use  two-thirds  of  light  fibrous  peat  with 
this  yellow  loam,  and  add  a  good  spi inkling  of 
coarse  sand  if  it  is  needed.  The  plants  grow  freely 
and  make  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots;  and  if  repotting 
is  delayed,  they  form  a  compact  hard  mass,  and 
when  this  has  taken  place  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
pointed  stick  or,  what  is  better,  an  iron  skewer  and 
ease  out  the  roots  a  little.  Good  drainage  is  neces- 
sary, and  over  the  drainage  put  some  of  the  fibre 
from  the  turf  from  which  most  of  the  soil  particles 
have  been  shaken  out.  In  removing  the  plants 
from  one  flower-pot  to  another,  an  inch  all  round 
the  ball  of  roots  should  be  allowed  for  the  new 
compost.  As  a  rule,  all  these  hard-wooded  plants 
require  to  be  potted  firmly,  and  the  Chorozemas  are 
no  exception.  In  a  few  words  I  will  point  out  the 
reason  for  this  firm  potting.  The  ball  of  roots 
being  a  compact,  very  solid  mass,  if  the  soil  was 
put  in  loosely  the  water  applied  after  repotting 
would  pass  rapidly  away  in  the  new  soil  and 
scarcely  penetrate  the  part  containing  the  roots,  so 
that  a  plant  might  be  suffering  from  want  of  water, 
while  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  had  been  freely 
supplied.  It  is  to  obviate  this  evil  th.at  the  roots 
are  picked  out  a  little  with  the  aforesaid  skewer, 
so  that  they  may  the  more  readily  lay  hold 
of  the  new  soil,  and  if  the  soil  is  packed 
in  fiimly  with  a  wooden  rammer,  the  water 
applied  will  pass  through  veiy  much  note 
slowly  and  the  roots  will  be  supplied  with  it. 
Before  one  of  these  plants  is  repotted,  the  roots 
should  be  well  on  the  moist  side  to  avoid  giving 
any  water  for  two  or  three  days  after  repotting, 
and  when  it  is  seen  that  water  is  really  needed,  give 
a  good  supply.  Most  of  the  Chorczemas  have  long 
slender  stems,  which  make  them  useful  to  train 
against  a  wall  or  trellis-work  ;  but  they  ought  aho 
to  be  trained  to  neat  sticks  to  form  even  a  mode- 
rate-sized plant.  Avoid  the  formality  of  b;illoon- 
shaped  or  any  fantastic  form  other  than  that  of  a, 
bush,  which  should  be  well  furnished  from  base  to 
apex  with  healthy  flowering  growths.  There  is  no 
need  to  starve  thfse  plants  into  flower.  They 
flower  profusely  with  liberal  treatment,  and  when 
the  plants  are  keit  too  long  in  one  pot.  the  leaves 
assume  a  greenish  yellow  tinge,  instead  of  a  deep 
full  green.  When  we  1  established,  a  good  supply 
of  water  is  required  at  the  roofs,  but  seme  discre- 
tion is  needed  ;  the  points  of  the  fine  fibrous  roots 
may  be  injured  with  too  much  as  too  little  water. 
The  plants  may  be  |ilaced  out  of  doors  during  the 
summer  and  autunm  months,  but  if  the  pots  arc 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  well  to  lean  a  slate 
against  them  to  prevent  injuiy  ;  the  pots  would 
absorb  the  heat  to  such  an  extent  that  the  roots  iu 
contact  with  the  inner  surface  would  be  positivdy 
burned.  When  out  of  doors  they  should  also  Ve 
sheltered  from  violentwinds,  which  would  overturn 
even  .a  moderate-sized  sjecinicn  ;  a  stout  stick 
should  be  driven  into  the  ground  at  the  side  of 
each  pot,  so  that  pldnt  and  flower-pot  may  be  Lofh 
made  secure.  They  must  not  be  left  out  so  late  in 
the  autumn  as  to  become  saturated  with  cold 
rains.  J.  DorGLAS. 

IXIAS  AND  SPAKAXIS. 
CON'SlDERiyc  fhe  cheap  rate  at  which  bulbs  of 
these  beautiful  flowering  plants  are  disposed  of 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  it  is 
(especially  when  other  items  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration) a  matter  for  surprise  that  they  are 
not  more  employed  for  greenhouse  decoration 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  It  can  be  urged 
in  favour  of  these  bulbs,  firstly,  that  if  obtained 
from  a  reliable  source  and  at  a  suitable  season, 
they  may  all  be  depended  upon  to  flower  ;  next, 
their  cultural  requirements  are  very  simple,  while 
a  great  amount  of  variation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
colour  of  the  blossoms,  some  of  them  especially  iu 
the  case  of  the  Sparaxis,  being  particularly  notice- 
able by  reason  of  their  bright  tints,  and  the  great 
contrast  that  exists  between  the  two  or  more 
colours  of  which  some  of  the  blooms  are  composed. 
In  commencing  their  culture  a  start  should  be 
made  in  the  autumn,  as  the  bulbs  are  then  quite 
dormant,  and  will  be  all  the  better  if  potted  with- 
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out  delay.  Of  course  the  bulbs  can  be  grouped  in 
any  way  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  cultivator,  but 
for  general  purposes  a  very  good  plan  is  to  put 
about  eight  or  ten  bulbs  in  a  pot  5  inches  in 
diameter,  as  in  this  wav  neat  little  clumps  are 
formed.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  a 
suitable  compost  is  an  open  loam,  lightened  by  a 
liberal  admi.xture  of  well-decayed  leaf-mould  and 
sand,  while  if  any  good  manure  is  available,  a  little 
may  with  advantage  be  added.  The  bulbs  when 
covered  should  be  about  an  inch  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  After  potting,  a  light  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse  or  in  some  s\ich  a  position  is  a  very 
suitable  spot,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep 
the  soil  slightly  moist  till  growth  recommences, 
when  an  additional  amount  of  water  should  be 
given.  When  the  blooms  are  expanded  if  shaded 
from  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  they  will  remain  in 
beauty  a  considerable  time,  but  duiing  the  growing 
season  the  plants  must  not  be  shaded  in  any  way, 
otherwise  the  foliage  and  flower-stems  will  run  up 
thin  and  weak  and  much  of  their  beauty  will  be 
lost.  A  good  many  of  these  bulbs  may  be  grown 
out  of  doors  if  there  is  a  warm,  well-drained 
border  in  front  of  a  greenhouse  or  some  such  a 
spot  available  for  the  purpose,  but  they  are  often 
a  good  deal  knocked  about  by  rains  during  their 
flowering  season,  and  consequently  are  as  a  general 
rule  most  satisfactory  when  bloomed  under  glass. 
As  both  Ixias  and  Sparaxis  can  be  grown  in  a 
greenhouse  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as 
Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  well  within  the  reach  of  the  amateur 
with  a  single  glass  structure,  and  I  venture  to 
think  when  in  flower  they  would  attract  a  far 
greater  share  of  attention  than  is  bestowed  upon 
the  above-mentioned  plants  and  others  more  com- 
monly grown.  H.  P. 


Plants  Geown  Under  Glass. 

It  is  easier  to  ascertain,  at  least  approxi- 
mately, statistics  respecting  the  various  cultiva- 
tors who  supply  Paris  with  plants  and  flfiwers 
grown  under  glass.  The  principle  on  which  this 
mode  of  culture  rests,  and  which  is  very  inter- 
esting from  a  physical  point  of  view,  is  that  the 
glass  prevents  (in  a  great  measure,  at  least)  the 
radiation  and  loss  of  the  difl'used  heat  which  is 
enclosed  liy  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  readily 
admits  the  light  which  is  so  necessary  to  vege- 
table growth,  and  also  the  heat  which  comes  to 
it  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  follows 
from  this  that,  by  means  of  glazed  frames,  etc., 
gardeners  can  imprison  the  sun's  heat  and 
utilise  it  for  growing  plants  placed  vinder  these 
frames.  In  the  climate  of  Paris,  however,  the 
sun  is  very  often  invisible,  so  that  our  glass- 
hovises  and  plant-frames  liave  to  be  heated 
artificially.  It  may  be  calculated  in  round 
numbers  that  about  400  or  500  growers,  employ- 


THE  FLOWER  MARKETS  AND  FLOWER- 
MARKET  GARDENS  OF  PARIS. 
( Continued  from  page  352  ) 

The  second  part  of  my  subject  is  to  answer 
the  inquiry,  "  How  and  from  what  sources  are 
all  these  consignments  of  plants  and  flowers 
supplied  \ " 

Open-air  Produce. 

The  principal  purveyors  of  the  Halle  and  the 
other  flower  markets  of  Paris  are  the  small  cul- 
tivators and  market  gardeners  of  the  Seine  and 
the  adjacent  departments  who  grow,  either  in 
the  open  air  or  under  movable  coverings,  what- 
ever flowers  they  think  are  most  likely  to  be 
profitable.  Some  of  them  cultivate  annual 
plants  exclusively,  wliile  others  confine  thenr- 
selves  to  perennials.  One  grower  devotes  him- 
self to  Pinks  or  China  Asters  ;  another  gives 
the  preference  to  Dahlias,  Begonias,  or  Chry- 
santhemums. There  is  hardly  any  market  gar- 
dener who  does  not  grow  a  few  flowers  amongst 
his  vegetables.  The  Quatre  Saisons  Violets  are 
grown  in  the  open  air,  and  especially  at  Fonte- 
nay-aux-Roses,  Sceaux,  Chatenay,  and  Ver- 
rieres,  but  this  crop  is  a  very  uncertain  one  in 
these  localities,  and  is  more  to  be  depended 
upon  in  the  southern  parts  of  France.  Gene- 
rally, the  cultivators  who  grow  bulbs  or  other 
kinds  of  plants  for  sale  make  an  additional 
profit  on  them  by  disposing  of  the  flowers. 
Thus,  the  gardeners  of  Montreuil  sell  piles  of 
cut  flowers  of  Poet's  Narcissus  and  Paris  Hya- 
cinths, while  some  nurserymen  supply  Pajony 
flowers  and  Roses  in  profusion,  and  from  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  Montereau  are  despatched  thou- 
sands of  flower  -  .spikes  of  the  fine  hybrid 
Gladioli  which  are  so  well  grown  there.  The 
diversities,  divisions,  and  other  details  of  these 
small  branches  of  industry  are  so  extensive  as 
to  baffle  the  ordinary  statistician  who  attempts 
to  tabulate  them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 


Narcissus  seedling  (Narcissus  Bulbocodium  x  N.  triandrus). 
Seo  p.  392. 

ing  2500  to  3000  glass-houses  or  groups  of  20 
frames,  are  engaged  in  this  business,  which  is 
distributed  nearly  as  follows  : — 

Glass-houses 
Growers.  or  hotbeds. 

Lilacs  20         ...  300 

Roses 15         ...  400 

Bulbous  plants        ...       12         ...  60 

Heaths,  Ferns         ...       15         ...  500 

Foliage  plants  ...       50         ...  250 

Flowering  plants     ...     300         ...         1200 

Camellias      10         ...  25 

Azaleas  20         ...  50 

Gardenias     5         ...  15 

Orange  trees             ...         1         ...  T 

Orchids  10         ...         "    15 

The  forcing  of  Lilac  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  special  branches  of  floral  horticulture 
in  Paris,  and  although  Paris  does  not  hold  the 
exclusive  monopoly  of  this  business,  the  Lilac 
which  is  forced  there  takes  the  foremost  place 
in  all  the  flower  markets  of  Europe.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  going  beyond  the  mark  in  stating  that 
the  forcing  of  Lilacs  in  Paris  puts  in  circulation 
every  year  nearly  £80,000,  and  as  this  branch 
of  horticulture  is  of  so  much  importance,  I 
shall  here  give  some  particulars  of  the  pro- 
cesses wliich  are  employed  in  it.  It  is  nearly  a 
hundred  years  since  Mathieu,  a  cultivator  at 
Belleville,  commenced  the  forcing  of  Lilacs. 
Vitry-sur-Seine  is  the  centre  where  the  plants 
used  for  forcing  are  grown,  and  in  this  single 
commune  650  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  LUacs  exclusively.  As  the  plants 
are  not  suitable  for  forcing  until  they  are  five 
or  six  years  old,  the  produce  of  about  the  sixth 
part  of  the  area,  i.e.,  about  108  acres,  amount- 
ing to  1,500,000  plants,  is  taken  up  for  forcing 
every  year.  The  plants,  delivered  to  the  forcers 
as  they  require  them,  are  by  them  pruned  down 
to  the  size  at  which  they  are  to  flower,  and  are 
then  planted  close  together  in  the  forcing-houses. 


From  the  red-flowered  or  Marly  variety  of 
Lilac,  both  white  and  pink  flowers  are  produced 
by  forcing.  When  pink  flowers  are  required, 
the  plants  are  forced  at  a  slow  rate  in  a  gentle 
heat  with  air  admitted,  and  require  nearly 
double  the  time  in  which  white  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  only  about 
ten  years  since  this  method  of  forcing  Lilacs  to 
produce  pink  flowers  began  to  be  regularly  prac- 
tised. 

The  variety  named  Charles  X.  and  the  Persian 
Lilac  arc  also  forced  occasionally,  but  they  do 
not  yield  the  slender,  pliant,  graceful  branches 
that  are  obtained  in  forcing  the  Marly  variety. 
The  latter,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  forcer,  ac- 
quires a  whiteness,  a  pliancy  and  a  grace  for 
which  it  is  unsurpassed.  The  manner  in 
which  a  large-sized  bunch  of  it  is  made  up  by 
fastening  eight  sprays  in  a  handful  of  straw  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  Parisian  expertness. 
It  seems  to  be  now  ascertained  that  absence 
of  light  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  production  of  white  Lilac 
flowers  if  the  forcing  is  pushed 
forward  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  formation 
,  .f  the  natural  colouring  matter  of 
I  he  flowers  only  takes  place  within 
certain  limits  of  temperature, 
which,  in  the  case  of  rapid  forcing, 
are  .speedily  passed  by.  Practi- 
cally, however,  this  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance,  as  it  will  always 
be  found  advantageous  to  cover 
forcing-houses  with  thick  mats, 
which,  however  superfluous  they 
may  be  as  light-excluders,  will 
yet  be  most  useful  in  preventing 
the  radiation  and  loss  of  heat. 
In  the  department  of  the  Seine  there  are  about 
twenty  regular  forcers  of  Lilac,  and  it  is  not 
excessive  to  compute  the  number  of  their  forc- 
ing-houses to  be  from  300  to  350,  and  yielding 
from  six  to  ten  crops  yearly,  each  operation  of 
forcing  lasting  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  days 
during  nine  months  of  the  year. 

The  forcing  of  Guelder  Roses  differs  but  little 
in  its  details  from  the  forcing  of  Lilac. 

Rose-forcing  is  a  long- established  branch  of 
industry,  dating  back  probably  to  100  years 
ago.  It  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Paris  itself  and 
in  the  suburbs,  but  many  of  the  plants  em- 
ployed are  supplied  from  localities  as  distant  as 
Brie.  A  period  of  two  years  is  required  for 
the  preparation  of  plants  of  the  variety  named 
La  Reine,  a  non-perpetual  kind  of  Rose,  with 
large  and  very  full  flowers  of  a  fine  pink  colour, 
which  is  employed  for  the  production  of  forced 
flowers,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other 
variety.  From  September  to  May  the  forcing- 
houses  are  actively  at  work,  receiving  a  fresh 
batch  of  plants  to  be  forced  every  two  months 
or  every  two  months  and  a  half.  In  spring,  of 
course,  the  flowers  make  their  appearance  m 
the  shortest  space  of  time.  A  few  non-flower- 
ing shoots  are  retained  for  the  sake  of  the 
foliage,  which  is  used  for  garnishing  the  market 
bunches  of  flowers.  These  are  each  made  up  of 
twelve  or  twenty-four  flowers  with  long  stems, 
such  as  are  commonly  the  result  of  the  forcing 
process.  As  before  stated,  the  variety  La  Reme 
is  almost  the  only  one  that  is  used  for  forcing, 
but  occasionally  the  varieties  Anna  de  Diesbach 
and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  are  employed  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Another  plant  which  is  forced  to  a  very  great 
extent  is  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The  roots  or 
stools  of  this  are  usually  imported  from  Ger- 
many or  Holland,  and  the  forcing  of  them  is 
carried  on  from  October  to  April.     The  process 
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is  easy  and  speedy,  a  fortnight  to  twenty  days 
being  the  regulation  time  for  producing  flowers 
fit  to  cut ;  but  if  well-developed  foliage  is  also 
required,  from  twenty-tivo  to  thirty  days  will 
be  necessary.  Tlie  stools  need  not  be  jilanted 
in  soil,  as  they  force  very  well  in  Sphagnum  or 
other  sorts  of  Moss,  and  they  are  just  the  kind 
of  plants  for  grouping  in  the  elegant  little  bas- 
kets which  our  florists  so  well  know  how  to 
furnish.  Various  authorities  estimate  £20,000 
to  be  something  like  the  sum  of  money  which 
yearly  changes  hands  in  transactions  connected 
with  the  forcing  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

Bulbous  plants,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  Mu.scari,  Narci.ssi,  and  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem, are  forced  without  any  difliculty,  as  their 
bulbs  contain  all  the  nutriment  they  require 
while  being  forced.  Tlie  forcing  of  this  class 
of  plants  is  consequently  not  so  much  confined 
to  the  hands  of  specialists  as  is  the  forcing  of 
Lilac  or  of  Roses.  Almost  all  the  cultivators 
around  Paris  force  some  of  them  for  the 
markets  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Be- 
sides these,  tlie  growers  in  Brittany  have  a 
system  of  plain  hotbeds,  slightly  heated,  the 
produce  of  which— chiefly  Tulips— is  sent  to 
Paris  in  a  half-grown  state  to  be  utilised  by  the 
florists  in  furnishing  vases,  &c. 

In  winter,  Parma  Violets  are  sent  to  Paris 
from  Toulouse,  but  some  are  also  grown  under 
frames  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  Bo\u-g-la-Reine 
being  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  their  jiro- 
duction.  (jne  of  the  leading  growers  here  has 
discovered  the  art  of  composing  with  eighty 
flowers  of  these  Violets  one  of  those  flat  bou- 
quets which  previously  took  as  many  as  600 
flowers  to  make  them  up. 

The  Persian  Cyclamens,  which  have  been  so 
greatly  improved  during  the  last  ten  years  that 
one  can  hardly  recognise  them  as  the  same 
flowers,  are  grown  in  large  quantities  by  half  a 
score  of  specialists,  ^'ersailles  is  one"  of  the 
chief  centres  of  their  cultivation.  It  takes  from 
ten  to  eighteen  months  to  grow  such  specimen 
plants  as  one  admires  in  the  florists'  windows 
about  Chi-istmas-time  and  New  Year's  Day.  The 
total  value  of  the  Parisian  Cyclamens  sold  in  or 
exported  from  Paris  cannot  be  mucli  under  that 
of  the  forced  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Versailles,  which  I  have  just  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Cyclamens,  is  also  the  district 
par  excellence  for  both  plants  and  cut  flowers 
of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  of  all  kinds. 
Ferns,  Bromeliads,  Dracienas,  and  other  fine- 
fohaged  plants  are  also  largely  grown  here 
and  it  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  chie'f  centres  of 
Orchid  culture  wliere  the  plants  are  grown  for 
sale  like  ordinary  flowering  plants. 

Until  within  recent  years  it  was  generally 
supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
culture  of  Orchids  was  a  luxury  reserved  for 
the  rich,  but  for  some  time  past,  owing  to  the 
extensive  supplies  .sent  liome  by  collect'ors  and 
the  snnphfication  of  the  methods  of  growing 
them,  added  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
flowers  continue  fresh  for  a  very  lent'  time 
after  bung  cut.  Orchid  flowers  have  now  be- 
come an  indispensable  part  of  tlie  florist's 
stock-m-trade.  In  drawing-rooms  we  now  often 
see  and  admire  the  flowers  of  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum  or  C.  Sedeni,  of  Dendrobium  nobile  and 
D.  liedeni,  the  large  airy-looking  flowers  of 
Lieha  anceps,  those  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  the  prettily  fringed  flowers 
ot  Odontoglo.ssum  Alexandra;,  those  of  Phal-e- 
nopsis  grandiflora  and  P.  Schilleriana  (which 
more  than  any  other  Orchid  flowers  resemble 
huge  butterflies),  and  the  large  two-coloured 
flowers  of  the  Cattleyas. 


Many  other  specialities  of  merit  might  be 
mentioned  if  thi.s  did  not  occupy  too  much  of 
the  time  which  is  now  at  my  disposal.  The 
homely,  but  universal  favourite.  Mignonette, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  This  is  never  absent, 
one  might  say,  from  the  markets,  being  grown 
in  heat  during  one-third  of  the  year  and  merely 
sheltered  nnder  frames  for  tlie  rest  of  the  time. 
■The  fine  pyramidal-growing,  large-flowered  varie- 
ties are  of  Parisian  origin.  Heaths  and  Epa- 
crises  are  also  very  regularly  to  be  seen  in  the 
markets  and  tlie  florists'  shops.  These  are 
winter  flowers  which  must  be  grown  as  close  to 
the  light  as  po.ssible.  Chinese  Primroses,  in 
numerous  and  fine  varieties  which  have  sprung 
from  the  small  rose-uoloured  flowers  that  were 
introduced  about  the  year  1820,  also  form  part 
of  the  winter  floral  decorations,  and  are  soon 
followed  and  accompanied  by  the  Cinerarias, 
which,  in  like  manner,  have  made  great  strides 
in  improvement  since  the  tvpe  appeared  at 
Ghent,  in  the  year  1809,  at  the  first  horticul- 
tural exhibition  of  which  there  is  any  record. 
Many  other  difl'erent  kinds  of  plants  are  either 
forced  or  are  grown  under  temporary  coverings 
for  market,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Begonias, 
Laurustinus  and  Staphylea  colchica,  whose 
clusters  of  white  flowers  have  an  odour  of 
Tuberoses.  Lastly,  there  is  at  Paris  a  horti- 
cultural establishment  w-here  the  speciality  is 
the  production  of  fresh  (Jrange  flowers  all  the 
year  round,  and  which  competes  successfully 
with  the  growers  who  .send  supplies  of  these 
flowers  from  the  south  of  France.  The  various 
other  productions  which  these  southern  culti- 
vators send  to  the  Paris  markets  will  occupy 
the  remainder  of  this  address. 

(  To  be  coiitinxcd.) 


Orchids. 


NOTES  ON  VANDAS. 
I  Ail  in  receipt  of  a  spike  of  bloom  of  the 
beautiful  V.  Roxburghi,  which  used  some  years 
ago  to  be  common  in  our  plant  houses,  but 
which  has  now  become  somewhat  scarce.  This 
was  the  first  Vanda  which  was  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  and  it  flowered  for  the  fir.st  time  in 
cultivation  upwards  of  seventy  years  ago.  It 
has  a  deep  violet-purple  lip,  but  there  is  also 
a  variety  of  it  with  a  rosy  red  lip,  which  is 
figured  in  Paxton's  "  Magazine  of  Botany,'' vii., 
205,  under  the  name  of  V.  tessellata.  It  un- 
doubtedly is  but  a  variety  of  ^'.  Roxburghi,  as 
I  have  found  it  frequently  crop  up  with 
the  blue  -  lipped  kind.  In  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  render  these  small-growing  Vandas 
more  popular,  I  will  make  a  few  notes  on 
tlie  best  of  them.  They  are  all  easily  grown 
and  flower  most  profusely ;  all  they  want 
is  well-drained  pots  or  baskets.  I  prefer  pots 
with  perforated  sides,  as  they  are  more  last- 
ing. They  only  require  fresh  Sphagnum  Mo,ss 
to  grow  in,  and  this  can  easily  be  renewed 
when  any  .sourness  or  decay  sets  in.  By  this 
time,  in  all  probability  the  plant  will  have 
attached  itself  to  the  pot  by  its  roots,  and 
consequently  the  Sphagnum  can  be  easily  re- 
moved. I  like  Sphagnum  for  these  plants 
better  than  anything  else.  In  the  olden  times 
it  was  a  favourite  plan  to  boil  the  Sphagnum 
before  using  :  this  plan  was  adopted  for  killing 
small  slugs  and  snails,  which  are  often  brought 
into  the  house  with  the  newly-gathered  Sphag- 
num, and  which  are  very  annoying.  I  never 
liked  the  boiled  Sphagnum  after  losing  the 
original  plant  of  Aerides  Schrrederje,  whit?i  had 

been     bought     when    Mr.     Schrceder's    plants   ^,„.^„„.g, , , „„^..  „  „..„„.. . , 

were  dispersed,  and  which  was  potted  in  boiled  '  and  one°  whose   exceptionally  fragrant  flowers 


Sphagnum.  These  small  Vandas  should  be 
kept  in  a  temperature  which  does  not  fall 
below  GO^,  but  which  in  the  summer-time 
may  rise  to  that  of  the  East  Indian  house. 
Most  of  them  occur  in  situations  that  become 
cool  in  their  resting  season.  Water  should  be 
freely  given  whilst  growing,  and  the  atmosphere 
should  be  well  charged  with  moisture.  During 
the  winter  much  less  will  be  nece.ssary,  and 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  quite 
dry,  or  serious  injury  may  result.  The  following 
are.the  best : — 

V.  Amesiana.— This  is  a  native  of  the  Shan 
States,  a  territory  of  considerable  extent,  and 
watered  by  the  river  Cambodia.  It  lies  to  the 
north  of  Siam.  V.  Amesiana  was  found  by  Boxall 
while  engaged  by  the  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of 
Clapton.  It  is  a  strong-growing  variety.  The 
spikes  are  erect,  much  longer  than  the  leaves, 
branching,  and  becoming  paniculate  in  some  in- 
stances. The  flowers  are  numerous,  thick  and 
waxy  in  texture,  slightly  fragrant,  white,  and 
with  a  stain  ot  rose  colour  or  ot  lilac  on  the  lip. 
In  the  variety  named  alba  the  lip  also  is  white. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  as  its  flowers  are 
borne  during  mid  -  winter.  The  plant  which 
flowered  first  in  Mr.  Low's  nursery,  and  was  figured 
in  the  "  Orchid  Album,"  t.  29G,  went  to  America. 
Of  the  plants  which  we  now  have,  not  one  of  them 
has  produced  such  richly  coloured  flowers,  and  in 
some  cases  the  blooms  have  been  pure  white. 

V.  Bbxson'I  is  a  small-growing  plant  from  the 
warm  parts  of  Burmah.  The  sepals  and  petals 
of  a  yellowish  brown  hue,  netted  with  bright 
cliestnut  and  green  on  the  inside,  white  behind, 
the  lip  being  light  rosy  purple.  This  is  not  a  showy 
species,  but  contrasts  well  with  V.  ccerulescensand 
its  varieties.  It  was  introduced  through  General 
Benson,  and  first  flowered  with  the  Messrs.  Veitch, 
of  Chelsea,  some  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years 
ago  ;  its  flowers  are  pale  blue  in  the  outer  whorl  of 
the  perianth,  and  the  lip  is  deep  blue.  There  are 
several  varieties  which  vary  only  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers. 

V.  Desisosiana.— This  plant,  like  the  two 
preceding,  is  a  native  ot  Burmah.  The  flowers 
are  medium-sized  and  ivory-white.  A  very  fine 
specimen  of  this  was  shown  at  one  of  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Y  KiMBALLlAyA,a  species  from  the  Shan  States 
was  sent  home  to  the  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  by 
Boxall.  who  collected  it  at  the  same  time  as  V. 
Amesiana.  Its  flowers,  some  six  to  twelve  on  a 
spike,  are  very  beautiful,  each  flower  being  from 
1  inch  to  2  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  white,  and  the  lip  rich  purple.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  small-growing  Vandas  yet  dis- 
covered, and  I  was  told  by  Boxall  that  it  had  hoar- 
frost upon  it  in  the  resting  season.  It  was  figured 
in  The  Garden,  April  5,  18i)0. 

V.  PAUVIFLOEA,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Aerides  Wightianum,  although  widely  spread  in 
India,  has  always  been  somewhat  scarce  in  our 
gardens.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  though  some- 
what small,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  nankeen- 
yellow,  with  a  light  purple  lip.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  species,  well  deserving  more  extended 
cultivation 

V.  Roxburghi. — This,  sent  me  from  Messrs. 
Seeger  and  Tropp's  nursery  at  Dulwich,  has  a  spike 
bearing  six  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  pale 
green  on  the  inner  side,  maiked  with  deep  brown 
netted  lines,  china-white  on  the  outside,  and  the  lip 
deep  violet-blue. 

There  are  a  few  others,  such  as  V.  cristata,  V. 
Hookeriana,  V.  lamellata,  and  V.  limbata,  which 
are  deserving  of  the  attentit)n  of  every  Orchid 
grower. — Willi.\m  Hugh  Gower. 

It  is  now  a  little   over  seventy  years 

since  the  first  Vanda  was  flowered  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Great  Britain.  The  species  was  V. 
Roxburghi,  which,  although  a  handsome  Orchid, 
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give  it  a  claim  to  the  notice  of  cultivators,  is 
far  from  showing  the  genus  at  its  best.  It  was 
on  the  introduction  in  1847  of  the  well-known 
V.  suavis  and  V.  tricolor  in  one  importation 
that  the  full  beauty  and  horticultural  value  of 
Yandas  began  to  be  apparent,  and  since  then  the 
genus  has  been  constantly  enriched.  AVith  tlie 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Cypripedium  and  Dendro- 
bium,  there  is  no  tropical  genus  of  which  more 
may  be  said  in  recommendation,  for  whilst 
PhaliBuopsis  and  Angrjecum  are  unsurjiassed  in 
the  wealth  and  loveliness  of  their  flowers,  they 
are  not  so  easily  grown  as  Vandas,  which,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  are  easily  managed.  Vandas 
include  also  some  of  the  most  stately  habited  of 
Asiatic  Orchids,  and  this,  combined  with  their 
handsome  evergreen  foliage,  makes  them  attrac- 
tive at  every  season  of  the  year.  It  is,  in  short, 
one  of  those  genera  which  anyone  forming  a 
collection  of  the  warmer  class  of  Orchids  will  do 
well  to  draw  largely  upon. 

About  thirty  species  are  known,  these  being 
spread  over  a  wide  area  in  Tropical  Asia  ;  from 
the  Himalayas  they  stretch  southwai'ds  and 
eastwards  through  India  and  Burmah  to  the 
islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  one  species 
even  reaching  Australia.  They  are  always 
epiphytal,  the  leaves  being  mostly  arranged  in 
a  distichous  manner,  and  are  usually  strap- 
shaped,  although  in  a  few  species  they  are  nearly 
or  quite  terete.  The  chief  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  the  genus  is  furnished  by  the  lip,  which 
is  continuous  with  the  short  stout  column,  and 
is  divided  into  three  lobes,  the  central  one  of 
which  is  expanded,  whilst  the  side  ones  are 
smaller  and  usually  erect,  the  base  forming  a 
sac  or  short  spur.  The  pollen  masses  are  two  in 
number. 

In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  it 
is  impossible,  especially  in  the  matters  of  tem- 
peratures and  moisture,  to  speak  of  them  as  a 
whole.  The  widely  separate  localities  over 
which  they  are  spread,  and  the  peculiar  climatal 
conditions  which  attend  the  growth  of  indi- 
vidual species,  necessitate  in  several  instances 
marked  dift'erences  in  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  species,  however, 
especially  those  of  dwarf  growth,  require 
identical  conditions,  and,  except  where  stated 
otherwise,  the  following  particulars  as  to  treat- 
ment may  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  whole 
of  those  here  mentioned.  They  may  be  grown 
in  pots,  baskets  or  cylinders  ;  for  the  dwarfer 
kinds  the  two  last  are  preferable,  pots  being 
generally  used  for  the  stronger  growers  like 
V.  suavis  and  tricolor.  In  whichever  of  these 
they  may  be  planted  the  lower  two-thirds  of 
the  space  should  be  filled  with  drainage,  the 
remainder  with  clean  living  Sphagnum.  No 
species  requires  peat  or  any  like  material  about 
the  roots,  but  when  large  pots  have  to  be  vised 
a  few  lumps  of  charcoal  or  porous  brick  may  be 
mixed  with  the  Sphagnum.  Whilst  Vandas 
may  be  termed  stove  plants  they  do  not  require 
such  essentially  tropical  conditions  as  some 
Orchids,  such  as  Phalasnopsids  do,  and  nii-stakes 
are  more  frequently  made  in  giving  too  high 
a  temperature  than  in  the  other  direction. 
A  winter  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  and  a  sum- 
mer one  of  65°  to  80°  will  be  found  sufficiently 
high,  the  lower  figures  indicating  the  niglit 
temperatin-es.  A  point  of  great  importance  in 
the  successful  cultivation  of  all  the  species  is 
that  they  should  have  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  light,  short  of  causing  actual  dis- 
coloration or  damage  to  the  foliage.  It  is  found 
that  by  keeping  the  plants  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  glass  and  shading  only  when  the  sun's 
rays  are  most  powerful,  not  only  is  the  foliage 
harder  and  sturdier,  but  the  flowering  is  more 


regular  and  profuse,  and  the  blooms  themselves 
of  better  colour.  During  the  growing  season 
an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
is  indispensable,  and  as  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  these  are  usually  outside  the  pot  or 
ba.sket,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  moisture- 
laden  atmosphere  is  forcibly  suggested.  In  the 
matter  of  ventilation  a  regular  supply  of  fresh 
air  without  permitting  a  cold  current  to  pass 
over  the  plants  sliould  be  aimed  at.  Vandas 
and  the  allied  genera  of  Saccolabium  and 
Aerides  were  the  Orchids  in  which  the  dreaded 
"spot"  used  most  frequently  to  make  its 
appearance.  Owing  chiefly  to  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  light  and  fresh 
air,  it  is  now  much  less  commou.  In  winter 
the  supply  of  moisture  should  be  greatly 
reduced,  but  the  Sphagnum  should,  neverthe- 
less, be  kept  slightly  moist  at  all  times.  As 
soon  in  spring  as  the  tips  of  the  roots  show 
signs  of  renewed  activity  by  pushing  forth 
green  points,  the  dead  Sphagnum  should  be 
replaced  by  new,  and  the  drainage  put  in 
good  order.  When  the  roots  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  pots  or  baskets, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  them  ;  the 
material  which  has  to  be  replaced  can  generally 
be  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  pointed  stick  and 
by  syringing.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  advis- 
able, when  more  root  room  is  desirable,  to 
place  the  old  pot  with  its  roots  attached  in- 
side a  larger  one. 

Y.  Amesiana. — This  is  a  dwarf  grower,  with 
stiff,  dark  green  leaves  a  foot  in  length  by  about 
an  inch  in  width  at  the  base,  tapering  gradually 
to  a  long  fine  point.  It  was  introduced  four  or 
five  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  from 
Upper  Burmah.  The  flowers  are  on  tall  erect 
spikes,  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  flushed 
with  rose  ;  the  lip  rich  magenta-rose,  with 
paler  coloured  margins.  From  twenty  to  fifty 
flowers  have  been  borne  on  one  spike,  and  as 
many  as  eighty  have  been  counted  on  imported 
spikes.  This  species  may  be  grown  in  an  inter- 
mediate or  even  cool  house. 

V.  KiMBALLiANA.— It  is  also  to  Messrs.  Low  that 
we  owe  the  introduction  of  this  Vanda.  It  comes  from 
the  same  country  as  V.  Amesiana,  and  is  nearer  to  it 
in  relationship  than  any  other.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  genus.  It  has  leaves  still 
narrower  than  those  of  V.  Amesiana  and  almost 
terete.  The  flowers  are  between  2  inches  and  3 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  six  to  nine  are 
borne  on  the  spike.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
sometimes  of  a  pure  white,  sometimes  flushed  with 
rose,  a  beautiful  contrast  being  made  by  the  rich 
rosy  purple  of  the  lip.  It  requires  the  same  tem- 
perature as  V.  Amesiana. 

V.  TEEES  AND  V.  HooKEEiANA.— These  two 
species  are  distinct  from  other  Vandas  on  account 
of  their  terete  foliage.  As  a  garden  plant,  V.  teres 
is  the  superior.  It  has  dark  green  stems  about  the 
thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  and  cylindrical  leaves 
about  6  inches  long.  From  three  to  six  flowers 
are  borne  on  the  raceme,  each  of  which  is  3 
inches  across.  The  oblong  sepals  are  white  tinged 
with  rose,  the  large  and  more  rounded  petals  being 
deep  rose.  The  lip  is  very  showy  ;  in  front  it  is  of 
a  rich  rose  veined  with  orange,  but  in  the  throat 
the  latter  forms  the  ground  colour,  and  it  is 
spotted  and  striped  with  crimson.  This  plant  is 
usually  seen  in  flower  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  show  in  the  Temple  Gardens  in  May.  It 
is  a  native  of  Burmah  and  Northern  India.  V. 
Hookeriana  is  easily  distinguished  from  V.  teres 
by  its  paler  green,  more  pointed  and  smaller  leaves. 
The  racemes  usually  carry  two  flowers.  The  sepals 
are  white,  tinged  with  rose ;  the  petals  larger, 
more  spathulate,  and  spotted  with  magenta.  The 
lip  is  IJ  inches  wide  ;  in  front  it  is  of  a  purple- tinted 
white,  spotted  with  magenta  towards  the  edges, 
streaks  of  the  same  colour  occurring  in  the  centre. 
V.  teres  was  introduced  in  1828,  but  it  was  not 


until  1873  that  V.  Hookeriana  was  seen  in  English 
gardens.  The  cultivation  of  these  two  species  is 
different  in  some  respects  from  that  of  other 
\'andas.  They  require  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  sunshine  to  induce  them  to  flower,  and  may  be 
kept  pretty  well  unshaded  at  all  times.  In  summer 
the  night  temperature  should  not  fall  below  70°, 
and  an  abundance  of  moisture  must  be  given.  It 
has  been  found  a  good  plan  to  set  apart  one  light 
of  a  well-heated  frame  for  them,  planting  pieces 
about  a  foot  long  in  a  bed  of  Sphagnum  4  inches 
deep,  draining  it  well.  In  the  active  season  the 
frame  may  be  shut  up  and  syringed  about  i  o'clock, 
putting  on  again  before  evening  a  crack  of  air.  In 
winter  they  may  be  kept  quite  dry  in  a  temperature 
of  55°  to  60°.  The  essential  points,  therefore,  in 
the  cultivation  of  these  two  species,  more  espe- 
cially of  V.  teres,  are  unrestricted  light,  a  high 
degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  a  thorough  ripen- 
ing off  in  autumn  and  winter. 

V.  SUAVIS  AND  V.  THICOLOE.— For  general  gar- 
den work  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two 
species  are  the  best  of  Vandas.  In  habit  both  are 
stately  and  handsome  ;  they  grow  well  with  other 
plants,  and  they  illustrate,  moreover,  a  style  of 
growth  which  is  comparatively  rare  in  plant  houses. 
Reichenbach  considered  them  to  be  varieties  of  one 
species.  Out  of  flower  they  are  indistinguishable, 
and  in  flower  the  chief  distinguishing  character 
is  in  the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals, 
which  in  X.  suavis  is  white,  whereas  in  tricolor  it 
is  yellow.  They  are  both  natives  of  Java.  The 
commonest  error  in  the  cultivation  of  these  two 
species  is  in  giving  them  too  high  a  temperature 
and  too  much  shade.  They  are  intermediate  rather 
than  stove  plants,  and  a  minimum  winter  tempera- 
ture of  50°  will  suit  them. 

V.  ccEEULEA.— This  species  blooms  in  late  au- 
tumn, and  at  that  season  there  is  no  Orchid  which 
excels  it  in  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  its  flowers. 
The  spikes,  two  of  which  not  unfrequently  appear 
simultaneously  on  one  plant,  carry  from  ten  to 
twenty  flowers  ;  the  latter  number,  however,  very 
rarely,  and  only  on  newly-imported  plants  or  on 
those  of  extraordinary  vigour.  In  the  best  varie- 
ties each  flower  is  i  'inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
sepals  and  petals  (which  ought  to  slightly  overlap 
each  other)  are  of  a  lovely  pale  lavender  blue,  tes- 
sellated with  a  darker  shade.  The  lip  is  small,  but 
of  a  yet  deeper  blue.  It  is  a  plant  of  erect  habit,  with 
two  opposite  rows  of  dark  green  rigid  leaves  each 
G  inches  to  8  inches  long  and  strap-shaped.  This 
species  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a 
diflicult  one  to  deal  with,  and  no  doubt  with  some 
justice.  The  following  treatment  has  been  pursued 
with  a  batch  of  plants,  some  of  which  were  im- 
ported ten  years  ago  and  are  now  in  good  health 
and  flower  annually.  They  are  grown  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  Cattleya  house  throughout  the  year, 
special  care  being  taken  to  maintain  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air.  They  are  planted  in  tall 
cylinders  of  teak,  the  upper  halt  only  of  which  is 
utilised  for  the  potsherds  and  Sphagnum.  From 
March  up  to  the  time  they  have  finished  flowering, 
they  should  be  kept  moist  at  the  root ;  after  that 
the  supply  of  water  is  gradually  reduced  until  in 
winter  none  at  all  is  given. 

V.  Sandeeiasa.— Whilst  this  species  does  not 
possess  the  charm  and  delicate  colouring  of  V. 
coerulea,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  largest- 
flowered  and  showiest  of  Vandas.  The  flowers  are 
each  5  inches  across,  and  a  dozen  or  more  are  pro- 
duced on  one  spike.  The  upper  sepal  and  petals 
are  pale  rosy  lilac  tinged  with  yellow  and  have  also 
crimson  dots  at  the  base.  The  lower  sepals  are  2 
inches  in  diameter,  fawn-coloured  and  reticulated 
with  brownish  crimson.  The  lip  is  small  and  of  a 
dull  crimson.  Notwithstanding  their  marked 
structural  differences,  the  flowers  strongly  suggest 
those  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  The  species 
was  introduced  in  1881  from  Mindanao,  one  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  first  flowered  in  Mr.  Lee's 
collection  near  Leatherhead. 

V.  Cathcaeti  is  a  tall-growing  plant  with  slen- 
der, terete  stems  and  pale  green,  narrowly  oblong 
leaves  0  inches  long.     It  is  a  handsome  species 
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but  does  not  flower  freely  as  a  rule.  The  flowers 
are  upwards  of  4  inches  in  diameter,  with  broad 
oblong  sepals  and  petals,  the  ground  colour  of 
which  is  pale  yellow,  but  marked  with  bars  of 
reddish  brown.  The  lip  is  white  with  a  tinge  of 
red  on  the  side  lobes,  whilst  the. large  central  lobe 
has  a  yellow  incurved  margin.  Sir  .Joseph  Hooker 
discovered  this  species  in  the  hot  valleys  of  the 
Eistern  Himalayas.  It  has  been  most  successfully 
grorvn  when  trained  on  a  damp  wall,  and  differs 
fr  im  most  Vandas  in  preferring  a  good  deal  of 
&hade. 

V.  PEDUNCUL.4.RIS  (Cottonia  macrostachya). — 
Although  usually  known  as  a  A'anda,  and  origin- 
ally described  as  such  by  Lindley,  this  curious 
Orchid  is  now  separated  into  another  genus — Cot- 
tonia. It  differs  from  the  true  Vandas  in  having 
no  spur  to  the  lip,  also  in  the  structure  of  the  pol- 
linia.  It  was  first  discovered  in  Ceylon  by  Mr. 
James  Macrae  about  forty  years  ago,  and  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  rather  widely  spread  over 
Southern  India.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
insect-like  appearance  of  its  flowers,  which  some- 
what resemble  those  of  our  English  Bee  Orchis. 
They  are  borne  in  great  numbers  on  an  erect  branch- 
ing scape  2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  but  only  a  few  are 
expanded  at  one  time,  the  flowering  period  extend- 
ing over  three  months,  or  even  longer  (from  April 
onwards).  The  sepals  are  oblong,  obtuse,  and  of  a 
pale  yellowish  green  striated  with  dull  red  lines  ; 
the  petals  differ  only  in  being  somewhat  smaller. 
The  central  area  of  the  lip  is  raised  and  of  a 
black-purple,  and  surrounding  this  is  a  border  of 
green,  the  margins  being  hairy.  The  whole  flower 
is  a  little  over  an  inch  in  depth.  The  plant  itself 
is  slender  growing,  and  has  narrow  strap-shaped 
leaves  with  unequally  bilobed  tips.  This  species  re- 
quires to  be  kept  warm  and  moist  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

There  are  still  to  be  mentioned  a  number  of 
dwarf  growing  species,  which  form  a  beautiful 
and  important  section  of  the  genus.  V.  Ben- 
.soni  is  a  charming  species  with  flowers  2  inches 
across,  whose  sepals  and  petals  are  marked  with 
numerous  red-brown  dots  on  a  yellowish  ground, 
whilst  the  lij)  is  of  a  soft  violet.  V.  ccerule.scens, 
as  the  name  implies,  has  flowers  in  which  the 
prevailing  tint  is  blue.  They  are  over  an  inch 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  pale  purplish 
blue  and  the  lip  a  rich  violefc-blue.  This  de- 
lightful plant  should  be  in  every  collection,  a 
remark  which  applies  as  strongly  to  V.  Deni- 
soniana,  whose  beautiful  white  flowers  render 
it  distinct  from  all  other  Vandas.  The  true  V. 
insignis  is  not  a  eonnnon  Orchid,  what  is  gene- 
rally known  under  the  name  laeing  a  totally 
difterent  plant  and  a  variety  of  V.  tricolor  ;  the 
true  plant  has  tawny  yellow  sepals  and  petals, 
blotched  with  dark  reddish  brown,  and  a  lip  of 
n  delicate  rosy  white.  V.  Parishi  is  distinct  liy 
reason  of  its  handsome  bright  green  leaves, 
which  are  oblong  and  unusually  thick  and  firm. 
The  outer  segments  of  the  flower  are  of  a 
greenish  yellow  spotted  with  bright  reddish 
brown,  the  lip  being  white,  striped  with  orange 
at  the  base,  l)ut  magenta  in  front.  V.  Rox- 
burghi,  already  mentioned  as  the  oldest  Vanda 
in  cultivation,  has  jjale  green  sepals  and  petals 
te.ssellated  with  olive-brown,  the  lip  being 
violet-purple  and  white.  In  this  and  various 
other  species  of  Vanda  the  outside  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  is  white  —  W.  .J.   B. 


of  the  family.  I  am  asked,  too,  how  growers  are 
succeeding  with  C.  Chamberlaini.  My  inquirer 
.says  that  the  plants  bought  by  him  are  not  moving, 
and  that  tliere  is  no  indication  of  their  doing  so. 
In  every  place  that  I  have  seen  this  species  it  was 
doing  very  well.  I  would  advise  my  friend  to  place 
his  plants  in  a  warmer  temperature  and  moister 
atmosphere. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  r  sevinm  (<'licnlcs  (roiUrei/). 
— This  is  the  species  you  send  a  flower  of,  and  not 
0.  cirrhosum.  The  latter  is  a  very  different  plant. 
0.  nseviura  is  a  much  rarer  Orchid.  The  majus  va- 
riety used  to  exist  in  Mr.  Turner's  collection  at 
Pendlebury,  near  Manchester.  The  flower  sent 
measures  nearly  ?,  inches  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  and  lip  being  very  similar — all  white  spotted 
with  purple,  with  a  bright  yellow  crest.  In  the 
majus  variety  llie  spotting  is  heavier  and  darker 
in  colour.  Both  forms,  however,  are  very  rare.  It 
is  just  fifty  years  ago  since  the  plant  was  first 
found  by  JI.  Linden. — W. 


Cypripedium  Chamberlaini  {An  Orchid 
Crroffpr).  — I  am  asked  if  the  jjlant  known  by  the 
above  name  is  not  really  a  Selenijiedium.  It  is 
not.  I  give  two  reasons  for  this  assertion  ;  first, 
I  have  the  statement  of  its  introducer,  Mr.  Sander, 
of  St.  Albans,  who  told  me  that  the  plants  were 
collected  in  and  brought  home  from  the  East, 
whilst  the  Selenipedium,  have  never  been  foimd, 
I  believe,  out  of  the  western  hemisphere.  They 
are  said  to  intercross  very  eisily,  but  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  any  one  hybrid  bet.vieii  the  two  di'ision? 


ODONTOGLOSSUMS  FROM  ARDDARROCH. 

I  AM  in  receipt  of  some  beautiful  flowers  of  this 
genus,  most  of  them  natural  hybrids.  No  1  is  a 
very  pretty  form  of  the  Ruckerianum  type,  I  think, 
having  white  sepals  and  petals,  all  of  them  marked 
in  the  basal  half  with  about  six  dotted  lines  of 
bright  chestnut,  lip  flat,  tapering  to  the  recurved 
point,  creamy-white  tinged  with  yellow,  and  having 
one  or  two  spots  in  front  of  the  crest,  which  is 
tinged  with  yellow.  It  is  a  very  pretty  hybrid 
form,  having  to  my  mind  unmistakable  evidence 
of  O.  gloriosum  and  O.  crispura  for  its  parents. 
No.  2  is  a  pretty  flower,  evidently  from  the  same 
parents,  but  retaining  more  of  the  characters  of  U. 
crispum,  the  sepals  and  petals  round  and  full,  the 
former  beingwhite  tinged  with  rose,  the  petals  undu- 
lated on  the  margins,  pure  white,  with  a  few  cen- 
tr.ll  dots  of  chestnut;  the  lip  is  purely  that  of  O. 
crispum.  It  is  a  very  elegant  and  chaste  form. 
No.  3  is  a  very  handsome  form  of  0.  Anderson- 
ianum,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  white  tinged 
with  yellow,  heavily  spotted  with  deep  chestnut ; 
lip  with  a  broad  blotch  of  the  same  colour  in  front 
of  the  crest.  It  is  a  good  round  flower,  exceedingly 
beautiful.  No.  4  is  another  pretty  form,  having 
the  sepals  and  petals  narrower  and  more  pointed, 
the  ground  colour  white  flushed  with  ro.sy- carmine, 
the  former  thickly  spotted  with  chocolate,  the 
petals  equally  as  thickly  marked,  but  with  smaller 
spots  and  dots  ;  the  lip  is  narrow  and  tapers  to  a 
sharp  point.  No.  5  is  called  0.  egregum,  under 
which  name  it  is  said  to  have  received  a  flrst-class 
certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society; 
the  ground  colour  is  white,  the  sepals  and  petals 
and  the  lip  being  thickly  spotted  and  dotted 
throughout  with  deep  chocolate  ;  it  bears  the  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  gloriosum  parentage.  No. 
G  is  a  very  pretty  flower  of  the  gloriosum  type,  hav- 
ing the  sepals  and  petals  wholly  of  a  deep  rose, 
narrowly  bordered  with  soft  yellow  saving  the 
centre  of  each,  which  towards  the  base  is  pale 
yellow;  the  lip  is  yellowish-white,  having  a  blotch 
of  dark  chestnut  in  front  of  the  crest.  No.  7  is  a 
flower  much  after  the  character  of  No.  4,  but  I 
think  even  prettier  ;  they  are  a  set  of  beautiful 
hybrids.  With  these  also  come  Howers  of  O.  Rossi 
majus,  the  sepals  and  base  of  the  petals  being 
thickly  banded  in  a  transverse'  manner  with  dark 
chestnut,  and  also  a  flower  bearing  the  name  of  O. 
triumphans  aureum,  having  the  sepals  and  petals 
rich  deep  chocolate,  the  tips  of  all  rich  golden- 
yellow,  with  sundry  transverse  lines  of  the  same 
colour  in  the  lower  "parts.  The  lip  is  white  at  the 
base,  rich  deep  chocolate  in  front,  the  point  golden 
yellow.  wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


hue,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  of  the  same  colour, 
the  side  lobes  and  the  throat  being  orange-yellow. 
It  comes  from  Burmah,  and  consequently  requires 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  during  its  growing 
season,  butafter  growth  is  finishedit  may  be  rested 
in  a  cooler  house  with  a  drier  atmosphere. — W. 

Dendrobium  Kingianum  {S.  X*,).— This    is 

the  name  ..f  your  j-laiit  ;  it  is  an  old  and  well- 
known  variety  from  Australia.  It  was  introduced 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons  when  at  Exeter.  It  appeared  to  be  a  very 
shy  bloomer  when  I  first  had  the  plant,  but  it  now 
appears  to  be  better  understood  and  blooms  more 
freely  than  it  did.  I  saw  it  recently  in  bloom  in 
the  ISurford  Lodge  and  several  other  collections. 
It  tlnives  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  other 
kinds  from  the  same  district. — W.  H.  G. 

Angreecum  sesquipedale  (T.  Brool's).— The 
flower  sent  was  well  p.nckcd  and  reached  me  safely, 
but  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
spring  -  flowering  plants.  They  are  only  late 
flowers,  and  therefore  I  cannot  "think  them  diffe- 
rent, because  whiter  than  many  which  one  sees  in 
the  winter.  It  is  a  plant  very  susceptible  to  injury 
from  fogs  ;  in  fact,  only  this  last  spring  I  noted 
when  visiting  the  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  that  the 
whole  of  the  plants  had  been  deprived  of  their 
blooms  by  the  fogs  with  which  we  were  afflicted  a 
short  time  before  Christmas.  The  plant  was  first 
introduced  from  Madagascar  in  1S55  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ellis.— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Vuylstekeanuin. — "  W.  W., 
Cheshire,"  sends  me  a  flower  remarkably  bright  in 
colour,  but  wanting  somewhat  in  size.  It  was 
found  among  some  imported  plants  of  this  genus. 
The  sender  asks  if  it  is  new.  It  is  not  new.  but  I 
think  still  very  rare.  It  was  flowered  for  the  first 
time  about  eight  years  ago  in  Ghent  by  M.  Vuyl- 
steke.  whose  name  it  bears.  Although  so  named 
by  Reichenbach,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  variety  of 
0.  luteo-purpureum  ;  indeed,  I  can  see  no  diffe'-ence 
saving  in  the  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
rich  deep  nankeen -yellow,  all  tipped  with  paleyellow, 
the  petals  having  a  few  blotches  of  the  same  col- 
our in  addition  ;  they  are  all  somewhat  coarsely 
toothed;  lip  white  spotted  with  pa.]e  yellow  and 
having  a  deep  yellow  crest.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
form,  which  should  be  taken  great  care  of,  its  col- 
ours rendering  it  very  showy. — G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Dendrobium  lutecium  chlorocentrum  {('. 
Turner). —The  flower  sent  is  of  this  variety.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  flowers  for  withstanding  the 
London  fogs.  It  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
typical  plant  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  primrose 
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PLATE  855. 

HYBRID  CALANTHES. 

(with    a    coloured    plate.*) 

It  is  now  thirty-three  years  since  Orchid 
growers  were  surprised  and  delighted  with  the 
flowering  of  C.  Veitchi,  the  first  hybrid  raised 
amongst  deciduous  Calanthes,  which  Reichen- 
bach, wisely  or  not,  .separated  under  the  name 
of  Preptanthe.  The  hybrid  then  raised  stands 
at  tliis  day  amongst  the  most  valuable  for 
winter  decoration.  It  was  figured  in  The 
Gariiex,  July  9,  1887  (p.  12).  Sir  W.  Hooker, 
in  figuring  this  plant  in  the  Dotaniral  Miuiazine 
in  I8tj.3,  calls  it  a  "singular  production,"  but 
then  Orchid  hybrids  did  not  find  much  favour 
in  the  author's  eyes.  It  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Dominy  by  crossing  Limatodes  rosea  with 
Calantiie  vestita  rubro-oculata.  For  many  years 
after,  very  little  was  done  in  the  hybridisation 
of  these  Calanthes,  until  the  late  Mr.  Spiers, 
when  at  Burford  Lodge  in  charge  of  Sir  Trevor's 
collection,  took  them  in  hand,  and  the  plate 
issued  w  ith  this  number  illustrates  some  of  the 
kinds  which  have  resulted  from  his  ettbrts. 
C.  burfordensis  is  the  very  richly  coloured  cen- 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Miss  Marie  Low,  in 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence'.'i  garden,  Burford  Lodge.  Lithe- 
graphed  and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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tral  form,  a  much  deeper  and  brighter  coloured 
variety  than   C.  Vcitchi,  but  certainly  not  the 
finest  of  these  seedlings,  C.  sanguinaria  being, 
I   consider,  the   richest   and    deepest  coloured 
fcn'm    of    all    those    which    have    been    raised 
at   Burford   l;odge.       It    is   a    great   pity  that 
so    few   records  have  been   kept   of   the   early 
crosses  of  (_)rchids.     Douiiny  was  not  blameless 
in  this  matter,  and  we  still  have  no  authentic 
record   of  the  parents  of  one    of    his   greatest 
achievements,  Laalia    exoniensis.       Spiers   also 
appears    to    have    kept    no    record     of    these 
Calanthes,   and  we  therefore   are   in   the  dark 
regarding  their  parents.    The  figure  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  plate  is  C.  rosea,  whilst  that 
on  the  right,  C.  versicolor,  received  a  first-class 
certificate  when  shown  before  the  Orchid  Com- 
mittee   of    the    Royal    Horticultural     Society. 
Others  have  also  added  some  beautiful   forms 
to   our   deciduous  Calanthes.      Amongst  them 
the  Messrs.   Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  have 
contributed  some  of  the  very  best  through  their 
collector,  Mr.  Seden.    Among  the  best  kinds  are 
the  varieties  lentiginosa,  lentiginosa  rosea  and 
Sedeni,. raised  by  Seden  ;  Sandhur.stiana,  which 
has  the  same  parents  as  C.  Veitchi  and  C.  Aurora, 
raised   by   Mr.   C.   Winn,  of  Birmingham.      C. 
porphyrea  and  C.  sanguinaria  may  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  dark  forms. 
Jlr.   White,  the  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, has  started  hybridising,  so  that  in  three 
or  four  years  we  may  expect  some  more  hand- 
some varieties,  and  perhaps  he  may  be  able  to 
fix  some  of  the  parents  of  the  many  beautiful 
forms   which   last   year  were   blooming   in  the 
collection   at   Burford    Lodge.      The    want    of 
foliage  is  not  felt  when   the  plants  are  nicely 
arranged  amongst  Ferns. 

Calanthe  vestita  and  its  near  relative,  Lima- 
todes  rosea,  grow  naturally  upon  trees,  and  it 
is  singular  how  they  take  to  loam  and  thrive 
in  it  better  than  in  any  other  compost.  Mr. 
Wliite  uses  this  and  some  chojiped  Sphagnum 
Moss,  mixed  with  some  fine  crocks.  Plenty  of 
drainage  is  also  necessary.  As  soon  as  the 
bulbs  begin  to  grow,  the  old  soil  should  be 
shaken  away,  the  old  roots  cut  off,  and  the 
bulbs  stood  upon  the  new  soil,  using  small 
pots  to  start  them  in.  as  they  can  be  easily 
shifted  when  they  have  filled  these  into  larger 
ones.  If  necessary  several  bulbs  can  be  placed 
together  in  one  pot,  and  they  will  soon  grow 
apace.  Water  must  be  given  very  sparingly  at 
first,  this  being  in  my  estimation  the  only 
critical  time  in  the  cultivation  of  Calanthes. 
When  they  are  well  rooted  a  plentiful  supply 
may  be  given,  and  at  all  times  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere must  be  maintained.  When  the  plants 
have  rooted  well,  some  growers  like  to  supjoly 
them  with  liquid  manure,  but  it  should  be 
given  in  a  weak  state  and  at  distant  intervals. 
I  know  full  well  that  many  growers  top-dress 
their  bulbs  with  dried  cow  manure,  which  feeds 
the  bulbs  up  to  an  enormous  size,  but  after  two 
or  three  years  a  nasty  black  disease  breaks  out 
in  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  it  takes  years  to  again 
produce  a  healthy  progeny.  Speaking  of  liquid 
manure  for  Orchids,  we  hear  nothing  now  of 
sonre  growers  who  were  working  with  it  and 
achieved  wonders.  I  consider  a  little  given 
occasionally  may  be  advantageous,  but  I  prefer 
to  give  it  in  the  atmosphere  rather  than  to  the 
soil.  A  point  of  the  greate.st  importance  in 
the  growth  of  Calanthes  is  the  ripening  of  the 
bulbs.  The  plants,  when  growth  is  about 
finished,  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light, so  as  to  ripen  up  their  leaves  and  cause 
them  to  fall  away,  as  there  is  nothing  gained 
by  retaining  the  leaves  in  a  half  green  state 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  plants  re 


Indian  house,  with  a  nice  moist  atmosphere  ; 
later  on  in  the  season  more  sun  may  be  given 
with  less  water,  which  should  not  be  wholly 
stopped  until  the  flowers  are  over. 

William  Hugh  Gower. 
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THE  KLTCHEN  GARDEN. 
Salsafy  and  Scorzonera. — Sown  before  this 
date,  these  useful  winter  vegetable  roots  are  apt  to 
run  to  seed,  when,  of  course,  their  value  as  vege- 
tables would  be  gone.  These  roots  require  light 
sandy  soil.  The  soil  for  both  Salsafy  and  Scor- 
zonera  must  be  in  a  fertile  state  and  also  have 
been  deeply  worked  to  enable  the  roots  to  go 
straight  down.  The  ground  should  not  have  been 
recently  manured,  as  if  manure  is  at  all  near  the 
surface  H  causes  the  roots  to  come  forked.  On 
poor  soils  the  best  method  is  to  take  out  a  trench, 
one  or  two  as  the  case  may  be,  as  a  couple  of  these 
20  yards  in  length  will  supply  sufficient  roots  for 
any  ordinary  family.  The  trenches  should  be 
taken  out  15  inches  or  18  inches  in  depth  and  a 
layer  of  manure  spread  to  the  depth  of  3  inches  or 
4  inches  over  the  bottom,  filling  up  with  the  soil 
taken  out.  The  rows  should  be  quite  20  inches  or 
2  feet  apart,  as  overcrowding  must  be  avoided  if 
good  produce  is  to  be  secured.  The  treatment 
given  to  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  is  applicable  to 
Chicory.  This  is  not  so  fastidious  as  regards  soil 
as  the  former,  as  even  on  heavy  land  the  roots 
grow  to  a  large  size. 

Cardoons. — It  is  now  time  to  commence  opera- 
tions to  produce  this  little-grown,  but,  nevertheless, 
useful  vegetable.  Not  that  many  plants  need  be 
grown,  a  score  or  two  being  ample.  The  seeds  are 
sometimes  sown  in  the  open  on  warm,  well-worked 
soils  in  favourable  districts,  but  for  the  generality 
of  purposes  the  best  course  is  to  raise  the  plants 
under  glass.  Two  or  three  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  a  4-inch  pot,  the  soil  used  beijig  fairly  ricli.  If 
placed  on  a  gentle  or  half-spent  hotbed,  the  seeds 
will  not  be  long  in  germinating,  when  directly  the 
best  plant  can  be  perceived  the  others  should  be 
thinned  out.  Grow  them  on  sturdily,  giving  air 
as  weather  permits,  taking  the  utmost  precaution 
that  the  soil  is  not  allowed  to  become  dry  for  fear 
of  giving  a  check,  which  predisposes  the  plants  to 
runto  seed.  Neither  must  the  plants  be  allowed 
to  become  pot-bound.  Being  gross  feeders,  a  rich 
feeding  ground  is  necessary,  and  to  concentrate 
the  feeding  material  about  the  plants  trenches 
should  be  formed  and  filled  up  with  richer  mate- 
rial, the  same,  for  instance,  as  for  Celery.  The 
trenches  also  form  a  medium  for  supplying  liquid 
manure,  of  which  during  a  dry  time  or  on  sandy 
soils  Cardoons  will  take  a  good  supply.  The 
plants  must  be  set  out  30  inches  apart.  Where  it 
is  decided  to  sow  in  the  open,  trenches  should  be 
formed  if  the  soil  is  at  all  light  and  apt  to  dry 
quickly.  Not  that  the  manure  must  be  too  near 
the  surface,  there  being  quite  5  inches  or  G  inches 
of  soil  over  the  manure.  There  being  such  a  dis- 
tance allowed  between  the  plants,  the  seeds,  in- 
stead of  being  scattered  along  the  drill,  should  be 
placed  two  or  three  together  at  intervals  and  the 
seedlings  afterwards  thinned  out. 

Main-crop  Beet.  —  The  recent  genial  rains 
should  have  brought  the  soil  into  good  condition  for 
the  reception  of  Beet  seeds.  Burnt  refuse  and  alight 
dressing  of  soot,  also  salt  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to 
the  square  yard,  will  be  highly  beneficial  in  storing 
the  soil  with  those  elements  which  are  natural  to 
the  Beet.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  loose,  it  should  be 
lightly  trodden  over  previous  to  drawing  the  drills, 
w'hich  should  be  15  inches  apart  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  depth.  If  the  weather  and  the  soil  should 
be  dry,  soak  the  drills  overnight.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  early  the  following  morning  before  the 
moisture  has  evaporated,  and  the  soil  which  is 
drawn  into  the  drills  will  conserve  the  moisture 


roots  to  be  disturbed  more  than  is  necessary,  or,  at 
any  rate,  desirable  for  their  after  well-doing. 

Late  Celery.— A  little  Celery  seed  sown  now 
will  come  in  useful  for  the  latest  supply.  The 
main  point  with  late  Celery  is  not  to  excite  it  dur- 
ing its  earliest  stages,  but  to  grow  it  on  as  sturdily 
as  possible.  In  favourable  districts  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  a  sheltered  corner.  A  layer  of 
manure  in  a  decayed  state  surfaced  with  fine  and 
fertile  soil  is  what  is  needed,  and  if  kept  moist 
the  seeds  will  germinate  and  produce  good  plants, 
when  they  may  either  be  planted  direct  into  the 
trenches  or  pricked  out  it  needed.  In  cold  dis- 
tricts protection  will  be  needed,  such  as  a  half-spent 
hotbed,  drawing  the  lights  off  when  the  seedlings 
are  fairly  on  the  move. 

Pickling  Onions. — It  is  now  a  favourable  time 
to  sow  this  crop.  Select  an  open  plot  where 
the  soil  is  not  over-rich  and  where  it  is  firm.  The 
drills  should  be  drawn  about  G  inches  apart  and 
the  seeds  sown  thinly,  when  all  that  appears  may 
be  allowed  to  form.  By  sowing  on  firm  and  rather 
poor  ground,  the  bulbs  produced  are  of  the  size 
most  desired  for  pickling.  A.  Young. 
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Greenhouse.  —  Hard-wooded  plants.  — These 
commonly  termed  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants, 
and  which  flower  during  the  spring  season  will 
now  be  making  a  good  display  or  rapidly  advancing 
towards  that  stage.  Rather  more  attantion  will 
be  necessary  now  both  in  respect  to  watering  and 
ventilation.  Plants  which  are  flowering  profusely, 
particularly  those  that  may  be  in  proportionately 
small  pots,  will  require  more  water  when  coming 
into  blo^m.  If  they  do  not  need  it  when  the  water- 
ing is  overliau'ed  in  the  morning,  in  all  likely  cases 
another  inspection  should  be  given  later  on  when 
the  weather  is  such  as  to  encourage  rapid  evapora- 
tion. If  the  plants  are  in  good  health  and  pot- 
bound,  once  filling  up  the  pot  with  water  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  penetrate  all  parts  of  the  ball, 
unless  an  abnormal  amount  of  room  has  been 
left  when  the  potting  was  last  done.  A  plant 
of  this  description  when  it  is  watered  should  have 
this  work  thorouglily  performed  ;  it  will  then  stand 
over  for  a  much  longer  time. 

As  a  rule,  syringing  of  these  plants  is  not  to 
be  recommended.  There  are  a  few  exceptions, 
however,  in  which  a  light  application  of  the 
syringe  towards  the  evening  would  be  bene- 
ficial ;  such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  Pime- 
leas,  Adenandra  fragrans,  and  the  Genetyllis  or 
Hedaromas.  AVhen  these  last  are  not  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  flower,  or  if  there  is  not  a  good  crop  of 
bloom  upon  them,  it  will  encourage  an  early  growth, 
the  securing  of  which  is  favourable  to  a  good  floral 
display  another  season.  In  the  case  of  all  of  these 
plants  this  syringing  occasionally  during  bright 
sunshiny  weather  will  tend  to  check  red  spider.  In 
dealing  with  the  Aphelexis  and  Phcenocomas,  great 
care  is  necessary  not  to  let  the  slightest  amount  of 
water  from  any  source  fall  upon  the  flowers.  It 
causes  them  to  fail  prematurely  when  they  have 
arrived  at  their  full  size  ;  meanwhile  it  will  check 
their  development.  Guard  against  a  close  damp 
atmosphere  where  these  plants  are  grown  ;  what 
might  in  the  case  of  many  plants  be  termed  a 
growing  atmosphere  is  prejudicial  to  these  plants 
at  such  a  stage.  A  light  buoyant  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  arrived  at  by  a  judicious  circulation  of 
air  is  what  should  be  aimed  at.  Both  top  and  bottom 
ventilation  should  be  left  on  all  night  now,  unless 
when  it  is  actually  raining  or  when  the  glass  falls 
too  near  the  freezing  point.  Avoid  overcrowding 
also;  this  is  very  prejudicial  to  this  class  of  plants  ; 
neither  let  them  be  overshadowed  by  plants  of  taller 
growth  or  such  as  have  large  leaves  or  are  of  quick 
growth. 

Soft-wooded  plants. — Such  of  these  as  are 
now  fast  coming  into  flower  will  take  liberal  sup- 
plies of  water  ;  in  fact,  to  keep  them  now  on  the 
dry  side  means  yellow  and  prematurely  faded  foli- 
age as  well  as  weakly  or  decrepit  flowers.  Show 
and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  for  instance,  will  be 
greatly  assisted  when  they  are  knotting  for  flower 
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by  frequent  applications  of  manure  water ;  that 
from  the  farmyard,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  is  not 
yet  surpassed  for  these  plants.  Some  soot  may  be 
added  to  this  with  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it 
tends  to  impart  a  darker  green  colour  to  the 
foliage.  Of  the  two,  the  show  section  will  take 
more  water  and  more  artificial  feeding  than  the 
fancies ;  if  not  carefully  handled,  the  latter  will 
at  times  cast  their  foliage.  Herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias will  now  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  ;  these  will  take  large  supplies  of  water 
up  to  the  time  of  the  flowers  beginning  to  fade ; 
whilst  they  are  now  advancing  manure  water  will 
greatly  assist  them.  Any  little  needful  attention 
in  the  way  of  staking  should  be  seen  to  before  the 
flower-spikes  are  too  top-heavy ;  only  use  suflicient 
sticks,  however,  to  support  the  growths  by  the  aid 
of  judicious  slinging  between  each  other.  Allow 
all  the  foregoing  plants  as  much  room  as  can  be 
conveniently  spared,  so  as  to  keep  the  foliage  in- 
tact and  healthy.  Watch  closely  also  against 
any  attack  of  green-fly :  occasional  fumigation  as 
a  preventive  is  far  better  than  stronger  doses 
in  case  of  actual  need.  Another  good  remedy 
is  a  weak  solution  of  Quassia  chips  and  soft 
soap  for  a  light  syringing.  In  the  case  of 
the  Calceolarias  some  slight  shading  will  be 
necessary,  but  by  all  means  avoid  any  undue 
amount :  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pelargoniums  will 
be  all  the  better  if  fully  exposed  up  to  the  flower- 
ing time.  A  portion  of  the  stock  of  Calceolarias 
may  be  advantageously  retarded  in  a  cold  pit  or 
frame  so  long  as  the  frost  is  just  excluded,  if  by 
chance  there  should  be  any  sudden  change.  Late 
plants  of  Cinerarias  will  be  found  very  useful 
between  this  and  the  middle  of  May  where  con- 
servatories have  to  be  kept  gay.  Cinerarias  at  any 
time  make  a  good  succession  to  the  bulbs,  now 
nearly  or  quite  over.  Hardy  Rhododendrons  and 
the  Azaleas  (both  Ghent  and  mollis  sections)  will 
now  come  into  flower  with  comparative  ease  so  as 
to  suit  any  prospect  of  a  break  in  the  succession. 
An  advancing  stock  of  Spiraea  japonica  in  two  or 
three  stages  with  the  same '  of  the  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  will  do  good  service  now  the  bulbs  are 
passing  by.  Where  ('alias  are  still  throwing. up 
spathes  they  should  be  retained,  otherwise  the 
room  they  occupy  is  too  valuable  now  that  they 
may  be  stood  outside  with  a  little  contrivance  for 
a  temporary  protection.  Mignonette  in  pots  will 
now  take  a  quantity  of  water  where  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  quickly 
turn  yellow.  James  Hudson. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

Peaches  and  Nect.^rines.— It  is  very  doubtful 
now  if  there  will  be  much  thinning  out  of  fruit 
necessary  this  season,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  good 
many  of  those  very  close  up  to  the  wall  and  other- 
wise protected  have  escaped  destruction  by  frosts. 
These  must  be  taken  good  care  of,  the  wood  being 
loosened  in  some  places,  nails  moved  in  others,  and 
everything  done  to  favour  the  uninterrupted  swell- 
ing of  the  fruit.  In  most  seasons,  or  whenever 
there  is  a  good  set,  the  fruits  that  will  in  most 
cases  constitute  the  crops  this  year  are  removed 
early,  only  those  well  placed  for  swelling  being 
reser%-ed.  There  was  a  great  abundance  of  good 
bloom  this  season,  and  if  there  are  instances  of  the 
newly-set  fruit  being  all  saved,  then  the  usual 
system  of  thinning  out  should  be  resorted  to.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  trees  have  made  a  remark- 
ably healthy  leafy  growth,  but  there  is  yet  plenty 
of  time  for  blistering  to  take  place,  and  disbudding 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  severely  practised  for 
some  time  longer.  By  all  means  thin  out  the 
shoots  where  badly  placed  or  at  all  crowded, 
stopping  others  at  the  fourth  leaf  at  joints  where 
there  are  sound  fruit.  Later  on  the  young  shoots 
should  be  more  freely  thinned  out,  leaving  only 
enough  to  furnish  blank  space  at  the  ends  of  the 
bearing  wood,  and  more  to  take  the  place  of  much 
of  the  latter  that  will  be  cut  out  ne.xt  autumn  or 
winter.  Double  fish  nets  suspended  over  the  trees 
should  not  be  removed  as  yet,  and  where  blinds 
are  used  these  ought  to  be  run  over  the  trees  early 


every  evening,  or  at  about  4  o'clock,  and  taken  ofi; 
again  in  the  morning,  this  favouring  a  strong 
clean  growth.  In  mild  weather  commence  the 
afternoon  syringings  with  clear  water,  but  avoid 
the  use  of  insecticides,  as  the  latter  are  very  liable 
to  damage  the  tender  skins  of  the  fruit.  Blistered 
leaves  should  be  early  picked  off,  and  if  mildew  puts 
in  appearance,  either  well  coat  the  affected  parts 
with  flour  of  sulphur  or  else  dip  them  in  a  mildew 
specific. 

Young  trees. — It  is  not  often  young  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  make  such  a  good  start  as  they 
have  done  this  spring,  and  the  long  spell  of  wintry 
weather  has  not  greatly  checked  their  progress. 
They  are  apt  to  break  most  strongly  near  where 
the  union  of  the  scion  with  the  stock  takes  place, 
more  especially  in  the  front  of  the  tree.  Such 
strong  foreright  shoots  ought  always  to  be  early 
pulled  out,  those  better  placed  for  training  to  the 
wall  being  favoured  accordingly.  Also  thin  out 
some  of  the  latter,  the  aim  being  to  provide  good 
room  for  as  many  shoots  as  are  needed  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  serviceable  tree.  It  is  the 
usual  practice  to  leave  shoots  principally  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  ripened  wood,  this  much  simpli- 
fying subsequent  pruning  and  training  operations, 
but  this  rule  need  not  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  espe- 
cially when  a  good  opportunity  offers  of  laying  in 
lower  branches.  Strong  young  trees  may  be  al- 
lowed to  produce  a  light  crop  of  fruit  with  advan- 
tage, this  tending  to  check  a  gross  habit  of 
growth. 

Wateking  and  mulching.— Where  the  soil  is 
of  a  somewhat  heavy  nature,  watering  will  not  as 
yet  have  been  needed,  though  an  early  soaking  of 
liquid  manure  would  not  have  come  amiss  to 
large  old-established  trees.  It  the  soil  is  light 
and  the  subsoil  gravelly  or  chalky,  the  long  spell 
of  bright  weather  will  have  dried  tliis  considerably, 
and  if  on  examination  it  is  found  to  be  in  a 
crumbling  state,  give  water  or  liquid  manure  freely. 
The  soil  about  the  younger  trees  should  also  be 
examined  and  water  given  if  found  at  all  dry,  as  the 
rainfall  must  be  very  heavy  indeed  that  will  soak  the 
ground  near  to  garden  or  house  walls.  All  alike, 
whether  old  or  young,  or  whether  the  season  turns 
out  to  be  either  wet  or  dry,  will  be  benefited  by 
having  a  mulching  of  strawy  manure  about  their 
roots.  These  mulchings,  in  addition  to  preserving 
the  moisture  in  the  border  and  preventing  cracking, 
also  serve  to  keep  the  roots  active  near  the  sur- 
face—the prevention  of  deep  root-action  being  an 
important  point  in  Peach  culture.  The  older  trees 
should  have  something  the  roots  can  feed  on,  and, 
if  not  already  done,  carefully  remove  the  surface 
soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  after  giving  a  dressing 
of  fairly  rotten  manure  return  it  to  its  original 
position.  In  this  case  the  mulching  of  strawy 
manure  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  it  is  desirable 
all  the  same.  Merely  giving  a  surface-dressing  of 
decayed  manure  is  labour  and  manure  wasted,  as  it 
quickly  dries  up  and  is  of  no  assistance  to  the  roots. 

STn.uvBEEKiES. — These,  as  anticipated  would 
be  the  case,  have  started  very  feebly,  and  they 
will  have  to  improve  surprisingly  to  yield  good 
average  crops.  They  have  so  few  leaves,  that  no 
natural  protection  whatever  will  in  most  cases  be 
offered  against  frosts,  and  already  forward  flowers 
and  buds  have  suffered.  Some  method  of  protect- 
ing the  more  forward  ought  to  be  devised,  even  if 
this  only  amounts  to  a  handful  of  strawy  litter 
thrown  over  each  plant  whenever  frosts  are  anti- 
cipated. A  change  to  warm  showery  weather 
should  ha'-ten  the  application  of  manure  and 
mulching,  in  order  that  the  plants  shall  have  the 
full  benefit  of  these.  Peruvian  guano  is  one  of 
the  best  quick-acting  manures  that  can  be  applied, 
enough  of  this  being  spread  round  the  plants  and 
not  too  close  up  to  them  to  colour  the  ground.  If 
applied  in  a  liquid  state,  use  at  the  rate  of  1  oz. 
to  the  gallon  of  water.  Various  other  quickly 
soluble  manures  can  be  procured  and  used  with 
advantage  at  the  rate  suggested  by  the  vendors, 
and  a  free  use  of  soot  is  better  than  no  manure  at 
all.  Chemical  manures  must  not  touch  the  leaves,  or 
they  will  most  probably  cripple  them.  After  apply- 
ing the  manure,  well  stir  in  with  a  flat  hoe.  and  if 
a  soaking  rain  does  not  fall  soon,  wash  in  with 


soft  water.  Following  upon  this,  give  a  rather 
heavy  mulching  of  strawy  manure,  this  answering 
the  double  purpose  of  conserving  the  moisture  and 
providing  a  clean  resting-place  for  the  fruit. 

W.   IGGULDEN. 


ORCHIDS. 
A  change  came  suddenly  upon  us  on  the  evening 
of  April  1.5.     We  had  been  enjoying  fine  spring-like 
weather,  for  although   the   nights   were   cold,  the 
days  were  really  fine.     On  the  morning  of  the  16th 
the  ground  was   covered  with   snow,  reminding  us, 
but  for  the  Cherry,  Plum,  and  Peach  trees  in  full 
blossom,  rather  of   Christmas   than   Easter.     The 
east  wind  was  searching  every  cranny  of  the  Orchid 
houses,  but  we  were  prepared  with  the  houses  well 
heated.     Orchids  are  certainly  not  so  sensitive  to 
the  effects  of  sudden  changes  of  weather  as  many 
other  plants  under  the  care  of  the  gardener.    What 
I  would  urge  upon  the  attention  of  young  gardeners 
is  to  alter  the  treatment,  so  far  as  damping  down 
the  houses  and  watering  the  plants  are  concerned. 
The  active  growth  which  has  generally  commenced 
must  be  maintained,  and  in  a  mixed  collection  of 
plants,  with  some  of  them  at  rest,  others  preparing 
to  develop  their  flower-spikes,  and  a  large.«umber 
in  active  growth,  the  cultivator  must  do  the  best 
he  can.     It  is  easy  for  those  with  half-a-dozen  or 
more  Orchid  houses  to  arrange  their  plants  where 
they  can  get  the  treatment  they  need  at  the  time. 
But  many  persons  have  to  do  the  best  they  can 
with  one  or  two  houses,  and  to  keep  their  flowers 
as  long  as  possible  in  good  condition.   .This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  maintaining  a  compara- 
tively low  and  dry  temperature,  with  much  closer 
shading  than  plants  in  growth  like.     I   find  that 
manv  of  the  most  beautiful  Dendrobiums,  such  as 
D.  nobile,  D.  Wardianum,  D.  Ainsworthi,  D.  crassi- 
node,  &c.,  will  stand  well  in  a  moderately  warmed 
greenhouse  for  a  few  weeks  without  injury,  and 
the  flowers  will  last  twice  as  long  in  the  compara- 
tively dry   atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory. When  the  flowers  fade  the  plants  should 
be  placed  at  once  in  a  warm  growing  temperature 
where  the  minimum  of  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory does  not  fall  much  below  50°.  Any  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Cattleya  house  maybe  placed  in  it  when 
they  are  in  flower.     If  this  method  can  be  followed, 
the  Cattleya  house  may  have  more  sunshine  and  a 
higher  temperature  with  more  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere.    What   growing  plants  like  best   is  to 
have  the  houses  closed  rather  early   in  the  after- 
noon before  the  sun  passes  from  them.    Water  any 
plants  needing  it,  and  sprinkle  the  paths,  stages, 
&c.,  of  the  houses  freely  with  water.     This  raises 
the   temperature   considerably,  and   the   glass  be- 
comes obscured  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  con- 
densed moisture,  and  the  most  tender  plants  are  not 
injured  by  the  declining  sun  shining  upon  them. 
The  lovely  Dendrobium   Devonianum  has  been  in 
beautiful  condition  this  year.     We  kept  the  plants 
quite  dry  during  the  winter,  but  never  moved  them 
out  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and  the  long  slender 
growths  were  wreathed  with  the  most  lovely  blos- 
soms.    We  placed  these  Dendrobiums  during  the 
winter   in   quite   a  cool  house  with  D.  nobile,  D. 
Wardianum,  &c..  but  I  fancy  when  the  plants  are 
kept  too  cool  during  winter  they  are  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  its  effects  when  the  time  has  arrived 
for   next   season's    growth.     The    later    flowering 
species  of  this  genus,  such  as  D.  Bensonia;,  D.litui- 
florum,  D.  crvstallinum,  D.   Pierardi,  &c.,  are  now 
showing  their  flower-buds  freely.     We  do  not  give 
too  much  water  to  these  and  others  not  yet  show- 
ing their  buds.     D.  Dalhousianuni  is  crowded  with 
spikes  this  year,  simply   because  we  put  it  in  a 
warm  houselast  summer  and  autumn,  so  warm,  in 
fact,  that  the  temperature  was  frequently  up  to 
100°  after  the  house  was  shut  up  in  the  afternoon. 
The  young  growths  were  so  near  to  the  glass,  that 
the  plants  had  to  be  lowered  two  or  three  times  to 
prevent  the  shoots    coming  into  contact  with  it. 
This  treatment  seems  to  suit  most  of  the  Dendro- 
biums.    D.  formosum  giganteum  and  others  of  the 
nigro-hirsute  section  succeed  admirably  when  they 
make  their  growth  in  this  high  temperature  grown 
and  suspended  in  teak  baskets  near  to  the  glass 
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roof  of  the  house.  As  soon  as  the  plants  pass  out 
of  bloom,  all  these  Dendrobiums  that  need  it  re- 
quire to  be  repotted  or  placed  into  teak  baskets. 
If  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to  repot  them,  it  is 
always  well  to  place  some  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss 
or  fibrous  peat  about  the  baskets  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  flower-pots.  In  the  cool  house  there  ought 
now  to  be  a  wealth  of  bloom.  The  lorely  Oncidhim 
Marshallianum  seems  to  do  best  in  this  house 
grown  near  the  roof  glass,  and  with  not  too  much 
of  the  usual  peat  and  Sphagnum  compost  about 
the  roots.  The  plants  do  admirably  in  shallow 
teak  baskets.  In  the  first  year  or  two  of  their 
existence  under  the  artificial  conditions  we  arc 
able  to  provide  for  them,  I  have  seen  the  plants 
make  splendid  growth  merely  fastened  to  a  piece 
of  plain  teak  board  a  foot  long  and  G  inches  wide. 
The  old  back  bulbs  seem  to  contain  enough  stored 
up  sap  or  some  latent  vigour  to  produce  line, 
strong-flowering  growths  under  those  conditions, 
but  the  plants  are  more  likely  to  become  esta- 
blished in  baskets.  The  much-valued  0.  macran- 
thum  is  now  producing  its  long  straggling  spikes, 
which  will  in  June,  July,  or  August  be  furnished 
with  their  showy  flowers.  This  species  seems  to 
do  best  planted  in  flower-pots,  but  one  of  the  best 
plants  I  have  ever  seen  had  been  merely  tied  on  to 
an  Apple  tree  log  at  the  bifurcation  of  a  branch. 
The  log,  about  18  inches  in  length,  was  suspended 
near  the  glass  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  cool  house, 
and  the  long,  dangling  spikes  had  an  excellent 
effect.  The  very  beautiful  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus  is  now  developingits  flower-spikes  and  needs 
a  good  supply  of  water.  It  seems  to  do  best  on  a 
shelf  near  the  roof  glass.  J.  Douglas. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE    CHILIAN    PINE    (ARAUCARIA 

IMBRICATA)  FROM  HOME  SEEDS. 
In  an  interesting  note  and  illustration  of  this 
Pine  (p.  321)  it  is  stated  that  home  seeds  pro- 
duce much  hardier  plants  than  imported  seed. 
As  last  year  the  writer's  plants  in  a  Sussex  nur- 
sery are  reported  to  have  produced  12  bu.shels 
of  seed,  it  must  be  admitteil  that  he  lias  had 
exceptional  opportunities  of  proving  his  point  ; 
still,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  other 
facts  besides  English-grown  seed  by  the  dozen 
bushels  a  year,  the  bulk  of  which  has  been  sold 
to  German  and  French  growers,  are  needed 
to  establish  a  fact  of  this  cliaracter.  Anion" 
these  must  be  such  crucial  tests  as  the  growtli 
in  considerable  bulk,  and  on  various  sites  and 
soils,  of  plants  raised  from  Chilian  seeds  and 
those  raised  from  English  side  by  side. 

Probabilities  are  wholly  against  this  conten- 
tion. In  so  far  as  the  Englisli  climate  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Chili,  the  plants  raised  from  it 
are  likely  to  be  less,  and  not  more  hardy. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  two  lots  of  seeds 
were  equally  ripened,  the  hardiness  of  the  plants 
raised  from  them  can  hardly  be  affected  by  the 
place  of  their  growth.  Were  it  otherwise, 
our  Potatoes  before  this  late  period  in 
their  home  culture  ought  not  to  have  been 
frosted,  instead  of  being  just  as  liable  to 
be  frozen  back  to  the  ground-line  as  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  of  their  introduction  from  their 
warmer  home.  As  nearly  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  as  to  the  acclimatisation  of  plants 
through  simply  growing  and  ripening  their  pro- 
ducts under  cooler  conditions  than  those  pro- 
vided by  Nature  are  either  sheer  nonsense  or 
the  very  reverse  of  the  truth,  the  more  tlio- 
roughly  their  products,  whetlier  of  buds,  bulbs 
or  seeds,  are  matured,  the  hardier  the  plants 
raised  from  them. 

The  late  James  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  was  one  of 
the  first  that  raised  the  Araucaria  largely  from 
home-grown  seeds  in  this  country,  but,  so  far  as 


I  remember,  he  never  claimed  that  the  Bicton 
seedlings  were  hardier  than  those  from  imported 
seeds,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  necessity, 
the  finest  plants  in  the  avenues  and  groups  at 
Bicton  were  of  foreign  origin.  The  female  plants 
are  generally  sujjposed  to  have  formed  the  best 
trees,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  have  "ll.'s"  experi- 
ence to  the  ettect  that  there  is  no  difi"erence. 
AVithin  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  had  his  state- 
ment confirmed  in  regard  to  both  sexes  being 
found  on  the  same  tree. 

Part  of  the  last  paragraph  deserves  a  passing 
notice.  It  is  to  this  efli'ect  :  "  Seed  should  be 
sown  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as  ripe.  It  takes 
about  six  years  to  grow  the  young  plants  1 
foot  high. "  This  must  refer  to  the  raising  of  the 
seeds  in  the  open  air— a  slow  and  precarious 
process,  as  mice  and  rats  feast  on  these  seeds 
with  special  relish  if  they  can  get  at  them. 
Many  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  raising  a  large 
consignment  of  Chilian  Pines  in  a  London  nur- 
sery. The  system  adopted  was  safe,  sure  and 
rapid.  Each  seed  was  placed  in  a  2-inch 
pot  and  set  near  tlie  glass  in  a  plant  stove. 
So  soon  as  roots  were  formed,  the  seedlings 
were  shifted  into  3-inch  pots,  and  when  well 
established  they  were  moved  into  cool  pits  and 
kept  pretty  close,  being  ventilated  without 
draught  throughout  the  first  season.  The 
second  summer  they  were  planted  out  in  nur- 
sery beds  where  they  could  be  sheltered  with 
mats  during  the  succeeding  winter.  These 
plants  made  rapid  progress,  and  I  can  verify 
"R.'s"  experience  that  after  they  reach  a  foot 
or  so  high,  young  Araucarias  under  favourable 
conditions  will  often  grow  18  inches  to  2  feet 
or  more  in  a  single  season.  Araucarias  in  such 
splendid  condition  and  robust  health  as  those 
at  the  Pitdown  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  are  very 
beautiful  and  efl'ective  ;  but  intending  planters 
should  be  careful  at  first,  adding  to  their  num- 
bers if  found  to  thrive,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  tree 
is  far  from  satisfactory,  having  a  trick  in  many 
places  (even  where  cultural  and  climatal  con- 
ditions seem  favourable)  of  losing  a  tier  of 
branches  at  awkward  seasons — sometimes  annu- 
ally. Tliis  results  in  ragged,  top-heavy  trees 
that  bring  little  of  freshness  or  of  beauty  to 
the  landscape,  and  that  are  very  liable  to  be 
wrecked  by  the  first  gale  that  sweeps  over  them. 

Caledonia. 


Erica  carnea. — Where  a  comparison  can  be 
made  of  this  Heath  grown  under  different  condi- 
tions, the  great  superiority  in  colour  possessed  by 
those  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  over  any  that  are  in 
a  shady  or  partially  shaded  spot  is  most  notice- 
able, the  blooms  of  those  in  the  full  sun  being  very 
much  richer  in  colour  than  the  shaded  ones.  This 
little  Heath  has  been  very  fine  during  the  present 
season,  and,  owing  to  its  early-flowering  qualities, 
it  ranks  among  the  best  of  our  hardy  forms.  The 
white  form,  though  less  showy  than  the  type,  is 
still  very  pretty,  and  well  worth  growing  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  A  small  bed  of  Erica  codonodes 
edged  with  the  deepest  coloured  form  of  E.  carnea 
would  form,  where  the  larger  kind  is  not  injured 
by  the  frost,  a  beautiful  picture  in  early  spring. 
— T. 

Spiraea  Thunbergi. — While  most  of  its  allies 
still  wear  their  winter  garb,  this  little  Japanese 
species  is  bright  and  cheerful  by  reason  of  the 
myriads  of  tiny  white  blossoms  with  which  the 
entire  bushes  are  thickly  studded.  This  season, 
owing  to  the  warm  weather  we  have  had  lately, 
the  blossoms  are  open  earlier  than  usual,  but, 
singularly  enough,  the  foliage  has  not  advanced 
to  a  corresponding  extent,  so  that  the  plants  are 
barer  of  leaves  than  is  usually  the  case  when 
they  are  in  flower,  for  blooms  and  foliage,  as  a 
rule,  make  their  appearance  almost  simultaneously. 
The  absence  of  rain  is  in  all  probability  the  cause 
of  the  difference  noted  this  year,     Where  a  group 


of  shrubby  Spirseas  is  formed,  this  one  that 
must  be  assigned  a  place  near  the  outskirts  there- 
of, and  while  this  is  the  earliest  of  all  to  bloom, 
another  white-flowered  kind  (S.  callosa  alba)  of 
less  stature  stands  forth  as  directly  opposite  to 
it,  for  blooms  are  often  produced  till  October  is 
well  advanced.  After  S.  Thunbergi,  the  next  to 
flower  is  S.  pruuifolia  fl.-pl.,  a  wide-spreading  bush 
of  (3  feet  high  or  thereabouts,  whose  long  slender 
shoots  are  studded  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length  with  clusters  of  double  rosette-like  blos- 
soms of  a  pure  white  tint.  The  foliage  of  this,  too, 
unlike  that  of  most  other  members  of  this  genus, 
frequently  dies  off  in  the  autumn  richly  tinted.  At 
the  present  time  the  most  conspicuous  Spirsea 
next  to  S.  Thunbergi  is  S.  opulifolia  aurea,  as  the 
unfolding  leaves,  which  are  still  in  the  form  of 
little  tufts  disposed  along  the  shoots,  are  of  a 
pleasing  golden  tint,  which,  by  contrast  with  the 
naked  appearance  of  most  of  its  relatives,  is  addi- 
tionally attractive.  — H.  P. 


EUBUS  SPECTABILIS. 


Exception  is  at  times  taken  to  this  Eubus  on 
the  ground  that  in  some  situations  it  may  become 
a  perfect  weed,  but  much  the  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  many  other  beautiful  plants,  the  object  of 
the  gardener  being  as  far  as  possible  to  find  the 
spot  most  suitable  for  them  where  their  charms 
can  bo  seen  to  the  best  advantage  without  in- 
terfering in  any  way  with  their  neighbours.  The 
Rubus  in  question  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  is  a  free  upright-growing  species  that  from 
the  profusion  of  suckers  soon  forms  a  large  mass, 
and  reaches  a  height  of  6  feet  to  8  feet.  The 
drooping  blossoms,  which  are  borne  in  great 
numbers,  are  bright  purple,  a  tint  but  little  repre- 
sented among  outdoor  shrubs.  This  Kubus  is  the 
first  of  the  genus  to  unfold  its  blossoms,  which 
open  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  the 
Flowering  Currant,  so  that  there  are  really  very  few 
shrubs  then  in  bloom.  It  is  better  adapted  for  the 
wild  garden  or  a  spot  where  the  conditions  are 
unfavourable  to  a  plant  at  all  delicate  in  constitu- 
tion than  it  is  for  highly  cultivated  ground.  This 
Rubus  will  hold  its  own  in  hot  sandy  soils,  and  also 
succeed  far  better  than  most  shrubs  under  the 
shade  and  drip  of  trees.  The  next  species  to  bloom 
after  that  above  mentioned  is  R.  deliciosus,  a 
beautiful  shrub,  and  one  well  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  most  select.  This,  which  is  totally 
devoid  of  spines,  forms  a  much-branched  bush 
clothed  with  lobed  Currant-like  leaves,  and  about 
May  it  is  profusely  laden  with  pure  white  blossoms 
like  single  Roses.  Rubus  nutkanus,  with  large  lobed 
leaves  and  pure  white  blossoms,  is  another  Bramble 
for  which  a  place  may  often  be  found,  and  much 
the  same  will  apply  to  R.  odoratus,  whose  flowers 
are  purplish.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  Brambles  are 
the  two  double- flowered  forms,  white  and  pink, 
but  more  especially  the  latter.  In  this,  the 
blooms,  which  are  borne  in  great  profusion,  are 
composed  of  a  number  of  closely  packed  quilled 
florets  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  pink  colour.  As  they  are 
at  their  best  when  most  shrubs  are  over,  and  will 
succeed  in  soils  that  are  of  too  dry  and  sandy  a 
nature  for  many  things,  these  Brambles  well  merit 
a  word  in  their  favour.  During  the  winter  season, 
when  quite  devoid  of  foliage,  one  species  stands 
out  quite  conspicuous  from  any  of  the  others  by 
reason  of  the  stems  being  of  a  silvery  whiteness, 
which,  associated  with  other  things,  may  tend  to 
form  a  striking  winter  picture.  This  Bramble  is 
the  Himalayan  R.  biflorus  or  leucodeimis,  a  strong- 
growing  rambling  kind.  T. 


Trimming  Ivy. — Now  is  the  time  to  clip  or 
trim  Ivy  on  walls  or  buildings,  as  it  will  soon  be 
making"  its  growth,  and  instead  of  being  bare  and 
shabby  for  weeks,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if 
the  work  had  been  carried  out  before,  the  surface 
will  quickly  become  reclothed  with  new  leaves.  If 
the  walls  are  low  and  can  be  got  at  easily,  I 
find  that  the  best  implement  is  a  scythe,  which 
scop  shaves  the  old  foliage  off  close,  and  a  sharp 
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hook  is  also  very  useful.  In  places  the  shears 
must  be  used  where  a  blow  cannot  be  struck, 
as  in  angles  and  corners  or  under  eaves.  If  Ivy  is 
looked  after  and  thus  treated  annually,  it  pre- 
sents a  fresh  appearance  all  the  year  through  and 
is  kept  close  to  the  walls,  instead  of  jutting  irre- 
gularly out  or  becoming  detached  from  its  surface. 
In  cases  where  Ivy  has  been  neglected  it  may 
with  safety  be  at  once  cut  in,  and  if  there  is  any 
rubbish  amongst  it,  this  may  be  got  rid  of  by  giving 
it  a  good  brush  over  with  a  Birch  broom,  driving 
or  using  it  upwards  so  as  not  to  break  the  Ivy 
away  from  its  support. — S.  D. 

Staphylea  colchica.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  shrubs  anyone  can  have  for  forcii^,  as  it  is 
readily  amenable  to  that  treatment  and  responds 
quickly  to  artificial  heat,  as  when  put  into  a  warm 
house  in  a  moist  atmosphere  its  blooms  open 
quickly.  These,  pure  white,  borne  in  long  racemes, 
and  resembling  Orange  blossom,  are  produced 
freely  from  the  young  wood  of  the  previous 
year  and  also  from  spurs  of  the  old.  Sta- 
phylea colchica  is  quite  hardy,  and  may  therefore 
be  grown  in  the  open  ground  and  be  taken  up  and 
potted  in  the  autumn,  or  kept  in  pots  during  the 
summer.  If  the  latter  plan  is  adopted,  the 
plants  should  be  plunged  in  some  open  sunny 
spot,  so  as  to  ripen  the  growths.  After  forcing, 
when  the  plants  go  out  of  flower,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  iifford  some  protection  for  a  time,  as 
the  foliage  will  not  then  bear  exposure  till  it 
gets  a  little  hardened  and  spring  frosts  are  over. 
— J.  S. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

DWARF  OR  KIDNEY  BEANS. 
Up  to  the  time  runner  Beans  are  plentiful 
there  is  always  a  good  demand  for  dwarf  or 
kidney  Beans,  and  in  some  instances  the  latter 
are  preferred  to  the  coarser  and  less  delicately- 
flavoured  polls  obtained  from  most  of  the  tail- 
growing  or  running  varieties.  Dwarf  Beans  are 
of  remarkably  easy  cultivation  ;  yet,  strange  to 
state,  those  in  charge  of  small  gardens  and°very 
many  amateurs  either  ignore  them  altogether 
in  favour  of  the  runners,  or  else  make  but  a  poor 
attempt  to  grow  them  in  serviceable  quantities. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  they  stand  drought 
remarkably  well,  this  being  rK.i  hindrance  to 
free  setting;  whereas  the  other  section  fails  badly 
if  at  all  dry  at  the  roots.  Being  also  much  the 
quicker  to  come  into  bearing,  the  least  that  can 
be  done  is  to  make  one  or  two  sowings,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  plants  being  raised,  say,  to  produce 
tender  pods  during  the  whole  of  July.  An 
early  start  ought  always  to  be  made  even  at 
the  risk  of  Ihe  tirst  sowing  being  caught  by 
spring  frosts,  though  a  very  little  protection 
would  always  obviate  this  difticulty.  Those  who 
liave  handlights  at  their  disposal— any  number 
from  ten  up  to  fifty  being  of  good  service— may 
well  utilise  these  for  forwarding  kidney  Beans 
on  a  warm  border.  Supposing  they  are  now 
being  used  for  covering  the  earliest  Cauli- 
flowers, and  for  which  they  will  probably  be 
wanted  for  another  three  weeks,  the  requisite 
number  of  Beans  .should  be  raised  in  boxes  or 
small  pots  in  readiness  for  the  handlights 
directly  they  are  available.  They  can  be  raised 
and  grown  to  a  size  large  enough  for  jjlanting 
out  in  gentle  heat  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  beinS 
duly  hardened  otf,  can  be  transplanted  readily'', 
always  provided  good  care  is  taken  of  the  roots. 
Such  delicate  plants  should  have  the  benefit  of 
fine  light  soil,  a  watering  being  given  after  the 
planting  is  completed,  and  the  handlights  be 
kept  rather  close  till  they  are  growing  freely. 
After  all  danger  of  frost  is  past,  or  say  by  the 
middle  of  June,  not  much  is  gained  by  keeping 
the  lights  on. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  few  rows  of  dwarf 
Beans  on  a  south  or  other  warm  border,  a  long 
row  sown  or  planted  on  a  ridge  placed  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall  being  particularly  valuable 
for  an  early  crop.  Some  of  the  plants  that 
result  may  be  cripjiled  Ijy  frosts,  but  those  may 
be  made  good  either  by  transplanting  some  of 
those  that  escaped  or  by  raising  a  few  score  in 
boxes  in  anticipation  of  such  failures.  These 
early  rows  should  really  be  moulded  up  in  good 
time  and  be  lightly  protected  with  branches  of 
Firs  or  Evergreens  whenever  frosts  are  immi- 
nent. It  is  not  so  very  much  time  that  need 
be  expended  on  their  protection,  and  they  fully 
compensate  for  all  the  trouble  taken  with  them. 
Seeing  that  the  plants  are  not  continuous 
bearers,  heavy  cropping  eli'ectually  preventing 
this,  successional  sowings  ought  to  be  made  at 
fortnightly  intervals  up  to  tlie  first  week  in 
August,  or  if  they  are  not  required  throughout  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months,  about  three 
sowings  would  perhaps  be  ample.  Any  sunny 
open  spot  suits  them  well,  and  after  the  first 
crop  the  shelter  of  walls  and  fences  can  be 
dispensed  with.  They  thrive  admirably  in  a 
single  row  on  the  ridges  between  the  Celery 
trenches,  and  immense  quantities  are  so  ob- 
tained in  the  open  fields  by  market  growers, 
who  supply  them  to  manufacturers  of  pickles. 
Private  gardeners  will  do  well,  therefore,  to 
get  out  their  Celery  trenches  early  and  to  turn 
the  ridges  to  good  account  in  the  production  of 
kidney  Beans  as  well  as  Lettuces. 

At  one  time  Osboru's  Forcing  was  my  fa- 
vourite variety  for  the  earliest  sowings,  but  it 
has  been  sujiplantej  Ijy  the  more  productive 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  old  Syon  House  is  still 
one  of  the  best  for  early  sowing,  and  Sir  J. 
Paxton  is  another  good  old  early  form.  None 
of  these  require  much  room  when  sown  early, 
and  with  us  the  rows  are  arranged  15  inches 
«part,  the  [ilants  being  eventually  thinned  to 
about  G  inches  apart.  Successional  sowings 
are  allowed  an  extra  3  inches  between  the  rows 
and  the  plants  thinned  to  8  inches  apart.  The 
two  favourite  main-crop  varieties  are  Negro 
Longpod  and  Canadian  "Wonder,  the  last- 
named  being  perhaps  the  most  popular  form  in 
cultivation.  For  the  former  the  drills  need  to 
be  from  20  inches  to  24  inches  apart,  and  the 
plants  regulated  to  a  distance  of  10  inches 
asunder.  Canadian  Wonder,  being  the  strongest 
grower  of  all,  .should  have  the  most  room,  the 
rows  being  located  2  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
thinned  to  a  distance  of  12  inches  apart.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  lightly  stake  this  variety,  especi- 
ally if  clean,  long,  and  straight  pods  are  re- 
quired for  exhibition,  and  in  order  to  further 
favour  the  growth  of  these,  thinning  out  should 
be  resorted  to,  taking  good  care  to  leave  those 
only  that  promise  to  be  perfect  in  form.  Liquid 
manure,  mulchings,  and  moulding-up  all  favour 
the  growth  of  extra  tine  pods,  hut  none  of  these 
measures  is  often  resorted  to.  I.  M.  H. 


When   to  transplant  Asparagus.  —  Those 

who  raise  their  own  plants  have  the  advantage  in 
that  they  can  choose  their  own  time  for  trans- 
planting them.  A  few  hours'  exposure  even  to 
either  drying  winds  or  hot  sunshine  seriously  cripples 
the  roots,  numerous  tiny  freshly-formed  fibres 
being  destroyed,  and  when  they  are  obtained  from 
a  distance  this  disadvantage  cannot  well  be  avoided. 
As  a  consequence  they  rarely  recover  quickly  from 
the  check  of  removal,  not  a  "few  of  the  plants  being 
lost  outright.  Up  to  the  present  time  (April  19) 
the  weather  has  been  most  unpropitious  for  trans- 
planting Asparagus,  but  a  change  seems  to  be  im- 
minent, and  advantage  in  my  case  will  be  taken  of 
a  showery  time  for  doing  the  necess.nry  work  of 
making  a  fresh  bed  of  Asparagus.  Previous  ex- 
perience has  taught   me  that  it  very  frequently 


answers  better  to  move  Asparagus  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  May  rather  than  do  this  important 
work  a  month  earlier,  or  say  before  top-growth  has 
become  active.  If  lifted  carefully  and  very  soon 
after  replanted,  the  roots  being  well  spread  out 
and  surrounded  with  fine  good  soil,  scarcely  any 
check  is  given,  quite  long  growths  not  flagging 
seriously.  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  therefore,  to  form  fresh 
beds,  and  advantage  should  also  be  taken  of  this 
accommodating  habit  of  Asparagus  to  make  good 
any  blanks  in  plantations  made  much  earlier  in 
the  spring,  instead  of,  as  too  often  happens,  delay- 
ing this  till  next  year. — M.  H. 


ONIONS. 
The  Onion  crop  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  garden,  and  yet  the  most  likely  to  fail,  for  if  it 
escapes  one  enemy  it  is  often  overtaken  by  another, 
mildew  and  the  maggot  being  the  two  worst.  The 
mildew  was  very  prevalent  last  year  and  has  made 
the  favourite  vegetable  scarce  all  through  the  win- 
ter, as  whole  beds  in  many  gardens  were  completely 
destroyed  by  the  scourge.  We  had  a  severe  attack 
of  it  here  ourselves,  as  it  had  got  possession  of  a 
largo  breadth  before  it  was  noticed,  but  an  imme- 
diate application  of  pentasulphide  of  calcium  diluted 
with  water  stopped  it  at  once,  and  we  got  fair-sized 
bulbs  that  have  been  of  great  use.  Old  as  the 
above  remedy  is  for  mildew,  it  does  not  appear  to  fce 
generally  known  or  thought  of-,  and  I  would  advise 
all  Onion  growers  to  make  note  of  it  and  be  pre- 
pared with  a  bottle,  as  it  is  cheap  enough  at  per 
quart  or  gallon,  and  may  be  obtained  at  any  che- 
mist's, the  proper  strength  to  apply  it  at  being  in 
the  proportion  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  with  which  it  mixes  readily  by  being  simply 
poured  in.  The  way  to  put  it  on  the  Onions  is  by 
means  of  a  syringe,  passing  the  liquid  out  in  as 
fine  a  spray  as  possible,  taking  the  beds  or 
rows  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
so  as  to  thoroughly  damp .  the  whole  of  the 
tops,  as  the  sulphur  only  destroys  the  fungus 
where  it  touches.  Another  excellent  remedy  for 
Onion  mildew  is  sulphide  of  potassium,  which  is 
also  a  preparation  of  sulphur  in  a  solid  form,  and 
dissolves  readily  in  water  if  put  in  and  left  for  a 
short  time,  the  proper  or  sufficient  proportions 
being  1  oz.  of  the  sulphide  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
its  application  the  same.  The  thing  is  with  either 
to  be  on  the  alert  and  use  one  or  the  other  the 
moment  the  mildew  makes  its  appearance,  and  it 
will  be  stayed  at  once,  the  night  or  early  morning 
being  the  best  time  itor  putting  it  on.  In  some 
gardens  or  districts  the  maggot  gives  much 
trouble,  and  the  way  to  deal  with  that  is  to  well 
trench  the  ground  as  a  preparatory  measure  during 
the  winter,  and  leave  it  rough  for  the  weather  to 
act  on  it,  and  when  it  is  being  forked  down  again, 
or  during  the  process  of  trenching,  a  good  dressing 
of  .soot  should  be  given  and  thoroughly  mixed  up 
with  the  soil.  This  will  be  found  an  excellent 
preventive,  and  is  generally  effective,  as  no  insect 
likes  soot,  but  should  the  maggot  put  in  an 
appearance  during  early  summer,  then  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  a  mixture  of  soot  and  salt  over  the 
bed,  giving  just  enough  and  equal  quantities  of 
both  to  colour  the  soil,  which  will  only  amount  to 
a  thin  sprinkling,  and  if  applied  immediately  before 
a  shower,  all  the  better,  as  then  there  is  no  fear  of 
injury  from  sun  or  tie  weather. 

I  have  also  seen  most  satisfactory  results  follow 
with  the  Onion  crop  after  giving  a  mild  dressing 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt,  but  it  is  important  that 
the  soda  be  given  during  a  dull  showery  time  and 
growth  is  rapid  after,  as  its  effects  are  immediate. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  sowing 
Onions,  it  cannot  well  be  made  too  firm  after  being 
trenched,  as  though  the  roots  go  down  very  deeply, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  bulbs  on  a  hard,  solid 
basis,  without  which  the  Onions  are  apt  to  come 
of  a  form  termed  "  bull-necked,''  that  is,  more  after 
the  manner  of  Leeks.  To  prevent  this  the  soil 
should  be  well  trodden  over  and  then  raked  level, 
when  the  drills  may  be  drawn.  A  suitable  distance 
for  this  to  be  done  is  a  foot  apart,  which  is  quite 
near  enough  if  fine  bulbs  are  aimed  at,  and  the 
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diill  should  be  about  an  inch  deep  and  the  seed 
sown  thinly  and  evenly  therein,  after  which  it  may 
quickly  be  covered  by  using  the  back  ot  a  wooden 
rake.  Instead  of  having  Onions  continuously  in 
rows,  some  prefer  to  sow  them  in  beds  and  have 
alleys  between,  but  they  generally  have  their  rpws 
closer,  and  nothing  is  gained.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  with  most  gardeners  that  Onions  if  left  long 
after  they  are  up  are  very  difficult  to  thin,  as  when 
they  get  liold  of  the  ground  and  have  made  fiee 
roots  they  will  not  draw,  but  break  off,  and,  there- 
fore, the  thinning  should  be  done  early  by  pulling 
out  the  smallest  and  most  weakly,  and  leaving  the 
others  at  a  regular  distance  of  about  8  inches 
apart.  The  best  time  to  go  over  the  beds  and 
effect  the  thinning,  if  it  can  be  hit  upon,  is  just 
before  rain,  as  then  tlie  soil  is  at  once  settled 
again,  and  any  plants  disturbed  start  off  to  grow. 
The   most   suitable    iniMkiment   for   cleaning    the 


be  done  in  bulk,  or  numbers  will  rot.  They 
must  be  laid  thinly  in  some  very  cool,  airy  place 
till  the}'  can  be  roped  or  tied  in  small  bundles  and 
bung  up  under  the  rafters  of  some  open  shed,  which 
is  the  best  place  for  keeping  Onions  during  the 
winter,  as  frost  does  not  hurt  them.  S.  D. 


Parsley. — It  may  seem  with  many  ordinary 
gardeners  somewhat  of  an  excess  of  trouble-taking 
to  sow  Parsley  seed  in  frames  so  o.arly  as  the  end 
of  February,  and  to  dibble  the  young  plants  out 
thinly  into  the  open  ground  towards  the  end  of 
April.  That,  however,  is  the  practice  which  Mr. 
W.  Poupart  adopts  at  Twickenham,  and  it  may  be 
assured  only  with  good  reason.  'I'lie  winter  has 
left  the  breadths  of  old  plants  out  in  the  open  com- 
paratively unharmed,  for  they  looked  recently 
very   frerh  and  stiong.     In    some   frames  in   the 
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ground  cropped  with  Onions  is  a  Dutc'i  hoe,  as  it 
can  be  run  between  the  rows  without  going  deep 
in  and  disturbing  much  soil,  and  if  sharp,  as  it 
should  be,  it  will  cut  through  all  weeds  and  leave 
them  to  die  on  the  surface.  Any  that  are  in  the 
line  of  the  rows,  or  too  near  the  bulbs  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  hoe,  must,  of  course,  be  eradicated  by 
the  hand,  but  this  work  should  always  be  done 
before  the  weeds  gain  size,  or  the  Onions  will  be 
much  disturbed  and  checked  in  their  growth.  To- 
wards the  autumn,  when  growth  is  nearly  complete, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  go  over  them  and  gently  bend 
over  the  tops,  which  aids  the  swelling  of  the  bulbs 
and  helps  them  to  ripen.  As  soon  as  they  are  for- 
ward enough  to  leave  the  ground  freely  with  only 
a  slight  pull,  they  should  be  drawn,  beginning  on 
one  side  and  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds  by  hoe- 
ing and  raking,  and  laying  them  thinly  for  the  sun 
and  air  to  act  on  them  and  complete  the  maturing, 
after  which  they  should  be  stored.     This  must  not 


enclosed  grounds  I  recently  noticed  sj  Undid 
plants  of  the  finest  possible  double  curled 
Parsley  just  fit  to  dibble  out,  and  now  that  rain 
has  fallen,  doubtless  they  have  been  transferred 
to  the  open  ground.  Probably  there  were  some 
20,000  plants  in  these  frames,  so  that  the  woik  of 
transplanting  out  into  rows  15  inches  apart  is  of 
no  light  kind.  Market  growers  generally  keep  to 
their  own  seed  stocks,  taking  the  greatest  possib'e 
pains  to  secure  the  best  treble  curled  forms,  ar  d 
dispose  of  their  spare  seed  to  i  he  trade,  who  take 
it  readily  enough,  because  the  stock  is  so  reliable. 
Parsley  seed  can  hardly  ever  be  dear,  but  a  poor 
wild  coarse  strain  is  dear  at  a  gift,  especially  to  a 
market  grower.  Apart  from  the  natural  good 
qualities  found  in  a  strain,  early  development  of 
the  best  curled  properties  is  much  enhanced  when 
the  young  plants  are  dibbled  out,  as  the  check  to 
strong  root-action  seems  to  aid.  in  the  production 
of  the  best  form  of  leafage.     It  is  a  very  good  plan 


to  sow  seed  thinly  outdoors  in  drills  early  in  May 
for  the  production  of  a  good  winter  stock,  but  the 
rows  should  be  fairly  hard  thinned  with  small  hoes 
as  early  as  can  be,  so  that  the  standing  plants  can 
have  full  liberty  to  develop  robust  leafage  for  late 
autumn  and  winter  gathering. — A.  D. 


SCARLET  RUNNER  BEANS. 

It  is  seldom  advisable  to  sow  or  plant  these  in 
the  open  air  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  May. 
They  may,  however,  with  the  view  of  accelerat- 
ing the  development  of  the  plants,  and  thus  se- 
curing an  earlier  production  of  pods,  be  sown 
in  boxes  or  seed-pans  under  glass  in  a  gentle 
warmth, and  lie  finally  planted  out  in  well-enriched 
soil  as  soon  as  all  danger  from  late  frosts  is  over. 
Some  sow  or  plant  in  trenches  prepared  similarly 
to  those  intended  for  Celery.  These  trenches 
should  not  be  less  than  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  apart,  and  the 
plants  require  tall  stakes  to  support  them.  In 
places,  however,  where  ordinary  stakes,  such  as 
are  used  for  tall  varieties  of  Peas,  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  poles  may  be  substituted  for  them,  even 
with  advantage  ;  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  all  re- 
spects equally  suitable  for  the  purpose,  atid  with 
care  will  last  for  ten  or  more  years.  The  poles 
should  be  some  8  feet  long,  so  that  when  let  a 
sufficient  depth  into  the  soil  to  give  .stability 
they  may  stand  some  0  feet  or  7  feet  high,  and 
the  same  may  be  strengthened  and  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  means  of  a  horizontal  rod  fastened  to 
each  pole,  which  .should  be  placed  at  a  distance 
of  18  inches  or  2  feet  apart.  The  plants  will 
thus  form,  if  desired,  an  archw.ay  (see  illus- 
tration), an  excellent  screen  or  hedge  to  con- 
ceal any  unsightly  object  ;  or  they  m.ny 
be  made  to  clothe  the  front  of  a  rough 
wall  or  wooden  fence  of  any  kind,  as  with  the 
a.ssistance  of  a  few  strings  they  will  readily  ad- 
here to  tliem,  and  will  .at  the  same  time  furui.sli 
an  abundant  supply  of  delicious  jiods.  Runner 
Beans  may  also,  though  possibly  less  succe.ss- 
fully,  be  grown  in  a  dw.,rf  form— that  is,  with- 
out the  aid  of  stakes  of  any  kind  ;  and  when 
this  is  attempted  it  is  necessary  to  frequently 
stop  the  strongest  shoots.  The  surface  of  the 
soil  should  in  such  cases  be  well  mulched  with 
stable-yard  litter,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pod.s 
from  becoming  gritty  by  contact  with  the  soil. 
Runner  Beans  have  an  advantage  over  kidney 
Beans,  inasmuch  as  they  bear  continuously  tu 
the  end  of  the  season,  or  until  the  plants  are 
cut  down  by  autumnal  frosts.  Many,  too,  prefer 
the  flavour  of  runners  to  that  of  the  dwaif  sorts. 
The  Scarlet  Runner  may  justly  be  considered 
an  ornamental  as  well  as  a  useful  plant  ;  and 
ill  addition  to  the  common  variety  witli  its 
scarlet  fic^wers,  there  are  also  white-flowering 
sorts,  as  well  as  the  variety  known  as  the 
Painted  Lady,  or  York  and  Lancaster,  whose 
blooms  are  very  pretty,  and  in  colour  scarlet 
and  white.  There  are  also  varieties  producing 
very  large  pods,  such  as  Champion  and  Giant 
White  Runners. 


RamcvlEg-  the  flowers   from   Potatce?. — 

Mr.  W.  B.  Jettiies,  in  a  letter  to  the  Mar/ti/i.;/  Post 
on  this  subject,  sa.\  s  :  — 

My  kitchen  garden  had  not  more  than  G  inches  of 
soil  ere  wo  were  upon  sand  When  it  came  iuto  my 
possession  many  years  since  my  gardener  was  vcy 
dowuhearted  at  tlie  prospect  of  growing  thereon  good 
crops  of  vegetables,  but  he  succcf  ded  in  getting  a  better 
depth  of  soil  by  degiees  by  breaking  up  the  subsoil  a 
few  laches  deeper  each  year  and  mixing  clay  from  a 
briek-yard,  spread  ou  tlie  surface  before  winter  and 
made  friabla  by  the  frost  in  addition  to  the  usual 
manuriiigs,  but  even  then  Potatoes  were  very  small, 
lie  tried  various  experiments,  and  at  last  drew  out  all 
small  sapling  growths  when  4  inches  to  5  inches  long 
and  cut  off  all  flower  heads  as  they  appeared.    Tliia 
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answered  so  well,  that  the  practice  has  been  continued 
for  nearly  forty  years,  and  well  repaid  the  extra 
attention.  Producing  and  ripening  seed  is  a  tax  upon 
the  energies  of  any  plant,  especially  so  upon  the  Potato, 
which  proiides  for  its  reproduction  by  its  underground 
tubers.  But  if  allowed  to  produce  seed,  and  it  begins 
to  ripen,  the  tubeis  stop  growing  and  the  plants  die  off. 


SCARCITY  OF  GREEN  VEGETABLES. 

The   severe  east  winds   of    last  month   put  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  green  crops  in  this  district, 
as  , far  as   withering   the  outside  leaves  of  Cauli- 
flowers,  Cabbage,  and  Spinach,  but   with   a  fort- 
night's bright   weather  new  life  has  been  infused, 
and  those  plants  are  now  growing  vigorously.     We 
have  suiiered  much  less  this  year  than  last.  Celery 
last  year  was  totally  destroyed,  though  protected, 
except  one  variety,  viz.,  Standard-bearer.     This  I 
planted  for   late  work,  and,   I  am  glad  to  say,  I 
lifted  several  hundred  last  week  and  have  got  as 
many  more  yet  to  lift.     Early  earthing  up  is  much 
to  blame  for  Celery  failing,  as  I  find  for  late  pur- 
poses the  longer  it  is  kept  growing  the  hardier  it 
is.     I  do  not  earth  np  till  late  in  the  season,  and 
this  season  have  used  no  protection  of  any  kind. 
Of  course,  on  heavy  soil  in  wet  weather  earthing 
up  must  be  done  whenever  possible,  but  I  feel  sure 
there  would  be  less  loss  if  earthing  up  were  de- 
ferred until  late  in  the  season.     I  am  at  one  with 
"  S.  I)."   (p.  332)  as    to    Ellam's    being   the   best 
and  hardiest  Cabbage.     I  had  no  Cabbage  plants 
at    this    time    last     year,    and     this     season     I 
have   scarcely  any  losses,  but   I    pricked    off    all 
my  seedlings,  thus  making  them  sturdier  and  more 
able   to    withstand    our    variable    climate.     The 
same  precaution  was  taken  with  those  left  in  the 
seed  beds,  these  being  now  in  good  condition  for 
planting   to   furnish   the  second  lot.     I  find  it  is 
the  cutting  north-east  wind  that  plays  such  havoc 
with  the  plants  just  after  a  severe  frost,  so  of  late 
yeirs  1  have  taken  the  precaution  to  prick  out  the 
Cauliflower  and  Cabbage  plants  under  a  west  wall, 
and  have  had  very  few  losses.     I  for  years  grew 
Erfurt  Cauliflower,  but  discarded  it  for  early  plant- 
ing, growing  Walcheren  in  the  place  of  it.     I  like 
it  much  better,  and  it  proves  much  hardier  with 
me,  though  it  may  not  be  quite  so  early.     The  loss 
of   a   few    Cauliflowers    is   less  annoying   than  a 
large  breadth  of  Cabbage,  as  if  the  useful  Snowball 
is  sown  in  a  little  warmth  in  February  or  March 
good  heads  may  be  cut  in  three  months  from  the 
time  of  sowing.     I  have  lost  all  the  Broccoli  for 
early  spring  use,  although  planted  in  poor  land 
and  grown  as  sturdily  as  possible ;  these  were  not 
heeled  over,  and  thus  by  trying  to  secure  a  large 
head  or  flower  I  lost  all.     Those  for  late  use  are 
safe.     Some  were  heeled  over  ;  others  were  planted 
very  deeply  and  moulded  up  late,  drawing  the  soil 
well  into  the  leaves.     These  are  all  right,  the  va- 
riety  (Model)   being   one  of   the    hardiest    kinds 
grown.     Some  I  have  in  a  cold  north  border  under 
a  wall,  others  more  in  the  open,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  shelter  from  the  cold  blasts  after 
frost  is  the  one  thing  needful.     Spinach  is   now 
rapidly  recovering,  but  the  Prickly,  or  so  termed 
winter  Spinach  is  all  destroyed,  whil.st  the  round- 
leaved  Victoria  will  soon  furnish  a  few  dishes.     I 
cannot  understand  why  the  Prickly  Spinach  should 
still  be  recommended  tor  winter  sowing  in  nursery- 
men's catalogues ;  it  is  most  misleading,  as  there 
are  at  least  two  varieties  superior,  viz.,   Victoria 
Round    and   Viroflay.     To    be    secure    against    a 
failure,  I  sow  a  late  lot  in  September  and  do  not 
thin     at    all.     This     is     now    coming    in,    whilst 
the  larger   plants  from  seed  sown   in  August  are 
killed    to   the   ground.     Such    vegetables   as    the 
Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli  are  now  coming  in  use- 
ful ;  these  are  grown  like  the  late   Broccoli  Model. 
Kales  are  furnishing  plenty  of  material,  but  the 
hot  sunshine  will  soon  force  them  to  seed ;  there- 
fore they  should  now  be  cut  hard.     Coleworts,  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  winter  vegetables  on  north 
borders,  are   still   good,   and   the  St.  John's   Day 
Cabbage  is  one  of  the  best  for  a  private  garden  for 
spring  supplies.     Being  so  short-legged,  it  stands 
the  severest  winter  with  little  injury.     Late  Sea- 
kale  will  now  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 


lost  their  green  crops,  and  if  the  advice  of  the 
calendar  writers  bad  been  taken  last  spring  and 
large  breadths  planted,  these  will  greatly  assist  the 
gardener  to  tide  over  his  difficulties  till  other  crops 
come  in.  G.  Wythes. 

Si/on  ITousr.. 


PROTECTION  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Whilst  almost  everyone  was  referring  to  the 
warm  summer-like  weatlier  which  we  were  ex- 
periencing during  the  early  daj's  of  the  month, 
it  was  with  anxiety,  knowing  what  w.oukl  occur 
if  tliis  were  to  he  followed  by  a  cold  wave, 
that  I  regarded  tlie  outlook.  Truly  our  fore- 
bodings have  been  verified.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one was  j)repared  for  such  untoward  weatlier  as 
we  have  just  experienced,  and  even  up  till  now 
(the  18th  of  the  month)  it  appears  likely  to  con- 
tinue. A  heavy  snowstorm,  which  set  in  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  and  which  kept  on 
until  late  in  the  day,  was  .sufficient  in  itself  to 
promote  alarm.  Tliis  was  followed  by  7°  of 
fro.st,  and  more  or  less  nightly,  while  in  many  in- 
stances no  doubt  a  much  hjwer  temperature  was 
recorded.  The  question  which  now  arises  is, 
What  eft'ect  will  this  have  upon  our  early  vege- 
table supply,  or  at  least  that  portion  which  is 
growing  in  the  open?  The  seasons  appear  to 
be  altering  to  a  certain  extent  :  the  springs  are 
later  and  colder  ;  consequently  the  summers 
are  shorter,  and  although  the  autumns  are 
warmer  and  generally  finer,  yet  they  usher  us 
into  winter  with  a  bound. 

The  gardener  who  has  to  rely  upon  crops 
which  liavc  to  be  grown  almost  solely  in  the 
open  air  is  very  heavily  handicapped  where  a 
supply  of  early  vegetables  is  looked  for,  and  the 
question  either  he  or  those  he  may  have  to 
cater  for  will  have  to  face  is,  what  can  be 
done  to  overcome  the  difficulties  ?  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  aid  of  glass  will 
have  to  be  requisitioned  more  tliaii  it  has 
hitherto  been  if  the  difficulties  are  to  be  sur- 
mounted ;  not  that  expensive  aids  will  be 
needed,  for  there  are  often  .simple  contrivances 
which  may  be  adopted  to  forward  crops,  and 
which  I  will  refer  to  later.  Lately  articles  have 
been  published  in  The  Garden  on  the  inad- 
visability  of  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  sow- 
ing or  planting  early  in  the  open  air.  If  the 
weather  be  fine  during  the  closing  days  of  Feb- 
ruary, many  are  tempted  to  \>\ish  on  the  sowing 
and  planting  in  the  open,  and  if  the  weather 
should  turn  out  favourable,  well  and  good.  But 
as  seasons  are  now,  the  ground  is  so  cold  at  that 
early  date,  and  if  followed  by  such  untoward 
weather  as  we  have  experienced  during  the  past 
few  seasons,  the  crops  will  be  considerably  later 
than  if  the  sowing  had  taken  place  a  month 
lattr.  The  ground  being  cold  the  germinating 
powers  of  the  seeds  are  weakened,  atid  when 
they  do  start  it  is  with  an  unhealthy  cast. 
People  who  recommend  the  sowing  and  planting 
so  early  in  the  .season  must  either  live  in  ex- 
tremely favoured  places  or  either  work  on  rule- 
of- thumb  practice  and  take  things  as  they  are. 
It  is,  liowever,  more  from  those  situated  in 
light  land  districts  that  such  advice  emanates, 
as  on  cold  or  heavy  soils  cultivators  are  more 
wary  and  work  accordingly,  or  provide  against 
contingencies. 

As  the  seasons  come  round,  there  are  crops 
which  must  be  forwarded  if  they  are  to  be  had 
as  early  as  possible,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  the  aid  of  glass.  Of  the  crops  for- 
warded under  glass,  I  may  mention  Peas, 
Beans,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Radishes,  Lettuces, 
and  even  Leeks  if  desired,  as  well  as  Cauli- 
flowers both  summer  and  autumn,  also  autumn 
Broccoli,    Brussels   Sprouts,    A:c.     The    aid    of 


glass  and  later  sowings  in  the  open  with  some 
crops  will  certainly  have  to  be  adopted  more 
than  it  generally  is  if  the  difficulties  of  these 
untoward  seasons  are  to  be  tided  over.  "S.  D. " 
(page  322),  in  commenting  on  the  scarcity  of 
green  vegetables,  states  that  if  Cabbage  be  sown  at 
this  date  under  glass  and  grown  along  in  a  frame, 
they  will  turn  in  almost  as  soon  as  autumn-raised 
plants.  Surely  such  a  statement  cannot  be 
borne  out.  "  S.  D."  must  be  in  the  habit  of 
cutting  his  earliest  Cabbage  very  late.  Even  in 
this  inrtoward  season  I  hope  to  cut  good  Cab- 
bage in  a  month  at  any  rate.  If  the  note  had 
been  published  in  .lanuary  the  case  might  be 
different,  but  the  date  at  which  the  note  was 
published  is  too  late  by  far. 

For  protecting  and  forwarding  crops  in  the 
open,  such  as  Peas,  Lettuces,  early  Potatoes, 
or  even  French  Beans  later  on,  although  at 
this  season  we  must  look  upon  the  last  as 
doubtful  until  a  change  for  the  better  really 
does  occur,  much  might  bo  done.  Cauliflowers 
planted  in  the  open  and  unprotected  from  the 
storm  will  undoubtedly  be  in  a  poor  plight. 
For  such  an  indispensable  crop  as  this,  the 
well-known  haiidlights  or  cloches  are  the  best 
protection,  although  for  a  slight  protection  after 
planting  I  have  often  resorted  to  the  simple 
mode  of  covering  each  plant  with  a  flower-pot 
during  the  daytime,  if  cold  winds  or  bright 
sunshine  should  intervene  for  a  few-  days,  until 
the  plants  will  withstand  exposure  without 
flagging.  Early  Peas  so  far  have  had  a  very 
rough  time  of  it,  but  although  late,  they  are 
healthy.  Those  no  doubt  which  have  been 
raised  in  heat  will  be  in  a  very  sorry  plight. 
Ours  were  raised  in  a  cold  Peach  house,  where 
they  came  along  sturdily  and  slowly  ;  conse- 
quently they  were  in  not  too  forward  a  condi- 
tion. Whatever  protection  can  be  afforded  to 
crops  growing  in  the  open,  or  at  least  that  por- 
tion which  can  be  benefited  by  glass  protection, 
must  be  light,  easily  movable,  and  also  in- 
expensive. The  best  protectors  for  shelter- 
ing such  early  crops  in  the  open  I  ever  met 
with  were  those  that  tised  to  be  adopted  by 
that  veteran  gardener  and  vegetable  grower, 
Mr.  D.  Lumsden,  Bloxholm  Hall,  Sleaford.  The.se 
were  merely  0-inch  or  12-inch  boards  as  the 
case  might  be,  two  of  these  being  placed  on 
edge  and  secured  by  light  cross-pieces  at  about 
12  inches  apart.  A  groove  ivas  made  along  the 
top  of  each  board,  in  which  squares  of  glass 
were  fixed.  A  few  light  ground  vineries  are 
also  most  useful.  Although  termed  ground 
vineries,  they  are  well  adapted  for  protecting 
and  forwarding  vegetables.  A.  Y.  A. 


Garden  nuisances. —  In  the  lists  of  those  firms 
who  jiroN  ide  sundries  for  gardeners'  wants  I  see  no 
trace  of  anything  to  do  away  with  the  omnipresent 
destroyer,  the  sparrow.  Some  time  ago  there  was 
a  sort  of  wicker  trap  something  like  a  spittoon  said 
to  be  a  good  thing.  One  writer  in  the  Field  said 
that  he  caught  them  day  after  day  thus  with  a  hen 
sparrow  as  decoy  in  his  poidtry-yard,  but  I  have 
heard  no  more  of  it.  A  gun  is  a  surer  remedy,  and 
if  loatled  with  sand  instead  of  shot  it  does  not 
injure  trees  ;  this  may  be  a  wrinkle  worth  knowing 
for  some  gardeners,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  we  should 
drive  the  thrushes  and  nightingales  away.  The 
sparrow  is  a  villainous  rough ;  the  rarer  and  choicer 
the  seed,  the  more  he  delights  to  peck  and  destroy 
it.  The  sparrow  is  the  greatest  and  only  trouble  in 
my  garden,  and  he  is  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy. 
Primula  rosea  is  safe  only  under  black  thread.  I  am 
happily  outside  the  confines  of  slugdom  ;  my  soil  is 
good."  Has  Campanula  .-Vllioni  the  ghost  of  a  chance," 
asks  Mr.  Ewbank,  "  unless  specially  cared  for  '  "  Yes, 
and  more  than  a  ghost  of  a  chance  with  me,  for  it 
vani.sheth  not  away  by  any  means.  Soldanellas 
bloom  without  trouble,  and  I  know  of  no  "secrets  " 
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about  thein.  A  perfect  rockery  is  a  thing  still  to  be 
invented.  The  owners  o£  these  constructions  gener- 
ally regard  them  with  deep  satisfaction ;  the  visitor 
with  interest,  great  interest,  but  rarely  with  satis- 
faction. Rockeries  and  glass-houses  must  be  classed 
together  as  necessary  nuisances.  Backhouse's 
glorious  rockery  and  such  a  rockery  as  the  Nature- 
made  one  in  Dr.  Clowes'  garden  at  Bowness  are  ex- 
ceptions.— Edwd.  FiaoN',  Allington  House,  Ipsn-ich. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


FREE  GROWTH  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

Much  restricted  trees  are  tlie  last  to  arrive 
at  a  profitable  state  and  usually  the  first  to 
fail.  Not  only  is  it  possible  to  use  the  knife 
too  freely  on  the  trees  at  tlie  winter  pruning, 
but  it  is  equally  so  to  over-do  the  summer 
stopping  or  pruning,  and  it  is  the  latter  part 
of  the  subject  that  may  be  dealt  with  at  the 
present  time  with  advantage.  AH  trees  under 
glass  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  many  of 
them  may  easily  be  made  or  marred  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  In  the  case  of  strong  old 
trees,  or  those  say  which  have  arrived  at  a  size 
to  produce  crops  that  may  be  reckoned  by  hun- 
dreds, there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  growth 
made  being  extra  strong  ;  in  fact,  much  of  it 
will  very  probably  be  of  a  too  weakly  character 
to  please  the  cultivator.  Freely  thinning  out 
the  fruit  and  also  the  young  shoots  would  do 
much  towards  promoting  an  increased  vigour 
of  those  reserved,  and  from  first  to  last  the 
treatment  must  be  of  a  more  liberal  character 
than  is  advisable  or  safe  in  the'  case  of  the 
more  robust  younger  trees.  Not  unfrequently 
the  exuberance  of  the  latter  is  with  some 
growers  quite  as  difficult  to  contend  with  as 
the  feebleness  of  the  older  trees,  but  if  the 
summer  stopping  was  less  closely  carried  out, 
there  would  be  fewer  complaints  of  young 
trees  refusing  to  produce  good  crops.  Vigorous 
trees  are  apt  to  form  very  rank  shoois,  and 
which,  if  not  checked  at  the  outset,  are  mo.st 
difficult  to  deal  with  afterwards.  They  usually 
spring  from  the  centre  of  triple  wood  buds,  and  in 
most  instances,  if  they  were  early  rubbed  out 
and  one  of  the  smaller  side-buds  retained,  ex- 
treme grossness  might  have  been  avoided.  An- 
other way  out  of  the  difficulty  consists  either 
in  early  stopping  extra  strong  shoots  and  laying 
in  the  best  placed  of  the  growths  resulting  or 
in  reserving  them  to  their  full  length,  and  also 
a  portion  of  the  secondary  growths  that  inevit- 
ably follow.  In  this  manner  several  service- 
able or  productive  shoots  may  be  had  ;  whereas 
when  the  side  or  secondary  growths  are  kept 
closely  pinched  out,  a  very  stout  useless 
"  robber  "  only  is  obtained.  Those  coarse,  much- 
disbudded  shoots  never  form  any  fruit-buds, 
and,  in  addition,  greatly  weaken  other  parts  of 
the  tree.  To  make  matters  worse,  cutting  them 
out  at  the  winter  pruning  invariably  leads  to 
the  formation  of  other  still  stronger  growths, 
and,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  case  of  locking  the 
stable  after  the  steed  is  stolen. 

Especially  is  it  desirable  tliat  comparatively 
young  trees  be  assisted  and  allowed  to  grow 
somewhat  freely.  Given  good  head-room  and 
not  unduly  stopped,  young  trees  are  capable  of 
making  as  much  progress  in  one  season  as  they 
used  to  do  when  the  more  restrictive  methods 
were  in  vogue,  or,  say,  before  Mr.  Simpson  so 
ably  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  system,  in  two, 
or  it  may  be  three  years.  There  seems  still  to 
be  an  idea  prevalent  that  the  secondary  growths 
will  not  ripen  sufficiently  to  be  reserved,  but 
this,  as  far  as  trees  in  heated  houses  and  a  good 
many  unheated  structures  are  concerned,  is  a 


notion  that  may  easily  be  disproved  by  experi- 
ence. It  is  possible  to  grow  young  trees,  or 
newly  cut-down  maidens  to  a  fruiting  size  in 
one  season,  and  instances  have  come  under  my 
notice  of  this  being  done  on  quite  a  large  scale, 
without  any  detriment  to  the  future  well-doing 
of  the  trees.  They  were  planted  in  new  liouses 
and  well-made  borders,  and  grew  so  freely,  that 
had  they  been  much  stopped,  that  is  to  say,  no 
side  shoots  allowed  to  extend,  grossne.ss  and 
unfruitfulness  would  have  prevailed  for  several 
seasons,  unless  indeed  the  alternative  of  severe 
root  -  pruning  had  been  resorted  to.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  young  trees,  whether 
maidens  or  what  are  known  as  trained  trees, 
planted  among  much  older  trees  and  in  only  a 
little  fresh  soil,  should  make  such  rapid  progress 
as  that  briefly  shadowed  out,  but  even  these 
may  grow  freely  if  given  fair  play.  If  maidens 
have  been  cut  well  back,  these  will  break 
strongly,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  select 
four  well-placed  shoots,  five  being  none  too 
many  in  some  cases,  and  a  good  number  where 
a  high  rather  than  a  spreading  tree  is  de.sired. 
Lay  these  in  thinly,  and  when  they  have  at- 
tained a  length  of  about  18  inches  or  there- 
abouts, laterals  will  most  probably  be  pushed 
out.  Pinch  back  to  the  first  joint  all  but 
about  two  on  each,  and  those  reserved  being 
duly  laid  in,  will  also  grow  strongly,  effectually 
checking  grossness  in  the  primary  shoots.  By 
the  end  of  the  growing  season  the  first-formed 
shoots  will  be  3  feet  or  more  in  length  and  the 
laterals  about  half  as  long,  and  all  being  well 
exposed  to  the  full  sunshine,  ripening  will  be 
assured,  plenty  of  fruit-buds  being  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  tree.  Quite  the  strongest 
growths  on  these  unrestricted  trees  are  some- 
times furnished  with  triple  buds,  that  is  to 
say,  a  wood-bud  with  a  fruit-bud  on  each  side 
down  to  their  very  base. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  or  wisdom  in  severely 
pruning  either  strong  young  trees  grown  during 
the  previous  season  from  maidens  or  any  that 
have  been  grown  against  open  walls  and  intro- 
duced into  the  houses.  All  the  growths  maybe 
shortened  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  length, 
though  in  the  case  of  vigorous,  well-established, 
and  therefore  well  ripened  trees  I  have  frequently 
reserved  shoots  to  their  full  length,  laying  in 
several  side  shoots  during  the  growing  sea.son, 
thereby  securing  much  good  bearing  wood  and 
effectually  checking  undue  exuberance.  These 
comparatively  long  growths  being  trained  thinly, 
break  regularly  and  strongly  in  due  course,  and 
each  may  be  allowed  to  form  one  or  two  side 
shoots  and  a  leader.  Some  of  these  young  growths 
may  not  di-splay  a  tendency  to  branch,  but  the 
stronger  ones  usually  do,  and  these  should  be 
treated  with  regard  to  stopping  and  reserving 
much  as  advised  in  the  case  of  the  young  growths 
from  maiden.  To  be  constantly  pulling  out 
or  pinching  hard  back  the  whole  of  the  secondary 
growths  is  a  sure  way  of  causing  the  strong 
young  shoots  to  push  out  all  their  back  buds, 
till  in  time  they  are  of  no  service  either  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  good  tree  or  for  fruiting. 

Tiiei'e  are  also  times  when  extra  strong 
young  shoots  from  large  or  old  trees  are 
very  welcome — to  me,  at  any  rate.  With 
us.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  a  tendency 
to  lose  some  of  their  limbs.  There  is  no 
traceable  disease,  but  the  old  wood  simply, 
slowly,  and  surely  dies,  the  bark,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, also  going.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  strong 
young  shoot  springs  from  near  the  base  of  a 
tree,  branches  of  which  are  commencing  to  fail, 
it  is  taken  good  care  of,  and  the  strongei'  it  grows 
the  better  I  am  pleased.  These  young  growths 
are  given  good  room  to  grow  and  spread,  some 


same  season.  Not  being  hard  pruned,  long  well- 
furnished  branches  are  soon  prepared  to  take 
the  place  of  those  decayed  or  decaying.  It  may  . 
be  thought  that  this  practice  is  faulty,  as  being 
the  very  probable  cause  of  the  limbs  dying,  but 
it  is  no  such  thing,  as  those  strong  branches 
would  not  have  been  thrown  out  had  the  sap 
not  been  checked  from  flowing  through  its  ordi- 
nary channels.  Allowing  strong  young  branches 
to  develop  to  their  full  extent  is  beneficial  rather 
than  otlierwise  to  old  trees  generally,  always 
provided  they  are  not  permitted  to  rob  other 
weaker,  yet  healthy  branches  of  some  part  of 
their  sustenance.  W.   I. 


GAGES  BE.3T  FROM  SUCKERS. 

Nearly  every  orchard  of  Gages  planted  within  the 
last  dozen  years  has  been  raised  from  suckers, 
and  while  acres  of  all  other  worked  Plums  are  to  be 
seen  in  all  our  nurseries  for  fruit  trees,  hardly  any 
Gages  are  grown  there  unless  it  be  of  different  va- 
rieties such  as  the  Early  and  Late  Bryanstons, 
Brahy's  Golden,  Transparent,  Taybank,  Knight's 
Green  Drying,  &c.  On  inquiry,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  does  not  pay  the  growers  for  sale  to  keep  a 
stock  of  Gages  either  worked  or  on  their  own  roots, 
as  the  growers  for  market  raise  their  own  trees  from 
suckers.  What  is  more  singular  is  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion,  based  indeed  upon  years  of 
experience,  that  suckers  are  best  for  Gages,  and  that 
the  market  growers  raise  the  best  trees  for  their  own 
purposes.  Another  point  on  which  almost  entire 
unanimity  of  opinion  prevails  is  that  the  common 
Cireen  Gage  has  still  more  money  in  it  as  a  market 
Plum  than  any  other  variety  of  Gage  or  any  other 
Plum  whatever.  Hence  it  is  the  most  generally 
grown,  and  is  still  being  extended  in  all  directions, 
'i'hose  readers  of  The  Garden  who  may  have  been 
limited  to  a  few  Gages  on  walls,  espaliers,  or  in  the 
open,  as  dwarf  standards,  bushes,  or  cordons,  and 
these  probably  worked  on  otlier  Plum  roots,  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  capacity  of  orchard  Plums  on 
their  own  roots  to  reproduce  themselves  from 
suckers.  There  is  little  cause  for  alarm  at  this 
tendency,  as  it  is  easily  held  in  check,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  set  aside  odd  spaces  for  the  production  and 
growth  of  suckers.  I  have  also  lately  seen  several 
orchards  of  Gages  from  suckers  with  straight  clean 
stems  as  suckerless  as  the  cleanest  stemmed  worked 
Gages  or  other  Plums. 

Still,  this  latent  capacity  of  sucker-production  by 
sucker-raised  Gages  is  by  no  means  all  and  wholly 
an  evil.  1  lately  passed  through  a  Gage  orchard 
of  probably  forty  years'  standing,  which  had  been 
heavily  sub-cropped  with  Gooseberries  for  many 
years.  The  Gages  had  at  last  begun  to  show  signs 
of  exhaustion.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  root 
up  the  Gooseben-y  bushes  with  the  view  of  giving 
a  heavy  dressing  of  40  tons  of  farmyard  manure  to 
the  acre  and  keeping  a  clean,  arable  surface  ever 
afterwards  as  a  stimulant  to  the  old  Gage  trees. 
The  disturbance  of  the  roots  after  many  year's 
repose  had  brought  up  quitea  regular  crop  of  suckers, 
and  it  was  determined  to  utilise  the  strongest  of 
them  next  autumn  in  planting  another  30  acres  of 
Gages  from  the  old  stock.  Neither  is  this  utilisa- 
tion of  Gage  suckers  on  the  spot  adopted  chiefly  or 
only  for  economy.  Thetreesfrom  suckers,  so  it  is  posi- 
tively affirmed  by  those  who  may  be  said  to  live 
through  growing  Gages,  fruit  early,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  heavier,  more  constant  and  of  higher 
quality.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  majority  of  the 
Gages  now  grown  in  this  country  are  on  their  own 
roots — not  raised  from  seed  which  cannot  be  relied 
on  to  come  true,  but  from  suckers.  The  majority 
of  the  common  small  Damsons,  which  are  still  the 
most  grown,  are  also  on  their  own  roots.  But  these 
are  very  generally  raised  from  seed,  though  they 
cannot  be  relied  on  to  come  perfectly  true  :  but  this 
matters  less  among  Damsons  than  among  Gages. 
The  Damson  in  its  various  varieties  is  also  more  or 


less   reared   from   suckers.     These    facts    suggest 

whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  on  a  wider 

of  them  dividing   and   sub-dividing  freely  the  I  scale  the  effects  of  growing  such  profitable  market 
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Plums  as  Rivers'  Prolific,  The  Czar,  Victoria, 
Orleans  and  others  first  from  layers  to  get  them 
on  their  own  roots,  and  then  from  suckers  like  the 
common  and  best  of  all  of  the  Green  Gages.  Thus 
the  entire  complications,  arising  out  of  mixed 
blood,  imperfectly  healed  wounds  at  points  of 
union,  incompatibility  in  ratio  of  growth,  and  other 
incongruities  might  be  lessened  and  abolished,  and 
the  tops,  stems  and  roots  act  together  as  one  plant, 
one  life  in  their  primary  business  of  producing  the 
most  luscious  Plums  in  the  least  time. 

D.  T.  F. 


THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

After  the  sunless  summer  comparatively  speaking 
of  last  season  it  was  hardly  to  be  e.xpected  that 
there  would  be  such  an  abundant  show  of  bloom 
on  the  fruit  trees  as  has  proved  to  be  the  case. 
With  such  a  good  show,  and  which  the  warm 
weather  experienced  during  the  early  part  of  the 
month  strengthened  considerably,  it  was  hoped 
that  our  prognostications  of  a  good  fruit  year  would 
be  fulfilled.  Whether  this  will  be  the  case  remains 
to  be  proved,  for  we  cannot  now  but  regard  the 
outlook  with  dismay.  This  exceptional  and  unto- 
ward weather  which  we  are  now  experiencing  can- 
not but  act  very  prejudicially,  for  even  on  those 
trees  where  the  fruit  buds  are  not  very  forward  the 
rising  sap  must  be  so  stagnated  as  to  check  the 
embryo  fruit.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  so  far  appear 
to  be  uninjured,  as  these  were  protected  with  a  wide 
glass  coping,  the  front  being  covered  wiih  a  warm 
covering.  The  set  is  enormous,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  cold  weather  will  not  check  the  swelling  of  the 
fruit. 

Keeping  the  blossom  dry  is  a  very  essential  de- 
tail so  as  to  guard  against  injury  from  frost.  We 
still  hear  people  speak  disparagingly  of  glass 
copings,  but  after  a  thorough  trial  I  can  speak 
strongly  in  their  favour.  Not  only  for  protection 
from  frost  do  we  retain  the  coping  over  our  Peach 
trees,  but  throughout  the  season  until  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  and  even  a  month  after  this.  The  idea 
that  the  copings  keep  oil  the  action  of  the  night 
dews,  and  also  encourage  the  topmost  fruit  and 
branches,  is  a  myth,  and  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
Apricots  are  a  very  heavy  set,  butil  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  cold  wave  will  have  any  injurious 
effects  on  them.  Our  trees,  which  cover  a  length 
of  CO  yards,  were  protected  with  three  thicknesses 
of  fish  netting,  kept  from  the  trees  with  strong 
poles.  The  snow  as  it  fell  in  the  evening  and 
fore  part  of  the  night  did  not  penetrate  through 
the  net,  but  formed  a  very  effective  covering  until 
the  following  morning,  when  it  was  melted  by 
the  sun.  The  snow,  followed  before  morning  by 
several  degrees  of  frost,  protected  the  trees  con- 
siderably. 

The  cold  weather,  I  am  afraid,  cannot  but  have 
a  bad  effect  on  Plums  and  Damsons,  and  also 
Cherries  in  the  open.  The  Plums  and  Damsons 
show  well,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  fructifying 
organs  will  not  be  injured.  That  the  petals  will 
unfold  and  appear  healthy  is  no  criterion  that  the 
most  vital  parts  will  be  the  same.  Pears  are  dan- 
gerously forward,  and  those  that  are  open  must  be 
spoiled.  Applet  being  the  last  to  open  are  not  yet 
showing  colour,  but  the  trees  by  the  advancing 
green  buds  are  forward  enough  to  cause  apprehen- 
sion. It  will  be  interesting  to  watch,  what  effect 
this  weather  will  have  on  the  caterpillars.  The 
warm  weather  recently  experienced  must  have 
hatched  them  out  in  swarms  where  the  trees  are 
affected.  A.  Young. 

Ahberley  Hall,  Stourport. 


into  bloom.  I  consider  this  one  of  the  safeguards  i  Apples  is  indispensable  to  making  the  practice  a 
of  the  outside  Peach  crop,  as  when  brought  into  |  commercial  success.  The  drying  of  the  rings  in  wire 
close  contact  with  the  bricks  they  soon  show  colour.  ■  trays  is  simple  and  rapid. 


Our  Apricots  flowered  well,  and  to  all  appearance 
set  well.  I  have  both  them  and  the  Peaches  well 
protected.  With  8°  of  frost  they  looked  rather  cold, 
but  being  dry,  I  do  not  think  they  took  any  harm. 
But  this  morning  they  looked  more  chilly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  snowstorm  with  2  inches  of  snow 
on  tlie ground. — J.  Miller,  Huxley  Lodge,  April  20. 


We  may  well  expect  to  find  evaporated  Apples 
becoming  soon  an  important  article  of  commerce 
and  very  largely  consumed.  One  pound  of  these 
rings  will,  after  being  washed,  then  soaked  in 
cle;m  water  for  a  few  hours,  make  quite  a  large 
pie,  as  the  pulp  distends  appreciably.  The  water 
in  which  the  rings  are  soaked  should  be  used  with 
them  in  the  pie.  They  also  make  capital  puddings. 
Doubtless  it  is  as  needful  that  for  this  purpose  we 
should  have  good  sorts  as  for  market  sale,  but  we 
do  not  want  very  large  fruits.  Those  of  firm 
flesh  and  medium  size  are  the  best  for  the  purpose 
•  '         "  A.  D. 


APPLE  D'APvCY  SPICE. 

When    it   is    remembered   how  many  hundred 
varieties  of  Apples  there  are  in  cultivation,  or 


APPLE  RINGS. 
We  are  now  purchasing  in  the  shops  evaporated 
Apple  rings  at  a  cost  of  Ed.  per  lb.  It  is  very 
probable  that,  soaked  in  clean  water  for  a  few 
hours,  these  rings  absorb  one-half  their  weight  at 
least  of  moisture,  so  that  the  real  price  is  after  all 
very  moderate.  These  evaporated  Apples  have 
absolutely  no  waste,  as  they  are  both  cored  and 

peeled,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  when  ready  for  -r"      i  •  i     ^i  i         ■      -, 

cooking  1  lb.  is  equal  in  weight  to  what  would  be  ,  a*  i^^y  I'^te  of  whicli  there  are  authentic  de- 
the  product  of  2  lbs.  of  ordinary  Apples.  The  scnptions  pubhslied,  it  is  most  .surprising  how 
evaporating  process  does  not   seem   to   have  de-    few  among  them  can  lay  claim  to  wide-spiead 

popularity.  Either  they 
are  of  weakly  constitu- 
tion, or  are  too  robust 
and  not  sutKciently  free- 
bearing,  more  especially 
in  a  J'<uing  state,  or  are 
liable  to  canker,  or,  as 
it  happens  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  are 
not  of  sufficient  worth 
to  be  retained  in  limi- 
ted collections.  Especi- 
ally are  really  good  late 
varieties  scarce.  A  few 
there  are  tliat  will  give 
good  returns  for  the 
trouble  taken  with  them, 
but  what  is  wanted  are 
varieties  possessing  a 
good  constitution,  that 
is  to  say,  sufficiently 
robust  to  succeed  under 
a  variety  of  ciroum- 
■stances,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, .sure  bearers,  the 
fruit  being  of  attrac- 
tive    appearance     and , 

above   all    things,    good 

to   eat  when    ripe.     All 
i==^is-^-^z^^^  -^^si     these     good      qualities 
would  a]jpear  to  be  com- 
bined    in     the     D'Arcy 
Spice,    yet   the    cultiva- 
tion   of   this    very    old    variety    is   principally 
confined   to    the    .south-eastern    counties,    the 
neighbourhood     of     Colchest-r     being,    so     to 
speak,    its   head-quarters.     Very   early   in  the 
present  century  it  was  known  and  described  in 
Mcintosh's  "  Practical  Gardener '' as  the  Spice 
.\pple.      The  fruit   was   said  to    be  "  middle- 
sized,  angular,  yellow  ;    flesh  firm   and  sugary, 
in     eating     from    January    to    March.      Tree 
middle-sized,    great    bearer.''     In    later   years 


Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.— These  when 
in  bloom  have  been  very  beautiful  this  season.  Our 
sorts  are  Royal  George,  Alexander,  P.arrington, 
Bellegarde,  and  Grosse  Mignonne.  Of  Nectarines, 
the  following  are  the  varieties  :  Violette  Hiltive, 
Large  Elruge,  Lord  Napier,  and  Pitmaston  Orange. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Pitmaston  Orange,  the 
others  are  pretty  well  set;  the  late  brilliant  weather 
was  all  in  their  favour.  I  keep  the  shoots  away 
from  the   walls  almost  until  the  trees  are  coming 


Apple  D'Arcy  Spice. 

stroyed  innate  flavour,  as  when  soaked  and  baked 
in  tarts  the  pulp  is  fully  equal  in  quality  to  what 
can  be  obtained  from  the  best  -Apples  at  any  time 
after  Christmas.  Of  course,  these  Apple  rings  are 
yet  exclusively  of  American  production.  So  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  we  seem  to  1  ave  made 
very  little  progress  in  the  direction  of  fruit  evapora- 
tion for  winter  use  or  exportation,  although  the 
apparatus  erected  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural   Society   at   Chiswick   fully   demon- 


strated  when   in   operation    that  Apples   may  be  '  -     _         .  ,      .      -nn .  c    ■ 

very  successfully  treated.  Not,  however,  refuse  or  i  the  variety  was  designated  the  D  Arcy  bpice, 
fallen  fruits,  because  bruised  Apples  leave  the  ;  and  was  so  called  owing  to  its  being  much 
evidence  of  the  bruises  in  the  flesh  even  after  !  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Tolleshunt  D'Arcy, 
evaporation,  and  the  sample  is  materially  deterio-  near  Colchester.  Subsequently,  or  about  forty 
rated.  When  the  apparatus  was  tested  for  Apple  i  years  ago,  it  was  distributed  by  an  Essex  uur- 
drying  last  summer,  it  was  with  clean  even-sized  1  seryman  under  the  name  of  Baddow  Pippin,  and 
fruits.  It  seems  very  evident  that  only  such  fruits  i^ter  still  it  was  further  dignified  by  the  name 
can   be   satisfactorily  dealt  with.     The  fruits  are  I  ^f  ^pri„j,  p.ibston.     The  latter  is  not  inappro- 


peeled,  cored,  and  sliced  into  rings  with  great 
facility  and  evenly.  In  -America,  so  saving  of  pulp 
are  the  operators,  that  all  refuse  core  and  rind  are 
saved  and  boiled  down  to  make  jam  pulp,  but  that 
is  not  any  the  more  discreditable  to  America  than 
is  our  liberal  use  of  the  Goff  and  other  good  pulp- 
ing Apples  for  similar  purposes  here.  Doubtless 
this  free  utilisation  of  the  refuse  of  the  evaporated 


priate,  and  will  very  probably  be  retained  in 
some  districts.  For  instance,  at  the  Bath  bulb 
shows  I  have  seen  very  finedi.shes  of  the  D'Arcy 
S])ice  exhibited  under  the  name  of  Spring  Rib- 
ston,  and  these  much  resembleil  and  fully 
equalled  in  size  the  majority  of  the  best  samples 
of  the  Ribston  Pippin  seen  earlier  in  the  sea- 
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in  lich  fibrous  loam,  and  may  be  fed  with  manure 
water  when  in  full  activity.  The  plant  at  Kew 
was  grown  last  summer  above  the  tank  in  the 
Vict 01  ia  house,  a  structure  which  is  never  shaded 
and  where  a  very  high  temperature  is  maintained 
at  that  season.  From  the  time  growth  is  finished 
to  its  re  commencement  little  or  no  water  is  needed, 
a  lower  temperature  being  also  advisable.  Pro- 
vided a  strong  growth  is  made  and  carefully  as 
well  as  thoroughly  lipened  off,  these  plants  may  be 
confidently  cxpecttd  to  flower. 

Narcif  ius  Barka,  N.  Queen  of  Spain,  and  N. 
Johnstoni.all  collected  by  Mr.  Barr  in  Spain,  are 
suspiciously  near  each  other.  Among  the  Queen  of 
Spain  are  many  typical  Johnstoni,  and  rice-rersa. 
Surely  the  best  way  of  putting  it  would  be  to  say 
that  N.  Johnstoni  was  vaiiable  and  let  it  include 
the  whole.  I  confess  to  be  no  expert  in  Dafltodils,  but 
there  is  certainly  to  my  eye  noappreciabledifference 
between  the  above  mentionfd.  There  can  be  no 
question  now  that  this  Daffodil,-  one  of  the  most 
delightful  (f  the  later  introductions,  is  going  to 
stay  with  us.  It  is  a  robust  grower,  and  the  bulbs 
are  certainly  stronger  than  they  were  last  year.~K 

Sarmienta  repens.— This  charming  little  plant 
is  the  sole  representative  of  tl  e  genus  Sarmienta 
discovered  up  to  the  present  It  is  a  dwarf 
creeping  plant,  and  in  its  native  home  is  found 
growing  on  the  stems  of  trees  and  on  moist  rocks, 
to  which  it  attaches  itself  by  roots  emitted  from 
the  stems.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  one-third  of 
an  inch  long,  blight  green,  and  slightly  toothed  ; 
from  their  axils  the  slender,  almost  thread-like 
scapes  are  produced.  Each  scape  carries  one  pen- 
dent blossom.  The  colour  is  a  bright  scarlet.  Ex- 
cept that  it  is  much  smaller,  this  plant,  both  in  the 
shape  of  its  leaves  and  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers, 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  Mitraria  coccinea. 
Both  are  nati%-es  of  Chili,  and  belong  to  the  shrubby 
section  of  Gesnerace.-E.  The  Sarmienta,  being  an 
epiphyte,  may  be  best  cultivated  under  much  the 
same  conditions  as  the  cool  Odontoglossums.  It 
should  be  grown  in  a  basket  or  raft  of  teak,  using  a 
compost  of  peat  and  Sphagnum,  and  keeping  it 
moist  at  all  seasons.  It  was  introduced  to  Great 
Britain  just  thirty  years  ago.  Commencing  to 
flower  now,  it  will  continue  through  the  summer 
months. 

Oncidium  concolor.— For  many  years  after 
the  first  introduction  of  this  Orchid,  which  oc- 
curred in  1K3T,  it  remained  one  of  the  rarest  of  On- 
cidiums.  Now,  however,  it  has  become  plentiful, 
no  collection  of  cool  Orchids  should  be  without  it, 
for  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  handsomest  as 
well  as  most  graceful  of  that  section.  Yellow  is 
perhaps  the  commonest  colour  met  with  in  Onci- 
diums,  but  usually  it  occurs  in  combination  with 
red  or  brown — rarely  in  the  perfectly  pure  shade 
that  is  seen  in  0.  concolor,  whose  flowers  are  of  a 
clear  canary-yellow.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  li 
inches  long,  oval,  bearing  a  pair  of  strap-shaped 
leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  flowers,  mea- 
suring 2  inches  in  vertical  diameter,  are  borne  on 
a  pendent  scape  about  a  foot  long  and  number 
about  a  score.  The  main  feature  is  the  lip,  which 
Ullf  inches  across,  flat  and  spreading.  The  beauty 
of  this  Orchid  isbest  displayed  wheri  the  plants  are 
suspended  so  that  the  drooping  racemes  may  be  on 
a  level  with  the  eye.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  bas- 
ket or  on  a  raft  with  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum 
about  the  roots.  It  commences  to  flower  in  March 
and  April,  continuing  in  perfect  teautv  for  several 
weeks.— B. 

Magnolia  ttellata.— This  plant  is  now  at  its 
best  in  the  open  air,  and  proves  to  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  spring-flowering  shrubs.  Al- 
though the  plants  at  present  in  cultivation  are 
certainly  small,  the  species  ultimately  attains 
the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree,  having  a  similar 
habit  to  M.  Ynlan,  the  species  whose  numerous 
white  flowers  studded  over  its  leafless  branches 
make  such  a  conspicuous  and  beautiful  feature  in 
the  garden  at  this  season.  M.  stellata  is  likewise 
a  deciduous  plant,  the  leaves  appealing  after  the 
flowers  are  past.  Each  blossom  is  3  inches  in  dia- 
meter, pure  white  at  first,  but  acquiring  a  rosy 
tinge  with  age,  and  sweetly  scented.     The  petals 


number  about  fifteen,  and  are  narrowly  oblong,  en- 
circling a  cluster  of  bright  yellow  stamens.  This 
Magnolia  has  long  been  cultivated  by  the  Japanese 
(of  whose  country  it  is  a  native),  and  it  was  first 
noticed  by  Oldham  in  l&i>'2  in  some  gardens  near 
the  town  of  Nagasaki,  in  Southern  Japan.  A  small 
bed  of  it  not  far  from  the  main  entrance  at  Kew 
is  now  very  pretty.  It  may  be  used  indoors  as  a 
pot  plant  for  flowering  in  February  ;  it  .should  be 
placed  outside  as  soon  as  there  is  no  fear  of  its 
tender  leaves  being  injured  by  frost,  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  all  the  summer,  giving  it  a  place 
in  the  cool  greenhouse  after  the  frosts  set  in. 
Another  name  by  which  it  is  known  is  Magnolia 
Ilalleana,  after  an  American  gentleman,  who  in- 
troduced it  independently  from  Japan  to  the 
United  States. 

Sazifraga  calyciflora,  or  S.  media,  as  it  is 
also  called,  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  alpine,  not  at 
all  difiicult  to  manage  in  the  open  rockery.  It  is 
very  dwarf,  with  dense  rosettes  of  broad  lime- 
crusted  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  it  throws 
up  good-sized  spiikes  of  claret-purple  flowers.  When 
in  full  bloom  it  is  very  effective,  and  as  its  chief  re- 
quirement is  loam  and  old  mortar  rubbish,  it  can  be 
easily  managed.  It  ripens  seed  freely,  and  should 
not  be  so  rare  as  it  appears  to  be.  This  species  is 
one  of  the  parents  of  the  now  well-known  S.  luteo- 
purpurea,  grown  in  many  gardens  under  the  erro- 
neous names  of  S.  Frederici  Augusti  and  S.  Malyi, 
both  of  which  names  belong  to  totally  different 
plants.  S.  calyciflora  is  well  worth  noting.  It  is 
just  coming  into  flower  now. — K. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Apeil  27. 

Compared  with  the  first  exhibition  in  March  this 
was  not  such  an  extensive  display,  but  the  quality 
of  the  products  in  most  of  the  classes  made  up  for 
any  deficiency  in  this  respect.  The  chief  features 
were  the  remarkably  fine  pot  Roses,  also  cut  blooms 
of  the  same,  and  large  collections  of  Daflrodils, 
with  other  spring  flowers.  The  weather,  fortunately, 
held  up  fine  enough  to  ensure  a  good  company  up 
to  4  o'clock,  when  rain  began  to  fall  somev.-hat 
freel}'. 

As  before  stated,  the  Roses  in  pots  were  very 
good,  particularly  the  first  prize  collection  from 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  who  staged  grand 
plants  of  La  France  (bearing  very  fine  blooms), 
Celine  Forestier  (fresh  and  beautiful),  A'iolette 
Bouyer  (an  extra  fine  plant),  and  good  examples  of 
.■Vvocat  Duvivier,  Alphonse  Soupert,  and  Marquise 
de  Castellane.  Mr.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  came 
in  an  excellent  second,  one  of  his  finest  plants  being 
a  well-bloomed  Magna  C'harta.  Azaleas  v-cre  not 
numerous,  but  two  good  half  dozens  were  shown,  Mr. 
Eason,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgate,  being  first'in  the 
amateurs'  class.  His  best  plants  were  Magnet  (a 
bright  pink),  Roi  d'Hollande,  and  Charmer.  The 
only  fault  to  be  found  with  this  exhibit  was  the 
far  too  formal  mode  of  training.  Mr.  Scott,  The 
Holme,  Regent's  Park,  came  in  a  good  second. 
Dame  Melar.ie  being  one  of  his  best.  The  last- 
named  exhibitor  was  first  for  both  Spirieas  and 
Dielytras  in  dozens  of  each,  showing  well-flowered 
specimens  in  each  instance,  the  Spiraeas  extra 
fine;  Mr.  Morle,  Regent  Street  Floral  Depot,  being 
second  for  these.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Bon  were 
first  with  a  finely-flowered  dozen  of  their  superior 
strain  of  Amaryllis,  the  varieties  good,  the  colours 
bright,  and  the  growth  all  that  could  be  desired, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies.  Ilford.  being  a  close 
second  with  fine  blooms,  but  not  such  good  variety. 
Primula  Sieboldi  was  well  shown  by  the  last- 
named  exhibitor,  who  was  first  for  a  dozen 
freely-flowered  examples,  the  varieties  laciniata, 
ccerulea,  and  Messina  being  the  most  noteworthy. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  also  the  only  exhibitor  of  Primu- 
las (hardy  kinds)  and  of  Polyanthus,  showing  in  the 
former  class  P.  Nelsoni,  P.  japonica  alba,  P.  decora, 
and  varieties  of  P.  Sieboldi,  &c.,'  the  Polyanthus 
being  chiefly   large-flowered  kinds.     Mr.   Douglas 


was  also  first  for  twelve  alpine  Auriculas,  with  a 
good  assortment  in  capital  condition  ;  one  of  the 
finest  was  Nellie  Hibberd  (a  dark  edged  seedling); 
Tennyson  and  Miss  Taplin  were  also  notewoithy. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  came  in  a  good  second, 
two  of  his  finest  being  Beacon  and  H.  E  Milner. 
Mr.  Douglas  had  the  best  collection  of  twelve 
Auriculas  (show),  but  was  disqualified  through  an 
unfortunate  oversight  in  stagingtwo  plants  of  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  both  in  gocd  form,  other  excellent 
kinds  being  Abb<5  Lizst,  Mrs.  Potts,  and  Fanny 
Glass  (an  extra  fine  daik  kind).  In  this  class  Mr . 
Sandeis,  Bookham  Lodge,  Cobhani,  was  placed 
first,  three  of  his  best  being  Frank  Simonite,  Black 
Bess,  and  Dr.  Kidd,  Mr.  Turner  being  again  second. 
The  first  prize  for  Cinerarias  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
J.  James  and  Son,  Farnham  Royal,  with  plants  of 
their  fine  strain,  very  dwarf,  profusely  flowered, 
and  not  formally  tied,  Mr.  Douglas  being  a  very 
good  second.  Only  one  collection  of  tuberous 
Begonias  was  staged;  these  came  from  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill ;  the  majority  of  these 
were  new  kinds  of  doubles  raised  by  the  firm, 
several  of  which  were  the  finest  yet  seen  in  their 
respective  colours.  Princess  May,  with  flowers  of 
the  purest  white,  very  large  and  full,  evidently  a 
remarkably  fine  variety  ;  Mrs.  Regnait,  a  lemon- 
yellow,  Piincess  Christian,  a  pale  primrose. 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  rose  colour,  and  Mrs. 
Coomber,  with  flowers  of  a  pale  buff,  edged  with 
bright  pink  as  in  a  Picotee,  were  all  noteworthy 
improvements.  Mr.  Morle,  Regent  Street,  was, 
first  for  twelve  pots  of  Mignonette,  the  plants 
very  dwarf  ard  stuidy  with  huge  heads  of 
flowers,  the  kind  partaking  much  of  the  Machtt 
type.  Mr.  Stansell,  AVccd  Lane,  Shepherd's  Eush 
was  second  with  similar  plants,  but  hardly  so  gcod. 
For  a  collection  of  alpines,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
were  the  only  exhibitors  ;  these  consisted  of  a  gcod 
assortment,  having  regard  Jto  the  late  spring.  The 
best  were  Aubrietia  tauricola,  A.  Leichtlini,  Gen- 
tiana  acaulis,  G.  veina.  Primula  Peyretschi,  P.  rosea, 
P.  nivalis,  Bellidiastrum  Micheli,  ancl  the  alpine 
Daisy.  The  same  firm  were  also  first  and  the  only 
exhibitors  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  flower, 
showing  the  following  good  things:  Doronicum 
plantagineum  excelsum,  Muscari  armeniacum. 
Tulipa  sylvestris.  Iris  azurea  (dwarf,  beautiful  pale 
blue).  Adonis  vernaliSjOrobus  vernus.and  Fritillaria 
Meleagiis. 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Son  had  an  excellent  display 
of  dwarf  fiowering  and  flue-foliaged  plants,  consist- 
ing of  Erica  Cavendishi,  Spenceriana,  ventricosa, 
coccinea  minor,  Spiraea  astilboides,  Cannas,  Aza- 
leas, Rhododendron  Williamsi,  with  pure  white 
globular  trusses  ;  Clivia  Lady  Wolverton,  a  supe- 
rior bright-coloured  kind  ;  Boronia  heterophylla  ; 
Anthurium  atro-sanguineum  ;  an  extra  daik  form 
of  A.  Andreanum,  with  a  few  good  Orchids  and 
such  foliage  plants  as  the  newer  Caladiums,  Croton 
Reidi,  a  jiromising  decorative  kind  with  large  foli- 
age of  great  substance,  and  the  pretty,  dwarf  Saxi- 
fraga  sarmentosa  tricolor  (silver  medal).  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son  had  a  very  large  display  of  Daffodils, 
containing  many  choice  sorts  and  all  in  the  best 
condition.  Amongst  these,  mention  should  be  made 
of  Queen  of  Spain,  a  beautiful  variety  ;  fine  forms 
of  incomparabilis,  ps  Beauty,  C.  J.  Backhouse, 
Gloria  Mundi  (extra  fine),  and  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands (distinctly  good)  ;  of  Leedsi,  as  Beatrice, 
Katherine  Spurrell,  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Duchess 
of  Westminster  and  Mrs.  Langtry  ;  of  Eurbidgei, 
as  Ellen  Barr  (a  delicately  pure  white),  Faistaflt ; 
of  bicolor,  as  Dean  Herbert,  Emperor  (extra),  gran- 
dis  and  JI.  J.  Berkeley,  also  of  Barri  cjnspicuus, 
Nelsoni  major,  Maria  M.  de  Graaff,  and  the  small, 
but  most  interesting  triandrus  albus.  This  was  the 
finest  collection  yet  staged  this  year  by  Messrs. 
Barr  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  an 
additional  collection  of  finely-grown  pot  Roses,  the 
best  being  Perfection  de  Montplaisir  (a  beautiful 
yellow).  Margaret  Dickson  (new  18111,  a  splendid 
pale  blnsli  colour),  Gustavo  Piganeau,  Francois 
Levet,  Catherine  Soupert,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin, 
and  Bourbon  Mrs.  Paul,  which  is  proving  a  splen- 
did pot  Rose  with  a  vigorous  constitution  (silver 
medal).  Mr.  ^Vare,  Tottenham,  had  a  large  and 
varied  collection  of  early  spring  plants  and  bulbs, 
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amongst  which  were  several  well-grown  clusters  of 
Cypripediums,  as  C.  Calceolus,   C.  parviflorum,  C. 
pubescens,  C.  arietiniim,  Orchis  papilionacea  and 
O.    longicornu.    Lilium      Thorapsonianum,    choice 
kind-)    of    Primula   Sieboldi,   as   Magenta   Queen, 
General  Gordon,  Erythronium  Smithl  (a  beautiful 
light  kind),  Genista  Andreana  (in  good  condition), 
Arnebia  echioides   (the  Prophet  Flower),  Tulipa 
florentina,  and  the  choicer  of  the  Daffodils  (silver 
medal).     Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  and  Co.  sent  a  large 
collection   of   well-grown   plants  of   Cinerarias  of 
their    well-known   strains,   the   plants  dwarf   and 
bushy,  as  well  as  full  of  flower  (silver  medal).  The 
sime  firm   had  a  variety  of  Cacti  in  small  pots, 
illustrating   the    best   kinds   for   cultivation   in   a 
limited  space  (bronze  medal).     Mr.  Rumsey,  Wal- 
tham  Cross,  sent  Roses,  both  plants  in  flower  and 
cut  blooms.     Amongst  these  were  good  plants  of 
Ulrich  Brunner  and  Mrs.  John  Laing,  with  the  new 
light  variety  of  La  France  called  Augustine  Guinois- 
seau,  the  flowers  rather  larger, but  looser  than  in  that 
well-known  kind.     Of  the  cut  blooms  the  best  were 
those  of  The  Bride,  Duchesse  deVallombrosa,  Reine 
Marie    Henriette,    Marie   Baumann,  and  Niphetos 
(silver  medal).     Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  sent  a 
lot  of  finely  coloured  blooms  of  Mari?chal  Niel,  of 
which   he   showed  two  boxes,  and  one    of    grand 
flowers   of  Niphetos,  with  a  mixed  box,  amongst 
which  was  the  old,  but   useful  Lamarque   (silver 
medal).     Messrs.  James  and  Son  showed  an  assort- 
ment of  their  choice  strain  of   Cinerarias  in  the 
finest   condition   (silver  medal).     Mr.  Turner  had 
several  profusely-flowered  small  plants  of  the  newer 
Azaleas,  as  Princess  Clementine  and  Vervaeneana 
(silver  medal).  From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  came 
several  of  their  hybrid  Streptocarpi,  showing  a  still 
further  advance,  also  plants   of  their  Amaryllids, 
two  of  the  finest  being  Crimson  King,  a  grand  dark 
self-coloured  seedling,  and  Triton,  with  dark  crim- 
son veins  on  a  light  ground;  Tillandsia  Massange- 
ana  superba  and  T.  Moensi,two  fine  forms  of  these 
beautifully   marked   plants,   the  former   with    the 
darker  shades  predominating,  the  latter  with  much 
lighter  shades,  the  foliage  much  recurved  ;  Agla- 
onema  costatum  (Malaya),  a  very  promising  dwarf 
decorative   plant  with  silvery  venations  ;  their  new 
Grevillea  robusta  elegantissima,  and  Rhododendron 
balsaminiEflorum  roseum,   a   choice    double    kind. 
From  Sir  W.   Marriott,  Down   House,    Blandford, 
came  Cattleya  Skinneri  alba  var.  oculata,  its  dis- 
tinctive feature  being  the  purplish  blotch  upon  the 
base  of  the  lip  ;  it  is  a  lovely  variety  of  this  fine  old 
Orchid.  A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  adver- 
tisin.e  columns. 


PUBLIC  Gardens. 


An  open  space  threatened. — Amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington 
considerable  feeling  has  been  aroused  by  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  forthcoming  sale  by  auction, 
for  building,  of  the  open  space  which  is  situated 
between  Colebrook  Row  and  Duncan  Terrace.  The 
land,  it  is  stated  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the 
Vestry, 

Forms  the  extremity  of  a  belt  of  greensward,  one- 
tlilrdof  a  mile  long,  under  which  the  Xew  River  flows, 
and  has  been  an  open  space  from  time  immemorial. 
I'be  inhabitants  of  these  two  terraces  facing  tLis 
greensward  in  question,  and  of  the  neighbourhood 
genprally,  view  with  alarm  the  destruction  of  this 
picturesque  part  of  Loudon,  and,  believing  that  the 
attempt  to  sell  for  build  ug  i.s  an  ilUegal  exercise  of 
a  doubtful  right,  respectfully,  bat  urgently,  call  upon 
the  Vestry  to  adopt  such  prompt  measures  as  may 
prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  so  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  public  and  detrimental  to  the  property 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  memorial  was  formally  presented  to  the  Vestry, 
and  eventually  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  prevent  the  owner — 
or  rather  supposed  owner — from  carrying  out  his 
intentions. 

Another  open  space  for  Tslington. — The 

Vestry  received  a  report  from  the  churchwardens, 
submitting  a  communication  from  the  vicar,  inti- 


mating that  he  (the  vicar)  is  now  prepared  to 
consent  to  the  necessary  steps  being  taken  to 
transfer  the  Chapel-of-Ease  grounds  to  the  Vestry 
under  the  Open  Spaces  Act,  1881.  The  committee 
submitted  a  plan  for  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £600.  They  recommended 
that  the  plan  and  estimate  be  adopted,  that  an 
agreement  be  prepared  for  execution  by  the  vicar 
and  the  Vestry  for  handing  over  the  control  to 
the  Vestry  ;  that  application  be  then  made  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  for  a  faculty  authorising  the 
Vestry  to  make  the  necessary  alterations,  and  take 
over  the  control  of  the  grounds  ;  that  the  church- 
wardens be  authorised  to  lay  out  the  grounds  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  estimate  ;  and  that 
the  London  County  Council  be  asked  to  defray  the 
expense,  or  such  proportion  of  it  as  that  body  may 
deem  advisable,  the  remainder  in  the  last  case  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  general  district  rate.  The  resolu- 
tion after  some  discussion  was  adopted. 

Proposed  public  park  for  Ipswich.— The 
ratepayers  of  Ipswich  have,  by  a  majority  of  132t;, 
rejected  the  proposal  to  purchase  Christchurch  Park 
in  that  town  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park. 
Mr.  Fonnereau,  the  owner,  originally  fixed  the  pur- 
chase money  for  the  park,  which  consists  of  75 
acres,  and  includes  a  fine  old  mansion,  at  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  in  1579,  at 
£50,000,  but  he  had  since  agreed  to  add  other  pro- 
perties to  the  park,  and  to  reduce  the  price  to 
£42,000,  "  in  consideration  of  the  purchase  being 
for  a  public  purpose,  and  there  being  no  present 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  of  using 
the  park  or  any  part  thereof  for  building." 
Christchurch  Park  is  situated  almost  vrithin  the 
town,  and  is  a  beautiful  undulating  enclosure. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  owner  it  has  long  been 
available  for  fites  and  flower  shows.  The  Mayor 
of  Ipswich  (Mr.  D.  Ford  Goddard)  offered  to  give 
£1000  towards  the  purchase  money  provided  nine 
others  would  give  a  similar  sum,  or,  if  that  was 
not  done,  he  offered  to  give  £500  if  nine  others 
would  give  a  similar  amount. 

Eltham  Park. — We  are  astonished  to  hear 
that  another  step  has  been  taken  to  deprive  the 
people  of  London  of  the  splendid  heritage  which 
waits  for  them  in  Eltham  Park.  We  gather  from 
a  local  paper  that  the  Woods  and  Forests  Com- 
missioners are  doing  their  best  to  assure  the 
Eltham  Golfing  Association  absolute  possession  of 
the  park.  Golf-links  of  eighteen  holes  have  already 
been  laid  down,  and  a  provisional  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  with  "  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty," giving  the  association  the  advantage  of 
acquiring  the  whole  of  the  estate  on  very  "favour- 
able terms  "  on  or  before  May  20.  Considering 
that  the  "owner"  is  the  nation,  and  that  a  city- 
province  of  5,000,000  is  interested  in  keeping  open 
one  of  the  finest  recreation  grounds  that  London 
can  boast,  there  ought  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  stopping  this  social  iniquity.  The  scandal  is  all 
the  graver,  inasmuch  as  the  Council  is  doing  its 
besttoacquiretheland.  Its  surveyor  has  already  gone 
over  it  and  fixed  a  price  which  we  have  no  doubt 
the  Council  would  be  willing  to  pay.  The  least, 
therefore,  that  the  Woods  and  Forests  Com- 
missioners can  do  is  to  stop  their  extraordinary 
negotiations  with  private  speculators  until  the 
Council's  valuer  has  made  his  repoit. 

Brockwell  Park. — A  meeting  of  the  committee 
formed  some  years  since  to  secure  the  acquisition 
of  Brockwell  Park,  Heme  Hill,  as  an  open  space 
for  the  people— which  object  has  been  now  attained 
—was  held  lately  at  the  St.  Matthew's  National 
Schools,  Church  Road,  Brixton.  It  appeared  from 
a  statement  submitted  to  the  meeting  that  the 
subscriptions  received  by  the  committee  reached 
about  £3G50.  The  whole  of  the  money  raised  by 
the  committee  (with  the  exception  of  the  sum 
(£915  19s.)  incurred  for  expenses  by  the  Raleigh 
Park  Committee,  the  obligation  to  defray  which 
was  assumed  by  the  general  committee,  was  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  the  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property.  The  following  sums 
were  obtained  by  the  exertions  of  the  committee 
and  handed  over  to  the  London  Comity  Council  to 
'  defray  the    cost  of  the   purchase  of    the    park : 


London  County  Council,  £61,000;  Charity  Com- 
missioners, £25,000;  Lambeth  Vestry,  £20,000; 
Camberwell  Vestry,  £6000;  Newington  Vestry, 
£5000;  Mr.  J.  J.  B.  Blackburn,  £2000;  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  £500,  making  a  total 
of  £119,500.  The  formal  opening  of  the  park  took 
place  on  Whit-Monday. 


Flowers  in  the  hospital.— Last  week  about 
SnOO  Daffodils  were  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Annesley  from 
the  park  at  Castlewellan  to  the  North  Dublin  l  lower 
Mission  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Temple  Street  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  hospitals  on  the  north  aide  ot  the 
city.  Wo  are  sure  that  if  the  existence  of  this  ex- 
cellent institution  were  more  widely  known,  many  who 
have  the  means  would  find  pleasure  in  following  Lord 
Annssley's  kind  example.  All  communications  should 
he  made  to  Miss  Mahaffy,  38,  North  Great  George  s 
Street,  Dublin,  whowiU  be  happy  to  give  any  mtorma- 
tiou  desired. 

Beetles  in  frame. —In  reply  to  E.  Davenport, 
the  beetles  sent  belong  to  the  genus  Aphodius  ; 
they  are  nearly  allied  to  the  common  cockchafer. 
They  live  in  manure,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the 
manure  of  your  hotbed  which  attracted  them. 
They  will  not  attack  your  plants  in  any  way. 
These  beetles  and  other  species  belonging  to  the 
same  genus  fir  remarkably  well  and  appear  to  be 
possessed  with  a  very  keen  sense  of  smell.  1  hey 
may  often  be  seen  flying  through  the  air  and 
settling  on  the  droppings  of  some  animal.— G.  S.  S 

Edge  Hall  Gardens.- -As  my  gardener  and  I 
have  been  very  liable  of  late  to  interruption  from 
persons  who  have  come,  without  notice,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  under  the  impression  that  my  garden  is 
always  open  to  view,  may  I  say  that  the  grounds 
here  are  small,  and  as  they  lie  close  round  the 
house,  are  strictly  private.  But  I  am  always  willing 
to  give  leave  to  see  them  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  hardy  plants  and  who  apply  in  writing 
beforehand,  and  come  at  such  a  time  as  I  am  able 
to  appoint.— C.  Wollby  Dod,  JSdge  Hall. 

Ariificial  colouring  of  natural  flowers.— 

The  ugliest  thing  we  have  seen  for  some  time  is 
a  horrible  metallic-green  Carnation.  The  effect  is 
produced  by  watering  the  plant  with  some  chemical 
solution.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  least  interesting 
to  know  how  it  is  done,  because  it  is  an  odious 
fashion  which,  we  hope,  will  have  a  very  short  time. 
Butitisratherstrangethattheflowerselectedforthis 
arrificial  profanation  of  colour  is  the  flower  which, 
perhaps  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  in  colour,  the 
Carnation,  with  its  rich  and  delightful  co'ours, 
especially  in  the  self  kinds.  If  the  florists  want 
fresh  colour  in  the  Carnarion,  they  should  ask  the 
growers  to  produce  some  lovely  buff,  maroon,  dgik 
velvety  crimson,  white,  peach  colour  and  other 
beautiful  hues.  Surely  such  an  unnatural  distor- 
tion hardly  requires  condemnation.  All  such  dyeing 
should  be  left  to  the  artificial  florist,  who  is  beyond 
our  control. — Fielfl. 

Lindssea  trapeziformis.— J.  Howard  sends 
me  a  specimen  of  this  plant  and  asks  how  to  grow 
it  It  is  an  Adiantum-looking  plant,  having  a 
creeping  rhizome,  but  the  stems  are  not  polished. 
The  soil  for  this  Fern  should  consist  of  turfy  loam 
and  fibrous  peat  made  sandy.  It  likes  an  abund- 
ance of  water  and  also  a  nice  moist  atmosphere, 
the  temperature  never  falling  below  C0°.  Lindsjeas 
naturally  affect  stony  soil.  It  is  «.  genus  which 
we  have  not  been  as  yet  successful  with.— W.  ti.  G. 


Tfames   of  plants.-JuVi-.-Lycaste  aromatiea. 

7      Crnok.  —  Phymatodes    peltidea. U.    <-'•— 

Lvcaste  HarrisoniiB. J-  Meechin.-l,  Dendrobium 

nrimulinum;  2,  Vanda  suavis ;  3,  Lycaste  cruenta. 
^^C  H  B-h  Correa  cardinahs  ;  2,  Polygala 
oppositifolia  ;  3,  Eutaxia  "J^tifolia.  —  K.  ./.- 
Sonerila  margaritacea.--- J.  Burtnn.-l,  Cattleya 
Mendeli  (poor  form);  2,  Burhngtoma  Candida ;  f 
Ada  aurantiaca. H.  Howard.-h  Ochna  multi- 
flora  ■  2  one  of  the  forms  of  Anthurium  fecherzeri- 
anum'Rithschildianum  ;  3,  Adiantum  versaillense  ;  4, 
Gleichenia    dicarpa  ;    5,    Epiphyllum    GBeitneri. 

E   Ji-Tes-  Bird  Clierrv. aCTiri/ Kae.-Comtesse 

de  N-adnilla'c.-— J.  H-.K^oruiic/t.-Cajlogyne  flaccida. 
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HARD-WOODED  TREES  FOR  ECONOMIC 

PLANTING. 
More  and  more  e%-ery  day  does  the  fact  come 
home  to  me,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  at 
least  a  hap-hazard  system  of  planting  is  too 
often  engaged  in.  In  not  a  few  cases  the 
wrong  class  of  trees  is  used  in  the  formation 
of  our  woods  and  plantations,  trees  the  timber 
of  which  is,  comparatively  speaking,  valueless 
taking  the  place  of  others  that  would  do  equally 
well  if  not  better  on  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
and  that  would  in  the  end  be  of  great  econo- 
mic value. 

How  often  on  our  best  soils  of  Southern 
England,  and  the  case  applies  to  Scotland  as 
well,  do  we  see  such  trees  as  the  Birch, 
Alder,  Beech,  &c.,  occupying;  positions  where 
the  Oak,  Sycamore,  and  Larch  would  do 
equally  well,  and  give  a  far  more  handsome 
return  in  the  way  of  value  of  thinnings  and 
price  per  foot  for  the  timber  when  fully  de- 
veloped. The  argument  that  England  is  a 
residential  counti-y  and  becoming  more  so  year 
by  year,  and  therefore  tliat  ornamental,  not 
profitable,  woods  should  be  of  first  considera- 
tion, is  well  worthy  of  serious  attention  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  always  maintain  that  a  wood 
composed  of  valuable  timber-producing  trees 
is  quite  as  ornamental  in  its  own  way  as  one 
planted  with  a  different  class  of  trees  simply 
for  ornament.  For  instance,  what  tree  that 
does  well  in  this  country  can  compare  in  out- 
line or  depth  of  foliage  tint  with  either  the 
Sycamore,  the  Oak,  or  the  Larch,  and  yet  in 
forming  the  so-called  ornamental  woods  these 
very  trees  are  neglected  ?  A  great  deal  has  yet 
to  he  learnt  as  to  the  trees  best  suited  for 
particular  kinds  of  soil,  and  when  this  is  learnt, 
we  will  have  far  less  of  the  hap-hazard  planting, 
and  consequently  badly  grown  and  unhealthy 
trees  that  grace  or  otherwise  too  many  of  our 
parks  and  woodlands.  Anyone  can  work  on 
the  safe,  but  by  no  means  practical  footing 
of  planting  a  few  of  evei-ything,  and  some 
are  sure  to  succeed  on  any  cla.ss  of  soil. 
To  say  the  least  of  such  a  method,  it  is 
expensive  and  productive  of  the  very  worst 
results,  and  has  done  more  to  lower  the 
art  of  forestry  than  anything  else  I  know. 
Landed  proprietors  who  have  had  hillsides 
planted  in  this  bungling  way,  and  who  know 
no  better  themselves,  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  they  need  not  spend  their  capital  in  any 
more  planting,  for  previous  experience  has 
taught  them  that  trees,  unless  a  very  few,  will 
not  grow  on  their  exposed  or  other  waste 
grounds  ;  whereas,  the  fact  is  that  trees  unsuit- 
able for  the  .soil,  and  perhaps  site  too,  had  been 
ignorantly  planted.  This  is  no  highly- coloured 
painting  of  how  planting  is  frequently  engaged 
in.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  whole  wood  of  Larch 
growing  on  gravelly  soil  where  not  a  Larch 
should  have  been  planted.  Oaks  on  poor,  thin, 
pan  soil  that  was  only  fitted  for  Scotcli  Fir 
and  Birch,  and  a  big  wood  of  Oaks  in  a  damp, 
low-lying  valley  where  Willows  and  Alders 
would  have  grown  to  perfection. 

The  worst  is  perhaps  not  that  the  trees  die 
out,  but  that  the  owner  runs  away  with  the 
idea  that  such  classes  of  soil  are  unsuitable  as 
forest  land,  and  consequently  planting  is  put  a 
stop  to,  and  the  labour  of  the  district  suffers 
in  con.sequence.  It  is  always  wise  policy  before 
allowing  a  single  tree  to  be  planted  to  make 
sure  that  only  such  as  are  suitable  for  the  par- 


ticular class  of  soil  be  used.  With  the  present 
agricultural  depression,  landowners  cannot,  in 
many  cases  at  any  rate,  afford  to  plant  simply 
for  ornament,  and  all  the  more  so,  as  it  is  con- 
clusively proved  that  trees,  valuable  in  an 
economic  sense,  if  planted  on  the  right  class  of 
soil  are  equally  ornamental  with  others  of  a 
less  valuable  kind.  I  maintain  that  it  is  un- 
wise in  the  extreme  to  plant  Birch  and  Beech 
where  Sycamore  and  Oak  will  grow,  as  also 
Scotch  and  Spruce  Firs  when  the  Larch  would 
thrive  equally  well. 

It  is  my  intention  to  point  out  and  classify  as 
nearly  as  I  can  in  their  order  of  value  in  au 
economic  .sense  the  various  kinds  of  hard- 
wooded  trees  that  succeed  well  in  this  country, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  few  hints  as  to  the 
soils  best  suited  for  their  speedy  growth  and 
development. 

The  Oak,  when  grown  in  suitable  soils  and  at 
not  too  great  an  altitude,  is  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able of  English  forest  trees.  It  is  perfectly  hardv, 
of  unusually  free  growth,  not  svibject  to  disease, 
and  as  an  ornamental  tree  can  certainly  hold  its 
own  with  any  other  species  of  my  acquaintance. 
Then  as  to  the  value  of  the  timber  it  produces,  it  is 
second  to  no  other,  that  of  large  size  and  clean  fetch- 
ing as  much  as  2s.  (id.  per  font,  and  that  of  ordi- 
nary quality  from  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per  foot.  The  bark, 
too,  is  valuable,  though  not  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  that  of  good  quality 
and  well  dried  selling  readily  enough  at  from  £5 
to  £G  per  ton.  "     A.  D.  W. 

(To  be  continued.') 


Elm  (Scotch)  is  difficult  to  grow  to  any  length 
of  stem,  from  its  spreading  habit,  and  should  there- 
fore not  be  planted  too  far  apart.  In  moderate 
soils  of  a  dry  nature  and  a  medium  exposure, 
a  distance  apart  of  12  feet  to  l(j  feet,  and  filled 
in  with  nurses  from  .3  feet  to  4  feet,  will  be  suit- 
able. Elm  (English)  grows  more  upright  than  the 
foregoing  variety.  Its  branches  are  of  less  spread, 
and  when  planted  in  good  soil  and  a  sheltered 
situation  it  grows  to  very  large  dimensions.  From 
its  fast  growth,  it  should  not  be  planted  too  close; 
in  favourable  situations,  18  feet  to  20  feet,  and 
filled  in  with  nurses  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  asunder. 

Oak.  when  well  grown,  is  the  most  valuable  of 
all  our  hardwood  trees.  Although  it  may  be  grown 
profitably  as  coppice  wood  on  inferior  soils,  it 
should  never  be  planted  with  the  view  of  growing 
good  heavy  timber,  except  in  good  rich  soils  and  at 
low  elevations.  In  such  situations  the  Oak  may 
be  plan'ed  at  15  feet  to  20  feet  apart  with  nurses 
4  feet  to  5  feet  apart.  The  Oak  is  longer  in  arriv- 
ing at  maturity  than  most  timber  trees,  and  when 
of  large  size  is  most  valuable,  and  should,  there- 
fore, never  be  cut  down  before  its  wood  is  well  ma- 
tured and  hearted,  which  will  be  from  100  to  120 
years  in  good  soil. 

Elms  dying  on  rockery  (.Vc  Wilsoii). — The 
cause  is  not  far  to  seek,  particularly  as  you  say 
that  the  soil  has  been  piled  up  around  the  stems 
for  nearly  2  feet.  No  surer  method  of  killing  out 
any  but  the  most  recuperative  specimens  could 
have  been  taken  in  hand,  and  if  you  want  to  save 
even  t'  e  living  remnants,  have  all  the  soil  down  to 
the  original  ground  level  taken  away.  Prune  out 
all  the  dead  wood  and  tops  you  speak  about,  and 
probably,  if  matters  have  not  gone  too  far,  you  may 
yet  save  some  of  the  trees,  or  at  least  parts  of 
them.  You  might,  if  they  show  no  signs  of  start- 
ing into  growth  in  a  fortnight  or  so,  pollard  the 
trees,  that  is,  cut  off  all  the  branches  or  shorten 
them  back  to  a  distance  from  the  stem  of  3  feet  or 
so,  and  head  over  the  stems  at,  say,  IK  feet  from 
the  ground.  If  there  is  any  life  in  them  it  will  soon 
show  itself,  and  the  pollarding  will  greatly  increase 
growth  and  strengthen  the  whole  specimen.  If,  as 
you  say,  it  will  be  unsightly  on  your  fernery  to 
.  mound  up  the  soil  around  the  trees,  make  first  of 
all  a  neat  and  irregular  circular  dyke  of  stones  at, 


say,  .3  feet  from  the  base  of  each  tree,  which  may 
be  planted  with  creeping  plants  or  Ferns,  and 
which  will  prevent  the  soil  from  falling  down  and 
around  the  stem.  On  railway  embankments  hun- 
dreds of  trees  have  been  killed  out  in  the  same 
way  as  yours,  but  in  such  cases  the  specimens 
were  not  particularly  wanted  either  for  appearan'^e 
or  use,  and  so  they  were  left  1 1  take  their  chance. 
Prune  off  the  dead,  loose  bark  you  speak  about, 
and  piint  the  scar  with  tar,  which  will  not  only 
look  better,  but  prevent  the  ingress  of  water.-  - 
A.  D.  W. 

The  Birch,  when  standing  free,  has  often  a 
regular  and  very  graceful  outline.  The  points  arc 
principally  composed  of  small  twigs  of  an  unifoim 
thickness,  either  upright  or  weeping,  geneially 
showing  a  somewhat  netted  appearance.  The 
surface  of  the  stem  is  well  known  by  its  white- 
coloured  bark. 

The  Horse  Chestnutgenerally  shows  a  regular 
outline,  composed  of  numerous  sturdy  branches, 
the  lower  ones  drooping.  The  branches  are  by  no 
means  crowded  :  a  foot  or  two  of  each  of  the  points 
is  observed  to  turn  upwards.  They  are  strong,  of 
an  uniform  thickness,  and  somewhat  open  and 
regular  all  over  the  tree.  The  bark  is  of  a  greenish 
grey  colour  and  partially  roughened. 

The  Beech  tree  has  generally  a  well-developed 
and  regular  outline,  the  main  branches  tapering 
gradually  from  the  stem  to  the  points.  The  points, 
for  the  most  part,  proceed  at  right  angles  from  the 
branches,  and  have  an  undulating  appearance.  The 
side  spray  is  short,  and  generally  turns  upwards. 
The  extremities  of  the  branches,  for  about  3  feet 
or  4  feet  all  over  the  tree,  show  an  uniform  light- 
ness. The  bark  of  the  tree  is  very  smooth,  and 
generally  of  a  grey  or  leaden  colour. 

Greek  forests. — In  ancient  times  Greece  pos- 
sessed about  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  acres 
of  dense  forest,  and  timber  was  fairly  abundant 
until  fifty  years  ago.  Many  forests  have  now  disap- 
peared, and  the  result  is  seen  both  in  the  scarcity 
of  the  water  supply  and  in  various  injurious  climatic 
effects.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Consul  at  Athens 
— while  calling  attention  to  these  facts  in  a  recent 
report,  of  which  some  account  is  given  in  the  Hoard 
of  Trade  Journal  for  April— points  out  that  even 
at  the  present  day  Greece  possesses  about  two 
millions  of  acres  of  forest  land.  The  quantities 
(in  cubit  metres)  of  timber  and  forest  produce 
obtained  in  1.S90,  compared  with  18.S9,  were : 
building  wood,  59.948  and  48.98(j ;  timber  for  ship- 
building, 2606  and  16-10  ;  for  tools  and  machinery, 
414G  and  2940;  lignite,  509,895  metric  centners, 
compared  with  466,953  :  asbestos,  491.722  metric 
centners,  compared  with  490,179:  and  tanners' 
tanning  materials,  20,003  metric  centners,  compared 
with  30,089  in  1889.  Notwithstanding  this  con- 
siderable production,  Greece  will  have  to  impoit 
large  quantities  of  timber  in  the  near  future,  so  as 
to  meet  the  demand  arising  from  the  revival  of  the 
building  trades  now  affecting  both  the  rural  and 
urban  districts  of  the  peninsula. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Va.Tts—Thit  journal  u  pub 

lishtd  ill  nially  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plati;s  are  best  preserrtd,  and  it  is  wost  suitable  for 
re/ereiice  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.;post  free,  \s.  id.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  emA  of  1891,  forty  vols  , 
price,  cloth,  £'29  8s. 

"GaFdenlpg   Illustrated"  Monthly    Parts.  —  r*« 

journal  is  published,  in  neatly  hound  Monthly  Parts,  in  Khich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  .for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.    Price  5d.',  post  free,  8d. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— J*"  joumitlU 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Part.^,  in  vhich  Jorm  it  is 
most  suitable  for  re.ference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5d.;  postfree,  Sd. 

"Hardy  Flowers."— Giiin?  descriptions  of  upwards  oj 
thirteen  hiindreii  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  airectwns 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <tc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual*  for  1892.- Contain!  Alpha- 
betical lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Oardem  and  Country 
Seats  (containing  over  9000)  have  been  very  carefully  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  put- 
tithed.     Price  Is.;  b^-  post.  Is  3d. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather  ;  but 
Thb  Art  itself  ib  Nature." — ShaJcespeofre. 


Chrysanthemums. 

NEW  HAIRY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
In    a   leading  article    reviewing   tlie   principal 
events  in  the  development  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum,  published   several    seasons    ago    in   the 
Garden  and  Forest,  the  writer  observes  :  — 

No  one  can  prophesy  in  what  direction  the  next 
marked  improvement  in  the  Chrysanthemum  may 
be  looked  for;  but,  judging  from  the  past,  striking 
variations  from  the  forms  we  are  now  familiar 
with  may  be  expected.  Those  who  studiously  note 
the  development  of  new  seedlings  are  quick  to 
mark  the  appearance  of  slight  peculiarities,  for 
these  may  be  the  forerunners  of  distinct  types. 
For  some  years  the  appearance  of  hair-like  growths 
from  the  under  side  of  an  occasional  floret  has 
been  observed,  but  they  were  never  sufficiently 
numerous  to  give  any  character  to  the  flower. 

Reference  is  then  made  to  the  at  that  time 
newly-introduced  novelty,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  our  attention  for  a  few 
moments  to  observe  how  remarkable  is  the 
pliability  of  the  Chrysanthemum  to  assume 
new  departures  when  once  a  start  is  made 
and  public  interest  excited  in  any  variation 
from  an  established  form.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  no  such  section  as  the  Japanese  Ane- 
mone-flowered Chrysanthemum,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  Fabian 
de  Mediana,  it  is  problematical  whether  the  few 
varieties  possessing  the  characteristics  of  the 
Japanese  Anemone  would  ever  have  been 
ofllcially  recognised  and  grouped  into  a  distinct 
section.  When  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  fir.st  catalogue  was  published  in  1884, 
such  Japanese  Anemones  as  were  then  known 
were  grouped  together  with  those  of  the  older 
form  which  may  appropriately  be  designated 
Chinese  Anemone-flowered  varieties,  but  subse- 
quently, classes  in  the  schedule  were  opened 
for  them,  and  as  a  result  the  encouragement 
given  in  that  way  has  brought  forth  a  number  of 
new  flowers  that  now  form  an  important  and 
increasing  section.  In  like  manner  summer- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  known  for  a 
long  time  previous  to  the  early  flowering  exhi- 
bitions of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
being  held,  but  it  was  not  until  these  exhibitions 
were  inaugurated  that  the  early  section  made 
any  distinct  advance  or  showed  signs  of  ex- 
ceptional development.  And  so  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  we  are  now  on  the  threshold 
of  an  entrance  into  a  new  department  of  Chry- 
santhemum cultivation.  Hairy  varieties  certainly 
promise  to  be  the  next  achievement  of  the 
raisers.  If  the  demand  for  them  be  great, 
seedlings  possessing  this  peculiarity  will  sooner 
or  later  be  forthcoming  to  any  extent  desired. 
All  through  the  history  of  the  popular  autumn 
flower  it  is  observable  that  whatever  demand 
has  been  made,  the  raiser  either  at  home  or 
abroad  has  been  quite  equal  to  it.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  hairy  Chrysan- 
themums are  almost  as  great  a  novelty  in  Japan 
as  here.  They  seem  to  be  quite  a  modern 
mvention  of  the  ingenious  Japanese  florists,  for 
there  is  no  record  of  any  of  them  having  been 
produced  by  European  or  American  cultivators. 
In  corroboration  of  this,  it  is  only  needful  to  say 
that  when  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  was  first  promi- 
nently brought  before  the  public,  and  a  capital 
illustration  of  it  given  in  the  Garden  nnd  Forest 


for  February  29, 1888,  a  Japanese  botanist  of  the 
name  of  Miyabe,  resident  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.,  pronounced  it  to  be  a  distinct 
departure  from  any  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted. In  the  account  of  its  introduction 
into  America,  as  set  forth  in  "  The  Golden 
Flower,"  a  sumptuous  art  volume  already  re- 
viewed in  these  columns,  it  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Neesima,  the  Japanese  gentleman  who  sent  the 
collection  containing  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  to 
America,  described  the  varieties,  but  to  two  of 
them  applied  the  term  "unknown."  Mrs.  Al- 
pheus Hardy  was  one  of  the  two,  and  no  doubt 
as  soon  as  the  excitement  attendant  upon  its 
advent  in  America  became  known  in  Japan,  the 
plant  dealers  and  representatives  of  the  great 
American  nurserymen  lost  no  time  in  ransack- 
ing every  available  nook  and  corner  for  others 
of  a  like  nature.  Indeed,  it  so  happened  that 
in  one  consignment  from  Japan  that  was  after- 
wards made,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  agained  turned 
up.  This  white  hairy  floral  wonder  was,  how- 
ever, not  long  in  being  followed  by  a  rival  in 
the  shape  of  Louis  Btthmer,  and  this  in  many 
respects  may  prove  to  be  a  more  fortunate 
importation  than  its  predecessor.  Eftbrts  have 
been  made  by  transatlantic  florists  to  raise  a 
new  race  by  seeding  these  flowers,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  The  tendency  to  hairiness  does 
not  seem  to  be  inherent,  for  out  of  thirty  seed- 
ling Chrysanthemums  raised  from  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy  by  aii  American  firm  a  few  seasons  ago, 
not  one  of  the  progeny  showed  the  remotest  sign 
of  the  desired  peculiarity. 

Of  course,  American  florists  were  not  alone  in 
their  endeavours.  English  growers  soon  began 
to  be  keener  sighted  than  before,  and  some  of 
our  old-fashioned  favourites  were  discovered 
to  be  similarly  endowed,  although  to  a  less 
extent.  The  only  names  worth  recording  in 
connection  with  the  subject  are  Charles  Gibson, 
CuUingfordi,  and  a  bloom  of  Refulgens  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
floral  committee  last  autumn,  which  was  par- 
ticularly marked  with  the  hairy  growths.  In  a 
former  note  on  this  subject  (Nov.  28,  1891)  I 
referred  to  a  catalogue  received  from  Japan  in 
which  Chrysanthemums  were  offered  for  .sale, 
and  mentioned  that  only  three  varieties  of  the 
hairy  sort  were  enumerated  in  it,  showing  that 
the  number  in  commerce  there  was  very  small. 
Later  information,  however,  assures  us  that  we 
shall  next  season  have  three  more  imported 
sorts  to  add  to  the  ostrich  plume  or  hairy  sec- 
tion. W.  A.  Manda,  a  deep  yellow  ;  H.  Ballaii- 
tine,  a  bronzy-yellow  ;  and  Miss  Annie  Manda, 
a  sweet-scented  white  flower,  all  belonging  to 
this  group,  are  announced  for  distribution  this 
spring  by  the  American  firm  of  Pitcher  and 
Manda  ;  while  from  the  Continent  we  may  re- 
ceive a  fourth  novelty  named  Enfant  des  Deux 
Mondes,  the  colour  of  which  is  said  to  be  light 
yellow  as  the  buds  open,  passing  as  the  blooms 
expand  to  a  pearly  white.  Presuming  the  last 
to  be  distinct  from  the  original  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy,  we  have  thus  five  new  flowers  of  this 
type  offered  to  the  public  within  a  year,  and 
whether  wanted  or  not  there  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  more  to  follow  for  a  time. 

Having  just  received  a  new  Chry.santhemuni 
catalogue  from  Japan,  I  was  curious  to  see  the 
result  of  the  ostrich  plume  hubbub,  and  sure 
enough  the  three  \arieties  have  now  swollen 
into  six.  The  Japanese  are  not  likely  to  allow 
the  Western  florists  to  distance  them  in  their  own 
particular  field,  and  the  Chrysanthemum  is  cer- 
tainly that.  It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the 
varieties  as  catalogued,  because  no  doubt  they 
will  reach  us  before  long  via  America,  but  with 
other  names.  The  following  are  those  men- 
tioned in  this  Japanese  list  ;.^ 


Ki-KitjBi. — Canaiy-yellow,  large  flower,  7 inches 
to  8  inches  across  ;  incurved. 

MuRASAKi-KlUBi  (Louis  Boehmer).  —  Purple, 
hairy  flower ;  incurved. 

Shiro-Kiubi.— White,  hairy. 

Kaba-Kiubi. — Reddish  yellow,  hairy. 

Ybzo-azami. — Yellow,  tubular,  long  petals,  hairy 
inside,  at  the  tips  deep  carmine. 

MOMO-IBO-KIUBI. — Pink  hairy  kind. 

The  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  the  above- 
named  Japanese  flowers  are  probably  with  us 
under  the  names  of  H.  Ballanline,  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy,  and  W.  A.  Manda,  although  there  are 
no  certain  means  of  identification  open  to  us 
through  mere  verbal  description.  There  are  in 
that  case  at  least  two  of  these  new  Japanese 
hairy  varieties  due  to  us,  and  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  contemplate  their  early  arrival  here  by 
way  of  the  LTnited  States  in  the  course  of  one 
or  two  seasons.  From  a  purely  florist's  point 
of  view  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  section  as  Ostrich 
Plume  Chrysanthemums  be  wanted.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Chrysanthemum  has  during 
the  past  thirty  years  continually  outraged  all 
the  canons  of  good  taste  and  the  laws  of  pro- 
perties as  laid  down  by  the  old  school  of  florists, 
who,  by  their  skill  and  selection,  evolved  a 
standard  of  perfection  out  of  the  rough  materials 
originally  brought  from  China,  that  the  latest 
departure  may  ultimately  find  a  new  generation 
of  cultivators  to  look  upon  these  protean  hairy 
sorts  as  another  means  of  giving  to  the  Chry- 
santhemum an  additional  impetus  to  its  cultiva- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
select  few,  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  the  decline 
of  the  famous  autumn  flower  is  far  from  being 
at  hand  so  long  as  new  surprises  are  created  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  raisers  and  the  enter- 
prise of  importers.  Chrysanih. 


DR.  FOSTER  ON  BULBOUS  IRISES. 

A  LECTURE  such  as  that  given  by  Dr.  Foster  at  the 
Drill  Hall  last  Tuesday  is  exactly  what  Is  wanted. 
Dr.  Foster  is  the  authority  on  Irises  of  all  kinds, 
yet  he  took  the  pains  to  place  before  his  audience 
only  such  information  as  could  be  readily  grasped 
even  by  beginners,  and  although  only  the  bulbous 
and  Juno  sections  were  included  in  the  lecture,  it 
was  from  beginning  to  end  highly  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  want  of  living  specimens  to 
illustrate  the  lecture  told  against  it  some- 
what, but  this  deficiency  was  in  a  measure  com- 
pensated for  by  the  excellent  coloured  drawings 
kindly  lent  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  for  the 
occasion,  and  which  were  a  source  of  much  interest 
to  the  Fellows  after  the  lecture,  many  of  whom  in- 
spected them  at  their  leisure.  Iris  sisyrinchium 
was  the  first  species  noticed.  It  has  peihaps  a 
wider  distribution  than  any  known  bulbous  Iris., 
It  is  found  all  over  Europe,  in  Persia,  and  even, 
we  believe,  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  It  was  known 
to  Parkinson,  and  although  by  no  means  a  beautiful 
Iris,  it  has  been  in  cultivation  since  that  time. 
One  characteristic  of  this  species  is  the  shaggy 
coat  round  the  bulb;  the  flowers  are  small,  variable 
in  colour,  opening  at  mid-day  and  closing  in  the 
afternoon,  fragrant,  but  very  fugacious.  It  is 
not  easily  cultivated ;  it  requires  a  very  hot  summer 
to  ripen  the  bulbs,  and  in  most  places  they  should 
be  lifted  and  dried,  planting  again  in  late  autumn. 
Iris  reticulata  has  a  netted  coat,  with  square  GraES-. 
like  leaves  and  fragrant  violet  and  golden  flowers. 
This  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  type,  but  Dr. 
Foster  never  found  it  amongst  imported  bulbs,  ard, 
thinks  it  must  have  a  restricted  distribution. 
I.  Krelagei  Dr.  Foster  looks  upon  as  the  type.  The 
flowers  are  purple  instead  of  violet,  and  not 
fragrant.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Caucasus. 
Seedlings  raised  from  I.  reticulata,  curiously 
enough,  produced  mostly  I.  Krelagei.  There  are 
several  varieties  in  the  trade,  notably  those 
raised  by  Mr.  Nelson,  some,  such  as  ccerulea 
and  purpurea,  introduced  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin, 
I  cyar.ea,  and  sophenensis-  all  interesting  andbeauti.. 
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ful.  I.  Histi'io,  a  rharming  Iris  from  Palestine,  is 
somewhat  similar  to  1.  Krelagei  in  habit.  It  is 
not  uniform  in  colour,  but  marked  in  various  ways, 
faintly  fragrant,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  good 
variety  of  I.  reticulata.  Another  form  growing  in 
Central  Asia  is  I.  histrioides,  which  flowers  before 
the  leaves  appear.  The  flowers  are  very  handsome, 
pale  blue,  spotted  and  veined.  The  plant  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  a  really  desirable  one  for 
rockeries.  I.  Vartani  is  distinct,  but  not  showy. 
It  flowers  in  October  and  November,  and  is  a 
native  of  Nazareth.  I.  Danfordise,  distributed  as 
I.  BornmiiUeri,  with  small  golden-yellow  flowers, 
is  very  interesting  and  pretty  in  spring.  I.  Bakeri- 
ana,  the  leaves  of  which  are  six  to  eight-sided  in- 
stead of  four,  as  in  I.  reticulata,  is  very  distinct. 
The  flowers  are  deep  rich  violet,  with  golden-yellow 
markings,  very  fragrant,  and  highly  desirable. 
These  bulbous  Irises  are  subject  to  a  fungus  that 
has  so  far  defied  the  cultivator,  and  the  only  way 
to  make  headway  against  it  is  to  lift  and  store  the 
bulbs  annually. 

I.  Kolpakowskyana  belongs  to  another  group ; 
the  flowers  are  very  variable  and  beautifully 
marked.  It  is  difficult  to  cultivate,  as  is  I.  Wink- 
leri  from  Turkestan.  I.  Xiphion  and  I.  xiphioides 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  the  fact  that 
I.  xiphioides,  the  English  Iris,  does  best  in  damp 
situations  will  be  pleasant  news  to  a  great  many. 
I.  Thunderbolt,  known  to  Parkinson,  and  bear- 
ing dusky-coloured  flowers,  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  I.  xiphioides  and  I.  filifolia.  I.  xiphioides 
is  said  to  have  received  the  name  of  English  Iris 
from  the  fact  that  quantities  were  introduced  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  Bristol,  and  from  thence  to  Holland 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  I.  Fontanesi  is 
a  strong  variety  of  Xiphion,  as  is  also  I.  serotina. 
I.  Boissieri  is  a  very  beautiful  and  useful  species. 
It  requires  a  dry  sunny  spot  and  lifting  to  ripen. 
I.  filifolia  is  the  dark  purple  or  violet-flowered 
plant  figured  and  described  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  as  I.  tingitana.  The  latter  is  an  entirely 
different  plant,  with  large,  pale  lilac  flowers,  and, 
from  a  garden  point  of  view,  not  so  desirable.  I. 
tuberosa  is  a  tuberous-rooted  species  of  little 
merit.  The  Juno  group,  which  includes  I.  cau- 
casica,  orchioides,  sindjarensis,  Fosteriana,  alata. 
and  others,  was  also  treated  on  at  length.  These  are 
comparatively  easily  managed,  and  with  a  little  care 
naay  be  grown  as  readily  in  the  open  air  as  the 
German  Iris. 


Books. 

THE  EXHIBITOR'S  HANDBOOK.* 

This  work  comprises  within  its  pages  much  usefu' 
information  for  cultivators  of  all  classes,  whether 
for  exhibition  or  home  uses  only.  The  remarks 
upon  the  culture  of  fruits  are  excellent ;  that  upon 
Grapes  is  a  compendium  of  Mne  culture  in  a  small 
compass.  It  is  also  pleasing  to  see  that  the  quality 
of  fruits  is  not  sacrificed  to  mere  size  and  appear- 
ance only.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  size  has 
often  carried  too  much  weight  upon  the  exhibition 
table  ;  whereas  it  would  not  do  so  in  the  dining 
room.  The  selection  of  varieties  in  the  case  of 
both  hothouse  and  hardy  fruits  is  good.  Melons 
are  divided,  as  they  should  be,  into  three  classes, 
when  any  division  is  ever  attempted  at  all.  It  has 
been  an  anomaly  long  enough  to  see  white-fleshed 
kinds  shown  in  the  green-fleshed  classes,  to  which 
they  no  more  belong  than  to  the  scarlet  section.  In 
the  notes  upon  Peach  culture  it  is  stated  that  the 
crop  is  precarious  out  of  doors.  This  is  not  my 
experience,  as  with  me  a  failure  is  the  excep- 
tion ;  but,  written  from  a  northern  standpoint,  the 
authors  may  have  reason  for  their  statement.  The 
culture  of  Oranges  is  entered  into,  also  that  of 
Musas  (Bananas)  and  Pine-apples,  and  that  suffi- 
ciently for  anyone  with  the  least  knowledge  of  those 
fruits  to  be  able  to  grow  them  successfully.  Plant 
culture  is  given  in  detail,  embracing  not  only  those 
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subjects  which  one  sees  shown  frequently,  but 
other  things  which  would  likewise  add  to  the  inte- 
rest of  exhibitions  if  they  were  included  therein. 
For  instance,  the  culture  of  the  old  Pleromaelegans  is 
given,  also  that  of  Crinums  and  the  Indian  section 
of  Rhododendrons,  which,  by-the-by,  are  classed 
together  as  greenhouse  plants  :  whereas,  the  Java 
hybrids  (of  which  the  Princess  Royal  may  be  quoted 
as  an  instance)  should  receive "  an  intermediate 
treatment  to  fully  develop  the  splendour  of  these 
fine  subjects.  The  notes  upon  culture,  on  the 
whole,  are  very  practical,  particularly  the  selection 
of  soils  and  the  notes  on  potting,  which,  in  the 
case  of  exhibition  plants,  must  necessarily  be  per- 
formed in  the  best  possible  manner.  In  the  case 
of  training,  which  has  to  be  done  in  a  more  formal 
fashion  when  dealing  with  specimen  exhibition 
plants,  there  are  some  sensible  remarks,  the  free 
use  of  sticks  being  discountenanced.  Orchids  are 
dwelt  upon  in  a  practical  way;  bonajide  specimens 
are  encouraged  rather  than  the  bedding-out  pro- 
cess. Ferns  and  Palms  have  articles  to  them- 
selves ;  in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  Filmies  are 
fully  treated  upon,  also  Tree  Ferns,  whilst  of  kinds 
not  now  so  much  seen,  the  Gleichenias  are  dealt 
with  in  a  practical  manner.  Small  plants,  particu- 
larly such  as  are  useful  for  the  dinner-table,  are 
dwelt  upon,  the  selection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
kinds  being  good.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  advise  the  culture  of  conifers  in  pots  for 
this  purpose ;  as  far  as  exhibiting  is  concerned,  they 
would  not  stand  the  remotest  chance  in  competi- 
tion. One  height  is  advocated,  but  various  heights 
are  far  more  practical.  There  is  also  an  excellent 
feature  in  the  book,  inasmuch  as  plants,  fruits  and 
cut  flowers  are  noticed,  and  that  quite  sufficiently 
of  those  things  which  are  well  suited  to  amateurs 
and  other  small  growers.  The  remarks  upon  cut 
flower  arrangements  have  much  to  recommend 
them,  and  if  acted  upon  in  the  future  more  than  in 
the  past,  some  better  displays  should  be  the  result. 
The  recommendation  of  one  particular  stand  or 
epergne  with  side  branches  and  baskets  is  not  the 
very  best  for  dinner-table  decoration  ;  it  causes  too 
much  obstruction  in  the  line  of  vision,  even  when 
carefully  filled.  Wiring  of  Orchids  for  exhibition 
in  a  cut  state  is  advised  ;  with  this  also  I  cannot 
agree.  The  hideous  paper  collars  for  Carnations, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  recommended ;  this  is 
as  it  should  be,  for  anything  more  unsightly  could 
not  be  devised  to  add  to,  as  some  imagine,  but 
really  to  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

Annuals  do  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  authors, 
nor  do  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  whilst  Pansies 
and  Violas  receive  especial  notice.  Flowers  usually 
embraced  under  the  heading  of  "  Florists' Flowers  " 
have  a  good  share  of  attention  ;  so  also  do  forced 
plants  and  bulbs  for  spring  shows.  Some  very 
sensible  remarks  are  made  upon  judging,  with 
guides  both  for  judges  and  exhibitors.  The  deci- 
mal system  is  advised  in  pointing,  but  if  a  large 
number  of  classes  are  allotted  to  one  set  of  judges, 
it  would  then,  even  with  its  simplicity  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  it,  be  still  rather  complex.  Test  ex- 
aminations for  gardeners  are  entered  upon  ;  this 
in  the  south  has  been  advocated  for  some  years, 
and  in  my  own  case  I  have  found  its  extreme  use- 
fulness. There  is  a  chapter  upon  "  Manures  and 
their  Application."  This  contains  most  instructive 
information,  which,  if  properly  adopted,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  essential  service  to  all  who  aim  at  a 
high  standard  of  culture,  whether  for  the  exhibi- 
tion table  or  home  use.  The  work  taken  through- 
out has  been  carefully  compiled,  and  is  written  in 
a  style  which  cannot  fail  to  be  understood. 

Critic. 


Narcissi  on.  Brass.— Beautiful  as  these  are 
in  large  patches  in  borders,  beds,  &c.,  they  are 
infinitely  more  beautiful  when  seen  growing  on  the 
Grass.  In  this  neighbourhood  many  of  the  fields 
are  a  mass  of  bloom  with  the  common  Lent  Lily. 
We  have  it  growing  in  the  Grass  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  here.  Many  other  kinds,  such  as  incom- 
parabilis  and  i.  flore-pleno.  the  Pheasant-eyed,  and 
double  white,  thrive  equally  well.  It  is  a  pity  more 
of  this  type  of  garcjening  is  not  seen — DoBSET. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
OUTDOOH  operations  are  well  advanced  for  the 
time  of  year,  as  a  long  protracted  spell  of  dry  cold 
weather  has  enabled  cultivators  to  get  the  soil  in 
excellent  condition  for  seed-sowing  and  planting. 

Asparagus.— The  forming  of  new  beds  is  now 
nearly  completed.  The  majority  of  cultivators  adopt 
the  plan  of  setting  out  one-year-old  plants  just  as 
they  are  starting  into  active  growth.  This,  of 
course,  applies  principally  to  those  who  raise  their 
own  plants,  for  when  in  active  growth  they  require 
considerable  care  to  prevent  the  young  tops  being 
broken  and  the  roots  drying  up.  In  this  locality 
Asparagus  grows  well  in  the  natural  soil  without 
any  special  preparation  ;  well  established  beds  are 
now  yielding  fine  grass.  Few  crops  repay  good 
culture  better. 

Beans. — Runner  and  kidney  Beans  are  now 
being  sown  in  quantity.  The  only  drawback  in 
getting  extra  early  crops  of  these  in  the  open  air 
is  the  late  spring  frosts  and  cold  winds,  so  that 
where  the  situation  is  quite  open,  it  is  found  on  an 
average  of  seasons  that  seedlings  raised  about 
the  1st  of  May  will  yield  quite  as  early  and 
much  more  abundant  crops  than  those  raised 
in  the  middle  of  April.  If  the  young  plants  get 
crippled  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  it  takes  a 
long  spell  of  warm  weather  to  get  them  into  health 
again.  The  Champion  Runner  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
find  most  favour,  and  amongst  dwarfs  Canadian 
Wonder  is  most  largely  grown. 

Broccoli.  — This  is  now  being  sent  to  market  in 
quantity,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  heads  do  not  run  large 
and  prices  rule  low.  Unlike  many  other  crops. 
Broccoli  must  be  sent  to  market  as  soon  as  it  is 
fit,  for  if  kept  back  the  heads  soon  get  discoloured 
and  still  smaller  prices  are  realised.  Broccoli  is  now 
being  sown,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  plants  ready  in 
July. 

Cabbages. — The  earliest  crops  are  now  being 
sent  to  market,  and  nice  hearted  stuff  realises 
good  prices  ;  in  fact,  the  earliest  crops  almost  in- 
variably sell  well,  even  when  other  green  crops  are 
a  drug  in  the  market.  Successional  crops  are  being 
put  out.  and  seed  of  all  the  early  kinds  sown. 

Cauliflower  plants  that  have  had  the  protec- 
tion of  hand-glasses  are  now  growing  rapidly,  and 
successional  crops  are  being  put  out  in  deep  drills. 
Young  plants  raised  under  glass  are  being  pricked 
out,  and  seed  of  both  early  and  autumn  varieties 
sown  in  quantity. 

Cucumbers  are  being  planted  out  in  hotbeds, 
which  are  utilised  until  the  plants  require  all  the 
space  for  forwarding  Tomatoes,  ridge  Cucumbers, 
Vegetable  Marrows,  &.C. 

Potatoes  are  being  planted  very  extensively. 
The  majority  of  growers  grow  early  or  midseason 
sorts.  'The  plan  is  to  plant  early  and  clear  the 
crop  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  room  for 
winter  crops  of  some  kind.  White  Beauty  of 
Hebron  has  nearly  superseded  the  Pink  Beauty. 
Late  varieties  are  brought  into  this  locality  from 
Scotland. 

Fruit  gardens  and  orchards  now  present  a 
very  beautiful  appearance.  Fortunately,  the  bloom- 
ing is  very  late,  as  the  weather  keeps  remarkably 
cold  and  dry.  Some  of  the  earliest  blossoms  on 
Plum  trees  and  Pears  were  killed,  but,  as  a  rule, 
there  is  still  a  good  chance  for  the  fruit  crop,  as 
Apples  have  not  yet  expanded  and  the  buds  look 
strong.  Bush  fruits  look  extremely  well.  Goose- 
berry and  Currant  bushes  being  well  laden  with 
fruit,  and  the  foliage  is  now  sufficiently  advanced 
to  protect  the  fruit.  Amongst  the  most  conspicuous 
trees  for  bloom  in  many  of  the  market  gardens  here 
are  the  Morello  Cherries,  planted  as  half -standards 
and  allowed  to  grow  quite  naturally.  The  crops 
they  bear  are  enormous,  and  as  the  trees  assume  a 
pendulous  habit  of  growth,  they  are  easily  protected 
by  nets  from  birds,  and  the  Cherries  invariably 
sell  well.  Strawberry  beds  look  very  promising. 
They  have  nearly  all  been  cleaned  over  and  given 
a  dressing  of  stable  litter.  A  good  soaking  rain  is 
now  much  needed,  as  the  soil  is  getting  very  dry. 

Spring  flowers,  such  as  Wallflowers,  are  now 
very  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  the  markets  are  well 
stocked  with  Pansies,  Pinks,  Anemones,  &c. 

Gosport.  James  Groom. 
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Orchids. 


CCELOGYNE  CRTSTATA. 

This  plant  is  now  too  well  known  to  need  any 
descripfcion.  It  is  a  magnificent  Orchid  for 
winter  bloomino;.     It  should  be  ttrown  in  a  cool 


o£  it  which  had  baen  recsived  from  the"Mess_  . 
Loddiges'  nursery.  It  was  said  to  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Pliilippines  through  Hugh  Cuming 
,  ,        -  ,        ,         -        ,  '"  comP'i^y  with   D.  glumiceumrand  was  named 

stove,  and  m  autumn  placed  in  a  little  warmth    by  Lindley  D.  latifolium. VV.  H.  G. 

to  finish  up  the  bulbs  and  induce  them  to  push       Deadrobium  barbatuluin.^"G.  0.,  Durham," 


plant,  the  flowers  of  which,  however,  have  not  tlie  ,  and  lined  at  the  base  with  the  same  colour-  liu 
pleasant  iragrande  of  those  of  D.glumaceum.  It  is  broad,  white,  with  a  few  brown  spots  below 'the 
a  species  which  I  have  not  seen  for  upwards  of  crest,  which  is  yellow.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
twenty  years.     At  that  time  I  had  a  large  plant  fllower,  rounder  aill  fuller  than  that  of  the  ordinary 

'  Ituckerianum,  but  still,  I  think,  only  a  form  of  that 
plant. -W.  H.  G. 


out  their  racemes  of  tlower.  There  are  now 
numerous  varieties  of  this  species  which  differ 
more  or  less  in  the  breadtli  of  the  sepals  and 
petals,  that  known  as  the  Chatsworth  variety, 
sometimes  called  maxima,  being  the  best.  In 
the  variety  Lemoniana  the  flowers  are  broad, 
as  in  the  Chatsworth  variety,  but  the  lip, instead 
of  being  broadly  stained  with  yellow  or  orange- 
yellow,  is  of  a  faint  pale  yellow,  while  in  the 
variety  alba  they  are  of  the  purest  white  with- 
out a    single  spot.       It    is    found   growing   in 


CATTLEYA  WARNERI. 

While  we  are  told  of  the  glorious  Cattleyas 
of  the  labiata  section  that  have  been  in- 
troduced during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
groweis  of  the  present  day  quite  forget  some  of 
the  old  varieties  such  as  Cattleya  AVarneri. 
This,  imported  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of 
Clapton,  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England 
with  Mr.  Robert  Warner,  of  Chelmsford,  after 
whom  it  is  naiupd.  For  some  few  years  afterwards 
■and  examples  might  have  been  seen  in  private 


'-  gyac  eristat. 


Northern  India  at  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to 
8000  feet. 

^  Captain  H.  Powys  Greenwood,  Harnham  Cliff, 
Salisbury,  who  kindly  sent  us  the  photo  from 
which  the  annexed  engraving  was  prepared, 
sends  us  the  following  note  : — 

I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a  plant  of  Cojlogyne 
ciistata  which  is  blooming  remarkably  well  with 
me  this  year.  The  jjlant'l  purchased  for  a  few 
shillings  last  Chiistmas  year.  It  had  then  four 
flower-spikes,  which  in  due  course  flowered.  Last 
summer  it  produced  eighteen  strong  new  growths, 
and  has  at  the  present  time  twenty-one  flower- 
spikes,  several  of  them  having  six  blooms.  I  send 
you  this  .account,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  show  what 
growth  this  j^lant  will  make  in  a  single  season  if  it 
likes  its  situation. 


Dendrochilum  latifolium.—"  H.  J.  H."  sends 
a  spike  of  bloom  of  what  I  take  to  be  this  plant.  It 
is  near  to  D.  glumaceum  in  habit,  but  much 
stronger,  the  bulbs  being  nearly  2  inches  long, 
bearing  five  to  seven-nerved  leaves,  wMch  are  some 
15  inches  to  18  inches  long,  and  2  inches  and  up- 
wards broad.  The  spike  is  long,  bearing  a  dense 
raceme  upwards  of  6  inches  in  length.  The  flowers 
are  of  the  same  shape  as  those  of  D.  glumaceum,  but 
larger,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the  lip  yel- 
lowish-green.   This  is  a  very  bold  and  handsome 


sends  this  plant  for  a  name.  It  is  often  con 
founded  with  D.  Fytchianum,  which  is  a  IVIoul- 
mein  species.  Although  very  near,  they  are  classed 
in  different  sections  of  the  genus.  One  of  the 
surest  means  of  distinguishing  this  plant  when  not 
in  flower  is  by  the  swollen  bulbs  at  the  base,  which 
taper  upwards.  The  Burmese  plant  is  figured  in 
the  Bdtaiiii'il  Ma;ia:iiu\  t.  5141:,  under  the  name 
of  D.  barbatulum.  The  jjlant  in  question  has  a 
terminal  raceme  of  pure  white  flowers,  saving  the 
small  erect  side  lobes  of  the  lip,  which  are  stained 

with>llowish  green  and  Hned  with  brown;  the    collections,  but  ]at^;erly  all  love  for  this  fine  and 

distinct  form  appears  to  have 
died   out,    and   one    seldom 
sees  even  a   small  plant.     I 
am   told    by   many   growers 
that  it  is  a  very  shy  bloomer, 
but  in  days  gone  by  I  used 
to  find  it  quite  a  free  grower 
and  a  free  flowerer.     I  was 
1  elating  this  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
of  Timperley,  last  year,  and 
it  caused  quite  a  laugh,  and 
his  gardener,    Mr.    Holmes, 
at  once  took  me  and  showed 
me  some  three  or  four  plants 
dl  throwing  up  their  flowers. 
I  have  seen  specimens  bear- 
ing twenty  fine  blooms  at  the 
^ame  time,  and  as  a  summer 
liowcrer  it  has  no  equal.   The 
]  )],int  is  a  bold  grower,  having 
stout  pseudo-bulbs,  wdiich  are 
Mumnunted  by  a  flat,  thick, 
and  fleshy  deep  green  leaf, 
which   has   a   peculiar   twi.st 
near  the  point  ;  indeed,  this 
tw  1st  appears    to  be  quite  a 
vauetal    di.stinction    of    the 
foim   Warneri.     The   scapes 
bearfrom  three  tofiveflowers, 
each  measuring  some  0  inches 
to  8  inches  across.     In  good 
varieties  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  soft  rose  colour,  tinged  with  a  purple  shade, 
the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  being  of  a  deep  rosy  lilac  ; 
the  front  lobe  very  large,  some  2  inches  long,  beau- 
tifully frilled,  and  nearly  covered  with  a  rich 


K-i3iavel  for  The  Gakdkn  frjin  a  \,\\  >t.,g,aph  suut  by  Captain  H.  Powys  Greonwood 
Harnham  CTff,  Salisbury. 


middle  lobe  is  pure  white.  It  is  a  somewhat 
delicate  plant,  and  should  be  grown  upon  a  block 
of  wood  with  a  little  Moss  about  its  roots,  and  be 
well  sprinkled  with  water  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, but  less  in  winter. — W.  H.  G. 


j  velvety  rosy  crimson  ;  at  the  base  it  is  creamy 
Cattleya  fimethystoglossp.— G.  Baker  sends  ;  white,  the  throat  rich  golden  yellow,  which  runs 
me  a  flower  for  an  opinion.     It  is  an  extremely  ;  out  on  to  the  white  in  gold  threads.     In  ordi- 
beautilul  lonu.  measuring  some  'Ak  inches  over;  the  I 
petals,  slightly  broader  than  the  sepals,  are  creamy 
white,  tinged  with  rosy  mauve  and  .spotted  pro-  1 


fusely  with  rich  rosy  purple  near  the  margins  ;  lip 
three-lobcd,  the  sides  white,  the  recurved  tips  rosy 
violet,  the  middle  lobe  deep  rosy  violet.  When 
thoroughly  established  it  will  be  a  magnificent 
variety.  My  friend  says  it  is  very  tall  growing, 
and  has  been  sent  to  him  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bahia ;  this  should  indicate  that  it  requires 
strong  heat.  If  treated  like  the  Cattleyas  it  will 
soon  grow  apace.  It  should  be  taken  care  of.  for 
although  now  far  more  common  than  it  was  it  is 
rarely  seen. — W. 

Odontogloesum  Ruckerianum  (/.  Ilams- 
f/oft(iiii). —\'o\n-  flower  is  certainly  a  natural  hybrid, 
and  it  comes  nearest  to  a  form  of  the  plant  known 
by  the  above  name.  The  bloom  measures  nearly  4 
inches  across  the  petals,  which  are  broader  than 
usual,  thus  making  a  rounder  flower.  The  colour 
is  white,  suffused  with  rosy-purple,  especially  near 
the  margins,  the  sepals  sparingly  spotted  with 
bright  brown,  the   petals  more   profusely  spotted 


nary  forms  the  colours  are  not  so  intense,  but 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  Cattleya  in  whatever  va- 
riety it  is  seen.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Brazil,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  worth 
the  while  of  some  importer  to  get  a  lot  of  this 
fine  plant  ovt-r  again.  It  conies  from  a  warm 
district,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  kept 
at  the  warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house. 
It  reciuires  a  good  amount  of  heat,  especially 
when  growing,  and  after  growth  is  completed 
it  may  be  moved  to  a  somewdiat  cooler  posi- 
tion to  rest.  During  the  resting  period  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  thermometer  dots 
not  fall  below  58°  and  that  the  plants  do  not 
shrivel.  A  very  little  water  will  prevent  this 
and  carry  them  safely  through  the  winter. 
During  the  summer  keep  the  plants  fairly  moist 
at  the  root  and  the  house  well  damped  down,  but 
do  not  syringe  overhead.  This  Cattleya  should 
be  i^otted  in  good  brown  peat  fibre  and  a  small 
portion  of  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  during 
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potting  some  medium-sized  nodules  of  charcoal 
should  be  inserted  in  order  to  keep  the  whole 
open  anil  sivcet.  Treated  as  recoiiiraended 
above  I  have  grown  this  grand  Cattlcya  well, 
and  have  never  had  to  complain  of  its  being  a 
shy  liloonier.  Wm.  Hrciii  CJowkk. 


Cattleya  intermedia. — Mr.  RedwooJ  sends  me 
a  flower  "f  tliis  for  a.  name.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
the  sender  for  giving  me  such  a  good  description  of 
tlie  plant,  as  thus  it  is  far  more  easily  recognised. 
The  tiower  of  this  species  is  much  smaller  than  those 
received  from  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Stroud. — W.  II.  G. 

G.  Cypher  also  sends  me  a  series  of  diffe- 
rent colours  of  this  plant,  which  he  says  "  shows 
this  is  a  good  old  Cattleya,  not  by  any  means 
t)  be  despised."  In  this  he  is  qnite  right,  for 
it  is  a  beautiful  kind,  and  a  nice  specimen  enables 
one  to  cut  and  come  again  without  the  llowers 
being  missed.  It  .appears  to  have  a  wide  distri- 
bution in  Brazil,  mostly  in  the  warmer  distiicts. 
It  has  been  pushed  .aside  too  much  for  members  of 
the  Labiata  group,  which  have  larger  and  more 
showy  flowers.  1  am  gl.ad  to  find  this  plant  is 
.appreciated  in  the  g.arden  of  Sir  J.  E.  Dorrington, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  of  Stroud.— W. 

MasdevaUia  xanthocorys  (Carl) — This  is 
the  name  of  your  (lower.  It  is  considered  a  form 
of  M.  Shuttleworthi,  which,  I  think,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  all.  It  is  now  .about  ten  ye.ars  since 
this  variety  first  appeared  in  the  Burfoid  Lodge 
collection,  and,  .although  veiy  pretty,  it  lacks  the 
charm  of  the  typical  pl.ant.  The  flower  now  before 
me  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  M.  Sluittle- 
worthi ;  the  upper  sepal  of  a,  soft  yellow  colour, 
with  n.arrow  lines  of  reddish  dots  ;  the  lower  se- 
pals are  paler  yellow,  sparingly  dotted  with  rosy- 
pink.  The  plant  grows  freely  in  the  s.ame  tempe- 
rature .as  the  Odontoglossums,  but  I  am  of  opinion 
it  likes  nmre  sliado  than  those  plants. — W. 

Cypripedium  albo-purpureum. — H.  Bucks 
sends  me  .a  fine  flower  of  tliis  hybrid,  which  w.as 
raised  by  Mr.  Seden  between  C.  Schlimi  and  ('. 
Dominianum.  It  is  of  vigorous  growth  and 
flowers  freely.  Its  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  the 
blooms  being  large,  the  dorsal  sepal  white  tinged 
with  pink.  'J'he  lower  sepal  is  smaller,  but  of  the 
s.ame  colour,  petals  ne.arly  ."■)  inches  long,  twisted, 
white,  suflfused  with  rosy  pink.  The  pouch  is  of 
good  size,  rosy  carmine,  veined  witli  reddisli-crim- 
son.  This  plant  was  figured  in  The  Garden, 
Vol.  XXI.,  p.  832.  I  cannot  imagine  why  it  is  so 
seldom  seen  in  collections. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  g-Ioriosa. — "  W.  A.  G."  sends  .a  flower 
of  this  variety  of  tlie  laliiat.a  group,  but  I  cannot 
express  an  opinion  upon  it,  .as  tlie  flower  has  lost 
its  colour  so  much.  It  looks  very  like  some  of  the 
forms  of  C.  Warocquean.a  which  flowered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  last  autumn.  With  re- 
spect to  the  time  of  flowering,  I  take  no  notice  of 
this  until  the  plants  have  been  est.ablishcd  two  or 
three  years.  V.  Lawrenceana  shows  this  very 
phainly.  When  first  I  s.awthis  pl.ant  it  w.as  bloom- 
ing in  June,  but  in  the  same  g.arden  this  year  .and 
treated  quite  the  same  the  flowers  were  all  over  by 
the  end  of  March. — G. 

Selenipedium  caudatum. — This  will  also  be 
re^o^niscd  as  Cypripedium  caudatum,  as  under  tliis 
name  it  is  generally  known,  although  now  classed 
under  a  difl'erent  };roup  by  liotanists.  This  is  a 
raoit  remark.able  Orchid,  and  it  nlw.ays  .attracts 
the  notice  of  visitors  on  account  of  its  Icuig  tail-like 
petals.  The  length  these  hatter  grow  to  vaiies  to  <a 
certain  r.\tent.  I  have  had  them  H7  inches  in 
length.  To  grow  this  Selenipedium  well  it  requires 
somewhat  different  treatment  to  Cypripediums — 
.at  lea.st,  in  the  composition  of  the  soil.  At 
one  time  it  was  .a  common  occurrence  to  see  the 
emls  of  tlie  leaves  djinp  aw.ay,  owing  to  the  plants 
being  potted  in  the  ordinary  peat  and  Sphagnum 
compost  and  al-o  in  being  kept  too  dry.  I  believe 
that  this  plant  is  found  growing  naturally  in  very 
moi-t  soil  or  along  the  edge  of  a  ditch,  where  the 
roots  are  constantly  submerged  in  water.  I  have 
also  seen  it  recommended  that  this  Orchid  be  grown 
in  the  cool  house  or  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya 


house,  but  I  find  it  succeeds  best  in  a  structure 
where  the  temperature  docs  not  fall  below  (j(l°  as  a 
iiiinimum  durin.g  the  winter.  The  foliage  of  the 
pl.ant  under  this  treatment  retains  a  beautiful 
green  colour.  Tliis  is  not  the  only  advantage, 
tor  the  plant  both  grows  and  flowers  freely.  I 
have  three  plants,  each  in  a  O-inch  pot,  and  this 
season  each  plant  has  produced  three  spikes  with 
three  flowers  on  each.  Considering  tb.at  three 
years  .ago  they  were  single  growths  in  o-inch  pots, 
it  is  evident  that  the  plants  like  their  treatment. 
The  material  for  rooting  in  should  consist  of  three 
parts  fibrous  loam,  one  of  peat,  and  the  same  of 
Sph.agnum,  with  pieces  of  ch.arcoal.  The  pots  should 
be  half-filled  with  drain.age,  .and  the  plants  not  ele- 
vated, as  this  is  .against  their  well-doing.  At  no 
time  should  they  be  kept  dry,  and  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  .and  also  whilst  tlie  spikes  are  being 
pushed  up,  they  will  take  a  good  supply  of  water. — 
A.  W. 

Dsndrobium  Cambridgeanum.  —  Mr.  G. 
Thompson  sends  .a  fine  strong  growth  of  this 
beautiful  and  showy  species  full  of  its  bright  and 
telling  flowers.  It  is,  perh.aps,  more  correctly 
known  .as  D.  ochre.atum.  It  produces  its  flowers 
in  p.airs  from  the  unfinished  growths  with  the 
leaves  still  green  upon  them,  .and  thus  they  .are  a 
great  ornament  to  the  plant  when  in  flower.  The 
shoot  now  before  me  is  some  10  inches  in  length 
and  it  is  cari-ying  thirteen  flowers,  mostly  in  pairs. 
Each  of  the  flowers  measures  2|  inches  across,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  thick  and  fleshy  and  of  a 
rich  deep  golden-yellow  ;  lip  of  the  same  colour, 
stained  at  the  base  with  a  large  deep  purplish 
black  blotch.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  many  fine 
things  sent  home  from  Northern  India  to  Chats- 
worth,  where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  some 
fifty-four  or  fifty-five  ye.ars  ago.  In  my  younger 
days  I  grew  it  in  quantity,  but  I  have  not  seen  .a 
plant  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  I  hope  it 
will  .again  come  into  favour.  It  thrives  best  on  a 
block  of  wood,  but  some  grow  it  in  a  hanging 
basket.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  in  the 
latter  case  not  to  overload  the  roots,  for  I  think 
th.at  species  and  many  others  simply  die  from  this 
very  reason. —  W.  H.  G. 

Lselia  elegans  mirabilis. — This  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  form  of  tliis  plant  recently  imported 
by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans.  It  is  a  light  form, 
of  course,  for  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  a 
dark  form  so  early  in  the  season.  The  sepals  and 
pet.als  are  white,  faintly  shaded  with  flesh  colour 
near  the  margins  ;  the  liowcr  me.asures  upwards  of 
7  inches  across  the  petals  ;  the  side  lobes  of  the 
lip  are  white  on  the  outside,  with  just  a  tinge  of 
flesh  colour,  but  the  recurved  tips  have  a  decided 
tinge  of  flesh;  the  middle  lobe  is  broad,  flat,  and 
bold,  very  richly  coloured,  nearly  all  the  front 
portion  being  of  a  deep  rich  .amethystine-purple, 
the  throat  being  pure  white. — W.  11.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Odontoglossum  Cervantesi  dec-rum.— 
"  C.  S."  sends  me  a  flower  of  lliis  \anety,  saying  he 
has  had  several  to  see  it,  .lud  they  have  declared  it  to 
he  an  exceptionally  tiue  variety.  I  cannot  agree  with 
this.  The  plant  appears  to  be  a  very  good  variety,  hut 
nothing  exceptional. — W. 

Epi''endrum  aurantiaeum  {R  Brewer).— 'V\\e 
floj»er  sent  is  an  unusually  tine  form  of  this  plant.  In 
the  tiower  sent  the  sepals  and  petals  are  unusually 
widespread,  and  they  measure  nearly  2  inches  across  ; 
half  that,  si/.e  is  more  usual  with  the  bloom  scarcely 
"pen.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dee]i  orange-red  colour, 
and  it  is  really  a  variety  ^vorth  growing.  —  W.  H.  G. 

Eendrobium    Farmeri    aureo-flivum.  — 

Thes.  -loliiistone  sends  a  tiower  of  what  appears  to 
me  to  he  this  plant.  This  plaut  was  first  found  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Paii?di  and  sent  home  by  him,  saying  it 
was  a  ehrysotoxum  flower  upon  a  Farmeri  growth. 
It  is  a  V.  ry  pr.  tty  and  distinct  kind,  but  1  have  nevtr 
seen  it  producing  such  dense  racemes  as  the  typical 
plant.  — W. 

Cypripedivim  le"oorrhoduin.— "  T.  W.  B." 
sends  me  a  flower  of  this  hybrid  for  an  opinion.  It  is 
one  cf  the  very  best  which  I  have  seen.     It  is  the 


le.sult  of  a  cross  between  C.  Eoe/.li  and  C.  Schlimi 
alhitiorum.  The  flower  is  of  good  size,  the  sepals  and 
pelals  pure  ivory-white,  slightly  flushed  with  rose; 
the  lip  of  the  same  colour,  suHus'-d  with  [jalo  pink. 
Altogi-ther  it  is  a  charming  tlowo". — G. 

Cypripedium     Harrisianum     atro  -  pur 

pureum. — I  have  received  a  tiower  with  this  name 
from  P.  .1.  Kavauagh,  asking  if  it  is  true.  The 
tiower  is  beautifully  coloured,  with  a  vex'y  glos-y 
surface,  and  the  bloom  is  unusually  large.  1  phould 
have  called  it  the  variety  superham,  which  it  much 
resembles.  I  do  not  think  the  purple  in  the  fi out  of 
the  lip  is  deep  enough  to  be  the  form  known  as  atro- 
pui  pureum. —  \V. 

Odontoglossum  Murrellianum.  —  This,  I 
think,  is  the  name  of  the  flower  sent  rae  by  "  II.  H." 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  suffused  with  soft 
rosy  mauve.  The  plant  was  named  by  Reichenbach 
after  Mr.  Murrell  when  gardener  to  the  late  Mr.  Hume, 
of  Winterton,  near  Yarmouth.  This  p'.ant  I  have  only 
seen  once  before.  It  is  a  supposed  hybrid  between 
O.  nsevium  and  O.  Peseatorei,  and  consequently  \\iil 
thrive  well  in  a  low  temperature. ^=W.  II.  G. 

Cfcttleya  Iiawrenceana  rosea.— "H.  W." 
sends  a  llower  tor  a  name.  It  is  a  very  good  form 
of  this  variety.  The  flowers  of  C.  I.awrenceana  do 
not  differ  much  in  respect  to  colour,  but  in  this 
form,  which  is  larger  than  in  the  typical  plant,  the 
colour  is  of  a  soft  rosy  purple,  streaked  somewhat 
with  wdute.  The  lip  is  of  the  same  colour  with  a 
white  tln-oat.  It  appears  that  the  vai'eties  of  this 
plant  also  flower  early,  as  in  the  case  of  the  typical 
plant.— W.  II.  G. 

Sarcanthus  erinaceus  (IP.  Wotsjn). — This 
is  undoubtedly  your  plant,  and  by  your  description 
of  its  being  a  slow  grower,  I  am  reminded  that  over 
thirty  ye.ars  ago  I  h.ad  this  plant  in  the  Kingston 
collection  under  the  name  of  Aeiides  rubrum  It 
is  .a  close,  comp.act  little  plant  and  a  very  free 
bloomer,  but  its  flowers  are  too  small  to  interest 
the  m.ajority  of  growers  now  <a-days,  who  prefer 
those  some  (1  incli?s  or  S  inches  across.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Burmah.  Its  name  applies  to 
its  very  hairy  flower-stem. — W. 


Kitchen  Garce>4. 


LATE  PEAS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  nece.ssary  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  latfc  Peas. 
As  the  term  late  may  be  somewhat  misleading, 
I  may  state  that  I  refer  to  those  which  are  to 
succeed  the  gencr<al  crop  and  to  give  a  supply 
till  cut  down  l.iy  severe  weather.  In  acme  gar- 
dens, especially  in  wet,  damp  po.sitions  or  on 
heavy  cl.ay,  it  is  difficult  to  get  late  Peas,  .as  the 
pods  do  not  fill  well,  the  haulm  being  attacked 
with  mildew.  In  such  places  special  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  is  necessary,  and  at  no  time 
of  the  year  can  this  w  rk  better  be  tiiken  in 
hand  tli.an  in  the  early  spring  months.  Mildew 
is  equally  troublesome  on  thin  light  .soils,  as, 
owing  to  the  roots  often  sutl'ering  from  drought 
in  the  mcjutlis  of  August  and  September,  a 
collapse  takes  place.  1  do  not  attach  so  much 
imiiortance  to  the  variety  as  to  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  or  trench.  Though  such  kinds  as  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  are  dithcult  to  beat  for  tlie  latest 
crop,  there  are  others  more  useful  on  .account 
of  their  taking  up  less  room  and  irot  reijuiring 
such  tall  stakes.  Of  late  years  considerable 
attention  !i,as  betn  paid  to  the  raising  of  new 
Peas,  and  though  we  have  not  gained  much  as 
regards  carliness,  there  is  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  cliaractcr  of  the  e.arly  Pe.as,  as 
there  is  more  of  the  Marrow  character  in  them 
th.an  w.as  the  case  ye.ars  ago.  This  is  a  decided 
gain,  .as  the  .small  white-seeded  varieties  were 
soon  over.  Varieties  with  the  Marrow  blood  in 
them  are  more  lasting,  yield  better,  and  come  in 
nearly  as  soon  as  the  white-.seeded  v.arieties. 
The  only  difficulty  is  they  are  not  so  suitable 
for  heavy,  wet  land  as  the  eaily  white  kinds,  as 
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Marrow  Peas  do  not  germinate  so  readily 
as  round  wliite  ones,  and  when  sown  too 
soon  in  cold  wet  soil  they  often  decay. 
I  have  named  the  early  varieties  in  this 
note  on  late  Peas  for  several  reasons,  the 
most  important  one  being  that  they  are  often 
recommended  for  late  sowing.  I  have  tried 
them,  but  they  possess  less  value  than  some  of 
the  later  and  dwarfer  sorts.  The  first  earlies  are 
invaluable,  and  I  can  strongly  recommend  them 
for  sowing  in  June  or  July  for  the  late  supjily, 
as  they  take  up  little  room  and  ai'e  more  readily 
protected  than  taller  kinds.  For  sowing  for  a 
late  crop  that  is  to  give  a  supply  through  Sep- 
tember and  October,  one  of  the  best  Peas 
lately  introduced  is  Success.  This  I  tried  last 
season,  and  as  the  autuum  was  very  wet,  1  was 
much  pleased  with  the  result,  as  I  had  good 
Peas  till  the  end  of  (Jctober  and  they  suffered 
little  from  mildew.  The  advantage  of  growing 
a  Pea  3  feet  or  4  feet  high  is  seen  in  the  space 
occupied,  the  convenience  of  using  shorter 
stakes,  and  the  smaller  amount  of  moisture  re- 
quired. I  used  a  3-feet  Pea  called  Sturdy  for 
some  years  for  late  cropping,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  beaten.  It  is  not  everyone,  however, 
who  can  give  the  time  and  space  to  grow  such 
lite  Peas.  When  grown  so  late  they  do  not 
give  a  large  return  ;  still,  a  good  dish  of  Peas 
in  a  country  house  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember is  much  appreciated. 

In  the  culture  of  late  Peas,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  special  care  is  needed,  and  here 
the  gardener  with  jjlenty  of  manure  has  an 
advantage.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
judge,  the  one  thing  needful  for  late  Peas  is 
plenty  of  good  decayed  manure  to  give  the 
haulm  the  necessary  support  when  a  spell  of 
dry  weather  sets  in.  In  cold,  wet  positions  the 
need  of  a  liberal  supply  of  manure  is  equally 
necessary,  as  often  when  tall  Peas  are  grown 
and  in  rows  rather  close  together,  the  tops  in 
a  wet  season  are  scarcely  ever  dry,  and 
the  cool,  moist  weather  causuig  an  abundant 
haulm,  the  roots  cannot  supjily  the  amount 
of  nourishment  required.  The  early  crops 
do  not  suffer  so  badly,  because  the  sun  is 
less  powerful  and  the  earth  not  dried  up 
so  readily.  In  dry,  light  soils  the  value  of 
manure  is  more  neces.sary,  so  that  at  this  season 
to  get  good  results  from  late  sown  Peas  trenches 
similar  to  those  for  Celery  should  be  employed. 
I  advise  that  they  be  wider  than  when  a  single 
row  of  Celery  is  planted.  I  like  a  15-inch 
trench,  as  this  allows  of  a  good  amount  of 
manure.  The  manure  should  always  be  tho- 
roughly decayed,  and  on  light  soils  I  have  used 
cow  manure  to  advantage,  as  it  is  cool  and  re- 
tains the  moisture.  From  4  inches  to  C  inches 
of  manure  is  none  too  much.  The  manure 
should  be  dug  in,  the  Peas  sown  on  the  top  of 
the  soil,  and  some  of  the  soil  thrown  out  used 
to  cover  the  seed  ;  this  will  reduce  the  depth 
of  the  trench.  A  deep  trench  is  not  wanted, 
only  sufficient  to  retain  the  moisture.  Tall 
Peas  may  be  topped  at  3  feet  or  4  feet,  so 
that  tall  stakes  are  not  necessary.  If  possible 
allow  plenty  of  space  when  sowing  between  the 
rows,  as  the  ground  can  be  cropped  with  other 
vegetables,  such  as  Cauliflowers  or  rows  of  late 
Celery  ;  this  latter  when  allowed  room  does 
well,  as  the  Peas  give  a  slight  shade  when  the 
Celery  is  first  planted,  and  the  space  between 
the  rows  gets  thoroughly  cultivated  by  deep 
digging  and  manuring. 

The  value  of  frequently  giving  a  good  supply 
of  moisture  to  late  Peas  is  soon  seen  by  the 
vigour  of  the  haulm.  This  is  required  in  cpian- 
tity  in  August,  and  even  later  if  September  is 
hot  and  dry.  Those  who  can  flood  the  rows 
with  a  hose  will  find  it  the  best  system,  and  it 


is  none  too  often  to  soak  the  trenches  twice  a 
week  in  dry  seasons,  it  being  a  good  plan  where 
there  is  a  jilentiful  supply  of  moisture  to  allow 
the  water  to  run  slowly,  changing  the  position 
of  the  hose  occasionally.  It  is  of  little  benefit 
to  ai)ply  large  volumes  of  water  at  long  intervals, 
as  once  a  check  by  drought  is  given  mildew 
soon  attacks  the  Peas.  In  wet  land  less  mois- 
ture is  needed,  but  feeding  is  equally  necessary 
for  late  crops.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  mulch 
the  space  outside  tlie  sticks  and  as  close  to  the 
roots  as  possible  with  litter  or  manure,  so  as  to 
retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  This  is  more 
necessary  on  gravelly  soils  ;  a  mulch  about  3 
inches  deep  will  save  watering.  Thin  sowing 
is  also  necessary  to  allow  a  robust  growth  ;  also 
a  good  position  on  an  open  quarter  not  shaded  by 
trees.  The  Peas  should  be  earthed  up  and 
staked  before  the  growth  is  far  advanced,  as 
growth  is  very  rapid  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach 
the  manure  in  the  trenches.  G.  VVythes. 


Hybrid  winter  greens. — As  evidence  of  the 
remarkable  fecundity  of  the  Brassica  family  in  the 
production  of  diverse  varieties  under  certain  con- 
ditions, I  m.ay  mention  that  the  delicious  hardy 
curled  winter  green  referred  to  recently  in  The 
Garden  by  "  R.  D."  is  the  product  of  a  chance 
cross  between  a  white  Broccoli  and  something  else, 
possibly  Brussels  Sprouts.  I  saved  a  single  fine 
late  white  Broccoh  at  Bedfont  some  four  or  live 
years  ago,  planted  so  far  as  was  possible  remote 
from  anything  else,  the  only  other  member  of  the 
Brassica  family  allowed  to  bloom  being  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  these  at  considerable  distance.  The 
product  was  of  a  very  hybrid  character,  the  pollen 
from  the  sprouts  wafted  so  far  on  the  air 
having  quite  overcome  that  of  the  Broccoli, 
even  though  protected  to  some  extent  with  a  thin 
covering  of  tittany.  The  green  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  certainly  a  very  delicious  dwarf,  com- 
pact, iind  hardy  \'aricty,  remarkably  joroductive  of 
sprouts  after  the  solid  heads  liave  been  cut,  is  the 
second  generation  from  that  Broccoli  product.  A 
third  selection  will  now  no  doubt  set  it  in  character 
fully.  When,  as  during  the  past  two  or  three 
winters,  we  have  seen  winter  greens  of  all  kinds  so 
terribly  injured  by  frosts  and  biting  winds,  any 
hardy  variety  which  seems  impervious  to  frost  can- 
not be  too  highly  estimated.  I  refer  to  the 
matter,  however,  as  proving  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  great  difficulty  found  in  keeping  true  the 
seed  stocks  from  one  or  two  plants  of  any  variety 
of  the  Brassica  family,  whilst  in  the  case  of  a  large 
breadth  if  simple  precautions  are  taken  there  is, 
happily,  no  difhculty  in  securing  true  stocks  with 
absolute  confidence. — A.  D. 

Outdoor  Mushrooms. — Those  of  our  market 
growers  round  London  who  make  Mushroom  cul- 
ture a  speciality,  do  so  chiefly  through  immense 
lengths  of  ridge-shaped  beds  outdoors.  Some 
make  them  up  beneath  trees  ;  others  in  open  areas. 
Mr.  Warren,  who  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
growers  of  Mushrooms  about  London,  has  about 
half  a  mile  of  beds  all  out  in  the  open.  Practically 
about  2  acres  of  ground  are  thus  occupied.  The 
beds  are  made  up  from  October  onward  through 
the  winter,  and  gathering  begins  early  in  Janu- 
ary, and  concludes  about  midsummer.  The  first 
gatliering,  early  in  January,  consisted  of  01  lbs., 
and  the  other  day  when  1  called  at  Isleworth,  the 
output  for  the  day  was  over  titIO  lbs.  The  Mush- 
rooms are  gathered  about  three  times  a  week  when 
the  lieds  come  fully  into  bearing.  If  there  be  much 
ability  needed  to  grow  Mushrooms  in  a  small  way 
in  properly  heated  houses,  certainly  there  should 
be  much  more  room  for  it  in  outdoor  culture  in  a 
large  way.  The  beds  when  made  up  are  40  inches 
wide  at  the  base  and  about  tlie  same  height,  nar- 
rowing at  the  top  to  20  inches.  They  are  spawned 
by  breaking  cakes  into  five  pieces  and  putting 
these  into  the  sides  of  the  beds  about  (i  inches 
apart.  They  are  then  soiled  over  with  a  thickness 
of  about  1  inch  of  meadow  loam.  Of  course,  occa- 
sional  waterings    have    to    be   given.     The    beds 


are  all  covered  up  closely  with  about  15  inches  of 
strawy  litter,  well  and  carefully  laid  on.  Spawning 
is,  of  course,  comparatively  slow,  and  the  first 
Jlushrooms  are  gathered  in  about  three  months. 
The  produce  of  so  large  an  area  of  beds  is,  of 
course,  an  enormous  one  during  the  season.  The 
material  of  the  beds  and  litter  are  later  on  em- 
ployed to  mulch  or  top-dress  Strawberry  breadths 
and  fruit  trees. — A.  D. 


NOTES  ON  OPEN-AIR  TOMATOES. 

Althoiigii  possibly  the  experiences  of  last  sea- 
son will  have  a  somewhat  deterrent  efl'ect  upon 
the  extended  cultivation  of  Tomatoes  in  the 
open  air,  it  is  hoped  that  their  cultivation  will 
not  be  given  up  even  by  those  who  were  the  least 
successful.  I  should  not  like  to  depend  solely 
upon  opE-n-air  Tomatoes,  that  is,  where  a  suppdy 
has  to  be  maintained  regularly,  but  by  a  rational 
mode  of  treatment  there  is  no  reason  why 
Tomatoes  in  the  open  air  should  not  be  pro- 
cured as  good  as  ever  they  were.  To  a  certain 
extent  we  are  dependent  upon  climatic  in- 
fluences, for  without  a  genial  growing  time  the 
results  are  not  very  encouraging.  Occasionally 
one  sees  fine  crops  of  Tomatoes  growing  in  the 
open  air  trained  up  sticks,  and  regularly  as 
the  season  comes  round  we  find  growers  still 
ready  to  risk  the  plants  in  the  open  with  the 
expectation  that  a  good  season  will  follow.  For 
the  large  growers  for  market  these  notes  are  not 
intended,  for  I  should  not  like  to  recommend 
the  open-air  cultivation  of  Tomatoes  from  a  re- 
munerative pioint  of  view. 

In  private  gardens  the  case  is  different,  for 
what  plants  are  grown  in  these  can  have  the 
closest  attention  from  start  to  finish.  Where  a 
large  number  of  plants  has  to  be  prepared, 
attention  cannot  be  bestowed  ujiou  them  as 
regards  potting  off  and  growing  them  on  to  a 
good  size  preparatory  to  planting  in  the  open  ; 
consequently  the  plants  which  are  put  out  are 
very  apt  to  be  weakly  in  habit  or  not  vei-y  for- 
ward. When  this  latter  is  the  case  the  best  of 
the  season  is  jjassed  before  the  fruits  have  a 
chance  of  ripening.  Plants  to  succeed  well  must 
be  comparatively  speaking  of  a  firm  and  woody 
habit,  as  it  is  such  that  are  likely  to  ward  off 
attacks  of  disease  the  longest. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Tomatoes  in  the  open 
air  there  are  two  extremes  to  guard  against,  viz., 
the  starvation  treatment  on  the  one  hand,  and 
over-feeding  on  the  other.  In  over-fed  plants 
stems  and  leaves  are  certainly  large,  but  so  de- 
void of  stamina  as  to  easily  fall  a  prey  to  dis- 
ease, while  the  fruits  do  not  set  freely.  The 
soil  the  plants  are  being  prepared  in  must  not 
be  over- rich  upon  any  account,  neither  must  the 
stations  nor  borders  for  planting.  These  latter 
are  very  often  too  loose  and  rich  ;  consequently 
the  plants  ramble  away  and  make  a  soft,  imma- 
ture growth.  Some  of  the  best  crops  of  To- 
matoes I  have  ever  seen  were  produced  from 
plants  growing  in  large  pots  and  boxes,  half 
pliniged,  against  a  sunny  south  wall.  This 
system  can  be  strongly  recommended,  but  there 
must  be  no  lack  of  attention  in  watering  and 
feeding,  especially  if  a  dry  time  should  ensue. 
I  have  seen  plants  even  when  growing  in  the 
open  up  against  south  walls,  where  the  root 
roonr  was  not  restricted,  suffer  to  such  an  extent 
from  the  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  as  to 
cause  the  foliage  to  curl  up  and  have  a  decided 
bluish  cast.  Narrow  borders  raised  above  the 
surface  can  be  highly  recommended,  as  by  this 
method  the  roots  are  in  a  warmer  medium, 
and,  being  p.artially  confined,  they  do  not 
ramble  away,  but  make  a  firm  and  fruitful 
growth.  A  stout  plank  placed  on  edge  about 
18  inches  from  the  wall  will  be  sufficient  space. 
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but  it  must  be  rememl)ereJ  that  tlie  root-run 
being  ciirtailetl,  feeding  and  watering  must  not 
be  neglected. 

Again,  the  soil  provided  for  the  plants  to  root 
in  is  of  ten  too  rich.  Some  fertile  loam  or  even 
ordinary  soil,  with  a  fifth  of  pulveri^:ed  horse 
manure  rubbed  throuL;h  a  sieve,  with  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  wood  ashes,  will  form  a  root-run 
capable  of  supporting  the  plants  until  the  fruit 
is  well  advanced.  If  I  knew  that  the  soil  was 
not  of  a  fertile  nature,  a  little  superjihosphate 
and  kainit  as  a  source  for  potash  would  ])e 
added,  and  with  the  certainty  of  the  plants 
making  a  satisfactory  growth.  We  must  first 
promote  a  firm  growth,  then  feed  after  the 
I)lants  need  support,  this  being  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  .season,  soil,  and  extent  of  root- run . 

The  plants  from  the  earliest  stage  must  be 
kept  growing  in  a  fairly  warm  and  aii'y  struc- 
ture, and  be  repotted  into  7-inch  pots  as  they 
become  ready.  Any  neglect  in  potting  on  the 
plants  is  prejudicial  to  them.  Exposing  the 
plants  or  hardening  them  oft'  too  early  prepara- 
tory to  planting  out  is  a  poor  method  to  adopt. 
The  middle  of  May  will  be  quite  time  enough 
to  commence  inuring  the  plants  to  cooler  treat- 
ment by  removing  them  to  an  airy  pit,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  the  plants  may  be  fully 
exposed  during  the  daytime  at  any  rate. 
After  this  date  it  will  depend  upon  the  season 
whether  they  may  be  set  out  or  not,  but 
about  the  fir.st  week  in  June,  or  even  a  week 
later,  there  need  be  but  little  fear  in  trusting 
them  in  the  open,  as  after  jilanting,  a  slight 
protection  may  be  aftbrded  for  a  few  nights. 
I  am  mucli  in  favour  of  confining  the  plants 
to  single  stems,  although  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  two  or  even  three  stems  should 
not  be  encouraged  from  each  plant,  the  main 
point  being  to  keep  all  lateral  shoots  rubbed 
out  as  soon  as  jierceived.  I  have  certainly  seen 
and  also  grown  good  plants  fan-.shaped,  l.nit  it 
depends  largely  upon  the  season  whether  this 
form  may  be  encouraged.  During  a  favourable 
time  it  is  very  easy  to  allow  a  few  lateral  shoots 
to  form,  so  as  to  extend  the  growth  of  the 
plants  if  needed,  these  being  tojiped  after  a 
biuich  or  two  of  fruit  has  set.  Tomatoes  are 
essentially  sun-loving  plants,  and  they  must  be 
so  grown  that  almost  every  gleam  of  sunshine 
can  reach  them.  A.  Y.  A. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


PLANTING  CLIMBERS  IN  MIXTURE. 

TnE  utility  and  interest  of  planting  climbers  in 
mixture  are  not  as  often  taken  advantage  of 
as  might  be  the  case.  The  gable  ends  of  my 
cottage  are  fully  garnished  with  Virginian  Creeper, 
Aristolochias,  Jessamines,  Clematis,  Honeysuckles, 
Ivies,  Tea  Roses,  notably  Reine  d'Or  and  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  grown  and  trained  in  delightful  mixture; 
while  a  massive  chimney  clothed  with  broad 
green  Ivy  (Itegneriana)  as  a  groundwork,  Aristo- 
lochia  Sipho,  the  chaste  Clematis  Standishi,  white 
Jessamine,  Lonicera  aureo  -  reticulata,  Virginian 
Creeper,  and  Rose  Reve  d'Or  have  thorouglily 
covered  to  the  very  top,  and  compete  with  each 
other  as  to  which  can  produce  the  greatest  charm, 
while  the  lower  part  of  the  cottage  wall  all  around 
15  furnished  with  still  greater  and  additional  va- 
riety. Berberis  Darwini  has  attained  the  height  of 
l.'j  feet  or  more,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  yet  gain  the 
top.  Escallonia  macrantha,  Clematises  of  the 
Jaokmanni  type,  semi-climbing  Roses  of  the  La 
France  type,  Jasminum  nudifiorum,  Chimonanthus 
fragrans,  Clianthns  puniceus,  Aloysia  citriodora 
(Lemon  ]ilant),  together  with  broad  vigorous 
]);itches  of  Tropaiohnu  spcciosum,  and  the  rarer, 
imt  beautiful  T.  polyphylhnn,  Calystegia  pubescens 
li.-pl.,  Hops,  &c  ,  are    also  planted  on  the  wall.     A 


prominent  jart  in  this  miniature  wall  decoration 
is  taken  by  that  fine  old  nearly  evergreen  Rose 
Ophirie,  which  occupies  considerable  space  on  the 
east  wall,  and  has  grown  right  up  to  the  eaves. 
By  the  way,  this  is  a  Rose  deserving  far  more 
notice  and  extended  cultivation  for  this  purpose 
than  are  now  accorded  it. 

The  benelit  of  this  mode  of  planting  is  apparent 
in  tlie  increased  and  prolonged  cft'ectiveness  and 
additional  interest  given  to  a  wall  thus  treated, 
especially  where  wall  room  is  limited,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  observe,  with  a  common-sense  and  timely 
thinning  of  shoots,  &c.,  none  i  f  the  subjects  em- 
ployed are  much  the  worse  for  their  associates. 
Of  course,  to  keep  up  the  vigour  of  such  a  medley 
crowd,  their  larder  must  on  no  account  be  over- 
looked, but  be  kept  freely  and  often  supplied  with 
substantial  and  invigorating  fare.  One  more  word 
as  bearing  on  this  double  planting,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  termed,  as  applied  to  slnubs  as  well  as 
climbers.  A  pleasing  little  featureattached  to  this 
same  cottage  is  a  small  shrubbery  thinly  jilanted 
chiefly  with  spring-flowering  shrubs  to  hide  the 
back  jjremises.  This  is  over-run  with  pink  Con- 
volvulus and  Hops,  which  make  a  splendid  autumn 
display,  long  flowering  shoots,  twining  and  festoon- 
ing over  and  from  shrub  to  shrub,  covering  the 
whole  with  a  mantle  of  beauty.  J.  R. 


Pyrus  japonica  virginalis. — Those  who  pre- 
fer purity  in  the  nhite  will  give  the  preference  to 
this  fine  variety  over  that  of  the  common  white, 
because  of  the  large  size,  fine  shape  and  snowy 
whiteness  of  the  flowers.  But  both  are  remarkably 
good  ;  tlie  creamy  tint  of  the  ordinary  white  va- 
riety goes  well  with  the  red  as  with  the  pure  white. 
All  are  blooming  freely  in  the  open  air  just  now, 
and  any  position  appears  to  suit  them — the  most 
preferable  from  east,  southwards  to  west.  I  do  not 
think  the  Pyruses  are  sufficiently  appreciated  as 
plants  in  pots  for  flowering  in  a  cold  house  in  early 
spring.  It  is  in  this  way  I  grow  virginalis,  and  it 
is  remarkable  how  long  it  remains  in  flower  and 
how  successionally  it  blooms.  In  this  respect  it 
contrasts  most  favourably  with  the  fleeting  cha- 
racter of  Pyrus  Pissardi.— R.  D. 

Berberis  Darwini. — Often  as  I  have  urged  the 
usefulness  and  beauty  of  this  Barberry  as  a  plant 
for  walls,  especially  for  comparatively  dwarf  ones, 
I  am  unable  to  resist  again  mentioning  it,  for  on 
my  cottage  at  the  present  time  it  is  truly  lovely — 
notably,  a  plant  encircling  a  bow  window  having  a 
west  aspect.  In  addition  to  being  trained  a  good 
width  under  and  around  it,  a  single  stem  has  been 
led  up  each  of  the  grey  stone  mullions  of  the  win- 
dow and  then  festooned  along  the  top.  Tliis  being 
in  full  bloom  is  a  pretty  and  rather  unusual  sight. 
To  prevent  the  undue  obstruction  of  light,  these 
shoots  (especially  on  the  mullions)  are  after  flower- 
ing spur-pruned.  By  so  doing  we  certainly  lose 
the  bluisli  purple  berries,  but  to  make  amends  for 
such,  a  few  growths  of  the  Flame  Flower  (Tropajo- 
lum  speciosum)  are  led  up  these  shoots.  These  in 
autumn  bloom  profusely  and  also  berry,  so  I  think 
the  loss  of  the  Barberry  berries  in  this  instance  is 
amply  and  interestingly  replaced.  Neither  does 
this  arrangement  appear  to  be  in  the  le.ast  detri- 
mental to  the  Barberry,  for  it  is  annually  a  mass 
of  bloom. — J.  R. 

Spiraea  Thunberg'i. — Several  times  within  the 
past  week  I  have  been  appealed  to  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  Spiriea  bearing  the  above  name,  to 
which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  April 
11).  The  confusion  that  exists  in  the  matter  is 
owing  to  there  being  two  totally  distinct  plants  to 
which  the  name  of  S.  Thunbergi  has  been  applied. 
The  facts  of  t  he  case  appear  to  me  to  be  as  follows : 
The  true  S.  Thunbergi  is  one  of  the  shrubby  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  and  forms  a  neat-growing  bush 
clothed  with  small  lanceolate  leaves,  while  the  pure 
white  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced,  make 
their  appearance  early  in  the  spring ;  in  fact,  it  is 
in  the  open  ground  the  first  to  bliora  of  the  entire 
genus.  This  is  the  S.  Thunbergi  of  the  "  Dictionary 
of  Gardening,"  but  the  d.ate  of  its  introduction  is 
not  there  given,  and  I  am  uncertain  on  that  point, 


but  it  has  doubtless  been  grown  in  this  country  for 
about  twenty-five  years.  The  plant,  however,  to 
which  the  certificate  was  awarded  is  one  of  the 
herbaceous  section  and  totally  distinct  from  the 
other.  In  the  "  Dictionaiy  of  Gardening"  this  is 
included  in  tlie  genus  Astilbe  under  the  name  of 
A.  Thunbergi,  but  this  genus  being  Ijy  many  merged 
into  that  of  Spiraea  is  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of 
confusion.  A.  Thunbergi  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitoh,  tlirough,  I  believe,  their  collector,  Mr. 
Maries,  and  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  it 
under  this  name  on  May  24,  1S81,  so  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Socle' y  would  appear  to  have  be- 
stowed a  certificate  twice  on  the  same  plant,  firstl_v, 
under  the  generic  name  of  Astilbe,  and,  secondly, 
that  of  Spirsea. — II.  P. 


ANDROMEDA  FLORIBUNDA. 
In  any  selection  of  spring  flowering  shrubs  this 
Andromeda  must  liave  a  place  assigned  it,  for  those 
that  bloom  so  early  in  the  year  as  this  are  very 
limited  in  number,  while  the  Evergreens  to  which 
this  Andromeda  belongs  are  fewer  still.  It  is,  taken 
altogether,  a  very  desirable  shrub,  and  if  not  in  too 
hot  or  dry  a  place,  one  whose  foliage  will  be  always 
bright  and  cheerful  throughout  the  year,  while  the 
flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  The  flower-buds  of 
this  Andromeda  occupy  a  prominent  position  on 
the  plants  for  a  long  time  previous  to  their  expan- 
sion, but  in  this  stage  they  seem  proof  against  sharp 
frosts  and  cold  cutting  winds.  Its  usual  habit  is 
to  form  a  freely  branched  bush  little  more  than  a 
yard  high,  liut  in  North  America,  according  to  Dr. 
Asa  Gray,  it  varies  from  2  feet  to  10  feet  in  height. 
A  bed  of  this  Andromeda  edged  with  the  pretty 
little  Erica  carnea  forms  a  very  pleasing  feature  in 
early  spring.  It  is  also  a  first-rate  shrub  for  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  as  the  roots  are  so 
dense  that  it  experiences  little  or  no  check  from 
removal,  and  consequently  it  may  be  lifted,  potted 
carefully,  and  taken  direct  into  the  greenhouse  if 
there  be  no  other  accommodation  at  hard.  The 
neat,  deep  green  foliage  renders  it,  irrespective  of 
blossoms,  a  very  ornnmental  shruli,  and  when  the 
specimen  is  studded  with  pure  white  Lily  of  the 
Valley-like  flowers  its  beauty  is,  of  course,  greatly 
enhanced.  I'nder  glass  the  blossoms  aie  even 
purer  in  tint  than  in  the  case  of  those  that  expand 
in  the  open  ground,  while  in  both  instances  they 
remain  fresh  a  considerable  period.  A  near  ally  <  f 
the  above  is  A.  japonica,  also  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  Pieris.  This  is  a  much-branched  bu>h 
clothed  with  neat  deep  green  leaves,  but  the  whole 
plant  is  more  upright  than  A.  flonbunda.  The 
waxy-white  flowers  of  A.  japonica  are  borne  in  long 
pendent  racemes,  so  that  when  in  good  condition 
the  uppfr  part  of  the  plant  is  quite  veiled  with 
them.  It  is  at  its  be.st  a  very  beautiful  shrub,  but 
in  the  open  ground  the  blooms  are  in  many  cases 
liable  to  be  injured  by  spring  frosts,  as  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  far  more  tender  than  the  preceding. 
Under  glass  it  is  very  sti iking,  for  with  the  pro- 
tection thus  afiforded  it,  growth  quickly  recom- 
mences, and  as  the  young  leaves  are  of  a  bright 
crimson  tint,  it  is  in  this  stage  very  noticeable. 
There  is  a  variegated  form  of  this  last  whose  leaves 
are  deeply,  but  irregularly  edged  with  creamy-white, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  bright  red  tint  with 
which  the  young  leaves  are  suffused,  as  well  as 
the  deep  green  of  the  mature  foliage.it  forms  irre- 
spective of  blossoms  a  very  ornamental  little  shrub. 
Although  nearly  allied  and  a  good  deal  resembling 
each  other,  these  two  species  differ  markedly  in  one 
respect,  and  that  is  A.  japonica  strikes  root  readily 
from  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots,  while 
A.  floribunda  is  much  more  difficult  to  increase  in 
this  way. H.  P. 

Caseandra  calyculata. — This  is  less  showy 
than  some  of  the  Ericaceic,  yet  it  is  both  interest- 
ing and  pretty,  and  being  a  native  of  the  colder  dis- 
tricts of  North  Aiueiica,  it  is  proof  against  even 
our  most  severe  winters.  The  Cassandra  forms  .a 
low,  branching  shrub,  seldoiu  reaching  a  height  of 
a  couple  of  feet,  the  branches  being  clothed  with 
small  oblong-sh.aped  leaves  of  a  rusty  hue  under- 
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neath,  while  the  upper  surface  is  of  a  peculiar,  yet 
pleasing  bronzy  tint.  The  blooms  of  this,  which 
are  borne  in  great  profusion,  are  belKshaped,  wax- 
like in  texture,  as  in  many  of  its  allies,  and  hang 
from  the  undersides  of  the  shoots.  Soil  more 
or  less  of  a  peaty  nature  suits  this  Cassandra 
well,  and  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  a  cool, 
fairly  moist  spot.  It  can  without  any  trouble  be 
had  in  bloom  under  glass  quite  early  in  the  year, 
and  while  yielding  variety  in  the  greenhouse,  its 
flowers  remain  fresh  for  a  considerable  time.  When 
needed  for  this  purpose  it  may  be  lifted,  potted 
and  taken  under  glass  directly,  as  for  such  a  pur- 
pose the  dense  mass  of  small  fibrous  roots  stands  it 
in  goad  stead.— T. 


Flower  Garden. 


HARDY  HERBACEOUS  LOBELIAS. 

The  hardy  perennial  Lobelias,  of  which  L. 
spleudens  and  L  syphilitica  may  be  taken  as 
types,  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  use- 
ful of  autumn  flowers.  Although  fairly  hardy, 
they  are  very  impatient  of  excessive  moisture, 
and  in  most  districts  require  protection  during 
"winter.  This  may  be  done  by  placing  ashes  in 
the  shape  of  a  cone  over  the  crowns,  or  lifting 
and  storing  in  a  dry  shed  or  frame.  The  latter 
method,  though  perhaps  more  troublesome,  is 
safer,  and  in  every  way  more  satisfactory,  as 
the  plants  are  always  under  control  and  easier 
to  get  at  for  propagation  in  spring.  By  storing 
the  roots  in  frames  they  begin  to  grow  earlier, 
and  where  large  stocks  are  required  it  is  most 
convenient.  Although  impatient  of  moisture 
during  the  resting  period  they  revel  in  it  when 
in  active  growth,  and  where  beds  can  be  pre- 
pared in  the  vicinity  of  lakes  or  streams,  better 
results  will  be  obtained  than  in  the  mixed  bor- 
der or  flower  beds.  In  propagating  in  early 
spring  they  can  be  divided  into  single  crowns, 
and  these  potted  on  soon  form  sturdy  plants 
ready  to  plant  out  on  the  approach  of  warm 
weather.  They  thrive  best  in  a  free  vegetable  soil 
and  like  plenty  of  sun,  unless  in  the  case  of  L. 
cardinalis,  which  I  find  thrives  best  in  a  partially 
shaded  bed. 

L.  c.VKDiNALis.— The  true  plant  is  one  of  the 
rarest,  though  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  genus. 
The  brilliant  effect  produced  in  autumn  by  tufts  of 
this  species  well  repay  any  trouble  it  may  give,  for 
though  by  no  means  fastidious,  the  difficulty  of 
growing  it  well  in  small  gardens  in  the  absence  of 
shade  and  moisture  is  very  great.  It  is  a  real 
bog-loving  plant,  being  found  in  wet  ground  in 
Brunswick,  Florida,  and  the  borders  of  Texas.  It 
may  be  described  as  the  least  hardy  of  those  men- 
tioned here,  and  on  this  account  is  often  considered 
annual  or  biennial.  It  is,  however,  a  true  peren- 
nial, although  maybe  a  short-lived  one,  and 
should  be  frequently  raised  from  seed  to  make 
sure  of  keeping  up  the  stock.  This  species 
is  not  so  liable  to  disease  as  the  splendens 
varieties,  and  may  be  kept  a  little  damper  during 
the  resting  period.  Grown  on  an  ordinary  border,  it 
invariably  has  a  weak,  stunted  appearance  but  in  a 
free  rich  soil  in  a  shady  position  and  well  supplied 
with  moisture,  I  have  often  seen  it  3  feet  to 
4^  feet  high  and  flowering  very  profusely.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  briglitest  and  most  vivid  scarlet 
wonderfully  effective,  and  as  they  last  a  long  time 
in  perfection  it  well  deserves  care  and  attention. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  varieties  of  this 
species  in  cultivation.  Dr.  Gray  mentions  its 
varying  to  rose  colour  and  even  white,  but 
this,  it  seems,  is  rare,  and  I  have  never  seen 
anything  but  the  scarlet  form.  Parkinson  men- 
tions it  as  "cherished  in  our  garden  in  1G29,"  and 
gives  it  as  '-growing  near  the  river  of  Canada 
whore  the  French  plantation  in  America  is 
siated."  It  differs  from  all  the  other  species  in  its 
liri^ht  scarlet  flowers  and  broad  serrated  leaves. 
Figured  in    Botanical    Mcuja:iae,  tab.   320.     The 


illustration  gives  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  a  single 
clump  of  this  grand  species. 

Tj.  hvbrida  of  gardens,  but  also  called  Milleri 
and  L.  fulgens  var.  violacen,  appears  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  L.  splendens  and  L.  syphilitica,  though  of 
this  we  are  uncertain.  Its  fine  rich  violet -purple 
flowers  mark  it  nut  for  special  distinction.  It  is 
invaluable  for  grouping  in  the  flower  gaiden  or 
mixed  border,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the 
hardy  Lobelias.  It  may  be  left  out  during  winter 
with  perfect  safety,  and  can  be  lifted,  divided,  and 
rop'anted  in  spring  without  trouble  The  leaves 
are  almost  as  bro.nd  as  those  of  L.  cardinalis, 
gl  mdular,  hairy,and  with  the  long  sepals  and  hairs 
of  L,  syphilitica. 

L.  SPLBNDEN,3. — This  species  is  also  called  L. 
fulgens.  It  appears  that  the  same  plant  was  named 
twice  by  Wildenow  in  the  same  year  in   the  Hort. 


The  scarlet  Lobelia  (Lobelia  cardinaUs) . 

Berol.,  8.5  and  86,  the  former  specimen  from  Texas, 
&c.,  and  the  other  from  Mexico.  Dr.  Gray  keeps 
up  the  name  splendens,  though  the  other  ought  to 
have  precedence.  Next  to  L.  syphilitica  it  is  the 
most  prolific  of  varieties  of  all  the  Lobeliads, 
Queen  Victoria,  Sir  R.  Napier,  Rob  Roy  and  a  host 
of  others  having  been  obtained  from  it  by  florists. 
These  vary  in  colour  and  habit  very  much,  and  as 
they  are  all  robust,  free-flowering  plants,  they  are 
indispensable  in  the  autumn  garden,  where  they 
give  such  striking  effects  until  cut  down  by  early 
frosts.  It  differs  from  the  others  by  its  much 
narrower  leaves,  almost  glabrous,  and  all  but  the 
lower  sessile  or  stem-clasping.  It  will  be  found  a 
really  good  border  plant  and  hardier  than  L.  car- 
dinalis. The  variety  ignea  has  broader  leaves  and 
larger  flowers. 

L.  SYPHILITICA. — An  extremely  variable  species 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  autumn  plants  we  pos- 
sess. It  is  very  popular  for  grou|nng,  and  proves 
so  hardy  and  robust  in  free  soils,  that  it  might  with 


advantage  be  introduced  into  the  wild  garden  or 
the  mixed  shrubbery.  It  may  be  managed  much 
in  the  same  way  as  L.  hybrida.  It  will  be  found 
to  stand  the  winter  well,  and  as  it  is  prolific  in 
varieties  of  all  shades  of  violet  and  purple,  vary- 
ing to  rose  and  white,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
favourite.  North  America.  Flowering  from  July 
to  September. 

L.  Tufa  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  set.  It 
is  often  called  Tupa  Fuelli,  and  although  a  native 
of  Chili,  will  be  found  to  stand  well  in  the  south 
with  such  protection  as  may  be  afforded  with  sifted 
ashes,  gravel  or  other  loose  material.  It  is  best, 
however,  against  a  south  wall  or  in  front  of  a  house, 
and  when  doing  well  often  attains  a  height  of  li 
feet  to  8  feet.  The  flowers  are  large,  brick  red, 
and  produced  in  large  racemes,  and  the  leaves  are 
broad  and  woolly.  It  flowers  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember. L.  Cavanillesi  is  said  to  be  amenable  to 
the  same  treatment  as  above,  but  I  have  not  tried 
it  out  of  doors.  K. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Adonis  vernalis. — This,  though  not  quite  in  full 
bloom,  is  a  very  beautiful  object  now.  It  is  one  of 
the  commonest  flowers;  and  as  I  have  heard  a 
friend  say,  whose  knowledge  extends  over  a  pretty 
wide  field,  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all 
our  hardies."  I  am  aware  that  the  usefulness  of 
this  plant  is  much  discounted  by  many,  and  per- 
haps justly  so,  for  no  species  more  plainly  asserts 
extreme  likes  and  dislikes  in  different  gardens. 
I  mean  in  this  way:  you  may  have  it  planted  in 
some  gardens  in  the  most  off-handed  manner  by 
the  rule-of-thumb  style  of  the  gaiden  boy,  ard 
it  grows  and  prospers  like  a  Potato.  In  another 
garden,  neither  by  a  similar  simple  method  of 
planting  nor  with  the  utmost  amount  of  coaxing, 
will  it  grow.  1  think  it  quite  safe  to  conclude 
that  it  loves  a  rather  heavy  loam,  not  clay,  because 
my  light  soil  did  not  suit  it,  and  only  where  it  is 
accommodated  with  heavier  stuff'  does  it  flourish. 

Narcissus  triandrus. — I  believe  some  Garden 
readers  will  be  glad  to  know  something  of  the 
behaviour  of  this  species  after  being  planted  and 
left  severely  alone  for  four  years.  It  is  because 
the  flowers  are  now  out  and  in  more  vigorous 
form  than  before  th.at  I  am  reminded  of  a  promise 
to  report  on  my  experience  with  this  somewhat 
fickle  kind.  No  more  need  be  said  on  the  matter 
of  results,  for  1  could  not  well  have  had  better. 
The  possibly  useful  fact  to  speak  of  is  that  the 
bulbs  were  set  in  a  walk  little  used,  and  made  of 
the  usual  rubbly  stuff,  in  this  case  of  coarse  sand- 
stone made  rather  fine  near  the  top  where  the 
bulbs  lodge,  otherwise  the  bulbs  had  nothing 
special  at  planting  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  posi- 
tion, however,  is  not  a  very  dry  one,  though  quite 
exposed  to  full  sunshine.  The  stature  of  scapes 
and  leaves  exceeds  a  foot,  flowei  s  from  seed-pods 
about  2  inches  long,  the  corona  being  half  that  size. 
These  cultural  remarks  apply  to  several  forms, 
including  pulchellus. 

Synthryris  reniformis.  —  This  has  come 
through  the  late  severe  winter  without  any  injury. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  open  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  are  sheeny  lavender-purple,  and  arranged  in 
dwarf  (6  inches  to  8  inches)  pyramidal  spikes. 
The  anthers  protrude  well  from  the  tubes  and  add 
quite  a  pretty  feature.  Looked  down  upon,  a  well- 
flowered  group  has  more  than  ordinary  beauty. 
The  flowers  last  a  long  time,  and  there  are  several 
crops  from  the  same  plant  in  a  year.  It  prefers 
a  very  sandy  soil. 

Mertensia  maritima.— This  exquisite  species 
is  usually  considered  fickle  under  cultivation.  The 
best  plant  I  ever  had  here  grew  on  a  heap  (2  feet 
high)  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  and  sandy 
walk  sweepings,  say  half  and  half.  The  trailing 
flower-stems  were  nearly  a  yard  long,  covering  the 
sunny  side  of  the  heap ;  position  full  sun.  That 
plant  was  given  me  seven  or  eight  years  ago  by 
Miss  Jekyll.  To  remove  the  manure,  the  plant  was 
removed.  I  did  not  care  to  try  to  save  it,  because 
ever  since  numerous  seedlings  have  sprung  up  in 
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the  sandy  walk  close  by  where  it  grew  without  ;uiy 
care  on  my  part,  and,  taken  when  young,  have 
hitherto  answered  all  requirements. 

Rhododendron  Vaseyi. — This  seems  to  be  a 
very  dwarf  and  free-flowering  species  that  may  well 
have  a  place  in  the  rock  garden  ;  hence  I  speak  of 
it  under  hardy  plant  notes.  An  American  friend 
sent  me  a  nice  plant  in  bud  daring  the  early  part 
of  wiiiter,  and  it  is  now  in  flower.  We  appear  to 
have  the  fullest  assurance  that  the  species  is  a 
very  hardy  shrub.  It  belongs  to  the  deciduous 
class.  The  foliage  is  remarkably  like  that  of 
Azalea  pontica;  leaves  thin,  lanceolate,  pubescent, 
and  pale  green  when  young.  The  flowers  are  very 
small  and  crowded,  white,  wiih  a  pink  Apple- 
blossom-like  tint,  of  %vax-like  substance,  with 
slight  spicy  perfume.  This  description  applies  to 
one  specimen  only,  grown  in  a  cold  greenhouse, 
four  months  or  so  after  importation. 

Soldanella  minima  alba  has  its  charms,  if, 
owing  to  its  i>igmy  size  and  pale  flowers,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  showy.  The  latter  are  scarcely 
white,  but  pink-tinted.  The  inner  part  of  the 
bell  like  corolla  is  of  surpassing  beauty,  where, 
in  strong  and  rich  colours,  Nature  has  lavishly 
adorned  this  humble  mountain  flower. 

Thalictrum  anemonoides  pi. — This  is  an- 
other gem,  of  a  height  of  only  2  inches  or  3  inches, 
yet  intermingling  with  the  new  russetty  green  and 
Fern-like  foliage  the  flowers  appear  compara- 
tively large.  'J'his  may  be  an  instance  of  double 
flowers,  that  will,  I  fancy,  prove  pleasing  to  most 
people.  The  flowers  are  like  miniature  white 
Camelli.as,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  and 
they  last  much  longer  than  the  sirigle  ones  of  the 
type,  which  become  fertilised  and  fall  in  a  very 
short  time.  Indeed,  these  double  flowers  are  many 
days  before  they  reach  perfection ;  hence  one 
should  not  too  hastily  condemn  them,  as  I  know 
has  been  the  case.  Grow  the  plant  in  a  sheltered 
and  moist  corner,  and  give  the  flowers  at  least  a 
week  to  mature  and  reach  a  fully -grown  stage, 
when  the  greenness  goes  off  from  the  centre  and 
the  bronze  from  the  outer  petals,  as  they  may  be 
termed. 

Sa.xifraga  virginiensis. — Though  not  one  of 
the  earliest,  this  distinct  species  may  be  fairly 
classed  among  the  earlier  flowering.  Its  leaves  are 
in  somewhat  flattened  rosettes,  like  those  of  the 
common  Daisy,  but  owing  to  the  brown  pubescence 
the  foliage  at  once  reminds  one  of  that  of  Primula 
viscosa.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  borne  in  the 
manner  of  compact  short  spikes  of  London  Tride. 
It  is  a  most  simple  flower,  and  yet  it  captivates  old 
growers  of  alpines.  I  have  grown  it  many  years 
and  I  never  protect  it,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
the  warm  climate  of  its  native  country,  it  is  quite 
hardy. 

Cistus  alyssioides.— To  my  mind,  it  is  odd 
that  this  should  have  come  safely  through  the  past 
winter  grown  by  the  side  of  others  all  killed.  Of 
the  many  kinds  I  had  up  to  last  autumn  there  is 
scarcely  a  plant  left  but  this,  and  it  is  not  even 
hurt  at  its  points.  The  youthf  ulness  of  the  sjieci- 
men  would  no  doubt  be  to ^ts  advantage  against 
cold. 

Primula  venusta  is  now  in  blossom,  but  its 
crimson-purple  flowers  are  not  grand  by  the  side 
of  some  of  the  European  species,  and  might,  re- 
ferring to  the  name,  disappoint  many.  There  is, 
however,  one  very  pretty  feature  about  the  flowers. 
On  the  face  side  of  the  corolla  the  "  paste"  is  pure 
white,  and  developed  with  a  sharp  line  on,  its  inner 
edge,  where  the  highest  colour  of  the  flower  forms 
another  ring.  I  have  lost  this  plant  several  winters 
in  the  open  borders.  I  am  now  growing  it  in  pots 
plunged  in  quite  cold  frames  with  surer  results. 

Lathyrus  splendens  may  be  considered  per- 
fectly hardy  after  the  past  winter's  trial ;  at  present 
it  does  not  show  any  symptoms  of  injury. 

Sanguinaria  canadensis.— We  still  meet  with 
great  numbers  of  amateur  and  even  professional 
gardeners  who  do  not  know  this  unique  and 
charming  spring  flower,  and  who  appear  astonished 


that  the  Blood-root,  so  long  in  cultivation,  should 
not  have  found  its  way  into  nearly  all  gardens.  To 
see  it  in  perfection  you  should  afford  the  plant  a 
deep  black  soil,  and  allow  it  to  form  a  group  a  foot 
or  half  a  yanl  in  diameter  ;  old  roots  produce  the 
largest  flowers,  whose  size  and  pure  whiteness  are 
dazzling  in  the  sunshine. 

Petrocallis  (Draba)  pyrenaica.  —  I  con- 
sider this  one  of  the  very  best  alpines.  Just  now 
it  is  opening  its  delicate  grey-purple  or  Helio- 
trope-coloured flowers,  which  totally  cover  the 
whole  plant  that  resembles  Moss,  of  less  than  an 
inch  in  height,  if  the  height  of  such  a  humble 
plant  can  be  so  spoken  of.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful,  and  though  the  colour  is  a  quiet  one, 
good  patches  are  really  effective.  Many  fail  with 
it,  I  know,  and  it  has  a  special  requirement,  and 
that  is  lime.  J.  "WouD. 

Woodri/le,  Kirlistall. 


The  scent  of  Solomon's  Seal.— In  Mr.  Tal- 
lack's  useful  remarks  on  tlie  %-alue  of  this  flno  ol<l 
border  jjlant  for  forcing  (p.  ais),  the  following 
cautious  sentence  occurs  :  "Many  people  And  the 
peculiar  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers  a  great  attrac- 
tion." Mr.  Tallack  might  have  added  that  perhaps 
more  do  not,  and  affirm  that  Solomon's  Seal  has 
no  scent.  "  What  of  that  .'"  many  of  your  readers 
may  e.xclaim.  Perhaps,  as  is  often  tlie  case,  the 
truth  may  be  found  in  a  sort  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  two.  And  just  as  we  cannot  all  see  the 
same  beauty  in  every  flower,  so  neither  can  we 
smell  the  same  sweetness.  But  that  is  really  not 
the  exiiliination ;  but  the  undoubted  fact  that 
that  there  are  two  varieties  of  Solomon's  Seal,  the 
more  common  with  so  little  fragrance  that  it  may 
practically  be  said  to  have  none,  and  another  .so 
sweet  as  to  prove  no  mean  rival,  though  quite  dif- 
ferent to  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  I  doubted  this  at 
one  time,  Ijut  was  convinced  by  the  actual  arrival 
of  the  sweet  variety  from  various  quarters  and  its 
growth  side  by  side  with  the  common,  alike  in  all 
other  respects. — D.  T.  F. 

Hardy  Primroses.— I  note  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  J.  t'rook,  from  West  Dorset,  on  hardy  Primulas. 
I  have  raised  some  really  fine  varieties  of  nearly 
every  shade  of  colour.  At  present,  long  lines  of 
them  are  very  beautiful  in  a  herbaceous  border. 
One  can  cut  them  by  the  basketful  and  they  are 
hardly  missed.  1  have  large  demands  for  bi-weekly 
supplies  of  cut  flowers,  and  these  Primulas  form  no 
mean  portion  of  our  collection  on  packing  morn- 
ings. Though  April  has  been  very  cold,  and  much 
frost  was  experienced  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Primroses  of  the  class  indicated  have 
been  very  abundant.  Some  of  the  common  kinds 
planted  in  open  spaces  in  the  grounds  and  also 
under  trees  have  bloomed  freely  during  the  most 
of  the  winter.  We  had  comparatively  little  frost 
like  that  which  has  been  experienced  throughout 
England,  judging  from  reports  and  private  corre- 
spondence, and  many  wilrl  flowers  have  had  a  fair 
chance  of  thus  developing  themselves.— M.  T., 
Slirlitiijaliirt'. 

Daffodils  at  Ham.— Mr.  Walker's  enormous 
breadths  of  Narcissi  this  .season  may  well  be  said 
to  present  one  of  the  floral  wonders  of  the  king- 
dom. Some  2U  to  25  acres  of  open  land  are  liter- 
ally masses  of  white  or  yellow.  Ornatus  is,  of 
cour.se,  the  most  extensively  grown,  the  beds  ex- 
tending to  several  hundred  yards  in  length. 
There  seems  to  be  hardly  any  limit  to  the  varieties 
grown,  as  scarcely  one  of  any  reputation  can  be 
named  but  is  found  in  plenty.  Such  flne  forms  as 
Emperor,  maximus,  Empress,  Horsfieldi,  and  others 
of  the  larger  trumpet  forms  are,  of  course,  veiy 
abundant.  'J'hey  are  wonderful  bloomers.  The 
small,  deep  yellow  rugulosus  seems  to  be  highly 
favoured,  too  ;  but  then,  as  immense  breadths  suc- 
ceed each  other,  it  naturally  becomes  a  matter  for 
wonder  how  such  vast  quantities  of  flowers  can 
ever  find  a  market.  Still,  they  do  so,  that  is  cer- 
tain, and  then  leave  behind  exceeding  value  in  the 
millions  of  bulbs,  all  of  which  have  to  be  lifted 
during  the  summer,  sorted,  well  dried  in  the  sun, 


and  replanted  in  the  autumn.  In  some  portions  of 
ground  cariying  other  crops  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  trouble  found  in  lifting  the  bulbs  out 
clean  last  year,  because  the  soil  was  so  frequently 
saturated  with  rain.  Thus  it  becomes  evident 
that  annual  changes  of  soil  for  Narcissi  are  indis- 
pensable, or  otherwise  the  stocks  would  soon  be- 
come mixed.  It  is  probable  that  but  few  growers 
have  greater  stocks  than  has  Mr.  Walker:  few, 
perhaps,  have  soil  so  easily  cleaned  or  so  admirably 
suited  for  bulb  culture,  as  it  is  a  deep,  free-working 
sandy  loam,  in  which  fruit  trees  and  vegetables 
thrive  equally  well. — A. 


NOTES  FROM  LANGPORT. 

AMoN<isT  plants  that  should  be  known  by  all 
arc  — 

EuEYBiA  (Oleaeia)  Gtjnniana. — A  most  use- 
ful flowering  shrub  introduced  from  Tasmania.  It 
is  hardy  during  most  winters.  Its  greatest  height 
is  'A  feet,  and  a  compact  bush  covered  with  its 
snowy  blossom  is  very  effective.  The  leaves  are 
small  and  dark  green,  toothed  and  hoary  under- 
neath ;  the  branches  are  also  covered  with  a 
silvery  down.  The  flowers,  which  are  profusely 
borne  through  the  spring  and  early  summer  in  the 
open  garden,  are  nearly  an  inch  across,  starry  in 
shape  ;  the  foliage  is  hardly  visible  when  the  plant 
is  blooming.  It  should  be  extensively  grown,  not 
only  in  the  open  border,  but  as  a  pot  plant,  or 
planted  out, in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  It  is 
an  invaluable  addition  to  the  plants  which  can  be 
forced  into  liower  in  February,  March,  and  April. 
The  usefulness  of  a  plant,  as  described  above, 
flowering  in  these  early  months  indoors  is  evident, 
and  when  I  add  that  the  flower-stems  are  of  useful 
length  for  cutting,  and  that  the  blossoms  do  not 
drop  or  droop  as  Deutzias  do,  but  stand  well  above 
the  foliage,  and  can  be  had  in  abundance  at 
Easter,  its  value  can  be  at  once  seen.  It  seems 
to  thrive  in  any  garden  soil. 

Achillea  moxgolica. — A  Siberian  species  and 
a  really  good  border  plant,  very  useful  for  cutting. 
The  blossoms  are  pure  white,  large,  and  very  abun- 
dant. It  grows  IS  inches  high,  and  forms  a  fairly 
compac^t  plant.  It  was  certilicated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  last  year. 

Heuchera  sanguinea. — This,  introduced  in 
bS82  from  Mexico,  is  already  making  its  way  in 
this  country.  The  flowers,  very  bright  coral-red, 
with  an  occasional  salmon  tinge,  are  very  large 
and  borne  upon  spikes  a  foot  high.  It  is  very 
free-flowering,  quite  hardy,  and  useful  also  for 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  culture. 

ASTEU  LONGIFOLIUS  LADY  TEEVELYAN. — The 
very  best  of  all  white  Michaelmas  Daisies  that  I 
have  seen.  It  glows  about  'A  feet  high  and  becomes 
nearly  hidden  in  a  mass  of  pure  white  flowers  of 
large  size.  It  is  invaluable  for  cutting  from  in  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Centaueea  maceooephala.  —  Very  distinct 
from  other  Centaureas  in  habit  of  plant  and  size  of 
flower.  It  makes  a  very  neat  second  row  border 
plant.  Height,  H  feet ;  colour,  golden  yellow.  The 
thistle-shaped  heads  of  bloom  are  alnays  admired. 
July  is  its  month  for  flowering. 

Anthemis  tinctoria  Kelwayi. — A  deep  gold- 
coloured  variety  of  tinctori.a.  Far  brighter  and  more 
attr.active  than  the  pale  coloured  species.  Flowers 
profusely  through  June  and  July. 

P.EONl.A  coE.iLUN'A  much  resembles  theGIadwin 
Iris  in  the  ornamental  character  of  its  seed-pods.  Over 
its  handsome  foliage  appears  a  dull-coloured  flower 
of  no  particular  merit,  but  the  succeeding  c.irpels 
and  seeds  more  than  make  up  for  its  lack  of  attrac- 
tiveness. The  pods  are  large  and  lie  open  as  soon 
as  the  seed  is  matured.  The  matured  seeds  are  a 
rich  purple,  nearly  bl.ack,  and  side  by  side  with 
these  and  alternating  with  them  are  the  infertile 
ones,  bright  coral-red.  Adolesesex. 


Perennial  Cheiranthuses.  —  Although  the 
common  Wallflower  sometimes  puts  on  a  semi- 
perennial  habit,  yet  is  it  best  known  and  grown  as 
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a  biennial,  because  it  seeds  so  freely.  The  double 
AVallSowers  have  to  be  treated  as  perennials,  al- 
though far  from  being  hardy,  and  therefore  it 
is  wisest  always  to  propagate  young  plants  of 
these  annually  from  cuttings.  Those  who  have 
the  old  yellow,  red  ami  black  (if  the  latter  really 
exists),  have  plants  which  are  far  too  rare  in  gar- 
dens, in  spite  of  their  beauty  .and  comparative 
easy  propagation.  But  the  true  perennial  forms  of 
Cheiranthus  are  found  in  the  bunch  or  dwarf 
clnster-grovfing  varieties,  the  best  known  perhaps 
being  the  pale-hued  ochroleucus,  and  the  prettiest 
the  orange-flowered  Marshalli.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  exact,  as  this  latter  form  is  certainly  not 
a  species,  but  the  product  of  a  cross,  although 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  how  obtained,  for  after  all 
it  may  have  come  as  a  sport  from  ochroleucus, 
to  refer  to  it  as  Marshall's  variety.  I  saw 
recently  in  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son's  bulb  nursery 
at  Long  Ditton  numerous  plants  in  pots  of 
the  less  known  perennial  form  mutabilis  bloom- 
ing freely.  This  is  reputed  to  be  a  native  of 
Madeira,  and  therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as 
hardy,  although  it  was  introduced  into  Europe 
more  than  100  years  ago.  It  was  flowering 
at  a  height  of  i)  inches,  the  blooms  opening  of 
a  reddish  buff  hue,  then  changing  to  reddish 
purple — a  very  pretty  tint ;  hence  the  name  muta- 
bilis. This  variety  most  certainly  needs  to  be  pre- 
served through  our  winters  in  pots  in  a  frame.  It 
roots  readily  from  cuttings  in  the  autumn.  All 
these  perennial  Wallflowers  do  best  on  somewhat 
elevated  positions  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  con- 
tains a  fair  proportion  of  lime  rubbish  and  rubble. 
— A.  D. 


NEW  AURICTLAS. 
A  GOOD  number  of  new  Auriculas  put  in  an  appear- 
ance on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
National  Auricula  Society,  especially  among  the 
alpine  varieties,  and  so  fine  in  character  have  the 
I  itter  become,  that  considerable  caution  is  necessary 
in  awarding  certificates  of  merit.  Prizes  are  offered 
at  .this  exhibition  for  new  varieties,  and  they  are 
awarded  certificates  also  if  deemed  worthy  of  that 
honour.  A  new  green  edge  was  selected  for  a  prize, 
viz..  Commander,  raised  and  shown  by  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  large  in  size,  with  a  well-formed  and 
solid  green  edge,  fairly  good  tube,  but  wanting  in 
body  colour,  which  is  of  a  dark  shade.  It  was  also 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit,  though  there  were 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  worthiness.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  green  edges  are  very  scarce 
indeed,  and  any  good  addition  to  a  limited  class  is 
acceptable.  In  the  class  for  new  grey  edges,  a  first 
prize  and  certificate  of  merit  were  awarded  to 
Dinham,  shown  by  Mrs.  Kyrke  Penson,  Dinham, 
Ludlow.  It  is  of  large  size,  good  substance,  fine 
shape,  tube,  and  paste  in  keeping,  and  a  good 
grower.  In  the  class  for  white  edges  a  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Venus,  raised  and  shown  by  Mr. 
B.  Simonite,  Sheffield,  rathersmall  in  size  as  shown, 
but  very  chaste  and  pretty,  full  of  the  sweetness 
that  characterises  the  delicate  white  edges,  and 
highly  promising;  it  was  also  awarded  a  certificate 
of  merit.  In  the  self  class  a  first  prize  was  given 
to  Mabel,  raised  and  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  of 
Reading,  a  very  pleasing  variety  of  the  style  of 
Mrs.  Potts,  but  somewhat  redder,  pip  stout,  smooth, 
and  of  fine  form. 

So  many  fine  new  alpines  were  shown,  that  the 
judges  had  some  difficulty  in  making  their  selec- 
tions. Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Reading,  obtained  first  and 
second  prizes  with  seedling  plants  raised  by  Mr. 
T.  E.  Kenwood.  Reading, the  varieties  being  Evelyn, 
rich  gold  centre,  dark  ground,  and  brilliant  crimson 
edge,  and  Emily,  gold  centre,  dark  ground,  edged 
with  chestnut-crimson  :  to  the  former  a  certificate  of 
merit  was  awarded.  With  cream  centres,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Walker  was  placed  first  with  Winnifred,  having  a 
deep  creamy  centre,  dark  ground,  and  pale  salmon 
edge;  Mr.  C.  Turner  being  second  with  Phyllis, 
also  a  charming  variety  of  great  promise.  Certi- 
ficates of  merit  were  awarded  also  to  the  following 
new  alpines  :  H.  E.  Milner  (C.  Turner),  a  large  and 
very  handsome  gold-centred  variety,  dark  ground, 
and  bright  rosy-salmon  edge;  Romulus  (W.  L.  Wal- 


ker), creamy  centre,  dark  ground,  edged  with  pale 
sahuon-pinli  ;  Ben  Simonite  (\V.  L.  Walker),  golden 
centre,  ilark  ground,  .and  pale  salmon-blush  edge  : 
and  Perfection  (\V.  L.  Walker),  golden  centre,  broad 
dark  ground  and  pale  salmon  edge.  B.  D. 


DECAYING  OF  GLADIOLUS  BULBS. 
TnE  question.  Why  do  Gladiolus  bulbs  decay  or 
gradually  die  .away  after  planting?  was  discussed 
in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  a  few  years  ago, .and, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  closed  without  any 
satisf.actory  solution  being  given.  I  return  to  tlie 
subject  again,  hoping  that  what  I  have  to  say 
.about  the  matter  may  be  of  some  service,  and 
becuise  during  the  past  two  months  I  have  had 
painful  evidence  that  there  is  no  abatement  of  the 
disease  or  whatever  it  may  be  th.at  causes  the 
bulbs  to  decay.  During  1876  and  IH.Sl  I  r<aised 
sever.al  thousanil  bulbs  from  seed  .and  spawn, 
which  I  grew  in  the  garden  attaclied  to  my 
cottage  at  C'othelstone  House.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifth  "year  I  could  plainly  see  that  there  was  a 
decided  decline  in  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  and  in 
two  years  after  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  stock 
became  so  manifest,  that,  although  I  changed  the 
position  of  the  beds  as  far  .as  a  limited  area  would 
allow,  I  had  to  give  up  growing  them.  In  other 
words,  I  had  grown  the  same  stock  in  the  same 
garden  until  I  could  grow  it  no  longer.  If  the 
bulbs  did  not  decay  before  planting,  many  of  them 
refused  to  m.ake  satisfactory  growth  after,  and 
many  died  when  they  had  formed  leaves  a  few 
inches  high.  In  the  year  LSSS  I  introduced  some 
of  the  same  stock  into  a  new  garden,  and  it  quite 
recovered  any  loss  of  vigour,  but  I  fully  expect  to 
see  the  bulbs  again  decline  in  he.alth. 

To  show  th.at  my  ex-jDerience  is  not  singular,  I 
may  mention  the  case  of  an  am.ateur  grower  who 
has  been  known  as  a  successful  exhibitor  of 
Gl.adioli  at  most  of  the  flower  shows  in  the  west 
of  England  for  several  years  past.  This  grower 
h.as  t.iken  many  leading  prizes  at  Bath,  Bristol, 
T.aunton,  Sherborne,  Exeter,  .and  other  exhibitions, 
but  to  keep  up  his  stock  he  h.as  found  it  neces- 
sary to  purchase  some  fresh  bulbs  every  year,  and 
with  a  hope  that  he  may  secure  more  vigorous 
growth,  he  sent  to  France  this  season  for  a  supply 
of  bulbs.  Only  a  few  days  ago  this  grower  told 
me  that  he  had  to  throw  away  over  fifty  large 
roots  .at  planting  time  because  the  bulbs  were 
decaying  at  the  base.  This  lot,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, was  his  original  stock.  No  one  can  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  he  feels  rather  anxious  about 
the  behaviour  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  stock. 

I  h.ave  yet  another  instance  to  record  of  the 
bulbs  decaying.  About  two  months  ago  I  pur- 
chased iOO  bulbs  from  a  grower  whom  I  knew  had 
grown  and  shown  Gladioli  successfully  during 
the  past  four  years.  When  the  roots  were  ex- 
amined preparatory  to  planting,  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  largest  was  found  to  be  decaying.  I  freely 
acquit  the  man  of  any  attempt  to  impose  upon  me, 
because  it  is  quite  possible  that  when  the  order 
was  m.ade  up  there  were  no  manifest  signs  of  any- 
thing being  wrong,  but  a  more  critical  examination 
would  probably  have  revealed  a  dift'erent  state  of 
things.  Although  I  counted  the  bulbs  when  they 
came  to  hand,  1  did  not  notice  any  trace  of  decay. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  case  is  that  only 
the  very  largest  roots— and  they  were  the  finest 
lot  I  ever  handled— had  begun  to  decay,  the 
smaller  ones  being  perfectly  sound. 

With  such  facts  and  experience  before  me,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  I  should  have  something 
definite  to  say  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decay  in  the 
bulbs,  but  I  am  as  far  off  as  ever  in  tracing  it  to  a 
source  that  would  prove  conclusive.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  result  of  disease.  I,  however,  do 
think  it  to  be  the  result  of  degeneration  and  high 
feeding  combined.  The  latter  has  a  tendency  to 
promote  undue  luxuriance  for  a  time,  but  it  ends 
in  developing  .an  immature  growth,  which  causes  a 
sudden  collapse  at  a  time  when  renewed  activity 
should  commence.  If  it  was  disease  that  caused 
the  mischief  we  should  find  it  attacking  all  varie- 
ties alike.    This  it  does  not  do,  as  I  have  some  old 


named  varieties  now  in  stock  th.at  I  have  grown 
for  ten  ye.ars  or  more,  while  other  and  better  soits 
raised  from  seed  have  v.anished  .altogether.  Again, 
if  it  were  a  disease,  the  plants  would  not  regain 
their  lost  vigour  when  given  .a  change  of  soil.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  the  experience  I  have  related 
would  be  general,  as  no  doubt  some  soils  are  better 
suited  for  this  plant  than  others.  I  am,  however, 
quite  satisfied  that  in  soils  where  the  bulbs  show  a 
tendency  to  decay  high  feeding  in  any  form  is  a 
mistake.  It,  in  fact,  aggr.av.ates  the  evil,  and  the 
worst  form  of  stimulants  is  strong  manure  and 
powerful  applications  of  liquids  made  from  concen- 
trated mixtures  which  are  sold  as  plant  food. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


Saxifraga  sanctra. — For  many  ye.ars  I  have  won- 
dered why  this  deep  almost  orange-yellow-flowered 
species  should  remain  comparatively  unnoticed.  It 
is  always  a  neat,  deep  green,  shining-foliaged 
plant,  and  when  in  flower  in  March  andApiil  it 
strikes  one  as  being  much  brighter  than  some  of  the 
favourite  yellows  that  preceded  it  by  .about  a  month, 
such  as  luteo-purpurea,  M.alyi,  aretioides  and  the 
yellow  Burseriana.  I  am  aware  of  one  objection 
to  it ;  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  shy  bloomer. 
You  get  over  this,  however,  by  simply  leaving  your 
planfs  undisturbed  beyond  a  little  top-dressing. 
It  should  be  allowed  to  expand  into  tufts  as  big 
as  a  man's  hat.  A  fiiend  has  just  written  me  from 
Gr.ange-over-.Sands  that  "a  clump  the  size  of  a 
large" mole-hill  is  one  of  the  greatest  novelties  I 
have  met  with.  When  studded  all  over  with  bright 
yellow  flowers,  it  gave  a  striking  effect  on  a  lime- 
stone rockery." — J.  W. 

Dwarf  Dahlias. — The  v.arious  forms  of  dwaif 
Dahlias  are  very  useful  when  cultivated  so  that 
their  flowering  period  may  begin  soon  after  mid- 
summer. Cactus  varieties  seem  to  be  the  most 
popular  at  present.  To  have  these  and  others  e.arly 
(they  .are  now  at  end  of  Apiil  showing  flower-buds), 
I  plant  the  roots  in  boxes  during  February,  slightly 
covering  with  soil  and  pl.acing  in  warmth.  They 
soon  start  into  growth.  They  are  divided  when 
the  shoots  liave  started  a  few  inches.  If  young 
stock  is  desired,  cuttings  are  taken  off  and  rooted 
in  2.5-inch  pots  plunged  on  bottom-heat.  They  are 
grown  on  in  the  boxes  till  May,  and  then  are  well 
jDrcpared  by  judicious  exposure  till  the  end  of  the 
month  or  early  in  June,  when  they  are  planted  out 
in  rich  ground  and  well  watered  and  staked.  They 
begin  to  open  their  flowers  soon  after,  and  continue 
blooming  till  frost  puis  an  end  to  their  usefulness. 
Last  seas.-  n  they  supplied  cut  flowers  to  the  end  of 
October.  I  do  not  hold  with  the  system  of  grow- 
ing Dahlias  to  the  end  of  August  before  they 
flower,  as  they  sometimes  become  disfigured  during 
the  month  of  September  from  early  frost.-  M.  T. 

Tulips  at  Long  Ditton.  —Whilst  there 
is  at  present  in  flower  a  very  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  all  the  best  Dutch  Tulips,  there  will 
shortly  be  in  bloom  at  Messrs.  Barr's  nursery 
a  group  of  D.arwin  Tulips,  which,  whilst  known 
to  connoisseurs,  are  yet  little  known  by  the  gene- 
r.al  public.  The  blooming  season  of  these  seems  to 
be  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  late  border  Tulips,  out  of  which  the  floiists' 
Tulips  have  been  created.  A  few  somewhat  quaint 
v.arieties  flowering  in  a  frame  would  hardly  pass 
muster  in  conjunction  with  their  brdliant  congeners, 
but  they  are  yet  interesting.  One  is  a  tulphur- 
white-flowered  variety  from  Afghanist<in,  carrying 
sever.al  smallish  flowers  on  long  single  stems 
luanching  from  one  main  or  Polyanthus-like  stem. 
Each  plant  has  five,  somewhat  erect,  pointed  petals, 
whilst  the  calyx, also  of  five  segments,  flattens  out- 
w.ards.  These  are  of  a  sulphur  colour  on  the  upper 
side  and  d.arkish  green  beneath.  Tuhpa  Leicfct- 
lini  is  even  smaller  flowered.  The  flowers  cf  this, 
too,  are  pale  sulphur. 


SHORT  NOTE.-FLOWEU. 


Anemone  Gloiy  of  the  Pcuth  — This  is  an 
intensely  brilliant  scarlet  variety,  having  hriad-petalled 
flowers  of  the  fulgens  type,  with  f  ohage  of  the  coronaria 
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section.  Very  beautiful  is  it  out  iu  the  opeu.  So  also 
is  fulgens,  large  beds  of  it  haviuiir  a  wondrous  glow  of 
colour.  How  welcome  are  such  rich  hues  of  colour  as 
these  give  to  us  in  the  spring.  Anemones  of  this  type 
seem  to  thrive  mwh  better  at  Long  Ditton  than  do 
those  of  the  coronaria  section. — A.  D. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


SOLANUM  JASMINOIDES. 
Though  hardy  in  a  few  of  the  more  favoured 
districts  of  this  country,  the  Solanum  in  questim 
must  be,  generally  speaking,  regarded  as  a  green- 
house plant,  for  it  is  when  treated  as  such  that 
it  is  most  effective.  One  thing  in  its  favour  as 
a  roof  or  rafter  plant  is  that  the  foliage  is  not  in 
any  way  dense,  so  that  even  a  Urge  specimen  of  it 
will  not  obstruct  a  great  amount  of  light,  which  is 
in  a  general  way  a  desirable  feature  in  a  climbing 
plant.  At  the  same  time  the  young  shoots  are 
rather  liable  to  be  attacked  by  aphides,  and  if  the 
atmosphere  is  too  dry,  red  spider  will  quickly  make 
its  appearance  and  work  havoc  with  the  foliage. 
With  a  little  care,  however,  both  these  can  be  kept 
in  check,  and  then  this  Solanum  will  under  suitable 
conditions  flower  for  months  together.  I  have 
hid  under  my  observation  for  some  time  a  by  no 
means  large  plant  which  has  not  been  without 
flowers  since  last  November.  Under  glass  es- 
pecially where  slightly  shaded  the  blooms  are  pure 
white,  but  out  of  doors  they  are  often  tinged  with 
bluish-mauve.  It  strikes  root  readily  and  is  alto- 
gether of  very  easy  culture.  S.  jasminoides  is, 
however,  by  no  means  the  only  climbing  Solanum 
that  ranks  high  as  a  flowering  plant,  for  two  or 
three  species  of  great  merit  have  been  very  attrac- 
tive at  Kew  for  the  last  few  years.  One  of  them, 
S.  Wendlandi,  a  bold,  strong-growing  climber  with 
clusters  of  pur,jlish-blue  blossoms,  was  illustrated 
by  means  of  a  coloured  plate  in  The  G.\rdex, 
Vol.  XXXVII ,  while  a  second  species,  S.  Seaforth- 
ianum,  has  clusters  of  flowers  a  good  deal  like  those 
of  S.  jasminoides,  exceirt  that  they  are  of  a  pleas- 
ing shade  of  pale  lilac.  S.  pensile,  the  third  to 
mention,  has  lanceolate  leaves  of  a  very  deep  green 
tint  and  clusters  of  deep  purple  blossoms.  All 
of  the  above,  e.xcept  S.  jasminoides,  require  stove 
treatment.  Another  species  is  S.  crispum,  which 
is  hardy  in  the  especially  favoured  districts  of  this 
country,  and  may  be  treated  as  a  wall  plant  in 
others.  It  forms  a  large  bush,  while  the  floxers, 
which  are  freely  borne,  are  of  an  attractive  shade 
of  pale  blue.  This  is  an  old  plant  in  gardens,  and 
though  but  little  known,  it  is  where  hardy  a  very 
showy  shrub.  "  h.  P. 


Ehodanthes  in  pots— Both  the  pink  and 
white  forms  of  the  pretty  Rhodanthe  are  largely 
grown  by  Mr.  Warren  at  Islcworth  for  market  Of 
course,  these  are  all  in  4.!-inch  pots.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  January  for  the  first  batch,  the  pots  taking 
the  places  just  previously  occupied  by  Cyclamens. 
It  seems  to  be  an  unfortunate  element  in  the  cul- 
ture of  these  Everlastings  that  the  soil  should  be 
very  Arm,  so  as  to  induce  stout,  stocky  growth. 
Were  the  soil  too  light,  the  plants  would  be  apt  to 
run  tall.  Seed  is  sown  thickly,  very  thickly  in  fact, 
as  the  grower  holds  that  it  is  better  to  have  the 
plants  too  thick  than  in  many  cases  so  thin  that 
many  pots  have  to  be  thrown  aside  as  useless. 
However,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  plants  were 
unduly  crowded,  judging  by  the  admirable  way  in 
which  they  bloom  so  profusely  when  about  10 
inches  high.  The  selling  price  is  not  considerable, 
but  it  is  a  paying  one  all  the  same. — D. 

Cyclamen.— Opinions  as  to  the  best  time  for 
sowing  a  general  batch  of  seed  differ  materially 
amongst  growers.  Some  favour  an  early  date, 
some  a  late  one.  At  Isleworth  Mr.  Warren  "sows  so 
early  as  June,  and,  as  a  result,  his  stock  of  seed- 
lings is  now  very  advanced,  the  strongest  being  in 
process  of  repotting  into  -Uinch  pots  in  which 
they  will  bloom.  Certainly'no  stock  of  seedling- 
Cyclamen  could  look  more  healthy  or  robust,  and 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  with  ordinary  care  al' 


the  stronger  seedlings  will  be  in  good  bloom  during 
October.  The  plants  have  to  be  stood  in  low  span- 
roofed  houses,  which  are  shaded  during  hot  sun- 
shine and  kept  very  damp.  An  abundance  of  mois- 
ture in  the  soil,  good  drainage,  and  in  hot  weather 
plenty  of  vapour  about  the  plants  seem  to  be  re- 
garded as  essential  elements  of  culture.— D. 

Dipladenia  boliviensis. — .Vlthough  this  spe- 
cies has  been  introduced  into  this  country  for 
about  twenty-five  years  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  seasons  that  its  merits  have  been  more  fully 
recognised.  Indeed  it  is  not  now  grown  nearly 
enough  in  our  stoves.  Why  this  is  the  case  can 
hardly  be  explained,  unless  it  be  that  some  growers 
are  thinking  more  about  the  mealy  bug  than  they 
are  about  the  plants  that  should  be  grown.  I 
think  this  is  possibly  the  case,  for  when  I  have 
been  questioned  as  to  the  bug  upon  Dipladenias,  I 
have  been  looked  at  with  something  akin  to  as- 
tonishment when  stating  that  no  bug  was  allowed 
quarter  (nor  did  the  plants  breed  them,  as  some 
used  to  fancy).  Thi-i  fine  Dipladenia  is  most 
useful  for  cutting  where  white  flowers  with  golden 
throats  are  admired,  and  where  are  they  not  ?  In 
our  case  it  is  now  coming  into  flower  and  will 
continue  thus  until  the  house  has  to  be  cooled 
down  at  the  end  of  October,  otherwise  it  would 
continue  longer  still.  If  always  in  a  stove  tem- 
perature it  will  flower  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve. — H.  G. 

Daffodils  in  pots.— Those  who  grow  these 
useful  spring  bulbs  in  this  manner  will  do  well 
to  look  after  them  still,  as  they  go  out  of  bloom, 
rather  than  let  them  take  their  chance.  It  is  my 
intention  to  turn  my  stock  out  in  the  open  border 
during  the  next  few  days  in  cool  and  rather  shaded 
positions  where  they  will  remain  for  a  few  seasons 
just  as  they  come  from  the  pots  without  division. 
These  not  being  scarce  or  choice  kinds,  but  merely 
grown  for  cutting  from,  it  will  not  be  needful  to 
label  each  clump.  The  choicer  sorts  that  are  more 
expensive  should  have  labels  to  each  clump  for 
safety.  I  consider  this  planting  now  will  bring 
the  bulbs  back  to  their  more  natural  condition's 
with  no  risk  of  extremes  of  drought  and  moisture. 
-H.  G. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifoUa.— At  one  time  great 
expectations  were  formed  of  this  Xanthoceras  as  a 
hardy  shrub  for  most  parts  of  this  country,  but  up 
to  the  present  these  anticipations  have  not  been 
realised,  as  it  is  only  in  a  few  districts  that  it  can 
be  induced  to  thrive.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  it  has  been  employed  for  forcing,  and  it 
is  so  treated  both  distinct  and  pretty.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  racemes  at  the  points  of  the 
stout  rather  erect  growing  brnnches,  are  white, 
with  a  reddish  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 
The  bright  green  divided  leaves  make  their  appear- 
ance at  about  the  same  time  as  the  flowers.  The 
foliage  produced  in  this  way  is,  however,  extremely 
delicate,  so  that  after  the  floweiing  season  is  over 
care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  injured.— T. 

Caladium  minus  erubescens.— On  page  358 
that  most  useful  of  all  Caladiums,  the  beautiful 
little  C.  argyrites.  is  well  shown,  standing  out  as 
it  does  quite  distinct  from  any  other  variety  in 
cultivation.  At  the  same  time  there  is  another 
form,  C.  minus  erubescens,  which  will  commend 
itself  to  those  on  the  look-out  for  low-growing 
kinds,  as  this  seldom  exceeds  G  inches  in  height, 
yet  it  is  of  good  sturdy  habit  and  robust  constitu- 
tion. The  leaves  of  this,  which  are  .slightly  twisted, 
are  bright  crimson  edged  with  green.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  useful  a  plant  as  C.  argyrites,  for  the 
leaves  are  less  clearly  marked  and  not  quite  so 
numerous,  yet  it  affords  a  pleasing  variety. — H.  P. 

Why  Hyacinths  sometimes  fail.— Much 
disappointment  has  been  caused  by  the  non-bloom- 
ing and  poor  spikes  of  Hyacinths  in  general  this 
year.  A  specimen  of  a  non-flowering  bulb  sent 
from  Dundee  to  an  authority  in  Haarlem  has 
elicited  the  following:  "  Your  favour  to  hand.  We 
arc  not  surprised  at  its  contents  ;  indeed,  similar 
complaints  come  from  all  sides.  The  bulb  you 
send  us  is  blind,  and,  notwithstanding  its  large 
size,  it  does  not  hold  a  flower-bud.  The  cause  is 
nothing  else  but  the  very  cold  spring  and  summer  of 


1891.  We  had  here  only  on  three  days  whilst  the 
bulbs  were  in  the  ground  a  temperature  of  iV>°  to 
70°  Kahr  ,  but  mostl_vit  was  not  higher  than  S0°  to 
58°,  and  in  May,  the  period  when  the  new  buds  are 
formed,  we  could  seldom  go  out  without  our  over- 
coats, so  you  may  judge  what  a  development  of 
flower-buds  this  would  cause,  and  it  appears  that 
some  have  formed  no  bud  at  all.  In  1889  we  had 
what  we  call  here  an  old-fashioned  summer — May, 
June,  and  July  veiy  hot.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  bulbs  ripened  off  quickly,  and  were  in 
general  small  in  size  ;  but  the  results  were  very 
satisfactory — flowers  came  early  and  easy.  As  to 
the  cultivation  of  bulbs,  these  are  more  carefully 
grown  than  ever.  I  have  had  forty  years' experi- 
ence, and  know  that  growers  used  to  treat  their 
Hyacinths  as  Potatoes  ;  but  now  everyone  does 
his  utmost,  as  the  most  careful  growers  have  the 
best  returns,  and  I  daresay  that  we  keep  now  three 
men  to  do  the  same  work  which  used  to  be  done  by 
two.  lam  convinced  that  the  low  temperature  during 
the  time  the  buds  are  forming  is  the  cause  of  the 
unsatisfactory  blooming  of  Hyacinths.  A  long  and 
severe  winter  does  no  harm,  neither  a  cold  February 
nor  March.  In  April  the  weather  must  be  tolerable, 
but  May  and  June  especially  must  be  good,  as  this 
is  the  time  for  development  and  growth." 
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PLATE  856. 

ERICA  HYEMALIS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  e.  iitemalis 

AND    E.    n.    ALBA.*) 

Although  Erica  hyenialis  Las  been  a  fa- 
yourite  garden  plant  in  England  for  the  last 
tifty  years,  no  pictitre  of  it  has  ever  been 
published  until  this  year,  when  the  Ameiican 
Garden  and  Fared  reproduced  a  photograph 
of  a  pretty  little  specimen  \vhich  had  been 
purchased  in  Covent  (Jarden  Market  in  Feb- 
ruary last  for  Is.  6d.  It  is  probable  that  on 
the  principle  that  "  Good  \vine  needs  no 
bush,"  no  one  has  hitherto  thought  it  neccs- 
.'ary  either  to  publish  the  picttire  or  to  set 
down  the  history  of  a  plant  \yhich  is  almost 
as  well  known  as  the  zonal  Geranium,  and 
is  perhaps  more  largely  grown  as  a  win- 
dow plant  than  any  other.  Consequently  we 
have  to  record  now  that  the  origin  of  Vj. 
hyemalis  is  unknown.  It  may  be  a  seedling 
form  of  E.  Linra'a,  or  a  hybrid;  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  genuine  Cape  species,  for  it  is 
unrepresented  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  of  wild 
Cape  Heaths.  Mr.  John  Eraser,  of  the  I.e.i 
Bridge  Nurseries,  informs  me  that  he  pur- 
chased three  plants  of  it  from  the  Pine-apple 
Xurseries  about  forty  years  ago.  Andrews, 
who  grew  a  very  large  collection  of  Ericas, 
and  whose  "  Coloured  Engravings  of  Heaths," 
published  in  1809,  is  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment to  the  cultural  skill  of  our  grandfathers, 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  E.  hyemali.-i. 
There  was,  ho\vever,  even  in  his  time  a  Ca]ie 
Heath  which  enjoyed  great  populaiity  with 
the  growers  for  Covent  Garden  Market,  as  i.s 
sho^vn  by  the  following  extract  from  Aiidrew,s' 
work  above-named,  lie  says  of  E.  Liniifea 
superba — 

This   fine  plant  has  ornamented  various  collec- 
tions fur  the  last  five  or  six  years.     In  growth  it  ;is 


*  Drawn  for  The  Gabdex  by  Gertrale  Hamilton, 
from  speciniens  s^nt  by  Mr.  Balchin,  Hassocks  Gate, 
Susses,  January  2,  18U2.  Lithographed  and  print;!  by 
Guillaume  Severe! ns. 
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luxuriant,  as  we  have  frequently  seen  it  2  feet 
high,  with  numerous  long-  flowering  branches  at 
Covent  Garden  among  many  of  the  most  beautiful, 
if  not  most  rare.  Ericas  which  are  exclusively  cul- 
tivated for  that  well-known  emporium.  It  may 
certainly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  vaiia- 
tions  of  E.  Linna;a. 

This  plant,  however,  blooms  in  April  and 
]\ray.  It  is  in  llower  now  at  Kew,  and 
whilst  reseuihlinK  E.  hyemalis  in  the  form  of 
its  flowers  as  well  as  in  general  habit,  it  differs 
in  colour  and  also  in  being  a  less  viguious 
grower. 

1  he  best  of  all  greenhouse  Heaths,  and,  I 
think  we  may  fay,  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  smaller  winter- flowering  plants,  is  there- 
fore a  garden  foundling,  so  far  as  can  be 
made  out.  But  hovrever  it  came,  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  that,  as  the  Yankees  say,  it  has 
come  to  stay. 

English  horticulture  has  someliow  thrown 
Cape  Heaths  generally  over  the  wall,  for 
where  ten  kinds  are  grown  now,  a  hundred 
were  grown  thirty  years  ago.  The  best  of 
those  that  remain  are  E.  gracilis,  E.  persoluta, 
E.  Willmoreana,  several  of  the  varieties  oi 
E.  ventricosa  and  those  here  figured.  These 
are  grown  in  enormous  numbers  by  the 
London  nurserymen ;  they  are  also  largely 
grown  in  Erfurt  and  several  other  paits  of 
Germany.  E.  hyemalis,  or  -winter  Heath, 
comes  info  bloom  in  November  and  continues 
tilL  February.  E.  gracilis  comes  at  the  same 
time  and  is  followed  by  E.  persoluta,  some- 
times called  the  white  gracilis.  E.  Will- 
moreana is  at  its  best  now.  I  have  seen  lately 
most  excellent  little  specimens  crowded  with 
flowers  very  like  those  of  E.  hyemalis  in 
several  London  nurseries  lately,  and  they 
may  be  purchased  for  a  shilling  or  tvvo  in  any 
London  florist's  shop  now.  The  ventricosas 
are  a  little  more  delicate  in  constitution  than 
the  others,  but  when  well  grown  they  are 
superb  pot  plants.  That  known  as  coccinea 
minor  forms  a  little  globe  of  elegant  rosy 
crimson  tubes,  and  superba,  magnifica  and 
Eothwelliana,  though  larger,  are  equally  beau- 
tiful when  in  flower  in  sjiring  and  early 
summer.  The  yellow-flowered  E.  Caven- 
dishiana  is  also  deserving  of  mention  as  being 
still  a  favourite  with  a  few  growers,  and  wlien 
covered  with  its  large  waxy-looking  yellow 
tubes  in  April  and  May,  it  is  a  grand  Heath. 

There  are  two  named  varieties  of  E.  hye- 
malis, viz.,  superba  and  alba  ;  the  former  has 
flowers  half  as  large  again  as  those  of  the 
ordinary  plant  ;  the  latter  differs  in  having 
less  purple  in  the  tube  than  eillier  the  type 
or  the  variety  superba.  They  all  flower  about 
the  same  time. 

The  plants  which  are  grown  for  the  London 
maiktt  are  raisid  in  about  three  years  from 
cuttings.  These  are  put  in  in  the  autumn. 
By  the  following  spring  Ihey  are  rooted  and 
ready  for  potting  off,  and  twelve  months 
afterwards  they  are  again  shifted,  this  lime 
into  2i-inch  pots.  Their  final  shift  is  into 
5-inch  pots.  This  takes  place  in  January  and 
Eebruary,  and  by  the  following  autumn  the 
jilants  are  18  iucliej  high  and  a  foot  through 
with  six  or  eight  sturdy  shoots  full  of  flower- 
buds.     Sandy,  dark  brown  peat  is  used,  and 


the  plants  are  not  allowed  more  fire-heat  than 
is  necessary  to  keep  frost  and  damp  out.  In 
summer  they  are  grown  on  cinder  beds  in  the 
ojien.  E.  Cavendishiana  and  the  ventricosa 
varieties  will  not  bear  the  open,  but  must  be 
kept  in  frames  all  summer.  All  the  sunlight 
po.-'siblo,  no  more  fire-heat  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  a  regular  supply  of  water  are 
the  three  chief  essentials  to  good  Heath  cul- 
ture. The  first-r.ite  growers  emphiy  stimulants 
during  the  growing  season,  but  they  must  be 
very  carefully  applied,  or  the  plants  will  pro- 
duce few  flowers.  W.  W. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 

GRAPE  THINNING. 

This  important  operation  will 'soon  be  in  full 
swing  and  promises  to  be  even  more  tedious 
than  usual.     A  month  of  clear  weather  and  hot 


sunshine  has  greatly  strengthened  first  the 
Vines  and  then  the  bunches,  and  this  has  favoured 
strong  flowering  and  a  free  set  of  berries.  In 
most  cases  there  should  be  no  delay  in  com- 
mencing thinning  the  berries,  and  that  for  seve- 
ral reasons.  Not  only  can  the  b^mches  be 
thinned  most  expeditiously  when  the  berries  are 
about  the  size  of  the  seed  of  Sweet  Peas,  but 
the  chances  are,  unless  this  early  start  is  made, 
many  of  tlie  bunches  will  have  made  such  rapid, 
progress  before  their  turn  to  be  thinned  arrives, 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  thin  these  either 
cleanly  or  quickly,  rubbed  berries  beiug  a  sure 
cousequeuce.  Early  thinning  also  of  first  the 
launches  and  then  the  berries  is  most  desirable 
for  the  good  of  the  Vines,  everything  being  done 
by  the  thoughtful  cultivator  to  husband  their 
strength  as  iiiuch  as  po-ssible. 

Cutting  off  bunches  is  to  many  very  hard  work, 
and  in  very  numerous  instances  more  are  left  on 
the  Vines  than  the  latter  are  capable  of  properly 
maturing.  The  exact  quantity  each  Vine  should 
be  weighted  with  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  an 


outsider  to  decide,  so  much  depending  upon 
circumstances.  What  is  considered  a  fair  crop 
is  1  lb.  of  fruit  to  every  foot  run  of  rod,  but  this 
would  be  thought  a  very  light  crop  by  market 
growers,  and  is  usually  exceeded  in  most  private 
gardens.  Anyway,  the  most  productive  laterals 
should  be  cleared  of  all  but  the  best  shaped 
bunch  before  the  flowering  period,  some  judg- 
ment being  exercised  by  the  operator  in  select- 
ing. Large  clusters  are,  perhaps,  the  most  at- 
tractive to  the  casual  onlooker,  but  they  are 
often  very  ugly  in  form  and  the  least  service- 
able in  the  end.  Especially  are  great  loose 
shoulders  objectionable,  and  the  timely  removal 
of  these  frequently  imjiroves  the  rest  of  the 
bunch  considerably.  Medium-sized  bunches 
with  berries  of  the  largest  size  are  more  to  be 
desired  than  large  clusters  with  medium-sized 
berries,  and  that  whether  for  exhibition  or  mar- 
ket or  for  home  consumption. 

The  bunches  being  freely  reduced  in  num- 
ber, experts  rarely  waiting  till  the  thinning  of 
berries  is  completed  before  finally  reducing 
the  crop,  and  all  being  set,  the  next  proceeding 
should  be  to  thin  out  the  berries  or  the  bunches 
most  preferred.  In  thinning,  good  judgment 
must  be  exercised,  varieties  differing  consider- 
ably in  the  conformation  of  their  bunches  and 
berries,  some  also  being  much  freer  in  setting 
than  others.  No  general  rules  can,  therefore, 
be  laid  down,  and  perhaps  I  shall  best  meet 
the  case  by  taking  each  variety  seriatim.  In 
each  and  every  case,  however,  it  is  uf  the 
greatest  importance  that  perfectly  clean,  sharp 
Grape  scissors  be  used  and  the  greatest  care  be 
taken  so  as  to  avoid  rubbing  the  berries  either 
with  the  scissors  or  head,  or  otherwise  many  of 
them  will  soon  present  a  rusty  appearance. 
Black  Hamburgh  rarely  fails  to  set  freely,  and 
the  bunches  produced  by  well-ripened  wood  are 
usually  fairly  compact.  With  the  aid  of  a  light 
thin  stick  in  the  left  hand  for  steadying  the 
bunches  and  raising  the  shoulders,  commence 
thinning  the  latter,  trimming  the  longest  of 
them  if  they  promise  to  disfigure  the  bunch, 
and  then  snip  out  two-thirds  of  the  berries, 
leaving  the  largest  and  best  set,  next  slinging 
up  these  shoulders  with  the  aid  of  strips  of 
raffia  tied  to  the  wires.  In  some  instances  the 
uppermost  shoulders  may  with  advantage_  be 
drawn  a  little  above  the  horizontal  position, 
those  immediately  below  being  slung  up  to  an 
easy  distance  of  these,  the  better  to  enable  the 
hiwer  berries  to  swell  to  a  good  size  without 
unduly  jamming  against  each  other.  If  the 
bunches  that  promise  to  be  well  above  1  lb. 
in  weight  are  not  "  slumldered  up,"  then  must 
they  be  more  freely  thinned  out,  or  otherwise 
they  may  keep  badly  in  the  autumn.  In  any 
case,  snip  cut  those  berries  with  an  inward 
tendency,  and  altogether  remove  about  two  out 
of  every  three  berries.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
central  berries  on  the  stems  are  mostly  the 
largest  or  best  furnished  with  stones,  and,  as  a 
rule,  few  others  than  these  should  be  left.  Very 
cautious  or  inexperienced  thinners  are  apt  to 
leave  too  many  berries  at  first,  this  necessitat- 
ing a  second  turn  of  thinning  ;  but  those  who 
desire  to  have  perfect  bunches,  that  is  to  say, 
with  berries  large  and  free  of  blemish,  will  do 
both  the  shouldering  and  complete  the  thinning 
at  the  outset.  Where  .shanking  frequently 
occurs,  the  thinning-out  should  not  be  so  severe, 
or  otherwise  the  bunches  may  eventually  become 
far  too  loose. 

Foster's  Seedling  and  Madresfield  Court 
both  produce  neat,  compact  bunches  and  set 
very  freely.  These  must  also  be  somewhat 
severely  thinned  out,  the  more  seeing  that  the 
footstalks  are  short  and  sturdy.  Both  are 
addicted  to  cracking  during  the  ripening  period, 
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and  unless  tlie  inside  of  the  bunch  is  well 
cleared  of  berries  and  jamniini^  of  the  rest 
anticipated  by  free  thinning,  much  mischief 
may  result  in  a  few  houi-s.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  decaying  berries  cannot 
be  cut  out  of  a  densely  packed  bunch  without 
damaging  several  other  berries  ;  therefore  be 
not  sparing  of  the  scissors  now,  esjiecially  in 
the  case  of  the  large-berried  Jladrestield  Court. 
Cut  oil"  long  shoulders  of  the  latter  and  loop 
up  those  reserved  on  the  larger  bunches, 
Foster's  Seedling  sometimes  being  benefited  by 
the  same  treatment.  Buckland  Sweetwater 
and  Gros  Guillaume,  though  totally  dissimilar, 
require  almost  identical  treatment  as  far 
as  thinning  out  the  bunches  is  concerned. 
Both  arc  liable  to  set  somewhat  irregularly, 
and  in  the  case  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  this 
cannot  well  be  remedied  by  artificial  fertilisa- 
tion, owing  to  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Howers 
retain  their  caps.  The  thinning  out  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  very  light  at  first — in  fact,  the 
best  way  to  proceed  is  to  loop  up  most  of  the 
shoulders,  and  only  cut  out  the  small  or  stone- 
le.ss  berries  as  they  are  discovered.  In  this 
manner  very  few  well-set  berries  will  be  taken 
out,  and  if  the  bunches  of  Gros  Guillaume  are 
well  selected,  they  can  be  had  as  solid  as  those 
of  Madresfield  Court. 

Muscat  Hamburgh  ranks  among  the  shyest 
setters  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  not  often  that 
well-set,  large  clusters  are  seen.  According 
to  my  exjjerience,  much  the  best  results  follow 
the  retention  of  the  medium-sized  to  small 
bunches.  Even  these  should  be  very  lightly 
thinned  out  at  the  outset,  appearances  often  being 
deceptive — that  is  to  say,  what  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  well  set  may  turn  out  to  be  quite 
void  of  stones.  The  bunches  lieing  of  a  some- 
what loose  character,  shouldering  up  ought  to 
be  resorted  to,  the  thinuing-out  being  done 
gradually  and  never  very  severely.  Cannon 
Hall  Muscat  is  also  a  very  shy  setter,  and  in 
this  case  extra  long  and  very  gappy  bundles 
are  most  (if ten  .seen.  It  is  advisable  to  select 
the  smaller  bunches,  and  if  these  are  well 
fertdised  with  Black  Hamburgh,  Lady  Dow  ne's, 
or  Alicante  pollen,  it  may  prove  necessary  to 
thill  out  severely,  the  variety  producing  extra 
large  berries.  Thin  out  very  cautiously  at  first. 
Black  Morocco  is  another  extra  shy  setting 
variety,  and  seldom  met  with  for  that  very 
reason.  It  must  be  very  cautiously  thinned. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  too  often  thins  itself  to 
please  its  cultivators,  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  apparently  thin  bunches  fill  up  surprisingly, 
the  berries  attaining  a  great  size,  especially  when 
they  are  furnished  with  three  or  four  stones.  In 
this  case,  again,  it  is  a  mistake  to  leave  the 
largest  bunches  that  show,  these  very  often  be- 
ing far  too  heavy  for  the  strength  of  the  Vine. 
Better,  therefore,  in  most  cases  to  be  content 
with  smaller  samples  in  the  first  instance,  the 
extra  large  clusters  being  unhesitatingly  cut  off. 
Thin  those  reserved  piece-meal  or  according  as 
it  is  seen  which  are  the  best  set  berries,  taking 
care  that  those  saved  have  good  room  to  swell. 
I  prefer  to  shorten  back  the  longest  shoulders, 
solid  .symmetrical  bunches  giving  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  Over-cropping  must  be  guarded 
against. 

Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Colman,  Golden  Champion, 
and  Duke  of  Buccleuch  are  all  fairly  reliable 
setters,  and  have  berries  of  the  largest  size. 
These,  therefore,  should  be  early  and  very  freely 
thinned  out,  selecting  and  reserving  as  much  as 
possible  those  that  are  well  quartered,  that  is  to 
say,  furnished  with  the  full  complement  of 
stones.  Trim  off  ugly  shoulders  and  loop  up 
those  reserved,  and  if  it  is  seen  that  the  berries 
are  swelling  regularly,  go  over  the  bunches  again 


and  take  out  a  few  more,  for  it  is  lietter  to  risk 
looseness  than  to  have  the  berries  jammed 
tightly  together.  Lady  Downe's,  if  well  set  and 
freely  thinned  out,  also  forms  very  fine  berries, 
and  seeing  that  long  keeping  is  most  desir- 
able, there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the 
berries  should  not  press  against  each  other. 
It  is  of  the  greitest  importance  that  the 
bunches  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  rubbish 
and  small  berries,  not  removing  the  former 
being  a  frequent  cause  of  the  early  decay  of 
the  stalks.  Alicante  usually  sets  very  freely, 
and  must  in  consequence  be  early  thinned 
out,  the  operation  also  being  severe.  Large 
bunches  are  very  attractive,  but  the  smaller 
ones  will  keep  much  the  best,  especially  if 
they  are  sufficiently  well  thinned  for  the  air 
to  pass  through  them.  Alnwick  Seedling, 
properly  fertilised,  sets  freely  enough,  but  left 
to  itself  it  may  fail  completely.  Seeing  that  well- 
set  berries  attain  a  large  size,  the  thinning  should 
be  rather  severe.  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat  should  be 
ti'eated  very  similarly  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria. Mrs.  Pearson  sets  fairly  well  and  should 
be  thinned  out  with  moderate  freedom,  while 
the  berries  of  Golden  Queen  ought  tn  have 
good  room.  White  Tokay,  Syrian  and  Calabrian 
Raisin  should  lie  well  looped  up  and  thinned  only 
moderately  hard,  or  otherwise  they  may  lie  too 

loose.  W.  IlJlJULIiEN. 


The  fruit  bloom. — There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  considerable  cause  for  concern  as  regards  the 
condition  of  the  fruit  bloom  generally.  Very  likely 
in  some  districts,  such  as  on  the  south-eastern  side 
of  the  kingdom,  much  of  the  earlier  I'lum  and 
Cherry,  as  well  as  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bloom 
was  seriously  injured  by  the  heavy  snowfall  and 
frosts  of  Ea-ter.  But  a  careful  scrutiny  generally 
reveals  yet  on  both  Plums  and  Cherries  a  fine  lot 
of  later  bloom,  apparently  quite  free  from  harm, 
and  a  material  thinning  will  be  helpful  rather  than 
otherwise.  The  warmer  sunshine  and  rains  which 
have  since  visited  us  have  done  wonders  in  helping 
to  perfect  the  bloom  and  to  give  strength  to  the 
buds  on  Pears  and  Apples  yet  unopened.  It  is 
held  to  be  a  danger  that  the  leaf  should  be  too 
forward  at  tlie  time  of  blooming,  although  why  is 
not  very  apparent,  except  it  be  that  it  is  thought 
the  leafage  tends  to  abstract  too  much  sap  from 
the  bloom  spurs.  So  far,  the  leafage  is  not  unduly 
forward,  whilst  bloom  generally  is  opening  rapidly. 
Should  a  really  good  crop  of  fruit  result  again  this 
season  (and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
it  sliould  not  be  so),  we  must  be  prepared  for  some 
two  or  three  very  thin  seasons  to  follow,  as  trees 
never  do  bear  freely  more  than  two  years  in  suc- 
cession. Hence,  it  would  be  well  if  thinning  of 
abundant  sets  were  much  more  largely  indulged  in 
than  is  usually  the  case,  but  it  is  generally  found 
that  work  of  so  much  importance  is  neglected  be 
cause  it  has  to  be  done  at  the  busiest  period  of  the 
year.  Both  Apple  and  Pear  trees  which  fruited 
heavily  last  year  are  showing  a  lu.xnriant  bloom 
tliis  season.  Its  prospective  value  will  be  tested  by 
its  endurance  and  robustness.  The  heavy  rains  of 
last  summer,  allied  to  a  good  ripening  autumn, 
however,  did  wonders  for  the  trees  ;  hence,  there 
is  all  the  more  reason  to  hope  that  the  season's 
promise  in  bloom  will  be  fully  realised  in  fruit. — 
A.  1). 

Moisture  for  Apricots.— During  May  it  is 
certainly  advisable  to  give  Apricots  plenty  of 
moisture  and  nourishment  if  the  soil  is  light 
or  porous,  as  it  is  surprising  the  amount  of  water 
and  feeding,  stone  fruits  will  take  when  in  poor 
light  soils.  I  have  of  late  lifted  my  Apricot 
trees  every  third  or  fourth  year  and  given  new 
feeding  material  -  good  loam,  not  rank  manure. 
No  matter  how  old.  all  have  been  treated  in  this 
way,  and  some  large  old  trees  of  Hemskirk  have 
been  removed  to  different  positions  with  excellent 
results,  as  they  bear  large  quantities  of  fruit  and 
do  not  canker  as  formerly.  Apricots  delight  in  a 
compost  with  which  mortar  rubble,  charcoal  refuse, 


brick  rubbish,  and  burnt  earth  are  largely  incor- 
porated. This  material  requires  a  lot  of  moisture, 
and  as  the  bottom  of  the  border  is  thoroughly 
drained,  it  seems  as  if  the  roots  revel  in  unlimited 
supplies  of  moisture  and  feeding.  As  our  trees 
are  on  raised  borders  we  feed  well,  often  giving 
liquid  manure  and  mulching  at  this  season.  I 
find  the  nearer  the  roots  of  the  Apricot  can  be 
kept  to  the  surface  the  better,  and  if  these  are 
healthy  there  is  little  canker.  The  periodical  lifting 
encourages  this  surface-rooting.  The  lifting  is  done 
in  September  before  the  trees  shed  their  foliage. 
The  roots  of  large  trees  are  cut  round  one  autumn 
and  lifting  is  done  the  next. — S.  H. 


APPLE  NEWTOWN  PIPPIN. 

The  note  from  America  by  Mr.  Nathan  James  on 
the  present  abundance  of  this  splenflid  Apple  in 
the  American  markets  is  most  interesting  as  well 
as  surprising,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  out;  of  con- 
dition as  well  as  out  of  season  for  the  last  month 
or  more  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  There  is  an- 
other point  that  perhaps  Mr.  James  may  furnish 
the  readers  of  The  Garden  with  information 
aljout.  It  is  said  and  generally  believed  that  the 
Newtown  Pippin  is  failing  in  America,  just  as  the 
Ribston  has  done  in  England,  and  certainly  the 
spotted,  undersized  and  inferior  samples  of  this  Apple 
so  plentiful  in  our  chief  markets  and  shops  this 
season  seem  to  favour  the  deterioration  theory.  Is 
this  so,  or  do  the  American  States  keep  their  best 
samples  at  home  ?  It  is  certain  that  while  the 
Northern  Spy  from  Canada  was  in  season  with  and 
competed  against  the  Newtown  Pippin,  the  latter 
had  but  a  slender  chance  of  selling  at  full  prices. 
Apples  from  the  Cape  and  Tasmania  will  make  it 
more  needful  to  uphold  the  high  standard  of  the 
Newtown  Pippin  it  it  is  to  continue  to  command 
and  dominate  our  English  markets  when  in  season. 
Po.s.sibly  also  the  Americans  may  have  to  meet  a 
more  vigorous  competition  against  English  grown 
Apples  than  they  have  recently  experienced,  and 
even  Newtown  Pippins  may  be  grown  at  home 
on  dwarfing  stocks  and  bush,  pyramidal  and 
cordon  trees  equal  or  superior  to  a  good  many  of 
those  imported.  The  non-growth  of  Newtown 
Pippins  in  bulk  in  England  is  less  a  matter  of 
climate  than  of  quality."  The  tree  is  of  fair  average 
hardiness,  and,  like  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  a  some- 
what slow  bearer  until  of  considerable  age.  But 
now  we  have  discovered  many  short  cuts  to  fertility 
such  as  root-pruning,  fibrous  rooting  and  early 
fruiting  stocks,  the  modification,  and  in  some  cases 
the  virtual  abolition  of  top-pruning,  we  may  be 
able  so  to  heighten  and  hasten  the  fertility  of 
the  Newtown  Pippin  as  to  enable  us  to  equal 
or  surjiass  the  American  standard  varieties.  In 
any  case,  such  fine  English  Apples  as  Cos's 
Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange  and  the  old 
Ribston,  if,  as  we  hope,  we  shall  be  able  to 
resuscitate  it  by  modern  methods  of  culture,  should 
prove  as  attractive  and  profitable  on  our  markets 
as  the  iNewtown  Pippin,  New  York  Pippin,  Bald- 
win, or  anv  other  foreign  Apples. 

D.  T.  V. 


Large  Strawberries. — Of  late  years  large  fruits 
have  found  such  favour  with  many  persons,  that 
even  those  who  should  judge  fruit  by  its  merits 
have  been  obliged  to  lean  to  size  in  place  of  quality 
or  flavour.  Before  this  note  is  in  print  there  will 
have  lieen  an  exhibition  of  forced  fruits  (Straw- 
herries)at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  far  my  views  on  large  fruits  are  carried  out, 
as  from  close  observation  of  late  large  fruits  of 
any  kind  have  carried  the  most  weight,  even  if 
they  have  been  of  little  value  as  far  as  flavour  is 
concerned.  The  society  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  increased  usefulness,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  they  are  enabled  to  otter  prizes  as  in  former 
years,  but  one  thing  I  hope  they  will  not  lose 
sight  of  in  the  case  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
that  is  quality  as  compared  to  size.  I  am  well 
aware  that  for  market,  size  is  everything,  but   is 
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the  market  always  to  be  considered  >.  Fruit  should 
be  tested  upon  its  merits,  and  not  merely  size  con- 
sidered. I  have  noticed  the  difficulty  those  persons 
have  to  contend  with  who  do  not  grow  for  size  and 
appearance  alone,  and  who  are  considered  bo- 
hind  the  times.  I  feci  sure  there  is  more  credit 
attached  to  prodiicins,'  well-flavoured  fruits  than 
those  which  are  large,  watery  and  flavourless. 
Strawberries  during  the  last  few  years  have  been 
introduced  in  quantity,  and  I  fear  size  is  the 
chief  point  in  their  favour,  as  the  new  kinds 
do  not  have  fruit  like  the  smaller,  but  delicious 
kinds  grown  years  ago,  and  though  I  do  not  say 
we  should  lose  sight"  of  size,  it  should  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  flavour.  Last  year  I  saw  several 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries  and  got  the  opinion 
of  those  who  understand  the  quality  of  good  fruit, 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  they  would  have  given 
the  award  to  these  smaller  fruits  in  preference  to 
coarser  kinds  that  had  nothing  but  .'•ize  to  re- 
commend them.  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages of  sending  this  fruit  in  the  highest  possible 
condition  to  the  table.  I  do  not  condemn  good 
culture,  but  I  contend  that  some  of  our  best 
flavoured  Strawberries  are  large  enough  for  all 
purposes  when  well  grown.  If  quality  and  not 
size  could  be  encouraged  in  fruit  and  vegetables, 
some  good  would  be  done  and  the  tendency  to 
award  prizes  for  size  alone  checked. — B. 


crop  the  third  year,  and  it  is  rare  anywhere  that  it 
pays  to  allow  plants  to  stand  longer  when  really 
fine  fruits  are  needed.  That  in  some  deep  holding 
soils  breadths  kept  clean  and  heavily  mulched  with 
manure  will  endure  tor  several  years  and  produce 
fine  crops  is  certain.  Elton  Fine  will  do  so,  as  I 
have  found  even  in  soil  that  was  far  from  being 
rich,  and  give  a  wonderful  lot  of  fruits  for  ordinary 
use  and  preserving.  The  plan  adopted  at  Hatfield 
with  Vicomte-sse  naturally  necessitates  the  putting 
out  of  large  quantities  of  runners  to  cover  a  given 
areaannually,  but  then  there  is  the  undoubted  advan- 
tage that  every  part  of  the  ground  is  at  once  fully 
occupied.  After  all,  the  chief  consideration  is  how 
can  the  finest  fruits  be  secured  ?  That  is  an  ele- 
ment in  Strawberry  culture  which  requires  special 


prominence. 


A.  D. 


VICOMTESSE  HERICART  DE  THURY 
STRAWBERRY. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  so  useful  and  generally 
excellent  a  Strawberry  as  this  is  should  have  such 
a  very  long  name.     I  think  if  it  were  generally 
written  of  as  "  Vicomtesse  "  only,  everybody  would 
recognise  it  fully.     It  is  not  generally  known  that 
many  years  ago  when  the  late  Mr.  Thomson  was 
at  Chiswick,  he,  on  the  instruction  of   the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  paid  a  visit  to  the  French 
Strawberry  gardens  and  brought  over  to  Chiswick 
plants  of  a  number  of  the  best  varieties.     Of  all 
these,  the  one  now  mentioned  is  the  sole  survivor 
and   affords    another    illustration,   if    such    were 
needed,  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  of  all  the  seed- 
ling Strawberries  put  into    commerce  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  very  few  have  been  found 
qualified  to  oust  older  sorts  from  popular  favour. 
The  Vicomtesse  still  remains  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar for  pot  culture  ;  perhaps  of  early  kinds  it  is  the 
one  most  widely  grown  for  forcing.     It  sets  freely, 
is  fairly  easily  managed,  produces  when  the  trusses 
are  duly  thinned   very   good-sized   fruits    of    fine 
form  and  rich  colour,  and  though  not  first-class,  is 
perhaps    one    of    the   best-flavoured   of   all  early 
forced  varieties.    What  sort  of  fruit  it  can  produce 
early  was  well  exemplified  in  the  large  box  of  beau- 
tiful fruit  which  Mr.  Frank  Lees,  of  Reading,  ex- 
hibited at  the    Drill   Hall   on    the   mth   ult.,  the 
colour  being  exceedingly  bright  and  pleasing.     It 
is  possible  that  greater  light  and  purer  air  are  found 
at    Reading  than  prevail  in  the   London  district. 
Certainly    fruits    have    been    shown    from     near 
London    recently    which    were    dull    and    heavy- 
coloured  as   compared  with    Mr.   Lees'   examples. 
With  respect  to  outdoor  culture   of   this  variety, 
Mr.     Norman,     of     Hatfield     Gardens,     strongly 
admires    the    variety,    preferring    that     and     Sir 
Charles    Napier    to    any    other     two    sorts.      He 
treats  the   Vicomtesse   largely  as   a   biennial,  for 
he     selects    all    the    best    runners    not   required 
for  forcing  and  plants  them  in  good,  deep,  well- 
manured   soil  so   thickly  as  13  inches    apart    all 
over.     The  breadths  are  kept  well  hoed,  and  in  the 
late  spring  are  well  mulched  with  long  manure  litter. 
Then  the  fruits  after  there  has  been  a  good  set  are 
hard  thinned  down  to  a  mere  few  to  each  plant, 
and  thus  a  very  fine  crop  is  ensured.     So  soon  as 
fruiting  is  over,  three-fourths  of  the  plants  are  cut 
clean  out,  and  the  rest  have  ample  room  to  develop 
that  season  into  fine  clumps.     The  following  year 
they  crop  heavily,  then  are  cut  out  also,  so  that  no 
breadth  endures  longer  than  two  years.     A  short 
lite  and  a  merry  one  for  Strawberries  seems  to  be 
Mr.    Norman's   motto   at   Hatfield.     Certainly,   he 
states  that  the  soil  there  will  not  produce  a  good 


CROWDED  PEACH  SHOOTS. 

The  remarks  made  anent  these  (p.  344)  are  well 
timed,  as  unquestionably  they  are  often  left  much 
too  thick  both  under  glass  and  on  open  walls,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  leaves  from  them  not  only 
unduly  shade  the  fruit,  but  prevent  the  wood  ripen- 
ing. In  matters  of  Peach  culture,  as  in  most  others 
connected  with  gardening,  there  can  be  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  laid  down,  but  in  a  general  way  if 
the  shoots  are  left  or  laid  in  during  the  winter, 
training  at  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  apart,  they 
wi'l  be  quite  near  enough,  and  in  doing  this,  or 
rather  before,  in  the  pruning,  an  eye  must  be 
exercised  to  so  leave  them  that  they  may  cover 
all  space  on  the  wall  and  have  no  waste  of  room. 
Starting  with  a  young  tree  the  way  to  manage 
when  it  is  received  from  the  nursery  is  to  look  over 
or  examine  the  head,  and  if  there  be  a  centre  shoot 
it  should  be  taken  out  close  down,  using  a  keen- 
edged  knife  for  the  purpose.  This  throws  the 
middle  open,  which  in  the  case  of  all  trees  that  are 
intended  to  be  fan-trained  is  the  thing  to  do,  as 
the  sides  can  then  be  filled  easily,  the  growth  being 
forced  in  that  direction  instead  of  upwards.  Shoots 
may  gradually  be  carried  from  the  two  upper 
branches  and  the  wall  covered  in  very  quick  time, 
or  a  space  of  100  feet  square  in  two  years.  I  have 
done  this  repeatedly  and  am  never  satisfied  unless 
a  tree  grows  to  that  extent,  but  then  I  never  cut 
back,  which  I  regard  as  a  foolish  practice,  as  when 
carried  out  the  tree  operated  on  is  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  at  about  the  same  stage  as  when  bought 
in,  it  having  made  as  much  growth  as  had  been 
cut  away,  and  many  gardeners  then  shorten  again, 
thus  wasting  preciou's  time  and  undoing  what  the 
tree  had  done.  It  one  inquires  the  reason  for  this 
mutilation,  he  is  told  it  is  to  make  the  plant 
break  back,  but  who  ever  saw  a  healthy  young 
Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry,  or  what  not  that  will 
not,  or  does  not,  start  all  its  buds  it  planted  pro- 
perly and  at  the  right  season  ?  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  more  head  a  plant  has  and  the 
greater  the  leafage,  the  more  roots  it  forms,  the 
more  quickly  it  increases  in  stem  and  branch  and 
becomes  established.  This,  I  think,  is  evident,  and 
the  less  of  the  knife  a  young  tree  has  the  better, 
and  instead  of  cutting,  I  advise  all  shoots  to  be 
laid  in  full  length  and  an  equal  number  on  each 
side.  These,  trained  regularly  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance apart,  form  the  frame  and  give  a  fair 
start.  In  the  spring  comes  the  disbudding, 
and  then  a  little  judgment  is  necessary  to 
decide  on  which  shoots  to  leave,  but  all  should  be 
situated  on  the  top  side  of  the  branches  and  well 
placed  at  a  suitable  distance  apart,  and  others 
rubbed  out  (unless  needed  for  spurs),  when  those 
left  will  grow  away  and  should  be  so  trained 
that  they  form  no  elbow,  which  may  easily  be  pre- 
vented by  giving  a  tie  near  the  base  so  as  to  keep 
that  part  somewhat  close  to  the  main  stem  and 
more  in  line  with  it.  The  after  training  consists  in 
leading  each  shoot  on  in  its  proper  course,  and 
taking  others  from  them  on  the  upper  side  the 
year  after,  till  the  wall  space  or  trellis  is  filled 
with  the  right  number  of  branches.  It  these  are 
of  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  or  Apricot,  of  course  they 
will  have  spurs,  as  instead  of  rubbing  out  or  dis- 
budding, as  in  the  case  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
the  shoots  should  have  been    kept    stopped    by 


pinching  during  the  summer,  which  then  forms  the 
spurs.     We  now  come  to  the  fully  grown  or  fruit- 
ing trees,  and  now  is  the   time  to  be  at  work  at 
them,  as   directly   Peaches   or  Nectarines  are  set, 
thinning   or   disbudding   the  shoots   should   com- 
mence at  once,  but  be  carried  out  piecemeal,  a  little 
one    day    and     so  on    the    next    till    the    job    is 
complete.     It  the  pruning  and  laying-in  have  been 
as  mentioned,  all  the  shoots  necessary  to  be  saved 
will  be  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  base  of  each 
shoot,  the    latter,   of    course,  on    the    upper   side 
so  as  to  be  close  with  the  wall  or  flat  with  a  trellis. 
The    only  exception  to  this   rule    of    disbudding 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  in  cases  where  a  young 
branch  is  extra  long  ;  then  another  shoot  may  be 
requisite  midway,  or  if  it  should  happen  that  there 
is  a  bare  space,  that  must  be  provided  for,  and  a 
shoot  or  shoots  left  to  fill  in.     As  soon  as  these 
get  2  inches  or  3  inches  long,  they  should  have  a 
tie  run  round  them  and  the  branch  they  emanate 
from,  so  as  to  bring  and  keep  them  nearer  together ; 
otherwise  there  will  be  what  is  termed  a  shoulder 
or  ugly  bend  where  they  start.     The  tie  obviates 
this'and  makes  the  branches  lie  flat  and  run  off  as 
they  should.     With  pyramids  or  hush  trees  grown 
in  houses,  the  tying  at  the  base  is  unnecessary,  but 
the  disbudding  should  be  carried  out  in   much  the 
same  manner  as  when  trees  are  trained,  and  no 
more   shoots   left   than   are   absolutely  requisite. 
Some  adopt  the  double  system  of  young  shoots  and 
spurs,  and  then  stopping  comes  in.     If  one  has  a 
very  light,  roomy  structure,  the  growing  of  bush 
trees  has  many  advantages  over  those  trained,  as 
they   are  far    more  natural,  the  leafage    is  fully 
exposed,  and  there  is    not    halt   the   labour   and 
trouble  involved  in  managing  and  looking  after  the 
trees.     We  have  a   span-roofed  house  filled  with 
Peaches  on  one   side  and  Nectarines  on  the  other 
that  are  as  free  as  Willows  and  will  give  much 
more  fruit  than  if  they  were  on  trellises. 

J.  Shepfakd. 


THE  DROPPING  OF  PE.\CH  BUDS. 
Some  forty  years  ago  the  uncovering  of  Peach 
trees  under  glass  was  looked  upon  as  an  essential 
feature  in  tlieir  successful  cultivation.  So  soon  as 
the  crops  were  gathered,  the  roots,  and  also  where 
possible  the  front  lights  and  ends,  were  removed, 
the  trees  by  this  process  being  removed  from  the 
shelter  of  glass  into  the  open  air.  This  was  done 
to  keep  the  wood  clean  and  to  harden  it,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  season  the  wood 
took  on  the  nut-brown  hue,  which  was  a  very 
sure  and  certain  test  of  perfect  ripeness.  The 
buds  were  also  brown,  hard,  and  specially  full. 
Many  of  the  olcler  practitioners  did  not  believe  in 
the  perfection  of  the  ripening  unless  the  trees  had 
the  benefit  in  the  latter  stages  of  from  5°  to  10° 
of  frost.  Such  severe  cold  was  held  to  set  the 
final  and  finishing  seal  on  the  maturity  of  the  wood 
and  buds.  The  houses  were  mostly  re-roofed  early 
in  November  at  the  latest,  and  in  October  if  the 
first  crop  was  to  be  ripe  in  June.  No  one  can 
question  that  wonderfully  fine  Peaches  were  grown 
under  this  system  of  finishing  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  in  the  open  air.  It  cleaned  and  hardened 
the  wood,  and  in  so  far  as  it  made  the  maturity  of 
the  wood  and  of  the  buds  more  perfect,  it  may 
have  partially  prevented  bud-dropping,  but  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  wholly  cure  it.  In  one  sense  it 
introduced  a  new  element  of  uncertainty  of  the 
security  of  the  tenure  of  the  buds  on  the  branches. 
The  semi-transition  from  the  inside  to  the  out, 
and  again  from  out  to  in,  were  extremes  that, 
unless  carefully  guarded  against,  prevented  the 
healthy  finish  of  the  bud's  growth,  and  might  lead 
to  its  falling  off.  But  the  older  cultivators  were 
alive  to  these  dangers,  and  so  far  as  possible  un- 
roofed and  re-covered  their  Peach  trees  tentatively 
almost  a  light  or  a  sash  at  a  time.  And  their 
caution  in  this  respect  had  its  reward  in  such 
regular  crops  as  to  make  some  look  back  to  the 
unroofing  of  Peach  trees  as  a  remedy  for  bud- 
dropping.  It  is  quite  worth  trying  when  and 
where  the  structure  of  houses  renders  it  practic- 
able. But  any  and  every  extreme  of  drought  or 
moisture,  heat  or  cold,  direct  sunshine  or  shadow 
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is  sure  to  endanger  the  safety  and  stability  of 
such  sensitive  flower-buds  as  those  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  But 
the  modern  pressure  on  all  fruit  houses  for  the 
storage  and  growth  of  other  plants  of  so  many 
sorts  is  probably  one  of  the  fertile  causes  of  so 
many  flower-buds  dropping  at  the  present  day. 
The  old  cultivators  were  mostly  satisfied  with  a 
good  crop  of  Peaches  sandwiched  with  Straw- 
berries. Now,  not  only  are  many  houses  over- 
crowded with  trees,  but  the  trees  hive  hardly  room 
to  breathe  for  other  jjlants.  and  in  the  struggle  tor 
light,  air,  and  food  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  if 
the  weakest — that  is,  the  Peach  blossoms — go  to 
the  ground.  The  remedy  may  possibly  be  found 
in  raising  and  insisting  on  the  old  cry,  "The 
Peach  house  for  the  Peach  trees."  D.  T.  V. 


who  prefer  more  piquantly  aciil  fruit  wliich 
requires  artificial  sweetening,  and  to  those  who 
think  thus,  one  may  say  tliat  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling or  Wellington  will  beat  all  other  late- 
keeping  Apple.s  for  cooking.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  plenty  of  good  Norfolk  Beaufin, 
but  the  colour  when  cooked  is  against  this,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  asked  for  wliile  the  more 
attraative  Wellington  is  to  be  had. 

J.    C.    T,\.LL.\CK. 


APPLE  DUMELOW'S  SEEDLING. 
The  welcome  article  on  this  the  best  of  cookuig 
Apples  by  "  D.  T.  F."  (p.  366)  reminds  me 
that  I  intended  sending  you  a  few  fruits  to 
illustrate  its  keeping  qualities,  and  I  now  do 
so.  You  will  see  that  "  D.  T.  F."  has  kept 
well  within  the  mark  as  to  its  length  of  season, 
and  he  might  safely  have  written  INIay  instead 
of  April,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
keeping  it  till  quite  the  end  of  the  former 
month,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  from  the 
sample  that  this  is  so.  A  month  ago  I  could 
have  sent  fruits  of  double  the  weight  (those  I 
send  run  three  to  the  pound),  but  I  find,  espe- 
cially with  those  varieties  which  are  naturally 
lai'ge,  that  the  medium-sized  samples  keep  Ijest. 
The  question  of  deterioration  of  this  and  other 
standard  varieties  need  not  give  intending 
planters  any  uneasiness  or  prevent  their  being 
grown.  Given  a  suitable  soil  ami  proper 
treatment,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  ultimate 
result  being  anything  but  good.  Near  where  I 
write  there  is  an  old  orchard  which  contains 
line  old  trees  of  Ribston  Pippin  that  bear  well, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruits  are  large. 
These  trees  have  boles  at  least  1  foot  in 
diameter.  In  the  same  orchard  are  fine  trees, 
quits  as  old,  of  the  Lemon  Pippin,  Dutch  Cod- 
lin,  and  the  true  old  Golden  Pippin.  From 
these  trees  grafts  were  taken  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  year.s  ago,  and  the  trees  thus  propagated 
now  occupy  another  orchard  and  are  without 
exception  in  the  finest  health,  farming  a  prac- 
tical and  conclu.sive  answer  to  the  deterioration 
theory.  I  quite  believe  that  the  pruning  knife 
has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for,  and  that  excessive 
pruning  and  the  absurd  system  of  double  crop- 
ping (so  called)  have  helped  to  produce  canker 
and  other  evils.  If  fairly  young  trees,  not  too 
badly  cankered,  are  allowed  to  have  their  heads, 
simply  thinning  the  branches  sufficiently  to  admit 
light  and  air  and  leaving  them  undisturbed  at  the 
root.s,  the  improvement  in  their  general  health 
after  a  season  or  two  will  be  marked. 

Dumelow's  Seedling  is  never  at  its  best  unless 
allowed  freedom  of  growth,  with  very  little 
pruning  more  than  keei^ing  the  centres  of  the 
trees  clear  from  twigs  and  the  main  branches 
.shapely.  In  common  with  the  Blenheim  and 
others,  close  pruning  spoils  all  chance  of  a  full 
crop.  Two  marked  peculiarities  of  this  Apple 
are  the  curiously  speckled  bark  of  the  wood 
and  the  hannnered  appearance  at  the  apex  of 
the  fruit.  The  tree  being  a  quick  grower  should 
be  allowed  plenty  of  room  to  develop,  a  crowded 
orchard  being  especially  bad  for  this  kind,  and 
"  D.  T.  F.'s"  advice  to  remove  every  alternate 
tree  might  be  cirried  out  with  good  effect  in 
many  a  fruit  garden.  I  fear  that  this  Apple 
will  not  commend  itself  to  those  who  prefer 
kinds  which  grow  their  own  sugar,  but  there 
are  others  who  think  these  latter  insipid,  and 


Absence  of  green-fly  on  Peach  trees. — It 

is  curious  how  to  account  for  the  matked  absence 
of  insect  pests  on  Peach  trees  under  glass  in  cold 
houses  this  year.  I  have  here  a  long  Peac'i  house 
(cold)  with  trees  on  back  wall  and  front  trellis, 
i'p  to  the  present  time  (April  1 1)  there  has  been 
no  green-fly  on  the  trees,  although  the  fruit  is  as 
large  as  peas  and  the  shoots  several  inches  long. 
In  previous  seasons  I  have  been  obliged  to  dress 
these  trees  two  or  three  times.  I  thought  some 
time  ago  perhaps  the  absence  of  fly  arose  from 
dressing  the  trees  in  winter,  but  on  closer  examina- 
tion I  observe  those  that  were  not  dressed  are  just 
as  clean  as  those  dressed.  It  cannot  be  said  it  is 
because  we  have  no  east  wind  in  this  part  of  the 
country  (Dorset).  We  have  had  continued  east 
wind  ever  since  the  trees  came  into  bloom,  and  it 
still  continues.  Nor  are  our  trees  i^rotected 
from  its  effects,  as  the  front  lights  are  thrown 
open  every  day  after  breakfast.  Mine  is  not  an 
exceptional  case,  for  a  friend  called  to  see  me 
a  day  or  two  since,  and  he,  too,  remarked  as  to 
the  absence  of  fly.  He  told  me  he  had  not  seen  a 
fly  on  any  of  the  trees,  forced  or  otherwise,  the 
whole  season.  According  to  my  observation,  the 
cause  of  fly  is  more  due  to  changeable  weather 
than  to  east  wind.  It  will  be  interesting  to  hear 
how  others  have  fared. — J.  C.  V. 

Catting    down    Raspberry    canes    after 

planting. — "  I."  directs  much-needed  attention  on 
p.  :!6G  to  the  penny-wise-and-pound-foolish  prac- 
tice of  leaving  several  canes  to  fruit  the  first  year. 
The  practice  is  suicidal.  But  supposing  they  did  f  miit 
and  ripen  through  a  specially  dripping  summer  or 
other  accidents  of  growth  or  season,  such  fruit 
would  probably  cost  a  guinea  per  ounce  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  strength  and  free  growth  of  canes 
for  fruiting  next  year.  Raspberries  in  this 
respect  are  widely  ditTerent  from  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  other  bush  fruits,  though  the  less 
strain  through  much  fruit-bearing  on  those  the 
first  season,  the  better  ever  after  for  their  future 
health  and  fertility.  But  Raspberries  are  more 
impatient  of  root-disturbance  ;  hence,  plant  as  early 
in  the  winter  as  possible,  leaving  a  foot  or  l."i  inches 
of  the  current  year's  wood  till  the  end  of  February 
to  keep  the  roots  in  action  and  help  multiply  their 
numbers.  Then  cut  the  canes  over  level  with  the 
ground  or  a  few  inches  above,  and  from  one  to  three 
or  four  strong  suckers  will  spring  up  from  the  root- 
stock  and  form  good  fruiting  canes  for  next  year, 
which  will  become  brown  as  nuts  and  almost  as 
hard  before  the  end  of  the  season.  Those  shoots 
of  the  current  year  will  often  show  fruit  late  in  the 
autumn,  whether  of  the  so-called  autumn-bearing 
varieties  or  not.  But  even  these  fruits  had  better  be 
picked  off  so  as  to  husband  all  the  energies  of  the 
plants  for  future  fruitfulness. — D.  T.  F. 

Thinning  Peach  and  Nectarine  flower- 
buds. — When  buds  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
few  and  well  placed,  I  invariably  find  them  set 
well  .and  the  fruit  proportionately  large.  While 
shoots  are  allowed  to  remain  crowded  with  buds 
large  and  small,  the  setting  is  less  certain  and  the 
crowding  of  the  flowers  is  against  the  strength  of 
the  fruit.  When  small  and  weak  at  first,  they 
never  attain  the  same  perfection  as  selected  buds, 
which  have  never  been  cramped  for  room  by  their 
fellows  and  had  full  liberty  to  expand  on  the  best 
side  of  the  shoots,  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air. 
When  shoots  are  heavily  laden  with  buds,  I  run 
the  finger  up  the  backs  of  the  shoots,  clearing  off 
every  bud,  and  then  the  front  buds  are  thinned  a 
little  later,  so   that  they  ofvn  be  allowed  all  the 


space  the  fully-developed  flowers  require.  A  deal 
of  bud-tliinning  can  be  done  in  a  few  hours.  I 
think  it  was  from  reading  Mr.  Coleman's  notes  on 
Peach  management  that  I  was  induced  to  strip 
the  buds  from  the  backs  of  the  shoots  in  the 
summary  manner  indicated.  I  have  thinned  Peach 
buds  always  when  they  required  it  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  experiments  frequently 
practised  have  taught  me  that  the  small  amount 
of  labour  expended  is  highly  beneficial.  On  our 
early  trees  this  year  I  have  had  to  thin  off  thou- 
sands of  fruit  after  bud-thinning  was  practised. 
Some  trees  were  left  unthinned.  Though  heavily 
cropped,  they  have  not  the  display  of  large,  well- 
placed  fruits.  Thinning  of  wood-buds  is  generally 
done  as  soon  as  they  can  be  picked  out — before 
the  fruit-buds  are  much  on  the  move.  One  shoot 
is  left  at  the  base  of  its  predecessor  to  supply 
fruit  nest  season,  and  a  shoot  is  left  as  a  leader  at 
the  top  of  the  fruit-bearing  one  to  lead  up  nourish- 
ment.—M.  T. 


THINNING  THE  BL"DS  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

According  to  the  observations  of  "S.  B,"  the 
thinning  of  the  flower-buds  of  Peach  trees  before 
they  open  is  quite  useless.  The  above  is  confirmed 
in  principle  by  "  D.  T.  F."  at  p.  334.  The  common- 
sense  note  of  "  J.  B."  on  the  same  page  strikes  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  subject  when  he  cites  the 
improved  size  of  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  &c , 
when  the  flower-buds  are  thinned,  and  also  the  re- 
moval of  the  flower-spikes  from  sickly  Orchids  to 
assist  them  in  regaining  their  health.  I  differ  with 
both  "  S.  D."  and  "  D."  T.  F."  According  to  the 
observations  of  "  D.  T.  F.,"  the  flowers  perform 
analogous  functions  to  the  leaves — in  fact';  I  hey 
add  to  the  increased  strength  of  the  tree  until  the 
blooms  are  actually  set.  This  is  entirely  different 
to  the  common  law  of  Nature,  as  "  D.  T.  F."  may 
prove  with  but  little  trouble  or  observation.  For 
the  sake  of  argument,  I  will  take  an  Orchid.  Watch 
the  development  of  the  spike  until  the  flowers 
actually  open,  and  the  longer  the  flowers  remain 
on  the  "plant  the  weaker  it  will  become.  In  some 
cases  over-flowering  kills  the  plant,  or  it  is  so  ex- 
hausted that  it  drags  on  a  miserable  existence. 
According  to  the  views  of  "  D.  T.F.,'  the  flowering 
should  add  to  its  vigour.  For  another  example  I 
will  take  the  Rose,  say  a  Marfchal  Niel  ;  allow  one 
plant  to  perfect  dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  flowers 
according  to  its  size,  and  from  another  remove  all 
the  flower-buds  as  .soon  as  visible.  What  is  the 
result  ?  Coming  to  fruit,  we  will  take  the  Vine  : 
Allow  every  bunch  that  forms  to  remain  until  all 
are  set.  Is  the  Vine's  vigour  added  to  ?  as,  accord- 
ing to  ■'  D.  T.  F.,"  it  should  be.  Remove  all  the 
embryo  bunches  from  weak  shoots.  Is  the  Vine 
improved  or  not  ? 

We  must  take  a  common-sense  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  not  allow  our  imagination  to  be 
carried  away  by  suppositions.  Flowering  is  a  very 
exhausting  process,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant  or  tree.  Thinning  of  the 
flower-buds  of  any  plant  or  fruit-bearing  subject 
means  larger,  stronger,  and  more  fully  developed 
flowers.  How  can  this  principle  be  wrong  ?  In  a 
fruit-bearing  subject  thinning  the  flower-buds  judi- 
ciously renders  the  fructifying  organs  stronger  in 
every  part,  and  if  these  are  stronger,  the  flowers 
must  set  better.  What  sense  or  reason  is  there  in 
allowing  thousands  of  flowers  to  open  when  only 
perhaps  a  few  dozen  fruits  are  required  '.  Has 
either  "  S.  D."  or  '■  D.  T.  F."  observed  how  some 
Plum  trees  are  so  ciowded  with  blossom,  that 
no  fruit  whatever  has  formed  >.  According  to  the 
dictum  of  "  D.  T.  F.,''  the  tree  must  have  cast 
its  flowers  through  over-luxuriance.  I  will  also 
add  Pear  trees  to  my  list  of  examples.  "  S.  D." 
says  the  flowers  fall  fast  enough  without  setting 
without  going  to  the  trouble  of  pulling  them 
off.  If  such  is  the  case  with  "S.  D.'s"  trees, 
it  is  not  so  with  mine,  and  I  fancy  he  nmst  look 
further  afield  for  the  mischief.  If  only  for  economy 
of  labour  sake,  thinning  the  flower-buds  has  a  deal 
to  commend  it,  and  anyofie  would  say  so  who  may 
have  the  same  quantity  of  trees  to  go  over  as  I 
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h%ve.  Although  ours  were  thinned  heavily,  the 
labour  of  thinning  out  even  now  will  be  immense, 
and  this  with  a  reduced  labour  staff  requires  a 
deal  of  time.  But  it  is  the  whole  principle  which 
I  u|ihold  as  being  a  march  forward  in  tho  routine 
of  I'ruit  culture,  and  which  it  behoves  all  to  prac- 
<ise  ,TS  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  case.  'i.  A.  H. 


Fiost  and  its  effects.— It  will  now  be  only 
too  evident  how  veiy  destructive  the  late  frosts 
have  been.  There  never  was  a  brighter  prospect 
as  far  as  fruit  blossom  was  concerned,  but  this  has 
been  completely  marred,  and,  in  this  district  at  any 
rate,  choice  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Goose- 
berries, and,  I  believe,  Raspberries,  will  be  very 
scarce.  On  the  morning  of  April  U  there  were  7^ 
of  frost,  and  this  following  close  upon  rain  and 
snow  did  very  much  harm,  the  Pear  blossoms  being 
coated  with  ice.  Worse  was  to  follow,  for  during 
the  next  night  our  thermometer  registered  12°  of 
frost,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  Frome  it  was  still 
colder,  there  being  15°  of  frost  in  a  friend's  garden. 
On  the  morning  of  April  16  there  were  7°  of  frost, 
and  it  was  quite  as  cold  for  another  two  nights. 
What  the  first  frosts  missed  those  following  finished, 
and  there  .are  scarcely  any  sound  flowers  left.  Not 
a  few  of  the  apparently  uninjured  buds  are  also 
ruined.  Apples,  Morello  Cherries,  Plums  on  late 
walls,  and  Currants  not  being  very  forward  are,  I 
much  hope,  uninjured,  and  not  many  of  the  Straw- 
berries were  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  injured. 
Apricots  under  copings  and  blinds  have  escaped 
fairly  well,  and  protected  Peaches  will  very  prob:)- 
bly  ^ield  a  light  crop,  the  bulk  of  the  newly-set 
friiit,  however,  being  blackened.  The  destruction 
was  never  more  complete. — W.  IgGULDEN,  Marstn'i 
Ilovs',  Frome. 


NEGLECTED  FIG  TREES. 
I  AM  no  stranger  to  the  southern  coast,  in  fact 
many  of  my  early  lessons  in  gardening  were  g.iined 
within  easy  distance  of  the  English  Channel,  and 
I  have  also  seen  a  good  many  large,  old,  and  what 
I  term  neglected  Fig  trees.  I  had  those  very  trees 
in  my  "  mind's  eye  "  when  the  advice  to  keep  Fig 
trees  more  within  bounds  was  penned.  If  we 
could  be  sure  of  the  trees  being  uninjured  by 
severe  frosts,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for 
letting  them  grow  unchecked  and  unrestrained, 
beyond,  perhaps,  fastening  the  main  branches  to 
the  walls;  but,  as  it  happens,  the  Fig  tree  is  far 
from  being  hardy,  and  occasionally  it  is  either  cut 
down  to  near  the  ground  or  the  points  are  crippled, 
this  meaning  no  fruit.  Whether  this  happens  in 
Cornwall  I  am  unable  to  say,  and  even  granting 
that  Fig  trees  are  never  injured  in  that  naturally 
warm  county,  it  does  not  follow  that  either  Mr.  Tal- 
lack  or  I  would  be  justified  in  advising  growers  in 
other  paits  of  the  country  to  adopt  Cornish 
methods.  Cornwall  is  not  England,  and  a  calendar 
writer  has  to  take  the  conditions  of  a  great  many 
localities  into  consideration,  penning  advice  often- 
times without  being  allowed  space  to  give  reasons 
for  different  practices.  I  maintain  that  the  trees 
generally  are  safer  because  more  easily  protected 
when  kept  well  within  bounds  and  trained  against 
high  walls,  and,  moreover,  in  many  districts  the 
wood  would  not  ripen  sufficiently  if  it  did  not  get 
the  benefit  of  warmth  from  brick  or  stone  walls. 
If  Mr.  Tallack  doubts  the  wisdom  of  adopting  these 
views,  let  him  pay  a  visit  to  either  Longford  Castle, 
Salisbury,  or  to  Badminton,  near  Chippenham, 
before  he  wholly  condemns  the  practice  again.  At 
both  places  there  are  grand  trained  Fig  trees, 
which,  being  protected,  never  fail,  and  that  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  neglected  trees  generally. 
I  only  advised  root-pruning  in  the  case  of  over- 
luxuriant  and  therefore  unfruitful  treej; ;  while  if 
trees  gave  signs  of  exhaustion,  failing  as  they  some- 
times do  to  swell  off  a  good  crop,  then  I  know 
from  long  experience  that  it  pays  well  to  manure 
them.     Some  of  the  finest  Fig  trees  that  were  ever 


seen  in  this  country  probably  were  at  one  time 
growing  under  the  Shakespeare  Cliflt,  Dover,  and 
these  certainly  had  no  rich  food  at  their  disposal, 
but  then  they  had  the  benelit  of  a  salt-laden  and 
most  congenial  atmosphere. — W.  Iggulden. 

I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tallack  on 

this  subject  (p.  BtK!).  In  the  case  of  such  fine  Fig 
trees  as  he  describes  as  not  infrequently  met  with 
in  such  counties  as  Cornwall,  and  he  might  have 
added  Sussex,  the  vital  question  is  often  to  find 
where  the  neglect  comes  in.  It  is  many  years  since 
I  advocated  strongly  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere 
the  free  and  easy,  that  is,  the  natural  mode  of 
growing  Figs,  as  the  surest  mode  of  obtaining  good 
crops  in  the  open  air.  Nothing  that  I  have  seen  or 
learned  since  has  led  to  any  modification  of  those 
views.  On  the  contrary,  their  soundness  and  suc- 
cess have  recently  been  strongly  confirmed.  The 
latest  is  also  the  most  extensive  example  that  I 
have  ever  seen  of  Fig  growing  in  the  open  air  in 
England.  The  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those 
described  by  Mr.  Tallack,  though  they  are  not  the 
same  trees  and  hardly  in  such  a  favoured  clime  as 
Cornwall.  They  were  planted,  however,  in  paved 
yaids  without  apparently  any  border  or  prepara- 
tion whatever,  and  clothe,  moreover,  surfaces  of 
wall- in    fact,   almost   all   the   offices  of   a  large 


counties  close  to  the  seashore.  Hence  every 
now  and  again,  or  once  in  a  decade  or  so,  the  ther- 
mometer runs  down  to  zero,  and  our  Figs  are 
cruelly  maimed  and  crippled,  perhaps  killed  to  the 
ground  line.  But  even  then  Fig  trees  grown  on 
these  free  and  easy  methods  come  through  the 
freezing  best,  and  often  sufl:'er  very  little,  while 
the  skeletonised,  form.ally  pruned  ,and  trained  trees 
are  killed  outright.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that 
all  summers  are  not  alike  favourable  to  the  ripen- 
ing of  Figs  in  the  open  air.  We  have  had  several 
cool,  comparatively  sunless  summers  in  succession, 
the  last,  that  of  1891,  being  the  worst  of  the  seiies. 
Hence  there  were  several  complaints  of  outdoor 
Figs  not  ripening  last  year. — D.  T.  F. 
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Hoses  traiuel  over  au  iron  arc-h. 

mansion,  many  of  the  trees  being  from  20  feet  to 
3(1  feet  high  <and  as  much  wide.  'J'he  varieties  were 
mostly  the  White  Marseilles  and  the  Brown  Turkey, 
the  latter  of  which  I  consider  the  best  Fig  for  the 
open  air,  though  the  Brunswick  and  all  the  Ischias 
will  also  ripen  well  in  the  open  in  an  average  of 
seasons  even  in  East  Anglia. 

Two  conditions,  however,  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess. A  hard,  poor,  or  no  root-run  for  the  roots, 
and  no  pruning,  training,  nor  stopping  of  the  tops. 
In  other  words,  starve  the  roots  and  let  the  tops 
alone,  simply  tacking  them  up  to  the  wall  and  fix- 
ing the  leading  shoots  against  fence,  wall,  or  other 
support.  They  will  then  naturally  form  a  sort  of 
half-standard  with  short,  bushy  branches  all  over 
the  surface,  each  of  these  branches  ripening  from 
three  to  five  or  more  Figs  every  year.  Better  fruit  in 
size  and  flavour  no  one  need  desire  than  can  be 
gathered  from  such  trees  with  this  minimum  of 
culture  and  of  labour,  while  as  to  the  quantity  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  to  be  ten  times  as  great  as 
can  possibly  be  gathered  from  skeletonised  Fig 
trees  that  one  frequently  meets  with  in  the  open 
air. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage.  By  restricting 
the  supplies  of  eap  and  of  food  and  converting  them 
all  into  luscious  Figs,  through  hundreds  of  channels 
the  trees  are  made  far  hardier  and  winter  well 
without  protection.  Not  that  the  Fig  is  even  ab- 
solutely   hardy    in    our    climate,    unless    in    the 


CLIMBING  ROSES  AND  THEIR  USES. 
What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  an  Ayrshire 
or  Evergreen  Rose  scrambling  up  the  stem  of 
.some  old  tree,  which  is  probably  bare  of 
branches  for  the  first  10  feet  or  12  feet  from 
the  gnunid-line,  although  its  lofty 
head  is  a  fine  feature  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  lawn  or  shrubbery  ? 
Deftly  and  rapidly  these  Roses 
twine  and  wind  tlieniselves  around 
the  rugged  trunk  till  they  reach 
the  branches  above,  where,  spread- 
ing and  bending  downwards,  the 
clusters  of  flowers  gracefully  in- 
termingle with  leaves  .and  branches. 
Climbing  Roses  are  equally  well 
adapted  for  trailing  over  arcades, 
painted  iron  arches  (see  illustra- 
tion), arbours,  and  rustic  temples. 
For  the  purposes  just  indicated, 
the  Ayri-hire,  Evergreen,  and  Mul- 
tiflora  Roses  are  the  best,  while 
Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Lamarque  botli 
do  well  on  painted  iron  arches  and 
trellises.  They  grow  vigorously 
when  well  fed,  often  making  shoots 
10  feet  to  12  feet  long  in  one 
season.  They  are  very  hardy,  and 
when  fairly  established  flower  most 
abundantly.  For  low  fences,  the 
Hybrid  China,  the  Hybrid  Bour- 
bon, and  the  strongest  growing 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  may  be  used ; 
and  if  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect  requires  to  be 
covered,  whether  high  or  low,  some  few  of  the 
Noisette,  Tea-scented,  and  Banksian  Roses  are 
the  very  best  kinds  that  can  be  planted.  The 
general  management  of  climbing  Roses  is  familiar 
to  every  Rose  grower.  The  Banksian  Rose  alone 
requires  special  treatment.  It  is  common  to  hear 
of  this  Rose  growing  freely,  but  flowering 
sparingly.  This  is  usually  due  to  the  system 
of  pruning,  very  little  of  the  latter  being  neces- 
sary. The  gross  shoots  should  be  stopped  during 
the  growing  season,  and  the  thin  wiry  shoots 
removed  early  in  the  spring.  Tlie  aim  should 
be  to  obtain  and  preserve  a  goodly  number  of 
moderate-sized,  well-ripened  shoots,  for  it  is  such, 
.and  such  only,  that  produce  flowers.        T.  P. 


Trellis-trained  Roses. — "A.  D."  has  an  in- 
spiring note  about  these.  Hi  feet  and  20  feet  hit;h 
in  a  high  house  under  glass.  When  thoroughly 
clothed  in  the  early  spring,  the  colour  and  fra- 
grance must  indeed  be  magnificent.  But  his  selec- 
tion of  varieties  is  so  peculiar  as  to  merit  special 
notice.  Catherine  Bell  I  do  not  know,  but  of  those 
named,  neither  Hcm'ere  nor  Cheshunt  Hybrid  aie 
often  grown  under  glass.  The  colour  of  the  latter 
is  against  it  as  a  house  Rose,  however  useful  it  may  be 
in  many  positions  in  the  open  air.     It  would  be  inte- 
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resting  to  many  readers  to  learn  whether  glass  re- 
fines the  exquisite  biuls  of  Homere  wilhmit  pre- 
maturely opcninp:  (hem  into  Hat  or  lualfornieil 
blooms.  Homere  is  almost  matchless  in  the  open 
air,  especially  for  the  colour  and  almost  perfect 
form  of  its  autumnal  buds  ;  but  I  have  seldom  met 
with  it  perfect  either  in  colour  or  form  under  glass. 
— D.  T.  F. 


ROSES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 
About  this  time  last  year  there  were  two  or  three 
articles  in  The  Garden  upon  this  subject.  The 
question  of  own-root  Roses  is  one  of  great  interest, 
especially  to  amateurs,  who  are  often  unable  to 
detect  the  diflference  between  a  sucker  that  ema- 
nates from  the  stock  the  Rose  is  worked  upon  or 
whether  it  proceeds  from  the  Rose  itself.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  of  the  jiopularity  of 
own-root  Roses  over  those  worked  upon  various 
stocks,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  advantage  I  see  In 
this  system  of  cultivation. 

Not  only  do  Roses  worked  upon  a  stock  that  is 
suitable  both  for  the  variety  and  the  soil  it  is  to  be 
grown  upon  do  much  better  and  retain  a  stronger 
and  more  healthy  constitution,  but  they  produce 
flowers  of  greater  merit  both  as  regards  colour  and 
size.  In  only  two  cases  would  I  grow  Roses  >ipon 
their  own  roots,  viz  ,  in  very  light  sandy  soil  and  as 
pot  plants.  Even  then  1  much  prefer  them  to  be 
vvorked  upon  some  stock.  Many  of  our  finest  Roses 
lose  their  vigorous  growth  to  a  certain  extent,  un- 
less assisted  by  the  more  robust  constitution  im- 
parted by  a  judicious  use  of  some  stock.  The 
force  of  this  is  fully  borne  out  by  experience,  and  I 
may  state  that  all  extensive  growers,  whether  for 
sale  or  exhibition,  invariably  grow  the  majority  of 
their  plants  upon  some  foster  stock.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  is  useless  to  ask  in  many  of  the  best 
Rose  nurseries  for  jilants  upon  their  own  roots. 
As  a  trade  grower,  I  may  reply  that  any  demand 
for  such  plants  would  speedily  create  a  sufficient 
supply,  and  that  the  greatest  argument  against 
own-root  Roses  is  the  tact  of  so  few  being  grown 
by  our  most  successful  and  enthusiastic  rosarians. 
There  are  but  few  Roses  that  recommend  them- 
selves to  me  for  own-root  cultivation  besides  the 
Fairy  and  China  classes.  La  France,  Boule  de 
Neige,  and  a  few  of  the  Tea-scented  division,  such 
as  Marie  van  Houtte  and  similarly  free  growers, 
are  all  that  I  can  recommend  for  this  style  of  cul- 
ture. A  little  thought  should  always  be  given  to 
the  important  question  of  which  stock  is  most  suit- 
able for  the  soil  you  intend  growing  Roses  in,  and 
also  upon  the  variety  of  Rose.  There  is  not  nearly 
sufficient  attention  paid  to  this  among  amateur 
propagators  and  growers,  and  hence  the  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  upon  this  important  point.  It 
is  only  natural  that  the  nurseryman  should  grow 
his  plants  upon  the  stock  inost  suited  for  them, 
and  we  may  take  it  that  there  is  a  greater  demand 
for  worked  Roses  than  for  those  upon  their  own 
roots,  simply  because  the  former  are  preferable, 
and  not  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
plants  that  are  cultivated  in  the  latter  manner — 
a  difficulty  (!)  that  would  be  readily  met  if  the  de- 
mand only  called  for  it. 

All  dwarf  Roses  should  be  planted  a  little  below 
the  junction  of  stock  and  Rose,  and  will  then  almost 
invariably  stait  ofi:  upon  their  own  roots  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  It  has  been  argued  that 
this  fact  points  to  own-root  cultivation  as  being 
the  most  suitable,  but  upon  transplanting  esti- 
blished  plants  I  have  almost  always  found  the 
roots  of  any  suitable  stock  to  be  in  first-rate 
health,  and  consequently  affording  a  great  deal  of 
support  to  the  Rose.  There  are  very  few  gardens 
in  which  own-root  Roses  thrive  satisfactorily,  and 
these  are  almost  always  composed  of  light  sandy 
soil  over  a  chalky  or  gravelly  subsoil.  In  most  of 
these  cases  had  the  Roses  been  worked  upon  the 
Manetti  or  the  cutting  Brier  stock,  according  to 
their  variety  and  class,  better  results  would  have 
been  obtained,  more  especially  if  some  manurial 
assistance  of  a  stiff  or  close  nature  had  been  ap- 
plied. Own-root  Roses  take  a  considerable  time  to 
grow  large  and  strong  enough  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory crop  of  flowers,  and  even  in  the  event  of 


severe  frost  cutting  them  down  to  the  ground-line, 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  them  and  a,  well- 
worked  dwarf  that  was  properly  ])lauted  and  which 
received  a  little  judicious  protectimi  in  the  way  of 
earthing  up  with  soil  on  the  approach  of  severe 
weather;  in  each  case  the  plant  will  pu.sh  into  new 
growth  from  below  the  ground-lino.  It  is  in  the 
warmer  southern  countries  of  Turkey,  Egypt,  &c  , 
that  Roses  thris'e  upon  their  own-roots  satisfac- 
torily, and  although  American  growers  cultivate 
the  Rose  somewhat  extensively  under  the  same 
system,  I  believe  I  may  safely  aflirm  that  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  this  style  of  culture  becomes 
popular  among  experienced  and  unprejudiced 
growers  in  this  country. 

On  page  401,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  "A.  H."  mentioned 
having  planted  twelve  own  root  plants  of  The 
Bride  in  heavy  loara  aiul  with  rather  unsatisfac- 
tory results,  notwithstanding  this  grand  variety  is 
very  extensively  grown  in  this  form  by  Americans. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  our  Ameri- 
can cousins  attempt  to  cultivate  own-root  Roses 
in  heavy  loam.  Ridge\VOOD. 


trast  in  colour,  and  when  grown  under  glass  are 
altogether  superior  to  those  from  plants  cultivated 
in  the  open  air.  Our  plants  of  this  grand  Rose 
make  quite  as  sti-ong  and  long  growths  as  Marechal 
Niel,  frequently  throwing  from  four  to  seven  or 
eight  shoots  12  feet  to  l.j  feet  in  length,  and  which 
flower  with  even  more  fi'eedom  than  those  of 
Marechal  Niel.  Where  a  good  red  Rose  is  wanted, 
and  sufficient  room  can  be  afforded,  I  can  very 
strongly  recommend  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  and, 
pr-ovided  it  is  grown  upon  the  long-rod  system  and 
treated  the  same  as  Mar-t'clial  Niel,  I  am  sure  it 
will  please  all  who  give  it  a  trial.— R. 


THE  HARD  PRUNING  OF  ROSES. 

I  NEVER  quite  understood  the  baldness  and  bare- 
ness of  this  until  a  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  an  exhibitor's  Rose  ground.  At  a  few 
paces  distant  this  rosery  looked  like  a  bare  fallow. 
On  nearer  approach,  a  few  long-pruned  sorts  showed 
a  few  branchlels  with  from  two  to  three  buds 
apiece  on  them  ;  the  others  were  cut  hard  back  to 
the  ground  line.  In  some  cases  even  the  earth  was 
removed  from  the  collars  to  enable  the  Rose  shoots 
to  be  cut  back  yet  harder  still.  Teas  on  Brier 
cuttings  were  cut  harder  still.  From  the  character 
and  circumference  of  the  stumps  one  corrld  esti- 
mate the  faggots  of  Rose  wood  for  the  fire  that 
must  have  been  carried  off  this  single  Rose  ground. 
The  loss  of  force  and  of  fragrance  set  me  asking. 
Is  Rose  showing  worthy  of  such  sacrifices.'  It 
seems  almost  a  sacrilege  to  the  Roses  to  waste  .so 
much  to  produce  so  little.  Of  coui-se  such  modes 
of  culture  are  useful  in  their  way.  They  show 
what  the  concentration  of  vital  force  and  cultural 
skill  can  accomplish  in  certain  directions— viz  ,  in 
staging  Rose  blooms  as  big  and  so  far  perfect  as 
to  win  prizes. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  emphatically  true  of  the  Rose.  But  what  of 
those  bald,  bare  beds,  those  horrid  smelling 
mulches  and  satur-ating  draughts  of  foul-smelling 
liquids,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  stimulating  lO/imeii 
adopted  by  growers  of  Roses?  The  results  are 
flowers  of  prodigious  size,  rich  colour  and  texture. 
Granted  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
growing  of  Roses  only  or  chieliy  for  showing 
became  less  and  less,  and  that  the  growing  of  a 
Rose  for  its  fragrance,  natural  colour,  grace  and 
beauty  in  our  gardens  and  landscapes  should  be 
increased  in  all  directions. 

While  on  this  question  of  restrictive  growth  for 
show  Roses,  perhaps  some  expert  in  such  matters 
would  explain  why  Brier  cuttings  are  superior  to 
seedling  Briers  or  any  other  stock  anrl  to  own- 
root  Roses  for  hard  pruning  and  the  growth  of 
perfect  show  Roses.  D.  T.  F. 


Rose  Reine  Marie  Henriette  under  glass 

— It  is  only  towards  the  autumn  that  the  deep 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  Rose  is  seen  when  grown 
in  the  open  air,  and  as  it  is  not  so  free  flowering  at 
that  time  as  in  the  early  summer  months,  it  is  not 
considered  a  first-class  red  Rose  for  outdoor  cul- 
ture. Under  glass,  however,  it  is  always  very 
highly  coloured  and  forms  one  of  the  very  best 
deep  red  Roses  we  have.  For  early  forcing  there 
is  probably  no  red  Rose  superior  to  Reine  Marie 
Henriette.  It  forms  a  particularly  pleasing  bud  of 
a  long  and  piointed  shape,  and  each  one  opens  into 
a  good-sized  flowei',  while  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  its  freedom  of  growth  and  flowering. 
This  Rose  may  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as 
Marechal  Niel,  and,  gener-ally  speaking,  it  will  give 
better  results.     The  flowers  are  also  a  grand  con- 


THE    WEEK'S     WORK. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stoves.— Propagation.— Now  that  the  main  part 
of  the  bedding  plants  is  out  of  hand,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  turning  to  the  best  account  the 
means  at  disposal  for  the  propagation  of  such 
plants  as  have  not  yet  received  attention  forthe 
requisite  increase  this  season.  Of  ciurse,  with  well- 
arranged  propagating  pits,  without  which  noplace 
of  any  pretensions  should  be  considered  complete 
in  its  arrangements,  it  is  much  easier  to  give 
better  attention  to  and  greatly  facilitate  the  pro- 
pagation of  any  plairts.  Attention  should  now  be 
turned  to  the  stock  of  plants  for  the  following 
winter  season.  The  eariiest  batch  of  Poinsettia 
cuttings  should  be  got  in  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
made  sufficient  growth,  for  each  has  to  be  taken  off 
with  a  heel.  If  the  old  stools  have  not  thus  far 
been  placed  in  more  heat  to  induce  them  to  break 
kindly,  a  portion  at  least  should  now  be  so  treated; 
some  can  be  left  till  later  if  desirable,  but  those 
now  started  will  give  several  successional  batches 
of  cuttings  if  they  are  not  in  any  way  pruned.  All 
the  light  possible  should  be  given  the  old  jilants, 
with  a  watering  now  and  again  at  the  root,  but  too 
much  atmospheric  moisture  is  not  desirable,  other- 
wise the  young  shoots  will  be  of  too  sappy  a  nature 
to  strike  speedily  and  without  the  loss  of  the  leaves 
already  made.  A  moderately  close  pit  with  a 
steady  bottom-heat  will  suit  them  well,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  ventilation  being  aft'orded  to  preserve 
the  foliage  from  damping,  yet  not  sufficient  to 
cause  the  cuttings  to  suffer'.  One  cutting  to  a  2-J- 
inch  pot  is  better  than  more  in  larger  pots  with 
the  after  necessity  of  dividing  with  its  correspond- 
ing check.  Loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand  in 
aboirt  equal  proportions  will  suit  well  for  propaga- 
tion. The  best  kinrl  for  propagating  now  is  Poin- 
settia prdcherrima  roseo-carminata,  which  is  about 
three  weeks  earlier  than  the  old  kind  or  type. 

EupnoRniA  JACQUiNi.EFLORA  should  also  be 
struck  now  as  soon  as  good  cuttings  can  be  had  ; 
these  strike  much  better  in  every  way  if  the  plants 
are  thoroughly  expo'ed  to  the  sunshine.  When  the 
cuttings  assume  a  bi-onzy  tint,  as  in  the  case  of 
plenty  of  light  being  given  them,  they  strike  more 
kindly—  at  least,  such  has  been  my  experience.  Cut- 
tings about  3  in.  long  taken  with  a  heel  aie  the  best. 
These  I  prefer  to  strike  about  six  or  eight  in  a  4.}  in. 
pot  rather  than  in  separate  pots,  as  these  latter 
retain  with  the  additional  soil  too  much  moisture 
at  the  conmiencement.  More  sand  is  advisable  also 
with  this  Euphorbia  for  striking,  whilst  I  would 
rather  cover  with  a  bell-glass  than  place  them  in  a 
propagating  pit  with  other  things.  The  bell-glass 
can  be  wiped  dry  once  a  day  when  needed,  apiece  of 
paper  being  used  when  any  shadingis  found  requisite. 
These  cuttings  as  soon  as  rooted  fairly  .should  lie 
potted  in  small  pots  and  be  still  kept  moder'ately 
close  for  a  time,  but  the  nearer  to  the  glass  so  as 
to  ensure  a  sturdy  growth,  the  better  plants  will 
they  eventually  make.  Where  there  is  a  suitable 
corner  in  a  warm  house  the  old  plants  may  with 
advantage  be  planted  out,  but  not  in  over-much 
or  excessively  rich  soil,  drainage  in  good  quantity 
being  provided  ;  these  plants  will  throw  a  good 
quantity  of  bloom  for  cutting. 

Cuttings  of  Plunrbago  rosea,  P.  coccinea, 
and  Eranthemum  pulchellum  when  plants  of 
good  size  are    desirable    should   now   be  struck  ; 
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the  same  may  be  said  of  such  Begonias  as  B.  in- 
signis  and  B.  Knowsleyana.  The  winter-flowering 
tuberous  Begonias  need  not  yet  be  excited  into 
growth  ;  they  will  come  away  all  the  better  if  al- 
lowed a  little  more  rest.  Seedlings  of  Aphelandra 
aurantiaca  Roezli  should  now  be  making  nice  little 
plants  it  the  seed  was  sown  in  good  time;  these 
should  be  kept  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  a 
dwarf  and  close  growth  being  most  desirable.  If 
seedlings  have  not  been  raised,  which  is  the  most 
expeditious  mode  of  increase,  cuttings  should  be 
taken  from  old  stoo's  at  once  if  sufticient  growth  has 
been  made.  Where  the  stock  of  such  useful  plants 
as  Ixoras  in  variety,  Gardenias,  C'lerodendrons,  and 
other  flowering  stove  plants  is  at  all  low,  or  the 
older  ones  showing  symptoms  of  failing,  then  sufii- 
cient  cuttings  should  be  taken  so  as  to  ensure  the 
proper  number  of  each  being  retained  in  a  healthy 
condition.  This  important  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  :  a  healthy  thriving  young  plant  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  an  old,  decrepit  stool,  however  reluctant 
one  may  be  to  destroy  those  which  have  done 
many  a  good  turn. 

Flowering  plants  of  the  stove  house  which 
are  now  making,  as  they  should  be,  a  free  growth 
for  summer  and  autumn  blooming  can  be  timed  to 
a  nicety  for  their  flowering  period  when  this  is  de- 
sirable for  any  particidar  purpose.  AUamandas, 
for  instance,  if'  stopped  all  over  (strong  shoots  and 
weaker  ones)  will,  if  pinched  back  to  the  youngest 
of  the  developed  leaves,  break  away  in  an  even 
manner  and  flower  simultaneously  in  from  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  according  to  the  temperature.  Bou- 
gainvillea  glabra  requires  the  same  time.  Ronde- 
letia  speciosa  major,  a  much-neglected  plant, 
requires  sixteen  weeks;  treated  thus  this  flne  sub- 
ject for  autumn  flowering  is  increased  in  beauty 
two-fold.  Clerodendron  fallax,  the  best  of  the 
shrubby  species,  requires  about  six  weeks  from  the 
last  stopping,  the  same  time  being  allowed  for  the 
Vincas.  Stephanotis  fioribunda,  if  quite  at  rest 
by  being  retained  in  a  temperate  house,  will  come 
into  flower  in  about  twelve  weeks  when  again  in- 
troduced into  heat.  These  facts  may  be  useful  to 
some  growers  for  special  purposes. 

James  Hudson. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Pises  pruitinq. — Plenty  of  sunshine  and  rather 
high  day  temperatures  will  have  brought  the  for- 
wardest  along  rapidly,  and  some  of  the  Queens 
will  now  be  near  their  ripening  period,  in-  some 
cases  probably  already  colouring.  All  ought  to  be 
kept  uniformly  moist  at  the  roots,  liquid  manure 
being  applied  frequently,  nothing  answering  better 
than  guano  mixed  with  warm,  soft  water  at  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  the  gallon,  well-diluted  liquid 
manure  being  a  good  change.  While  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  high  temperatures  and  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere may  be  safely  and  advantageously  main- 
tained, overhead  syringing  being  also  resorted  to 
on  clear  days  when  the  house  is  finally  closed. 
Seeing  that  air  may  and  should  be  given  rather 
freely  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  much 
atmospheric  moisture  will  not  seriously  affect  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  but  the  crowns  should  not  be 
wetted  more  than  can  be  a%'oided,^s  it  is  not 
desirable  that  these  should  attain  a  great  size. 
For  the  earliest  and  also  the  successional  batch, 
and  which  ought  now  to  be  near  the  flowering 
period,  a  bottom  heat  of  about  .S  j°  should  be  kept 
up,  while  the  top  heat  may  range  from  7u°to  70° 
by  night,  dropping  to  the  lowest  figure  after 
10  p.m.  On  clear  days  give  air  when  the  heat 
stands  at  75°,  and  keep  it  at  about  SO",  closing 
early  enough  to  run  it  up  to  !tO°  for  a  time. 
Dispense  with  fire-heat  as  much  as  possible, 
especially  when  sunshine  prevails.  Keep  fully 
grown  Smooth  t^ayennes,  Rothschilds  and  any  other 
late  sorts  that  are  to  be  started  early  in  June 
somewhat  cool,  and  also  dry  at  the  roots  till  that 
period,  or  otherwise  they  may  fail  to  fruit  when 
desired. 

Young  Pines. — The  sunshine  has  been  almost 
too  fierce  for  these,  and  in  all  probability  rather 
more  shade  would  have  been  beneficial.      There 


must  be  no  sudden  changes  in  the  treatment  or 
undue  excitement,  or  not  a  few  of  those  finally 
potted  in  February  or  March  will  fruit  prematurely. 
Keep  up  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  about  .So°,  and 
let  the  night  temperature  not  exceed  Uu°,  air  being 
given  in  the  morning  when  the  heat  reaches  75°. 
Close  somewhat  early,  so  as  to  run  up  the  heat  to 
.S5°  and  syringe  overhead  very  lightly,  maintaining 
a  moist  atmosphere  by  frequently  damping  the 
dry  walls  and  tloors.  Give  the  plants  good  room 
with  a  view  to  keeping  them  sturdy,  2  feet  apart 
each  way  being  none  too  much.  Any  not  suffi- 
ciently well  rooted  to  be  shifted  into  fruiting 
]5ots  in  March  should  now  be  in  a  condition  to  be 
finally  potted. 

Earliest  Grapes. — In  order  to  colour  Grapes 
properly,  and  also  to  bring  out  their  full  flavour, 
they  must  not  be  kept  too  hot  and  close  during  the 
ripening  period.  Admit  air  as  freely  as  possible 
without,  however,  unduly  lowering  the  tempera- 
tures, and  a  little  front  air  should  also  be  left  on 
every  night.  Continue  damping  down  occasion- 
ally, a  very  dry  atmosphere  not  being  desirable, 
and  attend  well  to  the  watering  ;  those  in  pots  re- 
quire abundance  of  water  and  liquid  manure  up 
to  the  time  they  are  nearly  fit  to  cut,  when  clear 
water  should  be  given.  Pot  Vines  larely  do  any 
good  a  second  time,  and  are  usually  thrown  away 
after  fruiting ;  but  if  particularly  required  or 
valued,  they  may  be  prepared  for  fruiting  again. 
Soon  after  the  fruit  is  cut,  turn  them  out  of  the 
pots  they  were  fruited  in,  rather  freely  reduce  the 
old  ball  of  soil  and  roots,  and  then  shift  into  pots 
a  size  or  two  larger  than  those  they  were  pre- 
viously in.  Use  a  rich  loamy  compost,  to  which 
half-inch  bones  have  been  freely  added.  Keep  rather 
close  and  warm  for  a  time,  also  shading  lightly 
from  bright  sunshine,  this,  coupled  with  frequent 
overhead  syringings,  preventing  flagging.  When 
well  recovered  from  the  severe  treatment  given, 
let  them  have  plenty  of  air,  and  early  turn  out 
against  a  warm  wall  where  they  must  be  kept 
well  supplied  with  water  and  prevented  from  mak- 
ing much  late  growth. 

Successional  vineries  —Look  well  to  the 
bunches,  taking  good  care  not  to  leave  too  many 
on  the  rods,  and  if  the  berries  promise  to  reach 
their  full  size,  see  that  they  have  good  room  to 
swell,  late  attempts  to  cut  out  a  few  more  berries 
not  unfrequently  leading  to  the  disfigurement  of 
those  retained.  Also  attend  well  to  the  fertilisation 
of  those  shy-setting  varieties  in  the  somewhat 
later  houses,  this  being  done  towards-  midday  or 
after  the  pollen  is  dry  enough  to  distribute  like  a 
cloud  of  dust.  Tapping  the  rods  smartly  is  fre- 
quently all  that  is  necessary  at  this  late  date,  but 
those  who  are  somewhat  nervous  about  the  matter 
prefer  to  use  either  a  good-sized  camel's-hair 
brush,  a  rabbit's  tail,  or  the  palm  of  a  non-hard- 
worker's  hand,  the  bunches  being  lightly  touched 
over  with  these.  Keep  the  sub-lateral  growth  well 
within  bounds.  It  ought  never  to  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  growth  as  to  require  a  knife  to  re- 
move it.  Keep  a  close  look-out  for  red  spider 
and  thrips ;  sponging  the  leaves  first  affected  by 
either  of  these  dreaded  pests  with  soapy  water  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  the  rest  of  the  Vines,  and 
nothing  short  of  this  tedious  process  can  be  said  to 
be  both  safe  and  effective.  Mealy  bug  if  present 
last  season  will  inevitably  put  in  an  appearance  this 
spring,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  greatest  pains  in 
cleansing  the  rods  and  house.  If  the  Vines  are 
gone  over  frequently  and  the  few  odd  bugs  that 
have  escaped  destroyed,  the  cleaiance  may  be 
effected  and  much  worry  and  annoyance  prevented. 
It  is  after  overhead  syringing  ceases,  and  this 
ought  in  most  cases  to  be  when  the  flowering 
period  is  i-eached,  that  insect  pests  begin  to  be 
troublesome.  They  all  thrive  best  in  a  dry,  airy 
house,  but  not  so  the  Vines  ;  therefore  maintain 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  by  damping 
down  frequently,  and  if  a  little  soot  or  guano  water 
is  added  or  distributed  about  (strong  doses  being 
guarded  against),  the  ammonia  thus  generated 
will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  Vines  as  well  as 
objectionable  to  insect  life.  Ventilate  early  or 
soon  after  the  sun  strikes  on  the  house,  keeping  the 


heat  at  about  75°,  closing  early  enough  to  run  it 
up  to  85°,  and  letting  the  temperature  drop  during 
the  night  to  about  (15°. 

STRAWBERRtES.— Very  hot  and  dry  shelves  do 
not  suit  these,  finer,  more  fully  flavoured  fruit  being 
obtained  from  plants  kept  in  moderately  warm 
forcing  houses  only,  If  more  of  the  early  varieties 
were  grown,  these  would  ripen  (juickly  on  the 
sunniest  greenhouse  shelves  and  also  in  pits,  but 
the  late  sorts  would  not  succeed  well  in  such  posi- 
tions. Noble  on  warm  borders  ripening  more 
quickly.  The  latter  could  be  potted  up  readily  if 
more  fruiting  plants  are  desired  for  house  culture. 

Practical. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Broccoli. — The  past  unseasonable  weather,  fol- 
lowing also  upon  the  experiences  of  last  year,  when 
most  of  the  Broccoli  was  killed  outright,  may  have 
deterred  some  people  from  growing  it  so  largely  as 
usual.  Still,  Broccoli  is  plentiful  where  due  care 
was  taken  in  growing  the  plants  fully  exposed  from 
the  earliest  stages  of  their  existence.  The  plants 
must  be  raised  in  an  open  quarter  well  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air.  Over-rich  soil  is  certainly  not 
necessary,  but  it  must  be  rich  enough  to  ensure  an 
early  germination,  so  as  to  enable  the  plants  to 
grow  away  quickly  from  the  ravages  of  fly.  The 
seeds  must  be  sown  thinly  in  drills  15  inches  apart, 
this  being  better  than  sowing  broadcast,  as  the 
plants  are  fully  exposed  on  all  sides.  As  small 
birds  are  apt  to  be  troublesome,  do  not  neglect 
to  damp  the  seed  and  cover  with  red-lead  ;  but 
as  the  seedlings  are  often  pulled  upas  they  appear, 
whether  red-leaded  or  not,  do  not  neglect  netting 
over  the  bed. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Plants  raised  much 
earlier  than  this,  unless  for  forwarding  in  frames 
are  apt  to  become  starved  or  stunted  in  the  pots 
preparatory  to  being  planted  out.  With  ordinary 
care,  plants  raised  now  will  be  in  good  condition 
by  the  time  the  weather  is  suitable  for  planting. 
The  seeds,  it  sown  thinly  in  G-inch  pots,  will 
quickly  germinate  if  placed  in  any  fairly  warm 
structure  or  on  a  gentle  hotbed.  When  ready 
for  potting,  use  5  -  inch  pots.  Plants  already 
raised  for  growing  on  in  frames  should  be 
planted  out  as  soon  as  ready.  If  Potato  or  other 
frames  which  are  in  use  are  to  be  utilised  and  are 
not  already  clear,  a  root  or  two  removed  in  the 
centre  of  each  light  will  provide  room  for  starting 
the  plants.  In  preparing  sites  for  A'egetable  Mar- 
rows, see  that  they  are  well  exposed  to  the  sun, 
but  sheltered  from  cutting  winds.  Heaps  of  fresh 
manure  are  not  necessary,  these  causing  a  rank 
and  unfruitful  growth.  A  fairly  rich  bed  is  cer- 
tainly needed,  and  if  sufficient  fermenting  material 
tOr  generate  a  gentle  warmth  could  be  provided 
and  the  plants  have  the  further  protection  of 
handlights,  the  plants  will  be  considerably  bene- 
fited. 

KiDGE  Cucumbers.— These  may  also  be  raised 
now,  especially  if  protection  can  be  afforded  the 
plants  for  a  start.  Where  suitable  beds  are  formed, 
the  seeds,  two  or  three  under  a  hand-light  placed 
at  intervals  of,  say,  3  feet  apart,  may  be  sown  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  but  the  better  mode  is 
to  raise  the  plants  separately,  either  by  sowing  the 
seeds  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  or  more  in  a  larger  one 
and  potting  them  oft'.  These  by  being  placed  on 
a  gentle  hot-bed  or  any  warm  structure  will  quickly 
germinate.  Ridges  of  fermenting  material  sur- 
faced with  i)  inciies  of  good  soil  will  have  to  be 
provided  for  (he.  reception  of  the  plants.  The 
ridges  should  be  formed  about  1  feet  in  width  and 
30  inches  or  3  feet  in  height,  and  wide  enough  on 
the  top  to  take  a  handlight.  The  plants  if  set  out 
under  these  3  feet  apart  and  regularly  attended  to 
as  regards  watering,  ventilation,  &c.,  will  soon  come 
into  bearing.  Stockwood  Long  Ridgois  the  best 
for  open-air  culture.  Gherkins  for  pickling  are 
produced  similarly. 

Scarlet  Runners.— As  a  rule  May  10  is  early 
enough  in  the  most  favourable  districts  and  soils 
and  on  our  cold  soil  it  is  quite  a  week  later  before 
we  can  sow.     If  early  produce  is  needed  and  the 
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cultivator  is  anxious  to  get  the  seed  in,  tlie  wisest 
course  is  to  resort  to  forwarding  in  jiots.  Two 
seeds  in  a  5-incli  pot  are  preferable  to  sowing 
singly  in  smaller  pots.  Place  the  pots  in  a  cold 
frame,  taking  the  precaution  to  see  tliat  the  soil  is 
in  a  sufficiently  moist  state,  so  that  water  need  not 
be  applied  before  the  seeds  germinate.  See  that 
the  plants  are  well  liardened  oS  before  planting 
out.  Scarlet  Runners  succeed  best  on  strong 
holding  soils  in  a  fair  state  of  fertility.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  double  rows  II  inches  apart, 
allowing  not  less  than  0  feet  between  the  rows. 
Isolated  rows  are  also  most  productive,  and  in 
small  gardens  this  is  the  best  method,  as  other 
crops  may  be  grown  up  to  within  'i  feet  of  the  row. 
In  private  gardens  I  prefer  sowing  in  rows  and 
training  to  sticks  to  growing  them  as  dwarfs  with- 
out stakes.  Where  this  latter  is  decided  upon  and 
stakes  are  not  to  be  had,  sow  in  single  rows  4  feet 
apart,  the  pi  mts  being  topped  occasionally  to  make 
them  bushy.  A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 

Some  allusion  was  made  last  week  to  the  special 
treatment   of    growing   plants   and    the   different 
treatment  they  require  from  that  given  to  flowering 
plants.     Many  species  of  Orchids  now  considereil 
difficult  to  grow  would  become   amenable  to  the 
artiticial  treatment  which    they    are    given  if  we 
could    ascertain     exactly    the     conditions    under 
which  they  are  found  and  the  climatic  influences 
surrounding  tliem  in  their  native  country.    One  of 
those  conditions  is  certainly  a  good  growing  period, 
merging  gradually  into  a  state  of  rest.     I  have  re- 
peatedly urged  the  importance  of   this  period  of 
absolute  rest,  but  it  must  not  be  implied  from  this 
that  the  plant  is  doing  nothing  during  that  period  ; 
the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.     The  resting 
period  is  a  preparation  for  the  time  of  flowers,  but 
this  would  be  of   no   use  unless  the  plants  have 
made    good    growth.      Another    important    point 
which   must  not  be   overlooked,  anrl   this    is  the 
li^ht  time  to  allude  to  it,  is  the  effect  upon  some 
Orchids  of  allowing  them  to  carry  their  flowers  fiu- 
too  long  a  period.     Amateurs  ami  others  are  not 
only  anxious  to  see  their  plant-;  in  flower,  but  they 
like  to  see  the  flowers  on  the  plants  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  some  cases  it  does  not  matter  how 
long  they  remain  in  bloom.     We  have  here  a  large 
specimen    plant   of    Cypripedium  villosum   in   the 
most  vigorous  liealth  with  at  least  fifty  flowers  now 
open  upon  it.     That  same  plant  has  annually  in- 
creased in  size  for  sixteen  years.     It  produces  its 
flowei-s  in  March,  and  they  remain  in  good  condi- 
tion until  past  the  middle  of   June.     The  plant  is 
placed  in  a  cool  house  to  keep  the  flowers  as  long 
as  possible  in  good  condition,  and  it  has  been  at 
upwards  of  thirty  exhibitions  in  that  time.     Mas- 
devallias  and  many  other  Cypripediums  will  stand 
this  treatment :  many  Orchids  will  not.     The  truly 
handsome  Oncidiura  Marshallianum  and  0.  macran- 
thum,  alluded  to  last  week,  will  flower  annually 
and  grow  vigorously  for  a  few  years,  but   if   the 
spikes  are  allowed  to  remain   on  them  until  the 
flowers  fade,  they  gradually  lose  vigour  and  bloom 
later   every   year.     It   is  a  good  i>lan  to  give  the 
plants  a  season's   rest  by  removing  the  spikes  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  This  gives  the  plants  a  chance 
to  throw  all  the  vijour  into  the  formation   of  new 
bulbs,  and  they  will  also  recover  the  ground  they 
have  lost   and   flower   earlier   again.     A   vigorous 
healthy  plant  need  not  and  ought  not   to   be  pre- 
vented from  flowering  ;  in  fact,  some  Orchids  re- 
sent any  interference  with  the  jierfect  develn|inient 
of  their  flowers,  but  the  watchful  cultivator  will  be 
on  the  alert  and  can  tell  when  any  of  his  plants 
.are  distressed  from  the  over-production  of  flowers. 
I  have  seen  Orchids,  some  of  them  of  much  value, 
in  such  a  poor  state,  that  the  production  of  a  flower- 
spike  was  the  very  last  effort  they  w-ere  likely  to 
make,  and  yet   the  plants  would   struggle  to  do 
this,  even  if  they  succumbed  in  the  eft'ort.  To  save 
the   plants   it  woirld    be  wisdom    to    remove    the 
dowers  even  for  two  seasons  until  the  plants  had 
time  to  recover'.     Maisy  of   the  small   Oncidiums, 
some  species    of   Phalsenopsis,   and   various  other 
Orchids   require   this   Judicious   treatment   to    do 


them  full  justice.  Some  Orchids  have  a.  tendency 
to  degenerate  under  cultivation,  notwithstanding 
all  that  the  cultivator  may  do  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition,  and  when  newly-imported  plants 
of  such  gener.a  can  be  purchased  cheaply,  it  is 
better  to  throw  the  exhausted  plants  away  anrl 
trust  to  keeping  up  a  successi(m  by  fresh  pur- 
chases. The  cultivator  must  not  be  blamed  if  he 
cannot  do  what  has  not  yet  been  done,  but  we 
ought  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  too  readily  take 
for  granted  that  certain  Orchids  will  not  become 
permanently  established  in  this  country.  The 
reason  why  some  species  which  are  possesserl  of 
extraordinary  vigour  in  their  native  country,  but 
which  gradually  decline  after  the  first  few  years  in 
our  houses,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  their  requirements.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  cidtivatoi's  can  gi"ow  certain  genera 
better  than  others.  The  crucial  point  is  that  oi.e 
may  hit  the  exact  requirements  of  the  plants  with 
but  little  ti'ying,  and  another,  try  as  he  will,  can- 
not do  it. 

I  have  already  in  these  calendars  alluded  to  the 
desiralrility  of  taking  plants  in  flower  into  a 
cooler  house,  so  that  the  blossoms  may  last  longer; 


slight  yellow  stain  on  the  lip,  are  very  fragrant. 
B.  decora  blooms  later,  and  the  variety'  picta  pro- 
duces its  flowers  in  the  autumn.  B."  fiagrans  is 
said  to  fill  the  native  forest  where  it  grows  with 
its  fragrance.  B.  venusta,  with  its  delicate  iiiink- 
flushed  flowers,  produced  in  drooping  clusters,  is 
also  very  charming.  They  are  all  very  ea.sily 
grown  suspended  from  the  r-oof-glass  in  the  Cat- 
tleya  house  in  teak  baskets.  They  do  not  like  too 
much  decaying  peat  and  Sphagnum  about  their 
roots.  The  roots  push  outside  the  baskets  and 
hang  downwards,  and  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  this  by  being  damped  frequently,  even  when 
none  is  needed  for  the  material  in  which  they  are 
planted.  J.  DOUGLAS. 


I-ERNS. 


Hanging  basket  of  Ferns. 

but  this  is  a  matter  that  must  fairly  be  considered 
on  the  merits  of  each  individual  case.  Some 
plants  may  suffer  so  much  from  the  change  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  taken  out  at  all,  and  others 
which  may  be  weak  ought  to  have  their  flowers 
cut  off  as  soon  as  they  open.  Lycaste  Skinneri,  in 
all  its  beautiful  varieties,  from  pure  wi.ite  to 
rich  deep  colours,  has  now  mostly  passed  out  of 
bloom  and  is  starting  to  grow.  Leaf-mould  has 
been  found  to  give  great  vigour  to  the  bulbs, 
plumping  them  up  to  a  large  size,  so  that  many 
large  flowers  are  produced  from  one  bulb  the 
following  season.  These  plants  seem  to  like  some- 
thing between  the  cool  house  and  the  Cattleya 
house,  and  when  in  full  growth  an  occasional  dose 
of  weak  liquid  manure  water  is  beneficial.  Some 
of  the  Burlingtonias  will  now  be  forcing  them- 
selves upon  our  attention  ;  the  flowers  maybe  ex- 
pected to  ajipcar  during  this  month  and  the  next. 
B.  Candida,  upon  which  the  genus  was  founded,  is 
now  in  bloom,  and  its  pure  white   flowers,  with  a 


FERNS  FOR  GROWING  IN  HANGING 
BASKETS. 
This  mode  of  culture  for  Ferns  lias  much  to 
reconimend  it,  inasmuch  as  with  a  suitable 
selection  for  respective  kinds  of  houses  Ferns 
are,  on  the  wliole,  as  well  or 
better  adajited  for  the  purpose 
than  any  other  description  of 
plant  with  ornamental  foliage. 
Lofty  conservatories  of  an  or- 
namental character  are  excel- 
lent places  for  displaying  hang- 
ing basketsto advantage.  Con- 
sidering that  sutticient  room  for 
flowering  plants  can  be  found 
upon  stages  or  other  positions 
at  a  lower  level,  it  is  on  the 
whole  considerably  better  to 
depend  upon  the  baskets  being 
tilled  with  plants  that  will  re- 
main of  permanent  intere>t. 
The  best  position  for  hanging 
baskets  is  over  the  pathways, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  drip  upon 
plant?  bei;eath  them.  Theso 
may  be  suspended  in  two  ways 
with  ad  v.-intage,  either  by  means 
of  slender,  but  sufficiently 
.strong  chains,  or  by  wire  rope 
running  through  pulleys.  This 
latter  is  a  convenient  method 
for  watering  without  the  use 
of  steps,  which  have  to  be  used 
in  the  other  instance.  A  very 
good  time  for  watering  hang- 
ing baskets  is  at  nightfall,  the 
object  being  to  avoid  any  drip 
during  the  daytime  ;  when  this 
is  not  suitable,  the  early  morn- 
ing is  tlie  next  best  time.  The 
majority  of  Ferns  in  hanging 
baskets  require  but  little  shade. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  more 
water  will  lie  found  necessary  ; 
in  fact  Ferns  in  baskets  will  in  comparison  witli 
these  in  pot5,absorb  a  deal  more  moisture  ;  hence, 
good  attention  is  rerpiisite  upon  this  point. 
In  making  up  baskets  of  hanging  Ferns, 
it  is  far  better  to  select  a  tolerably  g(  od 
and  strong  plant  rather  than  two  or  three 
weaker  one.s.  The  sides  of  the  basket  should 
be  lined  with  Sphagnum  Moss  to  hold  the  soil 
as  well  as  to  retain  moisture  around  the  roots. 
Sufticient  room  should  be  allowed  for  watering, 
keeping  the  crown  of  the  plant  in  a  slight 
liollow.  Around  the  sides  some  Selagiuelhi 
should  be  pricked  in  ;  thi.s  will  soon  take  root 
if  the  ba.skets  be  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a 
humid  atmosphere,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an 
assistance  to  the  Fern  itself.  The  baskets  are 
most  durable  when  made  of  wire,  afterwards 
galvanised  ;  these  may  be  of  various  sizes,  but 
those  unduly  small  do  not  give  sufficient  room 
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for  soil.  The  tops  of  the  baskets  should  be  the 
widest  part  ;  plain  baskets  are  just  as  good  as 
those  of  an  ornamental  character,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  Ferns  are  the  real  ornaments — 
not  the  receptacles.  Ornamental  baskets  of 
rustic  make  look  very  well,  but  these  when  made 
of  wood  do  not  last  so  long  in  good  condition. 
Those  made  of  pottery  are  better,  but  are,  of 
course,  heavier  ;  hence  wire  baskets  are  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  soil  for  the 
majority  of  Ferns  in  baskets  should  be  about 
equal  proportions  of  fibrous  peat  and  loam  with 
sand.  For  an  ordinary  conservatory  that  is  kept 
at  about  the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  with 
free  ventilation  the  following  are  good  kinds  to 
grow,  viz. :  Asplenium  flaccidum,  Davallia  cana- 
riensis,  Adiantum  assimile,  Lygodium  palma- 
tum,  Niphobolus  lingua,  Platycerium  alcicorne, 
and  Woodwardia  radicans,  the  last  for  large 
baskets.  In  a  temperate  house  the  following 
will  do  well,  viz.  :  Goniophlebium  subauricula- 
tum,  Adiantum  amabile  (one  of  the  best  of  all), 
A.  cuneatum,  Davallia  elegans,  D.  fijiensis  ma- 
jor, Lygodium  scandens,  and  Nephrolepis  exal- 
tata.  For  a  stove  temperature  the  following 
may  be  added  to  the  foregoing  selection,  viz.  : 
Asplenium  longissimum,  Davallia  tenuifolia 
Veitchiana,  Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans, 
Adiantum  concinnum,  Gymnogramma  schizo- 
].ihylla  gloriosa,  Davallia  bullata,  and  D. 
Mooreana,  the  last  for  baskets  of  extra  size. 
Adiantum  farleyense,  where  it  does  not  succeed 
so  well  as  one  could  wish,  should  also  be  tried 
suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  stove  ;  thus  treated 
it  often  thrives  remarkably  well.  The  present 
is  a  very  good  time  for  making  up  Fern  baskets. 
That  of  which  an  illustration  is  now  given  is  a 
good  example.  Plantsman. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


.  Lobelia  Beine  Blanche. — To  those  who  re- 
quire a  Urst  cUss  dwarf  white  Lobelia  I  can  strongly 
recommend  this.  During  last  season  (heing  a  wet  one 
was  a  very  fair  test  as  to  its  habit)  it  remained  equally 
as  dttarf  as  the  blue,  and  is  a  distinct  acquisition. — 
W.  B. 

Soldanellas. — Mr.  Fison  has  mis-read  what  I 
said.  A  reference  was  made  by  me  to  Primula 
Allioni,  and  not  to  Campanula  Allioni,  which  does 
not  require  anything  to  be  done  for  it.  Soldanellas 
blossom  very  freely  in  some  places,  as  I  know — 
e.g.,  they  do  so  in  the  garden  of  Clare  College  at 
Cambridge,  but  they  behave  very  differently  in 
other  localities,  and  they  have  been  very  obstinate 
with  me.  It  has  for  some  time  been  a  difficulty 
with  me  to  see  why  it  should  be  so. — H.  Ewb.\nk, 
St.  John's.  Hyde,  I.  ir. 

Shrubs  in  pots. — By  same  post  I  send  you  a 
few  sprays  of  flower  of  hardy  shrubs  consisting 
mainly  of  the  following :  Genista  Andreana,  G. 
prfecox,  Berberis  stenophylla,  Choisya  ternata,  So- 
ianum  jasminoides,  and  Andromeda  japonica  for 
its  foliage ;  they  are  from  plants  taken  from  the 
open  ground  and  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  to 
bloom.  It  is  surprising  that  more  attention  is  not 
given  to  this  class  of  plants  for  pots,  as  they  so 
amply  repay  the  little  attention  they  require. — 
R.  H.  Vertegans.  Birtiiinr/liam. 

The  spring'  Star  Flower  (Triteleia  uniflora). 
— Although  one  of  the  commonest  of  this  genus 
in  cultivation,  how  rarely  does  one  see  it  natural- 
ised, and  yet  it  is  a  plant  that  does  well  in  this 
way.  It  suffers  most  from  the  east  winds  in 
early  spring,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  plant  the 
bulbs  in  sheltered  spots,  that  is,  on  western  or 
southern  exposures,  the  result  will  be  a  very  pleas- 
ng  surprise.  It  does  not  seem  to  mind  even  strong 
tufty  Grass,  and  as  the  leaves  die  down  early  in 
summer,  the  mowing  is  in  no  way  interfered 
with.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  April  and 
May,  and  to  see  thousands  of  these  bluish  white 


stars  peeping  from  amongst  the  Grass  is  very 
beautiful  and  well  worth  any  trouble.  It  increases 
by  offsets,  and  may  be  lifted  and  replanted  when 
the  numerous  offsets  show  signs  of  overcrowding. 
The  latter  may  be  taken  off  and  sown  in  drills,  and 
in  a  couple  of  years  will  be  ready  for  planting  in 
the  wood. — K. 

The  white  wood.  Lily  (Trillium  grandiflorum) 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  genus  of  dwarf 
American  plants,  several  of  which  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  none  to  be  compared  with  the  s-pecies 
mentioned  above.  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  charming  of  all  hardy  plants,  and  one  of  the 
easiest  to  manage.  Although  it  flowers  well  in 
an  ordinary  border,  and  we  have  often  seen  it  do 
so,  it  is  in  moist,  shady  woods  that  this  plant  is 
seen  in  all  its  grandeur.  It  should  be  planted  in 
shady  ferneries,  shady  nooks  of  all  kind>,  and  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  get  strong,  healthy 
specimens,  as  this  is  half  the  battle.  With  the 
exception  of  T.  californicum  and  T.  erythrocarpum 
(the  Painted  Lady),  none  of  the  other  species  is 
very  showy. — K. 

White  Daffodils,  we  are  told,  are  by  no  means 
easily  managed,  and  this  much  I  can  bear  out 
from  the  experience  of  a  good  many  years.  One 
thing  I  feel  perfectly  sure  they  want,  and  that  is 
lifting  often,  and  the  more  carefully  they  are  har 
vested  the  better  will  be  the  result.  They  certainly 
do  best  in  a  poor  sandy  soil,  which  is  kept  dry 
with  the  roots  of  shrubs  or  trees,  and  in  this  way 
Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  grows  as  freely  as  Emperor.  I 
like  it  much  better  than  Mme.  de  Graaff,  and  if  it 
retains  the  robust  health  it  has  at  present,  I  should 
say  an  infinitely  better  Daffodil.  The  flowers  this 
year  are  larger  and  better  formed  than  any  of  those 
of  Mme.  de  Graaff  I  have  ever  seen.  The  most  abun- 
dant flowerer  of  all  the  white  Daffodils  is  William 
Goldring  ;  the  only  fault  is  the  drooping  habit  and 
weak  stems.  It  is  an  excellent  Daffodil  for  green- 
house work  and  forces  well  in  pots. — K. 

Heuchera  sanguinea  from  seed. — It  seems 
very  remarkable  that  not  one  in  thirty  seedlings  of 
Heuchera  sanguinea  come  true  to  the  colour  and 
habit  of  the  type  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham,  a  few  years  ago.  Many  of  our  seed- 
lings have  flowers  quite  as  large,  but  none  with 
the  brilliancy  of  colour  or  dwarf  habit  of  the  type  ; 
but  that,  we  hope,  will  come  in  time.  The  seed- 
lings flower  far  more  freely  than  the  type.  The 
latter,  if  planted  out,  flowers  well  the  first  year, 
but  rarely  ever  afterwards.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  seedlings  bloom  annually.  They  are  very 
robust,  with  graceful  flower-stems  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  high,  and  numerous  flowers  of  pale  or  deep 
rosy  pink,  very  showy,  but  not  so  striking  as  those 
of  the  old  Heuchera  sanguinea,  which  we  consider 
one  of  the  finest  hardy  plants  introduced  in  recent 
years. 

Alyssum  pyrenaicum. — Of  all  the  Madworts 
we  know  of  none  to  be  compared  with  this.  It  is 
quite  an  alpine  .shrub,  forming  woody  stems,  and 
in  spring  forms  a  dense  sheet  of  the  purest  white 
with  its  lovely  Hawthorn-like  flowers.  We  find  it 
perfectly  hardy,  and  it  may  be  planted  in  between 
chinks  of  rocks  on  the  driest  part  of  the  rockery, 
and  here  it  will  be  found  to  thrive  best,  provided 
the  roots  can  find  good  soil  near  at  hand.  It 
ripens  seeds  freely,  which  should  be  sown  directly 
they  are  gathered,  or  it  may  be  increased  from  cut- 
tings taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  placed  in  sand 
under  a  hand-light.  It  is  not  a  common  plant,  we 
believe,  and  even  in  the  Pyrenees  it  is  usually 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  timid  tourist.  A.  Mcel- 
lendorfi  is  a  new  species  just  received,  and  it  pro- 
mises to  be  a  very  good  rock  plant ;  the  bunches  of 
yellow  flowers  resemble  those  of  A.  montanum,  but 
the  leaves  are  much  larger,  with  a  beautiful  glaucous 
tint.  The  dense  tufts  in  which  this  species  grows 
are  very  attractive  during  the  winter. 

Fasque  Flowers. — The  Pasque  Flowers  are 
about  at  their  best  now  in  the  south.  We  noticed  the 
other  day  a  fine  patch,  a  yard  across,  of  the  common 
one  in  the  Kew  rockery.  Although  not  so  grand 
as  A.  patens,  our  British  species  runs  it  very  close, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  free-flower- 
ing and  a  better  grower.     It  is  a  very  useful  rock 


plant  and  does  well  in  sandy  loam  with  plenty  of 
lime  rubble.  It  seeds  freely,  and  may  be  increased 
to  any  extent.  A.  pratensis,  the  type,  is  a  beautiful 
dark  velvety-flowered  species,  but  it  appears  to  be 
very  variable,  and  some  of  the  forms,  such  as  obso- 
leta,  have  no  segments  at  all,  and  others  are  small 
and  dingy  coloured.  A.  montana,  a  fine,  strong 
free-flowering  species  with  very  dark  purple  flowers, 
is  a  great  addition  to  the  rock  garden.  It  does  well 
on  a  northern  exposure,  and  may  readily  be  in- 
creased by  division  or  seed.  A.  Halleri  is  very  near 
to  A.  montana,  a  dwarfer  plant,  however,  and  a 
very  free  flowerer.  They  are  very  easily  grown, 
and  are  a  very  interesting  group  of  alpines. 

Primulanivalis  (Pall.)  var.  purpurea.— This 

Primula,  raised  several  times  in  England  from 
seeds  introduced  from  the  Western  Himalayas, 
has  always  proved  dilBcult  of  cultivation,  and  as  a 
rule  dies  out  after  once  flowering.  Is  it  not  a 
singular  fact  that  it  proves  very  easy  of  cultivation 
if  raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  Eastern 
Himalayas  ?  Horticulturists  are  indebted  to  the 
directors  of  the  Museum  Garden  at  Paris  for  the 
introduction  of  this  beautiful  showy  Primula.  It 
proves  as  hardy  as  the  common  Primrose,  and  is 
by  no  means  particular  as  regards  treatment.  It 
is  also  known  as  P.  Stuarti.  The  thick,  leathery, 
Oleander-like  leaves  are  glaucous  green  above  and 
covered  by  a  thick  golden  yellow  dust  underneath. 
The  flowers,  which  are  composed  of  twenty  or  more 
in  an  umbel,  are  of  the  size  of  those  of  P.  japonica 
and  of  a  peculiar  reddish  lilac  colour — about  the 
same  shade  as  a  deep  coloured  flower  of  Syringa 
vulgaris.  Specimens  can  be  seen  at  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.— Max  Lbichtlix,  Baden-Baden. 

Notes  from  Carsethorn,  N.B.— The  greater 
part  of  April  has  been  so  unseasonable,  that  hardy 
flowers  have  had  an  unpleasant  time,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  see  so  many  in  bloom.  Daffodils  are 
very  beautiful  just  now,  but  established  bulbs  of 
the  white  trumpet  sorts  have  not  flowered  so  well 
as  usual.  The  bicolors  have  flowered  freely  enough, 
but  have  had  less  substance  than  usual,  Hors- 
fieldi  in  particular  having  been  the  worst  in  this 
respect.  The  yellow  trumpets  have  done  well, 
however,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Star 
Narcissi,  although,  as  the  Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod  has 
observed,  the  orange  tints  are  entirely  absent  this 
season.  The  poeticus  varieties  promise  well,  and 
ornatus  opened  on  April  26,  poetarum  following  the 
next  day.  The  first  of  the  Tulips  was  T.  Greigiaurea, 
which  opened  on  April  24.  T.  prsecox  and  a  number  of 
the  early  flowering  Dutch  varieties  are  well  in  flower 
also.  Several  of  the  Erythroniums  are  very  pretty 
just  now,  among  others  being  E.  Hartwegi  received 
from  M.  van  Tubergen  last  autumn.  It  is  a  very, 
pretty  yellow-flowered  species,  and  has  prettily 
mottled  leaves.  Few  of  the  species  are  as  flne  as 
some  of  the  named  Dutch    sorts,    among    which 

E.  dens-canis  blanca  is  as  good  as  any,  having 
very  large,  almost  pure  white  flowers  and  beauti- 
fully mottled  leaves.  The  Fritillaries  are  as 
curious  and  interesting  as  ever,  and  it  is  strange 
we  see  so  few  in  gardens.  F.  iemopetala  with 
olive-green   and   brown   flowers    is    very    curious. 

F.  Moggridgei  is  a  gem.  F.  Thunbergi,  although 
only  a  small-flowered  species,  is  very  curious,  and 
F.  contorta  is  both  curious  and  pretty,  the  flowers 
being  beautifully  white  and  the  twisted  stem  very 
singular.  I  have  several  others  in  flower  or  in  bud. 
Aubrietias  are  covered  with  bloom,  Primroses  and 
Polyanthuses  are  in  full  flower,  and  Poppy  Ane- 
mones, several  Muscaris  and  many  other  things  are 
very  attractive.— S.  Aenott,  Bosedene,  Carsethorn, 
by  [Dumfries,  N.B. 

Cymbidium  eburneum. — The  two  species  of 
Cymbidium  that  stand  pre-eminently  above  the 
rest  are  C.  Lowianum  and  C.  eburneum,  neither  of 
which  should  be  absent  from  any  collection  where 
there  are  facilities  for  cultivating  them.  They  are 
very  distinct  from  each  other,  C.  Lowianum  repre- 
senting the  section  with  flowers  coloured  yellow  and 
brownish-red,  whilst  those  of  C.  eburneum  are,  as 
the  name  implies,  ivory-white.  The  latter  species 
has  been  known  in  European  gardens  ever  since 
IStlJ,  but  for  many  years  it  was  by  no  means  a 
common   plant,  and  even    now,  although    widely 
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and  generally  known,  it  might  well  be  more  exten- 
sively cultivaterl,  consideting  its  great  beauty.  It 
is  a  plant  of  good  habit,  having  narrow,  arching 
leaves  of  a  pale,  bright  green,  and  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows.  The  raceme  is  erect,  and  differs 
from  most  of  the  Cymbidiums  in  being  only  one  or 
two-flowered.  The  flowers  are  fragrant  and  of 
large  size,  their  only  colour  appearing  on  the  lip, 
which,  whilst  being  mainly  of  a  purer  white  than 
the  sepals  and  petals,  is  also  stained  with  pale 
yellow.  The  species  has  been  found  in  Bengal, 
China,  and  latterly  in  Burmah.  Commencing  to 
flower  in  April,  it  will  continue  up  to  and  beyond 
the  present  time.  It  requires  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature, and  should  be  potted  in  a  compost  of 
fibrous  peat  and  loam  with  which  a  little  chopped 
Sphagnum  has  been  mixed. 

Ooodia  latifoHa. — This  is  one  of  the  numerous 
leguminiferous  plants  from  the  Australasian  region 
which  add  so  largely  at  this  season  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  our  greenhouses.  Of  the.^e,  the  Acacias 
are  the  most  conspicuous,  but,  unlike  them,  this 
Goodia  belongs  to  the  Pea-flowered  section  of  this 
immense  family.  Its  flowers  are  for  the  most  part 
yellow,  but  there  is  a  patch  of  reddish  brown  oc- 
curring at  the  base  of  the  standard  petal.  Each 
flower  is  about  half  an  inch  across,  the  spike  being 
2  inches  or  more  long  and  carrying  about  a  score 
of  blossoms.  Every  branchlet  is  terminated  by  a 
spike  of  flowers,  and  it  is  to  its  free-flow-ering  cha- 
racter as  much  as  the  bright  colour  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  plant  is  due.  It  may  be  grown 
either  in  pots  or  in  the  conservatory  border.  For 
freedom  in  flowering  the  former  method  is  to  be 
preferred;  when  planted  out  with  an  unlimited  run 
for  the  roots  it  is  apt  to  become  coarse  in  growth 
after  the  first  year.  It  can  be  propagated  readily 
from  cuttings  or  seeds,  which  ripen  abundantly. 
In  order  to  obtain  bushy,  low-growing  plants,  they 
should  be  frequently  topped  when  small.  As  re- 
gards temperature,  simple  protection  from  frost  is 
all  that  is  needed  in  winter,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  no  departure  from  the  ordinary  greenhouse 
treatment  is  required.  Like  mo.st  flowering  plants 
from  Australia,  it  likes  to  have  plenty  of  light,  and 
the  nearer  it  is  to  the  glass  the  better ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  a  very  easily-grown  plant.  The  generic 
name  was  given  in  honour  of  Peter  Good,  a  gar- 
dener sent  out  from  Kew  to  Australia  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  on  a  plant -collecting  mis- 
sion. 

Notes  from  Almoudsbury.— Daffodils  like 
C.  J.  Backhouse  and  Duchess  of  Westminster  have 
been  very  fine  with  me  this  year.  I  had  some 
sixty  of  these  in  glasses  with  their  own  foliage  on 
the  altar  at  Easter,  keeping  the  trumpet-like  maxi- 
mus,Emperor,andHorsfieldiforthevases.  I  consider 
these  high-class  Daffodils,  and  superb  for  decora- 
tion. A  dozen  small  glasses  with  single  heads  of 
Geranium  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  space  over  the 
altar,  and  looked  well  against  the  carved  Oak 
reredos,  which  has  no  colour  at  all  on  it.  This  is  a 
sheltered  garden,  and  I  have  no  losses  through 
frost  to  report,  and  all  I  require  is  some  rain. 
Gentiana  acaulis  and  verna  are  in  bloom  ;  also  Or- 
nithogalum  nutans.  How  lovely  this  is.  Will  any- 
one tell  me  how  to  bloom  0.  arabicum  :  fifty  bulbs 
tried  on  every  position  have  given  me  one  bloom 
only  in  three  years  ?  Camassia  Leichtlini  would 
please  you  ;  it  is  nearly  out.  Why  is  this  so  rarely 
seen?  It  increases  very  rapidly  with  me.  Primula 
rosea  has  been  lovely  ;  half  an  inch  of  snow  on  it 
took  the  colour  out  a  little.  Fritillaries,  red,  yel- 
low, white,  green  and  yellow,  charm  many  of  my 
visitors,  and  a  clump  of  Anemone  aldboroughensis 
growing  near  A.  blanda  is  very  fine.  This  large 
form  ought  to  quite  displace  A.  fulgens,  which 
always  comes  up  too  early  with  me  and  suffers  ac- 
cordingly. After  all,  Hepaticas  are  the  best  of  the 
early  spring  flowers.  My  collection  of  200  large 
plants  represents  much  care  on  my  brother's  part 
in  1883.  This  year  they  were  in  bloom  in  February, 
disappeared  under  the  snow,  emerged  triumphantly 
in  March,  and  now  are  maturing  foliage.  Every 
year  all  the  foliage  disappears  before  August,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  plants  are  anv  the  worse  for  it. 
Rain  up  to  date,  536  inches— C"  0.  Miles. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Mat  3. 

This  was  not  such  an  extensive  display  as  far  as 
groups  were  concerned,  but  choice  exhibits  wtre 
numerous,  particularly  so  of  Orchids  and  new 
decorative  fine-foliaged  plants,  v.'ith  new  Roses 
and  beautiful  examples  of  the  Polyantha  section. 
There  was  also  an  excellent  display  of  hardy 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses. 

Orchids. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing species  and  hybrids : — 

Cattlbya  Victoria  Regina,  of  which  an  im- 
ported plant  was  shown  with  two  well-developed 
flowers,  each  about  6  inches  across.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  rosy  pink  colour,  suffused  with 
violet,  the  lip  some  shades  darker.  This  species 
appears  to  come  nearest  to  La;lia  elegans  in  colour, 
but  lighter  than  Cattleya  superba.  Other  imported 
plants,  semi-established,  were  also  shown,  which 
clearly  show  it  to  be  a  most  vigorous  grower  as 
well  as  being  a  free-flowering  variety.  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co. 

L.elio-Cattleya  Phosbe  (C.  Mossiie  x  L.  cin- 
nabarina). — This  lovely  hybrid  closely  resembles, 
if  it  is  not  identical  with,  L.  Hippolyta,  shown  by 
(and  certificated)  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  in  1890. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  narrower  than  in  C. 
MossiiB  (about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter), the  colour  a  rich  apricot ;  the  lip  is  of  the 
same  colour  as  that  of  Cattleya  Dowiana  in  its 
best  form.  This  is  a  singularly  handsome  hybrid, 
clearly  showing  in  its  colours  the  affinity  to  both 
of  its  parents.  From  Mr.  Norman  J.  Cookson,  Oak- 
wood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Cattleya  Mendeli  (Quorndon  House  var.). — 
This,  save  the  faintest  flush,  might  be  termed  a 
pure  white  form  of  this  well-known  Orchid.  The 
lip  is  pure  white,  with  inner  markings  of  the 
palest  yellow  and  veinings  of  a  rosy  shade. 
Amongst  the  lightest  forms,  this  is  one  of  the 
finest,  the  nearest  to  it  being  C.  Mendeli  (Blunts 
var.).  From  Mr.  W.  E.  B.  Farnham,  Qaorndon  House, 
Peterborough. 

L,«Li.v  Latona  (L.  purpurataxL.  cinnabarina). 
— In  this  cross  the  colour  is  slightly  deeper  than 
in.  L.-C.  Phccbe,  previously  described  (a  bright  rich 
apricot)  ;  the  lip  has  some  of  the  character  of  L. 
purpurata,  smaller,  but  the  colour  deeper.  As  in 
the  other  instance,  the  plant  bore  two  flowers.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  hybrid.  From  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Phaius  Saxderianus. — This  species  is  of  vigor- 
ous growth,  as  much  as  or  more  so  than  P.  grandi-. 
folius,  whilst  the  flowers  are  considerably  larger 
than  in  that  well-known  kind.  The  colour  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  is  a  glossy  brown  ;  the  lip  has  a 
broad  margin  of  white,  and"  is  of  good  size,  with  a 
large  blotch  of  a  rosy  brown  shade.  It  probably 
comes  nearer  to  P.  Wallichi  than  any  other  species. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cattleya  Philo  var.  aleiflora  (C.  iricolor 
X  C.  Mossia;).— A  delicately  beautiful  hybrid,  hav- 
ing the  faintest  shade  of  colour  in  its  otherwise 
pure  white  sepals  and  petals ;  the  lip  has  the 
shades  peculiar  to  C.  Mossiai,  the  flowers  partaking 
of  those  of  its  other  parent  in  form.  From  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Eriopsis 
biloba,  a  species  first  introduced  in  18-15,  flowers 
dark  yellow  shaded  with  brown,  borne  upon  erect 
spikes.  From  Messrs.  Charles  worth,  Shuttleworth 
and  Co.  Also  to  Cycnoches  flexuosa,  the  flowers 
having  a  conspicuous  yellow  lip  with  a  dark 
blotch,  sepals  and  petals  green,  a  dwarf  growing 
plant.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  likewise  awarded  to  the  Cattleya 
Mendeli  Quorndon  House  var.,  which  was  fully  de- 
served, for  a  plant  in  better  health  could  not  possi- 
bly be  desired,  whilst  it  bore  nearly  a  dozen  splen- 
did flowers. 


From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  also  came  Onci- 
dium  Larkinianum  superbum,  which  is  a  fine  form 
of  the  type  with  the  lip  somewhat  larger  and  the 
colour  of  a  deeper  yellow,  whilst  the  markings  were 
more  decided.  From  Mr.  Cookson  came  the  finest 
spike  yet  seen  of  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum, 
showing  this  handsome  species  to  be  one  of  the 
very  finest;  its  characteristic  markings  throughout 
were  most  decided  and  the  flowers  of  extra  size. 
Jlr.  Farnham  also  exhibited  several  plants  of  Den- 
drobium  Phala?nopsis  Schrocderianum  amabile, 
with  strong  spikes  of  bright-coloured  flowers  suf- 
fused with  rosy  pink,  the  clearly-veined  lip  darker 
in  colour.  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  had  a 
good  example  of  Lselia  grandis  tenebrosa,  with 
bronzy -yellow  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  pink  with  a 
purple  blotch.  Mr.  Handley,  Bath,  sent  cut  exam- 
ples of  A'anda  teres  and  Lrslia  purpurata,  the  latter 
one  of  the  finest  forms.  The  seldom-seen  L;elia 
Boothiana,  with  flowers  of  the  colour  of  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana,  but  borne  upon  a  more  vigorous 
spike,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Walker,  Winchmore  Hill, 
who  also  had  Gongora  truncata.  Mr.  Wrigley, 
Dukinfield,  Cheshire,  also  sent  Dendrobium  Phalas- 
nopsis  Schnxderianum.  From  Mr.  Gledstanes,  The 
Manor  House,  Gunnersbury,  came  a  fine  cut  spike 
of  Cyrtopodium  punctatum,  with  its  yellowish 
flowers  spotted  with  brown — an  Orchid  rarely  seen 
at  any  exhibition.  Oncidium  citrosmum  album,  a 
pure  white  variety,  came  from  Messrs.  B.  S.Williams 
and  Son. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Aglaoxema  costatum. — A  dwarf  and  very  com- 
pact growing  Aroid,  with  heart-shaped  leaves  only 
a  few  inches  in  height,  the  colour  a  dark  green  with 
silvery-white  spots  and  blotches.  From  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

C'ALADii'M  Son'ENiR  DE  Paro. — A  miniature 
growing  variety,  having  the  markings  of  C.  bicolor, 
but  as  dwarf  in  growth  as  C.  argyrites,  and  of  com- 
pact habit.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

TiLLANDSiA  MoEXSi. — A  Species  with  elegantly 
recurved  foliage,  veined  or  mottled  with  pale  green 
upon  a  yellowish  green  ground :  a  handsome  va- 
riety.    Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

TiLLAXDsiA  Massangeana  SUPERBA.— Another 
fine  form  of  vigorous  growth,  the  foliage  blotched 
and  barred  transversely  with  a  dark  bronzy  shade 
upon  a  lighter  ground.     Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Drac^na  Coullingi  (D.  Moorcana  x  D.  termi- 
nalis  alba). — This  elegant  variety  has  foliage  con- 
siderably narrower,  but  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
that  of  terminalis  alba,  with  the  same  colours,  but 
more  clearly  defined.     Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Lotus  peliorrhyxchus. — A  distinctly  elegant 
plant  with  small  red  flowers,  the  growth  pendulous, 
and  some  G  feet  to  7  feet  in  length,  the  foliage 
small,  but  densely  arranged.  This  leguminous 
plant,  known  also  under  the  name  of  Bird's-foot 
Trefoil,  was  introduced  in  1884  from  Teneriffe. 
Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Double  Auricula  Golden  Drop.— A  pale  or 
lemon-Yellow  variety  with  well-formed,  neat  flowers, 
very  full,  quite  distinct,  and  an  acquisition  to  its 
class.     Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing. 

Tea  Rose  Coeixxa. — A  new  Rose  of  free  bloom- 
ing character,  with  flowers  of  a  salmon-pink  colour, 
full,  and  very  beautiful  in  the  semi-developed  stage. 
From  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son. 

Hybrid  Tea  Rose  White  Lady.— Those  who 
desire  Roses  of  the  largest  possible  size  will  in  this 
find  a  decided  acquisition  ;  the  growth  is  very 
vigorous  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  extra  large  and  of 
globular  shape,  are  borne  upon  stout  footstalks, 
the  colour  almost  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
blush.     Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son. 

Tea  Rose  Wabax.— A  sport  from,  but  several 
shades  deeper  than  Calherine  Mermet.  with  the 
good  qualities  of  this  well-known  Rose  ;  this  sport 
should  prove  a  good  addition.  From  Mr.  W.  Furze, 
Teddington. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Edmon- 
ton, had  an  extensive  display  of  the  choicest  kinds 
of  Ferns  suited  for  decoration,  the  plants  indicat- 
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ing  by  their  appearance  their  suitability  for  ex- 
posure, the  growth  being  of  an  enduring  character, 
yet  fresh  and  healthy,  many  being  suffused  with 
those  tints  peculiar  to  them  when  not  too  mucli 
coddled.  These  included  Pteris  cretica  Mayi.  P.  c. 
nobilis  (one  of  the  most  enduring),  P.  serrulata 
densa,  Adiantum  Williamsi,  A.  fr.agrantissimum,  A. 
rubellum,  A.  smulum,  A.  mundulum,  A.  Legrandi, 
A.  glaucophyllum,  Davallia  Mariesi  (very  elegant 
for  rustic  baskets).  Nephrolepis  pectinata,  and 
that  elegant,  but  little-known  Kern,  Leucostegia 
immersa,  with  its  Davallia-like  fronds  of  an  attrac- 
tive bronzy  hue.  With  these  were  well-developed 
plants  of  Fiscus  elastica  variegata  (silver  Flora me- 
d  d).  Mr.  R.  Dean  had  an  extensive  display  of  hardy 
Primroses  of  his  select  strain,  all  shades  from  light 
to  dark  colours  being  well  represented,  and  of 
giant  fancy  Polyanthuses,  the  growth  of  which 
and  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  flowers  were 
eioellent.  This  exhibit  was  by  far  the  best  yet  seen 
this  spring.  Three  new  alpine  Auriculas  were  also 
iacluded,  one  named  Prince  George  being  a  rich 
dark  -  coloured  variety  with  a  distinct  yellow 
centre  (silver  Banksian).  Mr.  S.  F.  Hill,  Lis- 
more,  Wimbledon  Park,  had  a  good  exhibit  of 
alpine  Auriculas,  seedling  Amaryllises,  and  two 
examples  of  Aristema  sp.  The  Auriculas  were 
well  grown  and  freely  -  flowered,  bearing  large 
trusses  of  bloom  ;  whilst  the  Amaryllises  were 
an  excellent  strain  of  sesdlings  (silver  Banksian). 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  had  another  of  their  well- 
known  displays  of  D.iffodils,  the  present  being  of 
a  most  comprehensive  kind.  Queen  of  Spain  was 
again  shown  in  fine  condition,  with  the  choice 
kinds  mentioned  last  week  in  the  report  of  the 
R.B.S.  show  (silver  Banksian).  Messrs.  Lane  and 
Son,  Berkhamsted,  had  four  large  baskets  of  Poly- 
antha  Roses  profusely  flowered.  These  were  beau- 
tiful examples  of  this  Fairy  Rose  in  its  various 
colours.  As  pot  Roses  they  are  undoubtedly  valu- 
able for  decoration,  their  growth  being  so  com- 
pact. The  sorts  shown  were  Perle  d'Or,  Anna 
Maria  de  Montravel,  Little  Dot,  and  Polyantha, 
the  method  of  showing  in  baskets  being  excellent 
(silver  Banksian  medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May  also  showed  cut  blooms  of  Tree 
Carnation  Mrs.  A.  Hemsley,  figured  in  THE  Garden, 
March  2(5,  1892.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  had  in 
Asparagus  medius  a  promising-looking  kind,  the 
habit  more  plumose  than  in  most  kinds.  Another 
capital  Carnation  shown  by  Mr.  Thoday,  Willing- 
ham,  Cambs,  was  Florence  Emily  Thoday,  with 
pure  white  flowers,  in  shape  the  counterpart  of 
those  of  Mrs.  A.  Hemsley,  the  perfume  in  each 
instance  delicious.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  showed 
a  fine  form  of  Anthurium  Rothschildianum  called 
maximum  ;  its  specific  name  well  denotes  its.  cha- 
racter. In  addition  to  the  certificated  Roses, 
Messrs.W.  Paul  and  Son  also  showed  H.P.  Danmark 
and  Duchess  of  Albany,  both  of  La  France  cha- 
racter, but  of  a  darker  shade ;  also  Tea-scented 
Medea  and  The  Queen.  In  the  competing  classes, 
Mr.  Hodges,  Lachine,  Chislehurst,  was  first  for  a 
nice  collection  of  alpine  plants,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Gentians,  Saxifrages  and  varieties  of  Primulas, 
with  Anemone  apennina.  For  Barr's  Daffodil 
prizes,  Mr.  Adams,  Enfield,  was  easily  first  with  a 
superior  exhibit  of  sixty-five  varieties  of  various 
sections,  the  best  being  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Harri- 
son Weir,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  John  Nelson  and  Queen 
of  Spain.  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon,  Hatfield  Vicarage, 
Doncaster,  was  second  with  also  a  good  selection. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  a  few  interesting  exhibits  before  this 
committee,  notably  the  collection  of  vegetables 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore.  A  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  0.  Thomas, 
the  Royal  Gardens,  for  a  collection  of  twelve  va- 
rieties of  vegetables,  the  Seakale  and  Asparagus 
being  very  fine.  Fulmer's  Forcing  Bean,  Model 
Broccoli,  Large  Red  Tomatoes,  and  EUam's  Early 
Cabbage,  Leeks,  Mushrooms,  Cucumbers,  Ashleaf 
Potatoes,  Kale,  and  Celery  were  also  shown.  From 
the  same  gardens  was  sent  an  excellent  dish  of  La 
Grosse  Sucree  Strawberry,  the  fruits  being  very 
even  and  well  finished.  A  collection  of  fourteen 
dishes  of  Apples  was  staged  by  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  I 


to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher.  These  had 
been  kept  for  "some  months  in  the  dark,  and  when 
exposed  had  become  somewhat  discoloured.  The 
best  varieties  were  Wellington,  Ashmead's  Kernel, 
Norfolk  Beaufin,  Ribston,  and  Northern  Greening. 
A  fine  dish  of  Noble  Strawberries  was  sent  by  the 
same  exhibitor.  A  large  Cucumber  was  also  sent 
named  Gilbert's  King  of  Cucumbers,  six  fruits 
being  staged ;  these  the  committee  considered  not 
equal  to  existing  varieties.  A  nice  lot  of  Mush- 
rooms (3  dishes)  completed  the  exhibits  from  these 
gardens.  They  had  been  grown  in  the  open  air, 
and  were  very  fleshy.  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House 
Gardens,  Brentford,  staged  a  fine  dish  (21  dozen 
being  shown)  of  Brown  Turkey  Figs  of  large  size. 
These  were  very  fine  for  so  early  in  the  season 
From  Albury  Park  Gardens  Mr.  Leach  sent  two 
dishes  of  Lettuce  Veitch's  Perfect  Gem.  This  is 
undoubtdly  an  excellent  quick-growing  Lettuce 
for  spring  sowing.  Tho.se  sent  were  sown  on  the 
14th  February,  planted  in  cold  frames  on  March 
11,  and  were  ready  for  use  in  the  middle  of  April. 
A  new  seedling  Cucumber,  a  cross  between  Lockie"s 
Perfection  and  Sutton's  Prize-winner,  was  sent 
by  Mr.  H.  Castle,  The  Gardens,  Castlemans,  Twy- 
ford.  These  were  of  a  beautiful  green  colour  with 
few  spines,  but  a  day  or  two  past  their  best.  Mr. 
J.  Gibson,  The  Oaks,  Carshalton,  Surrey,  was  the 
only  competitor  for  the  prizes  offered  at  this  meet- 
ing for  thirty  fruits  of  forced  Strawberries,  any 
variety.  He  staged  a  good  example  of  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury.  If  a  few  leaflets  of  prizes 
awarded  at  these  meetings  could  be  distributed  at 
the  previous  meeting,  the  competition  would  no 
doubt  be  keener. 


INTERNATIONAL    HORTICULTURAL    EXHI- 
BITION, EARL'S  COURT. 

This  exhibition,  which  is  formally  opened  to-day 
(May  7)  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  was, 
upon  an  inspection  a  few  days  ago,  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion.  Mr.  Milner  has  made  the 
utmost  possible  use  of  the  short  time  at  his  dis- 
posal since  the  control  of  the  grounds  was  given 
over  to  his  keeping.  Several  of  the  beds  outside 
are  already  filled  with  shrubs  of  various  kinds,  and 
that  in  a  characteristic  manner,  gronping  rather 
indiscriminate  mixtures  being  a  feature  in  Mr. 
Milner's  arrangements.  Specimens  of  various 
styles  of  gardening  both  ancient  and  modern  are 
nearing  completion.  These  will  be  very  interesting 
and  instructive,  giving  particulirly  an  insight  into 
systems  now  seldom  seen.  The  lawns  throughout 
look  remarkably  well,  the  turf  clean  and  good. 
The  walks  are  laid  out  with  forethought  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  numbers  of  \isitors  ;  these 
also  are  nearing  completion,  the  final  touch  of 
gravel  being  now  laid  on.  The  outlines  of  the 
borders  are  not  in  any  sense  formal,  whilst  the 
curves  of  the  walks  are  easy,  diverging  from  and 
into  each  other  in  a  gradual  manner.  Under  cover 
in  the  long  range  of  building,  which  is  entered 
from  the  main  entrance  in  the  Brompton  Road, 
the  space  is  being  rapidly  taken  up  by  all  kinds  of 
exhibits  bearing  upon  horticulture  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  At  the  entrance  itself  the  effect  will 
be  noble  and  imposing  with  the  final  arrangement 
of  foliage  plants  of  large  size,  with  others  in 
flower.  At  the  opposite  end  a  covered  garden  is 
provided,  which  will  be  a  source  of  considerable 
attraction,  as  well  as  a  convenience  during  wet  as 
well  as  hot  weather.  Here  also  large  Palms  and 
fine-foliaged  plants  are  being  effectively  grouped. 
Latanias,  Seaforthias,  Chamierops,  and  Date  Palms 
are  distributed  in  good  numbers,  with  Tree  Ferns 
here  and  there.  Beds  for  flowering  plants  are  also 
arranged  for ;  these  are  nearing  completion,  and  will 
be  replenished  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
require.  The  first  competitive  exhibition  of  plants, 
cut  flowers,  and  fruits  on  May  27  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  displays  held  in 
London  for  many  years.  Good  prizes  are  offered, 
whereby  inducements  are  given  to  exhibitors  from 
a  distance  to  enter  the  lists.  Many  who  have  been 
absent  from  London  shows  of  late  years  are  ex- 
pected to  avail  themselves  of  this  one  to  again  visit 


the  metropolis.  The  periodical  shows  will  be  held 
every  month  and  sometimes  oftener,  according  to 
the  season.  All  kinds  of  garden  produce  will  from 
time  to  time  receive  encouragement.  Hardy  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  occupy  a  good  por- 
tion of  each  show  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that 
those  only  who  have  the  accessories  in  the  way  of 
glass  have  any  inducement  held  out  to  them  to 
compete.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  e.xhibition 
will  receive  the  patronage  and  support  of  all  inter- 
ested in  horticulture  and  floriculture.  Throughout 
it  is  organised  upon  a  much  broader  basis  than  has 
ever  before  been  attempted.  With  inducements 
such  as  those  offered  to  the  trade  and  to  private 
growers,  from  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy  to  the 
allotment  of  the  humblest  cottager  there  should  be 
a  good  response.  Mr.  Milner  will  be  glad  of  any 
support  at  either  of  these  gatherings. 


National  Auricula  Society  (Northern  Sec- 
tion).—The  annual  exhibifon  was  held  in  the 
New  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on  April  26.  Both  tl  e 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  flowers  were  good, 
considering  the  cold 'late  spring,  during  the  whole 
of  which  there  were  few  such  days  as  Auriculas  ex- 
pect and  delight  in.  The  date  was  too  early  for  cold 
and  hilly  districts  such  as  Todmorden  and  Halifax, 
and  many  flowers  exhibited  were  hardly  at  their  best. 
Both  in  London  and  Manchester  Auriculas  suffer 
severely  in  effect  from  the  dull  and  dreary  vastness 
of  the  exhibition  places.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  the  Manchester  Town  Hall  or  the  London 
Drill  Hall  deadens  them  the  more.  Both  places  are 
utterlv  unfair  to  such  flowers,  and  many  others  too ; 
and  when,  as  I  have  known  it,  the  gas  has  been 
turned  on  over  Auriculas  in  Manchester,  the  ruinous 
effect  is  con^plete.  Once  this  happened  before  the 
judging  was  over. 

"Williams  Memorial  prizes.— The  Williams 
memorial  trustees  have  decided  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing medals  this  year,  viz. ;  At  the  Temple  show,  a 
large  Williams  memorial  silver  medal  for  best  group 
of  Orchids,  amateurs.  At  the  International  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition,  Earl's  Court,  a  Williams  me- 
morial medal  and  £.5  to  the  winner  of  first  prize  in 
class  23  on  the  show  to  be  held  on  the  27th  and 
28th  of  May. 


Death  of  Mr.  E.  Cooper.— We  are  sorry  to  have 
to  announce  the  sudden  death  on  the  mornmg  of  the 
2nd  instant  of  Mr.  Edward  Cooper,  for  seventeen  years 
head  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlam, 
MP,  Highbury,  Birmingham -the  cause  ot  death 
bein.r'  cerebral  apoplexy,  with  effusion  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  brain. 


New  or  rare  flowers  for  drawing.— Readers 

will  kindly  remember  that  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
for  any  specimens  of  new  or  rare  plants,  or  informatiou 
concerning  them. 

Oak  for  v/heel  spokes.— Can  the  writer  of  the 
article  ou  hardwooded  trees,  &c.,  give  any  informa- 
tion respecting  the  cleavage  of  Oak  tor  wheel  apokes  f 
How  should  the  tree  be  treated  so  as  to  cut  least 
wa^te  ?  What  is  the  cost  of  cleaving,  the  best  market 
for  disposal  of  spokes  in  southern  counties,  and  what_ 
price  is  obtainable  ? — B.  D.  K. 


Wames  of  plants.— J.   B.— 1,  Angraecum  ich- 

neumoneum;    2,   A.   Sanderianuni. Mr.  Redwood. 

— Cattleya    intermedia. J.     Tn'jestree.—l,     Vanda 

orerulescens  Boxalli ;  2,  V.  cristata. .1.  Belu'ood.— 

Epidendrum   cochleatum. /.  Hudson.— hygodiam 

scandens  ;  your  question  shall  be  answered  as  soon  as 

possible. faiinv  Jl/eec/iin.— l,Aspleniumfontaiium; 

2,  Bleohnum  Maunderi ;  3,  Polypsdium  yulgare  tricho- 
manoides ;  i,  ScolopenJrium  vulgare  cristulatum  ;  1-1, 
very  near  S.  v.  capitatum  Forsteri ;  shall  b)  pleased 
to  name  your  Devonshire  plants  for  you  if  possible 

later  on  when  they  are  developed. C.  H.— A  form 

of  Iniantophyllum  miuiatum. W.  Sinclair.— An  ex- 
cellent coloured  form  of  Azalea  mollis. W.  Eohm- 

son.— They  are  mostly  Lastreas ;  send  again  when 
fertile;  it  is  impossible  to  na:me  these  in  a  young, 
seedling  infertile  state.       - 
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VALUE  OF  THE  BIRCH. 

Next  to  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Birch  is  probably, 
all  things  considered,  the  most  valuable  tree 
for  gensral  planting,  irrespective  of  economic 
value,  that  we  have  in  this  country.  Its  powers 
of  suiting  itself  to  almost  every  conceivable  situa- 
tion are  alone  good  reasons  why  the  tree  should 
be  of  value  for  general  purposes  in  this  country  ; 
while  the  rapidity  with  which  reproduction  goes 
on  is  astonishing.  Cut  over  the  Heath,  Gorse, 
and  other  natural  vegetation  on  our  waste  and 
common  grounds,  and  soon  the  Birch  will  take 
possession  of  the  place,  and  in  an  almost  incre- 
dibly short  space  of  time  thriving  Birch  trees 
will  have  taken  the  place  of  the  shrubs  and 
Grass  which  formerly  occupied  the  ground.  But 
this  is  not  all,  for  to  the  observant  person  it  is 
somewhat  puzzling  to  account  for  the  fact  why 
a  tree  like  the  Birch,  and  that  seems  quite  at 
home  amongst  the  rocky  crevices  of  our  wild 
mountain  slopes,  can  survive  at  all  on  the 
higher  mounds  of  swamps  and  morasses  as  we 
so  frequently  find  it  doing.  In  the  peat  bogs 
of  Northern  Ireland,  and  where  acres  of 
ground  are  constantly  semi- submerged  and 
only  covered  with  almost  aquatic  vegetation, 
there  we  find  the  Birch  doing  well,  and  in 
positions,  too,  where  the  roots  must  be  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  water.  From  its  mar- 
vellous powers  of  withstanding  these  opposite 
extremes,  its  value  for  low-lying  and  almost 
worthless  grounds  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
On  the  slag  and  iron  waste,  as  also  on  the  coal 
and  ballast  heaps  of  our  mining  districts,  there, 
too,  we  find  the  Birch  in  all  its  glory.  On  the 
sides  of  the  bleak  Scotch  mountains  fringing  the 
Highland  lochs,  and  taking  possession  of  vast 
tracts  of  loose  rocky  soil,  the  Birch  is  to  be 
found  ;  in  fact,  there  are  few  positions  that 
would  seem  to  come  amiss  to  this  most  useful 
aud  accommodating  of  trees.  True,  the  value 
of  the  best  class  of  Birch  timber  is  not  great, 
although  when  we  calculate  the  rapidity  of 
growth,  low  money  value  of  the  ground  it 
grows  in,  and  that  lOd.  per  foot  can  readily  be 
obtained  for  decent  logs,  there  is  not  much  to 
grumble  at.  All  this  can  readily  be  laid  aside, 
for  the  great  good  done  by  the  Birch  both 
in  a  sanitary  and  ornamental  way  is  quite 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  footing  it  holds. 

Birch  timber  is  light,  strong,  and  prettily 
marked,  aud  when  large  stems  are  cut  up  the 
wood  is  frequently  used  in  the  making  of  bed- 
room furniture,  for  clog  soles,  and  many  minor 
use3,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  bobbins, 
spoons,  i'c.  The  .so-called  Silver  Birch  is  in  no 
way  distinct  from  the  typical  tree,  and  this  is  a 
question  that  has  frequently  been  put  to  me  of 
late.  Artists,  whose  ideas  of  tree  names  are 
somewhat  fanciful,  and  country  people,  too, 
apply  the  name  silver  to  those  trees  in  which 
the  bark  is  of  a  light  silvery  tint,  but  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  growth  most  Birches  have  the 
bark  of  this  seemingly  pleasing  tint.  There  is 
a  very  rough-barked  ISirch  growing  in  the  lake 
wood  at  Hohvood,  and  which  interested  the 
late  Charles  Darwin  very  much.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  in  the  northern  reaches  of 
the  Birch  the  bark  as  a  protection  is  unusually 
thick,  a  peculiarity  that  is  sure  to  be  retained 
for  a  certain  period  after  the  tree  has  been 
introduced  to  more  favourable  quarters.  This 
may  be  the  case  with  the  Hohvood  trees, 
and  most  likely  so,  as  many  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  property  had  unusual  advan- 
tages for  procuring  foreign  specimens  of  either 


animals  or  vegetation.  The  bark  of  the  Birch 
burns  like  a  wax  taper,  and  that,  too,  when 
newly  taken  from  the  stem,  a  fact  I  was  not 
aware  of  until  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  a  few 
days  ago. 

In  the  little  Scotch  Birch  (Batula  nana)  we 
have  a  very  interesting  dwarf  plant,  and  one 
that  from  its  associations  and  peculiarity  of 
growth  is  unusually  well  suited  for  planting  on 
the  rockery  or  in  the  shrubbery.  For  years  I 
have  had  it  in  my  garden,  and  though  it  buds 
out  fresh  and  green  from  year  to  year,  j'et  the 
upward  growth  is  very  slow,  as  also  the  lateral 
spread.  It  delights  in  granite  rock  with  only  a 
pinch  of  soil,  but,  like  its  bigger  ally,  can  ac- 
commodate itself  to  almost  any  class  of  sur- 
roundings. A.  D.    W. 


The  Alder. — A  large  variety  of  industrial  wants 
is  supplied  by  the  Alder.  The  wood,  which  is  white 
when  alive,  turns  red  when  cut,  and  afterwards  a 
pale  pink,  the  latter  colour  being  permanently  re- 
tained. It  is  suitable  fo''  a  number  of  purposes 
for  which  Poplar  and  other  similar  light  woods 
are  used,  and  has  special  qualities  which  recom- 
mend it  for  employment  where  other  timber  would 
be  either  unsuitable  or  much  inferior  in  value. 
Although  lasting  but  a  short  time  when  expo-ed 
to  the  weather.  Alder  wood  is  extremely  durable 
under  water,  and  on  this  account  is  largely  used 
by  engineers  for  foundation  piles. 

Larch  on  thin  soils.— A  most  important  fact, 
as  regards  rural  economy,  has  arisen  from  planting 
Larcli  trees  on  rocky  ground.  The  vegetable  com- 
post found  thereon  by  the  falling  of  the  leaves  has 
been  the  cause  of  producing  herbage  for  feeding, 
and  making  the  land  much  more  valuable.  The 
Larch  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  the  roots 
must  be  in  a  deep  and  porous  medium,  which 
ha<  been  cleansed  by  the  free  passage  of  water 
through  it,  and  which  has,  at  the  same  time,  the 
benefit  of  being  constantly  kept  clean  and  in  a 
wholesome  state  by  good  descent  for  the  water 
that  may  fall  upon  it.  It  does  not  thrive  on  thin 
lands,  nor  on  those  having  a  retentive  subsoil. 

Nurses  for  trees. — Wherever  the  landscape 
effects  of  group-planting  are  intended  to  be  early 
and  continuous,  the  nurses  employed  for  sheltering 
I  he  young  permanent  plants  should  be  either  the 
same  or  of  the  faster  growing  kinds  that  assimilate 
witli  them  in  general  appearance,  for  the  obvious 
reasons  that  they  give  the  required  shelter  soonest, 
and  they  are  the  most  remunerative  as  thinnings. 
For  example,  the  Larch  as  a  nurse  for  the  Larch  ; 
the  Scotch  Fir  for  itself,  and  other  true  Pines  ;  the 
common  Sycamore  for  its  own  kind,  as  well  as  for 
others  of  the  Acer  family  ;  the  Turkey  Oak  for 
others  of  its.  genus ;  and  the  Ash,  in  addition  to 
sheltering  its  own  relations,  will  make  a  passable 
nurse  for  the  Walnut  and  others  having  similarly 
divided  leaves.  As  a  nurse  for  the  Silver  Fir  and 
the  darker  coloured  Spruces,  the  Balm  of  Gilead 
or  Balsam  Fir  is  especially  suitable,  from  its  dying 
out  generally  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  thus  obviating  the  tendency  that  too 
often  exists  among  woodmen  to  spare  trees  after 
their  presence  becomes  hurtful  to  their  neighbours. 
When  the  early  effects  of  group-planting  are  not 
deemed  paramount,  the  Larch  will  prove  a  profit- 
able nurse  in  situations  not  suited  for  its  long- 
enduring  healthy  existence. 

Sowing  forest  tree  seeds.— In  dry  favourable 
weather  finish  the  sowing  of  Pine,  Larch,  and  other 
tree  seeds.  Should  a  spell  of  dry  weather  set  in,  it 
will  be  an  advantage  to  spread  out  the  seeds  on  a 
floor  and  saturate  them  with  water,  turning  them 
over  occasionally  for  a  few  days  previous  to  sow- 
ing. By  this  means  the  seeds  get  swelled  and  the 
germs  become  more  prominent,  which  will  be 
favourable  in  promoting  a  fine  even  braird.  The 
ground  for  the  seed-beds  should  be  of  a  light  te.x- 
ture,  thoroughly  worked  and  free  of  knots  and 
weeds  ;  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  prepared, 
as  to  want  of  proper  precaution  in  this  respect 


many  failures  can  be  traced.  On  no  account  sow 
the  seeds  on  wet  ground,  but  hive  everything 
ready  to  embrace  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
committing  them  to  a  dry  bed.  When  the  work  is 
finished  the  beds  will  require  to  be  watched,  or 
otherwise  protected  with  netting,  Fern,  or  small 
twigs,  from  the  ravages  of  birds. 

Transplanting  Holly  hedges.  —  Holly 
hedges,  say  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  old, 
may  be  removed  with  perfect  safety,  provided  the 
ground  is  opened  up  on  each  side  a  full  )'ear  pre- 
vious to  removal,  and  all  the  large  roots  which 
come  in  the  way  cut  and  smoothed  over,  particu- 
larly at  the  edges,  with  a  sharp  knife,  instead  of 
being  hacked  oft  with  a  spade,  as  too  frequently 
happens,  when  few  or  no  rootlets  will  be  formed 
from  their  rugged  extremities;  whereas  the  smooth 
knife-cut  roots  will  be  found  to  put  forth  numerous 
fibres.  The  trench  may  afterwards  be  filled  in  with 
leaf-mould  and  sand  mixed  with  the  ordinary  soil 
thrown  out.  applying  a  good  dose  of  water  after  it 
has  been  filled  in,  and  then  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
a  year. 

Varieties  cf  the  Ash. — The  common  Ash 
(Fraxinus  excelsior)  and  several  of  the  North 
American  kinds  rank  high  as  timber-producing 
trees,  their  wood,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  being 
much  sought  after  where  strength  and  toughness 
are  wanted.  .\par'',  however,  from  their  value  in 
this  respect,  the  different  forms  afford  plenty  of 
scope  to  the  planter,  some  being  large  noble-look- 
ing trees,  others  comparatively  small,  and  a  few 
singularly  grotesque.  The  recognised  varieties  of 
the  common  Ash  are  many,  some  of  the  more  dis- 
tinct being  the  weeping  kind  (pendula),  so  often 
employed  for  forming  arbours  ;  of  this  there  is  also 
a  golden  form  (pendula  aurea),  the  bark  of  which 
is  bright  yellow,  but  in  other  respects,  except 
being  of  somewhat  weaker  growth,  it  resembles 
the  common  Weeping  Ash.  Another  kind  (hetero- 
phylla)  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  leaflets.  It  forms  a  tree  nearly  as  vigorous  as 
the  common  kind,  and  is  often  known  by  the  name 
of  one-leaved  Ash  (monophylla),  certainly  a  better 
name  than  heterophylla.  the  leaves  being  seldom 
variable.  Of  this  there  is  a  form  in  which  the  leaf 
is  deeply  slashed  instead  of  serrated.  The  Cocks- 
comb Asii  (F.  excelsior  cristata)  has  often  a  large 
proportion  of  the  shoots  curiously  fasciated.  es- 
pecially at  the  points,  where  they  spread  out  in  a 
Cockscomb-like  manner.  This  is  but  a  slow-growing 
tree,  and  frequently  some  of  the  branches  die  off 
without  any  apparent  reason.  A  dwarf,  bushy  kind 
(F.  excelsior  globosa)  assumes  the  shape  of  a  small 
round  bush,  and  when  grafted  standard  high  has 
a  mop-like  appearance.  Other  varieties,  in  addition 
to  those  just  mentioned,  are  crispa,  a  dwarf  form 
with  very  deep  green  and  much  curled  leaves,  often 
encircling  the  stem  :  the  gold  and  silver  %-ariegated. 
neither  of  which  are  very  effective  when  exposed 
to  wind  and  sun  :  aurea  and  jaspidea.  with  bark 
yellow  and  striped  :  angustifolia.  a  kind  in  which 
the  ordinary  leaflets  are  reduced  to  mere  filaments  ; 
and  verrucosa,  a  variety  with  rough  and  verruccee 
bark.— A. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  Tarts.— This  journal  is  yxb 

[i^hed  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved^  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  ist-ue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.  ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commmcement  to  end  of  WSl,  forty  vols, 
price,  cloth,  £29  88. 

••Gardening  Illustrated"  Monthly  Parts.  —  77. a 
journal  is  published  in  ueatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  8d. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— J^iu  journal  U 

published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  u 
most  statable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5d.;  post  free,  %d. 

"Hardy  Flowers. "—Siiin,?  iesmptitms  of  upwards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <tc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  i892.— Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  Sorem'ber  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Cmntry 
Seats  (containing  over  9000J  have  been  very  carefully  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admitted  to  he  the  most  complete  everpui- 
lishtd.    Price  Is.;  by  post,  Is  id. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  meni  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itselt  is  NATXJRR."—Shakespeart. 


Flower  Garden. 


AEE  DAFFODILS  IMPROVING? 

"J.  I.  E."  (p.  391)  puts  this  question  and 
answers  it  himself  decidedly  in  the  negative. 
He  fears  tliat  "  the  hybridists  will  pour  out 
the  vials  of  their  wrath  upon  him  "  for  this 
negation  of  the  value  of  their  work.  As  a 
hybridist  who  has  been  working  among  these 
flowers  for  some  dozen  years  with  interest 
and  some  satisfaction,  I  will  empty  no  vial 
of  wrath  upon  "  J.  I.  E.,"  but  attempt  to 
show  that  he  is  mistaken.  To  begin  with,  he 
does  not  make  it  at  all  clear  what  he  means 
by  the  "  older  varieties "  which  compare  so 
favourably  with  the  newer  in  "  rich  yellow 
and  noble  port."  Does  he  mean  by  "  older 
varieties "  those  natural  or  wild  kinds,  of 
which  ho  says  that  "  both  in  colour  and  in 
shape  a  flower  that  Xature  has  evolved  in  the 
course  of  ages  has  acquired  a  perfect  balance 
and  a  complete  adaptation  to  its  environ- 
ment 1 "  Because  it  is  certain  that  with 
scarcely  an  exception  we  have  no  wild  Daffo- 
dils possessing  the  vigour,  substance  of  blos- 
som, and  pure  or  brilliant  colouring  which 
our  artificially  raised  forms  possess.  The 
Poet's  Narcissus,  or  Pheasant's-eye,  is  almost 
the  only  instance  to  the  contrary  which  can 
be  cited,  and  even  here  the  best  varieties  of 
X.  poeticus  are  very  probably  garden  seed- 
lings or  cultural  improvements  upon  wild 
types.  If,  on  the  contrary,  "  J.  I.  E."  means 
by  "  older  varieties  "  to  indicate  such  splendid 
flowers  as  Horsfieldi,  Emperor,  Empress, 
and  the  like,  he  must  know  that  they  are 
quite  new — that  is  to  say,  have  been  raised 
within  the  memory  of  living  men,  which  i^ 
very  new  indeed  for  a  flower.  And  seeing 
that  two  men,  and  two  men  only,  Messrs. 
Leeds  and  Backhouse,  or  three,  if  we  suppose 
that  Dean  Herbert  added  his  productions  to 
theirs,  raised  nearly  every  one  of  the  flowers 
which  "  J.  I.  R."  saw  at  the  late  show,  is  it 
at  all  likely  that  they  reached  the  limit  of 
perfection  in  vigour  and  substance  as  well  as 
in  form  and  colour?  Look  at  the  lovely 
class  of  white  trumpet  Daffodils  which  so 
many  have  tried  to  grow  in  their  gardens  or 
to  naturalise  in  vain,  on  account  of  the 
"miffiness"  and  fastidiousness  of  the  old 
kinds.  Only  some  five  years  ago  Messrs.  de 
Graaff  gave  us  a  splendid  white  flower,  pos- 
sessing constitution,  size,  form,  a  solid  waxen 
substance  of  flower,  purity  of  colour — in  short, 
all  the  qualifications  of  a  noble  Daffodil. 
Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  admir- 
ing a  series  of  truthful  sketches  of  the  fields 
and  copses  which  lie  round  about  an  old 
English  manor  house,  in  one  of  which  there 
were  deftly  painted  indications  of  masses  of 
a  strong  and  floriferous  Daffodil,  which  I  saw 
at  once  to  be  Stella,  one  of  the  "  new  "  kinds, 


but  which  certainly  surpasses  every  natural 
kind  I  know  for  endurance  and  large  supply 
of  bloom.  If  I  may  speak  of  my  own  work, 
I  can  only  assure  "  J.  I.  E."  that  every  seed- 
ling which  shows  flimsiness  of  flower  or 
feebleness  of  constitution  is  straightway  dis- 
carded, and  that  I  possess  quite  new  forms 
which  excel  the  older  ones  in  the  very  points 
of  robustness  and  fine  colour  which  he  makes 
his  criterion  of  merit.  For  instance,  a  flower 
which  was  reckoned  and  took  the  prize 
as  the  best  seedling  of  1891  is  larger  than 
the  largest  of  its  class — that  of  incompara- 
bilis  or  Star  Daffodil — known  to  me,  has 
clear  white  and  vivid  red  in  its  colouring, 
and  has  increased  from  one  bulb  and  one 
flower  last  year  to  five  bulbs  and  four  flowers 
this  year,  thereby  showing  an  almost  ideal 
vigour.  In  short,  I  should  say,  in  exact  op- 
position to  "  J.  I.  E.,"  that  the  Daffodil  is 
now  on  the  footing  of  what  we  call  a  "  florists' 
flower,"  in  which  inferior  productions  are  sure 
to  go  to  the  rubbish  heap,  and  strength  of 
habit,  form,  and  colour  will  be  more  and 
more  insisted  on  in  every  flower  which  is  to 
hold  its  own  and  become  a  standard  sort.  I 
admit  that  in  the  two  collections  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  and  from  which  almost  all  our 
modern  Daffodils  have  been  derived,  many 
inferior  kinds  were  retained,  and  have  been 
increased  into  marketable  stock,  which  should 
have  been  discarded.  But  to-day  a  new 
Daffodil  has  to  possess  real  merit  to  command 
attention.  If  "  J.  I.  R."  knew  a  little  more 
of  the  work  of  the  hybridist  among  vege- 
tables, fruit,  or  flowers,  he  would  be  forced  to 
own  that  their  study  is  real  improvement  in 
flavour,  size,  strength,  colour,  freedom  of 
produce,  and  that  their  work,  which  entails 
much  patient  effort,  has  met  with  large  suc- 
cess in  this  generation.  If  sometimes  they 
retain  too  many  of  the  varieties  which  they 
have  raised  by  many  years'  work,  and  these 
varieties  come  into  the  hands  of  the  trade, 
and  catalogues  and  flower  shows  are  somewhat 
overcrowded  with  kinds  too  much  alike,  yet 
a  little  indulgence  may  be  allowed  to  such 
workers  on  the  score  of  natural  affection  for 
their  own  offspring  and  reluctance  to  destroy 
them.  But  I  believe  the  contrary  is  more 
commonly  the  case.  The  hybridist  or  worker 
in  any  class  of  plants  develops  a  most  critical 
eye  for  points  of  excellence  and  inferiority, 
and  discards  with  much  sternness.  Of  my  own 
seedlings,  nothing  like  one  out  of  every 
hundred  is  kept.  Such  strange  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  hybridist,  that  it  does  some- 
times happen  that  he  does  a  certain  violence 
to  Nature  and  produces  monstrosities,  but 
these  are  soon  set  aside,  and  his  general  work 
is  one  of  improvement,  and  is  included  in  the 
old  commission  given  him  to  till  the  ground. 
Perhaps  "  J.  I.  E."  will  allow  me  to  take 
another  illustration  from  my  own  attempts. 
He  says,  with  much  truth,  that  "  nothing  can 
be  more  lovely  than  the  Poet's-eye  Narcissus  " 
(he  means  to  write  either  "  Poet's  Narcissus  " 
or  "Pheasant's-eye;"  the  poet,  I  take  it,  has  no 
red  rim  round  his  eye,  unless  it  is  very  wildly 
"  in  frenzy  rolling"),  which  is  "a  natural  pro- 
duction."     put  the    gardener   is    entrusted 


with  the  power  of  doing  more  speedily  what 
Nature  has  done  in  hor  slower  laboratory  ; 
his  art  can  sometimes  "  mend  Nature,  change 
it  rather,"  even  where  Xature  is  so  beautiful. 
Thus  I  have  long  had  in  my  garden  two 
forms  of  this  Poet's  Xarcissus — the  one  with 
strong  constitution  and  substantial  flowers, 
the  well-known  poeticus  ornatus,  the  other, 
poeticus  poetarum,  with  feebler  constitution 
and  thinner  flowers.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
the  cross-fertilisation  of  these  two  ought  to 
gather  up  into  one  flower  the  vigour  and 
solidity  of  the  former  and  the  finer  colouring 
of  the  latter.  This  I  have  been  quite  success- 
ful in  accomplishing,  and  thus  possess  a  new 
race  which  has  lost  nothing,  but  gained  in 
all  points  of  value.  I  instance  this  because 
it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  work  upon  which 
hybi'idists  are  everywhere  engaged.  If 
"J.  I.  E."  has  seen  some  chaff  left  among 
the  wheat,  he  must  not  therefore  depreciate 
the  good  corn  and  its  producers.  And  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  most  Daffodils  are 
unsubstantial  and  poor  in  this  untoward 
spring  of  burning  drought  and  bitter  frost. 


G.  H.  Engleheart. 


CULTURE  OF  MOUNTAIN  FLOWERS. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent  "  F.  W.  B."  in  your 
issue  of  Marcli  26  seems  inclined  to  condemn  any 
rockery  e.xcept  that  according  to  his  own  or  his 
friend's  ideas.  I  beg  to  differ  with  his  statements 
re  artistic  rockwork,  and  to  refer  him  to  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Goldring,  who,  upon  his  visit  to  Weston- 
birt  (published  in  The  Garden,  February  20, 
1886),  says:  — 

There  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  bits  of  rockwork 
I  have  yet  seen,  by  Pulham,  wonderfully^  natural,  now 
weather-stained,  and,  overrun  as  it  is  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  alpine  plants  and  shrubs,  one  would  hardly 
take  it  to  be  the  handiwork  of  man.  The  way  the  rockery 
is  planted  cuhances  the  effect.  You  see  colonies  of 
Primulas,  Gentians,  and  the  like  chmbing  the  crevices  ; 
Saxifrages  with  a  foothold  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  and 
Heaths  defiling  down  the  narrow  ravines  and  fissures. 
The  margins  of  the  lake  are  studded  with  masses  of  rock 
grouped  in  the  same  natural  way,  and  over  these  is  a 
tracery  of  such  plants  as  Cotoneasters,  variegated  Ivies, 
&c. 

in  so  saying  he  was  quite  disinterested.  I  neither 
knew  of  its  appearance  nor  did  I  see  it  till  after- 
wards. 

As  to  Primulas  alluded  to,  I  have  alpine  Primula 
Auricula  which  has  not  had  any  protection  for 
fifteen  years  ;  I  have  the  same  plants  increased, 
and  in  a  shady  place.  I  think  with  the  so-called 
artistic  rockery  we  can  make  more  shelter  and  even 
snuggeries  for  such  plants  needing  shelter  than  can 
be  made  under  the  comparatively  open  flat  pocket 
system  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  especially  for 
the  hardy  cactaceous  plants,  as  at  Floore.  I 
may  say  that  where  our  rocks  are  not  well 
over-grown  with  plant  life  it  is  for  the  want 
of  time  or  attention,  as,  for  instance,  some  of  the 
hollows  intended  for  plants  are  often  found  empty 
after  some  years.  In  some  of  our  first  executed 
rockeries  tbirty-eight  years  ago  I  grant  we  had  not 
acquired  such  experience  in  forming  hollows  and 
fissures  for  plants  to  grow  in  ;  now  some  of  both 
old  and  young  gardeners  e.xclaim .  that  we  provide 
more  hollows  and  depth  than  are  necessary,  so 
much  so  that  all  could  be  completely  overgrown  if 
desired,  as  that  at  Battersea  Park,  most  of  which  is 
hidden  from  view.  ■  ,     i 

This  is  not  our  aim,  nor  that  of  landscapists,  tor 
the  object  is,  and  should  be,  for  the  plants  to  grow 
over,  about,  and  between  the  rocks  as  in  Nature, 
so  as  to  produce  in  combination  with  the  vegeta- 
tation,  rugged,  picturesque,  and  natural  scenery. 
This  cannot  be  with  the  so-called  pocket  system 
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which  "  F.  W.  B."  seems  to  prefer.  I  wonder  where 
the  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  Akobia  quinata,  variegated 
Ivies  and  the  numerous  climbers  are  to  grow  on 
"  F.  W.  15. 's  system. 

A  plant  growing  in  the  fissure  of  a  rock  is  like 
a  gem  in  a  diadem^an  effect  not  attainalile  in  a 
mechanically-formed  space  or  in  a  flower-pot. 
All  the  requirements  of  alpine  and  other  plants  can 
be  well  provided  for  in  or  on  artistically-formed 
rockwork. 

Such  was  the  taste  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Marnock, 
that  ho  did  not  want  the  rock  so  much  hidden, 
as  it  is  at  Batter.'sea  Park,  most  of  it  being  over- 
grown by  vegetation,  but  made  us  cover  over 
some  of  the  hollows  for  plants  at  Oak  Lodge, 
Kensington,  also  at  Taplow,  where  he  had  large, 
broad  surfaces  made  of  rock,  in  which  no  plant 
room  was  provided,  only  at  the  top  of  the  thick 
strata,  as  may  be  seen  now.  He  wanted,  as  most 
gentlemen  of  taste  do,  the  picturesque  effect  of 
rocks  and  plants  combined. 

Those  who  want  to  grow  the  tender  aljiines  that 
need  the  bits  of  glass  would  do  well  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  late  Mr.  Joad,  for  whom  we  formed 
a  rock  cliff,  under  glass,  for  such  as  he  found 
needed  protection ;  these  were  planted  about  the 
rocks,  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  had  arti- 
ficial warmth  or  not  just  to  keep  frost  out.  One 
side  of  the  rocky  bank  or  cliff  was  for  Ferns,  the 
other  (through  a  rugged  doorway)  was  the  said 
alpinery. 

At  The  Dell,  Egham,  may  be  seen  a  large  number 
of  alpines  growing  on  the  narrowest  of  ledges  of  the 
rock,  and  some  on  the  vertical  surfaces,  and  even 
flowering  there.  We  made  no  hollows  for  plant 
life  on  such  unlikely  places,  but  all  are  unusually 
well  planted.  jAs.  Puliiam. 


FLOWERS  ON  THE  GRASS  AT  KEW. 

We  are  charmed  to  see  great  progress  in  this 
way  at  Kew.  The  effects  of  hardy  flowers  in 
natural  groups  in  gras.sy  places  are  very  fine 
indeed.  As  we  liave  had  in  past  years  to  call 
attention  to  the  absence  of  flowers  of  our  own 
parts  of  the  world  in  the  ornamental  parts  of 
that  garden,  so  we  are  pleased  now  to  note  their 
intelligent  use.  Many  of  our  readers  will  re- 
member when  at  Kew  it  was  a  question  of  bed- 
ding out  alone  ;  all  the  lovely  flowers  of  the 
northern  world  were  only  in  the  botanical  de- 
partment—a tuft  of  each,  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  sfee  their  beauty  in  any  broad  and 
simple  way.  Now,  the  Narcissi  the  other  day 
on  the  mound  made  quite  a  picture.  Crocn.ses 
and  other  early  flowers  liave  been  beautiful  on 
the  Grass  for  some  weeks  ;  it  is  astonisliing  how 
such  tilings  light  up  the  landscape  on  the  fine 
days  that  uftener  come  to  ns  in  England  in  the 
spring  than  in  summer,  judging  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  three  years.  In  such  a  vast 
garden  there  are  many  other  opportunities  of 
carrying  out  this  excellent  system,  particularly 
where  the  branches  of  trees  touch  the  ground. 
In  every  one  of  such  cases,  some  delightful 
early  flower  miglit  be  in  position,  the  shelter 
and  relief  around  such  trees  being  exactly  what 
many  bulbs  delight  in.  Hitherto,  use  lias  been 
mainly  made  i  f  popular  flowers  well  known  in 
gardens,  but  tliis  system  may  enable  us  to  use 
with  effect  Ijeautiful  flowers  that  liitherto  have 
not  been  considered  worthy  of  cultivation  in 
gardens —flowers  wliich,  i>erhaps,  looked  at  in 
the  hand  are  not  so  attractive  as  Lilies  or  Daflfo- 
dils,  but  which  might  furnish  new  ell'ects  when 
S3en  in  quantity.  We  mean  such  flowers  as  the 
less  showy  g  n-ts  of  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Gagea, 
and  even  Allium,  Fritillaria,  European  Gladioli, 
Grape  Hyacinths,  which  we  find  thrive  freely  in 
Gra.ss,  and  the  species  of  wild  Tulip  which  are 
rarely  seen  in  all  their  force  of  colour,  and  also 
some  of  the  beautiful,  but  less  seen  spring 
flowei-e,  which  might  be  used  more,  such  as  the 


Snowflake,  particularly  the  spring  variety  ;  St. 
Bruno's  Lily,  in  the  rich  Grass  delightful ;  and 
the  Dog's-tooth  Violet  which  thrives  in  Grass, 
and  which,  however  dwarfed  and  starved,  is 
always  beautiful.  The  supply  of  such  things  is 
the  difliculty  with  the  general  planter  ;  Imt  it 
ought  U)  be  got  over  by  the  trade,  who  should 
oft'er  them  to  the  public  at  wholesale  rates. 
We  hope  that,  as  soon  as  the  trade  see  the  vast 
importance  of  these  beautiful  spring  gardens  in 
turf,  they  will  meet  the  demand.  One  way  of 
getting  tliese  bulbs  would  he  by  saving  all  tho.se 
that  are  thrown  out  of  the  forcing  hou.ses.  In 
large  gardens  in  England  many  hardy  bulbs  and 
flowers,  after  being  forced,  are  too  often  thrown 
away.  From  these  we  might  get  some  pretty 
eff'ects  ;  but  better  wlien  we  can  afl'urd  to  buy 
the  fluwei-s  by  the  thousand,  and  make  ett'ective 
groups  of  them.  One  of  tlie  chief  merits  of  this 
system  is,  that  it  enables  us  to  make  ilelight- 
f  ully  pretty  many  places  that  hitherto  have  been 
flowerle.ss,  and  never  thought  of  as  of  value  for 
producing  flowers,  such  as  banks  and  corners 
useless  as  lawn.  It  also  suggests  to  us  how 
foolish  mowing  is,  unless  we  want  a  carpet  to 
walk  or  play  upon.  Many  of  the  flowers  we 
chiefly  refer  to  here  come  before  the  Gra.ss 
grows  ;  but  if  we  want  later  kinds,  we  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Grass  waving 
along  with  them.  There  is  not  the  .slightest 
reason  why  in  large  pleasure  gardens  so  much 
Ubour  should  he  wasted  on  Grass-cutting  as 
hitherto,  although  we  must  always  have  certain 
portions  as  short  turf.  But  the  contrast  be- 
tween this  .short  turf  and  the  waving  Grass  full 
of  flowers  will  be  delightful.  In  the  hot  days 
.spring  flowers  so  often  pass  quickly  away,  that 
it  is  a  great  advantage  not  to  have  to  disturb  the 
whole  garden  fbr  them  ;  whereas  on  the  Grass 
they  are  not  in  the  way,  and  in  the  wild  garden 
one  bulb  may  succeed  another,  which  is  not  so 
easy  in  the  regular  garden.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  two  bulbs  flowering  at  an 
iiiterval  of  a  month  should  not  occupy  the  same 
turf  to  their  mutual  advantage,  like  the  Fritil- 
laria and  Crocus  for  instauce!"- Fte/f;. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

To  advise  as  to  the  best  materials  to  employ  for 
the  most  effective,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  tasteful  display  in  the  flower  garden  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task,  as  so  much  depends  on  the 
tastes  to  be  gratified,  natural  surroundings,  style 
and  formation  of  bed  or  border,  and  many  other 
things.  There  are  certain  flower  gardens,  scores  of 
little  beds  perhaps  enclosed  by  Box  edgings,  and 
with  tiny  gravel  walks  running  between  them,  with 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deal  s.atisfactorily. 
The  demand  is  generally  that  each  bed  shall  be  in- 
dependent of  its  neighbour,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  blend 
and  harmonise  colouis.  Neither  can  satisfactory 
results  be  gained  by  filling  such  gardens  with  her- 
baceous pl.ants  ;  the  latter  never  look  at  home  in 
small  formal  beds,  wliether  these  form  part  of  a 
running  border  or  of  some  intricate  design.  In 
offering  a  few  suggestions  as  to  summer  planting,  I 
may  say  at  the  outset  that  they  are  applicable  to 
what  is  now  the  favourite  type  of  flower  garden, 
the  herbaceous  border,  and  beds  on  turf.  It  should 
be  the  aim  to  fill  any  vacant  spaces  in  the  herba- 
ceous borders  for  the  summer  with  those  things 
that  seem  most  in  touch  with  the  permanent  in- 
mates. A  few  tall  tilings  for  the  back  are  free- 
flowering  pompon  Dahliis,  tlie  useful  bright  yellow 
single  Helianthus,  a  few  clumps  of  Prince's  Feather 
and  of  summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  or  if 
there  is  already  an  abundance  of  flowering  plants 
in  the  background,  the  summer  introductions  may 
consist  of  such  fine-foliaged  plants  as  Solanum 
giganteuui,  Wigandia,  Ferula,  Cannabis  gigantea, 
Ferdinandia  eminens,   and   a  few  Gannas.     Bare 


spots  in  the  front  of  such  borders  may  be  filled,  in 
addition  to  as  many  Carnations  and  Violas  as  there 
may  be  to  spare,  with  Cupheaplatycentra,  Gazania 
splendens,  Diplacus  glutinosus,  a  clump  or  two  of 
Heliotrope,  pegging  the  latter  once  to  keep  it  dwarf, 
and  also  a  few  blocks  of  the  best  of  the  scented 
Pelargoniums.  In  the  arrangements  in  the  flower 
garden  for  beds  on  turf,  the  gardener  has,  as  a  rule, 
to  adapt  his  planting  to  the  tastes  and  requirements 
of  his  employer  ;  in  oi»e  place  plenty  of  bright'col- 
our  must  be  the  predominating  feature  ;  in  another, 
sub-tropical  work  ;  in  another,  plenty  of  large  bold 
plants,  as  big  specimen  Fuchsias,  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, and  the  like  ;  in  another,  carpet  bedding 
either  by  the  employment  of  the  dwarfest  of  plants 
or  by  the  judicious  blending  of  bright  colours 
in  foliage  as  would  be  repiresented,  for  instance,  by 
the  bronze  and  tricolour  Pelargoniums  and  Coleus 
Verschaffelti.  Of  many  new  ideas  that  have  come 
in  of  late  years  to  improve  our  floral  arrangements, 
one  of  the  best  was  the  introduction  of  a  mini- 
mum of  tall,  graceful,  or  large,  well-flowered  plants 
on  a  dwarfer  caqiet  of  flower  or  foliage.  Instances 
of  such  planting  will  lie  found  in  Abutilon  mar- 
moratum  with  purple  Petunias,  Fuchsia  Abund- 
ance with  silvery  Centaureas,  Rose  of  Castile,  or 
one  of  the  Cornellissen  type  of  Fuchsia  with 
purple  Violas,  Nicotiana  aftinis  with  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums or  Verbenas,  and  white  Marguerites  with 
pink  Pelargoniums.  In  all  the  above  arrangements 
the  dot  plants  are  given  first,  and  may  be  planted 
with  a  sparing  or  more  lavish  hand  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  bed  or  border.  The  brilliant  or 
glowing  Begonias  in  scarlet,  crimson  or  pink  shades 
are  all  the  better,  especially  if  the  flowers  are 
heavy  and  have  a  tendency  to  droop,  for  the 
introduction  amongst  them  of  a  few  lighter,  taller, 
and  more  graceful  plants.  The  striped  Japanese 
Maize  is  sometimes  used,  but  this  is  a  trifle  stiff 
and  formal,  and  I  certainly  prefer  the  variegated 
Ribbon  Grass,  the  Sweet  Tobacco,  or  even  a  few 
well-grown  plants  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  or 
citriodora.  Beds  of  Verbenas  can  be  relieved  in 
a  similar  manner.  Mixed  beds  in  which  two  given 
plants  are  used  in  about  equal  proportions  are  also 
still  in  favour,  and  are  very  pretty  and  effective  if 
the  colours  are  nicely  Ijlended  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  not  too  stiff'  and  formal.  Pelargoniums 
Flower  of  Spring  and  West  Brighton  Gem,  with 
respectively  Lobelia  cardinalis  and  the  silver 
variegated  Fuchsia,  the  silvery  Centaureas  and 
Cinerarias  with  Heliotropes  or  Verbena  venosa, 
thin  lines  of  bedding  Beet  or  Begonia  Worthiana 
running  irregularly  through  a  carpet  of  dwarf 
Ageratum,  are  a  few  instances  of  such  planting, 
the  size  of  plants  again  to  be  regulated  in  propor- 
tion to  size  of  bed.  A  few  large  specimen  Fuchsias, 
Ivy  and  other  Pelargoniums  and  Heliotropes  are 
not  out  of  place  even  in  small  flower  gardens;  they 
may  be  plunged  on  turf  or  in  small  beds,  and  in 
the  latter  case  could  have  a  dwarf  carpet  of  flower 
or  foliage  to  show  to  advantage  against  the  several 
colours.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  fore- 
going plants  that  are  not  to  be  had  easily  either 
from  seed  or  cuttings,  and  are  therefore  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  have  a  little  glass.  Of  many 
other  things  that  enter  soiuetimes  largely  into  the 
flower  garden  arrangements,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  half-hardy  Draca^nas,  Palms,  and  Aralias,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  write  ;  tliey  are  not  everybody's 
plants,  and  as  such  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  notes.  E.  EURRBLL. 

C'laremont. 


Narciesi  failing. — For  the  last  three  or  four 
years  1  have  had  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  on  a  south 
Ijorder  a  fine  show  of  a  white  Narcissus  growing  in  a 
cluster  of  starlike  flowers.  Last  year  I  suggested 
taking  up  the  bulbs  and  replanting  them,  but  a 
nurseryman  who  happened  to  be  present  advised  me 
to  leave  them  one  more  season,  saying  that  I  should 
have  a  splendid  show.  I  took  his  advice,  and  to 
my  disgust  not  a  single  bulb  has  moved  this  year  ; 
there  is  not  even  a  leaf.  I  have  had  some  of  the 
bulbs  dug  up  and  they  appear  sound,  but  dormant. 
Can  you  account  for  this  ?  The  border  was  made 
up  and  manured  in  the  autumn.     Is  if  possible  that 
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they  are  down  too  deep?  Freesias  will  piny  this 
trick  when  not  ripe,  but  the  foliage  of  these  Nar- 
cissi was  allowed  to  ilie  down,  and  I  cannot  account 
for  their  behaviour  in  any  way.  I  have  also  some 
bulbs  ot  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  ;  these  are  perfectly 
sound,  and  I  cannot  get  a  bulb  to  start  either  in 
cold  or  heat,  in  darkness  or  in  light,  and  I  have 
had  them  eighteen  months  or  thereabouts.— J. 
Whitwoktii  Shaw. 


VIOLETS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING. 

Now  that  the  time  has  come  for  preparing 
the  .stock  of  Violets  to  bloom  next  autumn  and 
winter,  a  few  notes  on  their  cultivation  may  he 
of  use  to  some  of  your  readers.  Many  culti- 
vators of  Violets  advocate  rai-sing  the  stock 
from  cuttings,  but  I  have  not  found  cuttings 
half  so  .satisfactory  (besides  taking  more  time) 
as  pegging  each  runner  into  some  good  light 
soil,  as  in  the  case  of  Strawberry  runners.  I 
mostly  use  some  iinely-sifted  leaf  soil,  into 
whicli  the  runners  quickly  root,  and  in  about 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  they  are  ready  to  go 
out  into  tlieir  summer  quarters,  which  should 
have  a  southern  aspect,  and  if  slightly  shaded 
from  the  midday  sun,  so  much  the  better.  Give 
the  ground  a  good  dressing  of  well-rotted  ma- 
nure from  an  old  hotbed  and  dig  it  well  in  to 
tlie  depth  of  1  foot  or  more,  as  in  raising  some 
clumps  last  autumn  I  found  roots  quite  1|  feet 
in  the  ground.  In  putting  out  the  young  plants, 
I  always  give  them  1  foot  each  way,  taking  the 
plants  up  very  carefully  and  planting  them 
with  the  trowel,  and  if  the  weather  is  at  all  di-y 
I  give  them  a  good  watering.  As  the  summer 
.  advances  the  plants  will  throw  out  a  lot  of 
suckers,  which  should  be  taken  off  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  for  if  left  on  for  any  time  they 
take  the  strength  out  of  the  plants  and  thereby 
lessen  the  amount  of  flowers.  The  Dutch  hoe 
run  between  them  will  also  help  them  by  keep- 
ing the  ground  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  as 
well  as  preventing  the  soil  becoming  baked. 
In  preparing  the  frames  in  which  they  are  to 
bloom,  I  find  that  a  hotbed  which  had  been 
made  up  late  in  the  summer,  and  from  whicli  all 
the  heat  is  not  spent,  is  as  good  as  any.  It 
must  face  south,  so  as  to  get  all  the  sun  pos- 
sible. If  such  a  bed  is  not  to  hand,  make  up 
a  hotbed  and  let  it  stand  till  all  the  rank  heat 
has  passed  out  ;  then  put  the  frame  on,  taking 
care  to  allow  1  foot  all  round,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  a  lining  as  the  .sharp  weather  comes  in. 
Fill  the  frame  half  full  of  leaf  soO  and  that 
from  a  Cucumber  or  Melon  bed,  half  of  each, 
taking  care  to  fill  the  frame  so  that  the  plants  will 
not  be  more  than  8  inches  from  the  glass.  In 
putting  the  (ilants  into  the  frames  take  care  not 
to  crowd  them.  The  best  sorts,  I  find,  are 
Marie  Louise,  Comte  de  Brazza,  and  The  Czar. 
I  also  grow  a  small  single  one.  It  is  not  much 
larger  than  our  common  blue  Violet,  but  very  free- 
flowering,  very  early,  and  not  quite  so  dark  in 
colour  as  The  Czar.  I  grow  the  single  varieties 
like  the  double,  only  instead  of  lifting  them  in 
the  autumn,  I  put  a  frame  over  them  and  let 
them  stop  in  tlieir  summer  quarters.  By  leav- 
ing what  runners  come  after  September,  they 
will  start  to  flower  and  keep  on  till  late  in  the 
spring  ;  in  fact,  a  few  Violet  blooms  can  be 
had  all  the  winter  with  very  little  trouble,  only 
just  keeping  very  sharp  frost  from  them.  This 
can  be  done  by  covering  the  frame  with  litter  or 
Bracken. — T.  J.  T. ,  Eweniiy  Priory,  S.  Wales. 

There  is  no  flower  which  is  more  appre- 
ciated during  the  dull  days  of  autumn  and  winter, 
or  say  from  early  in  October  until  the  end  of 
March,  than  the  Violet.  Although  some  persons  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  have  several  sorts,  I  grow'  but 
one  blue  —Marie  Louise,  and  I  have  not  been  with- 


out blooms  since  long  before  the  date  named  above 
and  with  the  aid  of  nothing  more  than  cold  frames. 
Heated  pits  would  perhaps  save  the  trouble  ot  using 
so  much  covering  for  the  frames  during  frosty 
weather,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  crop  of 
bloom  would  be  larger  or  the  colour  brighter.  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  heat  in  any  form  or  at  any  time 
in  Violet  culture.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  damp 
affecting  the  plants  in  any  way  if  the  roots  are  pro- 
perly grown  during  the  summer  with  sufficient  space 
between  each,  so  that  the  crowns  will  mature  tho- 
roughly and  the  plants  be  kept  close  to  the  glass  in 
the  frame,  and  lastly,  abundance  of  air  admitted  to 
the  frame.  Indeed,  I  think  many  people  fail  to 
grow  double  Violets  during  the  winter  success- 
fully owing  to  their  not  removing  the  lights  during 
the  day.  Our  frame  faces  south  and  stands  in 
front  of  a  range  of  houses  ;  conseqiiently  it  is  in  a 
favoured  position,  but  not  more  so  than  can  be 
found  in  almost  any  garden.  Directly  the  ther- 
mometer reaches  35°,  off  oome  the  lights  from  the 
Violet  frames,  except,  of  course,  it  is  raining  or 
snowing;  in  this  case  they  are  tilted  at  the  back. 
I'retty  though  white  Violets  may  be,  they  are  not 
appreciated  Hke  the  blue  sorts.  My  stock  of  Comte 
de  Brazza— the  only  white  I  grow — is  limited. 
Some  persons  advocate  very  strongly  bottom-heat 
to  give  the  plants  a  start  after  they  are  transferred 
to  the  frames,  but  I  am  much  against  this,  be- 
cause I  think  that  when  the  plants  commence  to 
grow  and  make  a  lot  of  leaves  the  flowering 
season  is  past.  The  plants  if  grown  properly 
while  in  their  summer  quarters  will  not  need 
to  be  grown  after  they  are  placed  in  their 
flowering  quarters  for  many  months.  Rather  than 
follow  the  practice  of  making  up  huge  hotbeds 
and  shutting  the  frames  up  for  a  time  when  the 
plants  are  first  put  in,  the  lights  should  not 
be  placed  on  the  frame  until  compelled  to  do 
so  by  frosts  or  very  heavy  rains,  and  in  this  latter 
case  they  should  be  tilted  at  the  back  all  the  time 
both  night  and  day.  Where  many  make  a  mistake 
in  Violet  culture  in  frames  is  in  not  lifting  the 
plants  early  enough  in  the  autumn.  The  middle  of 
September  is  the  right  time  to  plant  them  in  the 
frames  to  ensure  a  full  crop  of  blooms  all  through 
the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Double  Violets  will  not  grow  freely  in  every  soil. 
That  which  is  heavy  and  retentive  and  largely  im- 
pregnated with  lime  or  chalk  does  not  suit  them 
so  well  as  a  damp  sandy  loam  ;  in  the  former  but 
little  growth  is  made  and  red  spider  is  troublesome. 
Road  grit  and  decayed  leaves  should  be  mixed 
with  the  heavy  soil.  The  runners  ought  to  be  cut 
off  the  plants  at  the  time  they  are  put  into  the 
frame  ;  afterwards  they  need  not  be,  because  these 
supply  blooms  during  March  and  April.  While 
growing  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  the  plants 
must  be  freed  from  all  runners.  About  the  middle 
of  April  is  the  best  time  to  increase  the  stock  by 
dividing  the  old  flowering  roots  and  planting  the 
most  vigorous-looking  offsets.  An  early  start  isimpor- 
tant  after  dividing  the  roots.  This  can  be  facilitated  if 
the  weather  be  hot  and  dry  by  shading  the  rows 
with  some  evergreen  boughs.  I  find  a  position  on 
an  east  border  favourable  for  the  summer  quarters. 
— E.  M. 

Some  cultivators  plant  their  stock  of  run- 
ners in  March,  while  others  contend  that  the  month 
of  May  is  the  best.  I  am  of  opinion  that  both  these 
dates  are  extremes,  and  I  consider  that  the  month 
of  April  and  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible, 
especially  it  showery,  will  be  found  to  suit  the 
majority  of  cultivators.  Such  kinds  as  The  Czar, 
odoratissima  and  Wellsiana  will  do  fairly  well  most 
seasons  out  of  doors,  and  should  the  winter  prove 
mild,  there  may  not  be  many  days  throughout  the 
winter  when  flowers  may  not  be  gathered.  Those 
who' have  a  deep  and  somewhat  strong  soil  resting 
on  clay,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  advantage  of  those 
on  shallow  and  somewhat  light  soil,  for  by  working 
a  little  leaf  mould  or  old  hotbed  manure  into  the 
surface,  heavy  soil  may  be  made  to  suit  Violets 
admirably.  To  shallow  or  light  soils  the  addition 
of  clay  or  heavy  loam  would  be  advisable.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  best  position  for  Violets  during  the 
summer  months,  some  choosing  a  shady  site,  others 
an  open  one.    The  site  I  like  and  one  which  suits 


the  plants  here  is  on  the  north-cast  side  of  a  high 
wall,  but  not  planted  under  the  shade  of  the  same, 
as  the  nearest  plant  is  0  feet  distant  from  it,  and 
the  farthest  about  IG  feet.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  these  plants  are  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  yet  they  do  not  get  the  whole  of  its  rays 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  I  think  this  little  relief 
is  beneficial. 

Planting  should  be  done  either  with  a  dibber  or 
trowel,  generally  the  former.  The  selection  of  the 
young  stock  is  important,  and  on  this  depends  to 
some  extent  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  under- 
taking. In  selecting  the  runners  for  planting  I  choose 
healthy  plants  that  have  been  growing  in  frames  ; 
each  clump  is  lifted  bodily  ;  the  soil  is  then  beaten 
from  the  roots  and  the  clump  pulled  to  pieces.  The 
short,  stout  runners  that  form  near  the  old  crowns 
are  the  best  for  planting,  and  very  often  they  may  be 
had  with  roots  attached-  This  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  as  plants  in  frames  will  often  be 
still  in  flower  at  the  time  mentioned,  it  may  not 
be  desirable  to  disturb  too  many  of  the  plants. 

If  work  of  th4s  kind  should  be  taken  in  hand  in 
bright  weather,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  runners 
that  are  divided  up  do  not  remain  long  exposed. 
Should  bright  sun  and  cold  winds  set  in,  consider- 
able care  will  be  necessary  in  sprinkling  the  plants 
every  afternoon  and  keeping  them  fresh  imtil  they 
become  established.  A  suitable  distance  to  plant  is 
9  inches  apart  in  the  rows  and  the  rows  1  foot  apart. 
The  management  of  Violets  on  heavy  and  holding 
soil  during  the  summer  months  is  a  simple  matter, 
and  consists  in  keeping  down  weeds  by  frequent 
hoeings,  and  as  the  plants  become  established  and 
grow,  the  runners  must  be  frequently  pinched  off, 
so  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  may  be 
concentrated  into  plumping  up  the  crowns.  On 
somewhat  light  and  thin  soils,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  frequent  watering  at  the  roots  and  overhead 
syringing  to  keep  down  red  spider,  and  also  to  keep 
the  plants  growing,  are  necessary.  Too  much  at- 
tention cannot  be  given  to  removing  the  runners 
during  the  whole  season  of  their  growth  out  of 
doors^  and  even  when  placed  under  glass  during  thfe 
autumn  and  winter. 

Although  during  the  summer  Violets  may  have 
more  than  enough  sun,  they  scarcely  get  enough 
here  during  the  winter,  and  the  more  they  get  the 
better  they  succeed,  so  that  the  position  chosen 
should  always  be  one  where  the  maximum  of  sun  can 
reach  them.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  necessary 
to  have  bottom-heat  to  succeed  with  Violets  during 
the  winter,  and  considerable  trouble  was  gone  to 
in  providing  hotbeds  or  beds  of  manure  on  which  ■ 
to  place  the  frames,  but  that  such  trouble  is  not 
necessary  I  have  abundantly  proved.  It  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  raise  the  frames  considerably  above  the 
surrounding  level  on  account  of  the  lighter  and 
drier  position,  but  it  matters  little  what  they 
are  raised  upon  so  long  as  they  are  properly  drained 
and  the  plants  have  a  good  rooting  medium.  I 
think  some  of  the  plants  with  me  produce  finer 
flowers  and  do  not  have  such  a  tendency  to  go  to 
leaf  when  the  frames  are  not  set  on  a  manure  heap. 
The  plan  also  of  forcing  them  into  flower  during 
the  winter  by  means  of  linings  of  fermenting  mate- 
rials is  of  doubtful  value,  for  it  the  weather  is  dull 
and  dark,  a  few  flowers  may  be  induced  to  open, 
but  the  weakening  effect  it  has  upon  the  plants 
oftentimes  does  more  harm  than  good.  Heating  by 
hot  water  may  in  some  few  instances  prove  a  suc- 
cess but  this,  too,  must  be  very  carefully  handled. 

Marie  Louise,  Comte  de  Brazza,  and,  where  it 
succeeds,  the  Neapolitan  are  all  useful  varieties. 
De  Parme  is  also  well  spoken  of  by  some.  The 
Czar,  odoratissima  and  Wellsiana  make  good  kinds 
for  a  sunny  border. — C.  W. 

Anemone  fulgens.— This  is  now  very  beauti- 
ful among  dwarf  spring  flowers  in  the  open  garden. 
To  call  its  flowers  a  glowing  brilliant  scariet  con- 
veys a  good  idea  of  what  they  are.  In  some  gar- 
dens this  spring,  the  rude  winds  and  biting  frosts 
which  have  been  constant  companions  of  late  have 
marred  the  beauty  of  many  blossoms,  particulaxly 
those  in  somewhat  exposed  places.  In  exposed 
gardens  comparatively  sheltered  spots  should  be 
^elected  for  it.     Not  a  few  may  be  interested  to 
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know  that  even  now,  if  dry  and  sound  routs  can 
be  procured,  it  is  not  too  late  to  plant  them,  as 
the  tubers  are  capable  of  retaining  vitality  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  though  much  shrivelled  in 
consequence  of  long-continued  separation  from  the 
soil,  they  quickly  plump  up  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  it.  From  spring  plantings  I  have 
had  the  most  lovely  sheets  of  colour  late  in  sum- 
mer and  early  in  autumn,  the  more  welcome,  per- 
haps, because  so  few  plants  can  compare  with  this 
in  brilliancy,  and  in  autumn  particularly  we  have 
none  too  much  of  this  shade.  A  few  clusters 
planted  now  on  the  rockery  would  make  that 
department  gay  at  a  season  when  flowers  are  on 
the  wane.— E.  J. 

Omphalodes  verna.— This  should  be  fiund  in 
every  garden  where  it  can  be  accommodated  with 
shade  and  moisture,  especially  where  these  condi- 
tions exist  naturally.  It  is  in  such  places  that  it 
lu.xuriates,  creeping  and  spreading  into  the  most 
lovely  carpets.  I  have  never  seen  it  so  happy  as  in 
some  of  the  gardens  in  the  Thames  valley  district. 
All  gardens,  however,  do  not  possess  the  moisture  in 
which  this  spring  beauty  delights,  but,  notwith- 
standing, it  may  easily  be  grown  in  many  a  cool 
and  shady  spot  too  often  barren  from  year  to  year. 
— E,  J. 

Ferns. 

CLIMBING  FERNS. 
(lygodiu.ms.) 
These  are  .singularly  beautiful  Feni.s,  and  very 
free  growing.  The  frond.s  increase  in  length 
indefinitely,  and  remain  permanently  on  the 
plants.  They  abound  in  the  eastern  tropics, 
and  extend  to  New  Zealand.  They  are  also 
found  in  Mexico  and  Brazil,  and  one  .species  ha.s 
been  found  in  Florida  and  Massachu-setts,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Lygodiums  form  beauti- 
ful objects  in  a  fernery,  being  extremely  useful 
as  rafter  plants,  for  clothing  pUlar.s,  &c.  These 
plants  should  be  potted  or  planted  out  in  a  mix- 
ture of  light  loam,  leaf-mould,  peat  and  sand, 
but  they  must  have  good  drainage  if  tliey  are  to 
succeed.  They  like  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
to  the  roots,  and  during  the  summer  season 
sprinkling  overhead  morning  and  evening  will 
suit  them  admirably.  Thi.s  latter  should  not  be 
done  whilst  any  sun  is  shining  ujjon  them.  The 
following  known  kinds  are  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion :  — 

L.  AHTicuLATtJM  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand, 
aid  although  members  of  the  genus  are  found 
throughout  the  tropics,  the  present  species  is  not 
found  anywhere  else  saving  Norfolk  Island.  It  is 
abundant  through  the  Northern  and  Middle  Island, 
frequently  growing  50  feet  and  fiO  feet  long,  form- 
lag,  we  are  told,  dense  screens  in  the  forest.  The 
sterile  pinnules  are  each  from  1  inch  to  3  inches 
long,  rich  green  on  the  upper  side,  often  quite  glau- 
ous  on  the  lower  side,  the  fertile  pinnjB  contracted, 
somewhat  fan-shaped.  This  is  very  suitable  for 
the  cool  fernery. 

L.  FLEXtJOSUM.— The  pinna;  of  this  are  divided 
nearly  down  to  the  base,  are  6  inches  or  8  inches 
long,  deep  shining  green  above,  paler  beneath, 
fertile  fronds  contracted,  bearing  the  fertile  spikes 
in  close  rows.  This  is  found  in  many  places 
through  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Philippines, 
Ceylon,  &c.,and  consequently  requires  the  stove. 

L.  JAPONICD.M  is  another  species  which  thrives 
well  in  a  cool  house,  and  I  once  saw  it  used  as  a 
dense  leafy  screen  between  a  warm  house  and  a 
cool  house.  It  is  a  handsome  growing  plant. 
Japan  and  various  places  in  the  East.  The  Japan 
form  makes  an  elegant  little  climber. 

L.  VENUSTUM  has  deeply  lobed  segments  of 
a  rich  bright  green.  I  have  never  see  i  a  fertile 
form  of  this  plant. 

L.  PALMATUM  is  a  species  from  North  America, 
and  is  usually  considered  hirdy  ;  it  is  an  interest- 
n^  plant,  but  growe.-s  a.e  very  "apt  to  be  misled  by 


its  being  caUed  hardy.  It  differs  from  the  other 
species  in  seldom  making  fronds  more  than  18 
inches  long,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  with  fronds 
exceeding  2  feet.  The  fronds  are  palmate,  usually 
three  to  five  or  seven-lobed,  the  colour  being  bright 
green.  The  upper  part  of  the  frond  for  about  a  foot 
is  occupied  by  the  contracted  fertile  fronds.  It 
forms  a  handsome  plant  on  the  rockery  of  the  cool 
house,  where  it  will  drape  the  rocks  beautifully. 
Wji.  Hugh  Gower. 


SHADING  FERNS. 

Fp.om  now  onwards  throughout  the  summer 
months  the  shading  of  Ferns  is  a  subject  for  con- 
sideration. It  is  a  point  in  Fern  culture  that  is  far 
too  frequently  carried  to  a  great  excess  ;  the  infer- 
ence is  arrived  at  without  due  thought  that  just 
because  some  Ferns  thrive  best  with  shade,  others 
also  must  necessarily  do  the  same.  Far  from  it, 
how-ever,  for  on  the  whole  the  opposite  might  be 
said  to  be  the  case.  When  shading  is  employed, 
particularly  if  it  be  at  all  dense,  the  growth  of  the 
plants  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  considerably 
weakened  ;  this  is  further  aggravated  by  the  adop- 
tion of  permanent  shading  during  a  period  of  dull 
weather.  The  result  is  a  soft,  flaccid  growth  which 
in  the  case  of  such  as  many  of  the  Adiantums  is 
further  seen  in  enlarged  pinnae.  This,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  in  the  case  of  A.  P'arleyense,  may  look 
very  well,  but  it  is  not  of  such  an  enduring  nature 
as  one  would  desire.  Again,  where  a  heavy  shad- 
ing is  upon  the  plants  when  not  required,  the 
result  is  an  excessive  atmospheric  moisture 
which  is  not  easily  dispelled  without  additional 
fire-heat,  simply  because  the  temperature  does 
not  rise  sufliciently  high  to  effect  this  desir- 
able purpose  in  the  case  of  all  Ferns,  the  Filmies 
excepted.  Then  ensues  a  period  of  damping  off 
amongst  such  stove  Ferns  as  the  Gymnogrammas 
and  many  others  where  the  growth  is  dense. 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  instead  of  retaining  its  fronds 
intact,  will  under  these  conditions  go  off  in  the 
same  fashion  when  thick  and  the  plants  themselves 
too  much  crowded  together.  Where  permanent 
shading  is  used  at  all,  it  should  be  of  as  light  a 
character  as  can  be  employed  with  safety.  Do 
not  on  any  account  smother  the  glass  as  if  white- 
washing a  wall  or  [a  ceiling,  but  lay  on  the  mixture 
as  lightly  as  possible,  or  employ  the  thinnest  of 
shading  material,  which  is  of  the  two  the  better 
medium.  During  a  period  of  cloudy  weather,  but 
all  the  more  so  when  rainy  as  well,  the  damping 
down  and  watering  require  to  be  performed  in  a 
careful  manner,  with  a  considerable  diminution  of 
the  former  part  of  the  work.  If  done  in  a  perfunc- 
tory fashion,  with  no  distinction  between  hot  and 
dry  weather  as  against  the  opposite  extreme,  it 
must  not  cause  any  surprise  if  the  Ferns  soon 
suffer. 

Ferneries  composed  of  rockwork  arranged  in  an 
artistic  manner  with  the  plants  turned  out  are 
often  placed  in  positions  where  shading  by  means 
of  blinds  is  next  to  impossible.  In  such  cases  the 
shading  shoidd  be  of  the  lightest  kind,  if  really 
used  at  all  (for  in  some  instances  none  need  be  ap- 
plied). All  depends  upon  the  distance  from  the 
glass,  or  whether  climbers  other  than  Ferns  have 
been  allowed  to  drape  the  roof.  If  the  house  be  a 
tall  one,  there  will  be  less  danger  of  injury  from 
scalding,  while  the  climbers,  as  well  as  adding  to 
the  effect,  also  serve  a  good  purpose  in  intercept- 
ing any  possible  ill  effects  from  the  solar  rays.  It 
is  a  somewhat  popular  notion  that  Tree  Ferns  re- 
quire a  considerable  amount  of  shade,  but  this  is 
a  mistake  in  the  case  of  most  kinds.  I  can  point 
to  instances  where  none  whatever  is  used,  and 
where  huge  plants  of  Dicksonia  antarctica  thrive 
most  luxuriantly.  Cyathea  dealbata  and  C.  medu- 
laris,  also  Cibotium  regale  and  Alsophila  australis, 
can  be  grown  in  large  houses  without  shade  with 
safety  as  long  as  they  do  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  glass.  Dicksonia  squarrosa  and  a  few 
other  tender  kinds  are  safer  if  shading  is  employed. 
Of  the  smaller  growing  Ferns,  there  are  a  few  of 
the  Adiantums  which  are  very  sensitive  to  the  full 
exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  such,  for  instance,  as 


A.  trapeziforme,  A.  curvatum,  and  A.  cardio- 
chlsena.  These  should  always  be  carefully  looked 
after.  On  the  other  hand,  exposure  will  in 
many  cases  intensify  the  beautiful  roseate  and 
bronzy  tints  peculiar  to  many  Ferns,  particu- 
larly the  Adiantums,  the  shades  of  colour  of 
which  when  the  plants  are  shaded  are  not 
nearly  so  beautiful.  It  pays  to  keep  all  such 
Ferns  grouped  by  themselves,  the  interest  enhanced 
in  their  increased  beauty  being  a  mple  compensation 
for  any  little  additional  trouble.  All  Ferns  which 
are  grown  more  particularly  for  decoration  either 
as  plants  or  for  cutting  should  "be  well  exposed 
so  as  to  ensure  an  enduring  growth.  One  often 
hears  the  kteping  qualities  of  the  Maiden-hair 
I>rn  condemned  when  the  fault  more  often  than 
not  is  in  its  management.  When  grown  cool, 
well  exposed  to  light,  and  in  an  airy  liouse  or  pit,  it 
makes  all  the  difference  between  la-Ming  and 
fading;  more  so  even  when  the  precaution  is  taken 
to  immerse  the  fronds  for  a  time  in  water  before 
use.  In  a  mixed  fernery  the  taller  or  tree  varieties 
will  often  afford  sufficient  shade  to  those  which 
may  perchance  require  it  without  resorting  to 
any  artificial  means  whatever.  Filmy  Ferns  of 
course  require  shading.  These  I  would  recommend 
to  have  that  of  a  permanent  character  to  avoid 
any  risk  of  injury  either  from  exposure  or  from 
sudden  fluctuations  in  temperature,  the  one  being 
as  injurious  as  the  other.  Gleichenias  are  not 
nearly  enough  grown  ;  these  need  but  little  shade. 
So  treated,  their  fronds  are  far  more  enduring, 
although  not  perhaps  quite  so  large  in  their  parts, 
thus  making  most  suitable  plants  for  decoration. 
Neither  the  Nephrolepis  nor  the  climbing  Ferns  will 
bear  too  much  exposure.  Plastsman. 


Establish irg'  the  Bracken. — Perhaps  one  of 
your  correspondents  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  me 
the  service  of  saying  whether  it  is,  practically  ' 
speaking,  possible  to  get  Bracken  to  grow  in  a  park 
where  it  is  not  already  self-established.  I  do  not 
know  either  the  season  or  the  best  method  of 
starting  a  plantation,  but  believe  that  it  is  not  a 
very  promising  enterprise  to  embark  upon,  even 
when  everything  is  done  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  the  roots  of  the  plant  being  rather  in- 
tractable.—T.  W.  E. 

*..*  There  are  two  modes  of  establishing  Bracken, 
by  transplanting  and  by  laising  seedlings,  the 
latter  way  being  the  better.  Transplanting  must  be 
done  in  the  early  spring.  You  must,  with  a  full- 
sized  spade,  dig  up  entire  sods,  enclosing  the  black 
underground  stems  of  the  Fern,  and  so  transplant 
to  a  light  loamy  or  peaty  soil.  You  will  not  succeed 
if  you  pull  away  the  roots,  or  rather  the  stems, 
without  removing  soil  with  them.  Seedlings  do 
much  better  than  transplanted  roots,  and  are  in 
every  way  more  satisfactory.  If  you  will  gather  a 
handful  of  ripe  fronds,  those  with  spores  (seed)  on 
their  fronds  now,  place  them  between  sheets  of  dry 
paper,  and  keep  them  dry,  the  spores  will  soon  fall 
out.  They  may  then  either  be  sown  at  once  or  kept 
till  spring.  Make  up  pots  or  pans  of  good  loam, 
rammed  firm ;  sow  the  spores  not  too  thickly ; 
cover  with  a  piece  of  glass,  place  the  pots  in 
saucers  of  water  in  a  cool  shady  position,  and  they 
will  grow  in  three  weeks  or  so.  As  soon  as  the 
young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  pot  them 
off  singly  into  small  pots,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
filled  these,  give  them  a  shift  into  4-inch  pots  ; 
grow  them  on  rapidly  in  a  house  or  frame,  and 
by  the  middle  or  end  of  July  they  will  be  large 
enough  to  plant  out  permanently.  The  progress 
which  they  make  is  quite  astonishing  if  liberally 
treated.  Plants  in  sods  always  take  two  years 
before  they  recover  from  removal,  even  if  they  do 
recover,  which  does  not  always  happen  :  whereas 
these  seedlings  become  quite  established  the  first 
season,  and  the  second  season  grow  into  good  tufts, 
ramifying  in  all  directions.  A  vast  number  of  plants 
may  be  obtained  from  two  or  three  pots.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  employ  pots  or  pans  for 
common  "things  of  this  kind.  Take  a  sod  of  loam, 
turn  it  upside  down  in  a  saucer  of  water,  and  sow 
the  spores  all  over  it,  and  do  not  cover  at  all ;  they 
come  just  as  well.-  Ed. 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

GOOD  LATE  PEARS. 

Up  to  the  cinl  of  Deceml)er  good  Pear.s  are 
usually  fairly  plentiful,  but  after  that  date  the 
list  of  really  good  late  varieties  is  very  small. 
Even  those  that  may  be  considered  worthy  of 
culture  are  far  more  fickle  or  variable  than  is 
the  case  with  early  and  midseason  varieties, 
though  why  this  should  be  .so  I  am  quite  uuable 
to  determine.  It  may  be  there  are  novelties  on 
the  way  that  will  .supply  the  much-to-be-re- 
gretted deficiency,  but  1  know  of  none,  and  in 
any  case  we  shall  most  probably  have  for  many 
years  to  come  to  depend  largely  for  our  late 
supplies  upon  our  friends  in  America  and  the 
Antipodes.  Finer  fruit,  doubtle.ss,  will  always 
be  forthcoming  from  these  favoured  countries, 
but,  as  a  rule,  good  home-grown  samples  are 


Josephine  db  Malines  is  perhaps  moie  popu- 
lar than  the  foregoing,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
valuable  Pear,  though  it  cannot  be  kept  nearly  so 
long  as  the  foregoing,  being  iit  its  best  dining 
January  and  Febniaiy,  March  being  late  for  it, 
One  of  the  best  dishes  of  this  variety  I  have  ever 
seen  was  shown  at  the  late  Bath  bulb  show,  and  a 
good  supply  of  such  tempting-looking  fruit  would 
always  prove  of  considerable  value.  It  is  from 
medium  to  small  in  size,  roundish  obovate,  stalk 
long,  skin  smooth,  light  green  in  colour,  changing 
to  pale  yellow  when  lipe.  It  is  .a  very  luscious  Pear, 
but  sometimes  requiies  a  little  aitificial  heat  to 
bring  out  its  best  quilities.  It  should  be  grown 
against  moderately  warm  walls  or  as  an  espalier. 

Ea.ster  Beueri5,  of  which  an  excellent  repre- 
sentation of  a  Californian  grown  fruit  is  given,  is 
the  finest  of  late  Pears,  but  somewhat  fickle.  With 
me  the  fruits  grown  on  trees  facing  other  than  the 
south  or  south-west  scar  and  crack  badly,  not 
keeping  well  accordingly,  but  I  have  had  excellent 
samples  on  healthy  young  trees  in  the  more  favour- 
able positions.     It  is   not  altogether  suitable  for 


Pear  Easter  Beurre.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  Califoi-nian  specimen. 


.superior  in  point  of  quality,  and  there  are  a 
few  late  varieties  that  I  shall  name  which  suc- 
ceed well  under  garden  culture,  if  not  in  the 
open  orchards.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I 
consider 

Bedeki5  R.iNCE  to  be  the  best  of  all  late  Pears, 
and  room  for  a  tree,  or,  better  still,  several  trees  of 
this  well-known  and  well-tiied  favourite  should  be 
found  in  every  garden.  I  prefer  to  have  it  on  the 
Pear  stock,  and  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
bringing  young  trees'  into  a  good  bearing  condi- 
tion, while  strong  specimens  rarely  fail  to  flower 
strongly,  good  crops  depending  upon  the  weather. 
The  finest  and  best-flavoured  samples  are  gathered 
from  a  young  tree  against  a  south-west  wall ;  but 
excellent  fruit,  if  smaller,  may  be  had  from  trees 
on  other  sites,  and  in  Essex  I  have  seen  very 
profitable  crops  taken  from  pyramid  and  standard 
trees.  The  fruit  at  first  is  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
changing  to  a  dull  greenish  yellow,  and  is  at  its 
best  during  February  and  March,  though  it  can  be 
kept  a  month  or  more  longc  r 


the  Quince  stock,  trees  on  the  Pear  even  being 
liable  to  early  become  somewhat  stunted.  The 
variety  is  naturally  very  productive,  the  flowers, 
always  freely  produced,  unfortunately  being 
often  early  expanded  and  injured  by  only 
moderately  severe  spring  frosts.  The  designation 
Easter  BeurriS  is  somewhat  misleading,  the  fruit 
more  often  than  not  being  at  its  best  in  February, 
not  unfrequently  becoming  dry  and  mealy  soon 
after. 

Ne  Plus  JIeueis  under  good  culture  frequently 
gives  great  satisfaction.  It  is  of  free  growth, 
yet  very  productive,  succeeding  well  as  a  pyramid, 
but  better  still  against  a  moderately  warm  or, 
sa}%  a  west  wall.  The  fruits  set  in  great  clusters, 
but  unless  freely  thinned  out  they  do  not  attain 
their  full  size,  and  are  worthless  accordingly. 
Grown  to  a  full  size,  equal,  say,  to  a  good  sample  of 
Bergamote  d'Esperen.  the  fruits  are  luscious,  sweet, 
and  fairly  melting  ;  whereas  undersized  fruits  are 
largely  composed  of  core  and  are  very  gritty.  It 
is  at  its  best  during  February  and  March,  but  is 


never  very  attractive  in  appearance,  being  of  some- 
what round,  irregular  form,  and  changing  from 
green  to  a  dull  yellow,  russet  being  plentiful. 

Jean  de  Witte  merits  high  praise,  being  one  of 
the  most  serviceable  late  Pears  I  am  acquainted 
with.  With  me  it  succeeds  adnnrably  on  a  high 
wall  facing  north-east,  one  tree  being  very  large 
and  remarkably  productive,  smaller  trees  also  doing 
well.  The  fruits  are  decidedly  small,  nearly  round, 
with  a  smooth  green  skin,  which  changes  to  a  rich 
yellow  when  ripe  or  ripening,  the  stalk  being  fully 
an  inch  in  length.  It  is  in  season  duiing  February, 
March,  and  Apiil,  the  quality  being  excellent, 
such  small  varieties  rarely  being  so  buttery. 

Bergamote  d  Espeeen  is  another  very  service- 
able and  easily  grown  variety,  the  trees'  thriving 
and  producing  very  freely  in  almost  any  position 
and  under  any  form  of  training.  It  is  strongly  r'e- 
commended  as  a  pyramid,  quite  young  trees  on  the 
Pear  stock  even  bearing  fi-eely,  but  the  finest  fi'uit 
and  of  the  best  quabty,  too,  is  obtained  from  trees 
against  west  or  moderately  warm  w.alls.  The  fruits 
should  be  freely  thinned  out,  and  those  reserved 
will  then  attain  a  moderately  large  size,  those  un- 
thinned  being  somewhat  sruall  and  poor  in  quality. 
It  is.Ber-gamot-shaped,  skin  green  at  first,  and 
changing  to  a  dull  yellow,  while  the  flesh  is  some- 
what yellow  in  colour-,  void  of  grit,  and  fairly 
luscious  and  sugary.  In  season  from  the  early 
part  of  February  till  late  in  April. 

Olivier  de  Serees,  another  medium-sized  Bei'- 
gamot-shaped  variety,  is  alike  suitable  for  orchard, 
open  garden,  or  wall  cultur-e.  This,  again,  should 
be  freely  thinned  out  and  a  good  supply  of  late 
dessert  fruit  will  then  be  had  in  most  seasons. 
The  fruits  are  of  a  russetty  unattractive  appearance 
even  when  ripe,  but  during  March  the  quality  is 
distinctly  good,  the  aroma  also  being  marked. 

MiiB.  Millet  is  one  of  the  best  keepers  there 
are,  and  in  addition  the  fruit  is  larger  than  in  the 
case  of  most  other  late  sorts.  In  shape  it  is  roughly 
turbinate,  the  skin  being  almost  wholly  covered 
with  russet.  It  is  in  season  during  March  and  April, 
when  the  quality  may  be  found  fairly  good.  "This 
variety  is  not  at  all  profitable  other  than  against 
warm  walls,  the  best  fruit  I  have  yet  seen  being 
had  from  obliquely-trained  three-branched  coi-dons. 

Eliza  d"Heyst  is  frequently  recommended  as  a 
good  late  Pear,  this  ripening  early  in  the  spring, 
but  not  having  had  any  experience  with  it,  I  cannot 
say  much  in  its  favour. 

Chaumontbl  grows  and  bears  well  under  almost 
any  form  of  training,  the  fruit  also  keeping  admir- 
ably or  till  well  throirgh  March,  but  with  me  it  is 
never  fit  for  anything  but  stewing,  those  that  do 
soften  somewhat  not  being  pleasairt  eating. 

WiSTEE  Nelis  always  seems  to  ripen  too  soon, 
being  available  during  November  and  December] 
whereas  it  is  wanted  much  later  on.  Nor  are  Glori 
Morceau,  Huyshe's  Victoria,  Zephirin  Gr^gorre,  and 
Beurri^  d'Arembei-g  often  available  after  midwinter. 
Knight's  Monai-ch  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  class 
as  a  good  late  Pear,  but  it  is  far  too  uncertain  to  be 
recommended-.  As  a  rule  the  fruits  drop  off  whole- 
sale when  nearly  fully  grown,  or  at  any  rate  before 
they  are  fit  for  storing,  and  for  this  there  is  no 
reliable  cure.  What  few  fruits  are  saved  either 
prove  very  delirious  in  Februar-y  or  March,  making 
one  wish  they  had  a  few  pecks  of  them,  or  else  they 
refuse  to  ripen  and  simply  shrivel  up. 

W.  Iggulden. 

Pruning  Figs.— This  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
time  to  prune  Figs  out  of  doors,  as  it  can  now  be 
seen  which  shoots  are  best  furnished  with  young 
fruit,  these  being,  as  a  matter  of  coui'se,  retained. 
Cut  as  many  of  the  old  shoots  out  as  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  training  those  retained  at  from  fi 
inches  to  8  inches  apart  on  the  wall,  being  careful 
to  allow  sufficient  room  in  the  shred  loops  for  the 
individual  shoots  and  brairches  developing  them- 
selves. By  pruning  the  trees  just  as  thev  are  push- 
ing into  leaf,  the  risk  of  injury  through  bleeding  in- 
currei  when  the  trees  are  pruned  at  an  earlier  date 
is  avoided.  I  have  follow-ed  the  above  practice 
during  the  past  twenty  years  with  very  satisfactory 
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results  in  the  way  of  crops.  Of  course,  a  judicious 
system  of  tliinning  and  stoppinoj  tlie  young 
growtlis  during  the  growing  period  is  essential  to 
su"ce3s.  Lay  in  one  young  shoot  between  each 
pair  of  last  or  previous  year's  growtlis,  stopping 
these  at  about  2  feft,  ami  pinching  all  superfluous 
shoots  hard  back  to  allow  of  the  light  reaching 
those  retained. — H.  W.  Ward. 


SETTING  GRAPES. 


Mr.  loiTi'i-nEN  will  not  mind  my  making  a  com- 
ment upon  a  remark  he  has  lately  made  when 
writing  upon  this  subject.  Speaking  of  artifi- 
cial fertilisation  (p.  341)  he  says  :  — 

The  palm  of  the  hand  is  quite  soft  enough  for 
drawing  over  a  bunch  when  in  flower,  and  this 
practice  has  the  effect  ....  of  removing  tlie 
tiny  globule  of  viscous  matter  often  lodging  on  the 
stigmas,  and  which,  unless  either  dried  or  removed, 
militates  against  a  perfect  fertilisation. 

And  further  on  : — 

Alnwick  Seedling,  left  to  itself,  fails  completely 
to  set,  and  those  glistening  globules  of  sticky 
matter  must  be  removed,  or  the  pollen  is  powerless. 
Black  Hamburgh,  in  fact,  most  other  Grapes  in 
roiust  kcaltJi  also  produce  this  spot  of  moisture, 
and  in  dull  showery  weather  this  ought  to  be  moved 
with  the  hand,  or  the  set  may  be  imperfect. 

The  italics  are  mine.  The  production  of 
this  viscid  exudation  upon  the  stigmas  is  a  sign 
of  the  robust  health  of  the  Vines,  /  e  ,  that 
they  are  exercising  all  their  necassary  functions. 
For  this  stickiness  is  a  natural  provision  for 
securing  the  adhesion  of  the  pollen  and  for 
feeding  the  poUen  tubes  as  they  start  into 
growth.  This  is  so  far  recognised  by  hybridists 
that  some  have  applied  honey  or  sugar  and 
water  artificially  to  the  stigmas  of  flowers  with 
sitisfactory  results.  In  the  cise  of  Narcissi  I 
have  noticed  that  the  stigma  is  surely  in  a  re- 
ceptive condition  when  this  viscid  condition  of 
its  surface  is  ajiparent. 

'  ( )f  course,  the  substance  of  Mr.  Iggulden's 
article — which  is  practical  and  excellent,  like 
everything  that  he  writes — is  not  affected  l)y 
his  misunderstanding  of  the  fuuction  of  this 
exudation.  For  by  "  renKjving  "  or  "moving" 
it  he  really  does  the  right  thing  with  it,  i.e., 
rubs  the  pollen  into  it  and  smears  the  mixture 
well  over  the  stigmatic  surface.  And  he  uncon- 
.scicusly  shows  the  value  of  this  gummy  secre- 
tion when  he  expresses  doubts  of  the  safety  of 
syringing  as  a  method  of  setting  tire  bloom.  A 
very  light  dewy  spray  may  liave  the  ett'ect  of 
mingling  the  pollen  with  this  exudation  and 
thus  fertilising  the  flower.  But  if  the  s[iray  is 
at  all  over-violent,  it  may  wash  the  pollen  and 
the  exudation  clean  away,  and  so  remove  the 
greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  beautifully  con- 
trived apparatu.'s  for  fertilisation. 

Similarly,  if  the  "globule  of  viscous  matter" 
could  be  "dried"  before  it  had  received  the 
pollen-grains,  loss  of  fertility  would  result. — 
G.  H.  Enoleheart. 

Before  replying  to  the  remarks  of  "  E."  on  p. 

367  I  waited  to  see  the  result  of  the  practice  that 
is  followed  here,  and  which  was  recommended  by 
me  on  page  Hll.  On  the  whole,  our  Muscats  have 
set  better  than  usual,  and  there  are  so  many  per- 
fectly set  bunches  to  select  from,  that  it  will  be 
hard  work  to  properly  reduce  their  numbers.  Not 
only  am  I  loth  to  cut  off  such  well-set  hunches, 
but  it  will  be  a  comp.aratively  tedious  matter  to 
thin  out  those  reserved,  as  they  are  quite  as  well 
furnished  with  berries  having  a  good  complement 
of  stones  as  are  the  best  bunches  of  Madresfield 
Court  near  at  hand.  Yet  the  night  temperature 
during  the  flowering  period  never  exceeded  1),")°, 
and  more  often  than  not  was  nearer  G0°,  owing  to 
my  dislike  to  making  the  pipes  excessively  hot 
during  cold  nights,   and   wliich    were  invariably 


followed  by  clear  days.  Occasionally  the  day 
temperature  reached  80'^  with  air,  but  the  latter 
was  very  cold,  and  we  were  obliged  to  ventilate 
with  great  caution.  That  was  in  the  Muscat 
house  proper,  but  I  have  a  tar  more  interesting 
and  instructive  experience  to  relate.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  starting  a  permanently 
planted  house  with  the  Vines  rooting  solely  in  an 
outside  border  earlier  than  February,  a  few  sma'l 
Vines  are  usually  fruited  in  an  old  forcing  house, 
among  these  being  two  rods  of  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  Now,  this  old  flat -roofed  forcing 
house  is  past  repairing  properly,  and  though 
well  heated,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  keeping 
high  temperatures  whenever  the  wind  blows 
from  a  cold  quarter.  When  the  Muscats  were  in 
flower,  the  night  temperature  rarely  exceeded  4!j°, 
and  very  frequently  was  nearer-40°,  the  day  tem- 
perature being  also  very  low  or  not  up  to  GO",  un- 
less for  a  very  short  time.  If,  therefore,  the  theory 
propounded  by  "  E."  is  correct,  those  Muscats  ought 
to  be  a  complete  failure  and  the  bunches  of  other 
varieties  very  feeble  and  small  in  berry.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  quite  the  contrary  is  the  case,  as 
anyone  who  cares  to  take  the  trouble  can  see  for 
himself.  Bunches  were  cut  off  thit  were  beau- 
tifully set,  while  those  reserved  will  be  large,  with 
berries  of  the  first  size.  It  must  not  be  thought 
from  this  that  I  shall  either  adopt  (or  recommend 
others  to  do  so)  lower  temperatures  than  even  those 
given  on  p.  341,  but  the  lesson  that  may  be  deduced 
from  my  experience  is  rather  in  the  direction  that 
a  buoyant  atmosphere  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
iluring  the  flowering  period,  low  temperature--, 
coupled  with  stagnation,  being  most  prejudicial  to 
a  good  set.  All  the  while  the  pipes  are  kept  hot,  a 
free  circulation  of  air  would  really  appear  to  do 
more  good  than  harm.  The  extraordinary  notion 
that  high  temperatures  strengthen  the  foot-stalks 
will  not  bear  criticism.  Far  more  likely  are  they 
to  weaken  the  bunches,  and  what  the  latter  want 
are  moderately  high  temperatures,  plenty  of  day- 
light and  a  good  circulation. of  warm  dry  air  when 
in  llower.  I  have  for  the  past  nine  years  out  the 
best  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  out  of  the  Mus- 
cat house,  but  it  was  not  to  high  temperatures  that 
1  attribute  their  production. — W.  Iggui.den. 


FORCED  STR.\WBERRIE.3  IN  MARCH. 
During  the  la^t  few  years  we  have  had  several 
new  kinds  that  when  put  on  the  market  were  to 
eclipse  all  others,  but  so  far  they  have  not  made 
mu:h  progress  in  ousting  well-known  kinds.  Noble 
I  gave  up  .after  two  trials,  as  fully  one  half  of  the 
fruit  did  not  set  and  the  other  was  abortive, 
only  a  small  percentage  finishing,  these  being 
deficient  in  colour.  For  later  use  it  is  excellent 
when  brought  on  slowly  in  cold  frames.  This 
treatment  improves  the  flavour,  and  the  colour  is 
alsogood.  La  GrosseSucree  is  ..n  excellent  variety  in 
every  way,  but  one  that  I  cannot  advise  for  fruiting 
in  February  or  March.  With  me  it  will  not  throw 
its  trusses  sufliciently  high  enough,  and  the  flowers 
will  not  part  with  the  calyx,  though  brought  on 
slowly  and  grown  in  a  slight  bottom-heat.  My 
reason  for  mentioning  this  circumstance  is  that  in 
some  nurserymen's  fruit  catalogues  I  have  found 
La  Grosse  Sucree  described  as  the  best  for  earliest 
forcing.  For  later  work  to  come  in  in  April,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  varieties  we  have.  I  have  given 
John  Ruskin  a  trial  this  season,  but  have  failed  to 
produce  fruit  up  to  the  advertised  quality  or 
in  quantity.  I  will  give  it  another  trial  next  year. 
King  of  the  Earlies  is  a  miserable  small  fruit  not 
worth  attention  if  grown  by  the  side  of  Vicomtesse 
Horicart  de  Thury,  this  in  my  estimation  being 
the  best  Strawberry  for  early  forcing.  I  have 
given  Pauline  a  ti  iai ;  it  certainly  is  early,  but  its 
shape  condemns  it,  and  I  cannot  advise  it  for  pot 
work.  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  Competitor,  but 
would  prefer  to  give  it  another  trial.  I  am  pleased 
with  its  "colour  and  flavour  if  it  sets  freely  when 
hard  forced.  1  do  not  think  we  liave  yet  found  a 
Strawberry  to  equal  Vicomtesse  for  early  forcing, 
and  my  note  refers  to  fruits  ripened  in  February 
or  March.     To  follow  this.  Keens'  Seedling  will  not 


be  easily  beaten.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  fine 
fruit  of  forced  Strawberries  in  May,  as  when  the 
difficulty  of  setting  is  taken  into  consideration, 
there  is  not  so  much  merit  as  when  a  fair  dish  of 
Vicomtesse  or  any  other  is  shown  two  or  three 
months  earlier.  Another  point  is  that  many  gar- 
deners cannot  devote  much  room  to  the  plants,  so 
that  Strawberry  forcing  is  carried  on  under  great 
difficulties.  One  great  advantage  in  growing 
Vicomtesse  for  early  work  is  the  way  it  finishes  in 
small  pots.  It  will  also  do  in  a  moist  house,  and 
is  less  subject  to  insect  pests  than  some  kinds. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  large  growers 
succeed  well  with  these  new  kinds.  So  far  as  I 
have  seen,  very  few  of  them  appear  in  the  market 
till  April  comes  in,  some  even  later,  so  that  I  see 
little  merit  in  them,  as  we  have  plenty  of  good  kinds 
that  come  in  at  that  period  with  ordinary  forcing. 

GnowEB. 


OVERCROPPING. 

OvERCROPPiNd  is  a  very  great  inistake,  as  it 
not  only  renders  the  fruit  of  poor  quality,  but 
also  weakens  the  tree.  I  once  called  upon  a 
gardener  who  had  .several  vineries  under  his 
care,  and  the  crop  hanging  was  about  the 
heaviest  I  ever  saw,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
was  poor  in  the  extreme.  There  were  so  many 
Grapes,  that  the  gardener  diil  not  know  what  to 
do  with  them,  and  as  marketing  the  surplus 
was  not  looked  for,  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  on  hand.  Now  if  these  Vines  had 
only  besn  allowed  to  carry  about  a  third  the 
number  of  bunches,  the  quality  would  have 
been  higher  and  more  satisfaction  would  have 
been  given.  Very  often  what  appears  an  ordi- 
nary crop  grows  into  a  much  larger  one  than 
the  grower  anticipated.  A  grower  should  be 
able  at  thinning  time  to  gauge  the  weight  of  the 
crop  the  Vines  will  carry,  and  at  this  time  cut 
oft'  all  superfluous  bundles  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  extra  to  a  rod,  these  to  be  cut  ofl' 
as  soon  as  the  bunches  have  stretched  well 
down  and  it  is  seen  what  the  crop  is  likely 
to  be.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  overburden 
the  Vines  with  superfluous  bunches,  and  then 
at  about  the  colouring  stage  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  too  many  have  been  left  on  and 
commence  to  cut  them  ott'.  Certainly  lessen- 
ing the  crop  at  this  stage  makes  the  best 
of  the  evil,  but  the  principal  mischief  will 
have  been  already  done.  What  should  consti- 
tute a  fair  crop,  will  have  to  be  gauged  by  the 
health  and  general  condition  of  the  Vines, 
length  of  rod,  and  so  forth.  The  size  of  the 
bunches  will  also  gauge  the  crop  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  also  the  amount  of  feeding  that 
may  be  given.  As  an  argument  for  heavy 
cropping,  it  has  been  advanced  that  there  are 
certain  large  growers  for  market  who  allow 
their  Vines  to  carry  very  heavy  crops,  but  at 
the  same  time  feed  heavily.  As  a  rule,  these 
Vines  are  growing  in  soil  the  most  suitable 
for  Vine  growing,  and  also  in  a  condition 
mechanically  for  receiving  abundant  sup- 
plies of  what  are  termed  artificial  manures. 
Again,  the  rods  are  not  expected  to  last  long, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  crop  is  cut  as 
soon  as  tit  ;  consequently  the  Amines  are  relieved 
of  the  load  at  once,  and  they  also  have  a  length- 
ened time  in  which  to  recoup  their  energies. 
This  is  fpiite  unlike  the  majority  of  cases  in 
private  gardens,  where  the  Vines  are  supposed 
to  last  a  long  time,  comparatively  speaking,  and 
it  behoves  tliose  who  are  in  charge  to  crop  the 
Vines  judiciou.sly,  especially  in  the  younger 
stages,  the  aim  being  to  build  up  Vines  which 
yvill  be  capable  of  supplying  good  regular  crops 
for  years  to  come.  Occasionally  we  hear  and 
read  of  sensational  crops  being  taken  from  very 
young  Vines,  but  this  is  no  criterion  that  the 
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practice  can  be  indulged  in  generally 
is  it  wise  to  do  so. 

The  width  apart  the  rods  are  growing;  makes  a 
deal  of  difference  as  to  what  weight  of  Grapes 
each  shoulil  cai-ry.  For  instance,  a  Vine  with 
the  rods  4  feet  apart  is  able  to  bring  a  greater 
weight  of  Grapes  to  maturity  than  another  with 
the  rods  2  feet  apxrt.  Taking  varieties  of 
Grapes  as  a  wliole,  wdiere  the  bunches  range 
from  2  lbs.  to  3  lbs.  weight  each,  a  bunch  from 
every  other  lateral  would  be  an  ample  crop.  A 
greater  weight  of  Alicante  may  be  brought  to 
maturity  on  a  single  rod  than,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  one  of  Black  Hamburgh.  This 
latter,  although  a -fair  nundjer  of  ordinary 
bunches  may  be  produced,  wilj  not  stand 
overcropping,  that  is  if  the  highest  finish  is 
desired.  As  is  well  known,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria and  Mrs.  Piuce's  Black  Muscat  are  very 
impatient  of  heavy  cropping.  I  never  allow  a 
rod  of  the  latter  to  carry  above  five  or  six 
bunches,  but  then  these  are  of  a  very  large 
size.  The  Vine.,  would  have  to  be  in  the  best 
possible  health  to  bring  even  the  above  number 
to  full  perfection,  size  of  berry  and  colour  lieing 
taken  into  account. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  often  decidedly 
overcropped.  Small  fruits  either  of  Peaches  or 
Nectarines  are  never  looked  upon  with  favour. 
Depth  of  flesh  is  lacking,  and  also  lusciousness. 
As  a  rule,  the  larger  kinds  of  Peaches  should  be 
thinned  down  to  one  to  the  .s(iuare  foot  of  sur- 
face, 9  indies  for  smaller  kinds.  Nectarines 
may  range  about  !l  inches,  and  the  trees  being 
healthy  the  fruits  will  be  brought  to  full  per- 
fection either  for  home  use,  exhibition,  or  mar- 
ket. For  market  it  does  not  pay  to  produce 
small  fruit  even  if  there  is  quantity.  Figs  pay 
for  thinning,  especially  where  they  appear  too 
thickly  or  in  clusters,  or  where  there  may  be 
danger  of  the  trees  casting  their  fruit,  especially 
the  earliest  crop.  Melons,  ag  lin,  should  not  be 
too  small  Fruits  which  will  range  from  about 
3  lbs.  each  are  of  gio:l  useful  size.  I  allow  our 
plants  to  produce  from  two  to  four  or  five  fruits 
each.     Plums  under  g'ass  I  also  thin. 

Y.  A.  H. 


OUTDOOR  FRUIT  N0TE3. 


The  present  season  has  ajain  clearly  demonstrated 
the  value  of  spring  protection,  for  a  close  inspec- 
tion of  wall  fruits  now  that  the  bloom  ha5  dropped 
reveals  the   fact  that   by  far   the   better   average 
crop  will  be  secured  where  trees  had  the  benefit  of 
some  covering.     Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  dessert 
Cherries  that,  as  mentioned  in  previous  notes,  get 
the  first  and  best  of  the  netting  are  safe  and  swell- 
ing away  nicely,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Cheriies, 
where   some   of   the   bloom    Ijad   pushed   its  way 
through  the  netting  and  had  to  bear  unprotected 
the  succession  of  frosts.     Cordon  Pears  that  wore 
covered  seem  likely  to  set  well,  and  late-flowering 
old   trees   are,    I    think,   safe ;    but   all   expanded 
blossom  was  badly  cut.     1  thought  Plums  would 
be  very  thin,  but  a  closer  inspection  gives  the  crop 
as  a  fair  average,  all  pendent  flowers  that  were 
slightly  protected  by  branch  or  foliage  having  set 
well.     In  occasional  notes  as  to  the  chances  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  coming  safely  through  a 
trying  spring,  the   theory  is  sometimes  advanced 
that  success  depends  a  great  deal  on  keeping  the 
trees  away  from  the  walls  until  the  last  possible 
moment,  that  is,  they  should  not  be  nailed  nor  tied 
until  the  buds  are  getting  prominent — the  flower- 
bud,  in  fact,  h'st  showing  its  colour.     I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  idea  any  more  than  that  bud-dropping 
in  Peach  bouses  can  be  traced  to  non-exposure  of 
the  trees.     Naturally,  any  outside  trees  that  may 
require  dressing,  or  if  a  portion  of  old  wall  has 
to  be  dressed,  it  generally  happens  that  this  work 
is   left   until   early   spring  and   the  trees   remain 
unsecured ;   otherwise    they  take   their   turn  with 
others.    We  have  a   big   stretch  of  wall    to   aet 


round,  and  the  nailing  up  of  the  trees  (starting  at 
the  end  of  November  and  finishing  about  Christ- 
mas) follows  close  or.  the  heels  of  the  knife.     No 
ill  results  have  followed  this  early  nailing,  and  we 
have  only  missed  a  good  outdoor  Peach   crop  once 
in  twelve  years — I  think  in  1884,  when  we  had  22° 
of  frost  the  third  week  in  April,  and  all  the  fruit 
was  frozen  through.     The  chief  factors  in  success- 
ful  Peach  culture  out   of  doors,  besides   effectual 
spring  protection,  are  a  fairly  suitable  soil,  close 
attention   to   summer    disbudding   and    pinching, 
clean  trees,  an   early  thinning  out  in  autumn  of 
any   shoots   not   absolutely   required    for   another 
season,  and  well-ripened  wood,  the  last  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  rest.     These  remarks,  it  must  be 
remembered,    treat    of    districts     where     outside 
Poach   culture  is  practicable,   or  within    a  radius 
of  seventy  miles  of  London.     Farther  north   than 
this,  or  in   some  parts    of   the   west  of   Eneland 
where  there  is   a  heavy  annual    rainfall  and  the 
atmosphere  is    for   long  periods    heavily   charged 
with  moisture,  Peaches  are  either  not  grown  out 
of  doors   or  the  gardener  is   heavily  handicapped 
in  their  culture.     Writing  of  a  particular  part  of 
Devon,  I  remember  a  friend  bearing  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  annual  growth  was   so  strong  and 
gross,   he  was   compelled  to  lift    his   trees    every 
second   year.     We  have   Peaches   and   Nectarines 
sime  forty  and  fifty  j'ears  old  that  have  never  been 
lifted,  and   certainly  do  not  seem  to  require  such 
treatment.      Here    an   important   factor    towards 
success  seems  to  be  to  get  and  keep  the  soil  firm 
and  solid,  and  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  top- 
dress,  say  ever}'  second  year,  with  a  mixture  con- 
sisting of  three  parts  stiff  road  sidings   and  one 
part  cow  manure  ;  the  latter  is  added  to  bind  the 
compost,  as  our  natural   soil  is  always  apt  to  de- 
generate into  at  best  a  very  sandy   loam.     This 
compost  settles  down  fairly  firm  and  bard,  and  is  a 
great  help  to  the  trees  especially  in  hot,  dry  sum- 
mers.    Similar  treatment  is  decidedly  advantage- 
ous in  the  case  of  other  wall  fruits.  Apricots  and 
dessert  Clierries  in   particular.     Just  a  few   of  the 
late  Peaches  and  Humboldt  Nectarine  do  not  ripen 
up  either  wood  or  fruit  as  one  could  wish  in  cold, 
wet  se.asons  ;  indeed,  it  is  only  in  very  favourable 
summers  that  these  can  be  produced  satisfactorily 
out  of  doors,  and  unless  seasons  and  situation  could 
be  guiranteed,  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  plant  later 
Nectarines  than  Violette  Hative   or  Peaches    than 
Barrington.     I  omitted  to  mention  earlier  in  these 
notes  that  Morellos  are,  as  usual,  likely  to  be  plenti- 
ful.    It  seems  a  pity  this  fruit  is  not  more  exten- 
sively grown,  as  invariably  on   all  walls  having  a 
northerly  aspect   the    crop  is   snfe.     A  supply  of 
netting  is  essential  if  the  fruit  is  to  hang  late,  and 
if  trees  are  kept  clean  and  free  from  fly  until  the 
netting  is  put  up,  a  supply  of  Cherries  can  be  relied 
on  until  autumn  is  well  advanced  ;  in  fact  given  a 
season  free  from  early  frosts,  I  have  had  MorcUo 
Cherries   until   the   middle  of   November.     Straw- 
berries have  wintered  much  better  with  us  than 
last   year,  Noble  especially  looking   exceptionally 
well.     Is  it  the  general  experience  that  this  Straw- 
berry must  be  renewed  annually   to   do  it   well  ? 
Some    sorts    as  Vicomtesse   and  Sir   Joseph    give 
grand  results  the  second  and  third  seasons  from  old 
forced  plants,  but   Noble  does  not  take  kindly  to 
this  moile  of  treatment  with  me.     It  is  far  better 
to  make  a  fresh  plantation  every  year. 

Vlnremont.  E.  BUREELL. 


varieties  are  much  addicted  to  casting  their  buds 
there  is  no  denying,  and  to  judge  from  what 
appeared  in  reply  to  Mr.  Crump's  note  of  inquiry, 
no  remedy  for  this  unfoitunate  occurrence  is  known 
to  anv  of  the  readers  of  The  Gabdbs. — W.  I. 


Rose  Garden. 


Op 


MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE, 
late,  several  very  interesting  communications 


Peach  bud-dropping. — Several  able  gardeners 
have  recently  given  their  experience  in  the  matter 
of  Peach  bud-dropping,  but  I  am  yet  of  opinion 
that  Mr. Crump  cannot  beotherwisethandissatisfied 
with  the  outcome  of  his  original  remarks  on  p.  2ll!>. 
All  overlooked  the  important  fact  that  it  was  not 
Peaches  generally  that  Mr.  Crump  complained  of, 
but  the  Alexander  Peach  only.  He  evidently  very 
well  knows  how  to  prevent  wholesale  bud-dropping 
in  the  case  of  the  other  varieties  under  his  charge, 
but  cannot  prevent  its  taking  place  with  the  variety 
named.  Myexperienceagreeswiththatof  Mr. Crump, 
and  wl'at  he  as  well  as  myself  wants  to  know  is 
if  anyone  can  enlighten  us  as  to  how  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  so  many  buds.     That  the  early  American 


have  been  published  in  The  Garden  concerning 
this  Rose.     To  a  certain  extent  it   still  retains  its 
pecvdiarities,    such   as   uncertain   growth   in  indi- 
vidual cases,  and  also  in  being  subject  to  canker 
or  wartiness,  as  stated  by  "  R."  (p.  3i10).     Without 
discussing   the  question   of    special    stocks,  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  of  cultivators  arc  agreed  that 
the  Brier  is  the  one  on  which  it  thrives  the  best. 
I  have  four  plants  growing  in  a  large  Rose  house, 
and  which  during  the  past  three  years  have  been 
cut  down  after   blooming   with   very   satisfactory 
results.     This  last  spring  I   c  it   several   hundred 
beautiful   flowers.     Directly  after  the    plants  had 
finished  blooming,  the  growths  were  cut  hard  back 
to  within   about   a  foot  from  where    the    growth 
started  last  spring.      The  growth    as  it  starts  is 
trained  equally  over  the  roof,  and  ripened  up  during 
the  autumn  with  plenty  of  air.     Not  being  shaded 
in  the  least,   the  growth  ripens  up  splendidly.     I 
think  it  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  allow  a  great  extent 
of  old  wood  to  remain  after  blooming,  and  which 
1  am  sure  makes  the  plants  more  prone  to  canker 
ard  wartiness.     The  roots  of  the  IJrier  are  small 
in  pi'opoi'tion  to  the  top,  and  appear  to  be  unable 
to  withstand  the  strain  which  the  old  wood  brings 
to  bear    upon   them  ;   hence   the   collapse,   which 
appears  earlier  at  any  rate  than  where   they  are 
subjected  to  cutting  back.    When  cut  hard  back, 
the  young  extending  growth  encourages  the  root 
action.     There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of    subjecting    the    plants    to    a    thorough 
rest"  preparatory    to    stnrting    into    growth.      A 
degree  or  two  of  frost  will  not  do  them  any  harm 
as  long  as  the  wood  is  dry.     In  a  greenhouse  where 
the  rest  the  plants  should  receive  cannot  be  given 
owing   to  the  other  inmates  of  the  house,   Roses 
cannot  be  expected  to  succeed  so  well  as  in  a  well- 
appointed  Rose  house.     Here  their  wants  can  be 
attended  to  as  needed,  the  structure  being  both 
heated  and  ventilated  to  suit  them.     The  growth 
starts   away   evenly    and   strongly  without    being 
excited  too  much.     This  season  I   applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  Roses  in  the  Rose  house,  and  which 
are  planted  out,  a   dressing  of  burned  refuse  and 
night   soil,  which  had  been  laid  up  for  eighteen 
months  and  turned  occasionally.     Both  the  leaves 
and  the    flowers   were    finer  and  of  better  colour 
than  I  ever  had  before.     This   I  attributed  to  the 
dressing.     This  was  recommended  to  me  by  that 
clever  amateur  rosarian,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Williams, 
formerly  of  Aldermaston  Lodge,  Stratford-on-Avor, 
but  now  living  at  Beccles.     I  never  saw  Tea  Roses 
grow  better  than  in  his  garden.     The  dressing,  I 
believe,  he  put  on  in  the  "autumn.     William  Allen 
Richardson    I    treat    the    same    as    the   Mar^chal 
Niel.  cutting  it  hard  back  after  flowering.     This 
and  thorough  ripening  of  the  long  shoots  appear 
to   be  the  "secret  of  success.     It  grows  the  most 
freely  when  budded  on  a  half-standard.     I  was 
not  aware  it  was  subject  to  canker,  as  stated  by 
"  R."  (p.  oilO),  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared.     In 
my   case,   the  stock  itself  swells   more  in  unison 
with  the  scion  than  in  the  case  of  the  Marshal 
Niel.  Y.  A.  H. 


Boses  on  walls.— On  page  390  of  your  journal, 
Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  makes  a  few  useful  and  interesting 
comments  upon  an  aiticle  of  mine.  I  fully  agree 
with  the  bulk  of  his  remarks.  •' D.  T.  F."  men- 
tions that  the  commoner  Teas,  such  as  Hom^reand 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  are  belter  on  a  north  than  a  south 
wall.  I  admit  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  is 
so,  and  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  of  our 
earliest  varieties.  What  is  the  reason  of  this? 
Both  of  the  kinds  named  by  "  D.  T.  F"."  are  among 
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t':i3  exrliest  to  break  iiit:> growth  when  upon  a  warm 
wall,  and  consequently  they  are  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  late  frost.  When  grow- 
iriT  upon  a  north  wall,  such  early  growth  is  con- 
siderably restricted,  and  the  result  is  fewer  of  the 
bjund  and  green-centred  blossoms  than  we  fre- 
quently see  among  the  first  crop  of  such  kinds  of 
Ro5es  when  growing  in  an  early  situation.  I  am 
still  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  aspect  for  Roses 
on  a  wall  or  fence  is  due  south.  At  the  same  time 
I  agree  with  "  D.  T.  F."  as  to  the  desirability  of 
having  Koses  in  all  positions  and  situations,  and, 
like  him,  have  often  been  gratified  to  find  a  few 
grand  flowers  of  Mareohal  Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon 
as  well  as  of  other  standard  favourit3s  upon  north 
and  north-west  walls.  Properly  ripened  growth 
upon  all  strong  and  vigorous  Roses  can,  according 
to  my  experience,  be  better  and  more  generally  ob- 
tained upon  a  warm  south  wall  than  upon  a  north 
or  north-west  one.  in  the  latter  position,  Koses 
will  almost  always  continue  in  vigorous,  sappy 
growth  until  severely  checked  by  frost. — A.  P. 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 
We  have  seldom  experienced  a  more  trying  spring 
for  Roses  than  the  present  one  has  been  up  to  this 
date  (April  30),  and  there  does  not  seem  much 
prospect  of  improvement.  Kor  several  mornings 
we  have  had  from  5°  to  10'  of  frost,  and  one 
morning  there  were  12°.  Much  of  my  Rose  growth 
does  not  show  any  appreciable  injury,  but  I  am 
certain  th.at  many  of  the  early  buds  upon  such 
precocious  varieties  as  Homere,  Sombreuil,  and 
others  will  result  in  green-centred  blooms,  even  if 
many  of  them  are  not  too  hard  bound  to  burst  at 
all.  It  has  been  trying  for  Roses  in  more  than 
one  way  —  there  have  been  the  severe  frosts, 
which  have  been  followed  by  bright  sunshine  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  day.  It  is  these  sudden 
and  complete  changes  that  work  so  much  havoc 
among  the  early  buds. 

One  advantage  has  come  of  it,  however.  I  had 
already  noticed  a  few  maggots  among  the  young 
growths  of  some  plants  upon  a  very  sheltered  wall. 
This  was  during  the  milder  weather  of  a  fortnight 
back.  Now,  however,  I  can  see  no  maggots,  and 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  frost  is  responsible  for 
their  death.  It  is  the  few  earliest  of  these  grubs 
that  do  so  much  mischief,  and  so  we  have  no 
doubt  benefited  to  a  slight  extent  in  this  respect. 
Those  of  my  readers  who  followed  my  advice  re- 
specting pruning  and  left  this  operation  until  later 
than  is  usual  in  the  majority  of  gardens  are  now 
reaping  a  decided  advantage,  as  their  Roses  will 
be  far  more  backward  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  Provided  we  get  a  favourable 
change  in  the  weather  soon,  the  latest  pruned 
plants  have  still  got  a  fairly  good  outlook  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  have  more  green-centred  flowers 
than  usual,  especially  upon  the  earlier  v.arieties.  I 
have  Mme.  d'Etienne  (Tea)  and  a  few  more  upon 
a  warm  wall  that  are  already  showing  colour.  The 
late  snowstorm  has  done  much  more  harm  among 
my  dwarf-budded  stocks  than  I  anticipated.  On 
looking  them  over  carefully  during  the  past  week 
and  removing  the  few  suckers  that  were  breaking 
from  them,  I  found  that  consideralile  numbers  of 
the  Rose  buds  were  broken  out  by  the  weight  of  the 
snow.  In  some  instances,  such  as  among  Gloire 
de  Margottin  and  a  few  others  of  the  more  forward 
varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  there  are  as  many 
as  10  to  20  per  cent,  that  have  broken  out  at  the 
junction  with  the  stock.  These  varieties  were 
bearing  young  growths  some  4  inches  to  (i  inches 
in  length  ;  later  kinds  do  not  appear  to  have  suf- 
fered much.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be 
done  among  last  year's  budded  stocks  in  the  way 
of  removing  any  suckers  before  giving  them  a  slight 
earthing  up  and  placing  sticks  to  the  young  Rose 
growth.  It  is  much  better  to  do  the  staking  early, 
as  this  will  afford  a  great  deal  of  protection 
against  the  wind,  and  you  can  go  over  your  plants 
at  intervals  and  secure  the  forwardest  as  they  be- 
come tall  enough  to  need  a  slight  support  against 
wind  and  rain.  These  dwarf  maidens  are  much 
better  if  earthed  up  in  much  the  same  way  as  early 
Potatoes.     By  drawing  the  soil  up  to  them  on  eacii 


side  you  afford  a  certain  amount  of  support  and 
protection,  and  at  the  same  timo  secure  that 
the  point  where  Rose  and  stock  unite  is  kept 
more  uniformly  moist.  This  will  greatly  assist 
a  strong  and  sound  union,  as  under  such  circum- 
stances the  stock  will  swell  more  readily  and  so 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Rose  growth,  which 
last  will  increase  in  size  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  stock  would  do  unless  covered  with  soil. 
There  is  another  decided  advantage  in  earthing  up 
such  plants,  that  is  the  encouragement  there  is  for 
such  to  go  off  upon  their  own  roots  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  fact  of  dwarf  Roses  going  off  upon 
their  own  roots  almost  as  soon  as  they  commence 
growth  has  been  pointed  out  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  tliis  style  of  cultivation.  My  object  is 
to  secure  the  additional  support  afforded  by  such 
roots,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  those  of  the 
stock  in  good  health  and  vigour,  as  the  Rose  will 
undoubtedly  derive  its  chief  support  from  such  as 
long  as  these  conditions  are  secured. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  it  will  be  well  to 
decide  upon  whether  you  are  to  grow  your  maiden 
plants  with  the  object  of  securing  bushy,  well- 
shaped  plants,  or  to  obtain  a  good  flower  or  two 
from  them  the  first  season,  with  a  consequent  loss 
of  size  and  shape  in  the  formation  of  your  plants. 
If  you  want  good  bushy  specimens  for  planting 
next  season,  it  will  be  better  to  pinch  out  the  tips 
of  the  young  shoots  as  soon  as  they  reach  a 
length  of  about  9  inches.  In  the  case  of  climbing 
Teas  and  Noisettes.  I  do  not  recommend  such 
treatment.  These  will  break  again  from  the  base 
on  their  own  account  :  besides,  it  is  not  compact 
growth  that  is  required  here,  but  long  and  vigor- 
ous shoots  that  will  be  formed  early  enough  to 
become  pro]>erly  matured  before  winter  is  upon  us 
again. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  tying  the  young  shoots 
to  their  supports,  as  if  you  draw  them  in  too 
severely  they  are  very  apt  to  "  fly  "  from  the  base, 
owing  to  the  steady  strain  thrown  upon  this  part 
by  their  quick  growth,  especially  if  they  are  drawn 
in  too  firmly.  It  is  only  a  slight  support  that  is 
needful  at  first — just  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  steady 
the  growth  until  Rose  and  stock  have  united  more 
securely.  Ridgewood. 


PACKING  ROSE  BLOOMS. 

Foe  the  past  three  years  I  have  sent  by  railway  a 
distance  of  250  miles  the  produce  of  two  houses 
that  are  principally  devoted  to  the  growth  of  Roses. 
My  system  of  packing  the  blooms  to  travel  this 
distance  has  been  so  simple,  that  I  venture  to  think 
a  short  account  of  it  may  be  useful.  The  only  two 
Roses  I  grow  in  ijuantity  are  MarJchal  Xiel  and 
Niphetos,  both  of  which  are  forced  early,  so  as  to 
get  the  blooms  to  market  before  they  become 
plentiful.  I  cut  over  400  blooms  of  Mar^chal  Niel 
in  the  month  of  March.  There  is  more  judgment 
required  in  selecting  Rose  blooms  for  cutting  early 
in  the  season  than  is  the  case  later.  In  the  sum- 
mer it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  half-open  flower  cut 
in  the  evening  fully  expanded  by  the  middle  of  the 
following  day,  but  such  a  thing  does  not  occur  in 
the  month  of  Jlarch.  When  placed  in  a  lower 
temperature, blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  when  cut  in 
a  half-opened  state  are  more  likely  to  contract  than 
expand.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  the  flowers  to  open  sufficiently  without 
giving  more  heat  than  is  desirable  for  the  later 
blooms.  Nothing  less  than  10°  will  get  the  blooms 
in  a  suitable  condition.  They  will  not  expand  even 
with  that  amount  of  warmth,  but  will  remain  in  a 
half-opened  state  until  they  fall  off.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  grower  that  the  public  are  willing  to  accept 
them  in  that  condition.  For  packing  I  use  boxes 
15  inches  long,  12  inches  %vide,  and  3  inches  deep. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  box  I  place  a  thin  layer  of 
fine  clean  Moss  or  paper  shavings  :  on  this  I  place 
a  sheet  of  damp  newspaper,  and  on  this  a  layer  of 
Rose  blooms.  With  each  flower  I  take  enough  of 
the  shoot  to  secure  two  leaves,  which  are  carefully 
wrapped  round  the  bloom  and  placed  close  to  the 
one  that  preceded  it.  The  secret  of  packing  the 
flowers  is  to  place  them  close  together,  so  that  they 
do  not  move  in  transit.     If  the  flowers  get  moved 


from  their  bed  they  rub  together,  and  the  edges  of 
the  petals  get  disfigured.  When  one  layer  of 
blooms  is  placed  in  the  box,another  sheet  of  damp 
paper  is  laid  evenly  upon  them,  and  then  another 
layer  of  flowers  is  placed  close  together  on  the 
damp  paper,  as  in  the  bottom.  Two  rows  of  blooms 
are  quite  as  many  as  it  is  safe  to  send  in  one  box. 
In  every  case  a  sheet  of  damp  paper  is  placed  next 
the  flowers,  and  if  there  is  any  vacant  space  after- 
wards I  fill  it  up  with  soft  paper.  When  I  have  a 
quantity  of  blooms  I  tie  two  or  more  boxes  to- 
gether. In  cold  weather  I  take  care  to  wrap  each 
box  separately  in  thick  brown  paper  to  exclude  the 
air.  Flowers  sent  so  early  in  the  year  and  such 
a  long  distance  would  be  comparatively  worthless 
if  indifferently  packed.  J.  C.  C'LAEKB. 


THE  BRIDE  AND  OTHER  NEW  ROSES. 

I  AM  glad  to  hear,  on  the  authority  of  "  R."  (page 
318),  that  The  Bride  has  left  off  its  shy-growing 
ways  and  promises  to  flourish  from  this  time  on- 
wards like  its  foster  mother.  Catherine  Mermet. 
Possibly,  however,  it  may  have  lost  something  of 
its  vigour  through  its  changes  of  colour.  This 
hardly,  however,  seems  to  be  the'case  with  ''  R.'s'' 
second  favourite  white  Rose,  fragrant  as  spotless, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  sent  out  in  1889,  a  sport 
from  that  finest  and  best  of  all  our  pale  rose  Teas, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  Another  writer  on  page  319, 
referring  to  Ethel  Brownlow  Rose  as  illustrating 
the  cause  of  the  weakness  and  miffiness  of  so 
many  new  Roses  at  home  or  from  abroad,  says  it 
is  the  excessive  propagation  of  new  varieties  that 
brings  about  their  deterioration  for  a  time.  It  is  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  trutli  of  such  theories 
that  neither  The  Bride  nor  the  Puritan  is  yet  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  most  popular  growers  for  sale. 
The  evils  of  the  excessive  multiplication  under 
forcing  conditions  of  Roses  and  other  new  plants 
have  often  been  pointed  out.  But  they  gain  in 
precision  and  force  by  "  Ridgew'ood's  "  re-statement 
of  them  on  page  319.  I  can  confirm  his  experience  in 
regard  to  TheBride  and  A.  K.  Williams,  and  extend 
it  by  including  the  Puritan  or  even  such  a  strong 
grower  as  Her  Majesty,  having  received  over- 
worked, exhausted  plants  to  start  with.  Not  that  in 
this  latter  case  it  mattered  much,  though  it  might 
have  been  and  often  was  very  much  otherwise. 

"  Ridgewood"  strongly  insists  on  two  points,  that 
like  will  produce  its  like  in  constitution  as  well  as 
in  the  character  of  a  Rose  and  other  plants,  and 
that  the  only  remedy  we  have  for  weakness  induced 
by  excessive  propagation  is  to  wait  until  the  strain 
is"  removed.  I'ortunately,  when  the  over-pressure 
ceases,  the  variety  will  resume  its  original  vigour 
of  growth,  unless  indeed  the  exhaustion  has  been 
carried  too  far.  There  is  also  this  grpin  of  hope 
in  the  matter,  that  while  like  as  a  rule  will 
produce  its  like,  viz.,  weakly  buds  and  exhausted 
w-ood  result  in  weakly,  weedy  growths,  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  theories  of  D.irwin  and  the  experi- 
ence of  most  practical  rosarians.  like  will  also  at 
times  produce  its  unlike,  that  is,  a  weakly  bud 
produce  a  strong  shoot.  By  this  means,  the  period 
of  waiting  for  the  abnormal  strength  of  new  varie- 
ties is  frequently  shortened  and  reduced.  Hence 
comes  much  of  the  infinite  variety,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  rosarians.  with  new  varieties.  Virtually 
they  start  with  the  same  Rose,  with  constitutions 
as  varied  as  the  skill  of  the  growers  can  make 
them,  and  it  may  sometimes  take  a  dozen  years 
before  anything  like  a  uniformity  of  growth  and 
constitution  gets  generallv  established  in  the  same 
Rose.  "  D.  T.  F. 


Ayrshire  Roses.— D.  T.  Fish  does  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  value  of  these  When  seen  as  we 
have  them  here— climbing  over  an  old  dead  tree 
which  stands  at  the  edge  of  a  large  mass  of  shrubs 
and  hanging  over  an  ornamental  pond,  the  free- 
growing  shoots  almost  touching  the  water — the 
value  of  the  Ayrshire  Rose  is  apparent.  In  this 
position  plants  'thrive  amazingly  for  several  years, 
but  are  not  so  long-lived  as  when  placed  in  good 
holding  loam.  Last  autumn  I  saw  some  that  had 
been  planted  two  or  three  j-ears  growing  rampant 
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in  a  wild  garden  in  West  Norfolk.  I  do  not  re- 
member "  D.  T.  F."  mentioning  the  plan  of  growing 
these  intermingled  with  Ivy.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  excellent.  In  this  place  we  have  the  wall.* 
of  a  bridge  covered  with  Ivy  and  Ayrshire  Rose 
Dundee  Rambler.  The  only  attention  they  receive 
is  clearing  out  of  the  old  wood  and  laying  in  the 
new  wood  occasionally.  A  wall  here  20  feet  high 
is  covered  with  Ayrshire  Roses  intermingled  with 
Ivy,  and  when.in  bloom  the  Roses  against  the  green 
Ivy  are  very  effective. — DoE.'SET. 

Early  pruning  of  Roses.— It  is  in  seasons  like 
the  present  that  we  see  the  mistake  of  early  prun- 
ing. February  and  the  first  few  days  in  March 
were  warm ;  then  came  severe  cold,  which  cut  oft' 
every  young  growth.  The  continued  cold  through 
March  kept  them  from  starting  again.  But  when 
April  came  the  Roses  again  started  into  growth. 
This  has  now  been  killed  by  the  severe  frost  on 
April  15.     Luckily,  I  had  just  finished  pruning  my 


leaves.  It  maybe  increased  by  division.  C.  solida  is 
also  in  flower  now,  but  neither  so  showy  nor  striking 
as  the  above.  It  forms  curious  tuberous  roots, 
from  v\'hich  spring  the  leaves  and  flower-stems, 
The  flowers  are  of  a  dull  purple  colour.  This 
species  should  be  planted  in  the  woods.  It  is  al- 
ready naturalised  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  as 
it  stands  both  drought  and  shade  well,  I  find  it 
useful  for  planting  near  the  trunks  of  deciduous 
trees,  Sec. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

CAMPANULAS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

These  are  very  pretty  and  succeed  admirably  in 
pots  as  window  plants.  There  are  many  very 
beautiful  varieties,  such  as  C.  Barrelieri,  a  droop- 


Campanula  isophylla  alba  on  greenhouse  stage. 


Roses.  Often  I  had  looked  at  them  and  thought  I 
ought  to  do  it,  but  resolved  to  wait  until  the  second 
week  in  April.  It  may  be  said  I  am  not  yet  out 
of  the  wood  ;  but  surely  I  have  a  better  chance 
than  if  I  had  pruned  early.  With  me,  many  of 
the  back  buds  had  not  started  when  I  pruned  on 
April  13.  I  note  that  many  of  the  Teas  which 
were  planted  last  year  are  coming  away  strongly, 
although  cut  to  the  ground  — West  Dorset. 


Corydalis  nobilis  is  a  distinct  and  extremely 
taking  rock  plant.  It  is,  I  think,  the  handsomest 
of  all  the  F'umitories.  of  a  robust  habit,  and  yield- 
ing always  an  abundance  of  its  striking  flowers. 
It  rarely  exceeds  1  foot  in  height ;  the  strong 
flower-stems,  leafy  to  the  top,  rise  from  a  mass  of 
bright  green.  Fern-like  foliage.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  rich  golden-yellov,  with  chocolate  spots  on 
the  lip.  It  is  invaluable  for  damp  spots  in  the 
rockery  or  border,  and  does  best  in  a  light  free 
soil,  to   which  has   been   added   plenty  of  rotten 


ing  kind  with  a  profusion  of  star-like  bright  Irlue 
blossoms,  its  shoots  hanging  down  for  about  a 
foot,  rendering  it  very  suitable  for  suspended 
pots  or  baskets,  and  C.  carpatica,  blue  and  white. 
C.  (Platycodon)  grandiflora,  another  drooping 
kind,  but  having  far  larger  and  more  substantial 
flowers  than  C."  Barrelieri,  droops  sometimes  H 
feet,  and  is  grand  for  hanging  pots  or  baskets. 
C.  isophylla  and  its  white  variety  are  delightful 
trailing  pot  plants  for  a  window  inside  or  out, 
and  do  well  also  if  grouped  on  a  stage  in  front 
of  a  wmdow  or  in  a  greenhouse  (see  illustra- 
tion). Campanulas  delight  in  a  light  rich  sod  ; 
equal  parts  of  loam,  peat  and  leaf-mould,  with 
plenty  of  sand  added,  suit  them  well.  Do  not 
pot  very  firmly,  and  give  plenty  of  water  when 
in  growth  and  iu  flower.  Keep  rather  dry  at 
the  root  during  the  winter,  and  divide  and  repot 
in  the  spring  as  soon  as  growth  commences. 
The   drooping    kinds   do  best  in  slight   shade. 


A  5-inch  pot  is  large  enough  for  each  plant  of 
the  drooping  kinds,  and  the  pots  should  be 
suspended  by  means  of  wires  and  tlie  shoots 
allowed  to  drcop  over  regularly  all  round. 


CINERARIAS. 
When  I  looked  in  upon  the  fine  show  made  by  the 
thousands  of  Cinerarias  in  profuse  bloom  which 
Messrs.  James  and  Son  had  at  Farnham  Royal  last 
week,  I  could  not  but  think  that  these  plants  were 
in  any  case  easily  enough  grown,  or  it  would  not 
have  been  so  easy  to  have  had  some  3000  in  bloom 
so  finely  and  at  the  same  time.  No  doubt  m  many 
of  our  market  plant  nurseries  even  double  that 
number  of  Cinerarias  is  annually  reared,  but  then 
they  go  ofl:  to  market  so  rapidly,  that  what  may  be 
called  a  big  show  of  bloom  is  seldom  seen  at  any 
one  time.  At  Farnham  Royal  the  mass  of  bloom 
was  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  bulk  and  the 
exceeding  dimensions  of  the  flowers,  but  also 
because  most  of  the  plants  were  blocked  into  col- 
ours, selfs  in  one  house  some  110  feet  long  and  13 
feet 'wide,  edged  or  ringed  flowers  in  another  one 
of  similar  dimensions,  and  mixed  forms  in  yet  other 
houses.  Pretty  as  a  mass  of  mixed  flowers  may  be, 
certainly  the  effect  obtained  from  a  big  mass  of 
flowers  of  one  shade  of  colour  is  surprising.  Es- 
pecially was  this  found  with  the  whites,  deep  reds 
and  blues.  This  blocking  is  done  for  seed-saving 
and  answers  admirably,  as  the  major  portion 
of  the  seed  so  saved  comes  very  true  to  cha- 
racter Whilst  some  like  to  have  seed  in  colours, 
others  prefer  it  mixed,  so  that  all  classes  are  ac- 
commodated. The  plants,  as  a  rule,  had  a  stout, 
sturdy  habit  and  were  carrying  large  broad  heads 
of  bloom  at  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  in  height, 
there  being  very  little  variation  in  that  respect 
throughout  the  whole  lot.  That  shows  that  Cine- 
raria culture  cannot  be  difficult,  and  that  what  is 
easy  in  the  case  of  thousands  of  plants  should  not 
be  at  all  difticult  when  they  are  counted  only 
by  scores.  Without  doubt.  Cinerarias  like  a 
lio^ht  and  rather  low  house,  plenty  of  air,  and  to 
be  kept  as  cool  as  can  well  be  consistent  with 
the  sustenance  of  growth.  There  is,  too,  some 
iudgment  needed  in  getting  the  plants  into  the 
proper-sized  pots,  for  if  these  be  too  small  the 
plants  become  starved  and  dry  at  the  root,  in- 
ducing aphis  to  generate  rapidly.  If  the  pots  be 
too  lart^e  the  soil  soon  becomes  waterlogged,  and 
disrooting  with  loss  of  leafage  follows,  the  plants 
soon  dying  off.  I  noticed  that,  with  the  exception 
of  some  fine  clumps  grown  as  specimens  for  exhi- 
bition, the  bulk  of  the  other  plants  was  esta- 
blished in  7-irich  pots.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  starving  or  of  damping  off  in  these.  Then  it  is 
very  possible  to  have  the  soil  too  rich.  Ihat,  too^ 
is  a  mistake.  Cinerarias  really  like  a  fairly  stiff 
soil,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  prefer  to  be  firmly 
potted.  Plenty  of  natural  fibre,  which  endures,  is 
better  than  too  much  manure  or  leaf-mould,  which 
gradually  decays  and  leaves  the  soil  too  loose  and 
porous.  Some  growers  of  Cinerarias  imagine  tliat 
they  have  everything  to  be  pleased  with  if  their 
seedling  plants  develop  very  large  leaiage  fhat 
is  not  a  desirable  feature,  as  fine  heads  of  bloom 
rarely  follow  after  so  much  leaf-production.  Very 
many  growers  have  in  the  past  been  surprised  to 
find  how  comparatively  poor  have  been  the  bloom- 
heads  from  strong  leafy  plants.  Soil  moderately 
rich  and  fairly  firm  generates  good  foliage  and 
later  large  dwarf  heads  of  bloom,  and  that  is  the 
nature  of  the  culture  given  at  Farnham  Royal 
which  enables  Mr.  James  to  produce  plants  ot 
such  sturdy,  free-flowering  character  that  some- 
how we  never  see  them  excelled.  The  time  for 
sowing  seed  must  be  governed  by  the  requirements 
ot  the  grower.  It  may  be  at  any  time  from  the  1st 
of  May  to  the  last  of  July,  and  where  a  succession 
of  plants  is  needed  over  a  long  season  sowings 
may  be  made  with  advantage  both  about  the  middle 
of  May  and  the  middle  of  July.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  however,  that  one  sowing  gives  early  and 
late  seedlings,  and  from  these  alone  a  good  suc- 
cession is  obtainable.  Some,  too,  may  be  accele- 
rated in  warmth,  whilst  others  kept  in  a  cool  frame 
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will  flower  naturally  in  the  spring.  For  seed  pro- 
duction the  month  of  April  is  the  best  blooming 
\ime.  If  too  early,  pollen  is  not  always  fertile.  If 
too  late,  the  summer  warmth  soon  generates  aphis 
and  withers  up  the  stems  and  flowers.  Of  course, 
few  ordinary  growers  care  to  save  Cineraria  seed. 
They  like  to  have  the  plants  blooming  to  the  latest 
in  greenhouses,  conservatories,  windows,  &c.,and 
then  throw  them  away, assured  that  a  packet  of  seed 
will  give  them  an  abundance  of  plants  later  on. 
It  is  rare  now  that  any  small  grower  takes  the 
trouble  to  propagate  plants  from  side  shoots.  We 
have  very  few  named  Cinerarias  in  comnierce,because 
seed  stocks  are  so  good,  little  is  gained  by  keeping 
over  old  plants.  Mr.  James  keeps  some  of  the  best 
varieties  which  he  has  produced  from  time  to  time, 
but  solely  for  seed-producing. 

A.  D. 

Eranthemum  albiflorum.  —  This  is  less 
showy  than  some  other  members  of  the  genus,  3-et 
it  forms  a  pretty  flowering  plant,  and  one,  too, 
that  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  almost  any  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  upright  in  growth,  but  does  not 
grow  so  tall  as  many  of  the  Eranthemums,  for  it 
will  bloom  freely  when  not  much  more  than  a 
foot  high.  The  leaves  of  this  are  ovate  in  shape 
and  of  a  very  deep  green  colour,  while  the  pure  white 
flowers  are  produced  in  upright  panicles.  The 
very  dark  green  leaves  afford  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  pure  white  blossoms.  Like  the  rest  of  its 
class,  cuttings  strike  root  freely,  but  in  growing 
them  on,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overpot  the 
young  plants,  as  this  species  is  much  less  vigorous 
than  some  of  the  others — T. 


THE  WEATHER  DURING  APRIL. 

The  weather  in  this  part  of  East  Anglia  has,  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country,  been  very  re- 
markable during  April.  The  long  spell  of  really 
fine  and  summer-like  weather,  with  a  high  baro- 
meter, cloudless  skies,  magnilicei.t  sunsets,  acd 
entire  absence  of  rain,  which  were  experienced 
during  the' early  portion  of  April  is  very  uncommon 
From  all  parts  the  cry  was  heard  that  summer  had 
in  reality  set  i".  And  this  might  really  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  case,  as  from  the  ist  ui.til  the 
11th  what  migl  t  well  have  been  regarded  as  July 
weather,  or  at  least  such  weather  as  we  reasonably 
expect,  but  do  not  always  get,  in  July,  was  ex- 
perienced throughout  the  country,  with  a'maximum 
temperature  abnormally  high  for  the  early  period 
of  the  year.  The  wind,  however,  in  thisjart  of 
the  country  still  continued  in  the  north-east,  so 
although  the  days  were  warm,  the  nights  were  still 
comparatively  cool.  The  maximum  temperature 
in  many  parts  in  this  neighbourhood  was  said  to 
have  been  as  high  as  80=  in  the  .'•hade.  This  ex- 
traordinary spell  of  remarkably  fine  weather  was, 
however,  destined  to  be  succeeded  by  a  wave  of  a 
very  different  character.  A  very  sudden  depression 
took  place  on  the  12th.  accompanied  by  a  consider- 
able fall  of  snow,  while  snow  fell  also  on  the  K-ith 
and  during  the  night,  when  the  temperature  fell  to 
21°,  or  11°  of  frost.  Snow  again  fell  very  heavily 
on  the  ].jth  and  ICth.  that  of  the  latter  when 
melted  amounting  to  d  29  inch.  This  day  was  also 
intensely  cold,  and  was  justly  regarded  in  this 
locality  as  the  most  winterly  dayof  the  season. 
On  the  liuh  the  weather  s  ightly  improved,  hut 
still  continued  cold  and  unsettled  to  the  end  of  the 
month.  A  somewhat  heavy  fall  of  rain  occurred 
on  the  2Tth  amounting  to  0  10  inch,  while  on  the 
28th  there  were  severe  hailstorms.  I'p  to  the  2(ith 
the  wind  here  was  mostly  from  north-east,  and 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  month  it  varied 
from  north,  northeast  and  north-west.  During 
the  month  snow  fell  to  a  measurable  extent  during 
six  days,  and  the  rainfall  of  the  month,  including 
melted  snow,  amounted  to  1-IJ5  iccbes.  which  is 
0-11  inch  in  excess  of  the  average  rainfall  of  the 
month  of  .\pril  at  this  staticn.  This  fell  in  the 
form  of  rain,  hail  and  snow  on  ten  days.  The 
maximum  temperature  of  the  month  here" was  73° 
on  the  4th,  and  the  niiiimi  m  or  lowest  was  21°  on 
the  night  of  the  1.3th.     The  warm  and  fine  days 


experienced  during  the  early  part  of  the  month 
1  ad,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  effect  of 
inducing  a  very  early  leafing  amongst  forest 
trees  of  most  kinds,  and  also  of  placing  fruit 
trees  in  a  dangerously  forward  condition.  It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  very  unfavour- 
able change  in  the  weather  which  so  suddenly  set 
in  may,  particularly  in  exposed  situations,  t  ave 
inflicted  considerable  injury  upon  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  and  the  promise  of  very  abundant  crops 
may  not  be  altogether  realised.  It  is,  however,  as 
yet  too  early  to  attempt  to  verify  this.  I  have  lately 
examined  some  plantations  of  Gooseberry  trees, 
which  are  showing  great  abundance  of  fruit.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  in  any  degree  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  the  situation  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  is  somewhat  sheltered. 
— P.  G..  Biiry  St.  JJd  mil  lids. 

The  month  of  AprO  will  long  be  remembered 

in  fields  and  gardens  as  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
we  have  had.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  it  laid  its  icy  fingers  on  every  tender  leaf  and 
bloom,  and  stopped  their  growth  or  blighted  on  the 
instant  the  fair  promise  of  plenty.  The  season  in 
advance  of  this  bitterly  severe  wa;e  of  cold  was 
late,  but  full  of  promise  ;  the  fruit  crops,  Roses, 
and  other  flowers,  writing  of  them  in  the  mass, 
safe;  but  now  they  are  everywhere  crippled,  in 
thousands  of  instances  it  is  feared  utterly  wrecked. 
Private  gardens  have  also  suffered  severely  in  all 
directions.  Almost  every  tender  blade  and  sweet 
or  delicate  bloom  are  either  bruised,  battered  or 
blackened.  The  news  of  disaster  begins  to  come  in 
from  all  quarters.  Even  such  hardy  plants  as  early 
Sycamores,  Horse  Chestnuts,  and  Rhododendrons 
droop  and  bang  their  heads  as  if  their  tender 
twiglets  or  blooms  had  been  dipped  in  hot  water. 
Early  Roses,  daring  to  keep  time  by  the  calendar 
instead  of  local  climate  and  conditions,  have  shared 
the  same  fate.  Seedlings  of  the  Brassica  tribe  and 
all  Potatoes  above  ground  are  laid  flat  or  cut  clean 
off  by  the  ground  line  as  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
the  Strawberry  flowers  that  were  open  have  also 
been  quite  destroyed. — D.  T.  F. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

SCARCITY  OF  VEGETABLES. 

It  would  appear  that  green  vegetables  are  quite 
as  scarce  this  spring  as  they  were  last  year.  I 
ought  perhajis  to  put  it  they  were  at  one  time 
equally  as  scarce,  but  there  are  rather  more 
Broccoli  to  be  seen  in  various  gardens  tlian 
escaped  frosts  during  the  winter  of  1800  and 
IS'.ll.  Even  these  have  had  a  very  rough  time 
of  it  since  they  commenced  hearting  in,  not  a 
few  being  spoilt  by  frosts  when  about  the  size 
of  a  tennis-ball.  It  was  not  so  niucli  the  severe 
frosts  as  the  cold  frosty  winds  that  did  the 
mischief  among  green  vegetables,  and  this 
accounts  for  tlie  survival  of  more  plants  in 
slieltered  gardens  tlian  in  t!ie  more  exposed 
quarters  and  fields  generally.  More  often  than 
not  the  reverse  happens,  the  more  drawn  and 
most  delicate  occupants  of  walled-iu  gardens 
being  the  first  to  sufter.  Personally,  "l  have 
been  most  fortunate  with  Broccoli,  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  plants  put  out  being 
lost  from  any  cau.se.  As  it  liappens,  the  bulk 
were  raised  late,  the  seed  being  .sown  about  the 
first  week  in  jMay,  and  being  planted  on  firm 
ground  before  they  became  leggy,  a  sturdy  lot 
resulted.  Tire  position,  again,  was  in  favour  of 
hardiness,  the  highest  quarter  of  the  garden 
being  .selected  for  the  bulk  of  the  jilants.  Ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  it  is  those  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  garden  that  are  the  first  to 
go,  while  those  on  high  ground  survive  longer 
than  any  planted  elsewhere.  So  much  faith 
have  I  in  this  exposed  quarter,  that  much  of 
tlie  ground  now  or  recently  occupied  by  Broc- 
coli will  have  a  good  manuring  and  be  re-dug 


in  readiness  for  Broccoli  again.  Scientific  or 
the  most  carefully  planned  rotation  does  next 
to  nothing  towards  causing  a  hardy  growth, 
and  I  have  long  since  ceased  t(j  trouble 
myself  about  it.  Sturdy  medium  sized  to  small 
Broccoli  are  the  hardiest,  and  these  may  be 
grown  for  several  years  in  succ2ssion  on  the 
same  ]>lot  of  ground.  If  extra  fine  heads  are 
desired,  then  form  furrows  midway  between  the 
rows,  and  during  mild  weather  in  the  winter', 
and  up  to  the  time  they  are  nearly  fit  to  cut; 
let  them  have  plenty  of  sewage  water  or  licjuid 
manure  of  some  kind  poured  between  them. 
If  any  varieties  of  Broccoli  are  hardier  than 
others,  this  may  safely  be  attributed  to  their 
sturdier  habit  of  growtli. 

Brussels  Sprouts  and  Borecoles  in  variety  stood 
through  the  winter  with  me  fairly  well.  The 
old  leaves  suffered  badly  from  the  cold  cutting 
winds,  but  the  .stems  survived,  and  have  done 
good  service  in  providing  cither  .sprouts  or 
greens.  Chou  de  Burghley  and  Savoys  in  va- 
riety had  provided  their  quota  of  green  food 
Vjefore  the  very  severe  weather  was  experienced, 
and  these  serviceable  vegetables  ought  always 
to  be  grown  extensively,  as  being  more  reliable 
than  Broccoli,  also  being  particularly  good  for 
the  early  and  njidwinter  supplies.  It  is  the 
spring  Cabbage  that  is  most  missed.  Oood  beds 
are  very  few  and  far  between  ;  in  fact,  in  the 
majority  of  gardens  hereabouts  the  plants  have  dis- 
appeared. With  these  again  we  have  been  most 
fortunate,  as  we  lost  only  a  comparatively  few 
plants,  and  commenced  cutting  small,  but  perfect 
hearts  at  Easter,  some  being  really  fit  before 
that  time.  As  giving  some  idea  of  the  neatness 
of  these  plants,  I  may  say  they  were  planted  15 
inches  apart  each  way,  and  yet  might  well  have 
been  di.sposed  3  inches  closer  together.  We  put 
out  about  500  plants  of  Ellani's  Dwarf  Early 
Spring,  and  it  is  these  that  have  done  much  the 
best,  one  or  two  other  varieties  having  a  ten- 
dency to  run  to  seed  prematurely.  The  seed 
was  sown  about  the  middle  of  July  and  the 
plants  were  put  out  on  firm  undug  ground  in  close 
succession  to  Onions.  They  were  thus  well  es- 
tablished before  the  winter,  and  yet  were  suffi- 
ciently sturdy  to  withstand  severe  weather. 

We  had  our  faOures  though  as  well  as  suc- 
cesses. For  instance,  Spmach  wa-i  badly  twisted 
out  of  the  ground  by  whirlwinds  that  sometimes 
form  between  garden  walls,  and  what  survived 
through  the  early  part  of  the  winter  were  literally 
dried  "up  by  the  cold  winds  of  February  and 
March.  It  is  remarkable  how  well  and  quickly 
the  plants  recovered,  and  several  good  gatherings 
have  been  had  or  enough  to  carry  us  on  to  this 
week,  that  is  to  say,  till  the  earliest  spring-sown 
was  available.  Spinach  is  really  a  very  important 
vegetable  in  many  establishments,  and  pays  well 
for  any  extra  trouble  taken  witli  it.  Early  in  Feb- 
ruary I  sowed  a  good  breadth  <jf  well-prepared 
ground  witli  the  seed  of  the  Round-seeded  and 
Victoria  varieties,  and,  thanks  to  the  sunny 
po.sition  assigned  them,  the  former  could  have 
been  pulled  from  or  lightly  thinned  out  and 
the  thinnings  used  by  the  end  of  Aj)ril.  This 
would  not  have  been  the  case  if  I  had  delayed 
sowing  till  the  first  Peas  -were  also  sown,  nor  if 
I  had  depended  solely  upon  the  Victoria.  The 
latter  is  undoubtedly  a  very  superior  form, 
giving  extra  fine  succulent  leaves,  being  also 
slower  in  runiring  to  seed,  but  it  is  not  ot  such 
quick  growth  as  the  better-known  Round-seeded 
or  .summer  Spinach. 

Nearly  all  the  Turnips  left  on  the  ground 
were  also  killed,  this  not  often  happening,  and, 
what  was  more  surprising  and  unexpected  by 
me,  Seakale  also  suflered.  It  was  the  newer 
Lily  White  tliat  was  most  injured,  all  the 
crowns  exposed  being  killed  to  just  below  the 
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surface  of  the  ground.  Luckily,  nut  more 
than  half  the  breadth  of  Seakale  gronii  here 
was  of  this  form,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
crowns  of  tliat  also  had  been  lifted  and  forced 
early.  .Fust  now  we  are  cutting  stout,  succulent, 
well-blanched  tops  from  strong  old  plants  that 
some  time  since  were  well  mounded  over  with 
strawy  litter,  tliis  plan,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously recommended  in  The  G.^rden  by 
"S.  D.,"  I  believe,  answering  better,  being 
also  less  trouble  tlian  moulding  over.  Onions, 
again,  fared  Ijadly-  Those  stored  kept  none 
too  well,  and  after  Die  Scallious,  or  young  greeu 
Onions  obtained  by  early  planting  out  old- 
started  roots,  are  over,  there  is  a  probability  of 
a  scarcity.  To  make  uuitters  worse,  those 
spring-sown  grow  very  slowly,  warm  raius,  or 
at  any  rate  warm  vveathf  r,  being  badly  wanted. 
Turnips  in  the  open  niake  no  progress  what- 
ever, but  rather  get  less,  and  those  who  have 
been  able  to  give  slight  hotbeds  up  to  these 
and  a  variety  of  other  vegetables  will  have  good 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  wliat  they  have  done. 
Somerset.  W.  I. 


L.\TE  CELERY. 

The  supplies  of  late  Celery  must  soon  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
places  such  as  old  spent  hotbeds  are  available  for 
raising  this  crop.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  has  been 
advised  in  warm  districts  to  sow  on  an  open  south 
border  for  the  last  crop,  but  I  do  not  advise  this, 
as  I  get  better  results  by  getting  the  seed  up  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  sowing.  To  do  this,  a  moist 
close  place  is  essential,  as  in  the  open  the  seed-bed 
dries  up  quickly,  and  frequent  supplies  of  water 
have  to  be  given.  If  sown  in  a  cold  frame,  it 
should  be  where  the  light  can  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  third  leaf  is  formed,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
get  a  short  sturdy  growth.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings appear  above  ground,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  thinning  to  give  the  seedlings  room  to  develop. 
When  sown  in  this  way  it  should  be  on  a  flat  sur- 
face, as  if  sloping,  the  moisture,  so  necessary  to  the 
well-doing  of  the  plants,  escapes.  Some  advise 
sowing  in  heat,  but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
for  the  late  crop  the  less  heat  the  better.  A  close 
place  and  enough  moisture  to  cause  germinal  ion 
are  all  that  are  necessary  at  the  start,  and  there 
must  be  no  lack  of  moisture  as  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings commence  to  form  the  rough  or  third  leaf.  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  worst  systems  to  sow  these 
late  crops  in  pans  or  bo.xes,  as  often  through  press 
of  work  the  seedlings  get  drawn  and  weakly,  and 
often  a  month  or  six  weeks  is  lost  before  growth 
starts.  If  grown  as  sturdily  as  possible,  they  never 
suffer  from  their  shift  when  planted  out.  When 
sown  thinly  and  plenty  of  room  can  be  given,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  transplanting  the  late  lot,  as  if 
given  plenty  of  room  the  seedlings  can  be  lifted 
with  a  good  ball  and  planted  direct  into  their  per- 
manent quarters,  I  believe  much  of  the  success 
of  the  plants  depends  upon  the  treatment  in  the 
earlier  stages  and  the  amount  of  moisture. 

I  find  that  seedlings  lifted  direct  out  of  the  seed- 
bed, provided  they  have  been  grown  as  hardy  as 
possible  with  plenty  of  space,  do  much  better  than 
those  raised  in  heat  and  transplanted.  The  Celery 
when  planted  as  advised  need  not  be  so  large  as  is 
often  the  case  ;  indeed  it  is  often  too  large.  When 
raised  as  above,  there  will  be  no  flagging,  no  shad- 
ing, and  no  loss  of  outside  leaves. 

I  only  grow  two  varieties  for  late  work,  and  find 
them  most  suitable  on  our  light  soil.  To  give  a 
supply  through  January  and  February  I  prefer 
Sandringham  Dwarf  White,  and  find  it  excellent; 
it  remains  good  to  the  last ;  and  to  carry  on  the 
supply  till  May  Standard-bearer  is  my  favourite 
variety- indeed,  I  find  no  other  remain  good  so 
long  a  time  without  running.  It  may  be  had  good 
till  the  middle  of  May  with  little  trouble.  Some 
may  object  to  it  for  cooking  on  account  of  its  pink 
colour,  but  as  April  comes  in  there  is  very  little 
pink  left.  It  is  equally  useful  as  a  vegetable  as 
the  white  kinds.     I  do  not  grow  the  large  Celeries 


for  late  use.  I  find  them  less  useful,  and  after 
several  years'  experience  of  this  variety  I  cannot 
fail  to  recommend  it  as  the  most  useful  I  have 
grown.  Celery,  like  other  vegetables,  differs  in 
different  soils,  so  that  those  who  find  a  special 
\ariety  succeed  shouhl  not  reject  it  for  those  they 
have  not  tried.  The  earthing  up  of  late  Celery 
has  much  to  do  with  its  good  keeping.  If  earthed 
up  too  early,  growth  is  arrested  and  premature 
decay  sets  in.  To  get  hardy  Celery  to  resist  severe 
weather,  earthing  up  must  be  delayed  till  the  last 
moment.  This  allows  the  weather  to  harden  the 
growth  and  there  is  never  any  check,  as  the  longer 
the  earthing  up  is  deferred,  weather  permitting, 
the  later  the  Celery  will  keep,  and  though  the 
plants  when  grown  on  the  surface  may  require  a 
little  soil  to  prevent  the  leaves  .going  wide, earthing 
up  should  be  avoided  as  long  as  possible.  I  hsA-e 
also  seen  too  much  manure  placed  in  the  rows  for 
late  Celery.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  as  it 
promotes  a  soft,  succulent  growth,  often  causing  it 
to  run.  I  prefer  a  moderate  quantity,  and  to  give 
two  or  three  dressings  of  fish  manure  during  thegrow- 
ing  season.  The  fish  manure  prevents  slugs  doing 
injury  when  the  soil  is  placed  to  the  plants.  Salt 
is  also  good  given  in  moderate  quantities,  placing 
it  in  the  rows  before  watering.  Plenty  of  water  is 
necessary  in  dry  seasons,  and  liquid  manure  when 
in  active  growth  is  also  beneficial. 

G.  Wythes. 


Transplanting:  Parsley.  —  On  page  403 
"  A.  D."  describes  the  practice  of  raising  and  trans- 
planting Parsley  as  adopted  by  a  market  grower 
at  Twickenham,  and  evidently  is  of  opinion  it  is 
novel.  As  it  happens,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Twelve  years  ago  I  hit  upon  the  plan  of  raising  a 
stock  of  Parsley  in  a  frame  for  transplanting,  and 
have  both  practised  and  frequently  advised  others 
to  do  so  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden.  It  was 
first  suggested  to  me  by  seeing  capital  early  plants 
of  Parsley  come  up  with  Carrots  on  a  hotbed,  and 
soon  proved  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
raising  in  heat  and  transplanting  a  few  hundred 
plants  to  open  borders.  By  no  other  method  can 
such  even  beds  of  excellent  Parsley  be  obtained. 
— M.  H. 

French.  Beans.— It  is  not  safe  to  sow  French 
Beans  much  before  May  10,  and  then  only  a  p^rt 
should  be  sown.  A  part  of  a  warm  south  border 
should  be  given  up  for  the  earliest  sowing.  Seeds 
may  be  forwarded  in  small  pots  or  boxes  if  needed. 
The  soil  for  French  Beans  must  be  in  a  highly 
fertile  state,  and  also  well  pulverised.  For  the 
smaller  growing  varieties  the  rows  should  be  2  feet 
apart,  and  for  the  stronger  growers,  30  inches  will 
not  be  any  too  far  apart.  The  seeds  must  be  sown 
thinly,  or  in  double  rows  about  4  inches  apart. 
The  wisest  course  is  to  allow  a  few  extra  seeds  to 
allow  for  thinning,  especially  for  the  earliest  crop. 
—A.  Y. 

Dressing  Asparag-us  beds  with  fish  ma- 
nure.  The   old  system   of  dress-ing   with    salt  in 

damp,  showery  weather  is  not  adopted  so  freely 
since  the  artificial  manures  have  been  so  much 
used.  The  value  of  salt  for  the  above  in  some  soils 
is  much  greater  than  in  others,  but  the  time  of 
applying  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  if 
wet  clay  land  is  dressed  too  soon,  growth,  instead 
of  beint,'  assisted,  is  retarded.  The  best  plan  I  have 
found  fs  to  dress  the  beds  several  times  during  the 
season  of  cutting.  Asparagus  is  later  than  usual 
on  our  light  soil,  and  very  little  has  shown  above 
the  surface.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  severe 
frosts  that  we  have  had,  keeping  the  ground  in  a 
cold  condition  For  early  dressing  I  have  found 
nothing  to  equal  fish  manure.  It  is  an  excellent 
fertiliser,  and  does  not  retard  growth  by  keeping 
the  beds  in  a  cold  wet  state.  I  have  great  faith  in 
fish  manure,  as  I  find  it  excellent  for  Celery,  and 
equally  good  when  applied  to  Seaka'e  whilst  mak- 
ing the  summer  growth.  It  is  also  reasonable  n 
price.  I  do  not  advise  a  heavy  dressing  at  first, 
but  to  dress  lightly  several  times  duiing  the 
season,  and  in  dry  weather  to  wash  it  down 
to  the  roots  by  flooding  with  the  hose.     I    use 


fish  manure  largely  for  our  peimanent  forced  beds, 
and  it  is  surprising  the  diflterence  in  growth  when 
the  beds  are  uncovered  and  a  dressing  of  manure 
applied  before  the  now  permanent  growth  is  made. 
Fi>h  manure  being  very  powerful,  must  be  care- 
fully applied,  1  have  used  guano  and  soot 
mixed  with  salt,  but  prefer  the  fish  manure. 
Those  who  can  utilise  liquid  manure  from  the  cow- 
yard  duiirg  the  summer  months  will  find  it  the 
best  fertiliser  during'  the  summer,  especially  in 
hot,  dry  weather  on  raised  beds  in  light  soils. — 
G.  Wythes. 

Mercury  as  a  vegetable,— This  plant  is  not 
much  grown  in  this  district,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  notably  Lincolnshire,  it  is  in  every  cot- 
tager's garden.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  ignorant 
as  to  its  qualities  as  a  vegetable.  At  this  sea- 
son when  green  vegetables  are  scarce  it  forms  a 
welcome  dish,  and  those  who  like  Spinach  will  not 
object  to  it.  This  vegetable  is  useful  on  account 
of  its  hardiness,  as  it  will  live  where  Spinach  is 
killed.  It  is  not  over-fastidious  as  to  soil,  but  is 
worth  good  cultivation,  and  may  be  sown  on  good 
land  well  manured,  giving  it  a  waim  position.  The 
cottager  generally  gives  it  a  warm  coiner  next  the 
cottage  facing  south,  and  thus  gets  early  growth. 
When  highly  cultivated  the  shoots  may  be  had  of 
a  good  size,  and  if  these  are  eaithed  up  in  the  eaily 
part  of  the  year  with  decayed  manure  or  leaf  soil, 
they  are  but  little  inferior  to  Asparagus,  and  may 
be  served  in  the  same  way.  The  shoots  must  be 
used  young,  as  the  outside  skin  soon  becomes 
hard.  This  if  left  must  be  removed  from  the 
older  growth.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  April 
or  May  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  thinning  out  the 
plants  to  1  foot  or  even  more  on  good  soil.  Plants 
may  also  be  used.  Division  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  the  shoots  commence  to  grow.— G.  W., 
Si/oit  House. 

Leeks.— To  have  these  large  and  fine  they  re- 
quire a  long  scaspn's  growth,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  sown  early  to  get  the  plants  forward  and  strong 
before  planting  them  out.  A  gocd  way  of  manag- 
ing with  them  is  to  fill  a  shalloV  box  or  pan 
with  fine  rich  soil  and  sow  the  seed  therein, 
placing  it  in  some  wanu  house,  pit,  or  frame  to 
get  it  to  germinate.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  pricked  off 
or  potted  singly  into  small  pots  and  be  nursed  on 
under  glass  till  they  are  big  enough  and  the 
weather  is  favourable  for  turning  them  out.  To 
get  ready  for  this,  one  method,  and  that  the  best, 
is  to  form  and  dig  out  trenches  8  inches  or  so  wide 
and  6  inches  deep,  after  the  manner  of  those  for 
Celery,  and  heavily  manure  the  same,  well  breaking 
up  the  bottom  arid  mixing  it  in,  after  which  the 
Leeks  should  be  planted  a  foot  apart  and  be  heavily 
watered,  so  as  to  thoroughly  settle  the  soil  about 
them  and  give  them  a  start.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses vei-y  good  Leeks  may  be  grown  in  ground 
that  has  "been  trenched  or  otherwise  well  culti- 
vated and  enriched.  If  drills  be  drawn  and  large, 
deep  holes  made  with  a  big  dibber-,  into  which  the 
plants  may  be  dropped  or  placed,  so  as  to  have 
only  just  the  tops  of  the  leaves  standing  out,  and 
if  a  little  soil  is  run  in  or  water  poured  down  into 
the  holes,  the  roots  will  soon  get  a  start  and  the 
plants  grow  quickly  if  kept  free  from  weeds  during 
summer.  The  hoeing  requisite  to  accomplish  this 
gradually  fills  up  the  big  holes  with  earth,  and  by 
Fts  lueans  the  stems  of  the  Leeks  become  blanched 
and  irsable  for  a  length  of  a  foot  or  more  without 
any  trouble.  Those  in  trenches,  of  course,  require 
soiling,  but  that  should  only  be  done  by  degrees, 
and  good  soakings  of  liquid  manure  given  when- 
ever they  become  dry  at  the  roots. — S.  D. 

Onions.— In  cases  where  these  were  sown  early 
or  at  the  proper  time  they  will  soon  be  ready  for 
thinning,  and  when  they  are  so,  that  work  should 
not  be  deferred,  as  when  the  Onions  get  at  all  large, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  do  the  thinning  or  pull 
any  up  without  seriously  disturbing  the  others  on 
account  of  the  multitude  of  roots  each  forms  and 
the  way  they  run  amongst  and  interlace  one  an- 
other. If  there  are  any  gaps  in  the  rows,  these 
ought  to  be  made  good  during  the  process,  as 
Onions  in  their  early  stage  transplant  readily,  and 
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the  filling  in  may  quickly  bj  done  by  the  aid  of  a 
dibble,  the  best  time  to  carry  the  work  out  bairg 
when  it  is  showery  or  just  before  rain,  or  on  a  dull 
day,  as  then  the  disturbed  plants  quickly  recover. 
To  avoid  the  loss  and  trouble  too  often  caused  by 
the  Onion  fly.  precautionary  measures  should  be 
taken,  and  one  of  them  is  the  sowing  of  soot  over 
the  ground,  and  later  on  a  sprinkling  of  salt  will 
have  a  good  effect,  or  the  two  may  be  mixed  and 
sown  together.  The  fly  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
sheaths  of  the  leaves,  and  in  about  a  week  after 
the  larva;  are  hatched  out  and  they  then  burrow  or 
feed  their  way  down  the  necic  of  the  bulb  and  cause 
the  base  to  rot  and  thus  spoil  the  crop.  Another 
parasite  that  is  even  more  injurious  and  fatal  than 
the  fly  or  maggot  is  the  mildew,  that  is,  provided 
no  remedial  measures  .are  taken,  but  the  mildew 
may  easily  be  stopped  and  got  rid  of  by  sulphur  in 
one  or  other  of  its  different  forms.  That  most 
readily  available  or  easy  for  use  is  the  liquid  pre- 
paration known  and  sold  as  penta-sulphide  of  cal- 
cium, whicli  is  very  cheap  and  may  be  had  of  any 
chemist,  a  quarter  (f  a  pint  being  sufficient  to  mix 
with  two  gallons  of  water.  It  may  then  be  applied 
as  a  spray  by  forcing  it  through  a  very  fine  rose  of 
a  syringe  or  the  nozzle  of  one  by  any  person  expert 
in  its  use.  Sulphide  of  potassium  answers  just  the 
same  purpose,  and  1  oz.  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
water  is  strong  enough  to  kill  the  fungus,  but 
every  part  of  the  tops  of  che  Onions  must  be  wetted, 
as  it  only  kills  where  it  touches.— S.  D. 


CUTTING  ASPARAGUS. 

STR.iKfiE  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  un  what  may  appear  to 
some  people  suijh  a  simple  operation  as  cutting 
Asparagus.  Catting  utf  the  tops  of  any  plant 
will  exhaust  it  more  or  less,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  it  is  tlie  continual  cutting  off  of  the 
heads  of  any  perennial  weed  or'jjlant  whicli  will 
kill  it  in  time,  and  which  is  adopted  in  many 
ctses  to  destroy  obnoxious  weeds.  The  above 
illustration  holds  good  in  the  case  of  Asparagus 
Judging  by  the  extent  to  which  (Jutting  is  in- 
dulged in  by  many  people,  one  would  think 
that  this  homely  vegetable  was  endowed  with 
everlasting  life.  In  scores  or  even  hundreds  of 
instances  the  languishing  state  of  the  beds  is 
e:itirelydue  to  over-cutting.  In  some  instances 
employers  are  to  blame  for  this,  for  they  will 
keep  on  having  Asparagus  as  long  as  possible. 
( )ften  have  I  been  called  upon  for  extra  dishes 
of  Asparagus  after  cutting  had  been  given  up, 
but  I  have  always  been  able  to  show  how  very 
unadvisable  it  is  to  cut  late  in  the  seasou,  and 
that  if  cutting  is  indulged  in  late  the  jjlants 
will  be  weakened  accordingly  and  possibly  fail 
to  give  good  heads  the  following  season.  An- 
other reason  for  late  cutting  is  that  Cauliflowers 
and  Peas  are  often  late.  Jf  late  A.spiiragus  is 
looked  for,  the  beds  will  have  to  be  provided 
for  the  purpose  and  to  be  done  away  with  when 
worn  out  or  rejuvenated  by  foregoing  cutting 
in  alternate  seasons.  This  latter  is  a  cajjital 
way  of  imparting  strength  to  weak  beds.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  only  where  there  are  few 
Asparagus  beds  that  weak  produce  predomi- 
nates. We  leave  young  beds  alone  for  two  or 
three  yrars  after  planting,  so  as  to  enable  the 
plants  to  gain  strength,  and  the  principle  holds 
good  with  other  bods.  Upon  looking  over  beds 
where  cutting  has  not  long  commenced,  it  is  no 
infrequent  occurrence  to  see  young  and  weakly 
shoots  growing  ahead,  the  reason  given  by  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  cuttuig  bs-ing  that 
they  are  left  to  give  strength  to  the  roots,  as 
being  weak  they  are  not  fit  for  cutting,  and  are 
left  accordingly.  This  is  certainly  a  very  erro- 
neous opinio*.  Leaving  the  smallur  growths 
prevents  others  from  pushing  up,  and  instead  of 
the  weak  stems  gaining  strength  they  do  noi 
add  to  this  in  the  least.     Tue  best  course  is  to 


cut  all  as  they  appear  until  the  time  arrives  to 
cease  cutting,  and  then  to  allow  all  to  grow 
ahead.  Certainly,  if  there  are  any  weak  crowns, 
then  these  shfiuld  have  been  marked  and  left 
uncut  until  they  are  in  a  sufficiently  strong 
state  to  bear  the  strain. 

Whether  the  principal  part  of  the  stems  is 
required  blanched  or  not  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
but  as  a  rule  the  non-blanched  stems  find  the 
most  favour.  But  whether  the  stems  are  needed 
blanched  or  not,  some  people  when  cutting 
appear  to  think  that  it  is  part  of  the  routine  to 
cut  low  down  into  the  bed  so  as  to  procure  the 
desired  length  of  blanched  growth,  with  the  re- 
sult that  if  they  are  not  adepts  at  the  work, 
with  the  constant  wriggling  of  the  knife  they 
damage  two  or  three  incipient  heads  in  the  pro- 
cess. I  daresay  it  will  have  been  noticed  that 
even  if  a  good  length  of  blanched  stem  is  sent 
to  the  kitchen  the  greater  portion  is  cut  off  and 
thrown  away.  The  best  way  is  to  move  a  little 
of  the  soil  with  the  knife  at  the  base  of  the 
stem,  when  the  length  required  may  be  easily 
removed.  Earthing  over  the  crowns  above  the 
surface  with  leaf-soil  and  sand  is  certainly  the 
best  method  for  procuring  blanched  .stems.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  place  small  hillocks  of  the 
material  over  the  crowns,  and  as  soon  as  the 
tips  rise  above  the  surface,  the  soil  can  be 
quickly  moved  from  tlie  base  and  the  stems  cut 
off  level  with  the  surface.  The  stems  also 
tliicken  more  under  the  influence  of  the  blanch- 
ing material.  A.  Y.  A. 


apples  are  abundant,  it  is  evident  that  pollen  is 
superabundant  in  the  flowers.  Of  all  the  varieties 
I  have  had  experience  of,  the  three  most  liberal 
producers  of  seed  balls  were  Woodstock  Kidney, 
American  Purple,  and  Radstock  Beauty,  but  then 
these  were  but  three  out  of  scores— nay  hundreds 
of  sorts  which  never  naturally  set  a  bloom.  That 
some  varieties  will  fiower  freely  still  is  certain,  but 
I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  mere  flower- 
production  in  any  way  detracts  from  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  plants.  In  spite  of  the  usually 
robust  character  and  fine  appearance  of  the  flowers, 
pollen  is  so  sparse  that  not  one  sets,  and  they  soon 
fall.  I  always  found  it  to  be  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  case  of  these  varieties,  which  it  left 
to  fruit  freely  and  produce  great  quantities  of  seed 
balls,  that  nitural  seedlings  from  them  were  never 
seen  ;  hence  it  would  appear  that  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  our  winters  destroyed  Potato  seed  exposed 
to  the  weather.  All  our  best  stocks  of  disease- 
resisting  Potatoes  are  seedless.  It  is  indeed  very 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  ensure  the  getting  of 
enough  pollen  from  other  sorts  to  fertilise  a  few 
flowers.  Even  that  exceedingly  prolific  variety 
Woodstock  Kidney  rarely  gave  progeny  when  its 
pollen  was  used  for  fertilising  the  flowers  of  other 
sorts  that  were  productive  of  seed  balls.  There  is 
no  connection  whatever  between  the  free  produc- 
tion of  pollen  and  seeds  and  good  constitution  or 
disease-resisting  powers  ;  indeed  it  is  rather  the 
reverse,  as  I  have  found  most  free  seeders  to  be 
readily  affected  by  the  disease.  The  suggestion 
that  Potato  root  crops  may  be  increased  by  pre- 
venting seeding  comes  rather  late,  as  there  are 
hardly  any  varieties  in  ordinary  cultivation  now 
that  are  seed-producers. — A.  D. 


Brussels  Sprouts  — During  the  last  twenty 
years  a  number  of  varieties  of  this  hardy  and  highly 
esteemed  vegetable  have  been  raised.  However 
much  may  have  been  gained  in  size,  it  is  question- 
able if  we  have  made  much  (if  any)  progress  as 
regards  quality.  For  a  long  time  past  it  has 
appeared  to  me  that  the  Brussels  Sprouts  of  my 
youth  were  much  superior  in  flavour  and  appear- 
ance when  cooked  than  those  that  come  to  my 
table  at  the  present  time.  The  sprouts  furnished 
by  the  newer  vigorous  growing  strains  have  a  more 
Cabbage-like  taste,  and  the  larger  they  are  the  more 
they  lack  the  true  old  Brussels  Sprouts  flavour. 
The  striving  after  mere  size  in  vegetables  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  no  increase  in  this  way  will  compen- 
sate for  loss  of  quality.  When  the  Aigburth 
Brussels  Sprouts  became  so  popular  some  years  ago 
I  was  charmed  with  the  wonderfully  vigorous 
growth  it  made.  I  put  them  on  ground  that  had 
been  trenched  2  ft.  deep,  and  they  made  stems  3  ft. 
in  height  with  immense  foliage,  and  the  sprouts 
were  double  the  size  of  any  I  had  ever  previously 
grown.  The  members  of  my  household,  however, 
unanimously  condemned  their  flavour,  and  from  that 
time  I  have  never  cultivated  the  Aigburth.  I 
fancy  that  many  were  disappointed  with  this  giant 
kind,  for  it  soon  lost  the  popularity  which  its  great 
vigour  and  productiveness  apparently  warranted. 
For  some  time  I  have  been  trying  various  newer 
varieties,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  gained  in 
vigour  at  the  expense  of  quality,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  that  I  have  grown  for  the  last  two 
years.  This  is  grown  largely  in  the  midland  and 
northern  counties.  The  sprouts  are  said  to  make 
higher  prices  in  the  northern  market  than  those  of 
any  other  kind,  .\lthough  I  gave  the  plants  good 
ground  which  had  been  deeply  trenched,  they  did 
not  run  up  to  so  great  a  height  as  most  varieties 
do,  and  tlio  leaf-development  was  not  so  exuberant. 
The  yield  of  sprouts  was,  however,  very  large,  and, 
what  is  even  more  to  the  purpose,  their  flavour  left 
little  to  be  desired. — J.  C.  B. 

Potato  blooms. — I  was  amused  to  read  the 
note  at  p.  lo.'l  from  Mr.  Jeft'eries  respecting  the  im- 
portance of  picking  of  the  blooms  from  Potato 
plants.  Probably  the  writer's  experience  was 
limited  to  one  of  those  rare  varieties  which  seed 
freely.  There  are,  however,  so" few  of  them  in  cul- 
tivation now  that  it  is  indeed  a  rare  thing  to  see 
seed  apples  on  Potato   breadths.     Wherever' seed 
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PLATE  857. 

BOMAREAS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  b.  fkondea.*) 

The  beautiful  greenhouse  climber  represented 
in  the  accompanying  plate  is  one  of  numerous 
species  of  Bomarea,  the  introduction  of  which 
we  owe  to  Messrs.  Shuttlcworth,  Carder  and 
Co.,  of  Clapham  Park  Koad.  B.  frondea 
flowered  in  their  nursery  in  1882,  when  it 
was  described  and  named  by  Dr.  M.  T. 
Masters.  Under  favourable  conditions  it  is  a 
robust  climber,  the  stems  attaining  a  length 
of  10  feet  or  12  feet  in  a  few  months,  and  it 
blooms  freely  and  continuously,  in  which 
character,  as  also  in  lubit  and  foliage,  it  re- 
sembles the  older  and  better-known  B.  Cal- 
dasiaua.  These  two  species  have  been  in 
flower  at  Kevv  since  November  last,  and  tliey 
are  gay  with  bloom  still.  Xo  plants  give  less 
trouble  and  at  the  same  time  more  satisfac- 
tion than  these  two  Bomareas  if  only  they 
are  planted  in  a  suitable  position  and  the 
right  kind  of  soil  to  begin  with.  B.  frondea 
is  perhaps  the  better  plant  of  the  two,  as  its 
flowers  are  larger  and  brighter  in  colour,  and 
its  leaves  are  a  deep  healthy  green.  The 
strongest  stems  produce  heads  of  about  thirty 
flowers,  and  as  these  are  2  inches  long, 
coloured  rich  orange-yellow  with  a  few  crim- 
son sjiots  on  the  inner  segments,  and  last  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  they  have  ex- 
panded, their  attractiveness  on  the  roof  or 
against  a  pillar  of  a  conser\atory  is  of  a  high 
order. 

*  Drawn  tor  The  Garden  by  Gertrude  Hamilton, 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  December  12, 18yi.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severejns. 
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r.omareas  are  not  as  plentifully  represented 
in  Enijlish  gardens  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
Several  of  the  species  have  already  been 
titjure'l  in  the  passes  of  Tke  Garden,  and  in 
Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  Si,  and  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  260, 
lengthy  accounts  of  the  genus  as  known  in 
cultivation  were  given.  The  plants  are  a 
little  awkward  at  first,  as  they  do  not  bear 
disturbance  at  the  root  well,  and  small  jilants 
grow  slowly  oven  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions.  Still,  when  once  established 
they  will  almost  lo  )k  after  themselves.  At 
Kew  they  succeed  under  the  following  treat 
nient  :  They  are  planted  out  in  a  shallow- 
raised  bed  on  the  south-west  side  of  a  large 
house  in  which  Agaves  and  other  succulent 
plants  are  grown,  and  which  is  therefore 
never  shaded.  The  Lomaieas  root  freely 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  as  they 
like  plenty  of  drainag--,  this  shallow  raised 
bed  (it  is  really  a  brick  stage  upon  which  a 
layer  of  soil  a  foot  in  depth  has  been  placed) 
suits  them.  The  soil  used  is  good  turfy  loam 
and  peat,  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand. 
The  plants  are  watered  liberally  all  summer 
and  sparingly  in  winter.  'Ihey  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  root  at  any  time. 
The  stems  are  trained  up  wires  until  the  ter- 
minal bud  is  formed,  when  a  pebble  is  tied 
to  the  end  to  weigh  down  the  shoot,  so  that 
M'hen  the    head    of   flowers  is  expanded  it 


Full -sized  flower  of  Bomarea  Carderi. 

hangs  down  conspicuously.  The  plants  ma- 
ture seeds  freely  under  cultivation,  and  from 
these  young  stock  is  easily  raised.  They  may 
also  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  root- 
tuft.  Eomareas  are  closely  related  to  Alstrce- 
merias,  and  Ihey  are  like  those  plants  and 
Liliums  in  producing  stems  which  cannot  be 
induced  to  branch  ;  pinching  out  the  growing 


point  means,  therefore,  the  destruction  of  the 
stem  so  far  as  flower-production  is  concerned. 
The  kinds  of  Bomarea  in  cultivation  now 
are  as  follows  :  B.  Caldasiana,  B.  Carderi,  a 
magnificent  climber,  with  very  large  many- 
flowered  heads,  each  flower  being  as  large 
almost  as  a  Lap.igeria,  and  coloured  rose  with 
lirownish  spots;  B.  oliganthn,  which  is  not 
unlike  that  here  figured,  but  differs  in  having 
tlie  six  flower  segments  of  equal  length;  B. 
conferta,  now  knoivn  as  B.  pataoocensis, 
which  has  umbels  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
flowers  as  huge  as  those  of  B.  frondea,  col- 
oured bright  crimson  with  bluish  anthers  ; 
IS.  edulis,  a  free  grower  and  flowercr,  with 
flowers  an  inch  long,  coloured  yellowish  green, 
spotted  with  claret-brown ;  and  B.  salsilla, 
also  known  as  B.  oculata.  A  plate  of  this 
was  published  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XXIX., 
p.  260  (lti86),  from  a  plant  grown  in  the  open 
border  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  Ware  at 
Tottenham,  and  flowered  in  June.  It  has 
small  crimson  flowers  and  is  undoubtedly 
a  pretty  little  plant.  I  question,  however, 
if  it  will  stand  out  of  doors  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  unless  pro- 
tected from  frost.  Plants  have  been  tried  in 
the  open  border  at  Kew,  but  they  have  in- 
variably succumbed  to  the  winter's  cold. 

W.  W. 
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ies  of  dead  flowers,  and  be  a  good  step  towards 
keepinof  them  free  of  aphides.  Strong  young 
ripened  shoots  laid  in  to  their  full  len<;th  will,  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  become  well  furnished 
with  close  fruit  spurs,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
assistance  from  the  cultivator  ;  but  old  and  much- 
pruned  trees  are  apt  to  produce  a  superabundance 
of  breast-wood.  The  latter  ought  to  be  thinned 
out  where  at  all  crowded,  some  of  the  best  placed 
of  the  reserved  shoots  being  laid  in  wherever  there 
is  either  blank  space  or  naked  old  branches,  and 
the  rest  pinched  back  to  a  length  of  2  inches  or 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

Plums. — "Varieties  rather  heavily  furni.^hcd  with 
strong  leaves  appear  to  be  fairly  well  set  with  fruit, 
the  latter  being  well  protected  by  the  foliage. 
In  but  few  instances,  however,  will  there  be  any 
thinning  out  of  fruit  to  do,  a  long  series  of  frosts 
evidently  leaving  but  few  districts  untouched  as 
far  as  Plum  blossom  is  concerned.  Doubled  fish 
netting  has  been  of  but  little  ser9ice  in  warding 
off  the  frosts,  especially  where  the  spurs  stand 
out  well  away  from  the  walls,  and  the  most  fruit 
will  be  borne  by  young  branches  or  single  shoots 
laid  in  during  the  past  two  or  three  seasons,  a  fact 
that  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  at  the  summer 
stopping  or  pruning.  Young  growths  are  also 
usually  the  most  free-flowering,  and  the  value  of  a 
wall  tree  may,  therefore,  be  considerably  enhancer! 
by  laying  in  a  number  of  strong,  well-placed  young 
growths  between  or  over  the  old  branches,  with  a 
view  to  either  destroying  the  latter  or  else  of 
better  furnishing  naked  portions  with  good  bearing 
wood.  The  trees  generally  are  growing  strongly, 
and  as  yet  appear  to  be  quite  free  of  insect  pests. 
Thinning  out  or  disbudding  ought  now  to  com- 
mence, the  shoots  on  young  branches  being  left 
from  2  inches  to  3  inches  apart.  Those  well-placed 
shoots  required  for  furnishing  blank  space  should 
be  left  unstopped  and  eventually  laid  in.  the  rest 
being  pinched  back  to  a  length  not  e.xceeding  2 
inches.  Strong,  fully  grown  trees  are  apt  to  grow 
very  vigorously  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  it  is 
there  where  the  disbudding  and  stopping  should  be 
most  closely  practised,  the  aim  being  to  divert  the 
sap  to  parts  standing  most  in  need  of  it.  Syringing 
the  trees  with  soft  soapy  water  is  the  best  preven- 
tive of  aphides  and  other  insect  pests,  but  if  this  is 
delayed  till  they  are  more  established,  stronger 
remedies  will  be  needed  and  greater  risks  be  run  of 
injuring  the  ftuit. 

Cherries. — The  crops  of  dessert  Cherries  will 
be  very  light  indeed,  especially  in  the  case  of  most 
of  the  wall  trees,  though  luckily  the  later-flowering 
Morellos  are  as  yet  only  very  slightly  injured.  A 
good  syringing  or  drenching  from  a  garden  engine 
would  do  much  towards  clearing  the  dessert  varie- 
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thereabouts.  The  Morello,  unlike  tlie  foregoing, 
fruits  principally  on  the  young  wood  formed  last 
season,  and  the  requisite  number  of  young  growths 
should  eventually  be  laid  in,  or,  at  any  rate,  re- 
served to  their  full  length,  as  it  is  only  on  account 
of  superior  neatness  that  close  training  during  the 
summer  is  desirable,  those  not  required  for  furnish- 
ing being  early  removed.  Seeing  that  the  trees 
with  abundance  of  surface  root-fibres  are  invari- 
ably the  most  productive,  firm  rather  than  gross 
wood  being  formed,  it  behoves  the  cultivator  to 
attend  to  them  closely  now,  whether  they  are  well 
furnished  with  fruit  or  not.  Therefore,  if  not  al- 
ready done,  loosen  the  surface  soil  of  border,  giv- 
ing a  good  watering  near  to  the  wall  if  found  at 
all  dry  at  the  roots,  and  then  mulch  with  a  mixture 
of  decaying  leaves  and  manure.  Before  many 
weeks  elapse,  the  roots  will  be  attracted  up  into 
this  mulch,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  better  re- 
tention of  moisture  by  the  border,  will  quickly 
improve  the  tone  of  the  trees.  The  least  that  can 
be  done  is  to  mulch  with  strawy  manure. 

Vines. — These  are  late  in  starting,  and  in  all 
probability  this  will  have  saved  the  crop.  Too 
little  sunshine  or  too  short  a  summer  is  responsible 
for  the  majority  of  failures  with  the  Grape  Vine 
against  sunny  walls,  and  unless  a  few  simple  cul- 
tural details  are  closely  attended  to,  failure  is  almost 
inevitable,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may.  Thin- 
ning out  the  shoots  should  be  the  first  proceeding, 
leaving  one  only  to  each  spur,  and  that  in  a 
position  to  admit  of  its  being  early  fastened 
back  to  the  wall  or  roof  trellis,  wooden  trellises 
laid  on  sunny  tiled  roofs  suiting  Vines  well. 
Every  shoot  ought  to  be  quite  clear  of  its 
neighbours,  and  if  the  width  between  the  rods 
is  somewhat  limited,  stop  at  the  first  leaf,  other- 
wise stop  at  the  second  leaf  beyond  the  bunch 
in  either  case.  Lay  in  young  canes  to  take  the 
place  of  worn-out  old  ones,  for  young  rods  are 
always  the  most  productive,  and  also  where  wall 
or  trellis  space  requires  furnishing,  stepping  them 
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when  about  li  feet  lonp,  laterals  from  these  being 
pinched  at  the  first  joint.  Thus  treated,  there  is 
every  probability  of  well-ripened  canes  being  had. 
The  selected  leading  growths  on  young  Vines  should 
be  similarly  treated,  no  more  of  these  being  laid  in 
than  are  likely  to  attain  a  good  thickness  of  cane. 
Stop  reserved  lateral  growths  at  the  fourth  or  fifth 
leaf.  Open-air  Vines  seldom  receive  fair  treatment 
at  the  root,  a  deep  or  unrestrained  root  action 
favouring  a  rank  rather  than  a  fruitful  top-growth. 
Autumn  root  pruning  and  a  mulching  of  manure 
and  decayed  leaves  given  in  the  spring  would  serve 
to  keep  the  roots  active  and  plentiful. 

W.    iGGtJLDEy. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Geeen'house  and  temperate  house  plants. 
— Plants  which  have  been  started  into  fresh  growth 
this  spring  after  hiving  been  in  a  dormant  state 
for  some  considerable  time  are  usually  given  a 
genial  growing  atmosphere.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  if  started  in  slight  heat  and  moisture,  as 
in  the  case  of  old  stoo's  of  Fuchsias  for  instance, 
a  better  back  break  is  secured  ;  hence  with  repeated 
stoppings  a  more  bushy  plant  is  eventually  the 
result.  It  will  not,  however,  do  to  keep  such  plants 
in  too  much  warmth  when  these  desired  results 
have  been  obtained  ;  they  should  rather  be  cooled 
down  about  this  time  of  the  year  to  the  normal 
greenhouse  temperature.  There  should  now  be 
room  in  most  places  for  plants  that  are  growing 
apace  so  as  to  avoid  overcrowding.  Many  of  the 
hardier  bedding  plants  will  now  be  out  of  "the  way 
and  the  space  they  occupied  will  be  most  accept- 
able for  the  stock  of  such  plants  as  are  advancing 
for  summer  flowering.  Fuchsias  will  not  in  many 
cases  be  required  in  bloom  before  July,  parti- 
cularly if  a  good  stock  of  Pelargoniums  has 
been  grown  to  follow  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias 
and  similar  early  plants.  To  flower  Fuchsias 
early  in  July,  there  is  still  time  to  give  them 
another  stopping  all  over,  so  that  the  plants  bloom 
in  a  simultaneous  manner.  Probably  another  shift 
will  be  required  as  well;  it  is  best  to  attend  to  tliis 
before  the  plants  are  too  much  pot-bound.  This 
refers  to  spring-struck  cuttings  as  well.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  become  pot-bound  the  wood  will  also 
harden  ;  hence  such  a  free  growth  afterwards  is 
not  made.  To  the  ordinary  loam  and  leaf  soil  for 
Fuchsias  some  spent  Mushroom  manure  is  a  great 
assistance.  The  potting  for  the  last  shift  for  this 
season  shoidd  be  done  in  a  tolerably  firm  manner, 
allowing  a  good  amount  of  rooni  for  watering. 
The  only  support  that  a  Fuchsia  requires  is 
one  stick  or  stake  to  keep  it  erect ;  the  rest  with 
good  management  can  be  arranged  by  ties.  Where 
Fuchsias  are  being  started  in  cool  houses,  stop- 
ping should  also  be  done  once  or  twice. 

SOLANUMS.— Old  stools  of  these  plants  that  have 
broken  freely  after  having  been  cut  back  will  now 
be  safe  enough  in  a  cool  frame  or  pit :  oven  out  of 
doors  with  night  covering  they  will  not  take  harm. 
This  will  be  found  much  better  than  keeping  the 
plants  in  the  houses  to  draw  up  spindly,  for  the 
best  positions  are  haidly  likely  to  be  .accorded 
them  ;  besides  it  in  any  warmth'at  all,  there  is  the 
liabihty  to  red  spider  and  green-fly.  The  plants 
may  be  in  need  of  stopping ;  young  ones  particu- 
larly require  it  the  first  season,  whether  from  seed 
or  cuttings,  to  f  jrm  bushy  plants.  Those  who  have 
not  grown  the  Solanum  (berried  varieties)  as  a 
standard  would  do  well  to  give  this  style  of  plant 
a  trial ;  with  neat  heads  upon  stems  afoot  or  more 
in  height,  they  are  very  convenient  for  grouping  in 
the  winter.  In  treating  a  stock  of  young  plants  it 
is  possible  to  grow  a  few  into  standards  without 
any  difficulty.  In  a  fortnight's  time,  old  stools  of 
Solanums  can  be  planted  out  with  safety,  choosing 
ground  that  is  tolerably  good,  but  which  has  not 
of  late  been  freshly  manured  so  as  to  encourage 
too  strong  a  growth.  When  planting  out,  it  is 
best  to  shake  the  balls  fairly  or  quite  clear  of 
the  soil ;  thus  treated,  when  lifted  in  the  autumn, 
the  plants  will  go  into  smaller  pots.  The  roots 
may  also  be  pruned  at  planting-out  time  with 
advantage. 


Bouvardias. — Old  plants  that  have  done  good 
service  for  the  past  few  seasons  and  which  have 
been  during  past  summers  grown  upon  the  plant- 
ing-out system,  should  by  this  time  be  making  a 
strong  young  growth.  This  should  be  frequently 
pinched,  so  as  to  ensure  a  close  back  break  as 
early  as  possible.  The  plants  should  not  now 
be  subjected  to  any  excess  of  warmth ;  if  well 
advanced,  a  greenhouse  will  be  better  than 
too  much  heat.  The  treatment  best  suited  is 
that  of  a  temperate  house  or  a  pit  which  can  be 
kept  fairly  close.  Young  plants  struck  this  spring 
and  which  are  growing  free'y  will  also  require 
frequent  stopping.  There  is  always  a  tendency  in 
Bouvardias  to  grow  up  rather  long-jointed,  more 
support  being  afterwards  required  if  this  desirable 
operation  is  not  attended  to.  The  young  stock 
will  still  require  more  warmth  than  the  older  plants, 
but  do  not  be  led  away  by  any  undue  amount  of 
repotting  into  larger  pots  too  soon.  Plants  can  the 
first  season  be  grown  large  enough  almost  for 
any  purpose  in  (j-inchpots.  Larger  pots  encourage 
a  too  sappy  growth,  which  often  fails  to  flower 
satisfactorily  if  not  ripened  in  good  time.  Carna- 
tions struck  this  spring  should  be  kept  growing 
freely,  but  not  in  too  close  a  house  or  pit  ;  if  well 
rooted  in  their  present  shift,  a  cold  frame  will  be 
almost  the  best  place  for  them.  Any  not  yet 
potted  off  should,  if  safely  struck,  be  potted  with- 
out delay.  Autumn-struck  stock  will  now  be 
making  good-sized  plants ;  these  will  chiefly  consist 
of  the  tree  varieties,  whilst  the  spring-struck  will 
be  the  dwarfer  growers.  The  autumn-.struck  will 
now  bear  a  liberal  amount  of  exposure  ;  any  ten- 
dency to  draw  up  the  grass  weakly  and  long- 
jointed  should  be  studiously  avoided,  as  no  after- 
treatment  can  make  amends  for  this,  if  ever  so 
good.  Jas.  Hudson. 
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Pricking  off  Celery. — It  being  very  unwise  to 
allow  Celery  to  become  stunted  in  its  earlier  stages, 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  pricking  off  the  plants. 
Especially  is  this  necessary  where  the  seedlings  are 
growing  in  pans  or  boxes,  the  plants  in  these  being 
more  ajit  to  suffer  from  neglect  than  where  grow- 
ing in  prepared  frames.  Some  people  recommend 
that  the  seedlings  be  planted  direct  into  the 
trenches,  but  the  system  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it.  This  only  need  be  practised  with  the 
very  latest  plants,  and  then  only  where  they  have 
been  sown  thinly  on  a  prepared  bed,  from  which 
they  can  be  lifted  with  small  balls  intact  or  with 
an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  The  best  course  is 
to  prepare  suitable  quarters  for  the  plants.  Low 
frames  are  as  useful  as  any,  but  any  rough  shelter 
will  suffice,  as  long  as  there  are  low  boards  to  form 
the  sides,  with  cross-pieces  of  wood  to  keep  the 
covering  oflt  the  plants  until  they  will  bear  expo 
sure.  In  either  case  the  bed  must  be  formed  on  a 
level  and  hard  surface,  for  if  this  should  be  at  all 
loose  the  roots  will  penetrate  too  deeply ;  conse 
quently  the  plants  cannot  be  lifted  with  such  a 
good  clean  ball  as  they  should  be.  Over  the 
bottom  should  be  spread  a  layer  of  rotten  manure 
to  the  depth  of  3  inches,  and  over  this  a  layer  of 
holding  soil.  This  latter  is  very  essential,  for  if  at 
all  loose  and  sandy  it  will  not  hold  to  the  roots 
when  the  lime  arrives  for  planting.  The  material 
must  be  pressed  down  firmly  previous  to  pricking 
off  the  plants,  which  should  be  4  inches  apart  each 
way.  If  kept  close  and  sprinkled  daily  the  plants 
will  quickly  become  established. 

Preparing  Celery  trenches. — This  may  well 
be  proceeded  with  earlier  than  it  generally  is— at 
least  for  the  earliest  plantings.  Another  advantage 
is  that  it  may  be  done  when  other  work  is  not 
pressing.  When  trenches  are  marked  out,  the 
intermediate  ridges  may  be  made  ..available  for 
French  Beans,  Lettuce,  a  row  of  Turnips,  and  such 
like.  These  l->y  being  sown  now  will  be  off  in 
ample  time,  and  will  not  interfere  with  earthing 
later  on  in  the  season.  In  small  gardens  this  early 
preparation  of  the  trenches  is  certainly  the  best  to 
adopt,  so  as  to  economise  cropping  space.  Choose 
an  open  position,  and  arrange  the  rows  from  north 


to  south,  both  sides  of  the  plants  being  thereby 
exposed  to  the  sun.  There  is  nothing  like  having 
ample  soil  for  earthing.  Want  of  sufficient  soil 
often  results  in  endless  and  unntcessary  work  in 
continually  protecting  upon  the  least  sign  of  frost. 
For  double  cropping  the  rows  should  be  quite  .5  feet 
apait,  an  extra  G  inches  being  all  the  better.  Where 
the  ground  will  not  be  so  occupied,  the  rows  require 
to  be  4  feet  (J  inches  apart.  The  depth  at  which  the 
trenches  will  be  taken  out  luust  be  gauged  by  the 
soil.  As  a  rule,  '.I  inches  to  12  inches  will  do,  and  the 
width  15  inches  to  20  inches  ;  the  latter  distance  for 
accommodating  two  rows  of  plants.  After  taking 
out  the  soil,  fork  up  the  bottom,  laying  the  manure 
on  this  and  surfacing  with  the  tpp  fertile  soil  in 
preference  to  forking  it  in.  On  crude  soils,  a  dress- 
ing of  burnt  garden  refuse  spread  along  the  rows 
previous  to  placing  in  the  manure  will  be  an 
advantage.  On  cold  heavy  soils,  bring  up  the 
rooting  medium  to  within  2  inches  or  3  inches 
of  the  top,  a  warmer  root-hold  being  thereby- 
assured. 

Spinach.— There  is  a  vast  difference  in  this 
crop  compared  with  that  of  last  year.  Generally 
at  this  season  we  have  made  the  sowings  on  a  cooler 
site,  but  if  the  weather  is  still  unct>anged  at  the 
time  this  note  appears,  sowing  should  still  be  done 
in  an  open  and  sunny  site,  the  only  shade,  if  any, 
being  that  afforded  between  rows  of  Peas  where 
these  are  far  enough  apart  to  allow  of  this  being 
done.  An  east  border  could  also  be  utilised.  In 
either  case  the  ground  must  be  in  a  highly  pul- 
verised and  fertile  state.  Where  a  supply  of  Spinach 
has  to  be  kept  up,  frequent  sowings  should  be 
made.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly,  and  then 
the  thinnings  could  be  utilised  at  once,  those  re- 
maining being  left  a  little  longer.  In  either  case 
it  is  useless  to  allow  the  plants  to  remain  in  the 
ground  after  they  show  the  flower-stems,  the  best 
course  being  to  pull  them  up  bodily  as  required 
for  use. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  -  Every  attention  must  be 
given  this  important  crop.  Weakly  plants,  whijh 
may  have  been  brought  to  this  stage  through  over- 
crowding, will  never  give  satisfaction.  Plants 
which  have  been  raised  in  a  cold  frame  will  be 
found  far  the  best.  If  raised  in  a  frame,  the  plants 
are  apt  to  become  spoilt  if  allowed  to  remain  until 
planting  time,  so  the  wisest  course  is  to  prick  them 
out,  allowing  4  inches  between  the  plants  with  8 
inches  between  the  rows.  Shade  and  a  light 
sprinkling  may  be  necessary  for  a  few  days  if  the 
weather  "should  be  sunny  and  dry.  Instead  of 
planting  out  this  important  crop  between  rows  of 
Potatoes,  try  by  all  means  to  set  apart  a  separate 
plot.  This  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  manured, 
so  that  all  will  be  in  readiness  for  planting  when 
the  time  arrives.  A.  YoUNG. 


ORCHIDS. 

Some  allusion  has  recently  been  made  (o  the  fact 
that  if  we  could  hit  upon  the  exact  treatment  any 
particular  species  or  even  genera  of  Orchids  really 
needs,  there  need  not  be  any  further  difticulty  with 
the  plants  :  but  in  the  case  of  some  difficult  sub- 
jects that  all  gardeners  have  to  deal  with,  when 
we  do  come  upon  any  well-grown  plants,  and  their 
owner  is  free  to  give  all  the  information  he  pos- 
sibly can,  the  difticulty  seems  to  be  for  sorue  one 
else  to  go  and  do  likewise.  One  cultivator  is  suc- 
cessful beyond  measure  with  the  genus  Phah-e- 
nopsis ;  another  can  grow  Vanda  coerulea  year 
after  vear  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  plants 
increasing  in  vigour  and  flowering  every  year.  The 
other  day  I  was  delighted  with  a  score  of  flowering 
plants  of  Cattleya  citrina  growing  in  the  garden 
of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  at  Lowfields.  The  plants 
are  fixed  to  blocks,  and  year  after  year  they  grow 
strongly  and  flower  freely.  We  know  very  well 
that  plants  of  this  Cattleya  will  succeed  admir- 
ably for  a  few  years  after  they  have  been  imported, 
but  that  afterwards  they  decline  in  vigour.  Mr. 
Horner  had  his  first  plants  after  they  had  been 
grown  so  long  in  this  country  that  they  had  begun 
to  decline,  and  they  were  brought  round  by  his 
treatment.     There  is  no  secret  in  it.    The  plants 
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are  hung  up  oa  the  blocks  over  the  path  in  a  lean- 
to  Orchid  ho  ;se,  watered  freely  when  growing, 
and  the  roots  hang  down  abundantly  from  the. 
blocks.  Artificial  heat  is  not  used  when  the  heat 
of  the  sun  can  be  utilised,  and  in  cold  winter 
weather,  rather  than  over-heat  the  houses,  thick 
coverings  are  placed  over  the  glass  at  night.  Over- 
heating the  hot-water  pipes  is  certainly  a  great 
evil,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  covering  the  glass 
at  night  would  aid  to  a  large  extent  the  heating 
apparatus,  preventing  the  loss  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture by  -radiation. 

We  are  now  repotting  the  Dendrobiums  which 
have  passed  out  of  bloom.  Those  with  pendulous 
stems  succeed  best  in  baskets.  It  may  be  more 
convenient  for  dealers  in  such  plants  to  pot  them 
in  small  flo.ver-pots,  and  they  will  grow  very  well 
the  first  year  in  them  ;  indeed,  we  have  plants  in 
3-inoh  pots  of  Dandrobium  Devonianum  which  are 
furnished  with  four  flowering  growths,  each  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  in  length.  They  have  made 
much  growth  abeady,  but  not  so  many  roots  in 
proportion.  I  will  as  soon  as  they  pass  out  of 
bloom  place  every  one  of  them  in  teak  baskets. 
D.  Wardianum  is  also  grown  in  baskets.  We  keep 
the  plants  of  all  these  Dendrobiums  rather  on 
the  cool  side  until  the  flowers  pass  away, 
when  they  are  removed  to  the  warmest  house. 
Where  plants  are  suspended  in  baskets  from  the 
roof  of  the  glass  houses,  they  should  be  in  such  a 
position  that  the  drip  from  them  does  not  fall  on 
the  plants  underneath.  Any  plants  of  such  things 
as  Dendrobiums  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider 
should  be  syringed  daily  in  hot  weather  ;  if  this 
is  done  in  the  morning,  the  plants  dry  up  before  the 
end  of  the  day.  The  Pleiones  arc  useful  for  flower- 
ing early  in  the  winter,  but  they  will  not  do  this 
freely  uifless  the  plants  are  well  exposed  to  the 
light  near  the  glass  roof.  Ours  are  planted  in  5- 
inch  and  G-inch  pots,  from  nine  to  a  dozen  bulbs 
in  each;  they  have  now  well-developed  healthy 
leaves,  and  as  roots  have  run  freely  into  the  pot- 
ting compound,  an  occasional  watering  with  weak 
liquid  manure  water  is  very  desirable.  The 
Calanthes  are  now  growing  freely,  and  they  also, 
wherever  the  roots  have  begun  to  run  down  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  should  have  weik  manure  wafer. 
Partly  decayed  cow  manure  is  as  good  as  any 
other.  The  Calanthes  succeed  in  a  light  position 
in  the  warmest  house,  but  should  not  be  exposed 
to  sunlight.  I  wrote  some  time  ago  about  the 
treatment  of  those  interesting  plants  the  BoUeas, 
Pescatoreas,  Eatemannias,  Warscewiczellas,  &c,, 
and  stated  that  they  succeeded  admirably  in  the 
shady  part  of  the  house,  but  yet  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  glass  roof.  The  most  satisfac- 
.  tory  plants  I  have  seen  were  in  a  gpan-roofed 
house  with  a  north  aspect.  They  do  well  in  the 
intermediate  house  in  summer  and  at  the  cool  end 
of  the  warm  house  in  svinter.  Most  of  these  plants 
are  collected  in  very  damp  localities,  and  where 
rain  falls  almost  every  day  in  the  year.  Following 
up  this  knowledge  received  from  the  collectors, 
we  grow  our  plants  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  syringe 
d.iily  in  warm,  dry  weather,  and  do  not  allow  the 
plants  to  bscome  dry  at  the  roots.  Exposure  to 
sunshine  is  fatal  to  them.  Those  who  can  grow 
these  interesting  plants  well  and  induce  them  to 
flower  freely  have  solved  a  ditticult  problem  in 
Orchid  culture.  The  plants  succeed  best  in  a  free 
open  compost  of  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  the 
pots  quite  half  full  of  drainage.  The  evergreen 
Calanthes  are  useful  plants  and  last  a  long  time  in 
flower,  and  I  find  they  do  best  also  on  the  side' 
stage  of  the  house,  but  at  the  shady  side.  Such 
species  and  varieties  as  Calanthe  veratri  folia, 
C.  masuca,  C.  Dominiana,  etc.,  are  now  pushing 
up  their  flower-spikes,  and  very  often  with  them 
are  some  of  the  aphis  tribe,  a  yellow  species  of 
which  is  very  troublesome.  It  is  not  easily  killed  by 
fumigation,  as  it  runs  down  the  flower-stems  very 
rapidly  whenever  there  are  signs  of  danger.  The 
green  fly  also  attacks  the  blooms.  The  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  must  be  examined  for  brown  scale, 
which  at  this  season  takes  advantage  of  the  increas- 
ing w.irmth  and  spreads  rapidly.  The  scale  can 
be  removed  by  washing  it  off  with  warm,  soft, 
soapy  water,  and  the  fly  maybe  destroyed  by  fumi- 


gating. I  have  seen  it  advised  to  put  each  flower- 
head  in  a  paper  bag,  and  fill  the'  bag  with  tobacco 
smoke.  I  used  to  repot  the  Calanthes  in  winter  at 
the  time  they  started  to  grow,  but  they  seem  to  do 
better  when  they  are  repotted  immediately  after 
they  pass  out  of  bloom.  The  best  potting  com- 
pound for  these  plants  is  good  fibrous  loam  two 
parts,  one  part  fibrous  peat,  and  one  part  leaf- 
mould  with  the  addition  of  a  little  decayed  manure 
and  sand.  J.  DOUGLAS. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


CHOICE  SHRUBS  FOR  BEDS  AND 
BORDERS. 

Beyhxii  the  common  tangled  thickets  of  .slirubs 
that  are  found  iu  the  majority  of  garden.s,  it  is 
unusual  to  meet  with  any  instances  of  sijeoial 
culture  of  the  choicer  things,  which,  if  they 
manage  to  exist  in  the  struggle  with  their 
rampant  associates,  have  no  possible  chance  of 
showing  their  true  beauty.  A  general  unsatis- 
factory appearance  and  lack  of  interest  will 
always  characterise  our  shrubberies  until  we 
alter  our  methods  and  realise  the  value  of 
the  many  tine  shrubs  now  in  cultivation.  The 
thick  shrubbery  should  only  be  tolerated  where 
it  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  providing  a- 
needed  screen  or  covert.  Even  this  need  not 
be  the  dull,  dreary,  floweiless  thing  it  fre- 
quently is,  because  vigorous  trees  and  shrubs 
that  are  lovely  and  variable  in  leaf  and  blossom 
are  plentiful. 

The  object  of  this  article,  however,  is  more 
to  give  a  selection  of  choicer  things,  such  as  we 
might  plant  in  groups  in  beds  or  borders  either 
by  themselves  or  associated  with  the  vigorous 
and  finer  families  of  hardy  flowering  plants. 
Not  a  few  would  admirably  adorn  the  larger, 
bolder  rock  gardens.  In  a  large  garden  I  once 
visited,  all  the  dwarf  choice  conifers  had  been 
planted  in  the  way  here  suggested,  whilst  the 
commoner  types  were  also  plentiful.  The  place 
was  altogether  overdone  with  vegetation  of  this 
kind.  Had  dowering  and  deciduous  shrubs 
been  planted  in  the  same  way,  the  garden 
would  liave  been  doubly  beautiful  and  most 
interesting. 

Daphnes  are  certainly  worthy  of  the  best 
attention  we  can  give  them.  The  oldest,  the 
best  known,  and  most  deservedly  popular  is  D. 
Mezereum.  To  see  this  at  its  best,  there  should  be 
a  group  of  from  six  to  twenty  plants.  It  is  lovely 
alone,  but  g.ains  in  effect  if  interspersed  with  the 
Partridge  Ben-y  (Gaultheria).  which  hides  the 
grounrtT  has  ample  leafage,  and  is  altogether  a 
charming  foil  to  the  profusely-bloomed,  but  leaf- 
less bushes  of  Mezereon.  A  trio  of  choice  kinds 
exists  in  D.  Genkwa,  Blagayana,  and  cneorum. 
They  need  a  little  special  preparation  and  some 
extra  care,  but  such  trouble  is  well  repaid.  The 
culture  is  simplified  and  good  results  are  more 
likely  to  follow  upon  a  plan  of  growing  things  like 
these  in  beds  and  borders,  because  the  soil  can  be 
made  up  to  tlieir  liking  and  there  is  no  risk  of 
other  root-robbers  coming  in  and  devouring  what 
was  not  intended  for  them. 

AMYC4DALUS  AND  Prunus. — The  practice  of  bud- 
ding and  grafting  these  on  needless  and  unsuitable 
stocks,  and  the  consequent  interminable  sucker 
nuisance,  are  doubtless  responsible  for  the  great 
scarcity  of  these,  the  most  lovely  of  spring  flower- 
ing shrubs.  We  want  them  upon  their  own  roots, 
and  then  they  are  sure  to  make  pretty  bushes  and 
handsome  groups.  The  little  dwarf  Almond  is 
quite  one  of  the  early  shrubs,  putting  forth  its 
glowing  rosy  blossoms  in  days  often  dull,  cold  .and 
cheerless.  Naturally  it  rarely  attains  a  yard  in 
height,  but  spreads  and  suckers  freely,  so  is  not 
difficult  to  increase.  It  ought  to  be  a  popular  shrub. 
Later  on  comes  Prunus  triloba,  with  rosy  rosettes 


studding  its  slender  shoots.  I'pon  the  Plum  stock 
its  life  is  a  struggle,  usually  ending  in  death  ;  but 
on  its  own  roots  we  need  not  hesitate  tp  plant  a 
group.  Beside  it  will  come  the  little  Chinese  Plum 
(P.  sinensis),  a  slender,  graceful  plant  with  flowers 
of  the  purest  white,  preference  being  given  to  the 
double-flowered  variety,  although  both  are  highly 
ornamental. 

Genistas.— Among  these  there  are  several 
species  which  are  well  adapted  for  the  rock 
garden  or  choice  border.  They  root  deeply, 
and  even  in  poor  soils  often  do  well.  There  is  a 
lovely  double-flowered  form  of  the  common  Dyer's 
Weed  (G.  tinctoria),  and  it  is  grafted  standard 
high  on  the  Laburnum.  It  is  infinitely  better  to 
plant  a  group  in  a  bed  or  on  a  border.  Beside  it 
or  near  at  hand  would  come  G.  prascox,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  dwarf  shrubs  of  May. 
It  grows  into  a  dense  spreading  bush,  and  each 
season  is  literally  sheeted  with  clear  sulphur-col- 
oured blossoms  borne  in  racemes.  G.  radiata  is 
another  little-known,  but  pretty  species.  It  is 
bushy  in  growth,  with  graceful  arching  shoots 
which  are  clothed  with  finely-cut  leaves.  The  fiowers 
appear  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  are  of  a  soft 
canary-yellow  hue.  Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the 
Spanish  Furze  (G.  hispanica).  It  is  a  low-growing 
kind,  rarely  exceeding  1  foot  in  h'eight,  but  it  is 
hardy,  if  small,  and  tenacious  of  life,  rooting 
deeply  if  at  all  favourably  planted.  It  fiowers  in 
June,  and  the  little  bushes  are  then  covered  with 
gay  golden-yellow  blossoms. 

RUBUS. — The  Rocky  Mountain  Bramble  is  a 
lovely  shrub,  needing  a  wall  in  some  localities,  but 
it  can  be  grown  as  a  bush  in  many  places  if  planted 
on  a  sunny  border.  When  so  planted,  it  will  pro- 
bably not  exceed  a  yard  in  height.  Its  great  white 
flowers  are  each  nearly  2  inches  across,  like  single 
white  Roses,  and  they"  have  the  additional  charm 
of  sweet  fragrance.  R.  odoratus  (the  purple- 
flowering  kind)  also  makes  a  pretty  mass,  but  it  is, 
perhap5,"best  kept  separate,  as  it  is  rather  vigorous. 
I'he  Nootka  Bramble  associates  well  with  it,  for, 
though  not  quite  so  strong-growing,  it  can  hold  its 
own,"and  the  two  blend  into  a  pretty  mass,  the  fine 
single  white  flowers  of  this  last  species  appearing 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  purple  ones,  whilst  the 
handsome  foliage  of  both  is  worthy  of  admiration. 

Olearias  are  a  numerous  family  from  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  and  those  that  we  know  to 
be  hardy  are  most  ornamental,  growing  into  neat 
bushes,  and  producing  flowers  so  much  like  those 
of  a  Daisy,  that  they  have  been  aptly  called  Daisy 
bushes.  At  present  the  actual  hardiness  of  several 
species  is  not  known,  and  experimental  planting 
with  a  view  to  testing  is  desirable,  as  we  want  all 
we  can  get  of  such  lovely  things  as  these.  Con- 
cerning d.  Haasti  no  doubt  exists.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful shrub,  always  pretty  as  an  evergreen  bush,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer  as  white  with 
blossom  as  it  often  is  when  wreathed  with  snow  in 
winter.  Though  dense  and  dwarf,  it  soon  makes  a 
good  bush  or  group  if  planted  where  it  has  nothing 
to  contend  against.  O.  stellulata  is  better  known 
under  its  originnl  name  of  Eurybia,  which  clings  to 
it,  and  is  likely  to  be  used,  although  botanists  now 
classify  all  under  Olearia.  But  whatever  it  is 
called,  it  is  a  shrub  that  many  should  try  in  a 
sunny  spot  upon  the  rockery  or  border.  It  has 
small  crimpled  leaves  and  flowers  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  0.  Haasti.  in  size  as  well  as 
shape  resembling  those  of  a  Daisy.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  and  "they  appear  quite  early  in  summer, 
each  one  lasting  for  some  time.  Alittletroublewould 
be  well  repaid  it  it  resulted  in  a  flourishing  group, 
and  such  shrubs  as  these  merit  attention  and  en- 
couragement. 

CiSTUSES  AND  HELiANTHEMUMsare  well  adapted 
for  sunny,  dry  banks  and  borders.  Of  the  first 
named,  such  species  as  florentinus,  formosus,  creti- 
cus,  monspeliensis,  salvifolius,  ladaniferus,  &.C.,  are 
some  of  the  prettiest  of  flowering  shrubs.  Their 
liability  to  injury  from  cold  in  winter  will  check 
their  general  or  extensive  cultivation,  but  where 
they  are  found  to  thrive  it  would  be  wise  to  make 
them  a  feature.     A  slight  protection  helps  them 
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considerably,  and  this  is  easily  afforded  if  the  best 
kinds  are  closely  grouped.  Upon  mounds  or  banks 
they  often  thrive  beautifully.  Helianthemums  are 
quite  hardy,  but  of  lowlier  stature.  In  the  w.ny  of 
dense,  dwarf-spreading,  profuse-Vjlooming  shrubs 
nothii  g  can  surpass  them.  They  are  simply  m  -g- 
nificent  in  the  early  summer,  and  the  thoughtful 
planter  would  blend  them  into  some  striking  as- 
sociations. They  give  us  single  and  double  flowers 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  shades  of  colour,  from 
pure  white  and  cream  to  the  richest  yellow  anrl 
deepest  orange,  from  palest  pink  to  rich  rose.  They 
grow  so  freely  almost  anywhere,  except  in  the 
shade,  and  they  are  increased  so  easily  from  divi- 
sion or  by  cuttings,  that  it  is  surprising  we  do  not 
see  them  largely  planted. 

Kerria  japonica  (the  Jew's  Mallow)  is  another 
of  the  lovely  shrubs  of  spring,  and  though  we  see 
it  against  a  wall  or  fence,  we  do  not  see  enough  of 
it.  It  does  not  need  protection,  except  in  very  co!d 
districts,  and.  therefore,  should  be  planted  in  a 
group.  There  are  single  and  double-flowered  kinds, 
the  former  being  the  more  neglected  of  the  two  and 
undeservedly  despised.  It  is  decidedly  pretty  when 
seen  growing  and  blooming  under  favourable  con- 
ditions and  away  from  needless  restrictions. 

Hydrangeas  may  be  grown  by  many  more  than 
they  are  at  present  if  they  are  planted  out  in  a  bed 
or  border  of  good  soil,  which  is  well  drained  in 
winter,  but  open,  sunny  and  comparatively  shel- 
tered. In  a  well-drained  soil  and  a  situation 
favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood  in  autumn, 
H.  hortensis  n  ill  stand  a  considerable  amount  of 
frost  and  not  be  injured.  The  type  is  well  known 
and  there  are  several  varieties  equally  fine,  such  as 
stellata,  Otaksa,  and  Thomas  Hogg.  The  Oak- 
leaved  Hydrangea  from  America,  too,  is  very  un- 
common, but  beautiful,  distinct  in  leafage,  with 
handsome  clusters  of  white  flowers.  Then  there  is 
the  hardiest  kind  of  all  the  Japanese  species,  H. 
paniculatagrandiflora.  It  should  have  a  level  spot, 
a  deep  soil,  be  annually  cut  down,  heavily  mulched 
and  watered  if  very  drj'  weatherprevails  in  summer, 
and  then  during  autumn  a  group  will  be  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  things  in  the  garden. 

Viburnums  are  useful  flowering  shrubs  and 
fairly  popular— at  least,  the  sterile  form  of  V. 
Opulus  is — but  a  charming  and  choice  kind  for 
grouping  is  V.  plicatum,  a  native  of  Northern  China. 
It  is  a  shrub  af  great  merit.  It  makes  a  handsome 
dwarf  spreading  bush,  well  clothed  with  leafage 
wrinkled  like  thfit  of  the  Wayfaring  Tree  (V.  Lan- 
tana),  and  in  the  early  summer  months  every 
branch  is  wreathed  in  clusters  of  blossoms.  Indi- 
vidually the  flowers  are  larger  and  whiter  than 
those  of  the  Snowball  Tree  (V.  Opulus). 

.  FORSYTHIAS.— The  loveliest  of  these  is  the  slen- 
der, graceful  suspensa.  We  value  it  as  a  plant 
for  covering  walls  and  fences,  but  many  err  in  sup- 
posing it  should  not  be  planted  away  from  support. 
It  will  make  a  bush  and  a  jjretty  group  if  several 
are  planted,  its  long  shoots  being  as  thickly  studded 
with  clusters  of  golden  bells  as  they  would  be 
against  a  wall.  F.  viridissima  is  an  erect  growing 
species  with  yellow  flowers  similar  to  those  of  V. 
suspensa,  and  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  let  the 
two  mingle  with  one  another. 

Perxettya.s  are  perfect  shrubs  for  beds  and 
borders.  They  are  evergreen,  always  fresh  and 
neat  in  appearance,  pretty  when  bearing  their 
waxy  blossoms,  but  ten  times  more  beautiful  when 
laden  with  their  profuse  crops  of  berries.  The 
variety  is  great  and  the  valije  of  the  family  pro- 
portionate. 

Gaultheria  has  been  mentioned  casually  in  a 
suggested  association  with  the  Mezereon.  but  it  is 
worthy  of  individual  notice.  There  are  two  species, 
G.  Shallon,  which  let  alone  grows  a  yard  or  more 
in  height,  and  bears  pretty  white  blossoms  suc- 
ceeded by  berries.  G.  procumbens,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  of  procumbent  or  trailing  habit.  Both 
are  choice,  and  may  be  planted  with  good  effect. 

RUSCUS  RACEMOSUS,  or  the  Alexandrian  Laurel, 
is  a  pretty  shrub  to  associate  with  other  things. 


It  loves  the  shade,  but  is  not  particular  as  to  soil 
or  site,  and  would  be  found  useful  in  many  ways. 

If  we  add  to  these  the  choice  dwarf  Cotone- 
asters  and  the  Mahonias,  and  for  fragrance  in- 
clude Rosemary,  Lavender,  Southernwood,  the 
Sweet  Gale  (Myrica),  and  Sweet  Fern  Bush 
(Comptonia),  we  have  have  a  selection  of  great 
value.  The  flowering  season  of  the  things  here 
mentioned  begins  in  the  early  weeks  of  the 
year  with  the  Mezereon  and  concludes  with 
the  Hydrangeas  ;  while  through  the  depth  of 
tlie  winter  some  things  are  bright  with  berries. 
A.  H. 

Double-flowered  Furze. — We  do  not  sufB- 
ciently  recognise  the  merits  of  this  as  a  flowering 
shrub,  for  when  at  its  best  and  laden  with  rich 
golden-coloured  blossoms,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
more  showy  subjects  to  be  met  with.  The  fact 
that  it  will  both  grow  and  flower  well  in  sandy  soils 
that  are  too  dry  for  many  things  is  also  another 
point  in  its  favour.  This  Furze  is  increased  by 
means  of  cuttings,  and  plints  obtained  in  this  way 
will  bloom  freely  when  not  more  than  a  foot  high. 
Amass  or  clump  of  it  on  a  sandy  knoll,  provided 
it  is  in  a  sunny  spot,  will  form  a  most  bright  and 
cheerful  feature  when  in  bloom. — T. 

Kalmia  glauca. — No  mention  of  hardy  shrubs 
that  bloom  during  the  early  part  of  May  would 
be  complete  that  did  not  include  this  pretty  little 
Kalmia,  a  mass  of  which  is  just  now  the 
brightest  feature  among  the  smaller  growing  eri- 
caceous  plants.  It  is  a  little  compact  shrub,  rarely 
little  more  than  a  foot  high,  with  neat  foliage, 
glaucous  on  the  underside,  and  a  great  profusion 
of  pretty  purplish  pink  blossoms.  The  sharp  frosts 
we  have  experienced  this  spring  do  not  seem  to 
have  afllected  the  blooms,  while  many  subjects 
have  been  more  or  less  injured.  This  Kalmia  is 
native  of  a  considerable  district  of  North  America ; 
indeed,  much  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the 
other  members  of  the  genus.  After  the  blooms 
of  K.  glauca  are  over,  a  second  species,  K.  angus- 
tifolia,  continues  the  display,  while  later  on  the 
larger-growing  K.  latifolia,  known  as  the  Mountain 
Laurel,  unfolds  its  blossoms.  K.  angustifolia  is  a 
little  upright-growing  shrub,  seldom  more  than  a 
yard  high,  while  it  will  bloom  freely  when  much 
less  than  that.  The  leaves  are  each  about  li  inches  in 
length  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  while 
the  flowers,  which  are  not  more  than  half  the  size 
of  those  of  the  Mountain  Laurel,  are  deeper 
tinted  than  in  that  kind.  A  variety  of  K.  angusti- 
folia even  deeper  coloured  than  the  type  is  in 
cultivation,  and  is  usually  met  with  under  the 
name  rubra  or  superba.  A  dwarf  variety  (nana) 
forms  quite  a  miniature  shrub,  which  flowers  freely, 
and  is  well  suited  for  a  cool,  moist  spot  on  the 
rockwork. — T. 

Deep-coloured  Flowering  Currant.— There 
is  a  variety  of  the  Flowering  Currant  known  as 
atro-rubens  in  which  the  flowers  are  very  much 
deeper  in  colour  than  these  of  the  ordinary  form. 
In  atro-rubens  both  the  individual  blooms  and  the 
racemes  in  which  they  are  borne  are  smaller  than 
in  the  case  of  most  of  the  others,  but  they  are  pro- 
duced in  such  numbers  and  are  so  brightly  coloured, 
that  the  difference  in  size  is  only  noticed  on  close 
inspection.  This  variety  is  by  no  means  common, 
though  it  has  been  known  for  many  years ;  indeed, 
it  is  one  of  the  few  varieties  mentioned  by  Loudon. 
In  making  a  selection  of  the  most  distinct  Flowering 
Currants,  there  may  be  noted,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  albidum,  with  large  clusters  of  blush-white 
blossoms ;  glutinosum,  whose  leaves  are  destitute 
of  down,  and  flowers  of  a  pinkish  lilac  shade ;  flore- 
pleno,  very  interesting  and  pretty  on  close  inspec- 
tion, but  at  a  little  distance  it  does  not  present  any 
particular  noticeable  feature,  except  that  it  is  later 
in  flowering  than  any  of  the  others.  The  form 
known  as  Gordonianum,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  hybrid  between  the  ordinary  Flowering  Currant 
and  the  golden-flowered  Ribes  aureum,  must  have 
a  place  among  the  best,  as  its  orange-red  flowers 
are  distinct  from  those  of  any  of  the  otherg.  Lastly, 


there  is  the  golden-flowertd  Currant  itself,  some 
forms  of  which  aie  superior  to  others,  but  whfn 
the  best  is  obtained  it  is  a  really  handsome  shrub. 
The  leaves  of  this  last  are  deeply  lobed  and  of  a- 
glossy  green  tint,  so  that  it  is  throughout  the  season 
very  ornamental.  In  the  whole  of  these  Ribes  the 
foliage  is  retained  well  throughout  the  summer,  and 
it  is  rarely  attacked  by  insects. — H.  P. 


THE    SPANISH    JASMINE.- 
(JA.SMISUM  GRAXDIFLOEUil.) 

There  are  one  or  two  points  I  would  like  to  notice 
in  your  interesting  extract  from  the  Her ue  Hoi  ti- 
cule  (pp.  37'.l,  380,  and  381)  on  the  culture  and  per- 
fume of  this  plant.  Some  mistake  must  be  made 
as  to  the  species  if  the  following  is  to  be  accepted 
as  literally  correct :  "  The  Spanish  Jasmine  cannot 
be  grown  permanently  in  the  open  air  anywhere 
north  of  the  region  of  the  Orange  tree,  as  it 
perishes  when  the  winter  temperature  falls  to  4°  or 
5^  of  frost,"  &c.  This  may  be  true  of  standard 
plants  grown  for  perfume  as  bushes  in  the  open, 
but  can  hardly  be  of  those  backed  up  against  walls, 
for  I  have  had  magnificent  plantsof  J.  grandiflorum 
in  the  open  air  of  East  Anglia  reaching  to  a  height 
of  20  feet  against  a  high  ^table  wall.  These  have 
passed  through  a  dozen  or  more  winters  safely 
until  the  frost  touched  zero  and  cut  them  down. 
It  is  a  magnificent  plant,  growing  much  faster  and 
blooming,  if  possible,  more  profusely  than  the  com- 
mon white  Jasmine  (officinale)  or  its  enlarged 
type,  with  larger  blooms,  though  still  smaller  than 
J.  grandiflorum,  J.  aftine.  And  then  the  tiowers  are 
quiteas  largeagain  with  more  substance  than  those  of 
the  common  white  sweet  Jasmine.  I  always  thought 
the  larger  flowered  species  the  more  fragrant,  but 
this  arose  from  the  larger  size  of  the  blooms  pre- 
senting more  scent,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to 
conceive  of  any  flower  more  delicately  ordeliciously 
fragrant  than  the  common  white  Jasmine  (J. 
officinale)  and  its  near  and  larger  flowering  ally, 
J.  aftine.  The  two  last  are  perfectly  hardy  up  to 
and  beyond  zero,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  extreme  susceptibility  to  cold  claimed  for  J. 
grandiflorum,  or  the  French  writer's  authority  for 
its  Spanish  title  or  origin.  Two  of  these  Jasmines  can 
be  grown  most  successfully  on  any  of  our  warmer 
builcUngs  or  walls  vvith  a  southern  or  westernaspect, 
and  the  larger  flowering  species  might  be  expected 
to  bloom  freely  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  on  the 
southern  wall  or  roof  of  a  house,  stable,  or  other 
building,  and  would  yield  enormous  quantities  of 
bloom.  If  allowed  to  run  freely  in  the  manner  of 
unpruned  untrained  Figs  in  the  open  air,  it  might 
be  worth  while  carefully  to  pick  and  bottle  the 
blooms  and  forward  them  to  the  nearest  perfumer. 
I  have  frequently  seen  thousands  of  the  fragrant 
faded  blooms  of  these  Jasmines  littering  the 
ground,  which,  in  view  of  the  enormous  sums 
realised  for  them  in  other  countries,  seems  a  most 
prodigal  waste  of  produce  worth  so  many  times  its 
weight  in  gold.  True,  the  odour  is  specially  fuga- 
cious, and  so  are  the  blooms,  but  then  they  are 
easily  bottled  and  corked  down  in  air-tight  bottles, 
and  a  succession  of  fresh  flowers  opens  every  morn- 
ing for  months. 

Could  most  of  the  warm  walls  and  outhouses  of 
our  cottages  be  clothed  with  these  fragrant  Jas- 
mines, they  would  prove  the  most  powerful  anti- 
dotes to  some  of  the  most  dangerous  nuisances  of 
rural  life,  and  might  help  to  found  or  extend  the 
profitable  industry  of  the  growth  and  preservation 
of  perfumes  so  admirably  fitted  to  most  pleasantly 
employ  and  liberally  remunerate  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  our  agricultural  labourers  and  small 
farmers. 

One  point  more  in  reference  to  the  propagation 
of  the  Spanish  Jasmine  which  has  a  common 
interest  and  importance  that  extend  to  all  grafted 
and  layered  plants  as  well  as  Jasmines.  If  the 
editor  or  writer  in  the  lit  rue  Horticole  can  further 
authenticate  the  following  statement,  it  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  its  effect  on  our  frJure 
methods  of  propagating  frait  trees  and  other 
plants.  After  stating  that  the  large  or  Spanish 
Jasmine  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common 
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white,  and  also  by  cuttings  and  layers  in  Septem- 
ber, he  proceeds  :  — 

It  is  a  question  wliothor  giuftlnj  is  the  preferable 
operation  ;  but  in  practice,  layerinix  app Mrs  to  have 
the  proFerable  claim  to  ricomm  Miilaticni,  as  it  has 
becu  noted  that  the  flowers  of  this  .lasiuiu?  when 
grown  on  its  own  rjots  retain  their  freshness  for  a 
longer  period  than  iiovvers  produced  by  the  same 
species  when  grafted  on  the  cmrraon  Jasmine.  Jt 
has  also  been  remarked  that  p'ants  of  the  Sp]-nish 
Jasmi[ie  which  have  been  raised  from  cuttings  possess 
a  much  finer  habit  of  growth  and  are  more  hardy  than 
1  lints  that  have  been  grafted. 

D.  T.  F 


BAMBOO.S  IN  WALES. 


It  feems  curious  that  Bamboos  will  thrive  in  soil 
which  is  fatal  to  most  other  plants.  Last  spring 
1  procured  several  loads  of  what  I  believed  to  be 
peat  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  but  which  proved  to  be 
very  black  bog-  earth.  With  this  I  mixed  about 
one-fifth  of  very  sandy  loam  and  put  in  Spirjea 
venusta,  S.  palmata  (red  and  white),  Ligularia  ar- 
gentea,  Lythrum  roseum,  Saxifraga  peltata,  Gen- 
tiana  pneumonanthe.  Primula  rosea.  Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis  and  a  good  many  others.  Barabusa 
aurea,  B.  gracilis,  B.  Metake.  B.  falcataand  Eulalia 
japonica  were  planted  in  almost  pure  bog  earth. 
The  severe  frost  at  Whitsuntide  occurred  about  a 
week  after  the  above  were  planted,  and  as  many 
herbaceous  plants  were  blackened,  I  was  not  much 
surprised  to  see  those  in  the  bog  eartli  looking  very 
sickly,  particularly  S.  peltata,  which  was  in  flower. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  left  home  for  two  months, 
and  on  .my  return,  only  a  few  withered  stems  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  peat  border,  witli  the  exception 
of  Gentiana  pneumonantlie  (which  flowered  freely) 
and  Leiophyllum  Lyoni.  As  the  Bamboos  looked 
so  flourishing  and  were  making  rapid  growth,  I 
still  supposed  the  plants  would  eventually  spring 
up  again.  However,  in  February  last  I  dug  them 
up,  and  though  few  were  absolutely  dead,  the  roots 
were  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  above  Gen- 
tian, Ranunculus  amplexicaulis  and  Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum  album  were  unharmed. 

I  then  heard  that   the  farmer  who  sold  me  the  ! 
earth  supposed  I  wanted  it  for  a  Carrot  bed,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  also 
for   Potatoes.     Bambusa  aurea,   which  was  quite 


has  been  killed  down  almost  to  the  ground.  B. 
Metake  has  thriven  well.  Eulalia  japonica,  tliough 
the  roots  ware  apparently  uninjured,  made  no 
growth,  but  is  now  starting  in  fresh  loam.  Spirica 
gigantea  was  very  nearly  kille  I. 

Cosd  D:ni\  B:'itivs-y-Conl.  E.  C.  BuxTON. 


Bomarea  oligantha  (natural  size).     See  p.  445. 


Home-grown  seeds  of  the  Cliillaii  Pine.— 

On  page  401  "  Caledonia  "  takes  exception  to  my  re- 


animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Further 
than  this,  I  have  often  been  particularly  requested 
to  supply  home-saved  seeds  of  this  grand  Pine,  be- 
cause th3se  produced  more  robust  plants  and  ger- 
minated more  freely  than  imported  seeds.  My  re- 
i  mark  about  its  requiring  some  six  years  to  grow 
plants  1  foot  high  was  not  intended 
to  apply  to  such  exceptional  care  as 
"  Caledonia  "  afforded  his  seedlings. 
My  system  of  raising  seedlings  was 
to  place  the  seeds  in  a  cool  pit,  using 
a  deep  sandy  loam,  as  Araucarias 
are  particularly  deep-rooted  subjects, 
and  suffer  very  much  from  any  injury 
to  their  main  or  tap  root.  I  raised 
many  thousands  in  this  manner,  and, 
provided  the  seeds  were  sown  by  the 
end  of  September  or  October,  i.e.,  as 
soon  as  they  were  ripe,  there  were 
very  few  failures.  Regarding  the 
unfortunate  fact  of  these  handsome 
Pines  losing  their  lower  tiers  of 
branches  as  they  ad  vane;  in  age,  I 
have  found  in  every  instance  this 
was  caused  by  the  roots  having  got 
into  an  unsuitable  subsoil.  Provided 
the  subsoil  is  favourable,  1  do  not 
think  Araucarias  are  more  guilty  of 
losing  their  lower  branches  than  the 
majority  of  the  genus  Pinus  when 
their  roots  have  descended  into  soil 
that  is  uncongenial  to  them.  Some 
years  ago  when  the  whole  of  the 
southern  counties  were  visited  by  a 
strong  blizzard-like  gale,  so  much  so 
that  tlie  salt  spray  from  the  channel 
was  plainly  distinguishable  here— - 
sixteen  to  eighteen  miles  from  the 
coast — the  largest  and  finest  speci- 
men of  these  Pines  came  in  for  its 
full  fury.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
like  the  Oak  and  other  hardy  native 
trees,  this  specimen  was  very  severely 
affected.  In  fact,  it  had  many  of  its 
lower  branches  killed.  To  show  how 
suitable  the  soil  at  Piltdowu  is  for 
this  Araucaria,  I  may  state  that, 
although  the  gap  in  the  lower  branches  was  so 
large  as  tj  spoil  the  symmetry  of  the  tree,  even 
when  the  remainder  were  carefully  tied  into  such 
a  position  as  to  hide  the  loss  as  much  as  possible, 
the  plant  has  now  put  forth  many  new  branches 
and  has  almost  regained  its  original  beauty.— R. 


Bomarea  multiflora  (natural  size).     See  p.  445. 


unaffected  by  the  winter  and  is  now  growing  freely, 
was  found  to  have  made  an  enormous  mass  of  roots, 
which  more  than  filled  a  large  barrow.  B.  gracilis, 
slightly  cut  by  the  frosts,  had  sent  out  roots  in  all 
directions  quite  3  feet  in  length.  B.  falcata  made 
several  shoots  of  over  12  feet  in  the  summer,  but 


marks  upon  the  relative  hardiness  of  these  p'ants 
when  grown  from  well-matured  home-saved  seeds 
compared  with  imported  seed.  Many  growers  be- 
sides myself  are  very  firmly  convinced  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  theory  of  acclimatisation,  and 
that  this  is  so  is  supported  by  many  facts  in  the 


Chrysanthemums. 

NEW  CONTINENTAL  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
OF  1892. 
It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  number  of 
Chrysanthemums  will  be  if  the  present  alarming 
and  unnecessary  rate  of  increase  be  maintained. 
Within  the  recollection  of  many  a  young  cultivator 
of   this    famous   autumn    composite,   the    annual 
number  of  new  seedlings  was  somewhere  about  a 
score,  and  then,  after  a  few  years,  as  the  flower  in- 
creased  in  public    estimation,  the   yearly   output 
from  the  Continent  alone  soon  ran  up  to  nearly  20l) 
supposed  new  varieties.    This  in  itself  was  regarded 
as  far  in  excess  of  our  requirements,  but  still,  in 
spite  of  protests  and  objections  of  all  kinds,  the 
French  have  never  yet  stayed  their  hands,  but  have 
steadily  increased  the  distribution  of  their  so-called 
novelties.     The  year  1892  will  see  a  vast  addition 
to  the  lists,  if,  however,  the  English  trade  deem  it 
necessary,  as  they  have  hitlierto  done,  to  import  all 
that  are   announced.     At  a  modest  computation 
the  new  flowers  of  the  year  may  be  placed  at  some- 
thing like  400,  and  if  to  these  be  added  the  new 
English  seedlings  and  sports  and  the  host  of  others 
offered  by  American  growers,  there  may  indeed  bo 
some  valid  excuse  for  uttering  a  further  protest 
against    such   lavish    endowments  .to  our  already 
overloaded  lists  and  collections.     It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  most  of  the  well-known  raisers  are 
once  more  to  the  front,  but  besides  them  we  have 
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one  or  two  new  competitors  in  tlie  field,  and  of 
these  no  doubt  M.  Ernes.t  t'alvat  will  be  the  chief. 

Among  the  new  flowers  for  1S92  is  to  be  found 
another  substantial  addition  to  the  early-flowering 
section  by  M.  Delaux,  w'ho.  it  will  be  remembered, 
sent  out  last  spring  a  collection  of  12.3  varieties  of 
this  somewhat  promising  race.  The  other  sections 
having  all  been  rather  liberally  dealt  with,  it  seems 
that  this  raiser  is  making  the  most  of  his  cultural 
skill  to  develop  and  perfect  the  early  section  before 
any  of  his  fellow-countrymen  get  the  clmnce  of 
competing  with  him. 

The  French  have  so  long  had  a  monopoly  of 
supplying  us  with  new  Chrysanthemums,  that  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  record  that  an 
Italian  is  now  actively  engaged  in  pursuing  this 
phase  of  cultivation,  and  h.as  issued  a  list  contain- 
ing about  forty  of  his  new  seedlings.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  Northern  Italy  the  Chrysanthemum 
has  caused  a  little  stir,  consequent  perhaps  on  an 
exhibition  held  in  Florence  in  November,  ISilO, 
and  a  special  article  on  early-flowering  varieties 
which  appeared  in  the  "  BuUetino  della  R.  Societa 
Toscana  di  Orticultura  "  about  a  year  ago.  Besides 
this,  only  a  few  months  since  an  Italian  amateur, 
keenly  alive  to  the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum as  an  autumn  flower,  wrote  to  the  com- 
piler of  this  paper  inquiring  where  the  best  supply 
of  seed  could  be  obtained.  If  these  are  early  indi- 
cations of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Italian  horti- 
culturists to  compete  with  their  French  neighbours 
in  obtaining  new  seedling  Chrysanthemums,  we 
may  well  inquire,  where  will  it  all  end  ?  Such  facts 
do  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  view  held  by  some  of 
our  English  cultivators,  that  the  culture  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  has  reached  a  clima.x  and  must 
speedily  decline. 

It  is  essential  to  observe  that  in  the  list  .ap- 
pended to  this  paper  the  raiser's  classification  has 
necessarily  been  adopted.  The  French  have  a  vague 
term  P.-cony-shaped  or  hybrid  Paiony-shaped  Chry- 
santhemums which  can  only  be  translated  into 
English  as  Japanese,  because  varieties  classified  in 
the  French  way  generally  turn  out  to  be  what  we 
understand  by  the  now  almost  indefinite  term 
Japanese.  Where  the  new  flowers  are  classed  as 
incurved  varieties  due  allowancemustalso  be  made 
for  any  eccentricity  of  opinion  on  this  point  that 
our  foreign  friends  may  hold.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  this  terra  has  been  so  loosely  applied 
by  them,  that  to  an  English  grower  it  is  almost 
valueless,  and  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  a  flower 
of  any  sort  between  a  loose,  ragged,  incinving 
Japanese  and  the  strictly  regular  type  of  exhibi- 
tion incurved  exacted  by  the  most  fastidious  of 
English  Chrysanthemum  fanciers. 

In  so  far  as  nomenclature  is  concerned,  there 
do  not  appear  to  be  grounds  for  raising  to  so 
great  an  extent  the  same  complaints  as  last  vear. 
The  number  of  double-named  flowers  is  not  perhaps 
so  large  as  usual,  but  there  ,aie  many  which  to 
English  people  might  have  well  been  a  little  more 
intelligible. 

Out  of  the  new-comers.  M.  Ernest  Calvat  seems, 
as  previously  mentioned,  likely  to  occupy  the  fore- 
most place.  During  the  past  season  he  submitted 
some  of  his  seedlings  to  the  floral  committee  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  as  a 
result  he  w.as  awarded  two  first-clas.s  certificates 
for  his  blooms.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  M. 
Calvat  states  that  he  only  intends  to  supply  the 
trade,  and  does  not  contemplate  doing  business 
with  amateurs,  who  must  apply  to  importers  for 
any  of  his  novelties  they  may  want.  This  gentle- 
man, it  is  worth  mentioning,  is  the  only  French 
exhibitor  who  has  ever  been  awarded  a  certificate 
by  that  society,  and  his  blooms  as  shown  were 
instances  of  exceptional  cultivation.  This  is  the 
second  year  he  has  sent  out  new  varieties,  but 
those  of  IHIU  were  not  he.ard  of  because  he  was 
then  unknown  in  this  country.  Another  new 
French  raiser,  M.  Crozy,  having  acquired  a  col- 
lection of  good  American  sorts,  has  raised  aljout 
2030  seedlings  from  which  his  selection  of  IJSili  has 
been  made.  Of. these  little  can  be  said  at  present, 
because  we  are  not  aware  what  his  knowledge  of 
our  standard  of  perfection  may  be,  and  apparently 
it  is  a  first  attempt  on  his  part.     We  shall,  how- 


ever, feel   some  degree  of  interest  in  looking  out 
for  his  flowers  seven  or  eight  months  hence. 

In  the  undermentioned  list  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered useful  to  enumeiate  the  total  number  of 
the  Con  incntal  seedlings  of  l.S'12,  but  only  those 
which  .are  believed  to  have  been  actually  imported 
into  England  by  our  plant  dealers.  Had  a  con- 
tr.iry  view  been  held,  much  of  its  value  would 
perhaps  have  been  destroyed,  for  all  that  is  required 
is  a  record  of  such  flowers  as  may  be  met  with  at 
the  shows  and  in  the  trade  collections  during  the 
coming  autumn. 

Ahbi'  Margerin  (Boacharlat).  —  Jap.anese ;  broad 
truncated  petals,  purple,  amar.iuth-red,  aud  goM. 

Armrlinueflnra  (Crozy).— Lilae-rose. 

Alphnni<e  Boui-iir  (GTOiy). — Japanese;  loug  dr.^op- 
iug  petals,  old  gold  yellow. 

Alphonse  de  Candolle  (Reydelleti.— Japanese  in- 
curved ;  dark  brown,  tipped  gold,  early. 

Amprre  (Crozy).— Japanese  ;  petals'long  and  broad, 
rosy  white,  centre  straw  yellow,  passing  t  i  white. 

Anna  Fii/jcj- (Boucharlat). — Japanese;  loug  pc^tals, 
white,  glazed  purple-rose. 

Antoinette  (Calvat). — Broad  spreading  petals,  white. 

Aixturux  (Lacroix).— Japanese  ;  long  petals,  dark 
chrome-yellow,  edged  narrowly  with  chestaut. 

Auri^ole  rirgiiale  (Crozy) — White. 

Baron  de  Hitffiores  (Calvat).— Lilac,  silvery  reverse. 

Belle  Cnnlih-e  (Crozy),  —  Japanese;  long  broad 
droopiug  petals,  creamy  white. 

Brian  (Calvat).- Pale  yellow,  reHexeJ  brownish 
red. 

Charles  Goiirjnon  (Calvat).— Orange-yellow,  gold 
reverse,  early. 

Charles  Sire  (Audiguier).— Japanese  ;  amaranth, 
irlightly  marked  carmine. 

Cimes  neiij'enses  (Crozy). — Japanesa  ;  petals  long 
and  broad,  snow-white. 

Coiiitat  Vcnais-'iii  (Boucharlat).— Japanese  ;  broad 
petals,  purple-violet,  striped  white. 

Comfe  de  RancoKrt  (Crozy).— Japanese  incurved; 
earmine-rosc,  reverse  glazed  white. 

Ciirioiiti  (Crozy). — Light  purple,  reverse  silvery. 

Demi-deuil  (Reydellet). — Japanese;  dark  carmine, 
reverse  silvery  light  mauve,  rather  early. 

Z>/a ne  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  white,  creamy  centre, 
dwarf. 

Dr.  Gachi  (Calvat).— Japanese  ;  bright  rod,  old  gold 
reverse. 

I)r.  L.  Tr/pier  (Crozy).— Japanese  ;  peach,  shaded 
white. 

Dr.  Mirtij  (Lncroix). — Japanese;  pure  white,  occa- 
sionally edged  light  rose. 

Dr.  Fasc  ,1  (.\udiguier). — Pomp  in  ;  sulphur-yellow, 
tips  fim*>ii;iteil. 

Fdnuard  George  (Reydellet).— Japanese ;  white, 
slightly  tinted  reauve. 

Ernest  Verdert  (Boucliarlat). — 'Japanese;  da'k 
crimson-red.  li:htened  velvety  flame  colour. 

Etienne  Mareel  (Crozy)..— Japanese  ;  purple-amar- 
anth, reverse  silvery. 

Erposition  de  Grenoble  (Calvat).— Japanese  in- 
curved ;  pile  lavender.    Commended  N.  C.  S. 

Fratteois  Foresficr  (Reydellet).  —  .lapanese  ;  long 
petals,  white,  centre  liUc-rose,  passing  to  whi'e. 

Galilee  (Laeroix). — Japanese;  broad  petals,  brick- 
red  and  eliestnnt,  reverse  bright  yellow. 

Giw'reime  (Cr.'zy).- Chestnut,  shaded  purple,  re- 
verse ochre-yel'ow 

G.  Halkins  (Crozy). — Ochre  and  velvet  crimson. 

Grand  due  .4/eri.5  (Sautel).— Incurved  ;  Adriauople 
red.  golden  reverse. 

Grand  due  Nieolos  (Boucbarlat).  —  Japanese; 
crimson-red,  lightened  flame  colour,  shaded  purple  at 
tips. 

Henri  Soissons  (Reydellet). —  Japanese;  bright 
scarlnt-red,  reverse  light  yellow. 

Heroine  d'Orleans  (Crozy).— Japanese ;  long  stiff 
petals,  snow-white. 

If.  .7.  Jodcs  (Sautel).  — Japanese  ;  bright  light  car- 
mine, reverse  salmon-bronze. 

Inre:idie  iCrozy). — Japanese;  fiery  red,  passing  to 
yellow. 

J"n.spf'ctciirTrerc.7;/(Boucharlat).— Japanese;  purple- 
garnet,  tipped  and  spotted  vellow. 

Jolaud  (Reydellet).  —  Japanese  reflexed ;  bread 
petals,  dark  cannine-rose,  reverse  silvery. 

Jo>iphine  Jleraud  (Boucharlat). — Japanese;  broad 
petals,  dark  red,  shaded  garnet. 

it  Sirene  (Laeroix).— Single  Japanese;  long  petals, 
millcy  white. 

Le  (Vic/ (Reydellet).— Japanese  ;  tubulated  pe'als, 
vennillionand  yellow. 

Le  Drae  (Calvat). — Japanese;  yellow  with  reddish 
sh-ide. 


Le  Grund  Scrre  (Calvat).— Red,  reverse  yellow,  tip- 
ped yellow. 

Le  Gniers  (Calvat).  —  Japanese ;  bright  jellow, 
dwarf. 

Le  Verrier  (Laeroix).— Japanese ;  burnt  sienna, 
centre  buff. 

L'l<ere  (Calvat). — .lapanese  ;  salmon-white. 

L'CF.vlet  (Reydellet).— Dark  bluish  li.'ac,  silvery  re- 
verse. 

Louis  Deeorges  (Reydellet). -Incurved  ;  dark  rose, 
tipped  rosy  white. 

Louix  Silliol  (Boacharlat).  — .Japanese;  dark  purple. 

Louise  (Calvat).— (ilohular  flower,  broad  incurved 
petals,  lilac  and  pearly  wl  i  e. 

il/.'-c.  Ad.  Moultiii  (Calvat).— Carmine-amaanth, 
light  reverse. 

Mine.  Andre  Miehnl-Ladiehcre  (Reydellet).— Japan- 
ese ;  poppy-red,  lighter  at  tips,  shght  Anemone  centre, 
tubes  old  rose. 

■Mme-  Apprin  (Calvat).— Lilac-white,  simiar  to 
Pelican  in  ttyle. 

Mmc.  Arnoux  (Calvat).  —  Creamv  white,  broad 
petals. 

Mnie.  A.  Roux  (Calvat).— Brown-red,  ttr.iw  reverfe. 

Mme.  yl»<7.J)/a)!e!/(Hoste).- Japanese;  silvery hlac, 
flesh-white  centre. 

Mnie.  Awjuste  Perrin  (Calvat).— Tubulated  flower, 
pearly  grey  and  lilac. 

Mine.  Buonr  (Delaux).— Japanese  ;  Tii.let  dark  car- 
mine, striped  white,  golden  red  centre. 

Mme.  Cnlrat  (Calvat).— Flesh-white,  dwarf. 

Mme.  Candlle  Herrmann  (Hoste).  —  Incurved ; 
good  form,  creamy  white. 

Ifmc.C/iHr/es  C'apiiarii  (Calvat).— Japanese;  pale 
rose,  slightly  striped  mauve. 

Mme.  Edouard  Cruse  (Delaux).— Single ;  bright 
silvery  white,  shaded  rose. 

Mme.  Erneff  fie?-cns  (Pierens). — Japanese;  white, 
striped  carmine. 

Mme.  Etienne  Rouviere  (Boucharlat).— .Japanese; 
broad  petals,  silvery  white,  reverse  and  tips  rose. 

Mnie.  Georges  Biron  (Calvat). — Pale  mauve,  tubu- 
lated. 

Mme.  Grosjean  (Delaux).— J.apanese ;  long  petals, 
wax- like  white. 

Mme.  Gue.'stier  (Delaux).— Anemone;  white,  spotted 
crin-.sm  and  carmiue-violet-purple,  centre  (^arkerj 
tubes  yellow. 

ilme.  Henri  Piohert  (Calvat).— Japanese ;  creamy 
white,  striped  pale  mauve. 

JI/)He.  7.saar  (Crozy),— Japanese  ;  long  broad  petals, 
centre  creamy  white. 

Mme.  J.  Nicolas  (Crozy).— Japanese  ;  carmine  light 
rose,  reverse  buff. 

Mnie.  la  haronne  d'Eiehihal  (Delaux).  — Japanese  ; 
rose,  long  tubulated  petals. 

Mme.  Liu-ton  (Delaux).  — Anemone  Japanese;  white 
shaded  rose,  yellow  disc,  dwarf. 

Mme.  Marius  Rieoud  (Calvat)  —Japanese;  lilac- 
ro?e,  silvery  reverse. 

Muie.  Maurice  Verdet  (Boucharlat).— Japanese ; 
bright  rose  on  sulphur  ground,  reverse  slightly 
golden. 

Mme.  Perinel  (Calvat).— Incurved;  red,  with  golden 
reverse. 

Mme.  Oct.  3fi7-6f0K  (Cr.zy).— Japanese;  long  petals, 
white  and  rose,  edge  1  amaranth. 

Mme.  Robert  White  (Delaux).— Japane-e  ;  amaranth- 
purple,  base  crimson,  centre  petals  slightly  silvery. 

Mine.  Silhol  (Boucharlat).  —  Japanese  ;'  bread  erect 
petals,  purple-rose,  reflexed  carmine. 

Mme.  T.  David  (Crozy).— Japanese ;  white  and 
ros?. 

Mme.  Tanlier  (Calvat). — Dark  amaranth,  pale  re- 
verse, dwarf. 

Jlfme.  FinanfJ-lforeZ  (Calvat).— Milk  white,  broad 
petals. 

Mile.  Claire  Marion  (Hoste). —Japanese;  bright 
lilac,  spotted  white. 

Mile.  Thirese  Rey  (Calvat),  —  Japanese  ;  creamy- 
white. 

Mile.  Tourrnn  (Audiguier).— Japanese ;  tutulated, 
sulphur-yellow. 

illle.  Winnifl-ed  Lawson  (Delaux).— Jar  anese  ;  pure 
white. 

Mnr'.e  TIrrresc  Bergman  (Delaux). — Single,  white. 

Marius  Hrraud  (Boucharlat).  —  .Japanese;  bread 
petals,  buff,  with  reverse  shaded  purple. 

Maihonet  (Calvat).— Blood-red,  reverse  yellow,  lip- 
ped gold. 

Maurice  Azam  (Laeroix).— Japanese ;  dark  purple- 
amnranth,  reverse  ttriped  white. 

Maurice  Verdet  ( Boucluarlat). — Japanese;  broad 
petals,  light  brick-red. 

Michel  Millau  ( Audiguier),- Japanese  ;  amaranth, 
vellow. 
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Miss  Ilehjett  (Lacrois).  — Jap.uiese  ;  bright  chrome- 
vellow. 

M.  Alexieff  (SanteD.— Incurved  ;  velvety  earnnne- 
aimranth,  reverse  lined  \vh  te. 

M.  B  virjeois  aiiiil  (\lost3) .—J .ipmesi  ;  broad petials, 
orange,  leverse  red. 

M.  Dai.jrcmont  (Lacroix).— Japanese  ;  very  broad 
pet  Us,  cream,  striped  rose- 

M  de  Laval  ( Boucharlat).- Japanese  ;  long  petals, 
dark  chrome-yellow. 

M.  Georges  Neyt  (de  Meuleniere).  —  Ja.-anese  ; 
bt-Oivnish-rod,  reverse  golden. 

M.  G't.'itarc  fft')Mir(Lacrois).  — Japanese;  bright 
rose,  reverse  rosy  white. 

U.  H.  Jnhnstoa  (Dilauxl.— Japanese  ;  creamy  white, 
edged  soft  rose,  centre  golden. 

M.  J.  Aijmard  (doste).  —  Japanese  ;  poppy-red, 
shaded  velvet  chestnut. 

M.  Jean  Baptiste  Rom m  (Sautel).  —  Incurved; 
coppery  buff,  shaded  salmon. 

M.Jean  Lortnn  (Hoste).— J.ipanese  ;  rose,  shaded 
flesh  colour,  centre  dull  flesh-while. 

M.  Joseph  Azam  (Lacroix). — Incurved;  brick-red 
and  chestnut,  golden  reverse. 

M.  Jules  Biron  (Calvat).— Globular  flower,  yellow, 
dwarf. 

M.  Jnles  T.ussnint  (Ho!te). —  Japanese;  brjad 
petals,  dark  red,  golden-yello-.v  reverse. 

M.  Lu-aur  (Sautel).  —  Incurvel  ;  bright  ochre- 
yellow,  tips  speckled  light  chestnut. 

M.  L.  de  Bermnnt  (Sautel).— Incurved  ;  light  lilac, 
shaded  silver,  centre  cream. 

M.  le  Baron  Lombard  de  Buffi'eres  (Hoste).— Japan- 
ese :  velvety  garnet-red. 

M.  Leonard  Lille  (Sautel).  —  In mrved ;  cream, 
outer  petals  light  rose. 

M.  Lim  Bourfiette  (Sautel).— Inci-rved ;  coppery- 
red,  reverse  lined  buff. 

M.  IJon  Oaillard  (Sautel).— Incurved ;  light  canary 
yellow,  slightly  tinted  rose. 

M.  Li^.m  Grosjean  (Delaux).— Japanese ;  violet- 
purple,  with  dark  crimson  base,  tipped  and  shadtd 
silvery  white. 

M.  Lem  Hamcl  (Hoste).— Carmine-rose,  shaded 
vermillion-red. 

M.  Leon  Mantin  (Sautel).— Incurved;  light  liUc 
copper,  parsing  to  silvery  salmon. 

U.  L.  Granier  (Sautel).— Incurved ;  light  carmine- 
violet,  silvery  reverse. 

M.  Liard  (Delaux).— Japanese  ;  bright  pm-ple-vio!et, 
shaded  ci-imsou,  lightened  flame  colour  at  base, 
speckled  white. 

U.  Louis  AUemand  (Sautel).— Incurved ;  violet- 
carmine,  centre  pure  white. 

M.  L.  P.irli  (Sautel). —Incurve J;  citronjellow, 
shaded  carminn,  tipped  gold. 

M.  Parent  (Bou:harlat).— Broad  petals,  centre  ones 
incurved,  snow-white. 

3£  I'aul  Roche  (Hoste). — Japanese;  dark  red, 
spotted  yellow,  centre  dark  yellow. 

TIf.  I'.  Martiijnat  (Hoste).  —  Incurved;  c'jrome- 
yellow. 

M.  Maunier  (Sautel). — Incurved;  bright  chrome- 
yellow,  reverse  purple-chestnut. 

M.  Rahatot  (Sautel).  —  Incurved ;  light  canary- 
yellow. 

M.  Roland  Jalien  (Sautel).— Incurved  ;  flesh-white, 
passing  to  light  rose,  centre  paler. 

M.  To «mii(Boucharlat).— Japanese; centre ine-arjeJ, 
light  violet,  reverse  sulphur. 

M.  Versein  (Delaux).  —  Japanese;  crimson-red, 
lightened  reddish  brown,  spotted  yellow,  reverse  old 
gold. 

M.  V.  Lemome"  (Sautel). — Japanese  ;  dark  velvet 
carmine,  spitted  white,  reverse  silvery grev. 

Mont  Rachats  (."al -at).  — Pale  yellow,  edged  brown, 
drooping  petals. 

Mrs.  C,  Harman  Payne  (Calvat). — Japanese  ;  very 
large  flower,  mauve,  silver  reverse.  First-class  certid- 
cate  N.C  S. 

Newton  (Lacroix). — Semi-doub'e  Japanese;  bright 
orange  golden  yellow,  lightened  burnt  sienna. 

Noel  (Boueharlat).  — Japanese  ;  tubulnted  petals, 
white  with  green  shade,  passing  to  pure  white,  late. 

Olga  Alexandrowna  (Boueharlat). — Japanese  ;  broad 
petals,  rose,  reverss  silver. 

Otio  Ba?;//(Reydellet). — Japanese  ;  dark  rose,  centre 
incurved,  silver-white  reverse. 

Pauline Tarascon  (-Boueharlat). — Japanese;  white. 

Phihiomilnal  (Hoste).  —  Japanese;  satiny-white, 
darker  centre. 

Pr^fet  Robert  (Gaivsit). — Incurved;  dark  amaranth, 
silver  reverse. 

President  Barrel  (Cal-at).— Brown-red,  lighter  re- 
verse, ear'y. 


President   Cdrr'ere   (Calvat). — crimsonred,  reverse 
old  gold. 

Pri^sident   Chandnn    (Crozy). — Japanese;    carmine- 
rose,  reverse  rosy-white. 

President   de    la   Rocheterie   (Crozy).  —  Japanese; 
white,  edged  amaranth,  passing  to  peach. 

President  P4ronnet  (Calvat).— Crimson-red,  y^dlow 
reverse. 

Rdnc  des   Abeilles    (Audiguier).  —  Japanese;  rose, 
passing  to  sulphur. 

Sntcllite  (Crozy). — Japanese;  bright  yellow,  shaded 
chestnut  on  tlio  edges. 

Secretaire  Delairc  (Crozy).— Japanese  ;  ochre-yellow, 
pa'sfing  to  huff. 

Secretaire    IVibou/ei  (Reydellet).  —  Japanese;    rosy 
mauve,  tips  and  centre  yellow. 

Senafenr    Benoist    (Delaux).  —  Japanese;     silvery 
violet,  lightened  amaranth,  reverse  silvery. 

Seccrine  Mainnien  (Crozy).  —  Japanese;    carmine- 
rose,  reverse  rosy  white. 

Soled  des  Alpins  (Crozj). —  Fiery-red,   passing  to 
old  gold-yellow. 

Souvenir  de  L.  Blussct  (Calvat). — Incurved  ;  lilac, 
shaded  rose. 

Souvenir   de  ilfme.  Bagui  (.iudiguier).— Japanese  ; 
white,  centre  bright  carmine. 

Stephana  Pogliai  (Hoste).— Japanese  ;  buff,  shaded 
rose. 

Taillefer  (Calvat). — Lilac,  pale  re  ersj 

Th.  Denis  (Crozy) — Japanese;  garnet,  shaded  crim- 
son, reverse  buff. 

Valj  aiffreij  (Calvat). — Japsnese  ;  rel,  reverse  yellow. 

T'lin  den  Heede  (Crozy). — Japanese;  reddish  brown, 
reverse  buff. 

Vice-President  Calvat  (Calvat).— Japanese  incurved; 
crimson-red,  reverse  old  gold,  broad  petals. 

Tr*?  ;ct  (Lacroix). — Japanese  ;  white  and  rose,  creamy 
centre. 

William  Ee^-schell  (Japanese). — Violet-rose,  striped 
vshite. 

CHIiYS-^NTH.- 

Books. 

FRUIT  CULTURE.* 
H.\nDY  fruit  literature  has  of  late  years  been 
larijely  added  to,  several  excellent  and  cheap 
works  on  the  subject  hiving  been  published,  but 
there  Is  yet  good  room  for  Mr.  Cheal's  capital  con- 
tribution. After  reading  and  re-reading  his  book, 
the  only  fault  I  can  find  is  its  brevity  in  places 
and  the  lateness  with  which  so  much  excellent 
advice  arrives  upon  the  scene.  Men  of  Mr.  Cheal's 
stamp  ought  to  be  ahead  rather  than  behind  the 
times,  and  he  could  have  given  quite  as  much  use- 
ful information  six  or  more  years  ago,  or  at  a  time 
when  so  many  stood  in  particular  need  of  it,  as  at 
the  present  day.  Had  such  a  work  as  "  Practical 
Fruit  Culture"  been  available  even  two  years  since, 
many  mistakes  would  have  been  prevented  and  in 
all  probability  much  disappointment  obviated. 
From  first  to  last  the  advice  is  sound,  and  there  are 
no  exaggerations,  that  is  to  say,  no  arrays  of  figures 
demonstrating  the  certainty  of  fortunes  being 
quickly  made  at  fruit  growing.  Every  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  farmers  and  others  to  commence 
the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruit,  and  if  the  rules,  very 
plainly  yet  most  concisely  laid  down,  are  carried 
out  in  a  fairly  intelligent  manner,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  success  should  not  reward  their  efforts. 
Irresponsible,  inexperienced,  and  I  may  say  reck- 
less writers  have  painted  such  glowing  pictures  of 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  fruit-producing, 
that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  come  across  some- 
one who  both  fully  appreciates  the  position  and 
studiously  avoids  raising  false  hopes.  That  there 
is  a  great  and  increasing  demand  for  fruit  is  evi- 
dent enough  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  there  are  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  both  growing  and  distributing 
the  fruit  after  it  is  produced.  That  they  do  things 
very  much  better  in  America  we  are  all  only  too 
well  aware,  but  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  how 
much  they  have  the  advantage  in  climate.  The 
fickleness  of  ours  seriously  militates  against  the 
efforts  of  British  fruit  growers,  and  must  always 
be  taken  into  consideration  whenever  estimates  of 
future  crops  are  made. 

»  " Practical  Fruit  Culture,"  By  J.  Chcal,  F.R.H.S. 
London  :  G.  Bell  and  Sous. 


As  Mr.  Cheal  points  out,  a  great  drawback  to 
fruit  culture  lies  in  the  present  system  of  land 
tenure,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  having  pre- 
vented a  considerable  number  of  farmers,  as  well  as 
a  much  more  numerous  class  of  small  householders, 
from  planting  more  extensively.  Unless  the  land 
or  garden  is  held  on  a  long  lease,  with  power  to 
renew  on  equitable  terms,  there  is  always  a  risk 
to  be  run  of  either  having  the  rents  raised  for  the 
improvements  effected,  be  it  remembered  by  the 
holders  themselves,  or  else  of  someone  else  stepping 
in  and  realising  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  pre- 
vious tenants.  Several  such  instances  have  come 
under  my  notice,  and  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that 
the  laws  bearing  upon  the  subject  require  remedy- 
ing. Mr.  Cheal  suggests  that  landlords  should 
provide  the  trees  and  the  tenant  do  all  requisite 
work  in  the  way  of  planting  at  his  own  expense, 
the  ultimate  result  being  a  greatly  increased  value 
of  the  property,  a  tenant  anxious  to  retain  his 
tenancy,  and  in  any  case  no  vexed  question  re- 
specting valuation  and  compensation.  An  instance 
is  given  of  land  upon  which  the  landlord  expended 
£20  an  acre  in  planting  Apples  upon  land  pre- 
viously let  for£l  per  acre,  soon  after  realising  £4 
per  acre,  and  there  are  plenty  of  other  cases  where 
a  thriving  orchard  has  been  the  means  of  either 
selling  or  letting  a  property  on  good  terms,  when 
adjoining  places  could  only  be  got  rid  of  at  a 
sacriSce.  A  few  large  landowners  have  long  since 
realised  the  wisdom  of  "planting  orchards  near  to 
the  farmhouses  on  their  property,  and  they  also 
very  wisely  raised  their  own  trees  and  then  subse- 
quently replanted  them  properly.  This  is  a  far 
better  plan  than  trusting  to  the  farmers  to  buy  and 
plant  the  trees,  as  it  precludes  the  possibility  of 
inferior  varieties  being  selected,  or  rather  taken  on 
the  word  of  an  interested  vendor,  and  also  of  hap- 
hazard planting.  The  advice  to  those  about  to 
start  planting  or  their  own  account  is  particularly 
good,  and  I  won' I  strongly  advise  all  such  to  pur- 
chase the  book  and  mark  well  what  is  said  on. 
page  .5. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  selection  of  soil  and 
situation,  the  composition  of  the  former  being 
fully  discussed  in  a  very  instructive  manner  by  Mr. 
J.  Willis,  of  Harpenden.  According  to  the  figures 
given,  Kent  would  appear  to  lead  the  way  in  hardy 
fruit  culture,  no  less  than  33,497  acres  being  de- 
voted to  it  in  that  county,  Devon  coming  next  with 
27,.'J92  acres,  Hereford  being  a  respectable  third 
with  2(),175  acres  under  fruit;  Somerset,  Worces- 
ter, and  Gloucester  also  having  very  respectable 
totals.  Altogether  there  are  238,157  acres  wholly 
or  largely  given  up  to  fruit  culture  in  this  country, 
and  this  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  like  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  for  fruit,  though  a  diffe- 
rent tale  may  yet  be  told.  About  four  pages  are 
taken  up  in  describing  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  needed  in  most  cases,  much  importance 
being  rightly  attached  to  the  necessity  for  doing 
this  in  a  very  thorough  manner.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, Mr.  Cheal  is  very  strong  in  the  matter  of 
selecting  suitable  varieties  for  all  purposes,  the 
selections  being  commendably  brief,  though  con- 
taining not  much  that  is  novel.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  Blenheim  Orange  is  included  in  a  list  of 
twelve  varieties  for  planting  as  standards  in  or- 
chards, the  remarks  on  it  fully  bearing  odt  what  I  ' 
have  repeatedly  asserted  as  to  the  value  of  this  the 
king  of  Apples.  As  Mr.  Che,-.l  states,  "the  greatest 
drawback  to  this  variety  is  the  length  of  time  that 
elapses  before  it  comes  into  bearing,  eight  or  ten 
years  being  the  usual  period,  but  it  is  a  variety 
that  we  cannot  do  without  and  can  afford  to  wait 
for,  there  being  plenty  of  others  which  step  in  to 
supply  the  gap  during  the  period  of  probation." 
Winter  Queening,  or  Duck's-bill  of  Sussex,  is  also 
included  in  the  dozen  best  Apples,  and  this  good 
old  variety  ought  certainly  to  be  given  a  trial.  It 
makes  a  fine  tree,  crops  heavily,  and  is  in  season 
from  November  to  May,  being  available  for  either 
dessert  or  cooking.  Select  ions  of  varieties  of  Pears, 
Plums.  Cherries,  bush  fruits,  and  Strawberries  are 
all  limited  and  good,  though  the  Pear  Glou  Mor- 
ceau  is  scarcely  a  reliable  one  for  orchard  culture, 
the  fruit  being  liable  to  crack  badly. 

Full  instructions  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
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various  trees  and  bushes,  and  the  remarks  upon 
the  important  operation  of  planting  are  plain  and 
sound,  the  illustrations  accompanying  them  plainly 
showing  how  unwise  it  is  to  plant  deeply.  Quite 
recently  I  inspected  a  newly-planted  orchard  in 
which  not  a  tree  was  staked,  nor  did  they  ap- 
parently require  stakes,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  were  planted  deep  enough  for  the  soil  to 
steady  them.  Now,  if  orchard  trees  are  planted 
properlj',  they  I'equire  and  must  have  the  su|iport 
of  a  strong  stake,  and  Mr.  C'heal's  plan  of  fi.xing 
the  stake  and  planting  against  it  is  much  the  best 
that  can  be  recommended,  as  being  the  least  likely 
to  damage  the  roots.  Pruning  and  other  cultural 
details  come  in  for  a  full  share  of  attention,  and 
the  cost  per  acre  of  both  planting  and  maintaining 
the  orchards  is  duly  .set  forth,  with  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  yield,  costs  of  marketing, 
and  gross  return  per  acre  of  each  kind  of  fruit. 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  "  Renovation  of  Old  Or- 
chards ; "  "  Gathering,  I'acking,  and  Distributing 
Fruit ;"  "  Storing.  Preserving.  &c.;"  and  "'Grafting, 
Budding,  and  Stocks,"  all  of  which  contain  much 
that  is  of  a  serviceable  character  to  both  the 
market  and  private  grower  of  fruit ;  while  the  all 
too  many  insect  pests  to  which  the  various  kinds 
of  hardy  fruit  are  liable  are  ably  commented  on 
by  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  of  Kew,  various  illustrations  and 
the  most  effective  remedies  being  given. 

Thirty-six  pages,  or  about  a  fifth  part  of  the 
book,  are  devoted  to  the  garden  culture  of  fruit, 
but  here  the  author  is  not  so  much  at  home  with 
his  subject  as  could  be  desired.  For  instance,  has 
he  never  heard  of  whole  lengths  of  high  garden 
walls  being  blown  down  by  strong  winds  and  a 
valuable  lot  of  trees  destroyed — a  catastrophe 
that  would  not  have  happened  if  the  precaution  of 
strengthening  with  piers  had  been  taken  ?  Either 
the  most  exposed  walls  must  be  strengthened  by 
piers  or  buttresses,  or  else  they  should  be  extra 
thick  and  therefore  very  expensive  to  construct. 
Nor  is  he  aware  of  the  value  of  glass  copings  for 
assisting  in  ripening  both  the  crops  and  the  young 
wood  of  Apricots  more  especially,  or  he  would  not 
advise  their  early  removal  from  the  trees  or  directly 
the  crops  are  well  set.  Revolving  glazed  copings 
are  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  of  these  there  is 
no  mention.  From  a  nurseryman's  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Cheal  may  be  right  in  advising  that  compara- 
tively old  or  trained  trees  of  all  kinds  be  pur- 
chased and  planted,  but  in  very  many  gardens  the 
most  profitable  trees  are  those  that  were  originally 
planted  as  maidens.  Good  selections  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit  and  for  all  positions  are  given,  the  cultural 
details  being  commendable.  Altogether  the  work 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  author,  and  should  find 
a  place  in  every  garden  library.  W.  I. 


Ofchids. 


THE  TONQUIN  LADY'S  SLIPPER. 

The  Cypripedes  of  the  C.  niveura  and  C. 
concolor  types  are  quite  stii  cjeneris,  and  possess 
qualities  quite  distinct  from  tliose  uf  any  other 
.section.  .  0.  concolor  is  the  earliest  known,  liav- 
ing  been  found  in  Moulraein  by  tlie  Rev.  C. 
Parish  as  long  ago  as  1850  at  a  place  called 
"  The  Three  Pagodas,"  where  it  grew  in  leaf- 
mould  in  chinks  and  crevices  of  limestone  rocks. 
C.  niveum  has  been  found  in  islets  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  also  on  coral  limestone,  and  decayed 
limestone  or  old  mortar  rubbi.sh  should  be  used 
as  drainage  material  for  the.se  kinds.  Distinct 
as  C.  coircolor  and  C.  niveum  undoubtedly  are, 
if  you  examine  the  extreme  end  of  each  type, 
their  characters  are  united  or  bridged  over  by 
the  geographical  forms  more  recently  discovered. 
Of  these,  C.  bellatulum  is  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some, being  a  giant,  or  glorified  C.  niveum  of 
larger  size,  and  liaving  more  pronounced  ])ur])le 
markings.  It  is  also  a  far  more  easily  grown 
plant,  as  is  the  intermediate  form  known  as  C. 
Godefroya?. 


Another  variety  introduced  in  1885  from  Cam- 
bodia by  M.  Godefroy  is  C.  Regnieri,  and  there 
are  at  least  two  other  forms  known  as  C.  ton- 
quinense  and  C.  chloroiiliyllum.  As  sliown  by 
the  engraving,  C,  bellatulum  is  a  very  handsome 
and  free-blooming  plant,  the  flower.s  Ijeing  not 
only  of  large  size,  but  very  thick  and  waxy  in  sub- 
stance. As  .shown  in  tlie  woodcut,  they  are 
grouped  amongst  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  and  there 
is  a  subtle  fitness  in  the  association  apart  from 
the  mere  beauty  point  of  view,  for  the  Fern, 
like  the  Orchid  in  this  case,  is  a  lover  of  lime- 
stone, and  although  it  is  possible  to  grow  both 
without  any  addition  of  liu)e  in  the  compost, 
both  can  be  grown  very  much  better  and 
handsomer  if  it  be  there.  Those  amateur 
Orchid  collectors  who  liave  failed  to  grow  C. 
concolor,  or  even  C.  niveum,  should  try  this 
fine  and  more  vigorous  variety  from  the  lime- 
stone rocks  of  Tonquin  and  Cambodia. 

F.  W.  B, 


Odontoglossum    citrosmum    roseum.  ~-,T. 

Marchaiit  sends  me  a  nice  form  of  this  variety,  but 
not  of  his  own  growing,  having  received  it  from  a 
friend,  and  he  asks  if  he  can  grow  it  in  the  Cat- 


tichous  manner,  so  that  the  raceme  is  very  dense. 
The  sepals  are  white,  tinged  with  rose  and  boldly 
spotted  with  bright  cinnamon  ;  petals  broad,  mak- 
ing up  a  good  full  (lower,  toothed  at  the  edges, 
pure  white,  saving  a  tinge  of  creamy  yellow  to- 
wards the  base  flip  large,  beautifully  frilled,  pure 
white,  saving  the  yellow  on  the  crest,  below  which 
is  a  large  blotch  of  cinnamon  and  a  few  spots 
of  the  sam3  colour  round  the  sides  of  the  crest. — 
W.  H.  G. 


AERIDES. 

I  AM  asked  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Rushbrook  to  say 
something  about  this  family.  He  says,  "  I 
have  a  considerable  number  sent  me  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India  by  my  son,  and  I  cannot 
succeed  very  \vell  with  them.  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  keep  them  hot  enough  ;  the  temperature 
has  not  fallen  lower  than  08'  through  the 
winter."  This  is  a  section  of  the  Orchid  famdy 
for  which  I  have  a  special  liking,  and  I  much 
regret  that  the  jirevailiug  taste  for  the  cool 
house  kitids  has  nearly  driven  tliem  out  of  cul- 
tivation. One  does  not  now  see  the  fine  spe- 
cimens of  Aerides,  Vandas  and  ^'■'accolabiums 
that  existed  in  collections  some  tliirty  or  forty 
years  ago.     There  seems,  however,  a  desire  to 


Group  iff  Cypripedium  belliituUuu. 


tleya  house,  that  temperature  being  all  that  he  can 
furnish  it  with.  By  the  plant  being  now  in  llower 
I  should  imagine  that  it  has  been  in  the  Cattleya 
house  since  it  started.  The  plant  would  thrive  in 
that  heat  during  the  growing  season,  but  it  would 
require  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  a  large  supply  of 
water.  When  at  rest  you  will  need  a  house  with 
a  lower  temperature  than  5.S°  or  j3°. — H.  G. 

Epidendrum  bicornutum. —  From  Mr.  G. 
Cypher,  gardener  to  Sir  .1.  E  Dorrington,  I!t .  M  P., 
Lypiatt  Park,  Stroud,  conies  a  fine  spike  of  this 
plant.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Cypher  and 
others  are  getting  to  understand  this  species  better 
than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  At  one  time 
it  was  with  difficulty  kept  alive  more  than  a  year 
or  two.  It  appears  to  require  a  great  amount  of 
heat  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  atmospheric  mois- 
ture. The  flowers  sent  are  as  fine  as  any  I  have 
seen. — G. 

Odcntogloesum     Alexandree    'Warneri. — 

J.  Toomc  sends  me  a  flower  the  exact  counterpart 
of  that  of  this  variety,  which  was  exhibited  be- 
fore the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  month 
of  April  just  twenty-three  years  ago.  It  was 
named  by  Moore,  who  afterwards  wrote  a  desciip- 
tion  of  it  when  it  was  figured  in  "  Select  Orchida- 
ceous Plants,"  ii ,  t.  23.  The  flowers  before  me 
each  measure  3^  inches  across,  and  1  am  told  the 
.spike  carries  eleven   such   flowers   set   in   a  dis- 


once  more  take  up  tlieir  cultivation,  but  under 
the  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Ruslibrook  success 
can  never  be  attained.  The  house  should  be 
kept  at  00°  or  58°  at  the  coolest  end  during 
the  night,  rising  about  5°  by  artificial  heat  in 
the  daytime,  and  if  we  should  have  any  bright 
days,  t  he  temperature  may  run  up  h  igher,  but  more 
air  should  be  given.  In  fact,  I  like  to  have  some 
air  upon  the  house  Ijy  day  ,\nd  night  at  all 
times  -of  course,  regulating  this  in  accordance 
with  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  outside. 
This  will  suffice  for  the  winter  months,  and  1 
know  of  one  collection  of  these  plants  that  is 
growil  under  conditions  similar  to  those  given 
above.  Some  kinds  require  more  heat.  Of 
these  may  be  mentioned  Renanthera  Lowi, 
Vanda  Sanderiana  and  Aerides  Lawrenceanum. 
In  the  summer  months  the  temperature  with 
sun-heat  may  i  ise  to  80°  or  85°,  but  even  at  this 
season  I  should  not  keep  the  house  higher  than 
about  70°  by  tire-heat.  The  atmosphere  must  bo 
kept  well  charged  with  moisture  and  the  plants 
should,  be  syringed  lightly  overliead  twice  a 
day.  In  the  winter  season  much  less  water  is 
necessary,  and  the  syringe  can  be  laid  by  until 
the  warm  weather  comes  again.  These  plants 
should  never  be  dried  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
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suffer,  as  this  only  leads  to  a  shrivelliug  of  the 
foliage,  causing  it  to  turn  yellow  and  fall  away, 
leaving  a  bare  and  unsightly  stem.  The  plants 
niay  be  either  ijrown  in  pots  or  hanging  bas- 
kets. I  prefer  what  are  known  as  "Orchid 
pots  '  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  family. 
They  should  be  well  drained  and  the  plants 
firmly  potted  iu  good,  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss, 
which  should  be  kept  in  a  sound,  fresh  and 
sweet  condition  at  all  limes.  Should  any  signs 
of  decay  set  in,  the  Moss  must  be  removed  and 
replaced  by  good  living  material.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  in  an  erect  position,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  foliage  in  its  natural 
two-ranked  fashion,  as  upon  this  depend  in  a 
great  measure  the  beauty  and  ornamental  cha- 
racter of  the  plants.  Even  the  commonest 
and  perhaps- best  known  kind— A.  odoratura— 
is  a  lovely  plant  when  well  grown  and  flowered. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  kinds  :~ 

A.  citAssiFOLiuM  is  a  somewhat  slow-growing 
plant  from  Buimah ;  it  has  thick  leathery  leaves, 
each  about  6  inches  long.  The  leaves  of  some  plants 
which  I  recently  saw  in  a  Belgian  collection  were 
much  more.  The  plants  appeared  to  grow  more 
freely,  and  were  certainly  larger  than  I  had  ever 
seen  the  species  in  England.  The  spike  is  much 
longer  than  the  leaves,  and  bears  a  some  what  loose 
raceme  of  large  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  rosy 
purple  and  deliciously  fragrant. 

A.  CBISPUM  is  a  species  from  the  Madra,s  Presi- 
dency. It  is  a  somewhat  stout  growing  plant 
with  a  purplish  black  stem;  the  leaves  broad, 
somewhat  short,  and  deep  green.  The  spike  is 
mostly  racemose,  but  sometimes  it  becomes  pani- 
culate. The  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant  and 
amongst  the  largest  in  the  genus,  are  white,  tipped 
with  rosy  purple.  In  the  variety  Lindleyanum  the 
peduncle  is  much-branched,  the  individual  flowers 
being  larger,  but  of  much  the  same  colour.  The 
form  known  as  Warneri  is  a  more  slender  plant, 
the  flowers  also  smaller  than  in  the  typical  plant, 
white,  tinged  and  tipped  with  rich  rosy  purple.  This 
plant  is  often  called  A.  Brooki,  but  Wallich's  name 
was  given  before  it  flowered  in  this  country. 

A.  FALCATUM.— This  species,  grown  for  many 
years  under  the  name  of  A.  Larpentie,  and  which 
name,  I  think,  ought  to  be  retained,  is  a  Burmese 
plant.  It  is  more  slender  growing  than  the  last 
named,  and  the  leaves  have  a  some'what  glaucous 
hue.  The  flowers,  produced  in  dense  pendent  ra- 
cemes, are  large,  white,  tipped  with  crimson-purple. 
Several  forms  of  this  plant  have  appeared  under 
the  names  of  expansum  and  expansum  Leonise,  dif- 
fering slightly  in  the  colours  of  the  lip. 

A.  FIELDINGI  I  have  frequently  imported  from 
Upper  Assam,  but  it  was  first  brought  into  notice 
by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  through  their  collector  Lobb. 
It  is  well  known  in  collections  by  its  garden  name, 
the  Fox-brush  Aerides  ;  it  is  a  stout  growing  planti 
with  long  and  broad  fleshy,  dark  green  leaves  ;  the 
spikes  are  2  feet  long,  in  the  best  varieties  branched, 
producing  a  dense  raceme  of  showy  flowers,  which 
are  white,  dotted  and  stained  with  rosy  purple.  In 
the  variety  known  as  WiUiamsi,  an^l  now  in  the 
collection  of  Baron  Schrceder,  The  Dell,  Egham, 
the  flowers  are  pure  white,  saving  a  few  streaks  of 
colour  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 

A.  LAWRENCE.B.— This  is  a  remarkable  plant, 
having  the  same  characters  as  the  typical  species 
A.  odoratnm,  but  its  size  is  enormous.  It  was 
figured  in  these  pages  in  188<),  t.  702.  The  flowers 
are  white,  tipped  with  deep  amethyst-purple,  the 
large  spur  tipped  with  green.  It  comes  from  Min- 
danao in  the  Phihppines,  as  also  does  the  variety 
known  as  A.  Sanderianum,  which  differs  only  in 
having  the  ground  colour  creamy  yellow. 

A.  MACULOSUM,  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Rollis- 
son,  of  Tooting,  has  a  much-branched  flower-spike 
bearing  many  flowers  which  are  white,  flushed  and 
spotted  with  rich  rosy  purple.  The  splendid  plant 
known  as  A.  Schrcederi,  which  existed  in  Mr. 
Schroeder's  garden  at  Stratford,  is  said  to  be  a  va- 
riety of  this. 


A.  LoBBi,  from  Burmah,  has  broad  and  long 
leaves  closely  set,  the  spike  sometimes  racemose, 
but  usually  with  one  or  two  branches  and  bearing 
many  flowers,  which  are  white,  tinged  and  spotted 
with  bright  rose,  the  lip  faintly  tinged  with  violet. 

A.  ODORATUM. — The  species  upon  which  the 
genus  was  established  flowered  fiist  in  our  gardens 
sixty-one  years  ago.  There  are  many  forms  of  the 
plant.  The  flowers  are  sweetly  scented,  white, 
tipped  with  rich  rosy  purple.  It  appears  to  be  widely 
spread  in  India. 

A.  QUINQ1IJ3VULNERUM,  from  the  Philippines, 
may  be  kept  in  a  slightly  warmer  place  in  the  win- 
ter with  advantage.  It  has  bright  green  leaves 
which  are  curiously  folded  together  at  the  base 
The  raceme  is  pendent  and  many-flowered,  white, 
tipped  with  bright  rosy  crimson.  It  is  a  very  bril 
liantly  flowered  kind,  and  used  to  be  much  thought 
of. 

A.  SUAVISSIMUM. — This  is  nearly  related  to  A 
odoratum,  but  it  is  much  looser  in  its  growth  and 
the  racemes  of  flowers  are  longer.  The  flowers  are 
white,  tipped  with  pinkish-lilac.  From  the  Straits 
of  Malacca. 

A.  Veitchi  is  a  fine  plant  from  Burmah,  having 
long,  curved,  somewhat  distant  leaves,  and  produc- 
ing a  much-branched  spike  of  flowers  which  are 
light-rose  coloured,  whitish  at  the  base,  and  dotted 
with  dark  rose. 

The  above  are  the  best  of  the  species  which 
have  been  seen  in  cultivation.  These  and  the 
species  of  Vandas  named  by  '  ■  W.  J.  B 
and  myself  iu  last  week's  issue,  together  with 
some  other  species  and  genera,  would  make  a 
house  equally  as  beautiful  as  the  cool  hou.se  kinds 
Everyone  having  the  space  should  encourage  the 
growth  of  these  beautiful  two-ranked-leaved 
kinds.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCUIDS. 

Chyaia  bract 'scens. — Iu  the  "  Orchid  Album," 
t.  448;  is  a  prood  plate  of  a  handsome  old  Orchid  which 
was  first  floweied  just  tifty-two  years  ago.  The 
flowers  are  thick  and  waxy  in  texture,  the  sepals  and 
petals  pure  white.  The  lip  is  yellow  within,  streaked 
with  I'ed. 

Cypripediutn  insigne  Mooreanum. — This 
variety  originated  with  Mr.  B.  S.  Widiaras,  and  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  grjat  size  nf  the  lower  sepal, 
which  is  creamy  white,  spotted  shghtly  on  the  veins- 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  also  large,  beautifully  spotted 
with  a  broad  border  of  pure  white. — Orchid  Albmn, 
t.  445. 

Cattleya  Skinneri  Virginia. — This  is  a  large 
and  well  -  shaped  flower  of  the  purest  white, 
saving  a  tinge  of  pale  primrose  -  yellow  in  the 
throat  and  a  slight  tinge  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  column  of  rosy  mauve.  This  cannot  be  seen 
unless  the  throat  is  opened.  The  flower  measures 
upwards  of  4  inches  across,  and  the  petals  are 
each  upwards  of  an  inch  wide.  It  is  now 
flowering  in  The  Woodlands  collection. — W.  H. 

Cattleya  speciosissima  (J.  Lool;er). — The 
flower  sent  is  a  very  nice  one,  and  a  plant  with 
three  leading  growths,  each  bearing  four  flowers, 
must  be  beautiful.  The  flowers  each  measure  6^ 
inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a 
pale  soft  rose  colour.  The  lip  in  Dawsoni  is  of  a 
deep  rosy  ciimson,  but  in  the  flower  before  me 
this  is  stained  with  rosy  lilac  and  thickly  freckled 
with  white.  Yours  is  not  the  C.  Dawsoni  of  Warner. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglosaum  Halli.  —  T.  Charlesworth 
sends  me  a  flower  of  a  remarkably  fine  form  of 
this  plant,  which  was  flrst  found  by  Col.  Hall 
about  fifty-five  years  ago.  I  have  often  heard  it 
called  one  of  the  grandest  species  in  the  genus, 
but  have  hitherto  failed  to  recognise  it  as  such. 
The  flower  sent  measures  upwards  of  4  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  nearly  equal 
and  of  a  rich  yellow  ground  colour,  spotted  with 
chestnut,  the  petals  broadly  tipped  with  bright 
yellow  ;  lip  shorter  than  the  sepals,  broad,  with  a 
profusely  toothed  edge,  soft  yellow  spotted  with  ' 


chestnut,  and  having  a  deeper  yellow  crest.  It  is 
the  finest  form  of  O.  Halli  which  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  does  well  in  the  cool  house.  I  think  it  is  seldom 
fo md  below  8000  feet  elevation.— W.  H.  G. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Tufted  Pansiea.— Mr.  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  sends 
us  a  collection  of  flowers  of  tufted  Pansies  which  he 
grows  so  well,  including  many  of  the  best  known  kinds 
aud  some  not  so  commou — Buccleuch  Gem,  Distinc- 
tion, Suljjhurea,  Max  Kolb,  Souvenir,  and  Bluebell. 

Polyanthuaea  from  Qaiaaborough.— F.  M. 
Button,  Highfield.  Gainsborough,  sends  us  a  gathering 
of  Polyanthuses  of  rich  and  varied  colours.  Everyone 
who  admires  simple  beauty  should  grow  largely  the 
variously  coloured  Polyanthuses  aud  Primroses. 

Eoyal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  next 
meeting  of  the  society  in  the  Drdl  Hall,  James  Street, 
Victoria  Street.  Westminster,  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  May  17,  wheu  prizes  are  offered  for  In'^ian 
aud  hardy  Azaleas  and  Pelargoniums  (zonals  excluded). 
In  the  afternoon  at  3  p.m  a  paper  on  "  Hardy 
Climbers  and  Criepers"  will  be  contributed  by  Mr. 
\V.  C.  Leach. 

The  Vernal  Gentian,  a  great  favourite  every- 
where, is  a  very  difficult  plant  to  deal  with  iu  the 
south  at  any  rate.  It  does  not  like  the  heat,  and  pro- 
bably gets  too  much  fog  and  moisture  during  winter. 
The  best  way  of  dealing  with  it  in  our  opinion  is  to 
raise  a  batch  from  seed  every  other  year,  growing  the 
seedlings  on  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  flowering 
tufts  of  last  year. 

Severe  froat.— In  this  district  (West  Middlesex) 
IIH  of  frost  were  registered  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, May  7,  doing  further  damage  to  the  fruit  crop. 
Sume  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  too,  had  their 
leaves  much  blackened. 

We  registered  here  on  the  moruing  of  the  6th 

May  10°  of  frost,  and  the  damage  to  the  fruit  crops  iu 
this  district  is  very  serious,  more  especially  among 
the  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  the  trees  being  com- 
p'etely  s'ripped.  On  close  examiuatiou  I  find  the 
Apple  blossom,  though  not  expanded  in  most  case.',  is 
killed ;  Plums  and  Pears  had  gone  before.  What 
promised  a  short  time  since  to  be  a  most  plentiful 
fruit  season  will.  I  tear,  be  one  of  the  worst  on  record. 
—  E.  BECKKrr,  Elstrce,  Herts. 

Polyanthus  Border  Maid.— I  enclose  a  seed- 
ling Polyanthus  for  your  opinion.  It  is  a  cross 
between  Polyanthus  Geo.  IV.  and  a  finely  laced 
pin-eye.  The  individual  blooms  are  larger  than 
those  of  Geo.  IV.,  the  ground  colour  brown  and 
the  eye  very  smooth. — C.  Stuart.  Cliirnside. 

*^,*  A  very  fine  variety,  giving  a  flower  of  the 
size  of  that  of  Geo.  IV.,  with  a  black  ground  in- 
stead of  a  red  ground.  It  will,  we  think,  be  gladly 
welcomed  by  growers  for  exhibition  when  put  into 
commerce.— Ed. 

lonopsidium  acaule  (the  Portuguese  Dia- 
mond Flower). — This  is  the  most  chaste  and 
lovely  plant  on  our  rockwork  at  present,  though 
not  the  showiest.  It  was  raised  in  heat  early, 
hardened  off,  and  planted  in  tufts  of  varying 
sizes  in  diflierent  positions,  and  now  the  pretty 
green  leaves  are  nearly  hidden  by  the  tiny  white 
and  violet  flowers  glistening  iu  the  sun.  fully  justi- 
fying the  popular  name.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  little  annuals  for  rockeries  and  similar 
places,  and  even  a  pot  or  pan  of  it  in  the  house  is 
not  to  be  despised.  It  only  grows  about  2  inches 
high.- J.  R. 

Solanum  jasminoidea.— "  H.  P.'  (p.  420)  has 
certainly  not  over-rated  the  beauty  and  value  of 
the  above  so-called  greenhouse  creeper.  I  can- 
not, however,  agree  with  all  he  says  about  its  doing 
much  better  indoors  than  out.  I  could  show  him 
immense  plants  here  covering  rough  walls.  They 
are  growing  between  the  stones  of  a  rough  pitched 
yard,  and  have  roots  showing  on  the  surface  as 
large  as  a  man's  wrist.  These  plants  have  stood  out 
quite  unprotected  nearly  twenty  years,  and  during  . 
the  last  two  winters  we  have  several  times  regis- 
tered over  20°  of  frost.  They  are  never  troubled 
with  insect  pests,  and  the  quantity  of  flowers  pro- 
duced each  season  is  enormous,  continuing  from 
June  to  December.     The  quality  I  have  never  seen 
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equalled  under  glass,  being  of  good  substance  and 
nearly  pure  white.  It  is  a  most  rampant  grower, 
and  should  be  left  nntrimmcdfor  protection  to  the 
main  stems  through  the  winter,  cutting  the  shoots 
back  not  earlier  than  the  first  week  in  April.  Young 
plants  put  out  should  be  protected  for  the  first  two  or 
three  winters  ;  after  that  they  will  protect  them- 
selves and  prove  as  hardy  as  Bays.— Sanguinba, 
Trdissich. 

Campanula  rhomboidalis,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  species  in  the  alpine  meadows  in  Swit- 
zerland, might  be  taken  up  and  made  into  a  really 
good  plant.  It  is  handsome  a.s  it  is,  but  it  shows  a 
variable  character,  and  this  might  well  be  worked 
on  to  great  advantage.  It  is  one  of  the  few  species 
that  does  well  in  Grass,  and  it  may  be  plintcd 
Willi  perfect  security  amongst  even  strong-growing 
kinds.  A  dampish  spot  might  be  chosen,  and  here 
it  will  be  found  to  flower  freely  all  through  the 
summer  and  early  autumn.  A  great  deal  might 
be  done  by  judiciously  planting  the  strong-growing 
semi-alpincs  by  the  woodland  walk. 

Talipa  Leichtlini.— The  Tulips  referred  to  in 
the  hist  issue  at  page  419  as  flowering  at  Long 
Ditton  Nurseries  are  very  interesting,  although  the 
description  of  T.  Leichtlini  would  hardly  lead  one 
to  suppose  it  was  really  a  beautiful  species,  and 
one  that  should  be  in  every  collection.  It  is  true 
that  the  flowers  are  partly  pale  sulphur,  but  nearly 
the  whole  back  of  each  segment  is  of  the  brightest 
cor.il-red,  which  led  us  long  ago  to  consider  it  as  a 
form  of  the  very  variable  and  equally  beautiful  T. 
stellata.  The  branched  species  is  T.  biflora,  also  a 
variable  plant,  and,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the  earliest  to 
flower.  Close  by  there  are  two  forms  of  T.  undu- 
latifolia  from  Smyrna,  one  of  which  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  was  described  a  couple  of  years  ago  as  T. 
ciliatula.  Two  other  lots  sent  from  Smyrna  at  the 
same  time  belong  to  T.  Hageri,  pale  yellow  with 
black  eye,  and  dull,  dingy  purple-red  with  black 
eye,  at  best  one  of  the  least  showy  Tulips  I  know 
— D. 

Primula  venusta.— There  seems  to  be  con- 
siderable confusion  as  to  what  this  is,  and  I  have 
seen  no  less  than  four  very  distinct  plants  in  gar- 
dens under  this  name.  J.  Wood,  in  a  note  on  page 
418  of  last  week's  i.ssue,  calls  our  attention  to  one 
of  these  forms,  and  a  very  beautiful  one  it  is.  It 
comes  nearest  to  P.  alpina  or  P.  arctotis  ;  whereas 
the  true  P.  venusta  of  Hoste  is  a  cross  between  P. 
Auricula  and  P.  carniolica,  a  native  of  the  Carin- 
thian  Alps,  and  a  very  distinct,  though  not  an  at- 
tractive Primrose.  The  leaves  are  not  unlike  those 
of  P.  Auricula,  glossy  green  or  occasionally  mealy ; 
the  flowers  small,  and  of  a  pale  brown-chocolate 
colour,  with  a  narrow  white  pasty  ring  near  the 
eye.  Every  Continental  nurseryman  seems  to 
have  his  own  P.  variabilis,  another  plant  I  am 
constantly  getting  wrong.  The  true  P.  variabilis, 
which  is  synonymous  with  P.  brevistyla,  is  a  hybrid 
between  officinalis  and  acaulis,  and,  of  course,  be- 
longs to  the  Polyanthus  group.  Only  the  other 
day  I  received  under  this  name  one  of  the  com- 
monest alpine  Auriculas  I  have  ever  seen.— D. 

Vio'a  declinata. — A  new  Violet  which  we 
have  just  reccivcil  from  Transylvania  promises  to 
be  a  decided  acquisition!  to  our  even  large  list  of 
the.se  lovely  flowers.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  a 
florin,  of  a  deep,  bright  blue  with  darker  markings 
near  the  yellow  eye.  The  leaves  are  stalked,  glossy 
green,  oval,  and  bluntly  toothed.  It  is  an  extremely 
free  flowering  plant,  with  a  tufted  habit  and  grows 
very  freely  on  the  open  exposed  rockery.  It  is  a 
good  comi)anion  to  another  Violet  we  have  in  flower 
ust  now,  V.  calcarata,  a  common  species  on  the 
high  Swiss  mountains,  and  one  of  the  showiest  in 
cultivation.  We  have  never  been  able  to  succeed 
with  this  Violet  until  we  tried  it  in  old  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  which  it  seems  to  like,  as  it  flowers  freely  and 
forms  fine  close  tufts.  This  species  formed  dense 
carpets  on  the  Furkahorn,  in  a  black  peaty  soil, 
moist,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  V.  alpina,  a 
very  dwarf,  high  alpine  species,  also  does  well 
planted  out  in  cocoa  fibre,  with  just  enough  loam 
and  sand  to  keep  it  firm.  It  is  a  delightful  little 
species,  rarely  exceeding    a  couple  of  inches    in 


height,   and    flowers  abundantly   from    its    dense 
tufts  all  through  May  and  the  early  part  of  June. 

Iffarsh  Harig'olds  in  damp  sh.ady  woods,  where 
they  will  be  found  to  flower  freely,  are  delightful, 
but  it  is  Ijy  the  side  of  a  rippling  streamlet  where 
their  charms  are  most  apparent  and  their  real  beauty 
seen.  The  many  varieties  growing  alongside  the 
small  stream  in  the  rockery  at  Kew  suggest  a  great 
future  for  these  our  native  Marsh  Marigolds,  and 
if  one  takes  up  the  numerous  double  varieties  of 
all  shades  of  orange,  a  most  delightful  and  interest- 
ing group  might  be  made  in  the  wild  garden.  The 
double  flowers,  to  our  mind  less  attractive  than  tho.=e 
of  the  single-flowered  forms,  will  doubtless  be  found 
Ijcst  for  planting  in  quantity  ;  the  flowers  last  much 
longer  and  give  a  denser  body  of  colour,  which  will 
be  apprcci.ated,  especially  if  planted  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  woodland  walk.  Many  a  little 
stream  might  well  be  made  beautiful  bya  judicious 
use  of  our  native  water-loving  flowers.  Very  many  of 
our  native  plants  equal  in  beauty  costly  exotics,  and 
they  are  lying  at  our  hands  ready  to  use.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  cliijose  the  proper  place  for  them. 

Narcissus  triandrus  (Angels'  Tears). — The 
beautiful  forms  of  Angels'  Tears  (Narcissus  trian- 
drus) are  almost  too  delicate-looking  to  stand  our 
cold  east  winds,  yet  they  do  so,  and  so  far  as  we 
can  find  without  injury.  They  are  just  coming  on 
in  the  open  air  now,  and,  with  N.  rupicola  and  N. 
juncifolius,  make  an  interesting  little  group. 
The  N.  triandrus  forms,  pulchellus,  concolor, 
&c.,  seem  to  like  a  little  moisture,  and  our 
experiment  in  planting  them  near  a  small  stream 
has  succeeded  beyond  our  expectations.  We  do 
not,  however,  intend  them  to  stand  here  all  sum- 
mer, but  will  take  them  up  and  dry  them  off,  and 
plant  again  towards  the  end  of  August  or  early 
September.  N.  rupicolaand  juncifolius, on theolher 
hand,  we  find  thrive  best  close  to  a  deciduous  bush, 
such  as  a  Weigela  where  the  active  roots  keeji  the 
soil  dry,  and  reduce  the  chance  of  the  bulbs  being 
hurt  with  excessive  moisture,  from  which  they 
certainly  do  suft'er  in  the  open.  Try  all  the 
IJulbocodium  forms  on  marshy  ground  and  they 
will  succeed  better  than  in  pots  or  dry  borders. 

Narcissus  Bernardi. — In  s])ite  of  the  many 
beautiful  forms  of  N.  Barri,  N.  Burbidgei,  and  the 
finer  N.  incomparabilis,  the  wild  hybrids  known 
as  Narcissus  Bernardi  have  a  charm  quite  their 
own.  They  produce  cups  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
from  pale  yellow  to  the  most  brilliant  orange, 
some  of  them  almost  red  indeed,  and  coloured 
from  the  base  to  the  lim.  Another  charm  of  these 
forms  of  N.  Bernardi  is  that  they  come  into  flower 
when  nearly  all  the  other  forms  are  over,  and  they 
will  continue  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  longer 
from  now.  There  can  be  no  question  now  about 
their  staying  with  us,  bulbs  after  four  years'  culti- 
ation  looking  much  healthier  and  stronger  than 
on  their  arrival.  For  a  few  years  longer  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  lift  the  bulbs  of  N.  Bernardi 
annually, giving  them  a  good  roasting  and  planting 
again  when  the  roots  at  the  base  of  the  bulbs  show 
signs  of  starting  into  growth.  It  is  not  wise,  I 
think,  to  plant  any  bulb  before  it  shows  signs  of 
active  growth,  and  better  a  little  late  than  too 
early. — K. 

Rhododendron  campanulatuin.  —  Several 
species  of  the  Himalayan  Klindodetulron  are  now 
flowering  in  the  outdoor  collection  at  Kew,  and 
more  showy,  pjerhaps,  than  any  at  present  is  R. 
campanulatum.  This  species  forms  a  wide  bush, 
in  some  cases  fi  feet  high  and  as  much  through.  It 
has  elliptical  leaves  of  the  darkest  green  on  the 
upper  surface  and  covered  with  a  reddish  brown 
felt  beneath.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  compact, 
rounded  heads  of  medium  size,  the  corolla  being 
bell-shaped,  2  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  pale 
purple  marked  with  a  few  darker-coloured  spots  on 
the  upper  side.  Some  of  the  older  reputed  species 
are  now  reduced  to  varieties  of  this.  R.  ^rugino- 
sum  is  one  of  them,  its  chief  distinction  existing 
in  the  verdigris-coloured  tomentum  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves.  R.  Wallichi  also  differs  in 
the  same  character,  but  its  flowers  are  of  a  brighter 
colour  than  in  the  original  R.  campanulatum,  of 
which,  however,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  mere  form, 


1  hese  varieties  are  all  linked  together  liy  interme- 
diate characters.  Their  value  lies  in  their  hardi- 
ness in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  in  their 
flowering  as  early  as  April  in  the  open  air. 

Muscari.— Two  out  of  all  the  pretty  species  in 
flower  just  now  strike  one  as  specially  intere.sting, 
one  a  very  old,  and  the  other  a  comparatively  new 
species.  We  refer  to  M.  paradoxum  and  M.  lati- 
folium.  The  former,  though  a  very  old,  is  an  ex- 
tremely rare  bulb,  and  one  does  not  often  meet 
with  it  in  collections  now-a-days.  It  towers  above 
all  the  other  species,  and  with  its  broad,  upright, 
dark  green  leaves  and  large,  dense  heads  of  deep 
purple-violet  flowers  is  very  effective  as  a  small 
group  among  the  alpines  on  the  rockery.  It  seems 
to  increase  very  slowly,  and  does  not  often  ripen 
seed  under  cultivation.  M.  latifolium  is  quite  a 
new  type — at  any  rate  it  has  the  characteristics  of 
Muscari  in  the  bi-coloured  flower-heads  more 
marked  than  usual.  The  leaves  are  very  l>road, 
strap-shaped,  and  not  at  all  like  Ihoseof  the  Grape 
Hyacinth,  while  the  flower-heads  are  large,  the 
lower  half  dee])  violet-purple,  the  upper  being 
of  a  very  pale  blue.  Both  are  now  in  flower  at 
Kew,  as  well  as  M.  flavum,  aureum,  or  luteum, 
under  each  of  which  names  one  may  find  it  in 
gardens. 

Pseonia  corallina.  — In  the  last  issue  of  The 
Gauden  at  p.  lis,  "Adolescnex"  describes  the 
flowers  of  Paionia  corallina  as  dull-coloured  and  of 
no  particular  merit.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  Pa:onies, 
and  think  them  all  meritorious,  especially  P. 
corallina.  "  Adolescnex  "  must  have  a  very  bad 
form  ;  the  one  I  possess  has  bright  crimson  flowers 
of  beautiful  foi  ra,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  our  single 
P:conies.  The  coral-red  fruit  is  another  great  charm 
of  this  species,  and  to  see  a  fine  healthy  specimen 
studded  with  thequaint  follicles  spread  open  and 
displaying  double  rows  of  corak,  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  I  always  recommend  this  species  for 
the  rockery  where  it  does  well  on  fully  exposed 
situations,  and  flowers  and  seeds  freely.  P.  Emodi, 
from  the  Him.alayas,  I  have  seen  doing  better  in 
the  north  than  around  London.  It  invariably  gets 
cut  and  spoilt  by  the  easterly  winds  in  spring,  and 
is  unsatisfactory  in  the  open.  I  have  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, however,  with  it  behind  a  north  wall,  and 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  this  treatment  applies  to 
several  of  the  species.  They  will  not  stand  the 
morning  sun,  and  this  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  choosing  a  place  for  them. —  K. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 
Opening  Day,  May  7. 
If  the  display  made  on  the  opening  day  by  several 
of  the  trade  growers  and  by  a  few  private  gentle- 
men is  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  what  is  to 
follow  later  in  the  season  from  time  to  time,  the 
success  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  Mr.  Milner  and 
his  supporters  is  at  once  ensured.  The  support 
accorded  to  Mr.  Milner  must,  we  think,  have  far 
exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations  at  this 
the  comn\pncement  of  a  series  of  shows,  and  in 
this  particular  instance,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
no  classes  vs'ere  provided  for  competitive  exhibits. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  sta.ged  a  large 
group  of  choice  Orchids,  particularly  of  the  cooler 
sections  and  Cattleyas  ;  with  these  were  included 
numbers  of  their  choice  strains  of  Amaryllis 
in  excellent  condition,  also  several  plants  of  the 
newer  Dracicnas  and  the  same  of  Nepenthes,  Sar- 
racenias,  and  Darlingtonias  with  the  distinct  and 
promising  Epiphyllum  Makoyanum.  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Son  filled  three  tables  of  smaller  size,  but 
which  were  overflowing  with  Orchids,  fine-foliaged 
plants  and  hardy  flowers.  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium  and  Oncidium  sarcodes  were  particularly 
effective,    their    well-known    types    of     tuberous 

Begonias   being   represented  by   some   grand   cut 
blooms.    Several  new  plants  were  also  included,  to 

which   first-class  certificates  were  also    awarded. 
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notably  a  fine  form  of  Oncidium  sarcodes.  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  Ealiiiy;,  had  numbers  of  his  splendid  strains 
of  fancy  Polyanthus  and  coloured  Primroses  which 
he  is  this  year  exhibiting  in  fine  condition.  With 
these  were  included  two  new  Auriculas,  one  named 
Duke  of  Connaught  being  a  marked  advance 
amongst  the  alpines,  with  large,  bold  flowers  of  a 
dark  shade  ;  to  this  a  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  showed  two 
groups  of  Roses  in  pots,  the  dwarf  bush  plants 
being  relieved. in  a  most  effective  manner  by  the 
introduction  of  several  standards  amongst  them, 
these  latter  being  chiefly  Teas  of  the  liest  and 
newest  kinds.  Several  boxes  of  very  flne  cut 
blooms  were  also  staged.  Tea  Rose  Corinna  was 
here  finely  shown,  receiving  a  first-class  certificate. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  filled  two  tables,  one  with  a 
large  collection  of  show  and  alpine  Auriculas  of 
the  best  kinds,  and  another  with  small  standard 
Azaleas,  of  choice  kinds  in  profuse  flower.  Messrs. 
C.  Lee  and  Son  showed  a  large  group  of  early 
flowering  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  of  hardy 
kinds  interspersed  with  fine-foliaged  plants,  mak- 
ing a  good  display.  Messrs.  Lane,  Berkhamsted, 
had  also  a  large  group  of  pot  Roses,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  baskets  of  the  miniature  Poly- 
antha  Roses,  making  in  all  a  fine  show.  From 
Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Peckham  Rye, 
came  an  imposing  group  of  fine-foliaged  plants, 
chiefly  Palms,  Cycads,  Ferns  and  Dracaenas,  form- 
ing a  good  central  arrangement.  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.  showed  another  of  their  fine  selec- 
tions of  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants,  dwarf  Eri- 
cas and  varieties  of  Aphelexis  being  the  most  note- 
worthy, the  former  in  most  profuse  bloom.  Mr. 
Ramsey,  Waltham  Cross,  showed  remarkably  well- 
grown  dwarf  Roses  in  pots  in  considerable  quantity ; 
these  with  several  boxes  of  Niphetos,  Margchal 
Niel  and  other  Tea-scented  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
made  a  good  show.  Mr.  Ware  had  a  large  space 
filled  with  choice  assortments  of  early-flowering 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants.  Primula  Sieboldi 
in  variety,  Cypripediums  and  early  Irises  being 
amongst  the  most  noticeable,  with  cut  blooms  of 
Daffodils.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  had  a  large 
amount  of  tabling  occupied  with  another  of  their 
representative  collections  of  Daffodils  and  other 
spring  flowers,  making  in  all  a  brilliant  display. 
.Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  also  showed  Daffodils  in 
large  bunches  of  the  best  kinds  and  several  good 
examples  of  Crown  Imperials.  Cinerarias  were 
finely  shown  by  Messrs.  James  and  Son,  the  plants 
dwarf  and  in  full  flower.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons 
staged  a  large  collection  of  succulent  plants,  which 
they  cultivate  exceedingly  well ;  with  these  were 
boxes  of  huge  blooms  of  single  and  double  tuberous 
Begonias,  zonal  and  show  Pelargoniums.  Messrs. 
Hayes,  Edmonton,  sent  a  quantity  of  early-flower- 
ing Pelargoniums  of  the  most  approved  kinds  for 
decorative  use,  the  plants  dwarf  and  one  mass  of 
bloom.  Cut-flower  arrangements  and  other  decora- 
tive material  of  an  artistic  kind  wei-e  well  repre- 
sented upon  two  tables  by  Mr.  Phippen,  Reading. 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son  showed  a  table  of  flowering 
and  fine-foliaged  plants.  Amongst  these  was  a  fine 
example  of  CymbidiumLowianum.  From  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild's  gardens  at  Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard 
(Mr.  Jennings,  gr.),came  a  grand  lot  of  Malmaison 
Carnation,  the  plants  in  the  most  vigorous  health, 
and  bearing  huge  blooms  highly  perfumed,  the  pink 
and  blush  varieties  both  being  shown.  From  Messrs. 
d'e  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton  (Mr. 
Jas.  Hudson,  gardener),  came  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  from  pot  Vines.  To  all  of  the  exhibits  afore- 
mentioned medals  were  awarded.  The  beds  of 
permanent  exhibits  in  the  covered  garden  were 
well  filled  by  nurserymen,  and  to  these  allusion  may 
be  made  at  another  time. 


The  Temple  show.— On  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, May  25  and  2(j,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Masters  of  the  Bench,  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  fifth  great 
annual  flower  show  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  Last  year  over  10,000  people  visited  the 
exhibition,  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
show  this  year  will  be  in  every  respect  at  least  as 


successful  and  interesting  as  those  which  have 
preceded  it  if  the  weather  be  favourable.  To 
enable  gardeners— that  is,  bona  fide  employes  in  a 
private  garden,  nursery,  market  garden,  or  seed 
establishment— who  are  not  already  Fellows  or 
Associates  of  the  society  to  visit  the  show,  the 
council  have  decided  to  allow  them  to  purchase  2s. ()d. 
tickets  for  Is.  each,  admitting  at  10  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, provided  applications  for  same,  accorupanied 
with  stamped  and  directed  envelope  in  addition  to 
the  price,  lie  made  to  the  secretary,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W,,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  show  on 
May  25.  Music  will  be  performed  each  day  by  the 
band  of  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blues) 
under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  Chas.  Godfrey.  A 
catalogue  of  the  show  will  also  be  presented  to 
every  person  visiting  the  exhibition.  It  will  con- 
tain a  shoit  account  of  the  society  since  its  es- 
tablishment in  1801,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  exhibitors,  with  plants,  &c.,  shown,  a  programme 
of  the  music  to  be  performed  by  the  band,  and 
various  other  particulars  chiefly  relating  to  the 
society's  work  in  regard  to  horticulture. 


Obituary. 

Dr.  Regel.— We  regret  to  announce  the  death, 
at  the  age  of  77.  on  April  27,  of  Dr.  Regel,  the 
Director  "of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  St.  Petersburg. 
Dr.  Regel's  services  to  horticulture  have  been  nu- 
merous and  weighty.  He  devoted  great  attention 
to  the  botany  of  garden  plants,  and  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  numerous  specimens  collected  by  RussLan 
travellers.  He  was  the  founder,  and  for  many 
years  the  editor  of  Gartenftora.  He  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  introduction  of  hardy  plants  to  our 
gardens  from  Central  Asia  and  other  regions  of  the 
Russian  domnions.  The  16th  volume  of  The  Gar- 
den was  dedicated  to  him,  and  there  a  full  de- 
scription of  his  life  with  portrait  was  given. 

Mr.  John.  Allen.— Gardeners  in  Cornwall  will 
regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Allen, 
wiiich  took  place  at  Tregothnan  on  the  5th  inst., 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five.  Mr.  Allen  was 
head  gardener  under  four  successive  Lords  Fal- 
mouth nearly  fifty  years  ;  in  fact,  he  had  been  in 
the  employ  over  seventy  years.  As  head  of  the 
Tregothnan  Gardens  for  such  a  long  period,  Mr. 
Allen  had  the  carrying  out  of  the  vast  alterations 
and  improvements  that  have  made  Tregothnan  one 
of  the  most  princely  domains  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. Tregothnan  is  perhaps  unique  for  its  exten- 
sive plantations  of  choice  Rhododendrons  and 
Camellias,  especially  the  Sikkim  varieties  of  the 
former,  many  of  which  have  now  attained  enormous 
proportions  and  which  were  all  planted  under  his 
superintendence.  A  few  years  ago  he  resigned  in 
favour  of  his  youngest  son.  He  was  then  provided 
by  the  late  Lord  Falmouth  with  a  pony  and  low 
comfortable  carriage  for  driving  around  the  estate 
to  superintend  its  extensive  woods,  drives,  and 
fences,  which  duties  he  carried  out  to  within  a 
few  months  of  his  decease. 


PUBLIC  Gardens. 

Brookwell  Park. — As  the  chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  will  officiate 
on  Whit  Jlonilay  at  the  ceremony  of  formally  opening 
Brockwell  Park  as  a  public  recreation  ground  and  open 
space. 

Eltham  Park. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
London  County  Council  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Hood  Barrs  :  "  That,  as  this  Council 
is  informed  that  the  Eltham  Golf  Club  has  put  up 
notice-boards  of  the  usual  description  in  Eltham 
Park,  forbidding  the  public  to  use  paths  which 
have  been  open  for  years,  the  clerk  be  instructed  to 
communicate  with  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  inquire  by  what  authority  the  notice- 
boards  are  erected,  and  to  further  ask  that  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Eltham  Golf  Club  should  not  be 


proceeded  with  until  after  the  Council  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  whether  an  offer  for  the 
purchase  of  the  jjark  shall  be  made." 

An  open  space  for  Islington. — Lord  Cal- 
thorpe  has  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
Islington  Vestry  to  present  to  the  public  as  a 
park  the  open  space,  300  feet  long  and  CO  feet 
wide,  between  Colebrooke  Row  and  Duncan  Ter- 
race, under  which  the  New  River  flows.  The 
ground  has  been  an  open  area  from  time  im- 
memorial. Recently  a  proposal  was  made  to  let 
it  for  building,  but  a  park  will  be  much  more 
acceptable  to  the  locality. 

Open  spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  at  83,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  Sir  W.Vincent  (vice-chairman)  presiding 
in  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Meath,it  was  announced 
that  the  old  burial-ground,  Hackney  Road,  and  De 
Beauvoir  Square,  Kingsland  Road,  would  be  open 
to  the  public  in  the  course  of  the  month  ;  that  the 
laying-out  by  the  association  of  Spitalfields  Church- 
yard and  St.  Ann's  Churchyard,  Soho,  had  been 
commenced,  and  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
had  been  concluded  with  Lord  Calthorpe  regarding 
the  open  space  in  front  of  Duncan  Terrace.  Islington, 
which  he  had  advertised  for  sale  as  a  building  site. 
It  was  decided  to  communicate  with  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the 
trees  on  the  vacant  land  south  of  Bedford  Square  ; 
to  negotiate  with  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  for  the 
acquisition  of  St.  Thomas's  Square,  Hackney, 
which  the  local  authorities  were  willing  to  main- 
tain ;  to  offer  Bay  trees  in  tubs  in  front  of  the 
National  Gallery  during  the  summer  months,  and 
for  the  same  period  to  take  charge  of  the  church- 
yards of  St.  Katherine  Coltman  and  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  East.  A  grant  of  £50  was  made  for  seats 
for  Goldsmith  Square,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
seats  offered  for  Fulham  Cemetery  had  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Giant  Sweet  Chestnu's— M.  D.  Guibeneuf, 
of  Nantes,  sends  us  two  photogiaphs  of  Sweet  Chest- 
nuts at  St.  Laurs  One  tree,  he  says,  is  55  feet  in 
circumference,  and  the  other  37  feet.  We  regret  the 
photographs  are  not  suflieiently  clear  to  obtain  good 
eugravmgs. 

Grubs  in  garden  (/?.  B.  Oill).—'Ihe  grub  which 
you  have  sent  is,  I  believe,  that  of  the  common  cock- 
chafer, but  it  is  not  a  full-grown  specimen  by 
any  means.  It  may  possibly  be  the  grub  of  one  of 
the  smaller  species  which  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
common  cockchafer  (Rhizotrogus  solstitialis  or 
Phyllofurtha  horticola).  Whichever  it  may  be,  its 
habits  are  the  same— feeding  on  the  roots  of  plants 
and  doing  much  mischief.  There  is  no  remedy  as 
far  as  I  know  but  turning  them  np  out  of  the 
ground  ;  no  insecticides  are  of  any  use. — G.  S.  S. 


New  or  rare  floisrers  for  dra^sring.— Readers 

will  khidly  remember  that  we  shall  he  greatly  obliged 
for  any  specimens  of  new  or  rare  plauts,  or  information 
concerning  them. 

Names  of  plants.— J.  DonnJai.—l,  Sophronitia 
ceruua— certainly  not  S.  rosea;  2,  Epidendrum  cihare  ; 

3,  B.  tigrinum. C.  Roach.— Send  better  specimens 

when    fertile- C.    .4.— Lycaste    plana. O.   Bet- 

tridge.—\,  Oncidium  macnlatum  ;  2,  Cattleya  Trianae 
delioata ;  3,  Oncidium  Marshallianum ;  4,  Brassia 
maculata. T.  T/inrn.- Adiantuni  Farleyense  — suf- 
fering from  cold  and  a  dry  atmosphere. fr.  Aplin. 

—1   Adiantum  glaucophyllum  ;  2,  Myriopteris  elegans ; 

3    Davallia  pyxidata. T.  i'corr/.— Send  another  spe- 

cimeuand  less  shrivelled. T.  G'')H»cr.— Dendrobmm 

primulinum.- T.  H.  fe'i/Jci-.— Deudrobium  barhatulum. 

G.  Ahiott.—  Cnlyss  spectra. M.  Baxendale. — 

Cannot  name  Tree  Ferns  fromsuch  scraps.— J.  JfcfriJics. 

— Dictyopttfris  Canierooniana. Donald.  — 1,  Lycaste 

aroraatica  -,  2,  Dendrochilum  glumaceum  ;  3,  Cattleya 

Triana;    alba. Helen    Cochrane.— 1,    Polystichum 

triangulare;  2,  Niphobolus  pertusus ;  3,  Seliguea 
caudiformis  ;  4,  Doryopteris  sagitta?folia ;  5,  Hypole- 

pia  tenuifolia;  6,  Adiantum  setulosum. H.  Green- 

rirass.—l,   Masdevallia  Harryana   (good   variety) ;    2, 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus. T.   Bewley.—A  very 

good    Odontoglossum    Harryanum. Wexford.— 1, 

Choisya    ternata  ;     2,    Grevillea    rosmarinifolia  

Stroud  W.'ii.ct.- Justicia   carnea. H.  G.  R.— The 

Mexican  Orange  Flower  (Choisya  ternata). B.  0.— 

Calanthe  bulb. KiWf.-  Co:onilLa  Emerus. 
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WOODS  AND    FORESTS. 


NOTES  ON  POPLARS. 

I  HAVE  lately  noticed  a  number  of  Poplars, 
which,  instead  of  being  strictly  confined  to  a 
single  shoot,  were  allowed  to  develop  three  or 
four  from  the  same  root.  Each  of  these  .shoots 
has  now  attained  the  size  of  a  large  pole  or 
small  tree,  and  what  should  have  been  a  single 
bole  is  now  quite  a  group.  For  such  trees  as 
the  Ash,  the  Alder,  and  others,  where  wood  of 
small  dimensions  would  be  marketable,  such  a 
method  of  growing  may  be  quite  admissible,  and 
if  growing  the  Poplar  merely  for  ornament  was 
aimed  at,  there  would  be  no  objection.  Grow- 
ing it  for  timber,  which  was  the  intention  in  the 
case  I  have  mentioned,  and  mast  be  the  object 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  will  not  allow  of 
such  a  system  as  raising  three  or  four  small  trees 
from  a  single  root.  With  a  tree  of  the  nature  of 
the  Poplar,  the  chief  point  towards  making  it 
marketable  is  producing  it  of  a  good  timber  size. 
Small  wood  in  the  shape  of  poles — I  am  now 
speaking  of  such  dimensions  as  8  inches  or  9 
inches  diameter — is  a  thing  which  is  not  wanted 
in  Poplars.  To  grow  three  or  four  such  poles 
from  a  single  i-oot,  instead  of  confining  the  growth 
to  a  single  stem,  is,  therefore,  obviously  bad 
management.  I  have  no  data  to  guide  me 
with  respect  to  these  particular  trees  as  to 
when  and  in  what  way  they  were  planted  ; 
but  apparently  they  have  had  no  care  since. 
From  the  habit  of  their  growth,  as  the  poles 
are  pretty  uniform  in  height  and  size,  it  is  just 
possible  that  this  young  wood  may  have  sprung 
from  stools.  The  ground  on  which  they  stand 
is  at  the  bottom  of  a  railway  embankment,  so, 
if  they  have  grown  from  the  root  of  a  tree 
which  had  previously  been  felled,  the  whole 
of  the  two  crops  could  not  have  extended 
over  more  than  forty  or  fifty  years,  as  the  soil 
has  not  been  in  its  present  position  longer  than 
that. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  that  I  wish  to  draw  attention  as 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  error  to  allow  trees 
which  are  of  little  value  in  a  small  size 
to  grow  on  with  four  or  five  leaders  from  a 
single  root.  The  removal  of  all  but  the  most 
promising  saplings  can  hardly  be  effected  too 
soon.  As  the  cultivation  of  the  Poplar  for 
ornament  has  been  mentioned,  another  word 
respecting  it  may  not  be  out  of  place.  On  the 
whole,  unless  where  there  is  room  for  the  full 
development  of  large  and  loose-growing  trees 
— I  am  not  now  including  the  Lombardy  variety 
— there  are  many  more  .suitable  selections  than 
thn  Poplar.  AVhen,  however,  it  does  occur,  and 
the  space  at  command  or  the  surroundings  would 
make  it  undesirable  for  the  tree  to  develop  its 
fiill  height  and  size,  this  mode  of  treatment, 
which  is  a  defect  so  far  as  timber-production  is 
concerned,  may  occasionally  be  adopted  with 
some  measure  of  success,  as  when  in  leaf  the 
foliage  of  the  group  of  saplings  does  not  pro- 
duce a  bad  etfect.  J.  N.  15. 


in  and  transplanted  from  the  nursery.  Oaks  grown 
from  Acorns  sown  in  the  field,  in  which  they  are 
allowed  to  come  to  maturity,  grow  taller,  and  are 
altogether  better  in  their  growth  than  those  which 
have  been  raised  in  a  nursery  and  transplanted  to 
their  permanent  quarters.  The  reason  of  this 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  cheek  put  to  the 
growth  of  the  tap  roots  of  the  seedlings  ;  they  are, 
therefore,  not  only  enabled  to  take  a  firm  hold  of 
the  ground  at  an  early  period  of  their  growth,  but 
they  also  go  deeper  into  the  earth  in  search  of  food. 
Those  which  have  been  transplanted  grow  stunted 
and  dwarf,  throwing  out  lateral  shoots  for  many 
years  after  they  are  planted. 

Mixed  plantations. — Whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  verdict  of  practical  foresters  regarding 
the  mi.xed  planting  of  forests,  every  lover  of  forest 
scenery  will  greatly  regret  if  it  is  necessary  for 
the  most  profit  to  form  plantations  of  a  single  va- 
riety of  trees.  A  hilly  range  four  miles  or  five 
miles  in  length,  and  covered  to  near  its  summit 
with  Scotch  Firs  and  Larch  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions, lay  daily  before  the  writer's  view  all  the 
past  summer  and  autumn.  From  the  time  that 
the  Larch  first  put  forth  its  leaves  all  through  the 
summer,  the  contrast,  or  rather  harmony,  of  the 
green  of  the  Larch  and  darker  green  of  the  Firs 
was  beautiful,  and  after  the  Larch  began  to 
assume  its  golden  tint,  it  was  a  scene  "  once  seen 
to  be  remembered."  Let  the  time  be  far  distant 
in  British  forestry  when  the  beautiful  and  orna- 
mental are  divorced  from  the  practical  and  profit- 
able ;  let  both  be  combined  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  result. 


USES  OF  THE  ASH. 


rowing   better  than  planting. —When    the 

climate  will  allow  it  is  always  better  to  sow  than 
to  pl.ant.  Sowing  the  ground  intended  for  a  plan- 
tation of  hard  wood  with  Acorns,  Beech  masts, 
or  Ash  keys,  according  to  the  tree  determined  on, 
is  the  best  and  most  profitable  way  of  raising 
timber  trees.  The  plantations  raised  in  this  way 
will  grow  more  quickly,  produce  straighter  and 
more  uniform  shoots,  and  will  be  found  in  eight  or 
ten  years  to  outstrip  those  of  the  same  age  raised 


The  value  of  Ash  timber  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  .and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Sweet  Chestnut,  the  wood  of  young  trees  is 
more  esteemed  than  that  of  old  ones.  The  tex- 
ture of  the  wood  is  alternately  compact  and 
porous,  and  where  the  growth  has  been  vigorous 
the  compact  part  of  the  annual  layers  bears  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  porous,  and  the  timber 
is  comparatively  tough,  elastic,  and  durable.  In 
durability,  however,  and  also  in  rigidity,  it  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Oak  ;  but  it  is  superior  to  that  wood, 
and  to  every  other,  in  toughness  and  elasticitv, 
and  hence  its  universal  employment  in  all  those 
parts  of  machinery  which  have  to  sustain  sudden 
shocks,  such  as  the  circumference,  teeth  and 
spokes  of  wheels,  beams  of  ploughs,  &c.  The 
timber  of  the  Ash  is  very  elastic,  so  much  so, 
that  a  joist  of  this  timber  will  bear  more  before 
it  breaks  than  one  of  that  of  any  other 
tree  indigenous  to  Europe.  It  weighs  per  cubic 
foot  6t  lbs.  9  ozs.  when  green  and  49  lbs.  S  ozs. 
when  dry.  Since  the  use  of  iron  became  so  general 
in  the  manufacture  of  instruments  and  machines, 
the  value  of  the  Ash  is  somewhat  diminished,  at 
least  in  Britain:  it  still,  however,  ranks  next  in 
value  to  that  of  the  Oak,  and  is  held  even  to 
surpafs  it  for  some  purposes.  It  is  much  in  use 
by  the  coachmaker,  the  wheelwright,  and  the 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements.  It  is 
highly  valued  for  kitchen  tables,  as  it  may  be 
scoured  better  than  any  other  wood,  and  is  not  so 
liable  to  run  splinters  into  the  scourer's  fingers. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  was  formerly  much  used 
in  staircases  ;  and  in  old  houses  (for  example,  at 
Wroxton  Abbey,  near  Banbury,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Guildford)  the  staircase  is  entirely  formed 
of  this  wood.  Milkpalls  in  many  parts  of  England 
are  made  of  thin  boards,  sawed  lengthwise  out  of 
the  tree,  each  rolled  into  a  hollow  cylinder,  with  a 
bottom  afh.xed  to  it.  The  roots  and  the  knotty 
parts  of  the  trunk  are  in  demand  by  cabinet- 
makers for  the  curious  dark  figures  formed  by 
their  veins,  which  have  a  singular  appearance 
when  polished.  Evelyn  says  that  '■  some  Ash  is 
so  beautifully  cambleted  and  veined,  that  skilful 
cabinet-makers  prize  it  equilly  with  Ebony,  and 
call  it  green  Ebony."  It  makes  excellent  fuel, 
burning,  even  when  newly  cut,  with  very  little 
smoke  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  all  woods 


for  smoke-drying  herrings.  It  makes  excellent  oars, 
and  also  blocks  and  pulleys. 

Few  other  trees  become  useful  so  soon,  it  being  fit 
for  walking-sticks  at  four  or  five  years' growth,  and 
for  handles  for  Sfades  and  other  implements  at  nine 
or  ten  years'  growth.  An  Ash  pole,  Nicol  observes, 
:i  inches  in  diameter,  is  as  valuable  and  durable  for 
any  purpose  to  which  it  can  be  applied  as  the  timber 
of  the  largest  tree.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for 
Hop  poles,  hoops,  crates,  handles  to  baskets,  rods 
for  training  plants,  forming  bowers,  for  light 
hurdles  and  for  wattUng  fences,  and  also  for  walk- 
ing-sticks. In  Staffordshire,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  potteries,  the  Ash  is  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  and  cut  every  five  or  six  years  for  crate- 
wood,  which  is  in  great  demand  for  forming  crates 
to  pack  up  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  pot- 
teries. In  Kent  and  in  various  pl.acesin  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  the  most  profitable  applica- 
tion of  the  young  Ash  is  for  walking-sticks,  plant 
rods,  hoops  and  Hop  poles.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
coppice  woods  are  cut  overevery  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and,  for 
the  former  purposes,  every  five  or  seven  years.  The 
ashes  of  the  branches  and  shoots  of  this  tree  afford 
a  very  good  potash  ;  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning 
nets  and  calf-skins  ;  the  leaves,  in  some  places,  for 
feeding  cattle  in  autumn,  and  in  others  in  spring, 
and  for  adulterating  tea.  The  leaves  and  shoots, 
eaten  by  cows,  are  said  to  give  the  milk  and  butter 
a  rank  taste,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
considered  a  great  evil  by  the  Romans,  as  they  re- 
commended the  leaves  of  the  Ash,  next  to  the 
leaves  of  the  Elm,  for  fodder.  In  moist  pastures, 
interspersed  with  or  surrounded  by  numerous  trees 
in  hedgerows,  the  leaves,  after  dropping  in  the 
autumn,  communicate  a  bitter  taste  to  the  water 
both  in  the  ditches  and  ponds,  and  possibly  also  to 
the  milk  of  cows  ;  but  this  does  not  hold  good 
more  with  respect  to  the  Ash  than  to  other  trees  ; 
indeed,  the  most  objectionable  is  the  Oak,  the  leaves 
of  which,  in  autumn,  give  a  decidedly  bitter  taste 
both  to  water  and  millc. 

Ash  in  plantations  has  been  objected  to  on 
account  of  the  injury  which  it  does  to  everything 
that  grows  in  its  shade  ;  but,  though  we  admit  that 
this  and  its  love  of  shelter,  constitute  a  decided 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  planted  in  hedgerows, 
or  where  it  is  expected  to  make  profit  from  plants 
growing  under  its  shade,  yet  it  affords  no  argument 
against  planting  it  in  masses,  where  the  object  is 
the  production  of  timber  or  coppice  wood.  As  the 
tree,  when  standing  singly,  forms  a  most  orna- 
mental object  on  a  lawn,  and,  though  it  may  im- 
pede the  growth  of  the  Grass,  yet  does  not  destroy 
it,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Ash  should  not  be 
admitted  into  pleasure-grounds,  as  well  as  the 
Cedar  or  any  other  dense  Evergreen,  under  which 
Grass  will  not  thrive.  It  has  been  observed  that 
female  and  hermaphrodite  trees,  from  the  quantity 
of  seeds  which  they  produce,  never  exhibit  such  a 
handsome  clothing  of  foliage  as  the  male  trees  ; 
and  hence,  in  some  situations,  where  an  ornamental 
Ash  tree  is  wanted,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  ; 
sure  of  a  male  by  grafting.  ' 


"The  Garden"  Mon'iily  Parts  —  This  journal  «  put- 
lished  in  ntatl//  bound  Monthly  Parti,  In  this  form  the 
coloured  2^late^  are  best  preMrved,  and  it  is  most  suiixible  for 
reference  previous  to  the  mwe  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6rf.  ;  post  free,  1«.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  forty  vols  , 
price,  cloth,  £29  8«. 

"Gardenirg    Illustrated"   Monthly    Farts.  —  This 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  ichich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.;postfrec,  Sd. 

"Farm  ard  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— ihis  journal  is 

published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Part^,  in  vhich  form  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.    Price  5d.;  postfree,  Sd. 

Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  oj 
tfiirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  airections 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dx.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  fcP  i892.— Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country 
Seals  (containing  over  9000}  have  been  very  carefully  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admittea  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished.    Price  Is.;  by  post.  Is  SU. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature ;  change  It  rather ;  but 
Thb  Art  itself  is  Nat;vre."— Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


BRIER  CUTTINGS  AND  SEEDLING 
BRIERS. 
Lively  discussions  have  long  been  waged  as  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  two  for  certain 
classes  of  Roses.  Some  adhere  closely  to  the  one, 
others  to  the  other,  and  yet  others  more  catholic 
in  theory  and  practice  show  their  friends  how 
happy  their  Roses  can  be  either  on  seedling  or 
cutt.ing  Briers.     Like   the   Wars  of  the  Roses 
that  raged  over  the  colour  of  a  petal,  this  one 
is  waged  over  the  form  and  size  and  character 
of  the  roots  of  cuttings  and  seedlings   respec- 
tively.   The  most  mysterious  thing  in  the  battle 
of  the  stocks  is,  that  while  Brier  cuttings  are 
held  to  be  the  best   for  Teas  by  some  famous 
growers,    others   consider   them    best  for  Per- 
petuals,  and  yet  others   will  use  nothing   else 
for   any   of   their  Roses.     Others,   again,   turn 
the    argument    topsy-tur\T'    through    ignoring 
all  cuttings  for   all    sorts   of   Roses,    and   use 
only    seedling    Briers   for    stocks  ;    while    yet 
more     growers     declare    their    preference    for 
seedling  Briers  for    Perpetuals    only.     Of  ne- 
cessity, almost  the  majority  of  tall  standards, 
whether   Perpetuals   or   Teas,   are   worked   on 
seedling  or  sucker  Briers,  the  latter  probably, 
so  far  as  the  roots   are   concerned,  being   the 
worst  of   all.     And  then,  too,  there  are  Briers 
and    Briers,  as    all    rosarians    know,    and    the 
botanists  and  collectors  assure  us,  varying  very 
much   indeed    in   strength  and  other  qualities, 
those  with  brown  bark  being  preferred  by  prac- 
tical men,  while  green-barked  Briers  will  hardly 
be  accepted  as  a  gift.     The  brown-barked  Dog 
Rose   fills  a    larger  space  to-day  as   the  main 
or  chief  root  force  for  Roses  than  it  ever  did 
before.     The  one  question  then  for  rosarians  is. 
Which  is  the  best  form  of  Brier  to  use,  that 
raised  from  seeds  or  from  cuttings !  Some  prelimi- 
nary questions   need  to  be  put   and  answered 
iirst,  and  this  is  one  of  them.     How  far  are  the 
Rose  stocks  in  dispute  the  true  types  of  their 
modes  of  propagation  or  of  culture  i     In  other 
words,  are  all  seedling  Briers  so  much  alike  as 
to  be  accepted  as  true  to  type,  and  as  sure  or 
likely  to  modify   the  growth  and  blooming  of 
the  Roses  worked  upon  them  independently  of 
the   raiser's   methods  of  raising,   growing,  and 
working  the  seedlings,  and  of  his  soil  and  his 
culture  of  the  Ros;s  grown  on  or  through  the 
same?     The  same  question  might  be  asked  in 
reference  to  Brier  cuttings.     This  question  can 
hardly  have  a  sweeping  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, or  how  could  such  a  distinguished  grower 
as  Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  and  others  grow  all 
their  Roses  on  the  seedling  Brier  ?     These  are 
by  no  means  all  alike  in  dift'erent  seasons,  soils, 
nurseries,   nor  even  in  the  same  soil,   season, 
and   under  the  same  management.     And  this 
suggests    the    very   practical   inquiry    whether 
seedling  Briers  may  not  be  brought  up  or  down, 
according     to    the    grower's    estimate    of    the 
merits  of  the  two,  to  the   level  of  Brier  cut- 
tings through  culture,  skill,  soil,  <fec. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  which  is  best 
for  most  of  our  Roses,  and  assuming  for  the 
purpose  of  argument  and  also  on  the  law 
of  probabilities  that  Brier  cuttings  may  make 
the  best  Rose  stocks,  the  pertinent  question 
"  Why  best  ! "  will  spring  to  the  lips  of  every 
rosariar";     The  answer  would  be.  Because  they 


form  different,  better,  more  roots.  Another 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  Brier  cuttings 
over  seedling  Briers  was  used  the  other  day  by 
two  distinguished  rosarians  in  succession.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Brier  cuttings  care- 
fully disbudded  produced  few  or  no  suckers, 
while  seedling  Briers  produced  plentiful  crops 
of  these  right  up  to  the  very  end  of  their  lives. 
1  would  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  invite 
further  information  from  other  Rose  growers 
and  exhibitors  on  this  very  important  point.  As 
to  my  other  point  that  the  roots  of  Brier  cuttings 
are  different,  better,  and  more  numerous  than 
those  on  seedling  Briers,  the  first  batches  of 
Brier  cuttings  contrasted  with  the  seedling  Briers 
will  prove  these  points  beyond  all  cavil.  The 
tap  root.s  of  the  seedling  are  changed  into 
masses  of  fibrous  roots  on  the  Brier  cutting,  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  superior  qualities  of 
cuttings  to  seedlings  have  their  origin  in  the 
changed  character  and  greater  abundance  of 
their  rooting  force.  More  evidence,  how- 
ever, is  greatly  needed  on  these  points.  Dif- 
ferent rosarians  of  almost  equal  eminence  have 
solved  the  difficulty  for  themselves  by  de- 
claring that  they  will  only  grow  this  or  that 
class  of  Roses  on  seedlings  or  on  cuttings.  Bvit 
this  is  no  solution  for  others.  For  myself,  for 
example,  I  am  extremely  sceptical  and  very 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  Brier  cuttings  being 
always  and  everywhere  better  for  Teas  and 
worse  for  Perpetuals  than  seedling  Briers,  or 
as  to  the  reason  of  such  a  fact,  supposing 
it  to  exist.  All  such  testimonies  of  success 
in  Rose  culture  on  certain  stocks  and  under 
certain  conditions  are  valuable  as  records  of 
local  or  personal  success  ;  but  we  want  wider 
knowledge  before  we  can  afford  to  dogmatise  as 
to  what  stocks  certain  definite  classes  of  Roses 
will  or  will  not  bloom  best  upon.  And  yet  there 
are  few  points  on  which  rosarians  are  so  positive 
and  dogmatic.  A  grower  assured  the  writer  the 
other  d'ay  that  he  could  not  keep  his  Teas  alive 
unless  on  Brier  cuttings.  He  was  equally 
emphatic  that  Brier  seedlings  were  the  only 
stocks  on  which  he  could  grow  Perpetuals  to 
perfection.  And  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  in- 
credulously when  assured  that  Tea  Roses  had 
done  remarkably  well  worked  on  either,  and 
also  on  Banksians  and  Manettis  as  well  as  on 
their  own  roots.  Caledonian. 


good  holding  soil  to  enable  them  to  discharge  then- 
functions.  It  is  often  lamentable  to  note  the 
wretchedly  poo'-,  stunted  growths  seen  on  house- 
trained Roses,  but  those  at  Claremont  were  marked 
exceptions. — A.  D. 


Trellis-trained    Roses.— "D.   T.   F.,"  in  his 

note  about  the  trellis  Roses  at  Claremont,  seems 
to  have  inferred  that  the  varieties  named  were  of 
my  own  selection  instead  of  being  what  I  found 
there.  Very  likely  were  Mr.  Burrell  about  to  plant 
a  similar  Rose  house,  he  would  employ  now  some 
other  varieties.  I,  however,  seriously  contest  the 
statement  not  only  that  Homere  is  not  often 
grown  under  glass,  but  that  the  colour  is  against 
house  culture.  I  had  at  Bedfont,  and  left  there, 
worked  on  Brier  stocks  and  trained  up  under  the 
high  span-roof,  two  strong  plants  of  Homfere,  and 
I  always  found  the  blooms  to  open  slowly,  and 
presenting  in  the  half-expanded  state  perfect  gems 
both  in  form  and  in  colour.  For  a  button-hole 
Rose,  I  thought  Homere  could  not  have  been  ex- 
celled. The  colour  was  of  a  soft  pink-flesh,  very 
beautiful  and  sweet.  I  have  thought  few  varieties 
better  merited  the  title  of  Perpetual  than  did 
Homfere.  It  would  flower  early  in  a  cold  house, 
bear  every  bud  being  cut  on  long  stems,  then 
break  and  be  cut  again  often  four  times  during  the 
season,  the  latest,  however,  usually  being  a  little 
too  late  ;  but  I  am  sure,  were  a  little  warmth  fur- 
nished, that  the  Rose  would  have  gone  on  and 
bloomed  perpetually.  In  my  own  judgment,  Roses 
under  glass  are  best  when  worked  on  strong- 
growing  stocks  and  planted  in  outside  borders. 
These  borders  should,  however,  be  composed  very 


CLIMBING  ROSES  AFTER  FLOWERING. 
After  the  main  crop  of  blooms  has  been 
secured  from  this  most  useful  section,  and 
which  has  already  been  realised  in  the  majority 
of  cases  under  glass,  it  is  very  important  that 
the  plants  receive  proper  and  careful  attention 
during  the  remainder  of  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months.  Unless  this  amount  of  care 
be  expended  upon  them,  they  cannot  possibly 
flower  so  freely  next  season.  Our  finest 
climl)ers  are  often  condemned,  when  the  fault 
really  lies  in  neglecting  them  as  soon  as  their 
present  crop  of  flowers  has  been  secured.  When 
any  plant  has  finished  blooming  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  of  its  existence,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  in  many  cases  it  is  at  this 
very  time  it  receives  the  least  attention.  It  is 
just  the  .same  with  Azaleas,  Camellias,  &o.;  in 
short,  there  are  far  more  plants  receive  irre- 
parable injury  from  bad  treatment  at  this  tune 
than  from  any  other  cause.  No  sooner  has 
their  present  charm  gone  than  they  are  ruth- 
lessly thrust  on  one  side  and  neglected.  In  the 
case  of  climbing  Roses  after  their  ffowering 
period  is  over,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary 
to  afford  them  careful  attention,  as  upon  the 
treatment  they  receive  now  will  depend,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  amount  of  pleasure  and  use- 
fulness derived  from  them  next  spring  ;  not  to 
say  anything  of  the  pleasing  feature  of  healthy 
growing  plants  all  through  the  present  spring 
and  summer. 

It  is  when  these  Roses  are  going  out  of  flower 
that  they  make  their  first  strong  sucker-like 
gro\vths,  and  these  are  the  rods  that  will 
bear  the  finest  and  greatest  quantity  of 
blooms  during  the  following  season.  If  the 
plant  is  neglected  at  the  very  time  it  is  pro- 
ducing these  shoots,  there  is  necessarily  a  great 
deal  oi  harm  done,  the  chief  results  of  which 
are  not  seen  until  the  next  flowering  time 
comes  round.  In  many  cases  where  such  strong 
arowinc  Roses  are  planted  out,  and  in  all 
mstances  where  they  are  grown  in  pots  or  tubs, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  their  water  supply 
should  not  fail  them  at  the  very  time  when  the 
plant  most  requires  it,  and  during  the  more 
drying  atmosphere  of  summer  ;  they  will  also 
benefit  a  great  deal  from  somewhat  liberal  appli- 
cations of  liquid  manure.  This  should  be 
liberal  in  quantity,  not  in  strength.  It  is  here 
that  so  many  make  a  mistake  ;  they  apply  far 
too  strong  a  solution  of  animal  or  artificial 
stimulants.  It  is  not  more  than  the  Rose  can 
assimilate,  but  it  is  given  in  such  strong  doses, 
that  the  young  and  actively  growing  roots  are 
seriously  injured,  and  so  fail  to  reap  any  bene- 
fit. Had  the  same  amount  of  stimulating 
material  been  given  in  two  or  three  applications, 
the  plant  would  have  received  considerable 
assistance ;  whereas,  it  was  probably  checked  in 
growth  and  soon  put  on  an  injured  appearance, 
its  leaves  turning  yellow  and  falling  oft'. 

Few  things  are  more  annoying  than  to  dis- 
cover one  has  been  over-generous  to  his  plants. 
Provided  the  plant  is  growing  in  suitable  soil, 
veiy  little  after-assistance  is  necessary  except- 
ing in  the  way  of  keeping  the  roots  supphed 
with  sufficient  water.  It  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance to  maintain  a  clean  growth.  Such 
enemies  as  green-fly,  scale,  mildew,  and  red 
spider  must  be  battled  against  as  assiduously  as 
ever.     If  you   have   kept-  these   pests  well   in 
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of  folly  to  allow  them  to  increase  now  simply 
because  the  present  usefulness  of  your  plant  is 
over.  Early  and  healthy  growth  can  be  easily 
ripened  previous  to  the  return  of  winter,  and 
when  this  end  is  gained  the  flowers  for  the 
coming  season  are  practically  secured.  It  is 
useless  to  expect  a  satisfactory  crop  from  par- 
tially ripened  and  badly  grown  wood.  I  Hnd 
that  a  good  syringing  early  in  the  morning  and 
again  at  night  is  very  beneficial  to  strong-grow- 
ing Roses.  It  affords  rest  to  and  allows  the 
foliage  to  recuperate  itself  after  a  hot  day. 
Roses,  like  many  other  plants,  derive  a  great 
deal  more  nourishment  from  atmospheric  feed- 
ing than  is  generally  supposed,  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  will  allow  of  the  temperature  rising 
much  higher  than  would  be  at  all  acceptable  if 
the  air  was  dry.  Dry  air  is  also  very  conducive 
to  the  spread  of  many  insect  pests,  as  well  as 
mildew.  When  the  growth  is  completed,  or, 
failing  this,  when  the  end  of  the  summer  is 
drawing  nigh,  ripening  of  the  wood  must  be 
secured.  This  is  best  done  by  keeping  the 
plants  somewhat  dry  at  the  roots  and  affording 
them  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  plants  should  be  allowed  to  show 
si[;ns  of  drought,  such  as  drooping,  itc. ,  but 
that  they  should  be  kept  moderately  dry  and 
receive  liberal  syringiugs  ;  these  last  will  pre- 
vent undue  shrivelling  of  the  wood.  Such 
measures  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  majority 
of  instances  if  the  plants  have  been  kept  growing 
healthily  from  the  first,  as  in  that  case  they 
will  have  arrived  at  maturity  earlier  and  in  a 
more  natural  manner.  Ripoewood. 


NEAV  ROSES. 


McST  of  the  English  raised  Roses  pass  into 
general  cultivation,  and  this  will  no  doubt  hap- 
pen in  the  case  of  the  four  following  varieties, 
blooms  of  which  have  been  sent  me  by  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross  : — 

Salamander,  although  one  of  last  year's  kinds, 
is  to  most  people  still  new.  Before  long  it  will 
figure  prominently  on  the  exhibition  stand,  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  garden  as  well,  for  it  has 
that  robust  habit,  freedom  of  growth,  and  richness 
of  leafage  that,  combined  with  free-blooming 
qualities,  go  to  make  a  Rose  valuable  beyond  the 
mere  production  of  a  few  fine  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  vivid  crimson  colour,  whilst  the  thick 
broad  petals  make  up  a  handsome  massive  bloom. 
We  shall  not  much  longer  regret  that  A.  K. 
Williams  is  not  a  good  variety  for  grouping,  as 
Salamander  promises  to  be  good  in  the  one  respect 
wherein  this  otherwise  grand  Rose  fails. 

Pink  Rovek  likewise  is  not  exactly  new,  but  its 
merits  have  yet  to  be  more  widely  known.  It 
belongs  to  the  Hybrid  Tea  section.  It  is  a  Rose  of 
great  vigour,  with  large  leaves,  lovely  buds,  and 
still  more  beautiful  blooms.  The  scent  is  very 
powerful  and  the  colour  most  delicate,  pale  flesh 
externally,  deepening  into  pink.  In  its  particular 
shade  Mr.  Paul  compares  it,  and  not  inaptly,  with 
the  old  Maiden's  Blush,  and  it  is  a  decided  gain  to 
have  such  a  tint  in  a  flower  of  fine  form  and  re- 
markable sweetness.  A  perpetual  bloomer  with  a 
vigorous,  almost  climbing  habit  of  growth,  it 
should  be  found  very  useful  in  the  garden. 

Spensek  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
an  addition  to  the  type  of  which  Baroness  Roth- 
schild and  Merveille  de  Lyon  are  such  good  ex- 
amples. Like  these  kinds,  it  has  the  same  com- 
pact sturdy  habit.  Like  the  Baroness,  it  lacks 
scent,  but  it  is  a  flower  of  exquisite  colouring— a 
soft  pink,  clear  and  pure,  shading  almost  to  white 
on  the  edges  of  the  outer  petals.  The  form  is 
perfect,  quite  up  to  the  exhibitor's  ideal,  and  in 
the  garden  it  will  be  a  grand  Rose  for  grouping 
beside  those  above  named,  to  which  in  all  respects 
but  that  of  colour  it  can  be  so  admirably  com- 
pared.    The  magnificent   bud   and   full   expanded 


flower  sent  further  testify  to  its  adaptability  for 
forcing. 

COKINNA  is  a  new  Tea  Rose  which  created  a 
very  favourable  impres.sion  when  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Paul  last  year,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  seen  again 
during  the  coming  season,  but  it  will  not  be  put 
into  commerce  before  next  year.  The  flowers  sent 
are  paler  than  those  I  saw  last  year  cut  from 
plants  in  the  open  ground,  but  very  pretty  never- 
theless, the  buds  being  large,  long  and  full.  The 
colour  is  almost  indescribable,  for  yellow  shades 
into  copper  and  flesh-pink  into  rich  rose,  with  a 
faint  suffusion  of  white — a  harmony  of  colour  as 
charming  as  it  is  uncommon  except  in  Tea  Roses. 

A.  H. 


Rose  Marechal  Niel.— On  p.  439  "  Y.  A.  H. ' 

favours  us  with  a  few  notes  upon  the  above  Rose, 
and  I  fully  agree  with  the  remarks  he  makes 
upon  night  soil  as  a  first-rate  stimulant  for  Roses 
generally.  For  many  years  I  have  made  a  prac- 
tice of  giving  my  plants  a  few  doses  of  this  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  have  always  foimd  such  assist- 
ance wonderfully  beneficial.  Much  better,  stouter, 
and  more  highly-coloured  foliage  is  secured  by 
using  night  soil  than  from  any  other  stimulating 
mixtures  I  have  ever  tried.  For  such  strong 
growers  as  Marechal  Niel  and  Wm.  Allen  Richard- 
son this  is  really  an  excellent  fertiliser,  its  only 
objectionable  quality  being  the  unpleasant  odour. 
At  the  same  time,  where  one  is  growing  the  Rose 
for  profit  and  using  this  manure,  the  odour  may  be 
kept  down  considerably  by  frequentlysyringing  with 
clear  water ;  this  will  cleanse  and  purify  the  atmo- 
sphere to  a  great  extent.  Respecting  the  liability 
of  W.  Allen  Richardson  to  canker,  I  may  say  that 
I  have  had  quite  as  high  a  percentage  of  this  va- 
riety suffer  from  that  disease  as  "of  the  Mare- 
chal Niel;  indeed,  I  think  that  if  there  be  any 
difference  it  is  in  favour  of  the  Marechal.  I  have 
also  known  of  more  than  one  instance  where  the 
disease  of  canker  has  been  retarded  in  its  develop- 
ment by  the  system  of  removing  the  older  wood, 
as  recommended  by  "  Y.  A.  H."  The  De  la  Gref- 
feraie  is  a  splendid  stock  for  these  two  grand 
Roses,  and  will  swell  to  meet  their  requirements 
more  freely  than  the  Brier.  My  finest  plants,  and 
those  most  free  from  canker  and  wartincss,  are 
upon  the  De  la  Grefferaie  stock.  I  also  have  such 
rampant  growers  as  Mme.  Berard,  Reine  Marie 
llenriette,  and  others  upon  this  stock,  all  of  which 
thrive  quite  as  well  as  those  worked  upon  the 
Brier.  For  very  strong  climbers  and  in  somewhat 
light  soil,  I  prefer  this  stock  to  the  Brier. — R. 

Rose  The  Bride.— There  is  a  slii^ht  error  in 
the  remarks  of  "D.  T.  F."  (page  U6)  upon  this 
Rose.  While  agreeing  with  me  that  over-propaga- 
tion of  our  finest  new  varieties  is  injurious  to  their 
constitution,  he  mentions  as  a  proof  of  such 
theories  "  that  neither  The  Bride  nor  the  Puritan 
is  yet  in  the  catalogues  of  the  most  popular 
growers  for  sale."  There  is  evidently  a  slight  over- 
sight here,  as  I  venture  to  say  that  every  trade 
grower  of  any  note  hns  The  Bride  catalogued  in 
his  list.  I  am  induced  to  reply  to  the  remark  be- 
cause The  Bride  is  one  of  my  favourite  Roses,  and 
as  such  I  would  be  sorry  for  any  of  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  to  have  an  impression  it  is  at  all 
diflicult  to  obtain.  It  may  be  purchased  at  the 
same  price  as  other  standard  favourites,  and  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  white  Roses  in  exist- 
ence. My  experience  points  to  The  Bride  as  being 
of  equal,  if  not  superior,  vigour  to  Catherine  Mer- 
met. — RiDGEWOOD. 

Own-root  Roses — "  Ridgewood  "  makes  some 
very  interesting  remarks  in  The  Garden  for  May 
7  (p.  42G),  but  I  cannot  allow  some  of  his  statementji 
to  go  unchallenged,  particularly  when  he  says 
''  There  are  but  few  Roses  that  recommend  them- 
selves to  me  for  own-root  cultivation."  All  the 
strong-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  will  thrive  as 
well  on  their  own  roots  as  on  any  other  stock  after 
they  get  well  established.  This,  1  admit,  takes  a 
year  or  two  longer  than  when  the  plants  are  worked 
on  the  Manetti  stock.  One,  however,  ought  to  be 
able  to  wait  when  he  can  look  forward  to  the  plants 
lasting  a  lifetime.     There  is,  I  am  glad  to  say, 


every  indication  of  plants  that  I  raised  and  planted 
twenty-five  years  ago  doing  so.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  am  writing  I  had  no  experience  to  guide 
me.  I  took  cuttings  wherever  I  could  get  them — 
from  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong  growers.  I 
was  not  long,  however,  in  finding  out  that  aU  of 
them  were  not  suitable,  and  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  failures  was  amongst  those  bearing  dark 
flowers.  The  best  of  the  varieties  then  available 
were  General  Jacqueminot,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Marechal  A'aillant,  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mme. 
Charles  Wood.  Amongst  the  light-flowered  varie- 
ties I  may  mention  Baronne  Prevost,  Anna  Alexieff 
and  centifolia  rosea.  I  proved  years  ago  that 
vigorous-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  will  thrive  in 
positions  where  those  on  the  Manetti  failed.  My 
limited  experience  of  the  close-pruning  system  on 
own-root  plants  certainly  leads  me  to  think  that 
it  is  not  suitable  for  them.  This,  I  think,  is  the 
reason  why  "  lUdgewood "  sets  so  little  value  on 
them.— J.  C.  Clarke. 


ROSE  NOTES. 


OwN-KOOT  Roses.  —  The  only  way  to  con- 
clusively prove  whether  or  not  own-root  Roses 
have  merits  beyond  those  upon  foster  roots 
is  to  make  a  trial  of  both  side  by  side.  It 
would  have  to  extend  over  several  seasons 
and  must  embrace  the  different  sections 
of  Roses.  The  experience  or  observations  of 
one  or  two  seasons  will  not  suffice,  because  at 
the  start  the  plant  upon  foster  roots  lias  a 
decided  advantage  in  its  favour.  An  idea 
expressed  to  me  by  someRne  interested  in  owa- 
root  kinds  is  that,  although  apparently  weak  at 
the  start,  they  might  grow  stronger  each  year. 
If  they  will  attain  to  that  degree  of  vigour 
denoted  by  the  same  kind  upon  the  roots  of 
the  Brier,  then  it  is  a  decided  gain  to  have 
them  on  their  own  roots.  We  are  free  from 
all  risks  of  disaster,  through  death  of  the  stock, 
and  are  not  troidjled  with  suckers.  It  must,  how- 
ever, in  truth  be  admitted  that  these  risks  are 
now  reduced  to  the  lowest  minimum  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  one  stock,  and  that  the 
Brier.  In  regard  to  some  Roses  we  gain 
nothing  by  working  them  on  other  roots.  Most 
of  the  vigorous  climbers,  including  the  old 
Cluster  Roses  and  the  modern  Dijon  Teas,  are 
as  fast  growing,  vigorous  and  free  bloom- 
ing upon  their  own  roots  as  when  worked. 
More  diff'erence  is  apparent,  however,  among 
the  dwarfcr  growers,  and  wliat  few  trials  I 
have  made  point  to  the  conclusion  that  own- 
root  plants  of  those  kinds  that  will  thrive, 
do  not  become  so  vigorous.  "  Ridgewood," 
in  The  G-A.rden  of  May  7  (p.  420),  mentions 
j\Iarie  van  Houtte  as  one  of  the  free-growing 
kinds  on  its  own  roots.  For  the  past  three 
years  I  have  been  observing  a  group  of  own- 
root  plants  of  this  kind  growing  beside  a 
group  of  worked  plants  to  see  if  any  diff'erence 
residted  under  conditions  exactl)'  alike.  It  is 
true  the  own-root  plants  have  grown  freely  and 
made  nice  little  bushes,  but  they  have,  not, 
and  apparently  will  not  ever  become  so  strong 
as  the  worked  plants.  They  do  not  send  up 
those  strong  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plant 
as  thick  as  one's  finger,  and  the  growth  is  al- 
together weaker.  I  think  a  sufficient  time 
must  have  elapsed  for  them  to  have  given 
some  indication  if  they  were  going  to  be 
ecjual  in  vigour  to  the  ])lants  on  Brier  roots. 
A  few  other  kinds  were  tried  in  a  similar 
way,  liut  not  so  extensively,  one  or  two  plants 
struck  from  cuttings  having  been  planted  beside 
the  original  group,  and  in  no  case  was  any- 
thing proved  more  than  is  here  stated  in 
regard  to  Marie  van  Houtte.  "  Ridgewood " 
seems  rather  at  variance  in  his  opinions 
when  he  says  that  in  most  cases,  that  is 
in  gardens  with  light  soil  where  own-root  Roses 
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would  thrive,  better  results  may  be  obtained  by 
planting  those  worked  on  the  Manetti  or  the 
cutting  Brier  stock.  The  trade  growers  that  I 
know  who  favour  the  cutting  Brier  do  so  be- 
cause they  have  a  heavy  soil  to  deal  with,  and 
claim  that  this  form  of  stock  is  more  surface- 
rooting;  hence  advantage  arises  from  this  fact. 

RosE.s  ON  THE  w.vLLS.— These,  profiting  by 
the  amount  of  shelter  aflbrded  when  closely 
trained  to  a  good  wall,  are  now  getting  very 
forward,  and  we  will  not  have  long  to  wait 
before  they  are  in  flower.  Now,  more  than  at 
any  time,  the  careful  cultivator  is  able  to  assist 
production  and  materially  improve  the  quality 
of  the  flowers  produced  by  plants  on  walls.  In 
many  cases  they  are  overlooked,  or  do  not  get 
a  fair  share  of  attention  other  than  the  annual 
pruning  and  training.  It  is  not  always  possible 
from  the  positions  they  occupy  to  mulch  them 
with  manure  or  even  to  water  them  frequently 
with  liquid  of  this  kind.  But,  like  the  planted 
in  more  open  quarters,  they  need  additional 
food  at  times,  and  there  is  no  better  nor  less 
objectionable  way  of  applying  it  than  by  and 
through  the  medium  of  some  of  the  concen- 
trated manures.  Some  are  made  and  sold  espe- 
cially for  Roses,  whilst  others,  such  as  bone- 
meal  and  guano,  can  be  used  with  marked 
benefit  to  the  health  of  the  plants.  If  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  is  at  all  hard,  it  should  be 
loosened  by  lightly  breaking  it  up  with  a  fork. 
The  manure  may  then  be  applied  and  washed 
do^vn  to  the  roots  with  a  liberal  soaking  of 
water.  This  watering  also  will  serve  a  double 
purpose  in  helping  to  ward  oft'  attacks  of  mil- 
dew. Dryness  at  the  root  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  mildew  upon  outdoor  plants, 
and  the  roots  of  Roses  planted  close  against  a 
wall  are  often  much  drier  than  we  think  them 
to  be.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  is,  perhaps, 
only  really  moistened  by  prolonged  rain  in 
winter,  and  must  become  very  dry  in  summer 
unless  we  prevent  it.  At  present  the  growth 
of  the  wall  Roses  is  very  clean  and  strong,  but 
from  henceforth  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept 
for  insect  foes,  which  come  all  too  readily. 

General  prospects. — If  any  number  of  re- 
ports upon  this  point  could  be  collected,  they 
would  doubtless  be  of  a  very  variable  character, 
for  frosts  of  great  severity  have  been  disas- 
trously prevalent.  They  have  accentuated  the 
wisdom  of  deferring  pruning  as  long  as  possible. 
Although  a  few  warm  days  in  March  or  April 
cause  buds  to  burst  upon  wood  that  will  be  out 
away,  and  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  prema- 
ture start  more  as  the  wasting  of  vital  energy, 
yet  safety  lies  in  waiting.  If  we  endeavour  to 
check  this  apparent  impatience,  we  run  great 
risks,  as  we  cannot  stay  the  flowing  sap,  and  to 
prune  early  is  to  concentrate  its  stimulating 
force  upon  the  remaining  buds,  and  consequently 
they  start.  Apart,  therefore,  from  climatic  in- 
fluence and  efl'ects  (adverse  or  otherwise),  the 
cultivator  has  much  under  his  control  that  will 
make  or  mar  present  prospects.  In  more  than 
one  case  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  the 
risks  were  run  and  the  full  penalties  have  been 
paid.  No  second  start,  however  encouraged, 
will  give  shoots  as  strong  or  flowers  as  fine.  I 
pruned  no  Tea  Roses  till  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  in  my  case  risk  is  small,  because  their 
situation  is  above  the  line  of  most  spring  frosts. 
They  are  now  breaking  strongly,  and  if  a  little 
later,  doulitless  the  first  flowers  will  appearnearly 
as  early  as  in  previous  years.  A.  H. 


unknown.  Outside  on  a  south-east  aspect  in  our 
natural  soil  (sandy  loam)  it  is  grand  ;  on  a  south- 
west aspect  in  a  stiff  compost  I  had  to  cut  it  out 
not  one  bloom  in  twenty  came  good.  It  is  much 
paler  under  glass  —a  wliite  slightly  suffused  with 
pink,  a  deeper  pink  at  the  edge  of  the  petals.  Why  is 
the  colour  of  Cheshunt  Hybrid  against  it  as  a  trellis- 
trained  indoor  Rose  (p.  426)?  We  get  some  very 
fine  blooms.  Catherine  Bell  is  fine  in  the  bud  and 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  Roses.  Other  varieties  are 
Bouquet  d'Or,  Reine  Marie  Henrietteand  Ruve  d'Or, 
the  last  covering  a  space  30  feet  by  20  feet.— E. 
BuRRELL,  Clarcmont. 

Rose  Keine  Marie  Henriette.— This  fine 
Hybrid  Tea  was  a  great  favourite  of  mine  at  Bed- 
font  on  a  south  wall,  where  I  had  a  score  at  least 
of  very  strong  plants.  The  blooms  came  early  and 
were  of  a  deep  red  hue  until  the  sun  gained  power; 
then  they  faded  somewhat  and  lost  much  of  their 
beauty.  "  It  was  quite  remarkable  to  note  how  col- 
our came  into  the  1  iter  buds  if  two  or  three  dull 
cloudy  days  prevailed.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  best  place  for  this  Rose  would  be  a  west  wall, 
or  where  somewhat  shaded.  I  had  it  originally 
worked  on  the  Brier  stock  in  a  large  span  house 
where  it  had  ample  head-room,  but  it  grew  too 
strong  and  flowered  sparsely.  It  strikes  freely  from 
cuttings  —no  Rose,  perhaps,  more  readily,  and 
therefore  so  soon  as  a  stock  of  young  plants  was 
secured,  I  cut  back  the  heads  in  the  house  and 
worked  upon  them  Marechal  Niel,  which  produced 
fully  four  flowers  to  one  of  Reine  Marie  Henriette. 
This  latter  variety,  like  John  Hopper,  General 
Jacqueminot  and  some  other  strong  growers,  would 
make  a  capital  variety  for  pegging  down,  as  it 
throws  up  suckers  freely  and  very  stoutly  from  own- 
root  plants. — A.  D. 


Indoor  Roses  trellis-trained.— In  answer  to 
the  query  on  page  425,  Homere  does  well  under 
glass,  and  is  our  earliest  Rose.  We  cut  some  hun- 
dreds of  blooms  annually  and  a  malformed  bud  "is 
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Rubus  aretieus,  a  dwarf  creepiuE;  species  with 
pretty  rosy  purple  flowers,  is  an  excellent  rock  plant 
in  daiiip  shady  spots.  A  small  piece  will  soon  form  a 
large  mass  if  the  soil  is  free.  It  is  then  -very  striking 
and  flowers  fret- ly  aud  regularly.  The  fruit  when  pro- 
duced in  quantity  is  also  oruimental. — D. 

Gentiana  verna.— In  the  College  Gardens  at 
Dublin  there  are  just  now  several  fresh  and  liealthy 
tufts  of  the  vernal  Gentian  growing  on  a  flat  rock 
edging,  apparently  as  happy  as  if  on  the  native  turf 
in  Clare  or  Galway.  One  dense  clump,  about  the 
size  of  a  tea  saucer  and  now  bearing  110  flowers, 
is  a  mass  of  the  purest  and  deepest  blue.  Mois- 
ture at  the  root  seems  the  essential  point  in  its 
culture  on  limestone  soil. 

IieicMlin's  Aubrietia  (A.  Leichtlini)  and  the 
variety  rosea  are  both  charming  additions  to  this 
variable  class  of  plants.  The  type  is  brighter  in 
colour,  but  we  prefer  the  soft  tone  of  the  variety 
and  it  goes  better  with  other  plants  near  it  on  the 
rockery.  These  were  both  raised  a  few  years 
ago  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  from,  we  believe,  A. 
vfolacea.  The  advance  towards  red  is  most  marked 
and  that  colour  should  very  soon  follow.  It  is 
needless  to  say  they  are  both  indispensable  rock 
plants. 

Iris  paradib,  a  cross  between  paradoxa  and 
iberica,  raised  by  Dr.  Foster,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  Iris  hybrids  we  have  yet  seen.  It  seems 
to  partake  more  of  the  paradoxa  character  in  the 
standards,  intermediate  between  the  two  in  the 
falls,  which  have  a  bluish  grey  ground,  with  purple 
lines  and  a  deep  velvety  purple  spot  or  blotch  near 
the  apex  ;  the  standards  are  purple  with  darker 
lines.  It  is  altogether  a  great  acquisition,  and  we  are 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  Foster  for  his  past  work 
among  Irises,  well  named  the  poor  man's  Orchid, 
and  fully  borne  out  by  the  present  hybrid. 

Hardy  flowers  from  Forest  Hill.— Messrs. 
Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  who  have  lately  taken 
up  the  cultivation  of  hardy  flowers,  send  us  a 
gathering  of  the  best  now  in  season.  Among  them 
are  TroUius  europ, ceus,  a  very  fine  form  of  Iberis 
gibraltarica  hybrida, the  beautiful  Aubrietia  Leicht- 


lini, A.  purpurea.  Ranunculus  Gouani  fl.-pl.,  the 
double-flowered  Cardamine,  Ranunculus  monspeli- 
ensis, Trillium  erectum,  T.  grandiflorum,  and  several 
varieties  of  Phlox  setacea,  &c. 

A  fine  Rhododendron.— I  bring  you  a  fine 
Rhododendron  flower.  Twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Mangles 
gave  two  small  plants  as  a  help  to  the  New  Wisley 
Garden.  They  grew  well,  but  did  not  flower.  At 
last  we  planted  them  among  thick  garden  Rhodo- 
dendrons ;  one  flowered  last  year,  but  the  plant 
from  which  the  flower  was  taken  bloomed  this 
year  for  the  first  time  :  it  has  several  trusses.  Mr. 
Mangles  told  me  that  the  plants  had  been  sent  to 
him  by  a  skilful  hybridiser  in  Devon.shire,  and  I 
understood  were  crosses  of  Sikkim  with  a  garden 
Rhododendron.— George  F.  Wilson. 

*„*  A  remarkably  fine  flower,  dark  pink,  very 
large.     The  truss  sent  carried  eleven  blooms. — Ed. 

Phlox  subulate,  an  old  plant  which  is,  or 
should  be,  on  every  rockery,  has  been  very  much 
improved  of  late  years.  Some  of  the  varieties  are 
as  brilliant  in  colour  as  they  are  varied  in  tint. 
A  mass  of  this  old  species  as  a  carpet  to  a  bed  of 
Daphne  Mezereum  struck  us,  the  other  day,  as  be- 
ing very  effective.  The  mass  of  pale  green  foliage 
above  intensified  the  brilliancy  of  the  Phlox  and 
made  a  very  charming  picture  which  might  be 
multiplied  (id  infinitum  in  the  flower  garden  and 
pleasure  grounds'.  No  bare  space  under  trees  or 
shrubs  need  be  left  with  such  accommodating 
plants  at  our  disposal.  Another  good  subject  for 
this  purpose  is  Asperula  tinctoria,  a  creeping  plant 
a  few  inches  in  height,  forming  a  carpet  of  the 
brightest  green,  relieved  in  summer  by  pure  white 
flowers. 

Eaxifraga  Mertensiana  when  in  the  bud 
stage  is  more  curious  than  beautiful,  but  when 
the" flowers  open,  they  are  in  such  quantity  as  to 
make  a  pretty  show.  The  plant  has  a  very  grace- 
ful habit.  It  forms  rosettes  of  large,  kidney- 
shaped,  dark  green,  serrated  leaves,  and  the  stem, 
which  is  slender  and  arching,  is  profusely  branched. 
In  the  axils  of  all  the  branches  dense  clusters  of 
reddish  bulbils  are  formed,  which  are  all  young 
plants  capable  of  being  grown  into  fine  specimens. 
These  often  produce  quite  large  leaves  before  be- 
coming detached,  and  then  the  efliect  of  the  pretty 
white,  pink-stamened  flowers  is  really  fine.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  though 
by  no  means  rare,  it  is  a  much  scarcer  plant  than 
it  ought  to  be.  It  requires  a  peaty  soil  in  a  slightly 
shaded  bed  or  border,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  Eng- 
land 

Polemonium  Richardsoni.— Long  has  been 
the  controversy  whether  or  not  this  is  the  plant 
described  by  Graham,  but  without  raising  this 
question  now,  all  growers  will,  we  think,  agree  that 
it  is  one  of  our  very  best  early  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  Its  neat  compact  habit  and  numerous 
purple-blue  flowers  make  it  an  acquisition  in  the 
rock  garden  as  well  as  the  flower  border  in  spring. 
It  is  extremely  free,  and  seems  quite  indifferent  as 
to  soil  if  fairly  rich  and  moist  during  summer.  P. 
reptans  has  under  cultivation  very  short  or  no 
creeping  stems,  although  a  most  useful  and  very 
free-flowering  species.  The  flowers  are  darkerthan 
in  P.  Richardsoni,  the  habit  freer  and  more  robust. 
P.  humile  in  poor  soil  is  distinct,  but  in  rich  soil  it 
comes  so  near  P.  Richardsoni,  that  we  confess  to 
being  often  baftled  to  distinguish  the  two.  The 
dwarf  form  of  this,  however,  called  pulcherrimum, 
is  a  choice  plant,  a  free  grower,  and  abundant 
bloomer,  and  should  find  a  place  on  every  rockery. 

Jjinum  arhoreum  has  this  year  curiously 
enough  withstood  the  cold  much  better  than  L. 
luteum.  It  has  passed  the  winter  in  the  open  bor- 
der untouched,  and  is  just  now  a  blaze  of  bright 
yellow.  This  we  have  found  a  really  useful  rock 
plant ;  its  dense  tufty  tree-like  habit,  its  evergreen 
leaves,  and  abundant  flowers  in  early  spring  give  it 
a  charm  possessed  by  no  other  species,  except,  per- 
haps, L.  capitatum,  with  which  we  just  a  few 
months  ago  became  acquainted.  L.  arboreum  stiikes 
readily  from  cuttings  in  early  autumn,  and  if  these 
are  potted  on  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  during 
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winter,  they  make  sturdy  plants  ready  to  put  out 
in  spring.  L.  luteum,  or  flavum,  is  a  deciduous 
species,  and  tliis  year  has  done  lery  badly.  It  is, 
however,  a  lovely  plant,  and,  as  a  rule,  as  easily 
managed  as  L.  perenne.  We  often  find  L.  flavum 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  L.  campanulatum, 
an  Italian  plant,  which  if  really  distinct  has  not 
been  in  cultivation  to  our  knowledge.  L.  nar- 
bounense,  a  fine  large  blue-flowered  species,  and  L. 
monogynum,  a  white-flowered  form  from  New 
iieaUnd,  are  both  worth  an  effort  to  secure. 

Cytisus  Ardoini.— For  a  beautiful  flowering 
shrub  tor  the  rockery  we  have  rarely  seen  an  equal 
to  this.  It  is  a  creeping  or  procumbent  species  of 
graceful  habit,  and  just  now  every  branch  is  a 
beautiful  golden-yellow  rod,  so  dense  are  the  flowers 
and  so  pure  the  colour.  It  may  be  readily  struck 
from  cuttings.  Seeds  would  be  the  better  means 
of  ensuring  a  stock,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not 
often  mature  with  us.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe  and  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south.  Another 
species  of  equal  hardiness  and  with  beautiful 
purple-rose  fiovifers  is  C.  purpureus.  This  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  parents  of  tlie  lovely  C.  Andreanus, 
and  if  so,  the  latter  is  likely  to  prove  quite  hardy 
and  flowers  freely  in  the  open  air.  C.  purpureus  has 
an  upright  habit,  but  as  it  is  not  a  very  strong 
grower,  it  is  a  very  suitable  and  very  cbarming 
shrub  for  even  small  rockeries.  Genista  anglica  is 
also  a  good  dwarf  trailing  shrub  for  rockeries 
Just  now  it  is  a  sheet  of  the  brightest  golden- 
yellow  flowers,  which  continue  for  nearly  a  month. 
It  seems  to  want  a  little  more  water  than  the 
others,  and  should  be  planted  near  the  base  of  the 
rockery  to  trail  over  a  boulder. 

Ranunculus  montanus,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
dwarf  mountain  form,  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful rock  plants  in  flower  at  the  present  time.  Its 
very  dwarf  habit,  dense  and  tufty,  its  carpet  of  pale 
green  leaves,  and  sheet  of  golden-yellow  flowers 
all  recommend  it  to  the  lover  of  rock  plants.  It 
is  besides  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  manage  we 
have,  a  rich,  free,  gritty  soil  on  an  eastern  ex- 
posure suiting  it  admirably.  It  does  not  seem  to 
mind  moisture  during  winter,  so  can  be  planted 
low  down.  This  is  the  form  one  so  rarely  sees  in 
gardens.  If  you  ask  for  K.  montanus,  you  generally 
get  the  semi-alpine  or  valley  form  which  in  many 
cases  is  quite  as  coarse  and  not  more  beautiful  than 
the  common  Crowfoot.  To  see  the  true  alpine 
form  at  home,  carpeting  the  turf  with  its  pretty 
tufts,  giving  a  bright  golden  colour  to  a  whole 
mountain-side,  is  one  of  the  sights  that  linger  with 
one  a  lifetime.  A  good  companion  to  the  above  is 
R.  alpestris,  of  a  similar  habit,  but  with  white 
flowers.  They  do  well  together  and  bloom  about 
the  same  time. 

Notes  from  a  Worcestershire  garden- 
Never  in  an  experience  extending  over  nineteen 
yea,rs  have  I  known  so  disastrous  a  spring  as  that 
which  is  now  fast  passing  into  summer.  The 
winter  was  trying,  but  until  the  first  week  in  March 
all  seemed  safe  ;  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
this  month  that  the  real  extent  of  the  damage  done 
was  manifest.  Here  Evergreens  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  cartload,  and  rock  plants  which  had 
passed  scatheless  through  the  far  more  severe 
winter  of  1890-91  have  perished  by  the  score.  Only 
the  smallest  and  youngest  plants  of  Lithospermum 
prostratum  exist ;  all  the  larger  specimens  are  now 
tinder.  Iberis  j  ucunda  has  disappeared,  and  indeed 
the  rockeries  generally  are  bereft  of  their  choicest 
ornaments.  The  value  of  a  sheet  of  glass  as  a  pro- 
tection is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Androsace 
glacialis  and  A,  sarmentosa  thus  protected  have  in 
every  instance  survived,  and  are  now  coming  nicely 
into  flower.  Next  year  I  intend  to  adopt  Mr.  Ew- 
bank's  advice  and  cover  Soldanella  alpina  with 
glass,  in  the  hope  of  getting  it  to  bloom  as  well  as 
grow.  What  a  blessing  it  is  that  some  of  our 
noblest  plants  are  truly  herbaceous,  and  die  down 
below  the  ground  line  until  danger  is  past.  Thus 
Trillium  grandiflorum  is  now  the  fairest  ornament 
of  my  garden,  over  2  feet  high  and  2  feet  (5  inches 
across,  with  about  100  blossoms  on  it.  Lilies,  too, 
are    coming    up  strongly:  whereas    Pentstprnons,' 


Wallflowers,  and  Snapdragons  are  either  dead  or 
sorely  crippled.  Anemone  alpina,  raised  from  seed 
gathered  in  Switzerland  in  1890,  promised  to  bloom 
beautifully,  but  the  blossom  was  sadly  marred  by 
spring  frosts  when  just  approaching  perfection. 
Gentiana  verna  from  seed  gathered  at  the  same 
time  is  growing  freely,  and  seems  to  be  taking 
kindly  to  its  new  home.  This  has  been  here  on  my 
light  soil  a  wretched  year  for  Daffodils,  which  have 
been  very  deficient  in  vigour  of  growth  and  sub- 
stance of  flower.  A  few  more  winters  and  springs 
like  this,  and  I  shall  devote  myself  to  Orchids, 
over  whose  well-being  it  is  possible  to  exercise 
some  degree  of  control.  Apricots,  Pears,  and 
Plums  in  this  garden  are  likewise  a  total  failure. 
— H.  M. 

Aster  bessirabicus. — Anyone  desiring  to  in- 
crease his  stock  of  this  valuable  early  autumn 
flower  may  do  so  now  to  any  extent  by  means  of 
cuttings,  particularly  where  a  slight  warmth,  such' 
as  that  afforded  by  a  manure  frame  or  greenhouse, 
may  be  accorded  the  cuttings  for  a  fortnight  or 
thereabouts.  This  variety,  and  with  it  may  be  in- 
cluded Amellus  and  Townshendi,  have  a  rather 
distinct  woody  root-stock,  and  from  this  the  young 
growths  issue  freely  in  spring.  By  severing  these 
from  the  parent  with  a  heel  attached  and  inserting 
in  sandy  soil  without  more  ado,  a  good  stock  may 
easily  be  raised.  Few  of  this  family  are  more  use- 
ful or  acceptable  for  massing  in  large  beds,  where 
it  may,  in  association  with  other  suitable  subjects, 
remain  permanently.  The  young  plants  would  not, 
of  course,  make  any  special  show  in  the  first  sea- 
son, so  that  it  may  be  best  to  plant  them  when 
well  rooted  in  good  rich  soil  in  nursery  beds,  re- 
moving them  to  permanent  quarters  later  on.  The 
plant  is  only  2^  feet  high,  much  branched,  very 
freely  flowered,  and  self-supporting.  Its  flowering 
season  is  September  and  October. — E.  J. 

The  Carolina  Lily  (Nymphasa  odorata  caro- 
linensis)  is  a  new  hybrid  which  originated  in  IS'.lO 
in  the  Lily  pond  of  H.  T.  Bahnson,  M.D.,  of  Salem, 
North  Carolina,  U.S.A.  It  has  been  named  in 
honour  of  the  State.  This  is  a  chance  seedling,  and 
while  the  parentage  has  not  been  determined,  indi- 
cations point  to  N.  o.  rosea  and  N.  alba  candidis- 
sima  as  the  probable  progenitors.  The  leaves  in 
form  are  midway  between  the  two  varieties,  the 
opening  being  entirely  closed.  The  veins  are  very 
prominent,  as  in  N.  odorata,  while  the  rhizome  re- 
sembles that  of  N.  alba.  The  ch.arm  of  the  plant, 
however,  is  in  the  beautiful  flowers.  These  on 
well-grown  plants  are  7  inches  in  diameter  and 
very  double.  The  stamens  are  bright  yellow,  and 
the  petals  of  a  most  delicate  .shade  of  rosy-jDink. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  colour  is  that  it  does  not 
seem  fixed,  but  shifts  and  changes  in  different 
lights  as  if  a  reflection,  not  a  sufl'usion.  In  certain 
lights  the  reflection  from  the  stamens  causes  the 
flower  to  take  on  salmon  tints.  Dr.  Bahnson,  who 
is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  aquatic  plants,  has 
been  fortunate  in  securing  several  new  seedlings, 
but  none  so  charming  and  promising  as  this.— J. 
Gerard,  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 

Cattleya  iricolor.  —  The  Orchid  shown  by 
Baron  Schrader  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
May  17  under  this  name  was  to  many,  no  doubt, 
the  most  interesting  exhibit  there.  This  could 
not,  however,  be  described  as  altogether  due  to  its 
beauty,  for  although  it  is  certainly  pretty  and  very 
distinct,  it  falls  a  long  way  short  of  many  kinds 
of  Cattleya  now  flowering  throughout  the  country. 
Its  value  and  interest  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
unique  and  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  ever  intro- 
duced. It  has  short  pseudo-bulbs  about  4  inches 
high,  the  leaf,  which  is  8  inches  to  10  inches  in 
length,  being  in  proportion  unusually  large.  There 
were  three  flowers  on  the  scape,  each  of  them 
measuring  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  narrow,  with  the  edges  turned  back, 
whilst  the  sides  of  the  lip  curl  inwards  over  the 
column,  rendering  it  tubular  and  about  \\  inches 
long,  with  a  slightly  spreading  apex.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  entirely  of  a  milky  shade  of  white, 
the  lip  being  chiefly  of  the  same,  but  curiously 
marked  near  the  middle  with  two  sets  of  diagonal 


purple  stripes,  between  which  is  a  conspicuous 
patch  of  orange.  These  colours  show  through  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  lip,  although  not  so  dis- 
tinctly. Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  or  native 
country  of  this  Cattleya.  Its  only  history  is  that 
it  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  an  Orchid  sale 
in  Stevens' rooms  about  twenty  years  ago.  'Ihe 
name  iricolor  was  given  to  it  by  Reichenbach  in 
1874. 

Cordyline  australls  in  bloom. — As  a  rule 
this  plant  is  seen  from  a  foot  to  8  feet  high,  being 
grown  in  pots  for  house  decoration  and  similar  pur- 
poses. As  it  does  not  bloom,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, untU  more  than  8  feet  high,  the  striking 
and  handsome  appearance  of  a  flowering  plant  is 
an  uncommon  sight  to  many  horticulturists.  In 
the  extreme  south  of  England,  however,  it  is  a 
fairly  common  plant,  thriving  admirably  out  of 
doors  ;  how  effective  it  is  in  the  gardens  there  may 
be  judged  by  an  engraving  published  in  The  Gar- 
den a  little  over  a  year  ago  of  a  fine  specimen  at 
Bosahan,  in  Cornwall.  Two  large  plants  in  (he 
temperate  house  at  Kew  are  carrying  a  large  head 
of  flowers  on  each  of  their  several  branches.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  pyramidal  racemes,  between  2 
feet  and  3  feet  high  by  about  half  as  much  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base,  standing  erect  above  a  rounded 
head  of  sword-shaped  leaves.  The  flowers  indi- 
vidually are  small  and  of  a  creamy  white.  The 
taller  of  these  plants  is  considerably  over  30  feet 
high,  and  standing  clear  above  the  surrounding- 
foliage  has  a  very  striking  and  tropical  aspect.  The 
species  is  found  in  New  Zealand,  and  has  been 
known  in  British  gardens  for  seventy  years. 

Cjrpripedium  Evenor.^The  prettiest  as  well 
as  the  most  striking  of  three  new  hybrid  Orchids 
shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  May  17  was  one  to  which  this  name  has 
been  given.  Its  parents  are  C.  bellatulum  and  C. 
Argus,  and  it  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  com- 
paratively few  hybrids  which  have  been  raised  from 
the  group  of  Lady's  Slippers  to  which  C.  bellatu- 
lum, concolor,  niveum,  &c-,  belong.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  showed  a  hybrid  (C.  Laurebel)  on  April 
12,  one  of  whose  parents  was  also  C.  bellatulum, 
but  it  did  not  show  the  influence  of  this  species  so 
much  as  C.  Evenor  does.  The  latter  bore  a  spike 
G  inches  high  carrying  two  flowers,  each  of  which 
measured  3  inches  across.  The  petals  are  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  of  a  creamy-yellow,  dotted  (but 
not  so  conspicuously  as  those  of  C.  bellatulum) 
with  black-purple  dots.  The  lip  has  the  somewhat 
elongated,  compressed  form  as  in  C.  bellatulum;  it 
is  of  a  duller  yellow  than  the  petals  and  is  dotted 
minutely  with  deep  purple.  The  foliage  is  hand- 
somely ruarbled  with  a  paler  shade  of  green  on  a 
very  dark  ground.  This  hybrid  is  an  addition  to 
the  multitude  of  successes  gained  by  Mr.  Seden 
in  the  raising  of  Orchids. 

The    Tulips    in   the    London    parks    are 

worthy  of  note,  as  we  have  seldom  seen  flowers  of 
greater  excellence,  notwithstanding  that  at  one 
time  this  promised  to  be  a  very  poor  year  for  this 
hardy  bulb.  In  Hyde,  Battersea,  and  Regent's 
Parks  the  beds  have  been,  and  in  many  cases  still 
are,  aglow  with  colour,  and  in  Hyde  Park  the  prin- 
ciple of  massing  each  variety  by  itself  in  a  distinct 
bed  has  been  more  closely  followed  than  in  the 
other  open  spaces.  Such  varieties  as  Keizer  Kroon, 
La  Belle  Alliance  (a  very  brilliant  scarlet  single 
kind),  the  Pottebakker,  Joost  van  Yondel,  Dussart 
(a  very  showy  crimson  variety),  Comte  de  Mira- 
beau  (white), Proserpine  (a  glowing  carmine  shade). 
Yellow  Prince,  and  many  others  have  made  a  gay 
display.  In  Regent's  Park  the  variety  Keizer  Kroon 
is  exceptionally  beautiful  and  several  of  the  com- 
binations are  striking,  a  double  white  variety  mi.xed 
with  a  double  scarlet  kind  being  brilliantly  effective. 
In  Battersea  Park  more  has  been  accomplished 
in  getting  away  even  from  the  distinct  ranges  of 
colour,  the  Tulips  being  mixed  with  other  early 
hardy  flowers  with  excellent  results.  It  is  evident 
that  "the  system  of  planting  the  bulbs  in  cold,  hard, 
formal  lines  has  had  its  day,  and  a  freer,  more 
graceful  plan  of  planting  adopted  with  better  le- 
sults. 
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Flower  Garden. 


LARGE  FLOWERED,  OR  HYBRID 
CLEMATIS. 
The  accompanying  engraving  shows  the  effec- 
tive beauty  and  interest  that  a  good  variety  of 
Clematis  may  possess  when  well  grown  and  not 
too  much  restricted  or  ti'ained.  A  wreath  of 
silver  stars  like  this  enforces  our  admiration, 
even  although  the  background  be  only  an  old 
black  fence  of  tarred  boards,  a  few  wires  being 
strained  across  it  to  keep  the  plant  from  falling 
down. 

Seeing  how  bold  and  lovely  these  larger  hy- 
brid Clematises  are  when  vigorously  grown,  the 
wonder  is  that  we  so  seldom  see  them  used  in 
places  almost  over-done  witli  the  forms  of  C. 
Jnckmanni.       Such    noble    varieties    as    Lady 


of  severe  frosts  is  past,  say  tlie  middle  of  May. 
In  obtaining  these  plant.';, one  should  be  careful  to 
find  out  if  they  have  been  lifted  from  open-air 
plunging  beds,  or  wliether  they  have  just  been 
taken  out  of  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature. 
A  practised  eye  will  see  this  in  a  moment,  but 
an  amateur  might  not  notice  the  difference, and 
in  the  latter  case  injury  to  the  plants  or  actual 
loss  would  follow  their  being  at  once  planted 
out  of  doors  before  May  or  June. 

Another  drawback  is  that  nearly  all  these 
plants  are  grafted  on  roots  of  wild  or  common 
kinds,  and  the  union  is  often  so  slight, that  they 
are  easily  broken  by  a  touch  or  in  transit. 
Wherever  plants  of  the  best  sorts  are  esta- 
blished, it  is  quite  easy  to  root  their  branches 
by  layering  them  unde^  a  large  flattish  stone, 
and  plants  so  propagated  are  the  best,  albeit 
the  process  is  a  slow-  oi:e. 


White  Clematis  on  feuoe. 


Caroline  Neville,  lanuginosa,  lanuginosa  nivea,  | 
Lady  Bovill,  Symeiana,  Henryi,  Standishi,  ' 
Stella,  or  Vesta  can  scarcely  ever  become  too 
plentifuh  Some  of  the  double-tlowered  kinds 
are  also  very  handsome  when  well  established, 
especially  Lucie  Lemoine  or  Mme.  van  Houtte, 
and  I  know  a  iiue  old  specimen  of  C.  Sieboldi 
that  is  a  picture  every  autumn  when  covered 
with  its  purple-centred  rosettes  of  a  soft  straw 
colour.  Other  good  single  kinds  are  Miss 
Bateman,  Mrs.  Bateraan,  Othello,  Lord  Londes- 
borough.  Fair  Rosamond,  and  Fairy  Queen, 
and  a  good  double-flowered  variety  of  a  rich 
purple  colour  is  the  well-known  Countess  of 
Lovelace.  As  wall  or  trellis  climbers  all  the 
best  varieties  deserve  notice,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  be  careful  in  planting,  or  failures  will  be 
numerous,  (iood  strong  plants  in  pots  are  best 
to  be'^in  with,  and  these  should  be  planted  out 
in  the  position  select cd  for  them  after  all  danger 


On  light  and  warm  sandy  or  gravelly  soils 
these  plants  enjoy  a  top-dressing  or  mulching 
of  short  well-decomposed  manure  every  spring, 
or  manure  water  may  be  applied  with  advantage 
after  growth  has  begun.  F.  W.  B. 


Seedling  double  Daffodil.  -  I  have  now  (May 
10)  in  bloom  a  seedling  from  the  old  double  Daffo- 
dil, which  appears  to  me  to  possess  some  merit. 
The  flowers  do  not  expand  until  those  of  the 
parent  have  been  past  nearly  a  fortnight.  This 
late-blooming  character  is  certainly  quite  fi.\ed, 
this  being  the  third  season  of  its  life,  and  the  time 
of  its  expansion  has  never  varied.  The  blooms, 
though  not  identical  with  those  of  the  old  double, 
are  perhaps  scarcely  distinct  enough  to  warrant 
giving  it  a  name,  although  there  is  as  much  diffe- 
rence as  exists  between  the  poeticus  varieties. 
The  old  double  Daffodil  is  so  ^howy  and  reliable, 
that  growers  generally  would  be  glad  to  lengthen 


its  blooming  period.  The  floweiing  of  this  seed- 
ling exactly  coincides  with  that  nf  Emperor,  and, 
planted  in  a  .'shady  posilion.  it  would  pive  gocd 
bloom  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  The  num- 
ber of  single  Narcissi  is  being  rapidly  augmented, 
but  as  regards  doubles,  we  seem  to  bo  at  a  stand- 
still. Seeing  that  the  culture  of  this  flower  has 
become  so  popular,  it  is  rather  strange  that  double 
forms  should  not  more  frequently  crop  up  either 
as  sports  from  existing  kinds  or  among  the  numer- 
ous seedlings  now  being  raised.  The  double  va- 
rieties now  in  cultivation  are  much  valued,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  we  have  so  few  of  them.  I  have 
proved  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  double  Daffodils 
from  seed,  and  others  have  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence, but  all  that  have  been  hitherto  obtained  in 
this  way  too  much  resemble  the  parent  plant. — 
J.  C.  B. 


COLOURED  PRIMROSES. 

1  DOUBT  if  there  is  any  garden  flower  that  varies 
more  from  seed  than  the  Primrose.  Judging  from 
my  own  experience,  it  would  seem  almost  impos- 
sible to  overcome  this  tendency  to  variation,  the 
only  way  of  obtaining  a  stock  of  plants  of  any  par- 
ticular colour  being  by  the  slow  process  of  division. 
This  is  a  pity,  for  now  and  then  one  gets  a  distinct 
and  telling  shade  of  colour  that  would  be  of  great 
service  for  massing  if  it  could  be  had  in  sufhcient 
quantity.  Two  years  ago  I  selected  a  rich  crimson 
with  a  vigorous,  but  compact  habit,  very  free- 
flowering,  and  which  would  be  useful  for  spring 
bedding.  I  potted  it  and  kept  it  under  glass  through 
its  blooming  time,  carefully  fertilising  erery  flower 
with  its  own  pollen.  The  season  happened  to  be 
late  for  Primroses  in  the  oi^en,  sharp  frosts  cutting 
off  the  blooms  as  they  expanded,  and  I  had  none  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  the  glass-house.  Under  such 
circumstances  one  would  naturally  have  supposed 
that  the  majority  of  the  progeny  of  this  highly- 
coloured  variety  would  closely  resemble  theimrent, 
but  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.     Not  more  than 

2  per  cent,  came  true  to  colour,  the  remainder  ex- 
hibiting almost  every  shade  that  is  to  be  found 
among  coloured  Primroses.  1  he  experiment  was 
repeated  the  following  season,  the  seed  being  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  and  with  identical  results.  If  this 
tendency  to  vary  and  deteriorate  will  show  itself 
so  strongly  in  the  case  of  a  plant  so  isolated  as  to 
be  out  of  reach  of  the  influence  of  foreign 
pollen,  what  can  be  expected  when  the  various 
shades  of  colour  are  in  intimate  association  ? 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  bright-coloured 
Primroses  to  deteriorate  and  produce  a  large  per- 
centage of  pale-hued  flowers,  but  what  seems  very 
strange  is  that  even  if  seed  is  taken  from  bright 
coloured  blooms  alone  a  certain  number  of  pure 
white-flowered  plants  are  almost  sure  to  come  from 
it,  with  an  occasional  one  not  in  any  way  differing 
from  the  common  wild  Primrose.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  there  should  be  a  marked  tendency 
in  the  highly-coloured  strains  to  hark  back  to  the 
paler-coloured  forms  from  which  they  originated, 
but  there  is  something  of  a  mystery  in  the  fact  of 
their  reverting  under  any  circumstances  to  our 
native  kind.  Even  if  the  white  varieties  came 
from  it,  it  is  certain  that  those  who  have  made  our 
coloured  strains  of  Primrose  what  they  are  can  never 
have  used  our  native  species  in  their  work.  The 
tints  most  difficult  to  obtain  are  those  that  nearly 
approach  crimson,  blue,  and  fhat  bright  shade  of 
red  in  which  there  is  a  suspicion  of  scarlet.  Shall 
we,  I  wonder,  ever  get  a  Primrose  that  may  with- 
out exaggeration  be  called  scarlet  ?  Perhaps  not, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  in  time  obtain 
colours  much  more  brilliant  than  those  already 
existing.  It  is  wonderful  what  rigid  selection 
carried  on  through  a  period  of  some  years  does,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  blue-flowered  varie- 
ties raised  of  late.  But  a  few  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  thought  impossible  to  obtain  a  Primrose 
so  nearly  approaching  blue  as  Oakwood  Blue  and 
Blue  Gem,  and  seeing  how  great  an  advance  has 
been  made  with  this  colour,  one  may  reasonably 
expect  that  equal  progress  will  be  made  with  the 
brightest  tints.  As  regards  dark-coloured  flowers, 
it  is  almost  impossible  and  wholly  unnecessary  to 
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deepen  the  tint,  for  we  h.ive  them  wiihia  measur- 
able distance  of  black. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  sure  of  getting  a 
good  strain,  and,  having  this,  to  keep  it  from  de- 
teriorating. This  can  only  be  done  by  careful  se- 
lection of  seed-bearers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Primroses  are  liable  to  die  out  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  growing  them,  but  that  their  lives  may  be 
indefinitely  prolonged  by  means  of  transplanting 
and  division.  Every  now  and  then  one  gets  a  plant 
with  blooms  above  average  quality  either  in  form 
or  colour,  and  this  should  be  marked  with  a  view  of 
taking  seeds  from  it  or  for  preservation.  I  have 
a  reserve  ground  in  wliich  any  plant  possessing 
special  characteristics  finds  a  home  and  gets  some 
special  treatment,  so  that  it  is  secured  against 
misfortunes.  Unless  one  adopts  some  such  method 
the  strain  is  sure  in  time  to  degenerate,  for  it  is 
always  the  best  varieties  that  are  most  difficult  to 
keep  under  ordinary  garden  culture.  The  lighter 
shades  of  pink  are  the  most  vigorous  of  constitu- 
tion, and  yield  seed  most  freely  and  without  rigor- 
ous selection  of  seed-bearers.  One  soon  loses  some 
of  the  more  beautiful  and  telling  colours.  In  a 
general  way  it  is  not  advisable  to  save  seed  from 
the  paler  mauve-coloured  flowers,  as  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  them  are  sure  to  come  from  the  highly- 
coloured  varieties,  which  also  give  birth  to  rich 
plum  and  purplish  shades,  these  being  among  the 
most  attractive  of  the  many  tints  which  distin- 
guish garden  Primroses  of  the  present  time.  Natur- 
ally, if  one  wishes  to  increase  the  blue  tinge  found 
in  some  of  the  mauve-coloured  flowers,  these  latter 
must  be  made  the  seed-bearers,  but  for  one  good 
bloom  obtained  there  will  be  hundreds  of  very 
pale-hued  ones.  These  mauve  tints  are,  I  find, 
much  less  weather-proof  than  those  with  pink  and 
crimson  shades.  They  suffer  more  from  a  heavy 
rainfall  and  are  very  susceptible  to  the  effects  of 
frost  and  cutting  winds.  They  are,  in  fact,  more 
delicate  of  constitution ;  at  least,  that  is  my  ex- 
perience of  them.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in 
planting  Primroses  in  various  positions  in  the 
garden,  for  it  is  noteworthy  that  whilst  in  one 
place  the  blooms  may  be  badly  cut  by  frost,  in 
another,  and  not  fifty  yards  away,  they  will  quite 
escape  its  effects. 

It  is  vexatious  after  a  week  or  two  of  fine 
weather,  that  has  brought  Primroses  out  into 
good  bloom,  to  get  up  one  morning  and  find  that 
their  beauty  is  gone  for  a  week  or  more  ;  but  by 
planting  in  various  positions  some  are  almost 
sure  to  escape.  I  would  strongly  urge  putting  a 
portion  of  the  stock  on  a  north  border.  Not  only 
are  the  blooms  less  liable  to  damage  from  frost, 
but  they  last  longer  in  perfection  through  being 
screened  from  hot  sunshine,  and,  coming  late  into 
flower,  they  prolong  the  blooming  season. 

J.  C.  E. 


NOTES  FJfOM  LOXWOOD,  SUSSEX. 

D.iPPODiLS  are  now  over  here  with  the  exception 
of  the  late-flowering  poeticus  (single  and  double). 
It  has  been  a  short  rapid  season,  the  hot  sun  bring- 
ing them  out  with  a  rush,  and  their  blooming 
period  for  the  same  reason  was  only  short.  The 
high-coloured  varieties,  such  ;is  C.  J.  Backhouse. 
Nelsoni  aurantius  ,and  others,  were  much  wanting 
in  colour,  as  is  usual  in  a  dry  sunny  season.  Of 
new  varieties  bloomed  here  for  the  fir.st  time,  Ajax 
G.  J.  Baker,  incomparabilis  Mabel  Cowan,  Barri 
Flora  Wilson,  Burbidgei  Beatrice  Haseltine  are  all 
good  and  distinct.  Ajax  Galatea,a  very  early-flower- 
ing white  Daffodil,  raised  by  the  late  Captain  Nel- 
son, is  a  splendid  flower,  tall  and  of  good  substance, 
and  Captain  Nelson  and  John  Nelson  are  certainly 
amongst  the  linest  of  Ajax  Daffodils.  In  reference 
to  the  remarks  of  "  K,"  under  "White  D.iffodils" 
in  The  Garden  of  May  7,  I  am  completely  at 
variance.  How  can  anyone  compare  Mrs.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm  with  Mine,  de  Graaff  .'  1  have  both  growing 
side  by  side.  The  blooms  of  the  latter  stand  high 
above  those  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and  hold  them- 
selves well  up  compared  with  the  drooping  habit  of 
the  other.  The  two  flowers  are  totally  distinct, 
both  good,  but  Mme.  de  Graaff  is  at  present  the 
undoubted    qiie?n    ammgst    white    Ajaxes.     The 


whole  flower  is  so  exquisitely  propoitioned  and 
modelled  and  has  the  most  beautiful  recurved  brim 
of  trumpet  quite  distinct  from  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm. 
Mme.  de  Graaff  is  also  undoubtedly  of  robust  con- 
stitution, as  although  the  white  Ajax  Daffodils  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  flourish  here,  the  growth,  flowering 
and  increase  of  this  are  most  satisfactory.  The 
only  thing  about  Mme.  de  Graaff  is,  that  classed 
amongst  the  white  and  sulphur  varieties,  the 
blooms  open  of  a  deeper  sulphur  hue  than  almost 
any  other  variety  I  am  aware  of,  although  gradu- 
ally passing  oft'  to  nearly  pure  white.  I  would  like 
to  note  what  first-class  early  spring  flowers  Ane- 
mone blanda  and  Muscari  azureum  are.  Both  were 
in  bloom  here  soon  after  Christmas  and  withstood 
12°  of  frost.  The  former  seeds  itself  all  over  my 
rockery,  and  although  in  bloom  weeks — I  might  al- 
most say  months  —  before  Anemone  apennina, 
almost  ovitlived  the  latter.  Narcissus  minimus, 
cyclamineus  and  triandrus  albus  have  done  well  on 
the  rockery.  I  have  never  seen  Gentiana  acaulis 
so  full  of  bloom  as  it  is  this  year.  Amongst  early- 
flowering  Saxifrages,  Eurseriana  major  and  sancta 
have  been  particularly  happy,  and  particularly  so 
that  gem  amongst  the  encrusted  Saxifrages,  Boydi. 
Just  now  Myosotis  rupicola.  Anemone  Robinsoni- 
ana  and  a  lovely  mass  of  Arnebia  echioides  are 
particularly  striking,  although  Phlox  amicna,  P. 
Nelsoni  alba,  P.  Mvid  and  wide  patches  of  Cheir- 
anthus  alpinus  and  Marshall!  with  other  things  are 
rapidly  becoming  sheets  of  beautiful  and  delightful 
colour.  M.  C. 


BORDER  CARNATIONS.* 

When,  some  years  ago,  I  first  commenced  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Carnation,  I  was  sanguine  tliat  I  should  be  able 
to  produce  from  tlie  open  border  blooms  which 
should  rival,  if  not  .surpass,  these  cultivated 
under  glass.  My  anticipation  wa.s,  of  course, 
as  you  must  all  know,  a  mere  piece  of  presump- 
tion, a  seedling  from  enthusiasm  crossed  by 
ignorance  or  want  of  experience.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, now  regret  that  my  aim  was  somewhat 
loftier  tlian  I  could  hcjpe  to  realise,  as  it  taught 
nie,  at  any  rate,  to  be  dis.satisfied  with  anything 
but  the  best,  and  encouraged  me  to  seek  that 
best  by  all  means  in  my  power.  I  feel  it  as  a 
compliment,  altogether  beyond  my  deserts, 
that  I  liave  been  asked  to-night  to  open  the 
discussion  upon  this  subject,  and  I  feel  tliat  I 
cannot  do  better  than  give,  in  as  simple  words 
as  I  can,  the  result  of  my  own  experience. 

Tlie  first  and  most  important  fact  that  I 
learnt,  and  one  that  has  subsequently  been  con- 
firmed by  many  disappointing  experiences,  is 
tliat  all  Carnations  are  not  suitable  for  open 
air  cultivation.  This  i.s  one  of  the  point.s  upon 
which  I  hope  to  hear  .some  remarks  this  even- 
ing ;  I  state  it  as  a  conclusion  to  which  my 
own  experience  has  led  me.  Do  not  under- 
stand me  to  call  in  question  the  hardiness  of 
the  ordinary  Carnation  (of  course  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  Malmaison  type).  No  doubt 
all  Carnations  will  live,  and  all  will  bloom 
more  or  le.ss  without  shelter  of  any  sort.  But 
one  variety  will  give  eight  or  ten  good  blooms 
in  the  open  border  where  another  will  give  but 
one  or  two,  and  those  very  inferior  to  what 
the  same  variety  would  produce  when  cultivated 
tnider  glass.  The  first  thing  to  be  decided, 
therefore,  is  what  varieties  should  be  grown. 
It  is  impossiljle,  or  rather  I  should  say  it  would 
be  useless,  to  give  names,  for  I  have  found 
Carnations  singularly  sensitive  to  the  influences 
of  soil  and  climate,  and  tliat  varieties  which  will 
do  well  in  one  garden  will  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily thrive  in  another,  even  though  it  be  but  a 
few  miles  distant.     For  instance,  I  have  several 
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neighbours  at  Ilayo.?,  one  in  particular  some 
2h  miles  from  me,  in  whose  garden  the  old 
Clove  Carnation  flourishes  magnificently,  where- 
as with  me  at  Hayes  they  all,  year  after  year, 
perish  miserably  from  spot,  until  I  am  almost 
forced  to  confess  that  I  cannot  grow  them. 

Tlie  first  essential,  to  my  mind,  in  a  border 
Carnation  is  that  it  should  not  be  what  we  call 
familiarly  "a  burster."  All  Carnations  will  at 
times,  and  in  certain  sea.sons,  show  a  tendency 
to  tliis  weakness,  as  we  know  only  too  well  ; 
l)ut  certain  varieties  with  .sliort,  round,  flat- 
headed  buds  always  must  liurst  their  calyx  ;  the 
very  form  of  the  flower-bud  necessitates  it ; 
and  such  varieties  should  never  be  planted 
in  the  open  border,  for  the  weather,  the 
bees  and  the  earwigs  will  spoil  every  bud  before 
it  is  well  open.  There  are  certain  characteristics 
required  for  all  border  varieties.  They  must  be 
of  vigorous  habit  and  free-flowering,  preferably 
of  dwarf  rather  than  tall  growth,  and  they 
sliould  be  inclined  to  make  liard  and  wiry  rather 
than  "sappy"  grass.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  matter  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
growth  is  of  much  importance,  and  that  there 
are  many  varieties  ajiparently  of  extremely 
vigorous  type  which  will  not  .stand  great  vicissi- 
tudes of  weather  in  the  winter.  About  four 
years  ago  I  raised  two  or  three  varieties  of 
apparently  very  vigorous  habit,  with  which  I 
was  much  pleased.  Tliey  had  the  foliage  of  the 
t!love  if  not  almost  of  tlie  Malmaison  — that  is, 
succulent  and  sappy.  They  did  famously  the 
first  year  or  two,  but  the  winter  before  last 
killed  every  one  of  them.  I  tried  to  recover 
them  from  friends  to  whom  I  had  given  tliem  ; 
but  they  were  all  gone — finished  oft'  by  the  same 
winter. 

Again,  border  Carnations  should  be  of  erect 
habit — that  is,  should  hold  their  flowers  up  to 
look  you  in  the  face.  Half  the  eftect  of  flowers 
in  the  open  border  is  lost  when  they  have  a  pen- 
dulous habit,  and  present  to  the  spectator  only 
the  back  of  the  bloom.  It  is  also  tedious  to 
have  to  stoop  and  turn  up  every  flower  that 
you  may  wish  to  examine.  As  I  have  said,  my 
experience  is  that  Carnations  are  very  sensitive 
to  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  always  counselled  friends  wlio  are 
starting  Carnations  in  the  open  to  commence 
with  varieties  which  thrive  in  their  own  vicinity, 
and  to  extend  their  stock  gradually  by  experi- 
ment. 

One  peculiarity  Carnations  have,  and  I  fancy 
it  is  the  same  with  all  flowers,  and  that  is  the 
commoner  the  type,  the  more  freely  and  vigor- 
ously do  they  flourish  in  the  open  border.  There 
is  herein  a  temptation  to  gardeners  to  be  satis- 
fied with  such  flowers  in  the  open,  and  to  grow 
their  finer  varieties  exclusively  under  glass. 
This  is  the  very  thing  I  have  always  set  my 
face  against,  for  I  believe  absolutely  in  the  un- 
limited capabilities  of  the  Carnation  to  adapt 
itself,  with  time  and  cultivation,  to  all  cii-cum- 
stauces.  I  think,  indeed,  that  up  to  a  few  years 
ago  we  had  got  altogether  into  a  wrong  groove, 
and  by  growing  Carnations  almost  exclusively 
under  glass  were  running  a  serious  risk  of 
developing  for  ourselves  a  delicate  class  of 
flowers.  Fortunately,  however,  good  gardeners 
found  out  their  mi.stake  in  time,  and  returned, 
with  sound  reason,  to  tlie  hardier  treatment 
which  was  given  to  these  flowers  by  our  fore- 
fathers. Everyone  now  repudiates  the  idea  that 
the  ordinary  Carnation  requires  coddling,  but 
harm  has  been  done,  and  we  do  jiossess  beauti- 
ful and  highly  valued  varieties  now  which  can 
only  show  their  best  when  protected  from  the 
weather.  Perhaps  the  most  ett'ective  display 
of  these  flowers  in  the  open  border  is  made  by 
masses   of   self   Carnations,    and    I  should    be 
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inclined  to  say  that  at  present,  as  a  class,  they 
are  freer,  more  vigorous,  and  better  adapted  to 
the  open  border  than  the  majority  of  the  flakes, 
fancies,  and  bizarres  now  in  cultivation.  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  others  upon 
this  point. 

With  regard  to  the  border,  my  experience  is 
that  nothing  is  so  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the 
Carnation  as  fresh  virgin  loam,  not  too  heavy, 
antl  certainly  not  too  light.  Nothing  in  the 
shape  of  manures,  or  artfully  and  ingeniously 
devised  composts,  will  produce  the  same  rich 
vigorous  growth  and  the  same  wealth  of  bloom 
as  fresh  loam.  The  latter  and  a  liberal  addi- 
tion of  thoroughly  well  decayed  manure,  say 
from  old  hotbeds,  are  all  that  is  required.  You 
may  add  road  scrapings,  bones,  charcoal,  lime 
rubbish,  sand,  what  you  please  almost,  and 
they  may  do  good — at  any  rate,  they  can  do  no 
harm  if  the  foundation  of  your  border  is 
sweet  fresh  top  spit.  My  own  .system  is  to  re- 
make my  Carnation  border  every  September  as 
soon  as  the  layers  are  ready  for  removal.  When 
we  are  satisfied  that  this  is  the  case  we  put  on 
the  whole  strength  of  our  stafi'  and  set  to  work. 
By  the  side  of  the  border  are  cartloads  of  fresh 
soil  and  well  decaj'ed  manure,  some  crushed 
bones,  and  lime  rubbish.  The  layers  are  lifted 
for  some  20  feet,  the  portion  of  the  border  from 
which  they  were  taken  is  well  trenched,  and 
the  surface  raised  with  the  fresh  loam,  manure, 
and  other  materials.  The  whole  is  then  trod- 
den fairly  firm,  and  the  layers  ai'e  at  once 
planted,  the  number  and  position  of  each 
variety  having  been  previously  decided  on,  the 
same  process  being  continued  until  the  work 
is  completed.  I  adopt  this  .system,  as  I  am  com- 
pelled by  want  of  space  to  use  the  same  border 
year  after  year  for  my  plants,  and  I  find  that 
if  I  am  stingy  with  my  fresh  loam  I  get  a  cor- 
respondingly inferior  result.  Had  I  room,  I 
should  prefer  to  occupy  fresh  ground  every 
year  for  my  flowers,  and  thus  be  able  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  at  my  leisure. 

I  have  frequently  advocated  this  liberal  use 
of  fresh  loam,  and  am  constantly  assured  that 
though  it  may  be  good  it  is  not  necessary,  that 
the  expense  is  too  great,  or  that  the  material 
cannot  lie  obtained,  and  am  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  many  growers,  notably  my  friend  Mr. 
Rowan,  produce  their  beautiful  blooms  without 
the  annual  renewing  and  remaking  of  the  bor- 
ders which  I  have  recommended.  I  can  only 
reply  that  skill  and  experience  will  do  wonders, 
but  that  fresh  loam  is  to  tlie  majority  of  man- 
kind more  easily  obtiiuable  than  either  one  or 
the  other,  and  will  produce  the  same  result. 
Fresh  loam,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins — sins  of  omission  and  commission,  sins  of 
ignorance  and  carelessness.  I  look  upon  the 
matter  of  pure  sweet  fresh  soil  as  the  great 
secret  of  successful  growing  of  the  border  Car- 
nation. You  all,  doubtless,  knew  it  perfectly 
well,  as  you  all  knew  the  other  great  secret, 
which  is  early  autumn  planting  ;  but  thousands 
of  people  who  grow  Carnations  do  not  know 
these  simple  facts,  and  hundreds  of  gardeners 
who  ought  to  know  them  do  not  act  upon  them. 
This  early  autumn  planting  is,  perhaps,  more 
important  than  anything.  Plants  established 
in  their  flowering  quarters  before  the  cold  sea- 
son sets  in  will,  as  a  rule,  laugh  at  any  weather. 
Losses,  no  doubt,  there  must  always  be  from 
maggot,  wireworm,  and  other  causes,  and  I  find 
it  necessary  to  keep  a  reserve  of  layers  in  3-inch 
pots,  from  which  I  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  bor- 
ders at  the  first  moment  after  the  middle  of 
February  when  we  are  favoured  with  open 
weather.  My  experience  is  that  the  sooner  this 
is  done  after  the  midiUe  of  February  the  better. 
I  generally  remove  at  the  same  time  any  plants 


that  look  sickly,  for  Carnations  are  like  pigs,  it  is 
very  little  use  to  attempt  to  doctor  them  :  when 
once  they  get  ill  you  may  as  well  kill  them. 

As  I  have  acknowledged,  the  Carnation  grown 
out  of  doors  cannot  compete  in  beauty  of  bloom 
with  those  grown  under  glass,  and  for  this 
simple  reason  we  cannot  give  to  the  plants  in 
our  borders  the  protection  overhead  afibrded 
to  those  in  pots.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of 
heavy  rain  storms,  of  bees,  of  earwigs,  and  of 
slugs.  I  am  sure  last  year  I  had  many  hundreds 
of  blooms  decay  by  rain  before  the  buds  were 
half  open.  You  may  do  something  towards 
keeping  down  earwigs,  and  ought  to  be  a  match 
for  the  slugs ;  but  the  bees,  especially  the 
bumble  bees,  are  too  much  for  anyone.  Thrips, 
too,  are  a  very  serious  trouble  out  of  doors,  and 
my  plants  sutt'er  much  from  them.  They  cannot 
be  killed  by  fumigation  as  in  a  house,  and  syring- 
ing with  any  composition  you  may  like  to  men- 
tion I  have  found  a  very  inefficient  remedy.  It 
must  be  allowed,  then,  that  blooms  from  border 
Carnations  cannot  compete  with  those  grown 
under  glass,  but  only  because  it  is  impossible  to 
protect  them  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  buds.  Apart  from  this,  I  believe 
that  they  will  produce  blooms  fully  equal  to 
those  raised  in  a  house. 

Before  concluding  I  should  like  to  say  a  few- 
words,  and  to  ask  for  the  experience  of  others 
about  yellow  ground  varieties  out  of  doors.  I 
find  at  Hayes  that  they  are  distinctly,  as  a 
class,  less  vigorous  and  free  than  the  ordinary 
Carnation.  At  times  I  get  lovely  blooms,  but 
the  plants  are  as  a  rule  poorer  and  weaker  than 
their  neighbours  in  the  same  border.  The 
best  doer,  so  far,  with  me  is  certainly  William 
Threlfall  ;  but  it  is  not  a  variety  that  I  care 
much  for,  as  the  flowers  with  me  are  generally 
rather  thin  and  poor.  Our  old  friend,  Pride  of 
Penshurst,  certainly  gives  me  the  best  yellow 
blooms  ;  Germania  is  a  comparative  failure  ; 
Benary's  Mme,  van  Houtte  promises  to  do  well 
with  me,  and  Agnes  Chambers  last  year  proved 
both  vigorous  and  free.  1  confess,  however, 
that  either  I  do  not  understand  the  yellow 
grounds,  or  that  my  soil  and  climate  do  not  suit 
them.  Do  what  I  will  I  cannot  get  them  to 
thrive  as  a  class.  Here  and  there  I  get  a  good 
vigorous  plant,  but  as  a  rule  they  can  be  un- 
failingly picked  out  from  their  neighbours  by 
their  less  satisfactory  appearance.  However,  I 
am  encouraged  by  a  fancy  that  the  varieties  I 
have  had  for  some  time  are  improving,  and  my 
hope  and  expectation  are  that  they  are  acclimatis- 
ing themselves.  My  garden  lies  rather  high, 
and  the  only  soil  that  I  can  get  within  reasonable 
distance  is  rather  too  light  and  hot. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  daily  in- 
creasing interest  which  is  attaching  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Carnation.  I  have  in  my  own 
vicinity  at  Hayes  ample  evidence  of  the  fact,  for 
many  of  my  neighbours  appear  almost  as  keen 
about  them  as  I  am  myself.  We  have  already 
scores  of  lovely  varieties  well  suited  for  border 
cultivation,  and  I  look  with  confidence  to  a  con- 
siderable increase  both  in  the  number  and  beauty 
of  such  varieties  during  the  next  few  years.  To 
this  end  I  exhort  all  my  friends  and  neighbours 
to  raise  seedlings.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  so  lovely  in  this  world  in  the 
way  of  flowers  (to  my  eyes  at  least)  as  a  bed  of 
well-grown  seedling  Carnations,  with  its  wealth 
of  bloom  of  every  shade  and  variety  of  colour, 
it  is  also  certain  that  a  patient  and  intelligent 
perseverance  in  this  most  delightful  pursuit  will 
be  rewarded  sooner  or  later  by  the  production 
of  varieties  greatly  in  advance  of  those  we  now 
possess,  more  vigorous,  freer  flowering,  still 
more   exquisite   in  form  and    colour,  and    tho- 


roughly well  able  to  withstand  all  the  rigours  of 
our  most  detestable  climate. 


Double  white  Primrose.— The  more  I  see  of 
this  giand  old  Primrose  the  more  I  like  it.  Plants 
of  it  on  a  north  border,  screened  from  sun  and 
drying  winds,  have  given  abundant  blooms  of  un- 
sullied purity.  The  flowers  of  this  Primrose, 
though  perfectly  double,  are  free  from  the  lumpy 
appearance  which  characterises  many  double 
flowers.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  free  grower  and  may 
be  had  in  quantity  in  any  fair  garden  soil.  Were 
this  I'rimrose  as  capricious  as  the  Ciimson  Velvet, 
it  would  probably  take  a  much  higher  place  among 
hardy  flowers,  but  being  by  reason  of  its  good 
constitution  a  cottage  garden  flower,  it  is  often 
excluded  from  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy.  I 
lately  saw  in  a  cottager's  garden  a  wonderfully 
fine  show  of  this  Primrose.  A  hundred  or  more 
plants  laden  with  blooms  in  perfect  beauty,  nest- 
ling among  abundant  leafage,  with  the  May  sun 
lighting  them  up,  was  a  thing  of  beauty  that,  once 
seen,  passes  not  easily  from  the  memory. — .T.  C.  B_ 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


NOTES  ON  MELON  CULTURE. 

Not  a  few  experienced  gardeners  doubt  the 
possibility  of  setting  a  succession  of  fruit  on  the 
same  plant,  or  say  much  the  same  as  Cucumbers 
are  produced,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  dilhcult  to 
accomplish.  According  to  the  old  order  of 
things,  it  is  considered  absolutely  necessary  to 
fertilise  a  good  number  of  female  flowers  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  one  day,  or  otherwise  a 
good  crop  cannot  be  had.  It  is  certainly  very 
annoying  to  see  one  or  two  fruits  take  the  lead 
and  all  the  rest  either  fail  to  make  any  progress 
or  else  stop  swelling  after  they  are  near  the  size 
of  large  Plums,  but  who  or  what  is  to  blame  in 
the  matter  ?  In  very  many  instances  it  is 
thought  that  the  fruit  which  refuses  to  swell 
properly  is  insufficiently  fertilised  at  the  outset, 
and  at  times  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
conclusion.  Other  cultivators  are  of  opinion 
that  what  few  fruits  take  the  lead  completely 
rob  the  rest  of  what  is  needed  to  supjport  them, 
and  an  early  removal  of  one  or  two  somewhat 
advanced  fruits  is  not  unfrequently  the  means 
of  re-starting  those  apparently  dormant.  The 
latter  occurrence  fully  bears  out  tlie  idea  that 
it  is  for  want  of  sufficient  strength  in  the  plant 
that  only  alight  crop  is  often  obtained,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  many  that  the  simplest  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  feed  the  plants  liberally 
much  earlier  than  is  usually  jjractised.  Starva- 
tion does  not  suit  Melons  during  any  part  of 
their  brief  life  any  more  than  it  does  Cucumbers, 
and,  in  fact,  if  they  were  more  often  treated,  as 
far  as  the  roots  are  concerned,  similarly  to  the 
latter,  fewer  partial  failures  would  occur. 

In  order  to  be  better  understood  I  will  define 
what  I  consider  starvation  treatment,  and  then 
describe  what  I  consider  a  far  more  rational 
method  of  culture.  Whether  Melons  in  houses 
are  grown  on  hotbeds  or  only  on  a  bare  staging 
with  bottom-heat  pipes,  the  start  is  usually  much 
the  same.  Either  a  narrow  ridge  or  only  mounds 
of  poor  loam  are  formed,  these  in  many  cases 
being  rammed  as  hard  as  a  road  when  the  plants 
are  put  out.  For  a  time  all  may  go  on 
very  well,  the  plants  growing  strongly  and 
showing  plenty  of  fruit  in  good  time.  When, 
however,  they  stand  in  the  greatest  need 
of  assistance,  the  ridge  of  soil  is  already 
exhausted  of  much  of  its  fertility,  and  in 
many  cases  becomes  far  too  dry  nnder  the 
surface  to  keep  the  roots  alive  even,  while 
those  that  reach  the  outsides  quickly  succumb. 
Once  those    ridges,  whether   added   to  or  not, 
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become  dry,  they  cannot  be  properly  remois- 
tened.  Small  wonder  is  it  that  light  crops  of 
poor-flavoured  fruit  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
especially  seeing  how  much  starved  plants  are 
over-run  by  red  spider.  In  the  next  house 
probably  to  which  the  Melons  are  thus  badly 
grown.  Cucumbers  are  treated  on  a  most  liberal 
scale.  They  receive  a  richer  compost  at  the 
outset,  frequent  top-dressiugs  afterwards,  mulch- 
ings, and  plenty  of  water  and  liquid  manure, 
for  all  of  which  they  amply  repay. 

Tliere  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  starting 
Melons  in   small   hea[)s    or  ridges  of  soil,  but 
there  is    no    sense   iu   confiniug    them    to    the 
poorest  of  poor  loams.     On  the  contrary,  they 
ought  to  have  some  of  the  best  loam  procurable, 
or  say  any  which  may  Ije  cut  from  immediately 
below  turf  thinly  [lared  from  pasture  land.     If 
of  a  clayey  nature,  and  such  suits  Melons  well, 
then  add  a  sprinkling  of  newly-slaked  lime,  or 
just  enough  to  whiten  the   heap,  and  plant  in 
that.     Poorer   loams  should  have  a  little  lime 
rubbish,  bone-meal,  or  some    kind    of    special 
manure  mixed  with  it  at  the  outset,  a  G-inch 
potful   of   Ijone-meal   to   every  bushel  of  loam 
being   none   too   much.     Directly  this   is   well 
occu]ned  by  Melon  roots,  top-dress  freely  with 
more  of  the  compost,  and  continue  this  practice 
till  at  last  a  good  nearly  level  bed  of  soil  is  pro- 
vided to  a  de[)th  of  1  foot  and  not  less  than  3 
feet  across.     Immediately  about  the  collars  of 
the  plants  there  should  be  nothing  but  the  soil 
in   which  they   were    originally  put   out,  high 
planting  and  keeping  the  collars  perfectly  dry 
being  desirable  as  a  preventive  of  canker.     As 
the  new  soil  is  added  this  becomes  rapidly  filled 
with  hungry  roots,  or  even  more  quickly  than 
is  the  case  with  Cucumbers  similarly  treated, 
and  the  bed  being  nearly  level,   all  the  water 
given  reaches  the  roots.   Not  content  with  these 
top-dressings   of   soil,  we  are  in  the   habit   of 
frequently   giving   light   surface  sprinklings  of 
either    bone-meal    or     special    manures,    such 
as  are  advertise  1  in  the    horticultural    papers, 
and   for   which   the   roots    appear    to    have    a 
great  likiug.     With  a  view  to  preserving   the 
surface  roots,  a  mulching  of  short  manure  fol- 
lows the  last  top-dressing  of  soil,  this  saving 
them  from  the  effects  of  strong  sunshine.     All 
this  sounds  far  more  formidable  than  is  really 
the  case,   and  the  Melons   are  not  ungrateful 
subjects.     Nothing  we  do  militates  against  pvo- 
ductiveness,  plenty  of  fruit  invariably  showing, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  getting  freely. 
At  one  time  I  thought  it  was  necessary  to  grow 
the  Melons  more  on  the  extension  system — a 
single  plant  receiving  as  much  room  as  is  usually 
accorded  four— in  order  to  secure  a  succession  of 
fruit  swelling  ott' at  the  same  time,  but  further 
experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  plants 
put  out  2  feet  apart  will  also   behave  equally 
satisfactorUy.      For   instance,    I   can  point   to 
plants,  occupying  a  roof  area  of  3  feet  by  3  feet, 
carrying  six  fruits  in  three  different  sizes,  some 
being  three  parts  grown,  others  a  week  later  in 
swelling  off,  and  others  near  the  size  of  Victoria 
Plums.     This  is  solely  the  outcome  of  high  cul- 
ture, and  has  never  yet  been  equalled  in  tlie  case 
of  plants  grown  in  what  may  be  termed  the  or- 
thodox   manner.     A    great   point  in  favour  of 
the  practice  of  feeding  the  plants  and  keeping 
them  constantly  supplied  with  moisture  at  the 
roots  is  the  superiority  of  the  fruit  produced. 
Not  only  are  they  large,  but  they  net  beauti- 
fully,  are  very  thick  and  solid,  and  properly 
managed  are  of  high  quality  when  cut. 

Loose  brick  walls  are  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  Melon  grower,  though  not  often  used. 
If  instead  of  leaving  ridges  of  soil  exposed  to 
full  sunshine  or  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
r.tter   and  thereby  rendering  it  impossible  to 


save  the  roots  that  reach  the  outsides,  a  loose 
brick  wall  is  formed  for  enclosing  the  soil,  the 
result  will  bo  all  in  favour  of  the  cultivator.  A 
4i-inch  wall  can  quickly  be  put  together  with 
loose  bricks,  and  it  is  surprising  how  strong  it 
will  prove,  or  quite  sulticiently  so  to  enclose  a 
bed  of  soil.  They  can  be  partly  or  wholly 
pulled  down  at  any  time,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  state  of  the  soil  and  roots  or 
for  enlarging  the  bed,  a  shift— that  is  to  say,  a 
fresh  wall  of  soil— being  given  when  the  old  bed 
is  getting  crowded  with  roots.  These  walls  ad- 
mit of  the  soil  being  watered  as  easily  and  surely 
as  in  the  case  of  plants  in  pots,  and  the  bricks 
appear  to  be  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  roots. 
Especially  would  I  recommend  their  use  where 
any  difhculty  is  experienced  in  either  setting  or 
growing  a  good  crop  of  Melons. 

W.  Iih:uluen. 


Value  of  a  Cherry  tree.— A  question  as  to 
the  value  of  a  Cherry  tree  has  just  been  decided  at 
Niederlabnstein,  in  Germany.  The  ground  where- 
on this  Cherry  tree  stands  is  required  for  the 
widening  of  a  railway  station  at  that  place.  The 
owner  of  the  tree  put  in  a  claim  for  £180,  which 
he  said  was  the  amount  he  obtained  yearly  for  the 
fruit  tlie  tree  yielded.  After  some  spirited  conten- 
tion on  both  sides,  says  the  KolniscJie  Xcitiiiig,  the 
owner  somewhat  reluctantly  consented  to  accept 
£120. 

Absence  of  green-fly  on  Peach  trees.— I 
certainly  cannot  but  envy  "J.  C.  F.'s  "  immunity 
from  these  pests  on  his  I'each  trees,  for  here  I  see 
no  difference  nor  diminution  in  the  visits  of  this 
plague.  Now  that  so  many  and  so  easy  facilities 
for  dealing  death  to  insect  pests  of  all  kinds  are 
available,  there  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  our  Peach 
and  other  trees,  especially  under  glass,  to  get  over- 
run and  injured  through  neglecting  to  use  them. 
My  custom  here  is  to  fumigate  the  houses  just 
prior  to  the  trees  blooming  whether  a  fly  is  seen  or 
not.  A  second  has  generally  to  be  given  after  the 
fruit  is  set,  and  owing  to  the  constant  attention 
the  trees  require  at  this  stage  in  the  way  of  dis- 
budding, thinning  fruit,  &c.,  it  is  difficult  for  green- 
fly to  gain  much  footing  before  it  is  observed  or 
can  do  any  permanent  damage. — J.  K. 

Apple  Newtown  Pippin. — I  think  the  obser- 
vations regarding  this  Apple  by  "  D.  T.  ¥."  (p.  422) 
will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many,  and  none  more  so 
than  to  our  transatlantic  cousins.  To  be  told  that 
their  ideal  Apple,  which  is  supposed  to  succeed  only 
really  satisfactorily  in  the  Far  West,  is  likely  to  be 
supplanted  by  produce  grown  in  this  country,  will 
certainly  create  alarm  amongst  them.  I  certainly 
was  not  aware  that  the  growth  of  the  Newtown 
Pippin  was  such  in  this  country  as  to  need  dwarf- 
ing stocks,  root-pruning,  &c.,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
fruit,  or  that  the  growth  was  luxuriant.  I  have 
tried  it  on  the  dwarfing  stock  in  the  open,  as  an 
espalier,  and  also  against  a  wall,  and  tbe  results 
obtained  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
useless  attempting  to  try  to  cultivate  the  Newtown. 
As  a  cordon  it  succeeds  no  better,  and  even  under 
this  system  of  growth,  my  experience  with  Apples 
generally  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  if  they 
will  not  succeed  under  other  phases  of  culture,  they 
will  not  under  this. — Y.  A.  H. 

Gooseberries     and     caterpillars.  —  I    am 

pleased  to  see  Mr.  T.  Thompson  mentioning  as  a 
simple  preventive  the  placing  of  a  Furze  bush  in 
the  centre  of  the  tree.  I  remember  some  thirty 
years  ago  when  in  Yorkshire  being  in  a  garden  in 
Wharfedale  where  there  was  a  big  plantation  of 
Gooseberries,  and  seeing  in  the  centre  of  each  a 
good-sized  bunch  of  Furze.  The  trees  were  re- 
markably free  from  caterpillars,  while  in  surround- 
ing gardens  where  the  Furze  bush  was  not  applied 
tothe  trees  they  were  much  affected  by  them.  I 
was  informed  that  the  owner  of  the  garden,  and 
his  father  before  him,  liad  practised  the  method 
for  a  number  of  years  and  always  with  success. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  quite  correct  when  lie  states  that 
the  bare  mention  of  the  fact  excites  ridicule,  but 


ridicule  is  no  answer.  I  think  the  virtue  of  the 
Furze  does  not  lie  so  much  in  its  being  in  flower, 
or  its  perfume,  as  in  its  sharp  and  spiny  foliage, 
which  the  butterflies  apparently  do  not  like.  The 
Furze  would  be  in  flower  about  the  time  when  it  is 
placed  in  the  trees.  I  wish  some  of  the  sceptics  as 
to  its  efUciency  would  try  the  Furze,  and  if  in  some 
localities  it  is  not  easy  to  obt:un  it,  it  would  surely 
be  worth  while  to  grow  a  few  bushes  for  the  pur- 
pose.— R.  D. 


MOISTURE  IN  FRUIT    HUUrfK.S. 

Tfie  hackneyed  phrase  "throw  plenty  of  water 
about  in  fruit  houses  during  a  spell  of  bright 
weather  "  is  well  known  to  readers  of  gardening 
periodicals.  Such  a  term  is  very  indefinite.  The 
mere  throwing  about  of  water,  or,  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  many.  "  damping  down,"  although  the 
former  is  nearer  the  mark  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
indiscriminate  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  water,  is  no 
criterion  that  a  growing  atmosphere  is  being  main- 
tained. Half  the  quantity  of  water  in  good  h.ands 
may  be  of  far  greater  benefit  to  the  subjects  grow- 
ing within  the  structure  than  a  larger  amount  used 
indiscriminately.  To  a  certain  extent,  certainly 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  used  will  depend  upon 
the  structure  itself,  for  where  this  is  of  a  dry  and 
arid  nature,  probably  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  iron  or  stonework,  more  will  be  needed  than 
where  the  surroundings  are  more  genial.  In  the 
more  modern  plant  and  fruit  houses,  although  hap- 
pily this  was  seen  early  enough  to  note  the  evil, 
stone  and  iron-work  played  a  too  prominent  part. 
The  evaporation  these  materials  caused  was  enor- 
mous :  consequently  the  floors  had  to  be  constantly 
damped  down  to  cause  a  genial  atmosphere,  the 
result  being  that  the  foliage  was  thin  in  texture 
and  devoid  of  stamina.  Something  more  than 
moisture  evaporated  from  a  hard  metallic  surface 
is  needed  to  keep  the  various  subjects  in  good 
health.  This  can  be  plainly  seen  in  structures 
for  plant  growing  where  the  floors  are  of  earth. 
I  heard  it  stated  by  a  large  plant-growing  nursery- 
man that  plant  growers  had  something  to  learn 
from  fruit  growers  as  to  the  means  adopted  to  keep 
up  a  genial  growing  atmosphere,  but  I  think  the 
tables  could  be  well  turned  in  innumerable  instances. 
It  is  clear  to  all  ordinary  observers  how  much 
better  plants  thrive  within  glass  structures  when 
the  floors  are  composed  of  earth,  gravel,  or  even 
cinders,  or  indeed  any  decaying  vegetable  mattei', 
as  leaves  and  such  like.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  like  conditions  in  fruit- 
growing structures  is  evident.  There  is  not  so 
much  trouble  in  damping  down,  for.  as  a  rule,  a 
light  damping  in  the  morning  and  heavily  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  structure  is  closed  will  be  sufli- 
cient  to  keep  the  subjects  in  good  health.  From 
an  earth  floor,  evaporation  of  a  genial  description 
is  continually  going  on. 

When  a  structure  is  to  be  damped  down  in  the 
afternoon  let  it  be  done  thoroughly,  well  moisten- 
ing all  available  surfaces  from  walls  to  pathways 
and  even  under  the  pipes.  Dry  corners  are  only 
too  frequent  in  both  fruit  and  plant  houses.  '\'ery 
often  the  pathways  only  are  damped  down.  I  have 
seen  the  under  sides  of  pathways  where  these  are 
formed  of  trellis-work  perfectly  sour  and  sodden, 
whilst  other  parts  were  as  dry  as  well  could  be. 
The  surface  of  borders  should  always  be  moistened 
if  approaching  the  dry  side,  but  on  no  account 
damp  these  surfaces  merely  for  the  sake  of  damping, 
for  if  so,  the  surface  will  soon  become  green.  Where 
the  body  of  the  structure  is  composed  of  border 
room  and  the  surface  is  sufficiently  moist,  it  would 
be  very  unwise  to  damp  this.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I  should  only  damp  dry  surfaces,  such  as 
walls,  the  pathwa}',  if  a  closed  one,  and  under  the 
pipes  if  at  all  dry.  This  would  be  during  fine  and 
sunny  weather,  for  to  close  a  structure  early  with- 
out sufficient  moisture  being  present  soas  to  guard 
against  burning  would  result  in  serious  mischief. 
On  a  dull  or  wet  day  this  would  not  be  necessary, 
and  this  is  where  want  of  forethought  comes  in. 
Damping  down  two  or  three  times  during  the  day 
I  look  upon  as  useless.  It  is  where  the  ventilation 
is  abused  and  also  the  heating  that  a  too  aiid  at- 
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mosphere  during:  the  daytime  is  caused,  and  which 
no  amount  of  damping  will  counteract.  During 
very  bright  weather  a  slight  damping  at  midday 
in  those  structures  where  there  is  not  much  earth 
or  genial  evaporating  surfaces  would  prevent  the 
surroundings  becoming  too  dry.  Fruit  houses  do 
not  requiie  to  be  kept  like'  plant  stoves.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  in  damping  down 
that  a  little  water  sprinkled  or  syringed  over 
a  large  surface  is  of  more  benefit  than  a 
larger"  amount  thrown  down  in  the  pathway 
or  such  like  places  by  canfuls.  The  practice 
of  damping  down  in  the  evening  of  fine  days 
with  manure  water  is  certainly  a  beneficial  prac- 
tice. Sour  or  crude  manure  water  mustnotbe  used, 
neither  should  the  borders  be  damped  over  for  fear 
of  souring  the  surface.  In  our  fruit  houses  the 
pathway  is  formed  over  a  channel  or  open  space, 
which  is  very  useful  for  pouring  manure  water 
into.  It  may  appear  immateiial  to  some  people, 
but  I  find  manure  water  from  fresh  cow  manure 
and  soot  to  be  the  best.  The  time  I  damp  with 
manuie  water  is  about  7  p.m.  Y.  A.  H. 


THE  MEDLAR  TREE. 

AccoEDiNo  to  Synie  in  the  last  edition  of 
"English  Botany,''  the  common  Medlar  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  bv>t  its  original  home  would 


little  inferior  to  that  of  the  W.  Indian  guava,  and 
the  marmalade  of  the  Quince  is  a  delicacy  long 
ago  appreciated,  and  a  jar  of  it  was  one  of 
the  presents  oflered  to  Joan  of  Arc  when  she 
triumphantly  entered  Orleans. 

The  Medlar  usually  seen  in  gardens  is  M. 
grandiflora,  or  M.  gennanica,  as  it  is  more 
correctly  called,  and  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties.  The  Nottingham  Medlar  is  a  well- 
known  form,  and  there  is  a  seedless  variety 
with  smaller  fruits  and  leaves. 

In  the  old  College  Garden  at  Dublin  is  a 
very  quaint  old  tree  of  M.  germanica,  that  re- 
minds one  of  a  Japanese  drawing.  It  is  grafted 
on  the  Hawthorn  as  a  stock,  and  bears  a  grafted 
branch  of  the  seedle.ss  variety  actually  engrafted 
thereon  by  the  late  Archbishop  Whately  a  good 
many  years  ago.  In  the  years  succeeding  very 
hot  and  di-y  .summers — that  succeeding  the 
Jubilee  year,  for  instance— this  tree  bears  pro- 
fusely, and  its  fruits  are  large  and  succulent 
and  "  blet  "  remarkably  well.  The  due  harvest- 
ing of  Medlars  and  the  preiiaration  of  them  for 
the  dessert  are  a  fine  art  now-a-days  nearly 
lost.  Apples  and  Medlars  at  the  dessert  find 
but  little  favour  in  the  presence  of  fine  Pears  ; 
still,  they  are  diflferent,  and,  happily,  there  are 


Fruiting  branch  of  Medlar. 


appear  to  be  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  Mes- 
pilus  is  now  merged  into  Pyrus  by  Hooker 
and  Bentham,  and  is  grouped  along  with  such 
divergent  species  as  the  Pear,  the  Cotone- 
aster,  and  the  Amelanchier  (or  Snowy  Mespilus 
of  our  gardens),  and  even  the  connnon  Haw- 
thorn or  May  Thorn  might  be  added,  since  it 
often  serves  as  a  stock  on  to  which  the  Medlar, 
the  Cotoneasters,  and  other  rosaceous  shrubs  of 
this  ilk  are  more  or  less  successfully  grafted. 
But  on  its  own  roots  the  jNIedlar  is  a  very  at- 
tractive and  distinct  low-growing  tree,  beautiful 
at  all  sea.sons,  leafy  or  bare,  green  in  summer, 
or  yellow  and  russetty  brown  ere  its  leaves  fall 
soon  after  the  early  November  frosts.  As  a 
small  and  quaint-habited  lawn  tree  the  Medlar 
deseiTes  a  place,  and  no  orchard  is  quite  com- 
plete without  a  group  of  Medlars  and  at  least  a 
Quince  or  two  ;  indeed,  in  all  old  gardens  these 
trees  and  the  Mulberry  also  are  generally  to  be 
found. 

It  may  be  that  the  taste  for  the  bletted 
fruits  of  the  Medlar  is  an  acquired  one,  but, 
nevei'theless,  they  are  delicious  to  those  who 
can  appreciate  them,  and  possess  a  flavour  all 
their  own,  ju.st  as  does  a  slice  or  two  of  the 
hard-fleshed  Quince  when  added  to  an  Apple  pie. 
Medlar  fruits   may   be  made  into   a   jelly  but 


those  who  appreciate  them.  Medlars,  as  a 
rule,  are  allowed  to  fall  from  the  tree  in  Oc- 
tober or  November,  but  tliey  are  better  as 
gathered  after  the  first  severe  November  frost. 
Their  stalks  should  be  dipped  in  a  strong 
brine,  and  then  the  fruits  should  be  laid  in 
boxes  in  layers  and  each  layer  surrounded  by 
wet  bran.  So  treated  and  placed  in  a  cool 
and  dry  fruit  room,  the  fruits  gradually  ripen 
and  "  Wet"  or  soften — quite  a  diflerent  thing 
from  the  rottenness  most  people  suppose  it  to 
be.  So  treated.  Medlars  are  quite  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Christmas  dessert. 

Apart  from  its  use  as  an  edible  fruit,  how- 
ever, the  Medlar  is  well  worth  more  exten.sive 
planting  for  its  beauty  alone.  In  hedges  or 
along  wool  margins  it  is  (juite  at  home,  and  its 
autumnal  colouring  is  so  marked,  that  one 
wonders  it  is  not  more  often  seen.  For  the 
landscape  gardener's  purpose,  seedling  Medlars 
are  best,  the  grafted  trees  being  more  or  less 
mop-headed  and  stubborn  in  growth  for  the  first 
few  years.  F.  W.  B. 

Keeping  Grapes.— I  cut  all  my  Grapes  early  in 
December,  cutting  wood  with  the  bunch  and  put 
them  into  bottles  of  water.  Having  Grapes  on  some 
leading  canes,  and  wanting  to  keep  the  wood  for 


fruiting  this  year,  I  cut  the  bunch  without  wood. 
I  put  the  stem  into  a  Potato,  thinking  of  using 
them  first.  Those  in  the  Potatoes  were  the  last 
to  be  used,  and  on  May  2  I  sent  Grapes  to  my 
employer's  table  fairly  fresh.considering  the  bunches 
had  been  cut  nearly  five  months.  Another  thing  in 
favour  of  those  the  stems  of  which  were  put  into 
the  Potatoes  is  that  I  have  not  had  so  many  mouldy 
berries  as  when  the  bunches  are  put  into  water.— 
F.  COIILDBEY. 


SPINELESS  GOOSEBERRIES. 

Hitherto  the  chief  object  with  raisers  of  new 
kinds  of  Gooseberries  has  been  to  produce  large- 
fruited  varieties,  the  advantage  of  possessing  a 
spineless  race  appearing  to  have  been  but  little 
attended  to,  and  it  is  only  within  comparatively 
recent  years  that  the  matter  has  received  much 
consideration. 

The  first  specimen  of  a  spineless  Gooseberry 
of  which  we  have  any  account  was  the  re- 
sult of  chance,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
came  naturally  amongst  a  batch  of  seedlings  nf 
ordinary  spiny  Gooseberries  raised  by  the  late 
M.  Billard,  nurseryman  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses 
(Seine),  about  the  year  ISCO,  and  from  this,  in 
the  year  1884,  M.  Edouard  Lefort,  secretary- 
o-eneral  of  the  horticultural  society  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Meaux,  commenced  to  create  the  new 
series  of  spineless  CJooseberries  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak.  'We  have  thought  it  right  to 
give  one  of  these  the  name  of  M.  Billard,  with 
whom  the  first  spineless  specimen  originated, 
and  to  another  the  name  of  M.  Edouard  Lefort, 
who  conceived  tlie  idea  of  sowing  seeds  of  the 
first  specimen  with  the  oljject  of  raising  new 
spineless  varieties,  and  whose  eflbits  in  this  di- 
rection have  been  so  successful,  that,  amongst  a 
great  number  of  varieties  raised  by  him,  we  are 
now  able  to  describe  some  very  tine  ones. 

SouVESiE  DE  Billard.  —  A  vigorous-grow- 
ino-  and  exceedingly  prolific  variety.  Fruit  sub- 
spherical,  sometimes  slightly  oboval,  of  a  dark 
pink  or  wine-red  colour  and  quite  smooth  ;  pulp  of 
a  fine  pale  pink  colour,  juicy,  firm,  sugary  and 
slightly  acidulous.  This  variety  ripens  somewhat 
late,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  July,  sometimes  even 
in  August.  It  is  a  most  abundant  bearer  and  the 
fruit  generally  grows  in  clusters. 

Edoxtard  Lefort.— A  variety  possessing  more 
than  average  vigour  of  growth.  Fruit  quite 
smooth,  oboval-elliptical,  broadly  rounded  at  each 
end  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  nearly  an 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  of  a  glistening  wine- 
red  colour,  through  which  internal  streaks  are 
visible  •  pulp  of  a  grey  or  ashy  red  colour,  sugary 
and  comparatively  firm.  This  is  a  very  handsome 
and  good  variety  and  an  abundant  cropper.  Ihe 
fruit,  owing  to 'its  thick  tough  skin,  keeps  for  a 
Ion'' 'time,  and  for  the  same  reason  can  be  sent  to 
distant  markets  without  sustaining  any  injury  in 
transit. 

Mme.  Edouard  Lefoet.— A  variety  with  erect- 
■^rowing  branches,  the  bark  of  which  is  of  an  ashy 
°rey  colour.  Fruit  numerous,  spherical,  smooth, 
nearly  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  wine-red 
colour.  Pulp  very  firm,  fleshy,  of  a  wax-white 
colour  su°-ary,  slightly  acidulous,  and  of  an  agree- 
able flavour.  This  variety,  which  is  •  very  produc- 
tive, bears  its  fruit  in  rather  compact  spherical 
clusters,  which  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  wood  that 
some  force  is  required  in  detaching  them. 

Belle  de  Meaux.- A  very  vigorous-growing 
variety  with  long  traihng  branches.  Fruit  medium- 
sized,  sub-elliptical  oval,  smooth,  of  a  very  deep 
red  colour,  almost  black  when  quite  ripe.  Pulp 
firm,  ashy  grey,  not  very  juicy,  slightly  sugary, 
and  sharpish.  The  long  trailing  habit  of  the 
branches  of  this  variety  points  out  the  advisability 
of  (^raf  ting  and  growing  it  as  a  tall  standard.  This 
wo'uld  not  only'enhance  the  good  appearance  of 
the  bush,  but,  the  branches  being  thus  better  ex- 
posed to  sun  and  air,  the  fruit  would  also  be  finer 
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and  better.  For  this  purpose  the  best  stock  would 
be  Ribes  aureum  or  Ribes  palmatum. 

Reverting  to  the  primitive  type,  Groseiller 
Billard,  we  may  add  that  the  fruit  is  large, 
of  a  pale  yellowish  green  colour  at  first, 
changing  to  deep  red,  and  finally  becoming 
purplish  black.  It  is  quite  smooth,  and  has  an 
agreeable  flavour.  In  shape  it  is  slightly  ob- 
long, and  in  size  li  inches  or  more  in  length 
and  aliout  1|  inches  in  breadth.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  cultivated,  although  the  only 
fault  that  can  be  ascribed  to  it  is  that  it  does 
not  possess  a  very  vigorous  habit  of  growth. 
As  the  progenitor,  however,  of  the  valuable 
varieties  raised  by  M.  Lefort  it  possesses  an 
abiding  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  varieties  which  we  have 
here  described,  M.  Lefort  has  a  great  number 
of  others  in  process  of  growth,  the  fruit  of 
which  we  shall  probably  see  before  long. — 
Bevue  Horticole. 


NEGLECTED  FIG  TREES. 

The  remarks  by  "  D.  T.  F."  I  had  already  antici- 
pated, and  should  not  have  again  returned  to  the 
subject  had  I  not  had  an  opportunity  recently  of 
inspecting  some  very  fine  Fig  trees  growing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hawkhurst,  Kent.  Those  trees 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  for  many  years,  and 
have  seen  remarkably  good  crops  taken  from  them 
both  when  they  were  kept  rifridly  trained  to  a 
garden  wall  and  also  since  they  have  been  allowed 
TO  grow  away  from  them,  as  advocated  by  Mr. 
Tallack  and  " D.  T.  F.'  On  making  inqiairy  I 
learnt  that  not  a  fruit  was  gathered  from  the  trees 
in  1891,  and  for  a  very  good  reason,  this  being 
none  other  than  the  fact  that  not  a  fruiting  shoot 
escaped  being  badly  damaged  by  frost  during  the 
previous  winter.  According  to  "  U.  T.  F  ."  this  is 
n  3  more  than  may  reasonably  be  expected  "  every 
now  and  then,  or  once  in  a  decade  or  so,"  but  un- 
fortunately for  the  soundness  of  his  deductions, 
the  wood  that  was  formed  last  summer  suffered 
bidly  last  winter,  at  least  half  of  it  being  killed. 
Then,  to  make  matters  worse,  spring  frosts  have 
s.idly  crippled  those  that  escaped  and  commenced 
active  growth,  only  those  actually  pressing  against 
the  wall  surviving  both  visitations.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  fruit  being  gathered  by  the  hundred,  there 
will  not,  it  is  my  belief,  be  three  dozen  in  all. 
S  imples  of  wood  cut  with  strict  impartiality  from 
these  trees  have  been  placed  before  the  editor,  and 
had  I  been  so  minded  I  could  have  taken  short 
stout  growths  from  trees  growing  quite  in  the  open 
that  were  even  more  injured  than  those  against  the 
wall.  It  this  has  taken  place  in  favoured  Kent, 
what  must  be  the  state  of  naturally-grown  Fig  trees 
i  1  East  Anglia  and  other  less  favoured  localities  ?  In 
this  district  any  unprotected  were  killed  down  to 
the  ground  during  the  winter  of  1890  and  1891,  and 
last  winter  the  strong  young  shoots  resulting  were 
a^jain  destroyed. 

According  to  my  experience,  once  a  Fig  tree  gets 
badly  damaged  by  frosts  nothing;  but  a  series  of 
hot  summers  and  mild  winters  will  give  it  a  chance 
to  recover  properly.  Now,  if  they  are  kept  closely 
and  thinly  trained  to  a  hot  wall  the  wood  ripens 
well  and  can  be  easily  protected  during  the  winter 
— the  old-fashioned  plan  of  taking  them  down, 
bundling  together  and  covering  with  mats  or 
branches  of  Fir  being  resorted  to.  Allowing  the 
trees  to  be  cut  back  and  crippled  by  frosts  "  every 
decade  or  so  "  may  answer  fairly  well  in  districts 
where  the  Fi.?  is  most  at  home,  and  I  have  gathered 
large  quantities  from  standards  growing  on  the 
Sussex  coast,  but  it  is  very  faulty  practice  in  all 
localities  well  away  from  the  south  coast.  Does 
"  D.  T.  F.,"  or  anyone  else,  seriously  advise  the 
readers  of  The  Garden  generally  to  attempt  Fig 
culture  on  the  same  lines  as  are  said  to  answer  so 
well  in  Sussex  and  Cornwall  ?  If  not,  what  comes 
of  their  criticism  ? — W.  Igguldex. 

Under  the  above  heading  some  useful  re- 
marks are  made  abDUt  Figs.    I  quite  endorse  most  of 


what '■  D.  T.  F."  says  respecting  them,  as  I  am 
quite  against  the  training  of  them  to  walls,  and  any 
pruning  beyond  perhaps  a  little  thinning  out,  which 
is  only  necessary  at  times  and  when  they  make 
long  shoots,  or  the  growths  stand  out  too  far,  as 
the  less  of  the  knife  Figs  have  the  better,  for  cut- 
ting only  causes  fresh  wood.  The  thing  with  Figs 
outdoors  is  to  restrict  the  head,  as  may  be  seen  by 
those  of  great  age  that  are  now  and  then  to  be  met 
with  in  court-yards  or  similar  places  where  their 
roots  are  under  stones  and  in  very  poor  soil,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  the  shoots  they  make  .annu- 
ally are  only  2  inches  or  3  inches  long  and  close- 
jointed,  with  a  fruit  at  each  joint,  and  the  wood  so 
tirm  and  hard  that  frost  has  but  little  effect  on  it. 
Wfcen  Figs  get  injured  from  severe  winters,  it  is 
those  that  have  long  pithy  soft  shoots  and  arc  im- 
mature, and  they  get  killed  back  ;  but  on  those 
that  have  wood  instead  of  pith,  frost  has  little 
effect.  Knowing  (his,  I  had  places  prepared  for 
ours  by  bricking  them  in  around  and  concreting 
the  bottom,  using  cement  with  the  mortar  and 
rubble  so  as  to  make  sure  of  keeping  the  roots 
in.  and  we  never  had  any  trouble.  Those  in 
the  house  were  served  almost  the  same,  as 
they  have  the  walls,  and  ?>  feet  down  bricks 
were  Idid  fiat  and  the  joints  between  filled 
in.  If  the  trees  show  signs  of  growing  too  freely, 
we  cut  down  a  trench  through  the  soil  and  sever 
the  roots  at  2  feet  or  so  from  the  stem. 

The  plants  are  now  full  of  ripe  fruit,  and  we  ge* 
a  heavy  second  crop  and  a  third.  Where  Figs  do 
best  outdoors  is  in  districts  where  chalk  comes  up 
near  the  surface,  as  in  Sussex  and  other  parts,  or 
where  there  are  plenty  of  calcareous  matter  in  the 
soil  and  free  drainage,  as  then  the  wood  they  make 
is  firm  and  solid.  Manuring  Figs  is  about  the  last 
thing  I  should  think  of  doing,  unless  in  pots  or 
small  tubs  and  they  were  getting  starved  from  too 
little  root  room.  In  such  a  case  liquid  manure  or 
top-dressing  might  be  necessary  just  to  feed  up 
tor  a  time,  but  outdoors  the  ground  cannot  well  be 
too  poor  or  solid.  '-D.  T.  F."  mentions  the  'White 
Marseilles,  but  that  is  not  suited  for  outdoor  cul- 
ture, the  hardiest  and  best  being  the  Brown 
Turkey,  and  the  next  the  Brunswick,  which  is 
not  so  good  in  flavour  as  the  former,  but  the 
fruit  is  large  and  fine  looking.  At  Muntham 
Court,  near  Shoreham,  there  used  to  be  some  fine 
Fig  trees,  and  I  remember  others  at  Bowood, 
Wiltshire,  against  a  wall  on  very  high  ground, 
that  bore  freely. — S.  D. 

I     do    not   contend    that    there    are   no 

fine  specimens  of  closely  trained  Fig  trees  in 
the  country,  several  of  such  trees  being  known 
to  me,  and  I  have  in  addition  seen  the  fine  trees 
grown  in  one  of  the  two  places  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Iggulden.  These,  however,  prove  nothing  more 
than  that  the  Fig  is  amenable  to  such  high-class 
culture,  and  do  not  disprove  the  fact  of  equally 
fine  fruit  and  heavier  crops  being  taken  from  trees 
more  naturally  grown.  'J  he  point  I  wished  to 
mark  was  the  advice  given  to  possessors  of  large 
old  trees  for  the  production  of  finer  fruit.  If  cli- 
mate and  surroundings,  whether  in  Cornwall. 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  I  may  add  Suft'olk  (as  I 
know  of  fine  specimens  grown  on  what  we  may 
call  the  "  neglected  "  principle  in  each  of  these 
counties),  have  helped  to  produce  such  trees  which 
ripen  good  crops  of  fruit,  then  I  say  that  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  gained,  and  much  to  be  lost  by  altering 
the  form  of  the  trees,  For  every  closely  trained 
tree  worthy  of  being  called  a  fine  one,  I  tliink  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  score  equally  as 
fine,  and  some  much  finer,  grown  on  the  other 
principle,  which  produce  as  good  fruit  and  more  of 
it.  Mr.  Iggulden  says  that  Cornwall  is  not  Eng- 
land. I  might  just  as  reasonably  add  that  so 
neither  is  Somerset  England.  Advice  given  for 
general  application  is  equally  as  much  for  one 
county  as  another.  But  the  question  is  too  broad 
a  one  to  be  governed  by  mere  county  limitations  ; 
if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  not  be  worth  argument, 
and  I  would  not  give  much  for  the  result  of  out- 
door cultivation  of  Figs  where  the  wood  has  to  hug  | 
the  walls  so  closely  to  get  it  sufficiently  ripened  for 
fruit-bearing.     There  is  plenty  of   evidence  to  be 


had  in  favour  of  loosely  trained  trees,  and  where 
the  wood  on  these  does  not  ripen  well,  I  should  say 
that  richer  food  given  to  the  trees  would  but  aggra- 
vate the  evil,  as  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  either 
a  poor  or  a  confined  root-run  is  one  of  the  surest 
roads  to  success  in  Fig  culture.  Ar.y  feeding  that 
may  be  thought  necessary  would  be  better  applied 
in  a  liquid  state  when  the  fruit  is  swelling.  One 
form  of  tree  is  almost  as  easily  protected  as  the 
othsr,  for  after  a  year  or  two  of  free  growth  the 
branches  droop  naturally  and  not  far  from  the  face 
of  the  wall,  so  that  a  slightly  increased  quantity  of 
protective  material  only  would  be  wanted. — J.  C. 
T.\LL.\CK. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  COLD  FR.A.MES. 
M.\NY  persons  cannot  find  room  to  force  these 
fruits  in  hot  houses,  while  others  object  to  forced 
Strawberries,  as  being  deficient  in  flavour  early 
i:i  the  year.  When  a  few  plants  can  be  brought 
on  slowly  in  cold  frames,  the  fruits  are  equal  to 
those  outdoors  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to 
watering  and  airing.  I  have  seen  Strawberries 
planted  out  in  fi-ames  do  well,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  a  profitaljle  way,  as  for  nine  months  out 
of  the  twelve  the  frames  cannot  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose,  that  is  when  the' frame  is  a  per- 
manent fixture.  "When  jilauting  out  is  done  it 
should  be  on  a  warm  border,  using  a  movable 
frame,  as  then  this  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways  ;  though  the  fruit  may  not  be  quite  so 
early  as  when  planted  out  in  a  permanent  close 
frame,  it  will  lie  much  earlier  than  that  not 
covered. 

This  note  is  to  point  out  the  value  of  prepar- 
ing a  few  plants  yearly  for  the  frames,  and  to  do 
this  there  are  several  ways,  much  depending  upon 
the  accommodation  of  the  grower.  The  value 
of  these  fruits  will  be  great  to  those  who  have 
convenience  for  forcing,  as  when  late  Strawber- 
ries are  forced  late  in  May  and  early  in  June  in 
hot  pits  or  houses,  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  keeping  them  supplied  with  moisture.  When 
labour  is  a  considsration,  cold  frames  are  most 
serviceable  for  the  late  lot,  as  if  allowed  to  ' 
sufl'er  for  want  of  moisture, the  flavour  is  deficient 
and  red  spider  soon  obtains  the  mastery.  There 
are  several  ways  to  get  a  stock  of  plants  for  this 
work.  An  excellent  method  to  tliose  short  of 
labour  is  to  secure  strong  runners  from  maiden 
plants  and  to  plant  in  rows  early  in  August  in 
good  land  on  a  west  border,  lifting  them  in 
April  or  early  in  May  and  pottmg  up  into  G-inch 
pots  with  good  balls,  placing  the  plants  under 
a  wall  and  covering  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
placing  in  the  frames  as  soon  as  new  root  action 
has  commenced.  I  prefer  to  place  in  the  open 
for  a  few  days,  as  the  foliage  cloes  not  flag,  and 
when  placed  indoors  with  hot  sun  it  causes  a 
slight  check.  I  have  also  used  last  season's 
forced  plants  for  this  work  when  they  have 
been  hardened  oft',  the  drainage  removed,  and 
the  ball  reduced  and  planted  out  in  a  rich 
compost.  They  lift  well  for  this  work  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  using  8-incli  pots  and  treating 
as  advised  for  those  grown  from  runners.  If 
plants  are  grown  in  pots  all  the  season  previous, 
a  7-inch  pot  is  none  too  large  ;  but  this  entails 
a  lot  more  work.  I  have  used  boxes  made  of 
rough  Larch,  placing  four  plants  in  a  box  3 
feet  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  plunging  the 
boxes  in  rows  in  ashes.  Some  may  object  to 
the  use  of  wood,  but  in  some  districts  there  is 
abundance  of  it  and  pots  are  scarce.  I  pre- 
ferred the  boxes  to  pots,  as  the  plants  did  not 
become  so  dry  when  swelling  their  fruit.  I 
have  also  lifted  the  plants  when  of  good  size 
and  placed  them  direct  into  the  frame,  but  would 
not  advise  it  if  the  work  can  be  done  as  pre- 
viously  advised,  as   often    when    lifted  in  this 
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way  late  in  the  season  it  is  too  much  of  a 
check  and  the  fruits  do  not  swell  freely.  It 
may  be  asked,  why  lift,  as  frames  can  readily 
be  placed  over  permanent  beds  ?  But  often  the 
beds  do  not  get  the  necessary  attention  as  to 
air  and  moisture,  and  often  they  suffer  badly 
with  mildew  when  kept  close  after  thorough 
exposure.  (.)f  course,  protection  at  night  from 
frost  is  excellent  and  of  great  benefit  to  get 
fruit  a  few  days  in  advance  of  that  unpro- 
tected. One  of  the  best  Strawberries  I  have 
tried  for  frame  work  either  in  pots  or  boxes  is 
Sir  C.  Napier.  Sir  J.  Paxton  is  also  a  sterling 
variety  for  this  work,  and  President  for  pots, 
if  grown  close  to  the  light  and  a  sharp  look-out 
kept  for  mildew.  I  have  grown  Noble  better 
in  cold  frames  than  any  way,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  much  improved  the  flavour  is  under 
such  treatment.  I  have  also  given  Waterloo  a 
trial,  but  it  is  too  late.  Oxonian  or  Eleanor 
gives  fine  fruit,  but  is  somewhat  deficient  in 
flavour.  G.  Wythes. 


VICOMTESSE  HERICART  DE  THURY 
STRAWBERRY. 

As  stated  by  "A.  D.,"  the  undoubted  popularity  of 
the  above-named  Strawberry  stamps  it  as  one  of 
the  best  kinds  either  for  early  forcing  or  for  its 
earliness  in  the  open  air.  By  some  people  it  is 
spoken  disparagingly  of  for  the  former  purpose,  on 
account  of  its  not  throwing  its  flower-spikes  high 
enough.  This  I  am  certain  can  be  remedied.  This 
season  it  has  been  my  main  Strawberry  for  early 
forcing,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  better  lot  of  fruit 
of  the  variety,  taking  one  batch  with  another.  It 
sets  freely,  swells  evenly,  and  also  colours  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  when  thinned  down  to  about  nine 
fruits  to  a  plant,  the  individual  fruits  are  large 
enough  for  any  purpose,  the  flavour  also  being  very 
good  for  early  forced  fruit.  This  latter  trait  this 
season  has  been  so  marked  as  to  call  forth  inquiries 
whether  it  was  a  new  variety,  it  having  given  such 
unbounded  satisfaction.  As  previously  hinted,  the 
evil  of  rot  throwing  up  the  flower-spikes  may  be 
remedied.  As  is  well  known,  this  variety  has  a 
tendency  to  form  several  crowns,  or  what  is  known 
to  gardeners  p,s  '■  crown-splitting,"  so  much  so,  that 
if  these  are  not  thinned  out,  the  flower-spikes 
appear  very  crowded.  I  do  not  say  that  thinning 
the  crowns  will  solely  remedy  the  evil,  for  it  will 
be  noticed  that  this  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the 
flower-truss  to  form  too  early  ;  so  much  so,  that  it 
is  often  clearly  visible  at  the  close  of  the  autumn, 
or  so  forward,  that  directly  the  plants  are  taken  in 
for  forcing  they  make  an  effort  to  open  their  flowers. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  little  leaf  growth  to  take  place 
before  the  flower-stem  shows.  If  this  takes  place 
the  stems  will  push  out  long  enough  for  any  purpose. 
I  think  the  mistake  lies  in  taking  the  runners  too 
early.  The  last  week  in  July  or  even  the  first  week 
in  August  is  quite  early  enough.  I  make  a  fresh 
plantation  annually,  so  I  have  always  some  strong 
healthy  runners  to  select  from.  The  plants  the 
runners  are  taken  from  are  allowed  to  fruit.  The 
runners  being  taken  at  the  time  stated,  layered 
singly  into  small  pots,  and  eventually  transferred 
to  G-inch  pots,  good  plants  will  be  forthcoming, 
other  details,  such  as  suitable  soil,  firm  potting, 
and  free  exposure  to  the  sun,  having  full  atten- 
tion. Two,  or  it  may  be  three,  crowns  will  form 
to  each  plant,  and  which  are  ample.  If  more 
should  commence  to  form,  then  these  should  be 
carefully  removed.  Taking  the  runners  as  early  as 
obtainable  and  trying  to  keep  the  crowns  from 
forming,  only  result  in  those  remaining  splitting  up 
further  or  advancing  the  flower-truss  too  much  to 
be  safe.  This  season  I  have  grown  our  forced  Straw- 
berries without  liquid  manure,  relying  upon  arti- 
ficial manure.  A  dressing  was  giren  when  brought 
in  to  force  and  another  directly  the  fruit  was 
thinned,  and  the  results  have  been  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  distance  "  A.  D."  states  that  Mr.  Nor- 
man allows  for  Vicomtesse  when  first  planted  out, 
viz,   12  inches  apart,  would  be  too  close  on  our 


strong  soil.  Our  plants  are  layered  in  pots  and 
planted  in  August  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and  18 
inches  in  the  rows,  or  even  2  feet  each  way.  This 
allows  a  free  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  fruits, 
which  during  a  wet  time  is  no  mean  advantage.  I 
am  not  saying  that  Mr.  Norman  grows  his  plants 
too  close,  as  it  may  suit  his  soil  and  purpose.  Air 
is  what  is  wanted  amongst  Strawberries,  the  quan- 
tity of  foliage  the  plants  make  gauging  the  dis- 
tance. Y.  A.  H. 


THINNING  FLOWER-BUDS  ON  PEACH 
TREES. 
AsENT  the  discussion  carried  on  in  The  Garden 
by  your  various  correspondents  in  connection  with 
the  thinning  of  flower-buds  on  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees,  I  would  like  to  ask  "  S.  D."  and  "  D.  T.  F."  if 
they  can  give  any  tangible  reason— not  mere  asser- 
tion— for  condemning  the  practice.  "  D.  T.  F." 
says  "flowers  are  foUar  organs."  Granted,  but  do 
they  perform  the  same  functions  as  true  leaves  ? 
True  leaves  contain  chlorophyll  (those  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines),  and  are  enabled  by  its  aid  to 
decompose  the  carbon-dioxide  of  the  atmosphere 
and  assimilate  the  carbon.  Can  the  flowers  of 
Peaches  do  this  also  ?  This  gas  is  given  off  by 
plants  during  darkness  ;  therefore,  would  a  wealth 
of  bloom  compared  with  a  limited  quantity  not 
have  a  tendency  to  foster  exhaustion,  seeing  that  a 
larger  surface  is  provided  by  the  greater  number  of 
flowers  for  its  elimination  ? 

Last  spring  I  took  two  shoots  of  a  Peach  of 
equal  size  and  length,  thinned  the  flowers  on  one 
to  an  inch  apart,  but  left  the  other  intact  (which 
was  simply  wreathed  with  blossom),  placed  them 
separately  in  inverted  bell-glasses  of  equal  capacity 
over  lime-water,  and  in  twenty  minutes  there  was 
about  twice  as  much  of  a  precipitate  thrown  down 
in  the  glass  containing  the  greatest  quantity  of 
flowers.  This  experiment  was  performed  at  night. 
Now,  will  "  S.  D."  or  "  D.  T.  F."  explain  the  meaning 
of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  show  there  was  no 
excessive  waste  of  carbonaceous  matter  by  the  ex- 
ceptionally large  number  of  flowers '!  Further, 
will  these  gentlemen  tell  your  readers  the  source  of 
the  flower-bud's  food  from  the  embryo  to  its  full 
development,  and  in  doing  so  clearly  prove  that 
the  plant  has  not  been  drained  of  much  of  its 
food  laid  up  in  store  during  the  previous  season's 
growth.  The  examples  of  bud  -  thinning  cited  by 
"  J.  B."  are  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are  wrong 
in  their  ideas.  But  although  the  thinning  of  flower- 
buds  gives  greater  strength  to  those  left,  it  should 
not  be  put  in  practice  on  all  conditions  of  trees. 
Those  making  weakly  growth  will  be  strengthened 
in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  flower-buds ; 
whereas,  vigorous  young  plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  be  made  even  more  so,  and  consequently  less 
fruitful,  as  there  will  be  less  likelihood  of  being 
able  to  ripen  the  wood.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  opponents  of  bud-thinning  give  it 
a  trial  next  year  and  note  the  result,  and  in  select- 
in<>-  n  subject  for  experiment  choose  the  weakest 
Nectarine  or  Peach  under  their  care.  When  they 
have  done  this,  their  practical  experience — not 
theoretical  unbeliefs— will  enable  them  to  quote 
facts,  and  entitle  them  to  be  heard  along  with 
those  who  have  tried  both  methods. 

A  Peach  FtowEn-BUD-THiNNER. 


Orchard  fruit.— I  do  not  think  that  we  are  going 
to  have  such  a  season  of  bloom  as  we  had  last  year,  at 
all  events  not  of  Plums  and  Pears.  From  the  atten- 
tion that  we  have  given  the  ground  under  the  trees  of 
late  with  manure  and  vegetable  matter  all  shoots 
seem  to  be  hreakiug  strongly.— J.  MiLLEE,  Ruxlcy 
LoO(je. 

Black-fly  on  Peach  trees.— Since  I  have 
used  petroleum  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  hot  water  as  a  winter  dressing  for  the  trees, 
black-fly  has  ceased  to  be  troublesome.  There 
was  a  time,  however,  when  it  was  quite  a  scourge, 
the  young  growths  being  paralysed,  ruined  in 
fact, 'by  their  attacks.  Fumigating  with  tobacco 
and  heavy  syiingings  with  clear  water  have    no 


appreciable  effect  on  this  species  of  aphides,  as 
they  are  either  securely  rolled  up  in  the  young 
leaves,  or  else,  it  more  exposed  to  attacks,  roll  off 
to  recover  their  old  position  a  few  hours  later  on.^ 
They  increase  with  such  rapidity,  that  a  few  days' 
neglect  may  end  in  the  loss  of  the  points  of  nearly 
every  shoot  on  the  affected  trees.  Directly  it  is 
seen  they  are  on  a  tree,  and  they  quickly  so  injure 
young  leaves  as  to  cause  them  to  curl  badly,  either 
cut  the  shoots  bearing  them  cleanly  out  and  burn 
them,  or  it  they  cannot  well  be  spared,  pinch 
off  the  worst  affected  leaves  and  destroy  them. 
Tobacco  powder  as  fine  as  it  can  be  had  and 
a  distributor  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  readiness, 
and  a  good  puff  of  this  or  else  dipping  the  shoots 
in  water  heavily  surfaced  over  with  tobacco  pow- 
der would  do  much  towards  destroying  the  fly. 
The  tobacco  being  rather  strong  should  be  syringed 
off  the  delicate  points  in  the  morning  following 
upon  an  overnight  application,  and  these  tactics 
being  early  commenced  and  well  persevered  with,  will 
do  much  towards  keeping  the  enemy  in  check.— I. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  GROWING 
TOMATOES. 
Ix  gardens  wdiere  glass  space  is  limited  various 
plans  have  to  be  resorted  to  to  keep  up  a  supply  of 
Tomatoes  irrespective  of  what  might  be  obtained 
from  the  open  air.  We  have  here  a  row  of 
plants  in  a  light  lean-to  structure.  They  are 
growing  in  a  narrow  border.  Ventilation  is 
amply  provided  for,  and  a  comfortable  warmth 
is  maintained  iu  the  pipes  on  dull  days  and  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  plants  are  18  inches  apart, 
crrown  as  single  cordons,  and  have  space  to  grow 
ahead  for  quite  14  feet.  That  these  plants  will 
fruit  from  base  to  summit  1  am  confident,  full 
set  trusses  of  several  fruits  now  showing  from 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Water  is  needed  about  twice  a  week,  and  a  top- 
dressing  wUl  be  applied  later  on.  The  side 
shoots  are  rubbed  out  as  soon  as  noticeable,  and 
the  leader  is  kept  tied  up.  In  small  gardens 
where  glass  space  is  limited,  there  are  generally 
at  disposal  low  pits  or  frames  which  have  been 
used  as  plant  protectors  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  but  during  the  summer  these  are 
more  often  than  not  empty.  Generally  these  small 
pits  or  frames  are  put  to  such  uses  as  growing 
Cucumbers  or  Melons.  Of  the  former  there  is 
cenerally  a  surfeit,  and  with  the  latter  success 
IS  not  always  certain.  It  is  in  such  positions  as 
these  that  Tomatoes  can  be  grown,  as  I  have  a 
very  vivid  recollection  of  having  seen  splendid 
crops  in  low  pits  in  a  large  market  establish- 
ment near  London.  These  pits  during  the 
winter  and  spring  were  occupied  with  Lettuce, 
Mignonette,  &c.  If  the  pits  are  heated,  so 
much  the  better,  as  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes 
at  night  and  on  dull  and  wet  days  will  make 
the  plants  proof  against  disease,  as,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  it  is  the  want  of 
artificial  warmth  which  predisposes  the  plants 
to  disease  during  a  dull  and  wet  summer. 
In  the  cultivation  of  Tomatoes  in  pits  and 
frames,  the  evil  to  guard  against  is  over- 
crowding, for  if  at  all  neglected,  the  flowers  will 
not  set,  as  these  must  receive  plenty  of  sun  and 
air  to  strengthen  them.  The  growths  will 
be  trained  flat,  or  rather  on  a  slope  up  to  the 
back  of  the  frame,  as  being  more  likely  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sun.  It  must  not  be 
surmised  that  the  growths  will  have  to  be  trained 
flat  on  the  soil  or  whatever  material  is  filling  up 
the  body  of  the  frame,  as  if  so,  they,  as  well  as 
'  the  fruits,  would  be  in  too  close  contact  with 
'  the  soil.  The  best  mode  of  treating  these 
frame  or  pit  plants  is  to  have  the  rooting  me- 
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diurn  along  the  front,  so  that  the  wants  of  the 
plants  as  regards  moisture  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  All  tiiat  is  necessary  is  to  make  a  nar- 
row border  along  the  front  of  the  frame  or  pit 
to  the  width  of  IS  inches  and  to  the  depth  of 
about  15  inches.  The  framework  for  training 
the  growths  on  should  reach  from  this  right  up 
to  the  back  of  tlie  frame  or  pit.  The  trellis 
must  be  close  enough,  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
fruits  to  fall  through.  It  matters  little  whether 
the  plants  have  two  or  more  stems,  but  what- 
ever number,  see  that  the  growths  are  trained 
far  enough  apart  to  allow  full  light  to  have  free 
access.  Also  see  that  all  side  growths  are  rubbed 
out  as  soon  as  perceived,  as  these  act  as  robbers 
to  the  main  growths.  To  ensure  free  setting, 
the  best  course  is  to  give  the  flower-trusses  a 
shake  at  mid-day. 

If  the  pits  or  frames  are  arranged  so  that 
the  plants  may  derive  benefit  frcjm  hot-water 
pipes,  so  much  the  better.  Any  attempt  at 
damping  over-head  and  closing  up  the  ven- 
tilators must  be  avoided,  this  having  a  tendency 
to  make  the  growth  puny,  and  consequently  un- 
fruitful, and  also  possibly  engendering  disease. 
A  little  ventilation  should  be  given  at  all  times. 
In  cold  pits  and  frames  the  object  in  view  will 
be  to  avoid  subjecting  the  plants  to  fluctuations 
of  temperature,  these  predisposing  the  plants 
to  disease  more  than  anything  else.  Being  un- 
hcated,  many  people  think  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  keep  the  ventilators  close,  or 
to  close  early  with  sun-heat.  My  advice  with 
these  cold  frames  or  pits,  or,  indeed,  any  un- 
healed structure,  is  to  allow  a  circulation  of  air 
at  all  times,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  a  ckjse 
and  muggy  atmosphere.  The  ventilation  may 
be  reduced  at  nightfall,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  increase  it  in  the  early  morning,  for  if  kept 
at  all  close  until  the  sun  is  far  advanced,  the 
plants  are  very  liable  to  become  affected  with 
disease.  A  firm,  woody  growth  is  what  is 
wanted,  taking  the  precaution  also  not  to  over- 
excite  the  plants  with  too  liberal  applications  of 
rich  manure,  these  tending  to  force  a  rank  and 
unfruitful  growth.  A.  Y.   A. 


SEAKALE  IX  MAY. 


We  have  had  such  cold,  sunless  days  with  frosts 
for  the  past  few  weeks  that  most  of  the  early  vege- 
tables will  be  very  late,  so  that  Seakale  at  this 
date  is  very  useful.  It  is  also  of  better  flavour 
grown  what  may  be  termed  naturally  than  when 
lifted  and  forced  in  strong  heat.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Seakale  hard  forced  is  never  so  goodin  flavour 
as  that  grown  cool,  the  latter  being  more  succulent 
and  tender.  Some  persons  object  to  forced  vege- 
tables for  several  reasons,  but  no  one  can  object  to 
Seakale  grown  specially  for  late  spring  use,  as  it 
is  superior  in  every  way,  the  growth  being  so  much 
stronger  than  in  the  case  of  forced  roots.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  vegetables  like  Seakale  get 
overlooked  because  the  roots  can  be  grown  so 
readily.  I  have  seen  large  breadths  of  ground 
that  would  have  given  a  good  return  if  planted 
with  Seakale.  Of  course,  there  is  the  necessary 
covering  to  get  pure  white  heads,  but  various  shifts 
can  be  made  to  do  this.  Strong  sets  are  preferable 
to  old  roots  that  have  split  up  into  several  crowns, 
and  though  some  may  think  the  single-crown 
system  wasteful,  not  producing  so  much  as  the  old 
roots,  such  is  not  the  case  when  the  extent  of 
ground  the  old  roots  occupy  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  the  single  crowns  are  grown  closer 
together  and  there  are  no  losses  by  decay  and  old 
age,  as  there  is  hardly  a  set  in  one  hundred  but 
gives  a  strong,  solid  growth.  1  do  no;  contend 
that  the  roots  should  be  destroyed  every  year,  but 
after  having  been  grown  in  the' same  plice  for  two 
.seasons,  I  preferto  force  them  and  rely  upon  others 
in  ground  specially  prepared.  We  have  certainly 
made  good  progress  in  the  cu'ture  of  this  vege- 
table, as  I  well  remember  having  seen  grrund  ye.\rs 


ago  that  had  the  same  roots  growing  for  a  number 
of  years  with  wide  gaps  between  and  the  roots  in 
a  very  decayed  condition,  the  Seakale  being  forced 
under  pots. 

To  get  early  produce,  it  is  best  to  choose  the 
strongest  root  cuttings.  When  taking  up  the  roots 
for  forcing  in  the  late  autumn,  I  have  found  it  ad- 
visable to  get  strong  Kale  in  the  spring  to  make 
two  lots  of  sets,  reserving  the  stronger  for  forcing 
for  the  first  lot,  and  the  second  size  for  remaining 
in  the  ground  for  later  use,  discarding  weak  roots. 
Blanching  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
the  Kale  grown  in  the  open,  as  if  care  is  not  taken, 
the  growth,  if  exposed  for  a  very  short  time,  soon 
becomes  green  and  is  not  liked  for  the  table  in  this 
state.  When  blanching  is  being  done  outdoors, 
much  depends  upon  the  time  the  Kale  is  required 
for  use.  If  in  April,  less  covering  is  needed.  To 
keep  the  Kale  as  late  as  possible,  we  cover  earlier. 
I  have  tried  several  ways,  but  having  plenty  of  leaf- 
mould  that  has  been  used  in  the  previous  autumn 
to  start  Asparagus  into  growth,  I  use  it  to  cover  the 
Kale.  If  pots  are  used,  it  is  best  to  plant  three  or 
five  sets  together,  according  to  size  of  pot,  l.H  inches 
apart,  and  to  cover  these  either  with  short  litter  or 
leaf-soil.  Drain-pipes  are  useful  for  this  purpose 
when  other  materials  are  not  to  be  had.  These 
keep  the  Kale  clean  and  answer  equally  well ; 
stakes  may  also  be  used  and  boards  nailed  together 
answer  well.  They  are  soon  put  on,  the  only  draw 
back  being  in  cutting,  as  the  whole  length  has  to 
be  removed  to  get  at  the  Kale.  I  have  used  leaf- 
mould  without  any  other  covering  and  it  brings 
the  Kale  up  well,  but  often  slugs  are  troublesome 
and  the  Kale  gets  discoloured  by  close  con 
tact  with  the  soil,  so  that  when  any  other 
material  can  be  used  first,  it  is  advantageous  ; 
even  old  boxes  and  tiles  are  useful  for  a  first 
covering.  To  keep  it  as  late  as  possible,  it  requires 
to  be  covered  early  before  starting  into  growth  and 
to  put  quite  12  inches  of  soil  or  whatever  is  used 
as  an  outside  protection.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
protect  from  slugs  and  snails,  so  that  a  covering  of 
sifted  coal  ashes  over  the  crowns  and  giving  the 
ground  a  dressing  of  lime  are  beneficial.  1  have  used 
gas-lime  to  advantage  at  the  winter  dressing  be 
fore  digging  ;  this  destroys  wireworm,  and  if  placed 
on  the  surface  for  a  short  time  before  digging  in, 
there  is  no  danger.  I  prefer  covering  with  decayed 
leaves  to  fresh  material,  as  there  is  less  trouble 
with  slugs.  G.  Wythe.s. 


Bunner  Beans. --It  is  not  the  case  that  Eun 
ner  Beans  grown  dwarf  in  the  open  fields  have 
their  pods  materially  spoiled  by  grit  after  heavy 
rains,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  broad  over- 
hanging leafage  breaks  the  force  of  the  rainfall, 
and  there  is  very  little  splashing  after  all.  I  have 
been  frequently  amidst  hundreds  of  acres  of  such 
dwarf  Kunner  Beans  and  found  dirty  pods  to  be 
exceedingly  unusual.  It  is  well  to  point  this  out 
because  Runner  Beans  form,  so  grown,  generally  a 
very  profitable  crop.  Mulching  with  long  manure 
would  doubtless  be  acceptable  both  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  retain  moisture,  but  over  breadths  of 
20  acres  it  would  not  be  easy  of  performance. 
Such  breadths  of  Beans  are  rarely  topped  more 
than  once ;  indeed,  it  is  seldom  found  needful.  The 
rows  are  usually  sown  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  apart, 
and  a  row  of  Brussels  Sprouts  or  Autumn  Giant 
Caulillowers  planted  between  each  two  rows  of 
Beans.  The  produce  from  the  two  crops  is  of 
course  very  considerable.  After  having  grown 
Runner  Beans  in  that  way  for  many  years,  I 
find  it  to  be  an  odd  experience  to  have  to  grow 
them  now  in  a  small  enclosed  area  in  a  town,  a 
mere  yard  rather  than  a  garden  ;  but  we  have  in 
Scarlet  Runners,  happily,  soiie  very  tractable  plants, 
which  will  often  thrive  wonderfully  well  in  town 
gardens  if  cared  for  sufiiciently.  especially  when 
in  an  early  stage  of  growth.  In  towns,  sticks  are 
rarely  to  be  had,  and  Bamboo  canes  are  expensive. 
But  most  town  gardens  are  surrounded  by  walls  or 
wooden  fences,  and  as  I  have  suchG  feet  in  height, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  furnish  the  runners  with  sup- 
port by  the  aid  of  strings  running  to  the  top  of  the 
fences.     The  chief  dangers  to  the  plants  are  slugs. 


snails,  woodlice,  and  earwigs,  but  an  occasional 
dressing  of  soot  will  do  much  to  keep  these  in 
check.  It  is  well  also  to  have  a  large  panful  of 
plants  at  hand  to  fill  up  the  rows  should  any  others 
come  to  grief.  The  worst  town-grown  Runner 
Beans  if  fresh  gat^iered  will  usu  dly  be  preferable 
to  shop  pods. — A.  D. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  858. 

LUCULIAS. 
(with  a  colodred  plate  of  l.  geatissima.*) 
It  is  now  about  seventy  years  since  L.  gra- 
tissima  was  introduced  into  English  gardens 
from  the  Nepaul  Himalayas  and  figured  in 
Sweet's  "  llritish  Flower  Garden  "  and  in  the 
BotnniriiJ  Mai/o::/ii''.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  very  handsomest  of  greenhouse  Howeriug 
shrubs,  as  fragrant  as  Honeysuckle,  and 
not  by  any  means  difficult  to  cultivate.  And 
yet  it  is  still  a  rare  plant  in  gardens.  Pos- 
sibly its  scarcity  hero  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  rarely  succeeds  when  grown  in  a 
pot,  oven  although  it  he  allowed  plenty  of 
root-room,  and  also  to  its  shy-flowering  na- 
ture except  when  large.  I  have  seen  shrubs 
of  it  in  Knglish  gardens  10  feet  high  and 
bearing  over  100  large  heads  of  beautiful 
pink  blossoms  in  December ;  but  they  have 
invariably  been  planted  out  in  a  well-drained 
bed  of  rich  light  soil  and  exposed  to  full 
sunshine  in  a  well-aired  greenhouse.  Planted 
out  in  a  bed  of  cold  soil,  the  plants  will  grow 
ireely,  but  the  flower-buds  fall  off.  Thi 
success  of  the  one  method  and  failure  of 
the  other  have  recently  been  exemplified  at 
Kew,  where  a  large  specimen  was  planted  in 
a  bed  of  the  temperate  house  and  a  second 
one  in  the  greenhouse  (So.  4).  In  the  former 
the  plant  grew  freely,  hut  never  produced 
any  flowers,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  this 
was  due  to  the  coldness  of  the  soil  about  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  But  the  specimen  in  the 
greenhouse  has  been  an  annual  feature  of  the 
house  in  December  for  many  years,  and  in 
this  hnu.se  the  bed  is  not  so  low  and  the 
temperature  of  the  house  is  a  little  warmer 
than  in  the  temperate  house. 

To  succeed  with  the  Luculia,  therefore,  it  is 
essential  that  the  bed  should  be  well  drained 
and  contain  about  2  feet  in  depth  of  good 
soil,  say  two  parts  of  loam  to  one  of  peat, 
with  an  abundance  of  silver  sand.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  bed  should  he  such  as  that  plenty  of 
sun.shine  and  air  in  summer  and  a  moderately 
dryatmosphere  in  wintercouldheafforded.  The 
plant  requires  plenty  of  water  in  summer  and 
autumn,  none  whatever  in  winter.  The 
flowers  are  developed  in  December  on  the 
ends  of  the  new  shoots.  After  they  fade  the 
plant  must  he  well  pruned,  removing  all  the 
new  growth  except  about  2  inches  of  every 
shoot.  In  April  or  May  the  new  growth 
pushes,  and  this  is  the  time  for  liberal  syring- 
ing and  watering  at  the  roots.  The  house 
best  suited  for  Luculias  is  such  as  is  gene- 
rally provided  for  Camellias  and  Azaleas. 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Gertrude  Hamilton, 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  December  5,  1891.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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L.  onATi33iJiA  forms  a  loose  spreading  shrub, 
not  unlike  a  Cinchona  in  habit  and  foliage,  and  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  from  10  feet  to  IG  feet.  The 
leaves  are  glossy  green,  8  inches  by  4  inches, 
sometimes  slightly  hairy  on  the  underside.  The 
flowers  are  in  terminal  corymbs  about  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  each  flower  is  formed  of  a  tube  an 
inch  long,  with  a  Hat  limb  of  five  lobes  measuring 
\li  inches  across,  and  coloured  soft  pink.  Mr. 
Woodall,  writing  to  The  Gardes  a  few  years  ago. 


LucLilia  Piuceana. 

said  Ihe  flower-heads  made  the  most  delightful 
hand  bouquets  if  arranged  with  a  little  greenery 
and  a  few  coloured  leaves  such  as  Coleus.  They  do 
not  remain  fresh  more  than  a  day  or  so  if  cut  and 
placed  in  water,  but  on  the  plant  they  make  a  dis- 
play for  several  weeks. 

L.  PixcEANA  was  introduced  from  the  Khasia 
Hills  in  1S43.  It  has  smaller,  narrower,  more 
strongly  nerved  and  leathery  leaves  than  L.  gratis- 
siiua,  and  larger  flowers,  slightly  paler  in  colour. 
The  calyx,  too,  is  larger  and  there  are  a  pair  of 
raised  tubercles  on  each  side  of  the  corolla  lobes 
at  the  base,  suggestive  of  the  corona  of  some 
flowers.  This  species  flowers  at  Kew  in  January  or 
February.  It  is  not  quite  so  good  a  garden  plant 
as  the  species  here  figured,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  decidedly  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  conserva- 
tory where  choice  winter-flowering  shrubs  are  a 
desideratum.  Both  species  are  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  of  the  half-grown  shoots.  Seeds 
of  them  are  sometimes  obtainable  from  India. — 
W.  W. 

The  extent  to  which  the  cultivation  of  this 

handsome  flowering  shrub  has  attained  since  its 
introduction  some  seventy  years  ago  would  lead 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  merit  any 
particular  notice,  by  the  very  few  really  good  plants 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  gardens.  iSuch,  however,  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  for  wherever  the  culture 
of  temperate  house  plants  is  attempted,  there  the 
Luculia  should  find  a  congenial  home.  It  may  be 
grown  in  a  greenhouse  which  accommodates  the 
majority  of  plants  coming  under  that  designation, 
but  it  is  not  so  much  at  home  in  such  a  house.  A 
house  which  is  suited  to  Camellias,  and  where  the 
surroundings  are  such  as  to  be  conducive  to  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth  in  the  case  of  these 
plants,  is  also  calculated  to  suit  the  Luculia 
remarkably  well.  This  may  to  some  seem 
strange  when  a  temperate  house  has  been  more 
particularly  recommended,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  when  Camellias  are  making  their 
growth  they  delight  in  a  fair  amount  of  warmth 
with  plenty  of  moisture.  If  the  Luculia  is 
given  such  a  house  it  should  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  not  liable  to  suffer  from  sharp  currents  of 
air,  nor  should  it  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  A  conservatory 
wherein  the  majority  of  the  plants  are  growing  in 


beds  rather  than  in  pots  or  tubs  will  be  on  ex- 
cellent place  for  it.  If  a  space  of  wall  has  to  be 
covered  where  it  is  possible  to  plant  the  Luculia 
out  without  the  opposite  extreme  of  too  much  soil, 
there  it  may  be  grown  with  every  prospect  of 
success.  It  is  more  adapted  for  growing  in  beds  and 
borders  than  in  pots,  yet,  as  indicated  in  a  pre- 
vious sentence,  the  opposite  extreme  must  be 
avoided,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
make  rank  wood,  which  will  be  unproductive  of 
bloom.  As  regards  soil,  it  doe-!  better  in  peat  than 
in  loam.  Light  loam  would  suit,  but  any  tendency 
to  a  heavy  retentive  soil  should  be  avoided  at  all 
times.  Light  fibrous  loam  and  peat  of  good  dur- 
able character  in  about  equal  parts,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  coarse  silver  or  river  sand,  would  make  a 
capital  mixture  for  it ;  lime  rubble  and  charcoal 
would  likewise  be  good  additions.  The  pruning 
sliould  be  seen  to  after  flowering  ;  some  in  most  in- 
stances will  be  found  necessary;  it  thrives  well 
when  pruned  rather  hard,  but  I  would  prefer  a 
more  moderate  course.  Before  pruning  it  is  a  safe 
plan  to  let  the  plant  get  dry  at  the  root  to  prevent 
exhaustion  by  its  bleeding.  The  stronger  shoots 
should  be  stopped  so  as  to  regulate  the  growth  be- 
fore they  become  too  much  advanced. — Plants- 
MAX. 

THE    WEEK'S    WORK. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Earliest  Pb.\ches. — The  Peach  season  may  be 
said  to  be  fairly  started  and  the  fruit  will  soon  be 
plentiful.  Nectarines  being  somewhat  later,  as 
there  are  no  extra  early  varieties  other  than  Lord 
Napier  in  general  cultivation.  In  most  private 
gardens  a  rather  long  succession  of  fruit  is  had 
from  one  house,  this  being  accomplished  by  means 
of  several  varieties.  It  is  not  advisable,  therefore, 
to  greatly  alter  the  treatment  directly  the  earliest 
trees  are  ripening  their  fruit,  or  the  latter  will 
perhaps  be  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 
More  air  and  less  moislure  are  naturally  beneficial 
to  the  ripening  cmps,  bnt  this  change  may  affect 


Luculia  gi'atissima. 

the  size  of  later  varieties  and  also  favour  the 
spread  of  red  spider.  In  mixed  houses,  then,  be 
content  to  admit  rather  more  air  if  possible  to  the 
early  trees,  and  in  any  case  cease  syringing  when 
the  "fruit  is  nearly  ripe.  Continue  to  maintain  a 
moi^t  atmosphere  in  the  house  by  frequently 
damping  down  and  freely  syringing  the  later  trees 
twice  daily,  that  is  to  say,  some  time  before  the 
house  is  ventilated  in  the  morning  and  again  when 
it  is  closed  early  in  the  afternoon.    Keep  the  young 


growths  neatly  tied  in  and  the  leaves  tucked  back 
from  the  fruit,  the  aim  being  to  expose  the  latter 
to  all  the  sunshine  and  light  that  can  reach  them 
in  order  that  they  may  colour  well.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  hang  nets  under  the  trees  bearing 
nearly  ripe  fruit,  as  there  ought  to  be  no  dropping. 
The  latter  occurrence  should  always  be  anticipated 
by  gathering  all  that  are  ripe  enough,  the  trees 
being  gone  over  at  least  once  a  day.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  some  of  the  earliest  varieties 
produce  ripe  fruit  long  before  the  wood-growth  has 
ceased  and  after  the  crops  are  cleared  off ;  there- 
fore it  is  advisable  to  recommence  overhead  syring- 
ing and  to  keep  the  house  rather  close  for  a  time. 
Especially  is  this  desirable  in  the  case  of  trees  that 
were  moved  or  severely  root-pruned  last  season. 

StJCCESSlOX.\L  TREES. — Those  started  early  in 
the  year  will  now  be  far  advanced  in  growth,  or 
sufficiently  so  to  have  this  finally  thinned  out  and 
laid  in,  though,  unless  the  shoots  are  pressing 
against  the  glass,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  it  alone 
till  the  stoning  process  is  completed.  Not  a  tew 
cultivators  defer  the  final  thinning  out  of  the  fruit 
till  the  stoning  period  is  passed,  but  there  would 
be  far  less  likelihood  of  premature  dropping  if  it 
were  done  much  earlier  or  before  the  stoning  com- 
menced. In  any  case,  avoid  unduly  exciting  the 
trees  while  the  stoning  is  going  on,  a  night  tempe- 
rature of  about  60°  being  ample,  while  in  the  day- 
time the  heat  may  range  from  (j,j°  to  70°  with  air 
admitted  freely.  Close'early  and  syringe  regularly, 
the  present  being  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
for  keeping  down  red  spider.  When  the  fruit  re- 
commences swelling,  increase  the  temperature  5° 
all  round,  and  lose  no  time  in  tying  down  the 
shoots  and  well  exposing  the  fruit.  From  the  out- 
set the  borders  ought  to  be  kept  uniformly  moist, 
liquid  manure  having  been  given  freely  early  in 
the  season  and  stopped  during  the  stoning  period, 
should  again  be  applied  when  the  final  swelling 
commences.  Strawberries  ought  now  to  be  cleared 
out  of  Peach  houses  generally.  They  require  so 
much  water  as  to  badly  sour"  the  borders  imme- 
diately under  them  and  are  almost  certain  to  leave 
a  legacy  of  red  spider. 

Late  houses. — Heavy  crops  usually 
set  on  trees  in  late  or  freely  ventilated 
houses,  and  too  often  the  thinning,  from 
mistaken  motives,  is  unduly  delayed.  In 
most  cases  all  the  fruits  that  remain  on 
the  trees  after  the  flowers  ilrop  are  sufti- 
ciently  fertilised  to  swell  ofl:  it  only  the 
trees  were  capable  of  supporting  so  many, 
and  it  is  far  better  to  thin  out  early  or 
before  the  trees  have  greatly  exhausted 
themselves  in  trying  to  swell  off  far  more 
than  are  required.  Therefore,  thin  out 
early,  leaving  not  mce  than  double  the 
quantity  that  will  be  eventually  re- 
served. Select  those  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  trees  trained  up  roofs  or  over 
semi-circular  trellises  and  those  facing 
outwards  on  wall  trees,  as  it  is  only  fruit 
thus  well  placed  that  can  be  well  coloured. 
Avoid  over-cropping  newly-moved  trees 
and  any  that  it  is  desirable  should  grow 
strongly.  Persevere  with  the  thinning  out 
of  young  growths,  a  comparative  few  of 
those  weir  placed  for  laying  in  being  re- 
served for  the  purpose  of  clothing  blank 
spaces  and  for  furnishing  bearing  wood 
next  season.  Young  growths  springing 
from  joints  where  fruit  is  left  should  be 
stopped  at  the  fourth  joint.  Syringe 
freely  every  morning  and  again  when  the 
house  is  closed  in  the  afternoon,  and  see 
that  the  roots  are  kept  well  supplied  with 
water,  any  trees  not  very  vigorous  also 
j  having  liquid  manure.  Fixed  temperatures  are  not 
needed,  but  it  is  advisable  to  prevent  the  night 
temperature,  where  fire-heat  is  available,  from 
falling  much  below  50°,  and  maintaining  a  genial 
growing  atmosphere  throughout  the  day  favours  a 
healthy  growth  of  tree. 

Orchard  houses.  —  Apricots,  Plums,  Pears, 
Cherries,  and  such  like,  now  that  the  crops  are 
swelling  fast,  should  be  treated  very  much  as 
advised  in  the  case  of  late  Peaches,  lard  forcing 
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being  undesirable.  All  will  be  sufficiently  far 
advanced  in  growth  to  render  it  possible  for  the 
most  timid  even  to  unhesitatingly  thin  out  the 
fruit,  and  tliis  should  be  done  freely  in  order  that 
those  reserved  may  attain  to  full  size  as  well  as  the 
best  quality.  The  trees,  whether  in  pots  or  planted 
out,  should  be  stopped  or  pinched  back  exactly  the 
SI  me  as  those  in  the  open  are  treated,  allowing 
them  to  form  much  superfluous  growth  being  a  most 
wasteful  practice.  Any  young  growths  required 
for  furnishing  wall  space  or  for  enlarging  pot 
trees  should  be  reserved  as  much  as  possible  to 
their  full  length  and  early  laid  in.  The  fruit  on 
pot  trees  colours  much  the  best  when  the  plants 
are  frequently  turned  round  so  that  all  sides  shall, 
in  their  turn,  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sunshine, 
but  in  this  case  they  must  be  raised  off  the  borders 
or  otherwise  prevented  from  rooting  through. 
Such  trees  will  now  require  abundance  of  water 
twice  or  thrice  daily,  at  times  a  mulching  of 
manure  following  upon  the  top-dressing  of  rich 
compost.  Stationary  trees  may  be  allowed  to  root 
out  of  the  pots,  and  though  requiring  less  other 
assistance,  they  must  yet  be  very  closely  attended 
to.  Practical. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Lettuce. — Instead  of  sowing  and  planting  Lettuce 
at  lengthened  intervals,  the  wisest  course  is  to  do 
this  say  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  as 
in  this  way  a  succession  is  more  likely  to  be 
maintained.  Fitful  supplies  must  be  guarded 
against.  By  making  small  sowings  at  the  time 
previously  stated,  a  constant  relay  of  young  plants 
is  always  on  hand  whether  , required  or  not. 
Soil  for  Lettuce  must  be  in  a  well-pulverised 
and  manured  condition,  this  being  better  than 
having  recourse  to  liquid  manure,  which,  I  am  of 
opinion,  should  be  kept  clear  of  such  a  delicately 
flavoured  subject.  The  best  site  for  the  seed  beds 
is,  perhaps,  an  east  border,  but  on  no  account  allow 
them  to  be  over-shadowed.  Nor  must  the  seed- 
lings be  crowded,  this  causing  the  young  plants  to 
spindle  up  and,  when  planted,  to  run  to  flower- 
stems  instead  of  forming  hearts.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  drills,  the  beds  having  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  light  friable  soil  spread  over  the  surface  if 
at  all  lumpy  to  ensure  a  more  regular  and  speedier 
germination.  If  the  weather  should  be  dry,  soak 
the  drills  overnight,  sowing  the  seeds  early  the  follow- 
ing morning.  It  is  also  advisable  to  cover  each  small 
plant  with  a  flower-pot  if  the  weather  should 
happen  to  be  dry  at  transplanting.  To  avoid  the 
risk  of  transplanting,  the  seeds,  especially  on  dry 
soils,  are  best  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain. 
The  drills  should  be  1  foot  apart,  the  seeds  being 
scattered  thinly,  and  the  seedlings  eventually 
thinned  as  soon  as  large  enough. 

Potatoes.— Only  early-planted  Potatoes  are 
likely  to  be  injured  by  frost,  as  in  our  own  case 
the  earliest  are  now  appearing  above  the  ground. 
In  any  case,  young  growing  Potatoes  must  have 
prompt  attention  by  working  freely  amongst  the 
rows,  this  causing  a  free  growth  as  much  as  any- 
thing. The  best  implement  for  the  purpose  is  a 
pronged  hoe,  this  stirring  up  the  soil  to  a  good 
depth.  Where  it  is  contemplated  to  apply  aitificinl 
manure  to  growing  Potatoes,  now  is  the  time  to  do 
it,  scattering  it  evenly  along  the  rows  previous  to 
hoeing.  It  will  be  necessary  with  the  earliest 
Potatoes  to  earth  them  up  as  soon  as  ready. 

HoEiye;  AND  THINNING  YO0KG  CROPS.— The 
various  young  crops  are  coming  up  w-ell,  there 
being  quite  full  rows  of  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
and  such  like,  and  this  without  thick  sowing! 
Directly  the  little  seedlings  arc  well  through  the 
soil  and  the  rows  can  be  seen,  hoeing  must  not  be 
neglected,  this  destroying  numberless  weeds  in  a 
small  state,  and  which  if  at  all  neglected  would 
soon  smother  up  the  crops.  The  hceing  also 
strengthens  the  young  seedlings,  and  so  prepares  the 
way  for  thinning  a  little  later  on.  Where  thin  sow- 
ing was  practised  the  advantaup  will  now  be  seen 
in  the  little  plants  having  sufficient  room  in  which 
to  develop  themselves  without  enrlv  thinning.  It 
is  where  the  seedlings  appear  so  thickly  that  early 


thinning  must  be  practised,  for  if  at  all  deferred 
the  root-hold  of  those  remaining  is  considerably 
loosened,  and  forking  of  the  roots  is  caused.  The 
Dutch  hoe  is  the  best  implement,  and  this  in  good 
hands  is  a  useful  tool.  Merely  skimming  it  along 
under  the  surface  is  of  no  use,  this  forming  a  firm 
and  level  surface  immediately  under  the  top 
soil.  Such  crops  as  Parsnips,  Beet  and  Onions  are 
often  transplanted  to  fill  up  gappy  rows,  but 
although  transplanting  is  not  commendable,  it  is 
much  better  to  transplant  than  have  faulty  rows. 
Transplanting  should  be  done  in  showery  weather 
if  practicable.  Where  the  Carrot  or  Onion  grub  is 
troublesome,  thinning  must  take  place  neither  too 
early  nor  too  freely,  or  the  crop  may  be  short. 

Prevention  op  Onion  and  Carrot  crub. — 
In  some  gardens  the  Onion  and  Carrot  crops 
suffer  very  much  from  the  above  destructive 
pests,  so  much  so  as  to  almost  destroy  all  hopes  of 
a  crop.  In  the  case  of  the  Carrot  grub  late  sowing 
with  a  free  use  of  soot,  and  also  getting  the  soil  into 
a  pulverised  state  lessen  the  evil,  but  where  the 
pest  is  known  to  be  troublesome  do  not  stop  at  this, 
but  apply  preventive  measures  from  now  onwards, 
for  a  time  at  any  rate.  Soot  dusted  freely  amongst 
the  rows  often  proves  efficacious ;  so  also  does  a  little 
guano  or  gas-lime  sprinkled  between  the  rows.  On 
no  account  allow  this  to  touch  the  plants,  but 
sprinkle  it  along  the  centre  of  the  rows,  the  fumes 
keeping  the  flies  at  bay.  Diluted  paraffin  oil 
syringed  lightly  over  the  tops  is  also  a  preventive. 
Slightly  earthing  up  the  rows  of  Onions  may  also 
be  practised,  as  it  is  the  base  of  the  plant  which 
the  fly  selects  to  deposit  its  eggs  on.  Transplanted 
Onions  are  seldom  if  ever  affected.  Prompt  mea- 
sures must  be  taken  in  any  case,  and  all  affected 
roots  should  be  carefully  dug  up  and  burned. 
Merely  pulling  them  up  would  leave  the  base  of  the 
plant  and  consequently  the  grubs  in  the  soil. 
Sprinklings  of  soot  and  a  free  use  of  the  hoe  would 
be  sufficient  in  case  of  mild  attacks. 

A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 

Cattleyas  are  now  flowering  freely,  and  with 
these  the  later-flowering  Dendrobiums,  La?lia  pur- 
purata  and  many  other  things,  including  Cym- 
bidium  Lowianum  as  a  background  for  the  more 
brilliantly  coloured  Orchids.  Owners  of  Orchids  arc 
naturally  anxious  that  the  plants  should  retiiin 
their  flowers  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  and 
to  do  this  the  temperature  of  the  house  must  not 
be  too  high,  the  atmosphere  not  too  moist,  nor 
should  the  house  be  shut  up  while  the  sun  shines 
upon  it,  so  that  the  temperature  is  raised  as  high 
as  we  like  it  for  growing  plants.  There  are  still 
the  two  conflicting  interests — plants  in  growth 
wanting  heat  and  moisture  with  the  house  shut  up 
in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  temperature  may  be 
considerably  increased  in  these  bright  sunshiny 
days.  There  is  much  more  attention  required  to 
keep  the  entire  collection  in  good  condition  now, 
more  plants  needing  watering  and  the  insect  pests 
needing  incessant  watching.  Repotting  and  plac- 
ing plants  in  fresh  baskets  should  be  continued 
whenever  opportunity  offers.  Weomitted  to  repot 
the  Anguloas  when  they  started  to  grow.  I  believe 
that  is  the  best  time  to  do  it,  as  they  throw  out 
new  roots  at  that  time.  We  will  probably  find  an 
opportunity  to  do  them  when  they  pass  out  of  bloom. 
The  plants  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider; 
scale  also  finds  a  resting-place  on  the  undersides  of 
the  large  leaves.  Both  jjarasites  maybe  sponged  off 
with  soft  soapy  water.  The  Cymbidiums  may  now 
be  repotted.  C.  eburueum  has  passed  out  of  bloom, 
and  those  plants  that  were  not  repotted  last  year 
will  be  done  this.  When  plants  are  not  repotted, 
they  are  surface-dressed  by  first  removing  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  top  soil,  replacing  it  with  some  fresh 
compost.  They  do  best  in  good  fibrous  yellow  loam 
if  this  can  be  obtained  from  a  healthy  pasture,  and 
where  Bracken  or  Brake  Fern  grows  naturally.  Mix 
with  this  a  fourth  part  of  fibrous  peat,  a  little  de- 
cayed stable  manure  and  some  coarse  sand,  adding 
broken  potsherds  to  keep  the  whole  porous.  The 
roots  are  of  a  very  thick  fleshy  nature,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  injure  "them,  for  whether 


Cymbidiums  are  repotted  in  summer  or  in  winter, 
the  roots  always  seem  to  be  in  an  active  growing 
condition.  The  flower-pots  should  be  well  drained 
by  putting  in  some  large  pieces  of  clean  crocks  in 
the  bottom,  with  smaller  pieces  over  them.  Two 
inches  of  drainage  material  would  be  enough  in  a 
ilinch  pot.  Over  the  drainage  place  some  fibre 
from  which  much  of  the  .soil  particles  has  been 
shaken.  The  drainage  must  be  kept  open.  C. 
eburueum  and  C.  M>astersi,  with  the  vigorous  C. 
Lowianum,  succeed  well  with  this  treatment,  and 
they  do  admirably  in  the  Cattleya  house.  C. 
Parishi  is  a  lovely  Burmese  species,  and  will  suc- 
ceed better  in  the  East  Indian  house  ;  it  will  also 
do  well  in  tlie  usual  peat  and  Sphagnum  c'.mpost, 
whereas  the  others  do  much  better  in  loam.  The 
genus  Phaius  contains  some  vigorous  -  growing 
stately  plants  which  succeed  admirably  in  loam,  and 
when  these  and  any  Calantlies  require  repotting  in 
May,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  repot  them  all  at  one  time. 
The  new  Piiaius  Sanderi  promises  to  be  the  best 
species  yet  discovered  and  sent  to  Europe  of  the 
P.  Wal  ichi  type.  The  Phaiuses  form  a  striking 
feature  on  the  centre  stage  of  the  Cattleya  house, 
their  tall  sjoikes  standing  above  the  other  occu- 
pants. The  spikes  are  sometimes  upwards  of  5  feet 
in  height.  They  make  their  growth  in  the  summer 
months,  and  when  the  roots  have  well  filled  the 
flower- pots,  occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure 
water  are  beneficial.  These,  as  well  as  the  Cymbi- 
diums, require  plenty  of  water  during  hot  weather 
when  they  are  growing  free'y,  and  I  fancy  the 
reason  that  good  loam  of  a  medium  clayey  nature 
is  better  adapted  to  them  than  peat  is  because  it 
holds  the  water  better.  In  potting  the  plants  it  is 
well  not  to  press  down  the  compost  too  firmly. 
These  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want 
of  water.  At  this  season  of  the  year  healthy  Orchids 
of  any  kind  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  too  little 
than  from  too  much  water.  Cattleyas,  for  instance, 
ought  not  to  suffer  from  want  of  water  now  ;  even 
those  at  rest  when  they  are  kept  over-dry  at  this 
season  become  yellowish  and  lose  some  of  the 
back  leaves.  I  like  to  give  Cattleyas  and  Lajlias 
a  good  watering,  and  wait  again  until  the  soil  is 
fairly  well  dried  before  watering  again.  It  is  a 
very  unsafe  practice  to  keep  Cattleyas  fastened  to 
bare  blocks,  for  if  they  once  get  thoroughly  dried 
the  plants  are  sure  to  suffer.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  some  shy-flowering  species  will  produce 
flowers  in  that  way,  when  they  are  not  likely  to  do 
so  if  planted  in  peat  and  Sphagnum  and  grown  in 
pots.  It  is  better  to  dip  the  blocks  in  water.  If 
they  are  watered  in  the  ordinary  way  the 
water  does  not  penetrate  through  to  the  blocks 
always.  Some  persons  syringe  the  plants  on  blocks ; 
this  is  even  less  satisfactory  than  the  other  method, 
especially  when  there  are  choice  flowers  near,  likely 
to  be  injured  by  the  spray  from  the  syringe.  An- 
other cause  of  the  flowers  becoming  spotted  ii 
shutting  the  house  up  close  at  night  without  any 
artificial  heat. 

In  the  cool  house  all  the  plants  are  now  starting 
to  grow  freely.  The  cool  spring  suits  the  occupants 
of  this  house  better  than  it  does  the  other  sections. 
The  drying  east  winds  we  are  having  may  not  be 
so  beneficial,  as  it  is  not  well  to  ventilate  too 
freely  at  such  times,  as  the  dry  atmosphere  rush- 
ing in  may  check  the  plants,  and  it  certainly  causes 
the  insect  pests  to  become  more  active.  It  is  well 
to  look  carefully  over  the  plants,  and  remove  any 
of  the  aphis  tribe  that  may  be  settling  upon  the 
flower-spikes.  They  must  be  removed  before  the 
flowers  begin  to  open,  otherwise  when  they  get 
into  the  inside  of  the  flowers  they  cripple  them  to 
an  alarming  extent.  We  do  not  let  the  plants  in 
this  house  be  entirely  without  heat.  There  is 
no  need  for  artificial  heat  by  day,  but  it  is  better 
to  have  a  little  at  niaht  to  keep  the  damp  from 
injuring  the  flowers.  If  any  plants  require  surface- 
dressing  see  to  it  at  once  ;  use  clean  live  Sphagnum 
chopped  up  and  the  best  fibrous  peat.  Some  pieces 
of  charcoal  and  clean  potsherds  should  be  firmly 
pressed  into  it.  It  always  shows  that  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions  are  right  if  the  Sphagnum  grows 
freely ;  sometimes  indeed  it  grows  too  freely  and 
needs  to  be  cut  down,  or  portions  of  it  may  be  re- 
moved to  surface  any  plants  that  are  destitute  of  it. 
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The  cool  house  will  now  be  50°  to  55°  at  night, 
Cattleya  house  i;0°  to  115°,  and  the  East  India 
house  about  70°,  witli  a  proportionate  rise  by  day. 

J.  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stoves.— General  kem.vuks.— The  growth  of 
plants  in  stoves  where  under  favourable  conditiins 
will  by  this  time  have  made  considerable  progress. 
This  will  still  further  be  facilitated  by  the  more 
favourable  weather  of  the  present  and  past  week. 
Plants  which  luxuriate  in  warmth  with  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture  will  appreciate  these  more 
congenial  surroundings  and  make  rapid  headway. 
In  many  cases  the  ditliculty  will  arise  as  to  the 
best  way  of  accommodating  plants  as  they  increase 
in  size  without  overcrowding  each  other.  The 
better  way  is  to  look  well  after  young  and  healthy 
stock,  whilst  where  any  duplicates  exist  that  are 
not  in  such  good  condition  I  repeat  the  advice 
previously  given  to  dispense  with  them  rather  than 
spoil  others  in  attempting  to  grow  more  than  the 
means  at  disposal  will  jiermit.  It  is  utter  folly  to 
overcrowd  plants  tasuch  an  extent  as  to  draweach 
other  up  quite  out  of  character.  If  this  happens 
in  lean-to  houses  it  is  even  worse  than  in  span- 
roofed  ones,  for  they  will  soon  become  one-sided 
and  only  fit  for  remaining  just  where  they  are.  The 
effect  of  plants  when  grown  thickly  may  be  very 
good  for  a  time  as  a  whole,  but  there  conies  a  time 
when  the  foliage  prematurely  fiides  or  the  vitality 
of  the  plants  themselves  is  further  weakened  to 
a  serious  extent  by  attacks  of  insects. 

This  last  failing  is  one  not  lightly  to  be  passed 
over ;  it  is  bad  enough  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but 
when  prevalent  upon  the  yoang  growth  at  this 
season  the  measures  taken  for  cleansing  require 
more  caution  in  the  application  as  well  as  more 
time  in  addition.  The  warmer  weather,  favour- 
able as  it  is  to  plant  growth,  is  equally  so  to  most 
of  our  insect  pests.  The  mealy  bug,  for  instance, 
will  thrive  amazingly  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
soon  undoing  the  good  work  of  past  months  to- 
wards its  reduction,  leaving  no  alternative  but 
another  entire  overhauling,  and  this  may  be  repeated 
indefinitely  if  no  determined  resolve  is  made  to 
e.^terminate  it  once  for  all.  Rather  than  be  troubled 
with  this  pest  of  both  plant  and  fruit  houses,  I 
would  run  the  risk  of  killing  the  plants  infested. 
This  in  the  end  would  be  far  preferable,  resulting 
as  it  would  in  a  saving  of  labour,  in  the  healthier 
condition  of  the  plants,  and  in  a  more  satisfied 
state  of  mind  for  those  in  charge.  Where  it  has 
been  almost  overcome,  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  finally  conquer  it.  Where  it  is  now  found  in 
quantity  and  time  cannot  be  found  to  treat  each 
case  in  as  thorough  .a  way  as  one  could  wish,  the 
next  best  plan  is  to  syringe  the  plants  with  water 
as  hot  as  can  be  comfortably  borne  by  the  hands 
in  holding  the  syringe,  or  to  use  a  reliable  insecti- 
cide, as  Chelsea  blight  composition  or  Bentley's 
soluble  paraffin  oil,  either  of  which  would  be  found 
effectual  in  making  a  considerable  reduction  when 
the  printed  instructions  are  not  much  exceeded. 

Scale  of  whatever  kind  is  not  lightly  to  be  passed 
over  ;  although  it  is  not  such  a  nuisance  as  the 
bug,  it  is  bad  enough.  Time  spent  now  in  cleans- 
ing will  be  well  repaid.  Sponging  in  all  possible 
cases  is  a  good  remedy  ;  if  this  takes  too  much 
time,  then  syringe  as  for  the  bug.  Eed  spider  in 
most  cases  can  be  kept  under  by  good  and  lo- 
peated  syringing,  but  the  white  spider,  which 
where  it  exists  is  a  far  more  insidious  pest  than 
the  first-named,  is  best  kept  in  check  by  placing  a 
bag  of  pure  soot  in  a  tank  or  tub  whence  the 
water  is  taken  for  syringing.  As  the  water  when 
impregnated  with  the  properties  of  the  soot  is  in 
some  instances  injurious  to  tender  foliage,  as  in 
that  of  young  Fern  fronds,  it  is  best  to  keep  this 
soot  water  by  itself.  About  half  a  gallon  of  soot 
in  a  bag  would  last  for  three  or  four  fillings  of  a 
20-gallon  tub.  The  result  of  an  attack  of  this  in- 
sect is  to  cause  the  young  and  tender  leaves  of 
Crotons  to  fall  in  succession,  leaving  the  points 
destitute,  while  it  attacks  young  Vines  oftentimes 
in  the  same  way.     Thrips  will  cause   trouble,  as 


usual,  but  most  so  ne.nr  to  hot-water  pipes;  the 
syringe,  when  in  good  hands  with  fumigation 
rather  stronger  than  for  aphides,  will  set  matters 
right. 

With  the  weather  milder  not  nearly  so  much 
firing  will  be  required.  An  unduly  high  night  tem- 
perature should  be  avoided;  70"  or  712°  may  be 
taken  as  a  good  height  of  the  thermomettr  at 
nightfall ;  a  few  degrees  less  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  will  be  better  than  if  I  iiher.  When  there 
is  a  fair  amount  of  heat  in  the  pipes  it  permits  of  a 
more  liberal  use  of  the  syringe  ;  this  will  in  the  case 
of  many  plants  be  almost  indispensable,  particu- 
larly with  a  young  growing  stock.  C'rotons,  for 
instance,  may  be  frequently  syringed  from  early 
morn  to  late  at  night;  so  also  may  Ixoras,  the 
Stephanotis,  and  many  other  plants.  In  most  in- 
stances it  will  be  found  that  plants  which  have 
been  repotted  this  spiing  will  now  take  more  water. 
Such  as  Caladiums,  although  in  entirely  fresh  soil, 
will  bear  liberal  treatment ;  so  also  with  Dieffen- 
bachias,  Marantas,  C'rotons,  Alocasias  (particularly 
A.  macrorrhiza  variegata),  and  the  ornamenlal 
foliaged  foims  of  Anthurium,  provided  all  of  these 
are  in  a  healthy  condition  at  the  roots.  Flowering 
stove  plants  for  the  coming  summer  will  also  as 
they  show  for  bloom  be  improved  by  extra  supplies 
with  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  as  a  further 
assistance.  Be  cautious,  however,  in  the  case  of 
Dipladenias  ;  it  is  far  easier  to  injure  these  hand- 
some flowering  plants  by  over-doses  than  it  is  by 
the  opposite  extreme.  Where  these  plants  are 
trained  near  to  the  glass,  see  to  it  that  the  young- 
shoots  now  or  soon  showing  for  flower  are  not 
allowed  to  intertwine  into  each  other  or  touch  the 
glass,  so  as  to  cripple  the  points. 

James  Hudson. 


THE  FLOWER  MARKETS  AND  FLOWER- 
MARKET  GARDENS  OF  PARIS. 
(Concluded  from  page  390  ) 

Pla>"ts  and  Flowers  fkoji  the  South  of 
France. 
Having  so  frequently  mentioned  the  flowers 
of  the  south  of  France,  I  feel  myself  bound  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  various  brandies  of 
culture  which  are  carried  on  there.  When 
florists  speak  of  the  south  they  mean  Provence, 
from  tire  neighbourhood  of  Toulon  to  the 
Italian  frontier.  To  thi.s  region,  favoured  by 
the  sun  with  a  warmer  climate  than  our  own, 
I  will  now  conduct  you  in  fancy,  and  in  these 
days  of  icy  north  winds  and  frosts  it  will  be  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  see  the  green  Grass  grow- 
ing fresh  and  thick,  and  the  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  wearing  straw  liats  and  gather- 
ing flowers  in  the  open  air.  In  Provence 
dowers  have  been  grown  from  time  imnieinorial, 
both  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes  and, 
more  especially,  for  the  manufacture  of  scents 
or  perfumes.  The  opening  of  the  railway,  how- 
ever, which  has  rendered  this  district  so  ac- 
cessible to  visitors  from  the  north,  has  also 
brought  about  a  wonderful  development  of  the 
productioir  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  which  are 
now  grown  to  supply  the  markets  at  Paris  and 
some  other  large  towns.  The  Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterranee  Conijjany  have  aftbrded  excep- 
tional facilities  for  the  transit  of  these  special 
products,  and  in  order  that  the  flower-growers 
might  not  suft'er,  tliey  have  recently  abolished 
some  restrictions  which  would  have  kept  down 
the  traffic.  Their  sensible  and  liberal  action  in 
this  matter  deserves  our  grateful  thanks.  Of 
the  centres  of  flower-growing  in  Provence  the 
first  we  meet  with  lies  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Toulon  at  the  entrance  to  the  well-known 
passes  of  Ollioules.  Here  are  grown  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Roman  Hyacinths,  those 
winter  forerunners  of  the  Hyacinths  from 
Holland.  Besides  the  bulbs,  which  are  the 
staple  of  the  business  here,  large  quantities  of 


the  cut  flowers  are  sent  away  from  .lanuary  to 
March,  and  early  in  winter  these  form  the 
main  part  of  the  contents  of  the  hawkers'  hand- 
carts in  Paris.  In  the  baskets  of  flowers  which 
are  made  up  by  the  florists  the  fresh  white 
Ijunches  of  these  flowers  also  form,  together 
with  the  white  Lilac  (and  less  expensively  than 
this),  a  light  kind  of  garnishing  and  contrast  to 
the  heavier  and  more  showy  flowers. 

From  Ollioules  are  also  sent  away  large  quan- 
tities of  white  and  red  Stocks,  Mignonette,  and 
perpetual  Pinks,  Init  the  Roman  Hyacinths  and 
the  white  and  yellow  Polyanthus  Narcissi  are 
the  two  special  productions  of  the  place.  I  do 
not  mention  in  this  connection  the  Immortelles, 
or  Everlasting  Flowers,  which  are  used  for  mak- 
ing wreaths,  chaplets,  &c.,  as  these  come  under 
the  category  of  dried  flowers,  with  which  wo 
have  nothing  to  do  at  present.  On  the  other 
side  of  Toulon,  north  of  Hycres,  opens  out  the 
valley  of  Sauvebonne,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  best  cultivated  districts  of  the  south. 
Sollies-Pont,  which  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley,  is  famous  for  its  orchards  which 
supply  the  markets  of  the  north  with  early 
Cherries,  Apricots,  and  Peaches  three  weeks 
before  any  of  these  fruit  are  ripe  near  Paris. 
Some  years  since  the  people  here  began  to  grow 
vegetables  and  flowering  plants  in  the  spaces 
between  the  trees  in  their  orchards,  where  the 
ground  was  previously  kept  under  grass,  and 
both  these  crops  do  well  in  the  clayey  soil  and 
undor  the  system  of  plentiful  irrigation  which, 
in'  this  climate,  is  so  beneficially  applied  to 
orchard  trees.  From  Sollius-Pont  are  also  sent 
t(j  the  Halle  large  quantities  of  Quatre  Saisons 
Violets,  in  small  bouquets  ready  made,  which 
arrive  at  Paris  in  liasketfuls,  and  in  sjn-ing  sirp- 
plies  of  the  various  kinds  of  Anemones  which 
are  peculiar  to  Provence.  Leaving  SoUics-Pont, 
we  cross  the  plain  of  Argens,  and  having  passed 
through  the  picturesque  mountains  of^  Esterel, 
we  soon  come  out  upon  the  valley  of  Siagne,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  lies  Grasse,  surrounded  by 
its  gardens  of  Roses,  Jasmines,  Tubero.ses,  and 
Parma  Violets,  all  grown  for  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes.  Many  of  these  flowers,  however, 
are  sometimes  diverted  from  their  original  des- 
tination and  sent  away  as  cut  flowers  to  the 
Paris  markets,  just  as  in  some  vineyards  Grapes 
are  sometimes  spared  from  the  wine-vat  and 
sold  in  the  large  towns  as  dessert  fruit.  Besides 
the  branches  of  culture,  however,  which  have 
long  been  traditional  in  Provence,  the  facilities 
for  transport  which  are  now  afforded  by  the 
railway  company  and  the  amazing  increase  in 
the  demand  for  flowers  in  the  large  towns  of  the 
north  of  France,  have  led  to  the  establishment 
of  special  branches  of  culture  all  bearing  upon 
the  production  of  flowers.  First  of  all,  we  have 
in  the  vicinity  of  Blowaus  and  Pegomas  the 
fields  of  the  red  Nice  Anemone  and  Chapeau  de 
Cardinal  (or,  in  the  Provencal  dialect,  Capeou 
de  Capelau),  which,  at  the  close  of  the  winter, 
are  sold  in  large  quantities  at  Cannes  and  even 
in  Paris.  Then  there  are  plantations  of  Pinks, 
becoming  more  extensive  and  more  carefully 
attended  to  every  year,  the  Pink  being  one  of 
the  flowers  that  are  most  constantly  in  demand 
during  the  winter  and  one  of  those  that  suffer 
least  in  transit  to  a  distance. 

As  we  leave  the  outskirts  of  Cannes,  the  fields 
of  Tea  Roses  become  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  landscape.  Of  these  we  have  already 
seen  a  few  plantations  in  the  direction  of  Hycres, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  region  east  of  Esterel 
that  Tea  Roses  arc  grown  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Here  the  diflerence  of  a  degree  or  a 
degree  and  a  half  in  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  winter,  and  the  lighter  and  more  porous 
nature  of  the  soil  are  sufficient  to  render  more 
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certain  and  profitable  tliose  branches  of  culture 
which  en  the  ivestern  side  of  the  same  moun- 
tains are  not  so  much  to  be  depended  upon.  In 
mild  winters  the  diiference  in  temperature  is 
less  and  sometimes  disappears  altogetlier,  but 
wlienever  the  season  turns  out  severe  the  liigh- 
lying  granitic  soil  lias  every  advantage  over  the 
clayey  lower  grounds.  Amongst  tlie  plants 
grown  in  the  open  fields  or  Ijroad-terraced 
grounds  it  is  idle  to  look  for  variety.  One  kind 
of  Rose  takes  the  lead  before  all  others,  namely, 
the  Tea  Rose  Safrano,  whicli  is  so  well  known 
to  visitors  to  the  soutli,  tliat  it  is  commonly 
called  tlie  Rose  de  Nice.  This  Rose  fully  justi- 
fies the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by 
the  abundance  and  continuousness  of  its  blooms, 
the  handsome  shape  of  its  flower-buds,  its  frcih 
•salmon-coloured  tint,  shaded  with  red  on  the 
reverse  of  the  petals,  which  is  exposed  to  sun 
and  frost,  and  especially  by  its  valuable  pro- 
perty of  remaining  in  fiower  even  when  the  tem- 
perature falls  so  low  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
flowering  of  every  other  kind  of  Rose.  This 
peculiarity  accompanies  the  Safrano  Tea  Rose 
when  grown  about  Paris,  and  in  autumn  this  is 
the  Rose  which  supplies  the  latest  Tea  Rose 
buds  that  are  to  be  obtained.  In  the  south  of 
France  its  comparative  hardiness  enables  this 
Rose  to  continue  producing  flowers  for  weeks 
together  when  no  other  Tea  Rose  is  to  be  found 
in  bloom  and  at  the  very  time  when  Roses  are 
most  in  demand.  It  is  only  among  the  Bengal 
Roses  that  we  find  varieties  that  resist  the  cold 
so  well  and  that  continue  flowering  throughout 
the  winter  iu  the  open  air.  The  Bengal  Rose 
Ducher,  which  bears  long  white  fJower-buds, 
and  the  red-flowered  Bengal  Rose  are,  as  well 
as  the  Safrano,  soui-ces  of  the  supplies  which 
our  markets  receive  of  low-priced  flowers.  In 
the  south  of  France  other  varieties  of  Roses  are 
jjrofitably  grown  on  walls  or  under  glass,  or 
sheltered  by  canvas  coverings.  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  General  Lamarque, 
Paul  Nabonnand,  and  many  others  which  are 
thus  grown  are  met  with  in  abundance  at  the 
Halle  and  in  the  .shops  of  the  florists.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Rose-forcers  of  Paris,  each  va- 
riety has  a  .special  mode  of  treatment,  and  each 
grower  confines  himself  to  one  or  more  particu- 
lar kinds  of  Roses,  and  these  he  propagates  and 
cultivates  with  success.  At  Nice  one  establish- 
ment sends  out  every  winter  more  than  20,000 
flowers  of  Mari'clial  Niel  in  as  fine  and  perfect 
condition  as  one  can  imagine,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Roses  of  all  kinds  are  grown  at 
Cannes  where  the  glass  shelters  are  ranged  in 
stages  one  above  another  on  the  sunny  slopes. 
On  one  of  the  largest  landed  properties  at  Golfe 
Juan,  within  recent  years  there  were  such  ex- 
tensive plantations  of  the  Tea  Roses  Safrano, 
Isabelle,  Nabonnand,  Coquette  de  Lyon,  Mme. 
Falcot,  and  others,  that  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  year  no  gathering  of  flowers  took  place,  and 
in  the  Rose  fields  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Roses  might  be  seen  left  to  wither  as  they  grew, 
like  the  wild  Roses  in  the  hedgerows.  This,  it 
is  true,  occurred  in  spring,  a  season  in  which 
Roses  do  not  travel  well  and  when  their  market 
value  is  at  its  minimum.  But  during  the  winter 
the  growers  are  careful  not  to  lose  a  single 
flower,  and  the  visitor  is  particularly  struck 
with  the  careful  precautions  that  are  taken  on 
behalf  of  the  Roses,  and  especially  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  sheltered  by  glass  structures 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  winter.  In  these 
glass  structures  the  growers  capture  the  rays  of 
the  sun  and  send  them  to  us  in  the  shape  of 
flowers  of  every  kind. 

Another  floral  product  of  the  south  is  grown 
exclusively  in  the  vicinity  of  Canr.es,  namely, 
the  flowers  of  Acacia  dealliata,  or  Mimosa,  as  it 


is  popularly  termed  at  Paris,  where  they  are 
seen  in  abundance  in  the  flori.>^ts'  shojis,  and 
even  in  the  hand-carts  of  the  hawkers  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February.  It  is 
not  a  herbaceous  plant  nor  a  shrub  that  produces 
those  pretty  clusters  of  silky  and  airy-looking 
flowers  set  ofl'  by  the  finely-cut  foliage,  but  a 
tall,  feathery  tree,  which  gi'ows  witli  amazing 
rapidity,  attaining  a  height  of  over  30  feet  in 
five  or  six  years.  ^  While  it  is  still  young  it 
bursts  into  bloom,  covering  itself  from  top  to 
bottom  with  yellow,  flaky  flowers,  which  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  pyramid  of  snow  powdeied 
over  with  gold.  During  winter  these  pretty 
branches  of  velvety  flowers  are  so  highly 
esteemed  in  Paris  that  they  always  command  a 
high  price  (usually  exceeding  one  franc  per 
kilogramme,  or  2i  lbs.),  notwithstanding  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  favourable  places  numbers  of 
the  trees  have  beeir  planted  with  the  view  of 
selling  the  flowers,  those  of  a  single  tree  often 
bringing  in  as  much  as  £1 12s.  to  £2  per  annum, 
.so  that  it  is  no  common  luxury  to  be  able  to 
keep  intact  on  the  trees  for  one's  own  enjoy- 
ment and  that  of  visitors  and  passers-by  the 
flowers  of  large  Mimosas,  as  one  may  see  them 
preserved  in  some  of  the  finest  grounds  at 
Cannes  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  For 
some  years  past,  branches  of  this  Acacia  have 
been  forced  so  as  to  come  into  bloom  by  the  l.st 
of  January.  These  early-forced  branches,  when 
well  done,  sell  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  kilogramme. 
Some  other  kinds  of  Acacia  also  are  seen  in 
the  markets  at  Paris,  such  as  Acacia  retincides 
(Mimosa  floribunda  of  the  florists),  which  may 
be  found  there  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  is 
readily  distinguished  by  its  long,  slender,  entire 
leaves  ;  A.  petiolaris,  with  its  large  clusters  of 
golden-yellow  flowers  and  broad  leaves,  like 
those  of  a  Eucalyptus  :  A.  longifolia,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  not  disposed  in  gli:>bular  clusters, 
but  in  very  elegant  racemes,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, have  a  rather  disagreeable  odour  ;  and 
last,  A.  cultriformis  (A.  .albicans),  with  its  deep 
golden-yellow  flowers  and  short  silvery-grey  or 
blui.sh  leaves.  All  of  these  spfcies  make  up 
the  Mimosa  season,  .some  of  them  making  their 
apjiearance  before  Acacia  dealbata  and  others 
continuing  after  it  has  gime  out  of  flower,  but 
while  A.  dealbata  is  to  be  had  in  bloom,  none 
of  the  other  kinds  are  thought  so  much  of  by 
purchasers. 

At  Cannes,  and  still  more  decidedly  at  Golfe 
Juan,  we  find  ourselves  quite  in  the  region  of 
the  Orange  tree.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  here 
are  laid  out  in  terraces,  on  which  are  j)lanted 
rows  of  Orange  trees  jjruned  to  spherical  heads, 
like  those  in  our  large  public  gardens,  but  of 
more  vigorous  and  exuberant  growth,  as  might 
be  expected  from  trees  constantly  growing  in 
the  open  air.  Besitles  the  flowers  which  are 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  Orange  flower 
water  and  essences,  a  good  many  are  sent  away 
to  the  florists  at  Paris,  where  they  are  sold  for 
wediling  flowers.  One  of  the  most  character- 
istic flowers  to  be  seen  about  Cannes  is  the 
golden-yellow  Chrysanthemum  (the  Anthouiis 
of  commerce),  which  is  more  or  less  abundant 
from  the  beginning  of  autunni  to  the  end  of 
spring.  This  is  very  closely  allied  to  those 
■shrubby  Chry.s9nthenmms  which  we  see  .at  ex- 
hibitions in  umbel  like  specimens  6  feet  or 
more  in  diameter,  but  this  Provencal  variety  is 
distinguished  for  the  bright  yellow  colour  of  its 
flowers,  which  last  for  a  remarkably  long  time 
when  jdaced  in  water.  Up  to  the  j)resent,  how- 
ever, these  flowers  are  more  in  request  in  Lon- 
don than  at  Paris. 

This  account  would  be  incomplete  if  I 
omitted  to  mention  the  Eucalypti,  some  species 
of  which,   in  addition  to   their   valiie   frour    a 


hygienic  point  of  view  and  as  forest  trees,  also 
flower  prettily  in  winter.  Their  white  or  pink 
blooni.s,  being  devoid  of  petals,  have  a  veiy 
singular  appearance.  Then  we  have  also  Hakea 
laurina,  the  flower  of  which  resembles  a  Sea 
Urchin  and  presents  a  strange  sight.  Eupa- 
torium,  the  flowers  of  which  come  very  white 
and  light-looking  when  grown  in  shade,  is  an- 
other good  plant  which  the  florists  are  begin- 
ning to  use  for  bouquet  work.  Lasily,  when  I 
mention  Arctotis  aspera,  with  its  broad,  cream- 
coliiurtd,  velvety-black-centred  flowers,  Corn- 
flowers, Mignonette,  and  double  and  semi- 
double  Dutch  Ranunculi,  I  have  given  a  pretty 
full  enumeration  of  the  ditf'erent  kinds  of 
flowers  which  make  up  the  ordinary  supplies 
from  the  south  of  France — an  inventory  tf  the 
floral  riches  which  abound  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cannes,  Antibes,  and  Nice,  which,  lying 
in  the  middle  of  the  Provencal  coast,  is 
the  most  highly  favoured  region  of  the  south 
and  the  real  centre  of  the  production  of 
flowers  for  export.  It  is  far  more  difficult 
to  estimate  the  money  value  of  the  floral 
produce  of  the  south  than  of  the  like  produce 
which  is  raised  about  Paris.  The  daily  num- 
ber of  consignments  averages  from  1500  to  2000, 
rising  to  2500  during  the  Mimosa  season.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  variable  than  the  value  of 
these  difl'erent  consignments.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  from  Nice  about  a  million  of  various 
kinds  of  flowei's  are  sent  away ;  from  Cannes 
and  Antibes  about  the  same  quantity;  from 
Toulon  and  Ollioules  a  somewhat  larger  amount ; 
and,  as  in  the  various  towns  along  the  coast  at 
least  a  million  of  flowers  are  sold  retail  in  the 
markets  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  visitors,  it 
would  appear  that  in  Provence  the  production 
of  flowers  puts  in  circulation  the  amount  cf 
money  that  is  paid  for  over  four  millions  of  cut 
flowers.  As  the  greater  number  of  these  flowers 
are  sent  to  Paris,  following  them,  we  return  to 
that  great  hive  of  industrious  toilers.  We  again 
find  the  great  army  of  factors,  hawkers,  and 
florists  engaged  in  distributing  the  flowers,  ac- 
cording to  their  class,  amongst  their  various 
customers,  both  the  fastidious  and  the  easily- 
])leased.  We  see  flowers  in  bloom  on  all  sides, 
decking  thealtars,  embellishing  dwelling-houses, 
soothing  and  consoling  the  sick,  and  bringing  a 
gleam  of  cheeriness  into  the  homes  even  of  the 
poor,  where  their  presence  is  mostly  a  token  of 
orderly  and  quiet  habits  of  life,  so  that  when  one 
sees  a  plant  or  a  bowl  of  cut  flowers  on  the  window- 
sill  of  a  worknum,  one  will  hardly  be  mistaken 
in  pronouncing  him  to  be  the  occupant  of  .a 
happy  home.  We  also  see  that  this  branch  of 
industry  supplies  the  means  of  exiiitence  to  a 
vast  number  of  people,  and  among  them  to 
hundreds  of  women  and  young  girls  who  now-a- 
d.ays  find  it  so  difficult  to  support  themselves, 
and  this  should  more  especially  recommend  the 
flower  trailic  to  the  favourable  consideration 
of  all. 

I  shall  now  conclude  by  hoping  that  you  will 
not  regret  the  hour  during  which  you  have 
patiently  given  me  the  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing to  you  some  cf  the  details  and  perhaps 
afl'ording  you  clearer  ideas  of  the  full  extent  of 
a  branch  of  our  French  industries  which  is 
praiseworthy  in  its  aims,  interesting  and  in- 
genious in  its  processes,  and  truly  jirolific  in  its 
results. 

Growing  Bouvardias  in   the  open  air  in 

summer. — It  is  a  good  method  to  grow  on  some  old 
cut-back  plants  in  the  open  air  through  the  sum- 
mer in  pots  in  a  warm  place,  placing  them  out 
early  in  June,  pinching  the  shoots  once  or  twice, 
allowing  them  to  grow  on  afterwards'.  When  treated 
in  this  way  they  make  grand  plants.  Humboldti 
corymbiflora  and  triphylla  are  both  good  ones  for 
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such  work.  Last  Aug-ust  I  saw  a  grand  batch 
grown  in  this  way  at  Elvetham  Park.  Winchfield. 
— Dorset. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  HOP  IN  GARDENS. 

There  are  few  things  more  beautiful  than  the 
common  Hop,  whicli,  even  when  seen  climbing 
over  the  straight  poles  in  the  Hop  fields,  has 
a  gracefulness  and  picturesqueness  inexpressibly 
charming.  We  can  take  some  of  this  beauty  to 
the  garden,  and  use  the  Hop  for  covering 
bowers,  arboui's,  trellis-work,  and  odd  nooks, 
especially  if  evergreen  vegetation  is  not  re- 
quired. A  good  use  for  it  is  as  a  climber  per- 
mitted to  ramble  at  will  over  dead  trees, 
amongst  shrubs  and  stumps,  as  any  soil  is 
suitable.  We  lose  much  picturesque  beauty  in 
gardens  by  ignoring  things  like  the  Hop  be- 
cause they  are  "common."  Nothing  is  common 
if  it  is  capable  of  giving  the  delight  the  Hop  of 
the  field  will  when  set  in  a  place  it  can  clothe 
with  a  luxuriant  and  rich  green  vegetation. 
I  remember  a  gnarled  Apple  tree  on  the 
fringe  of  a  beautiful  pleasure  ground,  over 
which  the  Hop  had  spread  its  vigorous  shoots, 
and  it  would  have  been  difhcult  to  discover  a 
prettier  bit  of  free  and  picturesque  growth. 
As  with  the  Ivy  it  makes  a  hajipy  contrast  to 
Clematis  Jackraanni  and  its  varieties,  the  mass 
of  dee]!  green  leaves  intensifying  the  colour  of 
the  rich  abundance  of  deep  blue  flowers.  Nor 
is  its  charm  confined  merely  to  summer,  but  as 
autumn  approaches  tlie  plant  then  carries  its 
rich  clusters  of  golden  yellow  Hops,  and 
receives  additional  beauty  of  no  mean  kind. 
We  can  judge  of  the  rich  beauty  that  a  com- 
mon climber  can  give  when  once  it  has  be- 
come established  by  a  glance  at  the  illustra- 
tion. There  is  another  kind  called  the  Japanese 
Hop,  which  has  been  much  used  for  covering 
arbours  and  trellises.  The  growth  made  is 
surprisingly  rapid.  Those  who  have  not  yet 
heard  of  it  should  give  it  a  trial,  and  though 
resembling  the  common  type,  it  has  no  com- 
mercial value  whatever.  The  bunches  of  flowers 
are  larger,  and,  therefore,  the  plant  has  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  garden.  T.  W. 


PLANTING  CLIMBERS  AND  SHRUBS  IN 
MIXTURE. 
We  are  indebted  to  "J.  R."  (p.  41fi)  for  some 
charming  medleys  of  Roses,  Jasmines,  Honey- 
suckles, Clematis,  Virginian  Creepers  and  other 
climbers  on  chimneys -and  cottage  walls,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  mixtures  would  often 
prove  far  more  attractive  than  the  usual  method 
of  planting  each  climber  by  itself.  "  J.  R."  also 
gives  an  artistic  example  of  the  planting  of 
climbers  among  shrubs,  using  such  good  ramblers 
as  the  Hop  and  the  purple  Convolvulus  for  this 
puq50se.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  these  and 
several  of  the  Clematises,  Jasmines,  and  Tropieo- 
lums,  not  the  least  effective  among  the  latter 
being  the  common  Canary  Creeper.  The  sprays 
and  wreaths  of  gold  of  this  common,  but  charming 
plant  are  intensified  when  seen  in  close  proximity 
or  mixed  with  the  glowing  crimson  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper  (Veitchi)  or  white  wreaths  of  the  all  too 
seldom  grown  Hawthorn-scented  Clematis.  Even 
such  Evergreens  as  Hollies,  Ivies,  Laurels,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, as  well  as  all  deciduous  shrubs,  if  not 
overburdened  with  climbers,  may  be  greatly  en- 
livened in  the  late  autumn  and  early  winter 
months  through  a  skilful  and  sparing  admixture 
of  brilliant  coloured  climbers.  Among  some  of 
the  richest  shrub  or  sylvan  pictures  in  home  woods 
or  shrubberies  are  the  long  sprays  of  the  Old 
Man's  Beard,  Honeysuckle,  common  Roses,  Sweet 
Brier,  Virginian  Creepers,  golden  and  silver  Ivies, 


Flowering'  Bro3ms. — The  great  popularity 
attained  in  .'o  short  a  time  by  Cytisus  Andre- 
anus  lias  served  to  direct  greater  attention  to  the 


and  other  rambling  climbers.  A  Golden  Queen  I  expanded  they  lose  this  tint  to  some  extent.  It  can 
Ivy,  a  very  fine  specimen  thinly  sprayed  over  |  be  forced  easily ;  in  this  respect  it  is  much  superior 
with  tlie  Veitch's  variety  of  the  Virginian  Creeper,  to  Prunus  Pissardi,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
seen  at  eventide  between  the  eye  and  the  setting  particularly  free-blooming,while  the  flowers  are  very 
sun,  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  which  Heeting.  I  notice  some  authorities  drop  the  spe- 
ought  to  be  multiplied  in  many  directions.  The  cific  name  of  malus  and  simply  call  it  Pyrus  flori- 
next  most  brilliant  and  striking  dual  mixture  of  '  bunda.  Seeing  it  is  a  Japanese  species,  it  is  pro- 
Evergreens  and  climbers  seen  by  the  writer  was  a  [  bably  correct.  It  is  truthfully  described  as  one  of 
tall  Yew  hedge  in  robust  health  and  greenest '  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  Crabs.— R.  D. 
verdure  sprayed  over  thinly  and  irregularly  with 
the  brilliant  Trop;eolum  speciosum,  with  here  and 

*'l'"'?,  ,'^„  ^"^    w™'iths    of    the    Canary    Creeper.    INB^LUENCE  OF  TREES   ON    TEMPERATURE 

J.  h.  s     article  will    suggest  many  other  plants 
for  the  brightening  up  of  shrubberies.  Apart  trom  the  fact  that  a  country  denuded   ma- 

D.  T.  F.        terially  of  trees  is  essentially  devoid  of  the  best 
elements  of  beauty  and  picturesqueness,  I  think  it 
is  a  fair  question  to  ask  how  far  also  average  tem- 
peratures   may   be    affected.     Generally,  perhaps, 
our  winters  are  not  so  intensely  cold  as  they  were 
100  years  since.     On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly 
does   seem  as  if   our    summers 
were  colder  and  more  contracted, 
and  our  springs  much  less  genial 
or  regular  in  character,  and  par- 
taking far   more   of    the   winter 
than  of  the  summer.     Are  these 
local  causes  to  be  associated  in 
any  way  with  the  very  consider- 
able   denudation    of  trees  from 
which  the  country  has  suffered, 
the  clearing  of  woods  and  forests, 
tlie  destruction  of  roadside  and 
field  trees,   or  has  the    general 
change   in    the  temperature    no 
such    association;       The    latest 
winterly  burst  of  weather  flung 
into  late  spring  was  experienced 
on  the   2Sth   and  2flth  ult.      In 
comparatively    treeless   districts 
its  force  was  excessive,  and  the 
greater  the  force  the  greater  its 
coldness.      On   the    other  hand, 
where  trees   were   plentiful,  the 
very  same  air  was  comparatively 
mild  and    produced  no   unplea- 
sant  sensations.      Was   this   di- 
versity  due   solely  to    the    fact 
that  the  trees  broke  the   wind's 
force  and   rendered  it  compara- 
tively  harmless,    or    was  it  due 
to    some    warmth-giving    power 
which    the    trees   may    nossess'.' 
This  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance,     not     merely    from 
the  picturesque  aspect,  but  speci- 
ally to  us  as  a  nation  of  gardeners 
and    cultivators   of    the  soil,   to 
whom    warmth    for    our    crops, 
especially  our  fruit  crops,   is   of 
the  highest  moment.     General))', 
we  had  little  to  com23lain  of  so 
far  as  the  winter  was  concerned. 
It  was  not  until  the  spring  came 
that   we    found    how  inclement 
could     occasionally      be      those 
months  which   are    traditionally  associated   with 
the     genial     spring-time.      The     fruit     prospects 
were  in  March  all  that  could  be  desiied.     At  the 
end  of  April  we  find  in  many  districts  hopes  have 
been  rudely  shattered  because  of  the  bitter  coldness 
of  the  wind  during  the  month  and  the  numerous 
severe  frosts.     Even  assuming  that  trees  in  a  con- 
dition of  rest  in  the  winter  may  exercise  no  ap- 
preciable influence  on  temperature  beyond  acting 
as  wind-breaks,  may  it  not  be  the  case  that  as  the 


A  Hop-covered  archway, 

other  spring-flowering  Brooms,  which,  common 
though  they  may  be,  are  still  very  beautiful.  The 
ordinary  yellow  Broom  (Cytisus  scoparius)  will 
grow  almost  anywhere,  and  its  rich  golden-col- 
oured blossoms  are  very  showy,  while  the  variety 
Andrean  us,  whose  two  centre  petals  are  of  a  rich 
velvety  crimson,  is  now  in  great  demand,  and  is 
being  propagated  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  com- 
mon   white   Broom   (Cytisus   albus)  flowers  most 

profusely,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sul-  .       „  

phnr-coloured  Cytisus  prfecox  or  sulphureus.     As  j  sap  rises  and  leaf  and   bloom-buds  expand,"some 


with  many  of  the  Leguminosa3,  the  roots  of  these 
Brooms  are  long  and  descend  deeply  into  the  soil, 
so  that  where  it  is  dry  and  sandy,  they  succeed  better 
than  many  other  shrubs.  The  pretty  sulphur- col- 
oured prajcox  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  come 
true  from  seed,  and  the  same  remarks  will  apply 
to  the  vaiiety  Andrcanus. — T. 

Pyrus  malus  floribunda.— The  value  of  this 
species  as  an  early  forcing  plant  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated.  It  is  very  free-flowering,  and 
its  deep  crimson  buds,  numerously  produced  on  the 
branches,  are  of  a  bright  crimson  colour,  but  when 


warmth  is  thus  diffused  into  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  that  warmth  being  proportioned  en- 
tirely by  the  bulk  of  trees  in  any  locality.  Has 
anyone  ever  taken  the  average  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  in  an  open  treeless  district  and  in  a 
district  where  trees  are  abundant,  say  durino-  the 
months  of  April  and  May  .'  Were  such  experiments 
made,  they  would  perhaps  furnish  some  useful  evi- 
dence. I  am  not  putting  this  theory  forward  as  a 
suflScient  one;  I  am  simply  suggesting  it  as  worthy 
of  consideration  and  inquiry.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  within  the  past  half  century  im- 
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mense  lengths  of  hedfrerows  have  been  cleared,  so 
also  of  copses  and  woods,  as  well  as  of  hedgerow 
trees,  and  breadths  of  land  previously  fairly  s-hel- 
tered  have  been  left  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  the 
cold  blast,  which  gathers  strength  and  coldness 
the  more  it  is  unchecked.  Very  many  farmers  and 
gardeners  have  found  that  their  clearing  notions 
have  not  all  been  successes,  and  would  gladly  now 
have  some  of  the  old  shelter  replaced.  A.  D. 


Orchids. 


SpirBea  rfcllcea.— There  arc  many  beautiful 
Spiia^ns  usually  ifjjarded  as  varieties  of  S.  callosa, 
or  japonica,  as'it  is  often  called.  1  hey  vary  a  good 
deal  from  each  other  in  stature,  colour  of  the 
flower,  and  other  paiticulars,  but  the  whole  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  white-flowered 
variety  (S.  callosa  alba),  have  the  young  leaves 
more  or  less  suffused  with  crimson,  and  those  in 
which  that  character  is  most  pronounced  are  just 
DOW  very  conspicuous.  The  richest  tinted  of  these, 
in  association  with  the  golden-leaved  variety  of  S. 
opulifoli'i,  serve  to  show  in  a  marked  manner  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  each.  S.  callosa  does  not 
bloom  till  about  midsummer,  so  that  it  is  the  foli- 
age alonewhich  renders  it  prominent  just  now.  The 
bright  crimson  tint  is  not  limited  to  the  young 
leaves,  but  extends  also  to  the  shoots,  and  as  the 
plant  continues  to  grow  throughout  the  summer,  it 
is  during  the  whole  season  conspicuous  on  this 
aooount,'especially  as  the  richness  of  colouring  is 
intensified  by  exposure  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sum- 
mer's sun. — H.  P. 

Spiraea  argata. — This  is  very  noticeable  among 
the  Spiraeas  that  bloom  at  the  present  season, 
for  it  forms  a  very  graceful  specimen,  and  the 
flowers  are,  as  in  most  members  of  the  genus,  borne 
in  great  profusion.  The  branches  of  this  are  slender 
and  arch  over  in  a  most  pleasing  manner,  while  the 
minor  branchlets  are  quite  wiry  in  appearance.  The 
small  pure  white  flowers  are  arranged  in  such  pro- 
fusion along  the  upper  parts  of  the  shoots  as  to 
almost  hide  the  dark  wire-like  stems,  and  in  this 
stage  it  is  very  beautiful,  while  a  pleasing  feature 
is  furnished  by  the  small  tender  green  leaves  which 
are  just  making  their  appearance  at  the  flowering 
season.  This  Spira-a  must  be  classed  among  the 
more  uncommon  kinds,  but  it  is,  I  see,  quotecl  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  some  nurserymen's  catalogues.— T. 

Acer  circinatum.  —  This  Acer  is.  from  a 
flowering  point  of  view,  one  of  the  showiest  of 
the  entire  genus,  and,  taken  altogether,  it  is  a 
very  ornamental  small  or  medium-growing  tree. 
The  roundish  leaves,  which  are  acutely,  though  not 
deeply  lobed,  are  bright  green,  and  often  in  the 
autumn  just  before  falling  they  assume  a  brilliant 
crimson  colour.  In  the  spring,  that  is  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  April,  the  branches  are  studded 
with  drooping  clusters  of  deep  red  blossoms,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  tender  green  of  the  un-. 
folding  leaves  and  the  reddish  leaf  bracts,  which 
remain  on  the  tree  for  some  little  time,  foim  a  very 
pleasing  feature.  This  Acer,  a  native  of  the  forests 
of  Oregon  and  Northern  California,  was  first  in- 
troduced in  182(!,  and  is  one  of  the  many  plants 
from  that  quarter  we  owe  to  the  perseverance  of 
David  Douglas.— T. 

Cydonia  Maulei  superba.  —  The  ordinary 
form  of  Maule's  Quince  with  its  orange-red  blos- 
soms has  proved  itself  to  be  a  very  desirable  shrub, 
and  is  now  extensively  grown  either  as  a  hardy 
.shrub  in  the  open  ground,  as  a  hedge  plant,  or  for 
flowering  under  glass.  Not  only  are  the  blooms 
very  showy,  but  the  comparatively  large  and  hand- 
some fruits  which  are  borne  in  such  profusion  form 
a  most  attractive  autumn  feature.  As  seed  ripens 
readily,  immense  numljers  of  planis  are  raised  in 
this  way,  but,  unlike  its  immediate  relative,  Cydonia 
japonica,  very  little,  if  any,  variation  is  to  be  found 
among  them ;  thus,  instead  of  a  long  list  of  varieties, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  Quince,  the  only 
form  of  Maule's  that  I  am  acquainted  with  apart 
from  the  typical  kind  is  the  variety  superba,  which 
differs  from  the  other  in  the  flowers  being  much 
deeper  and  richer  in  colour.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  the  new  or  uncommon 
shrubs  that  are  to  be  found  in  our  gardens. — H.  V. 


ORCHIDS  AT  ST.  ALBANS. 

A  WALK  through  Sir.  Sander's  Orchid  nursery 
is  always  instructive,  and  on  a  recent  visit  I 
saw  the  new  and  handsome  Cypripedium 
Chamberlaini  flowering  freely.  It  is  an  exqui- 
site variety.  The  flowers  are  charming,  and 
the  pouch  of  sucli  a  bright  and  pleasing  shade, 
whilst  the  number  of  blooms  upon  a  (cape 
when  it  attains  strength  and  becomes  acclima- 
tised cannot  fail  to  establish  it  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  Lady's  Slippers.  The  New 
Guinea  forests  have  yet  to  yield  us  some  mar- 
vellous things  in  the  way  of  Orchids.  Amongst 
other  scarce  Cypripediums  now  in  flower  I 
must  note  many  very  extraordinary  forms  of  C. 
Lawrenceamini,  with  immense  dorsal  sepals 
and  the  colours  so  bright  on  a  pure  white 
ground,  many  fine  forms  of  C.  philippinense, 
C.  Elliottianum,  and  C.  Rothschildianum.  C. 
Wallisi,  the  so-called  white  form  of  C.  caudatum, 
is  also  displaying  its  wonderful  long-petalled 
flowers.  Cynorchis  ilexuosa  is  a  pretty  plant 
which  many  of  my  readers  have  not  seen  ;  the 
flower  is  medium-sized,  green,  but  the  large  lip 
is  a  deep  yellow,  with  a  crimson  blotch  at  the 
base.  They  are  terrestrial  plants,  natives  of 
Madagascar,  and  nearly  allied  to  Habenaria. 
Cynibidium  Lowianum  is  magnificent,  the  spikes 
being  so  numerous  that  it  was  quite  an  impossi- 
bility to  count  them.  It  is  a  giaud  and  quaint 
flower.  This  likes  to  be  somewhat  root-bound 
before  it  flowers  freely.  Many  people  tried  the 
fish  manure  upon  this,  but  it  only  stopped  the 
free-flowering  properties  of  the  plant.  A  large 
batch  of  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  the  pure  white 
flowers  of  which  stand  out  in  fine  contrast  to 
the  dark  green  leaves  ;  Phajus,  such  as  P. 
assamicus,  P.  maculatus,  P.  Wallichi,  and  P. 
Sanderi,  the  last  a  superb  flower,  of  large  size 
and  beautifully  coloured,  were  also  very  showy. 
Vandas  were  numerejus.  They  look  in  excellent 
health,  and  many  spikes  will  be  open  in  a  week.  I 
must  note  a  plant  of  the  wonderful  V.  Sanderiana 
in  full  flower,  and  many  Angrrecum  Sanderi- 
anuni,  with  theirlongspikes  cif  pure  white  blooms. 
Cattleyas  were  numerous  and  beautiful.  First 
amongst  these  must  be  mentioned  the  beautiful 
new  species  named  C.  Victoria  Regina.  The 
great  beauty  of  this  when  established  will  be 
evident,  as  it  carries  so  uumy  flowers  on  a  ra- 
ceme. From  its  size  and  shape  it  might  be  taken 
for  a  very  fine  form  of  Lrelia  elegans,  but  the 
flowers  prove  it  to  be  a  true  Cattleya  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  this  glorious  novelty,  of  a 
rosy  crimson  (darker  or  lighter  according  to  the 
variety),  are  reticulated  with  an  irregular  net- 
work of  crimson  ;  the  lip  is  very  deeply  col- 
oured, spreading— not  spathulate.  0.  Warneri 
is  also  to  be  seen  here  in  bloom,  and  the 
beautifully  fragrant  C.  Schrceder;e.  certainly  does 
remain  distinct  from  C.  Trianie.  It  vmes  con- 
siderably in  colour— like  all  the  big-lipped  kinds, 
but  all  have  the  same  fragrance.  Cattleya  Men- 
deli  is  here  in  quantity.  Some  flowers  have  re 
markably  fine  lips,  being  much  elongated,  finely 
frilled  round  the  border  and  exquisitely  col- 
oured. It  is  a  superb  Cattleya,  but  said  to  be 
now  scarce  in  its  native  home.  C.  Skinneri  and 
C.  Skinneri  alba  are  both  flowering  here  ;  the 
beautiful  satiny  rose  of  the  type  and  the  purity 
of  the  white  in  the  variety  are  noteworthy. 
The  clear  yellow  of  C.  citrina  and  its  ex<iuisite 
sweetness  make  many  regret  that  the  satisfac- 
tory cultivation  of  this  has  not  been  in  every 
case  mastered.  L;ulia  elegans  (the  form  with 
white  sepals  and  petals)  may  be  seen  in  numbers, 
whilst  the  majestic  L.  purjiurata  is  lumierous, 
many  fine   forms   being  amongst  them.     Den- 


droliums  mate  tp  a  goodly  di.splay.  Here  may 
be  seen  numbers  of  the  pure  white  D.  Dearei, 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  flowers  of  the  day. 
Why  this  plant  does  not  gain  favour  with  the  mar- 
ket men  I  cannot  conceive  ;  the  longer  I  know  it 
the  more  convinced  I  am  it  is  just  the  plant  for 
them,  and  as  such  I  shall  not  cease  to  recom- 
mend it.  Another  fine  plant  is  D.  Phalamopsis, 
which  is  flowering  freely,  the  varieties  being 
endless.  Another  pilant  that  is  getting  much 
into  favour  through  the  cool  moist  atmosphere 
it  requires  is  D.  infundibulum.  It  may  also 
be  seen  here  in  quantity.  D.  Parislii  is  always 
a  favourite  with  me,  as  also  is  the  beautiful  large 
white-flowered  D.  Bensoniie.  Odontoglossums 
are  magnificent,  many  spikes  of  0.  crispura 
being  open,  with  many  hundreds  to  come  into 
flower  .shortly.  Among  other  Odontoglossums 
in  bloom  I  may  note  O.  luteo-purpureum  in 
many  forms,  O.  vexillarium  and  ().  Roezli. 
Amongst  these  is  the  new  French  hybrid,  O. 
Bleueanum.  Close  by  is  a  fine  lot  of  O.  Phalaj- 
sis     with   its    beautiful    bloonrs,    O.    Ro.ssi 


nops 

majus  and  O.  Cervantesi.     O.   Reichenheimi  is 
another  very  beautiful   plant.     Oncidiums    are 
represented     by    some    marvellous    kinds,    of 
which     the     new     species     called      Oucidium 
Gravesianum,  somewhat  resembling  a  form  of 
O.    crispum,    is    very    distinct.      It    is   a   very 
free-flowering    plant    and    a    very   showy  one. 
Here     also     are     some     plants     in    flower    of 
the   beautiful    kind  figured     in     the    "Orchid 
Album  '  under  the  name  of  O.  Larkinianum,  a 
supposed    natural    hybrid     with    a    brilliantly 
coloured  flower.     Noteworthy  were  fine  masses 
of  O.    ampliatum,   a  plant  that  I   have  always 
found  likes  a  great  deal  of  warmth  ;  O.  opulen- 
tum,  0.  Papilio,  andO.  Kramerianum.   Amongst 
Epidendrums,  the  beautiful  E.  Godseflianum  is 
flowering    in   great   abundance.       This    species 
was  described  recently  by  Rolfe,  I  think.     E. 
dellense  is  also  here  very  abundant,  the  colours 
very   rich,    and  the  plant   dwarf   in   habit,    in 
which   it  is    superior   to   its    near  hybrid,    E. 
O'Brienianum.   A  fine  contrast  to  this  is  afforded 
by  the  beautiful  yellow  flowers  of  E.  xanthinum, 
whilst   the   old  'E.    vitellinunr,    which   Lindley 
described  as  a  magnificient  species  very  difficult 
of  cultivation,  has  been  f(junei  very  easily  grown 
if   kept   cool   and   moist.       I  seldom   visit    St. 
Albans  without  seeing  it  in  bloom,  its  brilliant 
orange-vermilion  flowers  contrasting  well  with 
the  white   blooms  of  Odontoglossum  crisjium, 
O.    Pescatorei   and   others.      The  Masdevallias 
are  a  perfect   blaze   of  flowers.      Nothing    has 
yet  been  found  to  rival  these  in  colour,  whilst 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  grown,  andat  no 
expense  in  the  matter  of  fire-heat,  should  endear 
them  to  all.     M.  Harryana  is  here  to  be  found 
displaying  many  shades  of  colour.     M.  Veitchi, 
still  amongst  the  best  with  its  large,  brilliant 
flowcr.s,  is  "in  great  numbers,  whilst  the  hybrid 
raised  by  Mr.   Cookson   and  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Cortauld  by   Reichenbach  as  M.    Cortaulcliana 
is  just  opening  its  large  blossoms.     Of   single 
plants,  I    may   mention   Aerides   Savageanum, 
which  from  its  crimson- purple  flowers   is  very 
di.stinct.     This  was  iirtroduced  by  Mr,    Sander 
some  two  or  three  years  ago,   and  gives  hopes 
of  a  distinct  break  in  the  colours   of  Aerides, 
Gramniatophyllum  Measuresianum    appears    to 
be  a  very  free  bloomer,  for  here  are  dozens  of 
its  tall  spikes  of  bloom,  the  flowers  being  bright 
yellow,  tipped  with  crimson-purple. 

Wm,  Hugh  Goweb. 


Ccelogyne  cr.'sitta  (  H',  Bernt;).—!  think  that 
the  reason  why  the  pseudo-bulbs  you  send  of  this 
species  are  so"  shrivelled  is  because  you  have  kept 
the  flowers  upon  the  plant  too  long  and  at  the 
same  time  starved  the  plant  by  keeping  it  too  dry. 
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Put  into  an  intsnuediatj  stovo  where  t'ae  atmi- 
sphere  is  moist  and  give  it  an  occasional  sprink- 
ling from  tlie  syringe  and  water  to  its  roots  — this 
is  the  way  to  plump  it  up.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression many  of  the  bulbs  require  to  bo  cut  awav. 
— AV.  H.  G. 

Dandrobium  infandibulUTii.— This  fine  spe- 
cies of  the  nigro-hirsute  section  flowered  in  the 
fine  collection  of  Major-General  Berkeley  at  Bit- 
terne,  Southampton.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  who  received  it  from  the 
Rev.  C.  Parish.  It  was  named  D.  raoulmeinense 
by  the  Messrs.  Low,  but  the  plant  had  been  found 
previously  by  Thos.  Lobb  when  collecting  for  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and  from 
whose  dried  specimen  Lindley  had  named  the 
plant.  It  succeeds  best  in  the  cool  house. — Urolnil 
Album,  t.  448. 


NEW  WORLD  LADY'S  SLIPPERS. 

The  question  whether  that  portion  of  the  Lady's 
Slipper  family  which  inhabits  the  southern  half 
of  the  American  Continent  should  be  sep.irated 
into  a  distinct  genus  or  not  is  one  which  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  have  been  settled  definitely. 
Reichenbach  established  the  name  Selenipediuai 
for  them,  but  subsequently  reverted  to  the 
original  circumscription  of  the  genus  as  e.sta- 
blished  by  Lindley.  Bentham  and  Hooker  have, 
however,  kept  the  South  American  section  sepa- 
rate, whilst  Messrs.  Veitch,  on  the  other  hand, 
again  united  them  with  the  Asiatic.  It  is  curious 
that  whilst  species  belonging  to  each  of  the  two 
groups  have  been  crossed  with  one  another  and 
numerous  plants  raised,  not  one  has  yet  flowered. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  hybrids  raised 
from  species  of  the  same  group,  which  both  in 
the  American  and  Asiatic  divisions  flower  with 
perfect  freedom.  It  may  be  considered,  more- 
over, as  evidence  indicating  a  pliysiological  di- 
vergence wider  than  the  botanical  characters 
exhibit.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  an  easy  matter  to 
distinguish  members  of  the  two  groups  even 
when  out  of  bloom,  although  the  more  impor- 
tant dift'erences  reside  in  the  flower. 

In  the  South  American  section  the  ovary  (or 
seed  vessel)  is  divided  into  three  cells,  whilst  in 
the  Asiatic  species  it  is  unicellular.  More 
obvious,  however,  are  the  diflerences  in  foliage 
and  habit.  The  Selenipediums  have  in  .several 
instances  creeping  rhizomes  ;  the  leaves  are 
neither  spotted  nor  marbled,  and  they  are  usually 
much  longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  Old 
World  species  ;  the  scapes,  too,  are  often  much 
taller  and  many-flowered,  the  flowers  expanding 
in  succession  from  below  upwards.  So  far  as 
horticultural  value  is  concerned,  the  palm  must 
be  given  to  the  Asiatic  species,  whose  flowens 
are  more  attractively  coloured  and  whose  foliage 
is  often  handsomely  variegated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  South  American  species  are  by  no 
means  devoid  of  beauty,  and  in  several  instances 
the  peculiar  structure  which  is  characteristic 
more  or  less  of  all  the  Lady's  Slippers  reaches 
its  highest  development.  No  class  of  Orchids 
has  been  more  enriched  and  improved  than  this 
by  the  hybridiser's  art,  not  so  much  in  numbers 
as  in  quality. 

The  cultivation  of  Selenipediums  is  the  same 
as  for  the  Asiatic  species  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars, and  they  are,  in  fact,  usually  grown  to- 
gether. They  may  be  given  a  tropical  tempera- 
tui-e  throughout  tlie  year,  a  constant  moisture  at 
the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere  being  indispens- 
able. It  is  indeed  almost  impos.sible  to  over- 
water  well-rooted,  perfectly-drained  plants  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  At  the  same  time  most 
of  them  may  be  grown  in  a  more  intermediate 
temperature,  or  one  at  least  5°  lower  than  that 
of  the  E.ast  Indian  house,  and  for  C.  Schlimi  the 


cooler  conditions  are  absolutely  necessary  if  it 
has  to  remain  in  health  for  more  than  a  year  or 
two  after  importation.  In  regard  to  soil,  a  com- 
post of  hbrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  should  con- 
stitute the  base  for  all  the  species,  but  for  the 
stronger-growing  kinds,like  longifolium,  grande, 
Sedeni,  and  caudatum,  a  proportion  of  one-third 
loam-fibre  may  be  added  with  great  advantage. 
Respecting  the  use  of  loam  for  these  (and  many 
other)  Orchids,  a  larger  proportion  may  undoubt- 
edly be  used  in  country  districts,  where  the  air 
is  purer  and  clearer,  than  would  bo  found  suit- 
able in  the  vicinity  of  London.  All  the  sorts 
must  be  grown  in  pots,  or,  in  the  case  of  large 
specimens,  in  broad  and  fairly  deep  pans.  Re- 
potting .should  be  done  in  spring  before  growth 
recommences,  care  being  then  taken  to  provide 
ample  drainage. 

Of  about  ten  species  known  to  botanists  the 
following  six,  with  their  varieties,  include  all 
that  are  obtainable  in  any  quantity  and  which 
at  the  same  time  can  be  said  to  be  worth  grow- 
ing :— 

C.  BoissiEEiANUM,  One  of  the  r.ircst  in  this 
group,  was  first  discovered  in  Peru  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  until  1876  that  it  was  in- 
troduced alive  to  Great  Britain.  Davis,  one  of 
Messrs.  Veitch's  collectors,  found  it  along  with  C. 
caudatum.  but  only  one  plant  arrived  in  a  living 
state,  and  it  is  from  that  that  all  the  plants  at 
present  in  cultivation  are  supposed  to  have  been 
obtained.  It  has  narrow  strap-shaped  leaves  up- 
wards of  2  feet  long,  and  erect  scapes  about  the 
same  in  height.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
pale  yellowish  green,  veined  with  darker  coloured 
lines  and  having  white  margins ;  the  lip  is  brownish 
in  front,  the  remainder  pale  green  spotted  with 
brown.  The  petals  are  twisted,  4  inches  to  ')  inches 
long,  and  ( unlike  most  of  the  species)  stand  out 
horizontally ;  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  whole 
flower  is  about  (i  inches. 

C.  CAKICINUM  (Pearcei)  differs  greatly  in  general 
character  from  the  preceding  species.  It  is  also 
better  known  in  gardens  not  only  in  being  more 
common,  but  also  in  being  one  of  the  parents 
of  the  first  hybrid  raised  in  this  section,  C. 
Dominii.  It  is  probably  oftener  grown  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  C.  Pearcei.  Its  leaves  are  very 
narrow  and  sharply  pointed,  from  1  foot  to  18 
inches  long,  and  of  a  deep  shining  green.  The 
scapes  carry  four  or  five  flowers,  which  in  colour 
are  a  comViination  of  pale  green  and  white,  the 
petals  being  pendulous,  hanging  close  beside  the 
lip,  and  measuring  about  5  inches  in  length.  The 
flowers,  although  pretty,  are  not  showy.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  Bolivia,  and  was  introduced 
to  England  in  1863.  It  is  one  of  the  few  species 
with  creeping  rhizomes. 

C.  CAUDATtJM. — Not  only  in  the  size  of  its  flowers, 
but  more  especially  in  their  beauty  and  remarkable 
structure,  this  species  stands  out  beyond  all  the 
others  from  South  America,  and  representing  as  it 
does  the  extreme  type  of  the  long-petalled  Lady's 
Slippers,  it  is  indispensable  to  every  collection  of 
warm  Orchids.  It  has  strap-shaped,  pointed  leaves, 
each  1  foot  long  and  dark  green.  The  scapes  are 
half  as  long  again  as  the  leaves  and  carry  generally 
three  flowers.  The  upper  sepal  is  6  inches  long, 
arching  forward  over  the  lip ;  in  colour  it  is  yellow 
with  green  veins  ;  the  lower  one  differs  in  being 
broader.  The  petals  on  the  first  opening  of  the 
flowerare  about  4incheslong,butgrowingattherate 
sometimes  of  2  inches  a  day,  they  ultimately  attain 
a  length  of  from  U  feet  to  3  feet.  They  are  chiefly 
of  a  brownish  crimson  colour,  but  change  to  yellow 
near  the  base.  The  lip  on  the  outside  is  brownish 
green,  the  inside  ivory-white  spotted  with  purple  ; 
it  measures  about  2  inches  in  depth.  In  the  va- 
riety WdUisi  the  flowers  are  smaller  and  paler  in 
every  part  ;  they  are,  however,  very  handsome,  the 
sepals  being  ivory-white  veined  with  yellowish 
green  and  the  lip  mottled  with  rose.  Another  dis- 
tinct variety  is  Warscewiczi,  which  has  sturdier 
foliage  and  in  which  the  sepals  are  yellow  with 
orange-coloured  veins,  and  the  petals  mostly  of  a 


rnsj.pu-ple.  So  far  as  b:)t.anical  interest  goes, 
what  is  now  known  as  C.  caudatum  var.  Lindeni  is 
the  most  noteworthy.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  its 
having  no  pouch,  this  being  replaced  by  a  third 
petal  which  is  like  the  other  two,  except  that  it  is 
broader  towards  the  base.  This  plant  was  origin- 
ally placed  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  a  separate  genus  and 
called  Tropediura.  But  in  spite  of  some  differences 
of  opinion,  there  is  now  little  doubt  of  its  being 
anything  else  than  an  abnormal  form  of  C.  cauda- 
tum, Howers  having  been  produced  on  the  latter 
midway  between  the  two.  The  typical  C._caudatum 
was  introduced  by  William  Lobb  in  ISi,  from  the 
Huanuco  district  in  Peru,  and  flowered  for  the  first 
time  under  cultivation  two  years  later.  The  va>iety 
Wallisi  is  found  farther  north,  in  Ecuador,  whence 
it  was  introduced  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The 
variety  Warscewiczi  occurs  in  Central  America, 
and  Lindeni  in  New  Grenada.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  species  in  all  its  forms  is  spread 
over  an  immense  area.  It  flowers  at  the  present 
season. 

C.  LiNDLETANCM. — A  curious  species  which  was 
first  seen  in  flower  at  Kew  in  1S85,  having  been 
sent  there  from  the  Kaieteura  Falls,  Demerara.  It 
is  a  strong-growing  plant  with  leaves  between  IJ 
feet  and  2  feet  long  and  distinguished  by  a  thin 
marginal  line  of  yellow.  The  flowers  are  not  large, 
being  in  colour  various  shades  of  green  and  red- 
dish brown  ;  they  are  noticeable  on  account  of  the 
marked  pubescence  in  various  parts.  A  plant  was 
lately  shown  at  a  Drill  Hall  meeting,  but,  although 
of  striking  habit,  it  is  otherwise  a  species  of  but 
little  garden  value. 

C.  LONCHFOLIUM. — In  habit  this  plant  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  Cypripediums,  the  leaves  being 
of  a  rich  shining  green.  It  thiives  under  culti- 
vation better  than  almost  any  other  species,  and 
is  rarely  seen  either  in  bad  health  or  out  of  bloom. 
I  have  seen  a  plant  continuously  in  flower  for 
between  two  and  three  years.  The  flowers  can 
scarcely  be  termed  handsome,  being  chiefly  of  a 
pale  yellow  green  stained  and  spotted  with  rose- 
purple.  What  is  generally  known  as  C'.  Koezli  is 
properly  a  variety  of  C.  longifolium  called  Hart- 
wegi;  it  is  handsomer  in  bloom,  the  rose  colour 
being  more  pronounced  and  the  plant  itself  more 
robust.  This  species  is  the  most  northern  repre- 
sentative of  the  Selenipediums,  being  found  above 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  in  Costa  Rica. 

C.  Schlimi.— This  charming  little  species  is 
quite  distinct  from  any  of  those  previously  men- 
tioned. In  gardens  it  is  lather  rare,  although  well 
known  as  a  parent  of  the  best  of  the  numerous 
hybrid  Cypripediums  now  in  existence.  It  is  a 
dwarf  plant,  its  bright  green  leaves  being  narrow, 
pointed,  and  from  '.I  inches  to  1  foot  long.  The 
scapes  are  about  as  much  in  height  and  carry  but 
few  flowers.  These  are  upwaids  of  2  inches  across, 
the  upper  sepal  white  tinged  with  pink,  and 
the  lower  one  white  veined  with  pale  green  ;  the 
petals  are  also  white,  but  spotted  with  rosy  purple 
at  the  base  ;  the  lip  is  very  much  rounded  with  the 
opening  greatly  contracted;  it  is  of  a  deeply  rose- 
tinted  "white,  streaked  with  rose  at  the  mouth. 
The  whole  flower  is  covered  with  a  soft  pubes- 
cence. In  the  var.  album  the  flowers  are  of  a 
purer  white,  although  there  is  usually  a  tinge  of 
rose  on  the  petils  and  at  the  opening  of  the  pouch. 
C.  Schlimi  was  introduced  to  Brussels  in  1854,  hav- 
ing been  discovered  two  years  previously  on  the 
mountains  of  New  Grenada.  It  is  not  an  easy 
plant  to  maintain  in  the  best  of  health,  and,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  prefers  a  lower  temperature  than 
any  of  the  other  species. 

The  fir,st  hybrid  raised  in  this  group  was  C. 
Dominii,  which  has  now  been  in  existence  for 
twenty  years.  It  was  raised  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery  by  Dominy  from  C.  caricinum  and  C. 
caudatum.  It  is  intermediate  between  the  two, 
the  sepals  being  white  with  yellow  veins,  whilst 
the  petals  are  of  a  rosy  pink  except  at  the  base, 
where  they  are  yellow  veined  with  green  ;  like 
the  petals  of  C.  caudatum,  they  are  pendulous, 
and  measure  8  inches  or  even  10  inches  in 
length.     The    pouch    is   yellowish    green  with 
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brown  veins,  the  mouth  spotted  with  rose. 
Following  this  came  C.  Sedeni,  which  with  its 
varieties  and  allies  still  remains  the  most  useful 
of  the  Selenipedium  hybrids.  Its  parents  are 
C.  Sclilimi  and  C.  longifoliuni,  and  it  has  been 
raised  with  each  as  a  male  and  female  parent. 
It  is  of  strong  and  handsome  growth,  being 
altogether  one  of  the  most  robust  and  easily 
grown  of  Lady's  Slippers.  The  flowers  are 
white,  tinged  and  spotted  more  or  le.ss  deeply 
with  ro.se,  the  lip  being  alniast  entirely  rosy 
pink.  Yar.  eandidulum  was  raised  from  the 
.same  species,  but  with  the  var.  album  of  C. 
Schlimi  ;  var.  porphyreum  owns  C.  lonL;ifolium 
Hartwegi  (Roezli)  as  one  of  its  parents  ;  both 
are  superior  to  the  original  Sedeni.  This  hybrid 
is  itself  the  parent  of  several  othei-s,  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  cardinale,  from  the  white 
variety  of  C.  Schlimi  ;  Ainsworthi,  from  C. 
Roezli  ;  calurum,  from  C.  longifoliuni  ;  Schroj- 
dene,  probably  the  finest  of  all  the  Sedeni  group 
raised  from  C.  caudatum. 

The  most  striking  and  remarkable  success  in 
hybridi.sing  Selenipediums  that  has  been  ob- 
tained is  C.  grande,  w-hieh  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Seden  from  C.  Roezli  and  C.  caudatum.  It  is 
not  only  stronger  in  habit  than  either  of  its 
parents,  but  is  more  robust  than  any  Cypripe- 
dium  known  ;  if  it  never  flowered  it  would  still 
be  well  worth  growing.  The  scapes  are  often 
3  feet  high,  the  flowers  being  the  largest  of  any 
in  this  group.  The  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  flower  is  the  petals,  which  are  consider- 
ably over  a  foot  long.  In  colour  the  flower 
presents  a  combination  of  various  shades  of 
green  and  white.  W.  J.  B. 


These  racemes  are  from  8  inches  to  a  foot  long  and 
about  4  inches  through,  and  carry  many  flowers. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  wliite,  whilst  the  wide 
funnel-shaped  lip  is  of  a  rich  orange-yellow  ;  each 
flower  is  H  inches  across,  and  they  are  so  closely 
set  together,  as  to  hide  the  central  shaft  on  which 
they  are  borne.  The  charming  effect  of  the  com- 
liiuation  of  rich  yellow  and  white  is  heightened 
by  the  delicate,  almost  transparent  texture  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  and  the  soft  pubescence  of  the 
lip-  The  distinctions  between  this  plant  and  D. 
densiflorum  are  readily  noticed ;  the  latter  has 
shorter,  stouter  stems,  and  they  are  four-angled; 
the  flowers,  too  (in  the  typical  form),  have  orange- 
yellow  sepals  and  petals.  D.  thyrsiflorum  is  a 
native  of  Moulmein  and  Lower  Burmah ;  it  was 
first  discovered  by  the  Rev.  C.  Parish,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  England  bv  Messrs.  Low  in  1864. 


OdontoglossumOerstedi. — Although  amongst 
the  smalle.-?t  of  Odontoglots,  this  species  is  also  one 
of  the  prettiest,  its  chaste  and  dainty  little  flowers 
having  been  tor  the  last  month  some  of  the  most 
charming  objects  in  the  cool  Orchid  house.     It  is 
a  native  of  Costa  Rica,  being  found  there  on  the 
highest   parts  of  the  mountains    at   elevations  of 
7000  feet  to  9000  feet.     It  has  pseudo-bulbs  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  slightly  compressed,  and  bear- 
ing a  single  leaf,  which  is  from  3  inches  to  4  inches 
long.     The  spike  is  a  little  longer  than  the  leaves, 
and  bears,  as  a  rule,  two  or  three  flowers.    The 
strongest  form,  however,  known  as  majus,  bears 
four  and   even  five.     Each  flower  is  a  little  over 
an   inch   in   diameter,   with    oblong   and    slightly 
concave  sepals  and  petals,  which  in  the  best  forms 
are   of   good  substance   and    overlap    each  other. 
The  lip  is  almost  orbicular,  and  is  deeply  notched 
at  the  apes  ;  like  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  it 
is  pure  white,  except,  however, at  the  bise,  where  a 
small  patch  of  yellow   occurs.     It  was  first   dis- 
covered  hy    Warscewicz   in    1848,    but    although 
noticed   subsequently  by  other  travel'ers,  it  was 
not  until  1ST2  that  it  was  brought  to  England  by 
Endres,one  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  collectors.  It  should 
be  grown  in  the  cool  house,  potted  in  shallow  pans 
in  a  compost  of  Sphagnum  and  peat  fibre,  and  sus- 
pended  near   the   roof-glass.     It   is   described  as 
growing  naturally  on  the  Jloss-covered  branches 
of  low  trees  in  districts  where  dense  fogs  are  of 
daily  occurrence,  from  which  may  be  inferred  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  roots,  and  more  especially 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  grown,  very  moist. 
— B. 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.— Although  con- 
sidered by  botanists  to  be  a  variety  of  D.  densi- 
florum and  named  var.  albo-luteum,  this  plant  is 
beautiful  enough  to  justify  the  retention  of  the 
original  name,  for  garden  purposes  at  least.  At 
this  season,  when  it  is  iisually  to  be  seen  in 
bloom,  the  Orchid  house  affords  a  no  more  gor- 
geous sight  than  that  of  a  large  and  well- 
flowered  specimen.  It  stems  are  erect,  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  high,  and  terete.  The  leaves  are  few  and 
confined  to  the  apical  portion  of  the  stem,  whence 
also  the  pendulous  flower  racemes  are  produced. 


CATTLEYA  WARNERI. 
I  FULLY  agree  with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Gower 
(p.  413)  on  this  grand  Cattleya.  Considering  its 
line  qualities,  I  was  indeed  surprised  to  read  that 
one  seldom  sees  even  a  small  plant.  I  was  also 
surprised  to  see  it  noted  that  many  growers  find  it 
also  a  shy  bloomer.  A  few  years  ago  there  must 
have  been  quantities  in  cultivation,  and  it  the  ma- 
jority of  these  plmts  have  vanished,  I  fancy  that 
this  must  be  attributed  more  to  errors  in  culture 
thanthewaningpopularity  of  the  species.  Instead  of 
being  a  shy  bloomer  I  find  the  very  opposite  to  be 
the  case.  The  first  time  I  became  acquainted  with 
this  Cattleya  was  upwards  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago.  At  that  time  Mr.  Douglas,  then  of  Lox- 
ford  Hall,  used  to  exhibit  a  fine  plant  at  Regent's 
Park  and  other  shows.  It  is  evidently  from  not 
according  it  proper  treatment  that  the  plants  have 
vanished.  Anyone  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Cattleya  could  easily  fail  with 
it.  Unlike  other  Cattleyas,  this  species  does  not 
commence  to  root  until  it  has  finished  its  growth 
and  also  flowered.  Any  other  Cattleya  would  com- 
mence to  root  long  before  this,  and  there  need  be 
no  mistake  in  affording  a  fair  supply  of  water  to 
push  up  and  strengthen  the  flowers,  let  alone  sup- 
port the  growth  which  follows.  This  Cattlei  a,  un- 
like some  of  the  others,  throws  up  its  flowers  with 
the  growth.  I  have  a  grand  plant  now  unfolding 
thirteen  flowers  ;  last  year  the  same  number  also 
appeared,  and  the  year  previous  eleven,  so  this 
does  not  favour  the  shy-flowering  theorj'. 

This  Cattleya  commences  to  make  its  growth  in 
the  winter,  and  during  the  whole  time  until  it  has 
flowered  it  is  kept  in  a  structure,  the  minimum 
temperature  of  whiich  dining  the  winter  is  GO^.  At 
this  time  it  is  63°.  Just  now  the  plant  has  water 
once  a  week,  this  to  assist  in  maintaining  its  plump- 
ness. If  more  than  this  were  applied,  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  would  very  quickly  decay,  commencing  at 
the  base.  This  is  geneially  the  time  at  which  the 
mischief  is  done,  people  thinking  that  because 
fresh  pseudo- bulbs  are  being  formed,  the  general 
application  of  water  is  a  necessity.  After  it  has 
flowered  is  when  root-growth  commences,  and  not 
until  this  is  seen  should  the  plant  be  regularly 
watered,  and  then  only  to  keep  the  material  fairly 
moist.  During  the  summer  after  flowering  I  place 
our  plant  in  the  Cattleya  house  and  where  it  is 
rested  in  the  autumn.  In  the  early  part  of  No- 
vember the  plant  is  given  warmer  quarters  than 
those  afforded  the  majority  of  other  Cattleyas.  The 
whole  question  of  success  or  failure  appears  to 
turn  on  the  water  supply  and  also  in  subjecting  it 
to  warmer  treatment  during  the  winter,  spring  and 
early  summer.  A,  YouNG. 

Ahberley  Hall. 


ful   hybrid   is   the   result   of  a  cros-s   between   C. 
barbatum  and  C.  Fairrieanum. 

Cattleya  Schrcederiana  alba. — A  beautiful 
white  form  of  this  plant  comes  to  me  from  Messrs. 
Seeger  and  Tropp,  the  Orchid  Nurseries,  Dulwich. 
This  is  a  fine  flower,  very  fragrant,  and,  I  think, 
quite  distinct  from  C.  Trianse,  with  which  it  is 
usually  associated. — W. 

Cattleya  Mendeli. — T.  .lackson  sends  me  four 
varieties  of  this  plant,  all  of  them  distinct  and  all 
very  beautiful.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size  and 
the  colours  are  very  good,  but  I  have  seen  some  C. 
Mendeli  much  superior  both  in  the  size  of  the  lip  and 
also  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  None  of  the  flowers 
sent  have  any  character  by  which  a  varietal  dis- 
tinction could  be  made. — G. 

X sella  purpurata  Brysiana  (.7.  yic/ioh). — 
The  flower  sent  for  L.  purpurata  purpurea  is  the 
form  which  used  to  bear  the  name  given  above 
.some  thirty-five  years  ago,  at  which  time  the  forms 
having  white  sepals  and  petals  were  considered  to 
be  the  true  L.  purpurata.  The  flower  now  before 
me  is  a  very  gocd  variety,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
good  form,  the  colour  soft  rosy  purple,  the  front 
lobe  of  the  lip  deep  maroon-purple.  I  would  advise 
you  to  take  care  of  this  variety. — \X. 

Leelia  Boothiana. — J.  McEvoy  sends  me  a 
splendid  flower  of  this  plant,  which  was  called 
Cattleya  lobata  by  Lindley  on  account  of  the  deep 
lobings  of  the  petals  and  the  lip.  In  the  flower 
sent,  the  petals,  although  undulated  and  toothed, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  lobed.  These,  together  with 
the  petals,  are  of  a  deep  rosy  lilac  ;  the  lip  is  lobed 
and  prettily  frilled,  the  convolute  portion  being 
rosy  purple,  the  front  much  lobed  and  frilled,  of 
a  rich  bright  purple,  and  streaked  with  a  paler 
purple. — W. 

Aerides  Picotianum. — Gustav  Schwarz  sends 
me  blooms  under  this  name  from  Hamburg  asking 
if  I  know  the  variety,  and,  if  so,  if  it  is  in  com- 
merce. I  know  the  plant  well  under  the  name  of 
A.  HouUettianum  given  it  by  Reichenbach.  It  is  a 
verv  pretty  flower,  w-ith  somewhat  tawny  yellow 
sepals  and  petals,  each  tipped  with  crimson-purple, 
the  lip  being  rich  purple  with  a  fringed  border.  As 
the  flowers  lie  before  me,  they  have  a  great  resem- 
blance in  everything  save  colour  to  those  of  A. 
talcatum,  which  is.  perhaps,  better  known  to  Or- 
chid growers  by  the  name  of  A.  Larpentfe,  after 
Lady  Larpent,  in  whose  collection  it  first  flowered 
some  forty-five  years  ago. — W.  H.  G. 

Orchid  blcoms  from  Gainsborough  (F.  W. 
Burton)- — No.  1  is  a  magnificent  Cattleya  Mossiffi 
of  good  size,  measuring  upwards  of  7  inches  across, 
and  of  good  shape,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  a 
deep  rosy  crimson  ;  lip  large  and  beautifully  frilled 
round  the  margin,  deeply  stained  with  rich  and 
bright  crimson-purple  in  front.  It  is  a  magnificent 
variety.  The  Lrelia  purpurata  appears  to  be  a 
somewhat  small-flowered  variety,  the  whole  of  the 
flower  white,  saving  the  front  portion  of  the  lip, 
which  is  very  dark  purple.  Odontoglossum  luteo- 
purpureum  is  a  good  form,  and  so  the  variety  of 
Masdevallia  Harryana  appears  to  be,  but  it  is  so 
shrivelled  I  can  make  notldng  of  it.  Kindly  send 
me  another  flower  of  this  if  you  can  spare  it. — G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cypripedium  vexillarium.  —  This  hybrid, 
figured  in  the  "  Orchid  Album, '  t.  447,  was  raised  by 
the  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Chelsea,  about  twenty  years 
ago.  Although  this  is  one  of  the  earlier  crosses, 
yet  from  its  charming  .and  brilliant  colours  and  its 
general  contour,  it  must  always  t.ake  a  foremost 
place  amongst  Slipper  Orchids.     This  most  beauti- 


TuAy  bulbs  from  the  Cape.  — Quite  recently 
a  large  consignment  of  Lily  bulbs  from  South 
Africa  appeared  at  the  London  auction  rooms,  and, 
what  is  more,  in  first  rate  condition.  They  appear 
to  be  Lilium  Harrisi,  or  at  all  events  one  of  the 
forms  of  L.  longiflorum,  for  the  bulbs  of  all  the 
reputed  varieties  of  the  long-flowered  Lily  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  if  they  are  all 
grown  under  similar  conditions.  Some  of  these 
South  African  bulbs  are  large,  plump,  and  well 
ripened,  so  that  as  far  as  one  can  judge  they 
should  commence  rooting  directly  they  are  placed 
under  conditions  favourable  to  growth.  With  the 
rapid  means  of  transit  now  available,  plants,  but 
especially  bulbs,  .are  cultivated  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe  to  supply  the  demand  in  this  country. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  Tuberoses  which  South 
Africa  has  given  us  for  some  time,  must  be  added 
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these  Lilies,  and  if  successfi,!,  their  cultivation  at 
the  Cape  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  extended.  Then 
from  Bermuda  we  get  the  Easter  Lily,  the  first 
consignments  of  which  usually  reach  this  country 
about  the  latter  part  of  July.  Japan  also  sends  us 
immense  numbers  of  many  Lilies,  in  the  cultivation 
of  which  we  cannot  compete  with  them,  while  in 
Brazil  Caladiums  are  now  cultivated  for  export. 
South  African  bulbs  just  imported  should  form  a 
succession  to  the  latest  of  those  from  Bermuda, 
and  still  further  extend  the  season  over  which 
blossoms  of  the  longiflorum  group  of  Lilies  can 
be  obtained. — H.  P. 


PLEASURE-GROUND  NOTES. 
Even  in  the  summer  days  when  trees  are  at  their 
best,  when  foliage  is  fully  developed  and  shrubs 
in  great  variety  are  bright  with  flower,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  pleasure-grounds  are  more  beautiful  or 
more  enjoyable  than  during  the  first  weeks  of  May. 
Perhaps  the  secret  of  such  a  special  pleasure  at 
the  present  time  lies  in  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
new  life  of  trees  and  deciduous  shrubs  after  the 
many  bare  months  of  winter  and  the  many  beau- 
tiful contrasts  presented  by  these  things  in  their 
spring  dress.  I  noticed  the  other  day  a  lot  of 
silvery  foliage  above  some  dark  Yews,  and  found  it 
to  be  the  under  side  of  the  young  leaves  of  the 
Service  Tree.  It  was  a  beautiful  contrast,  more 
striking,  although,  perhaps,  not  more  beautiful, 
than  is  shown  by  the  bright  green  young  growths 
of  the  Hemlock  and  Spruce  Firs  against  the  older 
and  darker  foliage  and  the  prominent  tips  of 
young  shoots  of  Silvers,  the  white  of  brachyphylla 
and  concolor,  and  the  pink  of  Pinsapo.  Some 
bright  effects  are  also  produced  by  Sugar  Maples 
flanked  with  copper  Beeches  and  a  mass  of  the 
common  Beech  backing  a  group  of  Deodars.  These 
are  a  few  of  many  interesting  and  beautiful  com- 
binations in  spring  foliage,  and  instance  the 
results  of  judicious  and  careful  planting.  It  is 
still  early  for  the  mass  of  flowering  shrubs,  but 
Berberis  Aquifolium  and  B.  Darwini,  one  or  two 
Spirfeas  and  Viburnums,  Forsythia=,  Brooms,  Ribes 
iu  variety,  and  the  old  scarlet  Rhododendron  have 
been  very  gay.  I  referred  a  short  time  ago  to  the 
difference  in  growth  of  the  Lebanon  Cedar  when 
planted  singly  or  in  groups  of  five  or  six.  As  an 
instance  of  the  tendency  to  horizontal  branch- 
growth  of  isolated  specimens,  I  may  mention  that 
a  branch  measured  the  other  day  gave  just  ItO  feet 
from  end  to  end.  Supported  by  props,  it  is  singular 
as  being  quite  parallel  with  the  ground,  the  distance 
from  the  ground  level  at  its  emergence  from  the 
trunk  and  its  extremity  being  identical.  Daffodils 
aredying  hard,  plantations  of  the  commoner  varieties 
of  the  incomparabilis  section  on  shady  north-west 
slopes  being  still  bright.  This  is  worth  noting,  as 
the  value  of  Daffodils  for  cutting  renders  any 
chance  of  lengthening  the  flowering  season  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  gardener.  The  same 
varieties  in  the  open  herbaceous  borders  were 
at  their  best  three  weeks  ago.  The  advent 
of  scythe  and  machine-mowing  and  the  con- 
sequent sweeping  and  cleaning  attendant  there- 
on have  practically  stopped  for  the  present 
all  extra  pleasure-ground  work  ;  occasionally,  how- 
ever, as  time  permits,  we  are  still  giving  atten- 
tion to  old  Laurel  breaks  that  are  getting  a  little 
the  upper  hand  of  us  in  height,  cutting  partially 
through  close  to  the  ground  and  laying  (not  layer- 
ing) the  old  stuff  instead  of  cutting  it  right  off,  re- 
taining the  dense  undergrowth  while  we  reduce  the 
height.  Rabbits  hive  been  troublesome  this  winter, 
and  many  dead  and  dying  Laurels  testify  to  their 
destructiveness.  Small  specimen  conifers  planted 
here  and  there  to  take  the  place  of  those  now  past 
their  best  and  that  are  getting  in  the  sere  and  yel- 
low leaf  have  their  stems  protected  by  galvanised 
wire  netting  some  2  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
nibbling  propensities  of  these  rodents  cannot  be 
too  oftei  or  persistently  pointed  out,  and  planters 
would  do  well  to  either  protect  at  once  and  effec- 
tually, or  where  this  cannot  be  done,  to  plant  those 
things  that  claim  exemption  from  their  attacks. 
Wire  netting  let  well  into  the  ground  and  standing 


:!0  inches  clear  of  the  same  is  necessary  for  all 
slopes  and  quarters  that  have  been  cleared  of  old 
Laurels  and  common  Rhododendrons,  and  planted 
with  flowering  shrubs  and  the  larger  herbaceous 
subjects.  Attention  has  been  directed  in  occa- 
sional notes  to  the  advisability  of  encouraging  the 
planting  of  Camellias  out  of  doors  in  favourable 
spots  in  the  home  counties  and  within  a  certain 
radius  of  London,  but  the  writers  possibly  forget 
that  successful  outdoor  culture  does  not  mean 
exactly  the  retention  of  clean  and  healthy  foliage, 
or  even  the  setting  and  partial  expansion  of  plenty 
of  buds,  but  rather  whether  a  fair  percentage  of 
good  flowers  will  ever  stand  to  repay  the  skill  and 
care  of  the  cultivator.  There  may  be  a  few  fa- 
voured spots  where  they  can  be  secured,  but  here 
we  very  seldom  get  them.  Plenty  of  buds  which 
may  expand  perhaps  to  the  dimensions  of  a  fair- 
sized  Rose-bud,  and  then  a  few  degrees  of  frost, 
a  shower  of  sleet,  a  nipping  wind  destroy  all 
chance  of  a  display  for  the  current  season.  Only 
once  in  eleven  seasons  have  the  flowers  opened  well 
and  remained  in  full  beauty  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  for  this  reason  I  should  pronounce  most  em- 
phatically against  the  idea  of  outdoor  Camellia 
culture  unless  some  very  substantial  covering,  as, 
for  instance,  thick  tiffany  or  scrim  canvas,  could  be 
placed  over  them  so  soon  as  the  flower-buds  shewed 
signs  of  plumping.  E.  Buerell. 

Claremont. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

May  17. 
This  gathering  was  the  smallest  in  point  of  ex- 
hibits of  a  general  character  yet  held  this  season. 
In  spite  of  this,  there  were  several  new  plants  of 
much  promise  exhibited ;  likewise  of  fruits  the 
same  should  be  said.  The  scarcity  was  in  the 
groups  usually  so  well  to  the  front,  these  greatly 
helping  to  make  the  gatherings  attractive  to 
the  visitors.  There  was  no  competition  in 
either  of  the  classes  provided  for  greenhouse  and 
hardy  Azaleas,  nor  for  Pelargoniums.  This  is 
some'what  singular  on  the  eve  of  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic show.  In  other  respects,  the  paucity  of  ex- 
hibits may  be  safely  attributed  to  the  nearness  of 
the  Temple  show. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Cattleya  tricolor,  a  variety  which  has  been 
already  brought  into  requisition  as  one  of  the 
parents  in  various  crosses  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  and  which  have  been  shown  at  recent  meet- 
ings. The  growth  and  habit  are  dwarf  and  com- 
pact. This  is  a  beautiful  species,  still  very  scarce, 
being  the  only  plant  in  this  country.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  blush  -  white  and  of  much  sub- 
stance, the  lip  fringed  on  each  side  with  a  well- 
defined  transverse  b.ir  of  golden  yellow,  with  vein- 
ings  of  purplish  crimson,  the  inner  portion  of  the 
lip  extremely  beautiful.  Exhibited  by  Baron 
Schroeder. 

Vanda  teres  alba. — In  form  of  growth  and  of 
flower  this  is  a  counterpart  of  the  species,  but  the 
colour  of  the  flower  throughout  is  a  beautiful 
pure  white,  with  the  throat  of  a  pale  lemon  colour ;  a 
remarkably  fine  form  of  this  grand  old  Orchid. 
From  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Tring  (Mr.  Hill, 
gardener). 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

C'YPRIPBDIUM  Evesor  (bellatulum  x  Argus). — 
This  hybrid  has  the  free  growth  and  foliage  of 
Argus  with  a  twin-flowered  spike,  the  fully-deve- 
loped flowers  being  more  after  those  of  the  other 
parent  in  character,  the  ground  colour  a  pale  buff, 
the  spotting  more  profuse,  but  much  more  minute ; 
the  sepals"  are  broad,  making  it  a  conspicuous 
bloom.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Masdevallia  CAiT data-Estrada  (caudata  x 
Estradae). — This  hybrid  is  of  dwarf  habit,  but  bears 
evidence  of  being  a  most  profuse  flowering  one,  the 


flowers  of  a  rosy  lilac  and   of   good   substance. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cattleya  Skinneri  (Temple's  var.). — Theplant 
exhibited  was  a  finely  grown  one,  very  vigorous, 
with  stout  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  two  large  spikes 
of  flowers,  the  colour  of  which  is  deeper  than  in 
the  species,  the  sepals  and  petals  considerably 
broader,  the  lip  having  a  well-defined  white  blotch 
in  the  centre.  From  Mr.  Temple,  Leyswood,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells. 

Cattleya  ScHRtEDERji  lbyswoodiensis.— A 
beautifully  marked  form  of  this  choice  Orchid,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  the  usual  colour,  whilst  the 
throat  has  a  rich  orange  blotch  edged  with  rosy 
lilac,  the  margin  white  and  finely  fringed.  From 
Mr.  Temple. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  given  to  Sarcopodium 
Ijobbi  var.,  which,  speaking  without  the  type  for 
comparison,  is  probably  a  paler  yellow  form,  with 
reticulated  markings  rather  than  spots.  From  Mr. 
Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  given  to  some  magnificent  cut 
blossoms  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  in  the  finest  varieties, 
in  which  the  lip  was  more  highly  coloured  than 
usual,  and  also  a  superb  spike  of  Odontoglossum 
AlexandrEe  with  ten  fine  blooms.  From  Mr.  White's 
collection  at  Arddarroch,  Gareloch  Head,  Dum- 
bartonshire. 

From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  came  also  a  fine 
plant  in  vigorous  health,  bearing  several  long 
spikes  of  flowers,  of  Dendrobium  lineale,  from 
New  Guinea.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  of  a 
creamy  white  colour,  the  lip  veined  with  pale  lilac  ; 
a  species  of  noble  growth.  Another  hybrid  Cypri- 
pedium  was  also  sent.  This,  if  not  the  result  of  such 
an  interesting  cross  as  that  previously  alluded  to, 
is  yet  quite  as  handsome.  In  this  case  the  wings 
are  densely  spotted,  of  extra  length,  and  twisted. 
It  was  raised  from  hirsutissimum  x  ciliolare,  being 
named  C.  eurylochus.  Mr.  Temple  had  another 
fine  form  of  Cattleya  Schrocder:e  in  rosea,  which, 
if  not  so  markedly  distinct,  is  equally  beautiful 
with  the  other  variety  shown  with  it  and  duly  re- 
cognised, the  lip  being  of  a  rich  rosy  colour,  with  a 
bright  orange  blotch,  the  petals  extra  broad.  From 
Mr.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  E  ist  Sheen,  came  a  plant  of 
Dendrobium  Leeanum  atro-purpureum,  which  had 
been  imported  with  D.  Phala;nopsis  Schrccderi- 
,anum,  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance,  Imt 
with  flowers  of  a  dark  rosy  crimson  colour.  From 
other  exhibitors  came  cut  blooms  of  La;lia  pra;s- 
tans,  two  fine  forms  of  L.  majalis  (one  with  light 
and  the  other  with  dark  lilac-coloured  flowers),  and 
two  varieties  of  Dendrobium  superbiens,  one  being 
much  superior  in  colour,  a  purplish  rose,  the  spike 
of  extra  length. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to— 

Pandanus  pacificus,  a  South  Sea  Island  species 
of  truly  noble  growth,  with  broad,  somewhat  short, 
but  sturdy  and  recurved  foliage  of  a  bright  green 
colour  armed  with  the  usual  spines  upon  the  edges 
of  the  leaves,  and  also  upon  the  midrib,  but  all  set 
in  one  direction,  wherens  in  the  case  of  P.  javani- 
cus  variegatus  those  in  the  midrib  incline  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  towards  the  base  of  the  leaf. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Wistaria  sixexsis  alba.— A  variety  of  this 
well-known  and  popular  hardy  climber,  which  is 
neither  sufticiently  grown  in  our  gardens  nor  nearly 
enough  known  :  the  cut  examples  shown  were  even 
more  profuse  in  flowering  than  the  type,  with 
longer  racemes  of  flower,  but  in  other  respects 
similar  except  in  colour.  Thereappears  to  be  some 
notion  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  this  white 
form  ;  if  so,  this  must  be  considered  the  superior 
one.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Pelarwonium  Arete,  a  sport  from  Volonte 
Nationale,  also  shown  for  comparison.  In  the 
sport  the  colour  is  several  shades  deeper,  a  bright 
cerise,  betokening  also  the  greatest  possible  free- 
dom in  flowering,  the  trusses  large ;  the  habit  is 
also  very  good.     Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Lady  Henry  Grosvenoe, 
a  delicate  blush-pink  with  extra  large  blossoms, 
very  full,  the  habit  sturdy  and  robust.     The  shell- 
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like  petals  are  of  great  substance.  From  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son. 

From  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son  also  came  a 
small  group  of  other  new  Roses  of  various  types. 
Zenobia  (Moss)  gives  promise  of  a  vigorous  growth, 
with  rose-coloured  flowers,  not  unlike  Jules  Mar- 
gottin  (H.P.)  ;  Pink  Rover  (climbing  Tea)  has  pale 
pink  blossoms,  its  name  denoting  its  character, 
both  plants  and  cut  blooms  being  shown  ;  Medea 
(Tea),  of  a  dwarf,  but  vigorous  growth,  with  extra 
large  globular  flowers  of  a  clear  pale  yellow  and 
very  full.  From  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Berkham- 
sted,  came  a  beautiful  ba--ketful  of  Polyantha  Rose 
Anna  Maria  de  Montravel,  quite  a  counterpart  of 
Perle  d'Or.  save  in  colour,  which  in  this  instance  is 
a  pure  white  with  the  greatest  possible  freedom  in 
flowering.  From  the  same  source  came  also  The 
Pet,  a  taller  form  of  the  same  race.  Mackaya 
belja  (figured  in  The  G.4Kden,  August  1(!, 
1879)  and  Cantua  dependens  (also  figured  in 
The  Garden,  September  12,  1885)  were  shown 
by  Hon.  P.  C.  Glyn,  Rook's-nest,  Godstone,  and 
were  greatly  admired,  both  being  out  of  the  com- 
mon line  of  flowers.  The  Cantua  was  particularly 
bright  in  colour.  A  vase  filled  with  flowers  of 
the  new  Streptocarpi  was  shown  by  Mr.  Haywood, 
Woodhatch,  Reigate,  clearly  showing  the  valuable 
acquisition  these  flowers  are  in  a  cut  state  ;  the 
colours  were  very  varied,  from  white  to  blue  and 
rose  colours,  with  clearly  defined  markings.  From 
Mr.  Elliot,  Stour  Valley  Nursery,  Chrlstchurch, 
came  a  dwarf  form  of  Richardia  albo-maculata 
called  nana,  which  must  be  seen  in  better  condition 
to  gain  approval.  Some  good  forms  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Peed  and 
Sons,  Norwood,  with  spathes  of  the  best  shape,  but 
not  of  excessive  size.  From  Kew  Gardens  came 
several  trusses  of  Himalayan  and  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons bearing  close  affinity  thereto.  R.  Griftithi- 
anum  is  a  truly  noble  species  with  pure  white  bell- 
shaped  flowers  from  5  inches  to  (J  inches  across,  the 
truss,  an  immense  one,  with  nearly  a  dozen  flowers  ; 
othergood  kinds  were  R.  kewense  (Griffithianum  x 
Hookerianum),  a  blush-coloured  hybrid  with  large 
clusters  ;  R.  Dalhousianum  x  formosum  bore  much 
resemblance  to  Countess  of  Haddington,  but  with 
finer  flowers  than  usually  seen  in  that  kind  ;  R. 
arboreum  and  the  form  with  white  flowers  were 
also  shown.  Messrs.  Veitcb  and  Sons  exhibited  cut 
specimens  of  Cerasus  serrulata  (Japan),  a  vigorous 
growing  and  profuse  flowering  double  Cherrj',  with 
pure  white  flowers,  C.  avium  multiplex  being  shown 
for  comparison,  the  latter  being  of  not  nearly  so 
robust  growth.  Cut  examples  of  Citrus  trifojiata 
(Pseudffigle  sepiaria)  were  also  shown ;  this  being  a 
hardy  variety  should  prove  an  acquisition.  Another 
Pelargonium,  Edith,  was  also  staged,  a  white  variety 
of  much  promise,  with  large  trusses  and  a  dwarf 
habit.  One  group  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  was 
exhibited,  the  plants  of  good  size  and  very  well 
flowered,  but  the  strain  scarcely  up  to  the  best  that 
are  now  so  often  seen  shown  ;  these  came  from 
Mr.  Nothard,  Lower  Sydenham,  S.E.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill,  showed  Cyrtanthus  angusti- 
folius  aurantiacus,  one  of  those  good  things  seldom 
seen. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  a  few  interesting  exhibits  before  the 
committe  consisting  chiefly  of  Melons,  Figs,  and 
Strawberries. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  — 
Melon  Gunton  Park  Orange.— Of  this  six 
fruits  were  shown.  This,  the  result  of  crossing 
and  recrossing  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Blenheim  Orange, 
and  Austen's  Incomparable,  is  a  variety  rather 
under  medium  size  and  partakingof  the  first-named. 
It  is  slightly  netted  with  scarlet  flesh  of  a  luscious 
flavour  and  golden  skin.  It  is  an  excellent  early 
Melon  and  stated  to  be  very  prolific.  From  Mr 
Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Siiflield,  Gunton  Park' 
Norwich  ' 

Strawbeeky  Empees.s  op  India.— This,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  British  Queen  and  Coun- 
tess, possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  former 
and  free-growing  qualities  of  the  latter.  It  is  said 
to  be  very  useful  for  forcing.  Also  from  Mr 
Allan. 


Fig  Pixgo  db  Mel. — This,  recently  put  into 
commerce  by  Messrs.  Veitch  is  a  large  green  va- 
riety with  very  thin  skin  and  rich  flavour.  From 
Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  Ham 
House,  Richmond. 

Mr.  Allan  also  sent  his  new  seedling  Straw- 
berries Lord  Suflield  and  Gunton  Park  to  show 
their  forcing  qualities.  They  are  equally  good  in 
the  open  and  were  fully  described  last  year, 
having  received  first-class  certificates  on  July 
21.  A  box  of  Brown  Turkey  Figs  (two  and 
a  half  dozen)  came  from  Mr.  Wythes,  gardener, 
Syon  House.  From  the  same  gardens  were 
sent  fruiting  branches  of  Ficus  elastioa  in  a 
green  and  ripe  state.  This  was  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit. A  new  seedling  green-fleshed  Melon  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Bishop,  gardener  to  Mr,  R.  Burrell, 
Westley  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Seedling  Toma- 
toes in  clusters  of  a  good  colour  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Boote,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  Ricards,  Bure  Homage, 
Chrlstchurch.  Mr.  R.  Orlebar,  Hinwick  House, 
Wellingborough,  sent  a  dish  of  the  new  Strawberry 
John  Ruskin.  The  fruits  were  very  fine-looking, 
but  somewhat  deficient  in  flavour. 


The  paper  on  hardy  climbers  and  creepers  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albury  Park  Gardens,  was  read 
by  the  honorary  secretary.  He  stated  he  had 
nothing  new  to  bring  forward,  but  should  wish  to 
put  old  favourites  not  often  seen  in  the  front,  as 
these  were  much  neglected.  As  a  practical  man, 
he  would  give  a  few  of  the  best  and  most  suitable 
climbeis  for  walls,  houses,  or  for  covering  trees.  He 
named  Aristolochia  Sipho  as  a  neglected  species. 
The  beautiful  old  Wistaria  sinensis  and  the  com- 
mon Woodbine  are  lovely  creepers  when  allowed  free 
play,  and  are  well  adapted  for  covering  old  build- 
ings. Ivies  are  often  used  in  unsuitable  places 
when  there  are  other  plants  of  greater  beauty. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  more  attention  had 
been  paid  to  climbers  for  town  decoration.  Such 
plants  as  the  purple  Clematis,  those  of  the 
Florida  section  and  Clematis  montana  did  well 
in  towns  with  such  plants  as  Wistaria,  Garrya 
elliptica,  Escallonias  in  variety,  Jasminums,  and 
otheis.  We  could  often  take  a  lesson  in 
managing  climbers  from  the  cottager,  who  did 
not  prune  so  severely  as  the  gardener.  Prun- 
ing was  often  carried  too  far,  and  be  advised 
more  freedom  of  growth.  Climbers  should  be 
.allowed  to  ramble  at  will  and  not  pruned  too 
hard.  The  Clematis  was  not  planted  nearly  so 
much  as  it  deserved,  and  though  there  was  great 
beauty  in  the  Ijerried  plants,  what  was  more 
charming  than  an  old  house  or  building  covered 
with  lovely  flowers  !  For  dwarf  walls  there  was  a 
wealth  of  subjects,  such  as  Choisya  ternata  and 
Roses  in  variety.  Magnolias,  Vitis  heteropbylla, 
and  the  various  Ivies  for  denser  covering.  He 
could  not  in  a  short  paper  give  a  long  list  of 
berried  plants,  but  there  was  a  large  variety  suit- 
able for  covering  walls  and  unsightly  buildings. 
He  advised  the  large,  quick-growing  climbers  for 
summer-house  decoration.  Mr.  Douglas  said  he 
had  pl.anted  Wistarias  some  years  ago  and  never 
yet  had  a  flower.  He  wished  the  lecturer  had 
been  present  to  advise  as  to  the  non-flowering  of 
some  varieties.  He  hoped  some  of  the  listeners 
would  give  their  experience.  Mr.  Wilks  gave  a 
list  of  creepers  he  had  planted.  Many  were  termed 
greenhouse  kinds,  and  only  a  few  had  been  in- 
jured. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
May  18. 
The  exhibition  held  on  this  occasion  was  remark- 
able for  its  brightness  of  colour,  as  flowering  plants 
were  numerous,  but  in  regard  to  size,  the  giants  of 
former  days  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  the  capacious  tent 
needs  large  specimens  to  give  a  sense  of  fulness, 
and  small  things  appear  dwarfed  out  of  all  pro- 
portions. There  were  but  few  specimen  Orchids, 
and  as  these  were  for  many  years  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  the  May  exhibition,  they  were  sadly 
missed.     Large  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  were 


tastefully  arranged  on  the  centre  beds,  and  col- 
lections of  small  plants  of  Orchids  occupied  the 
bank  hitherto  occupied  by  large  specimens.  Roses 
were  a  leading  feature,  and  the  collections  from 
Cheshunt  and  Waltham  Cross  made  up  of  them- 
selves a  Rose  exhibition  of  no  mean  order.  It  must 
be  confessed  the  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  were  somewhat  poor ;  it  is  probable  the  near 
.approach  of  the  Temple  and  Earl's  Court  exhibi- 
tions kept  some  collections  away.  The  best  twelve 
plants  in  flower  came  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  nur.'ery- 
man,  Pewsey,  VV'ilts,  who  had  Pimelea  mirabilis, 
Boronia  heteropbylla,  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  Erica 
ventriccsa  magnihca,  E.  depressa,  and  some  bright 
coloured  specimen  Azaleas.  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle 
Hill  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  was  second ;  his 
best  specimens  were  Erica  Lindleyana  and  E 
Cavcnrlishiana.  tvo  varieties  of  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum and  some  showy  Azaleas.  For  six  speci- 
mens, Mr.  A.  Offer,  gardener  to  Mr  J.  Warren, 
Handcross  Park.  Crawley,  was  placed  first,  hav- 
ing nice  examples  of  Tetratheca  ericoides,  He- 
daroma fuch^ioides,  Azalea  Baron  de  Vrie,  a  fine 
white  ;  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Erica  ventricosa 
coccinea  and  Statice  profusa :  2nd,  Mr.  R.  Scott, 
gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent's  Park, 
whose  chief  plants  were  Clerodendron  Balfouria- 
num.  Clivia  miniata  and  Rhynchospermum  jas- 
minoides.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  the  same 
number,  Mr.  Mould  again  took  the  first  prize,  with 
nice  clean  specimens  of  Dracophyllum  gracile, 
Tremandra  verticillata,  Boronia  heteropbylla  and 
the  dtep-coloured  Azalea  Flambeau.  Mr.  H.  James 
was  second  with  Epacris  miniata  splendens,  An- 
thurium ferrierense  and  some  Azaleas.  Orchids 
were  confined  to  one  collection  of  twelve  plants  in 
the  nurserymen's  division  from  Mr.  H.  James.  He 
had  Dendrobium  nobile,  Cymbidium  Lowianum, 
Cattleya  Mendeli.  Vanda  suavis,  Phatenopsis  Lud- 
demanniana,  Lyeaste  Harrisoniw,  &c.  Roses  were 
admirably  grown  and  bloomed.  The  only  nine 
plants  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nur- 
series, Cheshunt,  who  had  centifolia  rosea,  Mme. 
de  Montcharveau,  La  France,  Celine  Forestier, 
Magna  Charta,  Violette  Bouyer,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Catherine  Soupert,  &c.  For 
a  collection  of  Roses,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were 
again  awarded  the  first  prize.  They  had  in  all 
about  f 01  ty  specimens,  which  formed  a  grand  bank ; 
among  the  standards  were  Alfred  Carriere,  Th^rcse 
Levet,  iloiret.  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  (white, 
very  fine)  and  Etierne  Levet ;  trained  specimens 
were  represented  by  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Vio- 
lette Bouyer,  Edouard  Morren,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Her  Majesty,  Souvenir  de 
S.  .\.  Prince,  Duke  of  Teck  (very  bright), 
Th^rese  Levet,  Celine  Forestier,  Mme.  J.  Laing, 
&c.  Greenhouse  Azaleas  were  small,  but  gene- 
rally well  grown  and  bloomed.  In  the  amateurs' 
class  for  six,  Mr.  A.  Offer  was  placed  first  with 
Due  de  Nassau,  Brilliant,  Flag  of  Truce,  Princess 
Alice,  Eulalie  van  Geert  and  Rcine  des  Pays-Bas. 
Mr.  H.  Eason,  gardener  to  Mr.  B.  Nrakes,  Hope 
Cottage,  Highgate,  was  second.  Mr.  H.  James  had 
the  best  six  in  the  nurserymen's  class,  staging  fairly 
large  bush  specimens.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
plants  in  12-inch  pots,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nur- 
sery, Slough,  was  first  with  small,  neat,  well-grown 
and  bloomed  specimens  of  Irma,  very  bright  deep 
rose ;  Apollo,  white  ;  Ch.armer,  rosy  red  ;  Cordon 
Bleu,  rosy  purple  ;  Mrs.  Turner,  &c.  Second,  Mr. 
H.  Eason,  whose  plants  were  quite  small.  For  six 
plants  grown  by  amateurs,  Mr.  A.  Offer  was 
awarded  the  first  prize,  having  small,  bright  ex- 
amples of  Stella,  Comtesse  de  Fl;indre,  Due  de 
Nassau,  Baron  Stigald.  very  bright,  &c. ;  Mr.  H. 
Eason  was  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Scott  third. 

The  best  six  Heaths  came  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould, 
who  had  Cavendishiana,  depressa,  ventricosa 
coccinea  minor,  and  others.  Mr.  H.  James  was 
second;  his  leading  plants  were  Wilsoni  and  Lind- 
leyana. Pelargoniums,  like  the  Roses,  were  re- 
markably well  grown  and  bloomed.  In  the  ama- 
teurs' class  for  six  large  flowering,  Mr.  D.  Phillips 
was  first  with  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande.Fairy  Queen, 
Lady  Isabel,  Maid  of  Honour  (very  fine),  Thisbe, 
and  Gold  Mine,  very  bright.  He  was  the  only  exhi- 
bitor.    In   the   nurserymen's   class   for   the   same 
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number,  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  six  admirable 
plants  ot  Gold  Mine,  Mons.  Desmoulins,  Kingston 
Beauty,  Lady  Isabel,  clear  lilac-pink  ;  Prince  Leo- 
pold, very  striking ;  and  Alice.  Second,  Mr.  J. 
Wiggins,  manager  to  Mr.  D.  Baldwin,  nurseryman, 
Hillingdon,  his  best  specimens  being  Brilliant, 
Decorator,  Defiance,  and  Mrae.  Thibaut.  Some 
very  fine  specimens  of  fancy  varieties  were  staged. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  in  "the  class  for  six  with 
Princess  Teck,  Ambassadress,  East  Lynn,  Ellen 
Beck,  The  Shih,  and  Roi  des  Fantasies.  Second, 
Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slongh,  with 
Princess  Teck,  Pilgrimage,  Mrs.  Little,  Ellen  Beck, 
The  Shah,  and  one  other ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  T.  S.Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
had  the  best  collection  of  hardy  plants  in  pots, 
staging  Lilium  Harrisi,  TroUius  in  variety,  Silene 
virginica  (a  bright-coloured  single  variety),  Saxi- 
fraga  pyramidaiis,  &c. ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
with  Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum,  Trollius 
europajus.  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Anemone  sylvestris,  &c. 
Me-ssrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  the  best  collection  of 
alpines  in  pots,  which  included  Trollius  japonicus 
))lenus,  Saxifraga  longifolia,  Gentiana  acaulis, 
Phlox  frondosa,  Aubrietia  Leichtlini,  Jlyosotis 
Queen  Victoria,  Arnebia  echioides,  &c. ;  2nd,  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  with  hardy  Cypripediums,  varieties 
of  Primula  Sieboldi,  Gentiana  verna.  Anemone 
apennina  alba,  &c. 

Some  very  fine  specimens  of  exotic  Ferns  came 
from  Mr.  A.  Offer,  who  had  Alsophila  excelsa,  Cibo- 
tiura  Schiedei,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Microlepia 
hirta  cristata,  Davallia  polyantha,  and  a  Lastrea  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  R.  Butler,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibb, 
M.P.,  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  who  had  Dick- 
sonia squarrosa,  Davallia  bullata,  and  others,  but 
much  smaller  in  size.  Mr.  Offer  had  the  best  six 
fine-foliaged  p'ants  in  Cycas  revoluta,  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  Encephalartos  Allinsteri,  C'roton  Weisman- 
nianum,  C.  Queen  Victoria,  and  Anthurium  mag- 
nificum  ;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  Butler.  The  best  six  specimens 
shown  by  nurserymen  came  from  Mr.  H.  James, 
who  had  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Latania  borbonica, 
Croton  pictum,  C.  Andreanum,  &c. ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Mould,  with  small  specimens.  There  was  but  one 
collection  of  twenty-four  Gloxinias,  from  Mr.  H. 
Eason,  who  was  awarded  the  second  prize. 

Mr.  A.  Offer  had  the  best  nine  Dracrenas,  staging 
well-grown  and  coloured  specimens  of  porphyro- 
phylla  Robinsoniana,  very  distinct  ;albo-marginata, 
Gladstonei,  Lindeni,  Mme.  E.  Bergmann,  argenteo- 
striata,  &c. ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  James,  whose  best  plants 
were  amabilis,  Bausei  and  Weismanniana. 

Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner  for 
a  collection  of  Roses  in  pots,  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  for 
a  large  collection  of  Paionies,  to  Mr.  R.  Scott  for  a 
group  of  plants,  and  to  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co. 
for  a  group  of  Orchids.  Small  silver  medals  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Vic- 
toria Nurseries,  for  a  very  fine  group  of  plants  ;  to 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  a 
group  of  Roses,  which  formed  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  centre  of  the  tent ;  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons,  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill, 
for  a  very  fine  collection  of  plants  ;  to  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  a  large 
collection  of  hardy  flowers.  Tulips  being  a  leading 
feature ;  to  Mr.  May,  gai'dener  to  Mr.  F.  C. 
Jacomb,  for  a  group  of  Orchids  ;  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware 
for  a  collection  of  Tulips  ;  and  to  Mr.  D.  Phillips 
for  a  collection  of  Pelargoniums.  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Exotic  Nurseries,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
had  an  interesting  collection  of  new  plants,  and  to 
some  of  these,  and  to  new  species  and  varieties 
from  other  exhibitors,  certificates  of  merit  were 
awarded. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertise- 
ment columns. 


GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 
'inE  annual  dinner  of  the  supporters  and  friends 
of  this  deserving  institution  was  held  on  Tuesday 
night  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  Alderman  Sir  Jas. 
Whitehead,  Bt.,  in  the  chair.  The  room  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  a  very  choice  selec- 
tion of  flowers.  Sir  James  was  supported 
by    many   gentlemen    well    known   in    City  cir- 


cles, who  take  a  practical  interest  in  gardening 
pursuits,  as  well  as  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  gardening  trade.  In  giving  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  "Continued  Prosperity  to  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,"  the  chairman  said  he  felt  highly 
honoured  to  think  that  the  horticulturists  of  the 
country  had  invited  him  to  take  the  chair  on  that 
occasion,  and  to  make  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
orphans  of  the  gardeners  of  England.  While  gar- 
deners were  supposed  to  receive — and  in  many  cases 
did  receive — a  very  fair  remuneration  for  their  ser- 
vices, yet  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  were  a  very 
highly-paid  class.  Thus  it  was  that  from  time  to 
time  many  of  them  were  taken  away  prema- 
turely, and  their  children  thrown  more  or  less 
upon  the  charitable  feeling  of  the  country. 
Recognising  that  fact,  the  horticulturists  of  the 
country  had  established  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund,  which  made  allowances  not  exceeding  5s 
per  week  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the  orphans 
of  gardeners  until  they  were  fourteen  years  of  age. 
In  addition  to  that  they  gave  grants,  not  exceeding 
£10,  to  orphans  to  enable  them  to  become  appren- 
tised  to  any  particular  trade.  The  institution  was 
one  of  the  most  useful  which  had  ever  been  founded 
and  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  except  for  that 
fund  a  very  large  number  of  children  would  be 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  workhouse  with  all 
its  demoralising  effects.  The  fund  was  one  of  the 
most  economically  worked  societies  he  had  ever 
been  associated  with  or  which  had  ever  been 
brought  into  being  throughout  the  country.  With 
the  exception  of  £-10  or  £50  a  year  paid  in  the 
way  of  clerical  work,  all  the  administration  of  the 
fund  was  purely  voluntary.  There  were  no  office 
expenses  because  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chiswick  had  given  the  fund  a  home,  and  they 
had  nominated  Mr.  Barron,  the  garden  superinten- 
dent, to  be  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  fund.  Mr. 
Barron  performed  his  duties  with  great  judgment, 
zeal,  and  efficiency  ;  and  he  showed  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  whicti  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
its  success.  During  the  first  year  the  fund  took 
eleven  subscribers  under  its  charge.  The  following 
year  the  number  swelled  to  nineteen,  and  subse- 
quently to  thirty-nine,  the  figure  for  last  year  hav- 
ing been  fifty.  It  the  result  of  that  dinner  was  a 
satisfactory  one,  they  would  be  able  to  still  further 
increase  thenumberto  sixty  or  sixty-five  pensioners. 
At  the  present  time  there  were  a  large  number  of 
cases  with  which  the  committee  were  entirely  un 
able  to  deal,  not  one  of  which  was  undeserving  of 
help.  Another  great  feature  in  connection  with 
the  fund  was  that  it  was  supported  by  the  class 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  instituted.  The  institu- 
tion was  doing  an  immense  service,  and  it  was 
building  up  for  itself  a  position  of  great  usefulness. 
Duiing  the  evening  the  subscription  list,  amounting 
to  over  £1000,  was  announced. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE. 
I  THINK  the  value  of  this  to  the  amateur  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  the  competition 
among  those  who  prepare  this  useful  vegetable 
product  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  special 
machinery  and  improved  processes  for  preparing 
it  for  use.  For  plunging  it  scarcely  matters 
how  rough  it  is,  but  for  potting,  a  finely  sifted, 
prepared  fibre  refuse  can  now  be  obtained  and  which 
is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  the  fibre  has  any  great  manurial  pro- 
perties, but  it  is  extremely  useful  in  inducing  things 
to  root.  I  employ  it  for  imperfectly  rooted  layers 
of  Carnations  and  for  seedlings  of  the  same ;  for 
ofl:sets  of  and  seedling  Auriculas;  for  divided 
plants  of  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses, 
and  many  other  things,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
root  quickly  and  freely.  The  roots  soon  take  hold 
of  the  refuse  and  form  a  small  ball,  and  then  the 
rooted  portions  can  be  potted  in  soil,  and  the  plants 
rapidly  make  headway.  It  is  useful  for  mixing 
with  soil  for  potting  young  plants  of  soft-wooded 
things,  using  a  little  to  make  the  soil  open  and 
free,  but  not  too  much  so ;  that  must  be  guarded 
against,  or  the  soil  will  dry  too  rapidly. 

I  employ  it  mixed  with  refuse  potting-soil  when 
planting  out  in  the  open  seedling  Primroses  and 


Polyanthuses.  A  little  of  the  mixture  placed  about 
the  roots  causes  them  to  become  active  at  once, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  in  early  summer,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  press  the  soil  firmly  about 
the  young  plants,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  fairly 
hard.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great  advantage  when 
planting  in  this  way,  with  the  prospect  that  dry 
weather  may  soon  come,  to  spread  some  rather 
heavy  loam  broken  up  fairly  finely  and  spread 
along  each  side  of  the  plants.  It  does  not  matter  if 
employed  as  big  as  Walnuts;  it  gradually  crumbles 
under  rains,  and  spreading  itself  over  the  surface 
assists  to  keep  it  moist  and  cool.  I  once  saw  a 
large  bed  of  double  Primroses  of  various  varieties 
which  had  been  safely  brought  through  a  hot, 
dry  summer  by  spreading  a  dressing  of  somewhat 
stiff,  clayey  loam  over  the  surface  in  which  the 
plants  were  growing,  to  their  great  advantage  and 
safety. 

I  use  the  fibre  for  plunging  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  During  the  summer  the  pots  in  which 
plants  are  growing  are  maintained  cool  and  moist, 
and  such  things  as  Hepaticas,  gold-laced  Poly- 
anthuses, species  of  Anemones,  Saxifraga  granulata 
iiore-pleno,  Aubrietias,  and  such  like  are  kept  in 
safety  through  the  summer.  How  largely  the 
fibre  is  employed  for  plunging  in  nurseries  can  be 
seen  by  any  visitor.  When  Mr.  Roberts  was  at 
Gunnersbury  Park  he  used  to  winter  his  thousands 
of  pots  of  Strawberries  for  forcing  in  sunken  beds, 
with  cocoa-nut  fibre  between  the  pots  and  parti- 
ally covering  the  plants,  having  quite  given  up  the 
old-fashioned  plan  of  laying  them  on  their  sides 
during  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  as  was  prac- 
tised by  the  older  school  of  gardeners.  In  winter 
it  protects  the  roots  of  plants  in  pots  from  injury 
from  frost,  the  roots  being  the  most  vulnerable 
point  in  the  case  of  many  plants,  and  pots  when 
plunged  in  it  do  not  become  so  readily  broken 
through  the  action  of  frost.  It  is  so  useful  as  a 
top-dressin.g,  that  it  protects  from  frost  in  winter 
and  fro:n  heat  and  drought  in  summer. 

I  may  add  that  Auricula  cultivators,  however 
careful,  have  to  contend  with  rot  in  their  plants. 
A  large  one  will  suddenly  show  signs  of  decay 
and  the  leaves  begin  to  flag  where  the  affected 
part  is  cut  away.  If  the  remainder  be  placed 
against  the  side  of  the  pot  and  a  little  cocoa  fibre 
and  sand  put  about  it,  the  stem  will  soon  throw 
out  other  roots  and  thus  renew  itself  and  develop 
healthy  leaves.  R.  D. 


Public  Gardens. 


New  park  for  Hanley.— The  first  sod  of  a 
new  park,  extending  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  acres 
which  has  been  acquired  at  a.  cost  of  £-12,000,  was 
cut  on  Monday  afternoon  by  the  Mayor  of  Hanley, 
Mr.  Huntbieh,  amid  public  rejoicings.  A  sum  of 
£5000  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  laying  out 
the  park  was  left  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Meakin. 

Golf  in  the  London  parks. — The  Parks 
Committee  reported  that  tliere  was  more  or  less 
danger  from  golf-playing  in  any  public  place,  but 
that  the  danger  was  especially  great  on  Tooting 
Common,  because  the  Furze  there  prevented  the 
players  being  always  seen.  The  committee  has 
decided,  therefore,  that  golf  should  be  prohibited 
on  the  common.  They  proposed,  however,  that  for 
six  weeks,  whilst  the  club  was  arranging  a  new 
ground,  to  allow  golf  up  to  half-past  ten  in  the 
morning.  Subject  to  that  condition,  they  recom- 
mends i  "  That  golf -playing  on  Tooting  Common 
be  in  future  prohibited."    This  was  agreed  to. 


Ne-w  or  rare  floorers  for  drawing.— Readers 

will  kindly  remember  that  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
for  any  specimens  of  new  or  rare  plants,  or  information 
concerning  them. 

Names  of  plants.— C.  E.  i?.— Bird  Cherry. 

Younq  Gardener. — No  book  that  we  are  aware  of  is 

published  on  the  subject  you  refer  to. Watford.^ 

Narcissus  Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain. 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 


THE  DECIDUOUS  CYPRESS. 

(taxodium  distichum.  ) 
If  we  except  the  Golden  Larch  (Pseudo-larix 
Krempferi)  and  one  of  the  Cryptomerias,  C, 
elegans,  few  coniferous  trees  that  liave  been 
found  hardy  enough  for  this  country  are  at  all 
remarkable  for  the  autumnal  tint  of  their  foliage. 
The  reverse  of  this  is,  however,  the  case  with 
the  deciduous  Cypress,  for  to  see  some  of  the 
fine  old  trees  in  the  southern  English  counties 
during  the  early  days  of  November,  and  when 
the  foliage  varies  from  a  soft  pleasing  green  to 
an  attractive  and  homely  shade  of  dark  red,  is 
a  treat  that  in  our  forest  lands  is  as  unusual  as 
it  is  desirable  and  worthy  of  repetition. 

Trees  of  like  foliage  tints,  but  of  distinct  kinds, 
do  not  as  a  rule  Ijjend  well  together,  and  this  I 
could  not  help  noticing  lately  on  looking  at  some 
unusually  large  and  richly-coloured  deciduous 
Cypresses  that  were  growing  in  a  hollow  swampy 
piece  of  meadow  and  surrounded,  or  rather 
backed  up,  by  Oaks  and  Willows.  Not  far  from 
the.se  on  the  lawn  at  Hollydale  are  two  fair- 
sized  specimens  of  the  same  Cypress,  but  they 
have  been  so  planted  that  the  eye  in  passing 
beyond  them  rests  on  the  banks  of  deep  bluish 
green  foliage  of  the  Highland  Pine  and  common 
Yew.  The  contrast  between  the  dark  ruddy 
hue  of  the  Cypresses  and  equally  dark  bhiish 
green  of  the  Pines  and  Yews  is  most  pro- 
nounced ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  although 
the  trees  are  infinitely  superior  both  in  size  and 
foliage  colouring,  few  [lersons  other  than  those 
who  have  .some  direct  interest  in  this  particular 
Cypress  seem  to  notice  what  a  depth  of  colour- 
ing pervades  the  tree,  it  being  as  it  were  lost 
sight  of  amongst  the  yellows  and  browns  of  the 
Willows  and  Oaks. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  neglected  trees,  but 
the  deciduous  Cypress  hardly  comes  under  this 
category,  although  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
not  planted  so  freely  as  it  deserves.  Being 
leatless  in  winter  is  perhaps  a  drawback  to  its 
more  general  culture  ;  but  this  should  not  be 
so,  for  the  freshness  and  peculiarly  pleasing  tint 
of  its  young  leaves  and  ricli  autuunial  glory 
leave  it  without  a  rival  amongst  liardy  trees. 
Then  it  has  an  easy  contour,  the  l)ranches  and 
leaves  being  neither  stiffly  arranged  nor  exces- 
sively ma.s.sive.  Neither  does  it  want  special  at- 
tention, not  even  to  lie  planted  in  a  chosen  site, 
and  well  drained  and  rich  soil,  for,  unlike  nine- 
tenths  of  our  forest  trees,  the  deciduous  Cypress 
revels  in  a  mire  or  swamp,  be  the  soil  almost 
what  it  will. 

Accidents  by  wind  or  otherwise  are  rare  with 
it,  while  no  boring  beetle  has  yet  been  known 
to  attack  it.  In  the  nursery,  too,  it  grows 
away  fi-eely,  and  only  wants  a  biennial  lifting 
to  ensure  the  formation  of  plenty  of  I'ootlets  in 
addition  to  the  strong  tap-root  with  which  it  is 
usually  supplied.  Southern  England  would 
seem  to  be  the  British  home  of  tlie  deciduous 
Cypress,  for  in  no  (rther  part  of  the  coiaitry 
have  I  seen  either  so  many  or  so  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  tree.  There,  too,  it  grows  with  a 
freedcjm  that  I  Iiave  never  before  seen  eijualled, 
and  1  somehow  fancy-  that  even  in  depth  of 
leaf-colouring,  be  this  in  spring  or  autumn,  it  is 
superior  to  w.hat  we  find  in  any  other  part  of 
Britain. 

,  The  famous  Syon  House  specimen  everyone 
.  knows  of,  though  it  is  not  the  largest  tree  of  its 
kind  in  this  country,  and  there  are  many  otliers 
of  nearly  like  dimensions  within  a  radius  of 
a  dozen  miles  of  the  great  metropolis.  Near 
Bromley,  growing  on   an  island  in  one  of  the 


lakes  at  the  Rookery,  is  as  well-developed  a 
specimen  as  I  have  yet  seen. 

Tlie  "knees"  for  which  the  deciduous 
Cypress  is  so  remarkable  are  produced  by  the 
Rookery  tree  in  plenty,  they  giving  the  surface 
of  the  island  quite  an  unusual  and  curious  ap- 
pearance, shooting  up  in  various  sizes  and  of 
vai-ying  heights  over  a  space  of  ground  that 
almost  efiuals  the  spread  of  the  branches. 

Straight  as  an  arrow  describes  well  the 
smooth  and  well-rounded  stem,  and  which  is 
by  no  means  scantily  provided  with  healthy 
branches  and  the  brightest  of  foliage.  In  the 
case  of  the  tree  now  under  consideration,  the 
roots,  at  least  the  greater  number  of  them, 
must  constantly  be  under  or  in  contact  with 
the  water  ;  but  this  is  just  what  they  delight 
in,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  healthy  appear- 
ance and  rapid  growth  of  the  tree.  It  may 
seem  strange,  however,  that  the  deciduous 
Cypress,  although  a  serai-aquatic  tree,  shoidd 
grow  freely  and  attain  to  a  large  size  when 
planted  under  ordinary  conditions  on  the  lawn 
or  in  the  park  ;  indeed,  numerous  examples 
might  be  adduced  of  fine,  well-grown  trees  suc- 
ceeding admirably  under  such  conditions  as  we 
would  consider  favourable  for  the  Oak  or  Syca- 
more. This  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  one 
the  value  of  which  to  the  planter  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  for  it  allows  him  to  use  this 
handsome  tree  with  equal  success  in  the  swamp 
or  amongst  otlier  forest  trees  in  the  well  drained 
woodland.  <.)n  the  Hoi  wood  estate  the  de- 
ciduous Cypress  grows  freely  enougli  where 
hardly  a  couple  of  feet  of  loam  overlie  a  12- 
feet  deep  bed  of  shingly  gravel  ;  but  in  such 
situations  I  will  not  say  that  it  grows  so  rapidly 
or  attains  to  such  a  size  as  when  planted  out 
under  more  natural  and  favourable  conditions. 
For  confined  spaces  the  deciduous  Cyjiress  is  a 
capital  tree,  the  branch-spread  being  unusually 
small  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  tlie  trunk, 
thus  rendering  it  particularly  well  suited  for 
positions  where  ground  space  is  a  matter  of  first 
consideration,  and  whore  compact-growing  trees 
are  of  paramount  imjiortance. 

Of  the  deciduous  Cypress  there  is  a  remark- 
ably handsome  and  somewhat  uncommon  form 
in  T.  distichum  jjendulum,  a  tree  that  grows 
with  great  freedom,  and  which  from  its  grace- 
ful and  unusual  habit  of  growth  is  worthy  of 
being  planted  more  extensively  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  There  is  a  fairly  good  and 
nearly  fully  developed  specimen  of  this  pendu- 
lous variety  at  Holwood,  and  although  it  is  a 
handsome  enough  tree,  yet  it  cannot  bear  any 
comjiarison  with  the  typical  or  parent  tree  in 
the  autumnal  tints  a.ssumed  by  its  foliage. 
Although  designated  a  pendulous  tree,  yet  it  is 
hardly  any  more  so  than  the  ordinary  form, 
except  it  be  that  tlie  slender  branchlets  hang 
partially  downwards  towards  the  close  of  the 
season  or  just  before  the  leaves  fall  otl".  It 
grows  well  here  in  good  sound  loam  resting  on 
a  gravelly  bottom,  and  where  superfluous  mois- 
ture is  soon  carried  oft".  The  foliage  of  this 
pendulous  form  drops  from  the  tree  at  an  earlier 
date  than  does  that  of  the  typical  plant,  and 
that,  too,  when  the  two  are  growing  under  exactly 
similar  conditions.  A.  D.  Web.stkr. 


burning  Oak.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  1100  years  old, 
and  one  of  the  eight  largest  Oaks  in  England, 
being  33  feet  in  circumference  and  having  an 
average  diameter  of  11  feet.  It  was  in  the  hollow 
of  the  tree  that  the  fire  burnt  fiercest,  and  the 
flames  soon  spread  from  branch  to  branch.  The  fire 
was  extin^'uished  in  a  few  hours,  but  not  before  the 
tree  had  been  almost  completely  destroyed. 


Destruction  of  an  ancient  Oak.— An  unusual 
spectacle  was  witnessed  in  the  Home  Park  at 
Hampton  Court  early  last  Saturday  morning,  when 
a  magnificent  Oak  tree,  growing  about  20  yards 
from  the  Long  Water,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 
The  Palace  Fire  Brigade  were  quickly  on  the  spot, 
and  the  alarm  having  been  sent  to  Kingston  and 
Surbiton,  the  steamers  from  those  places  arrived 
shortly  afterwards,  a  copious  supply  of  water 
pumped  from  the  Long  Water  being  poured  on  the 


MIXED  PLANTATIONS. 

Allow  me  to  echo  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
your  Itist  issue  (p.  45(5)  respecting  mixed  planting. 
Should  there  be  no  mixed  planting  our  land- 
scapes, especially  in  hilly  districts,  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  greatest  charms,  for  even  in  the 
winter  either  natural  forests  or  planted  ones  on  a 
judicious  mixed  principle  have  beauties  past  des- 
cription. A  solitary  tree  or  noble  chimp  of  Firs  or 
other  Evergreens  shows  to  advantage  against  the 
prevailing  bareness,  while  Ivy-clad  deciduous  trees 
are  a  pleasing  sight  shining  in  the  wan  winter  sun- 
shine or  contrasting  vividly  with  snow-clad  sur- 
roundings. Additional  charms  are  given  by  the 
variously  coloured  barks  of  noble  trunks  and  huge 
limbs,  some  coated  with  Lichen  and  Ferns,  and 
others,  such  as  Birch,  glistening  in  silvery  bright- 
ness. Even  the  leafless  twigs  show  infinite  variety 
of  growth  and  formation,  while  on  hilly  ground 
massive  and  quaint  rocks  are  visible  above  and 
amongst  them,  the  whole  being  seen  with  a  clearness 
denied  us  at  any  other  season. 

The  spring  change  comes  to  us  anew,  and  is  a 
revelation  in  leaf  and  bloom.  The  Larch,  Chestnut, 
Birch,  Elm,  Sjcamore,  kc,  bursting  into  their 
delicate  greenery  are  as  an  advance  guard  to  tie 
later  Beech,  Oak,  and  Ash  ;  while  Geans  and  Crabs, 
Laburnums  and  Mountain  Ash,  May  bushes  and 
Rhododendrons  lighten  up  the  whole  scenery 
with  lovely  and  plenteous  bloom.  Perhaps  dur- 
ing summer  the  beauties  are  not  so  pronounced 
and  striking  ;  still  the  young  growths  of  Firs  and 
Spruces  blend  so  charmingly  with  the  darker 
hues  of  those  of  maturer  age,  that  they  form  a  quiet 
picture  and  harmony  of  colour  throughout  the 
whole.  The  autumn  effects  have  so  often  and  ably 
been  dilated  upon,  and  are  so  universally  admired, 
that  it  is  here  needless  for  me  to  comment  upon 
them.  By  continuing  on  the  lines  of  mixed  plant- 
ing as  hitherto,  I  trust  and  firmly  believe  that,  from 
the  £.  s.  d.  point  of  view,  no  great,  losses  will  be 
incurred.  J.  R. 

The  Ash  as  an  isolated  tree. — The  Ash  is 

not  thought  much  of  as  an  isolated  ornamental 
tree,  and  where  there  are  plenty  of  other  subjects 
more  suited  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  adopt  it  to 
any  extent  for  the  purpose,  as  its  wood,  when  the 
tree  reaches  the  age  to  become  effective,  would  be 
deteriorating.  I  know  several  large  trees  which, 
if  their  timber  value  had  been  considered,  should 
have  been  felled  many  years  ago.  Their  situation, 
however,  is  such  and  their  form  so  good,  that 
they  have  been  allowed  to  stand.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  instances  of  trees  being  left  to  fall  into 
decay  have  arisen  from  the  same  cause. — J. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  Fa.rts.~This  journal  is  pul- 

lish/d  ill  niatlii  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  fonn  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d. ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  Tbe 
Gariiek  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  forty  voU , 
price,  cloth,  £29  8s. 

"Gardening  Illustrated"  Monthly  Parts,  —  r* a 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts^  in  vhich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  thi  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  Bd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— 3Aui  journal  is 

published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Part.',  in  vhich  form  it  is 
most  suitable  Jor  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5(i.;  postfree,  Sd. 

Hardy  Flowers."— ffiVinsr  deseripiions  of  upwards  oj 
thirteen  kundreti  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  ttc.  Pourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free,  la.  Sd. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  fop  \i92.— Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  November  10  last,  the  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country 
Seats  (containing  over  9000)  have  been  very  carefully  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  pub 
lished.    Price  Is. ;  by  post,  U.  id. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  H aiv re."—  ShaJcespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


STOCKS  FOR  ROSES. 
"We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  Brier  versus  Blanetti,  that  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  have  some  matter  calculated  to 
raise  a  discussion  as  to  the  superiority,  if  it 
exists,  of  one  form  of  Brier  over  another.  Ap- 
parently it  would  hardly  seem  possible  that  a 
different  method  of  propagating  one  common 
stock  would  have  the  effect  we  are  asked  to 
believe  it  does,  and  my  opinion  is  that  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  personal  fancies  on 
either  side.  However,  I  believe  some  of  our 
large  growers  intend  to  justify  their  preference 
by  trying  a  number  of  sorts  on  the  two  forms 
of  stock  all  growing  under  similar  conditions 
and  side  by  side.  Plantations  have  been  made 
for  this  purpose,  and  doubtless  we  shall  hear 
something  of  the  outcome  or  result  of  the  trial. 
New  lovers  of  Brier  cuttings  for  stocks  will 
hardly  be  won  through  disparaging  all  others, 
and  above  all  through  attributing  to  the  seed- 
ling form  the  defect  of  producing  a  plentiful 
crop  of  suckers  during  its  growth.  This  is 
the  opinion  at  least  of  two  distinguished  ro- 
sarians  according  to  "Caledonian"  (p.  467), 
and  the  opinion  of  growers  and  exhibitors  is 
asked  upon  the  point.  It  is  well  that  growers 
and  exhibitors  should  be  separately  asked.  I 
have  grown  many  Tea  Roses  upon  seedling 
Brier  stocks,  and  have  never  known  them  to 
produce  a  single  sucker.  A  small  percentage 
have  produced  one,  or  even  two,  and  such  have 
been  removed  so  thoroughly  that  none  have  re- 
appeared. Whether  the  plants  are  budded 
upon  cuttings  or  seedlings,  the  bud  is  inserted 
as  near  the  roots  as  possible.  A¥hen  suckers 
appear  they  generally  spring  from  some  adven- 
titious bud  forming  and  growing  from  a  strong 
root.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  strong  root 
when  such  is  obtained  on  a  cutting  Brier  will 
be  different  in  this  respect.  I  fancy  there  is 
nothing  in  regard  to  suckers  to  justifypreference 
or  claim  of  superiority.  Perhaps  "  Caledonian's  " 
rosarian  friends  are  exhibitors,  and  the  plentiful 
crop  of  suckers  represents  excess  of  vigour 
through  hard  pruning  and  other  restrictive 
practices.  As  growers,  we  allow  our  Tea 
Roses  to  make  huge  bushes  and  bear  scores  of 
blossoms,  which  need  all  the  sustenance  that 
rampant  roots  below  can  gather  and  send  up. 
The  exhibitor  gives  the  roots  more  food  than 
the  grower,  stimulating  them  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent ;  but  does  he  take  from  the  plant  anything 
like  a  proportionate  produce?  May  not  the 
plentiful  crop  of  suckers  be  a  self-created  evil 
and  casually  occur  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
becoming  a  perpetual  nuisance  simply  through 
not  permitting  a  sufficient  outlet  for  the  root 
force  at  work  below .'  In  the  matter  of  the 
character  of  the  roots  there  is  not  that  differ- 
ence we  are  asked  to  suppose.  We  think  of  a 
seedling  pure  and  simple  as  producing  few  roots 
and  sending  these  down  almost  straight  and 
deep  into  the  earth,  and  of  a  cutting  as  pro- 
ducing a  mass  or  mat  of  fibres  radiating  at 
right  angles  rather  than  descending  from  its 
base  ;  hence,  we  say  the  cutting  is  best,  because 
it  has  different  roots  and  more  of  them.  But 
the  seedling  Brier  is  once  or  twice  transplanted 


previous  to  being  budded,  and  perhaps  again 
after  it  becomes  a  Rose,  before  it  is  finally 
planted  in  the  garden.  In  raising  forest  trees 
from  seed,  frequent  transplanting  in  a  young 
state  counteracts  the  down-rooting  tendency, 
and  a  mass  of  radiating  fibres  is  produced.  A 
similar  practice  must  modify  the  rooting  habits 
of  seedling  Briers.  It  may  be  that  the  most 
careful  culture  does  not  quite  bring  the  seedling 
Brier  up  to  the  cutting  form  in  the  value  and 
quantity  of  fibrous  roots,  and  so  far  as  inquiries 
and  observations  that  I  have  at  present  made 
prove  anything,  they  seem  to  me  mostly  to  show 
that  the  soil  will  be  the  most  potent  factor  in 
determining  conclusive  results.  — A.  H. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Brier  cuttings  and 

seedling  Briers  "  (p.  457),  "  Caledonian  "  solicits 
a  few  notes  from  practical  growers  upon  the 
question  of  stocks  most  suitable  for  Roses.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  among 
rosarians,  and  as  it  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  class  of  soil  the  plants  are  to  be  cultivated  in, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  any  notes  upon  this  im- 
portant subject  should  be  accompanied  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  soil  each  grower  uses,  when  advo- 
cating the  merits  of  any  particular  stock,  1  tully 
a°Tee  with  "  Caledonian  "  that  it  is  somewhat  dog- 
nTatic  for  one  to  insist  upon  any  stock  being 
absolutely  best  for  any  class  or  variety  of  Rose. 
For  instance,  although  I  generally  grow  all  ot  my 
Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Roses  upon  the  Brier 
stock  in  some  form.  I  have  grown  many  of  them, 
including  Niphetos,  Mme.  Lambard  and  the  strong 
Diion  Teas,  upon  the  Manetti.  My  soil  is  loamy 
and  of  average  quality,  about  18  inches  deep,  and 
with  a  sandy  gravelly  bottom.  Almost  all  stocks 
do  well  upon  it,  and  although  I  would  certain  y 
select  the  cutting  Brier  as  the  best  general  stock, 
I  also  use  the  seedling  form,  hedge  Briers,  Manetti 
and  the  De  la  Grefferaie  stocks-all  with  greater  or 
less  success,  according  to  the  variety  worked  upon 
them. 

There  is  another  point  that  is  not  sufficiently 
considered,  and  which  "  Caledonian  "  calls  atten- 
tion to  I  allude  to  the  different  types  of  hedge 
Briers  and  seedling  Briers  one  finds  among  the 
citocks  when  the  seed  is  collected  indiscriminately. 
Some  of  these  are  possessed  of  double  vigour  to 
the  others,  and  must  necessarily  have  a  propor- 
tionate influence  upon  the  Rose  worked  upon  them. 
Both  in  the  case  of  seedlings  or  of  cuttings  ob- 
tained from  such,  this  deserves  attention,  as  a 
judicious  selection  of  stocks  is  naturally  of  im- 
mense importance. 

Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  have  found 
that  the  Briers  with  numerous  and  slender  thorns, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  sweet  Brier,  a,re  of  the 
least  value  as  stocks.  The  "brown-barked  Dog 
Rose  that  "  Caledonian  "  mentions  I  take  to  be  the 
best  type  of  Brier  one  can  secure.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  type^  or  va- 
riety of  Brier  will  bear  green  and  even  white-col- 
oured bark  when  grown  on  some  sods  and  in  a 
shady  situation.  That  this  is  so  I  know  for  cer-^ 
tain,  having  propagated  from  the  "brown-barked 
Briers  and  found  them  vary  considerably  according 
to  the  position  and  soil  they  occupied.  This  fact 
is  another  point  in  favour  of  the  great  influence 
soil  has  upon  the  stock,  or,  indeed,  any  plant. 

Respecting  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  seed- 
ling or  cutting  Brier  in  regard  to  suckers  I  much 
prefer  the  latter  when  well  made.  From  close  ob- 
servations I  have  decided  that  seedling  Briers  are 
much  more  prone  to  produce  suckers  than  are  those 
propagated  from  cuttings.  A  struck  Brier  does 
not  throw  such  sucker-like  roots  as  a  seedling  is 
apt  to  do  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  seedling  form  as  far  as  suckers  from 
the  crown  of  the  stock  are  concerned.  It  is  naturally 
more  difficult  to  bud  a  seedling  Brier  above  the  collar 
of  the  roots  than  in  the  case  of  stocks  propagated 
bv  cuttings ;  in  the  latter  there  is  the  whole  length 
of  the  stem  available  for  the  operation  of  budding, 
and  too  often  the  bud  is  not  inserted  nearly  so 
close  to  the  roots  as  is  desirable.  When  this  is  the 
case,  and  the  lower  eyes  were  not  removed  cleanly. 


there  is,  of  course,  a  much  greater  tendency  to 
wards  suckers  than  in  the  case  of  seedlings  that, 
were  worked  close  upon  their  roots.  In  the  fore- 
going remarks  due  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween suckers  issuing  from  the  collar  or  stem  of 
the  stock  and  those  formed  upon  the  running  or 
sucker-like  roots  that  Briers,  more  especially  seed- 
lings, frequently  produce. 

1  f  seedling  Briers  are  root-trimmed  before  being 
transplanted  for  budding  upon,  a  great  deal  of 
their  tap-rooted  character  will  be  removed  ;  in 
fact  considering  that  they  are  considerably  cheaper 
and  also  the  "fact  of  their  being  a  little  deeper 
rooted  than  cuttings,  I  do  not  see  much  choice  in 
the  matter,  especially  when  growing  upon  a  deep 
and  loamy  soil. 

The  fact  of  so  many  eminent  growers  being  of 
different  opinions  regarding  the  superiority  of  the 
cutting  over  the  seedling  Brier  for  Teas  compared 
to  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  rice  versa-,  can  be  gene- 
rally accounted  for  by  the  class  of  soil  they  are 
cultivating  their  Roses  in.  No  hard  and  fast 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  as  there  are  so  many  excep- 
tions. For  example,  we  will  suppose  one  is  advo- 
cating the  merits  of  the  Manetti  as  being  an  excel- 
lent stock  for  the  vigorous-growing  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals ;  although  this  is  a  fairly  safe  guide,  it  has 
one  or  two  notable  exceptions.  For  instance,  the 
Manetti  is  far  from  being  an  ideal  stock  for  Her 
Majesty,  which  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  growing 
Hybrid  Perpetuals. — R. 


Kose  Cheshunt  Hybrid.— I  have  always  con- 
sidered that  this  Rose  has  been  over-estimated. 
In  growth  and  bloom  it  is  free  enough,  but  Mr. 
Burrell  must  have  been  almost  alone  in  his  experi- 
ence if  he  has  not  found  it  rather  unsatisfactory 
in  regard  to  colour.  He  asks  why  its  colour  is 
against  it  (p.  459).  I  should  say  because  it  so 
quickly  fades.  Perhaps  this  may  not  occur  so 
much  under  glass,  but  in  the  open  air  I  have  always 
noticed  it,  and  last  season  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  defect  by  a  plant  upon  a  wall.  I 
saw  it  one  day  fresh  and  fine  and  full  of  half- 
opened  buds,  and  three  days  later  all  the  flowers 
were  dull  and  faded  in  colour,  though  otherwise  all 
right.  They  degenerate  into  a  slaty  hue  that  few 
would  admire  in  a  Rose.  Some  Roses  I  have  ob- 
served fade  into  objectionable  shades  after  they 
have  been  cut  a  day  or  two,  Jules  Finger  among 
Teas  being  a  good  example.  It  is  solely  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  never  recommended  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  for  outside  walls,  as  we  have  plenty  cf 
kinds  always  good  in  colour.— A.  H. 

White  sports  from  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.— 
A  day  or  two  ago  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
white  sport  upon  a  plant  of  this  superb  Tea-scented 
variety.  Only  one  flower  has  been  produced  upon 
it,  and  that  was  a  grand  one,  having  fully  as  much 
substance  as  I  ever  saw  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  have. 
The  plant  bearing  the  sport  carries  a  first-class 
type  of  flower,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  variety 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami  does  not  always  come  alike, 
some  plants  carrying  blooms  of  a  much  deeper 
shade  and  of  far  better  shape  and  size  than  others, 
even  although  they  were  all  worked  from  the  same 
plant  I  have  never  noticed  a  plant  revert  to  either 
of  these  variations  when  established,  but  upon  pro- 
pagating from  what  I  will  style  the  best  type  of 
this  Rose,  some  of  the  young  plants  have  reverted 
to  the  paler,  and,  to  my  mind,  inferior  variety. 
The  flower  of  the  white  sport  in  question  was  ot 
immense  size,  and  in  shape  was  distinct  from  The 
Queen  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince ;  it  was  also 
of  a  slightly  lemon  shade,  while  for  perfume  it  was 
fully  equal  to  its  parent.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able and  mysterious  that  a  certain  variety  of  flower 
should  commence  sporting  almost  simultaneously 
in  widely  different  localities.  For  example.  Sou- 
venir d'un  Ami  sported  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Enc'land  at  the  same  time,  the  result  being  two 
splendid  Roses  that  are  exactly  alike  in  every 
little  detail.  Similarly  Catherine  Mermet  sported 
in  America  a  short  time  back  and  produced  Waban. 
Now,  I  have  had  a  sport  from  C.  Mermet  that  is  so 
similar  to  Waban,  that  I  should  hesitate  to  call  it 
by  any  othef  name,  and  mine  ijpas  produced  two 
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years  ago.  After  being  cultivated  for  several 
years  without  showing  any  signs  of  sporting,  it  is 
strange  the  same  variety  should  commence  sport- 
ing in  different  places  and  at  so  nearly  the  same 
time.  Chrysanthemums  and  zonal  Pelargoniums 
may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  plants  that  have 
frequently  sported  at  different  places,  and  almost, 
if  not  quite,  contemporaneously  with  one  another. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  if  any  other  readers 
have  had  sports  from  Catherine  Mermet  and  Sou- 
venir d'un  Ami. — R. 

Own-root  Roses.— J.  C.  Clarke  (p.  458)  has 
evidently  got  a  soil  peculiarily  adapted  for  Roses 
on  their  own  roots,  otherwise  he  would  hardly  say 
that  all  strong-growing  Roses  will  thrive  as  well  on 
their  own  roots  as  upon  any  stock  after  they  get 
weU  established.  But  here  comes  the  difficulty, 
eiz.,  the  getting  them  well  established.  This  is  not 
vasily  done  in  many  soils,  my  own,  for  example, 
and  hence  my  remark  that  "  there  are  but  few 
Roses  that  recommend  themselves  to  me  for  own- 
root  cultivation,"  and  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke  com 
ments  upon.  Mr.  Clarke  seems  to  think  that  the 
reason  I  do  not  advocate  own-root  Roses  for 
general  cultivation  is  because  I  have  treated  them 
to  the  close  pruning  system.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  would  make  much  difference, 
because  if  the  plants  were  well  established  they 
would  be  amenable  to  either  system.— Ridge- 
wood. 

Enduring   qualities  of  cut  blooms.— This 

note  is  prompted  by  the  long  time  that  two  blooms 
of  the  new  Tea  Rose  Corinna  (see  p.  458)  have 
lasted,  keeping  fresh  and  bright  in  colour  for 
twelve  days ;  as  the  blooms  were  cut  from  forced 
plants  and  were  posted  to  me,  the  fact  of  their 
lasting  so  long  points  to  the  possession  of  good 
qualities  in  this  respect.  Anyone  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  Roses,  but  especially  exhibitors, 
must  have  observed  the  varying  qualities  of  en- 
durance in  a  cut  state  of  varieties  that  otherwise 
as  growing  in  the  open  ground  would  be  of  equal 
merit  in  every  respect.  It  would  be  useful  to  many 
to  know  what  were  the  best  and  most  enduring 
kinds.  For  anyone  who  has  the  best  varieties  of 
all  sections  an  interesting  pursuit  might  be  found 
in  the  coming  season,  namely,  in  testmg  them  and 
finding  out  how  they  look  and  last  in  a  cut  state. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  among  the  Teas 
some  of  the  very  best  kinds  for  massing  in  the 
open  are  as  valuable  for  cutting  in  quantity  for 
indoor  decoration;  Marie  van  Houtte,  Edith  Gifford, 
and  Mme.  Hoste  may  be  specially  mentioned^ 
whilst  Anna  Olivier  cut  in  the  bud  state  is  the 
loveliest  Rose  I  know. — A.  H. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

SUMMER  LETTUCES. 

It  is  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  when 
salading  is  most  appreciated,  but  in  far  too  many 
cases  that  is  the  time  wlien  it  is  not  plentiful, 
and  what  little  there  is  forthcoming  prove.s  of 
inferior  quality.  The  foundation  °  of  a  good 
summer  salad  should  consist  of  Lettuce,  and 
when  this  is  well  blanched,  crisp,  and  sweet, 
very  little  else  is  needed.  When,  however, 
there  is  little  else  but  hard  green  leaves  avail- 
able, no  amount  of  other  material  will  compen- 
sate for  this,  and  the  aim,  therefore,  of  all  culti- 
vators, whether  amateur  or  professional,  should 
be  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply  of  good  Lettuces. 
Plenty  succeed  very  well  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  fail  when  hot  weather  sets  in,  while  others 
can  only  maintain  fitful  supplies,  having  un- 
desirable gluts  at  one  time  and  none  at  all  when 
perhaps  most  needed.  Not  a  little  depends 
upon  the  selection  of  varieties,  but  if  too  few  sow- 
ings are  made  or  the  plants  are  only  accorded 
starvation  treatment,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
an  unbroken  supply  of  good  produce  will  be 
kept  up.     Cabbage  Lettuces    are  perhaps  the 


best  for  hot  weather,  these  standing  longer  than 
most  of  the  Cos  varieties,  and  are  also  preferred 
by  many  for  eating.  The  Neapolitan  section 
succeeds  well  during  the  summer.  Favourite, 
Standwell,  and  New  York  apparently  being 
good  forms  of  it.  Varieties  with  red  or  brown 
outer  leaves  would  appear  to  stand  better  than  the 
green-leaved  forms,  and  Continuity  may  well  be 
grown  extensively  for  summer  use.  This  variety 
attains  a  large  size,  and  although  a  red-leaved 
form,  produces  a  well  blanched  heart,  this  fre- 
quently decaying  rather  than  running  to  seed.  Of 
Cos  Lettuces,  the  very  be.st  for  summer  use  will 
be  found  in  the  Bath  or  Brown.  This  is  gene- 
rally recommended  for  late  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  use,  but  if  properly  grown  it  stands  well 
in  hot  weather,  while  the  hearts  blanch  per 
fectly,  or  better  than  those  of  the  green-leaved 
varieties,  and  are  also  remarkably  crisp  and 
sweet.  With  these  a  good  selection  of  Paris 
White  Cos  may  be  grown,  this  hearting  in  a  few 
days  quicker  than  the  Brown  Cos,  and  being 
usually  still  more  rapid  in  bolting. 

During  the  whole  of  June  there  should  be 
plenty  of  good  Lettuces  available  first  from 
warm  borders  and  then  in  the  open,  the  plants 
having  been  raised  under  glass  or  protection 
of  some  kind  early  in  March.  Either  Early 
Paris  Market  or  Golden  Queen  and  Perfect  Gem 
Cabbage  Lettuces  form  a  good  natural  succes 
sion  on  a  warm  border,  all  being  put  out  about 
9  inches  apart  each  way.  Then,  if  more  of  the 
same  varieties,  and  from  the  same  sowing,  are 
planted  either  between  rows  of  somewhat  small 
Strawberry  plants  or  on  the  ridges  between 
early-dug  Celei-y  trenches,  these  will  keep  up 
an  unbroken  supply  till  the  earliest  sown  in  the 
open  are  available.  This  season  I  did  not  sow 
any  seed  in  the  open  ground  till  the  middle  of 
April,  but  as  the  selection  of  varieties  included 
Golden  Queen,  this  will  heart  in  soon  enough  b 
keep  ujj  a  good  supply  of  Lettuces.  In  order  b 
be  sure  of  abundance  during  the  summer,  seed 
of  approved  hot  weather  varieties  will  be  sown 
at  fortnightly  intervals  up  to  the  end  of  June, 
and  unless  something  unforeseenV)Ccurs  there  wiU 
be  no  faOures.  Similar  tactics  should  be  resorted 
to  by  all  anxious  to  succeed  well  with  Lettuces 
this  summer,  but  I  must  point  out  that  there 
are  a  few  other  important  details  to  be  observed 
What  they  require  is  a  good  open  site,  shady 
borders  being  about  the  worst  place  that  can 
be  found  for  them.  Nor  do  they  thrive  so  well 
on  nortli  borders  as  luiglit  be  expected.  Pre 
pare  the  ground  by  freely  manuring  and  deep 
digging  some  weeks  in  aclvance  of  cropping,  or 
at  any  rate  long  enough  for  clayey  ground  to  be 
either  well  pulverised  or  .sufficiently  baked  to 
admit  of  its  crumbling  to  pieces  when  soaked 
with  water.  In  the  latter  case  give  the  requisite 
watering  over-night  and  through  a  coarse  rose 
on  the  pot,  well  firming  down  the  ground  early 
next  morning.  Remember  this  is  no  ordinary 
seed  bed  that  has  so  to  be  prepared,  but  per- 
manent quarters,  as  Lettuces  do  not  transplant 
well  in  hot  weather.  Draw  the  drill  or  drills, 
then,  for  Cos  varieties  12  inches  apart  and  for 
Cabbage  varieties  10  inches.  When  the  ground 
can  be  got  into  a  fine  condition  without  water- 
ing, but  is  in  a  semi-dry  state,  first  open  shal- 
low drills  and  then  give  these  a  gentle  yet  tho- 
rough moistening,  sowing  the  seed  soon  after 
and  levelling  down.  In  either  ca.se  sow  thinly 
and  thin  out  early  and  freely,  leaving  the  Cos 
varieties  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  apart,  and  the 
Cabbage  sorts  rather  more  thickly.  What  Let- 
tuces seem  to  delight  in  is  a  warm,  moist,  and 
rich  root  run,  but  if  good  solid  manure  is  within 
easy  reach  of  the  roots — not  being  buried  a 
a  spit  deep,  but  rather  mixed  with  the  surface 
soil — the  watering-pot  may  be  dispensed  with. 


Those  who  can  aflbrd  the  time  and  have  a 
good  water  supply  may  apply  the  latter  to 
Lettuces  with  advantage,  but  it  should  either 
be  given  freely  and  often,  or  not  at  all.  If  at 
any  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  transplant  in 
hot  weather  in  order  to  fill  up  blanks,  previous 
to  moving  the  plants  give  a  good  over-night 
watering  to  both  these  and  the  intended  site. 
They  wUl  then  move  readily  with  a  good 
ball  c.>f  soil  about  the  roots,  and  being  kept 
well  supplied  with  water  may  not  receive  a 
very  serious  check. 

Many  gardeners  and  projirietors  of  small 
gardens  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  devote 
ground  specially  to  summer  Lettuces,  and  these 
should  therefore,  get  out  their  Celery  trenches 
early  and  crop  between  them.  It  is  always  sur- 
prising to  note  how  well  these  positions  suit 
Lettuces,  a  grand  supply  being  had  from  them 
without  much  trouble  during  the  hottest  sum- 
mers. All  the  preparation  necessary  is  to  evenly 
cover  the  spaces  between  the  trenches  with 
the  6  inches  or  so  of  soil  thrown  out  from  the 
latter,  no  attempt  being  made  to  manure  or  dig 
the  ground  underneath.  After  the  sun  has 
well  baked  any  soil  that  will  not  fine  down 
sufficiently  without  its  aid,  advantage  should  bo 
taken  of  the  first  soaking  rainfall  to  break  all 
down  finely  with  a  rake.  Failing  the  rainfall, 
water  freely  over-night.  Also  water  dry  drills, 
as  previously  advised,  prior  to  sowing  the  seed, 
ratlier  than  adopt  the  less  efl'ective  method  of 
watering  after  the  seed  is  sown  and  the  ground 
levelled.  I  never  attempt  planting  or  sowing 
more  than  two  rows  12  inches  apart  along  the 
centre  of  each  4-feet  space,  and  if  the  Lettuces 
are  not  ott"  when  the  Celery  requires  a  little  soil, 
the  sides  of  the  ridges  may  be  chopped  down 
without  detriment  to  the  growing  crops.  The 
trenches  being  dug  early,  the  soil  thrown  out 
serves  to  keep  the  good  iirm  ground  underneath 
in  a  fairly  moist  state,  or  sufficiently  so  to  sup- 
port the  Lettuces  without  the  aid  of  a  watering- 
pot.  I  ought  to  add  that,  in  order  to  have  the 
Brown  Cos  at  its  best,  perfect  blanching  should 
be  brought  about  by  tying  up  the  plants  when 
f  .illy  grow-n.  I.  M.  H. 


Read's  Hearting  Borecole.— This  is  a  valu- 
able Kale,  for  it  keeps  in  good  usable  condition 
until  very  late  in  the  spring,  good  solid  hearts  be- 
ing available  even  now  (May  20).  The  sprouts 
or  side  shoots  wUl  also  be  useful  later.  These 
kinds  of  green  vegetables  are,  I  think,  more  appre- 
ciated at'this  season  than  any  other  good  fill-gaps, 
for  all  of  us  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  supply 
early  spring  Cabbages  and  choice  vegetables  in 
sufficient  quantity,  so  the  Kales  are  a  welcome 
dish.  Mow  is  a  good  time  to  sow  for  these  late 
supplies. — J.  R. 

Lettuces. — What  a  march  forward  in  the  way 
of  early  forcing  Lettuces  are  the  Paris  Early  Mar- 
ket and  Golden  Queen  on  such  as  All  the  Year 
Round  and  even  Perfect  Gem,  for  by  sowing  in 
heat  early  in  February  and  growing  on  in  gentle 
heat  they  will  be  ready  for  use  before  All  the  Year 
Round  sown  in  late  autumn  and  treated  in  the 
same  way.  I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  latter, 
for  on  the  point  of  quality  I  believe  it  to  be  a  most 
difficult  variety  to  excel  when  well  grown,  but  as 
an  early  kind  and  a  forcer  it  must  give  place  to 
the  above-named.  Add  New  York  to  those  al- 
ready enumerated  and  you  have  a  choice  selection 
of  Cabbage  Lettuces  of  first-class  quality  and 
suitable  tor  any  season  of  the  year. — J.  R. 

Potato  flowers. — "  A.  D.'s  "  remarks  on  Potato 
flowers  are  interesting.  I  am  an  admirer  of  the 
Potato  plant  apart  from  its  utility,  and  would  have 
it  in  my  garden  without  its  economical  merits.  I 
have  a  weakness  for  cultivating  a  few  of  each  of  a 
large  number  of  varieties.  Last  year  my  collection 
amounted  to  over  forty  kinds  ;  of  these  only  two 
bore   fruit ;  whereas   after  the  hot,  dry   summer 
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three  or  four  years  ago,  nearly  every  sort  that 
flowered,  seeded,  some  very  abundantly.  If  "  A.  D.  s 
theory  is  right,  may  we  not  infer  from  this  that  a 
-  hot  and  dry  season  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  abundance  ot  good  fertile  pollen,  and  that  the 
general  sterility  of  most  kinds  is  attributable  to  the 
low  temperature  and  damp  of  our  summers  ? — 
J.  M.,  Ckarmortli,  Dorset. 

Early  Lettuces  in  market  gardens.— The 

market  gardeners  who  grow  crops  of  early  Lettuce 
are  experiencing  a  very  trying  time  this  spring. 
They  sow  the  seeds  in  frames  before  or  soon  after 
Christmas,  as  the  case  may  be,  protect  the  young 
plants  from  frost,  and  when  large  enough  and 
sufficiently  hardened  off,  plant  out  in  ground  pre- 
viously manured,  ploughed,  and  harrowed  to  make 
the  surface  fine.  Then  lines  are  drawn  across  the 
ground  at  regular  intervals  13  inches  or  18  inches 
apart,  and  the  Lettuces  put  out  9  inches  or  so 
apart.  This  is  done  as  early  in  March  as  possible, 
so  as  to  secure  a  good  and  early  start.  Owing  to 
the  cold  drying  weather,  the  plants  have  made  but 
little  growth,  and  not  a  few  have  dwindled  away. 
This  renewal  is  necessary  every  season,  but  parti- 
cularly so  this  year,  and  many  of  the  plants  have 
done  little  better  than  stand  still.  What  is  re- 
quired to  give  the  plants  a  good  start  is  genid 
mild  showers  and  warm  southerly  winds.  Then 
they  would  grow  rapidly.  The  birds  appear  to  be 
somewhat  destructive,  eating  the  leaves,  probably 
impelled  thereto  owing  to  the  dry  weather.  Slugs 
are  not  nearly  so  troublesome  as  in  some  seasons. — 
E.  D. 

Status  of  Tomatoes. — The  question  is  con- 
stantly being  raised  as  to  the  proper  status  of  the 
Tomato  on  the  exhibition  table.  We  have  by  custom 
made  it  to  rank  as  a  vegetable  ;  Nature  distinctly 
has  created  it  a  fruit.  Practically  the  Tomato  is 
no  more  a  vegetable  in  our  restricted  exhibition 
sense  than  is  the  fruit  of  the  Passion  Flower.  But 
then,  and  in  spite  of  its  undoubted  fruit  nature,  it 
has  never  yet  been  made  a  dessert  fruit.  It  may 
be  so  regarded  some  day,  but  at  present  we  have  to 
take  its  status  as  we  find  it,  and  that  is  classed  as 
a  vegetable,  because  cooked  and  consumed  as  ordi- 
nary vegetables  are.  Even  if  we  partake  of  it  raw 
it  is  rather  termed  salading,  as  Cucumbers  are, 
than  fruit,  so  that  between  tlie  custom  of  garden- 
ing on  the  one  hand  and  the  facts  of  Nature  on  the 
other,  it  would  seem  as  it  custom  just  now  had 
precedence.  If  the  gardeners  ot  the  kingdom  were 
canvassed,  probably  they  would  prefer  to  have  its 
present  classification  continued.  Tomatoes  are 
very  handsome  and  richly  coloured,  but  whilst 
weak  as  fruits,  they  are  very  strong  as  vegetables. 
A  dish  of  the  large  ones  it  is  the  common  practice 
to  show  at  exhibitions  would  look  ridiculous  placed 
with  a  collection  of  choice  fruits,  but  are  so  telling 
in  a  collection  of  vegetables,  whether  in  appear- 
ance or  in  points,  that  their  quality  often  decides 
the  fate  of  such  collections.  Could  we  but  agree 
to  admit  in  collections  of  fruit  dishes  of  the  small- 
fruited  clustered  forms  it  would  perhaps  be  some 
gain,  as  these  certainly  are  best  fitted  to  appear  on 
the  dessert  table,  whilst  comparatively  useless  as 
vegetable  exhibits  or  as  such  cooked.  Some  such 
division  of  the  diverse  forms  of  Tomatoes  might 
solve  the  difficulty  satisfactorily.  Whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  status  of  Tomatoes,  one  thing  is 
certain,  and  that  is  that  their  consumption  in  a 
raw  ripe  state  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  public 
is  making  of  them,  as  Nature  has,  a  pleasant 
edible  fruit. — A.  D. 

Tomatoes  at  Ruxley  Lodge. — Although  it 
seems  difficult  to  show  any  new  way  of  growing 
Tomatoes,  whether  under  glass  or  outdoors,  yet 
does  the  plan  adopted  at  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  by 
Mr.  Miller  deserve  notice.  He  has  a  large  span 
house  with  a  centre  raised  bed  having  a  brickwork 
shell.  This  bed  is  full  of  soil,  on  which,  in  the 
late  autumn,  are  stood  Chrysanthemums.  Then  in 
the  late  winter  the  bed  is  spanned  by  stout  stao'es, 
on  the  shelves  ot  which  are  stood  Strawberry  plants 
in  pots,  and  so  soon  as  these  are  done  with,  the 
stages  are  removed.  Stout  Hazel  rods  are  fixed  in 
the  bed  on  either  side  and  at  about  lU  inches  apart, 
then  brought  over  to  meet  each  other  and  so  tied, 


thus  forming  a  series  of  arches.  The  soil  on  either 
side  of  the  bed  is  broken  up  about  10  inches  wide, 
some  fresh  soil  and  manure  added,  and  strong  To- 
mato plants  about  15  inches  high  are  turned  out  ot 
6-inch  pots  into  the  bed,  and  against  the  Hazel 
arches  on  either  side.  The  bed  is  equally  divided 
for  this  purpose  by  a  partition,  and  the  Tomato 
plants  are  put  out  in  two  blocks  at  intervals  of 
time.  No  great  time  elapses  before  the  plants  top 
the  arches  and  meet,  and  once  that  is  the  case  and 
they  are  full  ot  fruit,  a  very  pleasing  sight  is  pro- 
duced and  a  very  profitable  crop  results.  In  this 
house  the  side  shelves  are  still  used  for  ordinary 
decorative  plants  ;  thus  the  house  is  never  idle  and 
is  made  the  most  of.  The  chief  sorts  are  Ham 
Green  Favourite,  Excelsior  and  Hackwood  Park.  It 
is  one  of  the  admirable  features  of  the  Tomato 
that  it  does  not  want  too  much  root-room,  nor  an 
excess  of  moisture.  It  is  very  amenable  to  almost 
any  form  of  culture  under  glass,  provided  enough 
light  and  warmth  be  furnished.  We  can  grow  Toma- 
toes in  pots  or  boxes,  or  in  almost  any  receptacle,  or 
planted  out  and  by  almost  any  method  of  training, 
provided  the  plants  be  kept  hard  thinned  ot  all 
superfluous  shoots. — A.  D. 


THE  BOLTING  OF  CABBAGES. 
This  provoking  fault  was  perhaps  never  so  preva- 
lent as  this  season.  It  matters  little  into  what  dis- 
trict or  county  one  goes  or  what  varieties  were 
planted.  The  loss  is  the  more  serious,  as  a  large 
percentage  ot  the  same  crop  has  perished  during 
the  winter.  Throughout  many  localities  the  growth 
ot  those  left  has  also  been  abnormally  slow,  and 
the  stocks  ot  plants  for  sale  at  this  late  season  are 
probably  the  smallest  on  record.  As  a  striking 
proof  of  the  latter  fact  it  may  be  stated  that  on 
entering  a  garden  a  few  days  since,  the  small  size, 
great  distance  apart,  and  stunted  condition  of  what 
seemed  to  be  Broad  Beans  challenged  a  closer 
scrutiny.  On  coming  nearer  to  them  they  jiroved 
to  be  spring  Cabbages  just  planted  that  had  been 
purchased  in  a  neighbouring  market.  And  others 
have  been  seen  equally  weak  and  small  since.  It 
would  prove  interesting  to  have  the  opinion  ot 
larger  growers  for  sale  as  well  as  private  growers 
as  to  the  low  estate  and  backward  condition  of  their 
crops  ot  spring  Cabbage.  Also  and  chiefly  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  abnormal  percentage  of  runaway  plants. 
The  winter,  long  and  cold  as  it  has  been,  hardly 
suffices  to  acco\mt  for  the  enormous  number  of 
Cabbages  bolting.  The  severe  changes  from  raid- 
summer  to  midwinter  that  characterised  the  first 
and  last  fortnight  of  April  may  have  rushed  a  few 
more  Cabbages  into  seed-bearing,  but  the  foun- 
dation ot  the  wholesale  bolting  was  laid  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  and  long  before  our  spring  Cabbages 
had  been  exposed  to  such  severe  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. Not  only  the  record  of  the  winter  tem- 
perature, but  the  small  and  backward  condition  of 
most  of  the  spring  Cabbages  in  evidence  this  May 
prove  beyond  dispute  that  they  were  not  subjected 
to  many  fostering  conditions.  Throughout  the 
long  and  dreary  winter  hardly  yet  closed  the  mor- 
tality among  Broccoli  being  so  severe  for  two  win- 
ters in  succession,  the  importance  of  spring  Cab- 
bages, which  were  never  more  needed  and  seldom 
more  unsatisfactory  than  this  season,  is  increased. 

Caledonian. 


thing  ;  all  are  different,  some  eatable  and  some  not, 
but  none  having  much  resemblance  to  the  true 
variety.  I  should  be  only  too  pleased  to  get  two 
or  three  plants  of  the  real  old  variety,  if  it  has 
not  run  out  and  disappeared.— T.  Flbtchee,  Grap- 
penhall,  Warrington. 


Growing  vegetables  for  market.— Calling 

on  an  acquaintance  some  time  ago,  I  noticed  that 
he  had  got  a  new  variety  of  Cucumber,  a  free 
bearer,  but  with  fruit  approaching  the  tenderness 
and  flavour  of  a  marling-spike  or  a  Jersey  Cabbage- 
stalk.  I  asked  him  why  he  grew  such  things,  re- 
marking that  they  were  unfit  to  eat.  "  Eat,  mister," 
he  said,  "  We  don't  eat  them,  we  send  'em  to 
market,  and  they  fetch  sixpence  apiece  ;  we  don't 
grow  'em  to  eat  ; "  and  I  came  away  pitying  the 
sorrows  of  the  unfortunate  individual  who  parted 
with  his  sixpence  and  got  a  very  substantial 
Cucumber  in  return.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of 
Cucumbers,  can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  if  the 
old  RoUisson's  Telegraph  is  in  existence  l  I  buy 
plants  and  seeds   all  guaranteed  to    be  the   real 
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The  Mexican  Orange  flower  (Choisya  ter- 
uatiO.— 1  solid  a  icw  spr.iys  of  this  lovely  shrub,  now 
in  full  bloom.  It  Ins  stou'd  well  through  the  two  last 
severe  winters,  during  which  on  several  ooeasious  we 
had  20°  of  frost.  It  is  now  iu  most  robust  health,  one 
sheet  of  white  Orange  blossoms,  aud  quite  as  sweet.— 
Sanguinea,  Truro- 

Seedling  Daffodils.- We  understand  that  the 
large  Barr  medal  for  the  best  seedling  Daffodil  ex- 
hibited at  the  E.H.S  spring  shows  of  IS'Ji  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Kev.  G.  H.  Eugleheart  for  his  trumpet 
Daffodil  Goldeu  Bell,  which  obtained  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate ou  April  12.  Mr.  Eugleheart  also  gained  the 
same  medal  last  year. 

A  NOVELTY  in  London  Utes  is  to  take  place  iu  the 
gardens  of  the  Roval  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park, 
in  June.  A  "fioral  parade"  is  being  arranged  for 
children,  and  medals  are  offered  for  the  best  decorated 
mail-cart,  goat-chaise,  tricycle-horse,  tricycle,  pony, 
donkey,  and  sedan  chair— all  to  be  adorued  with 
flowerd,  aud  awards  are  also  to  he  rnade  for  wreaths 
and  bouquets  exhibited  by  boys  and  girls. 

Sliepberd's  Lily  of  New  Zealand  (Ranun- 
culus Lyalli).— We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this 
charming  plant  in  flower  in  the  rock  garden  at 
Kew  this  week.  It  was  figured  some  years  ago 
from  a  charming  drawing  by  Mr.  Moon,  and  many 
ot  our  readers  will  no  doubt  remember  the  figure. 
The  leaves  as  well  as  the  flowers  are  all  ot  singu- 
larly fine  form.  We  hope  so  good  a  plant  will  some 
day  be  frequently  seen. 

The  Paeony  species  are  fast  approaching  their 
best ;  many  of  the  finest  of  the  officinalis  forms  are 
fully  open  now.  P.  Wittmanniana  is  nearly  over. 
This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  early  species;  the 
reddish  stems,  ample  foliage,  and  huge  yellow 
flowers  are  very  fine.  P.  Emodi  is  also  in  flower 
now ;  a  good  distinct  plant,  but  not  so  hardy  as 
many  of  the  others.  It  requires  a  shady  spot  and 
shelter  from  the  east. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— We  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  the  receipt  by  the  secretary 
ot  the  following  donations  to  the  Gardeners'  Or- 
phan Fund  :  £10  from  the  Ealing  Gardeners'  Im- 
provement Society,  the  proceeds  of  a  lecture  given 
by  the  Rev.  Thain  Davidson  to  that  body;  and 
£20,  the  proceeds  of  a  concert  held  at  Altrincham 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Manchester  Local  Com- 
mittee ot  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  Such 
efforts  are  most  praiseworthy. 

Pyrethrum  Jubilee.— We  have  forwarded  you, 
per  parcels  post  this  day,  a  few  flowers  of  our  new 
Pyrethrum  Jubilee  cut  from  some  1-inch  pots  which 
they  are  growing  in  ;  also  a  small  bunch  of  Les- 
chenaultia  biloba  major,  cut  from  some  small 
plants  grown  in  3J-inch  pots,— 11'.  Balcltin  ■(•  Sons. 

*,^*  The  flowers  of  this  Pyrethrum  are  single, 
deep  carmine.  It  is  the  richest  coloured  variety 
we  have  seen. — Ed. 

The  Oleasters.— We  saw  with  great  pleasure 
at  Kew  the  other  day  a  great,  high  and  spreading 
Ela?agnus  (figured  in  The  Garden  of  April  16). 
The  plate  well  showed  the  beauty  of  the  berries. 
It  was  a  mass  of  cream-coloured  flowers  at  Kew, 
and  this  and  the  silvery  foliage  gave  a  very 
charming  effect.  We  can  imagine  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  a  group  of  this  plant  on  a  bank 
in  the  open  garden.  It  must  be  perfectly  hardy, 
because  while  many  things  have  perished  about 
London  during  the  past  two  winters  this  is  intact. 

Medals  for  herbaceous  plants.— The  follow- 
ing medals  are  oft'ered  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Sons,  of  Langport,  this  year,  through  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society :  For  Pyrethrums  (peren- 
nials) on  June  7 :  six  single  and  six  double  varieties, 
three  blooms  of  each  variety  (large  silver).    For 
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herbaceous  P.eonies  June  21:  three  single  and 
nine  double  varieties,  three  bloonis  of  e.ich  variety 
(Karge  silver-gilt).  For  Delphiniums,  June  21 : 
twelve  va' ieties,  one  spike  of  each  variety  (la'ge 
silver).  For  Gaillardias  (perennial),  July  12  :  six 
varietie--.  five  blooms  of  each  variety  (large  silver). 
Gladioli,  September  0 :  twelve  spikes  in  twelve 
v.irietie.". 

The  David  Syme  Testimonial.— Subscribers 

are  respectfully  informed  that  the  presentation  to 
Mr.  David  Syme,  manager  of  Peter  Lawson  and 
Son  (Limited),  Edinburgh,  by  friends  in  the  seed 
and  nursery  trades  and  others,  will  take  p  ace  in 
the  Holborn  Restaurant,  London,  on  Jlonday,  80th 
inst.,  at  5.45  p.m.,  previous  to  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  London  Agricultural  Seed  Trade  Association. 
Further  particulars  if  required  from  the  hon.  secre- 
tary, David  Allester,  fi.  Market  Buildings,  Mark 
Lane,  London. 

The  Pea  crop  in  Essex. — Immense  damage 
has  been  done  to  growing  crops  of  Peas  in  Essex 
by  the  Pea  weevil.  In  many  cases  whole  fields  of 
Peas  have  been  destroyed,  and  have  had  to  be 
ploughed  in,  Oats  being  sown  in  their  place.  Miss 
Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  who  has  been  written  to  on 
the  subject,  says  she  attributes  the  pest  in  part 
to  the  great  warmth  that  we  had  for  a  short  time 
about  six  weeks  ago.  The  only  remedial  treatment 
that  appears  to  succeed,  she  says,  is  dusting  the 
leaves  with  some  deterrent  powder — lime  or  soot, 
for  instance — when  the  foliage  is  damp. 

Eurybia  (Olearia)  Gtumi.— Mr.  W.  H.  Blair, 
Cork,  sends  us  some  very  fine  fprays  of  this  valu- 
able shrub,  which  also  does  well  around  London. 
Against  a  sunny  wall  it  ought  to  do  well  in  any 
part  of  England.  The  leaves  are  small,  toothed 
and  covered  underneath  with  white  felt-like  tomen- 
tum.  The  flowers  are  very  abundant,  clothing  the 
shoots  with  a  mass  of  Daisy-like  blooms,  each  about 
an  inch  across.  The  flowers,  white  with  yellow 
disc,  are  borne  singly  on  the  ends  of  hundreds  of 
tiny  branchlets  on  the  upper  part  of  the  large 
branches.     It  also  makes  a  good  greenhouse  plant 

The  proposed  fruit  exhibition.— On  Tuesday, 
at  a  meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  at  which  Alderman 
Sir  James  Whitehead  presided,  of  the  provisional 
committee  of  the  proposed  international  fruit  show 
in  London,  it  was  resolved  that,  in  view  of  the  con- 
centration of  public  interest  in  the  coming  general 
election  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  making 
adequate  arrangements  for  holding  the  exhibition 
this  year,  and  also  in  consideration  of  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  intending  exhibitors  that  suflj- 
cient  notice  had  not  been  given  for  preparations, 
the  exhibition  should  be  held  in  the  autumn  of 
1893,  and  not  this  year. 

The  Globe  Flowers  are  delightful  just  now 
and,  in  spite  of  the  very  dry  weather,  have  attained 
to  a  good  height.  Trollius  europseus,  americanus, 
asiaticus,  and  the  semi-double  form  known  in  gar- 
dens as  T.  Fortunei  are  all  really  first-class  spring 
or  early  summer-flowering  plants,  good  alike  for 
bed  or  border.  It  is,  however,  as  marsh  plants 
that  they  are  really  seen  in  their  best  form,  for 
when  well  supplied  with  moisture  they  attain  a 
greater  size  and  vigour  than  one  ever  sees  them  in 
the  mixed  border.  They  should  be  planted  in  good 
large  patches  and  in  company  with  the  Marsh 
Marigold,  the  Fair  Maids  of  France,  and  Cam- 
panula rhomboidalis.  Of  all  the  plants  seeds  should 
be  gathered  and  sown  directly,  for  besides  the 
addition  to  stock,  the  chances  are  always  in  favour 
of  a  large-flowered  or  more  vigorous  form. 

Rock  plants  well  shown. — Everybody  was 
charmed  at  the  show  in  the  Temple  Gardens  last 
Wednesday  with  the  way  the  alpine  flowers  from 
York  were  arranged— just  in  the  true  and  natural 
way.  The  culture  of  alpine  flowers  for  many 
years  past  has  been  sadly  hindered  by  the  common 
way  of  placing  the  plants  amongst  stones,  doing 
one's  best  to  expose  their  roots  to  the  sun  and  air, 
and  producing  exactly  the  conditions  that  are  iwt 
found  in  the  Alps.    For  in  addit:oa  to  the  ra'nfal! 


and  snowfall  of  the  Alps  being  enormously  greater 
than  in  the  plains  of  England,  there  is  the  fact  to 
be  looked  at  that  some  of  the  plants  grow  a  yard 
deep  in  moist,  rocky  and  gritty  soil.  This  little 
exhibit  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  showed  the  way  the 
plants  naturally  emerge  from  ground  among  low 
rocks,  which,  instead  of  exposing  them  to  the  heat, 
really  protect  them  from  its  effects  ;  and  we  hope 
they  will  have  the  little  plan  shown  in  many  other 
flower  shows. 

Kernera  s&xitilis  is  a  charming  little  alpine 
not  unlike  the  dwarf  Scurvy  Grass  (Cochlearia). 
It  does  very  well  as  a  rock  plant,  and  forms  dense 
tufts  of  foliage  in  early  summer.  This  just  now  is 
covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  the  purest  white 
blossoms.  An  open  position  suits  it  best,  and  it 
may  be  readily  increased  by  division  or  cuttings. 
K.  Boissieri  is  a  very  nearly  allied  species,  dwarfer 
in  habit,  the  leaves  almost  entire,  and  the  flowers 
a  trifle  larger.  Both  are  natives  of  Southern 
Europe  and  are  good  alpines. 

The    Hay    Apple    from   the    Himalayas 

(Podophyllum  Emodi)  is  a  much  handsomer  plant 
than  the  American  P.  peltatum,  or  the  Chinese  P. 
pleianthum.  P.  Emodi  is  one  of  the  easiest  to 
manage  in  partially  shady  or  moist  places,  and 
never  fails  to  bear  ample  beautifully  marbled  foli- 
age, flowers  in  abundance,  and  in  autumn  a  crop 
of  the  most  exquisitely  coloured  drooping  fruits. 
It  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  the  American 
species,  although  quite  as  easily  managed  and  cer- 
tainly much  handsomer.  We  grow  it  in  peat  in 
partial  shade,  and  when  strong  it  forms  a  very 
charming  group. extremelyattractive  on  therockery 
in  early  summer.  A  good  companion  to  the  above 
is  Rodgersia  podophylla  from  China  and  Japan, 
with  its  charming  bronze  leaves  and  abundance  of 
Spir^a-like  flowers.  It  thrives  best  in  the  vicinity 
of  water,  and  if  kept  moist  all  through  the  summer 
is  one  of  the  finest  ornamental-foliaged  plants  we 
possess. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden.-  Tchichatscheffia 
isatidea  is  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  rock  plant. 
It  has  been  in  flower  for  fully  four  weeks.  It 
forms  a  tuft  of  leaves  like  Saxifraga  longifolia 
(fig.  oSSn,  Bot.  Mag  ),  to  which  also  the  flowers 
bear  some  resemblance,  except  in  colour,  which  is 
in  the  above  plant  a  bright  rosy  pink.  It  is 
sweet-scented,  and  among  rocks  perfectly  hardy. 
Tobolewskya  clavata ,  a  snow-white  flowered  Crucif  er 
from  Armenia,  is  a  first-rate  novelty ;  one  plant 
produces  a  dozen  or  more  flower-stems,  much 
branched  and  divided  into  dozens  of  flower-heads, 
much  like  those  of  an  Iberis,  of  the  snowiest 
whiteness.  It  is  very  graceful,  and  being  quite 
hardy  must  become  a  standard  garden  plant. 
Ixiolirion  Sintenisi  and  I.  macranthum  are  just 
now  in  full  beauty  ;  their  flowers  are  double  the 
size  of  those  of  montanum  or  tataricum,  and  are 
very  bright  in  colour ;  macranthum,  a  deep  blue 
with  a  tinge  of  purple,  Sintenisi  somewhat  paler. 
—Max  Lekhtlix,  Baihn-Baden. 

Cantua  dependens. — Amongst  the  greenhouse 
plants  exhibited  at  the  last  meetincr  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  a 
gathering  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  attracted 
much  attention.  The  Gardes  published  a  figure  of 
it  in  Sept.,  IHSo,  but  the  plant  cannot  yet  be  said  to 
have  attained  the  wide  cultivation  which  its  beauty 
and  distinctness  entitle  it  to.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Andes  of  Peru,  where  also  are  found  the  half- 
dozen  or  so  species  which  belong  to  the  genus. 
Naturally,  C.  dependens  is  a  .slender-growing  shrub 
and  is  grown  as  such  in  the  Riviera,  but  in  English 
greenhouses  it  is  better  loosely  trained  as  a  climber. 
The  stems  are  thin  and  bear  small  downy  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  pendent,  and  are  produced  in  a 
loose  cluster  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The 
corolla  is  tubular,  and  about  8  inches  long  by  a 
little  over  an  inch  wide  at  the  mouth  ;  in  colour  it 
is  of  a  charming  shade  of  deep  rose,  becoming  al- 
most scarlet  towards  the  base  of  the  tube.  It  is  a 
plant  requiring  very  little  artificial  heat ;  in  fact  it 
is  used  as  an  outdoor  wall  plant  in  some  parts  of 
England.     It  should  be  given  a  position  near  the 


glass,  the  most  important  factor  in  its  cultivation 
being  abundance  of  light.  It  strikes  readily  from 
cuttings,  and  requires  an  ordinary  compost  of 
loam,  leaf  soil  or  peat,  and  sand.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  it  is  not  so  great  a  success  as 
in  the  oountrv,  being,  as  a  rule,  hard  Lit  by  fogs. 
— B. 

*-:*  Mr.  Bedford,  StrafEan,  has  sent  us  some  very 
richly-coloured  flowers  of  this  handsome  creeper. 
—Ed. 

The  Fire  Bush  (Embothrium  coccineum).—  I 
am  sending  you  some  branches  of  Embothrium 
which  has  come  so  well  through  the  two  last 
winters.  One  of  the  two  trees  from  which  I  cut 
these  branches  was  blown  over  in  ihe  great  fnrw 
blizzard,  and  at  the  time  I  feared  it  was  irretrievably 
ruined.  I  determined,  however,  to  give  it  a  chance 
by  cutting  off  fully  8  feet  of  its  top>,  dug  a  pit 
behind,  and  got  the  tree  back  into  its  old  position. 
I  then  gave  it  some  new  soil,  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
and  secured  it  firmly  in  place  with  sirong  stakes, 
and  it  is  now  in  most  luxuriant  health,  covered 
from  top  to  bottom  with  its  dazzling  scarlet  floweis. 
The  plant  as  it  now  stands  is  14  feet  high.  The 
large  branches,  cut  from  the  top  of  a  plant  fully 
20  feet  high,  are  sent  merely  to  show  how 
freely  and  to  what  size  it  grows  and  flowers.  The 
small  pieces  were  cut  from  the  tree  blowm  over 
in  last  year's  snow  Wizzard. — Sangosea,  Trelis- 
sici,  Truro. 

*^,*  The  finest  flowering  branches  of  this 
brUliant  tree  we  have  ever  seen. — Ed. 

Strawberry  Commander. — I  have  forced  this 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  it  is,  I  think,  a 
great  addition  to  our  list  of  large  Strawberries  and 
lends  itself  to  forcing  very  well.  Commander  hcs 
the  best  flavour  of  all  the  large  Strawberries  that 
1  know.  It  is  a  very  dark  coloured  fruit,  large  and 
solid.  I  picked  one  fruit  which  weighed  1  oz.,  and 
four  other  fine  fruits  weighed  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 
It  bears  its  fruit  erect  on  a  stifl:  stem  and  is  far 
superior  to  Noble.  Auguste  Nicaise  is  a  gocd 
Strawberry.  It  forces  well,  crops  heavily,  but  the 
flavour,  certainly  superior  to  that  of  Noble,  is  not 
so  good  as  that  of  Commander.  I  force  Presidett 
and  Sir  Charies  Napier,  but  will  replace  them 
by  Commander  and  Auguste  Nicaise.  For 
early  work  I  find  Vicomtesse  Hericart  deThuiy 
the  best.  I  forced  some  Crescent  Seedling.  It 
has  proved  the  most  prolific  Strawberry  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  pots,  showing  immense  clusters  of 
bright  scarlet  fruit  of  a  round  shape,  something 
like  King  of  the  Earlies.  It  sets  far  moie  freely 
than  King  of  the  Earlies.  Commander,  Auguste 
Nicaise  and  Crescent  Seedling  are  looking  very 
well  out  of  doors.— Alexaxdek  Trail,  The  Gcr- 
dens.  FidsJian-  Ila'l.  Milmslon-,  Cheshire. 

*f*  Commander  has  large  handsome  fruit  of  v(  i  y 
good  flavour. — Ed. 

Peeonies. — All  the  species  and  varieties  of 
Pajony,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  alLi- 
flora  section,  have  suffered  more  or  less  this  year, 
and  the  stems  with  nearly  fully-formed  flowcis 
are  drooping  by  the  dozen.  A  friend  looking  at 
them  the  other  day  said  a  grub  was  the  cause,  but 
my  opinion  is  that  the  stems  are  frosted  at  the 
base  just  as  they  rise  from  the  ground,  and  the 
grub  is  the  scavenger  following  after  and  feeding 
on  the  damaged  stems.  P.  hybrida,  for  instance, 
growing  close  by  an  officinalis  form,  is  not  touched 
and  is  flowering"  profusely.  None  of  the  albiflora 
forms  are  affected  because  they  are  later  incom- 
ing up  than  the  others,  and  P.  hybrida  is  evidently 
hardier.  A  few  plants  of  the  same  kinds  as  thoi-e 
damaged  in  the  open,  growing  in  a  sheltered  spot 
where  the  morning  sun  does  not  reach  them,  are  un- 
touched, and  many  more  instances  could  be  given. 
The  stems,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  damaged 
only  close  to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing. 
The  stems  above  and  below  this  point  are  perfectly 
sound  and  the  buds  at  the  base  are  untouched,  .'O 
that  the  following  j'ear's  growth  is  not  interfered 
with.  If,  as  I  take  it.  the  frost  is  the  cause,  no- 
thing but  protection  from  the  morning  sun  can 
have  any  good  result. — D. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

the  almonds. 

Op  all  tlie  hardy  early  flowering  trees  in  the 
British  Islands  perhaps  the  Almond  is  the 
most  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  orna- 
ment. In  March  and  April  no  other  tree 
produces  such  fine  effects  in  the  garden  or 
park — at  any  rate,  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England.  Prom  a  purely  botanical  stand- 
point Almonds  are  but  a  group  or  sub  genus  of 
the  large  genus  Prunus — under  which  at  pre- 
sent most  botanists  include  them — but  for 
garden  purposes  it  may  be  as  well  to  speak  of 
them  by  their  commonl}''  accepted  garden 
name,  Amygdalus. 

Loudon  treats  Amygdalus  as  a  distinct 
genus,  and  for  every-day  use  we  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  Loudon.  lie,  however, 
was  not  consistent,  for  he  kept  up  the  Peach 
as  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Persica 
after  staling — under  Amygdalus — that  the 
Almond  was  included  by  Linnteus  in  the 
same  genus  with  the  Peach  and  ±s''ectarine,  of 
both  of  which  it  is  doubtless  the  patent,  as 
trees  have  been  found  \\ith  Almonds  in  a 
state  of  transition  to  Peaches,  and  with  both 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  same  branch. 

Amygdalus  communis,  the  common  Almond, 
grows  from  20  feet  to  30  high,  and  has  white  or 
rosy-coloured  flowers.  It  has  been  cultivated  from 
time  immemoriHl,  and  has  become  perfectly  natu- 
ralised in  many  countries.  It  appears  to  be  tho- 
roughly wild  in  Algeria,  where  quite  a  forest  of  it 
has  been  somewhat  recently  discovered  on  one  of 
the  spurs  of  the  Ouled-Eahn  Mountains  near 
Guelma.  There  is  .also  another  truly  wild  Algeiian 
habitat,  but  in  both  this  and  the  first-named  all  the 
trees  bear  bitter  fruits.  Probably  the  sweet  Almonds 
wliich  constitute  so  important  an  article  of  com- 
merce in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  &c..  are  merely  the 
produce  of  forms  which  have  originated  under  cul- 
tivation. There  are  many  vaiieties  differing  much 
in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  fruits,  in  the  thicknefs 
of  the  shell,  and  in  the  taste  of  the  kernels.  The  best 
qualities  that  find  their  way  to  English  markets 
are  known  as  Jordan  and  Valencia ;  they  are  used 
largely  as  a  dessert  nut.  The  common  kinds  of 
sweet  Almonds  are  usedfor  confectionery  purposes, 
for  coating  with  sugar,  &c.  Bitter  Almonds  are 
used  almost  exclusively  for  confectionery  and 
cooking.  In  Europe  nothing  of  late  seems  tn 
have  been  dorre  in  the  way  of  raising  new  varie- 
ties from  seed  ;  all  the  existing  favourite  varieties 
are  propagated  by  grafting.  In  Garden  and  Forest 
for  1891  Mr.  Charles  Howard  Shinn  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  seedling  Almonds  in  Califor- 
nia, and  asserts  that  "horticultural  history  must 
record  the  fact  that  California  first  originated  an 
entirely  new  line  of  market  varieties  in  the  Almond. 
The  Languedoc  %'arieties  introduced  into  California 
as  early  as  1853,  and  later  French  importations, 
are  now  superseded  by  seedlings  of  local  origin, 
some  of  them  worthy  of  trial  by  the  great  nursery- 
men of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Larger  and  better 
Nuts,  heavier  crops,  and  a  greater  degree  of  hardi- 
ness are  the  advantages  of  the  Californian  seed- 
lings. Some  of  them  yield  Nuts  which  bring  in  the 
market  two  or  three  cents  a  pound  more  than  the 
standard  imported  varieties."  A  weeping  Almond 
is  cultivated  here  and  there  in  British  gardens,  but 
it  is  not  worth  growing  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
There  is  also  another  variety  with  variegated  leaves 
to  which  the  same  r'emarks  apply. 

A.  Davidi.\na,  a  figure  of  which  accompanies 
these  notes,  is  the  first  of  the  genus  to  flower. 
In  favourable  seasons  it  opens  its  pure  white 
flowers  as  early  as  the  third  week  in  January. 
During  the  present  season  it  flowered  about  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  February.     Owing  to  this 


precocity  and  the  liability  of  the  blossoms  to  be 
injuredduringseverewcather,itrs  desirable  to  plant 
this  species  in  a  sheltered  spot.  Cultivated  in  pots 
or  tubs  it  makes  ii  very  beautiful  object  for  the 
decoration  of  glass-covered  corridors  and  unheated 
or  cool  conservatories,  and  flowers  very  early  with- 
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Amygdalus  Davidiana. 

out  being  forced.  There  is  a  variety  with  rosy 
tinted  flowers,  but  as  it  is  not  so  free  as  the  type, 
it  is  hardly  worth  growing.  Mr.  J.  G.Jack,  in 
(iardvn  and  Forest  for  the  present  year,  gives  the 
foUoning  account  of  this  beautiful  Chinese  species. 
Enumerating  seme  of  the  ncore  remarkable  plants 


in  the  Paris  Jardin  des  Plantes,  he  writes  :  "An- 
other plant  of  much  interest  is  a  specimen,  now 
thirty  years  old  and  partly  decayed,  of  the  Prunus 
Davidiana,  introduced  from  China  by  the  cele- 
brated traveller  and  collector  after  whom  it  is 
named.  This  plant  has  never  fruited,  a  character- 
istic which  has  so  far  I  een  followed  by  its  grafted 
progeny  at  the  Ar'nold  arboretum,  where  it  is  the 
very  earliest  of  the  Rose  family  to  blossom,  flower- 
ing this  seasonasearly  as  Aprils.  [Thedrfl'erencein 
the  flowering  season  between  the  south  of  England 
and  the  Northern  United  States  is  well  shown  by 
this  Almond.]  The  flowers  seem  perfect  enough  as 
regards  stamens  and  pistils,  and  the  non-fruiting 
peculiarity  has  been  attributed  to  frost  or  cool 
weather  at  the  time  of  blossoming,  or,  what  may 
be  quite  as  probable,  to  the  lack  of  pollen  from 
flowers  of  different  seedling  plants  of  its  own  kind. 
It  is  a  question  worth  testing." 

A.  ARGENTEA  is  a  native  of  Western  Asia,  &c., 
and  makes  a  charming  shrrrb  or  low  tree  ;  its  aspect 
is  very  striking  on  account  of  the  shining,  silvery 
appearance  of  the  small  leaves.  This  species  rarely 
flowers  in  this  country,  but  it  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing for  the  beauty  of  its  silvery  foliage.  In  some 
books  and  gardens  this  also  occurs  under  the  names 
of  A.  orientalis  and  Cerasus  orientalis. 

A.  INCANA,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  makes  a 
small  bush  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  bears  red 
flowers  in  March  and  April ;  it  principally  differs 
from  A.  nana,  the  following  species,  in  its  smaller 
flowers  and  in  the  leaves  being  white  beneath.  In 
some  books  this  is  called  Cerasus  incana. 

A.  NANA,  a  native  of  Southern  Russia,  is  a 
charming  shrub  about  2  feet  or  I!  feet  high,  and 
bears  a  profusion  of  rose-coloured  flowers  in  March 
and  April  before  the  glossy  green,  Willow-like 
leaves  appear.  This  species  likes  a  rather  dry  soil, 
and  when  well  established  produces  an  abundance 
of  suckers  from  the  roots.  There  is  a  white-flowered 
variety  in  cultivation,  but  it  is  somewhat  uncom- 
mon. The  fruit  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  common 
Almond,  but  otherwise  much  resembles  it. 

A.  PERSIC.4. — The  double  -  flowering  Japanese 
Peaches  are  not  so  frequently  grown  as  their  merits 
deserve  ;  there  are  no  more  beautiful  objects  in  the 
garden  or  shrubbery.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour 
from  pure  white  to  blood-red,  and  are  freely  pro- 
duced in  sheltered  situations.  Perhaps  the  reason 
that  the  double  Peaches  are  so  seldom  met  with  is 
that  grafted  plants  are  short  -  lived.  The  Plum 
stock  does  not  seem  to  suit  them,  canker  often  sets 
in,  the  heads  grow  unsightly,  and  the  trees  die.  If 
plants  could  be  obtained  on  their  own  roots,  in  all 
probability  they  would  live  much  longer  than 
grafted  ones.  In  any  case  a  sheltered  spot  should 
always  be  chosen  for  the  Japanese  Peaches,  as  they 
are  neither  so  hardy  nor  so  vigorous  as  the  common 
Almond. 

A.  SiMONi,  also  known  under  the  names  of  Per- 
sica Simoni  and  Prunus  Simoni,  is  a  more  recent 
introduction  from  China,  but  for  general  ornamen- 
tal purposes  it  is  not  so  desirable  as  the  lai-t-named 
species.  It  is  also  an  early  flowerer,  and,  like  A. 
Davidiana,  has  pure  white  blossoms.  N. 


A  spiral  Wellingtonia. — So  far  as  I  have 
seen  hitherto,  Wellingtonias  take  generally  a  cone 
shape,  although  differing  more  or  less  in  relative 
height  and  breadth  of  base.  Still,  the  same  or- 
dinary form  prevails.  But  there  is  a  striking  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  in  a  noble  tree  on  the  lawn  at 
Ruxley  Lodge.  It  is  a  real  spire,  very  narrow 
throughout,  of  perfect  form,  and  f>7  feet  in  height. 
The  bole  5  feet  from  the  ground  is  7  feet  round. 
It  was  planted  in  1859  when  but  18  inches  in  height, 
and  is  consequently  about  35  years  of  age.  The 
bole  is  branchless  for  some  4  feet  or  5  feet  from 
the  ground,  arrd  then  the  branching  is  perfect,  but 
singularly  narrow.  It  has  been  described  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  trees  of  its  kind  in  the  king- 
dom.—A.  D. 

A  notle  Horse  Chestnut. — On  the  lawn  at 
Ruxley  Lodge  I  lately  noted  a  gigantic  spreading 
Horse  Chestnirt,  the  lower  branches  of  which  not 
only  rest  on  the  ground,  but  are  partially  buried 
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in  the  soil,  and  in  that  way  formed  roots,  and 
thus  additional  strength  has  been  given  them. 
In  one  direction  a  broad  path  runs  tlirough  uniler 
the  trees,  but  otherwise  all  round,  the  branches 
come  down  on  the  turf  for  a  diameter  of  from  70 
feet  to  80  feet.  The  specimen  shows  how  spreading 
these  trees  may  bo  when  protected  from  cattle,  and 
when,  as  now,  in  full  bloom  it  is  a  splendid  object. — 
A.  D. 


NOTES  OX  BARBERRIES. 

The  South  American  Barberries,  which  are  all 
evergreen,  or  nearly  so,  contribute  not  a  little  to 
the  rtoral  display  afforded  by  our  hardy  shrubs  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  for  though  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  things  now  in  bloom,  such  tints  as  the 
rich  orange  of  B.  Darwini  and  the  golden  blooms 
of  B.  stenophylla  arc  by  no  means  largely  repre- 
sented. Numerous  as  the  plants  are  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  William  Lolib,  Darwin's  Barberry 
must,  I  think,  stand  out  as  one  of  his  very  finest 
introductions,  for  irrespective  of  blossoms  it  is  a 
really  handsome  evergreen  shrub.  Its  usual  season 
of  blooming  is  in  the  spring,  at  which  time  the 
flowers  are  often  borne  in  such  profusion  that  the 
leaves  are  .almost  hidden.  The  berries,  which  ripen 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  are  of  aricli  purple 
colour,  and  form  when  in  that  stage  quite  an  addi- 
tional feature.  Beside  all  this,  Darwin's  Barberry 
will  sometimes  produce  <a  number  of  blossoms  dur- 
ing the  autumn  months,  but  this  character  appears 
to  be  limited  to  individual  plants,  which  circum- 
stance suggests  the  question.  Would  it  be  possible, 
by  following  a  system  of  raising  plants  from  seed 
and  selecting  therefrom,  to  finally  acquire  an 
autumn-flowering  form !  In  the  colour  of  the 
blooms  seedlings  certainly  vary,  as  some  are  of  a 
miuch  richer  orange  tint  than  others.  Another 
species  now  in  flower  is  B.  empetrifolia,  a  low- 
growing,  somewhat  spreading  shrub,  with  small 
narrow  le.aves  and  golden  yellow  blossoms.  This  is 
not  particularly  robust  in  constitution,  and  when 
met  with  is  by  no  means  invariably  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  A  considerable  amount  of  interest  is 
attached  to  this  species  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
of  the  parents  of  B.  stenophylla,  the  other  being 
B.  Darwini.  B.  stenophylla  is  one  of  the  finest 
members  of  the  genus,  and  forms  a,  large  and 
dense-growing  shrub,  whose  long  wand-like  shoots 
are  wreathed  for  a  considerable  distance  with  deep 
golden-coloured  blossoms.  It  is  a  most  desirable 
lawn  shrub,  as  when  isolated  in  this  way  it  forms 
a  symmetrical-shaped  specimen,  whose  slender 
shoots  are  disposed  in  a  very  graceful  manner. 
B.  stenophylla  sometimes  ripens  seeds,  and  plants 
raised  in  this  way  show,  as  a  rule,  a  considerable 
amount  of  variation,  some  partaking  much  more  of 
the  character  of  B.  Darwini  than  others.  Another 
species  which  is  by  no  me.ans  common  is  B.  dulcis 
or  buxifolia,  which  forms  a  free-growing,  much- 
branched  bush  of  rather  upright  growth.  It  reaches 
a  height  of  G  feet  to  8  feet,  and  is  particularly 
noticeable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  of  these 
evergreen  Barberries  to  flower.  In  this  species  the 
leaves  are  small,  firm  in  texture,  and  of  a  deep 
green  hue,  while  the  blooms,  which  are  borne  in 
great  profusion,  are  suspended  on  unusually  long 
stalks.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  clear  bright 
yellow,  a  very  pleasing  tint.  According  to  Loudon, 
this  is  one  of  the  oldest  Barberries  from  the  South 
American  region,  having  been  introduced  as  long 
ago  as  ISIil).  The  last  of  this  .group  to  be  mentioned 
and  the  most  recent  introduction  is  B.  congesti- 
flora  hakeoides,  which  is  totally  distinct  from  any 
of  the  others.  It  is  a  sturdy  growing  shrub,  which 
is  said  to  reach  a  height  of  several  feet,  but  1  ha\e 
not  yet  seen  it  much  more  than  a  yard  hi.gh.  The 
leaves,  which  are  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  length, 
are  roundish,  bright  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  glaucous  beneath.  The  foliage  is  of  a  thick 
leathery  texture,  while  the  large  conspicuous  spines 
upon  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  a  very  noticeable 
feature.  It  differs  greatly  from  all  the  others  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  blossoms,  which  are  borne 
in  dense  globose  heMls.  They  are  of  a  golden  yel- 
low colour.  This  Barberry  was  introduced  and 
put  into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 


One  or  two  species  other  than  those  of  the  ever- 
green section  are  also  very  noticeable  just  now,  the 
most  conspicuous  being  B.  sinensis  or  Tliunbergi, 
which,  though  by  no  means  a  novelty,  has  only 
within  the  last  two  or  throe  years  been  recognised 
to  the  extent  that  its  merits  deserve.  This  forms 
a  dense  growing,  somewhat  spreading  bush,  whose 
foliage  and  flowers  make  their  appearance  simulta- 
neously with  each  other.  The  leaves  are  small, 
roundish  in  shape,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
while  the  flowers,  which  depend  in  great  profusion 
from  tlie  undersides  of  the  shoots,  arc  brownish- 
crimson  on  the  exterior  and  sulphur-yellow  within. 
The  Ijlooms  are  certainly  not  particularly  showy, 
but  from  their  numbevs  and  association  with  the 
tender  green  of  the  unfolding  foliage  they  form  a 
very  pleasing  feature. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  autumn  rather  than  the 
spring  that  this  Barberry  assumes  its  most 
attractive  garb,  as  tlie  little  oblong-shaped  berries 
are  of  a  bright  sealing-wax-like  tint,  while  the 
decaying  leaves  become  of  an  intense  crimson  hue. 
and  what  is  more  they  often  remain  in  this  stage 
a  considerable  time.  It  was  exhibited  at  an  .au- 
tumn meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
1890,  and  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  at  which 
time  very  few  people  were  acquainted  with  this 
B.arberry,  though  I  am  assured  that  the  demand 
for  it  has  increased  considerably  since  then.  This 
Barberry  is  very  popular  in  some  districts  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  berries  are  as  a  rule 
produced  much  more  freely  than  in  this  countiy, 
for  here  it  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  of  berries. 

The  last  to  be  mentioned  of  the  Barberries  that  are 
particularly  noticeable  just  now  claims  recognition 
from  a  foliage  rather  than  a  floral  point  of  view, 
and  that  is  the  purple-leaved  variety  of  the  common 
Barberry,  which  in  poor  sandy  soil  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  sunshine  is  much  more  richly  tinted  than 
where  liberally  treated.  T. 


Chrysanthemums. 


DWARFING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Now  that  exhibitions  mainly  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  these  plants  are  so  common  thrimgli- 
out  the  country,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  in  all  societies'  .sclredulcs  are  to  be  found 
classes  for  groups  of  plants  either  by  tliein- 
selves  or  intermixed  with  foliage  or  flowering 
plants. 

For  competition,  then,  there  is  no  metliod  of 
cultivating  the  plants  so  satisfactory  as  dwarf- 
ing them  by  what  is  known  as  cutting  down. 
Good  blooms  can  be  had  from  plants  so  treated, 
while  tlie  plants  can  be  seen  to  much  greater 
advantage  and  the  blooms  are  brought  more 
within  range.  Dwarf  plants  are  equally  suitable 
f(U'  home  decoration.  I  do  not  include  plants 
which  are  more  generally  known  as  bushes,  al- 
though dwarf,  because  these  are  mainly  intended 
to  produce  a  quantity  of  flowers  rather  than  a 
few  mainly  for  quality.  Bush  Chrys.antlienuiins, 
although  highly  recommended  for  the  two -fold 
purpose  of  piroviding  bli.ioms  in  ((uantity  anil 
plants  for  decoration,  are  not  suitable  for  com- 
petitiim  either  alone  or  with  other  plants, 
owing  to  their  somewhat  luiu]iy  appearance 
when  grouped  together.  Singly,  bushes  are 
handsome  sulijects.  The  new  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums,  especially  in  the  Japanese 
section,  are  now  much  dwarfer  than  formerly, 
and  which  if  persevered  with  may  before  long 
result  in  a  sufficient  number  of  kinds  whicli 
will  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  adopting 
measures  to  reduce  the  natural  height  of  the 
plants,  and  still  obtain  good  blooms.  Any 
variety  may  be  grown  on  the  dwarhng  process, 
but  of  course  those  sorts  which  are  naturally 
of  that  style  will  ))e  the  more  suitable,  as  it  is 
next  to  an  impossibility  to  ha\'e  the  plants  too 


dwarf.  Preference  should  he  given  to  the 
Japanese  section,  owing  to  their  being  naturally 
so  much  better  adajited  for  decoration  either 
with  other  plants  or  alone.  Incurved  or  reflexed 
kinds  are  far  too  stitf  in  appearance  to  give  a 
really  artistic  ettect.  The  ])lant5  intojided  for 
cutting  down  should  be  selected  from  those 
grown  for  the  jnirpose  of  giving  large  blooms, 
or,  in  other  words,  those  grown  with  one  stem 
from  the  cutting  to  the  period  when  the  first 
natural  break  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing the  jilants  with  additional  shoots.  Such 
plants  will  have  been  kept  as  dw;irf  as  possible 
by  keeping  them  tliinly  disposed  on  an  open 
space.  In  competition,  groups  which  contain 
plants  carrying  the  best  foliage  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  others  with  faulty  leaves.  The 
manner  in  which  ■  the  plants  are  managed 
previous  to  cutting  down  is  very  important  to 
the  presei'vation  of  the  bottom  leaves.  Plants 
varying  from  2  feet  to  .5  feet  in  height  exclusive 
of  the  pots  may  be  had  for  grou])ing  upon  the 
cut-down  system,  and  will  carry  from  three  to 
six  blooms  each.  Smaller  ])ots  can  be  used  than 
are  generally  reijuired  by  plants  grown  for  the 
production  of  large  exhibition  blooms.  Plants 
in  smaller  pots  are  also  better  adapted  for 
mixed  groups. 

The  time  when  cutting  down  should  take 
place  depends  much  upon  the  varieties  to  be 
operated  on.  Naturally,  those  varieties  which 
flower  late  should  be  cut  down  first,  as  they 
require  more  time  to  develojj  their  blooms 
after  the  l)uds  are  formed  than  do  earlier  sorts. 
Indeed,  where  cutting  down  is  to  be  practised 
on  a  large  scale,  it  is  wise  to  divide  the  varieties 
into  three  sections — late,  medium,  and  early- 
flowering.  Where  a  representative  collection  of 
varieties  is  required  on  a  particular  date  this 
plan  is  imperative.  I  will  name  just  one  or  two 
sorts  in  each  of  the  three  sections  as  a  guide  to 
the  inexperienced  in  making  a  selection  for  cut- 
ting down  as  to  time. 

Taking  the  late  flowering  sorts  first,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Ralph  Brocklebauk,  W.  W.  Coles, 
and  Etoile  de  Lyon.  Medium  flowering  sorts, 
as  Sunflower,  Carew  Underwood,  Gloire  du 
Rocher,  \V.  H.  Lincoln,  and  Mme.  jMezard. 
Those  which  flower  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
last  named  are  Avalanche,  Edwin  Molyneux, 
Elaine,  W.  Tricker.  and  Val  d'Andorre.  The 
above  will  indicate  pretty  clearly  liow  the  varie- 
ties need  classing.  The  same  rule  applies,  of 
course,  to  all  sections.  Where  competition  is 
an  object,  it  is  necessary  then  to  include  other 
sections  to  render  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
thoroughly  representative.  A  judicious  selec- 
tion of  incurved  sorts  ought  then  to  be  added, 
while  a  few  of  the  Japanese  Anemone  kinds 
would  also  give  variety.  The  graceful  manner 
in  which  their  guard  florets  hang  renders  this 
class  interesting  apart  from  their  value  as  cut 
blooms.  Always  select  varieties  which  are 
naturally  dwarf  in  habit  and  which  are  well 
furnished  with  leaves  for  the  front  of  any  group. 
Aval.mche  is  a  type  of  this.  These  should  be 
cut  down,  say,  to  within  4  inches  of  the  soil, 
the  others  to  (i  inches,  8  inclies,  and  12  inches, 
according  to  their  respective  natural  heights  of 
growth.  Tlie  largest  flowering  sorts  should 
carry  three  blooms,  and  so  on,  in  proportion 
to  their  individual  size.  Those  which  carry 
the  most  blooms  must  be  cut  down  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  growths  required  to 
furnish  the  blooms,  which  will  be  one  on  each 
shoot.  Commence  about  May  20  witli  tlie  late 
sorts,  June  1  will  be  early  enough  for  the  second 
batch,  and  the  middle  of  the  month  for  the 
latest  lot.  If  the  plants  could  have  the  protec- 
tion of  a  cold  frame  after  being  cut  clown  for  a 
time,  so  much  the  better,  as  they  will  not  re- 
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quire  much  water  at  the  roots  until  new  growth 
begins.  Syringe  the  plants  twice  a  day  to  assist 
the  shoots  starting  into  growth  from  the  eyes 
below  where  the  top  of  tlie  plant  was  severed. 
As  soon  as  the  new  growths  are  long  enough  to 
determine  if  they  are  perfect  and  the  leading 
points  not  deformed,  disbud  the  shoots  to  the 
nunil)er  recpured.  ]Mrs.  G.  Rundle  and  its 
yellow  sports,  George  Glenny  and  Mrs.  Dixon, 
which  are  really  valuable  when  treated  in  this 
way  for  decoration,  may  carry  as  many  as  si.\ 
flowers  on  each  plant.  The  soil  in  the  puts 
should  only  Ije  kept  moist,  as  the  plants  are  less 
liable  to  sutler  from  the  stems  bleeding  from  tlie 
place  where  they  were  cut  down.  When  tlie 
new  growths  are  well  started,  transfer  the  plants 
to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower  ;  those 
9  inches  in  diameter  are  large  enough  for  any  ; 
some  may  go  into  pots  an  inch  smaller.  The 
compost  should  be  of  the  same  kind  as  recom- 
mended for  the  Hnal  potting  of  all  the  plants  for 
whatever  purpose  required.  Keep  the  plants 
rather  close  ftu-  a  few  days  untU  the  roots  are 
running  freely  into  the  new  soil,  when  they 
should  be  removed  to  their  summer  quarters.  A 
position  where  they  will  obtain  full  advantage 
of  sunlight  and  shelter  from  south-west  winds 
should  be  given  them. 

Allow  plenty  of  space  between  the  plants  to 
encourage  a  sturdy  growth.  At  this  stage  the 
new  shoots  being  brittle  are  easily  snapped  oft' 
by  winds,  so  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
these  mishaps  by  placing  a  stake  to  each. 
Directly  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  a  stimulant  of 
some  kind  should  be  given,  the  object  being  to 
maintain  the  foliage  in  good  condition  ;  the  kind 
should  be  changed  occasionally,  not  forgetting 
the  use  of  S(iot  water.  Daily  syringings  during 
hot  dry  weather,  keeping  in  subjection  the  attacks 
of  insect  pests,  such  as  black  fly,  mildew,  and 
the  Celery  fly,  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 

E.    MOLYNEUX. 


NEW 


AMERICAN    CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
OF  1892. 


It  maybe  accepted  as  a  fact  of  some  little  import- 
ance in  Chrysanthemum  cultivation  that,  while  the 
issue  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
catalogue  for  188S  contained  the  names  of  only 
four  American  Chrysanthemums  in  the  list  of  se- 
lected Japanese  exhibition  varieties,  the  Centenary 
edition,  published  two  years  later,  comprised  thir- 
teen sorts  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  lists  devoted  to 
the  several  sections  of  the  same  species.  Those 
named  in  the  earlier  edition  were  Florence  Percy, 
Gloriosum,  Moonlight,  and  White  Dragon,  and  their 
merits  were  so  generally  approved,  that  when  the 
later  issue  of  1890  appeared,  t  hey  were  all  retained  in 
the  lists,  and  the  others,  viz.,  Fimbriatum,  L.  Can- 
ning, Mrs.  Irving  Clark,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Harris,  Volun- 
teer, W.  W.  Coles,  Ada  Spaulding,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Wheeler,  and  President  Hyde,  were  added.  Since 
then  other  American  raised  varieties  have  proved 
of  great  value  to  the  cultivator,  and  among  not 
the  least  popular  of  the  new-comers  may  be  cited 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  Puritan,  Beauty  of  Castlewood,  and 
several  more  that  have  been  raised  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Out  of  the  enormous  number 
of  novelties  imported  into  England  from  various 
sources,  it  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  ability  of 
American  raisers,  now  that  most  of  their  seedlings 
are  becoming  more  generally  distributed,  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  their  flowers  are  pushing  their 
way  into  a  foremost  place  in  our  collections,  ;ind 
undoubtedly  as  time  goes  on  it  will  be  found  that 
the  lists  of  our  best  show  varieties  will  contain  a 
high  percentage  of  these  American  sorts. 

There  is  always  some  difficulty  in  declaring  what 
an  American  Chrysanthemum  really  is,  because  so 
many  of  the  reputed  American  flowers  are  not 
seedlings  of  American  origin,  but  varieties  that  have 
been  imported  into  that  country  direct  from  Japan, 


and  so  without  considerable  research  at  times  it 
becomes  unsafe  to  ascribe  American  origin  to  those 
which  we  in  this  country  are  frequently  apt  to  do. 
These  niceties  of  distinction  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  arc  indeed  of 
little  value  to  any  perhaps  but  tlie  histori.in,  inas- 
much as  the  flowers  imported  from  Japan  by 
American  nurserymen  show  very  clearly  the  keen 
appreciation  they  have  of  good  varieties  possessing 
distinctive  characteristics.  This  appreciation  of  a 
new  and  valuablestook  will  unquestionably  operate, 
if  indeed  it  has  not  already  done  so,  materially  to 
tlie  benefit  of  the  progeny  raised  from  this  source 
in  America,  and  it  is  just  this  point  that  seems  to 
be  agitating  the  minds  of  the  French  raisers,  who 
lose  no  time  in  securing  the  best  American  sorts 
and  adding  them  to  their  collections. 

The  best  known  names  in  connection  with  this 
br.anch  of  Chrysanthemum  culture  in  America  are 
Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott,  j\Ir.  John  Thorpe,  Mr.  T.  II. 
Spaulding,  Mr.  Robert  Craig,  Mr.  W.  K.  Harris, 
Mr.  Waterer,  Messrs.  Fewkes  and  Son,  Messrs 
Pitcher  &  Manda,  Messrs.  Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 
and  several  amateurs  and  gentlemen's  gardeners, 
who  have  all  enriched  the  exhibitor's  collections 
with  either  seedlings  or  importations,  and  in  some 
cases  both,  and  these  are  undoubtedly  the  growers 
who  have  been  the  cause  of  giving  so  great  and  so 
unexpected  an  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
popular  autumn  flower  in  the  States.  Twelve 
years  ago  there  was  not  much  done  in  this  wav, 
and  perhaps  it  it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Walcott's 
efforts,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Thorpe's,  the  Cliry- 
santhemum  would  not  now  rank  so  high  as  it  does 
throughout  the  Union.  A  few  years  ago  the  entire 
season's  sale  by  Mr.  Thorpe  was,  as  hehimself  tells  us, 
less  than  700  plants,  while  during  the  past  one  the 
number  reached  nearly  100,000.  If  this  be  so  in 
his  case,  the  increase  may  reasonably  be  placed  at 
something  approaching  the  same  rate  in  the  case 
of  other  American  nurserymen,  thus  demonstrating 
the  tremendous  run  on  the  plant  which  its  beauty 
and  utility  have  brought  about. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  convenience 
if  our  American  friends  could  be  persuaded  to 
attempt  something  like  classification  in  announcing 
their  new  flowers.  I  have  pointed  this  out  before, 
and  as  The  Garden  has  an  important  circulation 
in  the  States,  this  reiterated  appeal  may,  it  is 
hoped,  be  productive  of  some  such  attempt.  The 
novelty  hunter  will  not  be  slow  to  discover  an  addi- 
tion to  the  hairy  section  besides  those  previously 
announced.  Spartel  is  stated  to  be  a  cross  between 
Mile.  M.  Fabre  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  having 
hairy-like  filaments  very  prominent.  Eva  Hoyt,  a 
Japanese  large-flowering  variety,  is  said  to  have  cost 
the  distributor  £50  for  control  of  its  sale,. and  many 
of  the  varieties  appear  to  have  been  successful  in 
winning  cups,  medals,  and  certificates  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  competition,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society,  at  Boston,  at  Indiana- 
polis, and  other  places. 

It  may  be  serviceable  to  note  that  the  hairy  va- 
riety W.  A.  M,anda,  alluded  to  in  a  former  paper, 
has  already  a  synonym  in  the  shape  of  Patrick 
Barry,  and  that  Louis  Bffihmer  has  sported  to  a 
rosy  blush  form  called  William  Falconer. 

Although  the  Americans  are  rather  profuse  in 
some  instances  in  the  wording  of  the  descriptions, 
they  unquestionably  set  a  good  example  in  nomen- 
clature. No  flowers  could  possibly  have  shorter, 
clearer,  or  better  appellations  than  Chicago,  Colum- 
bian, Dove,  Duck,  Herald,  Heron,  Kiku,  Olga,  Paw- 
nee, Pigeon  and  the  like,  while  many  of  the  personal 
names  are  as  brief  as  such  names  can  be. 

There  appears  to  be  a  system  in  vogue  in  the 
States  by  which  these  names  are  registered,  and  it 
is  a  highly  commendable  one,  because  when  once  a 
grower  has  registered  the  name  of  a  new  seedling, 
nobody  else  has  a  right  to  use  it  for  another  flower. 
This  system  might  with  advantage  be  adopted  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  if  it  could  only  be  enforced 
in  some  authoritative  way.  When  they  are  regis- 
tered, the  names  are  advertised  in  the  American 
Fi'urisf,  so  that  persons  interested  may  be  acquainted 
with  those  in  use. 

Adn.  11.  Lermj  (Spaulding).— Bread  petals,  Jeep 
rn.st'-piiik. 


A.  Ladenherg  (Spauldii  g).— Japanese ;  rose-pink. 

Amy  Carey  (Spauklingl. — .Tapauese;  light  brown. 

Biihy  Cleieland  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese 
retloxt^d  ;  broad  petals,  lilac-pink. 

Belle  of  Oraiige  (Spaulding). — Broad  peta's,  rich 
caiiary-yollow. 

C.  B.  Whihwll  (E.  G.  Hifl) .-Chinese;  globular, 
velvet- niaronn,  reverse  lifrbtor. 

C.  F.  Whilinri  (Spaulding). — Large  bloom,  chest- 
nut, old  gold  and  bronze,  broad  petals. 

Chicago  (Spaulding). — SlieD-pink,  passing  to  white, 
bread  incurving  petals. 

Christo]>her  Columbus  (Spaulding).— Japanese;  deep 
dark  crimson. 

Clara  Berfcrmann  (Vaughan). — Bronze,  with  pur- 
plish stripes,  passing  to  golden-yellow. 

Co!.  II.  M.  Boie.i  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— .lapanese 
incurved  ;  rose-pink,  veined  lighter,  petals  twisted. 

Col.  11'))!,.  B.  Smith  (SiMulding),— Broad  petals, 
bright  golden  bronze. 

Columbian  (Spaulding). — Bright  scarlet. 

Conii-lia,  Beckwith  (Spaulding). — Broad,  long  in- 
curving petals,  snow  white. 

Ikirid  Rose  (Henderson).— Rosy  claret,  edged  silvery 
white. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Mandeville  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — In- 
curved ;  long  petals,  chrome-yellow. 

Dr.  Covert  (E.  G.  Hill).— Japanese  ;  golden  yellow. 

Dove  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Anemoue  ;  pure  white. 

Duel:  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Anemone  :  pure  white. 

E.  A.  irood  (Thorpe). — Incurved;  velvet-crimson, 
reverse  shaded  gold. 

Kcret  (Pitcher  and  Manda).  —  Anemone ;  pure 
white. 

Edward  Hatch  (E.  G.  Hill).— Large  globular  bloom, 
soft  lemon  and  bright  pink. 

Ella  May  (Henderson). — Primrose-yellow,  centre 
apricot. 

Elsinor  (Spauldingl.^Broad  petals,  bright  orange. 

Emvia  IfitjeroHi  (Spaulding). — Broad  petals,  lemon- 
yellow. 

Ethel  Paid  (Spaulding). — Incurved;  snow  white. 

Era  Hoyt  (Spauldiug). — .lapanese  ;  bright  yellow. 

Evening  Glow  (Henderson). — Centre  yellow,  shaded 
bronze-red  towards  tips  of  petals. 

Fair  Maid  of  Pertli  (Spaulding). — Pure  white, 
tipped  rose. 

Faultless  (Henderson).  —  Large  bloom,  golden 
yellow. 

Frances  Tarbox  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese 
reflesed;  broad  petals,  silvery  pink,  edged  pale  lilac, 
early. 

Fred.  Dorner  (E.  G.  Hifl).— Pure  white,  pencilled 
lavender. 

George  Savage  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Incurved; 
broad  petals,  white,  dwarf. 

George  It'.  Childs. — Broad  stiff  petals,  dark  velvety 
crimson. 

Gognac  (N.  Smith  and  Son). — Japanese ;  sport  from 
Mrs.  Irving  Clark,  white. 

Goldjidch  (Henderson). — Deep  crimson,  reverse 
light  bronze. 

Harry  May  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Incurved;  old 
gold,  veined  red,  broad  petals. 

Harry  Balsley  (N.  Smith  and  Son). — Pearl-pink, 
shading  to  mermetpink,  erect  petals. 

Hazel  Gallagher  (Thorpe). — Incurved  ;  rose-pink, 
reverse  silvery  pink. 

H  Ballantine  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese  in- 
curved ;  bronze  or  terra-cotta,  passing  to  straw-yellow, 
hairy  variety. 

Herald  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Anemone;  golden 
yellow,  single  row  of  ray  florets. 

Heron  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Anemone  ;  rose-pink. 

H,  F.  Spaidding  (Sfaulding). — Japanese;  apricot- 
yellow,  shading  to  rose,  centre  clear  yellow. 

Indian  C/i it/ (Henderson). — Japanese  ;  crimson. 

John  Bertermann  (E.  G.  Hill). — Pure  white,  shad- 
ing to  cream  in  centre. 

John  H,  Taylor  (Thorpe). — Refleied  ;  white,  mottled 
pink. 

Jos.  H.  White  (E.  G.  Hill).— Dahlia-hke  petals, 
white. 

J.  N.  May  (Spaulding). —  Deep  ox-blood-red,  re- 
verse coppery  bronze. 

J.  Schuyler  Matthews. — Incurved;  red-bronze,  re- 
verse gold. 

J.  S.  Fassett  (Spaulding).— Japanese  ;  lilac-crimson, 
shading  to  pink. 

Julius  Rnehrs  (Henderson). — Incurved;  violet-rose, 
reverse  silvery  pink. 
Kiku  (I'liorpe). — Deep  pink,  centre  silvery  pink. 

King\'i  Daughter  (Vaughan). — Japanese;  snow  white, 
long  petals. 

Lilian  Btisfell  (Spaulding). — Incurved ;  broad  petals, 
ilvery  pink,  early. 
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LooJciny  Backward  (Spaulding). — Deop  crimjon. 

Lord  Brooke  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese  in- 
curved ;  bronze-yellow,  shaded  red,  stiff  broad  petals, 
dwarf. 

Mamie  Craig  (Spiulding).— White,  shaded  pink  in 
centre,  passing  to  white. 

Majestii  (llenderson).— Deep  red,  larger  and  finer 
than  Cullingtordi. 

Marguerite  Jt-tfords  (E.  G.  Hill). — Amber-yellow. 

Miss  Ada  McVicker  (Pitcherand  Manda).— Japanese 
leflexed:  creamy  white,  thick  petals. 

Miss  Annie  Manda  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese 
incurved  ;  pure  white,  sweet-scented,  dwarf  hairy  va- 
riety ;  an  improvement  on  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy. 

Miss  ilehjett  (Tliorpe). — Violet-amaranth,  reverse 
lighter. 

Miss  Lily  Measures  (Vitch^r  &  Manda). — Japanese; 
large  blooms,  deep  golden  yellow,  dwarf. 

Miss  M.  Colgate  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Incurved  ; 
broad  pet:ils,  pure  white. 

Mohican  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Incurved;  large 
blooms,  mahogany  colour. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Ramsay  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Japanese 
reflexed ;  broad  petals,  Indian  red,  yellowish  at  tips, 
reverse  yellow,  veined  red. 

Mr.  A,  Rooke  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese; 
creamy  white,  flushed  rose,  tipped  yellow,  sweet- 
scented. 

Mrs.  A.J.  Drexel  (E.  Ci.  HiU). — Large  bloom,  crim- 
son-lake, early. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Avery  (N.  Smith  and  Son). — Japanese  ; 
dandelion-yellow. 

Mrs.  Dr.  H.  A.  Manderille  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — 
Incurved  ;  broad  petals,  terra-cotta-yellow. 

Mrs.  a.  D.  Adams  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Japanese 
relieved  ;  deep  petals,  white  flushed  rose,  dwarf. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Church  (Pitcherand  Manda). — Japanese; 
pink  shaded,  early. 

Mrs.  F.  Schuchdrdt  (Henderson). — Large  blooms, 
centre  creamy  white,  tipppd  rose. 

Mrs.  Qallaglier  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Japanese  re- 
flexed  ;  deep  maroon  and  crimson. 

Mrs.  Georgie  Coie  (Vaughan).— Japanese  ;  garnet- 
purple,  reverse  lighter. 

Mrs.  Gov.  Fifer  (N.  Smith  and  Son). — Japanese; 
broad  petals,  pure  white. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Leon  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Japanese 
reflexed  ;  large  blooms,  pink. 

iLrs.  I.  Fosterman  (Henderson).  —  Japanese  in- 
curved ;  snow  white. 

Mrs.  .Jerome  Jones  (Vaughan).  —  Incurved;  white. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Kearney  (Spaulding). — Pearl-white,  shad- 
ing to  peach-pink. 

J1//-S.  /.  Hood  Wright  (Pitcher  &  Manda). —Japanese 
rellexed  ;  large  blooms,  petals  twisted,  pure  white. 

Mrs.  John  Eyermann  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — In- 
curved ;  large  blooms,  rose-piuk. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Morrissey  (Spaulding). — Large  bloom, 
silvery  pink  and  bright  rose. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira  (E.  G.  HiU).— Globular  bloom, 
bright  orange. 

Mrs.  Marii  Simpson  (E.  G.  Hill).— Japanese  in- 
curved  ;  broad  petals,  cbrome-vellow. 

Jlf;-.-.-.  Robert  Craig  (E.  G.  HiU).— Chinese  ;  spheri- 
al  bloom,  colour  snow  white. 

Mrs.  T.  F.  ilfo-ct'r( Pitcher  and  Manda).— Incurved  ; 
broad  petals,  blush  white. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Phipps  (Thorpe).  —  Japanese;  pure 
white,  like  Domination,  but  later. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Kimball  (Pitcher  &  Manda). — Japanese 
reflexed  ;  large  blooms,  pale  blush  or  creamy  white, 
centre  yellowish,  broad  petals. 

Ohja  (Vaughan). — Soft  rose,  shaded  magenta. 

Olicer  Wendell  Holmes  (Thorpe). — Light  mahogany- 
red,  reverse  light  yellow. 

O.  8.  Huhbell  (Spaulding).  —  Ajiemone ;  bright 
lemon-yellow,  self. 

.    0.  P.  Ba.ssett  (B.  G.    Hi  1).— Broad   heavy  petals, 
colour  and  form  similar  to  Culliiigfordi. 

Patrick  Barry  (syu.,  W.  A.  Manda). 

Patrnee  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Incurved;  Indian 
red  and  yellow,  late. 

Pigeon  (Pitclier  &  Manda). — Anemone;  pale  pink. 

Popularity  (Henderson). — Incurved;  fiesh-pink. 

Redondo  (N.  Smith  and  Son). — Japanese  incurved  ; 
orange,  reverse  old  gold. 

Roslyn  (Spaulding) . — Rose-pink. 

Ruth  Cleveland  (Spaulding). — Broad  petals,  silvery 
pink. 

Secretary  Farson  (Vaughan). — Incurved  ;  clear  yel- 
low. 

Shenandoah  (Spaulding). — Very  broad  petals,  deep 
ehestnut-brown. 

Spartel  (N.  Smith  and  Son). — Uose-pink,  ha"ry 
variety  from  Mile.  M.  Fabre  >   Mrs.  A.  Hardy. 


Surprise  (Henderson). — Globular  bloom,  bronzy- 
red. 

Sweet  Lavender  (Thorpe). — White,  shaded  blush, 
slightly  scented. 

T.  li.  French  (Spaulding).— Scarlet,  reverse  rich 
gold. 

Volcanic  (Thorpe).— Canary-yellow,  reverse  lighter. 

^V.  A.  Manda  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese  in- 
curved ;  deep  golden-yellow,  hairy  viriety. 

William  Falconer  (Spaulding). — Rosy  blush  sport 
from  Louis  Bojhmer.  Chkysanth. 


Farly-flowering  Chrysanthemums.— In  an 

article  on  new  hairy  Chrysanthemums  (p.  411) 
mention  is  n-ade  of  the  fact  that  the  p;ronps  or  sec- 
tions into  which  this  flower  is  divided  are  continu- 
ally on  the  increase  ;  thus  it  is  noted  that  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  no  such  section  as  the  Japanese 
Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemum,  and  in  a  like 
manner  summer-flowering  varieties  were  known  for 
a  long  time  previous  to  the  early-flowering  exhibi- 
tions of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  being 
held.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  the  fact  that 
in  a  catalogue  of  one  of  our  principal  nurserymen 
for  1870  eleven  varieties  are  included  under  the 
head  of  summer-flowered  pompons,  viz. :  Adrastus, 
mauve ;  Bordeaux,  sulphur-white ;  Chromatella, 
dwarf  yellow ;  Delphine  Caboche,  violet-rose ; 
Frederic   PiU,    bright    crimson ;   Golden    Button, 


H.  J.  Jones,  M.  V.  Lemoiue,  Mme.  Viviand-Morel, 
and  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  differing  as  they  do 
only  in  the  initial  letter  from  others  already  in 
cultivation,  will  furnish  opportunities  for  mistakes 
unless  great  care  be  taken  in  this  respect. — T. 
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golden  yellow  ;  Jaidin  dcs  Plantes,  white  ;  Mme. 
Alphonse  Dufoy,  white  ;  Mexico,  bright  yellow ; 
Scarlet  Gem,  scarlet-crimson  ;  and  Sicile,  lilac  and 
blush.  All  of  the  above  are  priced  at  one  shilling 
each,  and  there  are  none  cheaper  than  this  in  any 
section,  so  that  the  varieties  in  question  could  have 
been  at  that  time  by  no  means  novelties.  In  the 
same  list  among  the  pompons  occurs  that  useful 
summer-flowering  variety  Pr^cocite,  quoted  at  five 
shillings  per  plant.  If  for  no  other  reason  this  list 
is  interesting  as  showing  the  great  dift'erence  be- 
tween the  prices  then  and  at  the  present  day,  for 
now  about  one  quarter  the  amount  is  charged  for 
young  plants  of  the  general  collection  of  Chrysan- 
themums. Though  immense  numbers  of  varieties 
have  been  put  into  commerce  since  the  above  list 
was  published,  we  have  some  of  tiie  varieties  there 
mentioned  still  in  cultivation,  viz.:  Adrastus,  Del- 
phine Caboche,  Frederic  Pcle,  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Mme.  A.  Dufoy,  Scarlet  Gem,  ,an<l  Precocite. — T. 

New  Chrysantliemuins,  names  of. — With 
the  naming  of  the  Continental  Chrysanthemums 
recently  given  in  The  CiAEDEN  leis  fault  tkin 
usual  can  be  found  this  year  ;  as  the  number  of 
old  names  again  employed  are  not  great,  still  thtre 
are  a  few  that  may  lead  to  confusion.  Thus, 
Curiosity,  considering  the  times  it  or  the  English 
equivalent  have  been  employed,  could  be  done 
without,  while  a  variety  bearing  the  name  of  Diane 
was  sent  out  by  M.  Leraoine  some  years  ago,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum    Society.      Again,  such  names  as 


"  J)i  vnrrring  perception  told  the  Greelis  that  llw 
beautiful  must  also  be  the  true,  and  recalled  them 
back  into  tin:  n-ay.  As  in  enndtict  thcu  insisted  on 
an  energy  n-liich  ivas  ratiomi,  so  in  art  and  in  litera- 
ture they  rcqni'ed  of  hcnuty  tliat  it,  loo,  iliould  be 
before  all  things  rational." — Professor  Butcher, 
in  "  Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius." 

NATURE  AXD  CUPPED  YEWS. 

The  remarks  quoted  below  on  Xature  and  the 
clipping  sliears  are  not  from  Josli  Billings,  but 
from  "  The  Formal  Garden,"  of  which  the 
literary  merit,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Blomfield. 

A  clipped  Yew  tree  is  as  much  a  part  of 
Nature  -that  is,  subject  to  natural  laws  — as  a 
forest  Oak  :  but  the  landscapist,  by  appealing 
to  associations  which  surround  the  personifi- 
cation of  Nature,  holds  up  the  clipped  Yew 
tree  to  obloquy  as  something  against  Nature. 
So  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  no  more  unnatural  to 
clip  a  Yew  tree  than  to  cut  Grass. 

I  believe  we  cut  Grass  when  we  want 
hay  or  soft  turf  to  play  on,  but  disfiguring 
a  noble  tree  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  our 
work  either  for  our  profit  or  pleasure.  Per- 
haps, as  is  probable,  Mr.  Blomfield  has  never 
noticed  what  a  beautiful  tree  a  Yew  in  its 
natur.il  form  is.  It  is  not  only  on  the  hills  he 
may  see  them.  If  he  will  come  and  see  them 
in  my  own  garden  in  a  high  wind  some  day, 
or  when  bronzed  a  liltle  with  a  hard  winter, 
he  may  change  his  amusing  notions  about 
clipped  Yews. 

I  think  I  can  give  Mr.  Blomfield  a  rational 
explanation  of  why  it  is  foolish  to  clip  so  fair 
a  tree  or  any  tree. 

I  cli])  Yews  when  I  want  to  make  a 
hedge  of  them,  but  then  I  am  clipping 
a  hedge,  and  not  a  tree.  I  hold  up  "  the 
clipped  Yew  tree  to  obloquy,'  as  the  tree 
in  its  natural  form  is  the  most  beautiful  ever- 
green tree  of  our  western  world — as  fine  as 
the  Cedar  in  its  plumy  branches,  and  more 
beautiful  than  any  Cedar  in  the  colour  of  its 
stem.  In  our  own  day  we  have  seen  trees  of 
the  same  great  order  as  the  Yew  gathered 
from  a  thousand  bills,  from  British  Colum- 
bia, through  North  America  and  p.urope  to 
the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  not  one  of  them 
has  yet  proved  to  be  so  beautiful  as  our  native 
Yew  when  it  is  allowed  to  grow  undipped 
root  or  branch.  But  in  gardens  the  quest  for 
the  strange  and  exotic  is  so  constant,  that  few 
give  a  fair  chance  to  the  Yew  as  a  tree,  while 
in  graveyards  Avhere  it  is  so  often  seen  in  a, 
very  old  state,  the  frequent  destruction  of 
the  roots  in  grave-digging  prevents  the  tree 
from  reaching  its  full  stature  an  I  beauty, 
though  there  are  Yews  in  English  church- 
yards that  have  lived  through  a  thousand 
winters. 

I  do  not  clip  my  Yews,  because  clipping 
destroys  the  shape  of  one  of  the  most 
delightful  in  form  of  all  tree.=,  beautiful 
too,  in  its  plumy  branching.  It  is  not 
my     own     idea    only     that     I     uige     here, 
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but  that  of  all  who  have  ever  thought  of 
form,  foremost  amon^  which  we  must  place 
artists  who  have  the  happiness  of  always 
drawing  natural  forms.  Let  Mr.  lUom  field 
stand  near  one  of  the  Cedar-like  Yews  l)y 
the  Pilgrim's  Way  on  the  North  Downs,  and, 
coiuparin_;  it  with  trees  cut  in  the  shape  of 
an  extinguisher,  consider  what  the  difference 
means  to  the  artist  who  seeks  beauty  of  form. 
Clipping  such  trees  does  not  merely  deserve 
"  obloquy  "  ;  it  is  wor<;e  than  idiotic,  as  there 
is  a  sad  reason  for  the  idiot's  ways. 

If  I  use  what  in  the  Surrey  nurseries  are 
called  "  hedging  Yews  "  to  form  a  hedge, 
high  or  low,  I  must  clip  them  to  form  my 
liedge,  and  go  on  doing  so  if  I  wish  to  keep 
it,  or  the  hedge  would  soon  show  me  that  it 
was  "  subject  to  natural  laws,"  and  escape 
from  the  shears. 

What  right  have  we  to  deform  things 
given  us  so  perfect  and  lovely  in  form  I  No 
cramming   of   Chinese    feet   into  impossible 


and  shape  among  them,  should  mutilate  some 
of  the  finest  natural  forms  ! 

Thus  while  it  may  be  right  to  clip  a  tree 
to  form  a  wall,  dividing-line,  or  hedge,  it  is 
never  so  to  clip  trees  grown  as  single  spe- 
cimens or  groups,  as  by  clipping  such  we  only 
get  ugly  forms — unnatural,  too.  Last  autumn, 
in  Hyde  Park,  I  saw  a  man  clipping  Hollies 
at  the  Eotten  Eow  end  of  the  Serpentine, 
and  asking  him  why  it  was  done,  he  said  it 
was  to  "  keep  them  in  shape,"  though,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  added  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  let  them  alone.  Men  who  clip 
so  handsome  a  tree  as  the  Holly  when  taking 
no  part  in  a  hedge  or  formal  line  are  blind  to 
Ijeauty  of  form.  To  tolerate  such  clipped 
forms  is  to  prove  oneself  callous  to  natural 
beauty  of  tree  form,  and  to  show  that  we 
cannot  even  see  ugliness. 

Take,  again,  the  clipped  Laurels  by  which 
many  gaiJens  and  drives  are  disfigured. 
Laurel  in    its  natural   shape    in    the    woods 
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shoes  is  half  so  wicked  as  the  wilful  distor- 
tion of  the  divinely  beautiful  forms  of  trees. 
The  cost  of  this  hideous  distortion  alone 
is  one  reason  against  it,  as  one  may  soon 
find  out  in  places  where  miles  of  trees  cut  j 
into  wall-like  shape  have  to  be  clipped,  as 
at  Versailles  and  Schunbrunn  I  This  clipping 
is  a  mere  survival  of  the  day  when  gardens 
had  very  few  trees,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
clip  the  few  they  had  to  fit  certain  situations  to 
conform  to  the  architect's  notion  of  "  "arden 
design."  Thisis  not  design  at  all  from  anyland- 
scape  point  of  view;  and  though  the  elements 
which  go  to  form  beautiful  landscape,  whether 
home  landscape  or  the  often  higher  landscape 
beauty  of  the  open  country,  are  often  subtle, 
and  though  they  are  infinitely  vaiied,  they 
are  none  the  less  real.  The  fact  that  men 
when  we  had  few  trees  clipped  them  into 
walls  and  grotesque  shapes  to  make  them 
serve  their  notions  of  "design"  is  surely  not  a 
reason  why  we,  who  have  the  trees  of  a  thou- 
sand hills  and  with  trees  of  almost  every  size 


of  west  country  or  other  places,  where  it 
is  let  alone,  is  often  tine  in  form,  though 
we  may  have  too  much  of  it.  But  it  is 
planted  everywhere  without  thought  of  its 
stature  or  fitness  for  the  spot,  and  then  it 
grows  until  the  shears  are  called  in,  and  we  see 
nearly  every  day  its  fine  leaves  and  free  shoots 
cut  short  back  into  ugly  banks  and  sharp 
wall-like,  or  formless  masses,  disfiguring 
many  gardens  without  the  slightest  neces- 
sity. There  is  no  place  in  which  it  is  used 
clipped  for  which  we  could  not  get  shrubs 
quite  suitable  that  would  not  need  mutilation. 
It  is  not  only  clipped  trees  that  are  ugly, 
but  even  trees  like  the  Irish  Yew,  Welling- 
tonia,  and  some  Arbor-vita%  which  frequently 
assume  shapes  like  extinguishers  or  the  forms 
of  clipped  trees.  It  often  happens  that  these, 
when  over-planted  or  planted  near  houses,  so 
emphasise  ugly  forms  about  the  house,  that 
there  is  no  beauty  possible  in  the  home  land- 
scape. Many  of  such  ugly,  formless  trees 
have  been  planted  within  the  last  generation, 


greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  garden  landscape. 
In  the  old  gardens,  where  from  other  motives 
trees  were  clipped  when  people  had  very  few- 
Evergreens  or  shrubs  of  any  kind,  or  where 
they  wanted  an  object  of  a  certain  height, 
they  had  to  clip.  It  is  well  to  preserve  such 
gardens,  but  never  to  iniitate  them,  as  has 
been  done  in  various  English  and  American 
gardens.  If  we  want  shelter,  we  can  get  it 
in  various  delightful  ways  without  clipping, 
and,  while  getting  it,  we  can  enjoy  the  beau- 
tiful natural  forms  of  the  finest  Evergreens. 
Hedges  and  wall-like  dividing-lines  of  green 
living  things  will  now  and  then  be  useful, 
and  even  may  be  artistically  used  ;  they  are 
sometimes,  however,  used  where  a  wall  would 
be  better,  walls  having  the  great  advantage 
of  not  robbing  the  ground  near.  A  wall,  too, 
is  easily  made  into  a  beautiful  garden  with 
so  many  lovely  things,  too,  from  great  scram- 
bling yellow  Eoses  to  alpine  flowers.  To 
anyone  with  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
Nature  or  art  these  things  need  not  be  said. 

W.  E. 
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THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

This,  to  many,  is  the  best  of  all  fruits,  and 
one,  according  to  my  estimation,  far  too  much 
neglected  in  even  good  gardens.  It  is  not  only 
the  cottager's  friend,  but  at  the  same  time  fit 
for  any  nobleman's  table.  The  culture  of  the 
Gooseberry,  unlike  that  of  the  Vine,  entails 
little  or  no  expense  ;  after  being  carefully 
planted,  all  it  needs  is  good  attention  in  the 
way  of  an  annual  top-dressing  of  rotten  ma- 
nure and  pruning,  or,  I  might  say,  proper 
thinning  out  of  useless  wood.  Pruning  has 
been  very  much  altered  of  late  years  ;  now, 
in  most  cases,  the  bushes  are  merely  thinned, 
all  misplaced  and  cross  branches  are  cut  away, 
and  as  much  fruit-bearing  wood  left  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  strength  of  the  plant.  The 
thinning  of  the  wood  is  no  doubt  good  practice 
when  fruit  in  quantity  is  required  and  where 
it  is  used  in  a  green  state,  but  if  fine,  large, 
well-flavoured  berries  are  the  desideratum,  the 
bushes  ought  to  be  kept  quite  open  in  the 
centre,  and  the  main  branches  should  stand 
quite  apart  from  each  other,  thus  allowing 
the  admission  of  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine  to 
impart  flavour,  which  is  so  much  valued  in  a 
Gooseljerry.  Another  point  where  handsome 
fruit  is  desired  is  to  thin  the  fruit  well.  This  is 
rarely  attended  to,  but  are  not  Peaches,  itc, 
thinned  ?  Then  why  not  the  Gooseberry  ?  This 
thinning  process  is  all  the  more  necessary  in  the 
case  of  bushes  of  pendent  habit,  which  in  many 
seasons  are  so  weighed  down  with  fruit,  that  it 
is  utterly  spoiled  by  lying  on  the  ground.  The 
spade  ought  under  no  circumstances  to  be  used 
in  a  Gooseberry  plantation.  Early  in  the  sea- 
son apply  a  top-dressing  of  good  rotten  manure, 
thus  causing  the  fibrous  roots  to  find  their 
way  to  the  surface  and  invigorate  the  plant. 
Check  all  weed  growth  by  means  of  the  hoe, 
and  there  will  be  no  necessity  whatever  to  have 
recourse  to  digging  in  any  form  either  with 
spade  or  fork. 

Roseberry,  one  of  the  varieties  here  figured, 
is  not  very  well  known,  but  it  is  very  sweet 
and  pleasant,  the  fruits  green,  small  and  freely 
produced.  Whinham's  Industry,  also  figured, 
has  been  largely  planted  by  market  growers  on 
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account  of  the  early  swelling  of  the  fruit. 
Private  gardeners  ought  also  to  plant  this 
variety  largely  in  tha  ensuing  autumn,  as  early 
Gooseberries  for  pies  are  always  ai)preciatecl. 

T.  W. 


MULCHING  STRAWBERRIES. 

Theee  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  mulching 
Strawberries  early  in  May.  So  far  as  my  e.xperi- 
ence  goes,  much  depends  upon  the  soil  whether  it 
is  heavy  or  light,  as  if  the  latter,  the  sooner  mulch- 
ing is  done  this  month  the  better  for  the  fruit. 
Where  late  mulching  is  practised  it  has  several  dis- 
advantages, one  of  the  first  being  the  injury  to  the 
fruit,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  mulch  with  only  a 
small  proportion  of  leafage.  When  the  fruits  are 
formed,  the  foliage  has  become  heavy  and  the 
fruit-stalks  long,  and  in  places  where  there  is  a 
great  quantity  to  do,  the  work  must  be  gone  on 
with  before  the  season  is  far  advanced.  Another 
serious  objection  to  late  mulching,  especially  on 
light  land,  is  that  with  drying  winds  the  plants 
suffer,  as  being  shallow  -  rooters  and  in  active 
growth  with  heavy  foliage,  they  require  a  lot  of 
moisture  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Should  they  suffer  in  the  least  from  drought  the 
bloom  is  much  poorer,  and  the  fruit  when  once 
growth  is  arrested  does  not  swell  freely  ;  indeed  it 
often  fails  to  swell  at  all,  thus  losing  the  first 
fruits,  which  are  the  best.  Strawbemes  when  in 
active  growth  require  a  large  amount  of  moisture. 
They  are  also  gross  feeders,  and  I  never  care  to 
see  plants  in  active  growth  flagging,  as  if  they 
suffer  in  this  respect  the  fruit  will  be  of  bad  shape 
and  probably  only  half  the  crop  set.  Some  people 
object  to  early  mulching  with  long  manure  because 
the  beds  are  thus  kept  too  moist,  and  the  moist  at- 
mosphere when  the  frost  occurs  at  night  assists  in 
injuring  the  bloom  instead  of  doing  good.  Such  is 
not  my  experience,  but,  as  I  have  previously  ob- 
served, ours  is  a  very  light  soil,  and  without  "early 
mulching  our  plants  would  soon  suffer.  I  do  not 
advise  a  thick  mulch,  and  on  heavy  clay  land  where 
the  work  can  be  deferred  I  certainly  would  leave 
it  later  than  on  light  soils,  but  even  on  the  light 
soils  I  do  not  mulch  heavily  with  straw  or  litter. 
If  a  heavy  mulch  is  given  early  on  cold  land  it 
keeps  the  ground  colder,  as  the  sun  cannot  pene- 
trate through  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  light  mulch 
sufficient  to  prevent  dryness  and  to  keep  the  fruits 
clean  does  not  obstruct  the  sun  heat,  and  in  dry 
seasons  retains  the  moisture.  The  objection  to 
heavy  mulching  will  be  minimised  if  the  old  system 
of  manuring  between  the  rows  early  in  spring  is 
carried  out.  I  believe  it  to  be  an  excellent  practice, 
as  the  manure  is  washed  down  to  the  roots  just  as 
the  plants  are  making  new  growth,  and  when 
this  is  done  there  need  be  nohurryasregardsmulch- 
ing  if  clean  material  is  used,  but  if  stable  litter  in 
a  wet  state,  it  requires  to  be  done  early,  so  as  to 
get  the  straw  bleached  and  in  a  clean  condition  for 
the  fruit  to  re5t  on.  I  make  it  a  practice  to  give 
in  the  early  spring  a  top-dressing  of  good  manure 
in  a  thoroughly  decayed  condition ;  indeed  in  some 
seasons  the  work  is  done  in  February,  by  which 
date  the  manure  is  quite  friable. 

I  have  used  spsnt  Mushroom  manure  for  this  pur- 
pose early  in  the  spring.  It  used  for  the  Mushrooms 
with  a  fair  amount  of  litter,  the  heavy  rains  wash 
the  manure  and  leave  the  strawy  material  on  the 
surface.  I  1  ave  seen  sewage  recommended  for 
these  fruits  and  it  has  its  advantages,  provided  it 
is  applied  at  the  proper  time  and  not  too  strong. 
A  few  years  ago  I  saw  several  acres  of  fruit  de- 
stroyed by  giving  sewage  too  strong.  I  have  also 
seen  the  bloom  destroyed  by  the  sewage.  If  this 
is  applied  it  should  not  touch  the  plants,  but  be 
placed  between  the  rows.  I  would  prefer  to  give 
it  before  the  final  mulch.  But  with  Strawberries 
grown  on  the  one  or  two-year  system,  I  do  not 
like  the  use  of  sewage  at  all,  as"  the  plants  get 
sufficient  feeding  material  from  the  soil  when 
ground  is  heavily  manured,  and  a  surface  dressing 
the  following  year  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
When  sewa^'e  is  used,  I  would  advise  a  thorough 
watering  or  flooding  with  clear  w.ater  to  carrv  it 


down  to  the  roots,  and  on  heavy  land  I  would  not 
use  it  at  all.  I  consider  the  early  mulching  does 
good  by  affording  a  certain  amount  of  protection 
to  the  young  growth  if  placed  on  the  beds  early  in 
May.  Water  should  be  given  before  the  final 
mulch  when  required  and  in  all  cases  when  the 
fruit  is  swelling,  as  Strawberries  that  ripen  when 
dry  at  the  root  lack  sweetness  and  are  much 
smaller.  Very  often  early  Strawberries  are  on 
sloping  borders,  so  that  moisture  is  sooner  re- 
quired. There  are  various  other  materials  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  above  work,  but  so  far  there 
is  nothing  better  than  clean  short  straw. 

G.  Wythes. 


Strawberries  and  the  frost. — The  backward 
condition  of  outdoor  Strawberries  this  year  would 
seem  to  have  ensured  them  against  the  effects  of 
the  late  severe  frosts.  I  fear,  however,  that  what- 
ever hope  may  been  entertained  in  this  way  will  be 
rudely  dispelled.  I  have  just  been  looking  over  my 
beds,  and  during  a  period  of  twenty  years  I  can 
safely  say  that  I  never  witnessed  such  injury  by 
frost  on  the  Strawberry  blossom.  The  first  flowers 
are  but  just  opening,  and  seeing  that  they  were  all 
black-eyed,  I  was  induced  to  make  a  more  careful 
examination.  In  the  case  of  the  early  kinds  the  crop 
is  almost  destroyed.  Nearly  every  bud  has  been 
frozen  through,  and  many  of  the  trusses  do  not 
seem  to  have  a  good  bloom  left  on  them.  It  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  for  expanded  Strawberry 
blossom  to  suffer  severely  from  frost,  but  I  never 
remember  the  buds  to  be  killed  in  such  a  wholesale 
way  before,  as  the  calyx  serves  to  protect  them 
from  some  degrees  of  cold,  but  16°  or  more  of  frost 
is  too  much  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  any  fruit  bud  or  blossom  should  survive  such 
an  ordeal.  The  best  crops  will  undoubtedly  be  had 
this  year  from  old  stools,  as  young  plants  are 
always  a  little  in  advance  and  they  have  not  so 
many  old  leaves  to  protect  the  trusses.  Probably, 
too.  growers  in  the  north  will  fare  best  through  the 
bloom  being  much  later,  except  perhaps  in  such 
favoured  southern  localities  as  Southampton,  which 
hard  spring  frosts  and  biting  winds  do  not  visit 
much.  The  earliest  varieties  are,  of  course,  more 
badly  hit  than  the  later  ones. — J.  C.  B. 

Sharpless  Strawberry.  —  Many  interesting 
articles  have  of  late  appeared  in  the  pages  of  The 
Garden  respecting  the  best  Strawberry  for  early 
forcing  ;  but  as  I  do  not  see  the  above  even  men- 
tioned, I  presume  it  is  not  much  grown  for  this 
purpose,  nor,  indeed,  out  of  doors.  It  is,  never- 
theless, an  excellent  variety  for  both  purposes.  It 
is  not  new,  of  American  origin,  very  early  and  a 
heavy  cropper.  I  have  grown  it  outdoors  for  years, 
and  it  ripens  in  advance  of  even  Pauline.  On  it 
also  I  chiefly  rely  for  forcing,  and  each  year  it 
turns  out  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  I  honestly 
admit  that,  personally,  I  do  not  care  for  its  flavour, 
but,  on  the  other  hand  (and  this  is  the  point  I 
have  to  study),  my  employers  consider  it  by  far 
the  best  flavoured  of  any — much  superior  in  that 
respect  to  any  other  variety  they  taste  here  or  else- 
where. This  has  been  the  expression  each  year, 
and  has  been  repeated  again  this  season,  for  1  am 
happy  to  say  I  have  been  complimented  on  its 
delicious  flavour  and  general  fine  quality.  As 
tastes  differ,  it  may  be  worthy  of  trial,  if  only  on  a 
small  scale,  at  more  places  than  now  appears  to  be 
the  case.— J.  R. 

Strawberries  after  forcing. — There  will  now 
be  numbers  of  Strawberry  jjlants  turned  out  of 
their  forcing  quarters  e%-ery  few  days  as  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  and,  unlike  those  forced  earlier  in  the 
season,  the  plants  are  of  better  constitution,  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  light  they  have  received 
Such  plants  as  these  are  invaluable  for  forming 
new  plantations;  therefore  every  care  should  be 
taken  of  them,  keeping  them  well  supplied  with 
water  until  the  ground  is  ready  to  receive  them. 
When  early  kidney  Potatoes  have  been  planted  on 
newly-trenched  ground,  sufficient  of  these  may  be 
lifted  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  the  Straw- 
berry plants  put  out  immediately  after  them.  The 
cultivation  necessary  for  the  Potatoes  and  the  lift- 


ing render  the  grounl  just  firm  enough  without 
any  further  digging.  I  have  for  several  years 
adopted  this  plan  with  the  very  best  results.  I 
always  try  to  get  the  new  plantation  of  Straw- 
berries made  at  latest  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  July,  and  always  take  the  precaution  to  well 
water  them  in  after  planting.  The  ground  between 
the  lines  of  newly-planted  Strawberries  makes  an 
excellent  place  for  sowing  or  planting  out  Lettuces. 
— C.  Waedex,  Clarrnilon  Park. 


YOUNG  FRUIT  TREES. 
Trees  may  be  made  or  marred  during  the  first 
two  seasons  after  planting.  Merely  sticking  them 
into  the  ground  and  leaving  them  to  take  their 
chance  is  a  poor  slovenly  way  of  doing  things, 
and  whicli  very  rarely  ends  well.  One  has  only 
to  take  a  railway  ride  through  Kent  or  any  other 
fruit-growiug  district  to  mark  the  great  difl'er- 
ence  between  goo;l  culture  and  bad.  In  one 
case  the  trees  are  all  planted  slightly  above  the 
ordinary  level,  carefully  staked,  and  in  not  a 
few  instances  well  mulched  at  the  roots.  The 
growth  made  since  planting  by  these  weU- 
attended-to  trees  is  in  most  instances  very  regu- 
lar, and  neat  well-balanced  heads  predominate, 
a  good  foundation  being  thereby  laid.  Such 
well-managed  breadths  of  orchard  trees  will 
soon  begin  to  prove  remunerative,  quite  heavy 
crops  of  fine  fruit  being  taken  from  them — tlie 
season  being  favourable — after  they  have  bien 
planted  about  four  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  trees  are 
merely  stuck  into  small  holes  cut  out  of  grass 
land— and  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  trees  this  spring 
so  jilanted,  the  turf  actually  being  replaced  al- 
most in  its  original  position  (a  great  mistake) — 
the  growth  is  almost  certain  to  be  feeble  and 
irregular.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  any 
not  staked  up  properly.  Unless  carefully  staked, 
wind- waving  inevitably  checks  root-action,  while 
the  heads  have  a  tendency  to  drop  downwards. 
Using  short  stakes  or  any  not  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  stems  will  not  do,  nor  is 
there  any  economy  in  employing  other  than  the 
most  durable  poles  for  the  trees.  Strong  Ash 
or  Hazel  stakes,  such  as  are  used  for  Hop  poles, 
are  the  most  suitable  for  fruit  trees.  These 
should  have  the  bottom  18  inches  or  there- 
abouts either  charred  or  dipped  in  boiling  creo- 
sote. When  the  latter  preparation  was  first 
used  for  Hop  poles  it  was  thought  that  the  roots 
of  the  plants  would  be  injured  liy  it,  but  expe- 
rience has  taught  the  growers  otherwise,  and  a 
great  saving  in  the  expenditure  on  poles  has 
been  efl'ected.  Where  wood  of  any  kind  decays 
most  quickly  is  between  wind  and  water — that 
is  to  say,  just  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
charring  or  creosote  prevents  rapid  decay  at 
that  point.  One  stake  to  a  tree  is  sutticient, 
and  it  should  fit  np  closely  to  it,  a  bandage  of 
old  sacking  surrounding  the  stem,  where  a  tie 
of  tar  cord  is  made,  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
bark  by  friction.  Undoubtedly  this  is  some- 
what late  in  the  day  to  offer  hints  upon  staking 
young  trees,  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  attend 
to  this  matter,  and  it  is  a  point  in  fruit  culture 
the  importance  of  which  to  all  ai)pearance  is  not 
generally  appreciated.  What  holds  good  with 
orchard  trees  applies  with  equal  force  to  a  few 
isolated  garden  trees,  including  pyramids  if 
these  are  at  all  exposed  to  strong  winds.  If,  as 
ought  to  be  the  case,  they  are  planted  sufficiently 
high  for  the  collar  or  point  of  union  of  the 
uppermost  roots  with  the  stem  to  be  either  ob- 
servable or  easily  come  at  by  moving  the  soil 
with  the  hand,  then  winds  are  capable  of 
constantly  disturbing  the  roots,  and,  it  may  be, 
of  driving  the  trees  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
while  those   more   deeply   planted    soon    form 
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quite  a  large  hole  about  the  stems,  a  state  of 
ati'airs  most  prejudicial  to  the  well-being  of  the 
trees.  Supposing  healthy  young  trees  are  put 
out  in  the  first  instance,  those  having  a  fairly 
large  head  already  framed  out,  what  is  most 
needed  during  the  following  season  is  not 
so  much  a  strong  top-growth  as  a  healthy, 
vigorous  root- action.  Not  many  of  them  are 
capable  of  making  great  progress  both  above 
and  below  ground,  and  I  hold  that  if  the  roots 
were  more  studied  than  is  often  the  case,  top- 
growth  would  be  of  a  far  more  satisfactory  de- 
scription the  following  summer.  That  is  why 
I  favour  the  plan  of  leaving  all  trees  other 
tlian  maidens,  including  those  ])lanted  against 
walls,  much  as  they  are  received  from  the  nur- 
series. Very  few  of  them  will  attempt  to  form 
strong  shoots,  and  in  most  cases  any  that  do 
start  away  strongly,  notably  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  should  be  early  stopped.  Thus 
treated,  the  tree's  vigour  is  directed  more  to  the 
formation  of  root-fibres,  and  which  tlie  leaves, 
freely  produced  in  the  shape  of  short  breaks  all 
through  the  length  of  unpruned  branches, 
favour  rather  than  otlierwise.  Other  conditions 
to  be  attended  to  being  favourable,  the  trees 
will  be  in  a  position  to  break  strongly,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  good  firm  shoots  being  available  for 
furnishing  blank  space  or  laying  the  foundation 
of  good  heads,  while  a  considerable  number  of 
fruit-buds  will  have  also  developed,  a  fruitful 
tree  in  many  instances  being  had  without  any 
further  trouble. 

The  other  favourable  conditions  alluded  to 
are  of  considerable  importance  and  to  be  en- 
forced at  the  present  time.  Newly-planted 
trees,  being  without  many  root-fibres  and  in 
perhaps  lumpy  soil  of  which  they  ha\'e  as  yet 
no  hold,  are  among  the  first  to  sufi'er  from 
drought,  and  if  we  are  to  have  a  dry,  hot  su]n- 
nier,  something  more  than  usually  necessary 
will  have  to  be  done  to  assist  them.  Already 
the  sui-face  of  the  ground  is  dry  and  hard,  and 
unless  we  get  a  soaking  rain  before  these  lines 
appear  in  print,  watering  ought  to  commence. 
Cultivators  must  not  be  misled  by  ajipearances, 
mere  April  or  May  showers  being  mistaken  for 
a  soaking  downfall.  If  my  advice  is  taken,  the 
soil  about  young  trees,  whether  planted  this 
season  or  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  will  be 
examined  to  a  good  depth,  and  if  found  even 
approaching  dryness,  be  given  a  good  soaking 
with  water,  preferably  that  obtained  from  a 
pond.  When  extreme  dryness  is  anticipated,  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  water  goes  a 
long  way  ;  whereas  if  we  wait  till  the  soil  is 
very  dry,  injury  will  have  already  accrued  to 
the  trees,  and  more  than  one  heavy  watering  is 
needed  to  thoroughly  re-moisten  the  ground 
again. 

In  connection  with  tliis  early  application  of 
water  to  young  trees  I  would  also  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  for  supplying  a  fertiliser 
of  some  kind  to  any  planted  on  poor  ground.  A 
too  free  use  of  raw  manure  is  undoubtedly  ob- 
jectionable, as  being  conducive  to  rank,  unfruit- 
ful growth,  but  we  may  easily  err  in  going  to 
the  other  extreme.  If  gi^■en  a  very  poor  soil  at  the 
outset,  both  top  and  bottom  growth  are  likely  to 
be  far  too  feeble,  an  almormally  productive  and 
consequently  much  stunted  tree  being  the  sure 
outcome  of  this.  We  want  fruit,  but  this  must 
not  be  produced  on  young  trees  at  the  expense 
of  wood  growth.  Fertilising  matter  may  be 
most  readily  placed  witliin  I'each  of  what  roots 
there  are  by  means  of  liquid  manure,  and  not  a 
few  half-starved  young  trees  would  be  greatly 
improved  for  the  better  if  they  received  a 
good  soaking  of  it  now.  Well-diluted  farmyard 
liquid  manure  and  sewage  water  are  among  the 
best  fertilisers  that  can  be  applied,  and  a  fairly 


good  substitute  for  the  former  may  be  had  by 
soaking  in  large  tubs  of  water  the  best  manure 
obtainable  from  a  mixed  cattle  run.  Liquid  ma- 
nure when  applied  during  the  growing  season 
should  always  follow  either  a  heavy  i-ain  or  a 
soaking  of  clear  water,  or  otherwise  it  may 
prove  either  injurious  to  the  roots  or  ineft'ective. 
Let  young  trees  have  some  of  this  and  a  mulcli- 
ing  of  strawy  manure  in  any  case,  and  those 
planted  upwards  of  twelve  months  ago  may  be 
.allowed  to  mature  a  few  fruits  without  detriment 
to  the  progress  above  and  below  ground.  All 
newly-planted  trees  ought  most  certainly  to  have 
a  mulcliing  of  strawy  litter,  this  being  applied 
after  the  surface  has  been  fined  down,  with  a 
view  to  preveriting  rapid  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture and  the  preservation  of  surface  roots.  I 
have  noticed  young  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds 
flowering  more  freely  than  usual,  but,  failing  an 
eai-ly  and  beneficial  removal  of  tlie  flower-buds, 
every  fruit  that  sets  should  be  at  once  picked 
oft',  it  being  most  unwise  to  cripple  trees  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  stunted,  worthless  samples. 

W.  Igguiuen. 


FLAVOUR  IN  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 
Should  flavour  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
quality  in  making  awards  to  Apples  and  Pears 
was  the  subject  recently  discussed  by  the  members 
of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  New  Horticultural  and 
Mutual  Improvement  Society.  Mr.  Spottiswood, 
one  of  the  members,  read  a  paper  which  was  in  the 
main  a  protest  against  these  fruits  being  adjudi- 
cated on  at  a  fruit  show  according  to  their  size  and 
colouring  rather  than  upon  their  Havour.  Flavour, 
it  was  contended,  should  be  the  prime  considera- 
tion— size,  symmetry,  and  colouring  in  the  case  of 
dessert  Apples  and  Pears  being  matters  of  secondary 
importance.  Mr.  Spottiswood  urged  tliat  in 
schedules  of  prizes  it  should  be  set  forth  that  the 
quality  of  flavour  of  the  fruit  would  be  considered 
as  of  the  chief  importance,  and  that  those  called 
upon  to  award  the  prizes  should  be  required  to  cut 
and  taste  the  fruit,  and  judge  accordingly.  Several 
varieties  of  Apples  were  named  which  though  of 
exquisite  flavour  would  stand  no  chance  at  an 
exhibition  as  matters  were  at  present  arranged, 
because  they  are  inferior  in  appearance  to  more 
showy  fruit,  but  which  are  wanting  in  flavour,  and 
it  was  contended  that  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  such  classes,  so  that  the  best  flavoured 
fruit  should  have  justice  done  them.  This  is 
by  no  means  a  new  contention,  and  one  that 
should  be  fully  and  impartially  discussed,  but  the 
principle  is  one  hedged  round  with  difllculties  in 
reference  to  its  adoption.  In  the  first  place  what 
is  required  is  an  authorita'.ive  declaration  as  to 
what  constitutes  flavour  in  App'es  and  Pears. 
Who  is  competent  to  define  with  accuracy  a 
standard  of  quality  as  to  flavour  which  would  find 
universal  acceptance?  Individuals  apparently  fully 
competent  to  decide  on  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance are  found  differing  in  their  estimates 
of  flavour.  It  is  pretty  much  a  matter  of 
something  like  caprice,  and  I  have  known  three 
individuals  to  dift!er  in  their  estimate  of  flavour  in 
a  Melon.  In  the  absence  of  any  authoritative 
standard,  judging  by  flavour  is  a  somewhat  hap- 
hazard business,  and  there  is  great  danger  of  fail- 
ure when  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The  task 
of  judging  would  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  say,  in 
a  competition  with  twelve  dishes  of  dessert  Apples 
for  flavour.  Supposing  six  fruits  of  each  were 
shown,  to  deal  out  strict  justice  every  fruit  of  the 
dish  should  be  cut.  The  palates  of  the  judges 
would  become  nauseated,  and  there  would  be  dan- 
ger of  the  performance  being  reduced  to  an  ab- 
surdity. Then  a  variety  might  be  placed  at  the 
head  for  flavour  that  is  a  bad" grower,  a  shy  bearer, 
and  uncertain  in  dift'erent  localities  and  soils  and 
in  various  positions.  Also  it  is  well  known  that 
Apples  and  Pears  vary  when  grown  upon  difTercnt 
aspects.  Especially  is  this  true  of  some  Pears 
'  when  grown  on  bush  trees  in  the  open  and  against 


walls.  A  variety  that  is  highly  flavoured  in  one 
locality  may  fail  to  be  so  in  another,  however  good 
and  reliable  in  other  respects.  As  far  as  my  ex- 
l)erience  goes,  the  present  method  of  cutting 
Melons,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  and  Apples  and 
Pears  for  flavour  is  scarcely  commendable.  I  have 
seen  a  Melon  disappear  altogether  ;  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Pears  mangled  so  much,  that  visitors 
turn  away  from  them  with  something  akin  to  dis- 
gust. If  Apples,  Pears,  and  such  like  are  to  be 
shown  for  flavour  and  subject  to  being  tasted,  this 
feature  should  be  arranged  on  a  small  scale,  and 
not  be  made  a  prominent  one.  Visitois  to  flower 
shows  are  attracted  by  appearances,  and  the  finest 
productions  are  the  more  greatly  esteemed  by 
them.  B-  D- 


THINNINCx  THE  BUDS  OF  PEACH  TREES. 
It  seems  needful  to  remind  "  Y.  A.  H."  (see  p.  424) 
that  there  are  buds  and  buds,  and  blossoms  and 
blossoms.  My  remarks  applied  to  Peach  blossoms, 
including,  of  course.  Nectarines  and  Plums,  and  I 
never  could  see  that  this  thinning  of  the  fruit 
blossoms  on  such  trees  was  beneficial,  or,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  added  sensibly  to  the  security 
of  the  forthcoming  crop.  '•  Y.  A.  H."  mixes  up 
Roses,  Orchids  and  Grapes,  and  reasons  from  these 
to  Peach  blossoms,  as  if  they  were  all  in  the  same 
boat.  They  are  not  by  a  long  way,  as  anyone  who 
will  examine  them  on  the  tree  will  see  for  him- 
self. Your  correspondent  cannot  mean  that  a 
Peach  bud,  a  score,  or  a  hundred  of  them  takes  as 
much  strength  out  of  a  Peach  tree  as  a  single  fat 
Marechal  Nfel  Rose  out  of  the  Rose  plant.  In  fact 
all  these  comparisons  as  to  the  relief  of  Orchid 
plants  through  the  cutting  off  of  their  flowernig 
stems,  the  reflef  of  the  burden  on  heavily-cropped 
Grapes  through  reducing  the  number  of  bunches, 
the  thinning  of  Rose  buds,  disbudding  of  Chrysan- 
themums, &c.,  might  have  some  logical  application 
had  I  or  any  other  writer  opposed  the  thinning  of 
young  Peach  fruit.  Peach  blossoms  take  no 
strength  nor  growing  force  out  of  the  trees  until 
fully  expanded  and  safely  set.  "  M.  T."  evidently 
confounds  fruit-blossom-thinning  with  the  thnming 
of  the  fruit  when  he  states  so  positively  "  when 
buds  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  few  and  well 
placed,  I  invariably  find  them  set  well  and  the 
fruit  proportionately  large."  A  thin  crop  well 
placed,  other  conditions  being  favourable,  always 
results  in  fine  fruit  whether  the  blooms  were  few  or 
many. 

"  Y.  A.  H."  makes  some  very  sweepmg  assertions 
that  can  hardly  be  sustained  by  general  experience, 
as,  for  example,  the  following :  "  Flowering  is  a  very 
exhausting  process,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant  or  tree."  If  "  Y.  A.  H." 
would  substitute  fruiting  for  flowering,  the  state- 
ment would  be  more  correct ;  but  if  Peach  flowers 
are  but  beautifully  painted  or  coloured  leaves,  it 
is  diflicult  to  see  where  the  exhaustion  comes  in. 
The  functions  of  such  flowers  are  identical  with 
those  of  leaves.  . 

Then  we  have  this  sentence:  "Thinning  of  the 
flower-buds  of  any  plant  or  fruit-bearing  subject 
means  larger,  stronger,  and  more  fidly  developed 
flowers."  Does  it  ?  This  assertion  really  begs  the 
whole  question.  Does  "  Y.  A.  H  "  really  mean  that 
by  thinnins;  Peach  buds  in  the  spring,  the  strength 
that  he  affirms  would  have  gone  to  the  thinned-ofl' 
buds  runs  into  those  left  ?  And  does  he  hold  that 
supplies  of  sap  or  food  are  thus  convertible  on  the 
instant,  and  in  time  to  be  of  service  to  the 
strength  or  size  of  the  blooms  left?  If  not 
where  is  the  benefit  of  thinning  them  off?  I 
do  not  deny  the  theory  or  feasibility  of  the  con- 
vertibility of  sap  or  its  diversion  from  one 
point  to  another,  but  "Y.  A.  H.,"  "M.  T."and 
others  apply  it  altogether  too  late  to  derive  any 
practical  benefit  from  it  to  the  current  year's 
Peach  blossoms.  To  derive  any  possible  ad- 
vantage from  the  thinning  of  Peach  blossoms, 
they  ought  to  have  been  thinned  last  au- 
tumn But  accepting  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  all  botanists  that  Peach  blossoms 
strengthen  rather  than  exhaust  the  trees,  where  is 
the  sense  in  thinning  them,  and  does  not  their  loss 
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weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  whole  tree  as 
well  as  the  blossoms  left  ?  But,  asked  by  "  Y.  A.  H.," 
"  Have  I  never  observed  some  Plum  trees  so 
crowded  with  blossoms,  that  no  fruit  whatever  has 
formed?  Possibly  more  young  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  Apricots  and  even  Cherries  cast  their  crops 
through  over-luxuriance  than  from  exhaustion  or 
any  other  cause  or  error,  cultural  or  otherwise. 
Has  "  Y.  A.  H."  been  so  fortunate  as  never  to  have 
a  fruit  tree  under  his  charge  that  grows  out  of 
or  away  from  its  crop  through  sheer  wantonness 
of  vigour  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  many  high  authorities 
to  the  contrary,  I  see  no  good,  but  a  mere 
waste  of  time  and  force  in  the  thinning  of  Peach 
blossoms;  but  I  advocate  severe  thinning  of  the 
fruit  and  also  of  the  wood  shoots  if  the  finest 
samples  of  the  highest  quality  are  to  rew.ird  the 
cultivator.  To  those  about  to  adopt  "  M.  T.'s" 
summary  method  of  clearing  off  all  the  back  buds 
from  their  Peach  shoots,  my  advice  is,  do  not  do  it 
to  trees  in  the  open  air.  How  often  do  we  find, 
especially  in  such  ungenial  springs  as  that  of  last 
year  and  this  which  so  far  have  been  as  like  to  each 
other  as  two  Peas  in  their  harsh,  dry  ungeniality, 
that  while  most  or  all  of  the  foreright  buds  are 
frozen  black,  a  crop  may  finally  be  scratched  up 
through  the  back  buds  that  have  found  sufficient 
warmth  to  save  them  between  the  Peach  branches 
and  the  wall.— D.  T.  F. 


If  the  object  were  to  grow  big  flowers  in- 
stead of  obtaining  a  crop  of  fruit,  thinning  the 
buds  of  Peach  trees  would  be  of  use;  but  as  fruit  is 
what  is  aimed  at,  I  maintain  that  the  operation  is 
not  only  a  waste  of  time  and  useless,  but  that  it  is 
likely  to  lead  to  results  quite  different  to  those 
stated  by  "  Y.  A.  H."  and  end  in  loss  of  a  full  crop. 
Whoever  heard  of  a  robust  tree,  or  strong  shoots 
that    must,   according   to   "  Y.  A.  H.,"   have    the 
largest  and  best  flowers,  being  fertile  ?     Instead  of 
this  it  is  just  the  reverse,  for  what  do  we  find  but 
the  gross  shoots  unfruitful,  and  cultivators  know- 
ing all  this,  correct  that  tendency  in  their  trees, 
and  we  see  the  Pear  on  the  Quince  full  of  blossom 
and  fruit,  and  the   same   with  the  Apple  on  the 
Paradise  stock.     A  few  weeks  ago  I  could  have 
sent  Peach  and  Nectarine  shoots  literally  crowded 
with  fruit,  but,  according  to  "  Y.  A.  H.,"  the  flowers 
should  have  been  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  set, 
and  yet   few   failed,  and   I  have  had  the  great 
pleasure    of   thinning  and  leaving    the  fruit  just 
where  I  liked,  and  shall  have  plenty  to  pull  off 
after  the  stoning.     It  is  this  process  that  affects 
the  strength  of  trees.     If  we  look  for  fertility,  we 
do  not  want  big,  fat,  bloated  flowers,  and  to  bring 
forward  the  thinning  of  Roses  and    Chrysanthe- 
mums is  a  very  weak  point  in  support  of  "  Y.A.H.'s" 
contention.     As  to   flowering   being   such  an  ex- 
hausting process,  as  stated  by  "  Y.  A.  H.,"  I  differ 
wholly,  and  I  think  that  scientists  and  most  prac- 
tical  men  will  be  on  my  side.     If  we  want  an 
animal  to  breed,  do  we  fatten  it  and  make  it  gross  ? 
No  ;  and  yet   "  Y.  A.  H."  advocates  the   doing  of 
this  to  flowers  and  making  the  fructifying  organs, 
as  he  says,  strong  in  every  part ;  but  strength  in- 
stead of  leading  to  fertility  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
barrenness.  In  proof  of  this,  compare  a  season  when 
there  is  plenty  of  wet,  and  all  outdoor  plants  grow 
freely  and  are  full  of  vigour,  with    another  that 
is  dry  and  plants  become  starved,  and  what  do  we 
find  but  abundance  of  seed,  thus  showing  plainly 
that  it  is  not  plethora  and  big  blossoms  that  lead  to 
fertility.     Health  and  poverty  are  more  active  fac- 
tors in   bringing  increase  about,  but,  of  course, 
poverty  may  be  too  extreme  if  too  much  fruit  is 
borne.     This  is  why  we  see  trees  that  carry  heavy 
crops  one  year  refuse  to  bear  the  next,  but  that  is 
simply  because  they  could  not  do  two  things  at  the 
same   time,   perfect  seed   and   form    flower-buds. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  tree  or  plant  even  if  loaded 
with  flowers  that  were  lost  or  cut  off  by  frost  or 
from  other  cause  did  not  set  that  could  not  blos- 
som as  fully  again  the  following  season  ?     Fancy 
anyone  thinning  Pear  flowers,  or  Peaches  or  other 
fruit  trees  on  walls  in  a  spring  like  this  where 
frosts  are  doing  too  much  of  such  work,  as  out  of 
the  few  none  may  be  left. — S.  D. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 
The  notes  which  have  appeared  on  the  frost  of 
April  14  and  15  show  that  severe  weather  prevailed 
in   both   eastern  and  western   counties,  the  latter, 
however,  suffering  most  severely.     Here  the  lowest 
we  registered  was  15°  of  frost  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  or  early  morning  of  the  14th,  and  again  13°  on 
the  next  night.  At  the  time  the  air  was  remarkably 
still,  which  was  so  far  favourable,  and  accounts  for 
less  damage  having  been  done  than  on   the  night 
preceding  Whit  Sunday  last  year.     However,  many 
things  besides  fruits  suffered  to  some  extent ;  all 
the  racemes  on  the  Wistarias  were  blackened,  as 
were   also   the   flowers   of    Primula   rosea,   young 
growths  of  the  Hoteia  japonica,  and  others.     Apri- 
cots suffered  more  severely  than  any  other  fruit, 
and  this  in  spite  of  three-fold  fish-netting  set  at  an 
angle  sharp  enough  to  keep  out  all  snow,  sleet,  or 
rain,  so  the  trees  were  thoroughly  dry.     An   ex- 
cellent crop  had  set,  but  this  was  reduced  by  at 
least  90  per  cent.;  the  fruits  were  split  open  and  the 
kernels  blackened.    Apples,  of  course,  escaped,  as 
they  were  not  forward  enough  to  be  damaged,  and 
there  is  every  promise  of  a  fine  crop  on  most  kinds. 
Pears  were  somewhat  damaged  by  the  frost ;  some 
of  the  forward   fruits   were  discoloured  and  now 
show  signs  of  cracking,  but  except  here  and  there, 
there  will  be  an  ample  crop  if  all  goes  well  with 
them   from   this   time.      Peaches   and    Nectarines 
again  prove  hardier  than  Apricots,  and  were  not 
in  the  least  damaged.  I  never  saw  the  trees  so  free 
from  blister,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  fly  at  present. 
Plums  on  walls  lost  most  of  their  fruit   by  frost, 
and  even  bushes  in  the  open  suffered  a  little  ;  still 
many  kinds  show  well.     Damsons  were  but  little 
injured.     Cherries  are  blooming  well  as  is  usual, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  say  much  about  them.     Rasp- 
berries did  not  suffer  much  from  frost,  and  in  this 
we  are  fortunate,  as  the  buds  suffered  severely  in 
western  counties.     Gooseberries  are  looking  fairly 
well,  and  only  a  few   of  the   upper  and  exposed 
blossoms  were  destroyed.    Red  and  White  Currants 
promise  a  fine  crop,  and  Black  Currants  will  pro- 
bably be  over  the  average,  although  the  point  buds 
on  the  bunches  have  been  been  destroyed.     Straw- 
berries look  very  well,  though  they  appeared  to 
have  suffered  a  good  deal  in  the  winter.     My  old 
favourite  A'icomtesse  shows  very  well,  and  none  of 
the  flowers  were  damaged,  though  those  on   Noble 
growing  side  by  side  with  it  are  almost  all  showing 
black  centres  as  they  open,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  the  flowers  or  embryo  fruits  of  this  variety  are 
very  tender,  and  that  their  not  having  opened  is  no 
guarantee  against  injury. 

Taken  all  round,  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  a 
fruitful  season  with  favourable  weather  from  now 
onwards.  At  present  the  nights,  and  I  may  say 
the  days,  are  still  cool,  and  vegetation  generally  is 
backward.  There  is  not  yet  a  bit  of  Hawthorn 
blossom  to  be  found. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 
Lirermere  Park,  Bxiry  St.  Edmunds,  May  21. 


berries  no  larger  than  Peas  for  my  pains.  I  cer- 
tainly made  no  mistake  in  advising  the  removal 
of  the  viscid  matter  when  this  takes  the  foim  of 
"  glistening  gems,"  and  when  I  wrote  was  peifectly 
well  aware  how  necessary  it  is  that  there  should 
be  some  moisture  on  the  stigma.  Where  I  did  err 
was  in  not  being  more  explicit  about  the  use  of  the 
palm  of  a  hand. — W.  Iggclden. 
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Setting  Grapes. — Criticisms  offered  in  a  spirit 
similar  to  that  shown  by  Mr.  Engleheart  on  p.  438 
are  always  welcomed  by  me,  and  when  I  am  proved 
in  the  wrong,  my  corrector  has  my  best  thanks.  In 
the  matter  of  setting  Grapes,  however,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  Mr.  Engleheart 's  knowledge  of  botany 
and  study  of  Nature,  though  of  the  greatest  service 
to  him  in  his  various  experiments  in  raising  Daffo- 
dils and  other  plants,  would  yet  be  a  hindrance  to 
successful  Grape  culture.  Unless  he  could  bring 
some  previous  experience  to  bear  on  the  subject, 
he  would  find  his  knowledge  of  botany  a  dangerous 
thing  if  exercised  upon  such  a  queer  subject  as  the 
Alnwick  Seedling  Grape.  It  is  not  the  presence  of 
moisture  on  the  stigmas  of  a  Grape  flower  that  I 
object  to,  but  rather  its  excess,  and  when  I  suggest 
removing  this,  I  do  not  mean  the  word  "  dry  "  to 
be  interpreted  too  literally.  All  that  is  necessary 
or  even  possible  with  the  soft  palm  of  a  hand  is  to 
remove  the  bulk  of  the  viscid  matter,  and  thereby 
render  it  possible  for  the  pollen  to  perform  its 
functions.  I  have  tried  what  letting  those  tiny 
globules  of  moisture  alone  would  do  in  the  case  of 
Alnwick  Seedling,  and  had  a   mass   of 


PLATE   859. 

ONCIDIUM  PHAL/ENOPSIS. 

(with  a  coloubed  plate.*) 
The  plant  here  figured  is  a  very  beautiful 
small-growing  kind,  and  one  that  is  very  vari- 
able. This  plant  is  usually  assigned  a  place  as 
a  variety  of  O.  cucullatum,  which  was  figured  in 
these  pages  August  19,  18S2  (p.  1G6).  Although 
belouging  to  this  group,  I  cannot  agree  with 
those  wlio  so  describe  it,  for  from  plants  which  I 
had  under  (observation  when  in  charge  of  the 
nursery  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Kollisson, 
of  Tooting,  there  appeared  to  be  a  very  maiked 
distinction  between  the  two.  The  plants  in 
question  came  from  M.  Linden's  establishment 
in  Brussels  ;  the  lip  was  more  panduriform  and 
the  side  lobes  very  large.  It  may  be  that  the 
variety  spoken  of  was  an  extreme  form  of  the 
type,  and  that  the  plants  known  as  O.  cuculla- 
tum, C).  audigenum,  O.  nubigenum  and  O.  Pha- 
Ifenopsis  are  extreme  forms  of  tlie  one  species. 
I  prefer  to  keep  the  last-named  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies and  to  uphold  the  name  given  it  by  Reichen- 
bach  when  describing  it  in  1809.  O.  cucullatum 
was  first  found,  we  are  told,  by  Dr.  .Jamieson,  of 
Quito,  some  sixty  years  ago  on  the  Andes  at 
some  13,000  feet  elevation,  and  it  was  named  by 
Lindley  O.  nubigenum.  The  form  which  we 
here  figure  first  came  to  the  Belgian  nurseries 
of  M.  Linden  about  twenty-five  years  ago  from 
the  consignment  of  Gustav  Wallis,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  small-growing 
Andean  species,  not  well  known  or  grown  in 
many  collections.  These  alpine  species  are  too 
frequently  overloaded  with  soil  about  their 
roots.  This  soon  becomes  sour  and  rotten  by 
the  constant  wetting  and  the  plants  do  not 
thrive.  Naturally  they  grow  upon  the  stems 
and  branches  of  trees,  and  in  this  state  their 
roots  do  not  get  much  covering.  It  is  best  to 
grow  this  plant  upon  a  block  of  wood  ;  it  also 
does  well  when  grown  in  a  shallow  earthenware 
pan,  drained  well,  using  a  small  quantity  of  good 
peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  cut  up  tolerably  fine. 
Pot  firmly  and  water  freely.  I  have  always 
found  this  plant  thrive  well  when  grown  in  the 
same  temperature  as  Odontoglossum  crispum 
and  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  giving  it  as 
much  light  as  possible.  Tlie  following  kinds, 
whether  species  or  varieties,  belong  to  this 
group  of  plants.  They  are  found  at  a  very 
high  altitude  in  the  Andes  of  South  America, 
and  all  may  be  justly  termed  alpine  Orchids  : — 
O.  Phal.en'OPSIS  is  a  small-growing  evergreen 
plant,  having  pseudo-bulbs  oblong  in  outline, 
somewhat  riblaed  with  age,  and  from  1  inch  to  2 
inches  in  length ;  leaves  narrow  at  the  base,  in- 
creasing in  width  upwards,  some  0  inches  or  more 
long,  pale  green.  The  scapes  are  slender,  three  to 
six-flowered,  flowers  large  and  gaily  coloured,  se- 
pals and  petals  creamy  white,  transversely  barred 
with  reddish  purple,  tinged  with  violet ;  lip  creamy 
white,  the  narrow  claw  being  profusely  spotted 
with  crimson-violet,  the  crest  golden  yellow.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  plant,  worthy  of  more  extended 
cultivation.     Native  of  Ecuador. 


•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Gertrude  Hamilton, 
in  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.'s  nursery,  February  6, 1892. 
stoneless  '  Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyus. 
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O.  cuctTLLATTTM. — This  appears  to  be  the  plant 
first  found  by  Dr.  Jamieson.  It  was  figured  in  tlie 
Hutanical  Maijazine,  t.  5708,  under  the  name  of  0, 
nubigenum.  The  above  name  was  afterwards 
given  to  the  typical  form  in  reference  to  its 
hooded  anther,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
be  especially  peculiar  to  this  one  species  of  Onci- 
dium.  It  is  a  very  variable  plant  both  in  size  and 
in  the  colours  of  its  flowers.  In  a  good  form  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  usually  olive-brown  and  the 
lip  rosy  purple,  spotted  with  deeper  purple.  The 
colours,  however,  vary  considerably. 

O.  CUCULLATUM  ANDIGENUM  is  a  form  of  this 
plant  which  I  have  only  seen  once,  and  that  was 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Buchan,  of  South- 
ampton. It  had  been  named  by  Reichenbach.  so 
(hat  we  may  reasonably  conclude  it  was  true.  The 
sepals  and  petals  were  greenish  yellow  ;  lip  white, 
spotted  with  purple. 

0.  CUCULLATUM  MACROCHILUM. — This  form  is 
sometimes  called  giganteum.  It  is  a  much  stronger 
grower  and  it  makes  a  longer  spike,  which  bears 
many  flowers  in  a  raceme.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  generally  of  a  rich  bronzy  purple  and  the  large 
lip  purple,  spotted  more  or  less  with  very  deep 
violet.  The  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  it  is  by 
far  the  most  desirable  form  to  grow. 

O.  CUCULLATUM  OLivACEUM. — This  is  a  very 
fine  form  which  sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of 
flavidum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  usually  of 
an  olive-brown,  but  sometimes  of  a  brownish 
yellow ;  lip  large,  light  rosy  purple,  profusely  spotted 
with  deeper  purple.  Wm.  Hugh  Gowee. 


THE    WEEK'S    WORE". 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Cauliplowehs.— The  dry  weather  which  we  have 
been  experiencing  will  be  against  the  well-doing 
of  early  Cauliflowers,  especially  on  those  soils 
which  are  not  very  moisture-holding  and  which 
may  also  lack  manure.  These  early"  Cauliflowers 
arc  liable  to  button  prematurely  often  upon  the 
least  check,  so  it  behoves  those  who  are  in  charge 
to  see  that  they  do  not  lack  for  moisture.  The 
value  of  deeply-drawn  drills  will  now  be  apparent, 
as  water,  or,  better  still,  liquid  manure,  can  be 
applied  with  advantage,  pouring  it  well  along  the 
drills.  This  should  be  followed  by  the  hoe  to  draw 
the  soil  into  the  drills  and  against  the  legs  of  the 
plants,  thus  conserving  the  moisture.  The  evil  of 
planting  on  the  level  in  dry  or  sandy  soils  is  very 
apparent  in  a  season  like  the  present,  as  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  applying  moisture.  From  plants 
under  handl'ghts  the  covers  should  now  be  re- 
moved, but  the  outer  framework  of  the  ordinary 
square  handlight  need  not  be  taken  away  unless 
needed  for  other  purposes. 

SUCCESSIONAL  CAULIFLOWERS. — The  plants  of 
sucoessional  Cauliflowers,  of  which  we  may  in- 
stance Walcheren,  Sutton's  Autumn  Mammoth, 
Eclipse  and  Autumn  Giant,  should  be  put  out  as 
soon  as  ready.  The  first,  being  of  such  a  delicate 
flavour  and  also  coming  in  in  advance,  is  well 
worthy  of  extended  culture,  as  the  fault  generally 
with  these  successional  kinds  is  that  they  are  often 
strong  in  flavour.  Like  other  crops,  they  are 
best  by  themselves,  and  should  not  be  put  out  be- 
tween rows  of  Potatoes  unless  actually  necessary. 
The  ground  must  be  in  a  well-pulverised  and  ma- 
nured condition,  as  it  is  useless  to  e.xpect  good 
Cauliflowers  from  poor  ground.  Set  out  the  plants 
in  rather  deeply-drawn  drills  not  less  than  30 
inches  apart.  The  value  of  deep  drills  for  even 
these  successional  kinds  will  he  very  apparent. 

Early  Peas. — Although,  considering  the  season, 
these  are  looking  very  well,  yet  if  this  dry  weather 
continues  they  will  be  very  apt  to  suffer,  especially 
on  light  and  gravelly  soil's.  On  cold  land  this  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  case  yet  awhile,  as  being  mois- 
ture-holding, the  dry  weather  is  in  their  favour.  But 
on  dry  land  something  will  have  to  be  done  if  a 
change  does  not  come  quickly,  especially,  as  is 
generally    the    c.ise,  the  rows  of  early   Peas   are 


located  on  south  borders.  The  earliest  are  now 
forming  their  pods,  and  these  would  undoubtedly 
be  benefited  by  a  good  soaking  of  water  or  even 
weak  liquid  manure,  to  be  followed  quickly  by  a 
mulch  of  some  sort.  This  will  assist  infilling  out 
the  pods  and  prolonging  the  supply.  Those  which 
have  been  planted  out  from  pots  will  certainly  be 
greatly  benefited  by  some  such  assistance  if  warm 
rains  do  not  come  very  quickly.  The  value  of  the 
early  dwarf  kinds  is  very  apparent  this  season,  as 
they  are  looking  better  than  even  the  early  rounds, 
the  dry  weather  aft'ecting  them  apparently  but  very 
little. 

Sowing  Peas  foe  succession. — It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  taller  growers,  of 
which  I  may  instance  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  should 
have  ample  space  for  their  development,  as  the 
wider  apart  the  rows  are  the  more  likely  are  the 
Peas  to  turn  out  satisfactorily.  A  few  rows  dis- 
tributed about  will  economise  space  if  this  should 
not  be  plentiful,  as  other  dwarf  growing  crops  may 
approach  to  within  30  inches  of  the  rows.  Dwarfer 
growers  may,  of  course,  run  along  in  parallel  rows, 
taking  the  precaution  to  arrange  them  far  enough 
apart  so  that  direct  light  may  reach  to  the  bottom 
of  the  rows.  This  will  also  be  the  means  of  rains 
reaching  the  soil,  as  when  the  rows  are  so  close 
together,  this  desirable  element  is  kept  off.  On 
cold  or  heavy  soils,  if  they  are  in  a  well-worked 
and  pulverised  condition,  and  also  have  had  plenty 
of  manure  and  burned  refuse,  all  that  will  be 
necessary  will  be  to  draw  wide  flat-bottomed  drills 
at  the  least  (!  inches  wide,  this  preventing  crowded 
growth,  which  is  very  apt  to  take  place  with  the 
drills  drawn  V  shaped  with  the  corner  of  the  hoe. 
Take  care  to  form  the  drills  deep  enough  to  allow 
the  seeds  to  be  covered  with  2  inches  or  even  3  inches 
of  soil,  this  ensuring  a  more  regular  germination, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  during  a  dry 
time.  When  covered  too  thinly  and  a  dry  time 
shouM  follow,  the  seeds  may  fail  to  germinate. 
On  light  soils,  sowing  in  prepared  trenches  is  the 
bestmodeto adopt, as  bythis  means  aricberroot  run 
is  provided, and  thetenches  also  form  receptaclesfor 
receiving  whatever  is  applied  in  the  form  of  water 
or  liquid  manure.  Unless  the  Peas  are  duly  supplied 
with  these  elements,  they  collapse  during  a  dry 
time,  either  through  drought  or  mildew.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  take  out  trenches  from  15  inches 
to  18  inches  in  width  and  1  foot  deep,  taking  the 
precaution  to  fork  up  the  bottom  previous  to  put- 
ting in  the  manure,  which  should  be  the  best  pro- 
curable. Over  the  manure  place  a  layer  of  the 
best  soil  taken  out,  filling  up  to  within  3  inches  of 
the  top.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly,  leaving 
a  depression  along  the  trenches  for  receiving  the 
water.  A.  Young. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

Apricots. — These  in  the  more  southern  counties 
had  a  favourable  flowering  time,  the  severe  frosts 
subsequently  experienced  not  greatly  affecting 
trees  protected  with  copings  and  blinds,  grand 
crops  being  the  order  of  the  day.  These  ought 
long  since  to  have  been  partially  thinned,  bunches 
of  fruit  being  lightened  and  any  fruit  badly 
placed  for  swelling  pulled  off.  Nor  is  this  sufli- 
cient,  as  it  is  most  unwise  to  over-crop.  When 
more  are  left  on  the  trees  than  are  capable  of 
swelling  to  their  full  size,  the  fruits  are  of  second- 
rate  quality,  while  the  chances  are  that  very  light 
crops  will  be  had  in  the  following  year.  Therefore,  go 
over  the  trees  again  before  the  stoning  period  rather 
than  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  mischief 
has  been  already  done.  Moorpark  attains  the 
largest  size  and  might  well  be  thinned  out  as  freely 
as  Peaches  or  Nectarines — a  fruit  to  every  8  inches 
square  of  tree  surface  being  a  good  crop.  Hems- 
kirk  freely  thinned  also  grows  to  a  large  size,  while 
Early  Moorpark,  Royal,  Kaisha  and  such  like  may 
be  left  more  thickly,  but  seeing  that  fully  grown 
fruits  are  the  best  for  all  purposes,  clusters  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated.  The  growth  is  naturally  more 
forward  under  the  coping,  and  it  is  there  where 
disbudding  should  be  rather  severe.  Wholly  re- 
move many  of  the  shoots  pressing  against  the  glass 


and  thin  out  the  rest,  stopping  those  reserved  to  a 
length  of  about  2  inches.  Also  attend  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  tree,  thinning  out  the  shoots  to  about 
3  inches  apart  and  stopping  those  not  required  for 
furnishing,  as  well  as  any  on  the  fruiting  spurs. 
Remember  the  advice  previously  given  as  to  the 
advisability  of  laying  in  young  wood,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  naked  stems  or  for  wholly 
replacing  exhausted  old  branches,  healthy  young 
wood  invariably  producing  the  best  fruit.  This 
season  has  once  more  demonstrated  the  compara- 
tive worthlessness  of  foreright  spurs.  Remove  fore- 
right  shoots,  therefore,  from  young  branches,  select- 
ing and  reserving  t  hose  more  on  the  sides.  Those  trees 
under  copings  will  now  require  another  good  soak- 
ing of  water  and  liquid  manure,  and,  if  not  already 
done,  no  longer  neglect  mulching  all  the  clear  por- 
tions of  the  border  with  strawy  manure.  Apricots 
in  cooler  quarters  or  localities  flowered  at  a  very 
bad  time,  and  those  not  well  protected  with  blinds 
are  very  thinly  set  with  fruit.  If  there  are  any 
clusters,  these  should  be  lightened  at  once,  the  dis- 
budding, stopping,  watering  and  mulching  being 
attended  to  without  delay. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.- These  are  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  a  great  many  growers,  the 
flowers  of  the  species  being  evidently  hardier  than 
those  of  Plums  or  Pears.  Trees  protected  with 
double  fish  netting  are  all  well  furnished  with 
fruit,  and  in  some  gardens  where  no  protection  of 
any  kind  was  afllorded  the  fruit  has  set  surprisingly 
well.  The  progress  made  is  also  most  satisfactory. 
There  ought  not  to  be  the  slightest  delay  in  freely 
lightening  such  heavy  crops,  leaving  only  the  best- 
placed  fruit  about  4  inches  apart  along  the  shoots, 
this  being  at  least  double  what  ought  in  most 
cases  to  be  left  at  the  final  thinning.  Since  the 
last  advice  on  this  subject  was  penned,  green-fly 
has  shown  on  the  trees,  and  a  few  of  the  leaves 
have  blistered  badly  from  some  other  as  yet  un- 
explained cause.  The  young  shoots,  however,  are 
so  far  advanced  in  growth,  that  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  about  thinning  them  out  freely.  Re- 
serve and  lay  in  the  leaders  and  also  a  well-placed 
growth  on  the  upper  side  of  comparatively  shoit- 
truiting  shoots,  two  or  three  more  being  left  thinly 
on  the  long  shoots,  the  aim  being  to  have  a  good, 
yet  not  crowded  supply  of  young  wood  for  bearing 
fruit  next  season.  Any  shoots  not  required  for 
furnishing  and  at  the  base  of  which  a  fruit  is 
swelling  should  only  be  stopped  at  the  fourth  or 
fifth  leaf,  a  few  leaves  about  the  fruit  assisting  to 
swell  this  to  its  full  size.  The  operator,  in  going 
over  the  trees,  should  take  every  opportunity  of 
removing  dead  flowers  and  blistered  leaves,  and 
of  separating  any  clusters  of  leaves  in  which  in- 
sects are  harbouring  or  are  likely  to  do  so.  Avoid 
the  use  of  strong  insecticides  of  any  kind,  as  these 
may  easily  do  more  harm  than  good,  the  delicate 
skins  of  Nectarines  and  the  hairy-skinned  Peaches 
being  equally  susceptible  of  injury  from  anything 
strong  enough  to  kill  insects.  Soot  water  is  an 
excellent  preventive  of  the  spread  of  insects,  a  free 
use  of  the  syringe  and  soft  water  also  doing  much 
towards  keeping  the  trees  clean.  The  former 
should  be  nearly  clear,  and  this  can  be  best  at- 
tained by  soaking  a  bushel  of  soot  in  thirty-six 
gallons  of  water  for  about  a  week  prior  to  use. 
Do  not  stir  up  from  the  bottom,  but  dip  it  out 
from  the  top,  a  6-inch  potful  being  enough  for 
three  gallons  of  syringing  water. 

Gooseberries.— Those  permanently  or  only 
temporarily  protected  from  birds  ought  now  to 
have  either  the  side  netting  taken  down  from  the 
structure,  or  else  the  wire-covered  shutters  re- 
moved, so  as  to  give  insect-eating  birds  every  op- 
portunity of  clearing  the  bushes  of  caterpillars. 
That  birds  are  of  assistance  in  keeping  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  clean  there  is  no  denying, 
their  absence  being  only  too  apparent  in  many 
cases  where  the  bushes  are  closely  netted  in  all  the 
year  round.  As  yet  caterpillars  are  not  particularly 
numerous,  and  if  the  precaution  is  taken  of  hunt- 
ing for  and  destroying  what  few  there  are,  subse- 
quent attacks  may  be  even  lighter.  If  no  attempt 
is  made  to  check  their  progress,  the  bushes  will 
soon  be  stripped  of  leaves  and  be  seriously  crippled, 
the  crop  failing  to  mature,  also  next  season's  bear- 
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ing  wood  being  ruined.  A'arious  remedies,  most  of 
them  of  a  poisonous  nature,  are  recommended  for 
clearing  tl:e  bushes  of  caterpillars,  but  next  to 
hand-picking,  syringing  either  with  quite  hot 
water  or  water  and  sulphur  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
being  both  effective  and  safe.  In  order  to  make 
sulphur  mix  freely  with  water,  well  work  it  through 
a  muslin  bag,  a  handful  of  Hour  of  sulphur  being 
enough  for  two  gallons  of  water.  Freely  dusting 
among  the  bushes  when  just  moist  with  dew  with 
flour  of  sulphur  also  answers  well,  this  and 
syringing  also  being  good  preventives  of  red  spider, 
another  enemy  to  some  varieties  of  Gooseberries. 

W.  IGGULDEX 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stoves.— Pkopagating.— The  maintaining  of  a 
young  stock  of  various  kinds  of  phints  that  are  the 
most  useful  as  permanent  objects  of  ornament  in 
the  stove  should  receive  attention  now  or  as  soon 
as  possible.  Propagation  can  be  better  effected 
whilst  there  is  still  a  fair  amount  of  fire-heat  main- 
tained ;  if  deferred  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  the 
possibility  is  that  artificial  warmth  from  this  source 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  barely  sufficient  in 
some  instances  being  kept  up  to  dispel  the  super- 
fluous moisture.  Cuttings  of  Crotons  in  approved 
kinds,  for  instance,  will  now  strike  well.'  After 
having  already  made  a  good  growth,  the  most  pro- 
mising cuttings  can  be  chosen  with  advantage, 
striking  more  quickly  than  when  taken  off  wUh 
too  much  of  the  old  wood.  If  the  plants  are  re- 
quired for  decoration,  more  particularly  in  small 
pots,  the  better  way  will  be  to  strike  them  in  Si- 
inch  pots.  With  care  and  attention  they  may  be 
struck  most  successfully,  every  leaf  being  reta"ined 
intrict  as  the  cutting  was  inserted.  The  slower 
process  of  binding  Moss  around  the  stem  after 
having  partially  severed  the  intended  young  plant 
need  never  be  entertained  where  there'is  good  con- 
venience for  striking  in  close  pits.  For  us'e  in  quite 
a  small  state  Croton  Van  Oersted!  is  a  most  ser- 
viceable variety,  beingagood  companion  plant  to  Ca- 
ladium  argyiites.  Capital  plants  of  this  Croton  may 
be  grown  in  .3-inch  pots,  being  thus  well  suited  to 
many  purposes.  C.  Chelsoni  is  another  excellent 
as  well  as  elegant  kind  of  small  growth.  .Small 
offsets  from  Pandanus  Veitchi  should  be  looked 
after  also.  Plants  that  have  grown  kindly  this  sea- 
son will  be  pushing  forth  several  suckers"  from  the 
base ;  these  should  be  taken  whilst  still  quite  small 
and  struck  in  2i-inch  pots.  For  these  suckers  or 
offsets  too  much  moisture  is  not  desirable,  not 
nearly  so  much  as  in  the  case  of  Crotons  being  re- 
quired. A  young  stock  of  Fittonia  argyroneura 
and  Its  companion  plant  Gymnostachyum"  Pearcei, 
with  the  varieties  of  Cyrtodeira,  are  "all  beautiful 
things  when  well  managed  in  small  pots.  Another 
beautiful  plant  which  appears  thus  far  to  have  es- 
caped notice  is  Phrynium  variegatum ;  it  some- 
what resembles  a  Maranta  in  style  of  growth,  but 
is  quite  compact.  If  the  stock  "of  Caladium  argy- 
rites  is  short  and  a  few  plants  can  be  spared  to 
break  up,  this  operation  may  be  performed  with 
advantage  for  another  season.  Cuttings  of  Acaly- 
pha  in  either  one  or  more  varieties  If  struck  now 
will  grow  into  useful  plants  for  the  autumn  and 
winter  season.  A.  Macfeeana  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  when  well  grown  is  a  gorgeous  plant.  The 
Bertolonia  family  are  now,  and  that  rightly  too, 
coming  into  more  prominent  notice,  whils"t  the 
nearly  related  varieties  of  Sonerila  are  also  worthy 
of  more  attention.  The  Tradescantias,  particularly 
vars.  of  T.  discolor,  are  of  very  quick  growth"; 
hence  will  be  found  useful  in  many  ways  with 
Panicum  variegatum  and  other  dwarf-erowino- 
plants. 

Of  flowering  plants  not  nearly  enough  use  is 
made  of  the  varieties  of  Ixora  now  in  cultivation  : 
these  are  gorgeous  plants  when  well  grown,  flower- 
ing quite  as  freely  as  the  Hydrangea,  whilst  when 
their  culture  is  understood  in  an  intelligent  manner 
and  means  are  at  disposal  in  the  way  of  heat  and 
moisture,  they  will  grow  as  freely"  as  that  well- 
known  shrub.  The  idea  that  Ixoras  are  merely  ex- 
hibition   plants   is    a  popular  delusion  ;  they  are 


amongst  the  finest  of  all  stove  flowering  plants, 
the  gorgeous  trusses  being  extremely  useful  upon 
the  plants  as  well  as  most  suitable  "for  many  pur- 
poses in  a  cut  state.  Cuttings  of  this  season's 
growth  that  are  not  already  showing  for  flower  will, 
if  treated  as  in  the  case  of  Crotons,  strike  quite  as 
freely  and  make  nice  stuff  by  the  autumn.  The 
cuttings  will  strike  in  autumn  if  room  is  short,  pot- 
ting into  small-sized  pots  when  rooting  commences  ; 
wherever  possible,  however,  I  would  prefer  to  strike 
straight  away  in  small  pots  with  the  assistance  of 
bottom-heat.  We  have  now  a  good  stock  of  }"Oung 
plants  struck  two  years  ago  last  autumn  whi"ch  fill 
three  good-sized  lights  of  an  old  Pine  pit,  not  quite 
thirty  plants  in  all;  these  will  soon  be  in  flower, 
promising  to  yield  a  good  crop  for  cutting.  As 
in  the  case  of  other  plants,  it  is  the  mealy  bug 
that  is  the  great  nuisance  ;  get  rid  of  this  and  then 
grow  the  Ixoras  instead ;  they  will  be  found  extremely 
useful. 

Cuttings  of  Dipladenia  boliviensis  taken  with  a 
heel  will  now  be  obtainable  ;  these  as  a  rule  strike 
well,  and  although  the  process  of  growth  may  be 
slow  for  the  first  few  months,  when  a  re.ally  good 
start  is  made  the  progress  is  most  satisfactory, 
whilst  its  free-flowering  qualities  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  better  mode  of  training  is  upon 
wires  or  strings  near  to  the  glass.  Allamandas, 
with  the  exception  of  A.  grandiflora,  which  succeeds 
best  when  grafted,  may  now  be  readily  struck  from 
short  growths;  so  also  may  the  shrubby  Cleroden- 
dron  fallax.  Where  the  stock  of  Gardenias  is  at  all 
low,  or  the  plants  are  old,  no  time  ought  to  be 
lost  in  working  up  another  batch  to  take  their 
place.  Shoots  with  five  or  six  breaks  upon  them 
may  be  taken  ;  these  will  soon  make  plants  when 
once  rooted.  Gardenias  now  going  out  of  flower 
should  receive  a  pruning  to  keep  them  within  due 
bounds  ;  straggling  plants  take  too  much  room. 
The  much  neglected  TabernEiuontana  coronaria 
fl.-pl.  should  receive  similar  treatment  to  the 
Gardenia  ;  a  young  stock  to  supply  the  place  of 
old  stools  will  be  found,  as  in  the  case  of  that  plant, 
to  be  the  most  remuner.ative.  A  few  cuttings  of 
Stephanotis  to  provide  a  young  stock  will  be  in  due 
course  advisable.  J.  Hudson. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


TWO  GOOD  PEL.A.RG0NIUM3. 

Messrs.  Hayes,  of  Edmonton,  are  well  known  to 
all  cultivators  of  the  Pelargonium,  for,  unlike  most 
of  our  market  growers,  they  are  frequently  repre- 
sented at  the  summer  exhibitions  by  numbers  of 
magnificently  grown  plants,  while  many  varieties 
have  been  obtained  by  them  either  as  seedlings  or 
sports.  Their  varieties,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  the 
regal  or  decorative  class,  the  one  essential  being 
that  they  are  of  good  habit  and  constitution — in 
fact,  such  as  will  make  desirable  market  plants. 
The  show  varieties  with  their  upper  petals  in  some 
cases  almost  black  are  many  of  them  gorgeouslv 
coloured  and  greatly  admired,  but,  as  a  ruFe,  they 
are  not  robust  enough  to  gain  favour  with  the 
market  grower.  Two  of  Messrs.  Hayes'  varieties 
recently  noted  in  splendid  condition  and  most  de- 
sirable in  other  respects  are  Duchess  of  Fife  and 
Fimbriatum  Album.  Duchess  of  Fife  is  apparently 
descended  from  Mme.  Thibaut,  there  being  now 
several  of  this  class,  but  the  latest  addition  is,  I 
think,  by  far  the  richest  coloured.  Like  the  others 
of  this  group,  it  is  of  sturdy  habit,  with  the  large 
clusters  of  flowers  thrown  well  above  the  foliage. 
The  individual  blooms  are  of  a  rich  bright  carmine 
colour,  with  a  large  white  centre  and  a  clearly  de- 
fined edge  of  the  same  tint.  Towards  the  centre 
of  the  flower,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  carmine 
and  white,  there  is  a  tinge  of  violet,  which  varies 
in  different  plants.  The  edges  of  the  petals  are 
prettily  undulated.  Fimbriatum  album  is  a  pure 
white  flower,  and  one  superior  to  most  of  that  tint. 
Many  of  the  so-called  white  flowers  are  pencilled 
with  purple  towards  the  centre,  in  some  cases  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the 
variety  in  question  is  totally  without  these  mark- 


ings. The  flowers  of  this  are  semi-double,  with  the 
edges  undulated  and  crisped,  and  when  partially 
expanded  this  character  is  especially  noticeable. 
It  is  unusually  dwarf  and  very  free-flowering, 
while  the  blooms  are  borne  in  large  rounded 
trusses.  When  en  the  subject  of  Pelargoniums  a 
word  m.ay  well  be  spared  a  third  variety,  viz..  Em- 
press of  India,  for  which  Messrs.  Hayes  were 
awarded  a  certificate  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
two  years  ago.  This  is  a  free-growing  variety  with 
very  large  trusses  of  enormous  blooms  ;  indeed  its 
individual  flowers  are  among  the  very  largei-t  of 
all  Pelargoniums.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a 
bright  salmon-scarlet  with  a  light  centre,  while  the 
two  upper  petals  are  blotched  with  dark  crimson. 
The  flowers  of  this  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  regular 
enough  to  give  it  a  place  among  the  show  varieties, 
but  in  any  case  it  should  be  made  a  note  of,  as  it 
yields  a  magnificent  display,  and  can  be  readily 
picked  out  from  any  other  variety  in  cultivation. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Empress  of  India  owes 
its  origin  to  Gold  Mine  either  as  a  seedling  or  a 
sport.  This  last-named  variety  was  put  into  com- 
merce by  the  same  firm  a  few  years  previously. 

H.  P. 


Amaryllis  formosiesima.  —  Though  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  Amaryllis  have  been  raised 
within  the  last  few  years,  this  old  and  at  one  time 
favourite  kind  must  on  no  account  be  overlooked, 
for  the  flowers  are  very  richly  coloured,  while  their 
distinct  shape  will  be  sure  to  arrest  attention.  It 
is  also  known  as  Sprekelia  formosissima,  as  well  as 
by  its  English  name  of  the  Jacobean  Lily.  It  is  of 
easy  culture  if  one  or  two  points  are  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  principal  of  these  are — 
grow  it  in  a  good  light  position,  see  that  the  bulbs 
are  thoroughly  ripened,  and  winter  in  a  cool  house 
secure  from  frost.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained, 
and  the  soil  used  principally  composed  of  sandy 
loam,  as  this  will  keep  fresh  for  a  long  time  with- 
out renewal. — H.  P. 

Good  white  Azaleas.— For  early  blooming 
the  variety  Deutsche  I'erle  is  now  grown  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  kind,  but  later  in  the  season 
other  varieties  claim  attention,  and  among  the  most 
desirable  the  following  were  recently  noted  :  Niobe, 
a  very  beautiful  flower  almost  pure  white,  the 
greenish  tinge  being  limited  to  just  a  suspicion  in 
the  centre  ;  the  blooms  are  of  good  size,  double,  and 
with  the  edges  undulated  in  a  pleasing  manner.  It 
is  also  a  free-growing  and  very  free-flowering  va- 
riety. Bernhard  Andreas  alba,  an  old  and  well- 
known  kind  for  late  blooming,  is  still  one  of  the 
best,  but  the  blooms  are  not  so  double  as 
in  the  preceding.  A  good  late  white  with  single 
blossoms  is  Bertha  Frcebel,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
very  pure  in  tint,  the  edges  of  the  petals  crisped. 
The  varieties  in  cultivation  are  now  so  numerous 
that  a  selection  is  always  necessary,  and  the  above 
mav  be  taken  as  representing  some  of  the  best. — 
H.  "p. 

Impatiens  Micholitzi  appears  to  be  a  pro- 
visional name  given  to  a  very  fine  Balsam  from 
New  Guinea.  It  is  of  dwarf  branching  habit,  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  its  fine  blooms,  which  are 
pure  white  with  a  crimson  eye — a  magnificent 
plant.  Another  form,  which  will  take  the  name  of 
rosea,  is  a  stronger  grower,  but  equally  as  free- 
flowering.  Its  flowers  are  a.s  large  as  those  of  the 
white  form,  the  colour  being  deep  rose  with  a 
white  eye.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  type  plant 
and  the  white  one  the  variety  ;  but,  be  that  as  it 
may.  they  are  two  splendid  subjects  for  stove  de- 
coration and  apparently  quite  new  to  cultivation. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Bossisei  linophylla. — Greenhouse  plants  of  a 
hard-wooded  character  which  are  natives  of  the 
Cape  districts  or  of  New  Holland  seem  to  be  ad- 
vancing somewhat  in  popularity,  and  certainly  their 
merits  entitle  them  to  a  greater  share  of  attention 
than  has  fallen  to  their  lot  lately.  Among  the  New 
Holland  plants  several  members  of  the  order  Le- 
guminosa;  are  represented,  of  which  the  Chorozemas 
and  some  of  the  Acacias  are  now  grown  in  consider- 
able numbers.  For graceand  elegance,  Bossiiea  lino- 
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phylla  is,  however,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  plant 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  as  a  specimen  (i 
feet  high  it  is  very  beautiful  even  when  out  of 
flower.  It  is  seen  to  great  advantage  when  the 
main  stem  or  principal  branches  are  secured  in  an 
upright  position,  and  all  the  minor  branches  allowed 
to  dispose  themselves  at  will,  as  the  long  slender 
shoots  have  a  drooping  tendency,  and  this  is 
increased  when  every  twig  is  laden  with  blossom. 
The  branches  are  clothed  with  small  narrow  leaves, 
while  the  go'.den-coloured  blossoms  are  produced 
for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  principal 
shoots.  It  succeeds  under  much  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Chorozemas  and  others  of  this  class. 
— T. 


SOWING  CYCLAMEN  SEED. 
I  AM  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  successful  result 
obtained  by  sowing  Cyclamen  seed  in  June.  '■  The 
Grower "  mentioned  on  p.  420  of  The  Garden 
certainly  shows  good  sense  in  so  doing,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  his  practice  were  more  generally  imitated. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  and  much  to  be  lost 
by  deferring  sowing  until  late  autumn,  as  is  so 
commonly  done.  In  the  old  days  of  Cyclamen 
culture  two  years  at  least  were  deemed  indispens- 
able to  bring  the  bulbs  to  blooming  size  ;  now  that 
we  have  got  into  a  more  rapid  cultural  method  we 
seem  to  have  rushed  into  another  extreme,  con- 
tracting the  growing  season  to  its  narrowest  limits 
— so  much  so  indeed,  that  some  do  not  sow  until 
the  days  are  shortening.  It  certainly  is  a  proof  of 
skill  when  a  man  can  grow  a  Cyclamen  in  less  than 
a  year  from  sowing  into  a  good  blooming  specimen, 
but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  skill  misapplied.  It 
is  wisest  to  take  the  easiest  as  well  as  the  safest 
way  in  plant  culture,  and  in  Cyclamen  culture 
early  soviiing  is  one  way  of  ensuring  good  results, 
for  although  the  cultural  period  is  lengthened,  there 
is  not  so  much  care  needed.  With  young  plants 
then  so  far  advanced  in  growth,  one  does  not  need 
to  apply  warmth  until  March,  which  is  a  distinct 
gain  as  regards  economy  of  fuel— an  important  item 
when  it  is  a  question  of  profit.  When  I  began 
Cyclamen  culture,  I,  like  most  others  at  that  time, 
had  no  idea  that  plants  could  be  brought  to  market- 
able size  in  twelve  months  from  sowing,  but  I 
thought  I  could  do  so  in  about  eighteen  months. 
I  therefore  sowed  in  May,  pricked  out  the  seedlings 
in  pans,  patted  them  off  and  started  them  into 
growth  the  first  week  in  March.  Results  are  the 
true  test  of  sound  practice,  and  in  my  case  they 
were  eminently  satisfactory,  as  by  the  middle  of 
September  many  of  the  plants  had  expanded 
blooms,  and  their  q\iality  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  tliey  made  from  ISs.  to  30s.  per  dozen  in 
Covent  Garden  Market,  but  prices  were  higher  then 
than  at  the  present  time.  In  the  case  of  the 
Chinese  Primula,  successional  sowings  are  neces- 
sary to  prolong  the  flowering  season,  but  it  is  not 
so  with  the  Cyclamen,  as  however  early,  buds  form, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  November. — J.  C.  B. 

Someamateurgrowersof  Cyclamens  desirous 

of  improving  the  strain  they  grow  allow  their  plants 
to  carry  a  few  seed-pods,  and  these  are  now  ripen- 
ing off  as  fast  as  the  season  will  permit ;  a  double 
strain  is  thus  put  upon  the  plants— in  flowering 
and  bearing  seed,  and  then  close  attention  is  needed 
to  assist  them  in  recouping  their  energies.  When 
recently  at  Reading  I  saw  in  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons'  Portland  Nursery  a  number  of  plants  maturing 
their  seed,  and  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  how 
the  plants  were  treated  when  the  seeds  were 
gathered,  I  was  informed  they  were  laid  on 
their  sides  under  the  stage  of  the  house  until  they 
began  to  lose  their  leaves,  and  then  about  the 
month  of  June  placed  in  the  open,  also  on  their 
sides,  with  the  plant  facing  the  north.  Should 
wooden  labels  be  in  the  pots  of  any,  the  plants 
should  be  so  laid  that  the  pressure  of  soil  is  on 
the  label.  In  July  the  corms  put  forth  signs  of 
growth  ;  they  are  then  stood  in  cold  frames  on  an 
ash  bottom  and  air  given  freely  night  and  day.  A 
good  watering  is  given,  and  as  soon  as  active 
growth  commences  they  are  repotted  according  as 
they  are  rooted,  some  in  larger  pots  than   others. 


When  potted,  the  corm  is  placed  a  little  lower 
in  the  soil  than  it  was  before,  care  being  taken 
not  to  cover  the  crown,  as  in  the  case  of  seed- 
ling plants.  The  plants  when  repotted  are  returned 
to  tlie  cold  frame,  kept  close  for  a  time,  but  not  in  a 
dry  heat,  as  cool  treatment  and  a  little  moisture  com- 
bined are  the  most  suitable.  At  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber they  should  go  into  a  small,  light,  span-roofed 
house  to  flower,  a  little  helpful  tire-heat  being  em- 
ployed as  required.  A  good  compost  for  the  Cycla- 
men at  this  stage  is  one  made  of  three  parts  of 
good  loam  and  another  of  leaf  soil  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  wood  ashes  and  rough  sand. — R.  D. 


Vallota  purpurea. — 1  am  quite  sure  that  the 
application  of  the  starving  process  to  this  plant, 
which  is  still  applied  by  some  growers,  is  a  mistake. 
A  gardener  in  my  neighbourhood  grows  it  some- 
what largely,  and  he  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of 
getting  his  plants  well  established  in  warmth  in 
spring ;  the  specimens  then  put  on  a  vigorous 
growth  and  they  bloom  freely  and  finely.  The 
plants  are  allowed  to  become  somewhat  pot-bound, 
but  they  have  liquid  manure  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  They  are  never  dried  off.  During  the 
resting  period  less  water  is  given,  but  it  is  not 
wholly  withheld.  Some  growers  prefer  to  repot 
annually  in  autumn,  but  take  care  to  grow  their 
specimens  on  freely  in  spring.  What  an  excellent 
window  plant  the  Vallota  makes.  I  have  seen  fine 
specimens  in  country  districts  carrying  excellent 
blooms,  and  in  some  instances  the  housewife  keeps 
her  plant  in  a  saucer  of  water — to  its  manifest  ad- 
vantage.— R.  D. 

Protea  nana. — Over  half  a  century  ago  Proteas 
were  grown  in  much  greater  numbers  than  is  now 
the  case.  At  that  time  between  twenty  and  thirty 
species  were  in  cultivation,  whereas  now  the  list  is 
reduced  to  about  half-a-dozen,  and  these,  as  a 
rule,  are  only  to  be  seen  in  botanic  gardens.  How 
well  the  genus  would  repay  being  brought  into 
wider  notice  is  shown  by  a  charming  species  now 
flowering  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew  named  P. 
nana.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  H  feet  high,  with  the 
younger  parts  of  the  branches  clothed  with  needle- 
like leaves  each  about  1  inch  in  length.  Like  all  the 
Proteas,  the  flowers  are  gathered  into  a  composite 
head  terminating  the  branch.  They  themselves 
are  not  showy,  the  attraction  being  due  to  tlio 
several  whorls  of  bracts  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, the  upper  ones  of  which  are  crimson- 
scarlet  and  over  an  inch  in  length.  The  whole 
flower-head  is  nearly  3  inches  across.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  South  Africa  and  requires  cool  green- 
house treatment  throughout  the  year. 

Veltheimia  viridifolia. — Of  the  three  species 
which  make  up  the  genus  Veltheimia,  so  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  V.  viridifolia  is  the  one  which 
is  most  commonly  grown.  Both  in  regard  to  its 
foliage  and  inflorescence,  it  is  a  striking  and 
decidedly  handsome  plant.  The  leaves  are  about 
ten  in  number  and  each  upwards  of  1  foot  long, 
dark  green,  stout  in  texture,  and  handsomely  undu- 
lated. The  scape  springs  direct  from  the  centre 
of  the  bulb  and  is  from  1  foot  to  IS  inches  high, 
the  flowers  being  crowded  into  a  dense  raceme  at 
the  top,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Kniphofia,  to  which 
genus,  indeed,  the  Veltheimias  are  allied.  The 
perianth  is  narrow,  1 J  inches  long,  and  of  a  reddish 
purple  colour ;  it  is,  however,  somewhat  variable, 
and  occasionally  has  a  distinctly  yellow  tinge. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whence  it  was  introduced  over  120  years  ago.  It 
is  a  very  easily  grown  plant,  and  does  well  in 
the  greenhouse  or  intermediate  house,  potting  it  in 
a  light  loamy  soil. — B. 

Eranthemum  cinnabarinum. — This  species, 
which  was  introduced  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  is 
one  of  the  largest  growing  members  of  the  genus, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  showy.  It  is  a  bold  strong- 
growing  plant,  which  under  liberal  treatment  will 
in  a  single  season  run  up  to  a  height  of  4  feet  or 
more,  though  if  freely  stopped,  dwarfer  flowering 
plants  can  be  obtained.  It  blooms  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months,  while  flowers  are 
occasionally  produced  in  the  winter,  but  they  are 


much  smaller  and  not  nearly  so  showy  as  those 
borne  later  on.  The  blooms  are  larger  than  in  most 
of  the  other  species  and  of  a  bright  magenta- 
crimson  colour  while  being  borne  in  long  branch- 
ing terminal  racemes  they  stand  out  very  con- 
spicuously, especially  when  grouped  with  dwarfer 
growing  subjects.  In  common  with  other  members 
of  the  genus,  it  is  of  easy  propagation  and  culture, 
for  cuttings  strike  readily  enough  in  the  spring, 
and  if  grown  on  freely  will  form  effective  flowering 
plants  by  the  following  season.  At  the  same  time 
if  larger  specimens  are  required,  the  old  plants 
m.ay,  after  flowering,  be  cut  back  and  repotted  as 
soon  as  they  again  start  into  growth. — H.  P. 

Boronia  elatior. — The  advent  of  B.  hetero- 
phylla  and  the  great  popularity  quickly  attained 
by  it  has  no  doubt  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  see  B.  elatior  at  the  present 
day  grown  to  anything  like  the  same  extent 
as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  It  can 
readily  be  grown  in  the  shape  of  neat  little 
freely  -  branched  bushes,  somewhat  upright  in 
habit,  and  clothed  with  bright  green  pinnate 
leaves,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
great  profusion,  are  of  a  rosy  carmine  colour. 
They  are  less  globose  in  shape  than  those  of 
B.  heterophylla,  but  like  them  are  drooping  in 
character,  and  borne  for  some  distance  along  the 
shoots.  B.  elatior  was  introduced  from  Western 
Australia  in  1S74  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  after  that 
time  quickly  became  popular.  An  additional  claim 
to  recognition  is  that  it  is  at  its  best  when  most 
of  the  other  species  are  over,  or  nearly  so. — T. 


HERBACEOUS  PHLOXES  IN  THE  CONSERVA- 
TORY. 
Where  large  established  stools  of  these  exist  in 
the  borders,  abundant  material  wi'l  now  be  forth- 
coming and  of  a  very  suitable  kind  for  propa- 
gating. Few  plants  present  so  gay  and  striking 
an  appearance  as  these  when  well  grown  in  the 
open,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  well  and  largely 
grown  in  many  gardens.  Eew,  however,  have 
taken  them  in  hand  as  pot  plants  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Chrysanthemum  for  example,  striking 
batches  of  cuttings  annually  and  growing  them  on 
liberally  from  the  first.  It  may  be  thought  that, 
having  Chrysanthemums  in  such  great  variety, 
Phloxes  are  scarcely  needed.  I  rather  incline  to 
the  belief,  however,  that  some  of  the  more  select 
kinds,  with  their  handsome  trusses  of  flowers,  some 
of  the  purest  white,  others  of  the  richest  crimson 
and  most  vivid  scarlet,  would  constitute  a  very 
pleasing  and  desirable  change  among  the  autumn 
occupants  of  the  conservatory.  Cuttings  of  these 
Phloxes  if  inserted  at  once  in  sandy  soil  and 
placed  in  a  close,  warm  manure  frame  or  similar 
place  will  quickly  send  forth  roots,  and  should  then 
be  potted  on  and  given  a  liberal  treatment.  The 
general  culture  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ('hrysanthemum.  Cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  4  inches  long  and  stout  in  pro- 
portion are  the  best,  selecting  them  from  the  ex- 
posed part  of  the  stool  rather  than  the  more 
crowded  shoots,  which  are  sure  to  be  thin  and 
weakly  and  better  removed  altogether.  Assuming 
that  the  midseason  and  later  kinds  of  the  decussata 
section  are  selected  for  the  purpose  indicated,  these 
would  flower  in  October  and  November  ensuing. 
In  the  few  instances  known  to  me  where  these 
Phloxes  have  been  grown  thus  they  have  always 
Ijeen  warmly  appreciated,  and  the  delicate  fra- 
grance of  their  flowers  always  welcome. 

The  plants  may  be  flowered  in  .S-inchpots,  supply- 
ing them  abundantly  with  liquid  manure  as  soon 
as  the  roots  have  full  possession  of  the  soil.  When 
Howering  is  finished  these  plants  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  open  ground,  or  some  may  be  shifted 
into  12-inch  pots  for  another  year,  in  which  case 
they  should  be  plunged  to  their  full  depth  in  the 
open  air.  Here  they  will  be  safe  for  the  winter 
season,  and  having  due  regard  to  their  moisture- 
loving  nature  during  the  summer,  they  will,  when 
lifted  in  early  autumn,  make  a  rich  and  effective 
display  and  flower  nearer  their  usual  time  in 
the   second   year.     Though  perfectly  hardy,  I  sec 
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no  reason  why  such  handsome  subjects  should  not 
play  a  part  in  the  embellishment  of  the  conserva- 
tory, while  Iheir  rich  variety  and  large  fragrant 
heads  of  flowers  would,  I  feel  sure,  meet  with  many 
admirers.  E.  J. 


Fuchsia  corymbiflora. — I  observed  plants  of 
this  very  beautiful  but  somewhat  rarely  grown  old 
Fuchsia  in  one  of  the  houses  at  Ruxley  Lodge  re- 
cently. These  plants  were  raised  from  cuttings 
struck  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  It  is  the  rule  to 
grow  a  quantity  in  this  way  every  season  for 
winter  blioraing.  The  pendulous  habit  of  the 
plants  and  the  rich  crimson-red  hue  of  the  large 
corymbs  of  flowers  prove  very  attractive  in  the 
winter  season. — A. 

Beg'onia  corallina. — This  plant,  which  I  noted 
some  three  or  four  years  ago  as  being  so  remark- 
ably line  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Rouen,  in 
France,  I  see,  has  been  largely  used  by  Mr.  Sander 
for  the  decoration  of  one  side  of  his  magnificent 
Cattleya  house.  The  plant  is  an  erect  grower, 
making  long  shoots  like  a  Bamboo.  It  produces 
large  jjendent  panicles  of  rich  coral-red  flowers, 
and  just  now  these  are  quite  a  feature  in  the 
house.  I  cannot  recommend  this  plant  too  strongly. 
It  appears  to  be  an  almost  perpetual  bloomer, 
and  it  carries  good-sized,  rich  green  leaves,  which 
afford  a  striking  contrast. — W.  H    G. 

Rhododendron  Aucklandi.— Foremost  in  a 

group  of  several  species  and  hybrids  sent  to  the 
Drill  Hall  on  May  17  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  was  a  truss  of  Rhododendron  Aucklandi. 
Taken  altogether,  this  form  may  be  considered 
the  finest  of  all  the  Himalayan  species  for  green- 
house or  conservatory  work,  and  where  suffi- 
cient space  can  he  afforded  for  its  perfect  de- 
velopment it  should  never  be  absent.  In  the  size 
of  its  flowers  it  is  only  equalled  by  R.  Nuttalli, 
a  species,  however,  that  does  not  prove  so  amenable 
to  cultivation  as  R.  Aucklandi  does.  About  five 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  cluster,  the  corolla  being  of 
the  purest  white  and  frequently  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  distinct  on  account  of  havi-^g  little 
or  no  tube.  The  leaves  are  (i  inches  to  1  foot 
long  and  of  a  rich  green.  The  plant  may  be  re- 
cognised at  all  times  by  its  peeling  bark  and  grey 
stems.  It  was  introduced  to  cultivation  by  Sir  j. 
H"oker,  who  found  it  at  elevations  of  7000  feet  to 
9000  feet,  and  was  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the 
then  Governor-General  of  India  (Lord  Auckland). 
By  this  name  it  is  now  generally  known,  but  an 
older  one,  and  one  which  properly  belongs  to  it,  is 
R.  Grifiithianum. 


ARCHES  AND  BASKETS. 

The  more  variety  we  can  get  in  our  gardens, 
the  more  pleasing  they  will  bo.  Ju.st  at  this 
mcst  delightful  time  of  the  year  the  outdoor 
garden  becomes  a  source  of  constant  pleasure 
and  interest.  It  is  not  too  warm  in  leisure 
time  for  actual  work,  nor  i.s  it  too  cold  to  sit 
down  and  enjoy  the  .spring  flowers  and  jilan 
out  the  intended  arrangements  for  the  sum- 
mer. Nor  is  this  confined  to  large  gardens 
where  there  i.s  scope  for  ample  variety,  but 
even  the  small  garden  of  a  vicarage  or  a  villa 
affords  room  happily  for  making  new  designs 
and  working  in  new  directions  year  by  year. 
There  .should,  if  po.ssible,  be  an  arch  for 
climbers  in  every  garden,  or,  if  not  that,  what 
comes  nearest  to  it,  a  good  large  basket  with  a 
tall  arching  liandle.  This  latter  has  one  great 
advantage  in  that  it  does  not  come  in  the  way 
so  much  by  throwing  a  shadow  as  the  loftier 
archway,  which  has  no  doubt  a  more  striking 
and  prettier  effect,  but  which  has  always  the 
indictment  to  be  brought  against  it  also  that  it 
throws  a  broad  shadow  on  the  border  beside  it. 
Of  course,  in  .some  places  this  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  things  which  like  shade  in  summer 
can  be  placed  where  the  shadow  of  the  arch 
falls.     But  in  small  gardens,  where  every  inch 


of  space  has  to  be  thought  of,  the  shade  caused 
by  an  arch  or  series  of  arches  is  very  detri- 
mental. Perhaps  the  best  place  to  put  an  arch  is, 
if  pos.sible,  where  four  ways  meet  in  the  garden 
walks.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  stiffness  in  the  garden  walks 
becau.'e  of  surrounding  walls,  and  in  such  a 
case  usually  one  walk  crosses  another  at  right 
angles.  When  this  is  so,  it  is  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  a  good  arch  having  four  standards 
or  pillars  and  cro.ssiug  one  another  at  a  central 
point.  Such  an  arch  may  be  made  to  look  very 
graceful  and  pleasing,  and  it  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  growing  plants  which  otherwi.se, 
without  some  such  protection  and  stay,  could 
not  be  grown  at  all.  The  two  best  things  for 
an  arch  of  this  kind  occupying  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  centre  of  a  garden,  or  at  all  events 
constantly  in  sight,  are  Roses  and  Clematis. 
They  are  both  vigorous  growers,  soon  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  wire  to  which  they  are 
fastened,  and  varieties  of  both  can  easily  be 
procured  whicli  will  give  abundance  of  flowers 
during  the  summer  and  make  the  arch  an  ob- 
jfct  of  beauty  for  a  long  period.  A  Japanese 
Honeysuckle  should  always  be  added,  the  reticu- 
lated leaves  are  so  extremely  pretty,  and  the 
light  sprays  hanging  gracefully  from  their  sup- 
port are  always  beautiful  in  themselves  and  most 
useful  for  decoration  when  gathered. 

A  series  of  arches  has  a  tine  effect,  especially 
if  through  the  vista  underneath  the  climbing 
plants  some  special  object  of  interest,  or  a  land- 
scape of  rounded  and  well-wooded  hills,  opens 
out  to  the  eye  as  we  walk  underneath  the  sliade 
of  such  a  natural  colonnade.  But  this  requires 
space  ;  wherever  it  can  be  done,  however,  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  efl'ect  of  any  garden.  And 
what  a  variety  of  plairts  can  be  grown  in  this 
way,  and  how  they  flourish  sustained  by  mutual 
support,  tenderly  embracing  one  another-,  and 
sheltered  by  the  long  row  of  arches  almost  as 
much  as  if  they  were  growing  against  a  wall. 
Where  permanent  climbers  are  thus  ])lanted, 
unless  care  is  taken  the  struggle  for  life  will 
end  in  the  survival  only  of  tlie  fittest  and 
strongest.  It  is  no  place  for  the  beautiful  ten- 
der growing  climbing  annuals,  yet  how  ver-y 
delicate  and  graceful  they  are  and  how  abun- 
dantly they  flower.  We  do  not  see  them  nearly 
often  enough,  partly,  I  suppose,  because  they 
are  troublesome,  as  they  must  be  given  proper 
support,  and  then  in  early  autumn  with  the 
first  frost  all  is  over.  Nevertheless,  when 
we  do  come  across  the  old  -  fashioned  jNIau- 
randya  Barcla3'aua  and  Lophospermum  scan- 
dens,  we  cannot  ln-lp  stopping  to  admire  them, 
and  all  the  more  becau.se  we  so  seldom  meet 
with  them.  Maurandj-a  grows  with  such  ex- 
ceedingly fine  and  tender  shoots  that  it  is  easily 
smothered,  but  it  is  very  free-flowering  and  showy 
on  the  handle  of  a  basket,  and  Lophospermum 
will  look  well  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  more 
easily  trained,  but  its  pretty  flowers  are  a  good 
deal  hidden  among  the  soft  green  leaves. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
really  good  kind  of  Tropteolum  Lobbianum, 
which  by  the  way  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
getting  from  seed,  have  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able climbers  for  an  arch  or  a  basket  handle  in 
a  hot  dry  summer.  The  mass  of  fiery  red 
flowers  which  this  Tropieolum  will  produce  is 
wonderful,  and  it  gives  no  ti'ouble  excejjt  an 
occasional  tie.  The  only  way  to  keep  up  a  stock 
of  this  plant  is  to  strike  cuttings  in  the  autumn 
and  to  treat  it  the  same  as  a  scarlet  Geranium. 
If  there  is  a  warm  greenhouse  and  young  plants 
are  allowed  to  grow  uj)  wires  along  the  roof, 
what  an  immense  quantity  of  brilliant  flowers 
this  Troppeolum  will  aflbrd  during  the  winter 
months,     It  is,  however,  singularly  ugly  in  it;s 


mode  of  growth  in  the  winter  when  grown  in 
pots,  for  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  vigour  of  the  leaves,  and  the  result 
is  an  uncanny-looking  arrangement  of  long,  thin, 
bony  branches  covered  with  scarlet  flowers. 

Baskets  are  always  effective  and  u.sef  ul.  They 
are  easily  made  by  driving  in  a  number  of  stout 
round  pieces  of  wood,  sloping  outwards,  and  pro- 
jecting about  1  ft  or  18  in.  from  the  ground.  An 
oval  shape  is  best.  Then  put  a  strong  arching 
handle  made  of  withy  across  it  and  fill  the 
basket  with  good  rich  earth.  In  summer  it  can 
easily  be  kept  full  of  flowering  plants,  and  if 
filled  in  autumn  with  various  bulbs  it  will  be 
beautiful  in  early  spring.  It  is  like  an  immov- 
able tub  garden.  The  margin  wUl  be  admirably 
adapted  for  trailing  plants,  or  even  the  Canary 
Creeper  ;  the  centre  can  be  occupied  with 
any  flowers  especially  interesting  or  beautiful. 
Cork  would  be  thrown  away  on  such  a  basket 
as  I  have  described,  because  the  wooden  sides 
slope  so  much  that  it  would  not  be  seen, 
and  in  the  country  a  basket  of  this  kind  could 
be  easily  made  almost  free  of  expense,  as  the 
wood  can  usually  be  obtained  without  any  diffi- 
culty. It  will  not,  of  course,  last  very  long,  but  in 
this  changing  world  we  get  to  like  alterations, 
which  perhaps  are  not  ahvays  improvements, 
but  generally  increase  our  interest  in  the  things 
about  us.  So  when  the  basket  wears  out,  some- 
thing else  can  be  put  in  its  jilace,  or  the  old  one 
renewed  by  fresh  stumps  being  placed  where  the 
former  ones  have  rotted  away.  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  will  regret  taking  some  trouble  to 
place  a  basket  or  an  arch  in  the  garden  if  an 
appropriate  place  can  at  all  be  found  for  it.  It 
will  be  an  object  of  beauty  in  itself,  and,  what  is 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  it  will  aflbrd  an  oppor- 
tunity for  growing  plants  which  otherwise  must 
be  shut  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  garden. 

A  Glouce.steeshike  Pabson. 


Orchids. 


CATTLEYA  MOSSI^. 
This  form  of  the  summer-flowering  labiata  is 
just  now  grand  in  many  gardens,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  and  many  others  are 
flowering  is  truly  remarkable  considering  the 
absence  of  sunshine  during  the  past  summer. 
I  recently  received  some  very  fine  forms  of 
this  plant  from  Mr.  Broome,  of  Llandudno, 
and  two  of  these  he  suggests  "  might  be  worth 
a  specific  name."  Although  the  varieties  are 
very  fine,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  increasing 
the  named  varieties  of  this  plant.  The  late  Mr. 
Thos.  Moore  described  about  thirty-six  varieties 
from  the  fine  collection  of  Mr.  Robert  Warner, 
then  of  Broomfield  Lodge,  Chelm.sford,  and 
many  others  have  been  named  and  described 
since,  so  tliat  there  is  plenty  of  range  to  find  a 
place  for  most  of  the  forms  that  crop  up.  Jlr. 
Broome  sent  me  last  year  a  fine  form  which  I 
named  majestica.  This  year  I  have  a  flower 
finer  than  that  of  last  year.  It  is  close  upon 
9  inches  across,  the  petals  2i  inches  in  width. 
These,  with  the  sepals,  are  of  good  substance 
and  deep  rose  in  colour.  The  lip  is  veiy  long 
and  broad,  beautifully  frilled  round  the  margin, 
some  3  inches  or  more  long,  the  grouird  colour 
deep  rose,  flushed  with  rich  orange  at  its  base, 
streaked  and  blotched  with  violet-purple  and 
crimson-purple  in  the  centre.  The  other  two 
forms  are  very  fine,  but  I  cannot  suggest  any 
names. 

From  "  M.  T.  M. "  I  have  received  another 
form,  which  I  think  is  that  named  Exquisite. 
It  is  not  remarkable  for  its  size,  being  in  fact 
a  somewhat  small   flower,  but  very  stout  and 
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firm  in  texture,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure 
white,  the  lip  prettily  streaked  and  blotclied 
with  deep  rosy  violet.  It  is  a  very  neat  and 
chaste  flower.  From  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Pickering 
Lodge,  Timperlcy,  I  have  amongst  many  others 
a  very  fine  tlower  of  the  variety  known  as 
Reineckiana  measuring  nearly  8  inches  acro.5s, 
sepals  and  petals  of  the  purest  white,  the  latter 
some  2.|  inches  in  width  and  prettily  frilled  ; 
lip  wide  and  spreading,  pure  white,  the  throat 
veined  with  deep  purple  and  stained  bright 
yellow,  the  front  portion  being  deep  lilac-mauve 
passing  into  crimson-])urple,  with  a  broad  mar- 
ginal border  of  pure  white,  be;uitif  ully  lobed  and 
fringed.  It  is  a  sujierb  flower  of  good  sub- 
stance, and  Blr.  Hardy  tells  me  the  plant  is 
bearing  fourteen  blooms.  I  also  have  another 
form  for  a  n.ame  from  "  H.  B."  This  I  cannot 
distinguish  from  Williamsi  of  Moore.  He  tells 
me  there  are  nine  flowers  open  upon  the  plant. 
This  measures  8  inches  across,  the  sepals  and 
pet.als  being  stout  and  of  good  substance,  white 
flushed  with  pinkish  rose  ;  lip  large,  orange  at 
the  base,  marbled  with  rose  in  front,  having  a 
broad  marginal  border  of  pale  rose.  This,  al- 
though not  a  deep-coloured  flower,  is  very  dis- 
tinct and  handsome.  Mr.  Seeger,  of  Dulwich, 
sends  me  a  bloom  of  the  pure  white- flowered  C. 
Mossiiie  Wageneri,  which  still  remains  a  rare 
plant.  The  flower  measures  nearly  8  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  thick  and 
fleshy  in  texture  and  pure  white  ;  lip  large  and 
spreading,  pure  white,  saving  the  throat,  which 
is  stained  with  yellow,  the  border  being  beauti- 
fully frilled. 

Cattleya  Mossia;  comes  from  the  Caracas  dis- 
trict of  Venezuela,  and  this  is  its  usual  flower- 
ing season.  Soon  after  the  flowers  are  past  it 
commences  to  make  f  resh  growth,  and  upon  this 
the  flowers  for  next  May  and  .June  will  appear. 
See  that  the  plants  are  in  good  condition  after 
flowering,  and  if  they  require  shifting,  then  is 
the  time  to  do  it,  but  if  only  top-dressing,  let 
it  forthwith  be  done,  taking  care  that  the  drain- 
age is  in  perfect  order.  Keep  a  nice  moist  at- 
mosphere in  the  growing  house,  but  do  not  keep 
the  roots  too  wet  and  do  not  syringe  the  plants 
over-head.  Syringing,  however,  between  the 
pots  will  be  very  beneficial.  When  growth  is 
finished,  these  plants  require  a  rest ;  therefore, 
watering  must  be  stopped  and  the  heat  be  re- 
duced, so  that  the  young  shoots  dc5  not  start 
before  the  flowers.  Where  this  occurs,  in  all 
probability  the  flowers  will  not  start  at  all,  and 
so  a  season  is  thus  lost.  Keep  the  plants  cool, 
allowing  the  thermometer  to  fall  as  low  as  50° 
for  the  minimum  through  the  winter  months, 
raising  it  some  5°  or  lO"'  during  the  day.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  plants  should  have  just  enough 
water  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  a  plump  condition, 
and  no  more.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cypripedium  Amesianum  (J.  Jones).— This 
appears  to  be  the  nearest  form  to  your  seedling  tiower, 
and  tbe  parents  — C.  venustum  and  C.  villosum—  are 
the  same.  At  any  rate,  it  is  po  noaily  like  the  \ariety 
named  above,  that  I  should  not  encumber  the  long  list 
of  names  we  now  have  of  the  hybrid  forms  with  an- 
other.—W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Robelini  fV.  Urquath). — This 
flower  appears  to  be  somewhat  different  to  the  form 
of  C.  philippinense  sent  home  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  John  Veitcb,  and  named  by  Bateman  C.  lievi- 
gatum.  It  appears  to  be  narrower  and  darker  in 
the  petals  and  the  lip  not  so  deep  in  colour.  This, 
however,  does  not  form  a  specific  distinction,  and 
I,  moreover,  have  not  a  flower  of  C.  philippinense 
at  hand  to  compare  it  with,  so  I  cannot  say  that 
your  flower  is  distinct.     I  rather  favour  the  idea 


tliat  they  are  but  varieties  of  the  same  plant,  the 
slight  variations  being  brought  about  by  climatic 
influence.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Patini  (Wayfarer).— I  have  never 
seen  this  plant  flowering  well.  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  it,  I  shonld  say  it  was  a  medium-sized  spe- 
cies. The  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  a  soft 
rose.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  colour  of  the  lip,  for, 
singularly  enough,  the  only  three  flowers  I  have 
seen,  although  upon  as  many  plants  and  in  difl'e- 
rent  collections,  were  all  destitute  of  that  organ. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  (J.  Nish\tt).—Yom?.  is  a 
very  fine  variety.  The  flower  sent  has  tlie  sepals 
white,  flushed  all  over  with  deep  flesh  colour,  the 
petals  being  slightly  deeper  and  the  lip  of  a  dark 
velvety  crimson.  I  should  be  inclined  to  divide  it 
if  possible,  and  keep  on  increasing  it  in  the  same 
manner  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  olTers.  It 
is  a  good  form  and  the  colour  very  lich,  whilst  the 
size  is  good  and  may  improve. — W. 

Cattleya  Warocqueana  {G.  Nvnn). — This  is 
undoubtedly  the  light  name  of  the  flower  sent, 
whatever  you  may  have  bought  it  for.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  rose-coloured,  and  the  lip  is  rich 
velvety  crimson  in  front.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
form  of  Lindley's  old  species,  C.  labiata,  but,  like 
all  the  forms  of  this  plant,  varies  much  in  colour, 
as  does  C'.  labia' a  Mossife,  C.  1.  Mendeli,  C.  1.  Triana?, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  so  also  does  the  plant  which 
Lindley  called  labiata. — \Y. 


FRENCH  NOTES. 

Vexatious  interference  with  the  plant 
TRADE  IN  America. — We  have  just  received 
from  Rochester  (U.S.A.)  the  following  letter, 
the  original  of  which  had  been  sent  to  a  member 
of  Congress  at  Washington  with  the  object  i  f 
drawing  his  attention  to  a  law  which  is  positive  1/ 
astonishing,  even  to  Americans,  who  are  seldom 
astonished  by  anything  : — 

The  Pomolnglcal  Dep.irtment  at  Washington  has 
just  sent  me  a  copy  of  Law  No.  3870,  dated  .Ian.  1.5, 
1892,  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Caminetti,  of  Ca'ifoina, 
This  law  would  deal  a  deadly  blow  at  nine  tenths  of 
the  nurserymen  of  our  country,  whose  business  trans- 
actions represent  many  millions  of  dollars.  It  enaet:* 
that  every  nurseryman  who  sends  out  trees  contaiuii  g 
the  germs  of  any  disease  whatever,  or  the  eggs  of  iu 
sects,  shall  be  visited  with  a  heavy  penalty,  and  tl.at 
the  same  punitive  steps  shall  be  taken  against  railway 
companies  for  carrying  any  trees  so  affected.  Now,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  such  cases  both  the  germs 
of  plint  diseases  and  the  Q^^^  of  insects  are  so  minute, 
that  they  cannot  be  rendered  \isible  without  the  aid 
of  a  v*ry  pijwerful  lens,  and  in  many  instances  cannot 
be  discovered  at  all.  The  germs  of  tbe  canker  of  the 
Apple  tree,  oi:  mildew,  and  of  some  other  diseases  are 
so  microscopically  small,  that  very  few  nurserymen  are 
able  to  distinguish  them ;  and  many  of  these  disease? 
are  entirely  unknown,  so  far  as  regards  the  history  uf 
the  eiirliest  stages  of  their  development,  tlie  jaundice 
or  yellow  disease  of  the  Peach  tree,  for  iustance,  iu 
the  study  of  which  tbe  Pomological  Deparimeut  has 
kept  a  man  at  work  for  six  years  without  succeeding 
in  discovering  anything  worth  speaking  of  as  regards 
the  origin  of  the  malady,  or  proving  whether  it  exists 
or  not  on  young  and  vigorous  trees.  May  I  rely  upon 
your  doing  all  you  can  to  knock  this  law  on  the  head  P 

In  reading  of  .such  an  outrageous  proceeding 
as  this  one  seems  to  be  dreaming,  and  the  first 
impulse  is  to  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a 
coarse  piece  of  pleasantry.  Henceforth,  are  all 
the  nurserymen  in  the  United  States  to  be  seen, 
armed  with  official  microscopes,  in.specting  every 
cranny  in  the  bark  of  their  trees  without  dis- 
covering anything,  and  yet  liable  to  be  punished 
if  they  send  out  any  fungus  germs  or  eggs  of 
insects  t.  The  law — for  law  it  is  now — seems  to 
be  a  still-born  one,  which  we  hope  will  be  buried 
under  a  mountain  of  ridicule. 

Bun-DEOPPiNG  IN  Peach  trees.-— The  cause 
of  this  is  unknown,  and  consequently  no  cer- 
tain or  specific  preventive  measures  can  be 
adopted,   and  when  the  malady  makes  its  ap- 


pearance, it  is  tor)  late  noi  only  to  cure  it,  but 
sometimes  even  to  moderate  it.  The  affjction, 
however,  appears  to  be  brought  on  by  certain 
atmospheric  disturbancss,  which,  reacting  on  the 
organism  of  the  tree,  arrest  the  flow  of  the  sap 
either  wholly  or  partially,  and  so  produce 
sudden  internal  changes,  of  which  bud-droppin;^ 
is  the  necessary  result.  Two  kinds  of  preven- 
tive measures  are  to  be  recommended,  namely, 
to  shelter  the  trees  from  violent  inclemencies 
of  weather  with  screens  of  matting.  Before 
this  is  done,  and  before  the  buds  are  fully 
formed,  the  trees  should  be  smeared  with 
Fichet's  "  insecticide  regenerateur,"  or  with  his 
"  bouillic  parisienne."  The  other  method  is 
to  prune  late  ami  lightly,  thereby  retaining 
many  flowers,  and  so  multiplying  the  cliances 
of  their  setting,  and,  consequently,  of  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  We  do  not  hesitate,  therefore, 
to  recommend  this  method,  which  bears  with 
it  a  promise  of  fruit,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  trees  are  likely  to  be  kepjt  in  good  con- 
dition and  the  regularity  of  their  wood  is  main- 
tained. The  only  drawback,  perhaps,  which 
can  be  objected  to  in  pruning  after  this  fashion 
is  that  it  does  not  always  produce  that  arclii- 
tectural  regularity  of  outline  which  gratifies  the 
eye  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  exchange  for 
that  wonderful  regularity  of  shoots,  brandies, 
and  flowers  which  is  obtained  by  pruning  for 
effect  merely,  we  Iiave  the  advantage  of  get- 
ting a  good  crop  of  fruit,  which  many  people 
would  consider  an  ample  compensation  for  any 
loss  of  effect  in  the  appearance  of  the  trees. 
Pruning  late  and  lightly,  then,  ensures  the 
production  of  fruit,  and  does  not  always  entirely 
hinder  us  from  having  handsome-looking  trees. 

Damage  to  Strawberries  by  the  severe 
WINTER  OF  1891-92.  —  Last  winter  was  hard  on 
some  kinds  of  plants,  and  especially  so  on 
Strawberries,  which  suffered  most  of  all  from 
the  severe  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  thermometer  for  several  daj's 
recorded  a  night  temperature  of  from  4°  to  0*^, 
and  even  10°  below  zero,  while  in  the  daytime 
the  snow,  which  lay  very  deep,  was  here  and 
there  almost  completely  melted  by  a  very  hot 
sun.  This  destroyed  the  plants.  At  and  about 
Meaux  we  saw  fields  of  Strawberries  entirely 
ruined  where  a  few  days  before  the  plants  were 
green  and  many  of  them  showing  flower.  Yet, 
while  some  varieties  were  very  badly  cut  uji, 
there  were  others  which  did  not  suffer,  and 
amongst  these  were  two  new  kinds,  raised  by 
M.  Ed.  Lefort,  secretary-general  to  the  horti- 
cultural society  of  the  district  of  Meaux.  The 
names  of  these  two  new  varieties  are  General 
Raoult  and  The  Czar.  Both  belong  to  the  sec- 
tion of  large-fruited  Strawberries,  and  are  ex- 
tremely vigorous-growing  and  fertile  kinds. 
The  fruit  of  both  is  not  only  large  and  very 
handsome,  but  also  of  quite  superior  quality. 
Amongst  the  kinds  of  Strawberries  that  suffered 
very  much  was  the  long -established  Htricart 
de  Thurj',  which  in  most  places  has  been  almost 
completely  destroyed.  Strawberries  are  not  the 
only  kind  of  plant  that  suffered  in  these  late 
frosts.  Spring  vegetables,  Cabbages,  Lettuces, 
white  Onions,  Radishes,  &c.,  were  ecjually  badly 
hit.  We  may  add  that  farm  plants  did  net 
come  off'  entirely  scot-free.  We  know  a  few 
districts  in  which  some  of  the  cereals,  notably 
Wheat,  were  frost-bitten,  and  we  were  also  told  if 
some  localities  near  Corbeil  in  which  hundreds 
of  acres  of  these  crops  were  similarly  cut  up. 

Stachys  floridana. — M.  Chappelier  has 
presented  the  Horticultural  Society  with  some 
tubers  of  Stachys  floridana,  which  he  je- 
ceived  through  the  kindly  agency  of  M. 
Maurice  de  Vilmorin.  In  appearance  Ih^se 
tubers     exactly    resemble     those     of    Stachys 
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tuljerifera,  (popularly  named  "  le  Crosne  "), 
but  M.  Cliappelier  could  not  say  anything 
about  their  quality  as  a  vegetable  for  table 
use.  The  number  of  tubers  which  he  re- 
ceived being  limited,  he  could  not  spare  any 
to  make  trial  of  them  in  cooking,  and  the 
sender  of  them  had  given  no  information  ou 
this  point.  However,  the  name  of  Florida 
Artichoke,  which  they  bear  in  their  native 
country,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they 
are  cultivated  there  for  their  edible  properties. 
M.  Chappelier  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  tubers  which  he  received  have  not  yet  com- 
menced to  sprout,  although  they  come  from  a 
country  where  the  climate  is  warmer  than  ours, 
and  from  this  he  infers  that  they  would  sur])ass 
the  Chinese  Artichoke  (S.  tuberifera),  which  is 
already  extensively  grown  in  gardens,  by  keep- 
ing much  longer  in  a  condition  for  table  use,  as 
the  tubers  of  the  last-named  species  begin  to 
decay  in  the  month  of  February,  and  very  soon 
become  unfit  for  cookiug. 

Death  of  M.  Dprando. — M.  Durando,  a 
botanist  as  distinguished  as  he  was  modest, 
has  just  passed  away  at  Algiers.  He  was 
worthy  of  better  treatment  than  the  neglect 
in  which  he  was  allowed  to  spend  his  last 
years,  for  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  study  of  plants,  and  of  a  re- 
markably benevolent  disposition.  An  enthu- 
siastic disciple  of  Fourier,  he  carried  his  philan- 
thropy even  to  the  point  of  excess.  He  spent 
his  fortune  in  endeavouring  to  develop  the  doc- 
trine and  system  of  Phalansterianism,  or  living 
in  small  communities,  and  so  ruined  himself. 
At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  rural  pro- 
fessor of  botany,  and  he  died  much  respected 
and  beloved  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
him. — Ruvne  liorticole. 


Flower  Garden. 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 

These  are  amongst  the  mostdelightfid  of  spring 
flowers,  although  we  can  now  prolong  their 
season  through  summer  and  autumn.  I  think 
we  never  appreciate  them  so  fully  nor  admire 
them  so  much  as  in  the  spring-time.  If  we 
have  made  some  new  plantations  in  autumn  of 
strong  young  plants,  a  few  fine  days  suffice 
to  bring  forth  the  usual  profusion  of  lovely 
blossoms.  This  type  of  Pansy  as  seen  in  the 
flower  garden  is  so  infinitely  superior  to  every 
other,  as  to  justify  its  exclusive  use  for  garden 
decoration.  With  the  growing  popularity  of 
tufted  Pansies,  there  conies  as  a  natural  result 
a  great  ir.creas;  of  varieties.  It  is  so  with  every 
popular  flower,  but  to  realise  the  full  be.auty  of 
the  tuftc<l  Pansies  and  enjoy  their  greatest 
charm,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  imi)ort;int 
to  avoid  a  collection  and  grow  a  good  selec- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  against 
those  who  work  to  supply  new  kinds.  In 
the  improvement  of  any  race  or  family  of 
flowers  there  will  ever  be  a  select  few  of  more 
conspicuous  merit  than  their  fellows.  It  is 
these  that  I  keep  and  grow.  I  do  not  grow 
many  kinds  and  none  of  them  are  new,  yet  in 
their  particular  colours  they  have  not  yet  been 
surpassed.  Recent  kinds,  some  of  which  are 
very  good,  embrace  dift'erent  slwaJes  of  colour, 
and  this  is  a  gain  and  simplifies  the  matter  (f 
selection,  for  we  can  choose  those  that  produce 
flowers  of  the  hues  that  we  like  best,  and,  grow- 
ing them  in  quajitity,  we  shall  not  fail  to  reap 
fidl  satisfaction.  Some  merits  that  jiarticular 
varieties  possess,  such  as  earline.ss  or  lateness 
or  continuity  of  bloom,  are  only  discovered  after 


several  seasons'  experience,  or  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  they  are  proved  after  several 
years'  observation,  and  we  find  fixed  character- 
istics peculiar  to  certain  kinds.  The  two  kinds 
that  at  present  (May  9)  are  most  conspicuous 
are  Skylark  and  Abcrcorn  Gem.  These  with 
me  are  always  the  earliest  to  bloom  ;  in  fact 
flowers  are  upon  them  more  or  less  throughout 
the  winter,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  suri>rising 
that  they  so  (juickly  respond  to  a  little  genial 
weather.  But  further,  they  withstand  sunnner 
heat  and  comparative  drought  better  than  any 
other  kinds  I  grow,  and  although  late  in  the  sea- 
son, the  individual  flowers,  as  might  be  ex|)ected, 
are  small,  yet  they  are  numerous.  The  lovely 
pencil  edging  of  blue  around  the  creamy 
petals  jf  the  variety  Skylark  is  always  most 
delicate  and  clearly  defined  during  spring,  as 
with  the  advent  of  sunnner  it  becomes  more 
pronounced  and  runs  into  the  ground  colour  of 
the  flower.  The  lovely  pale  Quaker  Maid 
follows,  but  is  always  somewhat  behind  the  two 
previously  named  kinds.  It  is  decidedly  prettiest 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  blooming,  as 
later  on,  whether  in  sun  or  shade,  the  flowers 
develop  a  considerable  change  of  colour,  a  deeper 
tint,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  kind. 
Mrs.  Gray  and  Countess  of  Hopetoun  reuiain  two 
of  the  best  whites,  or  perhaps  cream  colour  is 
the  nearest.  The  former  is  rather  rambling,  the 
second  more  tufted,  the  shape  aud  size  of  flower 
difl'ering  considerably.  Archie  Grant  follows  in 
close  succession,  and  I  still  think  this  is  the  very 
l:)Ost  of  the  rich  plurn-purple  kinds.  Max  Kolb 
was  spoken  of  as  likely  to  supersede  it,  but  it 
w-ill  not  do  so.  Ariel  is  quite  the  latest  ;  at  pre- 
sent only  its  buds  are  showing.  It  is  a  decided 
gain  to  have  such  kinds  springing  up  fresh  from 
week  to  week,  thus  enhancing  the  interest  in 
tliese  flowers.  This  and  several  other  kinds 
Mich  as  stricta  a/Airea  were  raised  from  a  cross 
with  a  Himalayan  species,  and  doubtless  their 
lateness  may  l^e  but  the  result  of  their  parentage. 
Although  all  of  us  can  grow  these  lovely  Pansies 
if  we  wish  to,  they  are  peculiarly  and  specially 
adapted  to  gardens  situated  in  districts  where 
the  rainfall  is  above  the  average,  and  sunny 
daj's  are  few  in  consequence.  A.  H. 


are  very  simple.  Let  the  plant  be  set  in  any  black 
stuff,  as  sandy  peat  or  well-rotted  leaves,  in  a 
dipped  part  of  the  rockery  where  moisture  will  col- 
lect. Tlie  flowers  are  large  for  the  size  of  tfiis 
humble  plant,  and  the  fruits,  of  course,  arc  its  con- 
spicuous feature.  It  can  even  be  irrown  well  in 
pots  in  spongy  peat  and  without  drainage. 

Rubus  arcticus. — This  beautiful  alpine  Rasp- 
Vjerry,  tliough  only  here  reaching  a  heiglit  of  0 
inches,  has  splendirl  crimson-purple  flowers  the 
size  of  a  shilling.  It  is  very  free  both  in  growth 
and  production  of  bloom.  Its  running  habit  may 
be  objected  to  by  some,  but  if  properly  placed  in 
relation  to  its  neighbours,  it  may  with  advantage 
be  allowed  freedom,  for  though  spreading  it  is  not 
coarse,  and  distributes  itself  but  thinly.  Growing 
here  in  one  rock-bed  for  three  or  four  years,  it  has 
made  its  way  into  the  Grass,  and  the  growth  there 
is  so  pleasing,  that  one  beheaded  it  with  reluctance 
at  mowing  time. 

Gentiana  verna. — This  may  certainly  be  grown 
in  most  gardens  if  it  is  not  considered  too  much 
trouble  to  specially  provide  for  it.  Enough  has 
lately  been  said  as  to  its  general  requirements. 
But  witli  regard  to  the  aid  of  stones  another  word 
may  be  added.  Where  the  garden  ground  is  bare, 
a  fair-sized  stone  close  to  its  collar  and  overlapping 
its  roots  will  doubtless  be  helpful. 

Gentiana  acaulis.  —  The  long  cold  spring 
seems  to  have  suited  this  plant.  Even  in  gardens 
where  it  generally  does  well  it  has  excelled  both  in 
brilliancy  and  size  of  bloom  this  year.  There  is  a 
certain  sort  of  free,  yet  rich  loam,  very  heavy,  and 
without  vegetable  matter,  which  it  i-;  not  e.asy  to 
describe,  and  which  is  not  met  with  in  many  dis- 
tricts, that  this  plant  seems  to  peculiarly  like.  Of 
course,  a  damp  situation  is  always  essential.  I 
have  not  yet  met  with  anyone  who  could  explain 
why  in  some  gardens  the  plant  could  be  grown  so 
weil  and  yet  flower  so  indifferently.  This  is, 
iiowever,  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  Gen- 
tianella,  which,  being  one  of  the  very  finest  hardy 
plants  in  cultis-ation,  it  would  be  good  news  to 
learn  how  to  treat,  so  as  to  make  it  produce  its 
brilliant  flowers  in  normal  fashion.  Many,  I  be- 
lieve, have  formed  the  opinion  somewhat  strongly 
that  the  plant  resents  smoky  districts.  I  cannot 
accept  this,  because  I  know  of  gardens  well  away 
from  smoke  where  it  grows,  but  keeps  flowerless, 
year  after  year.  On  the  other  hand,  1  know  a  gar- 
den where  close  to  smoky  works  it  flowers  freely. 

Wooih-iUe,  Kirhstall.  J.  WOOD. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Gentiana  Fortune!. — Something  his  been  said 
to  the  elTect  that  this  and  arveinensis  are  the  same 
species.  I  have  them  growing  side  by  side,  and  at 
the  present  time  they  seem  very  ditferent  plants. 
I  admit  the  varying  features  are  in  the  foliage,  and 
chiefly  colour  or  tint  features.  It  may  be  but  a 
geogiaphical  difference,  but  it  is  one,  and  very 
distinct. 

Saxifraga  sancta. — This  is  in  every  way  easy 
to  cultivate,  but  it  is  a  reasonable  question  to  put, 
whether  the  plint  may  not  be  rendered  more 
free-flowering  by  cont.act  with  firacstone  ?  Any- 
hosv,  I  think  it  would  be  ndvijable  to  plant  it  in 
that  way.  An  r.ccount  of  Dr.  Lowther's  cxpeiience 
with  this  plant  may  furnish  ample  cidtural  hints. 
In  188t)  he  planted  a  very  small  bit,  which  is  now 
20  inches  across,  of  regular,  compact,  globular 
shape.  It  flowers  with  him  (Grange-over-Sands) 
in  March.  This  year  it  showed  flower  during  the 
first  week,  and  remained  showy  all  the  month.  It 
was  planted  in  the  natural  soil  r'f  his  garden, 
wliich  is  calcareous,  being  formed  from  the  moun- 
tain limestone  on  which  it  rests,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  prepared  peat  and  sand.  In  spring  it 
receives  a  slight  dressing  of  new  soil,  mixed  with 
old  l]iitl)od  mateiial  and  rough  sand. 

Rubus  Chamaemorus. — This  native  creeper  is 
not  much  cultivated,  liut  where  it  can  be  made 
liappy,  nothing  could  be  prettier  or  more  interest- 
ing on  a  rockery.  Many  rightly  suppose  that  it 
cannot  be  readily  made  to  tio■.lri^h,  but  its  needs 


DOUBLE  AURICULAS. 


I  HAVE  this  season  succeeded  in  obtaining  what 
[  have  long  desired  to  possess— a  thoroughly  good 
double  white  Auricula.  I  am  unable  to  give  its 
exact  parentage,  but  I  think  it  came  from  a  pale 
sulphiir-colourecl  double  variety.  I  have  several 
double  yellow  Auiiculas,  all  of  which  are  decided 
improvements  upon  the  old  one  known  in  some 
catalogues  as  Prince  of  Orange.  It  is  rarely  met 
with  now,  and  I  can  see  it  only  in  the  collection 
of  Auriculas  in  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough.  I 
have  given  up  growing  it,  having  yellows  that  are 
decided  advances  upon  it.  All  the  double  yellows 
I  have  have  mealy  foliage  more  or  less,  but  the 
double  white  has  leaves  as  free  from  meal  as  it  is 
possible  to  be,  and  no  green-edged  Auricula  has 
less  farina  upon  its  foliage.  I  have  long  tried  to 
geta  whiteAuriculafromtheContiiient.eithersingle 
or  double.  Some  years  ago  I  got  w  hat  was  repre- 
sented to  be  a  double  white  which  had  mealy 
foliage,  and  when  it  liloomed  I  found  it  to  be 
almost  single.  I  saved  a  few  seeds  from  it  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  but  never  succeeded  in  securing 
an  improvement  upon  it.  It  was  at  best  a  creamy 
white  with  large  ill-foniied  flowers.  The  flowers 
of  the  double  white  I  have  bloomed  this  season  for 
the  first  time  open  of  a  pale  sulphur  colour,  and  as 
they  mature  they  take  on  a  fine  shape  and  become 
quite  white,  while  the  blossoms  are  highly  fragrant. 
It  is  a  good  grower  and  certainly  full  of  promise. 
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Last  autumn  I  obtaineJ  from  the  Continent 
under  the  name  of  Auricula  Boule  de  Neige  a  va- 
riety with  decidedly  mealy  foliage,  and  I  had 
groat  hopes  it  would  give  me  something  distinct. 
When  it  bloomed  I  found  it  to  be  a  counterpart  of 
I'riiuula  nivoa,  having  large  trusses  of  small 
(lowers  of  a  similar  character  to  those  of  tlie  spe- 
cies, but  which  open  of  a  pale  sulphur  colour  and 
change  to  white.  It  is  of  vigorous  and  free  growth 
and  free  flowering,  but  later  in  point  of  time  and 
quite  fragrant,  it  appears  inclined  to  seed,  and 
I  hope  I  may  succeed  in  securing  a  few  grains. 

I  have  now  a  select  c  illection  of  about  a  dozen 
double  Auriculas,  all  distinct,  fully  double,  and 
good  growers.  They  are  late  in  flowering,  and  I 
cannot  get  them  into  bloom  at  the  time  of  the 
Auricula  show.  R-  D. 


NOTES  FROM  WALES. 


At  last  we  have  signs  of  spring  weather,  for  yes- 
terday (the  1:5th)  we  had  warm  genial  rain  through- 
out the  day  and  well  through  the  night,  which  was 
greatly  nee  led.  I'ntil  then  we  had  keen  easterly 
winds,  parching  dry  days  and  nightly  frosts  more 
or  less  severe,  so  that  vegetation  made  but  slight 
progress  and  many  fruit  crops  were  destroyed  or 
nearly  so.  Even  in  this  short  time — since  the  rain 
— the  change  is  mirvellous,  and  the  scenery  far 
more  pleasing  and  all  around  far  more  cheering. 
The  woods,  that  are  chiefly  composed  of  Oak  and 
Ash,  still  have  a  wintry  aspect,  but  a  Lirch  or  a 
clump  of  Mountain  Ash  here  and  there  through  and 
amongst  them  adds  grace  and  lightness  to  the 
sombreness.  A  plantation  on  a  steep  hillside  struck 
my  fancy  wonderfully  this  morning.  The  lower 
part  as  well  as  one  end  of  it  is  composed  entirely 
of  stately  Beech  trees  of  goodly  proportions  and 
of  fair  age.  Beyond  these  is  a  young  and  mi.xed 
plantation  of  Larch  and  Scotch  Firs.  Viewed  from 
opposite  and  lower  ground,  the  effect  is  beautiful. 
The  exquisite  delicate  green  of  the  Beech,  the  now 
deeper  green  of  the  Larch,  and  the  sombre  hue  of 
the  Firs  blending  in  one  whole  and  lovely  picture 
are  truly  worthy  of  admiration. 

As  yet,  the  garden  proper  does  not  come  up  to 
calendar  date,  but  the  prospects  are  brightening, 
and  with  a  continuance  of  favourable  weather  we 
shall  eventually  be  as  gay  as  becomes  the  latter 
part  of  the"merrie  monthe  of  Maye."  The  her- 
baceous borders,  what  with  repeated  checks  to 
growth  and  destruction  of  flower-buds  and  stems, 
are  still  comp.aratively  bare  of  bloom — Anemones, 
Doronicums,  Iceland  Poppies,  Lupines,  Violas  and 
Forget-me-nots  being  about  the  sum  total,  but 
most  seem  to  be  commencing  a  strong  growth, 
which  gives  hopes  of  better  displays  later.  Owing 
to  shoots  anrl  flower -buds  of  early  -  blooming 
climbers  being  killed,  no  flowers  adorn  our  walls, 
excepting  C'ydonia  japonica,  Clematises  and  Bar- 
berries, 

On  the  rockery,  or,  more  correctly,  rocks,  both 
large  patches  and  solitary  clumps  of  St.  Brigid 
Anemones  are  very  telling  and  showy,  whi'e  dwarf  er 
and  not  so  glaring,  but  still  very  beautiful,  are 
Aubrietias,  Saxifrages  (notably  aromatica),  Iberis 
gibraltarica,  alpine  Auriculas,  Primulas,  alpine 
Phloxes,  Gentians,  Myosotis,  Iceland  Poppies, 
eirly-flowering  Heaths,  &c.  Countless  tufts,  shoots 
and  buds  hoi  1  out  .a  promise  of  a  prolonged,  varied 
and  interesting  flowering  period. 

Our  losses  of  plants  on  these  rocks  during  the 
past  winter  have  been,  practically,  nil.  The  posi- 
tion is  open  and  exposed  and  has  sunny  and 
shady  aspects  with  ample  and  natural  facilities 
for  carrying  off  surplus  moisture  quickly.  By  far 
the  most  attractive  spots  at  this  season  are  the 
less  dressed  portions  of  the  grounds,  for  in  these 
we  find  the  carpeting  of  acres  of  Blue-bells  and 
Soap-worts,  and  coiling  heads  of  Ferns  uprising, 
all  as  if  to  hide  the  modest  Violets,  Primroses, 
and  Wood  Anemones  froai  view,  now  their  beau- 
ties are  fading.  The  fallen  blooms  of  double  Cher- 
ries, resembling  snowflakes,  clothe  the  ground,  con- 
tr.asting  beautifully  with  the  blue  of  the  Hyacinth 
and  the  pink  of  the  Saponaria  ;  while  yet  the  Gorwe, 


Broom,  and  Azaleas  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
adornment  of  these  semi-wild  spots.  The  Haw- 
thorns are  only  now  putting  on  colour,  but  before 
these  lines  are  in  print  they  will  have  spread  their 
fragrance  around,  and  will  be  objects  of  admira- 
tion. Laburnums,  &c.,  will  soon  follow.  After 
many  checks  and  reverses,  Rhododemlrons  arc 
again  to  the  fore.  The  early  bloomers  were  des- 
troyed in  the  height  of  their  beauty,  ami  forward 
buds  dropped  by  thousands. 

Most  conspicuous  of  those  now  in  bloom  arc 
some  white  and  light-coloured  seedlings  of  cataw- 
biense  planted  amongst  the  Oaks,  con.sequently 
sheltered  and  shaded.  Less  meritorious  varieties 
than  these  have  received  grand  names.  Prominent 
amongst  named  varieties  are  atro-coccineum, 
Broughtoni,  campanulatura.  Gem,  giganteum. 
Grand  Aral),  Mooreanum,  Old  Port,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  &c.  With  genial  favourable  weather  hosts 
of  others  will  follow,  and  we  shall  have  a  fuller 
and  richer  display  of  the  later  varieties  than  we 
have  had  for  years,  for  the  buds  are  plump  and 
plentiful  and  plants  vigorous.  J.  R. 


Saxifraga    muscoides    a^ro  -  p  irpurea. — 

This  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  compact  of  its 
section  in  this  large  and  varied  genus.  ^Mien  once 
planted  in  suitable  places  and  soil — and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  fastidious  kind — it  quickly  covers  the 
soil  with  an  extremely  dense  carpet  of  green,  which 
in  spring  for  a  very  long  time  is  thickly  studded 
with  innumerable  bright  rosy  crimson  flowers, 
wliicb  render  it  extremely  attractive.  It  is  the 
more  attractive,  perhaps,  because  so  many  mem- 
bers of  the  mossy  section  of  Saxifrages  have  white 
flowers,  while  those  of  the  variety  under  notice  are 
of  a  distinct  hue  altogether.  In  common  with  a 
very  large  number  of  allied  forms,  this  one  may  be 
increased  to  almost  any  extent  by  pulling  it  to 
jiieces  either  in  autumn  or  early  spring  and  dib- 
bling it  in  over  a  large  surface  at  a  few  inches  apart 
each  w.ay.  When  once  it  has  taken  to  the  soil  it 
spreads  quite  freely  and  quickly,  and  patches 
several  feet  across  are  easily  secured.  On  a 
smaller  scale,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  fiHing 
crevices  in  rockwork,  and  if  a  companion  plant  is 
needed,  the  charming  S.  Rheei,  with  salmon-pink 
blossoms,  is  just  the  thing. — E. 

Hybrid  PotentiUas. — The  spring  time  is 
usually  the  best  for  dividing  and  replanting  these 
showy  perennials.  Some  years  ago  it  was  custom- 
ary to  perform  this  work  in  the  autumn,  but  it  was 
invariably  attended  with  many  losses,  consequent, 
I  believe,  upon  the  long  time  that  the  plants  re- 
mained inactive  afterwards.  April  and  May  are 
both  excellent  months  for  dividing  and  replanting 
these  things,  the  former  easily  accomplished  witli 
a  sharp  knife  when  the  soil  is  well  shaken  from  the 
crowns.  In  planting  it  is  important  that  the  plants 
be  made  quite  firm  about  the  colUr,  inserting  them 
to  the  level  of  the  young  heart  leaves.  Should  dry 
weather  succeed,  soak  thoroughly  with  water.  In 
moist  ground  young  fibrous  roots  are  quickly 
emitted,  and  where  carefully  done  the  losses  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum, — E.  J. 

Saxifraga   Rocheliana    var.    coriophylla. 

— This  charming  kind  has  been  in  flower  for  quite 
tliree  weeks,  but  is  now  on  the  wane.  During  the 
time  stated  it  has  had  many  admirers,  and  that 
deservedly,  for  it  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best 
as  also  one  of  the  most  free  flowering  of  its  group, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  found  in  all  collections 
worthy  the  name.  Some  very  good  examples  of 
this  and  also  S.  Rocheliana  were  exhibited  at  one 
of  the  recent  meetings  at  the  Diill  Hall,  but  none 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  south  can  in  any  degree 
compare  with  the  grand  tufts  of  this  lovely  plant 
grown  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  where  it  grows 
like  a  weed,  I  have  seen  the  most  perfect  cu,shions 
of  it  of  such  a  size  as  to  exactly  fit  into  a  half- 
bushel  basket,  and  sufficiently  so  as  to  need  no 
packing  to  ensure  its  safe  arrival.  In  these  parts 
we  consider  a  plant  G  inches  across  a  good  speci- 
men, much  less  one  nearly  three  times  this  dia- 
meter. Such  a  plant  in  full  flower  would  be  a 
grand  sight,  and  not  easily  forgotten.  Undoubtedly 


altitude  and  a  pure  bracing  atmoiphere  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  this 
pleasing  alpine. — E.  J. 


NARCISSUS  CAL.VTHINUS. 

I  SEN'D  you  two  photographs  (half  natural  size)  of 
the  above.  The  specimens  are  home-grown  from 
seeds.  N.  calathinus  is  a  little  gem,  very  scarce 
and  most  beaut  f  ul.  It  is  a  native  of  Glenans.  It 
grows  on  a  small  island  about  11)0  yards  across,  on 
granite  rocks.  The  largest  bulbs  are  found  amongst 
Grasses  and  Brakes,  and  in  the  interstices  of  the 
rocks  up  to  the  top  of  the  island  small  bulbs  are 
found,  but  always  on  the  north  side.  The  soil  is  a 
very  dry,  light  sandy  peat.  It  has  been  said  that 
its  cultivation  is  very  difficult,  but  it  is  not  the 
case  with  me.  I  grow  it  in  a  very  light,  dry  granite 
soil  (no  peat  at  all),  and  my  plants  are  far  superior 
to  any  I  have  seen  in  the  Glenans.  I  sow  the  seeds 
in  pans  in  July  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  the  seedlings 
come  up  in  about  a  month,  I  keep  them  under 
cover  during  the  first  winter;  the  foUowingautumn 
I  plant  them  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  stay, 
until  thcyflower;  the  third  season  afew bulbs  flower, 
but  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  nearly  every  one 
will  bloom.  The  time  of  planting  is  from  July  to 
November,  but  those  planted  first  produce  the  finest 
blooms;  a  depth  of  IJ  inches  is  sufficient.  Frosts 
do  not  hurt  the  bulbs.  In  the  sharp  winter  of 
l.sDO  1  had  several  thousands  in  the  open  ground 
not  protected,  and  they  did  not  suffer  at  all,  al- 
though we  had  17°  centigrade  below  zero.  In 
sharp  weather,  however,  a  light  protection  will  be 
advis.able  chiefly  against  rain.  I  have  said  that 
this  plant  grows  wild,  and  that  I  grow  it  in  a  very 
dry  soil,  but  in  the  spring  if  the  bulbs  can  get 
plenty  of  moisture  the  flowers  will  be  much  larger 
and  will  keep  a  fortnight  longer.  In  Nantes  this 
Narcissus  flowers  from  the  20th  of  March  until  the 
1.5th  of  May.  Each  bulb  produces  one  stem  (I 
have  never  seen  two)  ;  each  stem  gives  one  or  two 
flowers,  never  three.  I  grow  this  plant  apart  from 
other  Narcissi,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  hybrids 
amongst  my  seedlings.  Imported  bulbs  are  most 
difficult  to  manage,  some  of  the  medium-sized 
giving  the  largest  flowers,  while  many  of  the  largest 
bulbs  do  not  flower  at  all. — D.  Guiheneup, 
Mantes. 

The  biggest  and  best  of  all  the  white  forms 

of  Narcissus  triandrus  is  undoubtedly  this  lie  Bre- 
tonne  plant  figured  by  Redoute  in  "  Les  Liliacces  " 
in  180i  and  grown  at  intervals  in  French  and 
British  gardens  ever  since  that  time.  Many  years 
ago  M.  Blanchard,  of  the  Naval  Hospital  garden  at 
Brest,  told  us  that  the  collected  bulbs  of  this  pUnt 
were  short-lived  under  cultivation,  and  he  suggested 
rearing  the  plant  from  seed,  a  process  since  effected 
by  other  growers.  M.  D.  Guihi-neuf,  of  Nantes,  has 
flowered  it  well  treated  in  tliis  way.  Mr.  II.  J. 
Elwes  paid  a  visit  to  the  islands  where  this  rare 
plant  grows  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  from  bulbs 
which  he  then  collected  we  have  now  in  bloom 
several  which  are  certainly  stronger  and  more 
free  flowering  than  when  they  came.  Our  system 
of  culture  is  very  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  late 
Rev,  A,  Rawson,  who  grew  N.  triandrus  splendidly 
in  pots  at  Fallbarrow,  near  Windermere.  Five  bulbs 
were  originally  placed  in  a  well-drained  pot  of 
peat  and  loamy  compost  on  a  well-drained  bottom, 
the  surface  of  the  pot  for  half  an  incli  or  so  being 
covered  with  dry  sea  sand.  This  sand  serves 
several  useful  purposes  ;  it  prevents  undue  evapo- 
ration from  the  soil,  and  it  contains  a  modicum  of 
saline  matter  which  I  am  convinced  that  many, 
even  if  not  most,  kinds  of  Narcissus  enjoy.  It  also 
acts  as  a  deterrent  to  the  marauding  slugs  that 
otherwise  like  to  eat  off  the  tender  young  flower- 
scapes  just  as  they  appear  above  the  soil.  So  far  ;is 
1  know,  this  identical  variety  is  only  found  on  the 
He  Drenec  and  on  the  lie  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  Glen- 
ans group.  We  have  from  near  Oporto  large  and 
fine  forms  of  the  typical  N.  triandrus  albus  with 
flowers  quite  as  large,  but  they  are  not  the  same  in 
leafage,  and  in  every  instance  1  have  yet  seen  out 
of  many  the  perianth  divisions  of  the  Portuguese 
plant  are  longer  than  the  cup,  and  there  are  other 
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differences  palpably  evident  as  the  plants  are  seen 
growing  under  cultivation  side  by  side.  For  orace 
of  habit  and  delicacy  of  flower  it  would  be  difficult 
to  get  anything  finer  than  this  Glenans  Narcissus 
and  the  forms  of  N.  triandrus  now  known  to  grow 
wil  1  in  Portugal.— F.  W.  B. 


Anemone  apennina.  —  There  is  no  more 
charming  hardy  flower  than  this,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  blooms  are  rather  lacking  in  power 
to  resist  spring  frosts,  and  as  the  season  rarely 
passes  without  a  visitation  from  them,  the  fine 
colour  of  this  Windtlower  is  apt  to  get  much 
tarnished.  Hardy  flowers  that  are  liable  to  suffer 
in  this  way  should,  where  practicable,  get  some 
shelter  when  in  bloom.  A  very  little  suffices,  such 
as  that  afforded  by  deciduous  trees,  and  then  Ane- 
mone apennina  thus  placed  will  be  ensured  against 
injury.  The  soil  under  trees  is  apt  as  in  this  sea- 
son to  get  very  dry,  but  this  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  protection  from  hot  sun  and  parching 
winds.  And  this  little  Anemone  does  not  seem  to 
need  so  much  moisture  as  the  majority  of  spring 
flowers.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  very  little  shelter 
does  in  prolonging  the  beauty  of  hardy  flowers  that 
open  in  April  or  May.  I  happened  last  autumn  to 
lay  in  some  Primroses  under  Plum  trees.  Thev 
were  forgotten,  and  although  it  is  about  the  driest 
place  in  the  garden  they  have  remained  in  perfect 
condition,  untouched  by  frost,  and  beautiful  in 
colour  and  freshness  when  all  the  remainder  of 
my  plants  were  cruelly  punished.  It  is  a  lesson 
that  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  Anemone  apen- 
nina is  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  naturalise 
under  or  among  trees,  and  when  a  thousand  or 
more  blooms  are  expanded  at  the  same  time, 
they  have  a  charming  effect.  Established  among 
Grass  not  too  rank  of  growth,  the  lovely  blue 
flowers  are  shown  up  to  the  greatest  advantage. — 
J.  C.  E. 

Narcissi  on  Grass. — I  think  it  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion to  ask  of  anyone  who  has  much  experience  of 
Narcissi  permanently  planted  on  Grass  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  bulbs  under  such  conditions.  As 
such  large  breadths  of  these  Daffodils  have  been 
planted  at  Kew  for  several  years,  perhaps  Mr.  Dewar 
could  give  the  results  of  the  Kew  experience,  in- 
cluding also  the  sorts  largely  planted  and  whicli 
are  found  to  thrive  best  under  this  form  of  culture. 
I  refer  to  this  matter,  because  our  chief  Narcissi 
growers  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
lifting  the  bulbs  every  year  and  of  replanting  them 
in  fresh  soil.  Good  ripening  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  seems  to  be  strongly  emphasised  also.  If  bullis 
soon  wear  out  after  being  planted  on  Grass,  thr 
results  would,  of  course,  be  disappointing.  Per- 
haps there  are  varieties  which  will  thrive  well  under 
these  conditions.  Of  course,  the  old  double  yellow 
does  very  well,  but  then  always  so  much  better  in 
deep  retentive  soil  than  in  dry  arid  soils,  especially 
on  elevated  positions  where  tree  roots  abound. 
Even  wild  Daffodils  invariably  prefer  deep  alluvial 
soils  to  those  which  are  thin  and  stony. — A.  D. 

The  Bog  Bean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata). — 
Summer  is  generally  near  at  hand  before  many  of 
the  water  flowers  appear,  but  one  notable  excep- 
tion is  the  subject  of  this  note,  which  is  now  in 
bloom.  Although  a  native,  its  beauty  is  such  that 
it  can  be  compared  with  many  a  choice  exotic.  It 
lives  and  thrives  in  the  bog,  but  I  have  always 
seen  it  most  vigorous  in  growth  and  profuse  in 
bloom  when  growing  in  the  water.  Its  great  tri- 
foliate leaves  are  pretty,  but  much  more  so  is  the 
quaint  white-bearded  flower,  every  petal  being 
covered  with  little  hairy  appendages. — A.  H. 

St.  Brigid  Anemones. — There  can  be  no  two 
opinions  respecting  the  merits  of  the  strain  of  Ane- 
mone which  goes  under  this  name.  The  colours 
are  delightfully  varied,  and  some  of  the  flowers 
exhibit  tints  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 
The  individ\ial  blooms  come  with  good  culture  to  a 
remarkable  size,  many  of  the  semi-doubles  attain- 
ing under  the  most  favourable  conditions  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  cricket  ball.  A  large  bed  of  these 
giant-flowered  Anemones  under  the  influence  of 
May  sunshine  is  a  really  gorgeous  sight.    All  that 


is  wanted  now  is  a  good  soaking  rain  to  fully  de-  it  comes  true  from  seed  and  blooms  freely  the 
velop  their  beauty,  for  with  the  ground  in  a  dust-  same  season,  after  which  the  stock  can  be  per- 
dry  condition  and  a  parching  wind  playing  on  the  ,  petuated  in  the  usual  way  by  cuttings)  ought  to 
blooms  they  cannot  naturally  attain  the  highest  secure  it  a  prominent  position  as  a  desiiable  plant 
size  and  colour.  Sharp  frosts  at  night,  too,  take  for  the  embellishment  of  beds  and  borders,  espe- 
much  colour  out  of  the  bright-hued  forms.  Ane-  cially  for  supplying  cut  flowers.  During  last  sum- 
mones  like  rich  soil,  and  for  this  reason  are  cer-  mer  a  sport  appeared  in  our  stockidentical  in  every 
tainly  better  for  annual  transplanting.  They  will  point,  perfume  and  all,  excepting  colour,  which  is 
do  very  well  for  years  on  the  let-alone  principle,  j  a  kind  of  rosy-magenta,  a  shade  I  cannot  describe. 


but  the  blooms  will  not  come  to  the  dimensions  i 
that  yearly  lifting  and  replanting  in  "well-stirred,  1 
richly-manured  ground  impart  to  them.  Trans- 
planting may  be  done  ,at  any  time  after  the  foliage 
bas  died  down  until  November,  but  the  earlier  in 
autumn  the  better.  It  is  not  now  too  late  to  sow 
seeds  of  the  St.  Brigid  strain,  and  if  done  at  once 
the  young  plants  will  give  some  blooms  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  Some  sow  in  pans  and  prick  out 
the    seedlings    in    the    open  ground,  but  I  prefer 


I  claim  no  merit  for 
colour. — J.  R, 


it,  but   it  affords  variety  of 


GRASS  OF  PARNASSrS. 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  pretty 
little  genus  of  bog  plants,  chief  amongst  whicli 
is  the  subject  of  the  illu.stration,  Parnassia  pa- 

_ _    lustris,  a  native  of  Britain.     P.  nubicola  from 

to  sow  in  the  open,  as  in  this  way  the  young  plants  1  the  Himalaya.s,  P.  fimbriata,  P.  asarifolia  and  P. 
go  away  freely  without  the  check  that  root  dis-  caroliniana  from  North  America,  have  all  larger 
turbance  involves.  All  that  one  has  to  do  to  en-  !  flowers  than  our  native  species,  but  they  rarely, 
sure   germination   is   to   cover  the  seed-bed  with    if  ever,  bloom  so  freely  or  do  so  well  under  the 

treatment  we  usually  subject  them  to 
in  the  garden.  The  American  species 
will  exist  away  from  a  bog,  and  we  have 
had  them  all  growing  on  a  western  ex- 
posure fur  some  years,  ai.d  they  ofttn 
lilooni  well.  On  marshy  land  or  in  bogs 
in  the  rock  gaiden  P.  palustris  is  one 
of  the  most  chainiing  flowers  we  can  at 
present  recall  to  mind.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  plant  in  gardens, 
and  when  taken  in  hand  and  cultivated 
it  is  really  surprising  to  see  what  a  fine 
efi'ect  it  gives.  The  other  species  noted 
above,  though  not  .so  free-flowering,  are 
well  worth  growing,  especially  P.  fim- 
briata and  P.  nubicola,  which  are  hand- 
some, and  if  cared  for  and  periodically 
laised  from  seed  do  well  and  bloom 
freely  the  second  and  third  years.  Wo 
grow  them  mostly  in  a  moist  sandy 
jieat,  and  we  find  this  answers  well  for 
all  the  species.  They  are  readily  raised 
from  seed,  and  most  of  them  may  be 
increased  by  division.] 

P.  ASARTFOLIA,  introduced  from  North 
America  in  1812,  is  an  extremely  pretty 
plant  with  Asarum-like  leaves  acd  larger 
flowers  than  the  Biitish  species.  'ihe 
flowers  are  large,  white,  and  produced  in 
summer. 

P.  CAKOLISIAXA,  from  the  North  Ame- 
lican  swamps,  has  large  white  flowers 
netted  with  green  or  purple  lines,  and 
when  doing  well  is  very  effective. 

P.  FIMBRIATA,  with  large  prettily 
fringed  flowers,  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  North  American  forms,  and  is  well 
worth  special  care.  The  leaves  are  cu- 
riously hollowed  out  near  the  base  and 
look  like  pedate  leaves. 

P.  NTBICOLA,  introduced  a  few  years  ago  from 
the  Himalayas,  is  a  fine  robust  species  with  large 
white  or  straw-coloured  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
elliptic  and  very  fine  when  tlie  plant  is  healthy. 

P.  P.\LUSTnis,  the  common  Grass  of  Parnassus, 
has  wliite  flowers  and  cordate  stem-clasping  leaves. 
It  is  one  of  the  freest  bloomers  and,  in  our  opinion, 
the  best  of  the  genus  for  culture  in  an  ordinary 
artificial  bog.  K. 


The  Grass  of  Parnassus  (Parnassia  palustris). 

mats,  which  serve  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  uniform 
state  of  moisture,  taking  them  off  as  soon  as  the 
young  plants  appear.  Through  the  summer  they 
must  be  kept  growing  by  means  of  frequent  water- 
ings when  needful,  and  they  will  make  tubers  large 
enough  to  flower  by  the  autumn.  A  little  liquid 
manure  now  and  then  will  help  to  push  them 
along. — J.  C.  B. 

Verbena  Sea  Foam. — In  a  consignment   re- 
ceived from  America  last  year  a  packet  of  seeds  of 

the  above  was  included.     I  am  not  given  to  laud 

novelties  until  thoroughly  tested,  and  although  my 

experience  of  this  Verbena  is  so  short,  yet  I  am  so  Bedding    Pelargoniums. — Having    at     one 

favourably  impressed  with  its  merits,  that  I  wish  ;  time  or  another   tried    most   of  the    varieties    of 

to  draw  attention  to  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  bedding  Pelargoniums,  I    have  now   reduced   the 

suspected  of  jumping  to  hasty  conclusions.     It  is  list    to   a    small,    but    select    number,    the    best 

of  free  spreading  growth,  requiring  no  pegging,  as  for  the  purpose,  at  least  here.     Amongst  the  whole 

it  roots  freely  along  the  creeping  stems,  has  no  signs  that   have   been    tiled   I  failed   to   fii.d  a   white- 

of  disease,andbloomsprofuselyandforalongpericd  ;  flowered  kind  that  was  satisfactory,  so  none  of  the 

flowers  white  and  exquisitely  fragrant— a  decided  colour  are  now  grown.     Of  scarlet  zonals  I  have 

Cowslip  perfume.     It  is  on  account  of  this  latter  but   two,  the  well-known  Henri  Jacoby  and  West 

quality  that  I  mainly  wish  to  draw  attention  to  it.  Brighton  Gem,  while  for  pink  I  rely  solely  on  Mme. 
This  delicious  perfume  and  its  easy  cultivation  (for  ,  Crousse,anlvy-leavcd  semi-double  of  lovely  salmon- 
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pink  colour,  altogether  the  best  wet-weather  Gera- 
nium I  am  acquainted  with.  This  is  certainly  a 
variety  that  should  be  more  generally  grown  for 
bedding  than  is  the  case  at  present.  Of  tricolors, 
I  suppose  there  is  none  better,  taken  altogether, 
than  the  old  Mrs.  Pollock,  while  in  the  bronze  sec- 
tion Marf'chal  McMahon  still  holds  its  own.  Of 
eilvers,  Chelsea  Gem  is  the  best  of  its  class,  of 
dwarf  bushy  habit,  and  with  beautiful  silvery  foli- 
age ;  nothing  I  have  tried  can  approach  it.  The 
well-known  Crystal  Palace  Gem  is  still  retained  as 
a  go'den  variety.  The  scented-leaved  varieties  are 
grown  as  bushes  anywhere  among  miscellaneous 
plants  for  supplying  foliage  to  use  with  cut  flowers, 
so  are  not  included  in  those  used  for  more  formal 
beds  and  borders. — J.  B. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


TEMPLE    SHOW. 

May  25  &  26. 
The  exhibition  of  Orchids  at  this  large  gathering, 
taken  as  an  entire  display,  must  certainly  be  con- 
sidered one  of,  if  not  the  very  finest  yet  seen  at 
these  annual  shows  in  the  Temple  Gardens.  There 
were  not,  it  is  true,  many  separate  exhibits  from 
private  gardens,  but  such  rare  collections  of  the 
choicest,  and  in  many  instances  unique,  plants 
shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  (the  president)  and 
by  Baron  Schrceder  amply  made  amends  for  this. 
Two  such  groups  as  these  gentlemen  staged  are 
seldom  seen  in  any  exhibition.  From  the  large 
trade  growers,  the  choice  collection,  occupying  a 
large  space  in  the  grand  marquee,  from  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.  deserves  especial  notice.  So  do 
the  extensive  displays  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.  and  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttle- 
worth  and  Co.,  Bradford  ;  whilst,  from  a  cultural 
point  of  view,  the  splendid  exhibits  of  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son  and  of  Mr.  James  Cypher  claim 
particular  attention.  The  often-discussed  question 
of  pruning  Dendrobiums,  which  is  a  moot  point 
with  many  growers,  has  the  matter,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, set  at  rest  in  the  grand  plants  of  Dendro- 
bium  nobile  from  the  collection  of  Viscountess 
Portman,  Buxted  Park,  Sussex ;  larger  or  more 
perfect  examples  of  cultivation  than  these,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  have  never  been  exhibited,  nor  any 
so  well  bloomed. 

From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  came  one  of  the  best 
arranged  groups  in  the  whole  exhibition ;  the  plants 
were  not  so  much  crowded  as  in  a  few  other  in- 
stances, whilst  considerable  relief  was  afforded  by 
the  graceful  Palms  and  a  few  Ferns  interspersed 
here  and  there.  The  great  feature  here  was  rarity 
combined  with  fine  culture.  Of  Cattleyas  there 
were  many  grand  examples ;  particularly  note- 
worthy was  C.  Mossias  Wageneri  (the  white 
Mossia;),  a  most  lovely  variety  with  pure  white 
flowers,  having  a  faint  shading  of  pale  yellow  upon 
the  inner  portion  of  the  lip  ;  C.  Mendeli  was  well 
represented  in  the  finest  forms,  one  a  light  coloured 
variety  being  particularly  chaste  in  its  colours, 
with  the  lip  richly  coloured ;  C.  citrina  was  also 
shown  here  with  flowers  of  a  deep  shade.  Odon- 
toglossumluteo-purpureum  radiatum,  a  distinct  and 
splendid  variety ;  0.  excellens,  with  particularly 
bright-coloured  flowers ;  and  0.  citrosmum  in 
various  forms,  one  with  the  flowers  faintly  flushed 
with  yellow,  were  especially  noteworthy.  Masde- 
valUa  Harryana  was  here  remarkably  rich  in  colour, 
whilst  the  smaller  growing  sections  were  well  re- 
presented. Dendrobium  Dearei  was  in  the  finest 
health  ;  so  also  was  D.  thyrsiflorum.  D.  Jamesi- 
anum  being  also  shown.  Of  Cypripediums,  C. 
Lawrenceanum  was  in  fine  form,  whilst  the  dis- 
tinct C.  philippinense  and  several  good  plants  of  C. 
bellatulum  were  staged.  Vanda  teres,  Aerides 
falcatum  in  two  distinct  forms,  and  Phalajnopsis 
grandiflora,  bearing  a  spike  with  nine  grand  blooms, 
well  represented  the  tropical  section.  Anguloa 
Ruckeriana  sanguinea  was  also  shown.  Awarded  a 
sliver  cup. 

From  Baron  Schroeder's  well-known  collection 
came  a  splendid  group,  lacking  only  one  point,  that 
of  more  room  to  display  in  the  best  manner  the 


superb  examples  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
culture  and  rarity.  Here  were  to  be  seen  several  of 
the  finest  forms  of  Odontoglossums  in  cultivation, 
as  0.  crispum  apiatum,  a  noble  variety  ;  O.  Pesca- 
torei  leucoxanthum,  a  pure  white  form  with  a  small 
yellow  blotch  on  the  lip;  O.  vexillarium  Cobbianum, 
a  splendid  variety  with  extra  large  flowers.  O.  ex- 
cellens, O.  crispum  (several  superb  varieties),  with 
0.  polyxanthum,  O.  maculatum,  and  0.  cirrhosum 
were  some  of  the  finest.  Of  large-sized  specimens 
mention  should  be  made  of  those  of  Cymbidium 
Lowianum  with  about  a  dozen  spikes  ;  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  a  richly  coloured  form  with  trusses 
of  extra  vigour:  and  Lselia purpurata  in  fine  con- 
dition, with  a  unique  example  of  the  Necklace  Or- 
chid (Ccelogyne  Dayana),  with  a  dozen  spikes, 
some  of  which  measured  3J  feet  in  length. 
A  separate  award  of  a  silver  Banksian  me- 
dal was  given  for  the  Coelogyne.  Other  good 
things  in  this  group  consisted  of  Dendrobium 
Jamesianum  and  D.  nobile  nobilius,  very  rich  in 
colour ;  Cypripedium  grande  (one  of  the  finest 
Veitchian  hybrids),  C.  caudatum  and  C.  Lawrence- 
anum  Hyeanum,  with  its  pale  green  and  white 
flowers  so  delicate  in  their  markings  ;  Masdevallia 
Houtteana,  one  of  the  dwarf  species,  densely 
flowered  ;  and  M.  Harryana,  with  exceedingly  rich 
shades  in  its  blooms;  Cattleya  Mossise  and  C.  Men- 
deli, with  C.  Schroederfe,  were  represented  by  the 
choicest  forms ;  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  (a 
grand  spike),  Masdevallia  Veitchi  grandiflora  (a 
superb  form),  Aerides  Fieldingi  and  A.  Savage- 
anum  were  also  in  fine  condition.  To  this  collec- 
tion a  silver  cup  was  awarded  and  the  Williams' 
Memorial  medal  for  special  culture.  Mr.  Lucas, 
Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  showed  a  smaller  col- 
lection, but  one  which  contained  many  excellent 
things,  the  most  noteworthy  being  Lselia  purpurata 
Warnham  Court  var.,  in  which  the  rich  purple  col- 
our of  the  lip  extends  into  the  petals  to  a  singular 
extent.  Cattleya  MossiiE  and  C.  Mendeli,  particu- 
larly a  form  of  the  latter  called  delicata,  were  here 
shown  in  beautiful  condition,  the  latter  quite  a 
superior  variety.  Cypripedium  caudatum  was  here 
to  be  seen  rich  in  colour,  also  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium, O.  Karnioinski  and  a  particularly  fine  Cat- 
tleya gigas  Sanderiana.    Awarded  a  silver  cup. 

Mr.Wigan  sent  from  his  well-grown  collection 
at  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  a  small,  but  excel- 
lent group,  wherein  were  included  Dendrobium 
Dearei  and  D.  suavissimum,  Cypripedium  barbatum 
(best  var.)  and  C.  Lawrenceanum,  a  most  notable 
plant  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  a  fine  specimen  and 
equally  fine  variety  with  the  lip  exceedingly  rich 
and  deep  in  colour,  and  Masdevallia  Harryana 
Crimson  King  in  which  the  colour  was  much 
intensified;  Grammatophyllum  maculatum,  with 
long  spikes,  the  flowers  profusely  spotted  with 
dark  brown  on  a  pale  green  ground— a  singular  con- 
trast.    Awarded  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  Jacorab,  Cbeam  Park,  Surrey,  staged  a  fine 
group  of  well-grown  Cattleyas  and  Lfelias,  the 
varieties  in  each  instance  being  superior.  Here  also 
were  a  fine  form  of  Cattleya  gigas  and  a  good  ex- 
ample of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.  This  collection 
completed  the  exhibits  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of 
the  large  marquee.     Awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal. 

On  the  opposite  side  were  three  large  trade  col- 
lections from  well-known  growers,  that  at  one  end 
coming  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  in 
which  were  several  well  -  grown  and  healthy 
Vandas,  chiefly  forms  of  V.  suavis  and  V.  tricolor, 
a  variety  of  the  latter  called  V.  formosa  being  one 
of  the  best.  The  seldom-seen  Cattleya  masuca 
was  here  staged  in  splendid  condition,  with  num- 
bers of  its  spikes  and  violet-shaded  flowers.  Cym- 
bidium Lowianum  was  a  large  specimen,  whilst 
there  were  very  superior  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  O.  cordatum  and  O.  hastilabium,  with 
O.  luteo-purpureum  bearing  extra  strong  spikes. 
Miltonia  stellata  was  here  shown  in  good  form  ;  so 
also  were  Cypripedium  caudatum  roseum,  C.  selli- 
gerum  majus  and  C.  Morgania; ;  whilst  the  bright 
yellow  Oncidium  concolor  was  in  profuse  flower. 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  (Walker's  var.),  here  in- 
cluded, bore  racemes  of  unusual  length  and  of 
fine  colour.  Lajlias  and  Cattleyas  were  also  well 
represented  (silver-^t  |"lor^  pedal). 


The  next  group  was  from  Messrs.  S;inder  and 
Co.  It  was  comprised  chiefly  of  new  varieties, 
many  of  which  were  remarkably  fine  forms  of  well- 
known  species,  cool  house  Orchids  being  strongly 
represented,  evoking  a  great  amount  of  interest 
from  the  visitors  to  the  show.  Some  of  these  will 
be  found  more  fully  described  amongst  certificated 
plants.  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  ampliatum  is  a 
choice  variety  with  light-coloured  flowers  of  extra 
size,  almost  destitute  of  spots.  Odontoglossum 
Coradinei  is  a  fine  form  of  0.  triumphans 
with  light  brown  markings.  Odontoglossum 
excellens  is  also  represented  by  a  delicately 
marked  form  ;  0.  Amesite  is  a  major  variety  of  0. 
Alexandra3,  with  well  defined  and  richly  coloured 
flowers  borne  upon  a  strong  spike  ;  O.  crispum 
Wellsianum  is  a  fine  form,  the  flowers  of  a  light 
ground  colour  with  dark  spottings  ;  O.  vexillarium 
Sanderse  is  a  variety  with  flowers  of  extra  size,  the 
lip  pure  in  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  deeply 
shaded;  0.  Pescatorei  Schrcedei se  is  a  pure  white 
variety  with  a  golden  blotch  on  the  base  of  the  lip  ; 
O.  cuspidatum  represents  a  fine  kind.  Several  plants 
of  Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum  were  liereshown, 
being  already  well  established.  With  this  was  to  be 
seen  a  lighter  variety  to  which  an  award  of  merit  was 
made ;  C.  Wallisi, after  C.  caudatum,  has  muchlighter 
coloured  flowers,  more  of  a  pale  green  ;  Oncidium 
Gravesianum  was  recently  alluded  to  in  The  Gab- 
den,  April  23,  p.  385  ;  Lailia  grandis  tenebrosa  is 
remarkably  rich  in  colour  ;  Vanda  Sanderiana  is 
well  shown,  the  spike  bearing  eight  large  flowers  ;  a 
very  fine  plant  of  Dendrobium  Dearei  completes  a 
rich  and  choice  exhibit.     Awarded  a  silver  cup. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co., 
Bradford,  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  plants,  too 
much  crowded  to  do  them  justice,  being  one  mass 
of  bloom ;  here  was  shown  Oncidium  macranthum  as 
fine  as  it  has  ever  been  seen,  many  splendid  ex- 
amples being  staged  representing  this  grand  Or- 
chid in  its  best  form.  Another  remarkable  plant 
is  O.  crispum,  with  unusually  fine  spikes  crowded 
with  their  brown  flowers.  Odontoglossum  Wilke- 
anum  nobilius  is  a  pale  brown  form  of  surprising 
beauty  ;  0.  triumphans  and  0.  Alexandra;  are  both 
well  represented  ;  so  are  O.  vexillarium,  O.  Alexan- 
dra; Charlesworthianum,  one  of  the  richest  coloured 
forms  with  flowers  of  remarkable  size.  Cattleya 
intermedia  alba  and  Laslia  grandis  tenebrosa  are 
both  shown  well ;  so  also  is  L.  purpurata  (a,ward 
silver  medal).  In  another  tent  Messrs.  Low  and 
Co.  staged  an  immense  quantity  of  Cattleyas  and 
La;lias,  with  Dendrobiums  ;  these  consist  chiefly 
of  the  best  types  of  C.  MossiiE,  one  called  Venus 
being  a  decidedly  superior  form  with  a  well-marked 
lip  with  pure  white  margin.  C.  Mendeli  is  here 
also  shown  well,  also  Laslia  purpurata  and  L.  gran- 
dis tenebrosa.  Another  most  noteworthy  exhibit 
is  Dendrobium  macranthum,  now  rarely  seen  in 
such  quantity  or  flowered  so  profusely ;  several 
other  good  Dendrobes  are  also  shown,  as  D.  thyrsi- 
florum and  D.  dixanthum.  In  point  of  numbers 
and  freshness  this  group  is  a  remarkable  one. 
Award,  silver-gilt  Flora  medal.  Mr.  Cypher, 
Cheltenham,  staged  a  group  of  finely  cultivated 
plants,  consisting  of  several  of  the  best  forms  of 
L.  purpurata  in  the  entire  show,  all  being  vigorous 
examples.  L.  purpurata  Lawrenceana,  a  very  pure 
form,  should  be  noted,  also  another  to  which  a 
certificate  was  awarded.  Cattleya  Mendeli  and 
Mossife  are  in  strong  force,  so  also  are  Odon- 
toglossum vexillarium  and  the  var.  giganteum  and 
Oncidium  concolor  ;  Odontoglossnm  cirrhosum  and 
Epidendrum  radicans  were  also  shown  with  Dendro- 
bium Bensonia;,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Cattleya 
citrina,  and  C.  Skinneri,  with  several  plants  of 
Dendrobium  Devonianum,  very  bright  and  frefh, 
and  D.  Parishi,  a  species  of  compact  growth, 
seldom  seen  so  good.  Award  a  silver  cup.  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate,  showed  a  small  group  in 
which  were  staged  Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri, 
O.  vexillarium,  Oncidium  macranthum,  good 
Cattleya  Mossise  and  C.  Mendeli,  with  Lselia  grandis 
and  a  distinct  variety  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum 
caUed  viride,  to  which  a  certificate  was  given.  This 
group  received  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Next  to  it  is  apotl^er  group  from  Messrs.  Heath 
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and  Co.,  Cheltenham,  in  which  was  an  extra  large, 
evidently  bedded-out  example  of  Cypripedium 
Lawrenceanum  bearing,  however,  a  host  of  grand 
floorers;  Cattleya intermedia  was  here  staged,  a  fine 
specimen  plant,  very  fresh  in  colour;  Cattleva 
Sjhroedera;,  C.  Mossias,  and  C.'Mendeli  were  also 'in 
good  order.  Awarded  also'  a  silver-gilt  Flora 
medal.  Last,  but  not  by  any  means  least,  are  the 
three  grand  plantb  of  Dendrobiura  nobile,  brought 
up  from  Buxted  Park,  Sussex,  by  Mr.  Prinsep ; 
these  plants  have  been  rapidly  grown  upon  the 
pruning  system,  and  clearly'  demonstrate  the 
advantages  thereof  in  this  instance:  these  superb 
specimens  are  more  than  (1  feet  in  diameter,  with 
individual  growths  more  than  4  feet  in  length,  these 
being  clothed  with  flowers  from  base  to  summit. 
Theaward  of  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  made,  but 
some  more  distinguishing  mark  for  good  culture 
mght  be  added  thereto. 

_  Entering  the  long  tent  from  the  eastern  end. 
lines  of  bright  plants  and  flowers  met  the 
eye.  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co ,  seed  mer- 
chants, Holborn.  contributed  from  their  Forest 
Hill  Nurseries  groups  of  charming  Petunias  in  pots, 
Holborn  White  and  Mrs.  James  Carter  (rose)  being 
excellent.  This  firm  also  had  their  fine  strain  of 
Mimuliis,  a  very  fine  lot  of  Gloxinias,  also  Calceo- 
larias and  Cacti,  in  e.xcb  cise  tastefully  arranged 
with  fine-foliaged  plants  and  flowers.  Next  fol- 
lowed rt  large  and  varied  collection  of  cut  flowers 
from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  wlio  had  P.-eonies,  Tulips,  Iberis  gibral- 
tarica,  and  others.  Lupines,  Lithospermum  pro- 
stratum.  Phlox  subulata  in  variety,  Funkias,  Del- 
phinium nudicaule,  a  very  large  collection  of  self- 
coloured  Tulips,  Iris,  Lxias,  Sparaxis,  &o.  On  the 
opposite  side,  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  nur- 
serymen, Highgate,  had  a  large  collection  of  cut 
flowers,  which  comprised  Centaureas.  Narcissi, 
Psonies,  Doronicums,  Gladioli,  TroUius,  Ane- 
mones, Papaver,  Liliums,  &c..  arranged  with  fine-fo- 
liaged plants.  Next  followed  one  of  those  remark- 
able collections  of  cut  flowers  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Sons,  nurserymen,  Langport,  are  in  the  habit 
of  sending  to  London  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  It  included  collections  of  cut  Irises, 
Cannas,  single  Pyrethrums,  which  flower  earlier 
than  the  double  forms,  and  which  included 
Ayrshire,  bright  carmine;  Carneum,  blush  ;  Albert 
A"ictor,  brilliant  deep  carmine ;  Mary  Anderson, 
large  blush,  &c..  Of  Pajanies,  there  were  tree 
and  herbaceous  types  ;  of  the  former,  James  Kel- 
way, bright  scarlet ;  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  blush  :  Orme. 
crimson -maroon ;  Pearl,  white ;  Prince  George, 
purple;  Will,  deep  pink;  A.  J.  Balfour,  carmine; 
Mrs.  Stuckey,  white,  and  two  or  three  fine  varieties 
of  officinalis.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Stanstead 
Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill  also  staged  a  large 
collection  of  cut  flowers,  including  Stocks,  Nar- 
cissi. Triteleia,  Scillas,  Doronicum,  Kanunculus. 
Iberis,  Tulips.  Alyssum,  Aubrietias,  Trollius,  and 
many  others,  all  of  an  interesting  character.  Then 
came  a  fine  collection  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten- 
ham ;  among  them,  Duch.ess  of  Teck,  yellow ; 
Triomphe  de  Nancy,  sulphur;  Solferino,  s'ulphur- 
yellow  ;  Mrs.  F.  Fell,  rose ;  Una,  white ;  Bexley 
Gem,  bright  deep  rose;  AMscountessCranbrook,  pale 
carmine,  &c.  In  the  centre  Messrs.  W.  and  J. 
Birkenhead,  Sale,  Cheshire,  had  a  remarkable  col- 
lection of  hardy  Ferns,  containing  many  choice 
species  and  varieties,  such  as  Pteris  nobilis,  P. 
tremula  Smithiana,  P.  serrulata  parvula,  Notho- 
chljena  rufa,  Scolopendrium  digitatura  majus.  S. 
crispum  variegatum,  &c.  Messrs.  Reid  and  Borne- 
man,  nurserymen,  Sydenham,  had  a  collection  of 
flowering  plants.  Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  set 
oil  with  Palms  and  other  folLage  plants.  Messrs. 
J.  James  and  Son,  florists,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough, 
had  a  collection  of  their  dwarf  strain  of  herba- 
ceous Calceolarias  excellently  grown  and  flowered, 
and  a  collection  of  good  quality  came  also  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Gabriel,  Elmstead,  Streatham.  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  staged  a  very  fine  and  striking 
group  of  Streptocarpi  of  varied  colours.  These 
have  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  have 
increased  in  size  and  beauty.    They  also  had  a 


superb  collection  of  Gloxinias,  the  rich  carmine 
colours  being  particularly  noticeable  in  such 
varieties  as  Monarch,  Comet,  and  Mr.  J.  Donaldson. 
The  netted  and  margined  varieties  were  also  very 
fine. 

In  the  next  tent,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  line 
running  from  east  to  west,  the  centre  stage  was  as 
usual  filled  mainly  with  Orchids.  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  occupied  one 
portion  of  the  centre  with  a  group  of  seedling 
American  Azaleas  (single  and  double),  showing 
great  improvement  upon  the  older  varieties.  Among 
them  was  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer.  a  very  fine  white 
variety  approaching  the  Indian  Azaleas  in  size  and 
form,  the  upper  portions  stained  with  pale  yellow, 
and  an  unnamed  double  white  seedling  of  very  fine 
quality.  On  the  other  portion  of  the  centre  stage 
was  a  group  of  mainly  new  decorative  Pelargoniums 
from  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Hayes,  nurserymen.  Edmon- 
ton. It  included  Gold  Mine,  very  bright ;  Mr. 
Stanley,  Princess  May,  soft  salmon-pink,  a  charming 
variety ;  Purple  Emperor,  Lady  Isabel,  Martial, 
The  Bard  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  all  varieties  of  great 
decorative  value.  Next  came  a  group  of  Pelar- 
goniums from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries, 
Lewisham,  small  specimens,  but  admirably  grown 
and  bloomed.  Here  were  the  fine  and  striking 
groups  of  Begonias,  which  are  usually  seen  at  the 
Temple  show.  On  one  side,  Messrs.  Henry  Cannell 
and  Sons,  nurserymen,  Swanley,  and  on  the  other, 
Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Stanstead  Park  Nur- 
series, Forest  Hill,  each  put  up  a  very  fine  and 
striking  collection.  Messrs.  Cannell  had  of  single 
varieties  Countess  of  Brownlow,  gold  ;  Sir  T.  Law- 
rence, crimson  ;  Miss  E.  King,  deep  pink ;  The 
Lady,  blush  ;  Duchess  of  Westminster,  salmon  and 
buff  and  orange  centre;  Mrs.  Alexander,  white; 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  edged  and  suffused  with 
carmine.  Of  double  varieties :  Mrs.  Lynch,  soft 
pink ;  Mrs.  Beresford.  delicate  rose ;  J.  Lynn, 
crimson  ;  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  rich  scarlet, 
very  fine  indeed  ;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Miller,  salmon-blush  ; 
Miss  Lilian  Lopes,  clear  pale  red  ;  W.  H.  Fowler, 
rich  crimson,  &c.  These  were  tastefully  backed 
and  mingled  with  Palms,  Ferns,  &c."  Equally 
meritorious  was  the  collection  sent  by  Messrs.  j. 
Laing  and  Sons,  and  it  also  included  several  fine 
new  varieties,  such  as  singles  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, very  rich  carmine,  extra  fine  ;  Princess 
Sophie,  bright  pale  rosy  scarlet ;  Rival,  orange- 
salmon,  side  petals  margined  buff,  very  distinct ; 
Mrs.  R.  Dean  (Picotee),  edged  carmine ;  Leah, 
yellow  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  bright  scarlet ;  Prince 
Albert  Victor,  orange-scarlet  ;  Sir.  J.  Chamberlain, 
delicate  blush.  Doubles:  Mr.  F.  Nettlefold,  blush- 
pink  (Picotee),  edged  carmine,  quite  novel ;  Coun- 
tess of  Zetland,  sulphur;  Purity,  white;  Laing's 
Triumph,  soft  salmon-rose  ;  and  Baron  Schrceder. 
pink.  This  group  also  was  backed  with  Palms  and 
edged  with  Caladium  argyrites  and  Ferns. 

The  large  tent  was  a  gay  and  striking  show  in  it- 
self. The  centre  stage  was  wholly  occupied  with 
Orchids,  with  the  exception  of  a  group  of  flowering 
plants  of  Carnation  Almira,  a  yellow  ground  va- 
riety of  excellent  quality.  These  came  from  Mr. 
Jennings,  gardener  to  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard.  On  the  right  was  a  mas- 
sive group  of  Roses  in  pots  from  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  some  standards 
among  them.  Such  varieties  as  Magna  Charta, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Innocente 
Pirola  (Tea).  Mme.  de  Watteville  (Tea),  very  beau- 
tiful; Camille  Bernardin,  Mme.  Lacharm'e,  Her 
Majesty,  &c ,  form  a  very  fine  and  effective 
group.  At  the  other  end  of  the  tent  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  set  up  an  equally 
effective  group  also  of  standard  and  dwarf  Roses", 
including  several  plants  of  the  new  Moss  Rose 
Zenobia,  which  is  a  remarkably  good  grower  and 
very  free ;  Baroness  Rothschild,"  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Comtesse  de  Serenye.  Queen  of  Queens,  Francois 
Levet,  Merveille  de  Lyon.  &c.  In  addition,  there 
were  a  number  of  boxes  of  cut  blooms.  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons  had  a  very  fine  and  striking 
group  of  Palms,  Cannas,  Orchi'ds,  Dracaanas,  Cro- 
tons.  Gloxinias,  Clivias,  &c.,  including  several 
novelties— an  admirable  piece  of  effective  group- 
ing.    In  this  tent  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co., 


St.  John's  Nursery,  Worcester,  had  a  group  of 
specimen  Clematises  of  large  size,  finely  grown 
and  flowered,  of  such  varieties  as  Mme.  van 
Houtte,  white  ;  Blue  Gem,  Marie  Lefebvre,  Excel- 
sior, Purpurea  elegans.  Fairy  Queen,  Mrs.  George 
•Jackman,  Sensation,  Lady  Caroline  Neville,  and 
the  double  white  Lucie  Lemoine.  These  were  in- 
termixed with  Japanese  Maples  and  edged  with 
dwarf  Ericas,  Boronia  elatior,  &c. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  staged  a  remarkably  fine 
group  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs  and  also  of  hardy 
tine-foliaged  plants,  arranged  with  excellent  taste. 
Conspicuous  among  them  were  some  standard  bushes 
of  Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus,  Lilacs,  Azalea 
mollis  and  American  varieties,  Paeonies,  Japanese 
Maples,  and  other  subjects  equally  effective. 

Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Albert  Nur- 
sery. Peckham  Rye,  staged  two  large  groups  of 
fine-foliaged  plants  ;  in  one  of  them  were  some 
noble  Kentias,  Crotons,  Jcc,  mingled  with  Lilies, 
and  the  other  was  formed  of  Palms,  edged  with 
dwarf  Cycads,  Ferns,  &c.  Jlr.  George  Phippen, 
nurseryman.  Reading,  set  up  a  bold  group  of  white 
Lilies  and  green-foliaged  plants,  the  white  and 
green  going  well  together  :  in  the  centre  were  two 
large  specimens  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  bad  a 
large  group  of  specimen  large  flowering  and  fancy 
Pelargoniums,  some  of  them,  such  as  Achievement, 
Excellent,  and  Duke  of  York,  being  very  bright, 
Ruth  being  a  very  soft  coloured  variety.  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  and  Sons  had  a  group  in  which  Palms  and 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum  in  variety,  edged  with 
dwarf  Ferns  and  foliaged  plants,  were  conspicvious. 
Messrs.  W.  Rumsey  and  Son,  nurserymen,  Waltham 
Cross,  had  specimen  Roses,  standard  and  dwarf,  in- 
termingled with  Palms,  edged  with  Aspidistras  and 
Ferns."  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son  also  staged 
a  fine  group,  consisting  of  hardy  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Lilies,  Spira?a  astilboides,  &.C.,  thoroughly 
bold  and  effective. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co  ,  the  nurseries,  Clap- 
ton, had  a  large  collection  of  Ericas  of  various 
types,  Pimeleas.  Cestrum  aurantiacum,  &c.,  and 
also  a  group  of  decorative  Pelargoniums.  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton,  had 
a  large  and  extremely  interesting  collection  of 
Ferns,  among  them  Adiantum  excelsum,  Pteiis 
serrulata  gracilis,  a  beautiful  variety ;  P.  moluc- 
cana,  and  Selaginella  elegans,  a  distinct  dwarf 
form. 

In  the  long  tent  on  the  upper  side  of  the  gardens 
table  decorations  were  a  prominent  feature.  They 
were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  of 
Coventry,  who  had  various  arrangements  worked 
out  in  their  excellent  style.  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard, 
Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  had  illus- 
trations of  his  pretty  arcadian  table  decorations. 
Miss  C.  A.  Hassell,  Southfleet,  Gravesend,  had  some 
elegant  arrangements  also.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  florists.  Rothesay,  had  a  large  collection  of 
tufted  Pansies  tastefully  set  up  in  glasses  ;  some 
new  varieties  were  included,  but  no  information 
was  forthcoming  as  to  the  habit  of  the  plants.  A 
collection  also  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  set  up  in  neat 
bunches.  Dr.  Hogg,  Stillyans,  Sussex,  and  Mr. 
J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great 
Gearies,  Ilford,  had  collections  of  florists'  Tulips, 
bizarres,  roses,  bybltcmens,  and  breeders.  Mr.  H. 
Collins,  Field  Lane.  Alveston,  Derby,  sent  some 
boxes  of  Marechal  Kiel  Roses,  fine  flowers  of  good 
colour.  Miss  M.  Reeves,  Douglas,  Cork,  had 
flowers  of  Pa?onies  and  Ranunculus.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  large  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  in  pots  and  bunches 
of  cut  hardy  flowers.  On  the  centre  stage  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Hollo- 
way,  had  a  group  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs, 
Amaryllis,  Rhododendron  Williamsi,  Cytisus  sco- 
parius Andreanus,  &c.  From  JI.  Linden,  nur- 
seryman, Brussels,  came  a  collection  of  new  plants 
which  will  be  referred  to  under  the  report  of  the 
floral  committee.  One  of  the  leading  features  in 
this  tent  was  a  collection  of  alpine  plants  arranged 
in  the  form  of  an  alpine  rockery  from  Messrs.  Back- 
house and  Son,  nurserymen,  York.  Some  charming 
things  were  here  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  such 
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as  Gentiana  verna,  Dodecat heon  integrif olium,  Dian- 
thus  alpiaiis,  &c.  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Southbourne, 
Christchurch,  also  had  a  group  of  alpine  and  other 
hardy  plants  of  an  instructive  character. 

From  [Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth' 
came  a  large  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  mainly 
composed  of  their  new  Nectarine  exhibited  last 
year.  This  is  a  splendid  early  variety,  somewhat 
after  Lord  Napier,  but  much  earlier  and  very  pro- 
ductive, as  very  small  trees  were  bearing  heavy 
crops.  There  were  good  Early  Beatrice  and  Alex- 
ander Peaches,  good  May  Duke  Cherries,  Apple 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  a  new  seedling  Pear 
named  Parrot,  somewhat  after  Doyenn^  d'Et^.  It 
is  very  free-bearing  and  an  excellent  variety  for 
orchard-house  culture.  Oranges  and  a  few  dishes 
of  Apples  and  Pears  (the  Belle  de  Pontoise  and 
Rockingham  among  the  Apples  being  very  fine) 
were  also  shown  (large  silver-gilt  medal).  From 
Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  The  Grange,  Wallington  (Mr. 
Cummins,  gardener),  was  sent  a  collection  of  Ap- 
ples and  Pears  in  good  condition,  the  best  dishes 
being  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Derby,  Hoary 
Morning,  Melon,  Starmer  Pippin,  and  good  Pius 
IX.,  Mme.  Millet,  Catillac  and  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain  Pears  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  contributed  sixty  dishes 
of  Apples,  the  fruit  being  very  fine  for  so  late  in 
the  season,  some  of  the  dishes,  notably  Newtown 
Pippin.  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  Greave's  Pippin, 
Brownlow's  Rus-et,  Boston  Russet, Baumann'sRein- 
ette,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Ribston,  Seaton  House  and 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  being  very  good  (silver  Bank- 
sian medal).  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Victoria  sent  forty  varieties  of  Apples,  many  with 
local  colonial  names,  forming  an  interesting  exhibit. 
From  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  (Mr.  Nor- 
man, gardener),  came  six  boxes  of  very  fine  Straw- 
berries, Auguste  Nicaise  being  of  enormous  size. 
Sir  C.  Napier  was  also  very  fine,  the  other  varieties 
being  President,  Noble,  Marguerite  and  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury.  A  plant  in  fruit  of  each  va- 
riety was  also  exhibited.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was 
deservedly  awarded.  A  collection  of  Melons  of 
nice  size  came  from  Mr.  Henderson,  gardener 
to  Earl  Manvers,  Thoresby  Hall,  Notts.  Some 
fine  Mushrooms,  also  two  large  baskets  of  Apples, 
were  sent  from  Lord  Foley's  garden  at  Esher. 
Sutton's  Matchless  Cucumber,  certificated  last  year, 
was  shown  in  splendid  condition,  eighteen  fruits 
being  shown ;  also  Lockie's  Perfection  for  compari- 
son as  to  size.  Large  red  Tomato  in  perfection 
was  also  sent  in  fine  condition.  All  the  above 
Cucumbers  were  sent  by  Jlr.  Mortimer,  Swiss 
Nursery,  Farnham  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Six 
nice  fruits  of  Sutton's  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon 
came  from  Mr.  Bowie,  The  Gardens,  Sutherlands, 
Reading.  A  fine  brace  of  Lockie's  Perfection 
Cucumber  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Baker,  Upper  Court, 
Slough  (gardener,  Mr.  Wilds).  A  dish  of  Brown 
Turkey  Figs  was  sent  from  Lord  St.  Oswald's 
gardens,  Nostell  Priory,  York.  A  good  dish  of 
Peaches  came  from  Mr.  'VV.  Armstrong,  Toddington 
Nursery,  Winchcombe,  Gloucester.  A  fine  dish  of 
Strawberries  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Wells,  Hatton- 
hurst,  Hounslow  (gardener'  Mr.  Thomson).  A  new 
Lettuce  named  Harbinger  from  Mr.  Beckett,  Alden- 
ham  House,  Elstree,  should  prove  a  first-class  va- 
riety for  forcing. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Odontoglossctm  ckispum  Sandee^. — An  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  variety,  the  ground  colour 
bordering  on  a  rich  rosy  crimson  with  lighter 
shades,  a  very  choice  form.  From  Sander  and 
Co. 

O.  Bletji  splendidissimum.— a  hybrid  between 
O.  vexillarium  and  0.  Roezli ;  the  lip  is  large  and 
pure  in  its  colour,  after  the  best  types  of  the  former 
parent,  the  sepals  and  petals  more  in  the  way  of 
those  of  the  latter,  having  also  the  radiating  lines 
seen  in  the  lips  of  the  same  at  the  base.  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co. 

0.  LowEYANUM.— A  stout-looking  variety  with 
broad  sepals  and  petals,  the  ground  colour  a  light 


yellowish  brown  with  darker  bars  and  spots.  From 
Sander  and  Co. 

Phaius  Sandbeianus,  previously  given  an 
award  of  merit  (and  described  at  p.  430  in  Gae- 
DEN  for  May  7),  but  now  shown  in  much  better 
condition. 

CypEiPEDiUM  .southgatesse.— An  extra  dark 
hybrid,  of  which  C.  bellatulum  is  one  of  the  parents, 
the  colour  of  its  spots  suffusing  the  offspring ;  the 
only  flower  of  it  shown  was  partially  faded  ;  it  is, 
however,  an  acquisition.  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co., 
Southgate. 

C.  ViPAN  (C.  Isevigatum  x  C.  niveum).— This  hy- 
brid is  of  a  pure  white  ground  colour  throughout, 
with  veins  of  a  rosy  purple  in  some  parts  faint,  in 
others  of  a  darker  shade ;  a  very  distinct  variety. 
From  Captain  Vipan,  Wansford. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Catti-eya  Mendeli  (Cookson's  var.). — This  is 
one  of  the  largest  forms  yet  seen  of  this  popular 
species,  with  richly  coloured  sepals  and  petals  and 
the  lip  of  equal  proportions  with  C.  gigas,  and  of 
a  deep  colour.     Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cypeipbdiixm  Chambeelainianum  excellens, 
in  which  the  distinguishing  feature  is  the  much 
lighter  coloured  dorsal  sepal,  otherwise  it  re- 
sembles the  type.     Sander  and  Co. 

Cymbidium  Lowiasum  vibide,  in  which  the 
lip  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  dark  crimson  mark- 
ings, giving  it  quite  a  distinct  appeai'ance.  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Co. 

L^lia  puepurata  Hundleyana.  —  A  very 
superior  form  of  L.  purpurata  with  a  broad  lip,  the 
sepals  and  petals  corresponding.  Mr.  James 
Cypher. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  WlLKEANUM  NOBILIUS.— A 
paler  form  than  the  type,  but  equally  beautiful. 
Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co. 

Botanical  certificates  were  given  to  Messrs. 
Sander  for  Epidendrum  Godseffianum,  a  tall  grow- 
ing species,  with  rather  dull  yellowish  flowers  pro- 
duced on  long  spikes  ;  and  for  Oncidium  Rolfe- 
anum.  much  resembling  0.  crispum,  but  smaller. 
To  Mr.  Lucas  for  Zygopetalum  graminifolium,  a 
slender  Grass-like  species,  with  dark  purple  flowers 
and  a  paler  coloured  lip. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Pteris  teemula  densa. — A  close-growing  form, 
with  its  fronds  resembling  a  good  strain  of  Parsley, 
appearing  to  be  of  an  enduring  constitution.  From 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester. 

DiCHOEISANDEA  MUSAICA  GIGANTEA. — A  supe- 
rior variety  of  much  stronger  growth  of  this  hand- 
some foliage  plant.     Mons.  Linden. 

Lavisia  smaragdina. — A  dwarf  and  close- 
growing  plant  from  Borneo  with  linear  lustrous 
green  foliage.     Mons.  Linden. 

Smilax  abgyrea. — A  scandent-growing  variety, 
with  its  foliage  of  a  dark  green,  mottled  with  a 
silvery  shade.     Mons.  Linden. 

Stenandeium  Lindeni.  —  A  dwarf-growing 
plant  with  foliage  of  an  olive-green  shade,  with 
silvery  veins.    Mons.  Linden. 

Teadescaktia  Regin^  and  T.  supeeba.— 
Two  quite  major  forms  of  robust  growth,  the  latter 
being  of  the  two  the  better-marked  form ;  the 
ground  colour  a  dark  green  with  silvery  stripes,  as 
in  other  kinds,  but  in  both  cases  the  growth  is 
semi-erect.     Mons.  Linden. 

Azalea  Mes.  Anthony'  Wateeee. — A  lovely 
white  variety  with  a  faint  yellow  blotch,  the 
flowers  as  large  as  those  of  A.  mollis,  but  of 
better  shape  ;  a  promising  addition  to  the  hardy 
kinds.     Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill. 

Pteeis  seerulata  gracilis. — A  form  similar 
in  its  fronds  to  the  type,  but  much  narrower,  the 
growth  also  more  compact ;  an  elegant  plant.  Mr. 
H.  B.  May. 

SCOLOPENDEIUM  CEISPUM  PIMBEIATUM.  —  A 
beautifully  fimbriated  variety  with  long  fronds  of  a 
light  green  colour.     Messrs.  Birkenhead  and  Co. 

SCOLOPENDEIUM  DIGITATUM  MAJUS. — A  Crested 

variety  with  the  fronds  also  forked,  growth  com- 
pact.    Messrs.  Birkenhead  and  Co. 


Selaginella  elegans,  which  comes  nearest  to, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  superior  to  S.  apoda,  being 
of  free  growth.     From  H.  B.  May. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  ; — 

Begonia  (tuberous)  Leopold  de  Rothschill^ 
— An  extra  fine  double  variety,  with  deep  scarlet 
flowers  of  large  size  and  much  substance.  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons. 

Begonia  (single)  Duchess  of  Westminstee. — 
With  finely  formed  flowers  of  a  bright  orange-yel- 
low.   From  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

Begonia  (tuberous)  Picoteb.  —  The  flowers, 
which  are  of  large  size,  are  beautifully  edged  with 
rosy-pink,  the  centre  of  a  much  lighter  shade. 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Begonia  Laing's  Teiumph.— A  splendid  double 
kind  with  large  rosy-pink  flowers,  very  full  and  of 
fine  form.     Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Begonia  Duchess  of  We-stminsteb.— A  single 
variety  with  flowers  of  a  vivid  crimson-scarlet  and 
a  light  centre,  very  distinct.  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons. 

P^ONY  SnowflAke. — A  semi-double  form  with 
satiny  white  flowers  of  good  size,  a  lovely  variety 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

H.  T.  Rose  Princess  May,  in  which  the  colour 
is  that  of  H.  P.  Baroness  de  Rothschild  with  the 
Tea  habit.     W.  Paul  and  Son. 

Gloxinia  Clio.— A  deep  rose  colour  with  a 
broad  white  margin.     Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Gloxinia  Cicely.— A  blue  ground  with  white 
margin  and  densely  spotted  throat.  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons. 

Gloxinia  Claeibel.— One  of  the  purest  white- 
flowered  kinds  yet  seen  with  faint  spots,  the  flowers 
of  extra  size,  and  the  plant  of  vigorous  habit.  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Carnation  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  with  clove- 
scented  flowers  of  a  rich  pink,  very  full,  and  not 
given  to  split  the  pod  to  any  extent.  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons. 

Drac.ena  Baetletti.— A'  dark  kind,  relieved 
with  crimson,  the  habit  good.     Laing  and  Sons. 

Ceoton  Reidi,  previously  certificated  at  Regent's 
Park,  resembles  C.  Andreanus,  but  with  redder 
markings.     Laing  and  Sons. 

Fruit  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  av.-arded  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Cucumbee  Sutton's  Success.— A  cross  between 
Sutton's  A  1  and  Prize-winner.  It  is  very  much 
like  the  last-named  in  colour  with  the  good  bear- 
ing qualities  of  A  1.  It  is  a  beautiful  shaped 
fruit  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  few  spines  and 
excellent  flavour.  Shown  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  Swiss 
Nursery,  Farnham. 

Apple  Aemoeel.— This  is  a  new  seedling  Apple 
of  great  merit,  the  flesh  being  firm  and  of  splendid 
quality.  The  colour  is  yellow  flushed  with  russet. 
A  very  fine  dessert  variety.  From  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Wel- 
ford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury. 


Death  of  Mr.  Edmund  Cole.— We  regret  to 
have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Cole,  on  May  9, 
at  Althorp  Park,  Northampton,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two,  from  chronic  Bright's  disease.  This 
well-known  gardener  entered  the  service  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Dolman,  of  Alverstoke  House,  Gosport, 
in  1871  where  he  proved  himself  a  most  suc- 
cessful'grower  and  exhibitor  of  plants,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  He  was  very  successful  with  his 
Grapes  and  was  the  first  to  exhibit  pot  Vines  at 
the  Sou'thsea  Exhibition,  his  black  and  white  Grapes 
in  pots  on  arches  being  the  principal  feature  of  the 
show  In  January,  1878,  he  entered  the  service  of 
Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  at  Althorp  Park,  Northampton. 
He  remodelled  the  somewhat  extensive  pleasure 
grounds,  also  the  fruit  and  plant  houses.  In  1882 
he  introduced  into  commerce  the  now  famous  Potato 
Cole's  Favourite  raised  at  Althorp,  it  having  taken 
the  prize  of  10  guineas  at  the  Northampton  Seed- 
ling Potato  Exhibition  for  three  successive  seasons. 
Mr.  Cole  had  been  a  member  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  fourteen  years,  and  of 
the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  since  it  started  in 
1887.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  six  children  to  mourn 
his  loss. 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 

HARD-WOODED  TREES  FOR  ECONOMIC 
PLANTING. 

(Continued  from  2>.  iW) 
The  Oak. — This  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  hard-wooded  trees  that  are  valuable 
in  an  economic  sense,  the  timber  realising  a 
higher  price  than  that  of  any  other  tree  tliat 
may  be  widely  cultivated  in  this  country.  No 
othercommonly  cidtivated  tree  is  more  accom- 
modating in  the  way  of  soil  and  situation  than 
the  Oak,  it  having  a  wide  range  of  capability 
in  this  way,  succeeding  in  almost  every  soil 
save  that  of  the  most  waterlogged  character. 
For  some  time  back  I  liave  been  puzzling  my- 
self trying  to  find  out  the  particular  class  of 
soil  that  is  best  suited  for  the  Oak,  and  I  must 
candidly  confess  that  I  am  still  at  a  loss,  several 
distinct  kinds  being  equally  suitable.  The 
famous  and  once  largest  forest  of  Oak  iu  the 
British  Isles-  -the  ancient  Andredes  Weald — ex- 
tending through  several  of  the  southern  English 
counties,  but  particularly  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  example,  the  quality  of 
soil  in  three  of  the  countie?  through  which  it 
formerly  passed  being  widely  difi'erent,  and  yet 
the  size  of  trees  and  quality  of  timber  did  not 
vary  in  a  like  proportion. 

A  comparison,  too,  of  this  forest  with  others 
of  historic  note  leads  one  still  further  to  believe 
that  the  Oak  has  a  very  wide  range  of  soil  capa- 
bility  as    well    as   of   situation.     The    biggest 
trees,   strange  to   say,    are    not  found   on   the 
richest  soils,  a  fact  that  has  led  me  to  enter- 
tain the    idea    that    there   are   several  distinct 
forms,    so    far   at  least    as   size    is    concerned, 
and   that   attention   to  these  might   lead    ulti- 
mately to  the  great  improvement  of  the  tree. 
Throughout  tlie  Weald  of  Kent,  where  some  of 
our  finest  Oak  timber   is   and    has    been   pro- 
duced, the  soil    is   what   is  termed   the  weald 
clay,  but  it  varies  a  good  deal  in  diH'ereut  parts, 
a  strong  loam  resting  either  on  beds  of  gravel 
or  clay  being  of  freciuent  occurrence. 
■    No  perceptible   difterence   between  the  Oak 
trees  growing  on  these  diti'erent  formation.s  is 
to  be  recorded,    individual   trees    of    immense 
bulk  being  frequently  met  with  on  each   of  the 
distinct  classes,  while  the  average  timber  pro- 
duction of  the  trees  is  unusually  laige.     On  the 
higher  grounds  by  the  keeper's  lodge  at  LuUiiig- 
stone  Castle  I  was  surprised  to  find  excejition- 
ally   large   trees   of  the  Oak,   Ash,  and  Beech 
growing  side  by  .side — trees  containing,  or  rather 
that  had  contained,  fully  200  feet  of  wood  and 
whose   stems  girthed   from   15  feet   to  25  feet 
being  more  the   rule   than  the  exception.     In 
some    of    the    remnants    of    the    old   Kentish 
forests    around    I-ondon    the    quality    of    soil 
varies  to  a  marked  extent,   and   yet   the    Oak 
trees  do  not  appreciably  difler  in  size,  at  least 
the  differences  are  not  very  pronounced.     At 
Holwood  the  soil  is  loam  of  fair  quality  over- 
lying gravel  ;  that  is  where  the  Oak  grows  liest, 
but  it  also  succeeds  well  and  attains  to  a  large 
size  where  a  good  depth  of  rather  plastic  loam 
comes   atop    of    the   chalk    drift.     Jlany  very 
large  trees  are,  however,  growing  whore  hardly 
a  foot  of   soil   covers   beds   of   shingly  gravel, 
and  all   these  cases   clearly  point  out  that  an 
open  subsoil,  be  the  top  soil  whatever  it  may, 
is  most   conducive  to   the   free  growth   of  the 
tree.     Damp  soils,  but  particularly  in  the  lovver 
strata,  are  very  inimical  to  the  free  growth  or 
great  longevity  of  the  tree,  and  stagnant  water 
is  worse  still. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole  no  other  tree  is  more 
acconunodating   than   the   Oak,  and  that  is  so 


far  as  we  consider  soil,  altitude,  and  .situation. 
It  clothes  the  hillsides  of  many  Scotch  and 
English  counties,  not,  perhaps,  with  the  largest 
of  timber,  but,  unless  the  soil  is  unusually 
rocky,  with  that  of  fair  .size,  while  in  the  straths 
and  valleys  it  laises  its  head  far  above  those  of 
most  trees  of  its  kind,  and  that,  too,  in  places 
where  the  natural  soil  is  of  the  mo.st  diverse  de- 
.scription.  Neither  is  any  other  timber  so 
serviceable  as  that  of  the  Oak,  few  pur- 
poses for  which  wood  is  suitable  coming 
amiss  to  the  stout  and  beautifully  grained  tim- 
ber. Even  with  tlie  great  reduction  in  the  price 
of  t)ak  timber  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  century,  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
when  the  general  average  is  taken  any  other 
wood  of  home  production  sells  equally  well 
with  that  under  notice.  One  other  point  that 
must  not  be  overlooked  is  tliat  the  Oak  even  in 
a  sapling  state  may  be  utilised  to  advantage, 
and  that,  too,  at  an  age  when  much  timber 
would  be  all  but  worthless.  Good  sound  trees 
of  large  size,  and  felled  at  the  [iroper  season, 
can  be  sold  at  2s.  (jd.  per  foot,  although  speak- 
ing generally  for  the  British  Isles,  about  2s.  is 
the  regular  market  price.  Then  Oak  bark  even 
at  the  low  price  of  £5  per  ton  leaves  still  a 
margin  of  profit.  Comparing  these  prices  with 
what  are  usually  obtained  for  any  other  class  of 
timber  of  equal  age  and  size,  we  cannot  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  (_)ak  not  only 
merits  its  title  of  the  "  king  of  the  forest,"  but 
is  also  the  most  profitable  hard-wooded  tree, 
speaking  generally,  that  is  cultivated  in  these 
isles.  A.  D.   \V. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BRACKEN. 
In  addition  to  establishing  Bracken  by  raising 
seedlings,  as  recommended  on  p.  436,  I  venture 
with  confidence  to  recommend  the  equally  safe 
and  more  expeditious  method  of  establishing  new 
colonies  of  Bracken,  in  parks,  woods,  pleasure 
grounds  and  gardens  through  transplantation.  I 
agree  with  the  editor  and  the  suspicions  of  your 
correspondent  that  the  transplantation  of  Bracken 
in  the  usual  way  seldom  proves  very  successful. 
But  that  fact  simply  led  to  the  universal  method  of 
transplanting  Bracken  in  the  mass,  which,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  has  never  failed.  This  consists  in 
digging  the  Bracken  up  as  far  as  practicable  in 
blocks  of  a  square  yard,  and  a  foot  or  18  inches 
deep.  The  writer  tried  many  times  to  lift  the  best 
root-stocks  or  crowns  with  large  balls  with  very 
partial  success  and  many  failures.  He  then  simply 
took  carts  and  men  with  sharp  spades  to  the 
Bracken  on  moorland  or  woods,  and  tilled  them 
with  huge  blocks  of  the  plants  and  their  soil  with- 
out the  slightest  attempt  to  discriminate  indi- 
vidual crowns  or  roots.  These  m.asses  of  soil  and 
Bracken  were  carted  to  the  new  quarters  and 
trenched  in,  covering  crowns  and  long  fleshy  roots 
with  from  3  inches  to  G  inches  of  suitable  soil. 
Masses  with  large  crowns  were  treated  in  this 
way,  and  but  little  time  was  devoted  to  special 
planting  of  either  crowns  or  running  roots. 

The  Bracken  is  late  this  spring,  and  unless 
"  T.  W.  G."  is  in  a  forward  locality,  he  might  at 
once  try  this  rough-and-ready  mode  of  transplant- 
ing Bracken.  The  writer  was  in  a  large  wood  of 
Bracken  a  few  days  since  and  saw  no  signs  of  life 
amongst  it.  April,  as  a  rule,  is  peihaps  the  most 
favourable  month  for  this  sort  of  work,  and  as  this 
season  is  very  late,  the  transplantation  in  rouah 
blocks  might  yet  be  tried  with  good  hope  "of 
success. 

It  may  be  done  at  any  season  from  December  to 
April  or  May.  On  the  whole  the  early  spring  is  the  best 
tnue,  as  then  the  plants  soon  become  established. 
And  once  this  stage  is  reached,  the  new  colony  of 
Bracken  is  safely  and  quickly  established.  To 
reach  the  highest  possible  success  in  this  rapid, 
rough  and  ready  mode  of  colonisimj  Bracken,  one 
more  point  should  be  carefully  considered.     It  is 


this — let  the  soil,  site,  and  surroundings  of  the  new 
colony  be  made  as  like  the  old  home  as  can  be. 
Those  who  transplant  Bracken  out  of  a  wood  almost 
knee-deep  in  tree  leaves,  decayed  fronds,  fibrous 
peat,  &c.,  on  to  a  clay  soil  or  stiff  loam  in  an  open 
park  can  hardly  expect  a  verj'  brilliant  success. 
Neither  would  seedlings  succeed  any  or  much  better 
under  the  same  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  having  sandy,  peaty,  or 
fair  loamy  soils  need  despair  of  growing  good  thriv- 
ing breadths  of  Bracken  on  these,  especially  if 
planted  bodily  as  here  described,  and  liberally  top- 
dressed  also  with  soil  from  their  old  home.  Neither 
need  anyone  despair  of  growing  Bracken  on  new 
sites,  especially  where  the  plants  abound  within 
easy  distance  or  on  the  same  estate,  for  by  carrying 
the  system  of  transplantation  only  a  little  further, 
whole  blocks  of  Bracken  with  rooting  and  covering 
soil  to  boot  might  be  transferred  from  any  old 
quarters  to  a  new  position,  and  few  plants  would 
more  speedily  or  liberally  repay  the  cost  of  such 
bodily  removal  as  our  native  Blacken,  so  useful 
for  game  cover  and  the  protection  of  Roses  and 
fruit  tree  blossoms,  and  as  beautiful  almost  in 
faded  ruin  as  in  the  pride  and  verdure  of  its  sum- 
mer-tide beautv.  D.  T.  F. 


BoBtrichus  laricis  is  imnsually  pleutiful  this 
season,  but  the  damage  it  does  is  by  no  means  serious. 
Numerous  persons  have  sent  affected  foliage  and 
branches  fo**  naming— hence  this  note.  The  insects 
are  small  and  black  at  fir;t,  but  they  graduiUy  whiten 
as  thcv  weave  the  thick  woolly  -  like  covering. — 
A.  D.  W. 

Beetles  in  Pine  shoots  {Pit iJ lips).— The  in- 
sects infesting  your  Austrian  Pines  are  the  Pine 
beetles  (Hjlurga  piniperda),  and  what  you  say 
about  the  leading  shoots  being  broken  over  by  the 
wind  is  caused,  as  you  will  see,  by  the  galleries  of 
the  beetles  weakening  the  stem,  so  that  it  breaks 
across  readily  when  exposed  to  wind.  The  only 
cure  is  to  cut  off  the  infested  parts,  or,  if  the  trees 
are  small,  pull  them  out  altogether  and  burn  them. 
Look  well  around  that  there  are  no  thinnings  of 
Pine  lying  about  your  woods,  these  making  a 
capital  breeding  place  for  the  insect.  The  Aus- 
trian Pine  is  not  often  attacked,  perhaps,  but  I 
have  seen  a  very  large  plantation  of  this  very  tree 
almost  ruined  by  the  Pine  beetle. — A.  D.  W. 

Horse  Chestnut  diseased  (Floners). — The 
peculiarly  thickened  bark  is  due,  I  believe,  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  puncture  of  a  small  insect, 
which  cankers  the  trunk  and  produces  the  curious 
growths  sent.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  snd 
I  do  not  think  that  soil  has  aught  to  do  with  the 
bark  eruption,  as  I  have  noticed  it  when  the  trees 
were  growing  under  unusually  favourable  circum- 
stances. Manure  water  would  be  rather  injurious 
than  otherwise.  The  only  way  to  partially  arrest 
the  growth  is  by  paring  it  off  neatly  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  the  present  is  the  best  time  to 
take  such  in  hand.  If  so  treated,  the  fresh  bark 
will  soon  cover  the  old  wound.  Injuries  to  the 
stem  of  a  tree  wdl  frequently  cause  the  corky  ex- 
crescences you  send,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
an  insect  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil.--A.  D.  W. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Farts —ThU  journal  is  pvi- 
lishcd  in  iitalltj  bound  Monthly  Paris.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  jtlatcs  are  best  presen-ed,  and  it  is  rr.ost  suitable  ftr 
reference  previons  to  the  isbue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Fr.ce 
\s.  6d. ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  conunence^nent  to  end  of  1891,  forty  voir  , 
price,  cloth,  £20  8s. 

'•Gardening  Illustrated"  Monthly  Parts.  —  Wis 
journal  is  imblii'hed  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts^  in  ichu-h 
form  it  is  most  suitable  .for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearhi  volumes.     Price  5d.',  post  free,  Sd. 

"Farm  ard  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— 3*is  journal  it 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  suitable  lor  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5(£.;  post  free,  Sd. 

Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arraiigement,  culture^  the.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  IS92.— Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultttrat  Trade  corrected 
up  to  November  10  last,  the  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country 
Seats  (containing  over  9000J  have  been  very  carefully  and  exten- 
sively revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  iverp;jLl> 
lished.    Price  Is.;  by  post.  Is.  3d. 
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"  This  i8  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  la  Natdke."— SAni-espmre. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Owing  no  doubt  to  the  dwarfer  and  more  stocky 
habit  of  growtli  of  the  newer  kinds,  the  practice 
of  cutting  down  does  not  ajjpear  to  be  on  tlie 
increase.     To  those,  liowever,  who  either  form 
groups  for   home    display  or    for   competition 
it  is  advantageous.     By  tliis  means  we  may  get 
the  plants  with    foliage  to  the  pot's  rim.     At 
country  shows  a  want  of  this  is  often  particu- 
larly noticeable,  th&  front  and  sides  of  groups 
ofi'ending  the  eye  with  bare  stems  and  sticks. 
For  this  reason  alone  the  awards  sometimes  go 
to    groups   otherwise   inferior.     It    is    well   in 
selecting  a  few  plants  for  treating  as  cut-backs 
to     choose     those    sorts    only    which     possess 
naturally   gocd    foliage.     It    is    preferable    to 
operate    upon    the    plauts    before    they    have 
betn  placed  in   their  flowering  pots,  although 
in   this   latter   c;.se    there    need    not    be    any 
fear   as   to    results   if    proper    care    be   taken. 
The  middle  of  June  is  a  capital  time  to  begin 
with  kinds  like  Sunflower,  Val  d'Andorre,  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Fogg,  and  Mme.  C.  Audiguier  (all  Japanese 
sorts).     The  incurved  flowers  give  a  variety  in 
groups  which  judges  do  not  fail  to  note,  and  a 
few  of   these  forms   should   be  grown   for  the 
purpose.     Those  known  as  the  Princess  of  Teck 
family   (Htro  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mrs.  Nor- 
man Davis,  andLady  Dorothy  being  the  most  dis- 
tinct) are  useful,  as  they  are  among  the  best  of 
sorts   with   fine   foliage.     The   middle  of  June 
should  suit  these,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
Queen  of  England  family  (Lord  Alcester,  Golden 
Empress,  Emily  Dale,  and  Empress  of  India). 
After   being  cut    back    to    within    C    inches  of 
the  soil  the  plants  may  be  returned  to  frames, 
so  that  in  the  case  of  continued  rain  they  may 
have  the  lights  placed  over  them.     Be  careful 
to  keep  them  on  the  dry  side  till  they  have  well 
broken   into   new   growth.     Especially   is   this 
care    necessary   when  the   plants  are   in  their 
flowering  pots,  as  the  roots  until  new  shoots 
start  will  be  relieved  of  their  functions,  and  in 
the  large  bulk    of   soil  may   be   easily   killed. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  named  will  be 
the  time  to  apply  the  knife  to  the  sorts  that 
bloom  earlier  if  left  naturally.     In  this  category 
may  be  named  Avalanche,  Mile.  Lacroi.x,  Wm. 
Tricker,   Sarah  Owen,  Mme.   J.   Laing,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,    Viviand   Morel,   Etoile   de  Lyon,  E 
Molyneux,  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  and  W.  Holmes. 
I   would  not  .select  less   than   six  shoots  to  a 
plant,  which  will  allow  for  mishaps,  nor  would 
I  give  them  too  much  room,    but  stake  each 
shoot  so  that  the  one  flower  on  each  may  in  the 
end  be  near  its  neighbour,  and  the  specimen  of 
loose,  yet  .symmetrical  form. 

This  season  we  have  been  so  far  singularly 
free  from  insect  pests.  Green  aphis,  although 
the  most  tiresome,  is  easily  got  rid  of,  and  even 
prevented  from  coming,  by  an  occasional  pufi'  of 
tobacco  powder  on  the  tip  of  each  shoot.  This 
too,  wDl  settle  thrips,  which  are  a  frequent 
cause  of  blind  flower-buds.  The  mining  fly, 
which  operates  between  the  tissues  of  the'leaf' 
is  this  season  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  but  if 
it  should  appear  it  must  be  at  once  destroyed. 
A  grub  similar  to  the  worm  in  the  bud  which 
attacks  Roses  is  sometimes  troublesome,  espe- 
cially when  large  trees  are  growing  near.     By 


the  leaves  on  the  points  of  the  shoots  curling 
together  its  whereabouts  is  indicated,  and  it 
must  be  keenly  sought  for,  or  the  tender  tip 
may  be  eaten  away  and  a  stoppage  in  the  stem's 
growth  be  made  before  it  is  wanted.  Most 
cultivators  of  plants  know  the  value  of  rain 
water,  and  means  are  generally  devised  to  have 
a  good  supply  of  it.  But  a  few  weeks  of  con- 
tinued fair  weather  is  a  strain  upon  even  large 
resources  ;  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  point  out 
that  it  is  very  wise  indeed  to  allow  hard  water 
from  the  mains  and  such  sources  to  stand  for 
some  hours  in  tanks,  so  that  it  may  be  softened 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  before  being  used. 
Watering  will  now  engage  much  of  the  cultiva- 
tor's attention,  and  undesirable  results  will  fol- 
low neglect  of  this.  To  keep  the  plants  healthy 
and  vigorous,  a  dose  or  two  of  soot  water  or 
weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  should  potting 
through  any  cause  be  delayed.  H.  S. 

Croydon. 


inches  long  and  some   3  inches  wide. 
Polypodium  spectrum  of  some  authors. - 


It   is  the 
-W.  H.  G. 


Ferns. 


POLYBOTRYAS. 

These   are  bold-growing,  useful  Ferns.     They 
are    all     natives    of    South    America    and    the 
West    Indies,    having     a    stout    and    scandent 
stem,  and  bearing  fronds  some  3  feet  or  4  feet 
in  length.     These    plants  make    grand    objects 
when  trained  up  a  short   dead  stem   of  a  Tree 
Fern  which  used  to  be  so  readily  obtainable.     In 
the   event  of   not  being  able  to    procure  Fern 
stems,  wire  cylinders  should  be  filled  with  peat, 
or  peat  may  be  placed  round  a  pillar   with  a 
wire  casing.       In  this  way  charming  specimens 
can  be  had,   useful  to    decorate   and    hide  the 
bare  iron  pillars.     I  cannot    think  why  people 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  style  of  decora- 
tion  to    a    greater   extent,   instead    of   having 
bare    iron    supports,    when    there  is  plenty  of 
plants    amongst    the  Ferns    which    would    be 
available  besides  the  Polybotryas.     Care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  plants  from  becoming 
infested  with    thrips.      Ferns  that  are  natives 
of    the  temperate  regions    are    very    liable    to 
attacks  from  the  black  thrips  ;  this  is  brought 
about   mostly    through    keeping   them    in    too 
high  a  temperature.     Polybotryas  being  tropical 
are  not  so  liable  to  thrips  through  an  overheated 
atmosphere,  and  yet  I  have  seen  them  smothered 
in  all  stages,    simply  through  aridity  and  im- 
23roj)er   ventilation  ;  therefore,  take  every  pre- 
caution if  the  temperature  is  high  to  have  the 
atmosphere  well  charged  with  moisture   and  to 
admit  a  proper  amount  of  air.     They  should  be 
potted  in  well-drained  pots,  using  for  soil,  peat, 
and  loam  in  about   equal  parts,  made    sandy  ; 
they  should  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
to  their  roots,  and  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
charged  with  moisture.     These  plants  assume  a 
vei-y   beautiful   appearance  when  fertile.      The 
frond  itself   is  not  contracted  ;   but  while  that 
grows  as  laige  as  the  sterile  one,  the  pinme  are 
all  very  narrow  and  covered  with  brown  sori. 
The   chief    kinds    known  to   be   in  cultivation 
are  P.   acuminata,  P.   canaliculata,  P.  caudata, 
P.  incisa,  and  P.  osmundacea. 

W.  Hugh  Gowee. 


Dictyopteris  Camerooniana  (J.  McTiinis). — 
This  is  the  name  of  the  large  Aspidium-looking 
Fern  you  send.  It  is  a  fine  bold-growing  Fern,  very 
Aspidium-like,  but  the  veins  are  less  netted,  and  it 
is  without  any  indusium— at  least,  I  never  could 
find  any  upon  the  plant.  It  is  well  worthy  a  place 
in  any  collection,  as  it  makes  ahandsome  specimen. 
I  have  found  this  and  one  or  two  others  of  this 
genus  somewhat  subject  to  the  attacks  of  scale, 
which  should  be  well  looked  after  when  young;. — 
W.  H.  G. 


POTTING  FERNS. 


Colysis  spectrum. — G.  Abbott  sends  me  a 
specimen  of  this  rare  Fern,  of  which  he  says  a  friend 
has  sent  him  some  plants  from  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands. I  have  imported  plants  of  the  same  l^ern 
several  times,  but  on  every  occasion  they  were 
dead.  Once  I  had  the  plant  in  a  living  state,  but  I 
cannot  say  if  the  specimen  is  still  in  existence.  I 
have  been  told  the  plant  is  not  common  in  its  na- 
tive country.    The  frond  sent  measures  about  10 


Most  kinds,  both  large  and  small-growing  varie- 
ties, will  now  be  throwing  up  their  young  fronds. 
To  keep  them  in  good  condition  should  be  the  aim 
of   the   cultivator,   whether  it  be  in    the   case   of 
large  quantities  or  where  a  fevtr  only  are  grown. 
This  desirable  object  may  be  facilitated  in  various 
ways,   according   to    the    kinds    grown.     Broadly 
speaking,    Ferns  are  oftentimes    far    over-potted 
from  some   mistaken   view  or   other   of   their   re- 
quirements.    I   knew  two  growers  of   Ferns  who 
used   to   keep  their   plants  in  what   some   would 
think    a    far    too    restricted    condition    at    the 
root.     Not   so,  however,  for  the   plants   were   the 
picture    of    health.     In     one     instance    particu- 
larly the  plants  were   in   such   small  pots,   as  to 
necessitate  their  being  stood  in   parrs  similar  to 
those  used  by  some  who  force  Strawberries.     This 
was  requisite  to  safeguard  them  against  any  over- 
sight in  watering.     Some  might  urge  that  repot- 
ting would  have  been  more  desirable.     That,  how- 
ever, would  have  meant  increased  vigour  with  more 
room  required  to  grow  them  than  could  be  conveni- 
ently spared  under  the  circumstances.  In  the  other 
instance    the    plants    were   apparently   given   the 
best  of    soil    suited  to  each  kind ;  this,  combined 
with  careful  potting,  had  the  desired  results.  These 
latter  were  usually  in  rather  larger  pots  than  the 
former,  being  more  what   might  be  termed    half 
specimens,  the  plants   themselves,  the  picture  of 
health,  being  difficult  to  beat  in  competition  when 
examples  of  much  larger  kinds  were  pitted  against 
them.     These  instances  are  cited  to  show,  as  many 
will  no  doubt  have  already  gathered,  that  the  over- 
potting  of  Ferns  is  a  fallacy.    This  it  truly  is.  done 
without  doubt   I  do  not  for  one  moment  dispute 
with  good  intentions,  but,  all  the  same,  wrong  in 
practice.     For  a  time  the  plants  may  thrive  well, 
and  all  seem  to  be  going  on  as  satisfactorily  as  one 
could  desire,  birt  the  time  comes  when  tlie  soil 
gets  into  a  sour  and  inert  condition.     This  is  not 
the  result  of  the  Ferns  appropriating  the  nutriment 
in   the   soil  nearly   so  much  as  it  is  of  repeated 
waterings,  which  send  the  best  of  its  properties 
away  through  the  drainage  hole  instead  of  being 
assimilated    by    the    plants    through    the    roots. 
When  a  plant  is  potted   before  its  proper  time, 
the  roots   rush   away  again   into    the  fresh  soil 
a    long    time    before    they   have    withdrawn    all 
the   nourishment   from   their   previous  shift ;  this 
will   tend   possibly  to   greater  vigour   for  a  time, 
but    decline    comes    all   the    sooner  through   the 
roots   being   spread    over   a  greater    space,    thus 
not    in   many   cases    being    able    to   absorb   the 
properties    of    the   soil    whilst   it    is    still    in    a 
fit    condition.      This  vigorous  growth  for  a   time 
has  to  be  supported,  but  when  the  season  of  rest 
(or  partially  so)  comes  round,  then  there  is  often 
a  perceptible  decline.     The  best  plan  to  adopt  with 
Fenrs   is  to   give   moderate   shifts   only,  and   the 
better   the  soil,  the    better  will    be  the   ultimate 
results.     Poor  soil,  to  which   some  fertiliser   has 
been  added,  may  answer  for  a  time  and  be  an  in- 
centive to  rapid    growth,  but    when    this   is    ex- 
hausted,  then    the    plant    quickly   becomes     im- 
poverished unless  it  be  repeatedly  fed  by  some 
manurial   agency.     Irr  the    first   case    to  which  I 
alluded  the  grower  used  to  water  his  Ferns  with 
weak   guano  water  with  the  best  results.     Peru- 
vian guano,  when  it  can  be  had  pure  and  unadul- 
terated, is  still  an  excellent  manure  for  many  pot 
plants.     When  Ferns  are  well  potted  and   in   a 
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firm  manner  compared  with  soft-wooded  plants  in 
general,  using  good  soil,  the  growth  they  make 
will  be  much  more  enduring.  Thus  treated,  they 
can  be  watered  far  more  liberally  than  when  the 
soil  is  poor  or  has  a  tendency  to  be  sour.  I  have 
noticed  particularly  when  growing  Gymnogrammas 
what  an  amount  of  w'ater  they  will  take  when  the 
soil  is  in  good  condition  and,  of  course,  full  of 
roots.  In  the  case  of  Adiantums,  it  is  readily 
discernible  whether  the  plants  are  being  potted 
freely  or  left  somewhat  pot-bound  by  the  size  of 
the  pinnffi.  For  instance,  take  note  of  plants  of 
A.  cuneatum.  When  grown  under  what  might  be 
termed  a  generor.s  treatment,  that  is  freely  potted, 
the  pinnse  will  be  considerably  larger,"  and,  if 
they  are  also  shaded,  of  a  much  deeper  green. 
Such  a  growth  is  never  of  so  lasting  a  character; 
it  has  a  tendency  to  damp  off  if  overcrowded,  whilst 
if  used  in  a  cut  state  it  will  not  last  nearly  so  long 
as  well-hardened  fronds  from  plants  grown  under 
less  congenial  conditions.  Some  Ferns,  such  as 
the  Davallias  and  Gleichenias,  for  instance,  are 
very  shallow  rooters,  preferring  to  root  near  the 
surface.  The  creeping  rhizomes  of  these  Ferns 
root  as  they  extend  when  they  come  into  contact 
with  the  soil ;  hence  shallow  pans  or  pots  drained 
at  least  half  way  up  should  be  used  for  these  and 
similar  rooting"  kinds.  It  is  not  advisable  to  be 
led  away  with  the  idea  that  shifting  a  stock  of 
Ferns  is  necessary  more  than  once  in  a  season ; 
young  quick-growing  seedlings  may,  it  is  true,  need 
the  second  shift,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
Ferns  with  good  management  will  stand  over  for 
two  years.  Even  Tree  Ferns  when  grown  on  from 
small  plants  do  not  require  such  frequent  repotting. 
Some  Ferns,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  various 
forms  of  Pteris  cretica,  P.  serrulata,  and  the 
smaller  types  of  the  Aspleniums,  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  cultivation  in  small  pots. 

FiLICES. 


NOTES  OF  THE  "WTEEK. 


Habrothamnus  fasciculatus  in  Cornwall" 

— I  send  a  few  floweriug  sprays  of  the  above  just  to 
show  how  weU  it  has  stood  outdoors  during  the  two  last 
severe  winters.  It  is  now  in  full  flower,  covering  the 
greater  part  of  the  front  of  my  cottage  right  up  to  the 
eaves. —  Saxguinea. 

Orchis  latifolia.— The  difference  between  the 
British  auj  Madeira  forms  of  Orchis  latifoUa  is  very 
marked  indeed,  especially  in  habit.  The  form  from 
the  latter  place  is  three  times  as  tall  with  proportion- 
ately larger  and  finer  flowers.  O.  foUosa  from  the 
same  habitat  is  said  by  many  to  be  only  a  South 
European  O.  mascula.     Is  this  true  ? — K' 

Hardy  plants  from  Aberdeen.  —  Messrs- 
J.  Cocker  and  Son  send  us  a  giitheiing  of  hardy 
flowers  consisting  mainly  of  forms  of  Trdlius  and 
Doronioums.  The  most  interesting  plants  among 
those  sent  are  the  forms  of  Polyanthus.  These  in- 
clude Polyanthus  Jack  in  the  Green,  the  ordinary 
form  as  well  as  a  vaiiety  with  white  floweis.'P.  Dern- 
cleughi,  and  P.  Queen  Victoria,  double  varieties. 

Tomato  disease  in  the  Canary  Islands.— 

For  a  considerable  time  past  rumours  have  been 
rife  concerning  a  disease  which  has  attacked  the 
Tomato,  rendering  its  produce  in  many  instances 
quite  unfit  for  exportation.  Every  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  localise  the  mischief,  but  without 
success,  and  it  is  reported  that  crops  in  all  parts 
of  the  Canary  Islands  are  seriously  affected,  and 
that  growers  view  the  prospect  of  the  approaching 
season  with  considerable  apprehension. 

Primula  japonica. — I  am  sending  you  some 
flowering  spikes  of  what  I  consider  a  very  good 
strain  of  Primula  japonica,  which  I  do  not  think 
is  nearly  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  or 
it  would  be  more  extensively  grown,  being  of 
the  easiest  possible  culture,  glowing  in  almost  any 
soil  or  situation.  But  the  spot  it  loves  best  is  by 
the  side  of  a  pond  with  its  toes  in  the  water, 
where  it  grows  most  luxuriantly  and  reproduces 
itself  from  seed  by  thousands.  I  believe  it  is 
hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  in  any  pait  of 


England  if  the  crowns  be  covered  wiih  Bracken 
or  light  litter.  Here  the  plants  never  get  any  pro- 
tection whatever.  The  flowers  sent  are  from  self- 
sown  plants  two  3-ears  old. — Sangdin'EA,  Trelissic/i. 
*tf*  They  look  like  great  stems  of  water  Reeds, 
so  large  and  succulent  are  they. — Ed. 

The   Japan    Primrose   still    holds  its  own, 

perhaps  as  much  on  account  of  the  little  trouble 
it  gives  a-f  on  account  of  its  great  beauty.  Now 
when  semi  wild  gardening  is  receiving  a  deal  of 
attention,  ro  better  plant  can  be  used  than  Primula 
japonica.  Choose  an  open  situation  on  rich,  stiflish 
soil,  and  plant  a  few;  they  will  very  soon  take 
possession,  and  no  more  trouble  need  be  anticipated. 
The  plants  seed  freely,  and  the  only  attention 
required  will  be  to  thin  them  out  to  -1  inches  or  G 
inches  apart  so  as  to  give  them  space  to  develop 
into  good  strong  specimens.  Amongst  such  self- 
sown  seedlings  and  in  the  open  air  there  are  sure 
to  be  a  few  good  varieties,  and  these  may  be  marked 
and  the  seed  saved  for  special  sowing.  In  any 
moist  spot  on  the  rockery  P.  japonica  will  be  found 
to  do  well,  and  as  it  blooms  at  a  time  when  crim- 
son coloured  flowers  are  somewhat  scarce,  it  should 
find  a  p!ace  on  every  rockery. 

Delphinium  troUiifolium. — This  is  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  early  Larkspur,  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  perfectly  hardy. 
For  its  introduction  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Ipswich,  who  has  given  us  so  many  of  these 
rare  and  beautiful  American  plants.  This  species 
grows  about  8  feet  high,  the  stems  strong  and 
not  requiring  support,  and  surmounted  by  large 
heads  of  bright  rich  blue  flowers,  that  at  present 
form  one  of  the  features  of  the  rockery.  D.  nudi- 
caule  and  D.  grandiflorum  fl.-pl.,  both  charming 
rock  plants,  are  also  in  flower,  and  help  to  give  a 
bright  appearance  to  the  rock  garden.  They  are 
both  easily  grown,  both  hardy,  and  never  fail  to 
flower  in  early  summer. 

Saxifraga  longifolia.— All  our  large  tufts  o^ 
this  are  flowering  this  year.  For  this  we  blame 
the  long  drought  in  early  spring,  as  many  things 
that  are  somewhat  shy  in  ordinary  years  are  now 
showing  plenty  of  floweis.  These  tufts  are  of 
different  ages,  some  being  ten  or  twelve  jears  old, 
others  only  a  few.  S.  longifolia,  whether  in  a  large 
or  small  state,  is  a  most  delightful  plant.  Its  rarity 
makes  it  even  more  valuable  in  the  eyes  of 
growers,  as  in  how  few  collections  can  really 
handsome,  well-grown  tufts  of  this  superb  plant  be 
found.  It  is  of  course  a  true  alpine,  and  always 
does  best  in  the  fissures  of  rocks  almost  or  quite 
perpendicular,  and  where  the  roots  can  run  down 
to  something  cool  and  rich.  During  the  growing 
season  in  early  spring  it  stands  any  amount  of  water. 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society. —  The  next 
meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, on 
Tuesday,  June  T,  when  the  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Or- 
chid Committees  will  again  assemble  at  12  o'clock. 
In  the  afternoon  at  3  a  paper  on  "  Summer  Pruning 
and  Tiaining  of  Fruit  Trees"  will  be  contributed 
by  Mr.  A.  Young,  of  Abberley  Hall  Gardens,  Stour- 
port.  Amateurs  who  grow  hardy  Rhododendrons 
and  Orchids  will  on  this  occasion  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comjieting  for  the  prizes  offered  in  the 
society's  schedule,  and  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  is 
also  to  be  awarded  to  the  raiser  (amateur  or  pro- 
fessional) of  the  best  new  seedling  Orchid.  Intend- 
ing exhibitors  are  requested  to  send  particulars  of 
their  exhibits  to  the  Superintendent,  R.  H.  S.  Gar- 
dens, Chiswick,  without  delay. 

Tufted    Pansies    from    Dr.    Stuart.— Dr. 

Stuart,  of  Chirnside,  has  sent  us  a  delightful 
batch  of  his  lovely  self-coloured  Pansies— delight- 
ful even  after  their  long  journey.  The  most  charm- 
ing of  all  is  one  callecl  Sylvia.  It  is  of  a  delicate 
primrose  colour  with  yellow  eye,  and  has  no  wiry 
stripes  whatever.  There  is  also  a  pretty  seedling 
from  Violetta  called  Picotee,  which  is  creamy-white 
with  azure  lines  to  the  edge  of  the  flower.  There  is 
a  good  lavender-coloured  one  called  Lavender. 
They  are  all  Pansies  of  the  true  tufted  race 
which  Dr.  Stuart  is  likely  to  add  many  good 
things    to.     He    is    getting    back   to   the    effects 


of  the  true  alpine  Pansies  which  one  sees  in  early 
summer  waving  on  the  mountains  clear  above 
the  silvery  turf  from  which  they  spring,  and 
he  will  get  us  their  pure  and  most  refined  colours 
with  some  of  the  vigour  and  size  of  the  Pansy. 

Meconopsis  cambrica  is  a  common  weedwitli 
us,  but  withal  sucli  a  delightful  one,  that  we  allow 
it  to  roam  at  wOl  unless  when  interfering  with  any 
delicate  alpine  that  may  be  near.  It  is  the  only 
perennial  Meconopsis  known  to  us,  and  for  crum- 
bling walls  is  a  capital  companion  to  Corydalis  lutea, 
Veronica  Cymbalaria,  and  other  plnnts  that  seem  to 
thrive  best  in  such  situations.  The  Welsh  Meco- 
nopsis forms  a  dense  groundwork  of  very  orna- 
mental foliage,  surmounted  by  a  wealth  of  large 
yellow  Poppy  flowers,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  plants  on  the 
rockery.  It  gives  us  no  trouble  whatever  unless 
keeping  it  from  other  things,  and  that  we  find  com- 
paratively easy.  It  may  be  propagated  to  any  ex- 
tent by  division,  or  it  may  be  raised  by  sowing  the 
seeds  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  grow  on 
old  crumbling  walls  or  parts  of  the  rockery  abounding 
in  crevices.  It  does  not  require  a  large  soil  sur- 
face, and  indeed  does  almost  anywhere. 

The  famous  Rockwood  lily  (Ranunculus 
Lyalli),  which  is  now  in  full  flower  in  the  open 
rockery  at  Kew,  may  well  be  desciibed  as  the 
mf  narch  of  the  genus.  It  is  certainly  the  finest  of 
this  popular  genus  in  cultivation,  and  is  truly  a 
magnificent  hardy  plant.  Its  hardiness  is  un- 
doubted ;  indeed,  it  seems  rather  to  be  a  question  of 
how  to  grow  it  cold  enough,  and  the  past  two  winters 
so  destructive  to  many  supposed  hardy  plants  seem 
to  have  suited  the  Rockwood  Lily  to  a  nicety.  The 
plant  now  in  flower  is  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
1.SS5  consignment,  and  is  probably  the  typo  of  the 
Botanical  Mayazine  figure.  It  is  growing  in  a  deep 
peaty  bed  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east,  and 
has  been  without  protection  of  any  kind  for  over 
two  years.  How  to  get  the  seed  of  this  charming 
plant  to  germinate  is  the  nut  we  have  now  to  crack  ; 
several  importations  in  recent  years  have  entirely 
failed.  These  have  been  subjected  to  the  well-known 
ingenuity  of  the  English  gardener,  but  in  vain  so 
far.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  any  special  require- 
ments, and  like  many  other  similar  plants  setms  to 
do  best  when  let  alone. 

Strelitzia  reginse. — There  are  several  species 
of  Strelitzia  which,  although  very  rarely  seen  in 
gardens,  are  well  worth  cultivation.  The  whole  of 
them  are  easily  grown,  and  give  no  trouble  in  regard 
to  insect  pests.  The  flowers,  too,  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  whole  range  of  indoor  plants  in  their  striking 
and  brilliant  colour  contrasts.  The  oldest  species 
is  S.  reginfe,  which  was  introduced  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  1773.  It  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  country  gardens,  but  usually  in  those  long  es- 
tablished. A  large  plant  now  flowering  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew  shows  how  well  the 
species  would  repay  more  general  cultivation. 
The  plant  itself  is  of  handsome  proportions,  the 
large  oblong  leaves  being  borne  on  stout  petioles 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high  ;  they  are  of  a  glaucous  green 
and  of  leathery  texture.  The  flowers  are  produced 
on  a  scape  a  yard  high,  only  one  or  two  flowers 
being  expanded  on  the  scape  at  once,  but  a  suo- 
ce^sion  of  them  is  maintained  for  many  weeks.  The 
sepals,  which  are  three  in  number, are  4  inches  long, 
pointed,  and  of  a  brilliant  orange  colour;  the  two 
upper  ones  stand  erect  at  the  back  of  the  flower. 
The  petals,  on  the  other  band,  are  an  intense  purple, 
two  of  them  being  united  and  forming  a  curious 
halbert-shaped  segment.  This  Strelitzia  is  best 
grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  the  three  points  in 
its  cultivation  that  require  special  attention  being 
abundance  of  water,  little  or  no  .'hade,  and  plenty 
of  root  room.  Other  species  of  Strelitzia  that 
deserve  to  be  grown  are  S.  parvifolia  and  S.  ovata, 
both  similar  in  general  character  to  S.  regina\  Of 
an  entirely  different  type' are  S.  angusia  and  S. 
Nicolai,  both  species  having  erect  stems  which  we 
have  seen  20  feet  high.  Ttiey  are  usually  grown 
for  foliage  effect,  but  the  flowers  of  S.  Nicolai  are 
remarkably  handsome  ;  they  have  on  several  oc- 
casions been  sent  to  the  fortnightly  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  from  Kew. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


RHYNCHOSPERMUM  JASMINOIDES. 

This  old-fashioned  climbing  plant  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  cut,  showing  a 
popular  way  of  training  it.  Although  it  is 
well  suited  for  gi-owiiig  in  this  fashion,  it  does 
not  follow  that  no  other  mode  of  culture  is 
capable  of  being  adopted.  For  instance,  it 
makes  an  excellent  evergreen  climber  for  an 
unsightly  wall  in  a  cool  house,  whilst  it  may 
very  advantageously  be  trained  up  a  pillar  or  a 
column  in  a  conservatory.  Again,  it  is  suited 
to  the  Rose  house  as  well,  bearing  a  fair 
amount  of  forcing  and  Howering  at  the 
same    time   as   the    Roses.     At    Gunnersbury 


in  the  same  pot  with  an  occasional  top-dressing 
of  good  soil.  When  planted  out  it  should  not 
be  allowed  too  much  root  space,  otherwise  there 
may  be  a  tendency  to  grow  too  luxuriantly.  A 
moderate  amount  of  water  only  is  required, 
sufficient  at  all  times  being  given  to  keep  its 
foliage  fresh,  but  not  enough  to  sodden 
the  soil.  Any  tying  in  or  training  should 
be  seen  to  before  it  starts  into  growth  in  the 
spring,  otherwise  its  foliage  will  not  become 
settled  in  a  natural  manner  for  some  few 
months.  The  insects  to  which  it  is  most  lialile 
are  the  scale,  particularly  a  mealy-looking  kind, 
and  the  mealy  bug,  but  no  insects  ever  need  give 
any  trouble  if  the  shghtest  amount  of  jiersever- 
ance  is  exercised  to  keep  them  in  abeyance. 
The  Rhynchospermum  is  a  climbing  plant  well 
adapted  for  amateur  and  small  growers,  being 


Ehynchospermum  jasminoides. 


Park  it  is  trained  as  an  edging  around  the 
borders  in  which  the  Roses  are  planted,  being 
easily  kept  within  bounds.  As  a  cut  flower  its 
chief  merit  lies  in  its  Jasmine-like  perfume. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  best  of  flowers  for  cutting, 
either  for  home  use  or  for  sending  any  distance 
when  packed,  by  reason  of  the  tendency  of 
the  blossoms  to  become  discoloured.  It 
lasts  in  bloom  for  some  considerable  time,  but 
when  in  flower  it  should  be  shaded  from  the 
sun.  As  soon  as  the  plant  is  out  of  bloom, 
if  it  be  upon  a  trellis,  in  a  pot  or  tub,  it 
may  be  safely  stood  out  of  doors  until  the  end 
of  September,  receiving  an  occasional  cleansing 
with  the  syringe.  When  potting  is  needed,  it 
had  better  be  seen  to  after  the  flowering  stage 
is  over.  Good  fibrous  loam  and  peat  of  a  dur- 
able character  will  suit  it  very  well,  potting 
firmly.  Large  shifts  are  not  needed— in  fact  it 
will  remain  in  an  excellent  condition  for  years 


one  that  does  not  give  much  trouble  at  any 
time,  whilst  it  will  put  up  with  a  good  amount 
of  rough  treatment.  Being  .also  a  plant  of  some- 
waat  slow  growth,  it  takes  some  years  for  it  to 
become  too  large  tor  even  a  small  house. 

H.  A. 


Tree  Carnations. — The  earliest  and  best  plants 
o£  these  will  now  be  ready,  weather  permitting,  for 
receiving  their  final  shift  into  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots 
and  placing  in  the  open.  Prior  to  this  being  done, 
however,  it  is  of  considerable  importance  that  the 
plants  be  well-hardened  off  by  leaving  the  ventila- 
tors open  day  and  night  should  the  plants  be  in 
houses,  but  where  they  are  standing  in  pits  and 
frames,  a  more  thorough  hardening  process  will  be 
at  command.  In  any  case  it  will  be  well  to  care- 
fully consider  the  weather  before  placing  them 
out,  dry  harsh  winds  or  scorching  siin,  or  both 
combined,  being  very  detrimental  to  them  at  this 
stage.     Where  want  of  room  compels  their  being 


stood  outside,  the  standing  ground  should  be  freely 
damped  twice  a  day  round  about  the  plants,  and  the 
plants  lightly  syringed  about  4  p.m.  Thorough 
drainage  is  a  very  necessary  item  for  these  plants 
at  all  times,  more  so  at  this  stage  when  a  greater 
bulk  of  fresh  soil  is  added.  Let  the  soil  be  of  a 
wholesome  character,  and  not  over-charged  with 
humus;  roughly  chopped  turfy  loam,  half-decayed 
leaves,  a  sixth  part  manure  very  rotten  and  rubbed 
through  a  half-inch  sieve,  some  charcoal  nuts,  to- 
gether with  a  little  soot  and  some  well-known 
fertiliser  of  lasting  properties,  will  constitute  a  good 
and  suitable  mixture.  To  four  parts  loam  add  one 
of  leaves,  1  peck  of  charcoal,  and  a  G-inch  potful 
of  soot.  Pot  firmly,  water  thoroughly  when  needful, 
but  with  care  till  the  plants  have  made  a  good 
start  into  the  new  soil,  and  see  that  the  plants  are 
placed  on  a  good  hard  bed  of  coal  ashes.  Should 
heavy  rains  follov/  the  operation  and  before  the 
plants  are  well  started  into  growth,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides  for  a  few  hours, 
for  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  Carnation  under 
pot  culture  than  incessant  heavy  rains. — E.  J. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  winter.— A  start 
should  now  be  made  by  striking  a  supply  of  cut- 
tings for  this  purpose.  The  rich  scarlet  of  zona 
Pelargoniums  gives  colour  that  is  welcome  in  any 
class  of  plants  during  the  sunless  season  to 
brighten  up  our  floral  displays.  I  have  found, 
however,  that  it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to 
succeed  with  them  near  towns  where  smoke  and 
fog  prevail,  for  not  even  will  extra  heat  counter- 
balance these  evils.  Given  a  clear  country  air  and 
a  greenhouse  that  may  be  kept  from  50°  to  CO^ 
during  wet  or  frosty  weather,  and  little  trouble  is 
experienced.  I  saw  in  Lincolnshire  last  November 
a  house  filled  with  a  blaze  of  colour,  and  looked 
after  by  a  gentleman  during  his  spare  moments. 
When  rooted,  the  plants  may  be  potted  into  5- 
inch  pots  and  in  these  may  flower,  for  I  think 
better  results  will  be  obtained  from  comparatively 
small  rather  than  huge  plants.  Loam,  with  a 
little  sand  and  rotten  manure  added,  will  do  for 
them,  using  an  inch  or  two  of  broken  bones  for 
drainage.  Stand  the  plants  during  the  summer 
where  they  may  benefit  by  the  full  sun,  give  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  pinch  out  all  flower- 
buds  until  the  end  of  September.  They  should 
then  be  put  inside,  have  a  position  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  glass  during  the  flowering  time, 
and  although  the  roots  must  not  be  killed  by  want 
of  water,  they  are  more  easily  damaged  by  too 
much  of  it.  The  stages  and  everything  about  the 
leaves  must  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  mois- 
ture. A  selection  of  varieties  is  not  the  least  im- 
portant item,  for  whilst  some  sorts  either  refuse  to 
open  or  come  with  a  dull  colour,  others  seem 
specially  adapted  for  winter  blooming  and  come  even 
better  and  more  brilliant  than  during  the  summer. 
Queen  of  the  Whites,  Constance,  Lady  Brooke,  Coun- 
tess of  Derby,  Lady  Rosebery,  Charles  Mason, 
Radha,  Lord  Rosebery,  Phcenna,  Henri  Jacohy, 
Rev.  Dr.  Morris  are  good  single-flowered  kinds  ; 
while  F.  V.  Raspail  and  Swanley  Double  White 
among  doubles  may  be  relied  upon  as  excellent. — 
H.  S.,  CroyiJon. 

Rudgea  macrophylla. — This  stove  shrub  is 
at  all  seasons  a  very  striking  one,  as  both  the 
leathery  leaves  and  crowded  heads  of  blossoms  are 
very  distinct  from  anything  else  in  our  collections. 
It  forms  a  stout-growing,  sparely-branched  speci- 
men, whose  large  oblong-shapecl  leaves  are  of  a 
very  deep  green  tint.  The  flowers,  which  are  in 
conformation  something  like  those  of  the  Ste- 
phanotis  and  of  the  same  wax-like  character,  are 
borne  at  the  points  of  the  shoots  in  dense  globose 
heads,  and  under  favourable  conditions  will  remain 
in  beauty  a  considerable  time.  This  Rudgea  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  after  which  it  soon  became  popular, 
hut  of  late  years  it  is  much  less  seldom  met  with 
than  was  the  case  formerly.  One  objection  I  have 
often  heard  urged  against  it  is  that  it  is  very  apt  to 
grow  up  thin  and  naked  towards  the  base,  but  to 
obviate  this  the  plants  should  be  stopped  freely 
when  young,  and  if  required,  shortened  back  after 
flowering.  Propagation  is  effected  by  means  of 
cuttings,  and   for  this   purpose  the   very  strong 
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shoots  should  not  be  chosen,  by  far  the  best 
cuttings  being  furnished  by  the  weaker  of  the 
young  shoots'produced  by  a  plant  that  has  been 
shortened  back.  It  inserted  singly  into  well- 
drained  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  close 
case  where  there  is  a  gentle  bottom-heat  they  will 
strike  root  without  any  great  difBculty,  but  at  the 
same  time  will  often  stand  a  good  while  before 
they  root.  In  the  propagation  of  the  Rudgoa,  as 
indeed  of  most  other  subjects,  the  selection  of  the 
cuttings  is  at  least  halt  the  battle. — T. 


HYDRANGEA  PANICULATA  GRANDIFLORA. 

Thotjoh  this  is  one  of  the  limited  number  of  hardy 
shrubs  that  bloom  naturally  in  the  open  ground 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  or  early  in 
the  autumn,  it  may  by  gentle  forcing  be  had  in 
flower  from  May  onwards.  This  fact,  combined 
with  the  showy  character  of  the  flowers,  has 
rendered  it  very  popular  with  the  market  grower, 
and  splendid  examples  are  often  to  be  seen  in  large 
quantities  at  Covent  Garden,  while  it  was  also  well 
represented  at  the  Temple  show.  Considerable 
numbers  of  it  are  grown  in  this  country,  and  very 
large  quantities  are  imported,  principally  from 
Holland  and  some  of  the  low-lying  districts  of 
Belgium,  during  the  winter  months.  They  are 
usually  sent  just  as  lifted  from  the  open  ground, 
each  plant  consisting  of  several  strong  shoots 
about  a  feet  to  4  feet  long,  every  one  of  which  is 
terminated  by  a  head  of  bloom.  If  undisturbed 
these  flower  clusters  often  remain  on  the  plant  till 
winter  is  well  advanced.  These  long  cane-like 
shoots  are  so  clean  and  well  ripened  that  it  almost 
aeems  a  pity  to  cut  them  away,  and  if  done  in  a 
halt-hearted  fashion  the  plants  will,  when  flowered 
under  glass,  become  very  bare  at  the  base.  In 
potting  up  plants  for  blooming,  these  shoots  should 
be  cutback  to  within  two  or  three  buds  at  the 
base,  for  so  treated  they  will  not  only  produce 
larger  heads  of  bloom,  but  will  also  flower  in  a 
dwarfer  state.  The  soil  employed  for  potting 
should  be  of  a  fairly  holding  nature,  especi- 
ally if  the  plants  are  to  be  limited  to  the  pots  H 
inches  in  diameter  or  thereabouts  that  are  used 
by  the  market  growers.  As  a  good  sized  plant  with 
two,  three,  or  more  heads  of  bloom  requires  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  stimulant  for  its  full  develop- 
ment, liquid  manure  will  need  to  be  used  pretty 
freely,  but  at  the  same  time  in  not  too  strong  a 
state,  otherwise  the  leaves  are  apt  to  suffer.  They 
are  thin  in  texture,  and  turn  yellow  quickly  if  the 
roots  are  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  and  also  from  the 
effects  of  extra  strong  stimulants,  but  above  all  if 
red  spider  is  allowed  to  effect  a  lodgment  thereon. 
To  prevent  this  last,  the  atmosphere  mus-t  not  be 
kept  too  close  and  dry,  but  a  free  circulation  of 
air  allowed,  as  in  this  way  not  only  is  the  foliage 
njuch  better,  but  the  plants  are  dwarfer,  and  con- 
sequently more  useful  for  general  decorative 
purposes.  While  the  market  grower  (in  common 
with  the  practice  usually  followed  by  him  in  the 
case  of  most  forced  subjects)  obtains  fresh  jilants 
every  year,  this  Hydrangea  may,  if  needed,  be  kept 
in  pots  and  flowered  well  for  several  seasons.  Showy 
as  it  is  and  valuable  to  the  decorator  when  flowered 
under  glass,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Hydrangea  in  question  is  seen  at  its  best  in 
the  open  ground  when  in  the  form  of  a  mass  or 
clump.  An  illustration  of  it  so  treated  from  Sir 
H.  Maxwell's  garden  at  Monreith,  Wigtonshire, 
appeared  in  Vol.  XXXVII.  of  The  Gahden  (p.  4.5.5), 
and  its  great  beauty  when  well  grown  was  there  strik- 
ingly displayed.  While  plants  that  bloom  under 
glass  have  the  flowers  of  a  uniform  creamy- 
white  tint,  those  in  the  open  ground  after  they 
have  been  some  time  expanded  become  suffused 
with  a  rosy  hue,  and  in  this  stage  are  very  pretty. 
The  flowers  of  this  are  often  borne  till  checked  by 
the  frost  in  autumn.  In  the  case  of  the  illustrated 
specimens  that  yielded  such  satisfactory  results, 
they  were  c  it  back  and  layered  every  spring,  and 
at  the  same  time  received  a  liberal  dressing  of 
farmyard  manure.  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
flora  is  one  of  those  plants  that,  beautiful  and 
useful  as  it  is,  was  introduced  into  cultivation  in  a 


very  quiet  kind  of  manner,  probably  without  any 
idea  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be  so  valuable.  The 
date  of  its  introduction  into  this  country  from 
Japan  is  ISfiG,  and  I  believe  it  reached  here  by 
way  of  the  Botanic  G.arden,  St.  Petersburg.  The 
pretty  Pea -flowered  Desmodium  penduliflorum 
also  came  about  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  growing  shoots  put  in  at  any  time  during  the 
season,  and  if  kept  in  a  close  frame  they  quickly 
root.  A  valuable  feature  of  this  Hydrangea  is  its 
thorough  hardiness,  as  it  is  never  in  the  least  in- 
jured by  even  our  most  severe  winters.  The  typi- 
cal H.  paniculata,  though  really  an  ornamental 
shrub,  is  still  far  behind  its  better-known  variety. 
H.  paniculata  itself  is  a  more  regular  growing  bush 
than  the  other ;  the  foliage  is  of  a  deeper  green, 
while  the  flower-heads  are  considerably  smaller. 

T. 


Mitraria  coccinea.  —  This  is  an  extremely 
pretty  little  Fuchsia-like  shrub  that  under  favour- 
able conditions  flowers  most  profusely  towards 
midsummer.  It  forms  a  dense  growing  bush, 
usually  of  a  dwarf  habit,  but  occasionally  will 
produce  a  few  strong  shoots  that  show  somewhat 
of  a  rambling  tendency.  The  leaves  are  small  and 
of  a  bright  green  tint,  while  the  flowers,  which 
droop  after  the  manner  of  those  of  a  Fuchsia, 
are  of  a  tubular  shape,  about  1|  inches  long,  and 
bright  scarlet  in  colour.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Chiloe,  off  the  mainland  of  Chili, 
where  a  considerable  amount  of  rain  falls  during 
the  ye.ar,  so  that  plenty  of  moisture  is  necessary  to 
its  well-doing.  It  is  hardy  in  the  more  favoured 
districts  of  England,  and  at  all  events  needs  only 
the  protection  of  a  greenhouse.  Cuttings  of  the 
young  growing  shoots  strike  root  very  readily  if 
taken  in  the  spring  and  treated  as  the  general  run 
of  soft-wooded  plants.  In  selecting  a  spot  for  this 
Mitraria,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  lover  of  moisture 
should  lie  borne  in  mind,  as  where  too  dry  the 
foliage  acquires  a  sickly  hue,  and  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  red  spider.  Where  there  is  a  planted- 
out  fernery  from  which  frost  is  just  excluded  during 
the  winter,  a  place  may  often  be  found  for  this 
Mitraria  which  will  be  just  at  home  under  condi- 
tions such  as  these.  There  are  a  few  other  plants 
from  the  same  region  to  which  these  latter  remarks 
will  apply  with  equ.al  force,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Philesia  buxifolia,  Luzuriaga  radicans, 
and  that  little  gem,  Sarmienta  repens. — H.  P. 

Campanula  pyramidaUs. — Mr.  Turton  grows 
this  flue  liell  (lower  remarkably  well  at  Maiden  Er- 
leigh;  indeed  I  have  r.arely  seen  finerclumpsanywhere 
than  he  now  has  in  i)-inch  and  10-inch  pots,  each 
having  from  seven  to  ten  stems  and  now  about  2 
feet  in  height.  These  will  be  indeed  fine  speci- 
mens presently.  Seed  is  usually  sown  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  the  jjlants  are  left  in  the  seed  boxes 
all  the  season  until  the  following  spring,  when 
being  then  very  hardy  .and  well  rooted,  they  are 
planted  out  into  a  kitchen  garden  border  for  the 
summer,  where  they  make  fine  crowns.  They  are 
then  potted  up  in  the  autumn,  housed  in  a  frame 
and  placed  outdoors  later  to  develop  stout  flower- 
spikes,  then  taken  into  a  lofty  greenhouse  to  bloom. 
Thus  specimens  of  exceptional  size  and  beauty  are 
obtained.  But  for  the  long  season  and  the  plant- 
ing out,  the  bulk  of  the  plants  would  have  but  one 
or  two  flower-spikes  only. — D. 

Bouvardias  in  the  open  air  in  summer. — 

On  page  472  the  fact  that  Bouvardias  will  make 
grand  specimens  when  planted  in  the  open  ground 
during  the  summer  months  is  well  pointed  out, 
and  besides  this,  where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand, 
they  are  often  very  useful  even  in  the  summer. 
Where  plants  have  flowered  during  the  winter  and 
have  been  probably  employed  for  propagating  from 
in  the  spring  they  may  be  hardened  off,  and  when 
the  season  is  sufiiciently  advanced  planted  out  in 
any  reserve  spot.  If  the  ground  is  well  dug  and 
some  leaf  mould  incorporated  with  it  the  plants 
will  soon  become  established,  and  even  a  small  bed 
will  yield  a  considerable  number  of  cut  blooms 
during  the  season.  Of  course  the  plants  must  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  while  an 


overhead  sprinkling  in  the  evening  is,  if  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry,  of  great  service.  One  of 
the  most  free-flowerlrg  varieties  under  conditions 
such  as  these  is  B.  Humboldti  corymbiflora, 
whose  pnire  white,  sweet-scented  blossoms  are 
often  borne  in  considerable  numbers.  Should  the 
weather  be  wet  and  rough,  they  are,  however, 
quickly  injured,  but  the  bright-coloured  blooms 
retain  their  freshness  pretty  well  even  then.  One 
of  the  typical  species,  13.  triphylla,  with  its  glowing 
blossoms,  the  bright-coloured  President  Cleveland, 
and  that  old  variety,  Hogarth,  are  as  a  rule  very 
satisfactory  when  treated  in  this  manner.  Some 
of  the  pinks  and  whites  also  bloom  well,  but  in  an 
exposed  spot  the  white  blooms  of  the  Vreelandi 
type  are  apt  to  be  slightly  suffused  with  pink. 
Still,  for  button-holes,  sprays,  bouquets,  and  similar 
purposes,  flowers  such  as  Bouvardias  are,  winter  and 
summer  alike,  very  useful. — H.  P. 

Gloxinias  planted  out. — I  do  not  think  I  have 
anywhere  else  seen  Gloxinias  planted  out  in  frames 
on  an  old  manure  bed,  as  they  may  now  be  seen 
at  Maiden  Erleigh.  Mr.  Turton  adopted  this  plan 
last  year  with  such  success,  that  he  has  again 
planted  out  a  quantity  of  stout  roots  in  frames 
about  12  inches  apart  and  they  are  probably  now 
blooming.  So  treated.  Gloxinias  bloom  all  the 
summer  and  late  into  the  autumn,  giving  a  won- 
drous crop  of  flowers.  These  are  now  so  much  in 
request  for  table  and  vase  decoration,  that  the  pre- 
sent method  of  frame  culture  is  found  to  be  far 
more  satisfactory  than  is  pot  culture,  especially 
that  as  these  plants  are  grown  in  greenhouses  as  a 
rule,  the  gathering  of  flowers  freely  so  much  robs 
them  of  their  beauty,  that  they  can  ill  be  spared. 
Gloxinias  are  so  easily  raised  from  seed,  that  any 
gardener  who  has  ordinary  accommodation  can 
always  have  an  abundance  of  plants  of  diverse 
ages. — D. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  AMEPJCAN  HAWTHORNS. 

Our  American  forests  are  rich  in  Hawthorns, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  forty  species  which  are 
now  known  being  found  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  scattered  from 
Newfoundland  to  Vancouver  Island  and  to 
Florida  and  Texas,  and  every  state  and  territory, 
with  tlie  exception  of  Arizona,  contains  its  re- 
pi'esentative  of  the  genus.  They  are  more  com- 
mon, however,  in  the  east  than  in  the  west,  and 
in  the  number  of  species  and  individuals  the 
south  is  richer  than  the  north.  They  abound 
in  the  country  between  the  Red  River  and  the 
Trinity,  which  must  be  considered  the  liead- 
quarters  of  the  genus,  as  more  species  occur  there 
than  in  any  other  region  of  similar  extent,  wliile 
individuals  of  several  species  grow  in  greater 
abundance  and  luxuriance  there  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  The  American  Haw- 
thorns have  long  puzzled  students  of  trees,  and 
botanists  have  regarded  them  as  ditlicult  sub- 
jects. But  it  is  the  botanists  themselves  rather 
than  the  peculiarities  of  these  trees  which  have 
made  them  hard  to  uuderstand,  and  the  chief 
difficulties  in  elucidating  the  diflerent  species 
are  literary  and  not  morphological.  For  many 
of  the  species  having  been  early  introduced  into 
the  gardens  of  Eurojje,  there  developed  under 
cultivation,  numerous  more  or  less  distinct  forms 
which  were  described  as  species,  and  often  as 
genera,  diflereut  names  being  sometimes  given 
to  the  same  cultivated  form.  This  making  of 
species  went  on  for  a  century  in  uearlj'  every 
country  4if  Europe,  while  in  America  botanists 
were  hardly  less  active  in  burying  these  unfor- 
tunate plants  under  a  load  of  almost  inextricable 
synonyms.  It  is,  nevertheless,  possible  to  obtain 
a  correct  idea  of  the  species  if  the  student  will 
remember  that  two  Hawthorn  plants  raised  from 
seeds  taken  from  the  same  tree  may  be  and  pro- 
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bably  will  look  very  unlike  one  another  and  their 
parent  ;  that  individuals  of  most  of  the  species 
vary  iu  the  form  of  the  leaves,  in  the  amount 
and  character  of  tlie  hairs  which  cover  them, 
in  tlie  presence  and  absence  and  iu  the  size  and 
character  of  the  glands  which  are  often  found 
on  their  leaves  and  calyx  lobes,  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  stipules,  which  vary  on  different 
parts  of  the  same  individual,  in  the  number  of 
styles  and  of  the  nutlets  of  the  fruit,  which  is 
sometimes  round  and  sometimes  Pear-shaped, 
and  red  or  yellow  in  the  same  species.  The 
student  of  trees  must  remember,  too,  that  cli- 
mate and  environment  modify  individuals,  and 
that  when  a  .species  has  a  north  and  south  range 
of  2000  miles,  an  individual  at  the  north  may 
look  very  different  from  one  wliich  has  grown 
in  the  extreme  south.  If  all  these  facts  are  re- 
membered, a  patient  observer  able  to  keep  his 
mind  clear  of  the  pitfalls  in  synonymy  dug  by 
Moenoh  and  Willdenow,  by  Aiton  and  Du  Mont 
de  Courset,  and  by  Riemer,  Wenzig,  and  Kale- 
niozenko,  and  with  abundaut  opportunities  for 
studying  in  their  native  forests  the  different 
species  in  all  parts  of  the  territory  which  they 
inhabit  may  be  able  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
perhaps,  to  recognise  the  different  species  and 
tiud  characters  for  separating  them,  although 
botanists  will  probably  never  agree  whether 
certain  forms  shall  be  called  species  or  varieties. 
The  American  Hawtliorns  fall  naturally  into 
two  groups  ;  the  first  contains  those  species 
which  produce  large  many-flowered  compound 
corymbs,  and  the  second  those  species  with 
simple  few-flowered  corymbs.  The  species  of 
the  first  of  these  principal  divisions  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups  ;  the  first  with  black 
or  blue  fruit,  the  second  with  large  scarlet  or 
yellow  fruit,  and  the  tliird  with  minute  scarlet 
fruit,  while  the  species  of  the  second  of  the 
priucipal  divisions  fall  naturally  into  two  groups, 
the  first  with  red  or  greenish  yellow  fruit,  and 
the  second  with  large  globose  red  fruit.  These 
divisions  being  established,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  in  these 
plants  a  variable  and  tlierefore  unsatisfactory 
character,  by  which  to  distinguish  the  species. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  here  all  the 
American  Hawthorns  iu  detail,  but  rather  to 
call  attention  to  the  value  of  the  genus  as  a 
good  subject  for  study,  promising  our  readers 
that  they  will  find  in  it  much  interest  and  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  to  remind  cultivators  that  some  of 
the  species  are  beautiful  and  desirable  garden 
plants  still  too  little  known  or  appreciated  in 
their  native  land. 

From  a  gardener's  standpoint  the  most  desir- 
able of  our  Hawthorns  is 

CRAT.-EGrs  Oru.s-galli  (the  Cockspur  Thorn), 
perliaps  better  known  than  any  of  the  other  spe- 
cies. Its  hardiness,  the  beauty  of  its  lustrous 
foliage,  the  lateness  of  its  flowering  time,  all 
recommend  it.  The  head  of  this  tree,  which  is 
sometimes  round,  with  pendulous  branches,  and 
sometimes  flat-topped,  with  .spreading  horizontal 
branches,  is  always  handsome  and  interesting. 
The  autumn  colour  of  the  leaves  is  not  sur- 
passed by  that  of  any  of  the  species,  and  the 
abundant  fruit  hangs  on  the  branches  without 
changing  colour  throughout  the  winter.  The 
Cockspur  Thorn  is  little  subject  to  fungoid 
diseases,  which  disfigure  many  Hawthorns,  and 
it  is  usually  long-lived  in  cultivation.  The  long 
thorns  which  arm  its  rigid  branches  make  it  a 
good  hedge  plant,  and  early  in  this  century  it 
was  much  used  for  this  purpose  in  .some  of  the 
Eastern  States.  In  the  form  of  its  leaves  the 
Cockspur  Thorn  is  one  of  the  most  variable  of 
our  species,  and  in  addition  to  the  varieties 
which  arc  found  growing  wild  in  different  parts 


of  the  country  others  have  appeared  in  European 
gardens,  where  tliis  species  has  been  cultivated 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  where  it  is  now 
nnire  often  seen  than  any  other  American  Haw- 
thorn. Of  the  broad  corymbed  large-fruited 
species  the 

White  Thorn  is,  next  to  the  Cockspur,  the 
best  garden  plant.  This  tree  has  been  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  the  Scarlet  Thorn  and  also 
as  a  species.  Perhaps  the  latter  view  is  the 
most  sensible,  as  the  two  plants  differ  in  size 
and  habit,  in  the  size  of  their  flowers  and  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  in  the  size  of  the  fruit 
and  the  length  of  time  this  remains  on  the 
liranches,  as  well  as  in  the  pubescence  which 
covers  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  and  the 
young  branchlets.  Cratajgus  mollis  is  the  name 
the  White  Thorn  must  bear  if  it  is  considered 
worthy  of  specific  distinction.  It  is  the  largest 
of  the  Hawthorns  of  the  Northern  States,  and 
one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the 
American  species,  growing  from  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Missouri  and  through 
Arkansas  to  Texas  and  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Mexico.  It  is  one  of  the  common 
species  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  growing  to  its  greatest  size  in  Texas. 
In  cultivation  the  White  Thorn  is  a  beautiful 
plant,  of  rapid  growth  and  good  habit,  con- 
spicuous in  winter  for  the  whiteness  of  its 
branches  and  for  the  number  of  its  large  chest- 
nut-brown shining  spires.  The  flowers,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  one  species  of  the 
Southern  States,  are  the  largest  produced  by 
any  member  of  the  genus.  The  leaves  are  large 
and  of  a  lively  green,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  as 
large  as  tliat  of  a  small  Crab  Apple,  is  brilliant 
scarlet  with  a  conspicuous  bloom ;  unfortunately, 
it  falls  as  soon  as  it  ripens. 

The  Washington  Thorn  of  the  small-fruited 
species  is  the  best  known  in  gardens  ;  it  is  the 
Crat;i?gus  cordata  of  botanists,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Southern  Appalachian  region,  and  rather  a 
rare  plant  iu  its  native  wilds.  It  is,  however, 
better  known  in  gardens  than  any  of  the  other 
species  of  the  Southern  States,  and  its  vernacu- 
lar name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  early  in  the 
century  it  was  introduced  into  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  hedge  plant  from  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  of  Washington.  It  is  a  hand- 
some small  tree  with  an  oblong  round  top, 
bright  triangular  leaves  brilliant  in  autumn, 
and  small  flowers  which  open  later  than  those 
of  iiny  of  the  other  species,  and  briglit  scarlet 
fruit  the  size  of  peas,  which  hang  on  the 
branches  until  the  leaves  appear  the  following 
spring.  The  Washington  Thorn  is  free  from 
serious  fungoid  diseases  and  is  always  a  satis- 
factory tree  in  cultivation.  Fifty  years  ago  it 
was  more  often  planted  than  it  is  at  present. 
An  interesting  garden  plant  also  is 

Crat.egi's  Douglasi,  the  only  representative 
of  the  genus  in  the  coast  region  of  the  north- 
west and  in  California.  In  the  warm  climate  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  this  tree  often  attains 
tlie  height  of  40  feet  and  forms  a  trunk  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  large 
and  lustrous,  the  flowers  are  small  but  very 
abundant,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  black,  falls  in 
early  autumn  as  soon  as  it  ripens.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  trees  of  Western  America  which  are 
absolutely  hardy  and  satisfactory  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  continent,  where  it  thrives  as  far 
north  as  Nova  Scotia. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  Hawthorns 
were  once  cultivated,  but  have  long  been  lost 
from  gardens,  and  a  few  have  never  been  cul- 
tivated at  all. 

Crat.egus  flava,  a  native  of  the  maritime 
regions  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States, 


where  it  grows  in  the  arid  sandy  soil  of  the 
Pine  Barrens,  was  first  described  a  century  ago 
from  i)lants  cultivated  in  England  at  that  time 
and  the  source  of  endless  confusion  in  the 
literature  of  the  genus,  probably  long  ago  dis- 
appeared from  gardens,  although  the  name  .still 
appears  in  most  garden  lists.  It  is  a  beautiful 
small  tree,  with  a  narrow  round- topped  head  of 
graceful,  pendulous  branches,  large  flowers  in 
two  or  three-flowered  corymbs  and  Pear-shaped 
greenish  yellow  fruit. 

The  Parsley  Haw,  another  inhabitant  cf 
the  Southern  States,  and  beautiful  from  the 
shape  of  its  finely-divided  leaves,  was  once  cul- 
tivated in  Englisli  gardens,  from  which  it  has, 
however,  long  ago  disappeared.  But  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  southern  Hawthorns  are  still 
unknown  in  gardens  ;  these  are  the  Pomette 
Bleue  of  the  Acadians  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
Summer  Haw  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf 
States.     The  first  of  these, 

Crat.egi'.s  brachyacantha,  although  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  distinct  of  the  whole 
genus,  strangely  escaped  the  knowledge  of 
botanists  until  very  recently,  although  it  was 
collected  lor.g  ago  without  flowers  and  fruit.  It 
is  the  most  local  of  all  ourspecies,  growing  only  in 
the  extreme  western  part  of  Louisiana,  where  it 
borders  in  broad  groves,  small  low  prairies,  and 
in  the  adjacent  portions  of  Texas.  It  is  perhaps 
the  largest  of  the  genus,  sometimes  rising  to  the 
height  of  50  feet,  with  a  tall  straight  trunk  and 
slender  branches,  which  form  a  beautiful  com- 
pact round  head.  The  leaves  are  not  large,  but 
they  are  brightandshining,  andtheflowers,  which 
are  comparatively  small,  are  produced  in  many- 
flowered  clusters,  which  completely  cover  the 
branches.  The  fruit  is  large,  abundant  and 
bright  blue — a  colour  otherwise  unknown  in 
the  fruit  of  Crataegus.  Unfortunately,  it  falls 
in  early  autumn.  There  is  not  a  more  beautiful 
small  tree  in  the  Soutliern  States  than  this,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attempts  made  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  authorities  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  to  introduce  it  into  the  temperate 
countries  of  Europe  will  prove  successful.  In 
the  arboretum  itself  the  seedling  plants  have  not 
proved  hardy.  That  no  recorded  attempt  has 
been  made  to  cultivate 

Crat.egu.s  -estiva lis,  the  Blay  Haw,  and  that 
no  figure  of  this  beautiful  plant  has  ever  been 
published,  are  remarkable  facts,  although  bo- 
tanists have  known  of  its  existence  for  more 
than  a  century.  Unlike  our  other  Hawthorns, 
it  flowers  before  the  leaves  appear,  in  February 
or  March  ;  the  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of 
any  other  species,  and  the  fruit  is  larger  and  of 
better  flavour  and  quality  than  that  produced 
by  any  other  Cratiegus.  It  is  as  large  as  a 
medium-sized  Crab  Apple,  bright  red  with  pale 
spots,  and  ripens  in  May.  Pomologists  might 
well  devote  some  attention  to  this  tree,  for  ex- 
cellent jellies  can  be  made  from  the  fruit, 
which  is  gathered  in  large  quantities  for  this 
purpose  and  is  sometimes  sold  in  the  markets 
of  the  towns  of  Western  Louisiana,  where  this 
tree  is  most  abundant  and  best  known. 

We  have  only  briefly  mentioned  a  few  of  the 
species  which  seem  best  deserving  the  attention 
of  gardeners,  although  among  the  others  are 
several  liandsome  plants  which  are  hardly  known 
to  the  cultivators  of  this  generation.—  Garden 
and  Foreat. 


Holly  blossoms. — I  do  not  suppose  there  is 
any  district  in  England  where  Hollies  abound  as 
they  do  here  or  grow  with  such  freedom,  as  they 
are  all  about  the  hedgerows  in  fields  and  woods. 
JIany  may  be  seen  ranging  from  50  feet  to  70 
feet  high,  and  when  in  berry  they  are  grand  objects 
and  highly  ornamental  during  the  winter.     Fine  as 
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they  generally  are  in  other  years,  they  will,  judg- 
ing from  present  appearances,  be  even  more  so 
this,  as  every  branch  and  twig  are  literally  crowded 
with  blossoms,  and  as  the  weather  is  so  warm  and 
favourable  they  cannot  fail  to  set,  which  work  the 
bees  are  helping  in,  as  they  visit  the  flowers  freely 
to  extract  some  of  the  nectar  they  contain,  and, 
therefore,  in  doing  this  they  disperse  the  pollen. — 
J.  Sheppaed,  Wuolvsrstoiie  Park. 


Orchids. 


LITTLE-KNOVVN    DENDR0BE3. 

A  VERY   good   coloured   form    of    Dendrobium 
Lowi  staged  in  the  fine  coUectic^n  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  at  the  Temple  show    of    the   Royal 
Horticultural  Society  put  me  iu  mind  of  a  few 
others  which  ought  to  be  seen  more  frequently 
in    our    collections.      Dendrobium    Lowi    was 
found  by   Hugh   Low   in   Borneo  about  thirty 
years  ago.     It  belongs  to  the  nigro-hirsute  sec- 
tion,   which   has   been   considered   difficult    to 
manage.     Many   of    these    plants    have    quite 
recently  been  found  to  thrive  well  under  cool 
treatment,  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  this 
plant   would   thrive   also   well   if   given  cooler 
treatment  than  is  usually  accorded  it.     It  is  a 
slender-growing  plant,  its  stems  ranging  from 
0  inches  to  1   foot  and    3  5   inches    in    height, 
the  upper  part  being  leafy.     From  the  joints 
opposite  these  leaves  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  clusters   of  from  three  to  six,   each  flower 
being   about  IJ   inches   across,  the   sepals  and 
petals  rich  soft  yellow.     The  lip  is  large  and 
spreading,   of   the  same  colour   as   the   jietals. 
This  plant  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  5303,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  such  a  fine- 
coloured    variety    in    cultivation    at     Burford 
Lodge.     D.   amboiuensc,  a  remarkable  .species 
sent  to  Messrs.  Rollisson  by  their  then  collector 
Henshall,   flowered    at    Tooting    in    1850.     It 
has  slender  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs,  which  be- 
come somewhat  angular  above,  growing  from  1 
foot   to  18  inches   in   length.     It  produces  its 
flowers  in  pairs  from   the  upper  joints  ;  these 
have  the  sepals  and  jietals  nearly  equal,  creamy 
white   on  the   back,   pure  wliite  iu   front ;  lip 
small,  the  middle  lobe  very  narrow,  tapering  to 
a  point,  yellow,  with  a  dark  brownish  purple 
marginal  line  dotted  near  the  disc  with  orange. 
D.  taurinum  is  another  noble  and  remarkable 
plant  which  was  sent  to  the  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
of  Hackney,  and  who  first  flowered  it  fifty  years 
ago.     I  have  not  seen  the  species  in  flower  for 
some  twenty  years.     The  plants,  which  attain 
to  G  feet  and  il  feet  or  more  in  height,  bear  long 
many-flowered  racemes.     The  sepals  are  white, 
stained  with  green,  and  the  long  twisted  petals 
are    brownish    purple  ;    lip    large,    soft     rosy 
j)urple,  with   deeper    Hues.     This  plant  comes 
from  tlie  Philippine  Islands,  where  it  is  found 
on   Mangrove   trees   within    the    reach  of  salt 
water.     D.    Macfarlanei,    a  very  rare   species, 
introduced  some  ten  years  ago  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch,   of   Chelsea,   is  of    dwarf   growth,  and 
produces  nine  to  twelve  flowers  on  a  raceme  ; 
flowers  very  large,  4  inches    or    more  across  ; 
the    sejmls    and  petals    are    white,    the    latter 
much  tlie  broader  ;    lip    three  lobed,   the    side 
lobes    short,   white,  stained   with    purple,  the 
middle  lobe  large  and  flat,  white  in  front,  be- 
coming purple  towards  the  base.     This  is  an- 
other plant    we    have   to    look    for  from  New 
Guinea,   and    which    should    not    require    any 
different  treatment  to  D.  Phakenopsis,  D.  su- 
perbiens,  and  many  others.     D.  stratiotes  was 
introduced  by  M.  Linden  from  tho  Sunda  Isles, 
and   is  akin  to  D.   taurinum,  but  it  is  not  so 
strong  in  growth.    The  finest  variety  I  have  yet 
seen  is  iu  the  collection  of  Mr.   Slierwood,  at 


Streatham  Hill.  It,  like  all  these  plants,  re- 
quires a  strong  heat  and  moist  atmosphere  for 
its  well-being  ;  its  flowers  are  large  and  beauti- 
ful, the  sepals  ivory-white,  slightly  reflexed, 
[letals  much  narrower  and  longer,  erect,  spirally 
twisted,  ivory-white,  tinged  with  yellow  ;  lip 
white,  streaked  with  carmine.  This  fine  plant 
seems  to  he  very  scarce.  D.  Treacheriauum 
was  introduced  aljout  ten  years  ago  from  Borneo 
by  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton.  It  was  flowered 
by  Mr.  W.  Brymer,  of  Dorchester,  and  was 
figured  in  the  "  ( )rchid  Album,"  t.  288.  This 
with  something  of  the  habit  of  a  Sarcopodium 
bears  some  four  or  five  flowers  on  a  scape;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  stained  with  pale 
purple,  the  lip  deep  port-wine  colour.  D. 
crueutum  is  another  very  distinct  species,  being 
remarkable  for  tlie  colour  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  creamy  white  with  streaks  of  bright  green 
runnin?  tliroughout  ;  the  three-lobed  lip  is 
bright  crimson  in  the  lateral  lobes,  wliilst  the 
front  lobe  has  a  border  of  the  same  bright 
colour.  This  plant  was  introduced  some  eight 
or  nine  years  ago  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans. 
The  above  are  a  few  species  which  are  not  com- 
mon in  collections,  but  which  deserve  extended 
cultivation.  William  Hugh  Gower. 


Odontoglossum  cristatum  (P.  M.  B.).— The 

flowers  you  si.'iul  iire  of  a  very  good  form  of  the  spe- 
cies named  aliove.  Why  it  is  not  more  grown  I  can- 
not say.  It  is  very  pro'.ty.  Than]:s  for  sending  me 
Masdevallia.  flowers  a  seet'-nd  time.  It  is  a  very  good 
form  of  Harryaiia. — W.  II.  G. 

Miltonia  Endresi  (6^.  H7»7f).— This  is  the 
plant  of  which  a  great  deal  was  written  under  the 
name  of  Odontoglossum  Warscewiczi  when  found 
by  the  traveller  after  whom  it  was  named  over 
forty  years  ago.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  very 
fine  plant,  but  since  its  discovery  Odontoglossum 
(Miltonia)  vexillarium  was  found  and  brought  in 
quantity  to  the  gardens  of  Europe.  In  the  mean- 
time Warscewicz  had  himself  discovered  a  plant 
that  has  been  named  after  him  and  which  was 
sent  by  O'Reilly  to  Mr.  Williams  in  1SG7.  This 
was  known  for  a  long  time  in  our  gardens  as  Onci- 
dium  Weltoni.  The  flower  you  send  is  very  pretty 
and,  I  believe,  scarce,  but  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  or  I  hat  of  M.  Roezli. 
The  plant  was  first  intro  luced  in  a  living  state  by 
the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and  it 
first  flowered  in  their  establishment.— W.  H.  G. 

Xiselia  inajalis. — Judging  by  the  greater  fre- 
quency with  which  this  beautiful  Orchid  is  now  seen 
in  flower,  it  would  appear  that  its  cultivation  is  be- 
coming better  understood.  So  far  as  growing 
it  is  concerned,  it  is  as  easily  dealt  with  as  any 
La'Ua,  but  in  the  matter  of  flowering  most  growers 
have  a  different  tale  to  tell.  It  is,  indeed,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  shyest-blooming  of  the  Lsolias.  That 
this  is  more  a  matter  of  light  or  its  deficiency  than 
anything  else  is,  I  think,  proved  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  plants  which  flowered  in  the  May  of  1888  from 
growths  that  had  been  perfected  under  the  brilliant 
sunshine  of  the  preceding  summer.  The  species  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  so  that  it  is  simply  a  marked 
instance  of  the  light-loving  propensities  which  most 
Orchids  from  that  country  show.  Its  pseudo-bulbs 
are  ovoid,  of  a  pale  green,  and  bear  one  or  two 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  usually  about  G  inches  across, 
although  sometimes  over  7  inches  ;  two  of  them  are 
on  rare  occasions  borne  on  the  scape,  but  I  have 
never  seen  more  than  one.  The  sepals  are  of  a 
lovely  lilac-rose,  the  petals  being  the  same  in  col- 
our, but  twice  as  large.  The  lip  is  of  great  size  and 
forms  a  very  showy  feature ;  the  ground  is  of  a 
more  or  less  deep  rose,  sometimes  almost  white,  but 
the  central  lobe  is  brightened  by  a  broad  margin  of 
ric'i  purple  and  by  spots  of  the  same  colour.  Both 
in  this  country  and  in  Mexico  it  flowers  in  May.  It 
may  be  grown  on  a  block  of  teak,  packing  Sphag- 
num and  peat  about  the  roots.  After  the  flowers 
are  past  it  should  be  suspended  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  Cattleya  house  and  kept  exceedingly 
moist.     It  will  then  complete  its  growth  by  August, 


and  after  a  short  time  in  a  cooler  house,  it  may  be 
placed  for  a  few  weeks  out  of  doors  in  full  sun- 
shine. This  treatment  I  have  found  most  conducive 
to  its  flowering  regularly. — B. 

Orchids  at  Elmstead. — On  a  recent  visit  to 
Elrastead,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thos.  Gabriel,  in 
the  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham,  I  noted  a 
grand  lot  of  Cattleyas,  fine  forms  of  Mendeli, 
MossiK,  and  Skinneri  mixed  with  excellent  forms 
of  La!lia  purpurata,  L.  grandis,  and  its  variety  L. 
grandis  tenebrosa.  Cypripediums  are  grown  here, 
too,  C.  barbatum  nigrum  carrying  between  forty 
and  fifty  flowers.  A  good  form  of  C.  Lawrence- 
anum  had  numerous  blooms  ;  C.  Curtisi  is  another 
great  beauty  ;  a  very  fine  strong  plant  which  looks 
like  C.  philippinense,  better  known  perhaps  as  C. 
lanigatum,  Mr.  Guyett  complains  has  never  flow- 
ered with  him.  This,  which  was  first  found  by  Mr. 
John  Gould  Veitch  growing  with  Vanda  Bate- 
manni,  requires  a  deal  of  heat  and  moisture. 
Another  plant  flowering  well  and  in  goorl  variety 
was  the  old-fashioned  Cadogyne  speciosa.  It  is 
usually  single-flowered,  or  by  chance  two  flowers 
are  developed.  If  they  were  produced  upon  a  long 
raceme,  lil^e  C.  cristata,  it  would  be  the  king  of  the 
genus.  This  plant  was  named  by  Blume  Chalo- 
nanthera  speciosa,  but  the  name  now  is  never 
heard.  It  comes  from  Mount  Sulak,  in  Java,  at 
considerable  elevations.  A  very  good  form  of  Den- 
drobium aggregatum  majus  was  in  bloom.  The 
beautiful  Burmese  Aerides  crassifolium  and  Aerides 
Sanderianum  were  coming  into  bloom.  In  the  cool 
house  are  some  nice  forms  of  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium, Anguloa  Clowesi,  and  a  fine  form  of  Odonto- 
glossum nebulosum.  These,  together  with  some 
smaller  plants  of  O.  crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  and 
a  few  others,  make  up  a  good  show  for  a  London 
garden.— W.  II.  G. 


Flower  Garden. 


HITHERBURY,  GUILDFORD. 

Close  by  tho  ancient  and  delightfully  situated 
town  of  Guildford  stands  the  residence  of  Mr. 
H.  Selfc-Leon.ard,  whose  garden  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  hardy  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants.  Mr.  Leonard's  garden  faces  east, 
and  runs  down  to  a  jiublic  road  which  separates 
it  from  the  Milmead  hardy  plant  nursery,  so 
that  what  one  sees  in  dozens  in  the  one  may  be 
seen  in  hundreds  in  the  other.  As  may  be 
g.atherod  from  the  above,  the  garden  has  the  as- 
])ect  which  is  l)cst  suited  for  alpine  plants,  and 
the  bank  on  tlie  summit  of  which  the  house  stands 
is  .so  steep,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  or 
three  terraces,  and  both  on  the  declivities  and 
on  the  level  surfaces  of  these  the  plants  are 
to  be  found  luxuriating.  There  is  one  disad- 
vantage in  this  position,  that  the  garden  cannot 
be  seen  from  the  house  ;  you  have  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  and  look  up  to  see  its  lieau- 
ties.  Let  it  not  be  suppo.sed  that  Mr.  Leonard's 
garden  is  a  mass  of  rocks  and  stones  placed  arti- 
ficially and  without  any  regard  to  eft'ect.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  essentially  a  picturesque  gar- 
den, proving  clearly  that  the  rarest  alpine  plants 
may  be  grown  without  all  tlie  appliances  of 
shelter  wliich,  however  carefully  arranged,  do 
unquestionalily  mar  the  appearance  of  a  garden 
whatever  may  be  its  floral  treasures.  In  the 
construction  of  his  garden  Mr.  Leonard  did  not 
alter,  but  only  modified  its  character.  He  did  not 
Ijuild  up  an  elaborate  rock  garden  :  the  stones 
used  are  mostly  placed  on  or  near  the  surface, 
and  as  the  ground  suited  itself  to  this,  it  has 
been  done  at  comparatively  little  expense.  In 
the  same  way  the  natural  soil  of  the  garden  has 
been  n.'^ed,  an  ordinary  loam,  and  as  Guildford 
is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  chalk  formation,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  it  about  the  place,  but  on 
many  things  that  are  said  not  to  like  lime  this 
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seems  to  iiave  no  effect.     On  talking  over  these 
matters   with   Mr.    Leonard    I    expressed   the 
opinion  that  many  phmts,  perhaps  more   tlian 
we  imagine,  have  the  power  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  different  circumstances  and  will  thrive 
quite  as  well,  altliough  there  are  some  cases  to 
the   contrary.     Rhododendrons,    Kalmias,  aud 
such  like  tilings   (American  plants  as  they  are 
called)    cannot    be    induced    to     accommodate 
themselves  to  lime  ;  although  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  aud  nourishing  gardens  I  know  of 
this  kind— Saltw^ood  Rectory,  Hythe — is  situated 
in  a  valley  in  the  very  midst  of  the  chalk,  but  of 
which  there  is  none  in  the  garden  itself.     One 
of  the  most  ausjjicious  examples  of  accommoda- 
tion seen  here  is  that  of  the  great  Pyrenean 
Saxifrage,  Saxifraga  longifolia  vera,  the  queen 
of  Saxfirages,  as   it  has  well   been  called.     In 
Mr.     Leonard's    garden    and    in    the    nursery 
adjoining    it    are  some  500    or    600    of  these 
beautiful  plants  so  flourishing,  that  they  have 
grown  to  15  inches  or  IS  inches  in  diameter. 
In  its  native  habitat,  the  higher  Pyrenean  Alps, 
it  is  found  on  the  face  and  in  the  chinks  of  tlie 
rocks,  and  so  we  have  also  been  advised  to  plant 
it  in  aslanting  direction  orsomesuchposition,  but 
here  I  saw  a  whole  bed  of  it  on  the  level  planted 
out   as  one  might   plant    bedding  Geraniums, 
and    all    seemed    to    flourish.     These    plants, 
all     collected    on     the    Pyrenees,    were     sent 
home    about  eighteen    months     ago    and    are 
now  in  grand  condition.     Mr.  Leonard  is  him- 
self a  zealous  and  ardent  collector,  and  each 
year  finds   him   in   some   mountain    district — 
Switzerland,    Pyrenees,    or    Tyrol,    his     most 
favourite  haunt  being  the  Dolomite  range  in  the 
Austrian  Tyrol.     This  no  doubt  gives  an  addi- 
tional interest  to  his  collection,  and  I  remember 
one  of  the  reasons  my  friend  Mr.  Hammond,  of 
St.  Albans,  gave  for  his  having  lost  his  keen- 
ness for  alpine  plants  was  that  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  collect  them  himself  as  he  used  to  do. 
Mr.   Leonard,  however,  is   not    satisfied   with 
what    he    himself    gathers,    but  from  various 
sources — foreign  and  home — is  continually  add- 
ing to  his  already  large  collection.     Thus  the 
day    that   I  was  there,   there    arrived   a  box- 
ful of  the  choicest  alpine    rarities  from    Otto 
Froebel,  Zurich,  and  although  he  did  not  do  as 
my  friend  Dean  Hole  once  represented  himself 
as  doing,  caj^ering  about  on  the  top  of  a  basket 
of  Roses  he  received  from  Charles  Turner,  yet 
I  could  see  that  there  was  quiet  satisfaction  as 
plant  after  plant  was  unwrapped.    I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  character  of  his  garden,  but  I 
may  add  that    he  is    contemplating  an  alpLne 
house  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  placed  free 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  an  English  winter.     I 
do  not  think  that  my  idea  quite  falls  in  with 
that  of  Mr.    Leonard,   for    I    should    prefer   a 
rockery  being  made  and  the   dwarfest  alpine 
plants   being    placed  in  it,   and    so   built  that 
the  lights  could   be    all    taken    oft'  during  the 
summer  months  ;  whereas  I  believe  his  inten- 
tion is  to   place    them   in   pans   and    to  cover 
them  over,  so  as  to  hide    the  pan  itself  with 
either  earth,  Moss,  or  some  of  the  mossy  Saxi- 
frages. 

Among  tho.se  that  I  noted  in  bloom,  Arnebia 
echioides  (the  Prophet's  Flower)  had  evidently 
suffered  from  the  ]5rolonged  cold  of  last  sum- 
mer, a  result  which  I  had  seen  in  my  own  gar- 
den. The  various  species  aud  varieties  of  Rock 
Roses  (Cistus)  have  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
where  not  actually  killed  have  been  sorely 
crippled.  The  large  and  varied  collection  of 
Primulas  was  pretty  well  over.  Primula  rosea 
was  still  showing  its  bright  colour.  Gentiana 
verna  was  flourishing  in  various  positions,  and 
although  in  its  native  habitats  it  prefers  a  cal- 
careous soil,  it  is  one  of  those  plants  which  will 


in  some  cases  at  least  adapt  itself  to  other  soih-. 
In  the  same  way  Trillium  graudiflorum,  which 
loves  the  damp  shady  woods  of  N.  America, 
here  flourislies  well  in  a  sunny  and  exposed 
position.  Of  the  Androsaces,  carnea  and  the 
variety  exiuiia  from  Mont  d'Or  were  both  doing 
well.  The  same  may  be  said  of  lanugino.sa, 
though  from  having  been  protected  during  the 
winter  months  its  woolly  foliage  has  been  pre- 
served. Of  the  Anemones  there  was  an  exten- 
sive collection,  of  which  nemorosa  flore-pleno, 
Robinsoniana,  ranunculoides  (the  yellow  Wood 
Anemone),  vernalis,  and  trifoliata  were  still 
finely  in  flower.  Doronicum  austriacum  aud 
the  still  better  Harjier  Crewe  variety  were  con- 
spicuous all  over  the  garden  by  their  bright 
yellow  blossoms.  Many  of  the  Epimediums  were  in 
good  condition,  while  Erica  carnea  and  E.  c.  alba 
were  great  masses  of  bloom.  Gentiana  verna, 
as  I  have  already  said,  was  brilliant  in  various 
places  in  the  garden.  Here,  too,  was  a  Fritil- 
lary  which  I  have  never  seen  before— recm-va. 
Mertensia  vnginica,  a  plaut  which  is  not  so 
often  seen  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  remarkable  for 
its  fine  foliage  and  brilliant  blue  flowers,  j 
Myosotis  Rechsteineri  is  a  very  neat  alpLne 
species,  but  the  great  difficulty  with  this  is 
that    cultivation     often     deprives   it     of    its 


will  be  made  to  Guildford  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. Delta. 
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Group  of  English  Irises, 

dwarf  character.  Of  the  Phloxes,  many  were 
in  good  flower,  especially  ararena  ;  setacea 
atro-purpurea  was  a  sheet  of  bloom.  Of  Primu- 
las, especially  the  alpine  varieties,  there  is  a 
very  choice  collection.  Many  of  these  were 
over,  but  some  few  were  still  in  bloom,  includ- 
ing such  varieties  as  Balfouri  (hybrid),  Clusi- 
ana,  marginata,  &c.  Of  the  Saxifrages  and 
their  allies,  the  Sedums  and  Sempervivums, 
there  is  a  very  complete  collection.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  grand  plants  of  longi- 
folia vera.  Besides  these,  there  are  large 
clumps  of  atro-purpurea,  very  pretty  and 
bright  ;  Boydi,  a  very  beautiful  hybrid  ;  para- 
doxa,  very  beautiful  and  somewhat  scarce  ; 
tombeanensis,  a  bright  and  rare  variety  ;  0])po- 
sitifolia,  with  its  varieties  superba  and  alba  ; 
Burseriana,  also,  although  out  of  flower,  was 
agreeable  by  its  foliage.  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  Mr.  Leonard  has  a  vast  store  of  know- 
ledge relating  to  liis  favourites,  aud  many  an 
anecdote  to  tell  of  his  journeys  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  them.  Although  I  have  only  alluded 
to  the  alpines  for  which  this  is  the  most  favour- 
able season,  the  garden  is  equally  rich  in  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants,  and  will  be  a  blaze  of 
colour  later  on.  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  I 
shall  liave  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  the 
end  of  July,  as  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
summer  excursion  of   the    Horticultural   Club 


CojriNfi  so  closely  after  Dr.  Foster's  admirable 
lecture  on  bulbous  Irises  at  the  Drill  Hall,  this 
appears  a  by  no  means  unseasonable  time  to 
introduce  the  annexed  cut,  and  say  a  few  words 
about  these  ever-welcome  spring  flowers.  Few 
flowers  in  the  early  spring  are  so  welcome,  so 
beautiful,  or  so  delightfully  fragrant  as  the 
reticulated  Iris  and  its  varieties,  and  although 
it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  kept  alive  even, 
in  some  districts  so  strong  has  the  love  for 
this  beauty  grown,  that  people  who  cannot  grow 
it  out  of  doors  manage  to  have  a  few  pots  for 
the  conservatory,  and  for  such  a  purpose  it  has 
few  equals.  The  old  idea  of  cultivating  these 
bulbous  Iri.ses  as  we  do  SquUls  and  Meadow 
Saftrons  has  long  since  exploded.  They  require 
frequent  lifting,  and  the  better  they  are  stored 
and  drier  the  greater  will  be  the  success.  Our 
summers  are  too  cold  and  wet  to  leave  such 
bulbs  in  the  ground,  and  covering  over  with 
glass  frames  is  not  nearly  so  effective  as  lifting. 
Another  practice  whicli  tells  against  their  suc- 
cessful culture  is  early  planting  ;  these  bulbs 
should  never  be 
planted  before  late 
autumn  or  even  mid- 
winter. In  the  first 
place,  they  have  a 
better  chance  of 
being  thoroughly 
dried,  and  in  the 
second  place,  little 
or  no  leaf  growth  is 
made  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  severe  frosts 
in  winter. 

They  should  be  en- 
couraged, however, 
to  make  root  growth, 
and  this  will  lo 
greatly  facilitated  by 
a  covering  of  leaves 
or  loose  Pine  bran- 
ches in  hard,  frosty 
weather.  This  ap- 
plies more  or  less 
to  all  the  bulbous  species,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  the  English  and  Spanish  races  of  bulb- 
ous Irises  I  have  seen  many  fine  beds  and 
groups  destroyed  by  frosts,  the  result  of  too 
early  planting.  Too  early  planting  causes  the 
foliage  of  the  Spanish  Iris  to  brown  and 
wither  at  flowering  time,  and  this  may  be  to  a 
great  extent  avoided  by  planting  in  the  latter 
end  of  September  or  October  instead  of  in 
August.  Both  the  Spanish  and  English  Irises 
are  more  largely  grown  in  gardens  than  any 
of  the  other  species,  and  tlie  perfection  reached 
by  raisers  of  these  new  varieties  in  the  mar- 
vellous colours  and  markings,  and  the  curious 
blends  and  blotchings  entitles  them  to  a  first 
place  amongst  hardy  bulbs.  They  are  not 
only  more  easUy  grown,  but  they  are  less  subject 
to  disease  than,  for  instance,  the  forms  of  I. 
reticulata,  which  simply  refuse  to  grow  at  all  in 
some  localities,  and  although  this  disease  may 
be  somewhat  retarded  by  lifting  aud  careful 
storing,  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  in 
wet  seasons  carries  the  bulbs  oft' by  the  thousand. 
The  English  Irises  ai'e  more  robust  and  with- 
stand the  rigours  of  an  English  winter  and  wet 
summer  much  better  than  the  others.  The 
name  English  Iris  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  I.  xiphioides  in  the  very  early  days  of  bulb 
culture.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  a 
voiy  limited  distribution,  and  it  appears  that 
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tlie  bulbs  were  introduced  from  tliere  to  Bristol 
and  thence  to  Holliuid,  where  it  was  called 
English  Iris.  It  is  a  most  charming  summer 
bulb  ;  the  intense  blues,  the  pure  whites  and 
the  various  markings  and  blotchings  of  tlie  flowers 
are  extremely  efl'ective  in  groups  and  never  fail 
to  attract  attention.  There  is  a  curious  form 
called  Tiiunderbolt  of  a  dusky  dull  colour,  which 
seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  Parkinson  iu 
the  old  days.  It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
the  English  Iris  and  I.  filifolia,  but  of  this 
nothing  very  definite  is  known.  It  rarely  seeds 
in  cultivation,  and  is  grown  chiefly  out  of  curio- 
sity. I.  Xiphion  (the  Spanish  Iri.s),  from  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Algiers,  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  variable  types  of  bulljous  Irises.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  some  of 
the  varieties  being  very  remarkable  from  the 
curious  blendings  of  these  peculiar  shades. 
They  may  all  be  obtained  readily  of  any  bulb 
merchant  for  a  few  pence,  and  in  a  few  years 
large  groups  may  be  had,  so  quickly  are  they 
increased  from  ofisets.  They  may  also  he  raised 
from  seeds.  K. 


VIOLETS  FOR  WINTER  FLO\\T]RING. 
Three  successful  growers  have  given  us  their 
methods  of  cultivation  on  p.  435.  The  first, 
"  T.  J.  T.,"  from  South  Wales,  recommends  a  mild 
bottom-heat  for  double  Violets.  The  second,  who 
furnishes  no  address,  goes  in  for  a  cool  bottom  and 
taking  off  the  lights  when  the  thermometer  rises 
above  35°— very  cool  treatment  for  the  double 
Violet  Marie  Louise,  the  only  blue  A'iolet  grown 
by  the  writer  "  E,  M."  This  writer  also  advocates 
the  early  removal  of  the  plants  into  the  frames, 
that  is,  in  the  middle  of  September.  I  consider 
that  one  great  mistake  of  Violet  growers  for  the 
winter  arises  from  not  lifting  the  plants  and  plac- 
ing them  under  glass  early  enough  in  the  autumn. 
Has  "  E.  M."  noted  the  effect  of  a  low  temperature 
in  preventing  the  full  odour  of  Violets,  or  in  empty- 
ing the  Molets  of  their  fragrance  ?  If  not,  I  would 
respectfully  invite  his  attention  and  that  of  other 
Violet  growers  to  this  very  important  practical 
question.  What  temperature  is  best  for  the  filling 
of  such  Violets  as  Comte  de  Brazza,  Neapolitan  and 
Marie  Louise  to  overflowing  with  their  inimitable 
fragrance .' 

The  last  writer,  "  C.  W.,"  grows  chiefly  three 
sorts  also  for  frames,  and  is  also  a  strong  advocate 
for  cool  treatment,  though  possibly  not  carrying 
this  to  the  same  extent  as  "E.  M.,"as  he  is  careful 
to  choose  the  sunniest  position,  where  the  maxi- 
mum of  sun  can  reach  the  winter-flowering  Violets 
in  cold  frames.  This  writer  adds,  "  It  is  an  advan- 
tage to  raise  the  frames  considerably  above  the 
surrounding  level  on  account  of  the  lighter  and 
drier  position,"  but  it  matters  little  what  they  are 
raised  upon  so  long  as  they  are  properly  drained 
and  the  plants  have  agood  rooting  mediuiu  and  are 
not  set  on  a  manure-heap.  This  last  proviso  is 
very  important.  Violets  are  placed  in  frames 
or  in  forcing  places  not  to  enlarge  the  size  of  their 
leaves  or  the  plants,  or  to  feast  their  roots  on  rich 
food,  but  simply  to  unfold  the  germs  of  beauty  and 
fragrance  already  formed  and  more  or  less  deve- 
loped In  their  crowns.  A  well-prepared  Violet 
plant  for  winter  blooming  is  therefore  something 
like  a  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Narcissus  or  other  bulb  ; 
all  it  needs  to  develop  to  the  full  its  beiuty 
and  fragrance  is  the  most  favourable  amount  o"f 
moisture,  light  and  air.  The  theory  and  practice 
of  blooming  Violets  in  winter  are  less  a  creative 
than  an  unfolding  process,  and  hence  to  some  ex- 
tent the  great  variety  of  methods  employed  to 
reach  almost  equally  successful  results.  The 
foundation  of  success  must  be  well  and  truly  laid 
in  summer  culture  if  the  winter  blossoming  is 
to  prove  all  that  can  be  desired  or  hoped" for. 
Not  that  the  winter  treatment  is  not  important. 
It  is.  The  best  prepared  Violet  plants  may  be 
marred,  though  not  made,  through  their  winter 
treatment.  This  making  of  the  plants,  however, 
must  have  been  going  on  through  the  previous  six 


months.  It  begins,  say,  in  the  middle  of  April 
and  ends  with  September.  Both  these  periods  are 
considered  too  early  by  not  a  few  Violet  growers 
For  myself  for  plants  in  long  succession  alike 
under  glass  and  out  of  doors,  I  should  prefer  to 
add  a  month  to  each  end  of  the  si.x  specified. 
Violet  crowns,  not  studded  thickly  as  a  mead  with 
Buttercups  in  May,  with  embiyo  Violets  at  the  end 
of  October  are  almost  useless  for  winter  or  very 
early  spring  blooming. 

As  to  the  mode  of  propagating  and  growing 
Violets  for  winter  blooming,  there  is  little  or  no- 
thing to  what  has  been  so  well  said  by  various 
writers  in  The  G.\edex.  All  shade  or  shadow, 
however,  should  be  avoided  by  those  who  would 
have  Violet  crowns  studded  thickly  with  bloom. 
Borders,  however,  especially  if  narrow  under  walls 
of  whatever  aspect,  are  best  avoided.  An  open 
space  or  part  of  an  open  break  in  the  kitchen  garden 
is  best  for  Violets. 

As  to  soil,  it  is  quite  true,  as  "E.  M."  says,  that 
double  Violets,  and  the  same  is  also  true  of  single 
ones,  though  perhaps  hardly  to  the  same  extent, 
"  will  not  grow  freely  iu  every  soil."  That  which 
is  heavy  and  retentive  and  largely  impregnated 
with  lime  or  chalk  does  not  suit  them  so  well  as  a 
damp  sandy  loam  ;  in  the  former  but  little  growth 
is  made,  and  red  spider  is  troublesome.  Road  grit 
and  decayed  leaves  should  be  mixed  with  the  heavy 
soil. 

"C.  W.,"on  the  contrary,  says:  "The  manage- 
ment of  Violets  on  heavy  and  holding  soils  during 
the  summer  months  is  a  simple  matter,  and  con- 
sists in  keeping  down  weeds  by  frequent  hoeings, 
and  as  the  plants  become  established  and  grow, 
the  runners  must  be  frequently  pinched  off,  so  that 
the  whole  strength  of  the  plants  may  be  concen- 
trated into  plumping  up  the  crowns."  Neverthe- 
less, a  rich  loam  enriched  with  an  annual  dressing 
of  leaf-mould,  spent  Mushroom  or  hotbed  manure 
may  be  pronounced  as  the  best  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  all  Violets,  double  and  single.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  Violets  are  capricious  about 
site  as  well  as  soil,  and  I  have  seen  A''iolets  grow 
to  the  highest  perfection  and  also  refuse  to  grow 
to  any  useful  purpose  within  500  yards  of  eacli 
other.  A  fine,  moderately  rich,  firm  tilth  and 
rather  hard  planting  are  also  essential  to  the  high 
culture  of  Violets.  Caledonian. 


Flowers  on  Grass. — There  can,  I  think,  be  no 
question  but  that  the  growing  of  hardy  flowers  on 
Grass  is  a  step  in  tlie  right  direction,  as  it  forms  a 
most  suitable  setting,  and  numbers  of  them  look 
more  at  home  there  than  anywhere  else.  We 
all  know  what  a  good  and  pleasing  effect  wild 
flowers  produce  when  seen  in  meadows,  woods,  and 
on  banks  where  there  is  no  bare  ground,  and  yet, 
instead  of  following  such  plain  and  simple  teach- 
ing, n  e  go  on  the  opposite  tack  ;  but  at  Kew  it 
appears  that  they  are  breaking  away  from  the  late 
order  of  things  and  are  showing  progress,  and  the 
same  may  be  seen  in  .some  of  the  parks.  Bulbous 
plants,  such  as  Daffodils,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops, 
and  others  of  that  class  are  very  telling  under  de- 
ciduous trees,  and  the  stronger  perennials  look  well 
almost  anywhere,  and  will  hold  their  own  after  they 
get  a  fair  start. — S.  D. 

The  double  white  Primrose.— I  note  with 
special  pleasure  •' J.  ('.  B.'s"  hearty  praise  of  this 
fine  old  Primrose  (p.  1113).  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate its  value  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  bed  or 
border,  or  in  pots  in  the  conservatory  or  window 
garden  in  the  early  spring.  This  is  tlie  best  grower 
and  freest  flowerer  of  all  the  double  Primroses, 
the  sulphur  or  double  yellow  being  the  next  best. 
But  this  lacks  much  of  the  freedom  of  growth  and 
the  constitutional  stamina  of  the  double  white. 
I  believe  there  are  two  or  more  varieties  of  the 
double  white  Piimrose  with  a  thinner  taller  bloom 
and  also  stronger-growing  leaves.  The  best  forms 
a  three-quarter  sphere  of  spotless  white,  produced 
in  such  profusion  as  almost  to  smother  the  rosettes 
of  leaves  that  cushion  most  of  them.  Fortunately,  it 
is  almost  as  easily  grown  as  the  common  single  Pri  m- 


rose.  The  single  blooms  are  also  among  the  most 
valuable  for  table  decoration,  bouquets,  &c.,  and 
when  skilfully  blended  with  other  flowers  in  the 
latter,  the  double  white  Primrose  seldom  forms  the 
weakest  portion  of  the  most  charming  bouquets. 
Partially  shaded  quarters  suit  this  Primrose  best 
in  the  south,  and  immediately  after  Vjlooming  is 
the  best  time  for  taking  up  the  plants,  dividing 
them  into  single  crowns  or  small  patches,  and  re- 
planting at  once. — D.  T.  F. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  OF  MAY. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  various  shades  of 
green  are  most  striking.  The  grassy  hue  which 
is  so  prevalent  can  seldom  be  used  in  art  ;  it 
looks  harsh  and  disagreeable  to  tlie  eye.  But 
in  Nature  it  is  often  very  pleasing.  Just  now, 
for  instance,  the  young  leaves  of  Montbretias 
are  singularly  pretty,  being  almost  transparent 
and  very  pale  coloured.  We  get  something  of 
the  same  ccdour  in  the  young  .shoots  of  Hemero- 
callis,  which,  by  the  way,  form  a  most  efl'ective 
green  for  mixing  with  large  flowers  at  this  time. 
Long  spear-shaped  leaves  are  often  the  best  for 
nosegays  and  always  adapt  themselves  t^i  liliace- 
ous flowers,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  to  the 
whole  I'ace  of  endogenous  plants,  such  as  Nar- 
cissus, Iris,  &c. 

The  yellow-green  fronds  of  the  Royal  Fern 
(Osmnnda  regalis)  as  they  first  push  up  from 
the  ground  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  This  is  a 
plant  which  is  ready  to  grow  almost  anywhere, 
but  to  have  it  fine  it  must  be  ])laced  on  the 
margin  of  some  water,  either  stream  or  pond, 
so  that  its  roots  may  reach  down  into  the  mud. 
Nevertheless  it  is  very  accommodating,  and  will 
grow,  as  I  have  sai<l,  in  almost  any  corner 
which  is  at  all  damp  and  shady,  and  it  is  so 
difl'erent  from  all  other  Ferns  or  plants,  that  it 
is  wortli  while  trying  to  grow  it  as  well  as 
ordiuaiy  circumstances  will  permit.  It  is  truly 
beautiful  in  its  own  native  haunts  in  dark, 
spongy  places,  which  so  often  occur  in  deep- 
wooded  valleys  ;  sometimes  also  out  in  the  open 
in  boggy  parts  of  a  wild  heath.  But  probably 
it  will  soon  become  extinct,  so  ruthlessly  will 
Fern  hunters  tear  it  up  and  carry  it  ofi".  It  will 
always  be  found  in  gardens  no  doubt,  but  in  its 
own  happy  nooks  and  corners  we  shall  soon 
look  for  it  in  vain.  We  cannot  but  be  sorry  for 
tliis,  for  our  wild  plants  are  a  source  of  con- 
stant pleasure  in  the  happy  summer  holiday  ; 
and  yet,  like  everything  else,  it  is  not  an  un- 
mixed evil,  for  there  is  some  good  in  tlie  fact 
that  those  who  purchase  it  or  dig  it  up  have  a 
l)eautiful  plant  to  take  care  of  for  at  least  a 
while.  But  I  would  say,  leave  it  alone  or  take 
it  witli  sparing  hand,  so  that  it  may  still  be  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  wild  plants.  When  this 
Osmunda  is  placed  in  a  damp  corner  of  a 
rockery,  it  is  well  to  rcniember  that  an  occa- 
sional watering  with  guano  water  is  most  helpful 
to  it.  Manure  water  seems  to  help  it  very 
much  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  its 
position  when  it  has  to  grow  without  any  water 
or  moisture  close  at  hand.  If  it  does  not  attain 
a  ju-oper  royal  height  under  such  circumstances, 
it  will  still  be  beautiful  if  it  has  some  attention, 
and  its  peculiar  green  can  scarcely  be  found 
el.sewhere.  It  is  a  bronzy  yellow- green,  just 
the  line  most  used  in  artistic  needlework,  soft, 
delicate,  and  exceedingly  pleasing  iu  itself,  as 
well  as  in  the  pretty  contrast  it  produces  with 
the  Grass  around  it  or  witli  any  other  Ferns  or 
herbaceous  plants. 

Dielytra  spectabilis  ha-s  had  a  hard  fight  with 
the  late  frosts  this  year.     I  covered  it  up  con- 
stantly when  a  clear   starry  sky  threatened  a 
frost,  which  only  too  surely  came  even  late  into 
'  April  and  the  beginning  of  May.    But  no  cover- 
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ing  will  quite  preserve  the  plants  from  mischief, 
and  as  the  great  beauty  of  this  beautiful  flower 
is  its  tall  and  graceful  mode  of  growth,  wlien 
the  leaves  are  frost-bitten  its  chief  attraction 
is  gone.  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  plant,  which 
had  accidentally  got  in  among  a  group  of 
Laurels,  perfectly  free  from  injury  and  looking 
tall  and  stately  and  graceful,  as  Dielytras 
should  look.  It  is  rather  disappointing  to  find, 
after  all  the  care  bestowed  on  ]ilants  in  the 
borders  almost  in  vain,  a  wild  specimen  growing 
without  any  care  in  the  shrubbery.  It  suggests 
the  wisdom  of  planting  Dielytra  more  freely 
among  shrubs,  for  if  it  will  grow  and  do  well 
there  without  protection,  it  would  be  not  only 
beautiful  iu  itself,  but  also  advantageously  placed 
for  gathering.  The  tall  sprays  would  not  be 
missed  in  the  shrubbery  as  they  would  bo  in  the 
borders.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinarily 
dry  weather  which  we  have  experienced  this 
May,  I  never  saw  Solomon's  Seal  grow  better 
than  it  has  done  with  me  in  the  rookery  and  in 
deep  shade  under  a  nut  tree  iu  an  old  border. 
It  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  spring  flowers, 
and,  like  the  Osmunda,  it  may  be  found  grow- 
ing wild  occasionally  in  shady  woods  and  plan- 
tations. Its  tall  arching  stems  with  their  rows 
of  delicate  little  hammer-like  flowers  are  ex- 
tremely graceful  and  elegant.  I  find  it  is  what 
gardeners  call  a  gross  feeder  and  that  it  will 
respond  readily  to  large  and  copious  waterings 
of  guano  water.  There  are  few  things  which 
positively  like  shade  as  this  Polygonatum  does. 
It  is  delightful  to  have  something  beautiful 
growing  right  under  the  dense  shadow  of  a  de- 
ciduous tree.  I  am  afraid  scarcely  anything 
will  grow  under  the  spreading  branches  of  the 
Yew  or  other  Evergreens,  partly  because  they 
get  so  little  water  in  such  situations.  But 
under  the  shadow  of  a  deciduous  tree,  however 
dense  the  shade  may  be,  Solomon's  Seal  will 
grow  if  the  soil  is  suitable  and  manure  water 
is  given  fro}n  time  to  time.  When  the  long 
stems  are  gathered  and  mixed  with  Dielytra, 
they  look  beautiful  together  in  a  high  vase,  and 
they  are  both  so  abundant  when  they  grow  well, 
that  some  can  be  spared  for  gathering  for  the 
decoration  of  the  house.  Some  of  the  herba- 
ceous Geraniums,  which  are  truly  beautiful  -(vhen 
closely  looked  into,  though  easily  passed  by  un- 
noticed, are  flowering  now  in  the  same  deep 
shade  as  Solomon's  Seal.  The  flowers  of  one  of 
these  are  so  dark  that  they  are  almost  black,  while 
another  has  prettily  veined  flowers  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  shade.  These  herba- 
ceous Geraniums  are  an  interesting  class  of 
plants  ;  they  will  grow  anywhere  and  always 
flower  profusely. 

Iris  germanica  comes  out  towards  the  end  o* 
the  month  with  me.  I  have  seen  it  in  flower 
since  the  beginning  of  Blay.  Mine  are  chiefly 
the  beautiful  white  Princess  of  Wales,  but  the 
dark  blue  varieties  are  also  lovely,  and  the  two 
contrast  well  when  gathered  and  placed  side  by 
side  with  some  spear-shaped  leaves  mixed  with 
them.  English  and  Spanish  Irises  promise  well 
for  a  later  day.  The  latter  force  well  apparently, 
but  I  have  never  tried  to  force  them.  I 
noticed  beautiful  blooms  of  the  Spanish  Iris 
some  time  ago  in  Bath.  They  may  have 
come  from  a  warmer  clime.  I.  germanica  bears 
a  good  deal  of  forcing,  and  where  there  is  room 
to  put  large  pots  of  it  in  heat,  the  flowers  are 
certainly  valuable  in  February  and  March. 
The  great  yellow  Marguerite  flowers  of  Doroni- 
cum  Harpur  Crewe  have  been  truly  delightful 
this  May.  It  is  not  that  the  plant  likes  dry 
weather,  for  it  seems  to  love  a  quantity  of 
water,  but  the  dry  weather  was  good  for  its 
great  gorgeous  flowers,  which  lasted  well,  and 
indeed  are  still  lovely.      It  is  a  plant  I  always 


force  gently,  so  as  to  have  some  of  its  fine 
yellow  flowers  about  a  month  before  it  blooms 
out  of  doors. 

The  season  of  Pheasant's-eye  Narcissus  is  won- 
derfully prolonged  by  N.  ornatus,  which  flowers 
abundantly,  and  goes  on  so  as  just  to  meet  the 
old  poeticus,  which  with  me  will  not  be  over 
for  another  week  or  fortnight,  going  on  that  is 
to  say  into  June.  I  had  abundance  of  ornatiis 
out  of  doors  for  the  church  vases  at  Easter,  and 
nothing  else  is  better  for  the  purpose,  unless  it 
is  Eucharis  amazonica,  which  always  supplies  the 
vases  here  at  the  harvest  festival.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  of  the  month,  Gentianella 
acaulis,  has  been  more  than  usually  shy  with  me 
this  year.  I  believe  it  likes  those  April  showers 
whicii  proverbially  bring  on  May  flowers,  and 
not  getting  this  the  flowers  are  unusually  few  and 
far  between,  and  even  those  blooms  which  did 
appear  were  not  fine,  nor  did  they  open  their 
fine  deep  blue  throats  according  to  their  wont. 

I  went  on  purpose  to  see  a  batch  of  Gentian- 
ella in  another  garden  where  it  generally 
flowers  well,  and  I  found  it  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  my  own. 

A  Glodcesteeshire  Pakson. 


Planting  Violets. — Owing  to  unfavourable 
weather  our  Violet  planting  has  been  delayed  until 
this  week,  and  I  find  the  short  runners  from  which 
the  stock  is  taken  are  well  rooted  and  in  splendid 
planting  order.  Given  a  fairly  light  and  rich  root- 
ing medium,  liberal  treatment,  and  an  open  situa- 
tion, I  trust,  though  so  late,  that  the  invaluable 
Marie  Louise  will  be  again  blooming  by  August, 
and  will  by  the  end  of  September  have  formed  fine 
clumps  bristling  with  bloom  and  buds,  which  will 
supply  a  constant  demand  until  planting  time  next 
year,  as  hitherto.  If  they  fail,  I  shall  report  it. — 
J.  R. 

The  Cowslip.— It  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
write  in  praise  of  the  Cowslip,  but  a  dozen  or  so 
of  tufts  in  the  garden  justify  this  note.  The  plants 
sprang  up  here  and  there  upon  the  sloping  portion 
of  our  Bamboo  border  and  now  are  three  years 
old.  They  are  much  shaded.  I  never  before  saw 
Cowslips  so  vigorous  and  full  of  bloom.  They  have 
made  great  tufts  ;  the  strongest  flower-stalks  ex- 
ceed Ifoot  in  length  and  the  head  of  flowers  is 
very  large.  The  lesson  they  teach  is  that  we  might 
do  "worse  than  plant  Cowslips  in  certain  situations 
concerning  which  we  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  how 
to  adorn  them. — A.  H. 

Tufted  Pansies  in  bedding  arrangements. 

— The  bedding  season  is  now  upon  us,  and  the  fact 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  tufted  Pansies  make 
a  most  agreeable  mixture  with  other  things  when 
thinly  planted,  or  the  dwarf er  kinds  used  as  edg- 
ings to  large  beds.  In  most  cases  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  bed  form  an  agreeable  shelter  to  the 
Pansies  from  hot  sun.  Young  late  autumn-rooted 
cuttings  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and  these 
yield  great  supplies  of  flowers  till  far  into  Septem- 
ber. A  few  plants  in  any  one  bed  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  efllect,  and  among  such  things  as 
Iresine,  Coleus,  silver,  gold,  and  bronze  Pelargo- 
niums the  result  is  pleasing  where  judicious  selec- 
tions have  been  made.  Other  beds,  such  as  those 
filled  with  standard  and  dwarf  Roses,  may  also 
be  carpeted  with  this  very  useful  race  of  hardy 
bedding  plants,  and  with  good  results. — E.  J. 

Doronicums.  —  Few  hardy  perennials  in  the 
early  days  of  spring  are  so  handsome  as  these. 
Happily,  too,  they  present  no  cultural  difficulties. 
Their  flowering  period  extends  to  fully  six  weeks 
and  sometimes  more.  Doronicums  are  very  accom- 
modating, and  may  be  taken  up  when  flowering 
is  completed  and  transplanted  to  the  reserve  ground 
for  future  use  with  little  or  no  loss.  The  rich 
golden  hue  of  their  flowers  too  is  very  telling  in 
the  distance,  while  large  clumps  in  proximity  to 
the  shrubbery  are  very  effective.  There  are  several 
good  kinds,  of  which  D.  austriacum,D.  caucasicum, 


and  D.  plartagineum  excelsum  are  the  best ;  the 
last  is  also  known  as  Harpur  Crewe.  This,  which 
has  handsome  flowers  4  inches  across,  and  one  of 
the  two  first  named  are  sufficient  to  supply  both 
early  and  late  flowers,  and  plenty  of  them.  Those 
first  named  make  capital  pot  plants  grown  cool, 
the  only  essential  to  success  beyond  which  are  un- 
limited supplies  of  water. — E.  J. 


ANTHERICUMS. 


The  several  species  of  which  this  genus  is  com- 
posed are  very  beautiful  and  attractive,  and 
therefore  deserving  a  place  in  all  good  collec- 
tions of  herbaceous  plants.  In  those  instances 
where  they  are  grown,  too  frequently  these 
graceful  plants  are  only  represented  by  isolated 
and  solitary  examples,  and  such  as  these  convey 
very  inadequately  any  idea  of  the  charm  which 
they  possess  when  planted  in  large  groups. 
What  these  plants  most  thoroughly  enjoy  and 
what  they  should  receive  from  all  who  would 
grow  them  to  perfection  is  a  good  depth  of 
rich  loamy  soil,  rather  sandy.  Always  plant 
them  in  a  spot  where  they  may  remain  to 
become  established,  for  few  plants  are  more 
impatient  of  frequent  interference  than  these. 
But  where  allowed  a  few  years  to  establish 
themselves  fully  they  provide  a  most  pleasing 
feature.  By  the  above  remark  I  do  not  infer 
that  it  will  take  years  before  they  reach  flower- 
ing size;  on  the  contrary,  you  may  get  a  flower- 
spike  the  year  after  planting,  but  it  will 
assuredly  be  weak,  and  but  feebly  represent  the 
same  plant  when  fully  established.  One  little 
item,  though  a  very  important  one,  concerning 
Anthericums  is  that  they  should  always  be 
planted  or  transplanted  whOe  dormant,  and 
where  this  operation  is  deferred  till  growth  has 
commenced,  it  can  scarcely  be  completed  with- 
out loss  of  the  central  crown  or  growth,  It  is 
also  a  good  plan,  having  dug  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  2  feet  or  more  and  thoroughly  enriched 
it  with  manure,  to  remove  some  4  inches  of  the 
surface  soil  so  as  to  admit  of  the  roots  being 
laid  out  in  their  natural  manner  of  growth, 
instead  of  being  huddled  together  in  a  small 
hole.  Place  the  crowns  about  9  inches  apart 
each  way,  or  nearer  if  the  desire  is  for  im- 
mediate eflect,  and  then  sprinkle  half  an  inch 
of  silver  sand  in  and  among  their  roots  prior  to 
returning  the  surface  soil.  Thus  planted,  they 
will  be  safe  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  and 
annually  constitute  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  in  the  garden.  But  instead  of  allowing 
them-  to  remain  so  long  undisturbed,  it 
may  be  desired  to  establish  other  groups  in 
difl'erent  spots  in  the  garden,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  lift  and  divide 
the  original  group.  When  the  plants  are  lifted 
after  having  remained  a  few  years  in  one  spot, 
it  will  be  seen  when  all  the  soil  is  removed  that 
some  kinds,  particularly  A.  Liliastrum  and  A.  L. 
majus,  have  a  peculiar  way  of  multiplication 
and  of  heaping  and  clinging  to  each  other, 
caused  in  reality  by  the  roots  taking  a  horizon- 
tal course  and  becoming  entangled  with  each 
other.  There  will  be  many  crowns,  all  of  which 
will  prove  intact  with  roots  if  all  the  soil  be 
washed  away  iri  water,  thus  leaving  them  bare. 
When  free  "from  all  soil  the  plants  are  easily 
disentangled  with  the  finger  and  thumb  and  an 
occasional  shaking,  a  very  simple  and  easy  way, 
and  when  carefully  done  hardly  a  root  will  be 
lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  knife  should 
never  be  used  in  dividing  these  plants  ;  indeed 
it  can  never  be  used  in  the  case  of  established 
pieces  without  much  sacrifice. 

Another  mode  of  increase  is  by  seeds,  which 
may  be  sown  when  ripe  or  kept  till  the  winter 
ensuing  in  some  cool,  dry  place.     Well  ripened 
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seeds  germin:ite  quite  freely,  but  are  very  slow, 
and  I  do  not  find  that  sowing  the  seeds  directly 
they  are  gathered  forwards  their  germination  in 
the  slightest  degree  ;  therefore  they  may  be 
kept  and  sown  at  leisure  during  autumn  or 
winter.  Owing  to  their  slow  germination, 
therefore,  it  is  not  safe  to  discard  boxes  or  pans 
of  seeds  of  sucli  things  under  two  years,  though, 
as  a  rule,  they  show  freely  through  the  soil  in 
about  eighteen  months.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
always  best  when  the  seeds  are  sown  to  cover 
them  with  a  board  or  slate,  anything  in  fact 
that  will  tend  to  keep  the  soil  uniforndy  moist 
over  a  long  period,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent weeds  springing  up  and  likewise  check 
interference  by  birds  or  other  intruders.  Such 
a  covering,  too,  dispenses  with  frequent  water- 
ing, by  which  means  the  seeds  are  often  laid 
bare  and  such  like,  a  decided  drawback  with 
choice  or  rare  species,  and  where  only  thinly 
covered  with  soil.  As  with  established  plants 
so  with  the  young  seedlings,  always  transplant 
them  when  dormant,  but  in  the  case  of  these 
Anthericums  they  will  not  need  transplanting 
till  a  full  year's  growth  has  been  completed. 
The  kinds  in  general  cultivation  are  not  numer- 
ous, and  the  best  and  most  decorative  of  these 
are  A.  Liliastrum  (the  St.  Bruno's  Lily),  A.  Lilias- 
trum  inajus,  a  giant  form  of  the  preceding. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  all, 
and  a  plant  which  should  figure  in  quantity  in 
every  garden,  the  fine  spikes  of  snowy  bell- 
shaped  blossoms  being  exquisite  in  the  extreme. 
These  two  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  the 
clear  white  lleshy  roots,  which  are  somewhat 
brittle.  A.  Liliago  (the  St.  Bernard's  Lily)  is  a 
very  pretty  graceful  species,  and  assumes  a 
inoro  clustered  habit  of  growth,  from  which 
issue  many  flower-spikes  and  abundance  of 
starry  blossoms  of  the  purest  white.  The  roots 
of  this  are  much  longer  than  in  A.  Liliastrum, 
of  a  dirty  white,  and  not  easily  broken  ;  its 
flowering  continues  from  May  till  August.  A. 
ramosum  is  an  altogether  bolder  plant,  and  very 
distinct  in  leaf  and  stem,  as  also  the  root.  It 
grows  to  nearly  3  feet  high,  having  branching 
stems  of  pure  white  flowers,  and  is  possessed  of 
a  vigorous  constitution.  E.  J. 


LILIES  OB'  THE  VALLEY. 
I  HAVE  been  favoured  with  samples  of  the  fine 
Lilies  of  the  A^alley  Jlessrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett 
of  Twickenham  do  so  remarkably  well,  and  show 
so  forcibly  that  Lily  of  the  Valley  culture  is  easy 
enough  here  at  home  if  conducted  rightly.  The 
varieties  are  the  fine  Victoria  and  the  yet  finer 
Jubilee.  The  latter  has  perhaps  the  longest  and 
finest  spikes  of  any  variety  yet  produced,  and  may 
well  be  classed  as  a  giant  Lily,  so  fine  and  so  beau- 
tiful is  it.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  successful 
Lily  culture.  It  is  one  of  a  plain,  practical  form, 
only  needing  ordinary  care  and  attention,  fairly 
good  soil  and  ample  manure  dressings.  The  ordinary 
life  of  a  bed  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  at  Twickenham 
13  eight  years.  If  still  strong,  it  is  allowed  to  exist 
yet  a  year  or  two  longer.  Still,  ordinarily  the  bed 
is  broken  up  after  so  many  years'  growth,  the 
crowns  sorted  and  replanted  in"  two  sizes  usually, 
so  that  the  larger  crowns  have  perhaps  a  year's 
start  of  the  smaller  ones,  but  in  any  case  there  is 
little  difference  after  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  years. 
All  the  beds  are  planted  so  as  to  admit  of  frame 
protection,  and  are  from  (i  feet  to  7  feet  wide  and 
from  100  feet  to  150  feet  long.  The  woodwork  of 
the  frames  is  movable,  easily  fixed,  and  as  easily 
covered  with  glass  lights  of  which  there  is  always 
a  large  stock  at  disposal.  These  are  utilised  for 
the  earlier  beds,  for  some  are  moderately  forced  by 
the  aid  of  temporary  pipes.  The  later  beds  are 
protected  from  frost  at  ni;ht  and  from  strong  sun- 
shine m  the  day  by  the  aid  of  thin  canvas  coverings 
The  llowering  season  without  the  aid  of  forcing  in 


pots  runs  over  a  range  of  some  seven  or  eight 
weeks,  and  during  that  time  the  bloom-production 
is  truly  enormous.  'Whilst  Lilies  of  the  Valley  can 
be  produced  so  finely  in  this  way,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  they  could, 
if  properly  prepared,  be  also  so  produced  in 
clumps  for  forcing  in  pots.  It  is  said  of  Spiraea 
japonica  that  home-grown  clumps  do  not  pro- 
duce such  fine  heads  of  bloom  or  can  be  so 
easily  got  into  small  pots  as  can  the  imported  sorts. 
That  may  be  a  matter  of  fact  or  of  opinion.  If  the 
former,  it  may  be  that  the  Dutch  growers  have 
secrets  of  culture  not  understood  at  home.  If  the 
latter,  then  nothing  further  is  to  be  said.  So  far 
as  I  have  seen,  home-grown  clumps  if  properly 
treated  and  the  roots  well  reduced,  as  is  the  ease 
with  Dutch  clumps,  turn  out  well.  I  have  found 
them  to  be  generally  good  and  satisfactory.  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  "but  that  were  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  grown  at  home  in  good  deep-holdingand  well- 
manured  soils  for  pot  clumps  they  could  be  produced 
equal  to  what  have  to  be  purchased!  abroad.  But  apart 
from  such  methods  of  culture,  Messrs.  Hawkins  and 
Bennett  constantly  demonstrate  what  their  me- 
thods of  culture  will  produce  in  the  way  not  only 
of  fine  spikes  and  foliage,  but  plenty  of  them.  It 
is  all  a  matter  of  systematic  culture.  OrcUnarily 
in  private  gardens  Lilies  of  the  Valley  receive  no 
culture  whatever.  The  best  are  planted  perhaps, 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  otherwise  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  How  rarely  are  the  crowns 
lifted,  selected,  replanted  in  fresh  rich  soil, 
given  frequent  mulchings  of  short  manure,  and 
often  soakings  of  water,  especially  of  sewage 
or  liquid  manure.  Even  to  keep  the  young  crowns 
from  the  spring  frosts  little  or  no  trouble  is  taken, 
but  any  market  grower  would  hold  that  to  be  a 
very  important  duty,  because  through  neglect  irre- 
parable harm  may  be  done.  Of  course,  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  are  very  hardy,  especially  if  left  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Good  culture,  however, 
tends  to  force  the  plants  into  earlier  growth 
and  bloom  ;  hence  it  is  the  frost  that  may  do  harm 
by  crippling  or  discolouring  the  spikes.  So  deh- 
ciously  perfumed  are  the  flowers  and  so  pleasing, 
that  there  is  no  probability  whatever  that  they  will 
ever  be  otherwise  than  popular  and  in  great  re- 
quest. A.  D. 


THE  DOUBLE  POET'S  NARCISSUS. 

OxEof  the  latest  of  the  varieties  of  the  Poet's 
Narcissus  to  come  into  flower,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  though  it  has  attracted  less  notice  as  a 
distinct  variety,  is  that  to  which  Haworth  in  his 
"  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Narcissus  "  gives  the 
name  of  patellaris,  from  its  broad,  well-described 
circle  of  fiat  crown,  like  a  round  saucer.  It  is 
said  that  wherever  in  Great  Britain  the  Poet's 
Narcissus  is  found  quite  naturalised  it  belongs  to 
this  variety,  and  such  is  my  experience  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Hence,  in  Sowerby's  "British  Flora"  we 
find  a  good  portrait  of  it.  Haworth  also  claims 
for  the  same  plant  identity  with  Parkinson's  pur- 
pureus  maximus.  Mr.  Barr  first  pointed  out  that 
all  known  double  Poets  Narcissus  belong  to  patel- 
laris. I  questioned  the  statement  at  the  time  it 
was  made,  because  I  believed  that  in  my  own  gar- 
den I  had  noticed  the  double  flowers' change  to 
single  recurvus  and  back  again  ;  but  after  several 
years'  careful  observation  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Barr 
is  right,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a 
double  belonging  to  any  other  variety,  though 
there  may  be  such  a  thing  soon,  if  there  is  not 
already. 

Some  dealers  fancy  there  is  a  difference  between 
those  bulbs  which  retain  the  crimson-edged  leaves 
of  the  crown  when  double  and  those  which  sup- 
press them,  and  that  these  forms,  if  picked  out, 
continue  constant.  It  may  perhaps  be  so,  but  with 
me  the  gradation  from  one  to  the  other  is  by  im- 
perceptible stages,  and  all  are  mixed  together  in- 
differently. Still,  these  doubles  have  peculiar 
habits,  especially  as  regards  the  degree  in  which 
they  double.  In  the  large  double  Dafltodil,  the 
same  bulbs  in  the  same  position  and  soil  may  pro- 
duce one  year  very  double  flowers  and  the  next 


year  nearly  single,  but  the  Poet's  Narcissus  has  a 
habit  of  producing  a  few  extra  ligules  within  the 
crown  and  advancing  no  further  in  doubling. 
There  are  many  places  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land where  single  and  semi-double  flowers  of  this 
sort  are  found  in  old  pastures  mixed  together  in 
the  same  clumps,  and  if  these  are  transferred  to  a 
garden  they  retain  their  semi-double  habit,  though 
subjected  to  high  cultivation.  We  are  often  told 
of  the  Poet's  Narcissus  changing  in  gardens  from 
single  to  double,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
reason  why  the  single  patellaris  is  so  scarce  in 
cultivation  is  that  it  becomes  double.  I  have  no 
experience  of  such  changes  in  my  own  observation. 
I  have  had  for  many  years  in  various  parts  of  my 
garden,  and  growing  together  in  the  same  bed,  the 
single  patellaris,  the  semi-double  mixed  with  a  few 
varieties  single,  and  the  double  as  described  above, 
and  I  have  looked  out  in  vain  for  any  change.  I 
enclose  specimens  of  the  flowers  I  have  mentioned. 
Edge  IlaJl.  Malpas.  C.  WoLLBY  DoD. 
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PLATE  860. 

BEGOXIA  HAAGEANA. 
(with  a  colouked  plate.'*) 
This  is  a  beautiful  perennial  perpelual- 
floweriiii,'  stove  Begonia,  wliicli  was  intro- 
duced from  JSrazil  by  Messrs.  Haage  and 
Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  who  preseated  a  plant  of 
it  to  Kew  in  1887,  where  it  flowered  for  the 
firist  time  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
Along  with  it  came  two  other  Begonias 
closely  allied  to  B.  llaageana,  and  as  these 
three  had  been  distributed  to  other  gardens 
as  well  as  Kew  by  the  introducers,  with  the 
request  that  one  of  them  should  be  named  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Scliarff,  who  gathered  the 
seeds  of  the  Begonias  in  the  island  of 
Desterro,  Brazil,  the  result  was  that  two 
distinct  plants  were  called  B.  Soharffiana  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  and  Dr.  Eegel  respec- 
tively. The  mistake  was  afterwards  rectified, 
the  plant  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  7028,  being  now  called  B.  Haageana,  the 
species  represented  in  the  accompanying 
plate.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  the  many  Begonias  known,  and  it  is 
as  easily  cultivated  as  a  Coleus.  There  are 
specimens  of  it  now  at  Kew  i  feet  high  and 
nearly  1  yard  through,  clothed  with  leaves 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  some  cases  ir 
flower.  The  largest  heads  of  bloom,  how- 
ever, are  produced  in  autumn,  when  they 
sometimes  measure  nearly  1  foot  in  diameter. 
The  male  and  female  flowers  are  usually 
borne  on  separate  cymes,  and  the  females 
are  remarkable  in  that  they  do  not  fall  oft', 
but  remain  on  the  plant  until  they  become 
green,  even  although  not  fertilised. 

The  leaves  and  inflorescence  represented  in 
the  plate  are  necessarily  small,  leaves  over 
1  foot  in  length  being  usual  on  large  plants. 
The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  reddish 
hairs  ;  the  stems  and  undersides  of  the  leaves 
are  blood-red.  The  male  flowers  are  each  '1^ 
inches  in  diameter,  the  female  ones  slightly 
smaller,  and  the  ovary  is  covered  with  con- 
spicuous red  liairs,  as  also  are  the  sepals  of 
the  male  flowers  on  the  outside. 


*  Uraivu  for  The  Gakden  by  Gertrude  Hamilton, 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  January  6, 1892.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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B.  Scharffiana  was  described  by  Br.  Eegel 
in  "  Gartenflora,"  18S8,  p.  127.  It  is  a 
coarser  growing  plant  than  B.  Haageana,  the 
large  fleshy  leaves  being  deep  olive-green 
above,  claret-crimson  beneath,  and  covered 
with  hairs.  Tlie  stipules  are  very  large,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  clustered  on  long  droop- 
ing panicles,  are  less  numerous,  not  so  large, 
and  they  are  subtended  with  very  large  cucul- 
late  bracts,  sometimes  also  with  small  perfect 
leaves,  a  character  not  noticed  in  any  other 
Begonia.  There  is  a  dwarf  small-leaved  variety 
of  this  known  as  B.  Scharffiana  var.  minor. 
Tlie  relationship  between  tlie  above  and  the 
older  B.  metallica  and  B.  eohinosepala  is 
apparent  to  anyone  acquainted  with  these 
plants.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
hybrids  have  been  raised  between  them.  I  know 
of  two,  viz.,  B.  Duchartrei,  a  hybrid  between 
B.  echinosepala  and  B.  Scharffiana,  and  B. 
Credneri,  also  called  B.  pictavensis,  which  was 
raised  from  B.  Haageana  and  B,  metallica. 
Those  were  raised  by  M.  Bruant,  of  Poitiers, 
who  has  since  distributed  them.  All  those 
plants  are  well  worth  growing  for  the  stove 
or  intermediate  house.  They  are  easily  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings,  and  specimens  a  yard 
through  may  be  grown  in  about  a  year. 

W.  W. 


early  in  small  quantities,  this  obviating  the  neces- 
sity for  opening  the  ventilators  very  wide  suddenly 
in  order  to  check  an  injurious  rise  in  the  tempera- 
ture. Close  early,  though  not  sufficiently  so  to 
cause  the  moisture  to  collect  on  the  more  forward 
bunches,  and  at  dusk  give  a  chink  of  top  air,  leav- 
ing this  on  all  night ;  those  colouring  should  have  a 
little  front  air  during  the  night  and  plenty  during 
the  daytime.  If  there  are  any  signs  of  mildew, 
maintain  a  drier  atmosphere  and  on  no  account 
omit  putting  on  night  air,  but  be  very  chary  of 
opening  the  front  lights.  Cut  out  any  berries 
badly  mildewed  and  puff  flour  of  sulphur  into 
the  bunches,  a  film  quite  covering  the  berries.  If 
this  is  done  while  the  latter  is  in  a  dry  state  and 
collecting  of  moisture  on  the  berries  be  guarded 
against  by  careful  ventilation,  the  sulphur  can  be 
blown  oS  cleanly  at  any  time,  and  it  will  have 
been  found  a  good  preventive  of  the  spread  of 
mildew  ;  red  spider  should  be  kept  down  by  means  of 
a  sponge  and  clear  water,  this  remedy  being  timely 
applied.  Thrips  are  sometimes  very  troublesome, 
and  these  also  can  be  best  kept  under  by  sponging, 
fumigating  with  tobacco  paper  being  far  too  risky 
a  proceeding  in  a  house  of  Grapes ;  mealy  bug  should 
still  be  hunted  for  and  (he  solitary  insects  destroyed 
before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  increasing  in 
numbers  and  nastiness. 

Vine  bohdees. — It  is  not  often  we  experience 
such  a  dry  spring,  and  in  most  cases  outside  bor- 


may  well  be  varied  with  guano.  Dissolve  the  latter 
in  a  tub  of  water,  using  it  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
1  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Soft  water,  or  any 
caught  and  stored  in  tanks  inside  the  vineries,  is 
far  preferable  to  spring  water,  but  if  the  latter 
must  be  used  and  cannot  be  warmed  and  softened 
by  exposure  in  an  inside  open  tank,  the  chill  should 
be  taken  off  by  means  of  hot  water,  this,  if  pos- 
sible, being  heated  in  a  copper  or  boiler  rather  than 
drawn  from  hot-water  pipes. 

Young  Vines. — Strong  young  Vines  in  G-inch 
pots  may  yet  be  planted  out  with  every  prospect  of 
a  fairly  strong  cane  being  grown  this  season.  They 
ought  to  be  in  a  moist  state  at  the  roots  when 
turned  out  and  be  kept  so  afterwards.  The  ball  of 
soil  and  roots  should  not  be  unloosened,  as  the 
roots  will  strike  out  from  these  readily  enough. 
Those  already  well  established  and  growing 
strongly  should  be  stoppied  when  from  6  feet  to  9 
feet  in  length,  and  the  side  shoots  being  stopped  at 
the  first  leaf,  stout  canes  will  form  and  which  need 
not  be  shortened  at  the  pruning  time.  Maintain  a 
brisk  heat  and  moist  atmosphere  or  much  as  suits 
old  Vines  that  are  being  forced.  Pot  Vines  should  be 
kept  well  apart  and  growing  near  to  the  glass,  the 
pots  being  set  on  a  staging  or  bed  in  preference  to 
plunging.  Stop  these  as  advised  in  the  case  of 
others  planted  out.  Pkactical. 


THE    WEEK'S    WORK. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Work  in  vinbbies. — A  very  busy  time  with 
Grape  growers  ought  now  to  be  nearly  over,  only 
the  latest  Grapes  requiring  to  be  finally  thinned 
out.  No  other  work  ought  to  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  this  important  process,  as  a  delay  of 
a  day  or  two  only  may  mean  very  much  extra 
trouble  when  the  thinning  is  undertaken.  Not 
only  is  it  advantageous  to  the  reserved  bunches 
and  berries  to  early  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
Vine's  vigour,  but  when  the  berries  become  much 
crowded  before  they  are  thinned,  the  work  cannot 
be  done  either  quickly  or  cleanly.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  berries  being  well  set,  then  thin 
somewhat  lightly  at  first ;  only  leave  as  many  of 
the  centre  berries  as  possible,  as  these  usually 
attain  the  largest  size.  Be  very  particular  in  well 
clearing  late  bunches  of  all  rubbish  and  inside 
berries,  neglect  of  this  precaution  not  unfrequently 
ending  in  the  premature  decay  of  the  bunch.  Re- 
member also  that  small  bunches  as  a  rule  keep 
much  better  than  large  ones,  and  the  most  freely 
thinned  clusters  invariably  keep  longer  than  those 
more  closely  packed.  All  the  bunches  in  some- 
what earlier  houses  should  also  be  gone  carefully 
over  and  berries  be  cut  out  wherever  these  are  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  free  swelling  of  the  rest. 
Extra  pains  must  be  taken  with  this  late  thinning, 
or  the  scissors  will  disfigure  the  reserved  berries. 
Those  standing  most  in  need  of  this  attention  are 
the  Gros  Maroc,  Madresfield  Court,  and  any  other 
varieties  that  attain  a  large  size  and  have  some- 
what stiff  foot-stalks.  Looseness  is  objectionable, 
but  it  is  better  to  have  the  berries  somewhat  loose 
and  with  fully-developed  berries  than  too  compact 
and  with  comparatively  small  berries.  Also  attend 
closely  to  the  stopping,  all  being  done  with  the 
finger  and  thumb.  Always  discontinue  overhead 
syringing  directly  the  Amines  are  in  flower,  not  re- 
commencing before  the  crops  are  cleared  off.  A 
free  use  of  the  syringe  and  clear  water  certainly 
tends  to  keep  down  red  spider,  but  it  robs  the 
berries  of  their  much-prized  coat  of  bloom,  and  if 
the  water  is  neither  soft  nor  perfectly  clear,  leaves 
a  sediment  on  the  berries.  Maintain  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere by  frequently  damping  down.    Admit  air 


Begonia  Schariiiana. 

ders  will  have  needed,  and  ought  to  have  had  ere 
this,  more  than  one  good  soaking  of  water  or  well- 
diluted  liquid  manure.  Unless  a  thorough  soaking 
rain  falls  before  this  is  in  print,  those  who  have 
neglected  to  water  their  outside  borders  should 
examine  them  at  once,  giving  a  heavy  watering  if 
at  all  dry  or  crumbling  when  handled.  Any  bor- 
ders not  mulched  or  covered  in  any  way  ought  to 
have  the  surface  very  lightly  pointed  over,  disturb- 
ing as  few  roots  as  possible  prior  to  watering,  and 
subsequently  should  have  a  mulching  of  strawy 
manure  from  horse  stables  in  preference  to  cow 
manure,  or,  better  still,  a  mixture  of  decaying 
leaves  and  manure  may  be  used.  The  latter  proves 
most  attractive  to  the  roots,  while  manure  from 
cow  or  mixed  f  trmyards  binds  badly  and  excludes 
all  warmth  and  air.  Inside  borders  naturally  re- 
quire even  more  water  in  most  seasons  than  those 
outside,  and  these  also  are  all  the  better  for  having 
a  mulching  of  strawy  manure  or  leaves  and  ma- 
nure. Never  delay  watering  till  the  borders  be- 
come hardy  and  dry,  or  they  will  require  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  water  to  re-moisten  them, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the  crops, 
owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 
If  liquid  manure,  and  this  is  more  quickly  taken 
up  by  the  roots  than  any  surfacing  of  special  ma- 
nures, is  applied,  let  this,  in  the  case  of  all  some- 
what dry  borders,  follow  a  soaking  of  clear  water. 
Well-diluted  drainings  from  a  farmyard  are  par- 
ticularly to  be  recommended  for  Vines,  and  these 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Open-air  Tomatoes.— According  to  the  present 
outlook,  open-air  Tomatoes  are  likely  to  have  a  good 
start,  as  the  past  week  or  two  has  been  favourable 
for  inuring  the  plants  to  cooler  quarters  prepara- 
tory to  planting  out.  If  the  weather  is  favourable, 
by  the  time  this  note  is  published  the  planting 
may  well  take  place,  as  there  is  nothing  to  gain  by 
keeping  the  plants  starving  in  pots.  Even  if  the 
plants  "have  to  be  protected  for  a  few  nights,  the 
work  attending  this  will  not  be  very  much,  all  that 
is  necessary  being  to  hang  a  piece  of  canvas 
or  any  other  protecting  material  before  the  plants. 
The  root-run  which  is  to  be  provided  for  the  plants 
must  not  be  over-charged  with  rank  or  over-stimu- 
lating manure,  this  having  a  tendency  to  cause  the 
plants  to  make  a  gross  growth.  Nor  must  the  site 
be  poor.  Very  often  the  soil  up  against  walls  is  of 
the  poorest  description,  on  account  of  other  sub- 
jects having  exhausted  the  fertility.  Wood  ashes 
or  burnt  refuse  is  a  capital  element  for  Tomatoes, 
this  and  a  little  fresh  loam  with  a  portion  of  pul- 
verised horse  manure,  prepared  as  if  for  Mushrooms, 
forming  a  suitable  root-run.  In  planting  see 
that  tlie  ball  is  well  moistened, pressing  the  soil  well 
around  the  ball.  Over-watering  must  be  guarded 
against,  this  not  being  needed,  but  see  that  the 
old  ball  does  not  become  unduly  dry  until  the  roots 
commence  to  ramify.  A  light  mulching  after  the 
plants  are  growing  freely  will  assist  in  retaining 
the  moisture,  as  too  much  water  would  have  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  soil. 
Whatever  positions  are  chosen,  see  that  they  are 
well  exposed  to  the  sun,  a  south  or  west  aspect 
with  the  intermediate  angles  being  the  most  suit- 
able. 

Fkench  Beans.— The  weather  has  been  favour- 
able for  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  French 
Beans,  the  past  few  days  of  warm  weather  causing 
the  young  plants  to  grow  rapidly.  Sooner  than 
prevent  overcrowding,  they  should  be  thinned  out 
where  too  thick,  afterwards  drawing  the  soil  up  on 
each  side  of  the  rows.  It  has  also  been  very  favour- 
able for  others  that  have  been  grown  in  pots  and 
planted  out.  As  these  are  the  most  likely  to 
suffer  on  account  of  many  of  the  roots  being 
confined  in  a  ball,  watering  must  not  be  ne- 
glected, it  being  applied  through  a  spout  watering- 
pot  direct  to  the  roots.  Earthing  also  being  at- 
tended to,  early  crops  will  be  secured.  If  there 
should  still  be  lights  or  protectors  over  plants  in 
the  open,  these  can  well  be  removed,  the  night  dews 
having  a  beneficial  influence. 

SUCCESSIONAL  CROPS.— To  follow  on  the  earliest 
sowings  and  plantings,  what  is  termed  the  main 
crop  must  now  be  made.  For  this  crop  a  some- 
what cooler  site  is  needed,  and  the  soil  must  also 
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be  in  a  well-manured  and  pulverised  state.  An 
east  border  may  well  be  chosen,  the  shading  from 
the  mid-day  and  afternoon  sun  enabling  the  plants 
to  keep  on  bearing  and  also  remain  fresher  for  a 
longer  time  than  where  more  enclosed.  Canadian 
Wonder  is  well  adapted  for  summer  work,  and 
being  a  vigorous  grower  the  rows  should  be 
arranged  quite  30  inches  apart,  and  if  the  space 
could  be  spared,  3  feet,  this  accelerating  the  picking 
and  other  attendant  work.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly, 
or,  what  is  better,  draw  flat-bottomed  drills  3  inches 
in  depth,  and  arrange  the  seeds  singly  in  double 
rows,  i;  inches  apart,  the  soil  being  "drawn  well 
over  them.  For  this  variety,  I  find  it  pays  well  to 
insert  some  short  sticks  on  each  side  as  the  plants 
grow. 

Turnips.— If  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  this 
crop  is  likely  to  fail  more  quickly  than  any  other, 
for  what  with  the  seeds  often  failing  to  germinate 
and  attacks  from  the  fly,  they  have  as  much  as 
they  can  do  to  pull  through.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
Turnips  in  a  dry  season  unless  the  soil  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  fertility,  and  also  in  a  well-worked 
and  pulverised  condition.  A  sprinkling  of  salt  at 
the  rate  of  about  1  oz.  to  the  square  yard  is  bene- 
ficial to  this  crop,  this  and  a  dressing  of  burnt 
refuse  being  a  capital  stimulant  for  Turnips  on 
very  light  soils.  An  east  border  should  be  chosen 
as  being  cooler,  and  the  Turnips  also  remain  in 
condition  longer.  The  drills  should  be  drawn  over 
night  if  the  weather  should  be  dry  and  soaked 
with  water,  sowing  the  seeds  early  the  following 
morning.  A  little  stimulating  artificial  manure 
sown  in  the  drills  with  the  seed  will  enable  it  to 
grow  away  freely.  This  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
plants  to  get  quickly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fly 
which  attacks  the  plants  almost  as  soon  as  ger- 
mination begins.  This  should  be  anticipated  by 
freely  dusting  over  the  surface  in  the  early  morning 
with  soot. 

HoEiXG. — The  past  dry  weather  has  been  very 
favourable  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  but  not 
only  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  is  hoeing  neces- 
sary, but  for  stimulating  growth.  By  keeping  a 
loose  surface  tlie  soil  does  not  dry  up  so  quickly. 
If  the  hoe  were  more  used  instead  of  taking  up  time 
with  watering  by  driblets,  the  crops  would  be 
greatly  benefited.  All  coarse  weeds  should  be 
taken  away  and  burned.  A.  YotrxG. 


ORCHIDS. 
We  are  repotting  a  few  of  the  summer  flowering 
Cattleyas  that  have  passed  out  of  bloom,  and  that 
show  by  the  state  of  the  roots  that  they  need  re- 
potting, for  in  some  instances  the  roots  are  so 
twined  outside  and  inside  the  flower-pots,  that  it  is 
really  necessary  to  chip  the  pots  to  pieces  liefore 
they  can  be  removed  from  the  plants.  Some  per- 
sons when  their  plants  get  into  this  state  repot 
them  just  as  they  are,  and  thus  have  one  pot  inside 
another.  Of  this  method  I  can  say  nothing — at 
least,  in  its  favour.  A  few  plants  in  even  the  very 
best  managed  collections  will  make  but  few  root's 
and  get  into  bad  condition  :  they  also  must  be  seen 
to,  and  the  sour  soil  around  the  roots  ought  to  be 
removed  as  well  as  all  decaying  or  dead  roots,  put- 
ting the  plant  back  into  a  much  smaller  flower-pot. 
The  best  material  for  the  roots  to  run  well  into  is 
good  fibrous  peat  to  which  has  been  added  about  a 
third  part  of  clean  live  Sphagnum  :  plenty  of  pot- 
sherds and  nodules  of  charcoal  ought  to  be  mixed 
with  the  compost,  and  half  the  depth  of  the 
flower-pots  ought  to  be  clean  potsherds  for  drainage. 
We  have  also  been  repotting  some  imported 
Orchids,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  they 
very  speedily  form  roots ;  they  have  been  re- 
potted at  once  in  the  usual  peat  and  Sphacnum 
compost.  Amongst  them  are  a  number  of  plants 
of  Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum.  This  is  not 
only  one  of  the  best  introductions  of  modern  times 
to  our  gardens,  but  it  has  also  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  C.  grande  the  most  vigorous  constitu- 
tion of  all  the  Cypripediums.  When  these  plants 
come  home  the  first  process  is  to  wash  the  leaves 
with  soft  soapy  water.  Plant  the  Orchids  care- 
fully in  small  pots  ;  it  is  an  error  to  use  over  large 


ones,  and  the  long  leaves  must  be  slung  up  to  neat 
sticks.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest 
house  and  be  duly  supplied  with  water  at  the 
roots.  During  the  next  three  months  most  of  the 
Orchids  in  all  the  departments  will  be  making  their 
growth  freely.  As  long  as  the  nights  continue  to 
be  cold  we  prefer  watering  the  plants  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  when  the  nights  are  warm  the  evening  is 
the  best.  All  the  watering  should  be  finished  be- 
fore the  houses  are  shut  up  in  the  afternoon.  At- 
tention to  watering  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
these  months,  and  many  plants  suffer  if  they  are 
allowed  to  become  over-dry.  In  the  warmest 
house  the  Cypripediums  and  Phalfenopsids  will 
suffer  first.  The  Sphagnum  Moss  should  be 
kept  in  a  growing  condition,  for  if  this  is  un- 
healthy, it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  plants  are 
not  getting  the  treatment  they  like  best ;  the  un- 
healthy state  of  the  growing  Sphagnum  is  caused 
either  by  the  plants  being  too  much  exposed  to 
the  sun,  or  they  have  not  been  regularly  watered. 
Cattleyas  and  Lrelias  do  not  require  to  be  watered 
so  often  as  these  and  other  Orchids  that  are  devoid 
of  pseudo-bulbs.  Cattleyas  need  not  be  watered 
oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  days  or  even 
once  in  a  week  if  the  plants  are  large.  Small  plants 
that  are  sometimes  so  furnished  with  a  mass  of 
roots  outside  and  inside  the  pots  that  scarcely  any 
peat  or  Sphagnum  is  left,  may  require  water  daily. 
I  have  often  described  the  repotting  of  Cattleyas, 
and  owing  to  the  porous  state  of  the  material  in 
which  they  are  growing  the  water  passes  so  freely 
away  that  there  is  but  little  danger  of  growing- 
plants  being  injured  by  too  much  water  being 
applied  to  them.  All  plants  suspended  close  to  the 
roof  glass  require  looking  to  almost  daily.  I  found 
some  basket  plants  such,  as  Oncidium  Papilio, 
which  were  well  watered  on  the  Saturday  quite  too 
dry  on  Monday  morning.  This  was  a  hint  that  it  is 
much  better  to  water  such  plants  as  late  in  the 
afternoon  as  possible  on  Saturday,  so  that  they 
would  have  to  pass  through  but  one  day  of 
bright  sunshine,  for  it  is  well  not  to  leave  any 
work  for  Sunday  that  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

In  most  cases  it  is  best  to  give  the  water  supply 
to  blocks  and  baskets  of  Orchids  by  dipping.  Ad- 
mit air  to  all  the  Orchid  houses  as  freely  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  outside. 
On  calm  warm  days  both  top  and  side  ventilators 
should  be  freely  opened,  and  shut  up  the  houses  in 
the  afternoon  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  sufticiently 
gone  down  for  the  blinds  to  be  pulled  up ;  the  tem- 
perature should  rise  a  little,  but  not  much,  after 
shutting  up.  Of  course,  one  must  consider  the 
plants  in  flower  as  well  as  those  starting  to  grow, 
or  that  have  made  some  growth.  Cattleya  Dowi- 
ana,  C.  gigas,  C.  Hardyana  and  all  of  this  type  of 
C.  labiata  should  be  placed  near  the  glass  roof  on 
the  most  sunny  side  of  the  house,  and  they  must 
be  well  supplied  with  water.  They  require  careful 
treatment  in  order  that  the  growths  they  are  now 
making  shall  be  strong  enough  to  flower  in  July  or 
August.  The  cool  house  requires  some  thought 
when  the  hot  weather  sets  in.  Ma.sdevallias,  Odon- 
toglossums  and  the  cool  house  Oncidiums  suffer  in 
hot  weather  if  allowed  to  become  too  dry  at  the 
roots.  They  will  have  to  be  looked  over  daily,  so 
that  no  plants  may  become  too  dry.  The  Sphag- 
num Moss  should  always  be  healthy  and  green.  If 
the  ventilation  is  right  and  the  shading  material 
thick  enough,  the  house  on  hot  dry  days  will  feel 
quite  cool  in  comparison  with  the  atmosphere 
outside.  If  there  is  a  group  of  Disa  grandiflora 
near  the  door  where  they  get  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  air.  it  may  be  necessary  to  sprinkle  them 
overhead  twice  daily.  Another  excellent  cool  Or- 
chid house  plant  at  this  season  is  the  Piletia  hya- 
cinthinn.  Ours  have  just  passed  out  of  bloom,  and 
they  are  maturing  their  growth,  but  water  must  be 
!^urplied  freely  until  the  leaves  show  signs  of  decay. 
When  the  leaves  fade  but  little  water  is  needed, 
and  the  roots  may  become  almost  dusty  dry  until 
they  are  ready  to  start  into  growth  again,  when 
they  may  be  repotted  and  .'tarted  with  a  fair 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  The  curious  Orchid 
Nanodes  Medusa;  is  supposed  to  be  rather  difficult 
to  manage,  but  I  have  seen  it  doing  well  suspended 
from  the  glass  roof  in  a  teak  basket  very  near  to  the 


door  of  the  cool  house  with  the  Disas,  and  in  one 
place  I  found  it  succeeding  admirably  where  it  had 
even  a  more  abundant  supply  of  air,  suspended  in 
an  Apple  tree  for  a  couple  of  months  during  the 
hot  period.  Of  course  one  may  expect  these  plants 
that  grow  naturally  on  the  higher  Andes  of  South 
America  to  be  ra'her  difficult  to  manage,  needing 
rather  a  circulation  of  fresh  air  constantly  under 
and  over  them  than  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  a 
close  house  of  any  kind.  J.  DOUGLAS. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
The  consebvatort  or  .snow  hoi'se. — There  will 
now  be  an  abundance  of  flowering  material,  so 
much  so  in  some  instances  probably,  that  room 
will  not  be  at  disposal  for  displaying  the  several 
plants  to  advantage.  This  will  permit  of  the  re- 
moval of  plants  that  are  fading,  but  which  could 
be  retained  if  found  desirable  for  another  week  or 
so.  The  removal  is  decidedly  preferable  where 
there  is  any  tendency  towards  overcrowding,  an 
evil  too  often  to  be  complained  of  in  conservatories 
where  plants  are  massed  together.  If  the  plants 
are  such  as  Azaleas,  Ericas,  or  New  Holland  plants, 
this  overcrowding  is  fraught  with  evO  to  the  future 
well-being  of  these  subjects.  Where  It  occurs, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  make  a  weakly  growth 
that  will  not  be  productive  of  the  best  re- 
sults for  another  season.  Such  plants  should 
therefore  be  taken  into  more  congenial  quarters 
as  soon  as  possible  rather  than  retain  them  to 
their  permanent  injury.  With  a  large  quantity  of 
flowering  plants  now  in  bloom,  a  more  constant 
supervision  is  essential  for  the  removal  also  of 
faded  blossoms  as  well  as  yellow  leaves  upon  such 
as  Pelargoniums  and  other  soft-wooded  plants. 
Doing  this  work  frequently  is  far  better  than 
allowing  it  to  run  on  for  some  days,  the  ultimate 
result  being  that  of  injury  to  the  fresh  flowers 
through  damping,  more  particularly  so  if  there 
happens  to  be  a  spell  of  dull  weather,  when  the 
accumulation  of  moisture  is  not  so  easily  dispelled. 
This  damping  oft"  can,  of  course,  be  prevented  to 
a  certain  extent  by  a  judicious  management  of  the 
ventilation.  Air  should  now  be  left  on  by  night  as. 
well  as  day.  No  house  in  which  greenhouse  flower- 
ing plants  are  displayed  should  ever  be  quite  closed 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  mention  of  this 
may  seem  to  be  superfluous  to  some  growers,  but 
to  those  who  are  expected  to  close  their  conserva- 
tories when  adjoining  the  mansion  for  fear  of  un- 
welcome visitors  in  the  night-time  it  applies  with 
all  its  force.  In  all  such  instances  as  these  latter, 
some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  suit  each 
case  whereby  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain 
admission.  This  can  be  done  with  nothing  beyond 
ordinary  intelligence  in  its  application  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances.  Houses  that  are  now  expected 
to  be  kept  quite  close  at  night  for  the  reasons 
given  are  not  fit  places  for  such  plants  whilst  in 
flower  as  those  which  have  been  alluded  to,  nor 
can  they  be  ever  expected  to  succeed  even  under 
the  best  management  in  these  respects  until  the 
existing  state  of  things  is  judiciously  altered. 
Conservatories  being  too  often  built  merely  to  look 
■at,  the  flowers  and  their  provision  for  successful 
culture  being  purely  a  secondary  consideration, 
trouble  in  such  cases  much  ensue. 

Late  Azale.\s. — These  as  soon  as  they  are  of 
no  further  service  should  have  the  remainingraded 
flowers  and  all  the  seed  vessels  picked  off  care- 
fully ;  then  the  plani  s  should  be  placed  in  either  a 
house  or  pit  where  I  hey  can  have  a  generous  treat- 
ment for  a  few  weeks  so  that  they  complete  their 
growth  as  soon  as  possible.  This  in  some  instances 
is  more  needed  than  in  others.  Those  that  have 
already  made  a  good  break  do  not  require  so  much 
warmth  and  moisture ;  others  may  need  these 
essential  conditions  more;  thus  where  there  is  room 
the  arrangements  may  be  made  accordingly.  Any 
plants  which  appear  to  be  sickly  should  be  carefully 
wat ered;  these  with  frequent  syringings  will  scarcely 
require  any  watering,  especially  if  they  have  been 
at  all  over-potted— an  evil  in  itself  at  all  times  in 
the  case  of  such  finely  rooted  plants.  To  what- 
ever house  or  pit  the  Azaleas  may  for  the  time  be- 
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ing  be  consigned  it  is  imperative  to  keep  a  sharp 
watch  for  any  attack  of  thrips  ;  if  these  now  escape 
detection  and  the  syringe  does  not  reach  tliem  they 
will  soon  ca\ise  considerable  injury.  Potting  for 
the  present  should  be  deferred,  unless  it  be  in  the 
case  of  plants  in  absohiteneed  of  it,  or  those  which 
were  forced  early  acd  have  now  made  their  growth. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  relegate  the  Azaleas  to 
vineries  to  complete  their  growth  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  I  would  rather  place  them  in  Peach 
houses,  thinking  of  the  thrips  ah'eady  alluded  to 
should  any  escape  detection.  Early  forced  Azaleas 
should  now  be  fit  to  stand  out  of  doors,  first  keep- 
ing them  for  a  few  days  partially  shaded,  gradually 
inuring  them  to  the  beneficial  elfects  of  light, 
warmth,  and  air.  In  these  districts  where  it  is 
found  impracticable  to  place  them  outside,  they 
should  now  be  kept  well  ventilated,  so  as  to  harden 
the  growth. 

Tbndek  annuals.— With  the  disposal  of  the 
bedding  plants,  every  needful  attention  should 
be  given  to  these  successional  subjects  for  the 
conservatory  later  on,  but  more  particularly 
towards  the  autumn.  These  annuals  are  often- 
times sown  too  early  ;  hence  before  any  room  can 
be  given  up  to  their  proper  culture,  they  are 
practically  spoiled  by  being  drawn  up  weakly 
or  otherwise  checked  in  theirgrowth.  If  they  be 
now  nice  young  plants  in  small  pots  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  giving  them  a  shift ;  into  this  they  will 
quickly  take  root  if  placed  in  a  growing  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  one  would  provide  for  Cucumbers 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  These  remarks  refer 
more  particularly  to  Celosias  (including  Cocks- 
combs), Globe  Amaranthus  (not  nearly  enough 
grown,  and  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  for  September 
flowering),  Torenias  (as  T.  Fournieri),  and  to 
Browallias,  all  of  which  will  be  useful  in  their 
season,  and  save  the  culture  of  an  otherwise  larger 
number  of  plants  of  a  permanent  character. 

Jas.  Hudson. 


Rose  Garden. 


A  ROSE  FACTORY  FOR  CUT  FLOWERS. 
Both  banks  of  the  river  Var  are  fringed  with 
a  line  of  eminences  of  a  considerable  height, 
which  extend  along  its  course  until  it  termi- 
nates at  the  seashore.  The  rising  grounds  on 
the  left  bank  help  to  shelter  the  wliole  of  the 
district  of  Nice  from  the  north-west  winds,  and 
near  the  southern  part  of  them,  in  the  region 
of  Carras,  on  rich  alluvial  soil,  the  principal 
market  gardens  of  Nice  are  situated.  Here 
also,  a  little  higher  up  on  the  flank  of  the  range, 
stands  the  Villa  Josepliiue  or  Pare  aux  Roses, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 
In  this  establisliment  Roses  are  grown  exclu- 
sively for  the  winter  sale  of  cut  ilowers,  about 
10  acres  of  ground  out  of  the  25  acres  or  more 
of  which  the  property  consists  being  devoted  to 
Rose-forcing,  for  which  the  place  is  covered 
with  great  numbers  of  small  glasshouses  or 
large  frames,  some  or  other  of  which  are  al- 
ways in  use.  The  area  under  glass  exceeds 
6000  square  metres.  As  might  be  expected,  it 
is  during  the  period  of  active  sales,  that  is, 
from  November  to  April,  that  the  principal 
gatlierings  of  flowers  take  place,  but  in  the 
intervening  portion  of  the  year  also  the  very 
fine  Roses  here  produced  under  glass  are  in 
great  request  with  the  flower  dealers.  These 
Roses,  being  grown  by  themselves  or  almost 
entirely  apart  from  other  plants,  possess  a 
perfect  purity  of  tint,  and  their  outer  petals 
are  always  free  from  the  discolourations, 
blotchings,  and  wrinklings  which  are  caused 
by  frost-nippings,  too  much  sun-heat,  or  an 
excess  of  moisture.  During  the  summer  the 
movable    side-walls    are    taken    off   from    the 


houses,  the  glazed  roof  alone  being  left  to  pro- 
tect the  flowers  from  rain  storms. 

Tlie  proprietor  and  founder  of  this  establish- 
ment (M.  Antoine  Mari)  is  a  man  of  energy, 
full  of  enterprise  and  practical  good  sense.  We 
may  say  tliat  the  most  striking  feature  in  his 
method  of  culture  is  the  great  simplicity  of 
the  means  wliich  he  employs  and  their  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  end  whicli  he  has  in  view, 
namely,  to  obtain  an  abundant  and  continuous 
yield  of  flowers  with  tlie  minimum  of  expense 
and  without  exhausting  his  plants. 

Roses,  as  is  well  known,  do  not  require  a 
high  temperature  to  bring  them  into  flower. 
Some  varieties,  .such  as  Safrano,  continue  yield- 
ing buds  and  flowers  all  through  the  winter  in 
Provence,  and  frequently  well-developed  flowers 
of  these  are  gathered  at  Paris  in  the  month  of 
November. 

M.  Mari  plants  his  Roses  either  in  lines  of 
three  parallel  rows  for  the  bushy  kinds,  or  in 
single  rows,  and  trained  somewhat  like  Vines  in 
the  case  of  the  climbing  kinds  such  as  Marechal 
Niel.  Tliey  are  sheltered  by  glazed  lights, 
which  are  placed  at  just  such  a  heiglit  from  the 
ground  as  will  permit  a  man  to  pass  underneath 
them.  The  flower  -  bearing  shoots  are  thus 
brought  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  light,  the 
effects  of  cold  dews  and  especially  of  radiation 
of  heat  are  avoided,  and  a  warming  apparatus 
of  the  greatest  simplicity,  formed  by  placing  a 
doubled  pipe  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  the 
frame  allows  of  the  temperature  being  raised 
a  few  degrees  on  cold  days.  This  pipe,  how- 
ever, is  used  more  for  ventilating  than  for  lieat- 
ing  purposes,  for  the  warm  sun  of  the  south 
generally  affords  enough  and  more  than  enough 
of  heat  to  plants  grown  there  under  glass  struc- 
tures. Broad  panels,  which  open  on  both  sides 
of  the  frame,  but  placed  on  a  much  higher  level 
on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side  of  it,  per- 
mit a  constant  circulation  of  air  to  be  kept  up, 
which  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  Mildew  is 
kept  in  check  by  repeated  fumigations  of  sul- 
phur, and  a  liberal  application  of  manure  main- 
tains the  plants  in  a  condition  of  remarkable 
vigour. 

Of  all  the  kinds  of  Roses  grown  by  M.  Mari 
the  most  important  is  Marechal  Niel,  which  holds 
the  first  place  for  the  abundance  of  its  produce, 
if  not  for  the  number  of  plants  of  it  which  are 
grown  here.  It  is  located  here  in  frames  set 
apart  for  it,  as  it  requires  more  room  and  more 
heat  than  other  kinds  of  Roses.  Under  this 
special  treatment  and  pruned  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  plants,  the  quantity  of  flowers 
produced  is  sometimes  amazing.  The  pruning 
is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  distribute  tlie 
production  of  flowei's  over  tlie  whole  year,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  ensures  a  specially  large 
yield  in  tlie  months  of  February  and  March. 

After  Marechal  Niel,  the  varieties  which  are 
most  abundantly  grown  at  the  Pare  aux  Roses 
are  La  France,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Paul  Nabon- 
nand  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  All  these, 
except  Paul  Nabonnand,  are  well  known  at 
Paris.  This  last-named  variety  was  raised  by 
M.  Nabonnand,  of  Golfe  Juan,  and  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  it  produces  flowers  remarkable 
for  shape,  size  and  colour.  It  is  a  fine  Tea 
Rose,  somewhat  resembling  La  France  in  shape 
and  colour,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  distinct. 
It  may  be  justly  described  as  one  of  the  hand- 
somest pink  Roses  that  come  to  us  from  tlie 
south  of  France.  Next  in  point  of  numbers 
come  Sombreuil  (a  Tea  Rose),  Perle  des  Jar- 
dins,  Captain  Christy,  Baronne  Prevost,  Sou- 
venir d'un  Ami,  Jean  Pernet,  Solfaterre,  Jean 
Ducher,  Homere,  Mnie.  Berard,  Comtesse  de 
Leusse,  David  Pradel,  and,  lastly,  Paul  Neyron, 
which,  having  gone  somewhat  out  of  fashion  for 


a  time,  now  appears  to  be  coming  into  favour 
again.  Amongst  curiously- coloured  Roses  we 
must  mention  W.  A.  Richardson— a  small- 
flowered  R(jse  of  an  almost  orange  colour — and 
General  Schablikinc  (raised  by  M.  Nabonnand), 
a  Rose  of  a  coppery-carmine  tint. 

The  varieties  General  Lamarque,  Reine  Marie 
Henriette,  Reve  d'Or  and  Niphetos,  which  are 
true  climbing  Roses,  are  grown  against  walls 
under  glass  and  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  forced 
flowers  in  spring.  They  yield  flowers  of  sur- 
prising size  and  beauty.  In  the  height  of 
the  season,  tliat  is,  from  Dec.  15  to  April  15, 
the  establishment  at  Pai'c  aux  Roses  sends  away 
a  daily  average  of  500  dozens  of  cut  Rose 
flowers.  At  the  last  floral  exhibition  at  Nice 
tlie  exhibits  from  this  establishment  were  uu- 
rivalle;!.  Among  them  were  to  be  seen  flowers 
of  Paul  Neyron  nearly  5  inches  in  diameter, 
and  half-opened  buds  of  Marechal  Niel  so  large 
that  a  dozen  of  them  weighed  over  28  oz.  ;  also 
flowers  of  La  France  of  marvellous  size  and 
symmetry,  and  of  Paul  Nabonnand  almost  as 
large  in  diameter  as  those  of  Paul  Neyron  and  of 
delicious  freshness  and  colouring.  All  these 
Roses  were  without  exception  faultless  in  form, 
and  in  brilliancy  of  tint  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired, so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  tlie  finest  Roses  that  are  exposed  for 
sale  in  Parisian  flower-shops  of  the  highest 
class  is  sent  to  them  direct  from  M.  Mari's  esta- 
blishment. 

At  the  Pare  aux  Roses,  perpetual  Carnations 
and  some  winter-flowering  bulbous  plants  also 
are  grown.  These  are  select  kinds  and  are  most 
skilfully  cultivated  ;  but  what  is  most  especially 
remarkable  here  and  deserving  of  note  is  the 
system  of  Rose  culture,  which,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  simple  and  economic  methods  of 
operation,  has  succeeded  in  rendering  the  area 
under  Roses  capable  of  bringing  in  a  yearly 
return  which  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  not 
less  than  from  £' ICO  to  £192  per  acre, — Bevue 
Horticoh. 


AMONG  THE  ROSES  IN  JUNE. 

The  warmer  weather  we  have  recently  ex 
perienced,  and  which  has  been  accompanied 
witli  genial  rain,  has  caused  Roses  to  come  on 
very  lapidly.  There  is,  therefore,  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  among  them,  and 
much  of  this  is  accomplished  with  very  little 
labour  if  seen  to  at  once.  I  notice  that  the 
maggot  is  very  prevalent  among  my  neighbour's 
plants  ;  also  the  aphis.  My  own  are  exceptionally 
free  at  present.  These  pests  must  be  taken  in 
hand  at  once,  or  tlie  former  of  them  will  prac- 
tically spoil  the  first  crop.  Although  the 
syringing  that  is  necessary  to  kill  the  aphis  will 
also  dislodge  a  good  many  of  the  maggots,  it  is 
seldom  of  sutficient  strength  to  kill  them  ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  use  the  solution 
strong  enough  for  both  purposes.  In  the  case 
of  maggots,  there  is  no  remedy  equal  to  hand- 
picking,  and,  provided  it  is  done  early,  there  is 
no  great  amount  of  labour  in  the  operation.  If 
left  too  long,  the  foliage  will  soon  be  eaten  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  present  a  ragged  and 
far  from  pleasing  appearance.  The  simplest 
way  is  to  give  the  curled  or  folded  leaves  a 
gentle  pinch  between  the  thumb  and  finger  ; 
this  will  kill  the  maggot,  and  in  many  cases  not 
harm  the  foliage,  while  you  save  the  time  that 
would  be  occupied  in  unfolding  the  leaves. 
Look  closely  around  the  tips  of  young  shoots, 
especially  those  with  a  small  flower-bud  attached. 
The  maggot  is  very  partial  to  these,  and  eats 
away  one  side  of  the  bud,  completely  ruining 
the  future  flower.  Where  large  quantities  of 
standards  are  to  be  looked  over,  it  is  beneficial 
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to  give  the  stems  a,  smart  tap  or  two  with  a 
stick  ;  this  causes  the  maggots  to  drop  from  the 
foliage  and  hang  suspended  by  asilk-like  tliread, 
when  tliey  may  be  cajjtured  ;  or  Ijy  giving  a 
gentle  shake  to  the  whole  plant,  you  can  dis- 
lodge them  entirely.  Although  tliis  does  not 
kill  them,  they  seldom  ascend  the  tree  again, 
and  where  quantities  have  to  be  done  and  time 
is  valuable,  it  is  the  best  remedy. 

The  very  cold  spring  has  crippled  a  great 
number  of  the  early  flowers.  As  soon  as  one 
can  discover  this,  it  will  be  well  to  remove 
them,  as  the  blooms  would  in  the  majority  of 
cases  come  too  badly  deformed  to  be  of  any 
service.  The  removal  of  these  will  concentrate 
the  strength  of  the  plants  into  the  growth  bear- 
ing the  second  crop,  and  those  of  the 
first  that  are  iit  to  leave  to  arrive  at  maturity. 
The  very  changeable  weather  of  last  month 
has  done  mucli  mischief  in  this  respect, 
and  I  have  already  noticed  more  h.ard- 
cored  and  gi-cen-centred  blooms  than  for 
several  years  past.  Roses  on  pillars  and  walls 
will  reap  much  benefit  if  a  little  artificial 
manure  be  sprinkled  on  the  .surface  and  lightly 
forked  in.  After  doing  this,  draw  some  of  the 
loose  soil  up  to  the  base  of  all  strong  growers. 
This  will  induce  growths  to  push  from  the 
bottom,  and  as  this  is  a  most  important  fea- 
ture among  such  varieties  it  deserves  attention. 
It  will  also  be  well  to  make  sure  that  the  roots 
of  plants  so  situated  are  not  dry  ;  the  soil 
against  a  wall  is  often  much  drier  than  we 
imagine.  Again,  unless  the  rain  comes  in  one 
direction  it  does  not  thoroughly  saturate  the 
soil  near  to  a  wall  or  fence.  Roses  (the  strong- 
growing  clindjers  in  particular)  can  seldom  be 
over-sui)plied  with  water  during  summer  ;  at 
the  same  time  it  will  be  found  best  to  avoid  too 
frequent  use  of  the  watering-can.  Giving  them 
a  thorough  saturation  once  or  twice  during  the 
summer  and  afibrdiug  them  a  fair  mulching  to 
retain  the  moisture  as  much  as  possible,  is  far 
better  than  frequent  driblets. 

Stocks  that  were  planted  for  budding  upon 
this  summer  are  not  looking  particularly  well  in 
this  district,  nor,  according  to  my  correspon- 
dents, do  they  present  at  all  a  rosy  appearance 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  My  own  after  they 
were  planted  had  no  rain  for  ten  weeks,  and 
the  drying  winds  and  frosts  that  were  excep- 
tionally severe  for  the  time  of  the  year  have 
punished  tliem.  It  will  be  found  a  good  plan 
to  earth  the  dwarf  stocks  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  recommended  for  Roses.  The 
advantage  of  this  will  be  found  when  the  bud- 
ding season  comes  round,  as  the  soil  is  very 
easily  removed  and  leaves  the  b.ark  of  the  stock 
soft  and  more  easily  manipulated  when  inserting 
the  bud.  Brier  stocks  of  the  standard  anil 
half-standard  form  will  also  need  attention. 
These  must  have  the  bulk  of  their  horizontal 
shoots  removed  ;  all,  in  fact,  except  those  two 
or  three  it  is  intended  to  insert  the  buds  into. 
The  lieight  at  which  these  should  be  left  must 
be  regulated  according  to  your  own  require- 
ments, but  I  would  strongly  advise  keeping  them 
as  dwarf  as  possible  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose you  intend  them  for.  Keep  the  hoe  at 
work  among  all  Roses,  cultivation  of  the  sur- 
face soil  being  of  immense  benefit  to  them. 

R. 

"White  sport  from  Rose   Souvenir    d'un 

Ann.— "R.,"  inn  note  on  the  above  (p.  ISI),  touches 
upon  the  subject  of  the  phenomenon  of  sports  in 
general,  and  observes  that  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able and  mysterious  that  a  certain  varietv  of  flower 
should  commence  sporting  almost  simultaneously 
m  widely  different  localities.  He  instances  Roses 
Chrysanthemums,  and  Pelarconiums  producing  the 


fame  sport  at  the  same  time  in  places  far  apart.  I 
may  point  out  that  the  mystery  is  a  little  explained 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  all  the  plants  in  the 
world  of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  or  of  a  named  Chry- 
santhemum or  Pelargonium  are,  in  a  very  true 
sense,  one  and  the  same  plant,  just  as  much  so  as 
if  they  were  all  layered  down  from  and  still  re- 
mained attached  to  the  original  plant.  Presuming, 
therefore,  that  it  is  when  it  reaches  a  certain  age 
or  maturity  that  a  Rose  or  Chrysanthemum  deve- 
lops certain  peculiarities,  <•</,,  a  tendency  to  sport 
to  a  new  colour  or  form,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
all  the  existing  plants  of  this  same  kind ;  or,  in 
other  words,  this  one  plant,  wherever  it  is,  to  either 
possess  this  tendency  in  a  latent  form  or  to  exhibit 
it  at  the  s.ame  moment.  The  phenomenon  is  akin 
to  one  which  is  well  known  to  obtain  among  human 
beings.  Where  a  disease  or  other  singularity  of 
mind  or  body  is  inherent  in  a  family,  it  commonly 
appears  in  the  several  members  of  that  family  at 
precisely  the  same  time  of  life,  and  the  disease  or 
eccentricity  is  anxiously  watched  for  when  the 
critical  age  is  reached.  The  analogy  is  more  illus- 
trated than  perfect,  because  the  several  members  of 
a  human  family  only  share  this  common  idiosyn- 
cra.sy  by  inheritance,  and  are  not  one  and  the  same 
being  in  the  same  literal  sense  that  all  the  Roses 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami  in  the  world  may  be  called  so. — 

G.  H.  EXGLEHEAKT. 


THE  MANETTI  STOCK. 
That  th's  is  really  an  excellent  stock  for  Roses,  in 
spite  of  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  leading 
amateurs,  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  enormous 
qurintities  that  are  projiagated  yearly,  and  by  the 
fact  that  several  of  our  leading  exhibitors  make  no 
secret  that  their  show  flowers  are  quite  as  often 
obtained  from  plants  upon  this  stock  as  from 
those  upon  the  Brier.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  fact  tliat  a  stock  behaves  very  differ- 
ently upon  dissimilar  soils.  I  have  purchased  the 
Manetti  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
difllerence  in  its  appearance  was  sometimes  very 
remarkable.  However,  they  all  reverted  to  the 
same  class  of  growth  and  wood  when  upon  my 
soil.  Plants  from  Bagshot,  and  from  any  soil  of 
similar  character,  were  always  more  pithy  "and  of  a 
lighter  and  more  mottled  colour  than  those  from 
a  stift'er  soil.  So  much  difference  was  noticeable, 
that  our  men  were  for  a  time  under  the  impression 
there  were  two  or  three  distinct  types  or  varieties 
of  this  stock.  Now  as  these  all  produced  exactly 
similar  growth  and  roots  upon  my  soil,  and  I  have 
never  seen  these  distinctions  among  the  Manetti 
when  growing  upon  a  uniform  compost  of  any 
kind,  I  think  we  would  be  justified  in  always  con- 
sidering the  question  of  stocks  for  Roses  to  be 
improperly  handled  unless  due  consideration  be 
t<aken  of  the  soil  they  are  to  be  cultivated  in. 

Personally,  I  am  not  more  partial  to  one  stock 
than  to  another,  being  fully  aware  that  each  one 
is  the  best  for  the  soil  most  appropriate  for  it; 
and  that  it  is  quite  as  erroneous  to  recommend  one 
stock  for  .all  soils  as  to  ujjhold  one  for  all  classes 
and  varieties  of  Roses.  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
your  Rose  correspondents  discuss  this  question  in  a 
more  impartial  manner  than  has  been  the  case 
hitherto,  as  it  is  one  of  supreme  importance  to  all 
rosarians.  'While  agreeing  that  all  should  state 
how  the  stock  has  behaved  with  them,  I  would  like 
to  see  them  give  a  brief  description  of  the  soil  .and 
subsoil,  also  the  class  and  varieties  of  Roses  they 
found  to  thrive  best  upon  any  particular  stock. 

This  question  is  more  complicated  than  would 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the  case,  as  if  one  would 
secure  the  best  results,  not  only  must  the  soil  suit 
the  stock,  but  the  variety  of  Rose  to  be  worked 
upon  it  must  grow  harmoniously  with  the  sap  pro- 
duced by  the  stock.  At  the  National  Rose  Con- 
ference of  1889,  among  the  many  valuable  and 
interesting  queries  that  were  answered  by  little 
short  of  a  hundred  of  our  leading  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional growers,  was  the  following :  "  Is  the 
Manetti  a  better  stock  than  the  Brier  ;  (a)  for  any 
particular  sorts  of  Roses,  or  (A)  for  any  particular 
soil!"  The  diversity  of  opinion  is  very  marked, 
and  ranges  from  the  negative  to  the  affirmative. 


Some  of  our  most  noted  growers  here  say  that 
the  Manetti  is  a  perfect  stock  in  all  well-drained 
soils.  The  majority  of  opinions  give  it  a  decided 
preference  o\er  the  Brier  for  all  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
when  growing  upon  light  sandy  soils,  while  almost 
all  incline  to  the  opinion  of  its  greater  earliness 
compared  to  the  Brier.  If  those  growers  who 
appear  to  be  so  bitterly  prejudiced  against  this 
stock  would  obtain  the  report  of  the  Rose  confer- 
ence and  carefully  peruse  the  replies  to  this  query, 
I  venture  to  say  that  when  they  saw  so  many  of 
our  most  successful  growers  among  those  who  have 
a  good  word  for  the  Manetti,  they  would  at  least 
agree  that  it  was  useful  and  very  suitable  for  some 
soils  and  varieties. 

Our  veteran  and  champion  Rose  grower,  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant,  gives  the  following  reply:  "No;  but 
for  strong-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  it  is  as  good 
as  any  otlier."  This  is  precisely  my  experience 
with  the  Manetti,  but  I  would  add  to  this  that  I 
find  it  a  little  better  upon  light  soils  than  any  form 
of  the  Brier  stock.  As  a  general  stock  for  the 
Tea-scented  and  Noisette  classes  this  stock  could 
not  be  used  with  satisfactory  results,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  pot  plants,  and  here  it  is  suitable  for 
all  classes  of  Roses. 

As  the  Manetti  is  so  easily  and  readily  propa- 
gated (forming  workable  stocks  the  first  season  of 
striking),  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  generally 
superseded  by  the  Brier  or  any  other,  especially  for 
producing  cheap  Roses  or  for  increasing  a  stock  of 
any  new  v.ariety.  As  I  remarked  earlier,  I  have  no 
preference  for  the  Manetti  over  the  Brier  when  the 
soil  and  variety  of  Rose  are  suitable  to  both  in  an 
equal  degree.  And  I  only  pen  these  few  lines  with 
the  object  of  saying  a  word  or  two  in  favour  of  this 
stock  as  a.  set  off  against  the  abuse  it  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  a  few  whom  we  may  presume  it 
does  not  prosper  with.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  discarded,  Ijecause  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found  a  most  excel- 
lent stock  for  the  Hybrid  Peqjetuals,  Bourbons, 
and  many  of  the  stronger  growing  Teas. 

RiDGEWOOD. 


STRONG  GROWING  ROSES. 

"  A  GOon  grower,  but  very  shy-flowering." 
How  often  we  read  and  hear  the  above  de- 
scription given  to  some  of  our  best  Roses. 
This  will  always  be  the  case  until  these  grand 
and  strong-growing  varieties  are  more  ration- 
ally treated  than  is  the  case  in  many  instances. 
Under  correct  treatment  the  majority  of  our 
rampant  growing  Roses  are  among  the  freest 
flowering  of  all.  Climbing  Devoniensis  is 
really  a  gr.and  Rose  when  allowed  to  grow  at 
will  and  not  cut  about,  excepting  to  remove 
the  dead  and  more  weakly  growths,  but  it  is 
very  essential  that  this  Rose  be  grown  in  a 
warm  and  sunny  position.  'When  grown  on  a 
south  or  south-west  wall  and  in  a  somewhat 
dry  border,  this  variety  will  mature  its  growth 
fairly  well,  and  unless  this  point  is  secured  it 
is  far  from  a  satisfactory  Rose.  Almost  all 
rosarians  can  call  to  mind  a  plant  of  this  kind 
where  the  above  conditions  exist,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  they  will  agree  with  mo  in 
praising  Climbing  Devoniensis  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. I  have  in  my  mind  a  grand 
plant  upon  a  Sussex  rectory,  and  which  makes 
an  immense  amount  of  growth  each  year,  all 
of  which  flowers  freely  during  the  following 
season.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  this 
specimen  when  100  exhibition  blooms  could 
have  been  cut  from  it,  and  still  a  grand  show  of 
flowers  be  left.  As  it  has  a  main  stem  as  thick 
as  a  man's  arm,  and  many  growths  that  are 
2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  bearing 
etpially  as  gi.iod  flowers  as  the  dwarf  growing 
variety  of  this  kind,  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
styling  this  one  of  our  very  best  wliite  Roses 
when  growing  in  a  suitable  position.  The  white 
and  yellow  Banksians  also  delight   in  exactly 
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the  same  situation  and  treatment  as  Climbing 
Devoniensis  will  thrive  under.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  almost  all  of  these  vigorous  growing 
kinds,  and  which  generally  continue  in  very 
active  growth  until  frost  checks  them.  By  grow- 
ing these  in  a  too  sheltered  position  and  upon 
cool,  moist  soils,  they  are  induced  to  make  too 
sappy  an  autumn  growth.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  for  iew  flowers  being  produced 
during  the  following  season.  Mme.  B6rard 
and  Reve  d'Or  are  two  of  our  very  strongest  grow- 
ing Roses,  and  these  two  varieties  are  often 
condemned  as  shy  bloomers. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  difficulty  in  this 
respect  when  following  on  the  lines  I  have  in- 
dicated in  an  early  part  of  this  paper,  viz., 
to  secure  thoroughly  ripened  growth.  This 
cannot  be  obtained  during  the  majority  of 
seasons  if  these  varieties  are  grown  in  any  but 
a  warm  and  rather  dry  situation.  When  grow- 
ing in  a  sheltered  and  rather  damp  place,  Reve 
d'Or  is  as  nearly  evergreen  as  many  of  the  so- 
called  evergreen  varieties.  Wood  that  is  pro- 
perly ripened  will  be  deciduous,  and  unless  this 


established  in  a  cool  soil,  they  will  continue  to 
supply  a  large  amount  of  sap  to  tlie  plant,  and 
so  encourage  late  and  rampant  growth.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  avoid  vigorous 
shoots  in  any  way,  as  it  is  these  that  are  of 
such  immense  value  upon  such  varieties,  but 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  secure  an  earlier 
maturation  of  wood  than  is  generally  the  case. 

P.  U. 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

APPLE  BEAUTY  OF  KENT. 

OsE  good  and  noteworthy  feature  to  be  observed 
in  the  widespread  rage  for  planting  Apple  trees 
is  tlie  fact  that  some  regard  has  been  paid  to 
the  demands  of  the  future,  though  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement  in  this  respect.  It  is 
to  the  forethought  of  former  generations  of 
planters  we  owe  a  considerable  number  of 
grand  and  highly  profitable  old  orchard  trees  of 
Blenheim  Orange,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Warner's 


Apple  Beauty  of  Keut. 


end  is  attained,  very  few  of  these  grand 
climbers  will  flower  so  freely  as  our  old  fa- 
vourite Gloirede  Dijiin  invariably  does,  whether 
in  a  wet  or  dry  position.  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette,  Lamarque,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  similar 
growers  have  often  been  styled  shy  when  the 
real  fault  was  not  in  the  variety  of  Rose  grown, 
but  in  the  fact  that  their  wood  was  not  pro- 
perly matured.  It  is  very  essential  that  all 
plant  growth  should  be  well  ripened  before 
the  resting  period,  and  doubly  so  with  such 
naturally  sajjpy  subjects  as  many  of  the  strong- 
growing  Roses.  Take  any  dwarf-habited  va- 
riety and  enforce  rest  before  it  has  finished  its 
growth  and  you  will  find  the  same  shy-flower- 
ing results,  as  far  as  the  immatured  wood  is 
concerned.  Most  of  the  extra  vigorous  growers 
■do  not  start  their  long  shoots  with  much  free- 
dom until  rather  late  in  the  summer  and  when 
the  bulk  of  their  flowers  has  been  borne  ;  con- 
sequently they  are  often  in  active  growth  when 
the  first  autumn  frosts  give  them  a  severe 
check.  This  can  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent 
by  growing  them  in  warm  and  somewhat  dry 
situations,  thus  inducing  an  earlier  ripening  of 
the  wood,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  pro- 
tected from  early  frosts. 

If  the  roots  of  any  strong-growing  Rose  are 


King,  Flower  of  Kent,  Wellington,  Winter 
Queening,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
Beauty  of  Kent.  Seeing  also  how  often  the  wish 
is  expressed  that  our  forefathers  had  jilanted 
even  more  trees  of  the  first  and  last-named  esjie- 
cially,  than  which  two  better  varieties  for  more 
than  liolding  their  own  against  imported  fruit 
could  not  well  bo  mentioned,  it  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  duty  to  plant  them  very  extensively 
now-a-days.  Beauty  of  Kent  is  a  strong-growing 
variety,  in  time  developing  into  one  of  the 
largest  of  orchard  trees  which  seldom  fail  to 
produce  grand  crops  of  fruit.  Nor  are  the 
young  trees  ]>articularly  shy-bearing,  and  those 
who  plant  them  may  live  to  see  quite  heavy 
crops  gathered.  As  I  take  every  opportunity  of 
pointing  out,  many  of  those  very  early-bearing 
varieties  so  extensively  ])lanted  of  late  years 
cannot  always  be  depended  upon  to  develoi^  into 
fine  trees,  their  excessive  productiveness  and 
the  next -to -insurmountable  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  manuring  large  orchards  etfectively 
militating  against  anything  like  a  vigorous 
growth. 

Trees  over-cropped  in  a  young  state  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  make  a  long-sus- 
tained healthy  progress,  and  almost  the  only 
way  of  long  keeping  up  the  character  of  a  profit- 


able orchard  is  to  alternate  the  trees  or  rows  of 
early  bearers  with  those  less  precocious,  and 
which  are  nearly  certain  to  grow  into  large 
specimens.  In  this  arrangement  Beauty  of  Kent 
ought  certainly  to  play  an  important  part  ;  nor 
need  its  culture  be  confined  exclusively  to 
orchards.  AVhere  there  is  fairly  good  room  for 
the  trees  to  develop,  the  variety  under  notice 
may  well  be  planted  either  as  a  bu.sh  or  a 
pyramid,  and  from  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  if 
on  the  Crab  stock  and  rooting  in  fairly  good 
soil,  the  trees  will  be  distinguished  by  their 
strong,  sturdy  growth  and  boldness  of  the 
foliage.  Avoiding  a  too  free  use  of  the  knife, 
that  is  to  say,  leaving  inunerous  shoots  to 
their  full  length  all  over  the  tree,  will,  as  a  rule, 
soon  bring  tliem  into  free-bearing  order,  but 
if  this  fails,  root-pruning  would  yet  have  the 
desired  efi'ect.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
it  as  a  cordon,  but  should  say  it  would  be  a  good 
variety  for  horizontal  training  against  espaliers. 
Once  the  trees  have  arrived  at  a  bearing  state, 
they  rarely  fail  to  either  flower  or  bear  good 
crops  annually,  and  in  this  respect  Beauty  of 
Kent  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable 
varieties  in  cultivation.  From  very  old  orchard 
trees  the  fruit  is  not  as  a  nde  much  above 
medium  size,  but  trees  not  altogether  neglected 
at  the  roots  and  garden  trees  generally  produce 
very  fine  fruit,  blemishes  being  seldom  present. 
The  fruit  is  someirhat  irregular  in  outline 
ridges  near  the  crown  being  very  prominent 
while  the  eye  is  large  and  sunk  rather  decjily, 
the  stalk  being  comparatively  short  and  set  in  a 
deep  cavity.  The  skin  is  of  a  greenish  yellow, 
the  exposed  side  being  largely  patched  with 
deep  red,  this  giving  the  fruit  a  very  attractive 
appearance  and  adding  considerably  to  its 
market  value.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  cook- 
ing Apple  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  season 
during  November  and  the  next  three  months. 

W.  Iggulhen. 


RIPE  MELONS  IN  SUCCESSION  ON  THE 
SAME  PLANTS. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Iggulden's  able  article  on  the 
above  (p.  40P.)  was  a  surprise  to  most  Melon 
growers,  not  but  that  most  of  the  latter  of  wide 
experience  may  be  willing  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  cutting  Melons  in  succession  for  some  months. 
But  such  instances  up  till  now  have  been  looked 
upon  as  exceptional  phenomena  and  hardly  worth 
the  candle.  And  were  it  possible  to  have  crops  of 
Melons  in  succession  on  tlie  same  plants,  the  ques- 
tion for  the  growers  of  Melons  in  a  wholesale  way 
for  pleasure  or  profit  is,  Where  is  the  benefit? 
Melon  seeds  are  plentiful  and  cheap;  no  plants 
are  more  easily  raised  or  sooner  grown  into  fruit- 
bearing  bulk  and  condition.  Where  and  how,  then, 
do  the  advantages  of  continuous  fruiting  come 
in  ?  Taking  an  average  of  Melon  plants,  they  ripen 
six  fruits  each  of,  say,  G  lbs.  per  fruit,  or  produce 
from  36  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  of  luscious  Melons  per  plant. 
That  is  a  liberal  return  for  the  amount  of  space, 
capital  and  skill  invested  in  the  crop,  and  the  prac- 
tical question  remains  for  Mr.  Iggulden  whether 
more  or  better  fruit  could  be  had  in  less  time 
from  the  same  area  through  successional  crop- 
ping, assuming  that  such  a  method  of  crop- 
ping is  possible,  which  I  do  not.     Taking  the  most 

vital  element  in  determining  the  value  of  Melons 

qurlity — most  growers  that  have  tried  successional 
cropping,  or  the  more  numerous  cultivators  that 
have  tried  and  succeeded  with  second  crops  from 
the  same  plants,  have  endangered  the  quality 
of  their  first  crop.  The  chief  elements  that  go  to 
form  and  accentuate  the  luscious  quality  of  Melons 
consist  of  light,  heat,  and  dryness  of  the  air,  the 
last  amounting  to  absolute  aridity,  in  which  the 
plants  generally  suifer  more  or  less  severely  and 
frequently  perish,  being  perhaps  the  most  potential 
of  the  three.     What  if  the  plants  do  perish  under 
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the  conditions  that  land  from  40  lbs.  to  50 
lbs.  of  luscious  Melons  into  the  perfection  of 
flavour  and  of  beauty  ?  With  such  products  in 
hand,  and  new  plants  already  showing  flower  to 
take  their  places,  the  old  plants  may  very  well 
be  allowed  to  peii.«h  and  gire  place  to  their 
successors.  Especially  while  by  growing  Melons 
in  succession  lilce  Cucumbers,  the  quality  of  all 
the  Melons  produced  through  the  e.xcess  of  moisture 
needed  to  ensure  such  succession  must  be  lowered 
in  quality.  It  seems  to  be  this  comparison  between 
fruits  so  dissimilar  in  their  quality  and  uses,  assum- 
ing for  the  present  the  Cucumber  to  be  a  fruit,  that 
has  led  Mr.  Iggulden  astray  in  this  matter.  Bas- 
ing his  argument  in  favour  of  the  successional 
cropping  of  Melons  on  the  successional  cropping  of 
Cucumbers,  Mr.  Iggulden  is  bound  to  carry  his 
analogy  to  its  logical  conclusion  thus  :  Either  run 
both  his  fruits  through  to  maturity  or  not;  for 
there  is  neither  sense  nor  force  in  saying  that 
because  Cucumber  plants  will  bear  successional 
crops  throughout  the  year,  therefore  Melons 
will  do  likewise.  They  will  not,  because  the 
conditions  as  well  as  the  finished  products  are 
wholly  different.  To  place  Cucumbers  in  any 
loo-ical  relation  to  Melons,  your  correspondent 
must  grow  them  through  to  golden  maturity 
of  flesh  and  ripeness  of  seed.  Let  Mr.  Iggulden 
try  the  successional  ripening  of  Cucumbers  for 
seed  on  the  same  plants,  and  he  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  Cucumbers  more  like  Melons  when 
grown  on  similar  lines  and  up  to  a  similar  mellow- 
ness and  maturity  of  flesh  and  seed  than  he  had 
imagined.  Or  the  analogy  may  be  squared  on  a 
logical  basis  by  reversing  the  process.  Cut  Melons 
in  a  halt-ripened  state  (they  need  not  be  wasted), 
cook  them  and  serve  thatn  like  Marrows,  they  are 
superior  to  the  best,  and  the  plants  will  go  on 
bearin"  in  succession  like  Cucumbers.  The  tug 
of  war  with  Melons  comes  with  the  swelling 
and  finishing  of  the  flesh  and  seeds,  and  while  this 
remains, it  will  not  pay  either  in  quality  or  quantity 
to  practise  the  successional  cropping  of  Melons  on 
the  same  plants,  I  do  not  deny  Mr.  Iggulden's 
success.  Others  have  done  it  occasionally  with  more 
or  less,  mostly  less,  success.  E.xpert  Melon 
growers  are  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. B>it  a  more  attractive  bait  to  set  before 
amateurs,  or  one  more  certain  to  end  in  failure  than 
that  Melons  may  be  fed  into  strength  sufficient  to 
go  on  bearing  in  succession  like  Cucumbers,  was 
never  heard  of.  The  majority  of  Melon  plants  are 
by  no  means  the  poor,  starved  things  so  vividly  de- 
scribed by  your  correspondent.  More  frequently 
than  not  they  feast  in  good  loam  above,  and  all  too 
often  escape  into  a  veritable  manure  heap  below. 
And  the  difliculty  of  setting  a  full  crop  of  six  or 
more  fruit  on  each  plant  simultaneously,  and  the 
far  greater  dilhculty  experienced  by  at  least  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  expert  Melon  growers  of  set- 
ting a  series  of  crops  on  the  same  plants  in  succes- 
sion arises  from  an  excess  rather  than  a  paucity  of 
vital  force  and  food.  No;  the  testimony  of  past 
experience  is  virtually  unanimous  on  these  two 
points  —  that  as  a  rule  successional  crops  of  Melons 
on  the  same  plants  are  an  impossibility,  and  if  they 
were  possible  they  are  not  worth  the  candle  ;  also 
that  any  analogies  drawn  from  Cucumbers  bearing 
in  succession  are  wide  of  the  mark  and  wholly 
misleading.  Caledonian. 


Setting  Grapes. — Mr.  Iggulden  and  I  seem  to 
have  somewhat  misunderstood  one  another.  He 
appears  to  think  that  I  meant  to  suggest  in  my 
comment  upon  his  original  note  that  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  alone  the  bead  of  moisture  which 
commonly  exudes  from  the  stigmas  of  Grape  blos- 
soms. I  did  not  quite  enter  upon  that  question, 
but  simply  meant  to  remark  that  the  exudation  is 
natural,  healthy,  and  a  valuable  part  of  the  plant's 
apparatus  for  ensuring  fertilisation.  Mr.  Iggulden 
had  worded  his  note  so  as  to  lead  me  to  suppose 
that  he  regarded  the  exudation  as  something  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  blossom  and  noxious.  I  ask 
his  pardon  for  thus  misinterpreting  his  words.  The 
truth  probably  is  that  this  drop  or  bead  is  often 


rendered  too  watery  and  copious  by  the  artificial  ' 
conditions  under  which  CJrape  Vines  must  neces- 
sarily live  indoors.  However  well  ventilated  a 
vinery  may  be,  the  presence  of  a  glass  roof  must 
cause  a  certain  condensation  and  precipitation  of 
moisture,  and  the  sweet  secretion  of  the  stigmas 
attracts  this  moisture  and  is  too  much  diluted  and 
thinned  by  it,  just  as  a  lump  of  sugar  will  melt  in 
a  damp  air.  In  climates  where  the  Vine  grows 
wild  there  would  commonly  be  much  dry  sun-heat 
when  it  blooms,  and  instead  of  liquefying,  the 
sugary  secretion  would  evaporate  and  thicken  to 
the  proper  consistency  for  retaining  the  pollen  and 
feeding  the  pollen  tubes.  Probably,  too,  in  its 
native  places  the  Vine  blossom  has  many  insect 
visitors,  which  greedily  sip  the  excess  of  moisture 
and  at  the  same  time  convey  the  pollen  from  one 
flower  to  the  other,  an  oftice  which  now  must  be 
performed  by  Mr.  Iggulden's  hand.  I  think  he 
and  I  are  now  left  in  the  comfortable  position  of 
being  both  right  and  neither  of  us  wrong — G.  H. 
Engleheabt. 


ALICANTE  GRAPE. 


I  HAVE  enclosed  for  your  inspection  a  bunch  of 
Alicante  Grape  which  seemed  to  collapse  all  at 
once.  There  are  only  two  bunches  of  the  natural 
colour.  All  the  others  are  yellow,  like  the  one  I 
have  sent  you.  I  thought  first  something  must 
have  been  poured  on  the  border,  as  all  the  other 
Vines  are  the  picture  of  health.  Would  it  be  wi.se 
to  lift  it  or  wait  until  later  on,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  rest,  as  it  is  the  centre  Vine  of  the  border? — 
John  Selway. 

*,,*  This  is  a  very  unusual  experience,  but  I 
have  met  with  a  nearly  similar  case.  In  the  latter 
instance  also  it  was  the  Alicante  that  failed,  the 
Vine  being  situated  between  two  others  that  kept 
in  excelleht  health.  If  all  in  a  house  were  of  a 
similar  sickly  yellow  hue,  I  should  attribute  it  to  a 
faulty  root-action,  a  badly  saturated  border  having 
a  very  bad  effect  upon  Vines  generally.  In  all  pro- 
bability something  of  the  sort  is  responsible  for 
the  failure  under  notice,  as  it  proved  to  be  in  the 
other  collapse  mentioned.  In  the  latter  case,  a 
joint  in  an  underground  hot- water  pipe  had  leaked 
very  badly  for  a  long  time  before  it  was  traced, 
anri  this  h.ad  turned  the  soil  of  the  border  into  a 
veritable  quagmire.  If  it  is  not  a  wholly  or  par- 
tially buried  leaking  pipe  that  has  done  the  mis- 
chief in  Mr.  Selway's  case,  it  may  yet  be  the 
result  of  a  burst  up  or  blocking  of  a  drain  immedi- 
ately under  that  portion  of  the  Vine  affected,  and 
at  a  good  distance  from  rather  than  close  up  to 
the  stem.  Vines  like  pilenty  of  moisture,  but  they 
may  easily  have  too  much  of  it  at  any  time,  espe- 
cially if  it  sours  the  soil.  Mr.  Selway  will  there- 
fore do  well  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  bor- 
der where  the  Alicante  roots  are  principally  located, 
and  to  remedy  the  evil  if  the  cause  is  found,  or 
otherwise  the  adjoining  Vines  may  suffer.  At  the 
same  time,  no  violent  upheavals  of  the  border 
ought  to  be  attempted  now,  as  it  is  very  certain 
nothing  that  is  done  will  greatly  alter  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Vine  this  season— at  any  rate  so  far 
as  the  crop  is  concerned,  while  those  Vines  near 
at  hand  that  are  doing  well  may  be  easily  in- 
jured. Lifting  the  bulk  of  the  roots  in  the  autumn, 
or  say  when  the  crops  are  partially  or  wholly 
cleared  oft'  the  other  Vines,  relaying  in  good  loamy 
compost  would  doubtless  do  much  towards  restor- 
ing the  affected  Vine  to  better  health,  but  the 
chances  are  the  crops  next  season  will  in  any  case 
be  of  a  very  poor  description.  Why  not  lay  in  a 
young  cane  from  an  adjoining  rod  and  let  this 
take  the  place  of  the  sickly  one  ?  That  would  be 
the  simplest  and  probably  the  best  way  out  of  the 
difliculty,  though  in  any  case  the  border  should  be 
examined  at  once,  and  the  cause  of  failure  traced 
out  and  remedied  if  possible. — W.  I. 


calling  at  Inwood  House,  Dorset.  On  looking 
through  the  vineries  with  Mr.  Wilkins  I  obser\ed 
a  strong  Vine  of  this  kind.  It  had  tweh-e  bunches 
on  it  from  2  lbs.  to  2J  lbs.  each.  On  asking  Mr. 
Wilkins  respecting  it,  he  spoke  most  favourably  of 
it.  and  assured  me  the  bunches  were  equally  good 
last  year.  It  is  generally  seen  growing  too  strong, but 
in  this  instance  this  was  not  the  case.  It  was 
planted  in  a  house  in  which  Mu.scat.  Madresfield 
Court,  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  and  Black  Hamburgh 
were  growing.  All  the  kinds  were  doing  wonder- 
fully well.— J.  C.  F. 


Golden    Champion    Grape. — M.any    growers 

believe   this   Gr.njie   has   no    merit.     Occasionally, 

however,  a  cultivator  is  found  who  grows  it  well. 

'  An  instance  of  this  came  before  me  recently  when 


MELONS  CANKERING. 

When  there  i.s  a  sudden  change  from  bright 
summer  weather  to  a  dull  showery  time,  the 
Melon  grower's  troubles  very  frequently  com- 
mence (at  least  such  ajipears  to  be  tlie  case  with 
me),  this  being  when  canker  is  mo.st  likely  to 
set  in.  All  the  while  the  weather  is  bright  and 
clear — the  nights  not  unfrequently  resemljling 
the  days,  with  this  material  dilierence,  that 
they  are  far  too  cold  to  please  us — everything 
goes  on  satisfactorily.  A  great  expanse  of 
strong  foliage  evaporates  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
this  necessitating  almi  st  daily  copious  water- 
ing at  the  roots  and  also  rendering  it  per- 
fectly safeand,  I  think,  advisable  to  resort  to  over- 
head syringings  freely.  The  cold  nights,  again, 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  fire- 
heat  freely  turned  on  is  another  necessity. 
With  ordinarily  fair  treatment  while  these  con- 
ditions last,  no  canker  or  gangrene  need  be 
feared  ;  but  if  tlie  change  from  bright  to  dull 
weather  is  not  taken  nito  consideration  and  the 
treatment  varied  accordingly,  what  on  one  day 
is  a  healthy  productive  plant  may  in  the  next 
be  nearly  or  quite  withered  up.  On  dull  or 
wet  days  little  or  no  air  is  given,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  absence  of  sunsliine,  arrests 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  plants  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  excess  posi- 
tively dangerous,  and  wherever  there  is 
either  a  wound  or  imperfectly  healed  scar,  that 
is  wliero  the  mischief  of  canker  or  gan- 
grene eonmiences.  Such  is  my  theory,  and, 
acting  on  it,  I  rarely  have  any  serious  cases  of 
canker  to  contend  with.  As  my  recent  writings 
have  shown,  I  am  an  advocate  of  treating  Melons 
most  liljerally  at  the  roots,  and  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  crops  annually 
grown  under  my  directions.  Directly,  however', 
dull  weather  sets  in,  a  nuich  drier  atmosphere 
is  maintained,  overhead  syringing  ceases,  anil 
much  less  water  is  given  to  the  mots.  A  good 
warmth  is  also  kept  iij)  in  the  hot-water  pipes, 
and  tliis  admits  of  a  little  top  air  being  given 
during  the  day  and  a  chink  during  warm  still 
nights.  With  a  change  to  brighter  weather 
comes  a  return  to  the  former  treatment,  and. 
canker  is  usually  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

It  is  only  right  to  add,  however,  that  other 
preventive  measures  are  taken,  or  otherwise  it 
is  more  than  probable  failures  would  occur.  At 
the  outset  each  plant  is  jmt  out  on  separate  and 
rather  sharp  mounds  of  soil,  and  when  more 
comjiost  is  subsecjuently  added,  this  neverquite 
comes  up  to  the  level  of  the  i.ild  soil  imme- 
diately about  the  collar  of  the  plants.  Once' 
the  plants  are  growing  strongly  and  the  roots 
are  widespread,  no  water  is  ever  intentionally 
ajjplied  against  the  .stems,  though  some  of  it 
reaches  that  spot  during  the  course  of  syringing. 
Later  on,  though,  it  keeps  perfectly  dry  and 
proves  an  excellent  preventive  of  canker.  The 
collar,  as  it  happens,  is  not  the  only  vital  spot, 
l)ut  canker  or  gangrene  is  nearly  as  liable  to 
take  place  at  any  of  the  joints  from  the  ground 
up  to  the  trellis.     In  order  that  there  should  bo 
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no  unhealed  wounds  oa  the  stems  of  plants  in 
full  bearing,  all  side  shoots  that  form  below 
the  trellis  ought  to  be  rubbed  cleanly  out  as  fast 
as  they  show^  leaving  these  till  such  times  as  to 
necessitate  the  use  of  a  knife  to  remove  them  be- 
ing a  sure  invitation  to  premature  decay  of  stem, 
starting  from  the  wounded  joint.  Ties  also  should 
be  frequently  examined  and  removed  where  too 
tight.  The  primary  leaves,  again,  ought  to  be 
taken  the  greatest  cave  of.  They  must  not  be 
heavily  shaded,  or  their  decay  will  be  only  too 
rapid  and  also  very  difficult  to  arrest.  It  fol- 
lows that  none  ought  to  be  carelessly  snapped 
off,  but  should  this  accidentally  take  place,  then 
sever  tlie  stalk  cleanly  at  the  stem  and  apply 
quicklime  repeatedly  to  the  wound  or  till  it  is 
dry. 

On  page  334  is  to  be  found  the  remarkable 
assertion  that  there  are  no  remedies  for  canker, 
the  writer,  one  of  our  most  experienced  gar- 
deners and  Melon  growers,  further  adding  that 
dusting  with  charcoal  powder,  burnt  chalk  and 
flour  of  sulphur  are  as  useful  palliatives  as  any 
other,  [f  he  can  suggest  nothing  better  than 
those  three  substances,  then,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  there  are  no  remedies,  for  it  is  very 
certain  such  half-liearted  measures  are  of  little 
avail  against  such  a  deadly  disease  as  canker. 
I  maintain  that  there  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
canker,  always  provided  the  disease  is  not 
allowed  to  gain  too  strong  a  hold  on  the  stems 
or  haulm.  A  close  look-out  ought  always  to  be 
kept  for  any  signs  of  canker,  and  directly  a 
moist  wound  is  seen,  this  should  be  scraped 
quite  clean  with  a  knife,  and  then  be  well  coated 
with  either  a  powder  obtained  by  scraping  un- 
slaked lime  of  the  most  caustic  description,  or 
a  similar  dressing  of  newly-slaked  lime  (from 
the  limestone  rock  and  not  chalk)  may  be  sub- 
stituted. Failing  the  caustic  lime,  use  fresh 
Portland  cement,  and  in  either  case  persevere 
with  its  application  till  the  wound  is  dry  and 
nearly  healed.  If  disease  sets  in  at  the  joints 
of  the  haulm,  then  cut  back  to  a  sound  portion 
and  repeatedly  dress  the  wounds  with  the  lime 
or  cement.  This  treatment,  in  combination 
with  the  other  preventive  or  remedial  measures 
already  given,  will  usually  prove  efficacious. 
Merely  heaping  up  sulphur,  charcoal,  dead  lime 
and  powdered  charcoal,  or  dusting  with  the 
same,  is  no  remedy  and  never  was. 

W.  Igguldbn. 


A  SERVICEABLE  GOOSEBERRY. 

GOOSEBBUKIES  have  been  most  extensively  planted 
daring  the  pa't  decade,  more  especially  by  market 
growers,  but  I  may  safely  assert  that  of  the  varie- 
ties selected  none'h  ive  attained  to  such  widespread 
popularity  as  Whinham's  Industry,  referred  to  and 
figured  in  last  week's  issue.  Stocks  of  this  variety 
have  been  cleared  out  from  different  nurseries  a-i 
fast  as  they  could  be  propagated,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  bushes  representing  the  sales  of  some  of 
the  leading  nurserymen.  The  reason  for  thii  ex- 
ceptional demand  is  not  far  to  seek.  Industry  is 
one  of,  if  not  the  very  first  to  attain  a  serviceable 
size,  and  all  who  grow  for  the  markets  know  only 
too  well  what  the  difference  between  even  two  or 
three  days  gain  in  earliness  means.  One  day  green 
Gooseberries  may  fetch  10s.  the  halt  sieve  or  there- 
abouts, and  on  the  nest  the  prices  may  fall  to  one 
half  that  sum — at  any  rate,  such  was  the  case  when 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  market-growing  district, 
and  I  have  heard  of  no  great  change.  Not  only  is 
'Industiy  very  early  fit  to  gather  green,  but  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  surer  bearer  in  all  seasons  than  most 
other  varieties.  With  us  it  was  in  flower  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  other  sorts  grown,  but  the 
branches  being  long,  drooping,  and  well  clothed 
with  strong  leaves,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tiny 
fruit  escaped  injury  during  the  long  period    of 


frosty  weather  following.  It  was  quite  an  agree- 
able surprise  on  lifting  some  of  the  branches  re- 
cently to  find  them  so  well  furnished  with  fruit, 
especially  seeing  that  other  varieties  of  a  more  erect 
habit  of  growth  are  very  lightly  cropped. 

I  gathered  a  good  box  of  green  fruit  from  the 
bushes  of  Industry  on  May  IS,  plenty  being  left  to 
form  a  succession,  and  I  have  formed  so  good  an 
opin-on  of  the  variety,  that  I  strongly  recommend 
pris-ate  gardeners  who  have  not  already  done  so  to 
give  it  a  trial.  It  should  be  planted  principally 
with  a  view  to  securing  abundance  of  early  green 
fruit,  as  when  ripe  the  quality  is  only  second-rate. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  caution  private  growers 
against  a  too  free  use  of  the  knife,  this  variety  suc- 
ceeding much  the  best  when  only  very  lightly 
pruned.  Instead,  therefore,  of  spuriing  back  the 
majority  of  the  yoimg  growths  at  the  winter 
pruning,  Ihey  ought  to  be  only  slightly  thinned  out. 
All  t  hat  is  necessary,  or  advisable  in  fact,  is  to  cut 
away  any  very  close  to  the  ground  and  to  fore- 
shorten those  of  straggling  growth.  Left  compara- 
tively thickly  the  branches  protect  each  otlier,  the 
fruit  being  saved  from  frosts  by  a  good  canopy  of 
foliage  ;  whereas  only  a  moderately  severe  frost 
generally  finds  out  nearly  all  the  flowers  or  tiny 
fruit  on  the  much-pruned  bushes.  W.  I. 


The  Apple  crop. — There  is,  I  think,  every  pro- 
mise and  almost  a  certainty  of  a  good  crop  of 
Apples,  as  the  opening  of  the  blossoms  has  been 
well  timed,  for  throughout  the  country  heavy 
showers  of  very  warm  rain  have  fallen,  and  the 
weather  has  been  really  hot  both  night  and  day, 
which  must  greatly  have  favoured  and  assisted  the 
setting,  and  the  rain  will  have  washed  ofi  insects 
in  some  measure  and  helped  to  render  the  trees 
nice  and  clean.  The  change  in  them  during  the 
last  few  days  has  been  little  short  of  marvellous, 
as  they  have  come  on  in  foliage  in  the  most  rapid 
manner,  and  a  quick  swelling  of  the  fruit  must 
follow  it  the  set  has  been  good.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances and  with  such  a  prospect  before  us,  it 
seems  a  pity  that  the  great  international  fruit 
show  that  was  originally  fixed  for  October  is  put  off 
for  another  year,  as  we  may  get  a  bad  season  next. 
—  J.  Shetpaed,  Woolverstone  ParJ/. 

Strawberry  Empress  of  India  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  British  Queen  type  of  Strawberry, 
and  as  it  possesses  so  much  of  the  flavour  of  our 
old  favourite,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  surpass  it 
in  freedom  of  growth  and  bear  abundantly.  The 
raiser,  Mr.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  has  of  late  years 
given  much  attention  to  Strawberries,  and,  as  he 
stated  last  year  when  he  gave  us  Lord  Suffield  and 
Gunton  Park,  he  had  others,  and  which  he  thought 
better,  in  store.  He  certainly  was  right,  as  Em- 
press is  a  first-rate  variety,  if  its  bearing  qualities 
are  equally  good.  As  one  of  its  parents  is  Countess 
that  does  well  in  many  places,  it  should  prove  a 
welcome  addition  to  ourlist  of  Strawberries  forgood 
flavour.  The  raiser  says  it  forces  well,  but  I  trust 
it  is  equally  good  in  the  open.  I  presume  Mr. 
Allan  has  not  yet  tested  its  behaviour  in  the  open 
to  any  extent,  but  no  doubt  he  will  be  able  to  this 
season  and  give  us  his  experience,  as  he  did  with 
his  other  new  kinds,  first  exhibiting  forced  fruits 
and  afterwards  those  grown  in  the  open.  The 
verdict  was  that  the  fruit  was  better  grown  natu- 
rally than  when  first  shown. — G.  Wytues. 

Etrawberry  Auguste  Nicaise. — I  sent  a 
note  as  to  the  value  of  this  variety  for  forcing  two 
years  ago,  and  I  am  induced  to  send  you  a  further 
one  after  a  longer  trial.  As  a  first  early  I  do  not 
recommend  it,  as  being  a  large  fruiter  it  takes 
longer  to  ripen  after  colouring  commences  than 
some  of  the  earlier  kinds.  It  is  a  midseason  va- 
riety for  forcing,  if  the  term  can  be  applied,  that  I 
find  it  useful — that  is,  to  give  a  supply  late  in 
April  or  in  May,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
it  gives  the  largest  weight  of  fruit  per  plant  of  any 
other  kind.  I  have  had  very  fine  crops  of  fruit 
from  this  variety,  the  individual  fruits  being  very 
heavy.  It  is  not  a  British  Queen  in  flavour,  but  in 
these  days  when  size  is  the  first  consideration  it 
makes  a  handsome  dish.     It  sets  freely,  and  being  a  I 


firm  fruit  travels  well.  TI13  shape  is  often  irregu- 
lar, some  being  wedge-shaped,  others  cockscomb  ; 
the  colour  a  dull  red,  and  the  flavour  fairly  good. 
When  grown  in  a  cool  temperature  and  not  forced 
too  hard,  the  flavour  is  very  good.  The  foliage 
being  of  a  hairy  nature  is  rather  subject  to  red 
spider  when  grown  in  hot,  dry  houses ;  therefore 
a  moist  atmosphere  must  be  maintained.  It  re- 
quires more  time  to  colour  its  fruits  than  others  ; 
hence  the  advantage  of  cool  treatment  to  get 
flavour  and  freedom  from  insect  pests.  It  is  a  ro- 
bust grower  in  small  pots,  not  splitting  up  so  much 
as  some  kinds,  but  it  is  subject  to  loss  of  foliage  in 
the  winter.  I  strongly  advise  a  trial  if  a  few  extra 
large  fruits  are  required. — S.  H. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

Me.  W.  Allan,  of  Gunton  Park,  has  certainly  been 
fortunate  in  so  far  securing  in  two  years  succes- 
sively no  less  than  three  certificates  for  new  Straw- 
berries. Last  year  he  produced  his  handsome  va- 
rieties Lord  Suffield  and  Gunton  Park;  this  year  he 
produces  his  Empress  of  India,  and  obtained  for 
tliat  the  highest  award  the  fruit  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  can  bestow.  The  great 
merit  of  Mr.  Allan's  seedlings  is  found  in  their  ex- 
cellent flavour.  The  fruits  are  of  good  size,  taper- 
ing, handsome,  very  glossy  or  bright,  and  of  a 
reddish-carmine  colour.  It  is  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  any  Strawberry  that  it  should  show  such 
capital  flavour  as  this  one  does  when  forced,  as  we 
invariably  look  for  the  highest  quality  from  out- 
door fruits.  We  have  such  a  lot  of  really  worthless 
varieties  commended  for  forcing,  among  which  may 
be  classed  John  Ruskin,  Noble,  James  Veitch,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  large-fruited  varieties,  that  it 
is  an  undoubted  gain  to  have  one  or  two  new  ones 
which  have  real  merit  in  flavour.  Handsome  sam- 
ples of  John  Ruskin,  of  which  a  good  deal  has 
been  heard  of  late,  were  shown  at  the  same 
meeting,  but  the  fruits  proved  to  be  very  acid. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  Allan  has  found  the 
secret  of  his  success  to  lie  in  his  tentative  or  pro- 
gressive methods.  Many  a  hybridist,  using  the 
term  as  applying  to  all  who  cross  -  fertilise, 
has  failed  in  attempting  too  much  at  once. 
It  is  not  possible  in  all  cases,  perhaps  really  in 
none,  to  secure  desired  qualities  by  intercrossing 
forms  that  are  so  diverse.  The  best  method  is  to 
select  forms  only  triflingly  removed  from  each 
other,  then  to  further  cross  the  best  of  the  progeny 
with  other  advanced  forms,  and  so  proceeding 
gradually,  in  perhaps  three  or  four  generations  to 
secure  the  desired  end.  That  has  been  Mr.  Allan's 
practice,  and  doubtless  if  he  detailed  it  fully, 
would  prove  to  be  interesting  history.  Mr. 
Allan  ascribes  much  of  his  success  to  having 
employed  The  Countess  as  one  of  the  parents.  We 
may  well  hope  that  he  will  persevere  in  his  excel- 
lent work.  How  much  would  we  like  to  see  a  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  with  rather  firmer  flesh  and  richer 
flavour !  As  it  is.  Sir  Joseph  is  perhaps  the  most 
grown  of  any  Strawberry  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
improved  variety  would  become  far  more  popular. 
We  have  now  many  varieties  of  Strawberries  in 
commerce,  of  which  hardly  half-a-dozen  can  be 
said  to  rank  high  for  flavour.  Improvement  in 
that  direction  seems  now  to  be  the  chief  thing  to 
strive  for.  A. 

Melons. — Perhaps  some  critics  would  hold  that 
the  beautiful  as  well  as  delicious  Melon  for  which 
Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton  Park,  obtained  a  first-class 
certificate  from  the  fruit  committee  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  17th,  was  too  small.  I  do  not  know  that 
such  complaint  has  been  made  of  such  a  capital 
Melon  as  Scarlet  Gem,  but  still  we  have  seen  so 
many  large  Melons  put  into  commerce  of  late,  that 
there  may  have  grown  up  a  bias  against  small  sorts. 
Now  it  was  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  out  of  si.x 
handsome  very  round,  very  smooth  golden-skinned 
fruits  shown,  two  were  cut  and,entirely  eaten  by  the 
committee,  and  one  other  was  cut  and  eaten  later, 
and  all  three  were  exceedingly  delicious.  That  is  a 
most  unusual  feature  in  any  large  Melon — is  indeed 
unusual  with  any  variety.     The  fact  shows,  there- 
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fore,  that  for  once  we  seem  to  have  obtained  a 
Melon  that  has  even  quality  and  exhibits  it  alike 
in  all  its  fruits.  Mr.  Allan's  new  Melon  has  a  fairly 
stout  rind,  a  very  important  matter  in  relation  to 
packing  and  travelling.  The  flesh  also,  whilst 
very  luscious,  is  still  firm,  yet  melting.  Then  the 
fruits  are  of  such  useful  size,  that  not  even 
haU'-a-dozen  would  cause  undue  strain  upon  the 
plants,  whilst  one  is  ample  for  any  ordinary  meal, 
and  there  need  be  none  left  practically  to  spoil,  as 
is  the  case  with  so  many  large  Melons.  Generally, 
as  these  are  of  inferior  table  quality,  the  portion 
left  at  table  is  not  again  asked  for.  It  is  probably 
the  case  that  great  size  and  good  flavour  are  not 
joint  properties  in  Melons  any  more  than  in  other 
fruits.  It  is  also  probable  that  Melons  have  suffered 
in  the  matter  of  flavour  very  much,  because  size 
has  been  so  ardently  sought  for.  Did  mere  size  or 
appearance  on  the  exhibition  table  weigh  only  with 
judges,  we  should  rarely  have  a  Melon  of  high 
flavour,  ns  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  Melons 
are  cut  and  tasteil,  the  smaller  fruits  are  of  the 
best  quality. — A.  D. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


HOT-WEATHER  VEGETABLES. 

Fresh  vegetables  that  we  rightly  set  so  much 
store  by  are  not  always  so  plentiful  as  desirable, 
there  being  but  a  limited  number  of  .species  or 
varieties  that  witlistand  either  excessive  heat 
and  drought,  or  the  other  extreme.  During 
the  average  season  we  are  ajjt  to  forget  all  about 
the  exceptional  summers,  though  the  Jubilee 
year  ought  still  to  be  fresh  in  our  memories.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  another  such  an 
experience  will  nut  fall  to  oiu-  lot  this  summer, 
but  we  are  making  a  very  bad  start,  a  good 
soaking  rain  and  warm  nights  being  badly 
wanted  at  the  present  time  (May  11)  by  all 
classes  of  agriculturists  and  gardeners.  In  any 
case  it  behoves  us  to  jirepare  for  the  worst,  and 
then  whatever  conus  there  will  be  the  comfort- 
ing refiectioii  that  wo  at  least  have  done  our 
duty.  As  it  happens,  the  little  extra  trouble 
taken  in  preparing  giound  for  crops  known  to 
be  most  serviceable  during  a  hot  season  will  not 
in  any  case  be  .altogether  thrown  away,  good 
culture  being  with  few  exceptions  invariably 
attended  with  excellent  results. 

Vegetable  Makrows  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  serviceable  liot-weather  crops  that  can  be 
named,  and  there  are  times  when  little  else  in 
the  way  of  fresh  green  food  is  to  be  seen  in 
Covent  Garden  and  other  markets.  They  are 
sent  in  huge  waggon  loads  and  sell  readily  at 
remunerative  prices.  Added  to  this,  they  are 
quite  the  sort  of  vegetable  that  one  likes  during 
hot  weather,  and  at  all  times  are  appreciated  by 
most  people.  The  wealthier  classes  perhaps  are 
not  particularly  fond  of  Marrows,  but  they 
would  like  them  better  and  order  them  oftener 
if  they  were  cut  in  a  small  state  or  before  the 
seeds  develop  and  cooked  whole.  It  is  when 
thus  treated  that  they  are  rightly  termed  Vege- 
table Marrow.  If  my  advice,  therefore,  is 
taken,  they  will  bo  more  extensively  grown 
than  usual  this  season.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  nor  wisdom  in  making  elaborate  prepara- 
ticms  for  this  crop,  those  huge  heaps  of  decaying 
matter  with  a  little  soil  on  the  top,  which  are 
too  often  provided  for  Marrows,  invariably  pro- 
moting a  rank,  unfruitful  growth.  They  may 
perhaps  be  needed  in  very  cold  districts,  but 
even  of  this  I  have  my  doubts,  as  wherever 
I  have  practised  gardening  by  far  the  best 
crops  have  been  had  from  plants  growing  under 
apparently  less  favourable  conditions.  If  a  shel- 
tered corner  in  a  yard  of  some  kind  is  all  the 
space  that  can  well  be  spared  for  Jlarrows,  then, 


instead  of  using  so  much  rich  manure  and  de- 
caying vegetable  matter,  be  very  sparing  of  the 
former  and  substitute  more  common  garden  soil, 
or  say  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  half  of  the 
bulk.  Where  they  really  succeed  the  best  is 
the  open  garden  with  a  row  of  Runner  Beans  or 
rows  of  Peas  on  the  north  side.  Open  a  trench 
4  feet  in  width  and  0  inches  in  depth,  throwing 
the  soil  evenly  on  each  side.  Then  wheel  in  a 
layer  about  1  foot  in  dejjth  of  only  partially  de- 
cayed stable  manure  or  a  mixture  of  this  and 
leaves,  returning  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil 
thrown  on  to  the  top  of  this  and  no  further  pre- 
paration is  needed.  Sow  the  seed  at  once  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow  in  patches  3  feet  apart, 
and  by  the  time  the  seedlings  come  up  no  pro- 
tection will  be  needed.  Not  more  tlian  one 
plant  should  lie  left  at  each  station.  This  is  the 
market  grower's  plan,  but  most  private  gardeners 
can  afi'ord  time  and  space  to  raise  the  requisite 
number  of  plants  under  glass.  Sow  during  the 
first  week  in  May  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  and 
harden  and  plant  out  before  the  seedlings  become 
stunted.  Too  often  they  are  raised  three  weeks 
too  early,  and  rather  than  put  out  starvelings  I 
would  prefer  to  raise  a  fresh  batch.  Plant  in 
a  single  row  through  the  middle  of  the  raised 
bed,  disposing  the  plants  3  feet  apart  and 
roughly  ]jrotect  from  frosts  and  winds.  In  dry 
weather  it  may  be  necessary  to  water  occasion- 
ally during  the  first  month,  after  which  they  may 
safely  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the 
plants  bearing  profusely  in  hot  dry  weather. 
Never  pinch  or  prune,  but  let  the  plants  grow, 
spread,  and  fruit  naturally. 

Spi.N'Acn  usually  fails  in  hot  dry  weather, 
but  if  seed  is  sown  on  a  cool  north  border  pre- 
viously well  jirepared  by  manuring  and  digging 
the  crops  hold  out  surprisingly  well.  I  prefer  the 
Victoria  or  Monstrous  Virotiay  for  summer  and 
early  autumn  crops,  this  standing  much  longer 
than  the  common  round  -  seeded  or  suinmer 
Spinach.  About  three  sowings  at  fortnightly 
intervals  should  be  made  commencing  towards 
the  end  of  May.  The  drills  ought  to  be  drawn 
1  foot  apart  and  be  moistened  if  at  all  dry  prior 
to  sowing  the  seed.  Tliiti  sowing  should  be 
practised  and  thinning  out  where  needed  early 
resorted  to,  crowd  d  Spinach  being  the  iirst 
to  riui  to  seed.  A  fairly  good  substitute  for 
the  true  Si>inacli  is  found  in  the  New  Zealand 
Spinach,  though  it  is  my  belief  the  greater 
portion  of  what  is  annually  grown  in  this 
country  is  never  used.  This  species  being  of  a 
succulent  nature  and  somewhat  resembling  the 
common  Ice  plant,  actually  revels  in  a  hot 
and  dry  position,  though  it  ought  to  have  a  good 
thickness  of  decaying  manure  under  it.  A 
dozen  plants  will  yield  abundance  or  a  sufficiency 
of  young  tcjps  or  shoots,  these  being  what  are 
boiled  for  most  establishments,  and  they  should 
be  planted  or  .sown  on  a  south  border  or  other 
sunny  position  fully  3  feet  apart  each  way.  The 
requisite  nund)er  of  jilants  may  yet  be  raised 
under  glass  singly  in  24-inch  pots,  or  the  seed 
be  sown  in  the  spots  prepared  in  the  open. 
The  plants  require  no  watering  after  they  are 
once  well  established,  but  should  be  protected 
from  frosts  when  first  put  out,  and  again  in  the 
autumn. 

Tomatoes  are  essentially  hot-weather  vege- 
tables or  salading  as  jireferred,  and  for  these 
the  weather  cannot  well  be  too  hot  and  dry. 
_  Should  we  experience  a  hot  season  the  demand 
for  Tomatoes  will  exceed  anything  that  has 
previously  taken  place  in  that  way,  .ind  both 
private  and  market  growers  will  do  well  to  plant 
extensively.  Unfortunately,  open  air  crops  are 
most  precarious,  but  then  they  can  be  cultivated 
where  nothing  els-^:  will  or  is  often  grown,  and 
not  unfrequmtly  heavy  crops  have  been  taken 


from  plants  growing  in  the  open  borders,  these 
being  su[)i)orted  by  strong  stakes.  The  sites 
I  can  most  strongly  recommend  are  sunny 
garden  and  house  walls,  those  that  screeu  the 
plants  from  rainfall  being  much  the  best.  If 
the  foliage  can  be  kept  fairly  dry,  it  is  not  often 
that  the  disease  spoils  the  crops.  Give  each 
plant  the  benefit  of  a  good  spit  of  fresh  loam 
and  half  that  quantity  of  manure,  and  tliey 
will  then  grow  healthily  and  strongly,  producing 
heavy  crops  without  much  further  trouble 
beyond  removing  all  superfluous  side  shoots 
and  securing  the  stems  to  the  walls,  fences  or 
stakes  as  the  case  may  be.  Open  Air  and 
Earliest  of  All  are  among  the  first  to  give  ripe 
fruit,  while  Conference  crops  the  most  surely, 
such  sorts  as  Dedham  Favourite,  A  1,  and 
Perfection  also  doing  well. 

Runner  Beans,  though  moisture-loving  sub- 
jects, will  yet  do  remarkably  well  in  a  hot  sea- 
son, provided  they  always  receive  abundance 
of  water  at  the  roots.  The  rows  of  these,  then, 
ought  to  be  located  conveniently  near  a  good 
water  supply,  and  a  thorough  soaking  should  be 
given  at  least  once  a  week  during  a  dry  season. 
Driblets  are  simply  thrown  away  on  them,  and 
if  the  plants  fail  to  set  great  clusters  of  pods, 
this  is  jiroof  positive  they  are  too  dry  at  the 
roots.  They  like  plenty  of  manure,  too,  and  in 
addition  to  digging  in  a  good  dre.ssing  of  solid 
manure,  liquid  manure  ought  also  to  be  given 
freely.  Allowing  them  to  mature  a  quantity 
of  seed  has  a  very  weakening  eflect,  and  the 
pods  should  be  kept  closely  gathered  whether 
wanted  for  home  use  or  not.  Kidney  Beans 
are  never  continuous-bearing  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  but  they  can  be  had  throughout 
a  hot  season  by  sowing  at  short  intervals,  the 
ridges  between  Celery  trenches  answering  well 
for  them. 

Peas  are  not  happy  during  very  hot  and  dry 
weather,  but  even  these  succeed  surprisingly 
well  on  sjiaces  <I  feet  or  rather  less  in  width 
between  Celery  trenches.  They  also  do  well  if 
treated  as  liberally  at  the  roots  as  runner 
Beans.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  one  cf  the  best  hot- 
weather  varieties  that  can  be  tried.  Cabbages 
are  usually  too  much  over-run  by  caterpillars  to 
be  of  any  real  service,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  tlie  earlier  varieties  of  Cauliflowers  ; 
but  the  Autiunn  Giant  can  be  had  clean  and 
good  in  August,  provided  the  plants  are  kept 
well  supplied  with  moisture  and  manure  at  the 
roots.  W.  I. 

NOTES  ON  LATE  BROCCOLI. 

If  a  supply  of  vegetables  is  to  be  maintained 
throughout  the  spring  months,  and  especially 
the  month  of  May,  Broccoli  must  still  be  relied 
upon.  Hardily-grown  Broccoli  weathered  the 
storm  and  stood  up  bravely  against  it,  when 
Cabbages  could  barely  make  any  progress  and 
Spinach  was  withered  up.  For  supjjlying  a 
gentleman's  table,  something  more  than  or- 
dinary greens  is  needed,  and  although  we  make 
full  allowance  for  such  crops  as  forced  French 
Beans  and  Asparagus,  these  are  not  forthcom- 
ing in  every  garden  for  the  want,  perhaps,  of 
means  to  provide  them.  Broccoli  can  be  grown 
by  everyone.  It  is  quite  evident  that  some  of 
the  kinds  that  are  planted  are  not  quite  hardy, 
or  they  would  not  succumb  so  quickly  as  they 
do.  There  can  be  no  questioning  the  hardi- 
ness of  Veitch's  Blodel — at  least,  as  compared 
with  other  sorts — for  again  this  has  come  through 
the  ordeal  the  best  of  any.  Last  season  I  was 
able  to  speak  favourably  on  this  sterling  kind, 
and  I  can  again  reiterate  what  I  then  said.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  this  variety  will  eventu- 
ally become  as  popular  as  a  late  spring  Broccoli 
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as  Veitch's  Self- protecting  Autumn.  By  having 
the  plants  well  e.\posed  they  form  remarkably 
dwarf  stems,  the  leaves  falling  over  so  as  to  rest 
on  the  ground,  and  thus  protecting  the  stems. 
Ledsham's  Latest  of  All  and  the  old  Cattell's 
Eclipse  are  also  good  sorts.  I  am  growing  Cat- 
tell's Eclipse  agaiu  this  season,  but  Model,  I 
think,  will  eventually  supersede  the  lot  for  the 
general  late  supply.  The  heads  do  not  grow  so 
large  as  those  of  the  others,  but  yet  are  large 
enough  for  table  use. 

Planting  Broccoli  on  loo.se  ground,  especially 
between  rows  of  Potatoes,  is  one  of  the  sure 
sources  of  failure  and  a  practice  which  I  could 
never  see  the  wisdom  of.  If  room  is  scarce, 
better  by  far  not  grow  so  many  Potatoes  and 
have  the  rows  of  these  closer  together,  so  as  to 
reserve  a  piece  of  ground  specially  for  the  Broc- 
coli. The  ground  for  Broccoli  cannot  very  well 
be  too  firm.  If  it  should  come  a  "dripping" 
time,  the  haulm  of  the  Potatoes  is  kept  with 
difficulty  off  the  Broccoli.  There  cannot  be  too 
much  care  in  jireparing  green  vegetables  for 
winter  and  spring  use,  so  double  cropping  can- 
not be  too  strongly  condemned.  It  is  where 
this  course  is  adopted  that  the  plants  are  so 
greatly  injured  by  frost  as  to  be  cleared  off 
wholesale.  What  is  termed  the  winter  or 
early  spring  Broccoli  is  the  most  disappointing, 
probably  on  account  of  being  in  a  more  forward 
state,  and  thus  unable  to  withstand  the  cold 
blasts.  The  good  old  Penzance  and  Leaming- 
ton are  amongst  the  very  best  to  precede  the 
others  I  have  named,  but  are  not  nearly  so  hardy, 
probably  on  account  of  being  larger  growers  and 
not  so  self-protecting.  As  an  experiment  I  once, 
before,  however,  becoming  so  well  acquainted  with 
Model,  planted  a  breadth  of  Eclipse  on  a  north 
border,  thinking  by  so  doing  to  have  a  very  late 
lot,  but  it  did  not  turn  in.  It  commenced 
remaking  fresh  growth,  kept  on  growing 
throughout  the  season,  and  did  not  turn  in  until 
the  usual  time  the  following  spring.  The  lesson 
then  gained  proved  that  even  for  the  very  latest 
crops  the  plants  could  not  be  grown  too  fully 
exposed,  so  that  the  tissues  may  become  well 
hardened.  This  is  what  we  want  if  success  is 
to  attend  our  efforts.  I  am  well  aware  that 
after  all  our  preparations  the  natural  elements 
will  cheat  us,  but  stQl,  when  we  can  ensure  a 
fair  percentage  of  Broccoli  being  saved,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  use  the  most  judicious  means  to  en- 
sure their  turning  out  well.  Not  by  any  means 
would  I  make  Broccoli  my  sheet  anchor  as  a 
spring  supply,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  appreciated, 
and  if  after  weathering  the  winter  storms  and 
spring  blasts  it  comes  out  well,  the  grower  will 
be  well  rewai'ded  for  his  pains. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  thousands  of  plants 
are  ruined  before  they  are  planted  out,  either 
through  too  early  sowing  and  also  overcrowd- 
ing in  the  seed-beds.  I  generally  sow  late 
enough,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  planted  into 
their  permanent  quarters  direct.  In  this  way 
the  plants  do  not  remain  in  the  beds  to  be  spoilt 
by  overcrowding.  This  garden  is  much  exposed. 
Oftentimes  people  have  to  wait  until  a  crop  is 
off  before  Broccoli  can  be  planted  out,  but  this 
is  no  reason  why  the  plants  should  be  spoilt,  as 
they  can  be  easily  pricked  off  when  about  4 
inches  high.  By  this  means  the  plants  receive 
a  wholesome  check,  the  tissues  become  hard- 
ened and  are  in  good  condition  when  the  time 
comes  for  planting. 

Another  mistake,  I  think,  is  the  baneful  prac- 
tice of  planting  on  the  poorest  of  ground.  Some 
people  appear  to  think  that  any  poor  soil  is 
suitable  for  the  Broccoli  crop,  and  select  sites 
which  are  practically  exhausted.  It  must  not 
be  inferred  that  I  would  go  to  the  extent  of  over- 
charging the  soil  with  stimulating  manures,  but 


I  would  not  hesitate  to  manure  for  the  crop  if  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  soil  was  want- 
ing in  fertility.  Firmness  of  soil  is  what  is 
needed,  and  with  fertility  combined,  then  the 
plants  will  not  become  too  gross.  Ground  which 
has  been  occupied  with  Peas,  and  the  ground 
for  which  was  manured,  will  be  found  very 
suitable  for  Broccoli.  It  is  by  treating  the 
plants  rationally  that  we  are  likely  to  succeed. 
In  old  gardens  which  are  rich  in  humus 
through  long  years  of  manuring,  and  which 
have  become  almost  black,  the  practice  of  dust- 
ing the  surface  over  with  lime  previous  to  plant- 
ing should  not  be  neglected.  A  little  salt  would 
also  be  highly  beneficial.  A.  Y.  A. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 
May  27  &  28. 
This  exhibition  must  be  considered  as  a  tho- 
roughly representative  one,  whilst  as  to  the  quality 
and  numbers  of  the  exhibits  in  the  various  sec- 
tions there  is  no  occasion  to  find  fault,  but  rather 
to  congratulate  ourselves  that  such  a  splendid  dis- 
play can  be  brought  together  in  these  days,  when 
so  much  encouragement  is  not  held  out  by  other 
societies  to  exhibitors  to  remunerate  them  for 
their  trouble  and  expense.  The  two  exhibi- 
tions, that  at  the  Temple  and  the  other  at  Earl's 
Court  aflford  a  considerable  contrast.  At  tte  for- 
mer, the  Orchids  were  the  finest  features  in  the 
show  both  for  their  numbers  and  the  attiaclion 
they  caused.  At  Earl's  Court  there  were  several 
splendid  e.xamples  of  flowering  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  with  such  grand  Palms  and  Crotons 
as  have  never  before  been  staged  at  any  such  show 
in  London,  Orchids  from  the  trade  growers  still 
being  a  prominent  feature. 

Orchids  were  in  the  competing  classes  best 
shown  by  Mr.  Cypher,  who  had  large  and  freely 
flowered  examples  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  and 
D.  Bensona;,  with  a  splendid  plant  of  Cypripedium 
caudatum,  with  other  good  things  in  Lslia  pur- 
purata  and  Cattleyas  (Mendeli  and  Mossife),  and 
a  fine  jDlant  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  Mr. 
James,  who  came  second,  had  an  excellent  Vanda 
suavis  and  Cymbidium  Lowianum  with  Dendro- 
bium nobile.  For  new  Orchids  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Co.  won  easily,  showing  in  the  class  for  three,  Cat- 
tleya  Arnoldiana  (L.  purpurata  x  Cattleya  labiata), 
a  richly  coloured  hybrid;  Dendrobium  Phalfe- 
nopsis  dellense,  and  Grammatophyllum  Measuresi- 
anum,  all  promising  additions.  In  Mr.  Cypher's 
second  prize  exhibit  was  Cypripedium  Chamber- 
lainianum  in  good  condition.  For  one  new  Orchid 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  were  the  only  exhibitors, 
taking  the  first  prize  with  their  beautiful  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  Bleui  superbissimum,  shown  also 
at  the  Temple.  In  this  class  they  also  showed  On- 
cidium  Gravesianum  vivicans,  a  distinct  form  of 
this  scarce  Orchid.  Miscellaneous  groups  of 
Orchids  were  staged  in  profusion.  Messrs.  San- 
der and  Co.,  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  and 
Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  and  Co.  all 
had  similar  groups  to  those  shown  at  the  Temple. 
Messrs.  Sander's  still  containing  Iheir  new  and 
choice  kinds.  Messrs.  Charlesworth's  being  staged 
upon  the  ground  had  a  very  pretty  effect.  Messrs. 
B.  S.  'Williams  and  Son  also  had  a  gold  collection ; 
these  were  placed  in  the  newly-erected  glass  struc- 
ture at  the  opposite  end  of  the  long  building,  and 
consisted  of  plants  as  previously  described  in  the 
Temple  show  report.  Mr.  Prinsep  again  staged  his 
fine  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  which  still 
looked  remarkably  fresh.  Groups  of  Orchids  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants  in  competition  were  best  shown  by 
Mr.  Cypher  and  Mr.  James  in  the  trade  class,  and 
by  Mr.  Currey  in  the  amateurs'.  The  first-named 
arranged  his  group  in  an  admirable  manner  with 
suitable  foliage  plants  ;  the  last  two  made  the  mis- 
take in  employing  foliage  plants  that  were    too 


heavy  or  of  too  dark  a  shade  of  green  to  give  a 
good  effect,  although  a  few  well- c  iloured_  small 
plants  of  Crotons  were  a  redeeming  feature  in  that 
of  Mr.  Currey. 

For  hardy  herb.aceous,  bulbous  and  alpine  plants, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first  wi  h  a  collection 
staged  in  their  usual  good  style  in  the  trade  class, 
whilst  in  that  for  amateurs,  Mr.  Sage,  Dysart 
House,  Twickenham,  took  the  first  p  ize,  he  also 
showing  remarkably  well.  Mr.  Ware  was  first 
with  an  extensive  group  of  hardy  deciduous  shrubs 
in  flower,  showing  chiefly  P-neonies,  Azalea  mollis 
(both  in  great  variety),  with  Genista  Andreana  and 
Hydrangeas  that  had  evidently  not  been  grown  out 
of  doors.  Mr.  Ware  also  exhibited  a  large  collec- 
tion of  cut  blooms  of  late  Tulips  and  other  things 
in  SI  ason,  forming  a  miscellaneous  group.  Other 
flowering  plants,  as  Begonias  a'  d  Gloxinias,  were 
shown  in  splendid  condition  by  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Sons,  who  took  first  for  both  single  and  double 
tuberous  Begonias,  with  well-grown  plants  of  dwarf 
and  sturdy  growth,  bearing  grand  blooms  in  the 
case  of  the  doubles,  which  were  as  good  examples 
as  anyone  could  possibly  desire,  whilst  the  singles 
were  excellent  also,  neither  lot  being  over-large, 
but  quite  enough  so  for  any  practical  purpose.  The 
same  firm  took  first  for  Gloxinias,  with  well-grown 
plants,  profuse  in  bloom  and  of  an  excellent  strain. 
Mr.  Long,  Streatham  Hill,  was  first  in  the  amateurs' 
class.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  were  a 
capital  first  for  Clivias,  with  plants  of  medium  size, 
bearing  fine  trusses  of  bloom.  They  were  also  first 
for  twelve  Amaryllids,  with  plants  and  flowers  of 
good  quality,  although  somewhat  late  in  the  sea- 
son. 

FiNE-FOLiAGED  PLANTS.— There  were  several 
grand  examples  of  these  shown.  This  was  notably 
the  case  with  the  collection  of  nine  distinct  Palms, 
to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  in  the  nursery- 
men's class.  This  finely-grown  lot  of  plants  came 
from  Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar;  the  largest  were 
truly  noble  specimens  of  Kentia  australis,  Areca 
sapida,  Seaforthia  elegans,  Latan-a  borbonica, 
Pritchardia  pacifica  and  Rhapis  humilis,  with  good 
specimens  also  of  Kentia  Wendlandi  and  Phcenix 
reclinata.  Mr.  Cypher  also  exhibited  well  in  this 
class,  his  finest  plant  being  Latania  borbo- 
nica, with  good  ones  also  of  Kentias  and  the 
seldom-seen  Caryota  sobohfera.  The  largest  plants 
in  this  and  a  few  other  instances  give  an  idea  of 
their  noble  proportions  when  well  grown.  In  the 
amateurs'  class,  Mr.  Offer,  Handcross  Park,  was 
first.  He  had  fine  plants  of  Phoenix  tenuis,  with 
two  splendid  Kentias  and  Latania  Commersoni,  a 
variety  not  often  seen  so  good,  its  reddish-coloured 
tints  on  the  younger  foliage  and  leaf- stalks  being 
very  effective.  Mr.  Finch,  Coventry,  came  second 
in  this  class  with  large  plants,  Kentia  Belmoreana 
being  one  of  his  best. 

For  fine-foliaged  plants  Mr.  Cypher  was  first  in 
the  nurserymen's  class.  Here  was  shown  the  only 
good  plant  in  the  show  of  the  true  Cordyline  indi- 
visa,  with  some  fine  specimens  of  Kentias  and 
Cycads.  Mr.  Offer  was  an  easy  winner  in  the 
amateurs'  class,  staging  Cycas  revoluta  in  splendid 
health  and  of  large  proportions,  with  graceful  arch- 
ing foliage  only  seen  in  the  best  foims.  Two  fit- 
ting companion  plants  were  Croton  angustifolius, 
still  unsurpassed  in  its  elegant  growth,  the  foliage 
in  this  instance  of  a  rich  golden  colour,  and  an- 
other of  Croton  princeps.  With  these  were  also 
fine  plants  of  Kentia  australis,  Cycas  ciroinalis, 
and  Alocasia  macrorrhiza  variegata.  Mr.  Foid, 
Wrest  Park,  Slough,  was  a  good  second,  showing 
amongst  other  plants  a  fine  one  of  Alocasia  gigan- 
tea  misnamed  A.  Lowi,  with  two  good  Crotons. 
The  first  prize  for  ten  Crotons  went  to  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Peckham  Rye,  for  plants  of 
medium  size  only,  the  best  being  C.  Morti,  Queen 
Victoria,  Keidi,  and  Baron  F.  Selliere.  The  second 
prize  went  to  much  larger  plants  from  Mr.  James, 
but  Crotons  are  non-effective  when  not  well  col- 
oured. The  six  Crotons  from  Mr.  Offer  were  one 
of  the  features  of  the  show  ;  finer  plants  or  in 
more  perfect  form  as  regards  colour  are  rarely 
seen  These  were  C.  undulatus,  Queen  Victoiia, 
Evansianus,  Prince  of  Wales,  Warreni,  and  Dis- 
raeli.    With  twelve  Dracsenas,  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons 
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were  first,  having  dwarf  plants  of  the  best  kinds' 
the  best  being  D.  australis  variegata,  D.  Lindeni' 
D.  mortfontainensis,  D.  Alsace  Lorraine,  D.  Mas 
sangeana  (paler  than  D.  Lindeni),  and  D.  Mme. 
Bergman.  Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons  were  a  close 
sfcond,  having  D.  amabilis,  D.  norwoodiensis,  D. 
Baptist!,  and  D.  Wilsoni,  all  in  good  order.  The 
position  of  these  two  competitors  was  reversed  in 
the  class  for  Caladiums,  both  showing  several  of 
the  newer  kinds  particularly  good,  but  the  growth 
of  the  iirst  prize  lot  was  more  compact.  The  best 
in  these  two  exhibits  were  C.  Sanchoniathum,  C. 
Excellent  (an  improved  C.  Chantini),  C.  J.  A.  Box, 

C.  Paul  Verniere  (metallic-looking  hue).  There 
was  scarcely  any  perceptible  difference  in  these  two 
exhibits.  The  class  fur  six  Dracaenas  brought 
some  good  competition.  The  best  set  came 
from  Mr.  Offer,  who  had  D.  Lindeni,  D.  Robin- 
soniana,  D.  Mme.  Bergman,  and  D.  porpliyro- 
phylla,  all  finely  grown.  Mr.  Howe,  Park  Hill, 
Streatham,    came    a   near  second  ;   his  best  were 

D.  Baptisti,  D.  Mooreana,  and  D.  Youngi.  An- 
other good  set  came  from  Mr.  Lambert,  Heme  Hill. 
Pitcher  plants  were  only  represented  by  two  col- 
lections. The  first  prize  collection  from  Messrs. 
Peed  and  Son  were  moderate-sized  plants,  some  of 
which  were  in  capital  form,  particularly  Sarra- 
cenia  Chelsoni,  S.  Tolliana,  S.  Stevensi,  and  S. 
Atkinsoniana,  Mr.  James  being  second.  The  best 
six  Ferns  were  those  from  Mr.  Offer,  who  showed 
large  and  healthy  specimens  of  Davallia  jiolyantha 
and  D.  Mooreana,  with  Lastrea  laserpitifolia,  a 
handsome  Fein  of  compact  growth,  and  one  not 
often  seen,  Cibotium  Schiedei,  Alsophila  australis, 
and  Dicksonia  antarctica  completing  the  number. 
Mr.  Ford  came  in  a  good  second  with  all  dwarf 
kinds,  the  best  being  Adiantum  decorum  (a  fine 
plant)  and  Phlebodium  phymatodes  (a  bright  green 
species).  Another  good  lot  was  staged  by  Mr.  Tate, 
who  had  Adiantum  Williamsi  and  Nephrolepis 
davallioides  furcans,both  in  good  form.  The  finest 
pair  of  Tree  Ferrs  were  those  from  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son,  a  grand  pair  of  Dicksonia  an- 
tarctica, the  next  l.iest  being  those  of  Mr.  Offer, 
one  each  of  t'yathea  dealbata  and  Dicksonia  an- 
tarctica, making  a  capital  pair. 

New  plants  consisted  chiefly  of  those  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  who  had  some  good  things 
in  their  various  collections  in  the  several  classes  pro- 
vided, and  some  choice  things  from  M.  Linden. 
With  three  new  plants  shown  for  the  first  time 
Messrs.  Sander  were  first,  having  Vriesia  tessellata 
Sanderiana,  a  very  Ijeautiful  novelty  ;  Maranta  San- 
dera;,  after  M.  roseo-picta.  but  more  robust,  a  strik- 
ing plant,  and  Anthurium  Lawrencca;.  For  one  new 
plant  in  flower,  Messrs.  Sander  were  also  first, 
showing  a  small  growing  variety  of  Dipladenia  (or 
Ecbites)  under  the  name  of  D.Marie  Henriettewith 
small  flowers  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour.  By  some 
this  plant  is  considered  identical  with  Echites 
atroviolacea  ;  certainly  it  is  closely  allied  to  it.  For 
twelve  new  plants  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  were  also 
first  ;  some  of  the  best  of  these  were  Pteris 
phuenicophorium  Harrisi  'N'ictorias  (too  long  a 
name),  an  extremely  narrow  silvery  variegated 
form  of  compact  growth ;  Cocos  Pynaerti,  a 
minor  variety  of  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Leopoldina 
Laucheana,  best  described  as  a  major  form  of  the 
same  well-known  Palm,  which  is  by  botanists 
classified  as  Leopoldina  pulchra ;  Alocasia  no- 
bilis.  having  arrow-shaped  leaves  ;  a  variety 
of  Nidularium  Makoyanum  and  Anthurium  alba- 
nense,  having  spathes  of  a  deep  blood  colour. 
With  six  new  plants,  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  were 
likewise  first,  showing  in  this  instance  Phoenix 
Itebelini.  a  dwarf  and  compact  variety;  Nidu- 
larium striatum,  with  pale  coloured  foliage;  and 
Oreopanax  Sanderiana,  with  other  plants.  For  one 
new  fine-foliaged  plant.  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  were 
also  placed  first  with  Vriesia  tessellata  Sanders,  a 
beautifully  variegated  form,  and  one  of  the  best 
things  in  the  entire  group.  M.  Linden  had  his 
well-grown  and  attractive  collection  of  new  planis 
which  were  shown  the  previous  two  days  at  the 
Temple ;  hence  in  the  opinion  they  did  not  pre- 
sumably comply  strictly  with  the  schedule  in  letter, 
as  they  did  in  spirit.  The  best  of  these  were  al- 
luded to  last  week  in  the  report  of  the   Temple 


show,  but  two  should  be  particularly  noted  as  pro- 
mising additions  in  every  respect,  viz.,  Dichorisan- 
dra  musaica  gigantea  and  Smilax  argentea,  two 
plants  that  should  find  permanent  recognition. 
The  beautiful  new  Calla  EUiotiana  was  again 
shown  by  Captain  Elliot,  Farnborough  Park  ;  it 
has  been  previously  described  in  these  columns. 
It  will  become  an  undoubted  favourite  when  once 
put  into  commerce,  with  its  rich  deep  golden 
spathes  of  great  substance. 

Miscellaneous  groups  were  largely  shown  by 
trade  growers  and  from  a  few'  private  gardens. 
Amongst  the  latter,  particular  note  should  be  taken 
of  the  splendid  examples  of  Malmai-son  Carnations, 
the  deep  pink  and  the  blush  varief>y  both  with 
flowers  of  unusual  freshness;  also  of  Almeira,  a 
valuable  yellow  kind  in  profuse  bloom,  which  were 
staged  by  Mr.  Jennings,  gardener  to  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  at  Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard,  and 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon  this  able  culti- 
vator. Another  fine  lot  of  Carnations  (Malmuison) 
in  large  numbers  were  staged  by  Mr.  Crasp,  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Wimborne,  Canfoid  Manor,  Dorset, 
making  also  an  excellent  display.  To  both  of 
these  groups  silver  medals  were  awarded.  From 
the  trade  came  several  groups  as  exhibited  at  the 
Temple  show.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  staged  a 
grand  bank  of  Roses  in  pots,  being  awarded  a  gold 
medal.  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons  staged  a  choice 
mixed  group ;  so  also  did  Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
Son  and  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  ;  Messrs. 
Waterer  and  Son  another  of  hardy  Azaleas,  Mr. 
Mould  one  of  well-grown  half-specimen  Ericas, 
Messrs.  Peed  and  Son  one  of  well-flowered  An- 
thurium Scherzerianum,  Messrs.  James  and  Son 
Calceolarias,  Mr.  Iceton  a  grand  group  of  Palms  of 
noble  proportions.  Mons.  Adolphe  d'Haene  one  of 
fine-foliaged  plants  and  another  of  Orchids  and 
Nidulariums,  Mes  rs.  Low  and  Co.  one  of  Ericas  as 
shown  at  the  Temple,  and  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons 
another  group,  this  time  of  hardy  plants.  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son  staged  a  large  quantity  of  cut 
Pa^onies,  Irises,  &c.,  as  did  Messrs.  Earr  and  Son. 
Mr.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington,  showed  several 
floral  arrangements ;  MM.  V.  Lemoine  and  fils, 
Nancy,  showed  their  grand  forms  of  double  Lilacs 
wiih  spikes  of  unusual  size  and  vigour  ;  to  each  of 
these  exhibits  silver  medals  were  well  and 
deservedly  awarded,  and  the  same  award  was  made 
to  a  large  group  of  Ferns  which  Messrs.  Birkenhead 
staged  in  good  condition.  Bronze  medals  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Phippen  for  a  group  of  decorative 
plants,  and  to  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  for  Pansies. 
Amongst  the  Covent  Garden  produce,  the  best 
things  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Hayes,  of  Edmonton, 
who  took  first  for  a  large  assortment  of  things 
in  season  ;  Mr.  Brown  of  Hendon,  being  second. 
These  were  both  well-grown  collections  of  various 
plants  now  sent  to  Covent  Garden. 

There  was  not  so  much  competition  in  the  fruit 
classes  as  could  have  been  wished.  For  a  collec- 
tion of  fruit,  eight  dishes  distinct  varieties,  Mr. 
Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Pease,  Hutton  Hall, 
Guisborough,  Yorks,  was  first  with  a  very  fine 
dish  of  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes,  fair  'Black 
Hamburgh,  Best  of  All  Melon,  good  Lord  Napier 
Nectarines,  Figs,  Strawberry  Noble,  Bellegarde 
Peaches,  very  fine  Frogmore  Bigarreau  Cherries, 
and  a  nice-sized  Hunter's  Queen  Pine— a  very 
even  lot.  Mr.  J.  Crawford,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Thorpe,  Coddington  Hall,  Newark-on-Trent,  was 
second,  his  best  dishes  being  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  and  a  Melon,  Apples  and  Pears  being  shown 
with  Figs,  Strawberries,  and  a  very  small  Pine.  The 
prizes  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
were  well  contested,  seven  lots  being  shown,  Mr. 
T.  Osman,  gardener  to  Mr.  L.  T.  Baker,  Ottershaw 
Park,  Chertsey,  being  first  with  nice  even  bunches 
of  medium-size  with  good  colour  and  large  berries: 
second,  Mr.  Mclndoe,  with  smaller  berries  but  of 
gcjod  colour  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Edmunds,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Bestwood.  Notts.  For  three 
bunches  of  w  bite  Grapes,  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  easily 
first  with  very  fine  bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling  of 
a  beautiful  colour  :  second.  Mr.  E.  Peters,  gardener 
to  Mr.  J.  L.  Mansell.  Guernsey,  with  good  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  with  fine  berries,  but  rot 
ripe.      There    were   only     three    competitors    for 


twelve  pots  of  Strawberries,  but  those  shown  were 
good,  the  first  prizegoing  to  Mr.  Norman  for  splendid 
examples  of  Margueiite ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Thom- 
son, gardener  to  Messrs.  Wells,  Hattonhurst, 
Hounslow,  with  Sir  C.  Napier  bearing  a  great 
number  of  nice  fruit,  but  unfortunately  disfigured 
by  cotlon-weol  being  used  to  pack  the  fruit ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  Chuck,  Brodsworth  Hall,  Doncaster,  with 
Biilish  Queen  of  medium  size.  For  the  best  dish 
of  twenty-five  fruits  of  Strawberries,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  (gardener,  Mr.  Noiman)  sent  really 
wonderful  fruit  of  Auguste  Nicaise  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  those  shown  earlier  in  the  week  at  the 
Temple  ;  these  were  shown  in  a  large  box,  and  were 
worthily  awarded  the  large  silver  medal  in  addition 
to  first  piize  as  the  best  fruit  in  the  show  ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  Chuck,  with  Britii-h  Queen  :  thiid,  Mr.  G. 
Thomson,  with  good  Sir  C.  Napier.  The  class  for 
Cherries  was  poorly  represented,  Mr.  Mclndoe 
staging  fine  Black  Tartarian,  and  Mr.  P.  Blair  Early 
Lyons  of  nice  size  and  finish,  the  awards  being  given 
in  the  order  named.  For  Peaches,  Mr.  Robins,  gar- 
dener to  Colonel  Lee,  Hartwell  House,  Aylesbuiy, 
was  first  with  highly  coloured  Hale's  Early,  Mr. 
Mclndoe  being  second  with  larger  fruit  of  Grosse 
Mignonne,  but  paler  and  not  so  ripe.  For  Necta- 
rines, Mr.  Mclndoe  was  first  with  well  coloured 
Lord  Napier  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to 
Messrs.  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 
with  fine  fruits  perhaps  not  quite  so  ripe  as  the 
first  lot,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  superior  as  to 
size  and  deserving  of  the  higher  award  ;  third,  Mr. 
A.  Smith,  RoUeston  Hall,  with  smaller  fruits  oif  the 
same  variety.  Melons  brought  out  a  strong  compe- 
tition. For  the  best  scarlet  flesh,  Mr.  J.  Crawford 
was  first,  with  Scarlet  Premier;  second,  Mr.  J 
Lockie,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor,  with  Blenheim  / 
Orange.  For  green-fleshed  Melons,  Mr.  T.  Bower-  .' 
man,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  Hoare,  Hackwood,  was  first  ■' 
with  The  Countess  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Ritchings,  gar- 
dener to  Dr.  Frankland,  The  Yews,  Reigate  ;  third, 
Mr.  Mclndoe.  For  Figs,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack,  Liver- 
mere  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  first  with  good 
samples.  For  Tomatoes,  Mr.  G.  Mount  was  first 
with  a  fine  lot  of  Perfection;  second,  Mr.  F.  le 
I'oidevin,  Guernsey;  third,  Mr.  T.  Lockie.  For 
Cucumbers.  Mr.  Lockie  showed  splendid  fruits  of 
Lockie's  Perfection,  taking  the  first  prize;  second, 
Mr.  S.Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham, with  Sut- 
ton's A  1.  There  was  only  one  basket  of  salad  of 
eight  varieties  shown,  Mr.  A.  Hewell.  gardener  to 
Sir  E.  Saunders,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon,  taking  the 
first  prize,  with  a  nice  basket.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  class  for  Asparagus,  Mr.  A.  Smith 
taking  the  award.  The  collection  of  forced  vege- 
tables, eight  varieties,  brought  out  some  nice 
things,  Mr.  T.  Lockie  being  first  with  fine  Cucum- 
bers, American  Wonder  Peas,  Perfection  Tomatoes, 
Negro  Beans,  and  a  very  fine  dish  of  Snowdrop  Po- 
tatoes ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Crawford,  with  good  Early 
Milan  Turnips,  Puritan  Potatoes,  good  Cucumbers, 
Perfection  Tomatoes,  Chelsea  Gem  Peas  (very 
good),  and  Early  Nantes  Carrot.  For  eight  dishes 
of  vegetables  not  forced  there  was  but  one  compe- 
titor, Mr.  J.  Crawford,  the  best  dishes  being 
Veitch's  Model  Broccoli,  Asparagus,  and  Cabbages. 
There  was  a  fine  collection  of  Cucumbers  and  To- 
matoes staged  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  the  varieties 
being  the  same  as  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural show  earlier  in  the  week.  For  this  collec- 
tion a  silver  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  Miller,  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  staged 
the  lot  shown  earlier  in  the  week,  a  silver  medal 
being  also  awarded.  Mr.  T.  Bowie,  Sutherland, 
Reading,  had  a  dozen  nice  Hero  of  Lockinge 
Melons.  A  large  collection  of  Melons  in  variety 
was  staged  by  Mr.  C.  Blick,  The  Warren,  Bccken- 
ham  (bronze  medal).  The  Countess  Melon  was 
sent  in  fine  condition,  not  for  competition,  by  Mr. 
Sujith,  Rolleston  Hall.  Jellies,  jams,  marmalades, 
and  other  preserved  fruits  were  staged  by  Mr.  C. 
Chambers,  Maidstone  (silver  medal).  Mr.  Church- 
man. Wokingham,  staged  a  quantity  of  Melons  of 
excellent  quality  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  Slater, 
South  Kensington,  had  a  very  fine  stand  of  foreign 
and  home  -  grown  fruit  and  vegetables  (sDver 
medal).  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  Covent  Garden,  also  had 
a  great  variety  of  Apples  and  colonial  fruit  (silver 
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medal).  Mr.  Mclndoe  had  a  fine  collection  of 
Oranges,  Citrons,  Lemons,  &c.— a  very  interesting 
exhibit  (silver  medal).  In  the  market  competition, 
Mr.  F.  le  Poidevin,  Guernsey,  staged  fine  Melons 
in  quantity,  and  received  an  extra  award  for  dwarf 
Beans  and  Tomatoes.  Messrs.  White  and  Co., 
Covent  Garden,  had  a  fine  collection  of  vegetables, 
the  Asparagus  being  of  immense  size.  There  were 
also  some  very  choice  foreign  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  great  size,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Apricots,  and 
St.  Michael  Pines  being  extra  fine.  The  above 
firm  received  a  gold  medal  for  the  excellence  of 
their  exhibits. 


FRENCH  NOTES. 


ViTis  AKcJYROPHYLLA. — Although  a  very  orna- 
mental species,  this  is  seldom  to  be  met  with 
in  commerce.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Vitis  persica,  from  which 
species,  however,  it  differs  in  some  respects. 
Vitis  argyropliylla  is  a  native  of  Turkestan, 
and  is  synonymous  with  the  Cissus  argyropliylla 
of  Bunge,  Ampelopsis  argyrophylla  of  Planchon, 
and  Ampelopsis  vitifolia  of  some  authors 
From  its  trailing  or  semi-scandent  habit  of 
growth,  the  plant  is  admirably  adapted  for 
furnishing  rockwork,  grottoes,  &c.,  for  hiding 
from  view  ruins  or  bare  and  unsightly  places, 
or  for  covering  declivities  with  a  rich  garb  of 
foliage.  It  may  also  be  grown  in  borders,  as  it 
bears  pruning  well  at  all  seasons,  and  can 
readily  be  cut  and  shaped  to  the  form  of  a  clump 
or  tufty  bush.  It  is  multiplied  by  means  of 
cuttings  or  by  layering.  For  cuttings,  half- 
ripened  wood  is  most  usually  employed,  one  or 
two  buds  being  left  on  each  cutting.  They  are 
then  inserted  into  pots  filled  with  heath  soil 
and  placed  under  cloches  in  the  propagating 
liouse.  When  layering  is  the  method  adopted, 
old  heath  soil  is  used.  The  plant  may  also  be 
propagated  from  offsets  taken  in  spring.  What- 
ever method  of  propagation  may  be  employed, 
the  plants  are  afterwards  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground,  where  they  are  quite  hardy.  Plants  of 
A^itis  argyropliylla  can  be  obtained  from  M. 
Godefroy-Lebeuf,  nurseryman,  Argenteuil. 

Deutzia  parviflora. — Deutzia  parviflora 
appears  to  be  as  yet  but  little  known  in 
Europe,  although  it  has  for  several  years  been 
known  and  grown  in  N.  America,  where  it  was 
first  introduced  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  the 
original  plants  having  been  sent  there  by  Dr. 
Regel  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  species  is 
indigenous  to  the  north  of  China  and  the  banks 
of  the  Amoor  River,  and  would  consequently 
be  hardy  in  our  latitudes.  It  forms  a  bush  of 
short  and  vigorous  growth  from  about  5  feet  to 
over  G  feet  high,  with  erect  branches  and  dark 
green  leaves.  It  comes  into  flower  (in  N. 
America,  at  least)  somewhat  earlier  than  D. 
gracilis,  that  is,  in  the  end  of  May  or  early  in 
June,  and  has  gone  out  of  bloom  before  the 
last-named  species  conies  into  full  flower.  The 
flowers  are  milk-white,  occasionally  creamy- 
white,  and  agreeably  perfumed.  In  shape 
they  ditt'er  from  the  flowers  of  the  other  species 
of  Deutzia,  being  salver-shaped  or  slightly 
cup-shaped  instead  of  bell-shaped.  They  are 
also  produced  in  corymb-like  clusters,  very 
much  resembling  the  clusters  of  the  flowers 
of  Hawtliorn  or  of  some  kinds  of  Spirtea. 
These  flower-clusters  grow  erect  on  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  and  being  very  numerous  and  of 
a  pure  white  colour,  are  very  efl'ective  during 
the  time  of  bloom.  The  treatment  under  cul- 
ture does  not  differ  from  that  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  the  other  sjiecies  of 
Deutzia.  Any  light,  well- drained,  substantial 
soil  will  suit  it.  It  is  multiplied  by  means  of 
cuttings  taken  either  from  the  ripe   wood   in 


autumn  or  winter  and  struck  in  the  open  air,  or 
from  the  young  wood  in  spring  and  struck 
under  cloches  in  the  propagating  house.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  such  a  handsome  hardy 
shrub  as  Deutzia  parviflora  only  requires  to  be 
better  known  to  become  widely  popular. 

Glass  bricks  for  plant  houses.— A  recent 
invention  of  M.  Falconnier,  a  Swiss  architect, 
is  the  employment  of  glass  for  making  bricks 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  plant  houses. 
These  bricks  are  blown  hollow  in  the  interior 
like  bottles,  and  are  of  so-.newhat  different 
dimensions  from  those  of  the  ordinary  brick, 
being  8  inches  long,  nearly  6  inches  broad,  and 
about  4^  inches  thick.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  their  use  are  that  in  plant  houses  constructed 
with  them,  the  walls  being  translucent,  there  is 
a  much  greater  amount  of  difl'used  light  than 
is  obtainable  in  ordinary  plant  houses,  and  also 
that  the  air  contained  in  the  bricks  being  a  bad 
conductor,  the  radiation  and  loss  of  heat  are 
more  eflectually  prevented  and  firing  is  thus 
economised.  The  present  price  of  these  bricks 
is  £1  per  100,  but  they  will  probalily  become 
much  cheaper  should  the  demand  for  them  be 
suflioiently  large  to  permit  of  their  being  manu- 
factured on  an  extensive  scale. — Eevue  Hor- 
ticole. 


PUBLIC  Gardens. 


Another  open  space.— A  valuable  addition  to 
the  green  spots  of  the  City  was  made  on  Monday, 
when  the  burial-ground  of  St  Botolph,  Aldgate, 
was  thrown  open  as  a  public  garden.  The  Hon. 
Sir  C.  Fremantle,  chairman  of  the  Aldgate  Freedom 
Foundation,  a  governing  body  which  has  control  of 
the  local  charities,  presided  at  the  inaugural  cere- 
mony. The  Public  Gardens  Association  have  con- 
tributed largely  towards  the  expenses  of  laying  out 
the  grounds. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.— The  Hybrid  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  presided  over  by 
Sir  Joseph  Bailey,  after  hearing  witnesses,  stopped 
the  opponents"  evidence  and  decided  that  so  much 
of  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  as  related  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  had  not  been  pro\'ed. 
The  committee  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which 
they  would  see  these  fields  opened  to  the  public, 
but  stated  that  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  over- 
ride the  Open  Spaces  Act,  1.881. 

Expenditure  on  parks.— The  Parks  Commit- 
tee of  the  London  County  Council  have  been 
authorised  to  expend  £420  on  capital  account 
for  the  purchase  of  two  additional  plots  of  land  to 
be  added  to  Brockwell  Park  ;  to  incur  an  expendi- 
ture of  £36lj  for  erecting  a  bathing  shelter,  and 
planting  a  shrubbery  to  screen  it,  en  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  present  bathing  pond  on  Hampstead 
Heath  ;  and  to  incur  an  expenditure  of  £1415  for 
laying  gravel  on  the  paths  on  Parliament  Hill. 

North.  Park,  Eltham.— The  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces  Committee  reported  that  they  had  given 
consideration  to  the  question  of  purchasing  as  a 
public  park  the  remaining  portion,  118  acres  in 
extent,  of  North  Park,  Eltham.  The  valuer  esti- 
mated'the  cost  of  this  property  at  £35,400,  and, 
havino-  regard  to  its  distance  from  the  populous 
parts  "oi  the  county,  they  were  not  prepared,  as  no 
contributions  had  been  offered  by  the  local  autho- 
rities or  other  bodies,  to  advise  the  expenditure. 

New  playgi  ounds  for  East   London. — An 

influential  deputation  from  the  Hackney  District 
Board  of  Works,  headed  by  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  waited  upon  the  Open  Spaces  and  Parks 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  to  urge 
the  desirability  of  purchasing  the  large  area  known 
as  the  Hackney  Marshes  as  a  public  recreation 
ground  for  East  London.  The  price  asked  is 
£82,000,  of  which  sum  the  Council  have  offered 
£50',000'  and  the  District  Board  £16,000.     As  a  re- 


sult of  the  deputation  the  committee  agreed  to  re- 
commend the  Council  to  increase  their  offer  by 
£10,000,  and  Mr.  Tyssen  Amherst,  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  has  promised  £5000,  which  leaves  a  very 
small  sum  required  to  bring  this  admirable  scheme 
to  a  successful  issue.  The  addition  of  another 
"  lung  "  to  crowded  East  London  is  always  welcome. 

Alexandra  Palace.- Considerable  opposition 
will  be  raised  to  the  Bill  that  has  been  promoted 
by  the  London  Financial  Association  for  powers  to 
transfer  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  grounds  to  some 
public  body  or  trustees  for  use  as  a  place  of  public 
resort  and  recreation.  Petitions  praying  to  be 
heard  in  opposition  have  been  presented  by  the 
Corporation,  the  County  Councils  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  the  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health, 
the  Vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  and 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa- 
tion.—On  Saturday  afternoon  the  circular  enclosure 
known  as  De  Beauvoir  Square,  Kingsland  Road,  N., 
which  has  been  laid  out  by  the  MetropoUtan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public  by  Mrs.  Tyssen  Amherst.  Sir  William  Vincent, 
vice-chairman,  representing  the  association  in  the 
absence  abroad  of  its  chairman,  the  Earl  of  Meath, 
stated  that  the  association  had  spent  over  £200  in 
the  laying-out  of  the  ground,  which  had  been 
placed  at  its  disposal  for  a  nominal  rental  by  Mr. 
Richard  Benyon.  The  Hackney  District  Board  had 
undertaken  to  maintain  the  garden.  He  appealed 
for  support  on  behalf  of  the  association,  which 
had  now  laid  out  more  than  seventy  places  in 
various  parts  of  London,  and  whose  income  en- 
tirely depended  on  voluntary  contributions.  He 
mentioned  that  the  association  was  greatly  inte- 
rested in  the  scheme  for  the  purchase  of  Hackney 
Marshes,  which  at  present  was  in  abeyance  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  the  owners,  who  asked  £82,000,  to 
accept  the  £(5r,,000  offered  jointly  by  the  County 
Council  and  the  Hackney  Board,  and  he  earnestly 
hoped  that  by  mutual  concessions  this  magnificent 
playing-field  of  340  acres  might  be  secured  for 
East  London,  as  the  congestion  in  Victoria  Park 
rendered  cricket  positively  dangerous. 


Names  of  plants.— ^.  IRUs.— l,Odontoglossum 

citrosmum  ;     2,    LEelia   Russelliana. A.    H.    H 

Lfelia  purpura'a. C.  B.  C.-l,  Oncidium  concolor  ; 

2,  Odoutoglossum  Pescatorei;  3,  Oncidium  cuoullatum. 

G   Duncan.— A  very  fine  variety  of  Cattleya  Men- 

(jeli. G.  Gledsten.—l,  Cattleya  SchrcedersE  ;  2,  On- 
cidium sarcodes ;  3,  Oncidium  MarshalUanum.^ F.  B. 

—Cattleya  Mossiaa ;  nothing  extra  in  the  variety. 

Lady  A'lii.;.- Aljssum   saxatile.— -  G-  T.  P.--Auoma- 

theca    cruenta. John   rii.jet  (CoioiieO-— Saiitraga 

gramdata  fl.-pl. W.  G.— Saxitraga  granulata  B.-pl. 

John  L'rane(f.— Deudrobium  nobile,  white   form; 

Gloxinias  not  equal  to  many  others  now  in  cultivation. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Stuchhousc.—The  poorest  form  ot  Odon- 

toglossum  Harryanum  we  have  seen. .4.  McLennan. 

1  Polystichum  anguUre  liueare  ;  2,  Adiantum  cunea- 
tum  var.;  3  and  4,  not  recognised ;  5,  Vitladeuia  triloba; 

0    Listera  ovata. Ja$.   Brooi/ie.- Cattleya  Mossias 

aurantiaea ;    Cattleya    Mendeli,    ordinary    form. 

H   K.  C— The  only  way  is  to  pull  olf  the  leaves  and 

liurn  them G.  Britten.— '[^  Dendrobiura  Strepto- 

ceras-  2    D.  ajniulum  ;  3,  D.  Parish! ;  4,   D.  albo-san- 

guineum. 11^.   Richhmn.—l,  Toxicophykca  specta- 

bihs;  2,  Deudrobium  aggregatum. W.  Murani.—l, 

a  very  good  form  ot  Oucidium  sphacelatum  ;  2,  Den- 
drobiura infuudibulum  ;  3,  Brafsiii  maculata. C.J. 

Maunder.— I,  Oncidium  cucuUatum ;  2,  Dendrohium 
palpebral  (it  was  named  D.  bicolor  in  error) ;  3,  D. 
Dalhouseauuni  (very  finelform) ;  4,  Cypripedmm  Cur- 
tis;  D.    Kooiiei/.— 1,   next    week;    2,    Ranunculus 

aconitifolius  fl.-pl.;    3,  Anthurium  crystallinum. 

J.  C.  Hawkslmtu.—Loasn  vulcanica. J-   Qordnn.— 

Deudrobium  aggregatum  majus. ^micH.-;.— Pieouia 

tenuifolia  —J.  M.    Wilson.— Specimen  shrivelltd  up. 

T.  Stirling.— 1.  Bird  Cherry;  2,  Viburnum  Lan- 

tana  ;  your  Narcissi  no  doubt  want  tolbe  lifted  ;_  very 

likely  the  bulbs  are  too   crowded. E.   L.  S.—l, 

send     fertile    frond;    2     Geum     cocciueura     fl.-pl.; 

3    Doronicum  species  ;  4    Epimedium  piunitum. 

W  if— 2  Saxifraga  granulata ;  3,  Dorouicum  cau- 
casicum;'4,  send  better  specimen;  5,  Pulmonaria 
officinalis  ■  6,  P.  officinalis  (white  var.)  ;  7,  Saxif.aga 

umbrosa   (London  Pride). J.  B.— Unable  to  eay  ; 

please  send  treatment  of  your  Vmes  and  fresh  leaves. 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 

THE    WHITE    BIRCH    AND    ITS 
VARIETIES. 

The  genus  Betula  contains  about  tive-and- 
twenty  species,  and  is  most  numerously  repre- 
sented in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  where  it 
ranges  from  temperate  to  arctic  regions  ;  it  is 
also  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  None  of  the 
species,  if  we  except  the  second  British  one,  the 
dwarf  Mountain  Birch  (Betula  nana),  has  a  geo- 
graphical range  so  extended  as  B.  alba,  the 
subject  of  these  notes  ;  moreover,  not  one  is 
such  a  handsome  and  graceful  tree.  Either 
when  in  leaf  or  leafless  it  possesses  an  airy 
grace  all  its  own.  It  is  no  less  remarkable  for 
its  lightness  and  elegance  than  for  its  hardi- 
ness. It  stands  in  no  need  of  protection  from 
other  trees  in  any  stage  of  its  growth,  and  lives 
on  the  bleak  mountain-side  and  other  exposed 
situations  from  which  the  sturdy  (!)ak  shrinks  in 
dismay.  Putting  aside  the  only  other  represen- 
tative of  the  genus  Betula  in  Britain  (B.  nana), 
some  of  the  alpine  Willows,  and  the  dwarf 
Juniper,  none  of  which  can  be  called  trees,  no 
other  native  tree  ascends  to  such  elevations  in 
Britain.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  it  is 
found  at  heights  of  2500  feet  above  the  .sea 
level,  whilst  the  common  .Juniper  only  reaches 
to  2400  feet,  the  Scotch  Fir  to  2200  feet,  the 
Alder  to  IGOO  feet,  and  the  Oak  to  1350  feet. 
The  higher,  however,  the  tree  ascends  and  the 
more  northern  the  latitude  the  more  shrub-like 
does  it  become.  It  is  a  fast-growing  and  rather 
short-lived  tree,  in  favourable  localities  some- 
times attaining  a  height  of  80  feet,  though 
generally  not  exceeding  30  feet  or  40  feet.  In 
very  bleak,  exposed  situations  or  at  consider- 
able elevations  it  often  grows  no  higher  than 
2  feet  or  3  feet.  To  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
latitudes  it  is  of  no  little  importance.  It  is  a 
valuable  tanning  agent,  and  an  oil  expressed 
from  it  is  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Russian  leather  ;  indeed,  it  is  to  this  oil  that 
the  peculiar  fragrance  of  that  article  is  due. 
Formerly  the  Highlanders  used  the  outer  layers 
for  lighting  purpo.ses,  and,  btfore  the  invention 
of  paper,  the  inner  ones  for  writing  upon.  The 
sap  is  convertible  into  wine,  vinegar,  and 
spirit  ;  when  fresh  it  forms  an  agreeable  bever- 
age and  an  intoxicating  licpior  when  fermented. 
The  wood  is  esteemed  for  light  turnery  work, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  largely  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  spools  or  cotton  reels. 

By  many  authorities  what  is  here  looked 
upon  as  a  single  species  is  divided  into  three, 
viz.,  B.  verrucosa,  B.  pubescens,  and  B.  virgu- 
losa  (B.  urtic;efolia).  The  la.st  only  occurs  as 
a  cultivated  plant  in  Britain,  but  it  seems  to  be 
simply  a  form  of  B.  alba.  The  distinctions  re- 
lied on  by  authors  to  distinguish  the  two  first 
named  forms  reside  principally  in  the  leaves 
and  the  fruiting  bracts.  In  B.  verrucosa  the 
leaves  are  said  to  be  more  or  less  truncate  at 
the  base,  and  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  bracts  or 
the  female  catkins  are  falcate  -  reflexed  in 
spreading  :  the  fruit,  too,  is  said  to  be  obovate. 
In  B.  pube-scens,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaves 
are  described  as  being  more  or  less  rhomboid 
and  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  bracts  of  the 
female  catkins  are  ascending,  the  fruit  beincr 
broadly  obovate.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  a  large  series  of  wild  specimens,  as  well  as 
the  cultivated  collection  at  Kew,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  characters  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  as  I  have  repeatedly  found  trees 
•with  well-marked  foliage  of  the  one  so-called 
species  and  bracts  and  fruits  agreeing  perfectly 
in  form  with  those  of  the  other  one.     The  pu- 


bescence, too,  varies  considerably,  as  also  does 
the  form  of  the  fruit.  Leaves,  glabrous  or  pu- 
bescent, occur  in  conjunction  with  the  two 
forms  of  bract  and  fruit.  Altogether,  so  many 
intermediate  forms  occur  in  some  of  the  wild 
Birch  forests  which  cannot  properly  be  referred 
to  either  B.  verrucosa  or  B.  pubescens,  that 
the  only  course  is  to  group  the  whole  under  the 
Linnean  B.  alba.  As  it  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  mention  all  the  names  which  have  been 
given  to  so-called  sjtecies  split  oft'  B.  alba,  and 
as  the  books  in  which  they  are  described  are 
inaccessible  to  the  great  majority  of  my  readers, 
it  will  be  enough  to  say  here  that  I  include 
under  B.  alba  all  the  arboreal  Birches  of 
Europe  and  the  Poplar-leaved  Birch  (B.  popu- 
lifolia)  of  North  America.  Most  of  the  varie- 
ties which  follow  are  probably  of  garden  origin  ; 
where  such  is  not  the  ca.se,  and  it  is  known  to 
me,  I  mention  it.  The  Birch  grows  freely  in 
almost  any  soil  ;  in  a  wild  state  it  is  frequently 
found  in  a  poor,  shallow,  sandy  loam,  where 
scarcely  any  other  tree  would  flourish.  The 
garden  varieties,  as  well  as  those  which  have 
originated  in  a  state  of  Nature,  must  be  in- 
creased by  working  on  the  common  White 
Birch. 

Vae.  d.\lecarlica.— This  was  first  found  wild 
in  the  Swedish  province  which  suggested  its  name, 
and  was  described  as  a  species  by  the  younger 
Linnaeus.  As  far  as  foliage  is  concerned,  it  is  by 
far  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  numerous  varieties 
of  B.  alba.  The  leaves  are  very  deeply  cut — in- 
deed, almost  palmate,  and  the  segments  toothed — 
Bosc  says,  "  cut  like  those  of  Hemp."  The  twigs 
are  slender  and  pendulous.  It  is  a  charming  de- 
corative tree,  well  worth  a  place  in  every  collection 
of  deciduous  trees.  In  some  nurseries  it  is  met 
with  under  the  names  of  incisa,  laciniata  and  la- 
ciniata  pendula. 

Var.  fastigiata  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
varieties  in  cultivation.  It  was  sent  out  by  an 
Alsatian  nurseryman  many  years  ago,  and  is 
now  getting  fairly  well  known.  It  exactly 
resembles  the  Lombardy  Poplar  in  habit,  and  has 
dark  green  leaves,  which  are  retained  longer  on 
the  tree  than  those  of  any  other  variety  of  the 
White  Birch.  For  some  years  at  Kew  the  foliage 
of  this  variety  has  remained  unchanged  some  time 
after  that  of  its  neighbours  has  been  shed.  Fre- 
quently, both  in  books  and  gardens,  it  is  met  with 
under  the  name  of  B.  pyramidalis. 

Vae.  folii.s  akc4e>-teo-vaeiegatis,  yak.  foliis 
aueeo-variegatis.— The  names  of  these  are  suffi- 
ciently indicative  of  their  character.  Except  in 
general  collections  and  in  large  places  or  by  those 
specially  interested  in  variegated  trees  are  they  at 
all  likely  to  be  grown. 

Var.  poltis  purpureis  is  a  variety  of  erect 
habit,  and  where  it  does  well  is  a  very  ornamental 
tree.  In  spring  and  early  summer  the  leaves  are  a 
deep  reddish  purple,  and  even  in  late  autumn  they 
exhibit  a  decided  bronzy  tint.  It  is  known  in 
some  gardens  as  B.  atro-purpurea  and  B.  purpureo- 
nigra. 

Var.  pexdula  (the  Weeping  Birch).— This  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  The  ordinary 
form  reproduces  itself  fairly  true  from  seeds,  but 
often  does  not  put  on  its  distinctive  character 
until  the  trees  have  attained  some  little  age. 

Vae.  populifolia  (the  American  White  Birch) 
has  triangular,  very  taper-pointed,  long-stalked 
leaves,  larger  in  size  than  those  of  any  European 
form  of  B.  alba.  It  is  a  small  and  slender,  grace- 
ful tree,  rarely  exceeding  20  feet  to  30  feet  in 
height.  It  is  common  on  poor,  dry,  gravelly  soils 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Maine  (near  the  coast),  and 
is  also  found  on  the  borders  of  swamps.  Two  sub- 
varieties  of  this  occur  in  gardens— one.  laciniata, 
with  leaves  more  deeply  cut  than  in  the  type,  and 
the  other,  pendula,  with  drooping  branches  like 
those  of  the  weeping  variety  of  our  native  Birch. 

Var.  pubescens  has  hairy  leaves,  smaller  in  size 
than  those  of  B.  alba,  with  Which  in  a  wild  state  it 
may  nearly  always  be  found  growing. 


Vae.  viegflosa  (ubtic^folia)  is  said  to  be 
found  wild  in  Southern  Sweden.  It  has  small, 
dark  green,  hairy  leaves,  irregularly  and  deeply 
toothed.  It  is  a  somewhat  slow  grower  and  is  a 
very  distinct  variety.  N. 

The  Spruce  gall  aphis  (Chermes  abietis). — 
"  Naturalist  "  will  find  the  above  the  name  of  the  in- 
sect that  has  damaged  his  Spruce  trees,  specimens 
of  which  he  sent.  The  peculiar  formations,  which 
resemble  small  Fir  cones,  are  made  by  insects  very 
closely  related  to  the  common  aphides,  and  are 
usually  termed  galls.  They  are  the  result  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  base  of  the  leaves,  brought  about 
by  the  punctures  of  the  female,  which  she  does  in 
April  or  May,  at  the  same  time  depositing  her  eggs. 
This  puncture  and  drawing  off  of  the  sap  cause 
the  unusual  growth  of  the  bud,  and  render  trees 
so  affected  very  unsightly  and  unhealthy.  Spruce 
Firs  growing  thickly  together  are  most  likely  to 
suffer,  but  isolated  .specimens  are  by  no  means 
free.  Picking  off  the  growths  as  soon  as  they 
are  noticed  will  reduce  the  numbers,  but  it  is  a  la- 
borious job  in  a  plantation.  Cutting  down  badlj- 
infested  trees  and  burning  them  are  most  to  be  re- 
commended. It  is  a  by  no  means  uncommon  in- 
sect.—A.  D.  W. 

New  varieties. — All  who  raise  trees  or  shrubs 
from  seeds  should  look  over  their  beds  of  seedlinps 
before  they  are  transplanted,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering pendulous  varieties  and  fastigiate  varie- 
ties, which  probably  every  tree  in  existence  is 
liable  to  sport  into.  We  have,  within  the  present 
century,  found  both  of  them  in  the  common  Oak, 
the  Scotch  Elm,  and  the  common  Hawthorn  ;  and 
one  sport  in  several  species,  such  as  the  pendulous 
common  Ash,  Sophora,  &c.  They  should  also  in 
the  leafing  season  look  after  varieties  that  come 
early  into  leaf  ;  in  summer,  those  that  sport  in 
tlieir  foliage;  and,  in  autumn  and  winter,  those 
that  retain  their  leaves  longer  than  usual.  The 
time  will  probably  one  day  come  when  every  spe- 
cies will  have  its  fastigiate.  its  pendulous,  its  eaily, 
its  late,  its  variegated-leaved,  and  its  abnorn  al- 
leaved  variety. 

Fungi  and  other  parasites  are  most  abun- 
dant on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  and 
shrubs  after  a  protracted  period  of  dry  warm 
weather,  followed  by  sudden  rain  and  a  close  warm 
atmosphere,  such  conditions  being  favourable  to 
their  growth  and  development.  In  order  to  keep 
down  and  lessen  the  destructive  inroads  of  these 
fungi,  all  dead  wood,  branches,  and  leaves  which 
are  affected  should  be  collected  and  burned  with 
the  view  of  destroying  the  spores.  Trees  felled 
in  the  month  of  June,  when  loaded  with  sap 
and  allowed  to  lie  in  the  bark  for  any  length  of 
time,  are  apt  to  heat  in  the  bark,  especially  in 
close,  wet,  warm  weather,  and  contract  subcortical 
fungi  between  the  bark  and  wood,  and  it  is  rather 
surprising  how  the  spores  of  the  fungi  could  have 
gained  admission,  and  it  is  equally  as  surprising 
how  they  could  reach  the  core  of  an  Apple  or  tl  e 
interior  of  a  nutshell  ;  yet  that  such  is  the  case 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  The  appearance  some- 
times has  a  strong  resemblance  to  mould  found  on 
the  rind  of  an  Orange,  and  all  are  alike  penetrating 
and  destructive  in  the  extreme. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— ThU  jottmal  U  pul- 
lished  iyi  neatlt/  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  is&ue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  P<-ice 
Is.  6d.  ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Coviplete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  forty  v  >U  , 
price,  cloth,  £29  8s. 

"Gardenirg  Illustrated"  Monthly  Parts.  —  Wii 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  w^ich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  o  the 
yearlif  volumes.     Price  hd.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— J^m  journal  is 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  uhichform  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volianes.     Price  5d.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Hardy  IFlowePS." — Giving  descriptions  of  upwads  0/ 
thirteen  hundreti  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  urith  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  d^c.  Fourth  and  Po^.ular 
Edition,  Is. ;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  fcp  1692.- Contains  Alpha- 
betical lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  Korem'ber  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country 
Seats  (containing  over  9000J  have  been  very  car^'ully  and  exter.- 
sively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  everpub 
lished.    Price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  8d. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  tiATVv.E."— Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


THE  MANETTI  STOCK. 

CoNsiTiERiNG  that  the  Manetti  has  held  its  own 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  there  can  be  little  or 
no  occasion  to  question  its  merit  or  value  as  a 
stock.  If  it  had  been  found  wanting,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  written  for  and  against  it,  it 
would  have  died  a  natural  death  years  ago.  It 
was  the  Manetti  that  brought  new  life  to  the 
Rose,  and  with  it  began  a  new  era  in  Rose 
growing.  We  are  indebted  to  this  stock  for  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose 
and  the  commercial  industry  it  has  brought 
about.  Amateurs  who  formerly  grew  only  a 
few  dozen  Roses  soon  began  to  grow  thousands. 
In  my  early  days  of  Rose  growing,  which  dates 
back  before  the  days  of  the  Manetti,  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult matter  and  took  some  considerable  time  to 
produce  a  stock  of  a  few  hundred  plants  of  any 
special  variety,  but  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Manetti  stock  Roses  were  enabled  to  be 
readily  propagated  by  the  thousand.  Although 
I  hold  the  Manetti  in  the  highest  estimation,  I 
by  no  means  wish  to  disparage  the  merits  or 
value  of  the  Brier,  Grefferaie,  or  other  stocks  ; 
they  are  all  serviceable,  and  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  Rose  are  indispensable.  As 
your  correspondent  "Ridgewood"  rightly  re- 
marks, each  stock  has  its  peculiarities,  some 
suiting  one  soil  best,  some  another  ;  some 
Roses  adapting  themselves  to  one  species  of 
stock,  some  to  another.  The  Rose  grower 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
character  of  Roses,  and  ascertain  the  constitu- 
tion of  all  the  varieties  and  the  stock  which 
sviits  them  best. 

To  sum  up,  my  own  experience  of  the  Ma- 
netti is  that  it  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil, 
whether  loam,  clay,  peat,  or  sand,  provided 
there  is  a  substantial  depth,  and  well  drained, 
resting  upon  a  subsoil  of  marl,  gravel,  or  rock. 
Chalk  perhaps  is  the  most  objectionable  of  all 
soils.  The  soil  whicli  suits  it  best,  and  where 
the  best  exhibition  blooms  can  be  grown,  is  a 
deep,  stiff  loam  and  marl  with  limestone  forma- 
tion, or  deep  clay  loam  on  the  old  red  sand- 
stone. With  soil  of  this  description  properly 
prepared,  no  one  need  hesitate  to  grow  Roses  on 
the  Manetti,  and  until  a  better  stock  has  been 
found,  there  is  no  fear  of  its  being  discarded. 
Why  I  consider  that  the  Manetti  takes  precedence 
is,  first,  that  it  is  readily  and  easily  propagated  ; 
second,  that  in  transplanting  it  rarely  or  ever 
fails  ;  third,  the  Roses  on  it  start  into  growth 
earlier  and  are  more  vigorous  and  bloom  earlier, 
come  to  maturity  quicker,  ripening  their  wood 
early  in  the  autumn,  and  consequently  better 
able  to  resist  cold  and  frost  during  winter. 

I  give  preference  to  the  Manetti  for  all  the 
strong  and  moderate  -  growing  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  Bourbons,  Moss,  Provence,  Austrian 
and  all  summer-blooming  Roses  for  outdoor  or 
pot  culture,  also  for  some  Noisettes  and  Hybrid 
climbing  Teas  for  pillar  or  wall  Roses.  The 
seedling  Brier  is  undoubtedly  the  best  stock 
for  Teas,  and  is  also  a  good  and  suitable  stock 
for  most  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Bourbons 
and  Noisettes,  but  it  has  this  objection — that 
Roses  on  it  are  much  later  and  slower  in  growth 
and  later  in  coming  into  bloom  than  plants  upon 
the  Manetti.  They  are  also  later  in  ripening  their 


wood  and  require  more  care  in  transplanting. 
It  is  more  suitable  than  the  Manetti  for  heavy, 
cold  wet  soils  in  cold  damp  districts. 

The  Brier  cutting  in  most  respects  answers 
the  purpose  of  the  seedling  Brier.  It  is  equally 
good  for  all  the  Teas,  Hybrids  and  Noisettes, 
and  in  some  instances  better.  It  has  this  ad- 
vantage— the  roots  are  nearer  the  surface,  the 
plants  come  to  maturity  sooner  and  ripen  off 
earlier  in  the  autumn.  De  la  Grefferaie  is  a  good 
and  useful  stock  for  most  of  the  strong-growing 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  Mar^chal  Kiel  especially, 
but  it  needs  a  warm  dry  soil.  The  Celine,  a 
Hybrid  Bourljon,  was  much  used  before  the 
Manetti  was  introduced,  and  is  still  found  to  be 
a  valuable  stock  for  many  delicate-growing 
Roses.  The  Boursault,  Bauksian  and  other 
climbing  Roses  are  often  used  as  stocks  for 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  but  are  better  suited  for 
pot  Roses  than  for  outdoor  culture. 

John  Cranston. 

King's  Acre,  Hereford. 


Rose  Spenser. — Although  much  has  been 
written  in  favour  of  this  Rose,  it  deserves  fur- 
ther mention  as  one  of  the  finest  pot  Roses 
shown  at  both  the  Temple  and  International  Hor- 
ticultural exhibitions.  Spenser  is  of  splendid  habit 
and  foliage,  closely  resembling  Baroness  Roth- 
schild in  this  respect,  but  as  far  as  I  could  form  an 
opinion,  a  little  stronger  than  that  superb  variety. 
In  colour  it  is  deeper  towards  the  centre  than 
Baroness  Rothschild,  and  is  also  a  great  deal  more 
double,  having  fully  twice  the  substance  in  it. 

lyioss  Rose  Zenobia. — This  is  a  grand  new 
Moss  Rose,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  at 
the  Temple  show.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  Moss 
Roses  grown,  and  is  not  coarse,  like  Soupert  et 
Netting.  From  its  vigorous  and  pleasing  habit, 
combined  with  its  free-flowering  qualities,  it  will 
soon  rank  among  our  best  garden  Roses.  Its  colour 
is  deep  satiny  pink,  with  the  outside  petals  of  the 
flower  firmly  cupped,  and  retaining  the  bloom  in 
good  shape  even  when  fully  expanded. 

Rose  sport  from  Catherine  Mermet. —  In 

reference  to  the  query  of  "  R."  as  to  other  sports 
being  met  with  from  Catherine  Mermet,  I  have  such 
an  one,  and  had  pointed  it  out  several  times  as  be- 
ing distinct  from  Catherine  Mermet  before  ever 
I  heard  of  Waban.  After  reading  the  account  of 
this  latter  it  dawned  upon  me  that  mine  was  simi- 
lar. The  plant  is  growing  under  glass,  but  I  have 
not  a  flower  just  now,  or  I  would  have  sent  one. 
There  are,  however,  several  buds  still  showing,  and 
I  shall  note  them  more  particularly  when  they  ex- 
pand.— A.  Y. 

Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Princess  May. — This  is 
a  really  grand  new  Rose,  which  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  both  at 
the  Temple  and  at  the  international  show  of  last 
week,  where  it  gained  an  award  of  merit.  This,  by 
the  way,  is  the  highest  honour  a  new  Rose  can  ob- 
tain at  these  exhibitions.  The  habit  is  superb, 
while  the  colour  is  all  one  could  wish  in  a  Rose  of 
that  shade.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  partak- 
ing both  of  Viscountess  Folkestone  and  Baroness 
Rothschild  in  colour,  form,  and  habit  of  growth. 
The  outside  of  the  flower  resembles  the  former 
Rose,  and  has  the  exquisite  colour  of  a  freshly 
opened  Baroness  Rothschild  towards  the  centre  of 
the  bloom,  with  a  deeper  tinge  of  peachy-salmon  in 
the  middle  of  the  flower.— R. 

Indoor  trellis  Roses.— Is  not  "  A.  H."  on  p. 

481  a  little  too  hasty  ?  He  says,  "  I  stand  alone  in  my 
experience  of  Cheshunt  Hybrid  that  it  is  very  un- 
satisfactory in  colour  outside,"  but  adds  "perhaps 
it  is  better  under  glass."  Just  so  ;  my  notes  were 
grounded  solely  from  my  experience  with  it  inside 
as  a  trellis-trained  Rose.  I  maintain  in  such  a  posi- 
tion it  is  good  alike  in  colour,  size,  form,  and  sub- 
stance, and  have  substantiated  the  statement  since 
1884  annually  with  plenty  of  good  blooms.  I  take 
it  a  practical  man  is  hardly  likely  to  prefix  an  ad- 


jective to  a  variety  of  fruit  or  flower  unless  pre- 
pared to  back  his  assertion.  When  the  house  was 
planted  in  1883  there  was  a  request  for  other  shades 
of  colour  besides  white  and  yellow,  and  I  planted 
Homfere,  Marie  Henriette,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and 
Catherine  Bell,  ranging  from  light  pink  to  maroon. 
Perhaps  as  "  A.  H."  and  "  D.  T.  F."  have  taken  ex- 
ception to  such  a  selection,  they  will  point  out  what 
varieties  they  would  have  used  ten  years  ago  in- 
stead of  these.  I  may  add  that  it  was  imperative 
all  varieties  should  be  of  vigorous  habit  to  cover  the 
wires  as  quickly  as  possible. —  E.  Euehell. 


ROSE  NOTES. 
Before  any  decision  is  arrived  at  in  the  matter  of 
Brier  seedlings  v.  cuttings  for  Rose  stocks  it  would 
be  well  for  the  advocates  of  the  latter  to  try  iho 
effect  of  bending  the  lap  roots  of  seedlings  at  right 
angles  with  the  stem  when  transplanting,  as  Crabs 
for  Apple  stocks  are  treated  on  certain  soils.  These 
would  give  all  the  advantages  of  cuttings  on  shal- 
low soils,  or  where  there  is  an  unsuitable  subsoil, 
and  I  do  not  think  suckers  would  give  much 
trouble  if  the  young  plants  are  properly  dealt  with 
when  planting.  Cuttings  have  sometimes  an  ex- 
asperating habit  of  turning  black  and  unhealthy 
at  or  near  the  base,  and  though  they  may  throw 
out  another  set  of  roots  higher  up,  they  are  seldom 
really  healthy  again.  Seedlings  never  do  this,  and 
the  bent  tap  root  forms  a  number  of  strong  hold- 
ing lateral  roots  fit  to  do  the  scion  good  service. 

OWN-EOOT  Roses.— I  have  given  Hybrid  Teas  a 
fairly  extensive  trial,  and  Teas  in  a  smaller  way  on 
their  own  roots.  With  the  former  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied,  though  some  few  kinds  do  not  lake  kindly 
to  the  mode  of  growing ;  this  may,  however,  be 
more  the  fault  of  soil  than  anything  else,  as  ours 
is  not  what  could  be  called  a  good  Rose  soil.  The 
way  in  which  many  old  favourite  kinds  succeed, 
notably  La  France,  General  Jacqueminot,  Jules 
Margottin,  Boule  de  Neige,  and  Abel  Carrif-re,  not 
to  mention  several  others,  compensates  for  a  tew 
failures.  La  France  is  magnificent,  and  the 
autumn  crop  of  flowers  is  grander  than  I  ever  saw 
it  on  worked  plants,  leading  one  almost  to  think  it 
the  finest  Rose  in  cultivation.  With  Teas  on  own 
roots  outdoors  my  success  has  been  very  limited, 
for  only  in  one  well  sheltered  and  secluded  spot  in 
the  garden  have  I  been  able  to  keep  them  alive  in 
the  winter,  and  even  here  they  are  far  from  what 
I  should  like  to  see  them.  Two  exceptions,  how- 
ever, stand  out  prominently,  these  are  Homere 
and  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  the  latter  being  in 
my  opinion  the  hardiest  of  all  the  true  Teas  and  an 
exquisite  Rose,  though  not  large.  Homere  makes 
good  bushes,  and  is  very  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
Among  others  that  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting  on  their  own  roots  are  Mme.  de  Watte- 
ville,  Mme.  Lambard,  Mme.  Hippolyte  Jamain, 
Mme.  Charles,  Mme.  Falcot,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Aline  Sisley,  Dr.  Grill,  and  Sunset.  This  might  not 
be  the  case  where  the  winters  are  less  severe. 
Gloire  de  Dijon  does  well  on  own  roots  either  in 
the  open  or  against  a  wall,  but  Belle  Lyonnaise  is 
more  tender.  Noisettes  as  far  as  I  have  tried 
them  on  own  roots  are  more  tender  than  any, 
though  Celine  Forestierand  Wm.  Allen  Richardson 
do  fairly  well ;  Lamarque  and  Jaune  Desprez  will 
not  survive  the  first  winter  unless  grown  against  a 

wall.  ,         ,  .    , 

Pillar  Roses.— Out  of  about  adozenkmdsgrown 

in  this  form,  the  best  are  Vivid,  Splendens,  and 
Gloire  des  Rosomanes.  Vivid  is  a  Rose  everyone 
should  grow.  Though  not  rampant,  we  have  it 
over  10  feet  high ;  it  breaks  well  from  bottom  to 
top,  and  never  fails  to  flower  at  every  point.  The 
bright  crimson  flowers  are  shapely,  sweet,  and  are 
longer  in  dropping  than  those  of  any  Rose  I  know, 
this  being  a  great  recommendation  where  wanted 
for  cutting. 

Wall  Roses.— The  earliest  flowers  will  soon  be 
open,  Reine  Marie  Henriette  being  well  in  advance 
of  all  others.  A  good  plant  of  Emilie  Dupuy  is 
showing  grandly.  Banksians,  Lamarque,  and  De- 
voniensis  suffered  badly  during  the  past  winter. 
The  Banksians  on  an  east  wall  were  killed  to  the 
ground. 
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General  prospects.— The  outlook  was  never 
better  here ;  nearly  all  Roses  have  broken  strongly 
and  show  well  for  a  good  flowering  season.  C'a'er- 
pillars  have  been  numerous,  but  hand-picking 
got  rid  of  most  of  them,  and  a  thunderstorm 
accompanied  by  a  remarkably  heavy  rain  on  the 
morning  of  the  2ljth,  lasting  about  half  an  hour, 
got  rid  of  the  remainder  and  also  of  what  little  fly 
the  plants  had  on  them.  Mildew  has  shown  oil 
W.  A.  Richardson,  Mme.  Berard,  and  Catherine 
Mermet,  which  stand  side  by  side  on  a  south  wall. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 


EARLY  FLOWERING  WALL  ROSES. 

FoRTU-VE's  Yellow  was  the  first  Rose  to  flower  in 
the  open  air  this  season  on  the  south  front  of 
Colonel  Searle's  house,  near  Taunton.  'J  he  first 
flowers  began  to  open  on  May  (j.  The  roots  of 
this  |)lant  have  rather  a  dry  soil  and  a  naturally 
well-drained  and  wonderfully  well-.theltered  posi- 
tion. For  the  want  of  a  suitable  position  I  am  not 
successful  with  this  Rose  in  the  open  air,  as  on  a 
west  wall  a  strong  plant  was  killed  the  winter 
before  last. 

In  Devonshire,  Fortune's  Y'ellow  does  fairly  well 
as  a  standard  when  it  is  pruned  at  the  proper  time, 
which  is  directly  it  goes  out  of  flower.  J'our  days 
later  Gloire  de  Dijon  had  several  half-expanded 
flowers  on  a  warm  wall  of  a  cottage.  The  most 
striking  of  all  the  early  Roses  I  have  seen  this 
year  was  the  Austrian  Yellow.  I  have  known  this 
plant  for  several  years,  and  every  season  it  im- 
proves, as  it  covers  more  space  on  the  south  front 
of  a  farmhouse.  It  is  not  a  particularly  warm 
position  because  of  the  draught:  nevertheless,  it 
was  well  in  bloom  in  the  second  week  in  May,  and 
its  clear  bright  single  flowers  were  particularly 
pleasing.  Cheshunt  Hybrid  followed  next,  and  al- 
though somewhat  flat  in  form  the  flowers  were 
very  full  and  fragrant.  Both  the  yellow  and  white 
forms  of  the  Banksian  were  in  flower  on  south  aspects 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  blooms  were  hardly  so 
numerous  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them.  In 
some  warm  positions  Marechal  Niel  will  some- 
times open  a  few  flowers.  John  Hopper  is  a  good 
May  Rose  in  warm  corners,  but  the  best  and  earliest 
dark  Rose  is  General  Jacqueminot.  Except  the 
old  pink  China,  we  cannot  even  in  the  west  of 
England  boast  of  having  many  Roses  away  from 
walls  until  near  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
copper-coloured  Austrian  Brier  was  well  in  bloom 
by  the  middle  of  the  month.  A  week  later, 
Harrisoni  gave  us  some  beautiful  blooms  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  the  flowers  being  double  they 
last  longer  than  the  single  ones.  Blaiii  No.  2  is  a 
good  early  wall  Rose  in  a  warm  position  ;  every- 
one is  charmed  with  the  delicate  colouring  and 
fragrance  of  its  handsomely  formed  buds.  Mme. 
Plantier  is  hardly  so  early  perhaps  as  some  of 
those  I  have  mentioned,  but  so  far  as  I  know  it 
is  the  earliest  of  all  white  Roses,  and  its  fragrance 
is  exquisite.  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  colours  in  these  early 
flowering  Roses,  and  although  they  may  not  be  in 
bloom  so  early  in  the  season  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  alike,  they  will  in  every  case  be  in  advance 
of  the  ordinary  types  which  are  generally  cultivated. 
J.  C.  C. 

Early  flowering  Roses.— The  first  and  the 
last  Roses  of  summer  are  always  appreciated,  and 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  which  are  the 
twelve  earliest  varieties  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  soil  and  position.  With  me,  and  speaking  of 
Roses  other  than  those  grown  on  a  wall,  Abbfi 
Brameral  is  invariably  the  first  dark  red  'one  to 
open.  This  is  a  flat  flower  of  imbricated  form 
very  double  and  sweet  scented,  and  in  colour  one 
of  the  most  intense  scarlets  flushed  with  maroon 
that  we  have.  Souvenir  de  Charles  Montault  an- 
other dark  red  variety  and  exceptionally  'free 
flowering,  follows  closely.  Elie  Morel  (pink)  is 
also  particularly  early:  so  are  Mme.  A.  de  Rouge- 
mont  (white),  General  Jacqueminot  (red),  and 
A.  K.  Williams  (scarlet).  All  of  the  Chinas  'espe- 
cially the  old  Blush  varie'v.  uni.'st  rank  .-morg  our 


earliest  Roses ;  so,  too,  would  the  majority  of  the 
Dijon  Teas  and  their  type  Gloire  de  Dijon.  I 
should  ])lace  them  in  the  following  order  :  Chinas 
on  a  wall  Hrst;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
and  a  few  more  second  ;  Abb6  Brameral  third,  fol- 
lowed by  established  plants  of  the  early-flowering 
Teas  in  the  open  a'r.— R. 


ROSE  PROSPECTS. 
These  are  much  more  glowing  than  they  were  a 
few  weeks  back  ;  at  that  time  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  saw  our  plants  looking  worse  at  a  corre- 
sponding time  of  year.  All  of  the  young  growth 
on  forward  varieties  was  more  or  less  crippled,  and 
the  effects  of  such  severe  weather  as  we  ex- 
perienced during  April  and  the  early  part  of  May 
are  very  conspicuous  at  the  time  of  writing,  cramped 
and  puny  foliage,  veiy  short  growth,  and  an  extra 
number  of  deformed  flowers  being  the  result  of 
the  unseasonable  weather  during  the  time  indicated. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  a  veiy  good  season  for  the 
early  flowering  kinds,  nor  "for  the  majority  of 
Roses  upon  walls.  These  were  much  crippled  by 
the  extreme  changes  of  temperature  between  bright 
days  and  very  cold  and  frosty  nights.  During  the 
last  fortnight,  Roses  that  were  not  forward  enough 
to  be  almost  hopelessly  crippled  before  this  more 
genial  weather  stt  in  have  come  on  apace  and  are 
now  looking  very  well,  especially  the  maiden 
plants  that  were  upon  ground  in  an  open  position, 
and  consequently  very  backward  in  growth.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  this  month  it  will  be  necessary 
to  disbud  shoots  that  you  wish  to  carry  superior 
blooms.  For  ordinary  decoration  and  cut  flowers  I 
do  not  advise  this  process;  my  taste  goes  more  for 
ilowers  in  as  naturally  grown  a  state  as  possible. 
There  is  another  great  advantage  in  not  disbudding 
—the  longer  time  that  the  plants  furnish  a  show 
of  blooms.  In  many  cases,  especially  upon  the 
Tea-scented  and  Noisette  varieties,  the  lower  and 
smaller  buds  will  open  into  well-shaped  flowers  of 
smaller  size,  and  so  prolong  the  time  of  blooming. 

A  short  time  back,  at  the  same  time  that  "  \.  H." 
was  writing  of  his  Roses  as  carrying  stout  and 
clean  growth,  all  that  I  saw  here,  mid-Sussex, 
were  far  from  being  in  such  a  satisfactory  state, 
and  at  that  time  our  Roses  were  looking  very  bad 
indeed.  On  inquiring  of  numerous  growers  met 
with  at  the  recent  London  shows,  I  learnt 
that  their  prospects  were  much  the  same  as  my 
own.  Referring  to  the  dwarf  stocks,  one  grower 
calculated  he  should  lose  10  to  15  per  cent.,  while 
another's  were  so  bad,  that  he  expected  no  higher 
percentage  than  that  would  survive.  The  former 
estimate  is  about  what  I  should  put  my  own  at, 
both  among  the  Manetti  seedling  and  cutting 
Briers  and  the  hedge  Briers.  It  is  only  during 
the  last  few  days  that  my  plants  have  produced 
any  healthy  foliage,  and  unless  this  be  good  and 
of  stout  texture,  there  is  little  pro.=;peot  of  good 
quality  flowers.  R. 


Hoses  in  pots.— Although  this  subject  has 
been  treated  upon  repeatedly,  there  would  appear 
to  be  another  seasonable  opportunity  at  the  present 
time.  In  my  own  estimation  there  is  quite  as  much 
art  in  growing  pot  Roses  after  they  have  flowered 
as  at  any  other  time,  and  certainly  far  more  de- 
pends upon  their  after  treatment  than  is  generally 
supposed.  All  practical  growers  recognise  the 
force  of  this  and  the  impossibility  of  satisfactory 
success  in  forcing  Roses  the  second  time  unless 
they  have  received  better  attention  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  than  is  usually  afforded  them 
by  the  majority  of  amateurs.  To  partiallv  neglect 
pot  Roses  at  the  present  time,  simply  beca"use  they 
have  given  their  main  crop  of  flowers  and  the  few 
remaining  buds  are  of  less  value  on  account  of  the 
supply  afforded  by  plants  on  sheltered  situations 
and  warm  walls,  is  particularly  fatal  to  success  in 
the  future  forcing  of  such  plants.  This  is  very 
evident  to  all,  as  unless  the  growth  be  healthy  and 
well  matured,  the  plants  are  unable  to  produce 
first-class  flowers,  more  especiallv  when  under  the 
high  prr ssuie  of  early  forcing.    'l  would  therefore 


strongly  advise  that  the  plants  rema'n  in  the 
houses  for  some  time  longer  yet,  in  preference  to 
standing  them  out  of  doors  in  order  to  undergo 
the  very  important  process  of  ripening.  If  you 
stand  them  out  at  once  and  while  they  are  still 
in  full  growth,  the  sudden  exposure  is  very  apt  to 
destroy  many  of  their  more  fibrous  roots  and  also 
to  injure  the  texture  of  the  foliage.  Whatever 
time  and  trouble  be  spent  upon  them  at  this  period 
will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  future,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  grow  the  plants  on  in  as  vigorous  and 
healthy  a  manner  as  possible,  giving  them  the  ne- 
cessary full  exposuie  later  on  when  they  have 
made  and  partially  ripened  their  growth. — Ridge- 
wood. 

Rose  William  Allen  Richardson.— A  few 
weeks  ago  I  drew  attention  in  The  Garden  to  the 
sportive  character  of  this  Rose,  remaiking  howi.n- 
satisfactory  it  was  in  some  cases,  as  it  possesses 
the  habit  of  producing  a  good  number  of  creamy 
white  flowers,  instead  of  the  deep  orange-yellow 
ones  that  are  so  characteristic  of  it.  I  refer  to 
the  subject  again  because  I  saw  in  the  garden  at 
Sand  Hill  Park  the  other  day  a  plant  of  this  Rose 
covering  a  large  space  on  a  south  wall  that  was 
more  disappointing  than  any  I  have  seen  before  as 
regards  this  sportive  character.  There  were  not 
le?s  than  3(_iO  open  and  partially  expanded  blooms 
upon  it,  but  not  one  of  them  in  colour  bore  any 
resemblance  to  the  type  floweis.  Some  of  the 
later  bud-  had  a  darker  shade  in  the  centre,  but 
the  prevailing  colour  was  a  washy  white,  and  tl  e 
expanding  flowers  were  flatter  than  they  should  be. 
—J.  C.  Clarke. 


MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 
The  uncertain  and  vaiiable  character  of  this  most 
glorious  Rose  is  remarkable.  In  a  large  orchard 
house  at  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk,  it  has  been  a 
glorious  sight  during  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks. 
The  blooms  are  very  large,  many  of  them  measur- 
ing 12  inches  in  circumference  when  just  about  to 
expand.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Stocking  (who  presides 
over  this  garden)  about  the  middle  of  May  that  he 
had  cut  bushels  of  blooms,  and  there  were  hun- 
dreds then  either  open  or  in  bud.  The  plant  re- 
ferred to  is  trained  across  the  path  to  wires 
strained  for  that  purpose.  The  house  is  a  large 
one,  75  feet  by  3tj  feet,  with  a  lantern  top.  Fruit 
trees  are  planted  out  in  the  beds  on  each  side  with 
a  walk  round  the  sides  and  a  centre  path,  which  is 
a  wide  one  made  of  concrete.  The  Roses  are 
planted  out  close  by  the  iron  pillars  that  support 
the  house  and  tied  to  these  till  they  reach  the  wire 
trellis.  So  freely  do  they  grow,  that  many  of  the 
shoots  are  from  12  feet  upwards  in  length  and  thick 
and  solid,  with  large  beautiful  leafage.  I  note  in 
The  Garden  at  p.  458  some  remarks  as  to  using 
night  soil  for  this  and  other  free-growing  Roses.  This 
is  just  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Roses  under 
notice.  Some  three  years  since  they  were  planted  in 
sandy  loam  with  a  goodly  portion  of  night  soil  well 
pulverised  at  the  time  of  using.  They  were  planted 
in  March,  having  been  budded  on  seedling  Briers  the 
summer  previously  in  the  home  nursery.  Although 
they  did  not  make  much  progress  the  first  season, 
the  next  they  grew  away  considerably.  This  is 
the  second  lot  of  plants  that  has  occupitd  this 
position  during  the  last  twenty  years.  About  twenty 
years  ago  the  first  lot  was  planted  in  similar  mate- 
rial, with  equally  good  results.  These  did  good 
service  till  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  when 
they  began  to  decline  and  had  to  make  way  for  the 
present  plants.  Only  one  of  the  original  plants 
was  retained :  the  cankered  place  being  close  to  the 
ground  was  earthed  up  with  soil  and  new  roots 
were  formed.  The  plant  considerably  improved 
and  is  still  blooming.  This  question  of  night  soil 
for  Roses  is  not  a  new  one.  Upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago  a  Mr.  East,  then  in  charge  of  the  gardens 
at  Wolverton  House,  rear  Dorchester,  grew  a  large 
quantity  of  Tea  Roses  under  glass,  planted  out 
and  otherwise.  He  used  night  soil  freely  as  an 
annual  dressing.  John  Crook. 

*,;<*  In  proof  of  the  above  treatment,  Mr.  Crook 
sent  us  some  remarkably  fine  blooms  of  large  size 
and  rich  colour.— Ed. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

THE  DOUBLE  WHITE  CAMELLIA. 

Large,  well-developed  specimens  of  this,  still 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  Camellias,  are  none  too 
frequently  to  be  met  with  now  in  gardens. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  many  fine  specimens,  that 
shown  in  the  engraving  which  accompanies  this 


years.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  (a  true  friend  a.s  this  is  to  the  gardener)  it 
will  be  sought  after  again  and  be  given  its  due 
share  of  attention.  Palms  and  other  fine- 
foliaged  plants  have  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  risen  up  as  formidable  rivals  to  large 
Camellias  ;  the  latter  I  know  for  a  fact  have 
had  to  give  way  to  these  ornamental  plants,  al- 
though  the  Camellia  itself   is  at   all  times  an 


is  both    at    the  root    and    in    the    atmosphere 
where  it  occurs,  the  Camellia  being  a  moisture- 
loving   plant.     Camellias    .should  never  be    al- 
lowed to  suffer  in  the  least  from  want  of  water, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  .should  they  be   water- 
logged.   As  regards  atmospheric  moisture,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  give  too  much  in  a  reasonable 
way.    Syringing  may  be  practised  every  day  the 
year  through,  and  that  in  many  instances  with 
decided  advantage.     I  always  make 
it  a  practice  to  .syringe  through  the 
winter  season  once  a  day  when  any 
file  heat  is  applied,  not  so  much  for 
the  Camellias  themselves  as  for  other 
plants   grown    in   the    same  house. 
In  this  manner  I  find  that  not  nearly 
so  many  flower- buds  drop— a   most 
annoying  circumstance  at  any  time, 
but  moie  so  when    it   occurs,  as  it 
^vllI  often  do,  in  an  advanced  stage. 
In    foggy    or   frosty   weather   it    is 
always    done   even  when   in  flower 
without  any   visible  sign   of   injury 
by  spotting  of    the  petals.      "When 
planted-out    specimens  .show  symp- 
toms of  exhaustion  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  remove   the  old   soil  around  the 
plants  down  to    the    drainage,  just 
as  if   the  plant   were  to  be  moved. 
Fresh  soil  can  then  be  added  around 
and  between  the  plants  in  a  thorough 
manner.     This  fresh  soil  should  be 
pressed  down  firmly  as  it  is  filled 
in,  being  selected  on  the  dry  side 
1  itlier  than  the  reverse  for  that  pur- 
])ose.     For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  a 
mixture  of  loam  and   peat,    adding 
lime    rubble    in    small    quantity  or 
charcoal  with  coarse   sand   or  road 
grit.     I  attach  as  much  importance 
to  the  making  of  the  border  quite 
firm  as  to  the  selection  of  the  soil. 
Peat,  it  is  well  known,  will  of  itself 
suit   the   Camellia ;   let    the    plant, 
however,  but  get  dry  at  the   root, 
and  then  there  is  a  great  difficulty 
]n  again  thoroughly  moistening  the 
soil.     This  is  not  so  much  the  case 
with  a  mixture  as  advised,  whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  loam  of  itself,  which 
IS  also   successfully  employed,  will, 
if  not  of  the  best   quality,  become 
teo  close  in  time.    When  large  plants 
I  \ceed  their  bounds,  it  is  an  easy 
matter     to     prune     them,     which 
may     be      done     after     flowering, 
Ijut  is,  I  think,  better  chosen  as  to 
time  when  cutting  the   blooms,   by 
lemoving  more  wood  in  the  process, 
H  hich  in  many  instances  is  not  done. 
Plantsman. 


The  old  double  white  Cameliia  in  Mr.  R.  Pullar's  conservatory  at  Tayside,  Perth,  N.B. 


article  being  a  good  illustration  of  a  well- 
managed  plant.  The  fact,  however,  remains 
that  tliere  is  a  deficiency  of  young  specimens 
coming  on  to  supply  the  place  of  the  older  ones 
as  they  decline  in  health  and  vigour.  Other 
plants  have  in  many  instances  no  doubt  sup- 
planted them,  being  of  more  rapid  growth,  or  in 
uther  ways  deemed  to  be  of  greater  service.  It 
is,  however,  a  moot  question  if  the  double  white 
Camellia  does  not  regain  its  popularity  in  a  few 


ornamental  plant  when  well  managed.  The 
illustration  represents  a  bush  planted  out. 
This,  where  it  is  practicable,  is  the  better  mode 
of  culture,  altlioughone  must  not  be  led  away 
with  the  idea  that  this  will  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles, for  it  will  assuredly  not  do  so.  The  two 
prevailing  mistakes  which  are  made  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  double  white  Camellia  are  these, 
viz.,  an  insufficient  supply  of  moisture  and  too 
much  warmth.     As  regards  the  former  evil,  it 


Azalea  rosseflora.  —  This    Azalea 

s  so  distinct  from  all  others  in  culti- 

\  ation,  that  where  a  number  of  varieties 

[re  grown  it  is  sure  to  be  singled  out 

as  one  of  the  most  noticeable,  as  in  the 

habit  of  the  plant,  colour  of  the  flowers, 

and    their   regular    double   character 

there  is  no  other  Azalea  with  which  it 

may  be  confounded.     It   is,  coiupaia- 

tively  speaking,  quite  an  old  kind,  and 

was  figured  a  dozen  years  ago  in  The  Garden, 

but   has   never   been  grown  to  any  great  extent, 

owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  plant  being  much 

less  vigorous  than  that  of  the  sorts  which  are  largely 

cultivated.     It  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 

taken  in  hand  except  in  very  limited  numbers  by 

our  Continental  neighbours,  and  as  they  persist  in 

grafting  all  Azaleas  on  to  a  naked  stem,  it  bears 

even  at  best  when  grown  in  this  way  more  or  less 

of  a  bare  appearance.     It  was  a  few  years  since, 
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if  not  now,  grown  finely  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of 
York,  as  small  plants  in  pots  not  more  than  4 
inches  in  diameter  were  laden  with  blossoms.  Like 
all  other  members  of  the  genus,  it  strikes  root 
readily  enough  from  cuttings  formed  of  the  shoots 
that  are  produced  in  a  temperature  slightly  higher 
than  that  in  which  it  is  usually  grown.  This  Azalea 
is  an  introduction  from  Japan,  and  was  awarded  a 
certificate  many  years  ago  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  under  the  name  of  A.  Rollissoni, 
since  which  time  it  has  also  been  distributed  as  A. 
balsaminreflora,  but  the  specific  name  of  rosa;flora  is 
the  generally  recognised  one,  and  as  such  it  was 
well  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  among  their  interest- 
ing exhibits  at  the  recent  Temple  show.  This 
with  A.  obtusa  and  its  white  variety  A.  calycifiora, 
and  the  different  varieties  of  A.  amcena,  makes  up  a 
beautiful  group  of  small-growing  Azaleas. — T. 

Erica  caudidissima. — As  white  flowers  of 
various  kinds  are  always  in  demand,  a  note  may 
be  made  of  this  summer-flowering  Heath,  which  is 
of  good  constitution  and  blooms  most  profusely. 
The  upright  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  different 
from  that,  of  Erica  ventricosa,  represented  by 
several  varieties,  while  besides  these,  of  Heaths 
now  in  bloom  may  be  especially  mentioned  the 
yellow-flowered  Erica  Cavendishi,  the  bright  red  E. 
hybrida,  E.  perspicua  with  its  profusion  of  blos- 
soms, as  well  as  many  others.  The  distinctly 
shaped  flowers  of  Erica  colorans  are  also  very 
pretty.  The  greenhouse  Heath,  however,  that  is 
most  in  evidence  at  this  season  is  E.  ventricosa,  of 
which  we  have  now  several  vai'ieties  in  cultivation, 
all  of  which  are  characterised  by  a  dwarf  compact 
habit  and  great  profusion  of  bloom. — H.  P. 

Hydrangea  rosea. — This  Hydrangea  is  in 
foliage  and  flower  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the 
others,  and  it  is,  I  think,  entitled  to  a  place  among 
the  very  best  members  of  the  genus.  It  is  some- 
what in  the  way  of  the  universally  grown  Hydran- 
gea hortensis,  but  differs  from  that  well-known 
kind  in  being  of  more  slender  growth,  while  the 
leaves  are  smaller  and  with  more  clearly  defined 
serratures  around  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  in 
colour  a  clear  rose-pink,  and  being  borne  in  large 
closely-packed  heads,  are  very  showy  when  at  their 
best.  Propagation  and  culture  are  of  the  easiest, 
but  for  some  reason  the  plant  does  not  become 
very  popular,  as  it  is  now  nine  years  since 
it  was  awarded  certificates  both  by  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural and  Botanic  Societies,  This  Hydrangea 
was  introduced  from  Japan  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who 
have  several  times  exhibited  it  in  good  condition, 
notably  at  the  recent  Temple  show.  The  deep 
colour  of  its  blossoms  affords  a  direct  contrast  to 
the  white  flowers  of  the  variety  Thomas  Hogg, 
which  is  now  thoroughly  established  as  a  market 
plant.-  T. 


ON  OPEN  SPACES.* 

If  we  could  transport  ourselves  into  the  England 
of  200  years  ago,  or  if  we  were  even  able  to  see 
what  our  great  grandfathers  looked  upon,  liow 
hard  it  would  be  to  recognise  the  sites  of  those 
places  which  are  now  so  familiar  to  us.  A  great 
part  of  the  land  wa.s  common  land,  or  lammas 
land,  heaths,  down.s,  forests,  woods,  moors,  and 
village  greens.  But  the  increase  of  population, 
the  concentration  of  the  people  into  towns,  the 
rapid  growth  of  London  and  the  manufacturing 
centres,  these  forces  conjointly  waged  war 
against  the  open  spaces,  and  gradually  swallowed 
them  up.  Commons  disaj)peared,  fields  and  lanes 
became  streets  and  houses,  village  greens  were 
encroached  upon  or  thrown  into  the  roadways, 
graveyards  were  used  as  sites  for  railway  stations 
and  public  and  private  buildings  of  all  .sorts, 
and  where  the  dead  had  peacefully  slumbered 
were  heard  the  noisy  engine  and  the  rattling 
train.     But  the  history  of  the  desecration  and 


*  A  paper  read  by  the  Earl  of  Meatli  at  the  Intor- 
natioiiil  CollTry3^  of  Hysieiip,  and  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Basil  Holmes,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardons  Asicoiation. 


loss  of  the  open  spaces  round  towns  are  too  well 
known  for  me  tu  dwell  upon  here,  and  many  will 
also  be  acquainted  with  the  story  of  their  revival, 
for  it  is  but  a  recent  one.  Acts  of  Parliament 
have  been  passed  to  protect  and  regulate  com- 
mons and  greens,  to  preserve  graveyards,  to 
promote  the  accjuisition  of  open  spaces  in  and 
around  towns,  from  the  largest  park  to  the 
smallest  playground,  and  to  provide  for  their 
maintenance .  Philanthropic  societies  have  started 
into  existence  whose  object  it  has  been  to  carry 
out  the.se  Acts  and  stir  up  the  public  bodies  to 
do  so  ;  and  now,  on  all  sides,  the  public  mind  is 
awakening  to  its  need,  and  the  public  voice  i.s 
beginning  to  ask  for  its  satisfaction.  But  al- 
though something  has  been  done  to  restore  the 
lost  breathing  places,  much,  very  much,  still 
remains  to  be  done  ;  and  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  past  in  a  scattered  and  un.syste- 
matic  matter,  will  liave  to  be  done  in  the 
future,  both  thoroughly  and  systematically. 
It  appears  to  be  a  generally  recognised  and  un- 
disputed fact  that,  to  restore  enfeebled  health 
or  weakened  animation,  fresh  air  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  i.  c. ,  air  that  is  not  contaminated  by 
the  breath  of  human  beings.  We  take  the 
fainting  person  out  of  a  building,  we  send  the 
consumptive  patient  to  the  top  of  a  Swiss  pass 
or  to  the  seashore,  and  we  carry  the  sick  cliihl 
from  his  crowded  home  in  the  city  and  place 
him  in  a  country  village.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  glance  through  those  statistics  which  show 
the  death-rate  in  the  manufacturing  and  closely 
inhabited  towns  as  compared  to  the  death-rate 
in  the  country  or  the  suburbs,  to  learn  the 
generally  well-known  lesson  that  the  health  of 
the  nation  sutlers  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
that  the  individuals  are  crowded.  Of  course,  I 
am  aware  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
population,  there  i.s  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
death-rate  over  the  United  Kingdom,  but  this 
is  due  to  improved  drainage,  warmer  clothing, 
the  great  advance  in  medical  knowledge,  and  a 
hundred  other  influences  which  are  at  work 
among  the  people  ;  and,  as  this  is  now  the  case, 
who  can  say  how  robust  the  nation  might  have 
been  by  this  time  if  the  open  character  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  towns  had  been  preserved  ? 

It  is  strange  to  read  of  the  time  when  the 
youth  of  London  needed  only  to  go  to  Moor- 
fields  (where  Liverpool  Street  Station  now 
stands)  in  order  to  .stretch  their  limbs  and 
sport  in  the  free  and  open  country  ;  when 
Oxfi.ird  Street  was  a  country  road  ;  and  the 
way  to  Islington,  St.  Giles,  or  Camberwell  was 
through  pleasant  tlowery  fields,  by  rural  lanes 
and  footpaths.  Now,  if  we  live  in  Islington 
and  wish  to  see  a  meadow  or  a  hedge,  we  must 
take  the  train  and  travel  in  it  for  some  miles. 
Certainly,  tliere  are  Hyde  Park,  Regent's 
Park,  and  some  200  smaller  recreation  grounds 
in  London,  besides  a  few  open  .sjjaces  on  its 
borders  ;  but,  invaluable  as  they  are,  they  can- 
not supply  the  place  of  the  open  country,  nor 
are  they  really  adei|uate  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  vast  mass  of  people  who  live  round  them, 
(jranteil  that  fresh  air  and  open  space.s  are 
needed  for  the  health  of  the  inliabitants  of  our 
larger  towns,  we  will  brfefiy  consider  the  two 
ways  of  satisfying  this  need,  namely  :  1.  A 
systematic  acquisition  and  jireservation  of  land 
for  public  recreation,  in  connection  with  the 
towns  and  in  relation  to  their  growth.  2.  In- 
creased facilities  for  taking  people  from  the 
towns  into  the  country. 

In  the  towns  themselves  the  governing  bodies 
— the  councils— should  lay  down  and  should 
carry  out  .some  such  rule  as  the  following  :  That 
public  recreation  grounds  should  be  provided 
in  each  parish,  in  proijortion  to  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.     This  would  mean   that    there 


should  be  a  fixed  minimum  of  open  space  for  a 
certain  number  of  the  population.  Here  and 
there  the  minimum  would  be  exceeded,  and  so 
much  the  better  for  the  people,  but  it  should 
always  be  reached,  either  by  securing  existing 
spaces  for  the  public  for  ever,  or  by  ac- 
quiring new  ones,  and  this,  if  need  be,  by  pull- 
ing down  houses  for  the  purpose.  And  for 
the  information  of  those  who  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  question  of  acquiring 
i  open  spaces,  I  would  niention  that  much  may 
be  done  in  the  towns  Ijy  securing  and  throwing 
open  enclosed  and  deserted  squares,  disused 
'  graveyards,  the  remnants  of  village  greens 
I  (where  such  have  become  merged  into  the 
towns),  vacant  plots  of  railway  land,  abandoned 
wharves,  market-places,  <L'c.  The  Open  Sjiaces 
Act  of  1877,  amended  in  1881,  1887  and  1890  ; 
the  Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act  of  1884,  with 
its  amendments,  and  other  measures,  give  all 
the  power  that  is  needed  to  local  bodies  to 
carry  out  these  improvements. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa- 
tion, which  has  been  at  work  in  London  since 
the  close  of  the  year  1882,  has  laid  out,  or 
assisted  to  lay  out,  05  gardens  and  playgrounds 
for  the  use  of  the  public  ;  has  given  grants  of 
seats  for  31  other  sites,  either  streets  or  open 
spaces  ;  has  granted  money  towards  the  forma- 
tion and  upkeep  of  2.3  jniblic  gymnasia  ;  has 
secured  the  opening  of  160  playgrounds  belong- 
ing to  the  London  School  Board  (on  Saturdays); 
and  the  laying  out  and  throwing  open  of  1'.) 
recreation  grounds  :  has  planted  trees,  and 
given  grants  for  tree-planting  in  37  thorough- 
fares and  other  sites  :  has  opposed  encroach- 
ments on  18  disused  burial  grounds,  commons, 
and  open  spaces  ;  and  has  in  other  ways  as- 
sisted in  the  preservation  and  formation  of  very 
many  useful  recreation  grounds.  What  has 
lieen  done  in  London  (an:l  it  is  very  little  com- 
pared to  what  needs  doing)  can  be  done  in  other 
large  towns  ;  there  is  the  same  opportunity  fcir 
improving  them  by  bringing  green  Grass,  briglit 
flowers,  and  shady  trees  into  the  dingy  and 
monotonous  streets.  It  may  be  said  that  if  you 
increase  suburban  life  you  do  as  much  harm  as 
by  enlarging  a  town.  But  certainly  if  you  take 
the  wives  and  children  belonging  to  a  com- 
munity away  from  the  city  and  into  the  suburbs, 
you  are  doing  them  good  from  a  hygienic  point 
of  view.  The  husbands  and  fathers  will  have 
the  advantage  of  spending  their  nights  and  their 
Sundays  in  purer  air,  and  the  disadvantage  of, 
perhaps,  journeys  in  a  train  twice  or  more  on 
every  week  day.  But  London  and  the  large 
towns  will  increase,  and  the  only  question  to  be 
settled  is — Are  they  to  increase  from  outside, 
inwards,  or  from  inside  outwards  ?  .  .  .  . 
In  one  case  the  largest  mass  of  new  hou.ses  is 
next  to  the  old  centre,  whereas  the  smallest 
group  of  new  houses  adjoins  the  largest  plot 
of  open  space.  In  the  other  case,  a  larger  area 
of  open  space  is  brought  close  to  the  old  mass 
of  buildings,  and  the  greatest  number  of  new 
buildings  are  nearest  to  the  open  country. 
There  are,  perhaps,  advantages  in  either  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  advantages  in  the  second,  from  a 
healthful  point  of  view,  if  not  from  an  artistic 
one,  outbalance,  in  my  opinion,  those  of  the 
former.  It  may  be  said, however,  that  the  plans 
are  too  fanciful  to  be  of  any  use  ;  that  suburbs 
always  grow  in  accordance  with  local  need  ar.d 
local  possibilities,  and  that  a  town  built  in  a 
pattern,  and  only  allowed  to  grow  in  a  pattern, 
would  be  impossible  and  undesirable.  But  I 
am  speaking  theoretically,  and  I  wish  my  theory 
to  be  illustrated  in  a  purely  systematic  way.  If 
the  second  plan  above  noted  were  carried  out, 
it  would  involve  a  cessation  of  liuilding  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  original  centre,  and  this  is 
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what  is  most  needed.  In  other  words,  ;i  town 
that  has  reached  a  certain  size  should  grow  no 
more  except  from  centres  at  a  given  distance 
outside.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  plan  suitable 
for  time  and  eternity,  or  to  be  carried  out  by 
generations  far  ahead  of  our  own.  They  will 
need  other  and  much  more  far-reaching  reforms 
in  building  if  the  population  continues  steadily 
to  increase.  I  am  speaking  of  something  that 
is  needed  at  the  present  time,  and  of  a  plan 
that  miglit  now  be  adopted  in  several  of  the 
larger  towns  in  England.  To  take  the  metro- 
]iolis  as  an  example,  it  is  not  so  likely  to  hurt 
London  tliat  Wimbledon  or  Tottenham  should 
grow  to  great  proportions  ;  what  does  hurt 
London  is  that  all  the  fields  of  Fulham  and 
Diptford  are  being  covered  with  houses.  It  is 
the  increase  at  the  centre  that  is  so  detrimental — 
the  gradual  annihilation  of  the  remaining  open 
space  which  is  close  to,  or  forms  part  of,  the  town. 
The  increase  should  be  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town, 
or  rather  in  a  certain  number  of  them  whose 
centres  are  beyond  a  given  distance  from  the 
city.  This  need  not  produce  a  monotonous 
sameness.  There  would  soon  be  characteristic 
diiferences  in  the  various  suburban  districts. 
There  would  be  tlie  aristocratic  suburb,  joined 
t  1  the  town  by  a  handsome  drive  and  a  Rotten 
PiOw  ;  the  commercial  suburb,  with  its  service 
i>f  city  trains  running  every  hour,  half  hour,  or 
minute,  if  need  be  ;  the  artistic  suburb,  selectly 
free  from  the  incursions  of  the  railway  director, 
where  the  linnet  and  the  Lily  would  flourish 
undisturbed  ;  the  domestic  suburb,  arranged 
f  ir  schools  and  kindergartens,  nurses  and 
perambulators  ;  the  cheap  suburb,  very  noisy, 
and  connected  with  the  city  by  tram  lines  and 
subways  ;  and  there  might  be,  but  we  should 
hope  that  there  would  not  be,  the  cheap  and 
nasty  suburb,  complete  in  itself  in  its  dirt  and 
in  its  degradation.  But  each,  if  not  allowed  to 
grow  at  the  city  end,  but  only  at  the  end  farthest 
removed  from  the  town,  would  share  alike  in 
possessing  vast  strips  of  c  j])en  land  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  people  aud  their  children. 

lu  the  towns  themselves  there  should  be  every 
ctFurt  made  to  have  beautiful  streets,  with  trees 
and  seats  in  thein,  and  beds  of  flowers,  instead 
of  neglected  and  dirty  corners,  and  creepers 
phxnted  on  bare  walls.  Every  disused  grave- 
yard and  deserted  enclosure  should  becoQie  a 
bright  garden,  and  every  plot  of  unused  land 
be  made  into  a  children's  playground  or  an  out- 
door cofe. 

If  the  preservation  of  open  spaces  were  pro- 
perly taken  in  hand  and  systematically  carried 
out,  there  would  not  be  so  much  need  as  there 
is  now  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  taking 
people  from  the  towns  into  the  country.  But 
still  it  will  always  be  of  great  advantage,  both 
to  young  and  old,  to  see  new  places  and  breathe 
d  Liferent  air  ;  to  visit  the  seaside  and  the  rural 
country.  Tlie  railway  companies  have  done 
much  of  late  years  to  render  this  possible  to  a 
greater  number  by  issuing  cheap  "fortnightly" 
tickets  for  the  seaside,  (tc. ,  and  there  is  more 
than  one  useful  society  at  work  giving  country 
holidays  to  city  children,  and  sending  the  tired 
seamstress  and  overworked  clerk  to  breathe  the 
se.i  air  ;  besides  numberless  private  people  who 
are  doing  their  be.st  to  supply  this  need  by 
throwing  ojien  their  own  country  houses,  or 
paying  for  the  holidays  of  those  who  are  less 
blessed  than  they  are  with  this  world's  goods. 
This  is  a  question  which  is  not  so  easily  dealt 
with  officially  ;  it  is  one  which,  although  very 
important,  must  be  left  more  or  less  to  be 
settled  by  the  railway  companies  and  by  the 
people  themselves.  Something  may  be  done  to 
teach  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  how  best  to 
make  use  of  their  holidays,  especially  the  bank 


holidays.  But,  after  all,  they  will  please  them- 
selves, and  some  will  go  to  Epping  Forest,  while 
others  w-ill  sit  in  the  nearest  tavern  and  drink, 
and  drink,  and  drink  ;  and,  among  those  who 
are  in  Epping  Forest,  there  will  be  some  who 
fea.st  their  eyes  on  the  beautiful  trees  and  ten- 
der Grass,  while  others  will  care  for  little 
beyond  the  ginger-beer  and  the  sticky  sweets. 
It  must  always  be  remembered,  in  speaking  of 
the  open  space  question,  that  it  is  not  one  which, 
having  been  fully  dealt  with,  may  now  be  put 
aside  as  settled.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  need  of 
jjroviding  open  spaces  increases  daily,  while  the 
difficulty  of  finding  them  does  not  diminish. 
It  would  be  a  great  boon  if  a  new  building  act 
were  passed  forcing  ^juilders  to  provide  recrea- 
tion grounds,  or  to  reserve  breathing  spaces  for 
a  fixed  number  of  new  houses.  So  long  as  the 
population  grows,  so  long  will  new  public  and 
domestic  buildings  be  erected,  and  so  long  will 
there  have  to  be  voluntary  action,  if  there  is 
not  state-directed  action  to  preserve  or  to  pro- 
vide open  spaces  for  those  who  increase  and 
multiply  in  the  land. 

One  word  more.  The  work  must  be  done 
well.  It  is  better  to  have  small  recreation 
grounds,  preserving  their  rural  foliage  and 
beauty,  than  to  have  large  parks  stifi',  flat,  bare, 
and  uninteresting.  We  want  large  and  small 
open  spaces,  but  natural  ones  ;  country  left  in 
the  town  so  that  the  townsfolk  may  not  forget 
the  country. 


Orchids. 


ORCHID  FLOWERS   FROM   PICKERING 
LODGE,  TIMPERLEY. 

I  HAVE  a  grand  lot  of  blooms  from  Mr.  Hardy's 
fine  collection.  First  comes  a  magnificent  ra- 
ceme of  Cattleya  Skinneri.  This  plant  has 
always  been  a  great  favourite  of  mine  ;  so  also 
is  the  form  which  Mr.  Holmes  calls  C.  Skinneri 
alba.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  saving  a 
faint  tinge  of  lemon  in  the  throat,  and  at  the 
base  is  a  large  blotch  of  lilac-mauve.  The  scape 
bears  six  flowers,  and  the  plant,  I  am  told,  is 
carrying  forty-five  blooms.  There  are  also  fine 
forms  of  C.  Mossia^  from  plants  with  thirty-five 
flowers,  good  varieties  of  C.  Mendeli  in  lovely 
shades,  a  richly  coloured  form  of  C.  Lawrence- 
ana,  and  a  fine  variety  of  0.  Warneri.  Also 
sent  are  flowers  of  a  very  fine  form  of  C.  Reg- 
nelli,  each  being  upwards  of  4  inches  across. 
There  is  also  a  variety  of  C.  Schilleriana,  a 
more  richly  coloured  one  than  that  figured  in 
"  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants,"  ii. ,  t.  22.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  plants  to  manage  in 
the  wdiole  genus.  It  first  appeared  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  having  been  brought  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bahia,  and  belongs  to  the  C. 
Aclandiie  group.  It  frequently  flowers  twice  in 
the  year,  at  first  in  May  or  June  and  then  it 
makes  another  growth,  flowering  again  early  in 
the  month  of  September.  It  has  always  been  a 
rare  plant.  With  these  come  fine  forms  of 
L;iilia  purpurata  and  the  variety  knonn  as 
Russelliana.  A  strong  spike,  bearing  four 
flowers,  of  Lsilia  Boothiana  from  a  specimen 
bearing  fifty-three  of  its  fine  blooms  is  also 
included.  This  is  usually  con.sidered  a  shy- 
blooming  si^ecies.  Some  flowers  are  also  en- 
closed of  Dendrobium  splendidissimum  Lee- 
anum,  which  received  an  award  of  merit  wlien 
shown  before  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  in  February  last.  It  is  now 
flowering  a  second  time  ;  it  did  the  same 
last  season.  It  is  a  cross  between  D.  nobile 
and  the  long-bulbed  variety  of  heterocarpuin 
called    philippinense,    and,    although   like  that 


))Iant,  it  is  destitute  of  pcifume,  the  fact  of  its 
flowering  twice  in  the  season  is  a  decided  gain. 
With  these  come  flowers  cf  Cypripedium  Roth- 
schildianum  and  C.  Elliottianum,  which  cer- 
tainly appear  to  be  only  varieties  of  one  spe- 
cies. Tliese  and  a  few  other  things  of  minor 
importance  make  up  a  beautiful  lot  of  flowers. 
William  Hugh  Gower. 


ORCHIDS  IN  SMALL  GARDENS. 

Oke  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  our  present- 
day  civilisation  is  the  great  and  increasing  love  for 
all  kinds  of  flowers.  Not  so  very  many  years  ago 
exotic  flowers  were  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich  ;  now  they  are  almost  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  our  every-day  existence.  Amongst 
plants  which  have  become  very  popular  during  the 
last  few  years,  exotic  Orchids  hold  the  foremost 
place.  Ever  since  it  was  discovered  that  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Orchids  would  grow  in  a 
temperature  not  warmer  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  with  but 
little  increase  in  winter,  their  cultivation  has  in- 
creased in  all  directions.  At  one  time  Orchids 
were  exceedingl}'  expensive  plants  ;  now  they  can 
be  obtained  as  cheap  as  ordinary  greenhouse  plants, 
and  cheaper  than  some.  Moreover,  by  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  Nature,  the  most  beautiful  of  them  are 
the  most  common.  If  plants  are  of  free  growth, 
they  necessarily  become  common,  and  those  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate  are  likely  to  be  scarce.  The  cool 
house  Odontoglossums,  the  Masdevallias  and  some 
of  the  Oncidiums  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
of  Orchids.  Cattleya  Mossia;,  C.  Mendeli,  C. 
Triaraa,  Lfelia  purpurata  and  L.  elegans  are  all 
common  and  unsurpassed  in  their  genera  and  spe- 
cies. Amongst  those  who  grow  Orchids  well  with- 
out any  help  from  expensive  houses  and  gardeners 
specially  trained  to  look  after  them,  a  notable  in- 
stance are  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  of  Lowfields,  and 
Jlrs.  Horner.  It  is  a  great  treat  to  visit  the  col- 
lection at  Lowfields,  and  listen  to  the  expounding 
of  the  various  cultural  details  of  this  and  that 
favourite  Orchid,  and  it  is  also  a  very  pleasant 
sight  to  see  many  species  not  only  difficult  to  man- 
age, but  which  positively  refuse  to  grow  in  some 
ot  the  best  collections  in  the  country,  growing  and 
flowering  here  with  the  greatest  vigour.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  Lowfields  in  April,  I  found 
about  a  score  of  plants  of  Cattleya  citrina  in 
Hower.  The  plants  are  certainly  the  finest  I  have 
e\er  seen,  and  they  increase  in  vigour  every  year. 
They  are  mostly  on  blocks,  and  the  aerial 
roots  hang  down  from  the  plants  to  the  length  of 
halt  a  yard.  There  is  always  a  wealth  of  bloom  in 
the  Orchid  houses,  and  Mr.  Horner  assures  me  that 
he  does  not  use  more  artificial  heat  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  up  the  temperature,  and 
rather  than  over-heat  the  hot-water  pipes,  the  glass 
roof  is  covered  with  some  thickish  protecting  ma- 
terial in  frosty  weather,  and  the  fresh  green  colour, 
combined  with  the  substance  of  the  foliage,  shows 
that  this  treatment  manifestly  benefits  the  plants. 
There  is  a  lean-to  house  in  two  divisions  and  the 
Orchids  are  crowded  very  closely  together,  I 
fancy,  and  Mr.  Horner  agrees  with  me,  that  the 
Orchids  do  better  if  they  are  placed  rather  close 
to  each  other  in  the  house. 

The  Dendrobiums  succeed  admirably,  and  very 
beautiful  they  are  when  in  full  flower.  They  do 
not  here  get  such  a  long  and  decided  rest  as  some 
cultivators  give  their  plants  in  winter.  For  instance, 
D.  Falconeri  succeeds  admirably,  and  in  a  note  tome 
Mr.  Horner  says :  "  D.  Falconeri  is  really  handsome ; 
the  purple  noded  stems  tipped  with  green  leaves 
are  quite  impressive.  This  Orchid  never  rests 
here,  and  evidently  requires  continually  keeping 
moist.  The  fibres  are  very  thready  and  never  stop 
growing.  I  water  it  continually  all  the  year  rouno, 
and  therefore  give  it  very  little  material  about  the 
roots.  Our  j.lants  are  placed  upon  inverted  pots 
in  baskets,  and  the  pots  inside  are  retted  with  roots, 
that  also  wander  about  the  baskets  and  over  the 
sides.  It  is  at  the  end  of  the  warm  house  where  a 
cooler  current  from   the  annexe   passes  it.     I  tried 
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one  plant  with  resting  ti'catment  and  it  soon  lust 
ground."  Cattleya  citrina  is  always  kept  growing, 
and  the  plants  never  have  flowered  so  well  as  they 
have  done  this  year.  Cymbidium  Lowianum  suc- 
ceeded better  in  the  cooler  intermediate  house  than 
in  the  warmer  house,  the  temperature  55°  falling 
to  50°  as  a  minimum.  Maxillaria  Sanderiana 
grows  with  excessive  vigour.  A  very  fine  specimen 
was  in  flower  at  the  time  of  ray  visit;  it  hai  nine 
large  flowers  open  upon  it,  and  certainly  the 
vigorous  development  of  this  as  well  as  of  other 
plants  of  the  .same  species  is  something  uncommon. 
It  grows  freely  either  in  pots  or  baskets.  The 
single-flowered  stems  sometimes  push  through 
among.-t  the  potting  material,  and  when  they 
touch  the  edge  of  the  pots  they  push  upwards.  It 
is  well  to  be  rather  cai'eful  when  watering  the 
plants  with  the  flowers  pushing  outwards  and  up 
wards,  as  the  buds  may  rot.  They  require  plenty  of 
water  when  growing,  and  must  not  suffer  for  lack 
of  it  at  any  time.  It  is  interesting  to  see  at  l.,ow- 
fields  so  many  different  genera  of  Orchids  growing 
together  and  thriving  admirably  with  the  same 
treatment  such  as  the  Dendrobiums  from  Burmah; 
Laiia  anceps  from  Guatemala  and  Mexico ; 
Phaltenopsids  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  Java  and 
Borneo;  Oncidium  splrndidnm  from  Guatemala; 
Vandas  from  India  and  from  the  Philippines.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  interest  the  cultivator 
takes  in  his  plants.  If  an  Orchid  cultivator  really 
loves  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  he  will 
know  the  position  of  every  plant  under  bis  care  ; 
and  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  one  place  he  will  find 
another  position  for  it,  and  will  find  out  whether  it 
needs  much  or  whether  it  needs  little  water,  and 
the  right  time  to  apply  it ;  and  so  by  continual 
loving  daily  and  nightly  attention  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horner  succeed  in  getting  such  a  wealth  of  bloom 
from  their  plants  as  would  astonish  even  ex- 
perienced Orchid  cultivators.  Bollea  cadestis 
and  Pescatorca  Dayana  make  admirable  growth, 
and  Mr.  Horner  remarks,  "  they  are  additionally 
useful  in  our  full  house,  as  not  objecting  to 
comparative  shade  and  distance  from  the  glass." 
He  also  mentions  with  them  Galeandra  Devoni- 
ana  as  having  very  tender  susceptible  foliage, 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider  and  thrips. 
This  is  another  trait  in  the  character  of  a  good 
Orchid  cultivator  to  notice  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  each  plant,  and  to  treat  it  accord- 
ingly, for  few  would  believe  that  Pescatoreas 
and  BoUeas  could  be  grown  well  in  the  same  house 
with  Laslia  anceps  and  Cattleya  Dowiana ;  hut 
there  they  are,  the  one  set  of  plants  suspended 
near  the  glass  in  the  lightest  part  of  the  house 
where  they  catch  all  the  sun  that  shines  on  the 
glass,  the  others  where  they  are  safe  from  it,  and 
where  the  leaves  of  thin  substance  are  kept  free 
from  the  attacks  of  red  spider  and  thrips. 

Some  of  the  favourite  occupants  of  the  Cattleya 
house  are  new  Utricularias  (nelurabifolia  and  reni- 
formis)  ;  they  grow  freely  on  the  Broraeliad-:,  but 
have  not  yet  flowered.  U.  Endresi  grows  admir- 
ably and  produces  its  lovely  blue  flowers.  Cyc- 
noches,  C'atasetums,  Crelogynes,  and  Houlletia 
Brocklehurstiana,  some  of  the  Cymbidiums,  Bras- 
sias,  and  Stanhopeas,  with  many  uncommon  spe- 
cies of  Orchids,  are  grown  in  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature, for  Mr.  Horner  likes  to  grow  things  that 
are  not  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

In  the  cool  house  there  are  many  fine  Orchids 
doing  admirably,  amongst  others  Nanodes  Medusa;, 
a  fine  plant  which  grows  well  and  flowers  freely  ; 
it  is  hung  up  outside  in  an  Apple  tree  during 
the  summer  months.  Oncidium  macranthum 
grows  freely  in  the  cool  house,  and  there  in 
contrast  to  it  is  the  pretty  little  Oncidium  cheiro- 
phorum,  with  its  elegant  spikes  of  primrose- 
coloured  flowers  very  sweetly  perfumed.  CVclogyne 
corrugata  also  delights  in  the  coolest  part  of  'the 
cool  house.  There  is,  of  course,  a  wealth  of  Odon- 
toglossums,  always  the  glory  of  the  cool  house. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  in  this 
small  collection  no  less  than  forty-eight  species  of 
Orchids  in  flower  in  eighty-seven  plants. 

Mr.  Horner  is  well  known  as  the  leading  grower 
of  Tulips  anil  Auriculas  in  the  north,  and  his  suc- 
K.SS  in  (Jrchid  culture  has  been  accomplished  by 


the  same  attention  to  the  minute  details  of  the 
work,  for  careful  attention  is  very  necessary,  as  it 
is  not  given  to  the  easy-going,  careless  cultivator 
to  produce  such  Tulips  and  Auriculas  as  one  may 
see  annually  in  their  season  in  the  garden  at  Low- 
fields.  J.  Douglas. 


Falumbina  Candida  (Sm/cr  onil  Tropp). — 
This  is  a  rare  little  plant  which  I  brought  to  Kew 
in  18132  from  Consul  Schiller's  collection,  and 
flowered  it  the  following  season.  It  has  been  com- 
pared to  flying  doves  by  Reichenb.ach.  This  is 
well  borne  out  by  the  pretty  little  flowers.  The 
plant  comes  from  Guatemala,  and  it  does  best 
when  grown  in  the  cool  house,  standing  it  or  hang- 
ing it  near  the  glass.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Mendeli. — I  am  in  receipt  of  a  flower 
of  this  plant  from  J.  Collins.  It  has  a  beau- 
tifully frilled  lip.  The  front  lobe  is  wholly  of  a 
rich  magenta,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white  ; 
it  is  a  very  handsome  flower.  I  also  have  a  flower 
very  similar  in  colour  from  F.  M.  Burton,  but  this 
is  tinged  in  the  sepals  and  petals  with  flesh  colour, 
and  the  lip  is  deep  crimson-purple  and  smaller, 
base  yellow,  more  like  the  typical  plant.— W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  crepidatum. — "J.  B." sends  me 
some  beautiful  flowers  of  this  species.  It  is  a 
fine  plant,  which  was  sent  home  about  forty 
years  ago,  but  it  never  appeared  to  become 
thoroughly  popular.  Its  flowers,  mostly  pro- 
duced in  pairs,  are  thick  and  waxy  in  texture, 
white  flushed  with  lilac,  the  lip  being  of  a  very 
deep  yellow.  It  comes  from  Assam,  and  it  may  be 
rested  cool  and  dry  when  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
—  G. 

Oncidium  loxense. — "  0.  T."  sends  me  what 
had  apparently  been  a  fine  flower  of  a  good  variety 
of  this  rare  and  beautiful  species.  What  a  pity 
such  flowers  should  be  spoilt  by  bad  packing,  by 
being  placed  in  a  dry  wooden  box  with  a  little  bit 
of  dry  wool.  This  plant  was  first  introduced  in  a 
living  state  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  and  those 
at  home  who  have  the  plant  should  take  every  care 
of  it,  as  this  Orchid  appears  to  be  scarce  in  its  native 
home.  It  likes  the  cool  house  and  plenty  of  mois- 
ture.—G. 

Cattleya  Schilleriana  (77.  77.  .ff.).— This  is  a 

nice  flower  of  this  very  variable  plant.  The  flower 
sent  certainly  resembles  the  form  known  by  the 
name  of  Rcgnelli,  having  the  sepals  and  petals 
bronzy  green,  transversely  spotted  with  brownish 
purple,  the  side  lobes  rich  purple  bordered  with 
white,  the  middle  lobe  rich  velvety  purple  with  a 
white  border.  This  plant  is  very  variable  in  colour. 
It  is  stronger  growing  than  C.  Aclandio?,  which  it 
much  resembles.  The  flowers,  too,  are  consider- 
ably larger,  measuring  over  4  inches  across  in  the 
flower  before  me.  It  requires  similar  treatment  to 
C.  Aclandia;.— W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  dasytyle.— "  R.  J."  sends  me  a  fine 
form  of  this  species  for  a  name.  The  flower  is 
ne.a,rly  i;  inches  across,  of  a  good  clear  rich  yellow, 
and  the  large  callosity  on  the  lip  of  a  deep  blackish 
pur).)le.  This  plant  was  first  flowered  by  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Holloway,  who  received  it  from  a 
lady  living  at  Peckham,  whose  son  sent  it  to  her 
from  the  Organ  Mountains.  It  was  not  long  after- 
wards imported  in  some  quantity,  and  it  became 
somewhat  common.  The  plant  enjoys  a  cool 
house,  and  produces  a  many-flowered  spike  of 
bloom  when  strong.  The  flower  sent  is  by  far  the 
richest  coloured  form  I  have  yet  seen.  In  the 
type  the  yellow  was  very  pale. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Aclandise.— F.  JI.  Burton  sends  me 
a  flower  of  this  beautiful  .species,  which  has  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  very  light  straw  colour, 
spotted  profusely  with  rerldisli-purple ;  lip  light 
rosy-purple  with  deeper  veins,  the  colunm  bright 
rich  purple.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  distinct 
colour  of  its  sepals  and  petals.  This  plant  comes 
from  one  of  the  warmest  parts  of  Brazil  ;  conse- 
quently it  requires  the  warmest  place  in  the  house, 
bat- it  must  be  shaded  from  the  hottest  raid-day 
sun.  It  does  not  like  to  have  its  roots  encumbered 
with  soil,  an<l  for  this  reason  I  prefer  to  grow  it  on 


a  block  of  wood  in  preference  to  a  hanging  basket. 
It  requires  an  abundance  of  water  in  the  growing 
season  and  a  thoroughly  moist  atmosphere,  and 
although  it  likes  a  decided  rest,  this  is  better 
brought  about  by  lowering  the  temperature  than 
by  roasting  the  plants. — W.  II.  G. 

Dendrobium    Falconeri    giganteum.  —  A 

flower  of  this  variety  comes  from  Mr.  Cypher,  of 
Cheltenham.  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  such  a 
fine  form  as  the  one  sent.  It  measures  4^ 
inches  across  the  petals,  which  are  broad,  and  with 
the  sepals  are  waxy  white  flushed  with  rosy  purple 
and  tipped  with  amethyst-purple ;  lip  large  and 
full,  having  a  very  large  velvety  maroon-purf le 
blotch  at  the  base  surrounded  with  rich  deeporan.e, 
this  again  having  a  zone  of  white,  the  point 
being  broadly  tipped  with  the  same  amethystine 
hue  as  the  petals.  This  plant  likes  plenty  of  warmth 
during  the  growing  season  and  to  be  rested  cool. 
It  should  be  kejit  moist  all  the  year  round  to  pre- 
vent the  bulbs  shrivelling. —  G. 


EPIDENDRUMS. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  becom- 
ing greater  favourites   than   they  u.sed   to   be. 
Several  new    and  handsome  species  liave  been 
found  and  better  skill  in  their  cultivation  has 
been   exercised,    so   that   v/e    now   have  many 
beautiful  kinds  to  grace  our  collections.     The 
species  are  very  numerous,  and  are  found  more 
or  less  over  the  whole  of  the  South  American 
Continent,   while  several  sjiecies  are  found  in 
the  territories  of  tlie  Northern    States.     It  is 
recorded  by  Linden  that  one  species  found  by 
him  on  the   Sierra  Nevada  of  Merida  grew  on 
wet   rocks,  at   Ijut   a   little   distance   from   the 
eternal  snow,  115,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  he 
adds    that  it  is  especially  remarkable,   for  all 
the   plant,    flowers   included,    is   covered    over 
with   varnish.     This  is  E.    trigidum,  so  named 
by   Linden.     The   flowers    are   of   a   soft  rose 
colour,  produced  in  long  and  branching  racemes. 
It  has  never  yet  been  brought  to  Europe  in  a 
living   state.     Then   we   have    E.   dichromum, 
which  comes  from  a  very  hot  part  of  Brazil,  so 
that    to    grow    these    plants   well    it    is  abso- 
lutely  necessary   to   know  from    what  district 
they  come.      "G.  H.  B."  sends  me  blooms  of  a 
very  bright  and  large-flowered  form  of  E.  coch.- 
leatum   that   bloomed   in  this  country  so  long 
ago  as   1787.     It  was  not,  however,  until  some 
fifteen    years    afterwards   that   the   i)lant    was 
figured  in  the  Botantcal  Maiiii~ino,  t.  572.  The 
flowers  from  "  O.  H.  B.,''  however,  are  far  su- 
perior  to    t!io.se    figured,   and  certainly  it  is  a 
form    worthy    of   cviltivation.     I  should  really 
like  to  know  where  this  plant  came    from.     I 
have  also  received   from  "J.   H."   two    forms 
of    E.    prismatocarpum,    1  being   a    small  and 
pale  coloured  form  ;  2,  a  very  fine  variety,  tlie 
sepals  and  petals  heavily  spotted  witli  blackish 
purple  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  the  trowel- 
shaped  lip    bright  rich  puriile.     This   plant  is 
very  showy  ami  mo.st  effective  when  grown  in 
small  pots.     Mr.  Cannon,  of  Merton,  in  Surrey, 
also  sends  me  for  a  name  a  panicle  of  blooms 
of  what  ajipears  to  l)e  E.   alatuin,  the  flowers 
are  sweet  scented,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
somewhat  spathulate,  the  lower  half    greenisji 
yellow  ;    lip    yellow,    streaked     witli     reddish 
purple.     Tliis    comes    from    Central   America. 
Mr.   Ross  sends  me  a  spray  of  E.  ambiguum, 
whicli  is  also  a  very  sweet-scented  species,  and 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  E.  alittum  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  nearly  equal  with  plain 
edges  and  of  a  ])ale  yellow  colour  tinged  with 
light  green  ;  lip  much  toothed,  yellowish-white, 
streaked  and  dotted  with  ro.sy-lilac.     It  comes, 
I  Ijelieve,  from  (iuatemala,  its  fragrance  being  its 
chief  recommendation.      "  C.  C.  M.". sends  some 
blooms  of  E.  Brassavoliv,  but  of  the  tliree  forms 
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sent  not  one  is  worth  gi-owing.  C.  Arbuthnot, 
however,  sends  a  splendid  form,  quite  as  good 
as  the  first  flowers  which  opened  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  at  Biddulph  Grange,  near  Congle- 
ton,  then  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bateman.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  Warscewicz  some  twenty 
years  previous  to  this  when  gathering  Orchids 
on  the  volcano  of  Chiriqui,  but  from  the  quanti- 
ties imported  during  the  past  few  years  it  has 
proved  a  very  disappointing  plant  in  its  colours, 
so  that  the  variety  sent  by  C.  Arbuthnot  should 
be  cherished.  E.  nemorale  is  a  Mexican  spe- 
cies, which  requires  the  same  treatment  as  Ltelia 
anceps  and  other  kinds  from  the  same  district. 
I  have  just  had  a  nice  spray  of  this  beautiful 
plant  from  Manchester  under  the  name  of  E. 
verrucosum,  but  the  true  plant  that  bears  this 
latter  name  is  far  inferior  to  the  above  named 
species,  the  flowers  being  fewer  on  the  spike, 
much  smaller,  and  green  and  pale  yellow.  The 
flowers  now  before  me  each  measure  some 
3  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
nearly  equal  and  of  a  soft  rosy-mauve,  the 
small  side  lobes  of  the  lip  being  tinged  with 
rosy-purple,  and  the  large  middle  lobe  white  in 
the  centre,  streaked  with  rosy-mauve.  It  is  a 
charming  and  delicate  species  well  deserving  of 
general  cultivation.  It  is  quite  useless  giving 
any  general  treatment  for  the  above  named 
plants  because  they  come  from  so  many  dift'erent 
elevations.  The  plants  should  be  placed  with 
other  Orchids  that  come  from  similar  regions, 
and  thus  their  requirements  can  be  found  out. 
Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Oneidium  inseulptum.— "  O.  T."  sends  me  a 
flower  of  what  I  believe  to  he  this  species.  The 
flower  was  really  dried  too  much  to  venture  an  exact 
opinion  upon  it.  I  liave  very  rarely  seen  0.  inseulp- 
tum, ahhough  it  has  been  introduced  for  twenty  years. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum.— F.  M.  Bur- 
ton sends  me  a  remarkably  fine  flower  of  this 
species,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  very  large  and 
richly  coloured,  pure  white,  stained  in  the  lower 
half  with  a  vinous  red,  broadly  veined  with  the 
same  colour,  saving  at  the  extreme  base,  where  it 
is  bright  green  ;  the  petals,  too,  carry  a  greater 
number  of  black  wart-like  dots  distributed  over 
the  entire  surface. — W.  H.  G. 

Leelia  purpurata. — From  Mr.  Cypher,  of  the 
Queen's  Road  Nursery,  Cheltenham,  comes  a  re- 
markably fine  form  of  this  species,  having  pure 
white  sepals  and  petals,  the  latter  being  sparingly 
veined  at  the  tips  with  purple ;  lip  large  and  well 
formed,  with  open  throat,  yellow  veined  with  pur- 
ple, front  deep  rich  crimson-purple  with  a  light 
central  splash.  This  must  have  looked  very  fine, 
as  Mr.  Cypher  tells  me  there  were  four  blooms  on 
the  scape. — W. 


Rheum  palmatum. — This,  growing  by  the 
waterside,  is  the  most  ornamental  plant  in  the 
garden  just  now.  It  has  the  aj^pearance  of  a 
gigantic  Spiraaa,  and  its  enormous  erect  plumes, 
over  s  feet  high,  have  a  charming  effect  at  any 
time,  but  most  of  all  in  the  twilight  when  seen 
against  a  background  of  Horse  Chestnut,  or  from 
another  point  of  view  against  the  dark  still  water 
with  a  fine  Beech  tree  some  hundred  yards  away. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  things 
which  we  have  established  in  the  rough  herbage, 
and  should  commend  itself  to  anyone  caring  for 
things  that  want  no  protection  and  very  little 
looking  after.  Primula  japonica,  tot',  is  doing 
very  well ;  indeed  one  fine  plant  with  its  roots  in 
the  water  has  now  a  dozen  flowering  stems  and 
many  developed  flowers,  while  there  are  many 
scores  of  smaller  plants  around  growing  as  freely 
as  Cowslips.     I  cannot  understand  how  this  fine 


Primula  came  to  be  regarded  as  tender,  but  I  was 
told  a  few  days  ago  that  it  certainly  was  not  hardy 
in  a  garden  not  far  from  here,  which  cannot,  from 
its  position,  be  colder  than  this  is.  1  have  been 
thinking  that  these  two  plants,  flowering  as  they 
do  at  the  same  time,  would  associate  well  together, 
the  Primula  forming  a  oai-pet  for  the  Rheum,  and 
I  intend  trying  them  in  this  way  another  year  if 
possible.— J.  C.  Tallack. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

LEEKS. 
Leeks  are  very  generally  grown  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  the  gardens  of  all  classes, 
but    it  is  doubtful  if    they    can   be    termed  a 


Leek  Musselburgh. 

really  popular  vegetable.  At  any  rate,  they 
are  not  greatly  appreciated  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  their  principal  use 
being  for  flavouring  soups  ;  but  1  cannot  help 
thinking  if  more  would  give  them  a  fail'  trial 
as  a  vegetable,  they  would  have  every  reason 
to  be  well  pleased  that  such  a  wholesome  ad- 
dition to  the  somewhat  meagre  list  of  green 
vegetables  was  available.  Probably  if  they  were 
more  diflicult  to  cultivate  or  more  of  a  rarity 
they  would  be  thought  more  of  by  a  certain 
class  of  people,  ease  of  culture  and  extra- 
ordinary hardiness  not  doing  much  towards 
popularising  Leeks.  If  only  wanted  for  soups, 
there  is  no  real  necessity  to  go  to  the  trouble 


of  growing  them  to  a  great  size,  or  of  so  care- 
fully blanching  the  stems,  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  the  blanched  stems  thrown  on 
one  side  and  only  the  green  portion  of  the 
leaves  cut  up  and  used  by  clever  cooks.  For 
cooking  and  serving  as  a  vegetable  they  can- 
not well  be  grown  either  too  large  or  blanched 
too  thoroughly,  and  they  then  prove  very 
tender,  succulent,  and  mild  in  flavour.  Those 
to  win  prizes  at  flower  shows  must  also  be 
grown  to  their  fullest  size,  a  good  length  of 
thick,  well-blanched  stem  being  indispensable. 
All  things  considered,  the  best  variety  for 
ordinary  "purposes,  that  is  to  say,  for  ciiltiva- 
tion  by  those  who  are  not  exhibitors,  will  be 
found  in  the  old  Musselburgh,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  given.  Properly  treated,  this 
variety  forms  long,  moderately  large  stems, 
which  may  be  blanched  to  a  length  of 
9  inches  or  more  ;  but  if  grown 
nearly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
they  are  liable  to  become  short  and 
thick,  or  much  as  shown  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  woodcut.  When 
cooked  it  is  fine-grained,  tender  and 
mild  in  flavour,  in  these  respects 
comparing  most  favourably  with  the 
Lyon,  Monstrous  Carentan,  and  other 
large  sorts  that  exhibitors  find  answer 
their  purpose  so  well. 

If  wanted  extra  fine,  the  requisite 
number  of  plants  should  have  been 
raised  in  heat,  the  seed  being  sown 
not  later  than  February.  The  seed- 
lings, if  duly  pricked  out  into  boxes 
of  light  and  fairly  rich  soil,  would  be 
ready  for  the  open  ground  by  the 
middle  of  May.  Those  who  have 
raised  a  stock  of  strong  early  plants, 
or  can  procure  the  same  elsewhere, 
should  lose  no  time  in  getting  them 
finally  planted  out.  In  the  event  of 
the  land  being  of  a  light,  f  rse-working 
character,  prepare  trenches  as  for 
Celery,  good  solid  manure  being  freely 
used,  and  other  cultural  details  neces- 
sary for  growing  good  Celery  observed. 
Very  fine  Leeks  may  also  be  had  by 
planting  on  the  surface  of  freely- 
manured  well-worked  ground,  this 
plan  being  mo.st  desirable  in  the  case 
of  heavy  soils.  In  this  instance  the 
ground  ought  to  have  been  manured 
and  dug  sufliciently  long  to  become 
well  pulverised,  lumpy  ground  not 
suiting  Leeks,  and  the  plants  should 
be  put  out,  each  with  a  good  ball  of 
soil  and  roots  attached,  9  inches  apart 
in  shallow  drills  drawn  2  feet  apart. 
In  either  case,  whether  in  trenches 
or  on  the  surface,  plenty  of  water 
ought  to  be  given  during  the  growing 
season,  the  rainfall  rarely  being  sufli- 
cient  for  such  coarse-rooted  crops, 
liquid  manure  being  also  freely  used. 
Blairching  can  be  most  cleanly  efi'ected 
by  heavily  bandaging  up  the  stems,  enclosing  the 
lower  part  of  the  leaves,  with  folds  of  brown 
paper  or  strips  of  canvas,  and  this  may  further 
be  supplemented  with  a  bank  of  soU  or  not,  as 
the  cultivator  pleases.  Many  growers  are  con- 
tent to  merely  mould  up  with  soil,  much  as 
Celery  is  commonly  treated,  but  in  this  case 
the  finer  portions  are  liable  to  be  washed 
down  into  the  outer  leaves,  and  the  Leeks 
when  lifted  have  to  be  considerably  re- 
duced. If  kept  well  supplied  with  mois- 
ture at  the  roots,  Leeks  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  size  while  the  blanching  process  is 
going  on,  so  that  those  who  want  them  extra 
early  may   safely    commence    excluding    light 
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from   the   stems   bofore    the   plants   are    fully 
grown. 

Very  good  Leeks  can  also  be  grown  with 
even  less  trouble.  If  the  seed  be  sown  in  the 
open  late  in  February  or  early  in  March  some- 
what thinly  and  on  good  ground,  abundance 
of  strong  plants  should  be  ready  for  finally 
planting  out  during  June  or  not  later  than 
the  first  week  in  July.  These  may  either  be 
planted  in  trenches  or  on  the  surface  of  well- 
prepared  gi-ound,  as  advised  in  the  case  of  any 
raised  in  heat,  or  another  simple  plan  may  be 
adopted.  I  find  Leeks  succeed  admirably  on 
outside  wall  borders  with  a  north-east  or  other 
somewhat  cool  aspect  either  near  to  walls  or  in 
the  open,  and,  being  rabbit-proof,  they  may 
well  be  grown  outside  garden  walls  in  all  cases 
where  those  troublesome  animals  have  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  site  ought  to  be  early 
prepared  for  them,  being  heavily  manured  and 
deeply  dug,  though  not  necessarily  trenched. 
Not  till  the  plants  are  strong  and  12  inches  or 
more  in  height  are  they  really  fit  for  the  method 
of  planting  I  am  now  about  to  describe.  The 
rows  may  be  18  inches  apart  and  the  plants  9 
inches  asunder,  or  all  can  be  put  out  12  inches 
apart  each  way.  Prior  to  planting  the  care- 
fully lifted  Leeks,  very  lightly  shorten  the 
longer  leaves  and  then  drop  them  the  full 
length  of  their  stems  into  holes  made  with  a 
stout  dibber.  See  that  the  roots  rest  on  the 
bottom  of  these  holes  and  have  a  little  fine 
soil  about  them,  a  watering  being  all  the  further 
fixing  necessary.  Being  planted  thus  deeply,  it 
is  not  often  that  a  second  watering  is  needed, 
and  all  the  further  trouble  needed  is  to  stir  the 
surface  of  the  ground  with  a  flat  hoe  occasion- 
ally, the  better  to  keep  down  weeds,  this  also 
lightly  closing  the  holes  about  the  stems  of  the 
plants.  During  nuld  winters  growth  is  steadily 
going  on,  and  a  very  serviceable  lot  of  Leeks 
with  moderately  long  well-blanched  stems  is 
obtained.  Any  raised  in  the  open  are  very 
late  in  running  to  seed,  but  even  those  that 
do  throw  up  flower-heads  early  are  not  without 
a  use.  Pinch  off  these  flower-heads  directly 
they  show,  and  a  supply  of  thickened  stems 
will  be  available  at  a  time  perhaps  when  <  )nions 
are  very  scarce.  I.  M.  H. 


EARTHING  UP  POTATOES. 

The  work  of  earthing  up  Potato  plants  is  now  de- 
manding constant  attention.  The  principles  of 
earthing  up  are  none  too  well  understood,  because 
we  subject  various  plants  to  the  operation  for 
various  reasons.  In  the  case  of  Celery  we  earth 
up  to  whiten  the  stems.  We  earth  up  Potatoes  to 
secure  the  plant  stems  from  injury  from  the  wind, 
or  to  keep  the  tubers  blanched  by  excluding  light 
and  air.  How  far  we  may  succeed  in  inducing  Po- 
tato stems  to  remain  iirm  and  erect  by  the  aid  of 
moulding  depends  materially  upon  the  earthing, 
for  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  expected  end  is 
gained  ;  indeed  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  so 
far  from  supporting  the  stems  with  soil,  the  stems 
are  left  in  a  furrow  or  basin  barely  touched  by  the 
soil ;  hence  the  support  is  more  presumptive'than 
real.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  Potato  plants 
in  such  case  are  in  any  way  benefited,  but  the 
tubers  may  be  so  because  air  and  light  are  par- 
tially excluded  from  them.  In  America,  where  the 
hill  system  of  planting  prevails,  the  plants  are 
earthed  more  etiectively  because  moulded  both 
lengthwise  and  crosswise,  so  that  a  complete 
mound  of  soil  is  thus  produced.  Generally  at 
home  we  plant  Potatoes  too  close,  so  that  earthing 
up  is  usually  indifferently  done.  Only  in  the 
case  of  very  dwarf  early  varieties  which  are  lifted 
before  they  have  become  fully  grown  is  this  some- 
what close  plani ing  desirable"  Where  breadths  ha\e 
to  be  left  to  complete  growth  and  lipen  the  tuber 


crop,  crowding  and  bad  moulding  always  militate 
against  the  cropping  powers  of  the  plants,  and  the 
result  is  disappointing.  As  one  result  of  giving 
ample  room  between  the  rows,  thnt  is  various  dis- 
tances according  to  top  growth  of  from  2^  feet  to 
.■i.j  feet,  the  tubers  are  always  finer,  the  produce 
relatively  heavier,  and  there  is  less  disease.  I  have 
seen  rows  of  Potatoes  planted  at  even  -1  feet  apart 
turning  out  immense  crops,  but  of  course  in  rich 
soil,  which  is  as  a  rule  far  from  being  the  best  for 
Potatoes.  Where  room  is  small  for  earthing,  the 
depth  needful  to  go  for  obtaining  enough  of 
soil  to  make  sharp  ridges  compels  the  ex|30sure 
largely  of  the  roots.  Where  the  earthing  is  shallow 
and  indifferently  done,  the  result  is  to  leave  a 
furrow  just  where  the  plants  are,  with  a  ridge  of 
soil  on  either  side.  The  tubers  below  are  to  some 
extent  protected  from  light,  but  the  stems  have 
no  sustenance  from  the  soil ;  they  play  about  in  the 
wind  and  form  round  each  i>lant  a  basin  into  which 
all  the  water  which  falls  on  the  plants  is  conducted, 
and  that  penetrates  into  the  soil  about  the  newly 
forming  tubers,  often  forming  a  muddy  casing, 
which  helps  to  retain  the  moisture  and  in  such  case 
if  disease  be  prevalent  it  is  invariably  worse 
than  is  found  where  the  earthing  has  been  perfectly 
done.  When  the  ross  are  wide  apart  there 
is  then  ample  room  to  find  soil  enough  to  make 
a  sharp  sustaining  ridge  about  the  plants,  no 
furrow  or  basin  is  formed,  and  excess  moisture 
is  thrown  outside  the  ridges  away  from  the  tubers 
and  into  the  furrows  proper,  where  the  moisture 
does  benefit  the  roots.  All  Potato  growers  know 
that  the  drier  relatively  the  newly  forming  tubers 
can  be  kept  the  more  likely  are  they  to  escape 
disease.  Those  nearest  the  surface,  too,  invariably 
suffer  most,  presumably  because,  as  Mr.  Jensen 
has  pointed  out,  the  fungus  spores  will  in  their 
active  season  penetrate  into  the  tender  skins  of  the 
exposed  or  thinly-covered  tubers  as  easily  as  into 
tlie  plant's  stems  and  leafage.  Thus  it  is  that  this 
distinguished  botanist  has  so  strongly  enforced  the 
value  of  protective  earthing  of  the  tubers,  only 
that  his  practice  differs  from  our  ordinary  mould- 
ing methods ;  as  whilst  we  mould  up  the  stems 
equally  on  either  side,  so  as  to  keep  them  erect, 
the  Swedish  proposal  is  to  mould  heavily  on  one 
side  only,  and  thus  lay  the  stems  over  all  one 
way.  Not  only  in  such  case  are  the  tubers  covered 
with  a  thicker  coating  of  soil  than  is  usually  the 
case,  but  the  stems  being  all  laid  on  their  sides  do 
not  mo\'e  about  in  the  air,  and  hence  form  no 
1  lasins  for  the  undue  reception  of  moisture.  Then 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  method  of  protective 
moulding  does  appreciably  check  growth  and  crop- 
ping :  hence  that  presents  an  obstacle  to  its  adop- 
tion also.  Practically  the  best  solution  of  the 
matter  is  found  in  giving  greater  width  between 
the  rows,  thus  enabling  earthing  to  be  more  com- 
pletely done,  so  that  with  sharp  ridges  of  soil  cast 
up  on  either  side  of  the  plants,  leaving  no  furrow 
about  the  stems,  and  covering  the  tubers  with  a 
thick  coating  of  soil  are  the  benefits  which  mould- 
ing chiefly  gives.  The  frequent  use  of  the  horse 
hoe  or  cultivator  between  the  rows  induces  at  once 
destruction  of  weeds  and  the  production  of  a  deep 
fine,  loose  surface  soil,  presenting  the  very  best 
conditions  for  successful  moulding.  In  dealing  with 
large  areas  we  have  no  implement  that  can  equal  the 
horse  hoe  for  stirring  the  soil,  whilst  light  forking 
necessitates  a  greater  expenditure  of  laljour  than 
usually  can  be  afforded  in  the  early  summer.  Thus  it 
is  that  in  gardens,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  areas 
of  Potatoes  are  relatively  small,  the  moulding  is 
often  less  perfectly  done  than  is  similar  work  in 
the  fields.  A.  D. 


Seeds   failing   to    germinate.— One  of  the 

bad  ett'ects  of  the  wet,  dull,  and  cold  autumn  of 
last  year  is  that  most  kitchen  garden  seeds  are 
germinating  very  indift'erently  and  ii regularly 
owing  to  unripeness,  and  in  all  probability  to 
older  seeds  being  mixed  in  to  help  up  the  bulk, 
We  sowed  more  thickly  than  usual.  Seeds  gener- 
ally germinate  with  remarkable  freedom  in  our 
soil,  so  I  fear  that  where  the  soil  is  cold 
and    heavy    the    losses     may    be    serious.     Peas 


have  failed  to  germinate  to  the  extent  of 
50  per  cent,  at  least,  which  makes  serious  gaps 
in  rows  of  the  newer  kinds,  such  as  Prodigy, 
Duke  of  Albany,  &c.,  and  one  of  the  worst,  being 
naturally  a  late  Pea,  is  the  old  favourite  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  a  variety  we  depend  on  largely  to 
come  in  for  late  and  main  crops.  We  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  lifting  the  plants  from  very  bad 
rows  and  mending  the  gaps  in  the  others,  and  this 
having  been  done  directly  after  a  heavy  i.ainfall, 
the  plants  do  not  show  any  signs  of  suffering  yet, 
though  they  may  possibly  do  so  if  we  have  a  dry 
season.  I  have  a  good  word  to  say  for  two  old 
varieties  which  I  have  not  grown  till  now  for  some 
years,  but  which,  anticipating  a  failure  with  some 
others,  I  have  sown  largely ;  these  are  William.  I  and 
Champion  of  England.  Both  of  these  have  come 
through  splendidly  and  look  remarkably  fine  and 
healthy,  in  strong  contrast  to  some  other  kinds. 
Criterion,  too,  is  looking  fairly  well.  This  is  a 
Pea  which  may  always  be  depended  on  to  pay  its 
way  and  to  be  acceptable  at  the  table,  as  the  quality 
is  very  good  indeed. — J.  C.  Tall.^ck, 


BOLTING  OF  CABBAGES. 

FAiLUKESwith  Cabbages  have  been  very  general  this 
season,  never  more  so  probably,  and  "  Caledonian  " 
(p.  183)  has  done  well  in  directing  attention  to  the 
need  of  some  light  being  thrown  on  the  subject.  In 
very  many  establishments  there  is  little  or  no  de- 
mand for  Cabbages  after  Peas,  Beans  and  Cauli- 
flowers become  plentiful,  or  at  any  rate  only  the  very 
early  tender  hearts  are  appreciated  in  the  dining 
room.  When,  therefore,  the  latter  are  not  forth- 
coming there  is  a  void  not  easily  compensated  for 
with  other  vegetables.  As  "Caledonian "pointed out, 
a  great  percentage  of  the  plants  that  survived  the 
winter  were  much  stunted,  and  instead  of  duly 
hearting  in,  bolted  to  seed  and  had  to  be  pulled  up 
accordingly.  Undoubtedly  to  something  other  than 
the  severity  of  the  winter  or  coldness  of  the  spring 
ujust  be  attributed  the  cause  of  this  unfortunate 
failure,  or  otherwise  how  comes  it  that  one  or  two 
varieties  have  done  so  well  under  precisely  the 
same  treatment  as  the  rest?  We  commenced  cut- 
ting nice  little  hearts  of  Ellam's  Early  Spring  at 
Easter,  and  have  had  abundance  ever  since,  and 
the  good  old  Wheeler's  Imperial  has  done  nearly  as 
well.  Alongside  these  were  growing  Veitch's  Match- 
less and  a  trial  variety,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
these  bolted. 

In  the  course  of  my  gardening  career,  experience 
has  been  gained  in  counties  very  widely  apart,  and 
I  have  long  since  discovered  that  the  date  of  sow- 
ing Cabbages  ought  to  vary  considerably,  or  other- 
wise success  will  be  doubtful.  Thus  in  some  parts 
of  Kent,  Sussex,  Essex  and  Middlesex,  the  first, 
and  HI  some  instances  the  second  week  in  August 
is  quite  soon  enough  to  sow  the  seed,  anticipating 
that  date  very  probably  ending  in  the  premature 
seeding  of  the  majority  of  the  plants.  Farther 
north  the  seed  has  to  be  sown  from  a  week  to  a 
fortnight  earlier  in  order  that  the  plants  may  have 
good  time  to  become  well  established  in  their  winter 
quarters  before  severe  weather  sets  in,  those  indif- 
ferently rooted  being  the  most  liable  to  fail.  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  to  be  either  too  early  or  too  late 
in  sowing  Cabbage  seed,  and  it  has  been  my  custom 
on  going  into  a  fresh  locality  to  ascertain  the 
popular  date  for  sowing.  When  I  first  came  into 
this  presumably  warm  part  of  the  country  it  was 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  learn  that  July  15  was 
considered  the  proper  time  for  sowing  Cabbage  seed, 
and  I  soon  found  that  to  be  successful  with  either 
Ellam's  Dwarf  or  Wheeler's  Nonpareil,  the  latter 
being  a  favourite  small  and  early  local  variety,  the 
seed  must  be  sown  on  or  about  the  date  mentioned. 
It  is  only  right  to  add,  however,  that  the  first  week 
in  August  answers  better  for  the  larger  or  stronger 
growing  varieties,  so  that  we  now  make  two  good 
sowings  instead  of  one,  this  usually  being  attended 
with  satisfactory  results.  Last  autumn  the  ground 
was  cold  and  wet,  and  plants  put  out  late  in  close 
succession  to  Onions  did  not  make  sufficient  pro- 
gress to  be  strong  enough  to  contend  against  the 
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most  unfavourable  weather  experienced  in  the 
spring.  In  all  probability  they  would  have  done 
better  if  planted  on  freshly-manured,  freely-worked 
ground  rather  than  the  close  undug  Onion  quar- 
ters. W.  I. 
Somerset. 

PREPARING  FOR  WINTER. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  advisable  to 
make  a  note  of  what  we  may  terra  green 
vegetables  which  will  be  required  during 
the  following  winter  and  spring.  Failures 
of  the  past  can  be  guarded  against,  and 
kinds  which  have  succeeded  well  must  be 
planted  in  sufficient  (juantities  to  meet  the 
supply,  as  it  is  very  annoying  after  having  only 
planted  a  small  quantity  of  any  kind  for  the 
supply  to  be  quickly  over,  and  to  have,  to  fall 
back  upon  others  of  poor  merit.  Many  people 
only  commence  to  find  out  what  they  really 
require  when  the  planting  season  is  over,  or, 
indeed,  perhaps  not  until  the  winter  storms 
have  commenced  their  destruction.  It  is  very 
evident  that  crowded  planting  is  answerable 
for  many  of  the  failures  which  do  occur,  and 
whilst  summer  vegetables  are  allowed  ample 
room  for  their  development,  the  winter  kinds, 
and  which  should  have  the  most  room  afforded 
them,  are  generally  the  worst  off  in  this  respect. 
The  highest  prices  have  been  obtained  by 
growers  for  sale  during  the  past  spring  months, 
and  those  who  were  wide-awake  enough  to  give 
their  produce  rational  culture  were  well  repaid 
for  their  pains.  Last  year,  when  so  many  green 
vegetables  were  destroyed  by  frost.  Spinach 
was  about  the  only  kind  which  came  out  un- 
scathed, and  growers  who  were  fortunate  in 
having  good-sized  breaks  realised  good  prices. 
But  what  a  marked  difference  to  this  past 
spring,  when  the  Spinach  crop  was  cut  up  as 
badly  as  anything  or  even  worse,  and  although 
the  plants  were  not  really  killed,  as  it  was 
only  the  outer  leaves  which  suffered,  yet  when 
a  change  did  occur  they  grew  away  freely 
enough.  But  however  wholesome  a  vegetable 
Spinach  may  be,  it  is  not  everyone  who  cares 
for  it,  especially  to  use  it  regularly.  However 
desirable  it  is  to  grow  such  a  crop,  other 
staple  kinds  must  be  forthcoming.  Of  the  un- 
doubted hardiness  of  Brussels  Sprouts  there 
cannot  be  any  question.  It  is  without  doubt 
the  most  popular  and  useful  winter  vegetable 
we  have.  To  crowd  such  a  useful  and  esteemed 
winter  vegetable  up  amongst  rows  of  Pota- 
toes is  a  great  mistake,  and  I  know  of  no 
other  croj)  which  so  well  repays  for  good 
culture.  The  plants  after  they  have  finished 
growing  should  staiid  up  erect,  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  through  having  a  due  amount  of 
room  aflbrded  them,  solid  sprouts  from  base  to 
summit  will  reward  the  grower  for  his  pains. 
This  is  in  mai-ked  contrast  to  crowded-up 
plants,  for  these  are  invariably  weak-stemmed 
and  the  sprouts  are  loose  instead  of  being  solid 
and  compact.  Of  the  value  of  Kales  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt,  and  although  these  may 
stand  rougher  treatment,  yet  they  will  repay 
for  liberal  attention.  These  must  be  full-grown 
plants  by  the  time  winter  sets  in,  and  then 
whatever  weather — for  they  seem  proof  against 
all  kinds  —  occurs,  may  they  be  relied 
upon.  In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
plants,  so  will  secondary  sprouts  be  produced. 
It  is  in  these  secondary  sprouts  wherein  lies 
their  value,  for  after  the  main  head  has  been 
cut  out,  sprouts  which  are  more  delicate  in 
flavour  burst  out  in  profusion  and  keep  on 
until  the  month  of  May  is  well  advanced.  The 
old  Cottager's  Kale  is  as  useful  as  any,  the 
young  sprouts  being  very  delicate  in  flavour 
and  not  at  all  bitter.    The  Green-curled,  Read's 


Hearting,  and  Asparagus  Kale  may  well  find  a 
place,  the  last  being  the  latest  of  all.  It  also 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  particular  as  regards 
site,  as  in  my  case  it  was  planted  in  the  shade 
of  trees  and  has  turned  out  well,  being  now 
(the  fii-st  week  of  June)  still  good  for  use.  Of 
other  useful  vegetables,  or  rather  green  kinds, 
I  may  instance  the  hardy  Coleworts,  so  well 
known  in  the  London  markets,  but  not  seen 
very  much  in  private  gardens.  Why  not,  is  a 
question,  for  they  have  a  flavour,  and  this  a 
very  palatable  one,  peculiarly  their  own.  Of 
their  undoubted  hardiness  there  cannot  be  any 
question.  By  two  or  at  the  most  three  sowings, 
a  succession  may  be  obtained  if  a  lengthened 
supply  is  needed.  The  first  may  be  made  now, 
the  second  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the 
third  with  the  sowing  of  the  earliest  Cabbage. 

Other  useful  vegetables  are  Chou  de  Burgh- 
ley  and  the  Winnigstadt  Cabbage.  Large 
plantings  of  Savoys  are  not  so  very  serviceable  ; 
certainly  they  are  very  acceptable  whilst  they 
are  good,  but  not  so  hardy  as  the  above 
mentioned  kinds.  Tom  Thumb  from  a  sowing 
in  May  is  always  very  serviceable,  and,  being  of  a 
small  size,  the  plants  do  not  succumb  so  quickly 
to  frost  and  damp,  and  after  being  touched  with 
frost  they  are  very  delicious.  Like  the  Coleworts, 
they  may  be  planted  a  foot  apart  on  borders 
cleared  of  early  Potatoes.  Broccoli  I  have 
touched  upon  in  a  former  article,  and 
grown  as  there  suggested  serviceable  crops  may 
be  secured.  All  the  above  kinds  being  of  a 
hardy  nature,  there  should  certainly  not  be  such 
dearths  in  the  early  spring  as  there  have  been 
in  many  gardens  during  the  past  two  seasons. 
It  may  be  probably  on  account  of  relying  on 
doubtful  kinds  of  Broccoli  and  also  too  many 
Savoys.  I  cannot  give  any  other  reason,  as  if  the 
kinds  I  have  mentioned  are  rationally  grown, 
a  winter  supply  of  green  vegetables  should  be 
assured.  Of  the  value  of  late  Celery,  or  indeed 
a  good  main  supply,  there  cannot  be  any  ques- 
tion, and  if  care  is  taken  not  to  commence 
earthing  too  early,  the  stems  keep  sound  and 
good  throughout.  When  Celery  decays  it  is 
through  forcing  on  the  growth,  through  over 
supplies  of  rank  manure,  and  this  with  early 
earthing  is  the  main  causes  of  failure,  too  often 
attributed,  but  very  erroneously,  to  the  action  of 
the  frost.  Certainly  frost  does  play  havoc,  and 
seriously  at  times,  but  the  saddle  is  only  too 
often  put  on  the  wrong  horse.  Another  useful 
vegetable  is  Celeriac.  Spinach  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but,  as  I  have  previously  stated  in 
the  pages  of  The  Gabdek,  the  mistake  is  gene- 
rally made  in  not  making  two  sowings  instead 
of  one,  or  it  is  even  better  to  have  three,  the 
first  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  which  will  be 
fit,  and  may  be  gathered  from  early  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  winter  crop,  which  should 
be  sown  about  the  middle  of  August,  or  even  a 
few  days  later,  and  the  third  the  latter  end  of 
September. 

Root  crops  I  need  scarcely  refer  to,  as  the 
value  of  Salsafy,  Beetroot,  itc. ,  is  well  known, 
and  the  preparation  of  which,  or  at  least  the 
sowing,  is  now  past.  The  above,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  a  fairly  long  list  of  hardy  vegetables  which 
may  be  produced  in  the  open  air. 


Shelter  for  early  vegetables.— It  is  aston- 
ishing how  a  little  shelter  to  vegetables  which  are 
planted  during  the  spring  months  aids  their  growth. 
I  have  found  much  advantage  accrue  from  the  shel- 
ter afforded  by  ridges  to  early  Cauliflowers,  Brus- 
sels Sprouts,  Cabbages  and  Leeks  raised  early  under 
glass.  When  ground  is  trenched  or  dug  and  thrown 
up  into  ridges,  the  plants  indicated  are  placed 
in    these    ridges,  which  are    left    as    they  were 


thrown  up  to  the  action  of  frost,  and  by  pass- 
ing the  hoe  through,  as  may  be  necessary 
while  the  season  advances,  earthing  up  is  gradual, 
and  the  advantage  to  the  plants  is  very  observable. 
The  past  April  was  very  trying  to  vegetation  gene- 
rally, but  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Cauliflowers  on  the 
ridges  are  very  promising. — M.  T. 


Chou  de  Burghley.— In  order  to  have  this 
Cabbage  at  its  best  or  most  serviceable  state,  a  too 
early  start  must  not  be  made.  When  first  distri- 
buted it  was  advised  that  a  batch  of  plants  be 
raised  under  glass  and  otherwise  treated  much 
the  same  as  the  earliest  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower ; 
but  this  led  to  the  production  of  extra  large  plants, 
with  great,  close  conical  hearts  that  cooks  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with.  Since,  however,  I  have  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  sowing  the  seed  in  the  open  about 
the  first  week  in  May,  a  very  different  complexion 
has  been  put  upon  the  value  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  "hy- 
brid." The  plants  are  treated  very  similarly  to 
Savoys,  being  given  a  fairly  rich  and  firm  operi 
piece  of  ground,  and  planted  about  18  inches  apart 
each  way.  They  are  not  spoilt  by  being  kept  long 
enough  in  the  seed  beds  to  become  extremely  leggy, 
and  it  well  attended  to  after  they  are  dibbled  out, 
soon  recommence  active  growth,  becoming  strong 
without  approaching  coarseness,  while  the  neat, 
well-blanched  hearts  are  of  the  greatest  value  at 
midwinter  and  thereabouts.  Much  earlier  than 
then  they  are  not  appreciated,  and  seeing  that 
nothing  but  an  exceptionally  severe  frost  will  injure 
them,  we  are  never  in  a  hurry  to  commence  cut- 
ting.—M.  H. 

Large  Leeks. — Is  it  necessary  to  have  this 
vegetable  as  large  as  is  often  recommended  ?  I  am 
never  anxious  to  sow  early  in  heat,  as  recommended 
by  some,  as  I  find  Leeks  large  enough  for  any  pur- 
pose may  be  had  by  sowing  in  March,  and  planting 
in  trenches  when  ready  in  the  same  way  as  Celery. 
I  do  not  like  Leeks  of  immoderate  length,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  cook  them  without  cutting  or  shorten- 
ing, so  that  I  fail  to  see  where  the  value  comes  in. 
A  short  thick  Leek  double  the  size  is  more  valuable 
ihan  a  long  drawn  one.  For  exhibition,  large 
Leeks  make  a  show,  but  I  never  allow  them  points 
over  others  grown  more  sturdy  and  often  better 
for  cooking.  The  same  holds  good  in  the  case  of 
large  Onions,  which  are  not  so  generally  useful  as 
the  medium-sized  rnes.  In  these  days  of  large 
vegetables  everyone  tries  to  get  large  things,  but 
often  at  loss  of  flavour  and  good  keeping  properties. 
The  pot  culture  of  Leeks  is  certainly  a  troublesome 
business,  and  one  I  cannot  bring  myself  into  sympa- 
thy with.  I  do  not  object  to  any  trouble  to  get  the 
best  results,  but  I  feel  sure  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  kingdom  good  Leeks  fit  for  any  purpose 
may  be  had  without  the  trouble  of  sowing  in  heat 
and  potting  ofl'.  For  exhibition  it  may  be  necessary, 
but  it  is  not  advisable,  as  awards  should  be  made 
for  quality,  and  not  size.  For  early  produce  I  have 
found  the  Lyon  best,  being  a  quick  grower  and  of 
delicate  flavour.  For  long  keeping  it  is  difficult  to 
beat  the  old  Musselburgh.— S.  H. 


Destroyers. 


THE  RASPBERRY  MOTH. 
According  to  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  caterpillars  of  this  moth  are  most 
destructive  to  Raspberry  canes.  The  culture  of 
Raspberries  has  enormously  increased  within  the 
past  ten  years,  as  they  have  proved  in  some  seasons 
to  be  a  most  profitable  crop ;  their  enemy,  the  Rasp- 
berry moth,  has  multiplied  in  a  proportionate 
degree.  Last  year's  production  of  this  valuable 
fruit  was  much  decreased  by  its  action,  and  it  was 
consequently  considerably  dearer  than  other  fruit, 
Currants,  Strawberries,  and  Cherries,  for  instance, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  higher  prices  charged  for 
Raspberry  jam  of  1891  make.  On  many  fruit  farms 
the  crop  was  one-third  short  in  consequence  of  the 
attack  of  this  insect.     A  fruit  farm  at  Otford,  irj 
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Kent,  was  visited  in  tlie  first  week  in  Way,  IS'.tl, 
upon  whicli  at  least  half  of  the  buds  of  the  Rasp- 
berry canes  had  been  destroyed.  In  some  of  the 
buds  the  caterpillars  were  still  actively  working  ; 
in  some  they  had  changed  into  pupa3.  This  was 
the  condition  of  many  Kaspberry  plantations  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Also  in  gardens  and  allot- 
ments where  patches  of  Kaspberry  canes  are  culti- 
vated much  mischief  was  occasioned.  Upon  close 
examination  it  was  seen  that  the  soft  juicy  part  at 
the  base  of  the  buds  had  been  eaten  away,  so  as  to 
kill  the  buds  and  prevent  their  foliage  and  blos- 
soms from  being  put  forth.  There  was  also  a  hole 
in  the  cane  at  the  b.ise  of  the  buds  in  which  the 
pupa  was  ensconced.  Many  complaints  have  al- 
ready been  made  this  season  of  the  number  of  cater- 
pillars in  the  buds  of  Raspberry  canes,  and  of  the 
mischief  they  are  causing. 

■  The  Lampronia  rubiella.  or  Raspberry  moth,  be- 
longs to  the  family  Tineidie.  otthegroupTineina. 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  moth,  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
with  a  series  of  spots  like  burnished  gold  upon  its 
fore  wings.  The  hinder  wings  are  slightly  lighter 
in  colour,  with  light  fringes.  It  is  barely  half  an 
inch  across  its  wings,  and  its  body  is  only  about  the 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  may  "be  seen  to- 
wards the  end  of  May  or  the  first  week  in  June 
flying-  around  the  Raspberry  canes.  The  moth 
places  her  eggs  upon  the  flowers  of  the  Raspberry 
canes  at  the  end  of  May  or  in  the  beginning  of 
June.  After  five  or  six  days  the  caterpillar  may 
be  found  in  the  raised  white  receptacle  upon  which 
the  fruit,  or  more  correctly  the  collection  of  little 
fruits  composing  the  Raspberry,  is  formed.  The 
caterpillar  does  not  appear  to  injure  the  fruit,  nor, 
indeed,  to  feed  at  all  at  this  time.  Mr.  Stainton,  in 
his  "Manual  of  Butterflies  and  Moths,"  says  that 
the  caterpillar  hibernates  without  feeding.  When 
it  is  fully  grown  the  caterpillar  makes  its  way  out 
of  the  receptacle,  which,  as  is  well  known,  does  not 
come  off  with  the  ripe  Raspberry  when  it  is 
gathered,  either  by  crawling  or  by  letting  itself 
down  by  silken  cords  to  the  earth  beneath  the 
canes,  and  passes  the  winter  in  a  case,  or  kind  of 
cocoon.  It  emerges  from  this  state  of  hibernation 
on  the  first  approach  of  spring,  and  crawls  up  the 
Raspberry  canes,  and,  getting  to  the  buds,  worms 
itself  into  these  at  their  bases,  and  makes  up  for 
long  autumn  and  winter  months  of  fasting  by  feed- 
ing upon  them.  In  a  communication,  dated  June 
15,  18!»1,  Dr.  Chapman  stated  that  the  caterpillar 
leaves  the  hibernating  cocoon  in  March,  early  or 
late,  according  to  the  season.  When  the  time 
arrives  for  pupation,  the  caterpillar  scoops  out  a 
hole  in  the  pith  of  the  canes,  just  below  the  bases 
of  the  buds,  in  which  it  turns  to  a  chrysalis.  From 
a  quantity  of  pieces  of  Raspberry  canes,  whose 
buds  were  badly  infested  with  caterpillars,  sent 
from  Otford  on  the  .8th  of  May,  and  kept  in  a  glass 
case,  moths  came  forth  on  the  9th  of  June.  That 
-there  might  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  their  iden- 
tity, some  were  sent  to  Mr.  Stainton,  who  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  Lampronia  rubiella.  The  larva 
is  close  upon  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  decidedly 
pink  in  colour  for  the  most  part,  though  the  shade 
of  colour  varies  somewhat  in  individuals,  and  be- 
comes more  red  in  most  as  they  get  older.  The 
head  is  black.  There  is  a  patch  of  black  on  the 
first  segment.  It  has  three  pairs  of  black  feet  on 
the  thoracic  segments.  The  pro-legs  number  four 
pairs,  and  there  is  a  pair  of  anal  feet.  The  pupa  is 
exactly  the  fourth  of  an  inch  long,  tapering  some- 
what unusually,  and  has  a  curious  spine  upon  the 
back  of  the  last  segment. 

Method  op  Prevention  and  Remedies. 

.  The  caterpillars  are  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  around  and  among  the  stocks  of  the  Rasp- 
berry canes.  As  it  has  been  shown,  they  remain 
there  from  about  midsummer  until  March.  There- 
fore, forking  the  ground  round  and  between  the 
stocks  deeply  with  a  pronged  fork,  or  even  hoeing 
it  with  a  three-toothed  hoe  would  destroy  some  and 
bury  others  so  deeply,  that  they  could  not  get 
forth.  Dr.  Chapman  was  good  enough  to  supgest 
the  following  practical  method  of  prevention : 
"  The  caterpillars  are  in  the  crown  of  the  stock,  or 
near  it,  and  under  rubbish  the  3  collect  •!.     Fake 


this  away,  and  earth  the  stock  up  again,  and  you 
will  thus  bury  them,  and  most  will  perish."  Soot, 
lime,  ashes,  or  soot  and  lime  mixed,  which  form  a 
pungent  compound,  might  be  forked  or  prong-hoed 
into  the  ground  in  the  autumn  or  winter.  Rasp- 
berry canes  in  field  culture  are  nearly  all  cut  away, 
so  that  there  are  Ijut  few  canes  or  stems.  It  would 
be  easy,  therefore,  to  put  a  little  thick  soft  soap 
composition  containing  paraffin  oil,  or  carbolic  acid, 
or  some  other  oS'ensive  stuff,  with  a  large  paint- 
brush, upon  the  lower  part  of  each  cane  that  is 
left,  in  order  to  prevent  the  caterpillars  from  crawl- 
ing up.  They  aie  very  small,  and  the  least  obstruc- 
tion of  a  disagreeable  nature,  it  is  believed,  would 
stop  their  progress.  Cutting  off  and  burning  the 
infested  stems  while  the  caterpillars  are  in  the  buds 
or  receptacles,  between  April  and  the  middle  of 
June,  would  destroy  many  caterpillars.  This  may 
be  very  freely  done,  as  Kaspberry  canes  throw  up 
plenty  of  shoots  to  take  the  place  of  those  cut 
away. 
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PLATE   861. 

FLAME  FLOWERS. 

(with    a    COLOrEEIi    PLATE    OF    KXll'IIOfIA 
<'ArLESCENS.  *) 

This  beautiful  genus  of  mostly  hardy  plants 
has  attained  a  very  prominent  place  in  gardens 
since  the  intiuductiou  in  170"  of  K.  Uvaria  and 
K.  puniila  in  1774.  The  genus,  as  understood 
by  botanists,  is  restricted  to  the  Cape  and 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  with  the  exception  of 
one  species  found  by  Speke  and  Grant  near 
the  equator,  and  one  or  two  from  the  mountains 
of  Madagascar.  There  are  in  all  between 
twenty  and  thirty  species,  and  of  the  six  found 
in  Abyssinia  none  are  identical  with  those  found 
at  the  Cape.  The  Kuiphofias,  especially 
the  forms  of  K.  Uvaria,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
are  amongst  the  grandest  and  most  striking  of 
autumn-fiowering  plants.  We  do  not  see  the 
Knipliofias  so  often  in  the  Grass,  in  the  wild 
garden,  or  by  the  woodland  walks  as  they 
ought  to  bo.  Large  irregular  groups  in  the  more 
open  exposed  spots  give  a  very  brilliant  effect 
in  autumn,  and  they  recjuire  no  attention  more 
than  an  occasional  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  or 
well-rotted  manure.  Many  of  the  .species  and 
varieties  have  suft'ered  very  much  during  tlie 
last  two  winters  from  frost  and  damp,  the 
latter  more  particularly,  but  this  may  be 
averted  by  a  covering  of  dry  leaves  when  the 
foliage  begins  to  yellow  in  autumn.  They  are 
readily  increased  by  division,  by  offsets  and  by 
.seeds,  the  latter  giving  most  curious  results 
and  many  good  varieties.  The  following  are 
amongst  the  best  of  those  in  cultivation  : — 

K.  ALOIDES,  or  Tritoma  Uvaria,  under  which 
name  it  is  even  now  known  in  many  gardens,  is 
perhaps  the  oldest,  and  still  one  of  the  very  best  of 
this  fine  genus.  It  is  the  Flame  Flower  of  "old  Eng- 
lishcottage  gardens,  an  extremely  val  uable  plant,  and 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  brilliant  of  autumn 
Lily-worts.  It  is  an  excellent  border  plant,  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  soils  and  conditions,  and  few  plants 
are  better  adapted  for  picturesque  grouping  in  the 
wUd  garden,  where  with  a  fairly  open  space  and 
deep  rich  soil  it  forms  large  and  verv  handsome 
groups.  It  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  known  spe- 
cies, perhaps  as  much  as  70  per  cent,  of  the  garden 
forms  being  traceable  to  this  K.  aloides,  either  as 
seedlings  or  hybrids.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape, 
and  is  figured  in  the  Sotonieal  Maijazine,  tab.  758, 
tab.  481G,  and  var.  maxima,  a  taller  form  with  very 
large  flower-heads,  tab.  C553.  The  variety  pra;cox, 
discovered  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper,  flowers 
much  earlier  than  any  other  form  of  K.  aloides,being 
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in  full  perfection  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
May.  The  leaves  are  broader  than  those  of  the 
type,  not  glaucous,  the  raceme  shorter,  and  the 
stem  only  about  half  as  long  as  the  leaves.  The 
flowers,  with  tlies(amens  not  protruding,  are  bright 
red,  passing  into  yellow  tinged  red  when  older.  The 
variety  nobilis,  which  is  very  near  if  not  similar  to 
grandis,  is  a  very  robust  and  noble  plant.  The 
leaves  are  more  distinctly  serrated  and  deeper 
keeled.  The  flowering  stem  is  from  5  feet  to  8  feet 
in  height.  The  flowers  vary  from  scarlet  to  orange- 
scarlet,  anthers  prominent.  It  blooms  from  the 
beginning  of  August  to  September.  The  variety 
serotina  or  chloroleuca  blooms  a  month  or  so  after 
all  theotherformsareover;  the  flowers  are  greenish 
yellow  only  occasionally  tinged  with  red.  The  var. 
Saundersi  has  bright  green  leaves  and  very  rich 
orange-scarlet  flowers ;  var.  longiscapa  has  very 
long  flower-heads  and  is  a  most  desirable  form  ; 
var.  maxima  globosa  earlier  than  maxima  with 
globose  heads  of  yellow  and  red  flowers  ;  var.  glau- 
cescens,  large  spikes  of  vermilion-scarlet  flowers 
shading  to  orange.  This  is  a  free-flowering  plant, 
and  one  of  the  very  best  in  heavy  rich  soil.  There 
are  many  more  forms  to  be  found  in  gardens,  hav- 
ing been  raised  in  recent  years.  Most  of  these  are 
distinct  and  good' 

K.  BURCHELLI. — The  type,  as  introduced  by  Mr 
Burchell  from  the  Cape,  is  a  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  plant.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Ilei/isft-,  tab.  1745,  but  this  figure  differs  some- 
what from  the  plant  now  in  cultivation,  which  we 
take  to  be  a  hybrid  or  connecting-link  between 
that  species  and  K.  aloides.  The  latter  form  has 
a  purple-spotted  stem,  the  flower-stalks  being 
much  shorter  than  in  the  type  and  the  plant 
dwarfer.  It  flowers  soon  after  midsummer,  and 
just  between  pia?cox  and  the  other  aloides  forms. 
The  leaves  are  bright  green,  firm  in  texture,  2  feet 
to  3  feet  long,  and  tapering  very  gradually  to  the 
apex.  Heads  moderately  dense,  the  flowers  bright 
red,  those  on  the  lower  end  bright  yellow.  The 
style  in  this  case  protrudes,  the  stamens  being  in- 
cluded in  the  tube.  A  useful  and  very  distinct 
plant,  suited  well  for  dry  banks,  &c. 

K.  citlLESCENS  AND  K  NoRTHi^j;  differ  from 
all  other  Flame  Flowers  in  cultivation  by  their 
distinctly  caulescent  habit.  From  all  the  Uvaria 
forms  K.  caulescens  differs  also  in  its  smaller  size, 
glaucous  leaves,  short  heads,  and  less  curved 
flowers.  The  accompanying  coloured  plate  gives  a 
good  idea  of  its  noble  habit,  and  though  less 
brilliant  in  colour  than  most  of  the  other  species, 
it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  species  we  have,  with  a 
very  distinct  and  robust  habit,  flowering  as  a  rule 
early,  which  is  a  specially  welcome  feature.  It 
was  first  found,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  18G0 
in  the  Stormbergen  Mountains,  South  Africa,  and 
is  a  very  striking  plant  for  rockeries,  where  it 
does  well  and  flowers  freely  on  dry  slopes.  Its 
cultivation,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  easiest, 
and  it  may  be  propagated  freely  from  suckers  and 
by  cutting  up  the  short  stem.  The  suckers  or  off- 
sets taken  oS.  in  early  autumn  root  freely  in  sand 
in  a  cold  frame. 

K.  COMOSA  seems  to  be  closely  allied  to  K.  pu- 
mila,  and  gives  a  very  peculiar  effect  with  its  long 
protruding  style  and  anthers.  It  is  much  dwarfer 
in  habit  than  the  well-known  K.  Uvaria,  the  leaves 
much  narrower,  the  flowers  smaller,  and  of  a  uni- 
form bright  yellow.  The  leaves  are  in  dense  ro- 
settes, narrow,  erect,  and  of  a  bright  green,  very 
pointed,  and  almost  three-cornered.  The  flowers 
are  all  drooping,  in  a  dense  oblong  head,  bright 
yellow,  much  narrowed  or  constricted  above  the 
base.  The  stamens  and  style  are  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  flower  tube".  A  showy,  but  rather 
tender  plant,  flowering  in  September.  It  is  figured 
in  the  liotanical  Mngnzine,  tab.  GoBfl. 

K.  FOLIOSA  may  be  said  to  be  the  counterpart  of 
K.  caulescens,  but  having  distinct  stems  instead 
of  being  stemless.  It  is  one  of  the  most  robust  of 
the  whole  genus,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  its 
broadish  leaves  and  protruding  stamens.  It  was 
first  flowered  in  England  by  Mr,  Elwes  about  1881, 
but  Max  Leichtlin's  specimen  was  more  robust  and 
with  a   tinge  of  bright   red  on  the  flowers,  which 
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they  rarely  get  in  Kngland.  The  leaves  are  col- 
lected in  a  dense  tuft  on  the  top  of  a  longish  bare 
stem,  3  inches  to  i  inches  broad  at  the  base,  and 
tapering  into  a  long  point ;  green  or  very  slightly 
glaucous,  obscurely  serrated.  Stem  stout,  1  foot 
to  3  feet  high.  The  flowers,  in  a  dense  oblong 
head  nearly  a  foot  long,  are  bright  yellow  or  tinged 
red.  Native  of  the  Cape,  flowering  in  late  autumn. 
Figured  in  the  Sotanical  Magazins,  tab.  6742.  K. 
Quartiniana  is  a  synonym. 

K.  Lbichtlini  was  named  in  honour  of  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  furnish  English  gardens  with  rare  and 
beautiful  hardy  plants.  The  present  species  is  a 
native  of  Abyssinia,  and  requires  protection  in 
winter  even  in  the  south  of  England.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Schimper,  and  first  flowered  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  in  September,  1881.  It  is,  perhaps, 
nearest  to  K.  pumila.  Leaves  in  a  dense  tuft,  about 
2  feet  to  4  feet  long,  spreading,  dilated  at  the  base 
into  a  broad  clasping  shield,  gradually  narrowing 
to  the  tip,  three-cornered,  bright  green,  with  entire 
margins.  The  flower-stems  are  from  2  feet  to  4  feet 
high,  the  head  about  6  inches  long,  flowers  droop- 
ing, of  a  dull  vermilion-red  and  yellow,  stamens 
slightly  protruding.  The  variety  disticha,  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  type,  is  more  robust,  the 
leaves  are  broader,  the  flower  tube  shorter,  and  the 
stamens  decidedly  longer.  Two  and  even  three 
heads  of  flowers  of  a  bright  deep  yellow  colour 
are  produced  on  the  same  stem.  Native  of  Abyssinia, 
and  flowering  in  August.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  is  a  hybrid  between  Leichtlini  and 
oomosa. 

K.  Macowani.— A  distinct  type,  differing  from 
most  of  the  other  species  by  the  reflexed  segments 
of  the  corolla  and  dwarf  habit.  It  was  discovered 
by  Professor  Macowan  in  grassy  places  of  the 
Boschberg  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet 
to  5000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  leaves  are  1  foot 
to  2  feet  long,  narrow,  and  distinctly  keeled,  with 
deeply  grooved  margins.  The  flower-heads  are 
small,  and  the  flowers  of  a  bright  orange-red. 
The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  and  suitable  for 
rockeries  ;  rigidissiraa  and  maroccana  are  garden 
names,  and  the  variety  longiflora  has  much  longer 
flowers.  K.  corallina,  a  very  fine  robust  hybrid 
raised  by  Deleuil,  of  Marseilles,  between  this  spe- 
cies and  K.  aloides,  is  exactly  intermediate  between 
the  two,  and  a  very  desirable  plant. 

K.NoRTHi.E. — A  new  speciesfrom  Grahamstown, 
of  undoubted  hardiness  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Dugmore, 
and  the  plants  sent  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
flowered  in  the  Cactus  house  in  1889.  It  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  K.  caulescens,  but  the  leaves  are 
much  broader,  not  keeled,  serrulate  on  margins, 
flower-heads  dense,  about  a  foot  long,  the  flowers 
pale  yellow,  only  the  upper  half  tinged  red  towards 
the  tips. 

K.  EooPEKi  is  one  of  the  best  species  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  nearly  allied  to  K.  Uvaria,  but  is  an  early 
or  summer-flowering  plant,  the  stamens  being  in- 
cluded in  the  tube,  the  flowers  paler  and  less  curved 
and  the  leaves  broad  and  very  glaucous.  It  is  a 
native  of  Cafllraria  and  requires  a  little  protection 
during  severe  winters.  It  has  a  fine  bold  appear- 
ance when  in  full  bloom,  the  heads  from  6  inches 
to  a  foot  long,  and  the  crowded  flowers  of  a  bright 
orange-red,  getting  yellowish  with  age.  The  plant 
usually  called  Rooperi,  flowering  in  November  and 
December,  is  a  variety  of  K.  aloides. 

K.  SARMESTO.SA,  figured  in  Botanical  Magazine, 
tab.  744,  as  K.  media,  is  a  distinct  and  very  useful 
plant.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  K.  Uvaria 
by  its  smaller  glaucous  leaves,  the  edges  and  keel 
not  serrated  as  in  that  species.  The  flower-heads 
are  6  inches  to  a  foot  long,  cylindrical,  the  flowers 
red  in  the  upper  half,  yellow  or  yellow  tinged  red 
in  the  lower.  It  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, nurseryman,  Turnham  Green.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  readily  propagated  by  suckers.  There 
is  an  excellent  hybrid  between  this  species  and  K. 
Uvaria.    Native  of  the  Cape. 

Other  species  not  noticed  in  detail  are  K. 
triangularis,  oarnosa,  pumila,  pallidiflora,  pauoi- 


flora,  natalensis,  Kirki,  Tysoni,  raodesta  and 
Granti.— D.  K. 

There    are  now   fifty  or  sixty  varieties   of 

these  brilliant  Torch  Lilies,  in  place  of  the  few 
known,  say  twenty  years  ago,  but  liad  we  only  the 
old  Kniphofia  (Tritoma)  Uvarin,  it  is  a  plant  capable 
of  yielding  very  fine  ell'ects  as  planted  in  qunntity 
either  alone  or  grouped  along  with  other  suitable 
vegetation.  One  of  the  first  things  that  impressed 
me  in  gardening  out  of  doors  was  a  long  strip  of 
Gra-s  by  a  lake-side  backed  by  shrubs  and  trees 
anil  planted  with  Trilomas  and  Pampas  Grass,  the 
distant  effect,  as  seen  across  the  water,  being  very 
bsauliful  during  the  late  autumn  months. 

The  old  garden  name  is  Tritoma,  but  a  prior 
name,  Kniphofia,  is  that  now  generally  adopted 
by  botanical  authorities  in  honour  of  Joliann 
Hieronymus  Kniphof,  a  professor  of  medicine  at 
Erfurt  in  the  18th  century  (1704— 17(;3).  The  true 
species  are  about  twenty  only,  and  the  majority  are 
from  Tropical  and  South  Africa  and  Madagascar. 
All  the  hardy  kinds  grow  well  in  deep  well-drained 
loam  and  are  readily  increased  by  division  or  by 
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Kniphofia  aloides  var.  grandie, 

seeds,  whicli  some  varieties  produce  freely  in  mild 
localities.  Once  well  planted  in  bold  groups,  Knip- 
hofias  form  the  most  effective  masses  of  colour,  and 
tlieir  effect  is  visible  at  long  distance-",  so  that  they 
are  plants  of  much  value  to  the  landscape  gardener 
who  may  use  them  on  lawns,  or  wood  margins,  on 
banks,  and  near  water,  either  alone  or  along  with 
other  vigorous  plants,  such  as  Spirncns,  Helianthuses 
of  the  perennial  kind,  Pampas  Grass,  Arundo,  or 
the  Giant  Knotweeds,  such  as  Polygonum  sachali- 
nense  and  P.  Siebokli.  A  bold  group  of  these 
flowers  backed  or  partly  surrounded  by  Bamboos, 
such  as  the  dark-leaved  free-growing  B.  Metake,  is 
a  si^ht  in  October  not  readily  to  be  forgotten. 
They  are  very  fond  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  a 
good  watering  with  weak  manure  water  is  of  great 
service  just  as  their  flower-spikes  appear  in  August 
or  September. 

Mr.  Grant  formed  a  splendid  collection  of  varie- 
ties when  at  Hope  End  Farm,  Ledbury,  and  of  late 
years  Messrs.  Krelage,  of  Haarlem,  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin,  of  Baden-13aden,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Newry,  have  done  much  in  the  rearing  of  new  and 
improved  seedlings  and  in  the  popularising  of  these 
desirable  garden  fio;\ers.— F,  W.  B. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — The  season  for  planting  out 
this  important  crop  is  now  upon  us,  and  if  plants 
were  raised  under  glass  and  duly  pricked  out  as  I 
have  advised,  good  plants  will  now  be  forthcoming. 
By  all  means  if  possible  devote  a  plot  of  ground 
to  them,  for  if  any  crop  repays  for  this  exira 
attention,  it  is  the  subject  under  notice.  If  grubs 
at  the  root  are  likely  to  be  troublesome,  do  not 
neglect  a  dressing  of  lime  previous  to  planting,  a 
little  of  this  being  carried  down  to  the  roots  when 
fixing  with  the  dibber.  As  an  extra  precaution, 
dip  the  roots  in  a  puddle  formed  of  soot,  lime,  and 
soil.  Set  out  in  rows  quite  3  feet  apart,  the  dis- 
tance in  the  rows  being  the  same,  or  in  any  case 
not  less  than  30  inches.  Previous  to  planting 
draw  rather  deep  drills,  in  which  set  the  plants,  as 
after  becoming  established  the  drills  may  be  filled 
in,  thus  steadying  the  plants.  Close  planting  re- 
sults in  weakly  stems,  and  the  foliage  turning  yel- 
low and  decaying  in  the  autumn,  on  account  of 
direct  light  not  being  able  to  reach  the  plants. 
If  planting  between  rows  of  Potatoes  is  a 
necessity,  put  into  alternate  rows,  the  haulm 
being  turned  back  in  the  intermediate  row. 

Runner  Beans.— The  recent  beneficial 
rains  have  started  these  into  growth  nicely, 
and  when  they  are  to  be  staked  this  opera- 
tion must  be  attended  to  before  they  com- 
mence to  wire,  or  else  there  will  be  endless 
trouble  in  parting  the  growing  points.  Where 
the  seeds  were  "sown  in  double  rows,  what 
is  termed  cross  staking  is  the  best,  especially 
if  tall  stakes  are  used.  These  must  be  se- 
curely fixed  by  having  a  support  running 
along  the  centre.  Supported  in  this  manner, 
they  resist  strong  storms  of  wind  and  rain. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  lightly  tie  the  points 
to  the  stakes,  so  as  to  give  them  a  start,  for 
if  this  small  detail  should  not  be  attended 
to  the  points  become  mixed  up.  Faulty  rows 
may  also  be  made  good  by  transplanting,  for 
which  purpose  it  may  be  necessary  to  break 
up  a  row  rather  than  have  the  others  gappy. 
Take  them  up  and  plant  with  a  trowel  in 
showery  weather  if  possible.  If  not,  give  a 
gentle  watering,  when  growth  will  soon  start 
away.  Others  which  are  being  grown  as 
dwarfs  must  be  pinched  as  soon  as  they 
commence  to  wire,  when  they  quickly  as- 
sume a  bushy  habit. 

Later  crops.— A  sowing  should  be  inade 
now  to  provide  a  late  supply.  Fruiting 
as  they  do  until  far  into  the  autumn,  or  untd 
cut  down  by  frost,  they  prove  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  crops.  When  a  glut  occurs, 
they  may  be  salted  down  in  earthenware 
jars  for  winter  use.  Give  a  good  root- 
run  by  deeply  digging  and  manuring  on 
strong  land,  and  also  provide  trenches  on  light 
soils.  Being  vei-y  partial  to  strong  land,  they  will 
succeed  in  any  part  of  the  garden  or  even  partial 
shade.  Germination  will  be  hastened  by  soaking 
the  seeds  twelve  hours  before  sowing,  when  bad 
seeds  may  also  be  picked  out,  this  preventing 
faulty  rows  through  seeds  not  germinating. 

Parsley.— It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  al- 
though Parsley  appears  to  grow  freely  enough  when 
left  unthinned  during  the  summer  months,  yet  no 
crop  pays  better  for  having  room  so  as  to  become 
freely  developed.  Being  such  an  important  crop, 
too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity 
of  early  thinning  out  the  seedlings.  These  need  not 
be  cast  aside,  for  the  thinnings  if  carefully  attended 
to  may  be  transplanted  for  providing  a  supply  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  It  is  from  these  thinnings 
orlfrom  a  sowing  made  at  the  beginning  of  next 
month  that  we  must  look  for  our  winter  supply. 
In  transplanting  the  thinnings  select  an  open  or 
sunny  spot  so  that  protective  measures  may  be 
afforded  when  severe  weather  arrives.  The  soil  must 
neither  be  too  rich  nor  too  loose.  The  growth  when 
made  with  free  exposure  is  also  better  able  to  stand 
against  alternate  spells  of  wet  and  frost.     In  trans- 
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planting  insert  the  seedlings  firmly,  and  although 
moist  weather  is  the  most  suitable,  yet  by  being 
carefully  watered  after  planting  and  fairly"  strong 
crowns  being  used  there  need  not  be  much  fear  of 
their  failing.  If  the  grub  is  troublesome,  dress  the 
soil  over  with  soot  or  lime. 

Autumn  Broccoli.— All  things  considered, 
Veitch's  Self-protecting  Autumn  Broccoli  is  the 
most  useful  form  in  cultivation,  forming  an  admir- 
able succession  to  the  autumn  Cauliflowers.  By 
making  about  two  successional  plantings  heads  may 
be  forthcoming  until  late  in  the  year.  The  first 
which  was  raised  under  glass  and  duly  pricked  off 
is  now  ready  for  putting  out,  to  be  followed  by 
the  succession  plants  as  soon  as  thev  are  ready. 
Draw  deep  drills  in  which  insert  the  plants,  the 
rows  being  quite  30  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  2 
feet  in  the  rows.  A.  Young. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

Stkawbeerie.-j— If  the  mulching  material  applied 
to  these  is  not  of  a  sufficiently  clean  character,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  facing  it  over  with  short 
clean  straw  or  a  good  substitute  for  the  same. 
Straw  can  be  most  effectively  and  economically 
used  if  cut  up  into  short  lengths,  and  this  can  be 
done  very  quickly  if  run  through  a  chaff  cutter 
with  only  a  single  blade  at  work.  Grass  from  the 
mowing  machine  is  frequently  used  for  lack  of 
better  material,  but  it  is  apt  to  become  musty  and 
flavour  the  fruit.  Spent  tan  is  better  than  might 
be  expected,  as  it  forms  an  excellent  mulch  and  is 
a  good  preventive  of  insects  and  slugs.  It  also 
keeps  the  fruit  clean  and  imparts  no  perceptible 
bad  flavour.  Flat  roofing  tiles  and  earthenware 
collars  are  admirably  adapted  for  laying  under 
clusters  of  Strawberries,  as  they  serve  to  keep  them 
clean  and  to  forward  ripening.  During  wet  sea- 
sons and  where  tlie  foliage  is  very  robust,  much 
fruit  frequently  rots  on  the  ground,  and  in  this 
case  wire  crinolines  (either  home-made  or  bought) 
are  desirable  for  bringing  the  fruit  well  up  to  the 
light  and  air.  This  year  the  foliage,  as  a  rule,  is 
weak  and  thin,  and  therefore  there  will  be  less 
need  to  prop  up  the  fruit.  Birds  start  eating 
Strawberries  before  they  are  coloured,  and  their 
attacks  on  the  finest  fruit  should  be  prevented  by 
the  aid  of  fish  nets.  Raise  the  latter  well  above 
the  rows  or  quarters,  as  new  netting  especially  is 
liable  to  damage  the  tender  leaves,  and  then,  again, 
birds  can  help  themselves  through  the  nets  when 
these  are  merely  laid  on  the  plants.  Prop  or  swing 
them  clear  of  the  latter  by  means  of  numerous 
strong  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  and  either 
light  cross  stakes  or  tar  twine  strained  over  the 
beds.  If  rains  have  not  thoroughly  moistened  the 
ground  to  a  good  depth,  a  soaking  of  water  may 
well  be  given  before  the  nets  are  put  on,  liquid 
manure  being  of  great  assistance  to  the  older 
plants,  but  this  should  either  be  kept  clear  of  the 
fruit  or  washed  off  it  afterwards. 

Young  Str.wvberey  pl.^nt.s.— The  smallest  of 
these  produce  flowers,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  let 
them  bear  fruit.  If  the  young  plantations  are  not 
showing  sufhcient  fruit  to  pay  for  covering  with 
nets,  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  bear  any  at 
all.  If  kept  free  of  fruit  and  runners,  unless 
the  latter  are  particularly  required,  the  young  plants 
will  grow  strongly  and  produce  extra  good  crops 
next  season.  Already  the  earliest  varieties  are 
producing  runners,  and  these  should  not  be  injured 
more  than  can  possibly  be  avoided  when  the  fruit 
is  being  gathered.  If  these  early  runners  are 
pegged  down  on  a  layer  of  fine  soil  or  in  pots  di- 
rectly the  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  kept 
well  moistened,  they  soon  become  strongly  rooted. 
If  planted  on  properly  prepared  ground  in  July 
or  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  August,  they 
will  attain  a  great  size  before  active  growth  ceases, 
and  next  summer  grand  early  crops  of  fruit  should 
result.  Especially  is  it  desirable  that  Noble  be 
treated  in  the  manner  just  described,  as  it  is  very 
certain  young  plants  produce  much  the  earliest, 
finest  and  the  best  flavoured  fruit. 

Paspberries.— These  were  badly  injured  by 
frosts  or  frosty  winds  last  winter,  at' least  one-half 


of  the  strongest  canes  breaking  very  irregularly 
and  feebly  in  consequence,  and  in  some  instances 
they  were  killed  outright.  This  check  to  the  top 
growth  has  caused  the  stools  to  push  up  far  more 
suckers  than  usual,  and  these  if  left  undisturbed 
will  greatly  weaken  and  spoil  each  other.  All 
growth  springing  up  between  the  rows  or  clumps 
ought  to  be  hoed  up  and  the  rest  freely  thinned  out, 
this  being  to  the  advantage  of  the  fruiting  canes  as 
well  as  those  forming  for  next  year's  crop.  Those 
cut  down  hard  with  a  view  to  having  an  autumn 
crop  also  push  up  more  growths  than  ought  to  be 
left.  If  they  are  freely  thinned  so  as  to  admit 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  air  to  those  reserved,  these 
will  produce  fruit  in  abundance  throughout  nearly 
their  entire  length.  A  wet  and  cold  site  does  not 
suit  Raspberries,  nor  on  the  other  hand  will  they 
thrive  if  starved  at  the  roots.  A  surface-hoeing 
ought  ere  this  to  have  been  given,  a  heavy 
mulching  of  strawy  manure  following ;  if  water  is 
applied  let  them  have  it  freely,  liquid  manure  not 
being  wasted  on  Raspberries  that  have  been  on  the 
same  ground  for  some  time.  Those  newly  planted 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fruit,  and  in  addition  to 
the  mulching  of  manure  should  have  a  soaking  of 
water  occasionally ;  these  not  having  had  time  to 
become  well  rooted,  are  therefore  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent still  dependent  upon  the  watering-pot. 

Currants.— Red  and  White  Currants  are  carry- 
ing far  heavier  crops  than  at  one  time  was  thought 
possible,  and,  as  usual,  are  growing  very  strongly. 
Summer  pruning  is  not  very  generally  resorted  to 
in  the  case  of  these  Currants,  but  it  ought  to  be  all 
the  same.  A  mass  of  leafy  growth  does'not  actually 
prevent  the  fruit  from  colouring,  but  the  fruit  would 
ripen  more  quickly  and  be  less  acid  if  more  light 
and  air  reached  it.  Leave  all  leading  shoots  to 
their  full  length,  and  also  any  that  are  vpell  situated 
for  improving  the  size  and  value  of  the  tree,  but 
spur  back  the  rest  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  the 
pruning  being  completed  next  winter  ;  those 
against  walls  shoidd  be  similarly  treated.  The  latter 
are  not  unfrequently  the  first  to  produce  ripe  fruit, 
but  they  should  not  be  gathered  from  till  the  rest  are 
used,  as  they  can  be  the  most  conveniently  netted 
or  matted  over.  Black  Currants  are  also  bearing 
well,  but  will  require  no  pruning  now.  These  are 
very  moisture  loving,  and  unless  in  a  cool  site 
should  always  have  a  heavy  mulching  of  strawy 
litter.  W.  Iggulden. 


ORCHIDS. 

We  are  still  finding  work  to  do  amongst  the  Den- 
drobiums;  such  species  as  D.  Wardianum,  D.  nobile, 
D.  lituiflorum,  D.  crassinode,  and  seedling  forms 
of  them  produced  by  hybridisation  are  in  some 
instances  nearly  halt  through  their  growth,  and 
the  roots  are  pushing  freely  from  the  base  of  the 
young  growths.  Any  of  these  plants  may  still  be 
repotted  if  they  really  need  it— that  is,  if  the  pots 
or  baskets  are  well  filled  with  roots,  but  it  is  very 
undesirable  when  they  are  in  this  stage  to  disturb 
the  roots  much.  Merely  remove  them  from  the 
pots  or  baskets  as  carefully  as  jiossible,  injuring  no 
roots.  The  late-flowering  species,  such  as  D.  Ben- 
sonia;,  must  be  repotted  as  soon  as  they  pass  out 
of  bloom.  No  time  should  be  lost,  otherwise  the 
roots  which  start  into  growth  very  early  may  be 
injured  to  the  detriment  of  the  plants.  This  species 
does  not  for  long  remain  in  good  condition  in  our 
Orchid  houses,  probably  because  we  do  not  repot  it 
at  the  right  time,  or  give  it  exactly  the  treatment 
best  suited  to  its  requirements.  It  is  a  very 
lovely  Dendrobium,  valued  all  the  more  for  its 
pleasant  perfume.  I  grew  it  many  years  and  kept 
it  in  good  health  by  repotting  the  jilants  as  soon 
as  ever  they  passed  out  of  bloom,  taking  much  care 
to  preserve  the  rootlets  just  pushing  from  the  young 
growths.  If  these  deciduous  Dendrobiums  are 
carefully  watched,  it  will  be  found  that  some  form 
new  roots  at  a  much  earlier  stage  of  the  young 
growth's  development  than  do  others,  and  it  is  very 
undesirable  to  check  the  plants  by  injuring  these 
roots  after  they  have  made  considerable  growth. 
The  very  strong  growing  species,  such  as  D.  Dal- 
houseanum  and  D.  moschatum.  should  be  put  into 


the  very  warmest  house  as  soon  as  they  pass  out 
of  bloom.     They  make  a  fine  display  on  the  centre 
stage  of  the  warmest  house.     We  had  a  plant  this 
year  with  thirty-three  spikes  of  its  large  handsome 
flowers  all  open  at  one  time.     It  made  its  growth 
last  year  in   the  warmest   house,  with  the  plants 
almost  touching  the  glass.    At  this  time  it  may  be 
desir-able  to  repot  some  of  the  Phalienopsids,  all  the 
more   showy   of   them,    such   as    P.    amabilis.    P. 
grandiflora,  P.  Schilleriana,  P.   Sanderiana,  and  all 
such  allied  species,  and  also  the  Aerides  and  Sac- 
colabiums.     The  plants  very  soon  recover  from  any 
injury  done  to  the  roots  at  this  time  of  the  year 
after  they  have  been  repotted.     The  thick  fleshy 
roots  run  freely  in  the  fresh  green  Moss,  but  there 
is  danger  of  introducing  slugs  with  it ;  therefore, 
it  is  well  to  place  baits  here  and  there  to  attract 
them  before  they  find  the  roots.     I  have  before  me 
a   catalogue  of  C'attleyas   and    other   choice   new 
Orchids  offered  for  sale  by  auction.     This  is  an 
excellent  time  of  the  year  to  purchase  these  plants, 
for  they  may  be  repotted  at  once  in  the  usual  peat 
and  Sphagnum   compost   without   any  danger    of 
the    plants    not    pushing    out   young    roots   very 
speedily.      The  new  Cattleya  Victoria  Regina  is  a 
very    distinct   and    fine   species,    reminding    one 
of   Lajlia    elegans    Turneri,    and   the  same  treat- 
ment   will    doubtless    do   well    for    this    species. 
The    newly-imported     Dendrobiums    are     almost 
sure  to  do    well :    they   recover    from    their   long 
journey  very  readily,  and  roots  are  soon  formed. 
The    leaves    and    pseudo-bulbs  of    the   Cattleyas 
should  be  washed  clean  before  being  repotted,  and 
a  very  careful  inspection  be  made  for  any  danger- 
ous Orchid  foes  that  may  be  lurking  in  root,  bulb, 
or  leaf.     I  remember  that  many  leaves  of  one  of 
the  importations  of   Cattleya    Lawrenceana  were 
much  injured  by  a  leaf -burrowing  maggot  or  worm 
of  some  kind,  but  I  failed  to  find  a  good  specimen 
or  indeed  any  specimen  alive.     I  have  sometimes 
wondered    that     we    do    not  introdirce    some    of 
these  foreign   pests  in  a  living  state  with  the  Or- 
chids ;  doubtless  we  would  do  so  but  for  the  care 
taken  to  well  cleanse  the  plants  before  introducing 
them  to  the  houses.     The  after-treatment  of  these 
imported  Orchids  goes  a  long  way  to  make  or  mar 
the  work  of  establishing  them.     What  they  most 
require  is  a  fairly  moist  atmosphere  and  not  to  be 
exposed  to  anything  like  a  draught,  and  in  watering 
I  merely  keep  the  compost  moist,  neither  wetting 
the  leaves  nor   the  pseudo-bulbs.     The  leaves  get 
enough  support   from    the  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere at  night,  but  it  is  well  to  watch  the  state  of 
the    pseudo-bulbs    and    prevent   if    possible  their 
shrivelling.     I  need  not  again  ur'ge  the  importance 
of  looking  well  to  the  condition  of  plants  liable  to 
be   attacked   by   green-fly   and   thrips,   for    these 
troublesome  pests  will  attack  the  plants  when  we 
are  least  expecting  thenr.     Our  own  collection  of 
Orchids  seems  to  be  perfectly  free  from  thrips  at 
this  present  moment,  but  such  Orchids  as  Miltonia 
vexillaria  and  M.  Roezli  with  others  of  this  type, 
including  the  lovely  new  hybrid   M.   Bleui  splen- 
didissima,  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  remain  free 
from  this  tiresome  pest,  and  it  is  well  to  dip  them 
in   the   diluted   tobacco   liquor   at   intervals  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks  as  a  preventive.     The  insects 
may  be  there  in  numbers,  but  all  of  them  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.     Indeed  the  first  knowledge  we 
have  of  their  presence  sometimes  is  the  traces  of 
their   work   upon  the   leaves.     They  get  into  the 
sheaths  in  their  course  of  development,  and  as  the 
leaves  increase  in  size  and  the  bulbs  plump  up  the 
traces   of   thrips  are  seen,  very  much   disfiguring 
thenr. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  departments  as  re- 
gards watering,  ventilating,  shading,  &c..  requires 
careful  attention.  The  nights  have  become  warmer 
and  much  artificial  heat  is  not  needed  in  any  of 
the  houses  ;  for  this  reason  the  plants  will  not 
suffer  so  much  from  the  effects  of  dryness  as  they 
would  when  the  nights  were  cold  and  the  sun  gave 
much  heat  by  day.  The  wall  ventilators  may  be 
open  all  night  even  in  the  warmest  house,  and  in 
the  morning  the  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  done 
is  to  go  round  all  the  houses  and  open  the  ventila- 
tors a  little  at  the  top  if  the  temperatures  are 
right.     The  cool  house  should  be  about  55°  in  the 
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morning,  the  Cattleya  house  about  60°  to  05°,  and 
the  East  India  house  about  70°  to  75°,  for  the  sun 
will  have  had  time  to  raise  the  temperatures  a 
little  before  6  a.m.  When  the  temperatures  have 
risen  and  the  sun  is  likely  to  do  injury,  run  down 
the  blinds,  but  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  they 
are  only  needed  to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  scorching 
the  plants,  and  should  be  drawn  up  again  if  clouds 
intervene.  Success  in  the  culture  of  Orchids  can 
only  be  attained  by  giving  careful  attention  to  the 
minor  details  of  the  work.  J.  DOUGLAS. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Amaryllises. — These  handsome  plants  are  becom- 
ing very  popular,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  their  real  merits 
as  decorative  subjects  for  the  spring  months  in  our 
private  gardens  are  yet  sufficiently  recognised.  If, 
however,  it  is  so,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  at 
present  cultivated  belies  the  conviction  as  to  their 
utility.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  real 
difficulty  in  their  culture,  nor  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  devote  whole  houses  to  their  cultiva- 
tion so  as  to  gain  good  results.  Were  this  the  case, 
many  would  be  debarred  from  attempting  their  cul- 
ture ;  it  is,  however,  happily  not  so,  for  they  may 
be  grown  in  many  houses  or  pits  where  they  can 
receive  a  fair  share  of  attention.  This  is,  how- 
ever, what  they  do  not  at  all  times  receive  ;  hence 
they  are  considered  as  unsuitable  by  many  who 
might,  I  think,  grow  them  well  if  but  a  few  points 
were  considered.  If  I  were  asked  when  Amaryllids 
are  most  neglected,  I  should  certainly  say  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  flowering  season  being  now  com- 
paratively past,  the  plants  escape  notice  oftentimes, 
being  crowded  probably  with  o'.her  plants  so  as  to 
have  their  foliage  drawn  up  weakly  for  want  of 
light,  or  else  through  being  stood  under  or  amongst 
plants  that  are  being  syringed,  if  not  heavily,  at 
least  frequently.  In  neither  of  these  cases  would 
the  soil  dry  up  so  quickly  in  the  pots  as  is  desir- 
able, the  result  being  that  the  roots  as  well  as 
the  foliage  suffer.  Plants  that  have  flowered 
should  now  be  encouraged  to  perfectly  develop 
their  foliage  by  being  retained  in  a  growing 
atmosphere,  with  only  sufficient  shading  to  prevent 
s:;alding.  The  foliage  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served intact  as  long  as  it  remains  in  a  healthy 
condition,  being  guarded  against  injury  from 
breakage  as  much  as  possible.  The  better  way  is 
to  allot  a  space  to  the  culture  of  the  Amaryllises 
ra'her  than  attempt  to  grow  them  indiscriminately 
mi.xed  with  other  plants  ;  a  shelf  probably  could 
be  given  up  to  their  exclusive  use,  or  a  portion  of 
the  staging  in  a  not  too  lofty  house.  They  may  also 
be  grown  successfully  in  pits  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  not  being  frequently  disturbed  whilst 
in  growth.  Ours  are  being  thus  grown  now  and 
their  progress  is  most  satisfactory  ;  these  are  chiefly 
young  plants  mostly  not  more  than  twenty  months 
from  the  seed,  without  having  been  yet  rested  at 
all.  To  all  appearance  they  should  flower  well 
another  spring.  Younger  ones  are  with  them,  the 
ultimate  intention  being  to  devote  a  three-light 
pit  with  a  good  command  of  warmth  to  their  ex- 
clusive culture.  The  plants  are  plunged  in  cocoa 
fibre,  thus  receiving  a  gentle  bottom-heat  for  the 
present.  Thrips  are  an  enemy  to  the  Amaryllis  ; 
these  from  now  onwards  will  want  looking  after. 
Mealy  bug  should  not,  of  course,  be  tolerated. 
Those  who  contemplate  increasing  their  stock  or 
commencing  the  raising  of  seedlings  should  sow  the 
seed  immediately  it  is  ripe  ;  this  will  be  in  the 
early  autumn. 

Gloxinias. — Old  plants  will  now  be  doing  good 
service  where  they  were  started  fairly  early,  the 
flowers  being  not  only  useful  on  the  plants  in  the 
houses,  but  also  of  considerable  service  in  a  cut 
state.  Too  much  moisture  overhead  should  be 
guarded  against,  but  they  must  not  stand  in  too 
dry  a  place,  otherwise  thrips  wUl  attack  the  foil 
age  and  soon  render  them  unsightly.  When  they 
are  well  advanced  towards  the  flowering  stage,  a 
temperature  of  a  few  degrees  less  than  that  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  growing  will  be 
found  to  lengthen  out  the  flowering  season.  If  this 
plan  be  resorted  to,  rather  more  caution  with  re- 


spect to  the  watering  will  be  found  requisite,  for 
if  over-watered  the  plants  will  in  a  cooler  house 
receive  a  greater  check.  Successional  plants,  as 
the  f  orwardest  of  this  year's  seedlings,  should  still 
be  kept  growing.  Where  the  growth  has  already 
been  a  good  one,  it  is  probable  that  another  shift 
will  be  necessarv,  but  do  not  go  to  any  excess  in 
this  direction,  otherwise  the  good  intentions  will 
be  defeated,  too  much  soil  being  inadvisable. 
Where  there  are  more  young  plants  than  are  re- 
quired in  pots  and  a  frame  is  at  liberty  where  they 
are  near  the  glass,  with  a  slight  bottom-heat  if 
possible,  although  not  essential,  these  seedlings 
may  be  advantageously  planted  out.  This  is  a 
good  way  to  obtain  fine  bulbs  for  another  season, 
whilst  the  flowers  produced  can  all  be  made  use  of 
in  a  cut  state.  Under  this  mode  of  culture  damp 
has  to  be  guarded  against  during  any  prolonged 
period  of  dull  or  rainy  weather;  even  last  year 
they  did  well  with  attention. 

AcHiMENES,  Gesneras  AND  Tyd.eas.— The  first 
of  these  where  started  early  in  March  will  soon  be 
in  flower.  If  they  are  not  yet  required  in  flower 
and  the  growth  is  (as  it  should  be)  free,  the  plants 
will  bear  stopping  all  over  ;  this  will  result  in  a 
more  compact  lot  of  plants,  at  the  same  time  add- 
ing to  their  vigour,  for  when  once  the  flowering 
begins  it  is  too  profuse  to  admit  of  the  amount  of 
growth  hitherto  made.  As  the  plants  commence 
to  bloom,  occasional  applications  of  either  farm- 
yard liquid  manure  or  Peruvian  guano  (both  in  a 
weak  state)  will  greatly  benefit  them.  This  will  be 
found  much  better  than  growing  them  in  pots  or 
pans  of  extra  size.  Plants  in  baskets  will  require 
extra  attention  now  in  the  way  of  watering.  Ges- 
neras of  the  ornamental  section  should  now  be  well 
looked  after  before  the  growth  is  too  far  advanced. 
Plunged  in  a  pit  near  the  glass  these  plants  do  re- 
markably well  and  make  fine  autumnal  decorative 
subjects.  The  green-leaved  kinds  should  be  treated 
like  Gloxinias,  save  that  they  can  now  be  easily 
struck  from  cuttings.  Tydfeas  are  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  they  often  get  in  an  ordinary  way. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  they  require  rather  more  generous 
cultivation  than  Achimenes  in  the  way  of  root-room  ; 
thus  treated,  with  good  attention  to  watering  and 
light  shading,  so  that  the  foliage  is  preserved  in  a 
healthy  state,  they  will  give  a  good  return  in 
flower.  If  not  so  profuse  as  in  the  case  of  Achi- 
menes, the  handsome  markings  of  the  blossoms 
make  full  amends.  James  Hudson. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


SUMMER  PRUNING. 

Wall  trees  generally  have  made  much  more 
healthy  and  clean  growth  than  usual,  and  if 
neglected  there  is  every  likelihood  of  much  of 
their  vigour  being  wasted,  the  crops  also  sufl'er- 
ing  in  more  ways  than  one — that  of  being 
unduly  smothered.  With  me  Plums  on  mode- 
rately warm  walls  were  the  first  to  require  at- 
tention, and  these,  unfortunately,  not  being  so 
heavily  laden  with  fruit  as  desirable,  are  extra 
exuberant  in  wood  growth.  The  first  proceed- 
ing in  the  case  of  this  fruit  should  be  an  early 
thinning  out  of  all  shoots  likely  to  become 
other  than  short-fruiting  spurs,  and  even  those 
of  the  latter  standing  out  straight  from  the 
trees  ought  to  have  been  removed.  Those  re- 
served, whether  short  or  long,  should  be  left  at 
least  3  inches  apart,  and  any  not  required  for 
furnishing  blank  space  should  be  shortened  to 
the  third  or  fourth  leaf  according  to  their  vigour, 
leaving  the  natural  short-fruiting  spurs  to  their 
full  length.  Most  of  the  strong  shoots  so 
stopped  will  form  other  young  shoots,  and  the 
latter  should  in  their  turn  be  early  stopped  at 
the  first  and  second  leaf.  Thus  treated,  the 
trees  will  have  every  opportunity  of  maturing 
good  crops  of  fine  fruit,  while  the  leserved 
Srowths,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  gocd  many 


such  on  trees  requiring  renovation,  will  attain  a 
good  length  and  firmness,   a   considerable  gam 
to   the   productiveness  of   the  trees   being  the 
eventual  result.     In  amateurs'  gardens  especi- 
ally a  superabundance  of  young  growth  is  often 
to  be  seen  over  the  tops  ot  walls,  and  when  no 
check   is  given  to  this,  the  lower  part  of   the 
trees  soon   becomes   feeble   and   unproductiyo. 
Frequent  pruning  does  not  aft'ord  a  remedy  for 
this  bad  state  of  aftairs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
thicket  of  useless  growth  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult.    The  best  way  out  of  the  diflioulty  would 
be  to  boldly  pull  oft'  all  the  strong  shoots  pro- 
duced on  old  wood  near  to   or  extending  be- 
yond the  top  of  the  walls,  and  to  saw  the  latter 
cleanly  oft"  next  autumn.     This  will  be  followed 
by    stronger   lower   growth,  and   if  a  few  well- 
placed  shoots  are  laid  in  during  the  summer, 
a  greatly   improved   state   of    afl'airs  will   soon 
prevail.     Any  young   shoots  laid  in  now,   and 
which    may  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  should 
not  be  stopped  till  the  time  for  winter  pruning 
arrives.      Pyramids    also     are     apt     to    grow 
more  vigorously  than  desirable  at  the  hlghe^t 
point,  and  in  this  case  wholly  removing  gross 
shoots  should  be  resorted  to.   In  other  respects, 
too,  the  treatment  of  these  trees  ought  to  be 
the  same  as  accorded  to  those  against  walls,  sit  e 
shoots  being  thinned  out,  others  stopped,  and 
those  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  or  required 
for  furnishing  left  to  their  full  length  ;  cordons 
should  have  all  side  shoots   stopped,   and  the 
leaders  only  laid  in  to  their  full  length.     Young 
standards  might  well  have  their  young  shoots 
thinned  out  where  crowded  or  badly  placed,  and 
any  taking  too  strong  a  lead  should  have  their 
points  taken  out.     Apricots  and  Cherries  other 
than  Morellos  should  be  treated  in  every  way 
similar  to  Plums.     The  Morellos  bear  princi- 
pally on  young  wood  formed  during  the  previous 
growing  season,  and  this,  therefore,  should  be 
freely  thinned  out,  that  facing  outwards  being 
wholly  removed.     Peaches  and  Nectarines  also 
bear  the   most  surely  and  the  finest  fruit   on 
young  wood  formed  during  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, and  this  ought  to  be  reserved  and  laid  in 
thinly  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  good  chance 
of  ripening  properly.  Leave  three  or  four  leaves 
on  any  shoots  springing  from  the  joint  where 
fruit     is   left   to   swell,   also   a   leading   shoot 
on  all  fruiting  wood  ;  but  any  not  required  for 
furnishing  should  be  cleanly  removed,  spurring 
back  in  this  case  being  a  mistake. 

Pears  are  the  most  often  neglected,  or,  to 
put  it  more  mildly,  the  least  often  summer- 
pruned.  Several  experienced  gardeners  that  I 
liave  debated  the  matter  with  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  August  is  quite  soon  enough  to 
shorten  back  the  lateral  growth  on  Pear  trees, 
whether  against  walls  or  in  the  open,  their  idea 
being  that  the  trees  are  strengthened  rather 
than  weakened  by  their  retention  till  the 
crops  are  nearing  the  period  of  their  final 
swelling.  I  have  tried  both  plans,  and  give  the 
preference  to  earlier  stopping,  always  provided 
it  is  done  in  no  half-hearted  manner.  Light 
stopping  at  the  present  time  or  earlier  will 
not  do,  or  it  may  happen  that  the  requisite  fur- 
ther shortening  of  the  spurs  at  the  winter  prun- 
ing may  not  be  followed  by  a  strong  break  or 
even  the  production  of  fruit  buds.  The  shoots 
should  be  either  pinched  back  or  early  cut  to  the 
third  or  fourth  leaf,  other  shoots  following  upon 
tliis  being  still  more  closely  cut  back,  or  else  the 
pruning  should  be  deferred  to  the  early  part 
of  August.  The  moderately  hard  stopping  is 
the  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  formation  of 
either  a  cluster  of  fruit-buds  or  a  strong  break 
of  wood-growth  :  whereas,  if  light  stopping,  the 
shoots  being  left  from  4  inches  to  0  inches  in 
length,  the  winter  shoitening  may  not  be  sue- 
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ceeded  by  giowtli  of  any  kiud,  bare  branches 
being  the  consequence.  This  is  no  imaginary  evil 
attendant  ujion  faulty  or  light  stopping,  as  ex- 
perience must  have  proved  to  those  who  have 
tried  it.  I  am  referring  more  especially  to  last 
year's  leading  growths  of  either  cordons,  hori- 
zontally or  fan-trained  trees,  as  in  the  ca?e  of 
well-fumished  older  trees  a  considerable  number 
of  strong  lateral  shoots  springing  from  simrs 
well  clothed  with  fruit  buds,  or  what  will  Ijeccjme 
such,  might  well  be  wholly  pulled  clean  out 
of  their  sockets.  Cutting  such  back  would 
only  result  in  the  formation  of  still  more  shoots, 
and  seeing  tliat  fruiting  sjiurs  are  already 
present  in  sutticient  numbers,  one  of  the 
jjrincipal  objects  in  saving  and  stopping  young 
growths  has  lost  its  point.  Any  young  .shoots 
required  for  furni,shing  should  lie  laid  in^to  their 
full  length,  the  only  exception  being  in  favour 
of  the  central  leader  on  horizontally-trained 
trees.  If  these  are  strong  and  early,  directly 
they  become  moderately  firm,  cut  back  to 
a  length  of  about  12  inches,  and  from  the 
subsequent  breaks  select  three  of  the 
best-placed  shoots,  one  being  laid  in  as  a 
fresh  leader,  and  the  others  one  on  each 
side.  In  this  way  two  tiers  of  branches 
will  be  had  in  one  season,  a  decided  gain  where 
it  is  the  aim  to  cover  walls  quickly  with  fruiting 
trees.  Treat  pyramids,  bushes,  and  cordon 
trees  much  as  advised  in  the  case  of  those 
differently  trained,  lateral  growths  being  freely 
thinned  out,  that  is  to  say,  wholly  removed 
where  crowded  or  Ijadly  placed,  jjinching  back 
all  the  rest  other  than  those  at  the  extremities 
or  wherever  there  is  room  for  more  branches,  these 
latter  being  left  to  their  full  length.  Shoots  on 
the  larger  trees  in  the  open,  including  standards, 
may  be  thinned  out  with  advantage,  the  princi- 
pal pruning,  however,  being  deferred  to  the 
winter,  but  young  standards  should  be  treated 
as  advised  in  the  case  of  Plums. 

The  growth  on  Apples  is  the  most  backward 
of  all,  and  as  far  as  large  old  trees  are  con- 
cerned, whether  these  are  <  n  low  or  compara- 
tively tall  stems,  may  well  be  left  untouched 
till  the  time  for  winter  pruning  arrives.  Wall 
trees  of  all  ilescriptions  and  also  horizontally  and 
cordon  trained  ones  in  the  open  should  be  treated 
very  much  as  reconnnended  in  the  case  of  Pears, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  disbudding  and  stop- 
ping may  be  resorted  to  with  pyramids  and 
bushes,  taking  good  care,  however,  to  leave  the 
leading  or  best  placed  outside  shoots  on  the 
more  robust  growers,  or  any  that  are  to  be 
grown  to  a  larger  size  unpruned.  Not  un- 
frequently  leaving  a  sprinkling  of  unpruned 
young  growths  all  over  comparatively  large 
and  unfruitful  trees  will  completely  change 
tlieir  character  for  the  better,  and  the  same 
plan  may  change  an  unproductive  young  tree 
to  a  most  productive  state  without  having  resort 
to  root-pruning.  M.  H.  F. 


Pears.— Whilst  the  general  verdict  so  far  as 
Apples  are  concerned  seems  to  be  an  abundant 
crop,  with  regard  to  Pears  the  verdict  is  greatly 
qualified,  and  without  doubt  it  is  a  fact  that  gene- 
rally on  bush,  pyramid  and  standard  trees  the  set 
is  thin  ;  but  on  walls  the  promise  is  a  much  more 
abundant  one,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  the  set  is 
remarkably  good.  Going  over  the  capital  lot  of 
trees,  on  west  walls  chiefly,  at  Maiden  Erleigh  not 
long  since,  I  found  Duchesse  dAngouleme,  Souvenir 
du  Congres  and  Marie  Louise  coming  in  suc- 
cession all  good.  .Jersey  Gratioli  was  thin,  whilst 
Bergamote  d'Esperen  was  very  heavily  set  and 
would  need  a  lot  of  thirning.  Brockworth  Park 
was  very  thin,  but  the  fruits  are  of  little  value. 
Fondante  d'Automne,  on  the  other  hand  a  really 
valuable  Pear,  was  densely  set  with  fruit ;  so  also 


was  Glou  Morceau,  whilst  Doyenni?  du  Cornice, 
never  a  great  cropper,  was  fairly  good,  and  Jose- 
phine de  Malines  very  thinly  set.  Doyenne  du 
Cornice  was  fruiting  almost  exclusively  on  the  wood 
of  two  years'  production.  That  excellent  Pear 
always  so  much  in  request  here,  Winter  Nelis,  was 
very  thin,  and  f 'onseiller  de  la  Cour  had  no  fruit: 
whilst  Beurre  Hardy  had  a  heavy  crop.  Beurre 
Diel  ^  -was  thin,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  good, 
Zephirin  Gregoire  very  fair,  though  usually  a  very 
free  cropper.  Urbaniste  also  was  fairly  well  set 
with  fruit.  Chaumontel  had  none.  Jean  de  Witte, 
a  capital  late  Pear,  had  an  excellent  crop  ;  so  also 
had  Seckel  on  an  east  wall.  In  the  same  garden 
fairly  free-grown  pyramids  of  Marie  Louise  had  a 
moderate  crop ;  Beurre  Clairgeau  very  good  ; 
Beurre  Hardy  a  heavy  set.  Peach  Pear,  a  variety 
which  usually  crops  well,  had  a  good  set.  Marie 
Benoist  was  fair ;  so  also  were  Catillac  and  t'omte  de 
Lamy.  Generally,  however,  the  trees  in  the  open 
were  sparsely  cropped.  It  this  report  be  at  all 
representative  of  the  average  state  of  the  Pear  set, 
we  shall  have  a  pretty  fair  one  after  all,  especially 
on  walls,  and  certainly  with  many  varieties  it  is 
only  on  walls  that  we  get  really  good  fruit.— A.  D. 


the  fruit  and  foliage, and  the  water  maybe  applied 
early  in  the  day  during  full  sunshine. 

G.  Wythes. 


WATERING   EARLY  STRAWBERRIES. 

With  the  ground  in  a  parched  condition  and  a  light 
sandy  soil,  moisture  will  be  required  to  get  large 
fruit.  The  plants  in  this  district  have  set  abun- 
dant crops,  and  with  an  absence  of  moisture  small 
fruits  will  be  the  result  if  timely  assistance  is  not 
given.  In  such  seasons  as  the  present  the  advan- 
tage of  early  mulching  is  seen,  especially  on  light 
soil.  I  would  advise  a  thorough  watering  at  this 
date,  as  I  find  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  in  a  very 
dry  state.  Those  wlio  have  the  means  of  flooding 
with  water  between  the  rows  with  a  hose  will  find 
less  difficulty  in  doing  the  work,  but  I  would  advise 
a  thorough  watering  in  all  cases,  as  the  size  and 
weight  of  fruit  will  amply  repay  for  the  labour. 
When  liquid  manure  is  given,  it  should  never  touch 
the  fruit ;  indeed,  I  would  prefer  to  apply  clear 
water  afterwards.  Mcomtesse  Hericart  de  Tbury 
has  set  enormous  crops  of  fruit  this  season,  and  as 
this  is  a  useful  variety  it  would  well  repay  for 
thinning.  This  may  not  suit  some  persons,  as  they 
think  the  small  fruits  come  in  useful  for  preserv- 
ing ;  but  it  is  a  good  plan,  as  there  is  more  weight 
of  fruit  in  the  end,  and  being  finer  is  more  readily 
gathered  and  it  does  not  decay  so  quickly  in  wet 
seasons  if  thinned.  This  variety  forms  so  many 
crowns,  hence  the  enormous  quantity  of  spikes, 
and  it  time  cannot  be  given  to  remove  the 
weakest  flowers  or  smallest  fruits,  I  would 
advise  removal  of  some  of  the  weakest  trusses 
on  the  older  plants,  The  question  of  apply- 
ing manure  to  Strawberries  just  after  setting  is 
one  about  which  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  I  would  give  a  quick-acting  manure  if 
given  at  all,  and  well  wash  it  down  to  the  roots. 
I  have  a  great  liking  for  fish  manure  applied 
before  mulching,  lightly  raking  it  in  and  mulching 
afterwards,  doing  the  work  in  showery  weather. 
This  manure  is  quick  in  action,  and,  what  is  better, 
slugs  do  not  like  it.  If  a  heavy  manuring  is  given 
after  the  fruit  has  set,  there  is  no  time  in  dry  sea- 
sons for  the  plants  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  it ;  in- 
deed, it  goes  to  the  formation  of  runners,  which 
are  not  wanted  on  old  plants.  I  apply  it  at  this 
date  to  our  young  plants  that  give  us  our  stock  of 
runners,  and  it  assists  in  giving  strength  and 
developing  root  -  action.  The  watering  of  these 
latter,  that  is.  those  to  give  the  stock  of  plants 
for  another  season,  is  very  important,  and  to 
get  strong  runners,  early  application  is  impor- 
tant. On  heavy  land  moisture  is  not  so  neces- 
sary, l)ut  often  the  early  plants  are  on  exposed 
quarters  or  on  sloping  banks,  and  here  they  soon 
suffer  from  drought.  If  the  supply  of  water  is 
obtained  from  a  spring,  it  should  be  applied  when 
the  ground  is  warm,  so  as  to  prevent  the  roots 
being  chilled.  When  given  through  a  hose  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  allow  it  to  run  slowly  along  the  rows, 
shifting  the  hose  at  intervals.     This  does  not  wet 


Notes  on  ISXelon  cultura.  — I  am  no  be- 
liever in  the  starvation  of  Slelons :  still  I  halt 
a  considerable  distance  before  reaching  the  other 
extreme  Mr.  Iggulden  so  ably  advocated  on  p.  4G3, 
such  an  extreme  really  that  one  hopes  he  does 
not  seriously  intend  its  application  generally, 
but  only  in  exceptional  cases  and  with  certain 
varieties.  If  the  former,  I  much  question  if  his 
doctrine  will  be  added  to  the  articles  of  faith  of 
many,  at  any  rate,  old  wary  hands,  for  do  not  num- 
bers of  us  know  from  bitter  experience  the  ruinous 
results  of  over-luxuriance,  sometimes  owing  to  the 
roots  ramifying  in  partly-spent  materials  compos- 
ing the  hotbeds,  from  over  and  injudicious  feeding, 
or  other  causes  .'  Will  Mr.  Iggulden  kindly  inform 
us  by  what  means  he  secures  the  first  set,  say  a 
couple  of  fruit,  on  plants  that  have  been  treated"  on 
this  Cucumber  growing  principle  ?  Will  he  also  fur- 
ther oblige  by  giving  the  names  of  a  few  varieties 
that  set  freely  and  carry  good  crops  on  this  treat- 
ment ?  Of  course.  Melons  setting  freely  and  ripening 
in  succession  for  a  long  season  is  no  new  thine. 
Years  ago  it  was  exceptionally  well  done  at  Eaton 
Hall,  Chester,  the  variety,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
being  Conqueror  of  Europe.  They  were  grown  on 
the  extension  system,  a  couple  of  plants  filling  a 
fair-sized  pit  (I  have  no  means  of  knowing  if  it  is 
still  carried  on  there).  At  that  time  this  syslem 
obtained  in  more  places  than  is  now  the  case,  but 
in  not  a  single  instance  do  I  remember  seeing  them 
treated  throughout  to  the  liberal  diet  generally 
accorded  to  Cucumbers,  and  must  admit  if  it  had 
been  so  I  am  sceptical  as  to  the  results  being  so 
satisfactory.  Young  growers  should  proceed  cau- 
tiously with  this  liberal  feeding  policy,  first  experi- 
menting on  a  small  scale,  and  be  then  guided  by 
results  tor  future  proceedings. — J.  U. 

Thinning'  fruit  buds.— I  do  not  confound 
fruit  blossom-thinning  with  thinning  of  the  fruit, 
as  suggested  by  "  D.  T.  E.,"  but  first  thin  the  blos- 
soms and  then  the  fruit,  leaving  the  strongest  and 
best  placed  of  both.  First,  an  active  boy  is  sent  to 
rub  his  finger  along  under  the  shoots,  leaving  the 
side  next  the  sun  untouched  till  the  blooms  are  ex- 
panding, then  they  are  judiciously  thinned,  leaving 
those  which  are  strongest  and  in  most  favoured 
positions  quite  separate  from  each  other.  There 
is  no  waste  of  time,  as  blossom-thinning  can  be 
done  more  expeditiously  than  removing  the  super- 
fluous fruits  when  jammed  together  like  heads  of 
Wheat.  Buds  thus  relieved  of  their  fellows  open 
strongly,  having  more  fully  the  advantages  of  sun 
and  air.  I  have  thinned  fruit  blossoms  in  this  way 
for  nearly  thirty  years  past,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  advantages.  When  located  in  East 
Anglia,  many  years  ago,  in  close  proximity  to  a  very 
successful  fruit  cultivator,  he  gave  me  "much  in- 
formation as  to  what  he  had  witnessed  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  Italy,  which  induced  me  to  adopt  "other 
practices  besides  blossom-thinning,  such  as  I  have 
never  regretted.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
the  benefits  of  blossom-thinning  more  conspicuous 
than  during  this  season.  In  our  Peach  case  the 
shoots  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  all  extra 
loaded  with  blossoms.  Some  trees  left  unthinned  till 
after  fruit-setting  are  very  satisfactory,  but  their 
fellows,  which  were  manipulated  as  indicated 
above,  are  decidedly  superior  in  every  respect.  With 
regard  to  expenditure  of  labour,  the  advantages  are 
on  the  side  of  bud-thinning,  as  blossoms  are  more 
expeditiously  removed  than  fruits,  and  I  believe 
that  when  trees  (which  are  hea\  ily  cropped  every 
year)  are  relieved  of  their  superfluous  flowers 
their  vital  power  is  materially  conserved.  I  have 
experimented  with  other  fruits,  especially  Peais 
and  Cherries,  and  have  clearly  proved  that  the 
strongest  and  best  placed  buds  give  the  finei-t 
fruit,  and  that  thinning  off  the  crowded  small 
blossoms  was  in  favour  of  size  of  fruit  also. — 
M.  T  

Cobsea  scandens  in  Cornwall. — I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  this  old  climber  has  stood  the  winter 
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without  protection,  which    with  Eccremocarpus  is  ago  this  hanli  was  sown  with   a  coarse  Rye  Grass 

malcing  rapid  growth.     Abutilon  vitifolium,  fully  which  I  want  to  replace  with   something  prettier. 

10   feet   high,  is   now  covered  with  its   l^eauliful  Already  the  common  sweet  Violets,  blue  and  white, 

mauve-coloured  flowers.     The  Arums,  too,  around  flourish  and  give  us  some  very  early  flowers,  which 

a  large  pond,  which  were  cut  to  the  water's  edge  are  most  acceptable,  and  all  the  other  things  named 

by  the  frosts,  are  coming  up  again  grandly,  show-  above  do   well,  but  as  the  bank  is  a  long  one,  I 

ing  thousands  of  flowers,  some  fully  open.     The  should,  if  possible,  like  more  variety. — J.  C.  Tal- 

above  says  a  great  deal  for  the  climate  of  South-  lack. 

west  Cornwall.— Sanguikea.  

GENTIANA  VERNA. 

This  charming  little  hardy  flower  appears  to  be 
attracting  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  just 
now,  and  valuable  hints  respecting  its  culture 
have  recently  appeared  in  The  Garden.     There 

lONOPSIDIUM  ACAULE.  l  i^"'.  ^^^T'  °°?,""'<=  <^t'41 1'^^f  ^  ^^\''  not  seen 

alluded    to.       Irom    what    I    have    observed    at 

(violet  cress.)  I  various    times,  I   have    come    to  the   conclusion 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  little  early  ,  that     frosty    winds,    such    as    prevail    with     us 

spring   annuals  we   possess.     It  has   for  many    for  days  and  weeks  together,  are  frequently  the 

years  been   a   general  favourite   for    rockeries,  I  cause  of  its  dying  out.     Everyone  engaged  m  gar 
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and  especially  old  crumbling  walls,  where  it 
makes  itself  quite  at  home,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  takes  full  possession.  It  forms  dense 
tufty  rosettes  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  liigh,  with 
innumerable  kidney- shaped  leaves  and  abund- 
ance of  pale  violet  flowers.  It  is  a  hardy  annual 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  seedlings  spring- 
ing up  in  all  directions  where  plants  have  seeded 


dening  has  had  occasion  to  note  the  effects  of 
period  of  hard  frost  accompanied  by  parching 
winds  on  even  the  more  robust  forms  of  evergreen 
plant  life.  Gentiana  verna  is  one  of  the  least 
robust  habited  of  hardy  flowers,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  it  would  be  similarly  affected. 
As  a  fact,  I  know  that  such  conditions,  prevailing 
for  a  certain  period,  will  kill  it  outright,  that  is, 
where  the  plants  are  much  exposed,  and  this  often 


louopsidium  acaule. 


Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a.  photograph  ; 
Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 


!nt  by  Miss  WoUey  UoJ, 


the  previous  year.  As  a  weed  in  the  rockery 
it  is  a  very  welcome  one  ;  the  plant-s  fill  all  the 
crevices  and  rarely  get  in  the  way  of  other  dwarf 
growing  alpines.  It  sows  itself  with  such  cer- 
tainty as  to  possess  all  the  advantages  of  a 
true  perennial.  Along  rough  stone-edged  path- 
ways, on  rough  stone  steps,  old  brick  walls,  and 
indeed  any  receptacle  that  will  give  a  plant  a 
foothold,  it  may  be  grown  with  singular  effect. 
The  autumu-sown  seeds  produce  plants  which 
flower  early  in  spring,  and  the  plants  from  spring 
and  early  summer-sown  seeds  flower  throughout 
summer  and  autumn.  It  is  also  largely  used 
for  early  greenhouse  work,  either  sown  thinly  or 
pricked  out  into  suitable  sized  pots,  half  a  dozen 
or  more  tufts  in  eacli.  It  is  a  native  of  Portu- 
gal and  belongs  to  the  Crucifers. 


The  Feather  Hyacinth  (Muscari  comosum 
monstrosuni)  does  splendidly  on  a  hot  dry  bank 
where  plants  such  as  Violets,  Drabas,  Sempervivums, 
Primroses,  and  wild  Strawberries  are  graduallv 
taking  the  place  of  coarse  Grasses.  The  Grape 
Hyacinth  (M.  botryoides)  also  does  fairly  well  on 
the  same  bank,  but  is  neither  so  satisfactory  nor 
so  showy.  Will  any  of  your  readers  suggest  plants 
lor  this  bank  (facing  south  and  somewhat  over- 
hung with  trees  here  and  there)  which  will  be  as 
holding  as  Grass,  the  bank  being  very  steep  ?  The 
soil  is  a  very  light  yellow  marl  which  some  things 
dislike  and  in  which  a  few  others  do  well.     Years 


happens  when  they  are  set  on  elevated  portions  of 
the  rockery.     I  began  to  grow  this   Gentian  some 
six  years  ago  with  very  indifferent  success  the  first 
two  seasons.     By  planting  on  a  rockery  fronting 
the   eas^,   in   loam,   a   little   leaf   soil,   and    some 
mortar  rubbish,  and   arranging  for  giving  a  tho- 
roug'h  supply  of  moisture  at  the  root,  I   afterwards 
got  it  to  flourish  very  well,  the  plants  yearly  in- 
creasing in  size  and  freedom  of  flowering.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  past  winter  they  were  in  good 
health,  and  remained  so  until  the  earth  became 
hard-frozen  to   a   depth   of   Ij   inches   for   several 
weeks,with  a  pitiless  easterly  wind  that  shrivelled  the 
leaves.  I  covered  them  with  litter,  but  it  was  too  late, 
and  I  have  but  one   plant  now,  and  that  in  a  very 
sorry  condition.    This  Gentian  has  very  thin  stems, 
which  in  time  are  apt  to  get  bare  at  the  base  and 
can  oflfer  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  piercing  winds. 
Some  fresh  soil  worked  in  among  them  every  year 
would  doubtless  be  of  advantage.     It  has  been 
said  with  some  truth  that  the  common  idea  of  the 
welfare  of  this  Gentian  being  assured  in  its  alpine 
home  by  a  snow  covering  is  disproved  by  its  luxu- 
riance on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.     Contradic- 
tory though  it  may  seem,  there  is  much  similarity 
in  the  conditions  under  which  this  plant  passes  the 
winter  in  places  so  widely  differing  in  character. 
On  the  Alps  it  is  perfectly  screened  by  the  snow 
canopy  from  hard  frosts  and  biting  winds,  and  on 
the  Irish  coast  these  adverse  conditions  have  hardly 
to  be  reckoned  with.     I  should  rather  attribute  the 
luxuriant  manner  in  which  it  grows  there  to  the 
mild    winters    and    moist    atmosphere,    than,   as 
has    been    suggested,   to    the    salt  -  laden    atmo- 


sphere. It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  Mr. 
Ewbank  succeeds  with  it  e.xceptionally  well, 
and  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  an 
excellent  method  of  culture,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  he  is  materially  aided  by  the  mild  climate 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  ihe  moisture  from  the  sea. 
An  experiment  worth  trying  would  be  the  placing 
of  two  sets  of  plants  in  positions  widely  dift'ering 
as  regards  exposure.  The  placing  of  one  lot  in 
perfect  shelter  and  another  in  a  more  exposed  posi- 
tion would  help  to  determine  what  may  possibly 
be  an  important  point  in  connection  with  this 
lovely  little  Gentian.  J.  C.  B. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
What    a   grand   incentive  to  growth  in  the  her- 
baceous border,  especially  if  the  soil  be  naturally 
somewhat   shallow    and   the   subsoil   of  a  porous 
nature,  is  the  annual  surface  mulching.     At  any 


time  during  the  winter  when  the  ground  is  frost 
locked  we  get  on  to  these  borders  a  dressing  some 
2  inches  thick  from  a  heap  that  is  composed  of  one 
part  stable  manure  and  two  parts  leaves,  and  if 
this  is  thoroughly  well  broken  u]5  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed, it  is  a  wonderful  help  to  all  plant  life  in 
a  dry  season.  At  present  on  these  borders  all  foliage 
is  in  the  best   of  health,  and  the  early-flowering 
subjects,    as    Columbines,    some    of    the     Irises, 
Pfeonies  in  variety,  Pyrethrums,  and  other  things, 
are   at   their    best.     I  was  very  pleased  with  Mr. 
Martin  Smith's  paper  on  border  Carnations  ;  only 
one  thing  was  wanting,  the  different  varieties  that 
do  best  with  him.     He  is  an  enthusiast  in  their 
culture,  as  such  an  annual  preparation  of  border 
must  necessitate  the  spending  a  considerable  sum 
if  he  has  to  purchase  his  soil  and  take  up  a  lot  of 
time.     Respecting   his   query   as  to    the    relative 
vigour  of  habit  of  selfs,  flakes,  and  bizarres  which 
has  as  yet  elicited  no  response,  my  two  best  seed- 
lings so  far  are  a  self  something  in  the  way  of  Miss 
Joliffe  and  a  scarlet  flake.     Of  the  two  the  scarlet 
flake  is  much  the  more  robust,  and  is,  with  Raby 
and  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  as  good  in  constitution  as 
anything  I  have.     The  last  two  weeks  have  been  a 
busy  time  in  the  flower  garden,   especially  if  an 
early  summer  display  is  required,  and  if  the  beds 
were  tenanted  with  spring-floweringstuff.     In  this 
Cise,  Daisies,  Polyanthuses,  Aubrietias,  and  such 
things  have  to  be  lifted  and  consigned  to  their 
summer  quarters,  and  Forget-me-nots,  Silene,  Lim- 
nanthes,  and  Wallflowers  have  to  be  cleared,  often 
regretfully,  as  they  are  only  but  a  little  past  their 
best.     With  each  succeeding  year  we  endeavour  to 
limit  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  beddirg 
plants  by  filling    up    the  beds  and  borders  with 
the  best  and  most  enduring  of  herbaceous  plants, 
but  there   is   annually  a  lot  of  bedding  stuff  re- 
quired.    My  chief  bugbear  is  a  long  border   some 
()0    yards    by    4    yards,   which    swallows   up  be- 
tween   3000  and  4000  plants.     It  is  so  situated 
that    the     stronger    growing    herbaceous    things 
would    be    out    of    place    and    character,    but    I 
fancy    it    would    look    well    so   soon    as  we  can 
rrtise  a   sufticient  stock  of   the    necessary  things, 
planted    with    large  alternate   blocks   of  a  deep 
crimson    Pyrethrum  and   a  Spira;a,  say,   palmata 
alba  or  Ulmaria  fl  -pi.,  and  all  intervening  spaces 
filled  with  a  soft  mauve  Viola.     The  list  of  bedding 
Pelargoniums    given    on    page   501    is   admirably 
adapted  for  small  gardens.     Surprise  as  a  salmon, 
with  Golden  Harry  Hieover  and  the  silvery-leaved 
Ivy-leaf,  might   be   added.      There   are,   however, 
situations    and     circumstances   necessitating    the 
employment  of  other  varieties  ;  thus  for  pyramids, 
such  vigorous  sorts  as  Lucius.  Warrior,  Amaranth, 
and  Lady  Plymouth   are   useful,   whilst  for  large 
bold  beds  a  free-flowering  vigorous  double,  as  Ras- 
pail,  stands   unr-ivalled.     One  of  the  most  stiiking 
of  our  large  beds  last  year  was  a  mixture  of  this 
double  scarlet  and  the  variegated   Ribbon   Grass  ; 
it  was  a  bit  of  good  loamy  soil  and  the  Pelargonium 
made   compact,   sturdy    growth,  thr-ew    enormous 
trusses,  and  these  showed  to  perfection  against  the 
clear  bright  variegation  of  the  Grass.     Verbenas 
are  capital  subjects  for  long  borders  planted  either 
in  regular  colours  or  as  a  mixture,  and,  as  before 
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noted,  the  flat  surface  can  be  relieved  by  the  inser- 
tion at  intervals  of  some  fine-foliaged  plants  sueh 
as  small  Palms  or  Greville.i  robusta,  and  also  by 
small  pyramids  of  the  Verbenas  formed  by  little 
circles  of  Beech  twigs  some  IS  inches  high,  allow- 
inf  the  Verbenas  to  ramble  over  these  at  will.  In 
those  places  where  Verbenas  will  not  do  Ifindly 
and  their  cultivation  has  been  discontinued.  Phlox 
Drummondi  will  be  found  an  efficient  and  admirable 
fuhstirute  ;  it  may  be  planted  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  with  the  .accessories  advised  for  Verbenas.  It 
is  always  advisable  to  procure  a  small  collection  and 
sow  the  colours  in  variety  separately;  they  can  then 
be  planted  to  suit  required  tastes,  and  if  a  mixture 
is  decided  on,  the  colours  can  be  blended  and 
harmonised  in  a  most  effectual  manner.  If  I  had 
to  pick  out  the  gem  of  out-door  flowers  at  the 
present  time  (the  last  week  in  May),  my  choice 
would  fall  on  the  double  white  poet'ciis  Daffodil. 
What  a  lovely  flower  it  is,  and  how  grand  for  cut- 
ting. With  this,  plenty  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  (just 
now  flowering  well  on  a  north-west  border),  and 
small  feathery  plumes  of  Spiraea,  one  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  material  for  button-hole  or  bouquet. 

E.  BuBEELL. 


attempt  has  been  made  to  naturalise  them  on 
Grass.  It  is,  however,  a  question  if  our  soil  is 
one  naturally  suited  to  Daffodils  ;  the  sand  comes 
very  near  the  surface. — E.  B. 


N.\RCIS3[  IN  GRASS. 
In  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  growing 
of  Daffodils  in  Grass,  for  eight  years  I  have  been 
planting  them  in  the  Grass,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to    say   what    varieties   do    not   thri\e   thus 
placed.     Poeticus  pl.anted  eight  years  ago  was  never 
better ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Tenby  Daffodil 
and  of  the  Star  Narcissi  in  viiriety.     The  iucreiise  in 
Grass  is  slow,  but  the  bulbs  rem<ain  healthy  .and  tree 
from  basal  rot.     Basal  rot  undoubtedly  is  due  to 
superfluous  moisture  ;  the  turf  saves  the  bulbs  from 
this  besides  protecting  from  frost.     I  h.ave  found 
also  th.at  the  Leedsi  varieties  may  be  naturalised; 
indeed,  nearly  .all  m.ay  be.     Ard-Kigh  planted  three 
years  ago  came  up  healthy  and  strong.     Daffodils 
so  planted  seem  to  do  worse  in  their  second  year  ; 
afterw.ards  a  large  proportion  may  be  relied  on  to 
give  fine  blooms  every  year.     Last  year  I  planted 
out  pallidus  priccox,  cyclamineus,  triandrus  a' bus. 
B.arka    Johnstoni    variety,    moschatus,    minimus, 
and  juncifolius  in  the  Grass.     In  this  inst.ance  the 
ground  was  carefully  prepared  and  thin  sods  of  an 
alpine  character  were  placed  over  the  bulbs.     The 
sods  were  obtained  from  the  hills.     The  result  h.as 
been  encouraging,  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  speak 
on  the  matter.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  as  to 
whether  the  individual  bulb  dies  in  the  Grass.  I  be- 
lieve it  lives  for  very  many  years,  and  if  it  dies  it 
leaves  a  child  behind  in  the  shape  of  a  young  bulb. 
Raised   mounds  were  prepared  in  the  Grass  here 
last  .autumn,  and  mixed  Narcissi  of  many  varieties 
were  planted  therein.     This  spring  the  ground  wiis 
sown  with  Grass.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
is  unnecess.ary,  and  that  it  is  better  to  put  them 
into   the   turf    at   once.     There   have   been    three 
gradations  of  Narcissi  here  this  year.  The  finest  were 
those  in  the  Grass ;  second,  those  in  borders  not 
lifted  last  .autumn  ;  the  worst,  those  lifted  last  au- 
tumn and  repl.anted  in  the  Daft'odil  border.     The 
reiison.  no  doubt,  is  that  those  newly  planted  were 
lifted  before  being  thoroughly  lipe,  owing  to  the 
wet  and  sunless  summer  we  experienced,  and  to  the 
fact  that  tliev  were  more  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  frost.— G!  H.  C,  Broohjield,  Ilatkersaije. 

The  query  on  p.  500  respecting  the  endur- 
ance of  naturalised  Daffodils  will  doubtless  elicit 
replies  from  those  who  have  hiid  a  long  and  inti- 
mate and  an  observant  experience.  Personally,  I 
should  s.ay  the  ra.atter  will  always  depend  on  the 
selection  of  suitable  varieties  for  particular  soils 
and  situations.  The  best  here  after  the  old  double 
yellow  trumpet  and  the  double  incompaiabilis  (the 
latter  very  good  and  improving  with  age)  are  ob- 
vallaris,  spurius.  and  the  Scotch  Giirland  among 
the  trumpets,  and  John  Bull,  Cynosure,  Stella,  and 
Figaro  in  the  Nonsuch  section.  Several  varie- 
ties of  Barri  and  Leedsi.  also  juncifolius  and  cycla- 
mineus, that  we  have  tried,  although  good  in  the 
herbaceous   border,  have    degenerated  where   the 


Scent  of  Solomon's  Seal.— I  have  noter  met 
with  the  unscented  form  of  this  plant  mentioned  by 
"  D.  T.  F.,"  .and  should  be  glad  to  know  where  it 
can  he  g(jt,  as  I  should  like  to  try  it  side  by  side  with 
the  form  we  have,  which  is  quiie  strongly  and  sweetly 
scented,  aud  more  valued  yeir  by  year  for  its  useful- 
uess  in  the  house.— J.  C.  Tallack. 

Violas  are  and  have  been  a  mass  of  colour.  If 
only  a  few  varieties  are  required,  let  me  recom- 
mend Archibald  Grant,  Bullion,  and  Countess  of 
Hopetoun  in  their  respective  shades.  A'ery  favour- 
able reports  have  re.ached  me  as  to  the  merits  of 
Wonder,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  the  bedding  Pansy 
Bronze  Medal,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  given  these  a 
trial,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  from  actual  ex- 
perience.— E.  BUEEELL,  Claremont. 

TroUius  asiaticus. — There  is  always  a  reason 
for  a  plant  having  numerous  synonyms.  One  of 
the  most  common  reasons  is  the  variability  of 
some  species,  .and  which  we  find  well  represented 
in  Trollius  asiaticus.  It  is  called  T.  Fortune!, 
croceus,  j.aponicus,  chinensis,  nanus,  &c.  Although 
all  these  names  represent  only  one  species,  the  forms 
are  in  some  cases  quite  distinct.  Some  are 
tall,  some  dwarf,  characters  that  botanists  take  no 
notice  of ;  hence  the  synonymy,  growers  being 
compelled  to  give  names  as  well  for  the  con- 
venience of  others  as  their  own. 

Hardy  hybrid  Gladioli. — The  special  merit  of 
Lemoine's  hybrid  Gladioli  has  hitherto  consisted  in 
their  .ability  to  resist  the  wet  .and  cold  of  ourwinters, 
so  that  the  troublesome  det,ails  which  attend  the  cul- 
ture of  the  gandavensis  section  are  avoided.  If, 
however,  as  w.as  recently  stated  in  The  Garden, 
the  newer  v.arieties  are  lacking  in  hardiness,  I  fail 
to  see  what  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  growing 
them.  I  should  cert.ainly  prefer  those  that  were 
distributed  some  years  ago,  .and  which  are  tho- 
roughly reliable.  It  st.ands  to  reason  th.at  if  the 
finest  forms  of  gandavensis  are  constantly  used 
for  the  improvement  of  this  race  of  Gladiolus,  the 
hardy  n.ature  of  one  of  the  original  parents  must 
in  time  almost  disappear.  Some  years  ago,  when 
these  hardy  hybrids  first  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion in  this  country.  I  obtained  some  seeds  from  a 
collection  of  the  best  v.arieties.  In  due  course  I 
obtained  a  nice  variety  of  flowers,  and  the  bulbs 
proved  perfectly  hardy  under  very  trying  climatic 
conditions.  Th.at  I  still  possess  some  of  the  original 
bulbs  is  a  proof  that  the  first  two  or  three  genera- 
tions of  hybrids  were  reliable  garden  flowers  for 
English  gardens.  If  some  expert  hybridist 
would  take  in  hand  the  earlier  varieties  of 
these  hybrid  Gladioli,  not  employing  the  ganda- 
vensis section  at  all,  and  trusting  simply  to  the 
improvements  that  would  surely  come  by  inter- 
crossing them,  some  good  might  result.  If  some- 
thing was  lost  in  brilliancy  and  quality  of  bloom, 
we  should  at  least  have  what  we  want — a  race 
of  thoroughly  reliable  varieties  for  our  trying 
climate.  Several  years  ago  I  crossed  some 
of  these  hardy  forms  with  Gladiolus  brench- 
leyensis.  These  stood  last  winter  perfectly  well, 
and  I  look  forward  with  interest  to  their  bloom- 
ing.—J.  C,  liyfleit. 

Why  Windflowers  ?  — Occasionally,  again, 
though  the  question  has  more  than  once  been 
rightly  answered  in  The  Garden,  we  are  asked, 
why  is  the  Anemone  called  Windflower '?  Pliny 
the  Elder,  who  was  a  far  better  collector  of  f.abu- 
lous  lore  than  a  naturalist,  tells  us  it  was  so  called 
because  it  only  opened  when  the  wind  blows. 
Gardeners,  more  observant  than  he,  who  know 
that  it  is  not  so,  have  made  various  suggestions. 
The  Anemone,  they  say,  especially  of  the  Wood 
Anemone  class,  likes  shade  and  .avoids  wind.  But 
the  ancient  Greeks,  who  gave  the  name,  did  not 
attempt  botanical  classification,  and  prob.ably  re- 
cognised no  connection  between  their  Windllower 
and    the   Wood   Anemones.     The   Windflower    of 


Greece  and  Italy  is  the  A.  coronaria,  i  e.-,  that  used 
for  making  banqueting  wreaths,  for  which  purpose 
it  was  a  favourite  flower.  There  are  in  my  garden 
here  on  raised  soil  and  in  full  sun  three  very 
beautiful  beds  of  St.  Brigid's  Anemone,  of  which 
all  my  friends  ask  for  seed ;  so  this  year  I  am 
saving  seed  of  all  the  best  flowers,  which  I  have 
marked  accordingly.  Every  day  or  two  I  go  round 
to  collect  what  is  ripe.  Now,  the  conical  solid 
seed-head  of  this  flower  does  not  seem  to  be 
courting  the  wind.  If  we  see  .a  Dandelion  with 
its  feathers  spread,  we  know  th.at  the  first  gust 
which  catches  it  will  blow  it  away  ;  but  the  Ane- 
mone head  does  not  carry  any  visible  sail.  Feel 
the  tip  of  the  head  with  the  forefinger  nail,  and  if 
it  is  loose  it  is  fit  to  gather;  but  the  rai-iidily  with 
which  it  becomes  loose  and  disperses  under  the 
joint  influence  of  sun  and  wind  is  surprising.  I  go 
round  in  a  morning  to  gather  from  my  marked 
flowers  .and  find  most  of  the  seed-heads  quite  solid 
and  hard,  but  six  hours  later  the  stalk  is  bare,  or 
the  seed  r.apidly  vapouring  away  from  the  top 
downwards,  and  I  cease  to  wonder  any  more  why 
the  Anemone  coronaria  h.as  its  name  of  Wind- 
flower. — C.  WOLLET  DoD,  Edge  Hall,  iJalijas. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Tulipa  sylvestris. — The  sever.al  commendable 
traits  of  tliis  Tulip,  briefly  stated,  .are  earliness, 
large  showy  flowers  of  .a  most  desir.able  shade  of 
yellow,  rich  fragrance,  .and  the  long  duration  of 
the  bloom.  To  these  qu.alities  maybe  added  the 
peculiarandinterestingonesof  the  habit  of  theroots 
spreading  by  long  stolons,  and  the  very  frequent 
appearance  of  two  flowers  on  one  scape.  This  is 
doubtless  .a  flower  to  be  safely  recommended.  It 
has  not  the  least  tendency  to  tenderness,  and,  un- 
like many  other  species  and  florists'  v.n'rieties,  it 
does  far  best  when  left  undisturbed.  I  give  it 
a  bright  situ.ation  and  a  light,  but  moist  soil. 

Gentiasa  angustifolia — What  a  glorious 
colour  this  has  !  He  would  be  a  bold  man  to  say 
that  it  were  more  beautiful  th.an  the  typical 
.acaulis,  but  really  one  may  almost  venture  to  be  so 
bold.  It  has  flowers  of  a  much  darker  blue.  The 
corollas  are  longer,  more  elegantly  shaped,  having 
a  slightly  contracted  mouth,  with  .a  veiy  large 
fl.ange,  the  limb  being  deeply  cut.  It  has  brown- 
purple  flower-stalks,  rather  longer  in  pioportion 
than  those  of  acaulis,  and  more  slender.  I  notice 
this  fact  because  it  is  of  some  importance  in  the 
duration  of  the  flowers;  for  when  they  become 
partly  filled  with  wet  they  lean  over  and  empty 
themselves,  and.  indeed,  never  catch  the  large 
quantities,  held  by  the  flowers  of  acaulis.  to  their 
loss  in  colour  and  length  of  duration.  The  long 
leatberv.  deep  green,  narrow,  and  pointed  leaves 
have  a  beautiful  habit  of  weaving  themselves  into 
each  other.  The  plants  .about which  I  am  speaking 
.are  in  pots,  li.aving  been  raised  from  seed  five 
years  ago.  The  variety  evidently  cemrs  faiily 
true  from  seed.  Then,  from  the  fact  that  these 
plants  have  alw.ays  been  in  pots  plunged  in  tie 
open,  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  this  variety 
is  more  free  flowering  than  .acaulis,  because  I  could 
never  expect  to  get  a  flower  on  acaulis  in  a  reason- 
ably small  pot — one  that  did  not  let  the  roots  go 
deeper,  say,  than  4  inches. 

Trollius  Gibsoni. — 1  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  tinil  much  authority  for  this  name,  but  .as  a  fair 
collection  of  the  orange-coloured  Globe  Flowers  is 
grown  here,  I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that 
whether  theie  is  authority  for  the  n.ame  or  not  the 
plant  is  conspicuously  distinct.  Of  .all  the  orange 
colours  it  is  the  deepest  I  know.  I  sent  you  flowers 
last  year,  when  you  remarked  upon  the  deep  colour. 
L'nlikethe  flowers  of  asiaticus.  though  semi-double, 
they  retain  the  almost  globular  form.  As  is  well 
known,  the  deeper  shades  of  .asiaticus  are  only  re- 
vealed when  the  fioweis  open  to  their  centres. 
With  the  ])lant  under  notice,  not  only  are  the 
leaves  of  a  deep  bronzy-green, but  the  flower-stems 
near  the  buds  assume  a  distinct  coppery  hue.  It 
is   beyond    doubt   the    richest    coloured    Trollius. 
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Another  inleresting  fact,  in  connection  with  tliis 
variety  is  that  r.iised  from  seed  the  seedlings  prove 
true  to  the  parent  form,  at  least  so  far  as  my  seed- 
lings have  flowered,  as  a  few  have  done  in  two 
yeirs  from  date  of  sowing. 

Trollius  giganteus.— Be  this  a  variety  of 
europicus  or  whatever  it  may,  it  is  a  noble  kind 
and  meiits  its  name.  The  plant  grows  a  yard  high 
when  well  established,  the  flowers  are  laxly  distri- 
buted over  the  ample  foliage,  having  thick,  slightly 
bending  stems,  and  they  measure  2  inches  to  2i 
inches'in  diameter,  although  they  never  expand, 
but  remain  flattish  globes  with  the  sepals  not  too 
tightly  folded,  which  much  enhances  their  beauty. 
But  the  chief  charm  of  all  is  the  bright,  sheeny, 
clear  yellow  colour  of  the  bloom. 

Camassia  Browni.— This  grows  a  yard  high; 
the  flowers  are  2  inches  across,  chiefly  lavender- 
blue,  with  many  metallic  tints  on  both  sides. 
The  spikes  are  truly  noble,  and  I  imagine  they 
would  make  beautiful  companions  for  the  Eremuri. 
I  say  "  they  "  because  in  getting  this  plant  from 
seed  I  find  almost  every  bulb  to  vary  in  tint,  but 
which  scarcely  ever  ranges  beyond  what  may  be 
described  as  pale  purple.  The  richness,  however, 
of  these  flowers  is  in  their  changeable  hues,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  light,  and  these  are 
charmingly  contrasted  by  the  pale  apple-green 
ru'limentary  capsule  peculiar  to  the  genus  Cam- 
a-sin,  even  in  the  case  of  the  youngest  flowers. 

Peeonies  with  drooping  stems.— This  is  very 
common  with  many  of  the  French  hybrid  herba- 
ceous PiBonies.  I  believe  it  happens  from  contact 
of  the  new  growths  with  the  frozen  surface,  which, 
whether  merely  the  ordinary  soil  or  a  mulching  of 
manure,  seems  to  give  the  frost  extra  power  for  in- 
jury. I  thinkso,  because  the  results  here  have  been 
consistent  with  the  theory  ever  since  I  formed  it 
six  years  ago.  The  outer  stems  are  those  to  go 
first.  There  are  no  signs  of  injury  whatever  until 
a  severe  frost  succeeds  growth.  When  that  occurs, 
you  may  distinctly  trace  a  blotch  where  the  succu- 
lent stems  are  in  contact  with  the  surface  soil  that 
may  have  been  hard  frozen  during  the  night,  and 
then  warmed  by  powerful  sunshine  the  following 
morning.  Daring  the  past  three  years  I  have  com- 
pletely saved  my  plants  of  this  habit  by  drawing 
away  all  covering  from  the  crowns  and  allowing  no 
mulching  thereon  in  the  winter  or  spring.  My 
reason  for  doing  this  is  that  it  is  a  most  pronounced 
habit  of  all  Pieonies  to  sit  in  the  ground  with  their 
crowns  slightly  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and 
light  all  the  winter,  even  when  quite  dormant.  I 
may  .also  add  here  that  Pieonies  deeply  planted  may 
grow  quite  vigorously,  but  will  remain  almost 
flowerless  for  years  in  succession,  or  until  they 
grow  to  the  surface  level.  There  is  another  fault 
with  a  certain  section  of  herbaceous  Ptoonies  in 
the  way  of  leaf-rolling.  The  leaflets  become 
severely  incurved,  like  Pea  pods.  This  may  be 
briefly  described  as  distress  from  heat  or  drought. 
It  takes  several  forms  under  different  conditions. 
A  powerful  sunshine  may  disfigure  a  plant  in  the 
afternoon  that  was  right  in  the  early  morning. 
As  a  rule,  where  the  changes  are  so  sudden,  the 
plants  may  quickly  light  themselves  with  a  little 
shade  and  a  drench  of  water.  I  have  experimented 
on  plants  in  this  way,  when  the  curl  in  the  leaf 
could  be  watched  disappearing.  In  very  dry  soils 
and  la  some  limestone  districts  the  leaves  are 
almost  constantly  curled.  I  also  know  of  a  place 
where  the  atmosphere  is  extremely  dry,  though  the 
land  is  wet  and  retentive,  where  the  leaf-curl  of 
PsROnies  is  a  great  eyesore.  The  permanency  of 
the  leaf-curl  and  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
may  vary  in  different  gardens,  but  I  believe  theymay 
always  be  traced  to  the  same  cause — heat  and 
atmospheric  dryness.  Anyone  may  prove  this  for 
himseK  if  he  will  surround  a  plant  in  full  foliage 
with  curled  leaves  with  a  lot  of  damp  Sphagnum, 
&o.,  surround  the  plant  also  with  a  mat.  The  re- 
sults will  soon  be  seen,  except  in  chronic  cases 
where  the  foliar  nerves  or  veins  have  become  fixed  in 
their  contortions ;  but  even  in  those  cases  the 
plant  will  show  improvement.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  advising  that  such  fixtures  should  be  habitually 
employed  round  the  plants,  as  they  would  be  t^o 


unsightly  for  any  garden  ;  but  I  nifrely  mention 
the  dodge  as  one  liy  which  any  gardening  friend 
may  satisfy  himself  of  the  soundness  or  otherwise 
of  the  above  theory. 

Hesperochiron  pumilua.— In  a  contemporary 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dod  describes  H.  californicus,  and  I 
wonder  if  my  plant  under  the  above  name  can  be 
identical  with  his.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  the  kind  donor  of  my  plant  some  five 
or  six  years  sgo.  Anyhow,  the  small  pubescent 
spathulate  leaves,  all  radical,  are  but  2  inches 
long;  their  stems  are  very  tender,  allowing  the 
leaves  to  fall  flat  in  roset'e  arrangement.  The 
delicately  tinted  white  flowers  come  singly,  but  in 
crowds  in  the  middle,  and  somewhat  resemble 
small  Convolvulus  flowers.  The  plant  is  remarkable 
for  its  slow  increase  in  size  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  it  can  be  propagated.  It  is  alsi  remarkable 
in  its  relative  vigorous  development.  It  runs  its 
whole  visible  life  course  in  less  than  three  months. 
The  leaves  quickly  grow,  and  as  soon  as  the  flowers, 
which  appear  in  early  May,  have  done,  the  whole 
plant  disappears,  excepting  perhaps  a  few  seed- 
pods  that  may  show  at  the  ground  le\e'.  It  is 
an  exquisite  species  and  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  At  this  moinent  I  have  good  promise  of 
seeds,  by  which  means  only  I  can  hope  to  increase 
a  most  desirable  plant,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
nowhere  readily  procurable. 

Lewisia  rediviva.—  This  is  another  early 
flowering  gem,  which  rapidly  runs  its  leaf  and 
Uoial  course  and  then  suddenly  collapses,  with  the 
consequent  results  of  slowness  of  increase.  Plants 
rarely  offer  in  this  country,  in  cultivation  at  least, 
a  chance  of  increase  by  offsets.  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful charm  about  this  plant  when  in  flower,  and  it 
has  many  curious  littte  ways  peculiar  to  itself. 
Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  accommodate  it,  but  it  is 
always  slow  to  die,  though  I  kno.v  many  have 
thrown  it  away  for  dead,  owing  to  the  peculiar  way 
in  which  it  closes  its  season  of  bloom. 

WoodfiUe,  KirhstaU.  J.  Wood. 


BORDER  SEA  HOLLIES. 

Theke  is  a  distinct  and  unique  group  of  border 
plants  known  as  Sea  Hollies,  or  Eryngos,  to 
use  the  English  name,  and  they  are  the  Button 
Snakeroots  of  the  A  niericans.  There  are  about 
100  species,  but  most  of  them  are  worthless  for 
the  garden,  as  they  represent  distinct  phases  of 
growth.  About  twenty  species  have  their  home 
in  the  Gulf  States  of  America,  and  these  for  the 
most  part  constitute  tlie  Pineapple  group  of  the 
genus,  the  foliage  of  which  may  be  likened  to 
that  of  the  Pineapple,  as  it  is  of  rich  tropical 
aspect,  and  gives  variety  to  the  garden.  They 
are  ornamental-leaved  plants  of  distinct  beauty, 
and  isolated  clumps  have  a  peculiar  richness  of 
aspect  that  suggests  a  use  for  thein  in  the  sub- 
tropical arrangements  which  to  a  great  extent 
have  superseded  the  pattern  type  of  bed.  The 
one  great  point  is  to  have  a  well-drained  soil, 
sandy  and  dry,  except  for  the  few  kinds  that 
require  a  stiffer  ground.  The  noble  E.  Las- 
seauxi  will  sometimes  attain  a  height  of  10  feet, 
and  then  make  an  imposing  single  specimen  with 
its  glaucous-tinted  foliage.  It  is  not  the  purport 
of  these  notes  to  bring  forward  the  large  grow- 
ing Eryngos  of  the  Pineapple  and  Screw  Pine 
type,  but  rather  that  class  of  Sea  Hollies  which 
may  be  described  as  "border,"  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  in  tlie  mixed  border,  on  the  rockery, 
or  in  clumps  by  themselves  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  lawn  that  their  unique  beauty  is  best  seen. 
And  in  their  season  few  things  give  greater 
pleasure  than  a  good  selection  of  Sea  Hollies. 
There  is  a  beauty  in  the  veined  foliage  and 
metallic  lustre  of  the  spiny  bracts  that  no  other 
class  of  plants  can  give,  and  several  kinds  may 
therefore  be  planted  without  fear  of  loading  the 
bed  or  border  with  one  colour,  as  a  too  liberal  list 
of  composites  is  apt  to  do,  or  producing  a  same- 


ness which  in  gardening  is  one  great  thing  to 
avoid.  lu  the  kinds  that  will  be  reconniended 
there  is  a  considerable  diti'erence  in  growth, 
from  the  pretty  little  Sea  Holly  (E.  maritimuin) 
of  the  seashore,  that  delights  in  a  shingly  soil, 
even  if  bathed  occasionally  in  salt  water,  to  tho 
noble  E.  giganteum.  Our  common  species  makes 
a  pretty  border  or  rock  plant,  as  it  is  quite 
dwarf,  and  the  whole  plant  is  of  that  quiet 
silvery  tint,  against  which  the  blue  of  the 
conical  flower-heads  acquires  depth  and  lustre. 
A  good  kind  is  E.  alpinum,  and,  though  one  of 
the  oldest,  is  notseen  so  much  as  it  might;  bo  co:i- 
.sidering  its  distinctness  and  the  length  of  timi 
it  has  been  grown  in  British  gardens.  lb  cimo 
from  Switzerland  and  Piedmont  about  150  years 
ago,  and,  unlike  the  sand-loving  E.  maritimum, 
it  should  have  a  deep  soil,  so  that  its  roots  may 
go  straight  down.  It  is  a  splendid  Eryngo  for 
the  mixed  borders,  and  in  many  good  gardens 
this  wants  a  little  variety  and  bright  colour  of  a 
different  stamp  from  gaudy  yellow.  One  ex- 
cellent way  to  increase  the  stock  is  from  the 
buds  emitted  from  the  root  stem,  as  these 
quickly  make  plants  when  helped  with  a  little 
heat.  The  flower-stems  rise  to  a  height  of  about 
2  feet,  that  is,  if  the  position  suits  the  plants, 
and  unless  in  full  exposure  to  tlie  sun,  it  is 
useless  to  expect  the  involucre  to  put  on  the 
rich  metallic  steel-blue  colour  so  splendidly 
seen  in  the  dwarfer  Eryngos. 

The  alpine  Sea  Holly  has  a  comparatively 
large  head  of  flower,  the  colour  a  beautiful 
blue,  brilliantly  set  off  by  the  involucre  of  leaves. 
Taking  the  kinds  alphabetically,  the  beautiful 
amethyst  Sea  Holly  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus, 
as  the  growth  is  compact,  and  not  coarse,  dwarf, 
making  little  tufts,  which  look  well  on  tho- 
rockery  or  in  the  front  of  the  border.  Iti 
name  is  derived  from  the  rich  amethyst  lustro 
of  the  flowers,  which  are  as  rich  and  penetr.iting 
iQ  colour  as  the  costliest  amethyst.  Usu;illy  it 
grows  about  18  inches  in  height,  and  loves  a 
sunny  situation  and  dry  soil.  There  is  a  use 
for  the  flowers  with  their  blue-coloured  stenn 
that  is  not  often  thought  of,  and  that  is,  when 
dried,  they  help  to  make  charming  winter  deco- 
ratiouG.  If  I  could  only  grow  three  Eryngos, 
E.  amethystinum  would  be  one  I  would  select. 
Another  good  type  is  Bourgati,  a  well-known 
Sea  Holly,  as  it  is  the  one  usually  found  in 
g.ardens,  and  makes  rich  clumps  on  the  turf,  in 
the  border,  or  on  the  rockery.  Like  the 
amethystine  Eryngo,  it  is  dwarf  in  growth-  - 
seldom  rising  above  2  feet  in  height — and 
relishes  a  well-worked  not  too  dry  soil  and 
plenty  of  sun.  The  flowers  are  set  in  a  spiny 
involucre  of  sky-blue,  a  pretty  and  distinct  col- 
our. Of  quite  a  difl'erent  kind  is  E.  giganteum. 
It  justifies  its  name  as  far  as  this  particular 
group  is  concerneJ,  but  compared  with  the 
strong  and  tall-growing  Lasseauxi,  it  is  wrongly 
named.  It  grows  between  3  feet  and  4  feet 
high,  and  makes  a  glorious  clump  on  the  border, 
in  a  bed  by  itself,  or  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
rockery,  where  its  beautiful  foliage  and  delight- 
ful silvery  involucre  can  be  seen  to  advantage. 
It  is  a  type  of  plant  that  should  never  be 
omitted  fr3iii  the  garden.  The  lower  leaves  are 
almost  self-green,  showing  very  few  silvery 
veins,  but  higher  up  the  stems  they  are  netted 
with  silver  like  a  piece  of  filigree  work  from  tho 
hand  of  the  jeweller.  The  flowers  are  metallic 
blue,  produced  in  a  kind  of  cone,  and  set  off 
by  the  spiny  involucre  of  leaves.  It  likes  a  soil 
of  good  depth,  and  in  a  warm  sunny  spot, 
which  is  e.ssential  if  a  luxuriant  growth  is 
desired,  ripens  a  good  quantity  of  seed.  It  is 
a  noble  Caucasian  Eryngo. 

Two   moi-e  Sea  Hollies  must  be  mentioned, 
and  one  is  E   Oliv^rianum,  a  Lsvantino  kind, 
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which  has  !\  conical  head  of  blue  flowers  and 
narrow  metallic- blue  .sjiiny  bracts.  These  are 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  flower-stems,  and 
thus  we  have  a  rich  and  distinct  mass  of  an  mi- 
usual  colour.  It  is  of  robust  habit,  likes  a 
good  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  planted  on  either 
rockery  or  border.  There  was  a  vigorous  mass 
of  it  on  the  Kevr  rockery  aliout  half  way  up, 
and  surrounded  with  deep  green-foliaged  plants. 
The  rich  metallic  lustre  was  brought  out  to  the 
full  by  such  a  happy  foil.  The  last  to  name  is 
E.  planum.  This  is  quite  distinct  from  such  as 
Oliverianum.  It  has  small  conical  heads  of 
blue  flowers  set  in  a  basin  of  narrow  bracts, 
and  is  in  the  summer  months  one  mass  of 
bloom.  It  grows  about  2J  feet  high,  and  looks 
well  on  a  sunny  bank,  where  I  saw  it  last 
season  in  a  Surrey  garden.  It  is  as  free  and 
beautiful  as  any  of  its  race.  As  regards  propa- 
gation, there  is  little  to  be  .said. 

Most  of  the  Eryngos  rijien  sufficient  seeds, 
and  if  these  are  not  forthcoming,  resort  can 
be  had  to  division,  which  may  take  place 
when  growth  is  commencing  in  the'spring  or  in 
the  autumn,  but  it  must  be  carefully  done  to 
prevent  mishap.  In  ccjmmon  with  most  plants, 
the  Eryngos  have  a  di.slike  of  being  disturbed 
at  the  roots. 

One  special  attribute  of  the  flowers  before  us 
is  their  attractiveness  for  bees,  such  as  to 
render  them  of  value  to  the  apiarian.  Wher- 
ever a  clump  of  such  a  kind  as  Eryngium 
planum  is  grown,  there  the  hum  of  myriads  of 
bees,  which  seem  to  find  a  palatable  and 
specially  favourite  food  from  the  small  crowded 
flowers,  is  heard.  Things  close  by,  and  which 
one  would  have  thought  richer  in  food  for  bees, 
are  neglected  for  the  spiny  Eryngos. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


HARDY  AZALEAS. 

Many  years  ago  hardy  Azaleas  were  verj'  popu- 
lar ;  then  came  a  period  when,  in  common  with 
all  our  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  they  were 
comparatively  neglected.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  however,  they  have  greatly  advanced  in 
popularity,  and  great  strides  have  been  eti'ected 
in  them,  jjarticularly  by  incorporating  the  bright 
coloured  varieties  with  the  larger  and  more 
massive  flowers  of  the  newer  A.  mollis  or 
sinensis,  while  by  intercrossing  with  the  two 
late-flowered  North  American  .species,  A.  occi- 
dentalis  and  A.  viscosa,  the  season  of  blooming 
has  been  greatly  extended.  These  last  two 
have  flowers  of  a  pale  tint,  so  that  their  pro- 
geny are  wanting  in  the  vivid  reds  and  yellows 
of  the  earlier  varieties.  The  first  of  the  hardy 
Azaleas  to  bloom  in  the  open  ground  is  the 
Chinese  A.  rhombica,  with  purplish  coloured 
blossoms  of  much  the  same  hue  as  the  Canadian 
Rhodora  canadensis,  but  the  blooms  are  a  good 
deal  brighter,  and  altogether  it  is  when  at  its 
best  far  more  showy.  Though  an  old  species, 
this  Azalea  is  by  no  means  common,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  it  has  not  at  present  been  em- 
ployed by  the  hybridist.  After  this  we  have 
A.  mollis  in  its  numerous  forms,  and  very 
beautiful  they  all  are  ;  the  one  thing  in  their 
case  to  which  objection  may  be  taken  is  that 
the  blooms  are  sometimes  injured  liy  late 
spring  frosts,  which  very  seldom  ha])pen  in 
the  case  of  the  older  varieties,  usually,  but 
erroneously,  spoken  of  as  Ghent  Azaleas.  This 
group  has  been  obtained  by  the  intercrossing 
of  the  North  American  A.  nudiflora  and  A. 
calendulacea  with  A.  pontica,  a  native  of  the 
Black  Sea   region.      Some   of  these  have  been 


grown  for  niany  years,  as  quite  a  long  list  of 
varieties  is  given  by  Loudon,  mo.st  of  which 
were  cultivated  in  those  days  by  the  once  im- 
portant firm  of  Loddiges  at  Hackney.  Messrs. 
O.sborn  in  tlieir  long  celebrated  nursery  at 
Fulham,  now  covered  witli  bricks  and  mortar, 
used  to  make  a  special  feature  of  hardy  Azaleas, 
many  of  which  in  the  shape  of  large  Ijushes 
formed  a  magnificent  display  during  the  flower- 
ing season.  The  Azalea  beds  at  Kew,  again, 
are  and  have  been  for  many  years  objects  of 
great  beauty,  and  form  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  place.  Of  late  years  Mr. 
Anthony  VVaterer  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
time,  attention,  and  space  to  hardy  Azaleas, 
and  many  new  varieties  have  sprung  from  the 
celebrated  Knap  Hill  Nurseries.  Numerous 
examples  of  tliese  Azaleas  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Waterer  at  the  recent  Temple  show  and 
were  much  admired,  whilst  to  one  of  them, 
Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer,  a  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded.  This  variety  was  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  increa.sed  size  of  flower  that  is  to 
be  found  among  the  various  liybrid  forms,  but 
I  must  confe.ss  to  a  great  liking  for  the  more 
Honeysuckle-like  blooms  of  some  of  the  older 
kinds,  especially  as  many  of  them  are  so 
elegant  in  habit.  There  is  now  quite  a  long 
list  of  varieties  with  double  blossoms,  examples 
of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  nurseries, 
Me.ssrs.  Veitch  in  particular  often  showing  them 
in  good  condition.  The  double  blossoms  do  not 
yield  any  greater  display  than  the  single  forms, 
but  they  stand  longer  before  dropping,  and  that 
is  an  especial  advantage  when  they  are  flowered 
under  glass  or  used  in  a  cut  state.  Among 
other  desirable  features  possessed  by  the  hardy 
Azaleas  is  the  fact  that  they  are  unsurpassed 
among  our  outdoor  shrubs  for  the  great  range  of 
colour  that  is  to  be  found  in  their  blossoms,  as 
they  vary  from  white  to  vivid  scarlet,  through 
all  the  intermediate  shades  of  yellow,  orange, 
salmon,  and  orange-scarlet,  as  well  as  diff'ere'nt 
tints  of  pink.  The  light  and  elegant  habit  of  these 
Azaleas  when  compared  with  that  of  their  allies, 
the  Rhododendrons,  is  also  another  point  in  their 
favour,  while  the  pleasing  fragrance  of  the 
blossoms  is  very  noticeable,  especially  during 
sunshine,  and  a  few  blooms  will  suflice  to  .scent 
a  room. 

Peat  soil  is  by  many  considered  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  well-doing  of  these  hardy  Aza- 
leas, but  such  is  by  no  means  the  ca.se,  as  they 
will  thrive  well  in  loam,  especially  if  some  leaf- 
mould  is  incorporated  with  it.  The  one  thing 
essential  is  that  the  roots  are  not  parched  up 
at  any  time  ;  therefore,  in  selecting  a  place  for 
them  a  cool,  fairly  moist  spot  should  be  chosen 
and  the  soil  must  be  free  from  lime.  They  are 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  planted  in 
large  masses  or  groups,  as  by  a  careful  selection 
of  colours  some  grand  eflects  can  be  produced. 
These  Azaleas  may  be  propagated  by  means  of 
seeds,  layers,  or  by  grafting,  but  to  anyone  about 
to  plant  a  group  the  better  plan  is  to  i)urchase 
good  established  bushes,  as  they  can  be  obtained 
at  a  moderate  rate,  while,  owing  to  their  dense 
masses  of  fibrous  roots,  they  may  be  shifted  at 
the  proper  season  without  risk.  Still  seedlings 
can  if  necessary  be  raised  in  quantity,  though 
they  take  some  time  to  attain  flowering  size, 
and  some  very  interesting  experiments  in  hy- 
bridising can  be  easily  carried  out,  tliough 
perhaps  the  jdeasures  of  anticipation  indulged 
in  before  the  plants  bloom  is  far  greater  than 
that  experienced  when  the  flowers  make  their 
appearance.  A  good  illustration  of  this  hap- 
pened a  few  years  ago  in  my  case,  for  I  raised 
a  quantity  of  plants  by  crossing  Azalea  mollis 
w-ith  two  of  the  Indian  varieties,  and  rice  ivrm. 
The  result  was  a  curious  lot,  in  general  appear- 


ance about  midway  between  their  parents,  but 
not  a  single  one  was  worth  keeping,  the  flowers 
of  most  of  them  being  very  poor.  Of  A.  mollis 
itself  a  far  greater  range  of  colour  in  the  blos- 
soms is  to  be  found  than  was  formerly  the 
case,  as  the  bloom.s'  of  some  are  very  pale  yel- 
low (almo.st  white),  while  deep  yellow,  orange, 
orange-red,  and  pink,  are  also  represented 
among  them.  In  concluding  these  few  remarks 
on  hardy  Azaleas  one  other  feature  claims 
notice,  and  that  is  the  bright  tints  assumed  by 
the  foliage  of  many  of  them  in  the  autumn  just 
before  they  drop,  as  in  some  the  leaves  are  of 
such  a  rich  glowing  crimson  as  to  vie  with  their 
allies,  the  North  American  Vacciniums. 


Lilacs  in  flower.— At  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  so  many  places  are  charming  with  the  bloom 
of  the  common,  and  what  is  generally  called  the 
Persian,  Lilac  it  may  be  well  to  remind  our 
readers  of  the  many  beautiful  plants  of  this  class 
which  are  obtainable  in  the  best  nurseries,  especially 
on  the  Continent,  where  much  more  is  thought  of 
the  Lilac  than  here.  There  is  only  one  obstacle  to 
our  enjoying  them,  and  that  is  the  habit  of  grafting 
them,  which,  in  the  rare  varieties,  prevents  the 
free  growth  which  we  generally  see  in  Lilacs  in- 
creased from  suckers,  and  usu.ally  growing  freely 
in  fairly  good  soil.  In  a  very"  good  collection  if 
Lilacs  which  we  bought  at  Troyes,  in  France,  per- 
ceiving how  slow  the  growth  was  after  several 
years'  trial,  we  pulled  up  the  roots  to  see  (childlike) 
what  was  the  matter;  and  not  without  reason,  as 
the  young  plants  were  all  grafted  on  the  common 
Privet,  which  was  fending  vigorous  roots,  in  all 
directions  under  the  ground,  refusing  too  clearly  to 
ally  itself  with  the  Lilacs,  which  were  starved. 
Why  people  who  pretend  to  know  their  business 
should  do  these  things  it  is  difficult  to  see.  This 
we  do  know,  that  the  Lilac  grafted  on  the  Privet  is 
one  of  the  worst  frauds,  among  the  many,  we  owe 
to  till-  nuich-lauded  "  art  of  grafting." — Field. 

Tree  knowledge. — It  is  surprising,  with  all 
our  talk  about  botany  and  books  and  long  use  of 
learned  terms  by  the  gardener  and  others,  how 
little  is  really  known  about  trees.  The  Bird  Cherry 
has  lately  been  sent  to  us  many  times  for  naming. 
One  correspondent  writing  from  Bournemouth 
says  :  "  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  the  editor  will 
kindly  tell  the  name  of  the  inclosed.  There  are 
large  shrubs,  almost  trees,  of  it  here  in  the  public 
gardens  looking  like  snow.  Beyond  its  being  some 
kind  of  Plum,  no  information  can  begot  hereabout 
it. "  In  the  same  way  ladies  and  gentlemen  often 
send  us  the  common  white  Beam,  saying  that  in 
their  district  nobody  can  make  it  out.  .  This  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  way  of  teaching  young 
people  the  names  of  trees  is  certainly  a  most  in- 
effective one. — Field. 

Shrubs  with  ornamental  foliage. — At  the 

recent  Temple  show  some  fine  examples  of  hardy 
shrubs  with  foliage  of  an  ornamental  character 
(principally  .Japanese  Maples)  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  while  they  had  undoubtedly 
been  brought  on  under  glass,  nothing  more  than 
simple  protection  is  necessary  ;  whereas  in  beauty 
they  were  equal  to  many  of  the  choice  fine-foliaged 
plants  that  require  the  heat  of  a  stove.  Particu- 
larly noticeable  among  them  were  Acer  palmatum 
sanguineum,  with  its  bright  red  foliage  ;  A.  japoni- 
cum  aureum,  whose  many-Iohed  leaves  are  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  soft  yellow ;  A.  septemlobum 
purpureum,  whose  foliage  is  so  deeply  cut  as  to  be 
almost  Fern-like  in  character,  while  it  is  also  of  .a 
rich  purple  colour  ;  A.  polymorphura  decoiuposi- 
tum,  with  lobed  leaves  of  a  soft  green  tint ;  A. 
p.almatum  roseo-marginatum,  whose  leaves  are 
prettily  edged  with  rose,  which  feature  (when  the 
plant  is  grown  in  the  open  ground)  is  not  always 
seen  at  its  best ;  A.  palmatum  dissectum,  also 
known  as  ornatum,  is  one  of  the  finest  ot  those 
with  deeply-cut  leaves ;  while  A.  polymorphum 
lincarilohum  is  a  distinct  variety  by  reason  of  its 
narrow  lobes.     In  addition  to  the  above,  a  mass  of 
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the  dwarf  Alpine  Currant  (Ribes  alpinum  pumilum 
aureum)  was  very  showy.  This  little  shrub,  which 
is  seen  at  its  best  during  the  spring,  loses  its 
attractiveness  as  summer  advances  and  soon  be- 
comes quite  green.  This  forms  a  dwarf  spreading 
shrub  which  is  most  effective  when  planted  where 
it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  then  the  young 
foliage,  even  when  the  buds  are  but  partially  ex- 
panded, is  of  a  bright  golden  hue ;  but  in  a 
shaded  position  the  leaves  are  pale  green  in  tint. 
This  forms  a  pretty  rockwork  shrub,  and  its  value 
in  this  respect  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  olioke  or  overgrow  its  neighbours. 
The  golden-leaved  Ribes  possesses  an  additional 
item  of  interest,  as  when  awarded  a  first-clpss  cer- 
tificate eleven  years  ago  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  it  was  exhibited  by  the  once  prominent 
nursery  firm  of  Messrs.  Osborn,  of  Fulham.  By 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Currant  in  question  is 
by  no  means  a  new  plant,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  very  little  known. — II.  1*. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


A  mixture  of  May  blossoms.— In  a  park 
near  Cavendish,  in  Sufiiolk,  the  other  day  I  noted 
some  fine  specimens  of  Paul's  Scarlet  Thorn. 
They  were  all  smothered  with  bloom  and  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  but  on  one  of  the  specimens  the 
common  White  Thorn  stock  had  thrown  out  some 
strong  branches  that  formed  a  sort  of  weeping 
white  crown  over  the  crimson.  The  effect  was  ex- 
ceedingly chaste  and  rich,  and  I  made  a  note  of  it 
for  commendation  to  and  imitation  by  the  many 
readers  of  The  Garden.— D.  T.  F. 

Solanum  crispum. — For  the  last  fortnight  So- 
lanum  crispum  on  a  south-west  wall  here  has  been 
a  lovely  sight,  the  long  spell  of  cold  winds  and 
subsequent  drought  having  apparently  been  to  its 
liking.  Having  remained  unpruned,  it  has  been  all 
the  prettier,  as  the  drooping  branches  were  laden 
with  bloom.  When  it  first  cam  3  out,  Piptanthus 
nepalensis  was  in  bloom  not  far  oif.  and  they 
looked  nice  together.  A  scarlet  trumpet  Honey- 
suckle has  grown  in  among  the  brandies  of  the 
Solanum,  and  though  its  flowers  are  not  yet  ex- 
panded, the  bright  buds  give  a  nice  shot-silk  effect 
among  the  delicate  bluish  mauve  blossoms  of  the 
Potato  tree. — M.  R.,  Lijiliooh. 

Ijselia  grandis  tenebrosa.— Plants  showing 
the  supeiiority  of  this  variety  over  the  old  and 
typical  form  of  L.  grandis  were  exhibirel  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday.  In  the  species 
itself  the  flowers  are  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  in 
diameter,  but  on  these  plants  they  were  more  than 
half  as  large  again.  The  sepals  and  petals,  instead 
of  being  nankeen-yellow,  are  of  a  rich  coppeiy 
brown,  the  petals  being  much  larger  and  broader 
than  the  sepals.  The  lip  is  of  a  deep  maroon- 
purple,  witli  rose  on  the  front  lobe  and  in  the 
throat.  The  whole  flower  presents  a  combination 
of  the  richest  colouring.  This  variety  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Sierra  di  Itaraca,  in  Brazil,  and 
has  only  been  in  cultivation  a  few  seasons.  It  was 
figured  in  "  Reichenbachia  "  last  year. 

Calochorti  at  Oakwood.— In  1876  you  had 
from  me  a  painting  of  Calochortus  venustus  by 
Mrs.  Duffield,  from  a  plant  grown  in  our  orchard 
house.  This  was  so  wonderfully  reproduced  in 
The  Garden  (see  Vol.  IX ,  p.  132).  that  it  was 
much  talked  of  among  my  gardening  friends.  I 
had  long  since  given  up  the  cultivation  of  Calo- 
chorti with  the  exception  of  Calochortus  pul- 
chellu^,  formerly  called  Cyclobothra  pulchella, 
which  has  taken  care  of  itself  for  many  years, 
blooming  beautifully  on  a  mound  in  full  sun  at 
Oakwood.  Owing  ti  a  visit  from  M.  Hoof,  of 
Messrs.  Tubergen,  of  Haarlem,  my  attention  was 
again  called  to  Calochorti,  and  a  collection  was 
planted  in  pots  here  and  in  two  situations  at  Oak- 
wood.  I  bring  you  up  a  cut  spike  from  one  of  the 
pot  plants  of  Calochortus  albus  with  six  flowers 
out  and  five  buds.  We  shall  bloom  most  of  the 
species  in  pots ;  some  of  them  planted  out  have 


bloomed  well,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  yet  to  learn 
as  to  soil  and  situation,  and  much  of  this  each 
individual  must  learn  for  himself,  though  M. 
Hoog  in  a  recent  visit  has,  after  seeing  our  plants, 
given  valuable  hints  and  suggestions.  Calochorti 
are  a  glorious  family  well  worth  taking  trouble 
over.— Geoebe  F.  Wilson. 

Plants  wanted.— I  should  fesl  obliged  for  any 
information  about  the  Guelder  Rose,  which  is  in 
unusual  beauty  this  year.  It  is  a  form  of  the  wild 
Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus),  and  I  want  to 
know  if  that  form  is  now  ever  found  wild.  It  is  a 
very  old  garden  favourite,  and  was  grown  by 
Gerard  300  years  ago  under  the  name  of  the  Rose 
Elder.  It  was  described  by  other  writers  before 
him,  of  whom  the  oldest,  according  to  Caspir 
Bawtree,  was  Cordus,  who  described  it  in  1525  as 
Sambucus  aquations  flore  globoso  pleno.  As  far 
as  I  can  make  out  from  Pritzel,  it  has  never  been 
figured.  I  should  also  be  much  obliged  if  anyone 
could  tell  me  where  I  could  meet  with  Saxifraga 
virginica  plena  and  the  white  Melittis  melisso- 
phyllum.  They  are  old  favourites  which  I  have 
lost  for  some  years,  and  should  like  to  get  again. — 
Henry  N.  Ellacombb,  Bitton  Vicarage. 

■primula  imperialis. — A  coloured  plate' issued 
with  the  number  for  September  19,  1891,  has  al- 
ready made  known  this  gigantic  Primrose  to  the 
readers  of  The  Garden.  It  was  prepared  from  a 
plant  flowered  at  Kew  last  June,  and  several  plants 
maybe  seen  therein  the  annexe  to  the  Orchid  Imuse. 
The  leaves  are  much  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
sp,  cies  of  Primula,  some  having  measured  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length  by  5  inches  in  breadth.  The 
.spike  is  erect  and  eventually  upwards  of  2  feet 
high  (on  the  summit  of  the  Pangerango  Mountain, 
in  Java,  it  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Wallace  to  be  even 
3  feet  in  heght)  ;  at  the  base  it  is  nearly  as  thick 
as  a  man's  little  finger.  The  flowers  are  densely 
packed  in  whorls,  the  species  belonging  to  the  ver- 
t'c  Hate  section  of  the  genus.  Each  flower  is  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  across,  the  colour  being  a  bright, 
but  rich  yellow.  Compared  with  the  sze  of  the  plant 
and  its  inflorescence,  the  flowers  are  small,  but 
they  are  borne  in  great  numbers,  and  as  has  been 
the  case  with  other  member-i  of  this  gcnu^,  there 
is  little  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  their  being  im- 
proved by  cultivation  and  selection  from  seed.  It 
requires  to  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame. 

A  note  from  Japan. — Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  who 
is  in  Japan  with  the  view  of  sketchin?  its  flowers 
and  vegetation,  writes  on  May  5  from  Hase: — 

I  came  here  yesterday  to  try  to  make  a  water- 
colour  of  the  Bhotan  Pa3onies  which  grow  by  the  temple 
steps,  but  it  is  pouring  with  rain  this  morniug  in  such 
a  persistent  way,  that  I  cannot  venture  out.  The  wet 
time  lias  begun,  aui  I  see  that  it  will  be  very  difficult 


legs  below,  and  the  countrymen  wear  huge  hatg  and 
grass  overcoats  which  mike  them  look  as  if  they  were 
thatched. 


PUBLIC  Gardens. 


The  Hilly  Fields,  Lewisliam.- Ali»ady  the 
City  compauies  have  subscribed  upwards  of  £1000  to 
the  fund  that  is  being  raised  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Hilly  Fields,  Lewishatu.  The  guilds  who  have  thus 
helped  include  the  Goldsmiths,  the  Fishmongers,  the 
Le  ithersellers,  the  Clothworkers,  the  Grocers,  the 
Skiuners,  the  Mercers,  and  the  Drapers. 

The  Inner  Temple  Gardens.— The  Inner 
Temple  Gardens  wUI,  by  permission  of  the  Benchers, 
be  open  to  the  public  "every  evening  until  the  end 
of  August  from  G  o'clock  until  dusk.  The  privilege 
thus  granted  is  intended  more  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  children  inhabiting  the  sur- 
rounding crowded  districts. 

Mitcham  Common.— A  memorial  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Deputy  Bedford  from  conservators, 
owners,  and  residents  in  Mitcham  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, asking  the  Court  to  assist  them  in  pre- 
serving Mitcham  Common  by  a  grant  in  aid  of  the 
expenses  in  bringing  an  aclion  to  stop  the  digging 
of  gravel  there  ;  and— should  an  opportunity  ofl'er 
—by  a  contribution  towards  the  buying  up  of  the 
rights  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  w.tliin  which  the 
common  is  situated.  It  was  stated  that  with  one 
exception,  the  common,  which  extended  over  500 
acres,  was  the  largest  near  London.  Mr.  Bidder, 
Q.C.,  one  of  the  petitioners,  said  the  rights  of  the 
lords  of  the  manor  might  he  bought  out  for  £3000. 
The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Opening  cf  Avondale  Park.— A  public  re- 
creation ground,  called  Avondale  Park,  after  the 
late  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale,  was  formally 
opened  last  week  The  park,  although  in  the 
borough  of  Kensington,  is  situated  in  a  very 
crowded  district.  The  ground  covers  an  area  of 
a  little  over  four  acres,  and  was  purchased 
for  £9200,  towards  which  the  London  County 
Council  have  contributed  £4250  and  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  and  Open  Spaces  Asso- 
ciation £20(10  Subscriptions  were  raised  towarc's 
the  payment  of  the  rest.  The  land,  which  used  to 
be  a  brickfield,  has  been  laid  out  at  an  expense  of 
£8000.  The  greater  portion  of  the  ground  has 
been  arranged'as  a  playground  for  children. 

Open  spaces.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  S3,  Lai  - 
caster  Gate,  W.,  Mr.  Deputy  Bedford,  vice-chair- 
man, presiding,  in  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Meath, 
a  legacy  oE  £75  was  reported  from  the  late  Mr. 


to  get  studies  of  all  the  flowers  which  I  wanted  to  paint.    George  Mackenzie,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be 
'  "         '  '         '  followed   by   others,   this   being   only  the  second 

legacy  the  Association  has  obtained  in  nine  j  ears. 
It" was  announced  that  De  Beauvoir  Square,  N., 
St.  Botolph's  Churchyard,  Aldgate,  E.,  and  the  Pot- 
tery Lane  Fields,  ..now  called  Avondale  Park, 
had  been  opened  to  the  public.  It  was  reported  that 
the  laying  out  of  the  Burial  Ground,  Hackney  Road, 
E.,  Spitalfields  Churchyard,  E,  and  St.  Ann's 
Churchyard,  Soho,  W..  would  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  June,  and  as  regards  the  last-named.  Lord 
and  Lady  Hobhouse  had  kindly  consented  to  per- 
form the"  opening  ceremony  on  the  27th  inst.  It 
was  stated  that  the  Duncan  Terrace  enclosure,  Is- 
lington, N  ,  had  been  transferred  to  the  Vestry  by 
Lord  Calthorpe,  and  on  the  application  of  the 
Vestry  it  was  agreed  to  lay  out  the  same  and  con- 
tribute one-half  the  cost.  The  secretary  announced 
that  seats  bad  been  accepted  for  the  Horsemonger 
Lane  Playground,  S.E.  ;  that  twelve  Bay  trees  Lad 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  National  Gallery  ;  and 
that  Eishopsgate  Churchyard,  E.C.,  was  to  be 
opened  to  the  public  during  the  summer  months 
under  the  care  of  the  association.  It  was  decided 
to  oSe-£  seats  for  the  Brompton  Road,  S.W.,  Acton, 
W.,  and  Wandsworth,  S.W.  ;  to  apply  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  hours  during  which  the  Tower  Gar- 


They  come  out  very  quickly  and  are  over  in  a  day  or 
two.  When  I  got  here  the  Plums  were  in  blossom 
and  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and  I  caught  the  lum- 
bago badly,  so  that  I  did  not  do  much  with  i  hem.  The 
various  khids  of  Cherry  are  lovely,  and  I  made  several 
water-colours  of  different  sorts  at  Nara  and  at  Joshino, 
a  village  up  in  the  mountains  very  rich  in  plants.  I 
often  wished  you  had  beeu  there  with  i«e.  It  must  be 
always  a  damp  place,  for  the  Palmetto  and  Bamboo 
are  particularly  luxuriant,  and  the  banks  are  covered 
with  Ferns.  Mother  of  Thousands,  and  a  very  beautiful 
pale  mauve  Iris  with  a  great  many  small  flowers  on  a 
stalk.  1  have  not  seen  it  in  England,  and  should  like 
to  send  home  plants,  but  perhaps  our  climate  would 
be  too  cold  for  it.  The  auratum  Lilies  and  Funkias 
and  Cypripediums  were  just  coming  up,  and  the  young 
r„'d  fronds  of  Maiden-hair— Adiautum  pedatum,  I  think 
it  is — were  all  over  the  woods.  The  hills  in  this  part 
of  Japan  (Yamato)  are  very  well  timbered,  and  only 
the  valleys  are  cultivated.  I  miss  our  meadow  lands  with 
their  broad  stretches  of  flowers  ;  the  eye  gets  weary 
of  the  little  quaint  fields  of  Wheat  and  Peas  and  Beans. 
The  Rice  ground  is  bare  yet  aud  mostly  under  water. 
Therearepleutyof  wild  Azaleas  of  all  colours  on  the  hills. 
Yesterday  I  saw  a  field  of  Peas,  the  sticks  of  which 
were  the  tall  mauve  Azalea;  they  had  come  into  flower 


in  the  damp  ground,  and  the  effect  was  very  pretty. 
The  people  are  particularly  funny  on  wet  days,  and  I 
sit  in  the  verandah  aud  watch  them  for  hours      The    ;,;•„;■  a;e- opened;  and  to  take  steps  to   secure   the 

little  girls  have  their  petticoats  tucked  up,  a  sheet  ot    "'^"'»  ^"^  "1;"='"="'  '       ,,,     -r,     \^^    o^      Tomo^'i! 

oiled  pap»r  over  their  shoulders,  and  nothing  but  bare    Running   Ground,   Biomiey,    Ji.,   ana    ot 
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Churchyard,  Pentonville,  N.,  as  public  open  spaces. 
It  was  learned  with  regret  that  the  Bill  of  the 
London  County  Council  for  the  acquisition  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  had  been  defeated  in  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commocs. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

June  7. 

This  meeting  was  not  by  any  means  an  extensive 
one,  but  it  embraced  many  Orchids,  miscellane- 
ous flowers  and  fruitsjof  more  than  passing  in- 
terest. The  remark  was  made  more  than  once 
that  this  small,  but  select  gathering  was  by 
the  visitors  more  highly  appreciated  than  the  far 
larger  display  at  the  Temple,  where  the  productions 
were  so  numerous  as  to  be  completely  overpowering 
in  their  beauties  and  rich  assemblage  of  colours. 

Orchid  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 

WarscewiczellaLixdeni.— Apurewhitevariety 
in  which  the  lip  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature,  be- 
ing ne.arly  3  inches  in  diameter,  but  somewhat  in- 
curved, the  inner  portion  having  a  few  faint  veins 
of  lilac,  a  singular,  but  beautiful  flower.  From  M. 
Linden,  Brussels. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Cypripedium  Alice  (Spicerianum  x  Stonei).— 
This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  hybrid  Slippers  shown 
for  a  long  time,  the  flowers  being  very  elegant ;  the 
petals  resemble  those  of  Stonei,  the  dorsal  sepal 
more  after  that  of  Spicerianum,  the  pouch  more 
after  that  of  Stonei.  The  spike  shown  bo'e  two 
flowers  and  one  bud  ;  the  foliage  is  long  in  the  way 
of  Stonei,  but  narrower.     From  Mr.  Drewett. 

LiELlA  GRANDis  TENEBROSA  (Warnham  Court 
var.). — This  is  a  grand  variety  of  this  beautiful 
Orchid  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  broader  than  in 
the  species,  while  the  colour  is  much  deeper  than 
in  tenebrosa,  the  lip  more  after  L.  purpurata,  of 
an  extremely  rich  shade.  From  Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas, 
Warnham  Court,  Horsham. 

Odontoglossum  cri-spum  Wolstenholmle. — 
A  lightly  marked  form,  but  extremely  handsome, 
the  spike  bearing  ten  fine  flowers,  the  ground  colour 
of  a  light  rose  shade  with  pale  brown  blotches  and 
spots.     From  Baron  Schrreder. 

0D0NT0GL0S.SUJI  CRISPUM  Eex.— This  is  an- 
other splendid  variety  and  may  be  fairly  considered 
one  of  the  finest ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  broad, 
suffused  with  a  rosy  shade,  having  large  blotches 
of  a  rich  chocolate  colour,  the  lip  with  a  similar 
blotch  and  deep  golden  markings.  From  Baron 
Schrceder. 

Botanical  certificates  were  given  to — 

Ci-MBIDIUM  Loise-Chauvieri.— This  is  very 
suggestive  of  Crelogyne  pandurata,  having  the 
same  singular  combination  of  green  and  black. 
From  Mr.  Ingram,  Godalming. 

CycN'OCHES  PERin-iANUM.— This  is  an  Orchid 
more  singular  than  beautiful,  of  a  pale  green  col- 
oar  with  small  spots  of  rosy  purple,  flowering  from 
the  apex  of  the  bulbs,  as  in  the  Chysis.  From  M. 
Linden,  Brussels. 

CoRYAXTHES  LBUCOCORYs.— This  novelty  is  of 
Stanhopea-like  growth,  flowering  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  having  a  pouch  more  like  the  Pitcher 
plants ;  a  most  singular  Orchid.     From  M.  Linden. 

Oncididm  aurifbrum.— a  pale  golden  variety 
of  great  freedom,  with  a  profusion  of  spikes  loaded 
with  small  pale  golden-yellow  flowers;  a  beautiful 
variety  for  many  purpos'es.     From  M.  Linden. 

BuLBOPHYLLUM  ELEGANS.  —  A  small  variety 
more  interesting  than  beautiful,  of  dwarf  growth 
and  with  small  flowers.  From  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  given  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Lucas  for  Promeniea  xanthina  (P.  citrina,  Hort.), 
an  Orchid  of  very  compact  growth,  with  small  pale 
golden-yellow  flowers,  siniilar  tg  those  of  a  Zy- 


gopetalum,  forming  quite  a  small  specimen,  the 
flowers  borne  singly  on  short  stems. 

The  same  award  was  given  to  the  same  exhibitor 
for  Dendrobium  McCarthias,  a  Ceylon  species  of 
slender  growth  with  large  flowers,  somewhat  of  the 
colour  of  those  of  D.  macranthum,  the  blossoms  and 
spikes  being  very  fine  for  this  somewhat  shy-grow- 
ing species.  Mr.  W.  Furze  had  a  choice  group  of 
Orchids,  consisting  of  Lselia  purpurata  Schrce- 
dera;,  a  very  beautiful  form  with  pure  white 
sepals  and  petals  and  a  pale  rosy  lilac  lip; 
various  good  specimens  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  and 
C.  Mossia;,  with  well  -  grown  Odontoglossums, 
chiefly  good  forms  of  O.  crispum,  Dendrobium 
suavissimum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  and  D.  transparens, 
a  variety  now  seldom  shown ;  Epidendrum  vitel- 
linum  majus,  fine ;  Anguloa  eburnea,  a  pure  white 
form  ;  and  Vanda  Denisoniana  with  two  spikes, 
forming  in  all  a  beautiful  group  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens,  had 
another  good  group,  consisting  of  well-grown  and 
freely  -  flowered  Cypripedium  barbatum  majus, 
Odontoglossum  vcxillarium  in  good  condition,  and 
Aerides  odoratum  (bronze  Flora  medal). 

The  flrst  prize  for  a  new  Orchid  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  for  Cattleya  Arnoldiana 
(C.Mossia3  X  L.  purpurata),  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
which  are  of  the  colour  of  those  of  a  good  form  of  C. 
Mossise  with  the  labellum  much  after  L.  purpurata, 
but  coloured  to  the  edge  (see  Garden  for  June  1,3, 
1891,  p.  550,  and  for  June  4,  1892,  p.  523).  The 
second  prize  for  a  new  Orchid  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Ingram  for,  singular  to  say,  another  hybrid  result- 
ing from  the  same  cross  as  the  preceding,  but  quite 
distinct  from  it ;  in  this  instance  the  flowers  bore 
more  resemblance,  on  the  whole,  to  those  of  C. 
Jlossife,  but  the  colour  of  the  labellum  was  much 
lighter  than  in  L.  purpurata,  with  the  form  of  the 
other  parent.     This  was  named  C.  Canhamiie. 

From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  also  came  Cattleya 
Forbesi  (Sander's  variety),  which  is  quite  a  superior 
form  with  flowers  of  a  nankeen-yellow,  the  lip 
having  in  addition  a  lighter  margin.  Oncidium 
Lanceanum  (a  pale  variety)  came  from  the  same 
source  ;  this  fine  old  Onoid  is  now  seldom  seen. 
From  Mr.  Temple,  Leyswood,  Groombridge,  came 
two  splendid  forms  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  in  the  best 
possible  health  and  vigour  ;  one  named  gigantea 
is  of  extra  stout  growth  with  grand  flowers,  paler 
in  colour  than  usually  seen,  the  sepals  being,  how- 
ever, fully  3i  inches  wide  ;  the  other  var.  called 
rubra  is  a  richly  coloured  form  in  which  also 
the  lip  is  flnely  fringed  ;  with  this  exhibit  was 
included  a  Cattleya  Mossia;  (the  first  time  of 
flowering  in  this  countiy)  in  which  the  well- 
known  colours  of  the  labellum  had  been  partially 
imparted  to  the  sepals.  Should  this  be  a  flxed 
characteristic,  it  will  prove  all  the  more  interest- 
ing. 

M.  Linden  sent  from  Brussels  Odontoglos.'-um 
Lucasianum,  apparently  a  natural  hybrid,  the  spike 
an  erect  one,  the  flowers  of  a  bright  chestnut 
colour  with  light  yellow  tips  to  the  petals,  and 
Stanhopea  eburnea,  a  waxy-white  variety.  Baron 
Schrceder  showed  in  addition  another  fine 
Odontoglossum  called  0.  dellense,  a  superior 
form  of  O.  excellens,  or  between  that  and  0. 
Pescatorei,  as  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at  the 
same  meeting.  This  latter  was  named  0.  Pesca- 
torei Prince  of  Orange,  with  a  yellow  ground  and 
chocolate  bars  and  spots.  From  the  same  source 
also  came  Oncidium  loxense  bearing  a  strong  spike, 
the  lip  of  which  is  singularly  striking  in  colour  (a 
rich  golden  shade),  and  Dendrobium  Parishialbens, 
an  interesting  variety  with  pale  coloured  flowers. 
Mr.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  sent  a  small 
group  of  (as  usual)  well-grown  examples;  these 
consisted  of  Cypripedium  Rothschildiauum  bearing 
fine  flowers  ;  C.  Veitchianum,  also  finely  flowered, 
with  the  novel  Cattleya  Schilleriana,  after  C.  Ac- 
landi.i!,  but  more  handsome,  particularly  in  the 
colouring  of  the  lip,  which  is  veined  with  rich 
purple.  Lycaste  aromatica  was  also  included, 
with  the  novel  feature  of  flowers  issuing  from  the 
crown  of  the  bulb  as  well  as  from  the  base.  Cattleya 
Mossire  and  C.  Mendeli,  both  extra  fine  forms,  were 
also  shown. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  had  a  small  group  of 


Cattleya  Mossi.-e,  consisting  of  excellent  varieties 
showing  great  diver^ity  in  the  shades  of  the  label- 
lum, yet  all  being  fine  forms.  From  Mr.  Shaw, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  came  cut  examples  of  Cat- 
tleyas,  including  C.  gigas  and  C.  Mer.deli,  with 
LEelia  grandis  tenebrosa.  From  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  came  also  cut  flowers  of  fine  vars.  of 
C.  Mossia?  and  C.  Mendeli,  the  blooms  of  extra 
size.  Mr,  Hudson  sent  from  Gunnersbury  House 
twenty-four  flowers  of  Lffilia  purpurata  superbiens, 
cut  from  a  plant  that  had  been  grown  on  from  a 
small  piece  with  three  bulbs,  now  having  seven 
leads.  J'or  the  prizes  offered  for  cut  Orchids  not 
less  than  twelve  bunches,  there  was  only  one  col- 
lection staged,  that  of  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  Gardens, 
whose  fine  exhibit  would  have  been  hard  to  beat  in 
numbers  or  variety.  These  included  Aerides  odoia- 
tum,  Lselia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium,  Cjrpripedium  caudatum,  Den- 
drobium thyrsiflorum,  Cattleya  Mossise,  O.lonto- 
glossum  crispum  and  Cattleya  Skinneri.  all  in 
large  bunches,  with  two  graceful  spikes  of  Onci- 
dium divaricatum  (first  prize). 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

DiPLADENIA  ATRO-PURPUREA  VAR.  ClARKEI,  in 
which  the  throat  of  the  flower  is  of  a  rich  orange 
colour,  the  whole  flower  of  a  richer  shade  than  in 
the  species,  a  very  free-blooming  variety  of  small 
growth,  partaking  of  the  character  of  D.  bolivien- 
sis.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

IxoRA  Westi.  —  A  hybrid  raised  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea  Nurseries,  some  few 
years  back  ;  the  ti  usses  are  large,  the  flowers  open- 
ing a  blush-white  and  assuming  a  rich  pink  shade 
with  age,  quite  a  distinct  form  and  of  robust  growth. 
.Shown  by  Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gar- 
dens. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Pyeethruji  Alfred  Kelway  (double)  with 
full  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  shade,  an  acquisition 
to  its  class.     From  Messrs.  Kelway,  Langport. 

Pyrbtheuji  Princess  Marie. — A  pure  white 
single  variety  of  extra  size  with  a  well-defined  disc 
and  a  double  row  of  guard  petals ;  also  from  Messrs. 
Kelway. 

GL.iDiOLUSBY'ZANTiNUSALBUs. — A  white  variety 
of  this  fine  early  species  of  the  Gladiolus  much  re- 
sembling G.  Colvillei  albus  The  Bride  in  colour. 
From  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shirley,  Croydon. 

Gloxinia  The  Beacon. — A  variety  of  free 
growth,  with  self-coloured  flowers  of  a  rich  red- 
dish crimson,  in  its  colour  quite  superior.  From 
Mr.  Donaldson,  Tower  House,  Chiswick  (Mr.  Bones, 
gardener). 

Gloxinia  Ensign. — A  spotted  form  with  large 
flowers,  having  a  broad  band  of  rosy-jiurple  and  a 
light  edge.    Mr.  Donaldson. 

Carnation  Yellow  Queen. — A  pure  yellow- 
coloured  variety  of  Tree  Carnation  of  free  growth 
with  medium-sized  full  flowers,  not  given  to  burst- 
ing the  pod.     Mr.  Donaldson. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  had  a  most  extensive 
display  of  Peonies,  Pyrethrums  and  Amaryllises;  the 
Pajonies  were  represented  by  the  best  of  the  sin- 
gle and  double  kinds,  including  Psyche,  Louis 
d'Estres,  La  Fleche,  Princess  Marie,  Whitsuntide, 
Regalis,  Somerset  Lassie,  all  splendid  new  kinds. 
The  Pyrt-thrums  embraced  all  the  shades  between 
white  and  deep  crimson  ;  some  of  the  best  of  the 
doubles  were  Ernest  Kelway  (dark),  Carl  Vogel 
(light).  Melton  (dark),  Leo  Kelway  (pink);  of  singles, 
Agnes  Mary  Kelway  (dark  rose),  Alliert  Victor 
(dark  red),  Balventinus  (pink),  James  Kelway 
(extra  dark  crimson),  and  Ruth  (pale  pink).  The 
Amaryllis  blooms  had  been  cut  from  plants  grown 
in  cold  frames.  Beatrice  Kelway,  a  bright  crim- 
son with  light  edges  ;  Voltigeur,  dark  red,  and 
Countess  of  Zetland,  of  a  lighter  shade,  were  three 
of  the  finest  kinds  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son  had  a  dozen  boxes  of 
cut  Rhododendrons  (hardy)  from  plants  grown  in 
loam  at  their  nurseries  ;  the  trusses  were  fine,  the 
colours  good,  with  plenty  of  vigour  in  the  growth. 
A  few  of  the  best  were  Sappho,  a  li.ght  kind,  with 
extra  dark  spots  ;  Concession,  deep  rose  ;  Zuleika, 
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a  light  shade  ;  and  Everestianum,  still  one  of  the 
best.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  also  showed  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose  Clio,  of  a  pale  pinkish  blush  colour, 
growth  vigorous  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Rothesay,  hadanother  of  their  characteris- 
tic collections  of  tufted  Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas. 
Of  tufted  Pansies  the  collection  was  most  varied, 
the  best  being  Mrs.  H.Bellamy  (dark),  Ariel  (light). 
Max  Kolb  (deep  purplish  blue),  Gipsy  Queen 
(light)  ;  these  were  all  shown  in  a  very  fresh  con- 
dition (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  including  several  excellent  vars.  of  Iris, 
embracing  different  kinds  of  I.  germanica  with  I. 
orientalis  in  fine  colour,  also  I.  virginica  and  I. 
versicolor ;  with  these  were  included  some  good 
pans  of  Ramondia  in  the  three  shades  of  colour, 
also  of  Pentstemon  Menziesi,  P.  Scouleri  with  bluish 
flowers,  Vancouveria  hexandra  and  Anthericum 
Liliastrum  majus  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

For  the  i^rizes  for  cut  Rhododendrons  Mr.  Wythes 
took  the  first  prize  with  a  large  boxful  of  good 
kinds,  Lady  E.  Cathcart,  Kate  Waterer,  and  Lady 
Dorothy  Neville  being  amongst  the  best.  Mr.  Sage, 
Ham  House,  Twickenham,  came  a  close  second  with 
ve>y  fresh  trusses.  Mr.  ('rasp,  Canford  Manor,  was 
first  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Kelway  for 
Pvrethrums,  being  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  was  not  a  great  number  of  exhibits  before 
this  committee.  Seedling  Melons  were  shown  in 
quantity,  but  of  poor  flavour  considering  the 
favourable  ripening  period  of  late. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following; — 

Melon  Ritchinc4S'  PEnPECTiON  (a  cross  be- 
tween Read's  Scarlet  and  WilUam  Tillery).— It  is 
of  medium  size,  with  light  green  flesh,  and  of  good 
flavour.  From  Mr.  Ritchings,  gardener  to  Dr. 
Frankland,  Reigate  Hil),  Surrey. 

Peach  Amsden  June.— Of  remarkably  rich  col- 
our and  large  size.  The  fruits  had  ripened  in  fif- 
teen weeks  from  the  date  of  starting  the  house- 
The  tree  was  plante  1  in  1891  and  is  now  carrying 
a  heavy  crop.  From  Mr.  Wythes,  The  Gardens, 
Syon  House,  Brentford. 

A  seedling  Melon  named  'Worden  Hall  Favourite, 
from  Mr.  R.  Fiisby,  Worden  Hall,  Pjeston  ;  a  large 
scarlet-fleshed  fruit,  named  Spring  Grove  Hybrid, 
a  cro.-s  between  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Scarlet 
Prtmier,  from  Mr.  Debenham,  Spring  Grove  House 
Gardens,  Isleworth  ;  a  scarlet  -  fleshed  seedling 
from  the  gardens  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Drake,  Shardeloes, 
Amersham ;  a  white  -  fleshed  variety  from  Mr 
Bowerman,  Hackwood  Park  Gardens,  Basinjstoke  , 
and  a  seedling  from  Mr.  Ely,  Joyce  Grove,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  were  also  shown. 

A  nice  dish  of  Dr.  Hogg  Peaches  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Debenham,  gardener  to  Mr.  Pears,  Isleworth.  Mr. 
Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  sent  a  grand 
dish  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarines  of  great  size  and 
highly  colourf  d.  They  had  been  gathered  from  a  tree 
cropped  heavily  every  year  during  the  last  thirteen 
years  (silver  Banksian  medal).  A  new  seedling 
Cucumber  was  fent  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Castle,  The  Gar- 
dens, Castlemans,  Twyford,  a  nice  smooth  fruit, 
but  rather  large  for  private  use.  From  Syon  House 
was  sent  Veitch's  Extra  Early  Milan  Turnip,  nice 
sound  bulbs,  to  show  its  earliuess  over  other  kinds 
grown  in  the  open  ground.  A  collection  of  four  varie- 
ties of  Spinach  was  sent  from  the  society's  gardens, 
Chiswick,  the  thick-leaved  being  best ;  a  round- 
seeded  variety  was  good  :  Long-standing  was  also 
fine,  and  possesses  several  advantages  over  others, 
as  it  remains  much  longer  before  going  to  seed; 
Prickly  Flanders  is  too  much  inclined  to  run  to 
stalk,  and  is  not  superior  to  existing  varieties.  The 
first  two  varieties  are  similar  to  the  Victoria  Round 
Spinach,  a  valuable  introduction.  Victoria  and 
Ryder's  Perfection  Rhubarb  were  also  sent,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  see  any  difference  between  them. 
Mr.  C.  Hooper,  Elmleigh,  Beckenham,sent  drawings 
of  gardens  and  fruit  trees  to  represent  the  mode 
of  teaching  adopted  in  country  districts  to  illustrate 
fruit  culture. 


The  hon.  secretary  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Young,  The  Gardens,  Abberley  Hall,  Stourport, 
read  the  lecture  on  the  summer  pruning  of  fruit 
trees.  Mr.  Young  said  that  such  trees  as  Apples, 
Pears,  Cherries,  except  Morellos,  when  severely 
pruned  in  winter  gummed  badly,  and  it  was  to 
prevent  this  that  resource  must  be  had  to  pinching 
and  summer  pruning,  as  trees  carefully  attended 
to  in  the  summer  foimed  more  natural  fruit-spurs. 
With  young  trees  it  was  necessary  to  get  well- 
balanced  growth  at  equal  distances,  and  to  get  the 
wall  furnished.  Often  the  reverse  was  the  case,  as 
a  few  leading  shoots  were  allowed  to  run  to  the 
top.  These,  if  not  checked,  meant  ruin  to  the 
future  trees,  and  naked  walls  at  the  base.  Once 
undue  freedom  is  allowed,  the  tree  cannot  per- 
form its  proper  functions,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  check  the  centre  shoot  and  to  train  three  or 
more  side  shoots  on  each  side  of  the  leaders,  keep- 
ing the  trees  open,  cutting  back  the  gross  centre 
shoot,  and  thus  equalising  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
The  shoots  of  young  trees  should  be  laid  in  more 
freely  than  is  often  done,  the  strongest  only  being 
shortened  back.  Only  the  strongest  or  those 
which  unduly  rob  others  should  be  cut,  and  more 
pinching  in  a  young  state  should  take  place  to 
induce  the  trees  to  form  natural  spurs.  In  pruning 
it  is  better  to  remove  the  strong  shoots  than 
shorten  all  back,  this  latter  system  encouraging  a 
mop-headed  growth.  Whenever  possible,  good 
matured  wood  should  be  laid  in  for  th3  support  of 
the  trees.  Allowing  young,  strong  leaders  to  go 
ahead  brings  about  canker  and  unfruitfulness,  and 
paves  the  way  for  gumming  and  other  evils.  Strong 
shoots  should  be  pinched  first  when  ready  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  leaf.  The  growth  formed  afterwards 
is  needed  for  the  support  of  the  trees.  Should 
the  growth  be  gross  it  may  be  necessary  to  root- 
prune,  but  this  much  depends  upon  the  stock,  as 
Pears  on  walls  either  fan-trained  or  cordon  grew 
much  stronger  on  the  Pear  stock  than  on  the 
Quince.  When  the  trees  are  hard  cut  they  only 
formed  a  few  fruiting  spurs,  and  it  was  belter  to 
pinch  to  admit  light,  as  a  tree  could  not  be  kept  in 
a  fruitful  state  by  pruning  only,  as  often  the  roots 
were  at  fault.  It  is  a  mistake  to  prune  leaders  or 
main  branches,  as  if  left  intact  they  do  not  push 
out,  but  bear  in  a  much  shorter  time  and  continue 
fruitful.  Trees  in  the  open  ground  must  be  pruned 
according  to  the  amount  of  growth.  Early  sum- 
mer pruning  of  these  trees  causes  a  secondary 
growth  of  wood  which  does  not  get  ripened.  Stray 
gross  shoots  should  be  checked  to  form  well- 
balanced  trees,  but  they  should  not  be  pruned 
before  the  end  of  August.  By  pruning  in  Septem- 
ber no  gumming  takes  place.  There  are  also  less 
trouble  and  a  far  greater  certainty  of  fruit  every  year. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  it  was  asked 
if  "  ringing  "  was  good  for  fruit  trees,  as  often  they 
bore  after  this  had  been  carried  out  on  old  trees. 
Mr.  Bunyard  did  not  advise  it,  as  though  it  might 
prove  beneficial  for  a  time,  in  the  end  it  would 
ruin  the  trees.  Mr.  Hooper  said  he  had  seen  it 
much  practised  abroad,  but  it  was  not  advan- 
tageous in  the  end,  as  it  caused  gumming  and 
canker.  Mr.  Cheal  said  he  had  some  experience 
of  "  ringing "  years  ago,  and  he  had  given 
up  the  practice,  as  it  was  dangerous,  killing  the 
trees  in  time.  He  said  summer  pruning  was 
done  too  early.  Trees  would  be  more  fruitful  if 
pruned  later,  as  Mr.  Young  advised.  Mr.  Wilks 
said  he  had  applied  extreme  measures  to  large 
unfruitful  trees  and  got  fruit  afterwards.  He 
had  Beurrfe  Hardy  Pears  that  he  only  removed 
the  side  shoots  from  at  the  end  of  August,  a  pic- 
ture of  health  and  which  bore  fine  fruits,  and  he 
advised  leaving  MoreUo  Cherries  alone  in  the  way 
of  pruning.  Mr.  Pearson  said  gumming  was  caused 
by  excessive  pruning.  He  advised  more  freedom 
of  giowth,  merely  thinning  the  branches.  He  said 
that  we  seldom  see  Apricots  in  a  thriving  condition, 
as  they  cankered  so  badly.  He  thought  planting 
under  the  eaves  of  houses  had  something  to  do 
with  unhealthy  trees  on  buildings.  Mr.  Wythes 
stated  he  would  in  this  district  prune  or  stop  Pears 
a  little  earlier  than  Mr.  Y'oung  recommended,  but 
much  depended  upon  soil,  situation  and  stock.  He 
considered  Apricots  often  required  more  moisture 


in  dry  soils  than  they  got  when  growing  under  pro- 
jecting walls.  He  had  moved  large  old  trees  that 
never  bore  to  better  aspects  and  got  heavy  crops. 


The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— The  usual 
meeting  of  the  cimmittee  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  William  Marshall  in 
the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 
been  read,  the  following  receipts  were  announced: 
Ealing  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  proceeds  of  lecture,  £10  ;  the  Manchester 
Local  Committee,  proceeds  of  cincert  at  Altrin- 
cham,  per  Mr.  W.  Plants,  £20 ;  Mr.  J.  Wills,  £10  10s. ; 
Miss  Gibbons,  per  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  local  secretary, 
Birmingham,  £5;  Tadcaster  Paxton  Society,  i  er 
Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  £1.  The  hon.  secretary  brought 
up  a  gratifying  report  of  the  recent  annual 
dinner  on  behalf  of  the  fund.  The  recent  death 
of  Lady  Goldsmid,  the  wife  of  the  pre.-ident, 
having  been  announced,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  :  "The  committee  of  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  have  learned  with  deep 
regret  the  death  of  Lady  Goldsmid,  and  desire  to 
express  their  sense  of  the  kind  interest  taken  in 
the  fund  by  her  ladyship,  as  was  particularly  shown 
by  her  attendance  at  the  floral  fetes  in  aid  of  the 
fund  held  in  the  wholesale  flower  market,  Covent 
Garden.  The  committee  tender  to  Sir  Julian  Gold- 
smid, their  president,  and  the  members  of  his 
family  their  sincere  condolence  and  re-pectful 
sympathy  under  the  great  bereavement  they  have 
sustained."  It  was  further  resolved  by  acclamation 
"  That  this  committee  express  to  Sir  James  White- 
head, Bart.,  their  high  appreciation  of  the  great 
services  he  rendered  to  the  fund  by  taking  the 
chair  at  the  recent  annual  dinner,  and  for  his  exer- 
tions in  securing  such  a  highly  satisfactory  sub- 
scription list.  The  committee  also  desire  to  tender 
their  hearty  thanks  to  Sir  James  for  his  eminent 
services  thus  rendered  to  the  fund,  and  they  have 
the  gratification  of  placing  on  record  their  sense  of 
the  unprecedented  success  which  marked  the  new 
departure  in  the  matter  of  the  annual  dinner."  Also 
the  committee,  in  recording  their  sense  of  the 
marked  success  which  attended  the  celebration  of 
the'recent  annual  dinner  of  the  fund,  "desire  to  ex- 
press their  hearty  thanks  to  their  chairman,  Mr.  U  . 
Marshall,  to  their  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
for  arranging  the  details  of  the  dinner  and  carry- 
ing out  the  same  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner ; 
also  to  those  friends  who  supplied  flowers  and  who 
so  kindly  assisted  in  decorating  the  dinner  tables. 


Death  of  M.  Margottin.— We  regret  to  have 
to  announce  the  sudden  death  of  this  well-known 
rosarian  at  the  age  of  74.  The  following  li.t  com- 
prises the  most  beautiful  Roses  that  have  been 
raised  by  him  :  1851,  General  Bedeau,  Louise  Odier  ; 
1852  Rosine  Margottin;  1853,  Jules  Margottin, 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  ;  1854,  Gloire  de  France,  Mme. 
Domage,  Mme.  Place  ;  1855,  Triomphe  de  I'Exposi- 
tion  •  1857,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Mme  van  Houtte  ;  1859,  Belle  de  Bourg-la-Reine, 
Due  de  Magenta ;  1860,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Comtesse 
Ouvaroff,  Jean  Bart,  Boule  d'Or  ;  18G1,  Souvenir  du 
Comte  de  Cavour;  1862,  Jean  Goujon,  Louis  Mar- 
gottin ;  18G3,  Rev.  H.  Dombrain  ;  1864,  Bernard 
Palissy  Charles  Margottin,  Mile.  Amehe  Alphen, 
Marechal  Forey;  1867,  Duchesse  d'Aoste;  1868, 
Souvenir  de  Monsieur  Poiteau,  Leopold  11.,  Ad. 
Bron°niart,  Adrienne  de  Montebello;  1869,  Charles 
Turner  Mile.  Juliette  Alphen;  1871,  Mme.  de 
Ridder ;  1874,  Bernard  Verlot ;  1875,  Triomphe  de 
France  ■  1877,  Boieldieu,  La  Saumon^e,  Mme.  Jean 
Joubert';  1878,  Deuil  du  Colonel  Denfert,  Dr. 
Baillon,  Dr.  Jenner  :  1879,  Gloire  de  Bourg-la-Reine, 
Henriette  Petit ;  1880,  Mme.  Isaac  Peri^re. 


Ne-w  or  rare  flowers  for  drawing.— Readeig 

will  kindly  remember  that  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
for  any  specimens  of  new  or  rare  plants,  or  information 
concerning  them. 

Names  of  plants.— Wormam  Bushu-orth .—Iris 

orientaUs. J.  R — Kindly  send  branches  with  cones 

if  possible. F.  Hand.— Caljcauthus  floridus. 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 


POPLARS. 
Foe  some  reason  or  other  the  Poplar  and  the 
Willow  are  usually  classed  together,  possibly  on 
account  of  their  being  found  in  similar  situa- 
tions, and  because  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
wood  are  about  equal,  and  the  trees  are  of  unusu- 
ally free  ajid  easy  growth.  There  is  generally 
a  feeling  of  worthle.s.sne.ss  when  talking  of  the 
trees,  this  being  brought  about  by  the  small 
demand  and  small  price  that  even  the  best  trees 
of  either  the  AVillow  or  Poplar  reali.se. 
Then  they  will  grow  anywhere  and  where 
few  others  can  .subsist,  and  this,  too,  has 
a  powerful  influence  in  depreciating  both 
trees  in  the  minds  of  most  persons.  That 
both  trees  have,  however,  in  common  many 
valuable  traits  cannot  be  denied.  Regarding 
the  value  of  Poplar  and  Willow  timber,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  great  when  viewed  in  a  commercial 
sense,  but  for  all  that  the  rapidity  of  growth 
lessens  the  fault  somewhat,  while  the  wood  has 
this  value  that  it  can  be  successfully  uti- 
lised in  one  particular  way,  and  for  which  it  has 
no  equal  amongst  our  generally  cultivated 
trees.  No  other  timber  of  home  growth  is  so 
free  from  splitting  and  splintering.  Rarely  do 
we  get  more  than  about  Is.  per  foot  for  the 
timber,  but  even  at  that  price,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  tlie  trees  grow  quickly,  and  in  soils,  too, 
that  are  very  unsuitable  fur  almost  any  other 
tree  except  the  Alder,  these  ]iarticular  forest 
occupants  pay  well  for  the  breadths  of  land  on 
which  they  are  cultivated.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  Willows  for  basket  and  crate  mak- 
ing, but  this  jieculiar  industry  has  suflered  much 
at  the  hands  of  our  keen  competing  neighbours 
on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere. 

Of  the  Poplars  frequently  planted  in  this 
country  the 

Abele  (Populus)  .\LB.\,or  nivea,  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  ornamental.  It  is  of  large 
growth,  suckers  freely,  and  adds  quite  a  charm  to 
the  margins  of  woods  and  plantations  around  which 
it  has  been  planted.  A  variety  of  this  is  found 
id  the  grey  Poplar  (P.  canescens),  with  smaller 
leaves  and  covered  with  a  greyish  tomentum. 

The  com.Sion  Aspen  (P.  tremula)  and  the 
American  Aspen  (P.  tremuloides)  are  both  trees 
that  are  worthy  of  being  planted,  particularly 
where  the  ground  is  almost  unsuitable  for  any  other 
class  of  timber. 

P.  NIGRA. — In  this  we  have  a  commonly  distri- 
buted species  of  from  liO  feet  to  SO  feet  in  height, 
with  triangular-ovate,  somewhat  silky  leaves  and 
very  glutinous  buds.  There  is  a  well  marked  va- 
liety  in  P.  nigra  salicifolia. 

P.  balsamifera  (the  Balsam  Pnpl.ar)  is  readily 
recognised  by  the  fragrant  resin  given  off  by  the 
buds. 

P.  PTRAMIDALIS  (sjns.,  dilatata  and  fastigiatal 
needs  no  description,  the  unusual  upright  habit  of 
the  tree  rendering  it  distinct  from  almost  everyone 
else. 

Several  of  the  lately  introduced  Poplars  are 
of  unusual  interest  either  for  the  ample  foliage 
or  rapidity  of  growth,  as  also  capability  of  with- 
standing the  generally  injurious  eft'ects  of  an 
impure  atmosphere.  Three  American  species 
at  least  are  planted  largely  in  this  country, 
these  including  the  Necklace  Poplar  or  Cotton 
Wood  (P.  mouolifera — syns.,  canadensis  and 
acladesca)  with  long  pendulous  catkins  and 
shining,  serrated,  deeply  veined  leaves  ;  the 
Carolina  Poplar  (P.  angulata)  with  curiously 
winged  or  angular  branches  ;  and  P.  grandiden- 
tata,  in  which  the  leaves  are  thickly  covered 
with  a  cottony  down. 

Than  the  Willow  and  the  Poplar  no  trees  are 
more  readily  misplaced  and  put  out  of  character 


with  their  surroundings,  and  this  is  a  point  that 
should  ever  be  remembered  by  the  planter. 
Being  of  free,  easy  growth,  and  capable  of  being 
planted  where  few  other  trees  could  succeed,  as 
well  as  being  in  most  cases  very  ornamental, 
should  induce  those  who  are  planting  and  lay- 
ing out  new  grounds  to  judiciously  use  them  in 
their  clumps  and  lielts.  A.  D.  W. 


PLANTING  FOR   I'TlLlTi    AND   ORNAMENT. 

I  HAVE  always  considered  it  practicable  to  plant 
a  permanent  undergrowth  of  evergreen  and  decidu- 
ous trees  and  shrubs  to  serve  either  as  screens  near 
or  away  from  a  mansion  or  cover  for  game,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  ensure  a  free  growth  of  profitable 
and  ornamental  timber. 

In  one  instance  I  have  planted  in  masses  what  I 
intended  to  be  the  permanent  trees  which  were 
to  form  a  screen  to  shut  out  some  unsightly 
buildings.  The  kinds  of  trees  planted  for  the 
purpose  were  chiefly  Oaks,  Spanish  Chpstnuts 
and  Elms.  Then  others  of  the  same  kinds,  but 
of  smaller  size,  were  planted  between  them  as 
temporary  plants,  to  effect  an  immediate  blind, 
by  way  of  filling  up  the  spaces  until  the  princi- 
pal trees  begin  to  extend  their  branches,  when 
the  supernumerary  trees  are  to  be  taken  out  in 
two,  three,  or  four  years  to  plant  again  as  single 
trees,  or  in  groups,  hedgerows,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  for  which  they  may  be  wanted,  as  they 
will  be  suitably  prepared  for  such  purposes  :  other- 
wise they  must  be  cut  down  or  taken  out  before 
they  injure  the  permanent  trees.  The  other 
spaces  siiould  be  filled  up  with  Beech  and  Horn- 
beam, which,  when  headed  down,  generally  retain 
their  foliage  through  the  wintermonths,  when  such 
thick  cover  is  most  wanted.  Such  plants  for 
undergrowth  I  take  care  to  divest  of  their  leading 
upright  shoots,  at  from  4  feet  to  (>  feet  or  7  feet 
high,  according  to  their  appearance  and  effect  with 
the  side  branches  of  the  intended  permanent  trees. 
Divesting  them  of  their  upright  aspiring  shoots 
prevents  them  from  getting  up  to  injure  the  perma- 
nent trees,  and  increases  their  lateral  or  side 
branches,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  blind  and  keep  a  per- 
manent undergrowth.  This  work  should  be  at- 
tended to  for  a  few  years  to  prevent  them  acquir- 
ing fresh  leaders,  which  they  are  naturally  inclined 
to  do. 

At  the  base  of  the  permanent  trees  I  planted 
young  Hollies,  either  common  or  variegated,  for 
future  effect,  at  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  from  the 
stem,  with  the  head  leaning  towards  it,  to  allow 
for  the  increase  of  the  trunk  or  stem,  as  well  as 
to  form  a  surer  mark  than  any  other  I  could 
think  of  to  know  the  permanent  trees  by.  Then, 
round  the  outsides  of  the  belt  and  occasionally 
in  the  interior,  I  planted  Spruce  and  Silver 
Firs  and  Scotch  Pines,  each  kind  by  itself  in 
groups  or  masses  as  it  were;  the  Firs  being  from 
4  feet  to  7  feet  in  height,  taking  special  care  to 
shorten  the  leading  upright  shoot,  or  break  out 
the  central  leading  bud  of  the  upright  shoot,  at 
the  desired  height ;  also  to  shorten  or  break  out 
the  central  or  leading  bud  of  the  side  branches 
where  necessary  to  thicken  the  blind  and  pre- 
vent them  getting  out  of  bounds  and  destroying 
or  injuring  the  fences.  Scotch  Pines  should  be 
planted  principally  at  or  near  the  outside,  as  they 
do  not  endure  under  the  shade  so  long  as  the 
Spruce  and  Silver  Firs.  In  front  of  this  belt, 
viz.,  the  side  most  in  view,  were  planted  various 
kinds  of  evergreen,  deciduous  and  variegated 
dwarf  flowering  trees  and  shrubs ;  at  least  to 
be  kept  dwarf  so  ,as  not  to  injure  the  effect 
of  the  permanent  forest  trees  in  the  background, 
as  well  as  more  effectually  to  ensure  the  main 
object,  an  effectual  permanent  blind,  not  for- 
getting embellishment  as  well.  Although  I 
have  recommended  Beech  and  Hornbeam  for 
undev-cover,  I  would  prefer  common  Hollies, 
common  Laurels,  Rhododendrons,  or  other  suit- 
able Evergreens,  which  will  endure  under  the  driji 
and  shade  of  other  trees,  but  they  are  of  such 
slow  growth  at  first,  and  are,  besides,  dearer  and 
not  po  easily  procured  as  the  Beech  and  Hgrnbeam. 


At  any  rate,  the  Evergreens  should  be  planted  at 
the  first  making  of  the  plantations,  and,  as  they 
get  up,  the  Beech  and  Hornbeam  could  be  removed 
if  thought  desirable ;  but  in  each  case  attention 
must  be,  for  several  years,  regularly  paid  to  divest- 
ing them  of  their  aspiring  shoots,  and  occasionally 
shortening  some  of  the  side  branches  to  prevent 
straggling  growth  and  to  ensure  the  permanent 
undergrowth.  I  will  just  observe  that  Beech  and 
Hornbeam  are  best  adapted,  in  distant  high  exposed 
situations,  for  permanent  undergrowth  in  narrow 
belts  or  clumps,  and  Evergreens  nearer  home  in 
more  sheltered  places. 

By  following  up  this  plan  for  a  few  years,  we  t  an 
ensure  a  permanent  close  and  thick  undergrowth 
of  evergreen  or  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  with 
the  most  beautiful,  picturesque  and  profitable 
forest  trees,  instead  of  those  unsightly  naked  plan- 
tations, open  at  bottom,  with  nearly  valueless 
timber  trees,  so  frequently  to  be  seen  ;  and  which 
plantations,  with  a  very  little  trouble  cr  expense, 
might  be  made  both  profitable  and  ornamental  at 
the  same  time.  W. 


PLANTING  AND  WHAT  TO  PLANT. 

The  careful  selection  of  trees  suitable  for  various 
soils  and  situations  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  those  who  contemplate  tree  plant- 
ing for  profit.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  ne- 
glect of  this  consideration  is  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  cause  of  failure.  On  light,  poor,  hilly 
lands  and  moderately  exposed  the  Larch  is  the 
most  profitable  tree  to  plant  for  a  main  crop. 
When  the  altitude  or  exposure  is  too  great  for  1  he 
Larch,  a  shelter-screen  should  be  planted  wilh 
Austriiin,  Corsican,  and  Scotch  Pines,  planting  the 
Austrians  on  the  outside  or  exposed  sites,  as  they 
are  of  a  more  bushy  habit  than  the  others  and  the 
best  Pines  grown  for  shelter.  The  Scotch  and 
Corsican  Pines  thrive  well  and  make  excel'ent 
timber  on  exposed  poor  plains,  where  the  Larch 
has  been  found  to  be  a  failure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Larch  generally  is  more  vigorous  and 
less  liable  to  disease  when  grown  on  the  declivities 
of  hills  with  a  south-west,  west,  or  north-west  as- 
pect than  in  any  other  situations,  the  reason  being 
that  the  sun's  rays  do  not  reach  these  aspects  so 
early  in  the  day,"and  thus  the  trees  do  not  suft'er 
from  late  spring  frosts  so  much  as  when  planted  on 
east  or  south-east  aspects. 

If  shelter  for  game  be  required,  or  ornamental 
effect  in  the  landscape  scenery  be  desired,  masses, 
clumps,  or  groups  (according  to  the  size  of  the 
plantation)  of  the  Silver  and  Spruce  Firs  should 
be  planted  in  judiciously  chosen  positions  to  give 
the  most  pleasing  and  natural  eft'ects  without 
stiffness  and  form,ality.  The  Dougl.as  and  Menzies 
Spruce.  Nordmann's  Silver  Fir,  and  the  Welling- 
tonia,  which  are  now  more  plentiful  than  they 
have  been  and  may  be  bought  at  moderate  prices, 
might  also  be  introduced  in  smaller  groups  in  the 
lower  sites,  where  the  soil  is  tolerr.bly  deep  and 
the  situation  somewhat  sheltered ;  they  are  all 
hardy,  fast  growing,  and  beautiful  conifers,  being 
verv"  effective  when  planted  in  groups  amongst 
deciduous  trees.  Forester. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  P&rts-— This  journal  is  pvi- 
liihed  ill  matty  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previotis  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
U.  6d.  ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  co7nm£ncemcnt  to  end  of  1S91,  forty  vols  , 
price,  cloth,  £29  Ss.  .  ..„  . 

"Gardening  Illustrated  "  Monthly  Parts.  -  r?.« 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  t>i  vkich 
fortn  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  cj  the 
'vearlv  volumes.     Price  id.',  post  free,  ^. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— 3A«  journal  is 

published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  vhichform  it  is 
most  mitahle  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Pi-ice  5d.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  oj  upicards  0/ 
thirteen  hundrai  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  ttc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Sdition,  Is.;  post  free,  \s.  id. 

"The  Garden  Annual'  f ■  r  iSdZ.-Cmitaim  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade  corrected 
up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country 
SeaU  (containing  over  9000;  have  been  very  carefully  and  eitin- 
lively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  put) 
lished.    Trice  ls,\ly  post.  It.  8<i. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
WLlch  dnes  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
THh  Abt  itself  is  NATDai."— SAoiespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 

AMO^G  THE  ROSES. 

Rosr;;  are  fuil  of  promise,  the  growth  being 
strong  and  healthy,  the  leafage  clean  and  abun- 
dant, and  the  buds  stout,  betokening  fine 
flowers  at  an  early  date.  Truly  our  climate  is 
remarkable.  A  month  ago  frosts  were  still 
with  us,  and  it  seemed  as  thougli  the  Roses 
would  never  break  away,  yet  at  the  present 
time  to  see  them  one  would  imagine  they  had 
passed  through  no  vicissitude.s.  The  -weather 
has  been  genial  and  pests  have  hardly  appeared. 
When  rain  was  wanted  it  fell  copiously,  tlio- 
roughly  washing  the  shoots  before  it  reached 
the  roots,  and  succeeded  by  a  week  of  sunshine 
such  as  we  have  had  since  the  great  cleansing 
thunderstorm  of  Whit  Sunday,  it  was  possible 
to  mark  progress  from  day  to  day.  Ere  these 
lines  are  in  print.  Tea  Roses  in  the  open  beds 
will  be  fairly  abundant,  as  already  some  are 
expanded.  We  have  generally  had  to  reckon 
Rubens  among  the  first,  but  not  so  this  year. 
Adam  led  the  way  by  opening  early  in  the 
week.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  followed,  but  upon 
young  newly  set  out  (ilants  it  is  not  usually 
so  early.  A  group  of  Ma  Capucine  will  soon  be 
a  picture,  the  little  bushes  being  covered  with 
bud.s,  the  most  prominent  of  them  already 
showing  colour.  Upon  walls  there  are  flowers 
in  abundance.  There  is  no  better  way  of  en- 
suring an  early  and  late  supply  of  good  buds 
than  by  planting  against  walls  and  fences,  k 
Gloire  de  Dijon  upon  a  low  piece  of  wall  not 
4  feet  in  height  with  its  roots  under  a  gravel 
walk  flowers  beautifully  year  after  year.  It  has  a 
fitting  companion  in  Safrano.  The  first  and  last 
Roses  may  always  be  found  on  these  two  plants. 
Several  plants  of  Reve  d'Or  covering  a  large 
space  promise  to  repay  us  at  last,  and  doubtless 
will  continue  to  bloom  freely  for  the  future. 
They  are  own  -root  plants,  and  were  planted  three 
years  ago.  They  have  grown  tremendously  and 
faggots  of  wood  have  been  cut  out  of  them. 
All  things  considered,  and  taking  it  from  year 
to  year,  Bouquet  d'Or  is  one  of  the  very  best 
wall  Rose,s.  It  is  as  good  as  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
has  better  shaped  buds  and  produces  more 
flowers. 

We  have  enjoyed  a  great  immunity  from 
caterpdlars  this  year.  The  rains  by  theirf  orce 
and  freedom  have  kept  green-fly  in  checK,  but 
a  few  always  escape,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
I  notice  they  have  made  the  most  of  fine  weather 
to  increase  rapidly.  They  are  more  easily  de- 
stroyed now,  however.  It  is  a  diflicult  matter 
when  they  pounce  upon  the  shoots  before  they 
are  of  any  length,  sucking  out  the  juices  and 
stunting  the  growth.  Now  flower-buds  are 
formed  the  .shoots  are  long  and  pliable,  and  there 
is  no  more  thorough  method  of  exterminating 
this  pest  than  that  I  adojit,  namely,  dipping  the 
tip  of  each  .shoot  in  a  mi.xture  of  Fir  tree  oil  and 
water.  The  plan  is  economical  and  eff'ectual. 
A  watchful  eye  must  be  kept  now  for  mildew. 
Growers  have  tlieir  favourite  remedies.  I  have 
found  no  need  to  depart  from  tliat  I  have  pre- 
viously advocated,  that  is  sulphide  of  potassium, 
and  as  a  precautionary  measure  all  the  plants 
have  been  syringed.  A  shilling  bottle  at  quarter- 
ounce  strength  made    sufticient    for  thirty-two 


gallons  of  water.  It  was  mixed  in  a  water- 
barrel,  and  there  was  enough  to  do  the  lot.  It 
is  much  more  eft'ectual  and  clean  to  use  than 
sulphur.  A.   H. 

Night  soil  for  Roses.— In  ca=e  anjone 
uiiijlit  be  doubtful  about  using  night  soil  as  a  fer- 
tiliser for  Koses  under  glass,  I  may  say  that  wood- 
ashes  or  burned  refuse  form  a  capital  deodoriser. 
I  have  us«d  a  large  quantity  this  season  both  for 
Vines  and  Rofes,  and  i's  presence  has  not  been  in 
the  least  detecleil.  By  being  nii.xed  with  a  fair 
bulk  of  burned  refuse  and  laid  up  for  e'ghteen 
months,  and  also  turned  occasionally  during  the 
last  six,  the  most  sceptical  netd  cot  have  any 
mifgivirgs  as  to  its  use. — Y.  A.  H. 

Rose  Reine  Uarie  Henriette.— This  is  not 

yet  an  old  Rose,  but  age  and  experience  of  it  must 
enhance  opinions  regarding  it  and  further  prove  its 
great  merits.  Some  say  it  is  the  best  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  it  is  often  very  good  then,  but  it  has 
the  greater  merit  of  earliness,  and  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  the  first  red  Rose  to  bloom 
out  of  doors  on  a  wall,  being  before  Cheshunt  Hy- 
brid, to  which,  by  the  way,  it  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred by  reason  of  its  clear,  bright,  unfading 
colour.  It  is  a  Rose  for  many  aspects,  and 
therefore  the  popular  description  of  it  as  red  Gloire 
de  Dijon  is  not  far  wrong,  for  where  one  lives  and 
blooms  (and  there  is  no  aspect  that  may  not  have 
a  Gloire  de  Dijon)  there  may  the  other  be  planted. 
We  have  it  flowering  finely  on  a  south-west  wall 
and  promising  a  succession  later  from  a  north-east 
aspect. 

Scotcll  Roses  may  be  strongly  recommended 
to  those  having  gardens  where  the  soil  is  hot  and 
light,  and  in  wliich  the  finer-flowered  varieties  do 
not  do  well  in  spite  of  abundant  feeding.  The 
Scotch  Roses  will  grow  and  do  well  where  the  ma- 
jority would  starve.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
starve  these  into  profusion  of  bloom.  We  had 
some  plants  of  the  double  white  kind  that  were  in 
a  bed  with  Mo^s  Roses.  They  overran  everything, 
but  produced  no  blooms.  They  were  taken  out  and 
put  upon  a  very  dry  sunny  bank,  and  now  each 
June  they  are  a  mass  of  white.  The  yellow  kind  is 
there  also  in  great  quantity.  We  do  nothing  to  them 
beyond  keeping  them  free  from  weeds.  When  first 
planted  upon  hot  soils  these  Briers  seem  to  linger, 
but  they  throw  up  suckers  everywhere  and  ulti- 
mately make  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable 
mass. 

Rosa  ragosa  and  its  varieti'S. — We  may 
simply  treat  these  as  ordinary  shrubs  and  they  are 
sure  to  do  well.  The  common  R.  rngosa  and  its 
white  variety  are  most  abundant,  and  the  white  is 
specially  beautiful  with  its  long  pure  buds  cluster- 
ing in  such  rich  foliage.  Rosa  coruscans  appears 
to  be  but  a  variety  of  the  Japan  Rose,  similar  in 
wood  and  leaves,  but  with  flowers  of  a  pretty  pink 
shade.  It  is  in  every  way  desirable  to  associate 
with  the  type.  Mme.  Georges  Bruant  came  out  as 
the  first  of  a  new  race  of  hybrid  forms  of  R. 
rugosa,  but  though  as  vigorous  and  free  as  the  type, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  become  popular.  It 
has  the  long  paper-white  buds  of  the  white  rugosa, 
but  they  are  double  instead  of  single ;  conse- 
quently are  more  enduring,  and  being  borne  in 
clusters  the  kind  is  just  such  as  we  want  more  of 
in  gardens  for  producing  pretty  effects.— H. 

Sby-blooming  Roses. — "  P.  U."   has  hit  the 

ii<dit  nail  on  the  head  all  through  his  article 
oil  ■'  Strong-growing  Roses  "  (pp.ge  518).  He 
there  shows  clearly  by  precept  and  example 
that  some  Roses  will  not  be  forced  into  flower 
at  the  point  of  the  knife.  Naturally  it  is 
the  strongest  Roses  that  mostly  resent  this  treat- 
ment. The  reason  is  obvious :  the  stronger  they 
grow,  the  harder  they  have  been  cut  back,  and 
The  less  mature  the  wood  at  the  close  of  the 
seasf  n.  A  few  shoots  allowed  to  run  full  length 
to  light  and  air  will  mostly  ripen,  and  these  if 
left  so,  merely  removing  the  tips  of  any  shoots 
that  may  have  been  frozen  back,  will  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves.     Not  a  little  of  success  or 


failure  with  these  strong-growing  Roses  also  turns 
on  the  time  of  pruning.  Questioned  once  by  a 
clever  rosarian  as  to  the  best  time  of  pruning  such 
Roses  as  Banksian,  Marechal  Nifl,  and  Clieubing 
Devoniensis,  he  was  much  astonished  when.  I 
answered  June  or  July— that  is,  immediately  after 
flowering.  The  Banksian  flowers  best,  spurred 
back  after  blooming;  every  spray  will  then  become 
a  wreath  of  blossoms  next  summer,  but  if  pruned 
in  winter  these  embryo  blooms  will  be  cut  rff. 
The  strong-growirg  Roses  named  by  "  P.  U  "  should 
have  all  the  small  spray  and  shoots  cut  off  about 
midsummer,  and  no  further  pruning  until  next 
summer.  Such  magnificent  Roses  as  Cloth  of  Gold 
weie  hacked  rather  than  frrzen  almost  out  of 
existence,  and  Marechal  Niel  is  in  great  danger  of 
following  suit.  Even  Gloire  de  Dijon,  which  will 
bear  any  treatment,  flowers  superbly  on  the  same 
lints  as  these  other  strong  -  growing  Roses. — 
D.  T.  F. 


INSECTICIDES  FOR  ROSES. 

This  is  a  wide  subject,  and  one  of  immense  im- 
portance in  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Rose. 
Great  care  and  judgment  are  needed  in  adding  the 
different  ingredients,  and  in  mixing  a  solution  of 
sufficient  strength  to  kill  the  insect  pests  you  are 
warring  against,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
injury  to  the  tender  foliage  of  your  plants.  In- 
sects, as  a  general  rule,  attack  the  most  tender 
and  youngest  growths,  and  this  makes  it  doubly 
necessary  to  use  great  care  in  not  applying  any 
solution  that  is  strong  enough  to  affect  such  sensi- 
tive foliage  as  that  of  the  young  shoots  of  Roses. 
Generally  speakmg,  we  may  take  it  that  the  syringe 
is  the  best  medium  with  which  to  apply  any  liquid 
insecticides,  one  notable  exception  being  in  the 
case  of  scale.  This  is  a  very  hardy  insect,  and, 
unlike  the  rest,  it  does  not  affect  the  young  foliage 
and  growth  so  much  as  the  more  matured  wood  of 
the  plants ;  consequently  one  may  use  a  solution 
that  is  far  too  strong  for  the  tender  young  leaves 
to  withstand ;  indeed  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
do  so  in  order  to  kill  this  enemy.  There  are  several 
solutions  that  are  excellent  for  destroiing  scale. 
A  stronger  solution  than  is  recommended  for  such 
as  green-fly,  thrips,  and  red  spider  will  usually  be 
effectual  in  killing  this  pest.  I  invariably  use  a 
painter's  sashbrush  (or  "  tool,"  as  it  is  called  in 
some  districts)  when  applying  these  strong  solu- 
tions. One  of  the  finest  insecticides  for  use  in 
connection  with  a  sash -brush  is  a  cake  of  Gishurst 
compound.  Wet  the  brush  in  a  little  warm  water 
and  rub  it  on  the  soap  until  a  slight  lather  is 
formed,  apply  to  the  parts  of  the  plants  that  are 
affected,  and  after  a  few  hours  give  the  whole  a 
thorough  syringing.  This  remedy  for  scale  may 
be  made  much  more  effectual  by  adding  a  very 
little  paraftin  oil.  This  will  loosen  the  scale  as 
soon  as  it  touches  it,  and  when  carefully  used 
paraflin  is  a  grand  insecticide.  It  may  seem  rather 
a  long  proceeding  to  clear  plants  of  scale  in  this 
way,  but  in  reality  it  does  not  take  much  time,  as 
the  addition  of  paraflnn  causes  the  mixture  to 
spread  over  the  wood  rapidly,  and  the  brush  dees 
not  require  filling  very  often.  Scale  is  at  all  times 
a  difficult  pest  to  thoroughly  eradicate.  Unless 
the  Rose  be  valuable,  I  would  advise  its  being 
burnt  at  once,  and  a  close  watch  kept  for  the 
first  appearance  of  this  enemy. 

Green-fly,  thrips,  and  red  spider  are  the  three 
insect  pests  most  prevalent  upon  Roses,  and,  for- 
tunately, these  are  readily  killed  without  injury  to 
the  plant,  but  much  care  will  be  needed  in  apply- 
ing remedies,  and  a  due  amount  of  patience  must 
be  exercised.  One  fumigation  or  one  syringing  is 
not  effectual  as  a  general  rule  ;  whereas  two  appli- 
cations of  weaker  strength,  and  closely  following 
one  another,  are  very  deadly  to  all  insect  life.  I 
will  now  name  a  few  simple  insecticides  that  are 
very  suitable  for  the  three  insect  pests  we  have 
under  consideration.  In  all  solutions  of  these, 
soft  soap  forms  a  very  important  ingredient— in 
fact,  in  mild  cases  and  when  very  few  insects  are 
about  I  frequently  use  this  alone,  and  at  the  rate 
of  a  little  over  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  solution. 
Soft  soap  is  much  more  effectual,  and  goes  further 
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when  boiled.  Boil  enou^li  for  several  applications. 
It  is  just  as  servic3able  wesks  after  bein?  boiled 
as  if  used  at  once.  Another  advantage  in  having 
it  boiled  ready  to  hand  is  the  quickness  with  which 
you  can  mix  a  solution  at  any  time,  not  having  to 
wait  for  the  soap  to  dissolve,  a  process  that  takes 
soQie  time  unle.ss  hot  water  is  at  hand.  Soft  soap 
may  be  rendered  much  more  deadly  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  ingredients,  the  best  of  these  being 
quassia,  paraffin,  and  tobacco  liquor.  The  last  of 
the?e  is  a  very  powerful  insecticide,  but  should  not 
be  used  upon  any  plants  coming  into  flower.  It 
stains  the  blooms  and  makes  them  unsightly.  I  have 
found  tliat  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  tobacco  boiled  together  %vill  make 
20  gallons  of  solution.  Another  very  useful  and 
much  cheaper  addition  to  soft  soap  is  paraffin.  I 
am  very  much  in  favour  of  this  as  an  aid  to  in- 
secticides, but  it  needs  careful  using,  and  all  mix- 
tures containing  it  should  be  freq'uently  stirred 
during  their  application.  The  best  time  to  mix 
this  oil  with  the  soap  will  be  when  the  utensil  has 
been  removed  from  the  fire  and  while  the  soap  is 
still  on  I  he  boil.  To  every  pound  of  soft  soap  add 
a  wineglassful  of  paraffin,  and  thoroughly  stir  it 
together  while  still  hot.  The  mixture  "will  re- 
semble rather  dirty  cream.  Stir  it  up  again  each 
time  before  reducing  any  part  of  it  to  the  proper 
strength  for  using.  A  pound  of  soap  with  the 
addition  of  paraffin  should  also  make  about  20 
gallons  of  solution,  and  will  be  found  as  effectual 
and  cheaper  than  the  half-pound  of  soap  and 
quarter-pound  of  tobacco  previously  recommended ; 
it  is  also  preferable  on  account  of  its  leaving  no 
stains  upon  the  flowers  or  3-oung  foliage.  The 
extract  of  Quassia  chips  boiled  and  added  to  the 
soap  will  make  a  third  and  very  killing  solution. 
I  quite  lately  saw  this  insecticide  used  upon  Roses 
out-of-doors,  and  also  upon  Morello  Cherries  that 
were  badly  infested  with  black-fly.  So  killing,  and 
at  the  same  time  harmless,  was  this  mixturefthat 
the  same  solution  which  killed  the  black-fly  did 
not  injure  the  tender  foliage  of  Roses  in  the  least. 
Either  of  the  above  solutions  is  very  useful  for  in- 
door or  outdoor  application,  and  if  used  twice  and 
upon  consecutive  days  will  clean  Roses  of  almost 
any  of  their  numerous  insect  pests.  Dusting  wilh 
tobicco  powder  I  do  not  advise.  It  is  dirty,  has 
rather  an  offen.sive  smell  for  some  time,  is  much 
more  expensive,  and  not  nearly  so  effectual  as  any 
of  the  solutions  I  have  previously  recommended. 

When  contending  against  mildew  I  would  strongly 
advise  the  use  of  the  solution  of  soft  soap  and 
paraffin  with  the  addition  of  a  little  flour  of 
black  sulphur.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  solution  well  stirred  en  account  of  the 
paraffin,  and  this  will  also  keep  the  sulphur 
in  motion  and  result  in  a  slight  and  uniform 
dustmg  being  left  upon  all  parts  touched  by  the 
mixture.  Sulphur  and  paraffin  are  both  grand 
remedies  for  this  terrible  blight  or  disease,  and  will 
kill  It,  while  leaving  the  foliage  in"a  splendid  con- 
dition for  resisting  further  attacks.  Fumit^ating  is 
very  useful  in  many  cases,  and  when  plants  are 
badly  infested  with  green-fly,  red  spider,  or  thrips 
I  would  recommend  that  fumigation  and  syrino-ino- 
be  combined.  For  filling  a  house  with  fumes  of  to"- 
bacco  smoke  there  are  several  good  means,  among 
the  most  simple  being  the  sheets  of  paper  impreg- 
nated with  tobacco  juice  and  the  fumigatinc' cones 
so  freely  advertised.  Rags  and  paper  may  also  be 
purchased  that  have  been  steeped  in  tobacco. 

R. 


Hose   William  Allen  Hichardson.     At  p. 

528  I  note  (hat  the  above  variety  is  referre  1  to 
and  its  liability  to  produce  pale  and  valueless 
flowers.  Nothing  is  more  perplexing  to  tho,-e  who 
are  anxiously  watching  and  waiting  the  expansion 
of  Its  blooms  than  to  (ind  when  1  his  season  has 
arrived  that  the  flowers  generally  are  devoid  of 
that  rich  colouring  that  makes  them  remar). able 
Though  prone  to  di-appoint  many  bv  thus  fa  ling 
to  colour.  It  does  colour  splendidlv'in  some  in- 
stances. Near  wh^re  I  write  a  fine  plant  of  it 
covers  a  portion  of  a  cottage  wall  havitg  a  south 
aspect.     The  buds  are  very  lich  in  celcur  aril  the 


expanded  flowers  very  large  and  full.  The  plant 
covers  a  space  of  about  'J  feet  by  G  feet,  and  has 
200  or  aOO  bloons  upon  it.  The  same  plant  was 
equ.a'ly  good  la*t  3-ear.  and  f  o  far  as  1  am  aware  no 
special  treatment  is  given  it.  The  natural  soil  is 
poor  and  very  shallow,  gravel  beng  quite  close  to 
the  surface.  Is  it  1  kely  i  hat  a  r  ch  soil  robs  it  of  its 
many  char.i.s  and  that  a  poor  stony  soil  would  niett 
its  requirements  b.-^t?  The  plant  I  allu'le  to  makes 
very  linle  w.  od  yearly.— E.  J. 

Pose  Persian  Yellow  at  Abberley  Hall.— 

This  (harming  Rose  alw.iys  attn  cts  attention 
whilst  in  bloo  !■,  and  a  large  group  which  we  have 
in  the  plea>uie  grounds  is  at  the  present  time  very 
effective.  The  group  which  we  have  has  been 
planted  for  some  years,  and  blooms  most  pro- 
fusely every  season.  The  plants  are  growing 
in  very  firm  soil,  never  manured  or  even  forked 
over,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Under 
such  conditions  ihe  growth  is  very  firm  and  short- 
jointed.  The  bushes  are  never  pruned,  not  even 
the  supposed  e.Kbau-ted  wood  cut  out,  for  even  on 
this  blooms  appear  plentifully.  Under  like  con- 
ditions the  Austri.in  Copper  flowers  quite  as  well. 
— A.  Y. 


EARLY  ROSES. 
The  opening  days  of  the  Rose  season  proclaim  the 
fact  that  though  Roses  weie  nevermore  popular 
than  at  the  present  day,  too  much  attention  is 
bestowed  upon  one  or  two  classes,  while  others  more 
deserving  of  cultivation  are  almost  or  entirely 
excluded.  The  exhibition  is  not,  or  should  not  be 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  Rose  growing,  and  fortu- 
nately those  who  grow  Roses  lo  beautify  the  r 
gardens  alone  are  increasing  in  numbers  yearlv. 
E.-ihibitions  have  done  a  great  deal,  liy  and 
ihrough  them  the  raising  of  new  varieties  has  been 
and  stdl  is  encouraged,  and  we  have  seen  one  or 
two  cl.asses  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may 
surely  be  questioned  whether  it  is  possible  to  make 
them  more  perfect.  'J  he  Hybrid  Perpetnals  and 
latterly  the  Teas  have  had  all  the  attention  that 
the  skill  of  many  growers  and  ra'sers  could  devote 
towards  their  improvement.  These  classes,  there- 
lore,  have  naturally  been  most  prominent  at  the 
shows,  and  those  who  have  taken  up  Ro,-e  growing 
iu  consequence  of  visiting  a  show  have  begTin  with 
the  kinds  they  most  admired.  But  with  a  collec- 
tion of  the  two  above  named  classes  ever  so  com- 
plete the  garden  is  not  half  represent.ative  of  the 
great  Rose  family.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas 
are  pel  haps  not  to  be  surpasse  I  for  effective  dis- 
play. This  is  a  great 'point,  but  there  are  other 
attributes  and  charms  to  be  sought  after.  June  is 
the  proveibial  month  of  Roses.  It  is  easy  to  hare 
Roses  then  and  at  less  cost  and  care  "than  are 
essential  for  the  production  of  the  fine  flowering 
later  kinds.  We  must  go  back,  however,  to  the  types 
of  modern  Roses,  and  in  these  and  kindred  species 
and  varieties  we  shall  find  Roses  that  come  in  the 
first  days  of  June  and  often  before  that.  We  need 
not  be  60  exclusive,  as  there  is  or  can  be  made 
ample  room  for  all  in  our  gardens.  June  is  a 
month  of  care  and  anxiety  in  the  cultivation  of 
Roses.  A  ceaseless  watching  for  foes  must  be 
exercised.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  early  Roses, 
however,  there  are  none  of  these  wo-rying  details' 
We  have  only  to  plant  groups  of  them  as  we 
should  a  common  shrub  and  ever  after  leave  them 
alone  to  grow  as  they  will,  some  to  make  huge 
bushes,  others  to  climb  trees,  and  some  to  scramUe 
down  poor  slopes  or  over  dry  banks  where  nothing 
so  beautiful  would  thrive.  We  have  some  groups 
that  are  now  perfect  pictures  on  a  sunny  slopin" 
border  where  besides  are  Weigelas,  Deulzias  and 
hardy  1  uchsias.  Whilst  these  last  are  hardlv 
satisfactory  and  may  eventually  be  removed,  th"e 
Roses  are  exceedingly  lovely"  and  now  full  of 
blossom,  whilst  elsewhere  only  upon  walls  can  a 
stray  Rose  bloom  be  found,  and  two  or  three  weeks 
must  e'apse  before  groups  of  Teas  can  produce  any 
effect.  The  Japan  Rose  (Rosa  rugosa)  is  not 
depreciated  in  value  because  it  is  so  easily 
grown.  It  blooms  in  the  first  days  of  June  and 
who  could  fail  to  admire  its  great  buds  and  open 


blos-oras  clu-tering  in  the  richest  leafage.  It  is 
a  garden  .shrub  of  first  rank,  and  biautiful  from 
the  bursting  of  buds  till  the  fall  of  tlie  leaf. 
Bushes  of  the  double  white  Scotch  Briei  are  perfect 
mounds  of  the  purest  whiteness,  and  the  yellow- 
flowered  kind  is  almost  as  profuse,  whilst  in  the 
Austrian  and  P.rsian  Yel'o.v  Brie:s  we  lave  a 
richness  of  colour  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  species 
or  variety  succeeding  them.  The  so  called  Copi  er 
Austrian  Brier  is  about  the  ni'  st  brilliant  single 
Rose  in  existence,  and  a  fine  bu-h  presents  a  truly 
gorgeous  spectacle  on  a  bright  .'unny  day.  It 
could  hardly  be  scarcer  in  gardens  if  it  was  a  rare 
and  very  expensive  i  lint. 

Many  other  species  are  r  f  equal  value,  though 
not  now  enumerated,  but  R.  mulriflora  or  P.  ly- 
antha  must  not  be  omiUed.  It  is  just  the  kii.d  to 
c'imb  and  cover  a  tree.  It  is  a  piiy  that  some 
have  cilled  it  tender.  I  planted  sever.d  about 
three  years  ago,  and  they  promise  to  complelely 
cover  a  low  spreading  Yew  tree. 

If  we  have  walls  and  fences  we  can  have  many 
more  early  Roses,  beginning  wiih  the  BanksiaiiS, 
succeeded  by  the  most  glowing  of  all  climbing 
kind.s,  namely.  Fortune's  Yellow.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  a  little  tender,  and  a  hard  winter  or  an  unkind 
spring  may  spoil  all  prospects,  but  if  we  give  it 
the  choicest  spot  the  garden  affords  we  shall 
surely  be  repaid  with  an  effect  of  the  greatest 
brilliancy.  Again,  it  would  be  a  pity  if  any  of  the 
many  fine  new  Roses  should  supersede  such  an 
old  favourite  as  Jaune  Desprez.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  to  flower,  and  though  individually  the 
flowers  have  not  the  good  form  and  shape  of  those 
of  many  kinds,  they  come  so  profusely  and  in  such 
clusters,  and  are  so  rich  in  delicious  fragrance, 
that  these  charms  will  long  be  satisfying,  and 
suffice  to  keep  it  in  favour  with  many.  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  too,  is  one  of  the  very  best  early 
Roses,  clear  and  bright  in  colour,  and  probably 
the  first  among  red  R  ses  to  open  ;  two  fine  flowers 
were  expanded  this  season  by  the  second  day  of 
the  present  month.  Doubtless  those  engaged  in 
raising  Roses  might  give  us  early-flowering  kinds, 
and  who  shall  estimate  what  gems  have  been 
destroyed  with  single  or  semi-double  flowers,  and 
vigour  and  freedom,  kinds  in  every  way  adapted 
to  plant  in  gardens.  We  cannot  blame  ihe  raisers, 
as  they  work  to  supply  existing  demands,  and  these 
at  piresent  are  for  the  large-flowered  or  exhibition 
kinds.  The  gardens  of  some  of  the  most  extensive 
Rose  growers  are  almost  destitute  of  Roses  till 
July.  They  are  too  much  occupied  in  growing 
great  blooms  for  show  to  c  nsider  Rose  growing 
from  other  points  of  view.  A  real  Rose" garden  has 
yet  to  be  made  in  which  every  type  and  section 
find  a  home  and  are  planted  extensively.  Those 
who  know  the  variety  in  existence  can  imagine 
how  lovely  such  a  Rose  gaiden  would  be  from  ihe 
first  days  of  June  till  the  advent  of  severe 
frosts.  Growek. 


Hardy  Azaleas.  — Some  seedlings,  the  result 
of  crossing  A.  occidentalis  and  A.  mollis,  are  now 
making  a  splendid  show  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Isaac  Davies  and  Sons,  Brook  Lane,  Ormskirk.  The 
plants  are  free  -  growing,  and  the  beautifully 
scented  flowers  range  in  colour  from  nearly  white 
to  deep  red.  When  better  known  they  will  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  hardy  Azaleas 
either  for  planting  in  the  open  or  for  forcing. 
These  nurseries  are  now  well  worth  a  visit  by 
lovers  of  hardy  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  and  such 
like.  Amongst  Rhododendrons  I  particularly 
noticed  the  following  as  being  very  striking: 
Mrs.  Isaac  Davies,  carrying  a  very  fine  tru.s  of 
pure  white  flowers  with  nearly  black  blotches  ; 
Boule  de  Feu,  a  rich  scarlet,  very  fine ;  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  a  very  fine  scarlet  with  a  good 
truss,  and  free-flowering;  Monarch,  a  fine  dark 
variety;  General  Graham,  rich  scarlet,  with  good 
bold  foliage  ;  Model,  a  large  truss,  the  flowers  very 
dark,  and  of  fine  form  ;  Cobden,  a  rich  dark  variety 
with  a  very  large  truss  ;  Stanley  Davies,  rich  scar- 
let, and  large  truss ;  Elaine,  white,  with  deep 
maroon  blotches.— J.  Hatha WAT,  Latluni  Huiise, 
Orinsliirk. 
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Robust  specimens  reach  a  height  of  from  6  feet  to 
8  feet.  South  Europe.  Australe  and  Sartori  are 
well-known  and  very  desirable  vai-ieties. 

MULLEINS.  ^  „  ,,,  -w      s 

^      -,,  „  .      .        ....  ,  .  The  pyramidal  Mullein  (V.  pyramidatum) 

The  Mulleins  in  cultivation  m  gardens  are  for  with  its  candelabrum-like  branches  of  bright  yellow 
the  most  part  of  only  biennial  duration.  They  flowers,  is  a  very  effective  border  plant.  It  is 
are  somewhat  unsatisfactory  plants  to  deal  with  perennial  on  warm  rich  soils,  and  is  very  effective 
on  account  of  this,  and  also  on  account  of  their  '  with  its  towering  flower-stems  and  huge  rosettes 
extreme  susceptibility  to  cross-fertili- 
sation. It  is  almost  if  not  quite  im- 
possible to  keep  them  true  to  name 
when  a  collection  is  grown  ;  indeed, 
the  only  way  if  this  bo  desired  is  to 
grow  one  or  two  species  only  in  a 
garden,  and  these  as  far  away  from 
e.ach  other  as  possible.  A  great  many 
of  the  species  and  varieties  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  considerably  enhanced 
by  crossing,  and  groups  of  a  mixed  lot 
of  these  hybrids  are  at  once  interesting 
and  very  beautiful.  The  stately  tlower- 
steras  and  large  showy  yellow  blooms 
of  the  species  allied  to  Th.apsus  mark 
them  as  wild  garden  flowers,  and  where 
the  soil  is  rich  and  .stifiish  no  better  or 
showier  plants  can  be  grown.  In  the 
rockery  we  find  them  quite  indispens- 
able, and  encourage  rather  than  pre- 
vent their  seeding  amongst  the  mixed 
shrubs,  &c  ,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rock 
garden.  They  are  also  good  border 
plants,  and  rarely  if  ever  fail  to  re- 
produce themselves  freely  from  self- 
sown  .seed. 

A'EIEBASCITM  ChAIXI,  OR  V.  VERNALE, 
is  one  of  the  true  perennial  species  now 
in  cultivation.  This  may  apply  only  on 
warm  soils.  It  often  attains  to  10  feet  in 
height,  and  when  well  grown  foims  a 
most  imposing  group.  The  leaves,  very 
lirge  and  bright  gieen,  come  up  early 
and  are  ve'y  eft'ective.  The  flowers 
are  large,  yellow,  with  purple  filaments, 
very  striking,  and  last  a  long  time  in 
good  condition.  For  ihe  back  row  of 
mixed  border^-,  for  isolated  groups,  and 
amongst  mixed  shrubs  this  species  is 
very  effective,  and  as  it  gives  little  or  no 
trouble,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  for 
general  purposes  in  a  garden.  Of  this 
there  are  two  hybrids,  semi-lanatum  and 
Freynianum,  both  showy.  Native  of 
Europe. 

y.  CRASSIPOLIUM.— A  very  distinct  and 
charming  species,  with  yellowish  to- 
raentose  woolly  leaves  and  robust  spikes 
of  large  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native 
of  Portugal,  and  one  of  the  few  species 
that  will  do  in  a  light  sandy  soil. 

V  CUPREUM.— A  species  nearly  allied 
to  v.  phccniceum,  quite  hardy,  and  a 
true  perennial.  It  has  cordate  wrinkled 
leaves  and  copper- coloured  flowers,  very 
quaint  and  interesting.  It  is  perhaps  a 
hybrid  of  V.  phoenicEum,  flowering  May 
to  Augu^t.     South  Europe. 

V.  OLYMPicuM.— A  gigantic  V.  Thap- 
sus,  nnd  one  of  the  grandest  of  tliegenus. 
The  flower-stems  in  strong  specimens  at- 
t.iiu  to  from  G  feet  to  10  feet  in  height, 
the  flowers  veiy  large,  lich  yellow,  the 
woolly  leaves  forming  large  rosettes.  A 
biennial  from  the  Orient. 

V.  rncENiCEUM. — A  perennial  species, 
and  one  of  the  very  best  for  mixed  bor- 
ders in  small  gardens.     It  is  very  vaii- 
able,  there  being  white,   violet,   iilac,   rose,    deep 
violet,  and  purple-flowered  varieties.     It  continues 
flowering  from  May  to  August,  and  when  doing 
well  is   a  very  striking  plant.   Native  of   South 
Europe. 

V.  PHLOMOIDES  (the  large  woolly-leaved  Mul- 
lein) is  a  biennial  and  very  fine  in  groups.  The 
flowers  are  large,  pale  yellow  with  purple  filaments. 


Amongst  the  .species  to  be  noted  as  woith 
procuring  should  opportunity  occur  are  V. 
macrurum,  V.  Thapsus  and  hybrids,  V.  longi- 
folium,  V.  virgatuni,  V.  Blattaria  and  blat- 
tarioides,  V.  niveum,  V.  Boerbavi,  V.  sinuatum, 
V.  nigrum  and  vars.,  V.  orientals,  &c.  All 
may  be  readily  raised  from  seed,  and  are  well 
worth  taking  care  of.  D.  K. 


Verbascum  nigium  \ar  album      Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Miss  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas 


of  crisped  leaves.     Native  of  the  Caucasus   and 
Siberia. 

All  the  Verbascums  are  worth  a  place  in  the 
garden  if  only  they  could  be  kept  true,  but  in 
the  absence  of  this,  the  hybrids,  which  are  always 
showy  and  in  some  few  cases  ditl'er  little  from 
the  types,  may  well  be  grown. 


PYRETIIRUMS. 
These  perennials  are  flowering  finely 
this  summer,  because  the  winter  did 
them  little  harm,  and  the  present  fine 
weather  enables  the  blooms  to  display 
their  best  form  and  colour.  It  is  said 
that  Ihe  double  varieties  are  as  good 
as  they  will  be,  in  f.act  are  nearly  per- 
fection. Nnturally,  very  much  depends 
upon  what  is  esteemed  to  be  perfection, 
but  the  ordinary  florist  doubtless  regards 
exceeding  density  and  very  rotund  form 
:«s  being  perfection  in  a  Pyrethrum 
flower.  That  was  the  florist's  estimate 
of  a  perfect  Chrysanthemum  until  the 
J.apanese  forms  came  to  be  so  widely 
grown,  and  now  are  so  beautiful  and  su 
popular.  May  we  not  hope  that  in  time 
it  will  be  possible  to  give  to  the  double 
Pyrethrum  some  of  that  very  variable, 
quaint,  and  beautiful  character  which 
has  made  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum 
the  mo.'^t  popul.ar  of  plants  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  break  into  .single  form  is  of 
course  not  new,  but  so  long  as  the  ener- 
gies of  raisers  %vere  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  improved  double  varieties  the 
,«ipgles  were  rejected.  When,  however, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  a  di£tin<  t 
form  of  beauty  in  the  latter,  and  that 
the  public  demanded  them,  then  were 
they  made  popular  favourites,  and  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  are  they.  We  have 
plenty  of  white  and  yellow  so-called 
Marguerites,  but  among  the  single  Pyre- 
thrums  there  are  such  beautiful  colours, 
tliat  many  who  see  them  for  the  first 
time  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  they 
are  real  flowers.  Probably  no  firm  has 
done  so  much  to  develop  the  single 
section  .as  the  Messrs.  Kelway,  and 
their  latest  introduction,  James  Kelwa}', 
colour  rich  vermilion,  a  blood-crimson, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
conceivable.  They  have  also  capital 
whiles  in  Princess  Marie,  very  broad 
petals,  and  Princess  Irene,  having  three 
and  four  layers  of  broad  petals,  really 
a  fine  semi-double.  Marsilla  and  albi- 
cans, both  white,  have  long  loose  petals, 
as  also  have  Cora,  flesh ;  Balericus, 
mauve-pink;  Camilla,  rosy  pink;  Agnes 
Mary,  violet-red,  very  beautiful;  Prince 
Ferdinand,  heavy  sh.aded  red;  and  t^ir 
Hugo,  rosy  crimson,  very  rich.  I  rather 
prefer  these  long-petalled  flowers,  as 
being  less  formal  than  are  those  having 
broad  short  petals.  Still,  all  are  very 
pleasing.  Of  doubles  there  are  some 
forms  which  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  an  uneven  quilled  Aster,  such  as  Carl 
Vogt,  pure  white,  and  very  fine,  which 
seems  to  indicate  great  possibilities  as 
to  variation  if  followed  up.  This  is  a 
flower,  however,  that  would  probably 
please  the  ordinary  gardener  better  than 
the  florist.  There  is  a  wide  distinction 
in  colour  between  this  fine  white  and 
Melton,  a  smaller  and  very  compact 
formed  flower  of  a  rich  rosy  crimson  colour— in- 
deed the  deepest  coloured  flower  in  the  doubles 
yet  seen ;  although  this  is  by  no  means  comparable 
to  James  Kelway  in  vividness  or  richness.  An  even 
larger  flower  than  Carl  Vogt  is  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
which  has  a  white  ground  tinged  with  mauve.  A 
very  tak  ng  flower  having  flatfish  broad  tips  to  the 
petals  is  M.   Parrell,  colour  rosy  carmine.    This 
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is  one  of  the  most  compact  formed  of  all  the 
doubles.  J.  N.  Twerdy  is  of  a  semi-incurved  form 
ia  its  earlier  stafjes,  but  when  the  centra  fills  later 
it  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  a  rich  rosy  red  hue. 
Leonard  Kelway  is  a  charming  reddish  pink  of  fine 
form,  whilst  deeper  still  is  Evelyn  Kelway,  flowers 
4  inches  over  and  of  a  soft,  rosy  red  hue.  Not  so 
large,  but  a  remarkably  compact  flower  is  Duchess 
of  Teck.  The  best  yellow  so  far  is  Pericles,  the 
centre  yellow  with  points  of  petals  and  guard  petals 
Ilesh-tinted.  This  is  a  colour  which  needs  great 
development.  It  is  found  that  plants  two  or  three 
years  old  produce  the  finest  flowers,  but  clumps 
endure  many  years  if  annually  treated  to  a  mulch- 
ing of  decayed  manure.  A.  D. 


E.-VRLY  AUTCMN  AND  LATE  SPRING 
VIOLETS. 
So  much  talent  and  energy  have  been  thrown  into 
the  cultivation  of  winter  Violets,  that  there  seems 
some  danger  of  there  being  a  dearth  of  Violets  in 
their  natural  season — the  spring.  This  has  partly 
arisen  from  change  of  varieties.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps,  the  old  single  and  double  Russian  Violets 
were  the  earliest  flowering,  and  when  these 
were  chiefly  grown  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
anticipate  the  spring  in  the  early  days  of  Novem- 
ber, and  to  prolong  the  Violet  season  until  Jlay  or 
later.  The  same  thing,  however,  can  be  done  with 
equal  ease  and  greater  success  now  with  our  best 
modern  sorts.  Not,  however,  that  more  Violets 
can  be  gathered  from  any  given  space  than  would 
be  yielded  by  these  two  most  prolific  and  very 
fragrant  varieties.  Could  their  stalks  only  be 
elongated  to  enable  them  to  be  worked  up  into 
bouquets  with  greater  facility,  these  two  old 
favourities  and  others  might  be  again  largely 
grown.  With  the  existing  popular  sorts,  a  large 
e.xtension  of  the  Violet  season  at  both  ends  may 
be  made  without  encroaching  on  the  winter  season 
of  blossoming  under  glass.  For  the  earliest 
flowering  through  September  and  October  in  the 
open  air  the  plants  should  be  propag-ated  in  March. 
This  is  an  easy  matter  where  a  supply  of  Violets 
under  glass  is  grown  from  October  to  xVpril.  The 
suckers  and  oflisets  should  be  left  on  the  earliest 
batches  of  flowering  plants.  These  will  not  injure 
the  flowers  after  the  latter  are  half  or  more  opened. 
And  so  soon  as  the  bulk  of  the  flowers  is  gathered 
the  earliest  batches  of  plants  should  be  divided, 
and  all  the  sturdiest  converted  into  new  plants. 
As  to  when  and  how  this  should  be  done  depends 
very  much  on  the  weather  and  other  circum- 
stances. The  frame  used  for  forwarding  the  first 
Violets  forms  an  excellent  place  in  whfch  to  root 
and  start  the  earliest  autumnal  flowering  ones. 
If  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  earliest  possible  suitable 
opportunity  should  be  chosen  to  place  out  this  first 
crop  in  the  mode  and  manner  so  frequently  ex- 
plained by  different  growers.  Supposing  this, 
however,  to  be  done  in  March,  it  is  well  to  place  a 
few  boughs  among  the  early  Violet  plants  to  pro- 
tect them  from  biting  winds  and  stinging  frosts. 
Most  will  prefer  keeping  them  under  the  shelter  of 
g'.ass  till  April.  Carefully  hardened  off  so  soon  as 
rooted,  these  early  Violets  bear  the  cold  of  our 
springs  better  than  most  growers  of  Violets  could 
expect.  The  latest  propagation  of  Violets  for  late 
blossoming  in  the  open  air  should  take  place  not 
later  than  the  end  of  May,  and  several  batches 
should  be  propagated  between  the  earliest  and 
latest  lots  if  Violets  are  to  be  gathered  in  plenty 
from  August  or  September  until  June. 

All  our  most  popular  and  sweetest  single  and 
double  Violets  may  be  had  in  long  succession  in 
the  open  through  this  simple  process  of  successive 
propagation.  The  concentration  of  as  much 
flowering  force  as  is  practicable  in  youthful 
crowns— to  be  lipened  and  unfolded  at  different 
periods  of  the  year— is  the  secret  of  Violets  in 
succession  in  the  open  air  for  many  months  at  a 
stretch,  weather  permitting  ;  and  when  the 
latter  proves  too  cold  to  permit  of  the  unfolding 
of  the  hardiest  Violets,  few  things  can  be  easier 
than  covering  them  where  they  grow  with 
cloches,  hand-lights,  or  glass  frames.     To  facilitate 


this  it  is  good  practice  and  is  sure  to  prove 
especially  useful  in  preventing  occasional  scarcities 
of  Violets  between  those  grown  under  glass  in  the 
usual  way  and  those  pi  ;ked  from  the  open  to 
plant  or  grow  some  blocl<s  of  the  latter  the  size 
of  frames,  so  i  hat  the  glass  could  be  placed  over 
the  Violets  without  trouble  or  disturbance  during 
storms  and  the  existence  of  specially  severe 
weather.  These  intermediary  Violets  in  a  sort  of 
half-way  house  between  the  outside  and  the  in 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  winter  supply 
under  glass  unless  to  ad  1  to  them,  nor  those 
gathered  from  the  open  air  in  the  early  and  late 
autumn  throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring. 
Only  those  who  have  grown  Violets  in  the  open 
air  in  the  hardiest  possible  manner,  and  have 
packed  as  much  fertility  as  possiole  into  their 
well-filled  crowns,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous quantity  oE  good  flowers  that  may  be 
gathered  from  the  open,  or  with  the  plants  closely 
packed  along  the  warm  front  of  south  or  west 
walls. 

Violets  may  also  be  retarded  till  midsummer  or 
later  by  simply  transferring  well-matured  plants 
to  the  cool  shadow  of  east  or  north  walls  any 
time  in  January  or  February.  The  best  variety 
for  late-flowering  batches  is  the  Neapolitan, 
though  the  magnificent  double  white  Comte  de 
Brazza  is  almost  equally  useful  for  late  work. 
The  best  for  earliest  autumnal  flowering  in 
the  open  is  Marie  Louise,  or  the  old  double 
Russian,  that  makes  less  wood  and  produces  more 
bloom  in  less  time  from  a  given  area  than  any  other 
Violet  in  cultivation.  For  the  same  reason  the  old 
single  Russian  will  beat  all  such  varieties  as  The 
Czar,  Queen  Victoria,  and  odoratissima  for  early 
blooming.  The  odoratissima  is  rather  the  latest  and 
the  largest  of  the  other  two  fine  singlesjust  namedand 
most  generally  grown.  The  s'alks  of  these  Violets  ai-e 
models  of  length,  and  while  the  foliage  is  most 
useful  for  mixing  with  Violets  in  vases,  bas- 
kets, bouquets,  &c.,  one  sometimes  would  wish 
them  just  a  little  smaller  to  be  able  to  pack  more 
flowering  crowns  into  given  spaces.  Th's  sug- 
gests another  and  very  important  hint  as  to  the 
culture  of  Violets  for  blooming  in  the  open  air 
through  the  autumn,  winter,  spring,  and,  so  far  as 
may  be  possible,  also  the  summer  months.  The 
culture  and  treatment  from  first  to  last  must  aim 
at  compactness,  solidity,  maturity.  These  charac- 
teristics resrdt  in  two  things,  the  greatest  possible 
hardiness,  and  crowns  smothered  with  embryo 
blossoms,  eagerly  watching  and  waiting  for  the 
stimulus  of  stray  sunbeims,  soft  dew-drops  and 
genial  air  to  transform  them  into  full-fledged  fra- 
grance-filled Violets.  Caledonian. 


Self-coloured  flowers. — There  are  two  flowers 
spoUt  by  injudicious  crossing,  and  these  are  the' 
Snapdragon  and  Sweet  William.  The  former  of  the 
two  is  seldom  grown  in  beds  of  one  distinct  colour, 
as  it  should  be  to  see  the  full  richness  and  beauty 
of  the  flowers.  Florists  have  raised  up  a  class  of 
flowers  in  which  the  colour  is  laid  on  in  patches 
and  stripes — a  mixture  that  is  both  weak  and  in- 
effective. Abed  of  a  pure  white  self  Snapdragon, 
a  rich,  deep  crimson,  or  any  other  bright  decided 
colour,  is  handsome  and  bold,  not  spotty,  as  beds 
of  curiously  coloured  seedlings.  The  self  varieties 
will  have  to  be  struck  from  cuttings,  as  they  do  not 
come  true  from  seed,  but  cuttings  made  of  the  half- 
ripened  shoots  strike  readily  under  a  handglass  in 
a  shady  border.  The  same  defect  is  seen  in  the 
Sweet  William  as  in  the  Snapdragon.  There  is  too 
much  mixture  in  the  colours,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  there  is  not  a  strain  of  decided 
colours  to  be  had.  The  white  and  the  crimson  selfs 
are  rich  and  telling — far  more  sothan thecuriously 
coloured  flowers,  which  look  confused  and  weak 
in  the  garden. 

Wood  Hyacinths  in  the  pleasure  ground. 

— We  have  lately  seen  at  Kew  one  fine  effect  of  the 
common  Bluebell — acres  of  it  forming  an  avenue  of 
blue  bordering  a  drive,  and  in  a  wood  quite  clear 
and  open  below.  Common  as  this  beautiful  plant 
is  in  our  woods,  it  is  so  often  concealed  by  the 


underwood  that  we  do  not  see  its  full  effect  as  we 
could  in  this  case.  A  more  beautiful  picture  could 
hardly  be  seen,  and  it  shows  well  how  much  we 
gain  by  developing  the  beauty  of  thoroughly  hardy 
native  things  when  we  have  the  chance.  This  plant 
is  so  common  that  many  will  not  need  to  take  any 
special  pains  to  grow  it ;  but  under  large  trees  in 
garden  ground  we  might  often  plant  to  get  this 
charming  effect  of  the  sheets  of  Vrlue.  We  live 
among  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  common  Bluebell, 
yet  owing  to  the  dense  undergrowth,  and  sometimes 
to  the  leaves  appearing  before  this  flower  shows 
itself,  we  miss  its  beauty,  except  in  some  glimpses 
here  and  there.  Among  all  the  plar.ts  of  the  same 
genus  that  come  from  any  part  of  the  world  we 
know  of  nothing  quite  so  good  as  the  nitive  wood 
Hyacinth,  and,  common  as  it  is,  we  should  find  it 
to  our  advantage  to  bring  it  into  the  garden  land- 
scape and  the  many  pleasure  grounds  in  which 
there  are  fully  grown  trees,  leaving  free  view  under- 
neath their  branches. — Field. 


CARNATION  NOTES. 


The  busy  season  among  Carnations  has  com- 
menced, and  from  now  until  the  layers  are  once 
more  planted  many  and  varied  are  the  details  in 
the  observance  and  practice  of  which  success  is 
attained.  Rarely,  I  think,  have  the  plants  made 
such  rapid  progress  as  during  this  last  month. 
Frosts  lingered  so  long,  and  for  the  time  of 
year  were  of  considerable  severity,  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  a  fresh  .start  would  never  be  made, 
but  roots  were  extending  far  anrl  wide  in  genial 
soil,  and  when  favourable  conditions  came 
growth  was  rapid,  Ijeing  further  encouraged  by 
the  top-dressing  which  we  now  always  apply  in 
spring.  A  little  fresh  material  added  to  the 
surface  of  the  beds  or  borders  in  spring  pro- 
duces good  results.  Rank  manure  the  Carnation 
detests  above  ground  or  below,  but  it  takes  a 
special  delight  in  fresh  loam.  AVe  may  make  the 
top-dressing  to  serve  a  double  purpose,  for  if  a 
suitable  mixture  is  made  it  not  only  encourages 
growth  and  bloom,  but  is  also  a  fine  rooting 
medium  upon  which  to  layer,  provided  fresh 
stock  has  to  be  raised  from  the  flowering  plants. 
Loam  always  forms  the  chief  part  of  our  top- 
dressing  mixture,  and  a  little  thoroughly  de- 
cayed leaf-mould  is  added,  but  not  much  of  this 
.should  be  u.sed  in  soils  at  all  inclined  to  be  light. 
If  I  had  to  do  with  a  very  heavy  .soil  I  should 
use  it  extensively.  The  two  ingredients  that 
do  the  most  good  and  cause  the  grass  to  quickly 
assume  a  healthy  colour  are  siot  and  wood 
ashes,  which  by  the  way  are  easily  obtainable 
by  the  majority  of  Carnation  growers.  In  the 
future  I  shall  not  only  use  tliese  two  things  in 
the  top-dressing,  but  previous  to  digging  the 
ground  in  autumn  at  planting  time  they  wUl  be 
applied.  Wireworm  does  not  relish  either,  and 
with  their  aid  we  do  not  require  so  much  of  other 
manure  which  after  repeated  application  in  ne- 
cessary quantity  tends  to  unduly  lighten  the 
soil. 

Staking  and  Tyivg 

now  demand  attention,  and  take  a  gre.-it  deal  of 
time  where  Carnations  are  grown  in  quantity. 
Careful  tying  will  materially  enhance  the  effect 
when  in  bloom,  especially  as  regards  the  strong 
erect  kinds,  of  which  it  is  possible  to  loosely 
tie  several  spikes  to  one  stick,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  support  is  hardly  seen.  Stak- 
ing and  tying,  though  we  regard  them  as  an 
evil,  must  be  done,  and  after  all  the  mechanical 
appliances  that  have  been  tried  we  must  come 
back  to  the  original  form  of  support  and  confess 
that  nothing  beats  a  .stick,  which  should  be  as 
thin  as  possible  consistent  with  afl'ording  suffi- 
cient support.  Twisted  wires  with  the  spike 
supported  in  the  coil  look  well  drawn  on  paper, 
but  the   growing   .spike   refuses   to    follow  the 
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bends  of  its  inteiideil  support,  ami  any  attempt 
to  force  it  is  usually  disastrous.  Spray  branches 
were  to  supersede  sticks,  but  if  used  to  an  ex- 
tent sufficient  to  eti'ect  the  desired  end,  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  more  wood  visible  than 
many  woidd  tolerate.  We  get  an  abundance  of 
Hazel  suckers,  and  wish  for  nothing  better. 
Those  who  cannot,  will  find  deal  sticks  very 
cheap  per  thousand. 

Seedlings. 

The  strongest  plants  are  making  a  tremendous 
show  for  bloom,  and  at  least  some  good  things 
should  be  obtained,  as  the  produce  is  that  of 
own-saved  seed  gathered  from  the  very  best 
varieties.  Given  fair  treatment,  it  is  marvel- 
lous what  great  plants  can  be  grown  fi-om  seed, 
and  the  practice  should  be  widely  adopted.  Tt 
gives  new  zest  each  year,  for  the  pleasure  of  an- 
ticipating the  blooming  of  the  .seedlings  is  as 
great  as  that  realised  in  the  annual  blooming  of 
the  kinds  we  have  known  and  grown  for  ye.irs. 
It  is  saying  a  great  deal  when  we  as.sert  that 
the  hardiest,  most  vigorous,  and  most  profuse 
blooming  plants  are  those  raised  from  seed,  but 
it  is  perfectly  true.  So  good  are  the  results 
and  so  fine  the  progeny,  that  some  have  been 
led  to  advocate  doing  away  with  names,  but 
this,  I  fancy,  would  be  a  decided  retrograde 
step.  Let  us  gr.ant  the  seedlings  all  the  merit 
they  deserve,  but  it  is  rather  too  much  to  say 
we  can  depend  upon  them  entirely  and  trust  to 
chance  to  reproduce  fine  kinds  such  as  we  now 
individualise  because  of  special  excellence,  and 
by  naming  ensure  that  all  who  wish  for  the  par- 
ticular kind  can  obtain  it.  Even  strong  seed- 
ling plants,  however,  cannot  bear  ill  treatment 
with  impunity,  for  those  that  were  cropped 
over  closely  by  jiheasants  are  weak  in  growth 
with  puny  flower-.stems  that  cannot  po.ssibly 
bear  good  flowers.  Seedlings  for  next  year  are 
now  planted  in  the  open  air  in  nursery  beds. 
They  are  nothing  bke  so  numerous  as  in  the 
previous  year,  for  seed  last  autumn  was  difficult 
to  obtain,  scores  of  pods  that  had  begun  to 
swell  rotting  away  through  excess  of  wet.  It 
must  be  a  tine  summer  and  autumn  to  bring 
any  qu ntity  of  seel  to  perfection  upon  plants 
in  the  open  ground. 

Preparations  for  Layering. 

This  refers  to  stock  planted  in  nursery  quar- 
ters expressly  for  providing  early,  strong,  and 
healthy  layers.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  plan  is 
again  exemplified.  In  the  flower  garden  there 
is  a  group  of  a  fine  red  self,  half  of  which  con- 
sists of  plants  raised  in  tlie  nursery,  but  as  the 
stock  was  insufficient,  layers  were  put  down 
upon  the  flowering  plants.  The  produce  from 
these  last  was  only  moderate,  as  the  plants 
flowered  so  profusely,  and  during  the  winter 
and  spring  many  of  the  layers  died,  leavinf 
large  gaps,  whilst  the  others  are  all  that  can  be 
desired.  Present  preparations  for  layerino- 
merely  consist  in  encouraging  growth.  Plants 
grown  expressly  for  the  purpose  need  not  be 
allowed  to  spend  half  their  energy  in  flower-pro- 
duction. But,  on  the  other  hand,  care  is  needed, 
as  the  premature  removal  of  the  flower-spike 
may  defeat  the  end  the  cultivator  has  in  view, 
and  the  shoots  that  were  to  have  been  layers 
may  start  off  vigorously  and  produce  flowers 
themselves.  The  guiding  principle  must  be 
the  strength  of  the  plant.  If  healthy,  but 
rather  weak,  it  needs  all  that  the  roots  that  can 
give  it,  but  if  of  fair  strength  I  always  let  the 
llower-spike  grow  almost  or  quite  to  the  show- 
ing of  buds,  and  then  it  can  be  sacrificed. 
Those  who  desire  to  keep  up  a  display  of  any 
extent  in  the  flower  garden  year  after  year  will 
find  that  many  advantages  are  derived  from  this 


plan.  It  is  a  pity  that  Carnations  cannot  be 
raised  freely  from  cuttings.  By  merely  thin- 
ning the  shoots  we  could  even  at  the  present 
time  get  hundreds  of  nice  cuttings,  but  if  a  fair 
percentage  was  rocited,  the  plants  then  obtained 
would  not  be  anything  like  so  strong  as  those 
from  layers  to  be  put  down  a  month  hence. 

Pests. 

Carnations,  like  Roses,  are  beset  with  many 
enemies.  The  most  treacherous  of  all  is  the 
wireworm,  Init  liappily  it  does  not  trouble  us 
much  now.  At  the  present  time  the  spittle  fly 
is  very  much  in  evidence.  I  do  not  know  if  it 
really  does  much  harm.  Perhaps  someone  who 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  can  impart 
information  as  to  the  natui'e  and  extent  of  its 
depredations.  A  stray  caterpillar,  .should  one 
happen  to  appear,  must  be  disposed  of  speedily. 
Green-fly  is  sometimes  very  troublesome  with 
me,  this  doubtless  coming  from  the  Ro.ses.  I 
have  had  to  dip  quantities  of  young  flower- 
spikes  in  insecticide  to  destroy  the  pest.  This 
year  happily  up  to  the  present.  Carnations  and 
Roses  alike  have  not  been  troubled,  the  few 
that  have  a|)peared  having  succumbed  to  the 
beautiful  rains  that  have  come  just  when 
needed  and  done  so  much  to  make  present 
prospects  so  cheerful  and  full  of  promise  for 
the  near  future.  A.   H. 


Onosma  tauricum,  when  grown  in  a  suit.ible 
place  in  somewhat  sandy  and  well-drained  soil, 
forms  a  very  beautiful  object.  This  is  a  showy 
plan%  producing  in  abundance  large  tubular  bell- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  clear  bright  golden  yellow 
colour.  It  grows  about  a  foot  or  slightly  more  in 
height.  It  is  apt  to  get  lost  in  winter  ;  therefore 
care  must  betaken  in  planting  to  drain  tlie  posi- 
tion in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  not  to 
oveiload  the  roots  with  soil. — W.  H.  G, 

Spiraea  Ulmaria  aurea. — Spiraeas,  both  of  a 
herbaceous  and  shrubby  character,  are  remarkable 
more  for  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms  than  for  any 
other  feature,  but  in  this  variety  of  our  own  na- 
tive Meadow-sweet  it  is  the  foliage  which  claims 
notice,  as  in  a  sunny  spot  it  is  (especially  in  the 
spring)  of  a  rich  deep  golden  hue,  and  vies  with 
the  golden-leaved  A'alerian  (Valeriana  Phu  aurea) 
as  among  the  Ijcst  hardy  plants  of  a  herbaceous 
ch.aracter  with  f.liage  of  that  tint.  In  both  cases 
the  leaves  are  more  richly  coloured  where  fully 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  than  is  the  case 
where  they  are  wholly  or  partially  shaded. — T. 

Primu'a  japonlca.  — I  was  pleased  to  see  this 
so  well  spoken  of  in  The  Garden  on  page  ,50(3. 
This  fine  Primrose  has  risen  into  a  giant  under 
"  Sanguine.a's  "  fostering  care,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  is  all  gain.  Fortunately,  the  succulent  stems 
like  Reeds,  have  escaped  the  rather  severe  frosts  of 
May.  This  is  not  always  so,  and  a  moderate  growth 
is  the  safest  for  thi<  as  well  as  even  hardier  spring- 
flowering  plants.  I  wish,  however,  to  give  a  cau- 
tion against  its  being  considered  perfectly  hardy 
in  England.  That  was  once  my  opinion,  and  one 
season  I  put  out  two  thousand  seedlings,  with  the 
result  of  losing  all  with  the  exception  of  about 
twenty  plants  ;  hence  I  would  sti-ongly  advise  the 
safeguard  recommended  by  "Sangiiinea"  of  a 
slight  protection  to  the  crowns.  I  have  lately  seen 
this  Primrose  in  good  condition  on  a  small  floating 
island  on  a  lake,  where  most  of  its  roots  must  be 
under  water  all  the  year  round,  and  little  expected 
such  strong  confirmation  so  soon  of  its  semi-aquatic 
character  as  that  afforded  by  "  Sanguinea  "  (p.  50G) 
— D.  T.  F. 

Androsaces      from      th''      Pyrenees. — A 

friend  of  mine  who  was  lately  in  this  district 
sends  me  in  a  well-packed  tin  box  plants  of  the 
beautiful  A.  villosa,  covered  with  its  pale  rose- 
coloured  flowers  with  a  yellow  eye,  and  the 
leaves  covered  with  downy  hairs  on  the  under 
side.      He    says,  "  It  is    very   pretty   growing  on 


the  ledge  of  the  limestone  rocks,  which  it 
festoons  with  a  perfect  veil  of  beauty."  At 
home  under  cultivation  it  should  be  .surrounded 
with  limestone  and  be  planted  in  very  stony 
places.  The  drainnge  should  be  perfect,  and  the 
staple  good  fibrous  loam  mixed  with  a  little  peat, 
using  limestone  in  the  soil.  Another  plant  from 
the  same  box  marked  No.  2  is  the  exquisite  A. 
carnea.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rosy  pink,  with  a 
pale  yellow  centre.  My  friend  writes,  "Itisaveiit- 
able  gem."  The  p'.ant  No.  3  appears  to  be  A. 
pubescens,  but  it  h:ul  shrivclleci  ;  ttie  flowers  weie 
white  with  a  soft  yellow  (ye.  These  are  plants 
that  can  be  easily  preserved  on  a  ptoperlv  con- 
structed rockery,  and  deserve  the  attention  of 
everyone  interested  in  choice  hardy  jjlints. — 
W  H.  G. 


GROWING  ALPINE  PLANTS  IN  SPHAGNUM 

MOSS. 
Last  summer  in  a  contemporary  there  was  an 
article  by  M.  H.  Correvon  recommending  the  grow- 
ing of  alpine  plants  in  Sphagnum  Moss.  Later  on 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  M.  Correvon's  trial 
cultures  at  Geneva,  where  alpine  plants  planted  in 
Sphagnum  were  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  ex- 
posed to  the  full  sun  on  the  top  of  a  dry  wall.  In 
the  article  referred  to  Arnica  montana  was 
specially  mentioned  as  succeeding  well  if  treated 
in  this  way.  Induced  by  these  statements,  I  have 
tried  a  series  of  experiments  at  Messrs.  Veitch's 
imrseries,  Exeter,  and  the  result  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  planting  alpines  in  Sphagnum  Moss 
alone  is  not  to  be  generally  recommended  for 
England,  or  at  least  not  for  Devonshire,  though  it 
may  be  an  excellent  way  for  counteracting  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  the  di-y  atmosphere  prevailing  in 
the  lower  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  where 
many  plants  would  be  scorched  by  the  action  of  a 
powerful  sun  unless  surrounded  by  a  protecting 
veil  of  vapour,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the 
use  of  Sphagnum. 

Early  last  autumn  I  planted  several  Arnica  mon- 
tana in  Sphagnum  Moss  only,  others  in  a  mixture 
of  peat,  loam,  and  small  broken  stones,  while  a  third 
lot  was  planted  in  the  same  mixture,  but  with 
Sphagnum  Moss  added  to  the  soil.  All  these 
plants  are  plunged  with  their  pots  and  are  growing 
side  by  side,  but  I  he  difference  in  their  appearance 
is  most  marked. 

The  plants  growing  in  Sphagnum  Moss  only  have 
yellow  leaves  and  are  looking  sickly,  while  both  of 
"the  other  lots  are  most  healthy  and  flourishing,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  where  Sphagnum  was  mixed 
with  the  soil.  The  same  experiments  tried  with 
Gentiana  bavarica  and  other  moisture  -  loving 
plants  have  led  to  precisely  the  same  results,  and 
have  strengthened  my  belief  that  growing  alpines 
in  Sphagnum  Moss  alone  is  not  to  be  recommended 
for  the  moist  climate  of  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sphagnum  Moss  cannot  be 
too  highly  recommended  for  mixing  with  soil  or 
for  mulching  the  surface  around  moisture-loving 
plants  like  Ramondia,  Gentiana  bavarica,  Solda- 
nella,  Azalea  procumbens,  and  others  which, 
treated  in  this  way  at  Exeter,  have  given  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter. 


Spiraea    astilboides    floribunda.— This    is 

the  latest  addition  to  the  herbaceous  section  of 
Spirajas,  for  though  sent  out  last  year  it  is  only 
this  spring  that  we  have  seen  it  in  a  condition  to 
compare  with  the  others  in  cultivation.  The 
Spiraea  in  question  is  of  Belgian  origin  and  is  .<aid 
to  have  originated  as  a  seedling  from  a  plant  of 
S.  astilboides  which  had  presumably  been  fer- 
tilised with  the  pollen  of  S.  japonica,  for  the  newer 
kind  is  in  general  appearance  about  midway  be- 
tween the  two.  The  foliage  partakes  largely  of  the 
characters  of  the  two  species,  as  the  leaflets  are 
larger  and  rougher  than  those  of  S.  japonica,  and 
at  the  same  time  Ihey  are  of  a  much  brighter  green 
than  those  of  S.  astilboides  and  do  not  become 
bronzed  with  exposure.  The  inflorescence  is  more 
in    the   way   of   that    of    Spiraea  japonica    than 
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of  that  of  the  other,  being  more  erect  and  of 
a  whiter  tint  than  is  to  be  found  in  S.  astilboides. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  larger-growing  plant  than  S.  ja- 
ponica.  This  newer  Spiriea  is  said  in  Belgium  to 
have  resisted  without  injury  a  degree  of  cold  fatal 
to  many  of  the  S.  astilboides.  We  have  now 
several  of  these  herbaceous  Spiraeas  available  for 
pot  culture,  as  in  addition  to  the  three  above  men- 
tioned there  is  the  comparatively  new  S.  japonica 
compacta  multiflora,  which  differs  from  the  or- 
dinary kind  in  the  inflorescence  being  far  more 
dense  and  compact,  but  it  is  in  my  opinion  inferior 
to  the  common  form.  This  undoubtedly  originated 
as  a  sport  from  the  golden-veined  variety  (reticu- 
lata), which  has  been  in  cultivation  some  years  and 
whose  flowers  are  produced  e.taetly  as  in  compacta 
multiflora,  so  that  it  is  simply  a  case  of  the  leaves 
reverting  to  their  normal  tint.  The  leaves  of  the 
golden-veined  variety  are  very  pretty  when  they  flrst 
make  their  appearance  and  for  some  little  time 
afterwards,  but  they  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  colour 
before  the  flowers  expand. — H.  P. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


IMPORTED  FRUITS. 
It  is  the   opinion   of   an    experienced    Covent 
Garden    salesman   that   Peach    forcing    in  this 
country  is  doomed.     It   cannot  well  be  other- 
wise,  for  Peaclies  Civn  be  grown    at    the  Cape 
with   as    much    ease    and  more  certainty  than 
Apples   are   witli  ns.     Formerly  tliey  were  of 
very  inferior  quality,  but  of  late  years  orchards 
comprising  the   kinds    most   in    favour   in  our 
markets  liave  been  established,  and  these  are 
now  yielding  fruit  almost  or  quite  equal  to  that 
produced    under   glass  in  this  country.     They 
cost  so  little  to  grow,  that  very  moderate  re- 
turns render   their  culture  profitable,   and   as 
they  can  be  brought  over  in  about  a  fortnight 
and  the  jiacking  is   well    done,  they  come    to 
hand    in    excellent    condition.      Consignments 
this  spring  have  liad  the  effect:,  of  considerably 
lowering   the    value   of    home-grown    produce, 
and  as  tlie  amount    of   fruit   available  for  ex- 
port will  shortly  be  almost  unlimited,  the  out- 
look of  home  growers  is  very  gloomy.     Grapes, 
too,  we  are  sure  to  get  in  increasing  quantity 
from    the   same    source.      Up    to    the   present 
these  have  consisted  of  the  thick-skinned  kinds 
such  as  consumers  have  long  been  familiar  with, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  form  a  good  judgment  that  these  Cape 
Grapes  will  in  time  destroy  the  Lis'.ion  trade, 
bringing  price-i  down  to  such  a  low  point,  that  it 
will  not  pay  the  Portuguese  growers  to  export. 
Naturally,  Grapes  can  be  grown  at  less  expense 
at   the  Cape  than  in  Portugal,  and  as  culture 
improves  there  and  the  capabilities  of  the  cli- 
mate are   fully  realised,  the    produce    will    be 
much  finer.     This  kind  of  Grape  does  not  hurt 
English  growers  very  much,  but  once  the  ball 
is  set  rolling,  who  can  tell  where  it  will  stop. 
Hamburgh  Grapes  are  too  thin-skinned  to  Ijear 
the  transit,   but  I  fear  that  there  will  be   no 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  .safe   passage  of 
the  thicker-skinned  Alicante  and  Gros  Colman. 
A   plentiful   supply   of    these    would   seriously 
damage  the  Grape  growers'  trade  in  this  country. 
Up  to  the  present,  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  import  Strawberries  in  really  g<iod  con- 
dition have  been  baflled  by  the  soft  nature  of 
this  fruit.     English  growers  also  have  a  safe- 
guard in  the  impossibUity  of  producing  Straw- 
berries in  the  open  air,  even  in  more  favoured 
climates  than  ours,  equal  in  appearance  to  the 
best  growths  under  glass.     The  Strawberry  is 
so  wonderfully  susceptible  to  climatal  variations, 
that  it  requires  some  protection  to  bring  it  to 
the   h'gh  degree  of   perfection  in   whicir  it    is 


seen  in  the  London   markets  at  this  season  of 
the  year.     We  get  large  quantities  of  this  fruit 
from  France,  but  the   quality  is  so  inferior  as 
not  to  influence  the  price  of  really  well-grown 
English     .samples.      IJadly     coloured     fruit    of 
course  suffers  by  the  foreign  competition.     This 
spring  we  have  had  Strawberries  from  America, 
but  1  do  not  think  that  the  experiment  has  met 
with  the  success  tliat  was  hoped  for  it.     The 
fruit  comes  to  hand  in  eatable  condition,  but  in 
flavour  it  is  not  better  than  that  we  get  from 
France.       These    Strawberries    are,  I   believe, 
brought  over  in  a  temperature  but  a  little  above 
freezing,   and  it  was  thought  that  flavour  and 
appearance  would  thus  be  preserved.     This  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  be  the  case,  aud  although 
we   shall  doubtless  get  large  supplies  of   these 
American  Strawberries,  I  doubt  if  home  growers 
have    much   to   fear   from   them.     As    regards 
Apples,  it  is  the   opinion  of  one  who  has  the 
opportunity   of   seeing   what  is  being   done  in 
the  way  of  hardy  fruit  culture  in   this  country 
that  in  a  few  yeai-s  it  will  hardly  pay  the  Ameri- 
cans to  send    us    their    produce.     Such    quan- 
tities of  trees  have  been  and  are  being  planted 
and  with  discrimination   with  respect  to  varie- 
ties, that  in  fair  seasons  we  shall   grow  quite 
enough  to  supply  our  markets  in  abundance. 
In  many  districts  where  only  very  inferior  kinds 
have  been  grown,  the  trees  have  been  grafted 
with  good  market  varieties.     In  due  course  the 
result  of   all  this  work  will  be  apparent,   and 
the  poor,  rubbishy  samples  that  can  hardly  be 
cleared  from  the  London  markets  at  any  price 
wUl  give  place    to  sterling  kinds.     With  Tas- 
manian  Apples  the  case  is  diti'erent.     The  sea- 
son at  which  they  arrive  gives    them  a  great 
command   of  our   markets,  and   they  will   not 
damage  the  sale  of  home-grown   fruit,   except, 
perhaps,  the  latest  kinds  that,  like  the  Welling- 
ton, can  be  kept  in  good  condition  till  June. 
English  growers  of    this  Apple  will,  however, 
hud  some   comfort    in    the    fact  that  the  Tas- 
manian  climate  takes  the    acidity  from  it.     It 
comes  to  us  in  a  more  or  less  sweet  condition, 
and  is  thus  deprived  of  a  quality  that  renders 
it  so  valuable  late  in   the  sea.son  for  cooking. 
For  this  reason  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Tasmanian  growers  will  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  us  in  the  growth  of  Apples  used  otherwise 
than  for  eating  in  their  natural  condition. 

J.  C.  B. 


pollen  from  the  Alicante,  getting  it  so  full  as  to 
change  its  colour;  then  I  gently  rolled  it  over  the 
sides  of  Alnwick  Seedling,  with  the  result  above 
stated,  and  having  attained  success  so  easily, 
I  shall  always  adopt  the  same  plan.  The  be- 
smeared brush  when  left  till  dry  appeand 
as  if  viscous  matter  had  evaporated,  leaving  no 
adhesiveness  nor  trace,  but  pollen  was  in  abundance 
and  flew  in  clouds  when  touched.  Does  this  indicate 
that  Mr.  G.  H.  Engleheart  is  correct  when  he  says 
(p.  43S)  "  by  •  removing '  or  '  moving '  it  he  really 
does  the  right  thing  with  it,  i.e.,  rubs  the  pollen 
into  it  and  smears  the  mi.xture  well  over  the  stig- 
matic  surface  ?"  I  ask,  would  this  smeared  mixture 
fertilise  and  be  as  efiicient  as  the  Alicante  pollen 
I  applied  : — Thomas  Eeid,  Woodcole,  Xen-port, 
Salop. 


Setting  Grapes. — After  some  years  of  obser- 
vation, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
stigma  of  all  Grape  flowers  when  in  proper  con- 
dition for  fertilisation  will  appear  moist  as  if 
touched  with  varnish,  this  .ippearance  indicating 
that  when  pollen  comes  in  contactit  readily  adheres ; 
whereas,  when,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Alnwick 
Seedling,  a  glistening  globule  of  viscous  matter 
protrudes,  unassisted  fertilisation  is  impossible. 
Having  here  two  Vines  of  the  above  variety,  I  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  prove  that  such  is  the 
case.  Two  years  ago  I  took  charge  here  after  all 
Grapes  were  set,  and  until  now  I  have  bad  to  be 
content  with  a  very  meagre  crop  from  both  Vines, 
syringing  or  gentle  tapping  being  both  unavailing 
to  produce  a  good  set.  This  year  each  Vine  has 
a  crop  of  fourteen  well-set  bunches.  To  produce 
this  result  I  have  not  hesitated  to  use  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Iggulden  (p.  341), 
but  I  attribute  my  success  still  more  to  the  fact 
that  I  first  removed  the  superabundance  of  viscous 
matter  and  then  applied  the  pollen.  My  foreman 
went  over  one  bunch  and  removed  the  globules 
with  the  end  of  his  finger,  afterwards  shaking  the 
bunch,  and  in  this  way  secured  a  good  set.  I 
used  conical-shaped  brushes  made  of  scraps  of 
imitation  sealskin.  With  one  I  removed  the  globules, 
and  its  besmeared  appearance  caused  me  to  think 
that  pollen  so  mi.xed  might  not  be  an  effectual 
fertiliser;  therefore,  with  the  other  brush  I  collected 


RIPE  MELONS  IN  SUCCESSION  ON  THE 
SAME  PLANTS. 

Before   totally   condemning  a  practice   a    fair 
trial  ought  first  to  be  given  it,   and  this  very 
reasonable  condition  has  evidently  not  been  ob- 
served  by    "Caledonian."     Not    only   has    he 
never  given  tlie  plan  I  advocate  a  trial,  but  he 
does    not    even    read    sufficiently   carefully   to 
fully  appreciate  what  1  advanced  on  p.  403.   Nor 
is  this  all  I  have  to  complain   of.     I  carefully 
avoided    exaggeration — in    fact,   rather   under- 
stated what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  growing 
heavy  crops  in  these  gardens  ;  whereas,  "  Cale- 
donian "  draws  a  very  long  bow  indeed.     W^hat 
do  Melon  growers  generally  think  of  the  follow- 
ing :   "Taking  an  average  of  Melon  plants,  they 
ripen  six  fruits  each  of  say  0  lbs.  per  fruit  or 
produce  from  30  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  of  luscious  Melons 
per  plant  "  (see  p.  510)  ?     In.stead  of  this  being 
a  fair  aver.age,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.     Occa- 
sionally in.stances  are  to  be  met  with  of  plants 
producing  six   or  more  fruits  weighing  on    an 
average  b  lbs.,  and  an  old  foreman  of  mine  has 
recalled  to  my  memory  that  we  once  had  a  plant 
of  William  Tillery  which  ripened  thirteen  fruits, 
all  of  great  weight,  the  heaviest  Melon  weighing 
12  lbs.     Such    isolated  cases,  however,  do  not 
greatly  afl'ect  the  average,  and  which  is  nearer 
18  lbs.  per  plant  than  double  that  weight.  Even 
if  it  were  possible  for  all  growers  to  produce 
such  extraordinary  crops  as  my  critic  writes  so 
glibly  about,  such  heavy  fruit  would  be  most 
undesirable,  a  dozen  fruit  averaging  3  lbs  each 
being  of  far  more  service  and  value  than  fewer 
in  number  and  approaching  the  size  of  footballs. 
As  it  happens,  the  majority  of  growers  would 
only  be  too  pleased  to  be  always  certain  of  hav- 
ing an  average  of  six  fruits — large  or  small— per 
plant.     Too  often  it  is  a  case  of  one  or  two  fruits 
taking  the  lead  and  the  rest  failing  to  swell,  and 
it  is  that  ditticulty  we  avoid  by  simply  treating 
the  plants  more  liberally  at  the  roots.  Allowing 
the  roots  to  feed  principally  in  decaying  vege- 
table matter  in  the  shape  of  an  old  hotbed  is 
undoulitedly   a  frequent  cause  of   a  gross,  un- 
fruitful  habit   and    an  early  collapse  of  plant. 
Avoid  this  by   adding  soil   freely,   also  taking 
care  to  dispose  this  so  that  the  water  and  liquid 
manure   also   freely  used  are  not  wasted,  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  setting  abund- 
ance of  fruit.     In  our  case  more  are  cut  ott'than 
are  left  on  the  plants. 

Admitting  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument 
that  si.x  fruits  c;in  easily  be  set  and  grown  to 
their  full  size  on  one  plant  and  dried  up  in  the 
good  old  style,  or  as  advocated  by  "  Cale- 
donian," will  they  not  all  be  fit  for  use  at  much 
the  same  time  ?  Forty  pounds  of  JMelon  of  the 
description  my  opponent  describes  as  luscious 
and  which  I  consider  uneatable  are  more  than 
most  families  i-equire  in  a  week,  but  when  the 
produce  of  six  plants,  or  perhaps  more,  has  to 
be   dealt   with,  there  must  be  a  fearful  waste 
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somewhere.  On  j)aper  the  practice  of  raising 
and  fruiting  suocessional  batches  of  jjlants  reads 
feasible  enough,  but  the  majority  of  gardeners 
have  to  be  content  with  one  compartment,  or 
even  only  the  half  of  a  forcing  house  in  which  to 
grow  their  Melons.  Even  in  this  case  succes- 
sional  plants  might  be  brought  on,  but  it  is 
easier  to  advise  the  practice  than  to  carry  it  out, 
especially  if  "  dryness  of  air  amounting  to  abso- 


Terbascum  phlomoides.     (Seep.  551.) 

lute  aridity  "is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
success  in  properly  ripening  the  fruit.  Now  if 
my  advice,  as  given  on  p.  403,  is  followed,  it 
will  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  set  the 
first  pair  of  fruit  that  show  on  a  plant,  another 
pair  nearly  or  quite  a  week  later,  and  another 
pair  several  days  later  still.  The  necessity  for 
drying  off  the  plants  near  the  ripening  period  1 
thought  quite  an  obsolete  notion  ;  at  any  rate  no 
gardener  has  ventured  of  late  years  to  recom- 
mend it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  much  the 
best  fruits  are  cut  from  plants  kept  in  good 
health  and  vigour.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  have 
only  to  advise  a  grower  to  cut  a  fruit  well 
cracked  at  the  foot  stalk  from  a  plant  in  full 
leaf  and  to  keep  it  till  the  rind  is  soft,  and  then 
compare  it  with  one  obtained  from  a  dried-off 
plant.  The  lusciousness  will  be  all  in  favour  of 
the  fruit  cut  from  a  healthy  plant,  or  else  I  have 
never  yet  tasted  a  good  Melon.  Any  way,  if  I 
had  a  large  and  handsome  fruit  from  a  plant  in 
full  leaf  and  another  equally  good  in  appear- 
ance from  a  dried-off  plant,  it  would  be  the 
former  that  I  should  show  in  the  Melon  classes 
at  a  flower  show,  the  latter  being  good  enough 
for  a  collection  of  fruit  where  judges  do  not 
adopt  tasting  tactics.  Holding  these  views,  I 
am  fully  justified  in  setting  a  good  succession 
of  fruit  on  each  plant,  and  in  strongly  recom- 
mending others,  including  "Caledonian,"  to  do 
the  same,  and  if  shading  is  avoided,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  watering  and  feeding  the 
plants  at  the  roots  as  long  as  any  Melons  are 
swelling.  Since  I  penned  my  first  paper  on  this 
subject  numerous  other  fruits  have  set  on  the 
batch  of  plants  described,  half  of  which  were 


cut  oft'  when  near  the  size  of  tennis  balls,  so 
that  we  shall  have  a  good  succession  for  several 
weeks  longer.  The  Cucumber  analogy,  there- 
fore, holds  good  ;  in  fact,  we  are  doing  better 
with  Melons  than  most  people  can  with  the 
former,  ripening  fruit  on  Cucumber  plants 
effectually  Checking  their  productiveness.  In 
order  to  prove  that  I  have  every  confidence 
in  my  practice  with  Melons,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  a  Melon  cut  from  a  plant  carrying  a  good 
succession  of  fruit  for  the  editor  of  The  Gar- 
den to  compare  with  one  grown  on  the  drying- 
off' system.  It  will  not  weigh  G  lbs.  nor  any- 
thing like  it,  large  fruit  not  being  appreciated 
hereabouts. — W.  Iggtoden. 

It  is  nearly  fifteen  years  since  I  detailed  In  a 

contemporary  how  to  take  several  crops  of  Melons 
from  the  same  plants,  and  I  have  several  times 
during  the  interval  recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  practice  under  certain  conditions  ;  therefore, 
I  feel  called  upon  to  notice  "  Caledonian's  "  criti- 
cism (p.  519)  of  Mr.  Iggulden's  article  which 
appeared  in  The  Garden  for  May  21  (p.  463) 
under  the  above  heading.  I  fail  to  see  why  the 
securing  of  a  second,  third,  fourth  or  fifth  crop  of 
Melons  from  the  same  plants  should  in  any  way 
(when  details  are  properly  attended  to)  endanger 
the  quality  of  the  preceding  crop.  "Caledonian" 
will,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  clean,  vigorous,  free- 
growing  plants  are  more  likely  to  produce  high- 
quality  Melons  than  plants  the  reverse  of  these 
conditions  are.  There  is  no  reason  why  Melon 
plants  cannot  be  kept  in  a  vigorous,  clean,  and 
fruitful  state  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle 
or  end  of  December  where  proper  accommodation 
is  provided  for  doing  so,  maintaining  the  necessary 
buoyant  atmosphere  during  the  time  each  crop 
of  fruit  is  ripening.  Surely  this  can  easily  be 
(lone  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  vigour  and 
cleanliness  of  the  plants.  To  obtain  .^uccessional 
crops  of  high-class  Melons  from  the  same  plants. 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  good 
heart— clean  and  vigorous — from  beginning  to  end. 
This  can  easily  be  done  by  pricking  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  as 
soon  as  each  succeeding  batch  of  ripe  fruit  is  cut, 
then  top-dressing  with  good  sound  loam  and  horse- 
droppings  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  watering  the  whole 
with  tepid  water  and  afterwards  giving  liberal  sup- 
plies of  diluted  liquid  manure  when  water  is  ne- 
cessary at  the  roots  until  the  fruit  begins  to  colour. 
Surface-dressings  of  some  reliable  fertiliser  imme- 
diately before  giving  clear  water  at  the  roots  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  at  the  same  time  syring- 
ing the  foliage  thoroughly  with  clean  tepid  water 
morning  and  afternoon  at  closing  time  until  the 
fruits  begin  to  colour,  when  the  usual  drier  and 
more  airy  atmosphere  should  once  more  be 
maintained.  Then  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  "  set "  the 
necessary  number  of  fruit  for  the  next  crop,  the 
conditions  being  congenial  to  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  plant  in  both  stages  of  growth.  Thus 
treated,  I  have  cut  ripe  Melons  from  the  end  of 
April  into  December  off  the  same  plants,  which 
latter  appeared  to  be  as  full  of  vigour  at  the  end 
as  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

I  said  that  I  have  frequently  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  practice  indicated  above  under 
certain  conditions.  I  will  simply  state  what  those 
conditions  are  and  then  leave  "  Caledonian  "  to  be 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Iggulden.  They  are  briefly 
these  :  Amateurs  and  others  who  may  only  have 
one  house  or  pit  in  which  to  grow  Melons,  and  who 
are  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  obtain  therefrom 
as  many  ripe  Melons  as  they  possibly  can  in  one 
season,  can  only  satisfy  their  wish  by  growing 
their  plants  in  the  manner  described  above,  and  by 
following  this  method  of  procedure  a  very  good 
succession  of  ripe  Melons  may  be  obtained  through- 
out the  season.  "  Caledonian "  very  properly 
inquires,  "  What  advantage  is  derived  by  taking 
several  crops  of  Melons  from  the  same  plants  ? " 
He  will  find  the  answer  to  that  question  in  the 
facts  just  stated.  "  Caledonian  "  will  excuse  me 
saying  that  he  is  not  quite  accurate  in  saying  in 


the  last  few  lines  of  his  article  that  "  suocessional 
crops  of  Melons  on  the  same  plants  are  an  impos- 
sibility, and  if  they  were  possible  they  are  not 
worth  the  candle,"  as  I  have  time  after  time  fully 
demonstrated  the  facts,  namely,  that  four  or  five 
crops  of  Melons  of  first-rate  quality  can  be  taken 
from  the  same  plants  in  one  season. — H.  W.  Wahd. 


THE  AMATEUK'S  VINERY. 

Among  the  subscribers  to  The  Gaeden  are  a 
considerable  number  of  amateurs  who  take  a  keen 
interest  in  gardening,  but  though  they  frequently 
succeed  well  in  some  departments  of  horticulture, 
only  a  very  few  seem  capable  of  growing  good 
Grapes.  Probably  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
superior  attractions  of  flower  culture,  the  Vines, 
instead  of  being  considered  of  primary  importance, 
having  to  suffer  various  indignities  in  order  that 
pot  plants  in  the  same  house  may  have  every 
opportunity  of  doing  well.  As  it  happens,  theie 
is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  possible  to 
grow  a  collection  of  greenhouse  plants  in  a  house 
with  Vines  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year  or,  say, 
when  pot  plants  are  most  appreciated.  During  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months  there  ought  to 
be  plenty  of  flowers  outside,  and  instead,  therefore, 
of  crowding  the  house  or  houses  at  that  time  of  the 
year  with  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Begonias  and 
such  like,  these  if  in  pots  had  far  better  be  located 
in  a  sheltered  sunny  position  outside,  leaving  Ferns, 
foliage  Begonias  and  other  shade-enduring  plants 
under  the  Vines.  In  order  that  pot  plants  should 
not  be  unduly  shaded,  I  have  known  amateurs  and 
even  men  calling  themselves  professional  gardeners 
to  so  denude  the  Vines  of  foliage  as  to  actually 
leave  nearly  as  many  bunches  of  Grapes  as  leaves, 
and  yet  fail  to  understand  why  the  quality  of  the 
crop  is  so  poor,  and  why  the  Vines  gradually 
become  comparatively  worthless.  It  is  not  possib'e 
to  point  out  in  a  single  paper  what  amateurs  ought 
to  avoid  and  what  they  must  do  if  good  Grapes  aie 
desired,  but  during  the  coming  season  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  how  much  maybe 


Verbascum  olympicum.     (See  p.  551.) 

done  if  only  a  more  rational  system  of  cultivation 
is  adopted. 

It  sliould  be  understood  that  Grapes  may  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  almost  any  kind  of  house, 
whether  span-roofed,  partially  so  or  merely  lean-to. 
They  will  even  do  well  in  quite  high  conservatories, 
corridors  and  other  structures,  always  provided 
plenty  of  sunshine  reaches  them  and  clear  rather 
than  opaque  glass  is  used.  Quite  the  smallest  house 
as  well  as  large  structures  can  be  rttUis^d  for  Grape 
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culture,  ample  provision  for  admitting  both  front 
and  top  air  being  made  in  every  case.  Even  lire- 
heat  can  be  dispensed  with  in  warm  localities,  but 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add  the  Vines  behave  more 
satisfactorily  in  every  way  when  they  get  the 
benefit  of  a  little  fire-heat  early  in  the  season,  also 
during  dull,  wet  weather  during  the  summer,  and 
again  in  the  autumn  f-jr  the  purpose  of  ripening 
both  the  crops  and  the  young  wood  thoroughly.  I 
shall  therefore  make  no  attempt  to  describe  what 
might  be  considered  a  model  vinery,  my  aim  being 
to  prevail  on  many  more  to  turn  their  houses  to 
good  account  than  have  as  yet  done  so.  In  this 
neighbourhood  an  amateur  who  is  away  from  home 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  annually  cuts 
about  three  dozen  excellent  bunches  from  a  Black 
Hamburgh  Vine  growing  in  a  small  lean-to  house 
10  feet  by  fi  feet,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
others  from  doing  equally  as  well,  but  not  if  they 
constantly  cram  their  places  full  of  pot  plants. 
The  Black  Hamburgh  is  the  very  best  variety  that 
can  be  planted— Gros  Maroo,  when  once  it  is  well 
established,  being  a  fairly  good  black  companion. 
The  latter  being  somewhat  gross  in  habit  fails  to 
ripen  its  wood  satisfactorily  without  the  assistance 
of  fire-heat,  but  it  is  a  very  handsome  Grape, 
colouring  and  keeping  better  than  the  Black 
Hamburgh— the  quality,  however,  being  inferior. 
Madresfield  Court,  though  of  good  productive  habit 
and  oE  superior  quality,  is  yet  not  suitable  for 
amateurs  to  plant,  unless  they  can  feel  sure  of 
being  able  to  ventilate  freely  and  to  apply  fire-heat 
in  dull,  wet  weather.  These  precautions  must  be 
taken,  or  otherwise  the  greater  part  of  the  berries 
may  crack  and  decay  in  a  few  hours.  Amateurs 
seem  to  fail  most  frequently  with  white  Grapes,  and 
they  certainly  ought  not  to  plant  the  Muscat  of 
Ale.xandria  till  they  are  getting  expert  in  Grape 
culture  ;  in  fact  this  is  not  Suitable  for  them  at 
all.  Foster's  Seedling  usually  succeeds  better  than 
Buckland  Sweetwater  in  the  same  house  as  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  but  when  badly  over-cropped, 
the  bunches  are  miserably  thin  and  the  berries 
undersized  and  green  in  colour,  altogether  present- 
ing anything  but  a  tempting  appearance.  Rather 
than  plant  a  white  variety,  I  should  advise  that 
room  be  found  for  a  rod  or  two  each  of  Alicante 
and  Lady  Downe's.  These  black  varieties  require 
but  little  fire-heat  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  and 
■n  ith  good  care  the  bunches  keep  well  to  mid-winter 
or  later.  Neither  of  them  possess  such  long- 
suffering,  hard-to-impair  constitutions  as  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  but  more  advanced  amateurs  may  well 
experiment  with  them. 

Borders  properly  drained  and  formed  of  good 
materials  are  very  desirable,  but  by  no  means  indis- 
pensable, and  no  amateur  need  let  the  descriptions 
still  to  be  met  with  of  most  elaborate  preparations 
deter  him  from  starting  in  a  less  expensive  manner. 
Nor  need  the  dimensions  frequently  given  as  being 
necessary  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  more  very  often 
being  done  with  comparatively  small  borders  than 
with  large  ones.  A  single  Vine  would  do  well  for 
several  years  with  its  roots  confined  to  a  border 
4  feet  square,  or  a  row  of  Vines  in  a  border  from 
4  feet  to  6  feet  in  width,  always  provided  good 
surface  dressings,  plenty  of  water,  and  liquid 
manure  are  given.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  procure  a 
sufficiency  of  turfy  loam  to  form  the  bulk  of  the 
compost  used,  and  amateurs  as  well  as  very  many 
private  gardeners  experience  considerable  difficulty 
in  this  direction,  then  substitute  the  best  soil  pro- 
curable without  much  fear  of  ill  consequences. 
Should  turf  3  inches  or  rather  more  in  depth  from 
a  pasture  or  even  from  along  the  road-sides  be 
available,  this,  especially  if  of  a  strong  loamy 
character,  is  excellent  for  a  Vine  border.  It 
ought  to  be  chopped  up  roughly,  and  to  every 
three  cartloads  or  cubic  yards  of  soil  add  1  cwt.  o"f 
half-inch  bones  and  about  four  barrowfuls  of  old 
mortar  rubbish,  charred  soil  ,and  wood  ashes. 
Turfy  loam  being  scarce,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to 
procure  enough  to  form  half  the  bulk  of  compost, 
the  other  half  being  made  up  of  the  best  or  top 
spit  of  garden  soil,  adding  bones,  mortar  rubbish, 
charred  soil  and  ashes,  nothing  being  better  than 
the  contents  of  a  garden  fire  or  smother,  in  which 
accumulations  of  rubbish,  weeds,  and  such  like  are 


reduced  to  ballast,  charcoal  and  ashes  rather  more 
freeh'.  Solid  manure  ought  not  to  be  used  unless 
the  soil  is  of  a  very  poor  character,  and  then  only 
sparingly.  What  is  wanted  is  a  medium  for  the 
roots  that  will  long  keep  in  a  porous,  sweet  .state, 
and  solid  or  farmyard  and  dec  lyed  stable  manure 
are  apt  to  militate  against  this  desirab'e  state  of 
affairs.  When  the  manure  is  wanted  it  can  be  best 
applied  from  the  surface.  Were  1  an  amateur  and 
unable  to  procure  a  single  load  of  fibrous  loam, 
or  much  of  any  of  the  other  materials  named,  I 
would  yet  attempt  Grape  culture,  using  the 
ordinary  surface  soil  of  the  garden  with  gravel  or 
small  pebbles  freely  added,  but  I  should  not  long 
expect  the  Vines  to  thrive  in  this  unless  they  were 
well  fed  from  the  surface.  Thomson's  Vine  manure 
is  specially  prepared  for  all  such  contingencies  as 
this,  and  if  mixed  with  the  compost  or  soil  when 
the  border  is  first  made,  and  subsequently  used  as 
a  surface  dressing,  much  as  advised  by  the  able 
Grape  grower  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  mix- 
ture, the  result,  other  conditions  being  observed, 
would  be  most  satisfactory.  Why  so  many  fail  is 
because  they  crop  their  Vines  excessively  and 
neglect  to  treat  them  liberally  at  the  roots,  and 
not  because  the  borders  were  not  constructed  on 
orthodo.x  princip'es. 

Nor  is  there  often  any  great  need  for  an  elaborate 
system-of  drainage.  Not  unf requently  deep  drains 
are  laid  at  a  considerable  expense  and  bother,  the 
whole  place  being  upset  while  these  are  being 
formed,  and  yet  not  a  drop  of  water  ever  passes 
through  them,  at  any  rate  from  the  Vine  borders. 
It  is  not  many  amateurs  who  apply  enough  water 
to  "require  drains  to  carry  off  what  the  border  fails 
to  absorb  ;  neither  is  it  a  great  amount  of  water 
that  the  Vines  require  atone  time,  always  provided 
the  borders  are  not  allowed  to  become  too  dry 
to  readily  absorb  water  when  apjilied.  It  is 
advisable,  however,  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the 
border  well  above  the  main  drains,  which  ought  to 
t>e  found  on  every  place,  and  if  a  layer  SI  inches 
thick  of  clinkers,  brick  ends,  coarse  mortar  rubbish, 
stones  or  any  such  like  coarse  imperishable  material 
is  placed  under  the  compost,  that  will  be  all  the 
drainage  needed.  The  depth  of  the  border  may 
vary  from  30  inches  to  3  feet,  and  1  prefer  to  have 
the  greater  part  above  rather  than  below  the 
ordinary  garden  level.  Amateurs  will  do  well  to 
locate  their  borders  outside  rather  than  inside  of 
their  houses,  though,  if  more  convenient,  they  may 
be  inside,  but  in  this  case  it  must  be  remembered 
very  much  more  water  will  have  to  be  given. 

Early  in  February  is  a  capital  time  to  pltnt 
Vines,  and  good  planting  canes  can  be  bought  from 
most  nurserymen.  If  they  have  to  be  brought  in 
through  the  front  wall  or  immediately  under  the 
sill  of  a  house,  rather  strong  canes  should  be  planted, 
but  if  they  can  have  a  good  light  position  inside  of 
the  house,  then  quite  small  canes  answer  well. 
According  to  my  experience,  amateurs  are  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  have  bunches  from  their  young 
Vines,  and  are  sometimes  induced  to  plant  strong 
fruiting  canes  with  a  view  to  cropping  them  a't 
once.  Such  rarely,  if  ever,  pay  for  the  extra  out- 
lay, as  they  neither  yield  good  crops  nor  make 
satisfactory  progress  up  the  house.  They  do  better 
if  fruited  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  received, 
their  owners  taking  good  care  not  to  overcrop  and 
to  well  feed  at  the  roots.  Nor  must  young  Vines 
be  heavily  cropped  during  the  second  .season  after 
planting,  and  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  favour 
them  it  is  the  usual  practice  t o  plant  other  Vines  be- 
tween them,  these  being  known  as  supernumeraries, 
which  are  cropped  heavily  for  one  or  two  seasons  and 
then  destroyed.  As  before  hinted,  a  single  Vine 
may  be  made  to  gradually  cover  the  roof  of  a  small 
house,  while  if  there  is  a  good  length  of  rafter,  or 
say  a  run  of  12  feet  and  upwards,  the  permanent 
Vines  may  be  planted  i  feet  or  more  apirt  and 
confined  to  single  rods.  They  are  usually  up  the 
roof  or  from  the  front  to  the  back,  but  in  the  case 
of  span-roofed  houses  Vines  may  be  planted  on  each 
side  and  meet  at  the  ridge,  and  they  also  succeed 
well  when  trained  across  a  roof,  the  latter  plan  an- 
swering best  in  the  case  of  small  or  narrow  houses. 
They  will  also  fruit  freely  for  several  years  against 
sunny  back  walls,  though  the  proper  place  for  the 


fruiting  portion  of  the  Vines  is  about  loinchesfrom 
the  glass.  Dormant  Vines  are  usually  planted,  but 
any  on  the  move  when  put  ovrt  will  succeed  equally 
well.  In  each  and  every  case  turn  them  out  of  the 
pots,  and  it  the  balls  of  soil  and  roots  are  soaked 
in  a  pail  or  tub  of  water  the  roots  can  be  disen- 
tangled without  suflfering  much  injury -a  very 
desirable  precaution.  In  planting  spread  out  the 
roots  thinly  and  evenly  to  their  full  length  and  only 
just  below  the  surface,  surrounding  them  with  a 
little  of  the  finest  and  best  material.  Deep  plant- 
ing is  most  unwise;  the  roots  will  strike  down  only 
too  quickly. 

Outside  borders  should  be  mulched  with  leaf-soil, 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  strawy  litter  in  the  first  plrce  to 
protect  the  roots  and  exposed  stems  from  severe 
spring  frosts,  and  subsequently  to  prevent  a  too 
rapid  loss  of  moisture.  If  there  is  a  considerable 
length  of  stem  exposed,  this  ought  to  be  protected 
with  straw  or  hay-bands,  March  frosts  sometimes 
doing  much  harm  to  the  exposed  A'ines  the  sap  in 
which  is  rising.  If  pruned  at  this  late  date  exces- 
sive bleeding  is  sure  to  take  place,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  this  resort  to  di-budding.  Rub  out  all  the 
buds  that  burst  beyond  the  point  where  the  cane 
reaches  the  light  and  the  back  buds  will  then  grow 
out  strongly.  What  might  be  termed  a  warm 
greenhouse  temperature,  this  ranging  from  45°  to 
(50°,  suits  newly-planted  Vines  well,  but  they  will 
make  good  pi-ogress  if  the  figures  drop  still  lower 
frequently  during  the  ea'ly  part  of  the  season, 
fixed  temperatures  being  by  no  means  imiierative. 

W.  I. 


THINNING  THE  BUDS  OF  PEACH  TREES. 
The  arguments  of  "  D.  T.  F."  and  "  S.  D."  anent 
the  thinning  of  the  buds  of  Peach  trees  brought 
forward  to  support  their  theor-y,  as  to  the  useless- 
ness  of  thinning  the  buds  before  they  expand,  are 
entirely  hypothetic.  Their  concluding  sentences 
prove  this  conclusively.  They  both  appear  to  think 
that  it  is  most  unreasonable  for  anyone  to  recom- 
mend the  thinning  of  the  buds  in  a  season  like  the 
present  on  tree-s  on  open  walls.  For  the  benefit 
of  both  "  D.  T.  F."  and  "  S.  D."  I  will  say  that  this 
is  the  most  prolific  season  as  regards  the  free 
setting  of  Peaches  on  open  walls  I  have  ever 
known.  I  should  be  pleased  to  show  both  of  my 
critics  400  sqitare  yards  of  wall  surface  at  one 
stretch  literally  covered  with  small  fruits  from 
base  to  summit.  The  majority  of  the  triple  buds 
were  reduced  to  one,  and  smaller  buds  also  re- 
moved, the  lar-ger  and  bolder  flowers  being  only 
retained.  I  can  truthfully  say  not  one  per  cent, 
dropped  without  setting,  and  these  are  now  thinned 
down  to  4  inches  apar't.  For  my  part,  I  wished 
they  had  not  set  so  freely,  on  account  of  the  time 
taken  up  in  going  over  such  an  amount  of  surface. 
As  to  the  supposed  waste  of  time  as  stated  by 
"D.  T.  F.,"  I  beg  to  differ  both  on  practical  and 
economic  grot-nds.  The  waste  of  time  comes  in 
after  the  flowers  are  set,  if  wasted  at  all.  "  D.  T.  F." 
says  that  Peach  blossoms  take  no  strength  nor 
growing  force  out  of  the  trees  until  fully  expanded 
and  safely  set.  But  for  the  sake  of  argument,  even 
admitting  such  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  at  what  stage  "  D.  T.  F."  commences  to 
thin  the  fruit,  for  directly  the  set  takes  place  the 
drain  on  the  strength  of  a  tree  must  be  very  great, 
even  if  allowed  to  arrive  at  the  -size  of  Peas  before 
being  thinned.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know 
whothe  authorities  are  he  mentions  when  he  states 
"  that  all  botanists  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony 
that  Peach  blossoms  str-engthen  rather  than  ex- 
haust their  trees."  And  if  Peaches,  why  not  other 
subjects  f  It  is  very  easy  to  refer  to  botanists  and 
scientific  men  to  advance  a  theory,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  proof  of  practical  experience  is  often 
ver-y  rartch  at  variance  with  so-called  theory.  AVith 
the  flowers  having  room  for  free  development  di- 
rectly they  are  set  and  the  fruit  safely  swelling 
away,  the  best  fruits  and  best  placed  are  easily 
discernible,  and  the  work  of  thinning  goes  on 
apace.  Both  "  D.  T.  F."  and  "  S.  D."  are  even  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  very  much  so,  this 
proving  the  weakness  of  their  case,  and  also  that 
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one  or  the  other,  or  both,  are  relying  upon  theo- 
retical unbelief,  instead  of  the  outcome  of  practical 
experience  in  the  thinning  of  I'each  buds.  "  S.  D." 
supports  me  in  his  opening  and  following  sentences, 
although  rather  unwillingly,  as  to  the  flowers  being 
better  developed  when  thinned,  as  he  admits  if 
"  big  "  flowers  were  the  only  object,  nothing  could 
be  said  against  the  process.  I  repeat  that  flowering 
is  an  exhausting  process  more  or  less  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  plant  or  tree,  and  also 
the  quantity  of  flowers  borne.  My  reference  to 
other  subjects  is  not  so  unreasonable  as  my  critics 
.  wish  to  make  out,  an!  it  will  require  something 
more  than  vague  mythical  references  to  botanists 
and  scientists  to  convince  me  otherwise.  According 
to  "  D.  T.  F.'s  "  version,  the  thinning  would  tend 
to  weakness,  for  if  the  flowers  add  to  the  growing 
force  like  true  leaves,  this  should  be  so.  "  S.  D.'s  " 
referenceto  big,  fat,  bloa'ed  flowers,  brought  about, 
I  presume,  by  thinning  the  buds,  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  version  of  "  D.  T.  F."  That  fruitful- 
ness  and  vigour  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  when  the 
wool  is  well  ripened  and  tended,  is  also  contrary 
to  facts.  This  subject  was  well  threshed  out  in 
The  Garden  some  years  ago,  and  ably  supported 
by  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  of  Wortley.  Y.  A.  H. 


SHARPLESS  STRAWBERRY. 

Like  "J.  R.,"  in  your  issue  of  May  28,  I  have 
often  wondered  why  this  Strawberry  is  not  more 
cultivated.  I  have  grown  it  for  several  years, 
but  am  seldom  asked  for  it,  and  have  only  once 
before  seen  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the  horticultural 
papers.  One  reason  may  be  that  there  are  several 
Strawberries  sold  as  Sharpless,  and  all  inferior  to 
the  true  variety.  I  noticed  when  at  the  Chiswick 
Strawberry  conference  last  year  that  the  variety 
cultivated  there  under  the  name  is  totally  different 
from  the  one  I  grow.  I  have  had  no  experience 
of  it  for  forcing,  but  the  following  is  my  experience 
of  it  outdoors :  Very  early,  ripens  with  Noble, 
flavour  fair,  much  superior  to  Noble,  a  better 
cropper,  but  not  so  strong  a  grower,  fruit  borne 
on  very  strong  foot-stalks  and  thrown  well  above 
the  foliage,  in  this  respect  very  different  from  Noble. 
The  fruit  is  very  large,  but  rather  corrugated, 
sometimes  growing  rather  coarse ;  in  this  respect 
Noble  has  a  decided  advantage  as  to  shape,  but 
in  colour  I  consider  Sharpless  superior  to  Noble. 
The  greatest  drawback  to  Sharpless  is,  I  believe, 
that  the  blossoms  and  young  fruit  are  extremely 
tender  and  easily  injured  by  frost,  and  from  Ameri 
can  accounts  of  it  I  have  seen  this  spring  I  find 
the  experience  there  is  the  same.  In  1889  it  did 
extremely  well  with  me,  far  outdistancing  all  other 
very  early  sorts,  but  in  1890  and  1891  it  did  not  do 
nearly  as  well,  as  all  the  early  blossoms  and  even  set 
fruit  were  destroyed.  This  season  I  have  it  growing 
by  the  side  of  Noble,  John  Ruskin,  Crescent  Seed- 
ling, and  many  other  first  earlies,  and  Sharpless 
leads  the  way  for  size  and  crop,  and  I  think  will 
be  ripe  as  soon  as  any.  I  believe  Mr.  Laxton  thinks 
it  was  one  of  the  parents  of  Noble,  and  some  colour 
is  lent  to  this  supposition  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
the  same  deeply  serrated  foliage,  although  Noble 
has  dark  foliage  and  Sharpless  remarkably  light 
foliage.  Take  it  all  round,  if  I  were  selecting  a 
very  early  Strawberry  to  grow  for  market,  I  should 
give  the  preference  to  Sharpless  over  Noble. 

John  Watkins. 
Pomona  Farm  Nurseries,'  WitJii?tgton,  Hereford. 


The  foliage  is  clean  and  healthy.  The  bad  bunches 
are  near  "the  stem  ;  those  at  the  end  of  the  A'ine 
seem  all  right.  Owing  to  the  site  the  Vines  are 
trained  laterally  along  the  house,  and  not  up  it 
from  eaves  to  ridge.  The  Vine  is  about  eight 
years  old,  and  has  always  borne  well.— W.  Ma- 
ther. 

*s,*  Why  many  of  the  berries  on  the  bunch  sent 
failed  to  swell  properlv  is  principally  or  solely  due 
to  faulty  setting.  These  stoneless  berries,  however, 
in  addition  to  failing  to  swell,  also  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  bndly  over-run  by  thrips, 
as  they  are  of  a  whitish  colour  and  thinly  sprinkled 
with  tiny  sca-s.  There  is  also  a  trace  of  this  in  the 
larger  berries,  and  in  all  probability  damage  was 
done  by  insects  very  soon  after  flowering.  The 
faulty  setting  just  at" the  lower  end  of  the  house 
was  probably  due  to  a  stagnant  atmosphere  at  the 
flowering  period  and  which  fire-heat  more  freely 
turned  on  would  have  prevented.  If  the  fault  lay 
in  the  border  or  treatment  of  the  roots,  other  p.arts 
of  the  Vine  in  question  and  the  other  Vines  in  the 
same  house  would  also  have  behaved  unsatisfac- 
torily. At  the  same  time  if  the  border  is  somewhat 
rich  and  has  not  been  limed  lately,  watering  with 
lime-water  occasionally,  at  the  rate  of  a  peck  of 
fresh  lime  to  thirty-six  gallons  of  water,  would 
greatly  benefit  the  Vines  and  be  a  preventive  of 
stoneless  berries  next  season.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  cause  to  doubt  the  wisdom  in  this  case 
of  training  the  Vines  across  instead  of  up  the 
rafters,  this  plan  having  for  many  years  answered 
extremely  well  in  a  house  under  my  charge.  From 
a  rod  of  felack  Hamburgh  trained  along  the  front 
of  a  Muscat  house  are  cut  the  best  bunches  of  the 
variety  that  are  grown  on  the  place. — W.  I. 


Grapes  failmgf  to  swell. — I  send  you  the 
enclosed  bunch  of  Grapes  to  ask  you  if  you  can 
kindly  tell  me  what  the  disease  is  they  are  suffering 
from.  You  will  see  the  berries  are  covered  with 
spots,  and  that  the  berries  so  covered  do  not  swell. 
The  Vine  is  a  Black  Hamburgh,  growing  in  an  out- 
side border.  There  is  another  Black  Hamburgh 
in  the  same  border  which  is  all  i  ight.  The  Vine 
border  is  on  the  hillside  at  an  angle  of  about  30°. 
The  bad  Vine  is  on  the  lower  side,  which  is  kept 
up  by  a  dry  wall.  It  has  been  a  very  dry  season, 
but  the  bed  has  been  watered  three  or  four  times. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

FUCHSIAS. 

For  general  decoration  few  plants  rival  the 
Fuchsia,  which  of  late  years  has  been  greatly 
improved,  the  flowers  of  the  single  ones  being 
very  elegant  and  beautiful  with  their  long 
tubes,  regularly  reflexed  sepals  and  distended 
corollas  of  such  rich  colours.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  double  kinds  should  be  encouraged, 
and  yet  they  have  their  admirers,  lumpish  and 
heavy  though  some  of  them  be,  which  shows 
that  the  doubling  has  been  carried  too  far  or 
quite  far  enough  in  their  case.  As  Fuchsias  are 
so  very  easily  crossed,  the  raising  of  new  varie- 
ties has  been  taken  up  by  many,  and  it  is  a  most 
interesting  and  often  profitable  pastime,  as 
when  anything  good  occurs  among  the  seedlings 
there  is  always  a  market  for  it  in  the  trade  and 
a  demand  from  the  public,  who  are  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  plants  that  are  new.  The  way  to 
set  about  crossing  the  ditt'erent  sorts  is  to  select 
those  having  the  best  jiroperties,  such  as  habit, 
freedom  of  growth,  and  flowering,  and  with  the 
most  regularly  formed  flowers  and  distinct  col- 
ours, as  in  all  Nature  like  begets  like,  and  in 
breeding  anyone  may  get  almost  what  he  aims 
at,  the  results  of  a  cross  being  generally  some- 
thing intermediate  between  the  two  parents,  a 
portion  of  the  seedlings  partaking  more  of  the 
character  of  the  one  than  the  other,  according 
to  whether  it  supplied  the  pollen  or  seed. 

Having  determined  which  to  breed  from  and 
made  choice  of  plants,  they  should  be  stood  in 
a  light,  airy  house  where  they  are  handy  and 
easy  to  get  at,  as  every  day  the  flowers  will 
need  watching,  and  those  intended  for  seed- 
bearers  must  have  their  anthers  snipped  ofl' 
directly  the  blossoms  unfold,  or  the  pollen  will 
ripen  and  drop  on  the  stigma,  aud  self-fer- 
tilsation,  of  course,  follow.  The  stigma  will 
show  when  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  foreign 
pollen  by  having  a  glutinous  or  viscid'  sub- 
stance  exuding  from   it,  to  which   the  pollen 


adheres  if  the  part  be  touched  with  it,  and  that 
is  an  easy  matter  to  perform,  as  the  whole  flower 
of  the  kind  to  be  crossed  with  it  may  be  held 
between  the  linger  and  thumb  and  the  anthers 
rubbed  gently  against  the  stigma,  which  done, 
the  work  is  ccmrplete.  In  a  day  or  two  after, 
if  impregnation  has  taken  place,  the  base  of 
the  flower  where  the  ovary  is  situated  will 
begin  to  swell  and  go  on  increasing  till  it 
becomes  quite  large  ;  soon  after  which  the  pod 
will  change  colour,  from  green  to  plum  or  violet- 
blue,  and  quickly  ripen.  As  soon  as  the  pods 
reach  this  stage,  they  should  be  gathered  and 
placed  in  a  paper  bag  and  laid  in  some  dry, 
warm  position,  when  in  a  week  or  so  they  will  be 
fit  for  sowing  or  storing  till  the  following  spring. 
Fuchsia  seed  can  also  be  purchased  of  any  of  the 
chief  nurserymen,  and  where  one  does  not  par- 
ticularly desire  to  possess  named  kinds  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  raise  Fuchsias  by  obtaining  seed, 
especially  where  many  are  wanted  for  bedding 
or  planting-  out,  a  purpose  for  which  Fuchsias 
are  not  half  as  much  used  as  their  merits  deserve. 
The  way  to  raise  them  is  to  prepare  a  pot  or 
pan  by  draining  and  then  filling  nearly  full  with 
fine  sandy  soil,  on  which  the  seed  should  be 
sown  and  then  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  gently  watered,  and  after  that  a 
pane  of  glass  laid  over  the  top.  To  get  the 
seed  to  germinate  freely,  a  warm  house  or  frame 
is  necessary,  and  when  the  plants  are  up 
and  large  enough  to  handle,  they  should 
be  pricked  ofl'  in  light  rich  soil  and  moved 
on  in  a  warm  pit  or  frame  where  they 
are  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  the  direct 
solar  rays  cause  the  shoots  to  become  hard 
and  woody.  If  Fuchsias  are  to  be  grown 
from  cuttings  and  good  big  plants  are  required, 
the  propagation  should  be  eflected  early  in  the 
autumn  by  taking  any  nice  soft  young  shoots 
as  free  from  flower  as  they  can  be  obtained, 
inserting  them  in  sharp  sandy  soil  and  keeping 
them  close  and  moist  under  a  handlight.  If 
attended  to  and  gently  syringed  or  bedewed 
daily  they  will  soon  strike,  and  when  rooted 
should  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots,  and  then 
stood  in  a  frame  where  they  can  be  shut  up 
early  in  the  afternoon  to  give  them  a  start. 
During  the  winter  they  must  be  kept  gently 
moving  by  standing  them  in  a  temperature  of 
between  40°  and  50°,  and  in  spring  should 
have  an  increase  of  5°  or  10°,  or  be  stood  in 
some  vinery  or  Peach  house  at  work.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  begin  to  grow  freely  it  will 
be  necessary  to  decide  in  what  form  they 
are  to  be  trained,  whether  as  bushes,  pyramids 
or  standards,  as  in  the  last  case  they  must 
have  side  shoots  stopped  close  and  be  run  up 
to  the  desired  height  with  clean  stems  ;  but  in 
stopping,  the  main  leaves  should  not  be  taken 
ofl',  as  the  loss  of  so  much  foliage  weakens  the 
plants.  To  get  nice  symmetrical  heads,  all  the 
shoots  when  they  attain  a  length  of  C  inches  or 
so  should  have  the  points  pinched  out,  and  the 
same  again  till  the  plants  get  properly  furnished. 
In  starting  with  pyramids  all  side  branches  must 
be  encouraged,  and  the  leading  shoot  tied 
loosely  and  trained  up  a  stake,  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  nip  the  head  out  after  a  plant  gets 
from  a  foot  to  18  inches  high,  or  side  shoots 
will  not  form.  These  will  need  stopping  oc- 
casionally, and  a  fresh  leader  must  be  run  up 
and  again  stopped  and  any  requisite  thinning 
done,  so  as  to  have  the  plant  ■  perfectly  bal- 
anced and  regular  all  round,  and  the  same  from 
base  to  summit,  this  forming  a  handsome  spe- 
cimen when  the  plant  gets  into  bloom,  and  that 
without  stakes  or  sticks,  except  just  in  the  cen- 
tres, as  they  are  quite  unnecessary  m  the  train- 
ing of  Fuchsias.  Bush  plants  are  easy  enough 
to  crow  and  form,  but  they  are  not  very  de- 
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sirable,  as  they  di  not  sliow  ofT  their  flowers 
so  well  as  those  of  the  shapes  referred 
to  unless  they  arj  elevated  and  brought 
more  on  a  level  with  thj  eye  by  stand- 
ing them  on  pedestals  or  suspending  them 
in  baskets.  In  cases  where  there  are  lofty  eon- 
Eervatories  or  greenhouses  to  furnish,  the  latter 
is  a  good  way  of  using  Fuchsias,  as  in  baskets 
they  are  very  telling,  especially  those  of  a 
drooping  or  pendulous  habit,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  and  they  make  a  capital  show. 
Others,  again,  are  well  adapted  for  growing  as 
climbers  up  pillars  or  under  rafters,  and  when 
so  used  they  produce  a  most  striking  effect  in  a 
house. 

Of  late  years  Fuchsias  have  been  employed 
for  bedding  or  planting  out,  and  the  wonder  is 
(hat  their  great  merits  for  that  purpose  have 
not    been    discovered    before,    as   they    make 
grand   ornaments   either  alone    or    in   groups, 
and  have  been  much  admired  in  the  parks  and 
private  gardens  during  the   last  season  or  two. 
When   required    for    outdoor  decoration   it    is 
necessary  to  keep  the  old  plants  from  year  to 
year,  which  is  a  very  easy  matter,  as  they  may 
be   wintered   in   any  shed   or  cellar  that  frost 
does  not   reach,    but  as   they   are  woody  they 
must  not  be  kept  too  dry  at  the  root,  the  proper 
thing  being  to  have  the  soil  just  moist,  and  then 
the  main  stems  and  branches  will  keep  plump 
and  live.     Specimens   for   exhibition  or   other 
purposes    must   be   kept  in  the   same   way    if 
wanted    early,    as  there   is   not  time  to    grow 
them  to   a   large  size  and  flower   them   before 
the   autumn,   but   by   saving   old    plants    they 
may  be  had  in   full  beauty  by  June  or  July. 
The  way  to    manage    them   is    to    start   them 
soon  after  the   turn   of   the  year  by  standing 
them  in  some  vinery  at   work  or  other  house 
where  there  is  a  little  heat,  to  which  they  soon 
respond  and  break  if  kept  moist  by  syringing, 
but  little  or  no  water  should  be  given  till  they 
get  into  leaf.     As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  can 
be  seen    or  the  buds   burst,   any  thinning-out 
that  is  requisite  .should  be  done  and  the  side 
shoots  shortened  back  to  about  half  their  length, 
after  which  the  plants,  if  to  be  grown  in  pots, 
will  need  to  have  the  balls  reduced  and  then  be 
potted  again  in  fresh  soil.     That  most  suitable 
for  Fuchsias  is  a  good  friable  loam,  rather  new 
than  not,   and  mixed  with  a  little  leaf-mould 
and   well-rotted   manure,   to   which  a  dash  of 
sand  should  be  added  to  keep  the  whole  porous. 
After  being  potted  in  this  mixture  the   plants 
will  have  to  be  kept  close  and  warm  for  a  time 
to  give  them  a  start,  and  only  watered  \ery 
sparingly  till  growth  is  quite   free.     Shade  fa- 
vours this,  but  shading  must  not  be  carried  too 
far,  or   the  shoots    will  be  long,  pointed  and 
drawn.     As  soon  as  the  pots  have  become  well 
filled     with    roots,  liquid    manure,   if  applied 
weak,  may  be  given  whenever  the  plants  need 
water,  and  daily  syringings  are  a  great  help  in 
keeping   them    healthy   and   clean.      The  only 
in.sects  that  are  at  all  troublesome  to  Fuchsias 
are  green  fly,  and  the  .safest  remedy  is  to  fund 
gate  with    tobacco,  giving   a  mild  dose  nver- 
uight,  repeating  the  same  again  in  the  morning. 

S.  D. 


should  also  be  {,'iveii  immediately  after  bloom- 
ing, as  the  plant  quickly  responds  to  a  little  extra 
warmth  and  moisture  while  it  is  making  its 
young  wood.  It  also  favours  alike  its  freedom  of 
flowering  and  cleanliness.  I  place  it  in  the  open 
air  through  the  two  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Might  I  re-pectfully  inquire  of  "  H.  A." 
whether  he  had  any  special  means  of  propagating 
this  Rhynchospermura,  and  whether  it  bloomed 
freely  as  an  edgint;  to  his  Rose  beds  under  glass?  — 
D.  T.  F. 

Sarracenias  at  the  United  States  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Pilrhor  and  Man'la  are  now  very  fine;  ihey 
have  bren  imported  in  large  quantities  from  their 
native  home  in  the  bogs  and  swamps  of  North 
America.  These  are  plants  which  cannot  fail  to 
please  those  readers  of  The  G.vnDE.'^  having  no- 
thing but  a  cold  house  to  grow  them  in,  or  a  cold 
frame  where  they  may  be  grown  exposed  to  the  full 
sun.  Well-coloured  forms  of  S.  Drummondi,  S.  fiava 
in  many  varieties,  S.  rubra,  S.  variolar!.*,  and  S.  pur- 
purea were  in  great  numbers.  With  these  were  also 
grown  many  plants  of  Darlingtonia  californica. 
One  Sarracenia  in  particular  arrested  my  attention. 
It  appears  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  a  fine  form 
of  S.  flava  and  .S.  Drummondi,  the  pitcher  having 
the  size  and  shape  of  that  of  S.  flava,  the  lid  and 
top  of  it  resembling  those  of  S.  Drummondi.  Some 
of  the  plants  have  pitchers  nearly  equal  to  those  on 
the  plants  which  were  shown  by  Mr.  Baines  a  few 
years  ago. — W.  H.  G. 


Khyncliospermum  jaaminoides  as  a  spe 

cimen  plant.— I  was  glad  to  read  the  description^ 
and  see  the  woodcut  of  this  in  The  Garden  of 
June  4.  It  vividly  recalls  old  times  and  old  fa- 
vourites in  exhibition  days  when  a  huge  plant  on 
a  semi-spherical  trellis  used  to  forui  a  telling 
feature.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  "  H.  A.'s " 
estimate  of  its  merit-s  or  useful  notes  on  its 
culture.  I  very  much  prefer  his  more  free  and 
easy  style  of  training  to  our  more  formal  method, 
which  we  allowed  our  plants  to  grow  out  of 
as     much    as     possible.      Any   pruning    needful 
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PLATE  862. 

CALLISTEMON  RIGIDUS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
This  is  one  of  those  beautiful  New  Holland 
plants  which  one  seldom  meets  with  outside  of 
botanic  gardens.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Myrtles,  althcjugli  it  might  not  be  recognised 
by  many  as  belonguig  to  that  beautiful  class  of 
plants.  It  is  a  good  conservatory  plant  where 
no  excessive  amount  of  shading  is  applied.  It 
rather  delights  in  a  good  amount  of  sunshine, 
as  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  flowering  plants 
from  the  same  region.  Given  this  essential 
conditiim  in  its  culture,  with  no  excessive  degree 
of  moisture  either  in  the  atmosphere  or  at  the 
root  so  as  to  sour  the  soil,  it  is  not  a  ditticult 
plant  to  cultivate.  Being  evergreen,  the  plant 
is  always  ornamental,  even  when  not  in  flower, 
and  with  care  in  the  way  of  moderate  pruning 
or  pinching  of  the  young  shoots  so  as  to  form 
a  compact  plant  whilst  in  a  young  state,  it  may 
be  kejjt  well  within  bounds.  It  flowers  upon 
the  old  wood,  so  care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
prune  when  the  growth  is  completed,  but  rather 
iunnediately  after  the  flowering  period  is  passed. 
This  will  varj-  from  March  to  July  and  August, 
according  to  the  variety  grown.  Whether 
grown  in  pots  or  planted  out,  the  soil  should 
be  made  quite  firm.  Good  fibrous  i)eat,  turfy 
loam  and  coarse  silver  .sand  will  suit  well.  Using 
too  much  soil  is  not  a  good  practice  to  adopt, 
as  this  is  apt  to  cause  excessive  growtli  rather 
than  flower.  Propagation  is  best  effected  by 
means  of  cuttings  taken  when  the  wood  is  in  a 
half-ripened  condition  ;  these  should  be  placed 
in  very  sandy  soil,  but  not  iu  a  close  pit  or 
frame  and  be  carefully  attended  to  until  root- 
action  has  commenced.  Potting  oft"  singly  ought 
to  be  seen  to  before  much  growth  has  been 
made,  the  young  plants  being  afterwards  kept 
near  to  the  glass,  but  not  in  a  temperature 
beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Be- 
sides the  variety  now  illustrated  there  are  a  few 
others  that  are  well  worthy  of  being  cultivated 


in  our  cool  houses.  In  the  more  favoured 
localities  in  the  south  and  west  of  England  it 
is  quite  possible  that  Callistemons  may  be 
grown  successfully  out  of  doors.  I  have  not, 
however,  noted  that  such  attempts  have  been 
made.  Callistemon  rigidus  (ami  others),  with 
the  flowering  Grevilleas,  are  well  worth  more 
attention  than  is  usually  afforded  them.  Pos- 
sibly if  they  were  plants  that  are  when  in  flower 
one  mass  of  bloom,  we  should  see  them  oftener. 

H. 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Gertrude  Hamilton, 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  January  19, 1892.  Litho- 
graphed ajid  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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Asparagus. — The  cutting  of  Asparagus  should 
now  cease,  even  from  the  strongest  plantations.  If 
cutting  is  kept  up  any  longer,  the  crowns  wi  1 
suffer  considerably  and  the  following  season's  pro- 
duce will  be  weakened  accordingly.  It  is  from  this 
cause  alone  that  so  many  beds  are  prematurely 
ruined.  It  is  from  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
plants  during  the  summer  that  we  must  look  for 
the  following  season's  supply.  If  Asparagus  had 
less  attention  during  the  dormant  season  and  extra 
accorded  whilst  in  growth,  it  would  be  better  than 
it  is  in  the  generality  of  gardens.  Growth  being 
rapid  directly  after  cutting  ceases,  the  staking  or 
supporting  of  the  tops  must  have  immediate  atten- 
tion. I  practise  it  every  season  and  consider  it 
time  well  spent. 

Applying  fertilisers  to  Asparagus. — As- 
paragus also  suffers  from  lack  of  support,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  whilst  the  roots  are 
in  active  growth  that  they  are  in  condition  to  re- 
ceive aliment  tor  the  support  of  the  plant.  If  the 
beds  are  raised  they  are  also  apt  to  suffer  from 
lack  of  moisture  during  a  dry  season,  and  this 
must  be  anticipated  by  mulching  the  bed  at  the 
same  time  cutting  ceases.  For  beds  that  were  top- 
dres-ed  in  the  early  spring  as  I  advised  with  rotten 
manure  well  broken  up  and  burnt  refuse  combined, 
mulching  at  this  season  will  not  be  needed.  Liquid 
manure  or  diluted  sewage  may  also  be  applied  wilh 
advantage,  and,  failing  this,  artificial  fertilisers 
must  be  resorted  to.  Fish  potash  guano,  in  con- 
junction with  soot  and  salt,  is  a  capital  stimulant. 
The  best  time  to  apply  these  artificial  fertilisers  is 
during  a  showery  time,  but  failing  this  and  should 
it  set  in  dry,  the  manure  should  be  washed  in.  A 
dressing  given  directly  cutting  cea«es  is  generally 
sufficient,  that  is,  for  beds  in  a  fair  state  of  fer- 
tility ;  but  if  the  growth  is  poor,  an  extra  dressing 
may  be  given  when  the  tops  are  about  half-grown. 
Weeds  must  also  be  promptly  removed,  also  any 
young  seedlings  which  are  appearing,  for  if  these 
are  allowed  to  grow,  the  roots  are  apt  to  become 
crowded. 

Planting  Celery. — The  earliest  raised  plants 
are  now  tit  for  putting  out  into  the  trenches,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  what  plants  are  put  out 
now  are  for  early  use,  as  another  three  weeks  or  a 
month  will  be  quite  soon  enough  for  the  main 
winter  crop.  If  the  plants  were  pricked  out  into 
good  holding  soil  over  a  layer  of  rotten  manure  on  .a 
firm  .and  level  surface,  they  will  lift  readily  and  may 
be  planted  without  the  least  check.  See  that  the  soil 
is  in  a  well-moistened  condition  previous  to  lifting. 
Whilst  the  plants  are  b'ing  lifted  advantage  miisn 
1)0  taken  to  remove  all  small  leaves  and  suckers 
clu-sloring  about  the  base,  for  if  this  .'hould  be 
neglected  there  would  be  endless  trouble  after- 
wards. Plant  firmly,  setting  the  plants  8  inches  or 
9  inches  apart.  If  the  Celery  fly  is  likely  to  prove 
troublesome,  dusting  the  foliage  over  lightly  with 
soot  in  the  early  morning  whilst  wet  with  dew 
i-5  a  capital  preventive.  Any  leaves  which  are 
affected  should  be  picked  off  and  burned.  l!y 
following  up  the  soot  remedy  Celery  fly  is  not 
likely  to  be  troublesome.  Directly  it  is  washei  o!I 
by  rain,  dust  again  immedia'ely. 

Celeriac. — The  planting  of  Celeriac  must  also 
be  proceeded  with  as  the  plants  become  ready. 
The  site  for  their  reception  must  be  in  a  fertile 
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condition  and  well  charged  with  manure,  as  this 
plant,  like  Celery,  requires  something  substantial 
to  root  in,  but,  unlike  that  crop,  the  planting  must 
take  place  on  the  level.  Deep  planting  must  also 
ba  giiardel  against,  this  favouring  sucker  grovfth, 
or  divided  s'tems,  whilst  what  is  needed  is  one 
central  growth  like  Celery.  When  taking  up  the 
plants  every  vestige  of  sucker  growth  must  be 
removed,  and  in  planting  see  that  the  base  ot  the 
plant  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  not 
under  it,  as  this  latter  over.-^ight  often  leads  to 
sHckering.  After  planting  water  thoroughly,  and 
if  a  dry  time  should  ensue,  this  must  be  applied 
copiously.  After  growth  has  fairly  started,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  go  over  the  plants  and  level  the  soil 
about  the  base,  this  simple  precaution  often  being 
the  means  of  preventing  sucker  growth.  IE  any 
should  appear  they  must  be  promptly  removed. 

Endive. — While  good  Lettuces  are  to  be  had, 
early  Endive  is  not  likely  to  be  much  in  request, 
but  still  in  the  majority  of  gardens  a  June  sowing 
i<  advisable  in  forwarding  a  stock  so  as  to  be 
leady  to  hand  when  wanted.  The  seeds  are  best 
sown  in  drills  about  15  inches  apart  in  an  open 
position,  for  if  the  soil  is  in  good  heart  this  distance 
will  not  be  any  too  far  apart.  If  the  weather 
should  be  dry,  soak  the  drills  over-night,  and  by 
sowing  early  the  following  morning,  sufficient 
moisture  will  be  conserved  to  germinate  the  seeds. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  must  be 
thinned  out,  leaving  sufficient  in  the  rows  to  form 
a  crop,  the  remainder  or  what  are  required  being 
duly  pricked  off.  By  the  time  the  plants  are 
ready  for  thinning  there  ii  generally  space  at 
liberty  on  a  south  border  recently  cleared  of 
Potatoes.  The  Round-leaved  Batavian  is  the  best 
substitute  for  Lettuce,  tha  cut-leaved  coming  in 
wjU  for  garnishing.  A.  Youmg. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Earliest  Melons. — When  Melons  are  nearly  ripe 
they  are  apt  to  crack  badly  at  the  footstalk,  this 
being  especially  the  case  with  the  Cashmere,  Long- 
le.it  Perfection, -Eastnor  Castle,  William  Tillery, 
and  Victory  of  Bath.  Less  moisture  at  the  roots 
and  a  drier  atmosphere  prevent  to  a  certain  extent 
this  unfortunate  occurrence,  and  if  these  condi- 
tions cannot  ba  accorded  owing  to  successional 
crops  on  the  same  plants  or  near  at  hand,  the  plan 
of  half  cutting  through  the  footstalk  may  be  tried. 
Even  this  is  not  sufficient  in  the  case  of  plants  in 
robust  health,  and  the  only  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
c  rlty  is  to  cut  the  Melons  directly  they  are  coloured 
or  before  cracking  has  become  serious.  If  these 
early-cut  fruits  are  kept  on  a  warm,  dry  shelf  for 
two  or  three  days,  but  nrt  exposed  to  full  sun- 
sh'ne,  and  then  placed  in  a  cool  fruit  room  till  the 
rind  is  soft,  the  quality  will  prove  first-rate,  or 
much  better  than  is  often  the  case  when  the  plants 
are  dried  off  during  the  period  of  ripening.  Pot 
plants  are  more  under  control,  but  even  these 
should  not  be  wholly  dried  off,  enough  water  being 
given  to  keep  the  foliage  from  flagging  badly.  The 
latter  are  of  no  further  service,  but  strong  healthy 
plants  in  borders  or  ridges  of  soil  may  be  freely 
cut  back  and  a  good  second  crop  be  had  from  the 
young  growths  resulting.  If  somewhat  over-run 
by  red  spider,  work  a  handful  of  flour  of  sulphur 
through  a  muslin  b.ag  into  a  3-gallon  can  of  soft 
water  and  well  syringe  the  foliage  with  this.  Two 
or  three  applications  may  be  necessary  before  the 
leaves  become  well  coated  with  sulphur,  after 
which  overhead  syringing  should  cease  for  a  time. 
Oil!  plants  restarted  ought  to  have  after  the 
woands  are  healed  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure,  this 
being  following  by  a  top-dtessing  of  strong  loamy 
coiipost. 

ScrccESSiONAL  Melons. — These  require  a  brisk 
heat  by  night  and  day,  and  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  Top-dressing  or 
an  extension  of  the  ridge  of  the  soil  ought  always 
to  be  given  before  the  roots  either  strike  down- 
wards or  are  destroyed  by  undue  exposure  to 
sunshine  and  dry  heat.  Let  them  have  a  good 
square  bed  of  solid  loam  or  loamy  soil  to  root 
into  the   collars   of  the   plants  only  being  rai-ed 


slightly  above  the  level,  plenty  of  water  at  all 
times,  liquid  manure  frequently,  varied  by  a 
surfacing  of  either  bone-meal,  superphosphate, 
native  guano,  or  other  special  manures,  and  they 
will  crop  heavily.  Attend  closely  to  the  stopping 
and  traininu-,  a  few  days'  or  even  hours'  neglect  fre- 
quently ending  badly.  If  planted  wide  apart,  lay 
in  a  letding  shoot  wherever  there  is  good  room  for 
it,  whether  this  be  up,  down,  or  across  the  roof, 
but  if  the  plants  are  not  more  than  2  feet  apart, 
train  straight  up  or  down  the  roof  as  the  case  may 
be.  All  leading  growths  should  be  stopped  when 
near  their  limit,  and  the  side  shoot?  from  these 
ought  to  show  abundance  of  fruit,  there  being  two 
on  most  of  the  laterals  from  healthy  growths  of 
The  Countess.  Early  thin  out  and  tie  up  side  shoots 
or  laterals  and  stop  at  the  first  leaf  beyond  the 
fruit.  Also  stop  sub-laterals  at  the  first  leaf. 
Wounds  on  quite  young  shoots  heal  quickly;  whereas 
if  the  superfluous  growth  is  left  till  it  has  to  be 
cut  away  wholesale,  trouble  may  be  experienced. 
If  many  fruits  set,  and  they  are  setting  very  freely 
this  season,  thin  out  freely,  or  otherwise  all  may 
be  small.  Before  the  fruits  become  very  heavy  make 
the  joint  from  which  they  spring  secure  to  the 
trellis  or  a  cross  stake,  a  stout  piece  of  raffia  being 
used,  but  do  not  encumber  the  Melons  with  any 
of  the  various  contrivances  used  for  supporting 
them  many  days  before  ripening  commences. 
The  stems  are  quite  capable  of  bearing  the 
heaviest  of  Melons  and  supports  are  apt  to  disfigure 
the  fruit.  All  that  is  needed  at  any  time  is  a  noose 
a  little  less  in  circumference  than  the  thickest  part 
of  the  fruit  of  either  strong  raffia  or  string,  three 
strings  being  attached  to  this  for  fastening  to  the 
trellis  overhead. 

L.\TB  Melons.— If  a  late  crop  is  needed  sow 
seed  now,  giving  the  preference  to  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Golden  Gem,  or  any  other  variety 
known  to  keep  v?ell  after  it  is  ripe.  Sow  the  seed 
singly  in  3-inch  pots,  using  nothing  but  strong 
lo.am— Melon  plants  growing  very  feebly  when 
rooting  in  a  light  compost,  and  start  them  where 
they  can  be  kept  free  of  red  spider,  thrips,  and 
such  like.  On  no  account  permit  young  Melon 
plants  to  become  badly  root-bound  before  they  are 
shifted  into  their  fruiting  quarters,  as  they  do  not 
readily  recover  from  such  a  check,  especially  when 
the  weather  is  hot  and  dry. 

CiJOUMBERS  AND  MELONS  IN  FRAMES.— Frames 
and  pits  ought  to  be  opened  early  on  clear  morn- 
ings, and  a  Utile  air  should  also  be  given  during 
dull  mornings,  or  otherwise  a  sudden  outburst  of 
sunshine  may  do  much  damage  to  the  foliage. 
Cucumbers  ought  to  be  shaded  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  only,  permanent  shadings  being 
objectionable,  and  the  shading  material  should  not 
be  very  he  ivy.  Mats  will  not  do,  but  scrim  canvas 
and  coarse  cotton  netting  will.  Melons  must  not 
be  shaded  at  any  rate  after  they  are  once  well 
established,  and  both  these  and  Cucumbers  should 
be  ventilated  freely  from  the  back  of  the  frames  or 
pits  daring  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  gradually 
closing  and  finally  shutting  up  about  4  p.m.  At 
that  time  also  attend  closely  to  the  watering,  the 
soil  in  the  case  of  Cucumlsers  never  being  allowed 
to  become  quite  dry,  while  Melons  should  not  be 
kept  on  the  moist  side  till  the  fruit  is  ripening, 
when  very  little  water  ought  to  be  given.  Always 
use  tepid  water  varied  with  liquid  manure,  and 
syringe  freely  at  closing  time.  Stop  the  plants 
early,  and  also  the  breaks  resulting  till  enough 
leading  growths  are  formed  to  extend  over  and 
Ihinly  fill  the  bed.  If  preferred,  the  Cucumbers 
can  be  kept  from  spreading  so  quickly,  but  Melons 
are  required  to  set  nearly  all  at  one  time ;  there- 
fore run  out  the  main  growths  and  stop  when  near 
the  confines  of  bed.  Plenty  of  fruit  will  show  on 
the  side  shoots  resulting,  and  if  there  are  no  bees 
about,  attend  closely  to  the  fertilising  of  the 
flowers,  towards  12  o'clock  being  the  best  time  to 
do  this.  Early  thin  out  these  side  shoots  and  stop 
at  the  first  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  When  the  fruits 
are  near  the  size  of  Plums,  lay  them  on  pieces  of 
slate,  glass,  or  tiles,  and  eventually  raise  them  up 
among  the  leaves  with  the  aid  of  small  inverted 
flower-pots.  When  only  ridges  of  soil  are  placed 
for  the  pUnts  to  stfirt  ;n,  continue  to  add  more 


loam  in  advance  of  the  haulm,  a  layer  6  inches  or 
more  in  depth  eventually  covering  the  bed.  In  the 
case  of  Melons,  keep  the  original  central  mound  of 
soil  slightly  higher  than  the  rest,  and  the  BOil 
about  the  collars  of  well-established  plahts  as  dry 
as  possible  by  way  of  a  preventive  of  canker. 
Should  we  have  a  spell  of  dull,  cold  weather,  a 
gentle  lining  for  the  beds  is  desirable,  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  overdo  this.  Practical. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Palms.— More  harm  in  all  probability  is  done  to 
Palms  in  general  during  the  summer  months 
through  an  insufficient  supply  of  water  than  from 
anv  other  cause.  Particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  watering  of  Palms  at  all  times,  but 
during  hot  wea'herihey  dry  ttp  rRpidly,  fjarticUlarly 
those  which  are  confined  to  comparatively  small 
pots  or  tubs  even  when  the  specimens  .nre  of  large 
size.  Two  or  three  times  during  the  day  will  I'e 
none  too  much  or  often  for  w.itering  plants  that 
are  pot-bound.  It  is  quite  possible  for  them  to  be 
dry,  and  suffering  even  when  the  soil  upon  the  sur' 
face  looks  moist  from  syringing,  thus  Leihg  ih  a 
manner  deceiving  unless  examined  thoroughly.  In 
other  cases  the  plants  may  be  fairly  moist  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  ball,  but  dry  below  where  most 
of  the  roots  will  be  found,  Palms  always  having  an 
inclination  to  descend  in  their  root-action  rather 
than  percolate  the  surface  soil,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  other  plants.  Palms  may  be  suffering  from 
want  of  water  for  some  considerable  time  without 
being  detected  through  the  fact  of  their  not  show- 
ing signs  of  distress,  as  in  the  case  of  Tree  Ferns 
and  other  plants,  yet  they  suffer  neverthe- 
less, and  the  results  will  be  apparent  later 
on  in  fading  foliage  or  a  general  sickly  appear- 
ance. If  well  attended  to,  the  majority  of  kinds 
that  are  grown  in  gardens  will  retain  their 
leaves  in  good  condition  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
When  the'plants  are  known  to  be  well  rooted  and 
the  drainage  all  right,  the  amount  of  water  they 
will  take  is  somewhat  astonishing.  1  f  there  is  not 
sufficient  surface  room  for  a  thorough  soaking,  it 
should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  accordmg  to 
the  case.  Once  or  twice  a  week  such  plants 
should  have  a  sprinkling  given  them  over  the  sur- 
face soil  of  a  well-proven  artificial  manure  ;  this 
may  be  changed  with  clear  liquid  manure  from  the 
farmyard  at  times  with  advantage,  but  f>ir  general 
use  the  former  is,  I  consider,  the  best  of  all.  I 
have  never  found  anything  in  this  way  to  surpass 
Standen's  "Gardeners'  and  Am.ateurs'  Fiiend,' 
which,  b-ing  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is  easily  as- 
similated by  the  plants  ;  sufficient  of  this  should  be 
given  just  to  give  a  dusting  over  the  entire  surface. 
If  anyPalms'are  excessively  pot-boimd  it  would 
be  ad'visable  to  repot  them  if  they  are  young  grow- 
ing plants.  Specimen  plants  in  large  pots  and 
tubs  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  a  length  of 
time  if  carefully  attended  to  in  the  way  previously 
advised,  with  the  proper  amount  of  warmth  to  suit 
each  genus  and  frequent  syringings  to  refresh 
the  plants  and  keep  down  such  insect  pests  as 
thrips  and  red  spider,  sponging  with  a  strong  in- 
secticide being  necessary  in  the  case  of  white 
scale,  an  enemy  not  to  be  trifled  with  wherever  it. 
is  found 

Tree  Ferns  and  other  fine-foliaged- 
plants  of  vigorous  growth  should  also  have  close 
attention  now  for  watering.  The  former  sre 
quickly  spoiled  for  months  lo  come  if  allowed  to- 
get  sufficiently  dry  to  cause  the  fronds  to  curl. 
Keep  the  plants  in  good  health  at  the  roots  and 
supply  them  libeiallv  with  water,  occasionally 
giving  them  a  stimulant  when,  for  instance,  they 
are  throwing  up  a  number  of  young  fronds.  Weak 
guano  water  is  well  suited  to  them,  not  being  so 
likely  to  sour  the  soil.  Phormiums,  Dracienas 
(chiefly  Cordylines),  Ficus  efcistica,  Aspidistras, 
Aralias,  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  of  the  con- 
servatory should  also  be  now.  well  looked  after  for 
water  supply.  If  allowed  to  getdry  oocaeionally  the 
foliage  will  in  most  of  thesa  oases  fado  all' 1soo  soon. 
See  to  it  also  that  they  ara.kept  clean  and>as  free 
as  possible  from  fill  insect  pest?,.    CoJeu,5fi\  ^xf  the- 
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fancy  kinds  which  have  thus  far  been  growing  in  a 
brisk  temperature  should  be  now  gradually  inured 
to  a  more  buoyant  atmosphere,  so  as  to  prepare 
them  tn  stand  well  when  required  in  the  conserva- 
tory a  little  later  on  as  flowering  plants  get  a  little 
scarcer.  It  is  never  advisable  to  over-pot  these 
plants  ;  this  practice  is  altogether  a  mistake,  un- 
less large  specimens  are  required  for  special  pur- 
poses, and  even  then  it  is  never  advisable  to  go  to 
any  excess.  Plants  of  these  Coleuses  I  think  look 
infini'ely  better  when  allowed  to  make  a  more 
natural  growth,  chiefly  assuming  a  pyramidal 
shape.  "When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots 
these  plants  will  take  a  liberal  supply  of  water. 

Cycads  axd  Yuccas  will  require  more  wafer 
than  in  the  cooler  season  of  the  year,  but  no 
excessive  supply  is  needed  in  either  case  — in  fact 
it  is  injurious  to  these  slow-growing  plants.  Any 
Cycads  that  are  throwing  up  young  growths  should 
be  carefully  attended  to.  The  leaves  whilst  still 
in  a  tender  state  are  easily  injured,  and  during  the 
time  that  they  are  lengthening  they  should  be 
watched  closely  to  see  that  they  do  not  get 
entangled  with  anything  else  so  as  to  cripple  them, 
otherwise  any  harm  th.at  is  done  will  be  permanent. 
Until  well-h  irdened,  it  is  safer  to  shade  Cycads 
rather  more  freely  during  bright  sunshine,  but  not 
so  much  as  to  elongate  their  new  growth.  Other 
p'ants,  as  Panicum  variegatum  and  the  Trades- 
cantias,  wh'ch  are  likely  to  be  wanted  in  quantity 
fhould  be  struck  in  small  pots,  the  cuttings  being 
inserted  thickly  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  potful  of 
fresh  growth  as  soon  as  possible.  When  these 
are  propagated  in  a  brisk  heat,  they  should  be 
removed  to  more  airy  quarters  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  rooted  As  soon  as  they  will  bear  e.xposure 
to  the  sunshine,  the  colours  will  be  all  the  brighter, 
■whilst  they  will  also  be  of  a  more  enduring  nature. 

J.  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  houses  which  have  up  till  now  been  well 
furnished  with  fl  nvers,  especially  of  the  showy 
Cattleyas  and  La;lia*,  are  much  less  brilliant,  but 
some  few  species  are  still  at  their  best,  and  we 
are  sure  to  have  a  succession  of  Cattleyas  for  the 
remainder  of  ihe  season.  Cittlleva  Warneri,  one  of 
the  mo.st  handsome  of  the  C.labiataseclion.isat  the 
he\day  of  its  beauty.  This  species  requires  rather 
different  treatment  from  the  early  summer-flower- 
ing forms  such  as  C.  Mossire  and  C.  Mendeli,  and 
is  more  impatient  of  water  at  Ihe  roots  when 
resting.  Water  must  now  be  withheld  to  a  very 
great  extent ;  enough  only  ought  to  be  given  to 
prevent  the  pottin.;  material  becoming  dust-dry. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  Cattleyas  or  any  other 
Orchids  are  apt  to  slirink  up  too  much  if  allowed 
to  become  over-dry,  and  as  a  consequence  of  tliis 
some  of  the  back  leaves  become  yellow  and  die 
off.  Of  course,  wh'le  they  are  in  flower  they  must 
not  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Cattleya  superba  is 
quite  a  different  type  of  the  genus,  but  is  like  to 
»'.  Warneri  in  this  respect  ihat  it  produces  its 
flowers  with  the  current  year's  growth.  I  well 
remember  taking  charge  of  h.ilf-a-dozen  plants  of 
this  species  without  any  knowledge  as  to  how  they 
ought  to  be  cultivated,  and  found  they  dwindled 
away  on  the  side  siages  of  the  house  planted  in 
pots.  After  fi.xing  them  to  .short  lengths  of  Tree 
Ferns  firmly  with  copper  wire,  and  suspending 
them  near  the  roof  glass  in  the  warmest  house, 
they  soon  became  established  and  flowered 
freely  every  year.  It  requires  a  light  position  in 
the  house  and  to  be  kept  moderately  dry  when 
maturing  its  growth  after  flowering.  The  flowers 
do  not  usually  open  un'il  late  in  June.  Cypri- 
pedium  caudatnm  I  flower  very  well  year  after 
year  ;  the  last  blooms  have  faded,  and  from  some 
years  of  experience  I  believe  now  is  the  time  to 
repot  the  plants.  This  species  is  not  often  seen 
with  its  leaves  quite  healthy  and  green  to  the  tips. 
One  of  our  best  Orchhl  growers  stated  some  lime 
ago  that  it  did  remarkably  well  in  the  cool  house. 
That  it  did  so  in  this  instance  I  liave  no  doubt, 
but  it  does  not  do  well  in  our  cool  house.  I  have 
tried    it  in  various  ways  and   in  many  different 


positions,  and  now  recommend  for  it  the  shady 
side  of  the  Cattleya  house.  Our  plants  grow  well 
and  strongly  there,  flowering  freely  every  year; 
but  this  season  the  tips  of  the  haves  have  died 
Vjack  very  much  ;  in  fact  they  have  not  been  free 
from  this  objectionable  trait  in  any  season.  I 
tried  a  loamy  soil,  and  I  believe  this  is  more  suit- 
able than  peat.  All  classes  of  plants  in  a  growing 
condition  must  be  fairly  well  supplied  with  water 
at  the  roots ;  we  very  seldom  syringe  Orchids 
overhead,  although  in  some  cases  it  is  desirable 
to  do  so  The  Calanthes  of  the  G.  vestita  section 
are  well  worth  careful  attention  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  When  they  are  potted  in  the  spring, 
we  place  the  flower-pots  containing  the  pjlants 
close  together,  but  as  the  plants  grow  and  the 
broad  leaves  spiead  out,  they  must  have  more 
spTce.  The  flower-pots  seem  to  be  now  quite  filled 
\yith  roots,  and  when  the  plants  have  arrived  at 
this  stnge  manure-wafer  well  diluted  with  rain 
water  must  be  given  to  them  about  twice  in  a 
week.  During  the  recent  ho^  dry  weather  the 
plan's  have  required  water  daily,  owing  to  their 
being  placed  near  the  roof  glass. 

Thunia  Bensoni*  and  T.  Marshalli  have  made 
their  growths  in  this  warm  house,  and  they  pro- 
duce their  flowers  at  this  time  on  the  ends  of 
the  loner  slender  stems.  The  freer  flowering  of 
the  two  is  T.  Bensoniae,  which  seldom  fails  when 
well  grown  to  produce  a  number  of  its  beautiful 
purplish  rose  flowers  upon  each  stem ;  whereas  the 
lovely  white-flowered  T.  Marshalli  is  quite  the 
reverse  ;  more  often  no  flowers  are  produced,  con- 
sequently the  stems  run  out  to  a  most  inordinate 
length.  The  p'ants  in  either  case  must  rot  suffer 
from  want  of  water  as  long  as  the  leaves  remain 
green.  'Ihey  must  be  gradually  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  resting  period,  and  when  the  leaves  decay 
no  water  is  needed;  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
Cattleya  house  to  rest.  In  the  hurry  of  other 
work  the  Pleiones  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  these  are 
charming  litt'e  things  to  brighten  the  dull,  dark 
November  day-',  but  unless  the  plants  have  exactly 
the  treatment  they  need,  flowers  may  be  scarce. 
I  have  found  they  do  best  suspended  near  the  glass 
roof  of  the  Cattleya  house.  We  plant  a  dozen  bulbs 
or  so  in  a  fi-inch  pot  or  pan.  The  pans  have  usually 
holes  in  the  r'm,  but  the  flower-pots  are  set  in 
teak  baskets.  The  tops  of  the  leaves  are  almost 
touching  the  glass;  in  this  position  the  bulbs 
ripen  well  and  always  give  us  plenty  of 
fljwers.  P.  humilis  does  rot  do  well  with  this 
treatment  and  positively  dies  out.  This  and  P. 
Hookeri  should  be  grown  in  the  cool  house.  P. 
lagenaria.  P  mnculata  and  P.  Wallichiana  will  do 
be.-t  in  the  Cattleya  house,  as  detailed  above. 

In  writing  these  seasonable  cultural  details 
my  mind  is  constantly  reverting  to  the  beginner 
in  Orchid  culture  who  may  be  expected  to  turn 
to  these  columns  for  guidance  in  his  every-day 
duties.  The  young  aspirant  for  cultural  know- 
ledge will  learn  a  good  deal  from  his  own  experi- 
ence; no  one  could  p  s.sibly  write  a  calendar  that 
would  meet  the  numerous  details  of  every  culti- 
vator's work.  Much  disappointment  is  caused 
owing  to  amateurs  purchasing  Orchids  as  cheaply 
as  they  can  get  them  ;  but  plunts  may  be  prurchased 
for  little  money  and  still  not  be  cheap ;  in  fact  the 
h'gher  priced  article  may  be  the  cheaper.  I  recom- 
mend beginners  to  purchase  plants  that  have  been 
imported  long  enough  to  become  well  established  ; 
they  may  cost  a  little  more,  but  Ihe  danger  from 
loss  is  diminished  to  the  vanishing  point.  Even 
then  the  amateur  will  find  some  species  do  well 
with  hut  little  trouble,  while  others  refuse  to 
grow  however  anxious  he  may  be.  A  very  good 
Orchid  cul  i>ator  said  to  me  the  other  day  that 
he  wished  he  could  grow  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
ma  jus.  I  found  he  had  been  growing  it  in  a 
house  that  was  too  warm  and  the  plants  too  far 
removed  from  the  glass,  and  advised  the  cool 
Orchid  house  for  it  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass. 
It  will  succeed  in  the  Cattleya  house  tor  a  time, 
but  in  time  it  begins  to  decline  and  does  so 
rapidly.  I  had  about  a  dozen  plants  which  did 
well  in  the  Cattleya  house  for  a  few  years,  but 
they  had  to  be  removed  to  Ihe  cool  house,  where 
they    have    really   increased  in  vigour   Eind   arc 


healthier.  A  great  factor  in  success  is  to  ascertain 
the  right  treatment  as  to  watering,  when  to  apply 
it  freely  and  when  to  withhold  it,  and  how  much 
sunlight  or  how  little  should  be  given  at  the  various 
stages  of  the  plant's  growth.  J.  DOUGLAS. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


BIOTA  ORIENTALIS  PENDULA. 
The  Chinese  Arbor-vitae  (Biota  orientalis)  is  very 
prolific  in  vaiieties,  there  being  now  quite  a  long 
list  of  names  showing  a  greater  or  less  diver- 
gence from  the  normal  form.  One  of  the  most 
pronounced  is  pendula,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
confounded  with  any  other  variety  ;  in  fact,  it  was 
for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a  distinct  species 
under  the  name  of  B.  pendula.  Gordon  w^<s  of 
this  latter  opinion,  but  Messrs.  Veilch,  in  their 
"  Manual  of  Conifera?,"  include  it  among  the  va- 
rieties of  Biita  orientalis,  and  that  is  the  place 
now  generally  assigned  it.  The  pendulous  Arbor- 
vit!E  has,  instead  of  Ihe  flat,  much-divided  branch- 
lets  common  to  the  other  varieties,  long  whipcord- 
like shoot.s,  which  have  but  few  bifurcations.  It  is 
usually  dense  in  growth  and  assumes  a  bluntly 
columnar  .-hape,  which  is  relieved  of  any  suspicion 
of  stiffness  by  the  somewhat  irregular  arrangement 
and  varying"  lengths  of  the  cord-like  branchlets. 
In  poor  soils  or  where  at  all  crowded  up,  it  is  very 
lia'ole  to  lose  the  bottom  branches,  but  even  when 
this  happens,  the  long  shoots  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  plant  tend  to  a  great  extent  to  take  off  any 
appearance  of  bareness.  One  form  of  the  Chinese 
Arbor-vita;  particularly  attractive  at  this  season  is 
elegantissima,  a  compact  upright-habited  form, 
which  is  throughout  the  summer  of  a  rich  golden 
hue,  which  in  winter  changes  to  a  beautiful  red- 
dish bronze  tint,  at  which  time  it  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  very  best  of  all  bronzed  conifers.  This 
variety  was  raised  in  Messrs.  Rollisson's  nursery  at 
Tooting,  and  distributed  from  that  establishment. 
Another  golden  form,  better  known  than  the  last, 
is  aurea,  very  generally  met  with  under  the  name 
of  Thuja  aurea.  This  is  a  globose-growing  shrub, 
not  so  deep  in  colour  as  elegantissima  ;  but  still 
the  hue  acquired  by  both  of  them  depends  to  a 
very  great  extent  upon  their  position,  as  if  shaded 
or  crowded  up  in  any  way  they  are  not  seen  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  variegated  forms  of  Biota  orienta,lis  cannot 
for  one  moment  be  compared  with  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, as  they  present  at  best  a  patchy  appear- 
ance. In  mentioning  the  pendulous  variety  of  the 
Chinese  Arbor-vita?,  two  other  conifers,  a  good  deal 
in  the  same  way.  may  be  refeirtd  to.  These 
are  Retinospora  filifera"  and  a  form  of  Lawson's 
Cypress,  also  known  as  filifera.  The  former  of 
these,  the  Retinospora,  forms  when  young  a  globu- 
lar bushy  plant,  but  as  it  grows  up  the  outline  of 
the  specimen  becomes  more  irregular.  Of  this 
Retinospora  there  is  a  golden  form,  which  is  one 
of  the  latest  additions  to  this  class  of  plants. 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  filifera  is  so  much  like  the 
Retinospora,  that  in  some  specimens  close  observa- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  detect  the  difference. 

T. 

Bibes  sanguineum  fl.-pleno.— It  is  at  least 
an  open  question  whetherthebeauty  of  theFlow-er- 
ing  Currant  is  increased  by  the  blossoms  being 
do'uble,  but  certainly  at  a  little  distance  this  pecu- 
liarity is  not  noticeable,  yet  close  inspection  reveals 
the  fact  that  thev  are  both  curious  and  pretty. 
The  most  notable  "feature,  however,  in  connection 
with  the  double  form  of  the  Flowering  Currant  is 
that  it  is  a  good  deal  later  in  blooming  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  consequently  lengthens  the  season 
during  which  we  have  (hose  beautiful  shrubs  at 
their  best.  It  has  been  grown  in  this  country  for 
many  years,  but  is  at  the  present  time  compara- 
tively scarce.  The  colour  of  the  blossoms  is  a 
good  deep  red— an  effective  tint.  There  are  nu- 
merous varieties  now  in  cultivation,  among  the 
best  of  which  besides  the  above  may  be  mentioned 
atro-nibens,  the  blooms  of  which  are  rather  smaller 
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than  most  of  the  others,  but  it  is  the  richest  tinted 
of  all  of  them  and  a  most  desirable  variety.  Then 
we  have  albidum,  with  blooms  of  a  whitish  tint; 
glutinosum,  pinkish  lilac  :  Gordonianum,  supposed 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  Kibes  sanguineum  and  the 
g:olden-flo\vered  Currant  (aureum).  The  blooms  of 
this  are  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  orange-red.  If  to 
these  are  added  a  good  form  oE  Kibes  aureum 
itself,  the  result  is  half-a-dozen  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful Flowering  Currants.— T. 

Cytisus  scoparius  pendulus.— The  prostrate 
form  of  the  common  Broom  was  very  noticeable  at 
the  Temple  show,  as  some  specimens  of  it  were 
grafted  standard  high,  and  in  this  manner  the 
shoots  become  strictly  pendulous.  They  were  at 
the  same  time  thickly  clothed  with  their  large 
golden-coloured  blossoms,  which  for  richness  of 
tint  are  not  equalled  by  many  shrubs.  The  variety 
Andreanus  was  also  shown  in  standard  form,  and 
undoubtedly  the  great  popularity  so  quickly 
achieved  by  this  last  has  done  a  good  deal  to  direct 
renewed  attention  to  the  merits  as  flowering  shrubs 
)50ssessed  by  the  various  hardy  Brooms.  The  fact 
that  they  are  less  susceptible  to  drought  than  many 
things  is  also  another  point  in  their  favour  in 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils.— T. 

Crataegus    oxyacantha    semperflorens. — 

This  is  quite  a  miniature  Hawthorn,  which,  when 
not  more  than  a  couple  of  feet  high,  forms  a  tiny 
tree-like  specimen,  as  heavily  laden  wiih  bloom  as 
a  large  tree  of  the  ordinary  species.  The  continuous 
blooming  quality  of  this  Thorn  from  whence  its 
varietal  name  is  derived  is  a  very  notable  feature, 
for  after  the  first  flush  of  bloom,  a  scattered  suc- 
cession will,  under  favourable  conditions,  be  kept 
up  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
From  this  circumstance  it  is  often  possible  to  find 
ripe  fruit  and  flowers  on  one  little  plant  at  the 
same  time,  the  ripe  fruit  being  the  product  of  the 
earliest  blossoms.  For  gardens  of  limited  e.xtent, 
or  to  the  lover  of  miniature  shrubs,  this  little 
Thorn  has  much  to  commend  it.  This  very  distinct 
variety  of  our  native  Hawthorn  was  first  observed 
in  France  by  M.  Bruant,  of  Poitiers,  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  was  distributed  some  years  later.  In  a 
position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  the  blooms  be- 
come slightly  suffused  with  pink  before  they  drop. 
— H.  P. 

Cratasg^us  tanacetifolia.—  This  Thorn  is  at 
its  best  when  nearly  all  the  others  are  past,  and 
consequently  it  attracts  a  greater  share  of  attention 
than  would  be  the  case  if  it  bloomed  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  majority  of  them.  It  is  in 
all  stages  a  very  distinct  species,  forming  when 
not  more  than  a  dozen  feet  high  a  sturdy,  rather 
upright-growing  specimen  of  tree-like  habit,  clothed 
with  large  deeply-cut  leaves,  which  are  so  covered 
with  greyish  hairs  as  to  give  to  the  entire  foliage 
quite  a  hoary  appearance.  The  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  flattened  corymbs,  as  in  most  of  the 
Thorns,  are  pure  white,  against  which  the  dark- 
coloured  anthers  stand  out  very  noticeable.  The 
fruit  is  very  large  and  of  a  yellowish-green  when 
ripe,  but  it  is  usually  borne  in  very  limited  num- 
bers. The  Tansy-leaved  Thorn  was  illustrated  by 
a  coloured  plate  in  The  Gakden,  Volume  XXVIII. 
— T. 

Ribes  speciosum. — Though  a  most  beautiful 
flowering  shrub,  it  must  be  assigned  a  place  among 
the  neglected  ones,  for  it  is  seldom  one  sees  a  good 
specimen  of  this  Kibes,  and  that  not  from  any  diffi- 
culty in  its  culture,  for  it  will  both  grow  and  flower 
well  in  any  fairly  good  soil  that  is  not  too  hot  and 
dry.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  Flowering  Currants, 
but  rather  to  the  Gooseberry  section  of  Ribes,  and 
forms  a  stout,  free-growing,  much-branched  bush, 
whose  shoots  are  thickly  clothed  with  spines,  and 
famished  with  lobed  leaves  of  a  bright  shining 
green  tint.  The  rich  crimson  Fuch'ia-like  blos- 
soms are  borne  in  great  profusion,  and  render  the 
plant  when  in  that  stage  rot  only  very  distinct, 
but  most  handsome.  This  Ribes  is  a  native  of  the 
north-western  districts  of  America,  from  whence  it 
was  introduced  about  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  some- 
times treated  as  a  wall  plant,  and  in  this  way  will 
mostly  flower  in  great  prof usipii  early  in  the  sea- 


son. When  in  the  open  ground  some  of  the  blos- 
soms are  liable  to  be  injured  by  late  spring  frosts, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  specimen  under  my  observa- 
tion the  first  blooms  were  severely  cut,  but  the 
plant  flowered  later  on  as  well  as  ever. — T. 

Asimina  triloba.— Can  any  reader  of  The 
G.VRDEN-  at  once  a  botanist  and  entomologist  tell 
me  if  attention  has  bes  n  already  drawn  to  the  deadly 
properties  of  the  flower  of  the  above  tree-like 
shrub  to  insect  life  ?  Always  attracting  attention 
from  its  strange  flowci-s,  in  colour  and  general  ap- 
pearance so  different  from  anything  else  in  out- 
door shrubs,  it  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  fas- 
cinating, if  repulsive,  from  the  fact  that  the 
expau'led  blooms  are,  as  a  rule,  studded  over  with 
dtad  flies  and  gnats.  Is  the  poison  in  the  petals  of 
the  flower  or  at  the  base  of  the  pistil?  I  thought 
at  first  the  flower  w.as  scentless,  but  with  a  strong 
sun  on  it  there  is  a  faint  disagreeab'e  odour.  Some- 
times as  many  as  a  score  of  dead  gnats  can  be 
counted  on  the  six  petals  of  individual  flowers. — E. 
BUEEBLL,  Claremont. 
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BRASSIAS. 

During  the  fifty  years  or  more  which  have 
passed  since  the  majority  of  the  Brassias 
mentioned  in  the  following  notes  were  first 
introduced  to  the  gardens  of  this  country, 
not  only  have  the  methods  of  Orchid  culture 
been  revolutionised,  but  the  number  of  beautiful 
species  available  to  the  cultivator  has  been 
very  largely  increased.  Compared  with  the  best 
Orchids  discovered  in  later  yi^ars,  even  the  finest 
of  the  Brassias  must  be  described  as  only  sectmd- 
rate  so  far  as  beauty  of  colour  is  concerned. 
Yet  they  possess  qualities  which  liave  given 
tliem  a  persistency  in  collections  which  many 
of  their  showier  allies  have  not  shown.  No 
doubt  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  theory  to  some 
extent  accounts  for  this,  for  no  Orchids  have 
accommodated  themselves  more  thoroughly  to 
the  artificial  conditions  of  glass  house  cultiva- 
tion than  Brassias  have.  More  largely  is  their  con- 
tinued presence  due,  however,  to  the  quaint  and 
curious  form  of  their  flowers  and  to  the 
pleasant  fragrance  which  most  of  them  possess. 
The  genus  is  well  worth  representing  in  all 
except  the  very  smallest  collections,  and  even 
in  these  the  taste  of  the  owner  frequently  leads 
him  to  prefer  them  to  more  brilliantly  coloured 
kinds.  About  a  score  species  have  been  des- 
cribed, scarcely  half  of  which  exist  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  admit  of  their  wide  cultivation, 
but  the  species  mentioned  below  may  be  taken 
as  representing  the  genus  in  all  its  most  desirable 
forms. 

The  position  of  the  genus  in  the  natural  order 
is  between  Miltonia  and  Oncidiura,  from  both  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  close  affinity  of 
some  outlying  species,  it  is  abundantly  distinct. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Brassias 
is  the  length  of  the  sepals,  which,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  lower  pair,  are  so  attenuated 
as  to  frequently  give  them  a  tail-like  appearance. 
The  genus  is  exclusi\'ely  a  tropical  American 
one,  the  majority  of  the  species  being  found  in 
the  West  Indies  and  on  the  adjacent  mainland. 
Several,  however,  occur  north  of  the  Istlimus 
of  Panama,  in  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala, 
whilst  others  reach  as  far  south  as  Peru  and 
Brazil. 

B.  MACULATA. — This  species  is  mainly  interest- 
ing as  being  the  first  Brassia  introduced  to  England. 
It" was  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  from  Jamaica 
about  1807,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  seven 
years  after  at  Kew.  It  has  one-leaved  p'cudo- 
bulbs  about  4  inches  high,  the  leaf  beirg  twice  as 
long.      The  spikes   bear    numerous    flowers,   the 


sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  yellowish  green 
.spotted  with  brown  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
and  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  long.  The  lip  is 
1  inch  broad  by  2  inches  in  length,  creamy  white 
dotied  with  brown-purple,  the  crest  being  orange- 
yellow.  The  verlical  diameter  of  the  flower  is 
between  5  inches  and  G  inches,  but  transversely  not 
more  than  one-third  as  much. 

B,  CAUDATA.-It  was  not  until  1823— sixteen 
years  after  the  introduction  of  B.  maculata — thata 
second  species  was  added  to  the  genus.  This  was 
B.  caudata,  also  a  native  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
It  has  long  p-eudo-bulbs  3  inches  to  4  inches  high 
and  leaves  7  inches  to  9  inches  long.  The  sepals 
are  so  long  and  narrow  as  to  be  quite  tail-like,  they 
and  the  shorter  petals  being  of  a  light  greeni-h 
yellow  with  dark  brown  spots  at  the  base.  The 
iip  is  oblong,  but  has  a  long  fine  point ;  it  is  yellow 
spotted  with  reddish  brown  near  the  centre ;  the 
crtst  is  white  spotted  with  orange.  From  seven 
to  ten  flowers  are  produced  on  a  spike,  each  one 
being  about  9  inches  in  depth.  This  species  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Hammersmith  Nur- 
sery. 

B.  LanceanA  is  another  old  species  having  been 
known  in  gardens  for  nearly  sixty  years.  It  is  a 
plant  of  robust  growl  h,  having  dark  green  pseudo- 
bu'bs  and  leaves.  The  sppals  and  petals  are  of  a 
pale,  but  bright  yellow,  the  former  being  upwards 
of  3  inches  long,  the  latter  about  half  as  much, 
bolh  being  spotted  with  brown  at  the  base.  The 
lip  is  oblong  and  of  a  creamy  white  spotted  with 
brown  and  prettily  undulated.  The  flowers  are 
amongst  the  most  fragrant  of  Brassias.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brilish  Guiana. 

B.  VERRUCOSA. — This  was  one  of  the  many  intro- 
tions  of  Messrs.  RoUisson,  and  its  flowers  were  first 
seen  in  their  nursery  in  1840.  It  has  flattened 
pseudo-bulbs  3  inches  to  4  inches  high,  bearinga 
pair  of  leaves  which  measure  upwards  of  a  foot  in 
length.  The  flowers  are  borne  twelve  or  fifteen  to- 
gether on  a  long  raceme,  the  main  stem  of  which 
is  green  blotched  with  dull  crimson.  The  sepals  are 
between  3  inches  and  4  inches  long,  and  of  a  pale 
greenish  yellow  with  dull  purple  at  the  base ;  the 
petals  are  similar  in  colour  and  about  half  as  long. 
The  lip  is  cordate,  pointed,  and  white,  ornamented 
on  the  lower  half  with  numerous  dark  green  warts. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  Guatemala.  The  only 
other  Brassia  which  is  characterised  by  warts  on 
the  lip  is  B.  brachiata,  which  in  everything  except 
size  resembles  B.  verrucosa.  It  is,  however,  a  much 
more  valuable  plant  in  a  horticultural  sense,  its 
flowers  being  twice  as  large  and  the  sepals  G  inches 
long.  It  is  also  a  native  of  Guatemala,  and  was 
discovered  by  Hartweg.  Like  B.  verrucosa,  it  was 
first  flowered  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  but  three  years 
later  than  that  species — in  1843. 

B.  Lawrejtcbana. — Some  confusion  exists  be- 
tween this  species  and  B.  Lanceana,  and  descrip- 
tions of  them  in  some  works  are  praci  ically  alike. 
The  true  B.  Lawrenceana,  however,  is  a  distinct 
and  superior  plant,  as  might  have  been  judged  by 
a  specimen  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  the  March  of 
this  year  by  Mr.  Measures,  of  Cambridge  Lodge. 
The  plant  bore  a  spike  of  seven  flowers,  each  of 
which  was  10  inches  in  depth,  the  sepals  being 
only  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  broadest  part. 
The  petals  are  of  the  same  colour,  but  not  so  long. 
The  lip  is  tongue-shaped,  and  of  a  pale  creamy  yel- 
low tinged  with  green.  The  species  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Brazil,  but  that  appears  to  be  uncertain  ; 
it  is  more  likely  from  regions  farther  north,  espe- 
cially as  a  magnificent  variety  of  it  called  longis- 
sima  with  flowers  measuring  15  inches  in  vertical 
diameter  was  introduced  from  Costa  Rica  in  1866. 

B.  ASTHEEOTES.— In  form  the  flowers  of  this 
.species  are  very  similar  to  several  of  those  pre- 
viously mentioned,  but  in  colour  they  are  amongst 
the  brightest  and  most  striking.  The  plant  has 
oblong  pseudo-bulbs  bearing  either  one  or  two 
leaves  8  inches  to  9  inches  long.  In  depth  the 
flowers  measure  about  6  inches,  in  width  about 
one-third  as  much.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
a  deep,  but  bright  yellow  blotched  with  dark  brown- 
purple,  the  petals  being  half  the  length  of  the 
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sepals.  Tbe  lip  is  oblong  with  along  pointed  apex  ;  it 
is  also  bright  yellow  spotted  with  dark  brown- 
purple.  This  is  a  rare  species,  and  usually  tiowers 
during  the  present  month.  It  is  a  native  of  ihe 
Andes  of  Columbia,  and  was  first  flowered  thirteen 
years  ago. 

B.  GinCol'DlAXA. — This  species  was  first  intro- 
duced to  Germany,  having  been  discovered  about 
forty  years  ago  by  Warscewiczin  Costa  Kica.  The 
scapes  carry  seven  to  ten  flowers,  the  sepals  being 
yellowish-green  spotted  with  brown  near  the  base  ; 
the  lower  pair  are  5  inches  long,  the  upper  one  SJ- 
Inohes.  The  petals  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
sepals,  but  the  whole  of  the  base  is  brown,  whilst 
the  apical  part  is  wholly  yellow-green.  The  lip 
is  of  a  light  yellow  and  is  also  spotted  with 
brown. 

As  .stated  at  the  commencement  of  these  notes, 
the  Brassias  are  among.st  the  most  easily  culti- 
vated of  all  Orchids.  The  Cattleya  house  is 
the  one  best  suited  to  the  whole  of  the  .species, 
although  it  is  not  unusual  to  .see  ])lants  grown 
both  in  cooler  and  in  warmer  temperatures. 
When  at  rest  or  in  flower  a  cool  house  will  suit 
them,  but  at  other  times  a  temperature  not 
lower  than  that  of  the  intermediate  house  is  ad- 
visable. All  the  species  may  he  grown  in  pots 
or  pans,  using  as  a  compost  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum,  which  will  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  finely  broken  crocks.  Water  is 
needed  in  abundance  during  summer,  but  in 
winter  only  sufficient  to  prevent  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  from  shrinking  should  be  given.  Although 
requiring  conditions  as  to  moisture  and  tem- 
perature .similar  to  what  the  Cattleyas  need, 
they  differ  in  preferring  more  shade.  Tliey 
should,  tlierefore,  occupy  that  portion  of  the 
house  where  Lycastes,  Miltonias,  &c. ,  are  usually 
grown.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  more  than 
protection  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  strongest 
sun ;  provided  this  is  given,  the  nearer  the  roof- 
glass  they  are  the  better.  W.  J.  B. 


fine  cross  between  C.  Laivrenceanum  and  C. 
superbiens.  Broughtonia  sanguiuea  is  now 
blooming  very  freely.  This  is  growing  u|ion 
blocks  hung  up  in  good  sunlight.  Fine  varie- 
ties of  Cattleya  Warneri  are  to  be  seen,  and 
likewise  tine  forms  of  C.  Mendeli  and  C.  inter- 
media. Amongst  the  whole  collection  now 
flowering  is  a  curiosity  in  the  form  of  a  Ltelia, 
whichMr.  MandacalledL.  elegans,buttomy  mind 
it  had  nothing  in  common  with  that  i>lant.  Its 
gi-owtli  is  like  that  of  L.  Boothiana  ;  the  flower 
is  large  and  pure  white  in  the  sepals  and  petals, 
the  lip  in  shape  like  that  of  L.  purpurata,  white, 
streaked  faintly  on  the  front  part  with  mauve  ; 
throat  pale  yellow,  streaked  near  the  base  with 
rosy  mauve.  W.   H.   G. 


ORCHIDS  AT  HEXTABLE. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Messrs.  Pitcher  tt  Manda's 
nurseries  at  Hextable  I  noted  some  very  tine 
forms  of  Cattleya  Mossi;«  blooming  profusely. 
Amongst  Cypripediums,  which  are  largely 
grown,  was  a  nice  lot  of  the  North  American 
C.  pubescen.s.  Just  showing  flower  was  a  fine 
lot  of  C.  spectabile.  These  and  many  otliers 
from  the  same  countrj',  which  Messrs.  Pitcher 
and  Manda  import  largely,  will  form  splendid 
cold  house  plants.  Amongst  the  Cypripediums 
in  flower  there  was  a  very  pretty  form  of  C. 
intermedium,  which  is  in  the  way  of  C.  selli- 
gerum,  hut  larger  and  finer.  It  has  for  its 
jjarents  C.  Stonei  and  C.  barbatum,  whilst  C. 
selligerum  has  for  its  parents  C.  barbatum  and 
C.  philippinense.  Another  variety  is  C.  or- 
jihanum,  a  supposed  cro.ss  Vjetween  C.  barbatum 
and  C.  Druryi.  The  first  named  parent  is 
visible  in  its  foliage,  and  the  last  named  in  the 
.shape  and  mai-kings  of  the  flower  :  the  dorsal 
sepal  is  broadly  ovate,  with  a  broad  deep  purple 
band  in  the  centre  tinged  with  light  green  in 
the  centre,  and  flushed  with  soft  purple  on  the 
outer  edges  ;  the  lower  sepal  white,  veined  with 
green  ;  th'3  petals  bro.id,  white,  suTused  with 
rosy  purple;  along  the  centre  is  a  deep  band  of 
])urple  and  several  minor  ones  of  pale  green  ; 
the  pouch-like  lip  is  round  and  full,  of  a  dark 
purple  surt'used  with  a  deep  rich  vinous  jiurple. 
C.  Harrisianum  superbum  is  also  flowering,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  best  in  that  section,  the  colours 
being  so  rich  and  massive.  C.  pavonium  invei- 
sum,  a  cross  between  C.  venustum  and  C. 
Boxalli,  did  not  appear  so  beautiful  as  pavo- 
nium when  I  first  saw-  it,  although  abundantly 
distinct.     C.    euryale    grandiflorunv  is  another 


ORCHIDS   FROM  SEFTON  PARK,  LIVERPOOL. 

Feom  Mr.  R.  Young  comes  a  box  of  flowers, 
araong.-t  which  is  a  very  fine  form  of  Cattleya 
Warfcewiczi.  It  has  broad  sepals  and  petals, 
which  are  nearly  10  inches  across  and  of  a  deep 
bright  rose  veined  with  rosy  purple  ;  the  lip  is  4 
inches  in  length,  the  side  lobes  being  crimson- 
purple,  the  large  front  lobe  prettily  frilled  and  of  a 
deep  crimson-magenta,  having  two  somewhat  small 
yellowish  white  eye-like  sjwts  at  the  sides  of  the 
throat.  Cypripedium  Stonei  is  sent  as  having  the 
sepals  very  finely  striped.  It  is  certainly  better 
than  some,  but  I  have  seen  the  flowers  equally 
strongly  marked.  The  first  plant  that  was  named 
and  figured  had  no  bands  upon  the  sepals.  Lfelia 
grandis  tenebrosa  is  represented  by  a  rich  dark 
flower.  It  is  the  second  best  form  which  I  have 
seen  ;  the  best  form  which  has  come  under  my 
notice  came  from  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Pickering  Lodge, 
Timperley.  There  are  also  two  forms  of  Loelia  pur- 
purata. No.  10  I  look  upon  as  a  somewhat  poor 
form,  having  narrow  sepals  and  petals  and  a  small 
lip,  and  this  not  well  marked.  No.  8  is  very  fine, 
having  large  and  broad  sepals  and  petals,  white 
flushed  with  rosy  lilac,  the  lip  large,  of  an  intense 
deep  maroon-i)urple  with  darker  vein«,  the  apical 
pirt  being  rich  purplish  lilac.  Of  Odontoglossums 
there  are  some  grand  forms,  one  of  the  very  best 
being  O.  crispum  Youngianum  from  a  spike  carry- 
ing eleven  blooms,  which  are  each  3  inches  across, 
with  broad  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  latter 
toothed  at  the  edges  and  prettily  spotted  with 
cinnamon  ;  the  sepals  are  plain  at  the  edges,  with 
two  large  transverse  blotches  of  cinnamon.  It  is 
a  very  pleasing  and  handsome  flower.  The  flower 
marked  4  is  very  handsome  ;  a  name  is  asked  for. 
Mr.  Young  very  accurately  pointing  out  plate  8,5  of 
tbe  "Orchid  Album"  as  what  he  took  it  for.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  this  is  right,  but  the  flower  sent  is 
much  superior  to  the  one  figured.  I  should  call 
this  a  very  fine  variety  of  lineoligerum.  No.  0  is 
from  a  plant  bearing  twenty- seven  blooms,  and  I 
am  asked  if  it  is  not  O.  crispum  Andersoniamira. 
I  should  think  it  is  one  of  the  many  forms  of  this 
variety,  and  although  it  must  look  fine  upon  the 
plant,  I  cannot  call  the  iodividnal  flower  a  very 
good  and  taking  variety,  the  spotting  on  the  sepals 
and  petals  not  being  so  profuse  or  rich  as  I  have 
seen  in  forms  of  this  plant.  W.  II.  G. 


recent  years  at  shows,  and  the  contrast  between 
them  and  unpruned  plants  with  their  forest  of  old 
withered  stems  was  marked.  I  see  a  contemporary 
telling  a  correspondent  that  when  pruned,  Dendro- 
biums  must  be  treated  differently  during  the 
flowering  season  which  is  another  error.  Tbe  plants 
described  by  me  in  these  pages  years  ago,  several 
species  seen  by  many  were  all  grown  side  by  side 
under  equal  conditions. — J.  S.  W. 

The  Tonquin  Lady's  Flipper.— I  quite  ajree 
with  the  statement  of  '■  F.  W.  B."  (p.  452)  as  to  the 
beneficial  properties  of  limestone  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  niveum  group  of  Slipper  Orchids.  Three  or 
four  years  since  a  few  small  pieces  came  into  my 
hands,  and  being  potted  in  peat  and  Moss  they 
looked  anything  but  happy,  in  fact,  they  became 
smaller  by  degrees.  Upon  u-ing  limestone  for 
drainage  in  place  of  ordinary  crocks,  also  using 
small  pieces  in  the  potting  material,  the  plants 
commenced  to  improve  at  once,  and  the  roots, 
which  are  now  strong  and  healthy,  cling  very 
tenaciously  to  the  stone.  Certainly  the  plants  are 
only  small,  but  as  far  as  being  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  they  are  perfectly  happy.  When  it  is 
considered  that  this  group  of  Slipper  Orchids 
baffled  cultivators  to  no  small  extent,  any  hint 
which  is  likely  to  prove  of  value  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  quite  evident  that  by  imitating 
the  natural  growing  conditions  of  this  alluring 
class  of  Orchids,  we  are  more  likely  to  obtain 
success  in  their  cultivation.  The  limestone 
which  we  use  is  commonly  called  coral  rag.  of 
which  we  have  plenty  hereabouts.— A.  YoO'G, 
Abbcrleij  UaU,  Slonrjwrt. 


Pruning  Orchids. — The  note  in  The  Garden 

of  May  28,  to  the  effect  that  the  question  of  the 
advantages  of  pruning  Dendrobiums  has  to  a  great 
extent  been  set  at  rest  by  the  grand  plant-i  at  the 
late  Temple  sliow,  is  interesting  reading  tome,  as  I 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  publish  in  The  Gaeden 
the  opinion,  from  experiments  made  here,  that 
pruning  was  a  safe  anrl  good  practice,  not  only 
with  Dendrobiums,  but  several  other  Orchids, 
probably  all  ;  and  by  pruning,  I  mean  the  removal 
of  tbe  old  and  still  living,  but  useless  back  bulbs 
or  limbs.  Readers  of  The  Garden  cannot  h.ave 
forgotten  how  the  "most  experienced"  crowers 
predicted  nothing  but  disaster  to  those  who  followed 
my  advice,  as  it  turns  out  now  quite  a  delusion  on 
their  part.     I  have  seen  many  pruned  specimens  in 


EPIDENDRUM  YITELLINrM  MAjrS. 

A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago  I  visited  Frin- 
gilla,  Sef ton  Park,  Liverpool,   the  residence  of 
Sir.   Reginald   Young,  where  I  noted  Orchids 
were  extremely  well  done  and  were  growing  and 
blooming  very  freely.     In  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  that  gentleman    he  says  the  four 
plants  of    E.   vitellinum  majus  which  I  noted 
last   year    are    again    blooming    profusely  and 
carrying  fifty-four  spikes  of  flowers.     One  plant 
has  sixteen  trusses    of    bloom   and   the    three 
others  twelve  and  thirteen  each  ;  thus,  in  spite 
of  what  Dr.  Lindley  says  of  this  plant  in  the 
"Folia     Orchidacea,"  "a   magnificent    species 
very  difficult  of  cultivation,"  we  have  this  spe- 
cies doing  exceedingly  well  and  flowering  annu- 
ally in  a  most  profuse  manner.     E.  vitellinum 
was   first  found  in  Mexico   a   little  over  sixty 
5'ears  ago,  and  first  flowered   in  the  celebrated 
collection  of  Mr.  Barker,  of  Birmingham,  some 
ten   years   afterwards.      The    plant    continued 
both  scarce  and  diflicult  to  grow.     In  the  year 
1804  a  considerable  number  of  the  variety  majus 
was  sent  home,  and  since  that  time  the  typical 
plant   has  become  scarcer,  and  at  the  present 
moment  could  hardly  be  found  in  any  collection, 
the  variety  majus  having  completely  eclipsed  it 
both  in  tiie  brilliancy  of  colour  and  in  the  size 
and   den.sity   of    its    flowers.     Herr   Roezl,   in 
speaking  of  this  plant,  says  it  is  found  in  quite 
a  cool  temperature  in  the  growing  season  ;  the 
heat  .seldom  exceeds   08°  or  70',  but  it    rains 
nearly  every  day  for  about  two  hours,  and  in 
the  cold  season  fogs  are  frequent  and  at  night 
frosts  are  of  common  occurrence.  When  treated 
in  a  natural  manner  and  well  shaded  from  the 
sun,  as  at  Blr.  Young's,  this  Epideudrum  will 
flower  year  after  year  regularly.     The  colour  of 
the   flowers,  which    is   a    very  rich    vermilion 
orange-scarlet,   contrasts  well  with    the    white 
shades  so  predominant  amongst  the  Odontoglos- 
sums, and  with  which  this  plant  grows  well.    If 
kept  in  a  shady  position    its  flowers  will  last 
quite  three  months  in  perfection,  but  I  do  not 
advocate  them  being  retained  such  a  long  time 
upon  the  plants,  as  the  plants  have  not  sufficient 
time  or  strength  left  to  make  flowering  bulbs 
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for  another  season.  The  variety  majus  usually 
flowers  through  the  suuimer  mouths,  but  the 
typical  plant's  time  of  flowering  is  through  the 
late  autumn  and  winter.  W.  H.  Gower. 


ORCHIDS  AT  BATH. 
TilEnE  are  several  admirable  ro'lecl  ions  of  Orchids 
f;r<  wn  in  the  neiglibourliooil  of  Batli.and  foremost 
;iniong  these  must  be  placed  that  formed  by  Mr.  R. 
B.  Cater,  who  has  been  an  Orchid  enthusiast  for 
a  long  time,  but  it  is  only  of  late  jears  that  his 
success  with  them  has  become  most  marked. 
Cattleyas  are  quite  a  speciality.  When  I  saw 
tliem  a  fortnight  since  there  were  enough  in  full 
bloom  to  filled  a  good-sized  house,  and  out  of  the 
lot  not  a  poor  form  was  to  be  seen.  There  were 
feveral  very  supeiior  forms  of  C.  Mendeli,  one  of 
tlie  best  having  extra  fine  richly  coloured  flowers 
the  size  of  which  I  had  the  cuiiosity  to  ascertain. 
The  lip  was  from  2i  inches  to  3  inches  across  and 
beautifully  coloured,  while  the  petals  were  2| 
inches  wide,  4  inches  long,  of  great  substance,  nnd 
nearly  pure  white.  In  C.  Mendeli  Morganioj, 
commonly  called  The  Bride,  Mr.  Cater  has  a 
variety  of  still  greater  valno,  this  being  of  ex- 
cellent^ form  and  substance  and  nearly  pure  white. 
A  small  piece  impoited  in  ISO!  was  bearing  two 
lovely  flowers.  1  was  also  in  time  to  see  the  best 
of  the  C.  Mossire  section,  and  of  whicli  Mr.  Cater 
has  numerous  forms.  A  piece  of  C.  M.  Hardyana, 
imported  in  1888,  was  bearing  four  grand  spikes, 
and  near  at  hand  was  another  vigorous  plant  of 
0.  M.  g'gantea,  this  having  extra  fine  richly 
coloured  flowers,  the  lip  beautifully  margined 
and  fimbriated.  It  was  imported  in  1870, 
and  C.  M.  Mooreana  imported  about  the  same 
time  was  worthy  of  special  mention.  With  the 
Cattleyas  are  grouped  quite  a  valuable  collection 
of  L'.r;lia  purpurata,  the  plants  being  remarkably 
well  grown  and  the  forms  very  superior.  One  form 
provisionally  named  L.  p.  Cateri  has  a  fine  bold 
flower  with  a  more  richly  coloured  lip  than  any  of 
the  rest,  and  is  thought  even  superior  to  L.  p. 
Handleyana,  which  also  flowered  first  at  Bath. 
One  grand  piece  of  L.  purpurata  (not  made  up) 
imported  in  1879  wi'l  shortly  have  eighty  fine 
flowers  open,  and  would  be  very  hard  to  surpass  as 
a  single  specimen,  while  .a  plant  of  L.  p.  Russelliana, 
which  has  been  in  Mr.  Cater's  possession  about  six 
years,  was  carrying  eight  grand  flower-scapes. 
Cypripediums  are  not  grown  very  extensively,  but 
I  noticed  a  very  good  form  of  C.  Lawrenceanum, 
and  Mr.  Cater  is  also  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
healthy  plant  with  several  strong  breaks  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Westfield  variety  of  C.  insigne. 
Dendrobiums  are  particularly  well  grown,  a  large 
batch  of  D.  Wardianum  being  in  the  best  of  health 
and  vigour,  and  no  one  flowers  them  better  than  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Cater  show  them  at  Bath.  Cutting 
out;  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  is  being  given  a  fair  trial, 
and  in  all  probability  will  prove  a  successful 
experiment.  A  house  in  two  divisions  has  been 
bailc  for  cool  Orchids,  where  they  are  shaded  by 
deciduous  trees  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
and  this  appears  to  suit  Odontoglots  admirably,  as 
they  are  rooting  strongly  and  forming  extra  strong 
growths.  In  this  house  there  are  seieral  very  fine 
forms  of  Odontoglossun  cri.spum.  M.  H. 


Cattleya  Warneri. — J.  Jessop  sends  mea  flower 
of  a  good  form  of  this  beautiful  variety ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  soft  rosy  purple,  the  large  lip  beautifully 
frilled,  deep  rich  purple  with  a  lighter  border,  and 
yellow  in  the  throat.  In  the  sixties,  I  used  to  find 
some  very  fine  forms  about  Manchester  in  the 
various  collections  ;  why  do  we  not  see  them  now- 
a-days  ?  C.  Warneri  is  said  to  come  the  nearest  to 
the  original  labiata,  but  it  flowers  at  the  opposite 
season  to  that  plant.  It  is  a  magnificent  and 
gorgeous  Cattleya. — W.  H.  G. 

PhalsenopS'S  Mflriae. — "  G.  T.  M."  sends  me 
a  bloom  of  this  beautiful  species  from  a  spike  bear- 
ing eleven  flowers.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  F.  W. 


Burbidgc  when  travelling  for  the  Messrs.  Ycitch 
and  Sons.  It  was  found  in  the  isle  of  Sulu.  At 
first  only  four  plants  were  found,  but  it  was  after- 
wards discovered  by  Boxall  in  the  adjacent  island 
of  Mindanao  and  sent  home  in  good  condition. 
The  blooms  are  about  2  inches  across,  thick  and 


than  broad,  it  sliould  be  Ijrokeii  up  here  and 
there  so  as  to  form  miniature  dells,  recesses, 
and  projections,  but  all  .should  have  as 
rustic  an  appearance  as  possible.  The  plants 
in  all  cases  sliould  be  allowed  sufficient  space 


with  chestnut;  the   lip   is   rich  rosy   purple, 
destitute  of  a  brush  on  the  front  lobe. — G. 


and 


Ferns. 


HARDY  FERNERIES. 

While  flowers  are  indispensable  for  the  orn.i- 
nientation  of  a  villa  residence,  a  collection  of 
hardy  Ferns  forms  an  equally  important  addi- 
tion, and  when  properly  and  tastefully  arranged 
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fle-hy  in  texture,  creamy-white,  transversely  barred  ^  in  which  to  develop  theni.selves.     Where  out 

door  Ferns  have  failed  to  do  well,  the  ferneries 
have  generally  been  cramped  for  room.      What 
is  wanted  is  breadth  and  length,  lieight  being 
of  secondary  importance.     If  the  fernery  he  so 
arranged  that  it  could  be  traversed  by  a  nar- 
row path  from  which  the  jilants  could  be  ex- 
amined, all  the  better.     The  stones  employed 
should    be  placed    in    as   natural  a  manner  as 
possible,  and  yet  they  should  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  artistic  arrangement.       Anyone  who 
has  searched  for  Ferns  in  their  native  haunts 
cannot  have  failed  to  observe  that  they  luxu- 
riate in  a  light,  sandy  .soil,  and  this  must  form, 
if    possible,    the    main    bulk    of    the 
fernery.       I     have,    however,     many 
times    used     cocoa-nut    fibre     mixed 
with    turfy  lo^m,    and  it   has   always 
appealed  to  answer  admirably.     For 
very  delicate  sorts  a  compost  may  be 
formed  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  loam, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  to  keep 
all  open  and  porous,  but  the  stronger 
sorts,  as  has  been  stated,  will  succeed 
best  in  loam  without  the  addition  of 
peat.     When  I    use    cocoa-nut    fibre 
1    find    that    it     retains     the     mois- 
ture      without      becoming     sodden. 
Fern  roots  being  generally  of  a  wiry 
nature  will  grow-   in  almost  any  soil 
that   is   of    ordiiiaiy   texture,    but  it 
ought  not  to  be    heavy.     Ferns    dis- 
like   manure   both    in    a    solid    and 
liquid  form.     In  arranging  the  p'.ants 
I    would  not  separate  the  evergreen 
from    the    deciduous    kinds,    but    so 
dispose  of  them  that  when  the  foliage 
of  the  latter  dies  down  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  there  would  still  re- 
main plants    enough   to   interest  the 
cultivator.     I  would,  therefore,  plant 
plenty  of  sorts  that  would  retain  their 
verdure  throughout  the  winter,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Blechnums,  Scolo- 
pendriums,  Polystichums,  and  Poly- 
podiums.      In  planting,   an   error  of 
too     common     occurrence     must     be 
avoided,    viz.,    that  of    planting   too 
deeply.      Generally      speaking,      the 
crowns  must  be  kept  well  above  the 
soil,   but  they  should  be  made  firm, 
and  the  stronger-growing  sorts  should 
be  planted  first.  Dwarf-growing  varie- 
ties witli  fine  fronds  should  have  the 
most  sheltered  nooks  assigned  to  them. 
If  water  exists  in  the  fernery,  a  place  must  be 
afforded  for  the  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis). 
A  list  of  hardy  Ferns  would  be  out  of  place, 
inasmuch  as  cultivators  have  their  own  particu- 
lar favourites.     I  may,  however,  just  add  that  a 
small  fernery  (as  in  the    illustration)  may   be 
constructed  in  any  shady  corner  where  fl(jwer- 
ing  plants  will  not  succeed,  and  if  arranged  ac- 
cording to   good   taste   and   judgment,   it  will 
always  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  culti- 
vator. T.  P.  W. 


Ferns  on  an  old  wall.    From  a  photoeraph  sent  by 
Miss  Harrison,  Waterhouse,  Bath, 


they  may  be  made  to  assume  as  natural  an 
appearance  as  they  do  in  a  wild  state  ;  the 
rustic  appearance,  too,  of  a  hardy  fernery  forms 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  more  dressy  por- 
tions of  the  grounds.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down 
definite  rules  for  the  construction  of  a  fernery, 
so  much  depending  upon  the  position  which  it 
is  to  occu])y  and  the  space  at  command.  In 
fixing  (ill  tlie  site,  the  first  thing  to  be  aimed 
at  should  be  a  shady  secluded  nook — not  one 
that  can  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the 
mansion  or  cottage,  nor  yet  from  the  flower 
garden,  but  a  part  that  is  unexpectedly  come 
upon  when  walking  through  the  grounds.  The 
situation  should  also  be  one  that  is  sheltered 
from  boisterous  winds.  Moisture,  too,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  hardy  Ferns,  but  this 
cannot  always  be  given  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  carry  them  safely  through  hot  summers. 
Anything  like  straight  lines  must  be  avoided. 
If   the    space   to 


Platycerium  Willincki.  —  This  very  hand- 
some species,  which  was,  I  think,  introduced  to 
cultivation  some  few  years  ago  from  the  island  of 
.Java  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  is  now  much 
less  frequently  seen,  but  I  nevertheless  was  \eiy 
pleased  to  meet  with  it  in  Mr.  Thos.  Gabriel's  garden 
at  Streatham,  although  under  the  name  of  P. 
grande,  from  which  species  it  is  abundantly  dis- 
be   occupied    be  long  rather   tinct.  In  the  first  place,  its  sterile  fronds  live  only 
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one  year,  and  are  succeeded  by_ fresh  ones,  and  the 
long-branched,  pendent  fertile  ones  bear  the  sori 
near  the  points. — W.  11.  G. 

Odontosoria  tenuifolia  (James  Carter).— \i 
I  am  not  mistaken,  you  sent  me  last  ye;ir  a  similar 
lot  of  spoeinien-i,  but  I  could  do  nothing  with  them. 
Young  fronds  of  Lastrea,  Polystichiuu  and  other 
genera  are  very  misleading,  and  if  one  ventures  to 
name  them,  it  is  only  by  a  mere  chance  ihat  the 
names  given  are  correct  ;  so  in  future  I  will  not 
name  forms  that  do  not  exhibit  the  organs  in  a 
perfect  slate.  No.  5  of  your  specimens  cannot  be 
mistaken  ;  it  is  the  species  named  above.  'I  he  best 
form  of  this  v..riible  p'ant  is  better  known  as 
Davallia  Ve  tchiana,  and  it  makes  a  most  pleasing 
object  for  a  hanging  basket.— W.  II.  G. 


KncHEN  Garden. 

WATERING  AND   MULCHING   VEGE- 
TABLES. 

Until  within  the  j  ast  few  days  it  looked  as  if 
we  were  to  have  a  spell  of  dry  weather.  It  will 
be  as  well  then  to  consider  what  will  be  the  best 
plan  to  prevent  the  ve,getable  crops  suft'ering  in 
the  event  of  a  dry  season.  Dry  weather  very 
([uickly  finds  out  the  weakest  points  of  soil  cul- 
tivaticin,  and  so  exposes  whatever  defects  there 
may  ha  present  as  regards  badly  worked  soil, 
and  also  where  wanting  in  fertility.  I  have 
often  thought,  when  watching  the  continuous 
watering  going  on,  and  which  in  many  gardens 
is  a  very  frequent,  and  con.sequently  laborious, 
proceeding,  that  if  a  little  of  the  time  was  taken 
up  in  a  less  bu.sy  season  in  the  better  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  there  would  be  far  less  watering 
necessary  during  a  dry  time.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  crops,  such  as  Peas,  runner  Beans, 
French  Beans,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  such 
like,  which  must  have  frequent  attentioti  as 
regards  watering  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  a  dry 
time.  Celery,  of  course,  always  takes  a  fair 
supply  whatever  the  season,  excepting,  of  course, 
during  a  very  wet  time.  Whatever  preparation 
as  regards  soil  such  crops  may  have  had,  they 
are  very  apt  to  collapse  without  some  assistance, 
unless  of  course  on  heavy  soils.  The  question 
which  we  have  to  consider  is,  what  plan  we  can 
adopt  so  as  to  lesst-n  the  labour  of  heavy 
watering.  During  a  dry  time  on  light  soils 
watering  is  a  very  .serious  item,  as  it  is  on  such 
as  the.se  that  it  is  more  of  a  nece.ssity.  The 
driblets  of  water  which  are  frequently  applied 
to  growing  crops  in  the  open  vegetable  quarters 
often  do  them  serious  harm,  and  the  grower 
is  at  a  loss  to  uuderstand  why  the  cr(.>ps  should 
nob  thrive  better,  cnnsidering  the  amount  of 
water  that  has  been  given  them.  The  quantity 
of  water  itself  may  not  have  been  large,  and  if  it 
had  been  given  inlargerquautitiesatlongerinter- 
vals  itwouldhavebeenmuch better.  Theevapora- 
tion  which  goes  on  in  adry  time  is  enormous,  and, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the  crops  are 
almost  starved  through  cold.  The  constant 
application  of  small  quantities  of  water  leaves 
the  soil  in  a  very  cold  .state,  consequent  upon 
the  rapid  evaporation  which  immediatelyfollows, 
and  the  temperature  is  so  lowered  as  to  be 
very  inimical  to  growth.  Whatever  water  it  is 
found  necessary  to  apply  should  be  given 
either  in  the  early  morning  or  evening,  but  for 
preference  the  latter.  A  thorough  soaking 
should  then  be  given,  to  be  followed  by  a 
mulch  if  practicable,  or  even  stirring  the  sur- 
face with  a  hoe,  which  even  in  itself  is  a  capital 
conserver  of  moisture.  Many  people  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  hoe  is  only  necessary 
for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  but  there  could  not 
be  a  more  erroneous  cpinion.     Water  with  me 


is  very  scarce,  and  I  have  to  rely  upon  the  free 
use  of  the  hoe  and  also  mulching  to  conserve 
the  natural  moisture  in  the  ground.  Summer 
CauliHowers  must  have  close  attention  as  re- 
gards watering  if  they  are  to  attain  anything 
like  their  standard,  but  it  is  surprising  how 
well  the  late  summer  and  autumnal  kinds  will 
thrive — that  is  where  other  good  culture  pre- 
vails—  with  a  minimum  amount  of  water.  All 
kinds  of  v.'inter  greens,  of  course,  mu.st  have 
sufficietit  water  to  establish  them  if  a  dry  time 
should  prevail,  but  afterwards  this  is  quite 
unnecessary.  It  is  surprising  the  amount  of 
drought  such  plants  will  with.staud  when  only 
well-prepared  plants  are  put  out. 

The  value  of  mulching  is  very  apparent  in  dry 
seasons.  The  best  mulch  to  use  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  material  at  disposal,  but  where 
at  hand,  half-decayed  manure  is  the  best,  this 
both  preventing  the  evaporation  a:id  benefiting 
the  plants.  -A.ny  material  likely  to  be  of  use 
should  be  employed,  drawing  the  line  at  coarse 
herbage  containing  obnoxious  weeds  or  the 
.seeds  of  such.  Do  not  wait  until  the  crops 
commence  to  suffer  before  mulching,  but  do 
this  whilst  the  soil  contains  some  amount  of 
natural  moisture  so  as  to  conserve  it  as  much 
as  possible.  In  the  application  of  liquid  ma- 
nure if  the  soil  .should  be  at  all  dry,  c'eir 
water  should  first  be  given.  It  is  by  attending 
to  such  apparently  small  matters  that  we  are 
likely  to  be  successful  in  the  production  of 
good  crops  in  a  dry  season.  A.  Y.  A. 


A  Pea  with  many  names.— Tliat  fino  o'd 
variety  usually  catalogued  as  British  Queen  is 
also  known  under  vaiious  other  names.  It  w.as 
raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  and  grown 
under  the  name  of  Pon  I's  Stedhng,  but  is  now 
bt'tter  known  in  the  s:ime  loculity  as  Ward's  In- 
comparable. In  some  districts  it  is  called  Oxford 
I'om,  while  in  the  north  of  England  it  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  Conqueror.  Some  go  as  far  as  to  say 
that  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  only  a  selection  from  Briti-li 
Queen,  and  there  is  certainly  a  marked  fanjily 
likeness.  Bo  h  are  comparatively  late  sorts, 
.attaining  a  height  of  fi  feet  and  upwards,  beiiiif 
als  1  good  mildew-resist er-.  They  foim  short  thick 
pods  wliich  are  closely  filled  with  line  peas  of  the 
best  quality.  It.  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  both 
are  sweet  and  temler  when  coi^ked,  even  when  to 
all  appearance  far  too  old  for  the  purpose,  in  this 
respect  proving  far  superior  to  any  other  varieties 
that  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  is  not  yet  too  'ate 
to  try  Britisli  Queen  alongside  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  l,ite 
autumn  crops  being  very  desirable  in  most'places. 
—I. 

Transplanting  Lettuces. — This  is  a  practice 
that  may  be  warranted  by  circumstances,  but  in 
many  ca=es  I  consider  it  labour  misapplied.  When 
Lettuces  are  transpPinted  in  a  dry  hot  time  they 
are  sure  to  wilt  badly,  and  although  they  recover, 
the  un.avoidable  check  induces  them  under  trying 
coniliiions  to  bolt  prematurely.  My  culture  of  this 
esculent  is  conducted  on  a  limittd  scale,  but  I 
always  have,  no  matter  what  the  wea'her  may 
be,  a  constant  supply  through  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  ciisp  Lettuces  which  very  rarely  show 
a  tendency  to  run  away  before  their  natural 
season.  From  May  onward  1  never  transplant, 
but,  devoting  a  piece  of  ground  to  tliem,  I  make 
a  sowing  at  inteivals  of  about  three  weeks  until 
July.  A  shallow  trench  is  drawn  to  the  widihof  the 
hoe,  and  if  the  ground  is  dry  it  is  filled  with  water, 
the  seed  being  immediately  sown.  The  moisture 
arising  from  this  soaking  will  generally  suffice  to 
liringupthe  seeds  without  further  attention,  but 
a  sptinkbng  now  and  then  will  ensure  a  very 
quick  germination.  The  seed  is  sown  thinly,  but 
sufficiently  thick  to  avoid  blsnks  in  the  row. 
It  is  better  to  have  to  thin  a  little  than  to 
have  blank  places.  One  advantage  of  this  way 
of  growing  Lettuces  is  that  in  dry  weather 
watering  is  an  ea.sy  matter.     The  moisture  given 


goes  direct  to  tl  e  roots,  and  when  liquid  manure 
is  applied  the  effect  of  it  is  more  forcibly  lelt  by 
the  plants.  I  feel  sure  that  if  plants  are  put  out 
and  seed  sown  the  same  day,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  difference  in  the  time  that  the  two  crops  take 
to  cotne  to  maturity.  The  rate  of  progress  of 
plants  generally  sown  in  pJaco  is  much  mo  e  rapid 
than  when  the  seedlings  are  transplanted.  The 
■above  remarks  are  applicab'e  to  summer  and 
autumn  Lettuces  only. — .T.  C.  B. 

Cucumber    Bollisson's     Telegraph.  —  On 

page  4.83  Mr.  T.  Fletcher  asks  if  the  old  RoUisson's 
lelegraph  is  in  existence,  and  complains  of  being 
unable  to  procure  it  true  to  name,  though  pi'enty  of 
seedsmen  profess  to  be  able  to  supply  it.  If  ever 
he  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  during  the 
summer  I  would  strongly  advise  him  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Messrs.  Cooling'.s  nursery,  and  .iudge  for  himself 
whtther  or  not  they  grow  the  right  variety  there. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Cooling  procured  the  true 
stock  from  Kollisson's,  and  has  gone  on  carefully 
isolating,  selecting,  and  seed-saving  ever  since. 
At  the  pre.-ent  time  there  is  a  wide  span-rrofed 
house  (iC  feet  long,  and  also  three  ranges  of  heated 
pits  of  the  fame  length  devoted  solely  to  the 
growth  of  Rollii- son's  Telegraph  for  seed.  As  yet 
the  plants  are  not  far  advanced  in  growth,  but  all 
are  remarkably  vigorous.  It  frequently  happens 
that  as  many  as  five  fmits  are  produced  at  a  single 
.ioint,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  length,  good  form, 
and  qualify  of  the  variety  being  most  satisfactory. 
From  what  I  have  previoudv  seen  and  known  of 
the  stock  held  by  Messrs.  Cooling,  I  have  no  doubt 
about  its  being  the  true  old  Bollisson's  Telegraph. 
Others,  too,  ate  evidently  of  the  same  opinion,  as 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  crop  of  seed  to  exceed 
the  demand  for  it  every  season.  That  it  is  still, 
all  things  considered,  one  of  the  very  best  C'ncum- 
bers  in  cultivation  there  is  no  disputing. — W.  I. 


INTERMEDL^TE   CARROTS. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  great  improve- 
ments effected  in  these,  the  New  Intermediate 
being  undrmbtedly  much  superior  in  every  way 
to  the  old  form  known  as  James'  Intermediate. 
The  latter  varies  greatly,  and  on  some  soils, 
notably  those  of  a  strong  or  clayey  nature,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  lift  more  than  a  very  small 
perctntage  of  roots  well  cohmred  and  of  good 
form  ;  v.heieasin  the  case  of  the  improved  strain 
coarseness  does  not  prevail  to  any  very  marked 
extent,  and  the  bulk  of  the  roots  are  of  good 
form,  rich  red  in  colour  and  tender  and  sweet 
when  cooked.  For  exhibition  purposes  during 
August  and  later  months  the  New  Intermediate 
is  simply  invaluable.  In  Carter's  Scarlet  Perfec- 
tion we  have  another  form  of  a  distinct  character 
and  suitable  alike  for  home  consumption  or 
for  exhibition.  This  is  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  Long  Surrey  at  the  shoulder,  and 
tapers  down  to  a  sharp  point,  but  is  not  nearly 
so  long  as  the  Altringham  and  Long  Surrey,  the 
clearn>  ss  of  skin,  colour  and  good  quality  also 
somen  hat  resembling  those  of  the  latter.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  histoiy  of  either  the 
New  Intermediate  or  Scarlet  Perfection,  but  the 
former  bears  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  a  Con- 
tinental variety  that  I  have  grown. 

Early  sowing  in  the  case  of  intermediafe 
Carrots  is  a  gieat  mistake,  especially  where 
the  soil  t  nds  to  promote  coarseness.  I  consider 
the  best  time  to  sow  them  is  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  they  ought  to  have  a  good  open 
site,  this  to  be  well  prepared  by  being  early  laid 
up  roughly  to  the  pulverising  influences  of 
frosts,  winds,  sunshine  and  rain.  There  ought 
to  be  no  strong  manure  dug  in,  but  if  a  light 
surfacing  of  soot  and  wood-ashes  is  stirred  in 
prior  to  sowing  the  seed,  this  will  act  most  bene- 
ficially. It  is  of  the  greatest  impoitance  that 
the  seed-bed  be  thoroughly  reduced  to  a  fine 
state  to  a  considerable  depth,  lumpy  soil  never 
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yet  producing  good  crops  of  well-formed  roots. 
Heavy  lands  are  liable  to  bind  and  crack  badly, 
and  these  ought  to  be  specially  prepared  for 
Carrots,  plenty  of  one  or  more  of  such  materials 
as  common  sand,  well-decayed  leaf-soil,  common 
peat,  and  decayed  spent  tan  being  freely  mixed 
with  the  top  spit.  A  free  use  of  the  Dutch  hoe 
is  to  a  certain  extent  preventive  of  cracking,  be- 
sides being  otherwise  of  benefit  to  the  crops, 
but  this  is  not  enough  for  heavy  land,  and  a 
mulching  of  any  of  the  substances  named  for 
mixing  with  the  soil,  or  failing  these  short  grass 
from  the  mowing  machine  ought  to  be  given.  The 
crops  pay  well  for  tliis  attention,  especially  dur- 
ing a  dry  season,  and  keeping  the  ground  moist 
is  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  production 
of  well-formed  roots.  Tlie  thinning-out  and 
hand-weeding  in  the  rows  ought  always  to  be 
done  directly  tlie  plants  are  large  enough  to  draw 
readUy,  and  they  may  be  left  6  inches  apart  or 
even  more  thickly  if  the  rows  are  a  foot  asunder. 
October  is  the  month  in  which  to  lift  and  store 
the  roots  in  sand  or  fine  dry  soil,  some  addi- 
tional protection  being  also  needed. 

I.  M.  H. 


Early  Peas. — We  have  very  dwarf  early  Pea=, 
such  as  Little  Gem,  American  Wonder,  kc. 
which,  although  so  early,  are  yet  so  dwarf, 
that  at  the  best  they  proiluce  vevy  poor  crops. 
Then  of  ordinary  first  earlies  we  have  Sangster's 
No.  1,  William  I.,  Kentish  Invicta,  Eclipse,  &c., 
which  have  the  fault  of  being  all  ral-.her  too  tall. 
The  best  intermediate  form  I  have  seen  so  far  is 
Chelsea  Gem,  which  i^i  both  very  early  and  prolific, 
but  it  hardly  exceeds  20  inches  in  height.  What 
we  want  is  a  variety  that  has  all  the  characters 
of  the  latter  and  about  12  inches  taller.  Our 
earliest  Peas  should  range  from  2  feet  to  2^  feat, 
and  bear  sowing  in  rows  at  3  feet  apart.  They 
should  be  very  hardy,  for  only  good  hard  ^eed  can 
be  trusted  in  the  ground  in  January  and  February, 
even  on  warm  south  borders.  Sowings  in  March 
are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  early,  but  they  are 
soon  enough  for  marrow  or  wrinkled  Peas.  The 
practice  of  raising  Peas  under  glass  for  later  turning 
out  into  the  open  ground  is  very  good  where  birds 
are  specially  destructive;  but  on  the  whole  no 
plan  e.^cels  that  of  sowing  in  the  open  ground  on 
well-worked  soil  and  protecting  the  young  plants 
with  wire  euard-%  as  in  that  way  the  birds  are  kept 
at  bay,  and  the  rows  may  easily  be  protected  by 
c  ivering  the  guards  with  some  coarse  miterial  at 
night  if  the  weather  be  severe.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  any  gardener  cares  one  atom  about  new  late 
Peas,  especially  ta'l  ones.  The  varieties  introduced 
of  late  do  not  show  any  great  improvetrient  on 
older  ones,  because  older  ones  were  so  good.  It  is 
in  relation  to  very  early,  hardy,  prolific,  dwarf 
sorts  that  most  interest  is  shown,  and  although  we 
have  still  many  sorts,  there  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement. Kaisers  of  edible  Peas  should  be 
encouraged  to  work  in  that  directinn,  for  an  ideal 
early  Pea  does  not  yet  exist.  Even  now  with  all  our 
early  varieties  it  is  difficult  for  the  gardenpr  who 
has  warm  sheltered  borders  to  gather  outdoors 
before  the  first  week  in  June,  whilst  the  market 
grower  cannot  get  a  decent  sample  for  sale  until  a 
fortnight  later. — A.  D. 

Cacumbers  and  woodlice.— Few  insect  pests, 
if  any,  play  grea'er  havoc  to  freshly  planted 
Cucumbers  than  woodlice,  particulaily  if  the 
p'ants  are  the  least  weakly  when  phinted  out. 
In  old  houses,  especially  those  having  decaying 
wood  in  them,  woodlice  generally  exist  in  over- 
whelming numbers.  The  most  practical  way  of 
dealing  with  woodlice  where  they  are  known  to 
exist  is  to  trip  thempriorto  putting  out  theplants, 
for  then  you  can  deal  with  them  in  a  wholesale 
sort  of  way  without  injury  to  aught  else.  The  best 
method  that  I  know  for  their  rapid  extinction  is  a 
small  pot  with  a  little  hay  or  moss  at  the  bottom, 
in  which  thoy  secrete  themselves  in  considerable 
numbers.  These  pots  should  be  examined  daily, 
the  best  time  I  have   found  being  early  in  the 


evening,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  a  bucket  of 
boiling  w.ater,  the  woodlice  may  be  easily  killed  by 
shaking  the  contents  of  each  pot  into  the  water. 
Another  way  and  one  which  has  given  even  better 
results  than  that  just  named  is  laying  d  Avn  thin 
slices  of  Potatoes,  about  which  they  swarm  in 
great  numbers.  IJy  selecting  some  large-sized 
Potatoes  and  cutting  intolhin  slices  longitudimilly 
a  good  catch  may  be  secured  in  one  spot ;  a  little 
boiling  water  and  the  syringe  complete  their 
destruction.  For  walls  and  such  places  the  syringe 
is  the  best  an  1  easiest  way  of  despatching  them, 
boiling  water  being  nece-sary.  The  Potato  slices 
also  attract  any  slugs  that  mny  be  about,  while  a 
pinch  of  salt  spiinkled  over  them  makes  short  work 
of  them.  Both  are  very  undesirable  and  do  a  good 
deal  of  mischief,  but  if  the  above  methods  are  put 
into  use  and  persisted  in,  a  great  reduction  in  their 
numbers  may  be  secured.  The  existence  of  the 
Potato  slices  in  any  case  attracts  them  from  the 
plants,  and  soon  these  latter  will  be  too  strong  to 
be  much  harmed. — E.  J. 

Rhubarb.  —  Mr.  Barron  brought  up  from 
Chiswick  for  the  edification  of  the  fruit  committee 
at  its  last  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  samples  of 
Ryder's  Giant  and  Victoria  Rhubarb,  both  very 
large,  just  to  show  identity.  Stott's  Monarch,  if 
it  be  really  distinct,  is  another  of  these  large- 
stemmed  varieties,  the  usefulness  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  judges  at  cottagers'  shows  of  garden  produce 
should  always  select  the  largest  stems  if  they  be 
straight  and  clean  for  the  prizes,  as  every  gardener 
knows  that  such  stems  have  exceedingly  coarse 
flesh,  are  very  flavourless,  and  would  never  be 
grown  by  them  for  ordinary  use.  It  is  quite 
right  that  judges  should  favour  handsome  straight 
stems,  but  they  should  have  good  colour,  be 
quite  young,  and  so  far  as  possible  have  flavour. 
These  are  not  features  found  in  the  huge  stemmed 
varieties.  Somehow  judges  have  got  to  think  in 
re'ation  to  cottagers'  produce  that  bulk  or  bigness 
is  all  that  need  be  regaided.  I  hold  that  just 
the  same  principles  which  govern  awards  of  the 
best  class  garden  produce  should  also  govern 
judgments  at  cottagers'  exhibitions.  The  Victoria, 
grown  in  ground  of  moderate  quality,  is  not 
excessively  large.  It  is  only  when  in  strong  well- 
manured  soil  that  the  stems  are  unduly  large. 
Then  it  is  far  wiser  to  depend  upon  such  varieties 
as  Hawke's  Champagne,  Linnaeus  or  Johnstone's 
St.  Martin's,  assuming  that  these  are  real  ydislinct, 
for  they  start  growth  early,  are  of  rich  colour, 
throw  up  numerous  stalks  all  through  the  season 
and  are  by  far  the  best  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
The  cottager  is  usually  invited  to  compete  f >  t  prizes 
with  Rliubarb  stalks  in  the  autumn,  which,  with 
plenty  of  fruit  in  season,  is  hardly  a  good  time  to 
look  for  the  best  Rhubarb. — A.  D. 

The  maggot  in  Cabbage  plants.— I  should 
feel  much  obliged  to  any  reader  of  The  Garden 
for  any  information  respecting  maggots  in  the 
stem  and  roots  of  Cabbage  plants.  The  plants 
I  send  were  raised  in  the  spring,  and  were  doing 
very  well  till  about  a  week  a.;o.  I  have  found  as 
many  as  seven  maggots  eating  at  one  stem.  The 
ground  was  dresseil  with  cow  manure,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  creates  more  insect  life 
than  other  manures.  Wh;it  is  the  experience  of 
others?— A.  B. 

■"■^,*  The  maggots  which  are  infesting  and  caus- 
ing such  destruction  to  "  A,  B.'s  "  Cabbage  plants 
are  the  larvEe  of  the  Cabbage  fly  (Anthomtia 
brassiere),  being  a  near  ally  of  the  Onion  fly.  Un- 
fortunately, this  appears  very  prevalent  this  season, 
the  past  dry  weather  apparently  being  in  its 
favour.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  what 
is  teroed  "  club,"  although  one  is  almost  as  de- 
structive as  the  other  when  the  insects  gain  a 
tirm  foot-hold.  Like  "  A.  B  ,"  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  cow  manure  favours  their  presence, 
as  out  of  the  same  sowing  I  have  had  plants 
badly  affected  when  pricked  out  over  a  layer  of 
manure  underneath,  whilst  others  growing  in  the 
open  and  not  pricked  out  were  quite  free, 
Where  such  attacks  are  apt  to  be  prevalent, 
protective    measures    should     be     taken    in    the 


autumn  by  bastard  trenching,  afterwards  just 
colouring  the  surface  over  with  gas-lime,  lightly 
pointing  it  in.  This  would  destroy  the  pupte 
which  lie  in  the  soil  throughout  the  winter.  The 
noxious  fumes  would  pass  off  before  cropping 
time,  and  instead  of  the  remedy  being  as  bad  as 
the  evil,  as  some  people  aver,  it  is  just  the  oppo- 
site. You  must  not  stop  short  at  this,  but  in  the 
spring  previous  to  cropping  apply  a  dressing  of 
charred  refuse,  also  soot  and  salt,  the  latter  being 
applied  to  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  the 
square  yard.  Previous  to  planting  dip  the  roots 
in  a  puddle  formed  of  soot,  lime,  and  soil.  The 
plants  should  also  be  lightly  dusted  over  with 
soot,  taking  this  precaution  whilst  they  are  in  the 
seed  bed.  This  prevents  the  female  from  deposit- 
ing her  eggs.  All  that  "A.  B."  can  do  now  is  to 
dig  up  carefully  all  affected  plants  and  burn 
them,  picking  out  any  grubs  which  are  left^  behind. 
The  remainder  should  be  watered  with  lime  water, 
applying  it  direct  to  the  roots,  also  dusting  the 
soil  over  with  soot,  hoeing  it  in.  .  I  should  burn 
all  old  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower  stumps  and  any  other 
rubbish,  returning  the  ashes  to  the  soil.  This  is 
much  be 
A.  Y.  A. 


CELERY   FOR   EXHIBITION. 

I  AM  not  at  all  sure  that  gardeners  really  cultivate 
Celery  as  they  might.  Those  who  grow  this  — cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  edible  leaved 
plants — for  exhibition  do  produce  s'alks  of  won- 
derful size  and  finish,  and  much  better  adapted 
for  general  table  purposes  than  their  size  would 
appear  to  warrant.  But  some  who  grow  for  exhi- 
bition, and  devote  great  attention  to  its  culture 
have  at  times  to  deplore,  when  taking  up  the 
plants,  that  they  have  either  begun  to  run  to  seed, 
or  else  have  gone  hollow  in  the  centre.  These  con- 
ditions are  sometimes  attributed  to  a  bad  stock 
being  grown,  but  that  does  not  meet  all  the  case; 
and  light  Celery  may  be  produced  by  other  causes 
than  a  bad  stock.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  i  i 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  evils  above-mentioned 
arise  from  sowing  the  seeds  too  early,  for  the 
plants  are  necessarily  kept  for  a  longer  time  in  a 
warm  atmosphere  tlian  is  necessary,  and  befon; 
the  time  arrives  for  putting  them  out,  the  plants 
have  become  drawn  and  weakly;  they  thus  receive 
a  check,  which  proves  detrimental  to  a  vigorous 
development. 

Celery  is  grown  very  finely  indeed  in  Lancashire 
both  for  exhibition  and  market,  and  some  of 
the  finest  strains  in  cultivation  have  been  selected 
in  that  county.  One  of  the  most  successful  culti- 
vators I  am  acquainted  with  adopts  the  following 
method  of  growing  for  exhibition.  He  sows  his 
seeds  about  the  middle  of  Match  on  a  gentle  hot- 
bed, first  covering  the  bed  with  about  2  inches  of 
light  soil,  with  which  is  mixed  a  portion  of  clean 
sharp  .'and.  Tlie  seeds  are  then  tcatti  red  thinly 
over  the  soil,  and  pressed  into  it  by  means  of  a 
smooth  flat  board,  not  covering  them.  When  tl:e 
seeds  germinate,  and  there  is  out.-ide  a  heavy 
damp  atmosphere,  which  prevents  air  being  ad- 
mitted, the  little  plmts  are  liable  to  damp  oft'.  To 
prevent  this  as  much  as  possible,  the  r.dser 
sprinkles  some  very  fine  dry  silver  s.and  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed  among  the  plants,  which  is 
found  a  good  preventive,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
plants  are  stimulated  into  growth.  The  next 
step  is  to  prepare  a  compost  made  up  of  a 
mixture  of  rich  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  rotten  manure 
from  an  old  hotbed.  This  is  spread  over 
a  well-dug  and  pulverised  border  in  a  warm 
position,  and  then  it  is  flattened  down  with  the 
back  of  a  spade.  As  soon  as  the  seedling  plants 
show  their  tirtit  rough  leaves,  they  are  carefully 
taken  up  and  transplanted  to  this  prepared  bed, 
pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots,  but  taking 
care  not  to  bruise  them.  A  dull  day  is  generally 
selected  for  transplanting,  but  if  the  weather  be 
hot  and  drying;  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  planted  it  is 
watered  through  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot  and 
shaded,  and,  with  necessary  care,  scarcely  a  plant 
fails  to  grow. 
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In  early  winter  the  trenches  in  wliich  I  he 
plants  are  to  be  yrown  tliroiigli  the  se.isun  are 
thrown  out  to  a  width  of  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
a'ld  a  foot  in  depth,  and  into  the  trench  is  placed 
a  mixture  of  night  >-oil  thoroughly  mixed  with 
line  ashes,  loaru,  road  scr^p  ngs  or  sand  to  the 
deptli  of  about  !l  inches,  and  frequejilly  turned 
over  duiing  the  win'er  and  spring.  Transplanting 
to  tlie  trendies  is  done  when  the  plants  in  tlie  beds 
are  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  height,  as  lhicl<  as 
ont's  linger,  and  rooted  in  the  form  of  a  miniature 
mop.  Just  previous  to  transplanting,  the  trenchfs 
are  surfaced  with  some  2  inches  of  a  nice  loamy 
co:iipost,  and  the  plants  are  then  placed  in  a 
single  row  about  S  inches  apart.  A  good  soaking  of 
water  is  given  at  the  roots  and  no  shading  is  needed, 
a-i  when  iifted  from  the  bed  to  the  trenches  care 
is  taken  that  a  good  ball  of  soil  is  attached  to  the 
roots  of  each  plant.  It  is  considered  most 
essential  there  be  no  check  to  their  growth,  and 
the  custom  is  to  water  the  plants  with  clear  soft 
water  directly  the  surface  appears  to  be  dry. 
So  far  from  I  he  soil  being  trodden  firmly  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants  in  the  trench,  it  is  oc- 
ca-ionally  loosened  wi'h  a  fork,  care  being  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  roots. 

The  process  of  development  is  watched  with 
the  greatest  care.  All  side  shoots  thrown  up  from 
near  the  roots  aie  removed,  and  when  the  plants 
have  reached  a  foot  in  height,  the  leaves  are 
gathered  up,  and  soft  matting  tied  loosely  about 
them  to  prevent  the  wind  from  breaking  the  out- 
^  ide  stems  ;  an  1  as  the  plants  grow  and  I  he  le.ives 
widen,  the  bands  are  loosened  and  earthing  up 
commences  until  the  ground  level  is  reached,  and 
then  a  square  top  is  kept  for  some  distance  from 
the  plants  in  order  to  form  a  fojndation  for  the 
subsequent  earthings.  In  order  to  procure  ex- 
ceptiona'ly  fine  heads,  a  narrow  drain-pipe  i- 
inserted  obliquely  on  each  side  of  tvery  plant,  and 
each  pipe  Mded  once  in  three  days  with  weak 
guano  water.  This  is  said  to  be  the  best  thing  in 
the  way  of  liquid  manure  which  can  be  supplied 
to  Celery  plants  to  encourage  quick  growth  ami 
ensure  fine  quality.  The  last  blanching  is  secured 
by  earthing  up  about  a  fortnight  btfore  the  ex- 
hi  ition  takes  place.  R.  U. 


The  bolting  of  Cabbages.— I  was  not  aware 
that   tlie  bolting  of  t'abbages  was  so  general  as 
'•Caledonian"   states.     Very   fortutiately,    we   are 
not  in  the  same  plight,  and  I  know  many  others 
are  tlie  same.     Excepting  one  kind,  the  Nonpareil, 
wliich   I  grow  principally  for  affording  secondary 
sprouis,    I    have    no    complaint    to    make.      Tlie 
loss  of  the  early  Cabbage  crop  is  serious  at  any 
time,  especially  so  in  a  season  like   the  present 
when  there  appears  to  be  such  a  dearth  of  green 
vegetables,     if   "Caledonian"   had   not   qualilied 
his  statement    by  saying  that  "all  varieties   are 
afl'ectel    the   same,"   an   answer   to   the   problem 
could    be    more    easily    forthcoming.     If    "Cale- 
donian"  could    have    mentioned    the    names,    it 
would  have  been  much  better.     Wherever  I   have 
hetrdof  acn.se  of  Ih'e  loss  of  the  crop  through 
bolting,  it  has  been  more  a  matter  of  variety  than 
anything  else.     Our  fir.-t  Cabbage,  Ellani's  Early, 
was  cut  on  the  .Ith  of  May,  the  other  kind  whicli 
ran    it    hard    being   Mein's   No.   1,   two   excellent 
varieties  for  the  eailiest  cutting.    Considering  that 
thiswas  froma  very  cold  soil  and  cxpo-ed  position, 
it  speaks  volumes  in  praise  of  the  kinds  named.    The 
seeds  were  sown  on  the  12th  of  July  thinly  on  good 
soil,  in  fact  on  a  border  cleared   of  early  Potatoes, 
and  were  good  plants  for  putting  out  during  the 
early  part  of   September.     October  is  loo  late,  as 
the  plants  do  not  have  time  to  become  established 
before   cold  weather   sets   in.     At   one   time,    the 
date  for  sowing  was  quite  a  month  or  five  weeks 
later.     This  date  was  qniie   early  enough   for  the 
older    kinds.     Earlier    than    this,   they  generally 
bolted.     When  I  first  came  into  this  district  and 
made  my  first  sowing  in  the  middle  of  July,  some 
of  the   "old  hands"  .shook  their    heads  and  pre- 
dicted failure.     Sowing  the  old  kinds  at  that  date, 
failure  might  ha>e  followed,  as  witness  the   Non- 
pardl  this  season  in  my  case.      I  was  taken  to 


ta>k  early  in  the  year  for  saying  that  Cabbages 
were  cut  earlier  than  formerly,  a  statement  I  still 
adhere  to— at  least  the  kinds  are  more  reliable  if 
the  be-t  are  sown.  If  the  older  kinds  are  so  prone 
to  "  bolt,"  the  latter-day  varieties  must  be  the  be?t 
if  they  escape  the  evil.  Selections  might  be 
known  at  that  t'me  in  a  few  individual  cases 
which  were  considered  good  in  every  w..y,  but 
until  they  are  male  public  and  are  in  general  use 
thi'y  are  a  dead  letter.— A.  Y.  A. 

A  new  forcing  Lettuce,  Harbinger.— This 
Lettuce  was  shown  at  the  Temple  show,  and  stated 
to  be  one  of  the  quickest  Lettuces  to  come  in.  I 
find  it  remarkably  quick  to  turn  in,  and  being  a 


N'erbasciim  phojuiceum.     From  a  photograph  sent 
by  Mr.  MeWalters,  Armagh.     (See  p.  551.) 

curled  variety,  it  resembles  Endive  very  much, 
thus  making  it  a  valuab'e  kind  for  cutting  up  intc 
salads.  It  is  very  good  for  sowing  in  boxes  and 
cutting  in  a  young'state  ;  indeed,  I  think  its  best 
qualities  will  be  found  in  its  use  in  a  very  young 
state,  as  it  does  not  heart  so  freely  as  ordinary 
Cabbage  kinds,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  use  it  fo"i 
early  work,  and  being  a  nice  looking  Lettuce  %vith 
fringed  leaves  and  crisp  will  bring  it  into  favour 
as  a  forcing  variety.  I  have  in  previous  notes  ad- 
vocated the  use  of  the  earlier  kinds  of  Lettuce 
when  salads  aie  difficult  to  get  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  by  sowing  in  frames,  in  pans,  and  boxes 
and  cutting  in  a  young  state,  and  the  above  is  one 
most  suitable  for  that  purpose,  as  it  grows  so 
rapidly  and  is  of  good  quality  in  a  young  state.    It 


will  also  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  those  who 
require  novelty,  as  it  is  very  effective  wdien  sent 
whole,  the  colour  and  leaves  adding  to  its  appear- 
ance — G.  W. 


BROCCOLI  AND  CAULIFLOWERS  IN 
SUCCESSION. 

The  Cauliflower  is  not  valuerl  much  whilst  the 
Pea  crop  is  in.  A  good  breadth  of  Caulitlowers 
at  this  date  (the  first  week  in  June)  is  valuable 
where  the  gardener  has  to  provide  vegetables  in 
quantity.  Some  good  growers  advise  Early  Lon- 
don. I  do  not  like  it,  as  it  is  no  earlier  than  some 
other  and  better  kinds,  and  rather  large  for  small 
g.ardens.  My  greatest  objection  is  that  it  is  a  very 
bad  one  for  opening  or  getting  loose,  the  heads  do 
not  keep  long,  and  they  all  come  in  together.  I 
prefer  Walcheren  for  sowing  in  the  autumn  .'aid 
Veitch's  Early  Forcing  or  Snowball  for  sowing  in 
heat.  The  flavour  of  the  Walcheren  is  superior  to 
any  when  the  head  is  about  the  size  of  a  criektt 
ball.  I  cut  the  first  Cauliflowers  this  year  on  June 
2,  the  variety  being  Walcheren,  thus  showing  it  to 
be  equally  as  early  as  Early  London  and  I  belie\e 
of  better  quality.  These  plants  had  been  put  out 
under  hand-glasses  on  a  south  border.  Those  who 
cannot  find  protection  for  plants  under  hand-glasst  s 
may  resort  to  sowing  the  small  early  kinds  such  as 
Snowball,  as  these  take  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
weeks  to  come  to  maturity.  Early  Forcing  or 
Snowball  is  If  ss  subject  to  button  than  some  kinds. 
I  have  grown  this  variety  in  frames  from  the  time 
of  sowing  till  it  was  ready  to  cut.  It  turns  in 
quickly  and  maybe  planted  closely  together.  It 
is  also  good  grown  in  pots  and  boxes.  This  last 
system  of  culture  is  nut  often  practised,  as  if 
Jlcdel  Broccoli  is  grown  for  the  late  crop,  there  is 
no  gap  between  the  last  cutting  of  Model  and  (lie 
early  Cauliflowers.  In  an  excellent  note  on  "  Late 
Broccoli  "  at  p.  522,  "A.  Y.  A."  recommends  Model 
very  strongly,  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him,  as 
it  was  the  only  kind  that  stood  the  severe  weather 
of  the  past  two  winters.  I  had  it  in  quantity  till 
the  first  week  in  June,  thus  leaving  no  interval  be- 
tween the  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli.  It  seems  to 
behave  equally  well  on  diverse  soils.  I  have  grown 
Cattell's  Eclipse  for  the  past  twelve  years  to  precede 
the  late  kinds,  and  so  far  it  has  always  given 
general  satisfaction.  In  some  seasons  the  weather 
has  been  too  much  for  it.  I  always  heel  it  over 
at  the  end  of  November;  this  checks  luxuriant 
growth  and  hardens  the  stems  to  resist  frost.  Some 
object  to  this  variety  on  account  of  its  sulphur 
colour,  but  it  is  very  hardy  and  the  colour  not 
niHcli  noticed  when  other  vegetables  are  scarce. 

For  summer  use  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
variety  equal  to  the  Walcheren.  I  use  this  to  fol- 
low the  autumn-sown  Cauliflov/ers,  or  those  sown 
in  heat,  and  I  have  neverfound  it  fail  in  the  driest 
seasons.  At  one  time,  having  to  provide  Cauli- 
flowers or  Broccoli  in  quantity,  I  found  this  variety 
valuable,  as  it  resists  drought  better  than  Cauli- 
flowers, caterpillars  are  less  troublesome,  and  the 
heads  do  not  open  so  quickly,  are  not  too  large, 
and  of  a  beautiful  white  colour.  I  make  a  point 
of  sowing  three  lots  of  this  variety  during  the  year, 
the  first  on  a  warm  bed  of  leaves  and  litter  with 
ear-ly  sprouts,  another  as  soon  as  weather  permits, 
and  another  in  May.  These  two  early  sowings 
form  a  succession  till  the  Autumn  Giant  and  Pro- 
tecting Broccoli  come  in.  The  May  sowing,  which 
is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  never  fails  to 
give  a  good  return  after  Christmas,  and  if  lifted 
with  a  good  ball  v\dll  keep  in  good  condition  for 
several  weeks,  when  Snow's  Winter  White  comes 
in.  This  last  is  a  grand  variety  if  it  can  be  se- 
cured true,  as  the  ample  leaves  protect  the  heads 
in  severe  weather.  I  heel  all  our  plants  over,  and 
though  I  lose  in  size  I  often  save  a  crop.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  plant  this  crop  in  different  parts  of 
the  garden,  as  all  places  are  not  alike,  and  it  one 
lot  succumbs,  another  may  be  safe.  Close  planting 
is  also  bad.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  favour  of 
pricking  out  the  plants,  especially  those  to  stand 
over  the  winter,  as  they  are  dwarfed  by  the  check 
they  receive  and  aie  better  able  to  resist  frost  ; 
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indeed  late  Broccoli  should  never  be  drawn  out  of 
the  seed  beds  and  planted  in  permanent  quarters. 
Another  plan  ot  growing  Broccoli  is  to  plant  in 
deep  drills  or  trenches.  I  have  found  this  answer, 
as  the  soil  can  be  drawn  well  up  into  the  leaves 
in  the  autumn,  the  stem  being  thus  protected  and 
lifting  or  heeling  over  less  necessary.  The  earthing 
up  should  be  deiferred  as  late  as  possible  to  get  the 
stem  thoroughly  hard.  In  light  soils  the  ground 
is  firmer  and  cooler  when  trenches  are  used,  but  in 
heavy  land  I  would  not  advise  it. 

G.  Wtthes. 


Perfect  Gem  Lettuce. — I  cannot  agree  with 
"  J.  R  's  "  note  (p.  482)  when  he  puts  Golden  Queen 
and  Paris  JIarket  Lettuces  before  Perfect  Gem.  I 
admit  Golden  Queen  to  be  the  best  for  sowing  in 
heat  for  early  use,  but  for  cutting  at  this  date  early 
in  June  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  Perfect  Gem 
is  far  superior  and  one  of  the  good  things  sent  out 
of  late  years  that  will  become  as  well  known  as 
All  the  Year  Bound.  Having  grown  a  great  quan- 
tity of  Lettuces  last  season,  I  marked  the  above  as 
the  variety  for  summer  use,  and  I  have  this  dry 
season  reaped  the  benefit,  as  it  is  a  perfect  Lettuce, 
very  compact,  forms  a  c'ose,  solid  heart,  and  turns 
in  quickly ;  indeed,  to  show  its  quick  growing 
qualities,  1  have  just  cleared  a  piece  of  ground  sown 
early  in  March.  It  is,  I  consider,  superior  in 
quality  to  Golden  Queen  or  All  the  Year  Pound,  as 
it  resists  drought  better  than  other  Cabbage  v.irie- 
ties.  I  have  grown  P<iris  Market  in  the  same  way 
as  Perfect  Gem  ;  it  was  a  good  early  Lettuce,  ex- 
cellent for  sowing  in  heat,  but  not  so  good  for 
summer  use,  as  it  was  less  compact.  New  York  I 
have  not  given  a  trial. — S.  H. 

Tomatoes— Manure  ;■.  moisture.— I  have 
seen  so  many  failures  in  small  houses  by  giving 
minure  at  the  time  <  f  planting,  that  I  would  cer- 
tainly advise  its  being  applied  in  other  forms  than 
mixed  with  the  soil  at  planting  time.  We  see  fewer 
failures  now  than  formerly,  when  it  was  thought 
Tomatoes  could  not  be  fed  too  much  or  treated  too 
liberally,  but  even  n  iw  there  is  too  much  top- 
growth,  too  little  fruit,  and  often  disease  caused 
by  excess  of  feeding  material  at  the  start.  The 
way  Tomatoes  are  grown  at  Chiswick  will  show 
how  much  may  be  done  with  limited  manure  at 
planting  time  and  the  amount  of  water  applied. 
The  value  of  feeding  is  clearly  demonstrated  when 
applied  at  the  proper  moment — that  is,  when  a 
strain  is  put  upon  the  plants — as  soon  they  com- 
mence tj  swell  their  fruit.  The  greatest  quantity 
of  fruit  is  secured  from  plants  checked— that  is, 
by  the  cordon  system  of  growth,  and  due  attention 
paid  to  stopping.  If  planted  in  a  rich  compost 
with  a  large  root-run,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
them  in  bounds  in  a  w^rm,  moist  house.  Of 
course,  in  poor  soils  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
some  help  to  the  roots,  but  I  would  prefer  giv- 
ing good  loam  to  using  animal  manures.  As  a 
top  mulch  Ihe  latter  is  excellent,  and  in  a  re- 
stricted root-run  as.sistance  is  soon  required  ;  this 
may  be  given  in  a  liquid  form  or  applied  on  the 
surface  anil  washed  down  to  the  roots.  Many 
large  growe'S  to  get  early  fruit  grow  in  pots 
plunged  in  the  soil,  thus  getting  sturdy  growth 
with  plenty  of  fruit.  I  prefer  growing  in  this 
way ;  heavy  crops  are  secured  with  the  least 
trouble.— S.  H. 

Early  Turnips— To  get  Turnips  fit  for  table  in 
May  is  not  an  easy  matter  in  such  seasons  as  we 
have  had  this  year,  as  owing  to  the  ground  being 
in  a  cold,  wet  state  early  in  the  spring  it  was  use- 
less to  sow  too  early.  I  read  with  interest  the 
notes  in  The  Garden  earlier  in  the  year  on  early 
Turnips,  and  though  I  had  little  doubt  which  was 
the  best  Turnip  for  early  sowing,  I  thought  it 
best  to  give  i  he  matter  a  fair  trial,  so  on  March  30 
I  sowed  several  lots,  such  as  Snowball,  Early  White 
Stone  or  Six-weeks,  Early  Munich,  Early  Milan, 
and  White  Dutch  on  the  same  quarter,  giving  a'l  the 
same  treatment.  Extra  Early  Milan  was  fit  for 
use  on  May  29,  whilst  the  others  are  from  ten  days 
to  a  fortnight  later  ;  indeed,  two  of  them  will  not 
be  ready  then,  so  that  I  strongly  advise  the  sowino- 


of  Early  Milan  where  early  Turnips  are  required, 
sowing  others  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  succes- 
sion. The  Turnips  are  much  appreciated  as  early 
as  they  can  be  obtained,  as  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  good  solid  bulb<  as 
spring  advances,  as  they  becime  soft  and  useless, 
no  matter  how  carefully  stored.  For  late  keeping  to 
eke  out  the  supply  till  the  earlier  kinds  come  in 
there  is  none  better  than  the  yellow-fleshed  varie- 
ties. Golden  Ball  being  a  fine  winter  kind.  Those 
of  the  round  or  globe  section  keep  much  better  than 
the  flat  or  strap-leaved  kinds.  The  value  of  Extra 
Early  Milan  is  its  earliness  and  its  freedom  from 
b  ilting,  which  are  so  characteristic  in  other  early 
kinds.  Scarcely  a  plant  bolts  on  ourlight  soil,  while 
on  heavy  land  it  is  equally  good.  I  would  draw 
attention  to  the  value  of  plenty  of  moisture  on 
light  soils,  as  then  there  is  no  trouble  in  securing 
an  early  crop.  For  keeping  I  do  not  advise  Early 
Milan.  Those  who  have  movable  frames  at  liberty 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  would  do  well  to  give 
this  variety  a  trial.— g!  Wythes. 


NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


A  fine  Bamoildia.— I  bring  you  a  stem  of  Ri- 
mondia  pyrenaica"with  seiren  floweis  ;  it  was  taken  from 
a  plaut  in  a  rock  bed  in  full  shade.— G.  F.  WlLSO.v. 

Anemones  from  Ireland.— I  send  you  some 
June  Auemoiies  from  my  new  garden  on  the  liill  of 
Killaruey.  They  are  small  iu  comparison  with  the  April 
blooms,  many  of  which  measured  (J  inches  across,  but 
the  plants  are  now  iu  full  seed  pod. — St.  Bkigid. 

Parnham  Bose  Show.— We  are  asked  to  state 
that  at  the  show  of  the  Farnham  Amateur  Rose  and 
Horticultural  Assoc'ation,  to  be  held  on  July  (3,  prizes 
of  £5,  £2  and  10s.  arn  given  for  the  best  box  of  twenty- 
four  Roses,  open  to  all  comers,  amateur  and  profes- 
sional. 

Frost  in  June.— I  enclose  Potito  tops  and  run- 
ner Be  ins  thatwoie  out  with  frost  last  night,  the  13th, 
iu  a  garden  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  here.  I 
thought  you  would  be  interested  iu  them  as  showing 
that  we  never  seem  safe  from  frost  in  this  country  (we 
esc  iped).— J.  Reynolds,  Hawleij,  Blackii-ater,  Hants. 

Hardy  flowers  from  Forest  Hill.— Messrs. 
J.  Liiug  and  Sons  send  us  a  gathering  of  hardy 
flowers  consisting  chiefly  of  forms  of  the  German  Iris. 
Among  the  flowers  sent  ara  Aquilegia  chrysantha,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Columbines.  In  the  cultivation  of 
Aquilegia  chrysantha,  has  any  reader  of  The  Garden 
found  that  by  growing  it  in  a  moist  spot  it  will  always 
succeed  best  ? 

Cisporum     sessile    vatiegatum    and    D. 

Leschenaultianuni  are  boili  valuable  plants  for 
the  American  garden.  Both  are  natives  of  the 
Himalayas,  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open,  and  the 
latter  especially  one  of  the  prettiest  berried  plant-i 
we  possess.  They  thrive  well  in  a  partially  shaded 
peaty  bed,  not  over-moist  in  winter,  bat  easily 
supplied  with  water  in  early  summer.  D.  sessile 
variegatum  is  a  most  remarkable  plant,  its  under- 
ground creeping  stems  enabling  it  to  fill  a  large 
bed  in  a  short  time.  For  this  reason,  if  grown  in 
a  mixed  collection,  it  should  be  confined  in  a  square 
formed  of  deep  slates  or  tiles.  It  is,  however,  such 
a  handsome  plant,  that  one  cannot  very  well  have 
too  much  of  it  if  space  permits. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— The  committee  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  regret  to  announce  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  Lady  Gold- 
smid,  the  fifty-third  anniversary  festival  dinner, 
at  which  Sir  Julian  (joldsmid  hacl  kindly  consented 
to  preside  on  the  2itth  inst.,  is  unavoidably  post- 
poned to  a  date  whicli  will  be  duly  notified. 
Meanwhile  the  committee  earnestly  trust  that  the 
many  friends  who  have  supported  Ihe  institution 
in  Ihe  past  will  not  relax  their  efi'orts,  but  rather 
increase  them,  on  behalf  of  its  funds,  and  thus 
endeavour  to  make  this  year's  annual  collection 
worthy  of  the  cause  for  wliich  it  was  promoted.  A 
sum  of  nearly  £700  is  required  on  July  1  to  meet  the 
quaiterly  payments  now  due  for  pensions  alone, 
and  the  committee  therefore  sincerely  hope  that 
the  institution  will  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from 
any  diminution  in  the  amounts  collected  on  ac-  ' 


cnint  of  the  unforeseen  and  regrettable  circum- 
stances which  have  led  lo  the  postponeaient  of  the 
festival  for  a  short  time.  All  moneys  should  be 
remitted  to  the  secretary,  George  J.  Ingram,  50, 
Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W.,  who  will  be 
pleaseil  to  send  collecting  cards  to  any  who  may 
desire  them,  and  also  to  reply  to  any  communica- 
tions that  may  be  addressed  to  him. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  'Victoria  Street,  Westmin- 
ster, will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  21,  and  promises 
to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  In  addition 
to  the  plants  and  flowers  usually  to  be  seen  there 
will  be  competitions  among  amateur  growers  of 
Pieonies,  Delphiniums  and  Pinks.  The  National 
Rose  Society  will  also  hold  its  first  show  of  1892  in 
connection  wiih  the  R.H.S.,  and  if  previous  years 
may  be  regarded  as  a  criterion,  Ihe  display  of  Roses 
will  be  a  fine  one.  At  3  o'clock  Mr.  W.  T,  Thiselton 
Dyer.  CM  G.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
has  kindly  consented  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  "The 
Management  of  Trees  in  Parks  and  Gardens." 

Caasiopefastig'iata. — In  the  alpine  house  at 
Kew  a  vigorous  specimen  of  this  is  nicely  in  flower. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  dwarf  alpine  shrub,  and  does 
not  seem  at  all  difficult  to  manage.  C  hypnoides, 
another  species  rare  in  cultivation,  is  a  gool  com- 
panion to  Ihe  above,  and  though  smaller,  equally 
beautiful  and  interesting.  Near  allies  of  the  above 
are  Diapensia  lapponici,  Short ia  galacifolia, 
Schizocodon  soldanelloides,  and  Galax  aphylla, 
all  easily  grown  in  a  peaty  border  on  the  norih 
side  of  a  waU.  The  Cassiopes  suffer  most  from  the 
cold  spring  winds,  and  a  slight  protection  during 
February  and  March  is  all  they  require.  The 
Diapensia  in  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum  is  strong 
and  healthy  and  flowers  well  — K. 

The  Edelweiss. — An  impression  seems  to  be 
very  prevalent  that  the  Edelweiss  is  not  only  a 
scarce  plant,  but  a  most  difl3cult  one  to  grow.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case — at  any  rate  in 
some  parts  of  England.  The  question  at  Leonards- 
lee,  Horsham,  is  how  not  to  grow  it.  Here  it  is 
certainly  delightful,  the  tufts  large,  the  heads  large 
and  well  formed.  This,  we  are  told,  is  the  result 
of  good  cultivation,  a  pure  air,  and  a  total  absence 
of  London  fogs.  The  latter,  where\er  they  occur, 
are  fatal  to  the  Edelweiss,  giving  the  plant  an  un- 
healthy look,  and  thinning,  if  not  wholly  clearing 
out,  the  whole  stock.  The  Himalayan  and  Tran- 
sylvanian  forms  are  neither  so  showy  nor  so  useful 
as  the  Swiss  plsnt,  both  being  taller,  with  smaller 
and  thinner  heads  and  less  compact  habit. 

The  blue  Bocky  Mountain  Columbine. — 

Messrs.  Cocke',  of  Aberdeen,  have  sent  us  a  beau- 
tiful  box  rf  this  in  perfect  condition,  and  it   is 
quite  refreshing  to  see  it  after  the  many  washy 
hybrids  in  our  gardens.    Beautiful  as  they  are,  they 
give  us  a  feeble  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  wild 
kinds  but  that  grow  in  California  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.     Messrs.   Cocker   call  it  an  improved 
variety,  but  to  us  improvements  on  the  beautiful 
Columbines   of  the    Rocky  Mountains  are  impos- 
sible, as  nothing,  we  think,  can  surpass  the  beauty 
of  the  wild  flowers.     It  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  Columbine  as  generally  seen  in  cultivation. 
Messrs.  Cocker  could  not  do  better  service  for  our 
gardens  than   keep  a   good  stock    of    the    seed 
and   young  plants  of  the  true  Aquilegia  coerulea 
from  native  seed  which  abounds  over  vast  regions. 
Disa     tripetaloides.  —  Judging    by    several 
healthy  and  well-flowered  panfuls  of  this  Orchid 
which  may  now   be  seen  in  the  Orchid  house  at 
Kew,  it  appears  most  probable  that  it  will  even- 
tually become  a  widely-grown  species.     When  it 
was   first  introduced  by  Jlr.  O'Brien  about  three 
years   ago   and   flowered   by  him   its    freedom  of 
growth  and  abundant  flowers  were  immediately 
recognised.     It  has,  however,  much  improved  since 
then,  the  spikes  at  Kew  being   18  inches  high  and 
carrying  thirty  flowers.     It  is  an  evergreen  species, 
the  leaves  being  6  inches  long,  narrow,  and  spread- 
ing close  to  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  a  rosette.     The 
spike  i-:  perfectl}'  erect,  beaiing  the  flowers  on  the 
upper  third  of  its  length.     Each  flower  is  nearly  an 
inch  across,  the  upper  sepal  being  hooded  and  fur- 
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nislied  with  a  spur,  the  lower  ones  (.blon}r.  In 
colour  they  arc  a  pinkish-white,  dotted  with  pnlo 
purple,  but  there  is  a  form  with  unspotted  and 
wlmost  pure  white  blossoms.  Like  all  the  Disas 
in  cultivation,  it  is  a  native  of  South  Africa.  It 
requires  little  more  heat  in  winter  than  will  keep 
QUI  the  frost,  and  in  summer  should  be  kept  as 
cool  and  moist  as  possible. 

Dianthus  caUizonus,  now  in  flower  in   the 

roi-k  garden  at  Kew,  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  alidne 
Pink-i  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a 
native  of  Transylvania,  and  may  be  briefly  described 
as  having  the  habit  of  growth  of  D.  plumarius, 
with  the  flowers  of  D.  alpinus,  but  larger.  It  is 
certainly  a  valuable  addition  tt  onr  summer 
alpines.  The  plant  at  Kew  is  about  a  foot  in 
dinmetor,  be.M'ing  about  fifty  flowers  of  a  bright 
ro.sypuiple.  It  strikes  readdy  from  cuttings,  and 
may  also  be  rai.-ed  from  seed,  wdiich  it,  however, 
ripens  but  spa'ingly.  The  Kew  plnnt  is  on  a 
western  exp-^sure,  which  suits  it  admirably,  if  the 
lealth  of  the  plant  means  anything.  A  coloured 
plate  of  this  was  given  in  The  G.^rden  for 
October  10.  ISfll. 

Saponaria  csespito^a  and  S.  lutea  arc  two 

very  interesting  alpines.  Loth  are  in  cultiva- 
tion now,  and  both  are  densely  tufted  plants,  suit- 
able for  the  drier  spots  on  the  rockery  where  they 
maybe  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  S.  lutea,  from  the 
very  higli  Savoy  and  Piedmont  Mountains,  has 
yellow  flowers  and  woolly  cal>  .x.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  and  not  unlike  tho=e  of  the  alpine  Catch- 
fly.  S.  crespitosa  has  much  larger  pink  flowers,  is 
more  free,  and  with  longer  linenr  leaves  ;  it  is  a 
native  of  high  barren  i-pots  in  the  Pyrenees.  S. 
ocymoides  even  in  its  ordinary  forms" is  not  to  be 
despised  as  a  rock  plant,  but  when  one  gets  the 
intinse  bright  rosy  pink  form  now- in  gardfns,  it 
makes  a  delightful  rock  plant  of  a  type  by  no 
means  too  p'entiful  in  cultivation.  It  has  a  trail- 
Jngr  or  hanging  hibit  of  growth,  and  on  broad 
ledges  is  very  eiTective. 

PsEOnia  tenuifolia  plena.— What  a  wonder- 
fed  contrast  there  is  in  the  rich  crimson  flowers  of 
this  plant  and  its  singularly  neat  elegant  foliao-e. 
It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  lire  very  handsomest 
of  all  border  plants,  att  acting  by  its  foliage  before 
flowering  and  also  when  this  is  coiupleted.  This 
variety  has  always  been  somewhat  sca'ce,  and 
large  specimens  of  it  in  gardens  are  rare.  As  in 
the  case  of  all  the  Pa?onies,  it  is  of  very  slow 
growth,  and  unless  good  plants  are  obtainable  to 
start  with,  from  three  to  five  years  must  elapse 
before  a  good  flowering  plant  is  obtained.  In 
all  cases  a  posi-ion  where  it  may  remain  undis- 
turbed for  years  and  a  good  depth  of  rich  soil 
should  be  given  it.  The  single  kind  appears  to 
grow  ra->re  freely,  making  quite  a  show  with  its 
fine  blood-crimson  flowers,  which,  however,  in 
comni  -^n  with  those  of  most  single  Peonies,  are  too 
short  lived. — E.  J. 

A  charming    mixture.— For  the   past  three 

weeks  or  a  month  I   have  been   charmed  with   a 

simple  long  border  on  each    side   of  a  long,   broad 

straight  walk  in  ore  of  our  kitchen  gardens,  and  I 

think  no  harm  will  be  done  in  sending  a  note  of  the 

.■^ame  to  The  G.iRDEN.     The  plant  next   the  rough 

burr  stone  edging  of  the  walk  isAntennaiiatonien- 

tosa — a  broad  band— and  allowed  to  break  out  here 

and  there  among  the  stones  on  to  the  walk.     About 

a   yard   from    this    is    a    line,   also   wide,    of   the 

o'd  Pansy  Cliveden  Purple  in  full  bloom.     Between 

this  line  and  the  edging  are  inserted  promiscuously. 

and   not    thickly,   clumps    of    Columbines   of    all 

shades  and  forms,  sing'e  and  double— a  really  good 

strain.     Amongst  these  are  also  clumps  of  Iceland 

Poppies  in  their  various  colours,  the  whole  forming 

a  simple,    but    hnely   mixture,   and  viewed   frorn 

either  end  the  effect  is  really  beautiful.  The  plants 

in  such  a  border  possess  the  advantage  of  blooming 

before  the  tender  bedders  have  filled  their  allotted 

spaces.     'Jhey    also    need    but   little   labour,   and 

can  be  got  at  a  cost  of  a  few  shillings  ;  indeed, 

I  may   say  a  few  pence.     Yet  they  make  a   bold 

show  and  a  delightful  change.     Of  course,  among 

the  above-mentioned  plants  various  other  hardy 


ones  are  inserted  to  carry  out  the  flowering  season 
until  late  in  the  year.  It  must  not  be  concluded 
from  the  above  that  I  disparage  Geraniums  and 
other  tender  bedding  plants — far  from  it,  for  I 
plant  (hem  very  extensively,  and  they  here  prove 
showy,  effective  and  useful.  Still,  plant  as  one 
may,  there  are  a  certain  formality  and  sameness 
about  them  which  one  happily  gets  lid  of  wiih  such 
as  I  have  noted  above.  1  am  gradually  extending 
this  system  of  planting,  even  apart  from  I  he 
herbaceous  borders  proper. — J.  R  ,  'Jan  y-hn-tch. 

The  Bermudi  Lily. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Societ}',  held  last  Saturday,  Mr.  John  Birkett 
in  the  chair,  the  donations  reported  included  a 
series  of  pho'ographs,  taken  by  Surgeon  Hadlow 
in  Bermuda,  of  an  extraordinary  example  of  the 
large  white-flowered  Lily  of  Bermuda,  bearing  on 
its  stem  181  blooms.  The  usual  number  of  flowers 
on  a  stem  of  this  Lily  cultivated  in  Europe  varies 
from  three  or  four  to  seven  or  eight,  but  in  the 
gardens  in  Bermuda  they  often  produce  twenty- 
five  or  more.  They  are  there  grown  in  fields,  and 
both  the  flowers  and  bulbs  are  exported  to  New  York 
and  other  cities. 

Herewith  we  send  what  we  think  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  form  of  Liliumlongiflorum  (Japan). 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  L.  Harrisi  or  any  L. 
longiflorum,  of  which  we  have  3000  now  in  bloom 
at  our  nurseries  at  Hampton. — Collins  Bros.  & 
Gabriel. 

*,(*  A  remarkably  handsome  form  of  Lilium 
longiflorum.  the  tube  measuring  7  inches  in  length 
and  7  inches  across  the  mouth. — Ed. 

The  Guelder  Bose. — Although  my  gardening 
books  have  been  got  together  chiefly  from  a 
Chrysanthemum  grower's  standpoint,  there  are 
am'  ng  them  several  that  deal  extensively  with 
other  plants  and  flowers.  In  one  of  them  entitled 
"  'I  he  Compleat  Florist,'  published  in  the  year 
1710,  is  to  I  e  found  a  figure  of  the  Guelder  Rose. 
The  plan  adopted  in  the  book  is  to  give  the  season 
of  flowering  at  the  top  of  each  plate  and  the 
cultural  direciions  at  the  bottom,  there  being  no 
letterpiess.  Plate  19  in  vol.  i.  of  the  "  Compleat 
Florist"  is  as  follows:  "Flowers  in  May.  The 
Gelder  Rose  makes  a  good  shew  amrng  other 
flowering  shrubs  and  is  increased  by  suckers  from 
the  root,  and  also  you  may  rai^e  it  by  laying  down 
some  young  shoots  in  September."  Mr.  Ellacombe 
will  probably  be  interested  in  this  information 
I  ecause  it  shows  the  Guelder  Rose  has  been 
floured,  although  not  mentioned  by  Pritzel.  No- 
body with  whom  I  am  acquainted  knows  anything 
of  "  The  Compleat  Florist,"  which  consists  of  two 
volumes  about  the  same  size  as  the  Botanical 
Ma/jazhie.  each  containing  fifty  coloured  plates  of 
florists'  flowers,  so  that  I  cannot  learn  whether 
there  ought  to  be  any  text,  or  not.  There  are 
Tulips,  Anemones,  Lilies,  Carnations,  Auriculas, 
Irises,  Roses,  Hyacinths,  Picotees,  and  many  other 
flowers  figured  in  this  curi'ius  and  I  think  rare  old 
gardening  book.— C.  H-VK-M.\N  Payne. 

The  College  Garders,  Dublin.— Some  of 
the  old  walls  and  rock  borders  in  this  garden  are 
now  very  prettily  diaped  with  Erinus  alpinus. 
Silenes,  Saxifrages,  and  Danthuses  of  many  kinds. 
Edelweiss  and  purple  Rnmondia  also  grow  there 
in  profusion,  and  Pafaver  alpinum,  Dianthus 
alpinus,  and  Linaria  alpina  are  all  quite  at  home  : 
so  also  are  Androsace  foliosa  and  lanuginosa  nn<l 
Onosma  tauricum.  Beside  a  small  pond  rich  in 
Nymphseas  is  a  luxuriant  plant  of  the  great-leavrd 
Gunnera  manicata,  which  is  lerrarkable  for  its 
enormous  leaves,  several  feet  in  diameter,  while 
its  ruddy  inflorescences  are  also  very  peculiar. 
There  is  also  a  large  group  of  G.  scabra,  but  its 
leaves  are  not  nearly  so  large.  Ixiasand  Gladiolus 
Colvillei  albus  are  very  pretty,  as  also  is  the  dainty 
Calochortus  pulchellus.  Mutisia  decurrens  is  al'o 
strong  and  healthy,  and  bears  many  flower-buds. 
Abutilon  vitifolium  be.Trs  its  Meconopsis-like  lilac 
blossoms,  and  the  borders  are  gay  with  Pa^onies 
and  Iries,  Ldies  and  Asphodels,  and  Ereraurus 
robustus  has  a  rosy  wand  .S  feet  in  height.  In  one 
of  the  greenhouses  Hypeiicnm  triflorum  was  flower- 
ing freely.    Amongst  its  fresh  green  leaves  was 


a  nest  full  of  young  thrushes.  On  another  pillar 
was  Carpenteria  californica,  with  its  large  pure 
white  flowers.  Doryanthesexcelsa  has  just  flowered 
h^re.  and  a  very  fine  plant  of  Euryanaium  Surabnl 
has  flower-spikes  G  feet  in  he'ght  and  as  thick  as 
one's  wrist. — Visitor. 
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KIKKWA  MEIJI-SEN.* 

During  the  time  that  I  have  devoted  to  the  col- 
lecting of  literary  matter  relating  to  the  Chrysan- 
themum, I  have  on  numerous  occasions  met  with 
Japanese  books  in  which  that  flower  has  been  dealt 
with  pictorially  and  otherwise,  and  have  become 
possessed  of  several.  Although  it  is  often  stated 
that  there  exist  in  Japan  many  works  specially 
devoted  to  the  popular  favouiitc,  I  knew  of  no  work 
that  pretends  to  deal  exclusively  with  it  until  the 
receipt  of  a  volume  a  few  days  ago  beating  the 
above  title.  "  Kikkwa  Meiji-Sen"  is  a  modem 
work  executed  in  thoroughly  Eastern  style,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  catalogue  of  select  new  Chrysan- 
themums raised  by  Mr.  Seibi  Mizumoto,  an  eminent 
native  grower,  and  a  Mr.  K.  Imai,  the  editor.  For- 
tunately, the  publisher  makes  no  pretence  to  imi- 
tate a  European  style  beyond  giving  the  Japanese 
names  of  the  flowers  in  English,  which  decidedly 
adds  a  literary  va'ue  to  the  book  not  possessed  by 
the  majority  of  Japanese  horticultural  works,  and 
a  leaflet  enclosed  in  the  book  explains  in  our  tongue 
the  descriptions  that  appear  in  the  Japanese  ver- 
nacular text.  The  binding,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  say  the  covers,  are  of  a  delicate 
shade  of  old  gold  figured  silk,  and  the  plates 
appear  to  be  produced  by  a  lithographic  process 
and  neatly  coloured  by  hand. 

The  label  bearing  the  English  title  indicates  that 
my  copy  is  Volume  I  ,  but  does  not  say  how  many 
more  we  may  expect.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
several  more  are  to  follow,  for  the  one  to  hand  por- 
trays only  varieties  of  purely  Japanese  form,  with 
out  including  any  others  like  incurved,  Anemone, 
reflexed  or  pompon  types,  all  of  which  are,  beyond 
doubt,  cultivated  in  some  «  ly  or  other  in  the  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun.  The  (  lnysanthemums  selected 
for  repiresentation  are  probably  natural  size,  for 
they  do  not  exhibit  evidence  of  extremely  high 
cultivation.  They  measure  from  j  inches  to  6 
inches  across  and  are  principally  of  the  loose,  long, 
tubular-petalled  varieties  in  which  the  colours  of 
the  interior  are  brighter  than  those  of  the  exterior. 
As  is  the  custom  with  Oriental  artists,  more  of  the 
stem  and  foliage  is  depicted  than  we  find  in  western 
figures  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  In  all,  there  are 
twenty-fivevarieties  represented, comprising  several 
shades  of  white,  yellow,  bronze,  pink,  rose  and 
purple.  The  flowers  are,  without  exception,  such 
as  may  be  met  with  in  many  a  collection  of  Con- 
tinental novelties,  and  do  not  appear  to  pcs.sess 
any  distinctive  characteristics  with  which  we  are 
unfamiliar.  But  the  Japanese  artist  handles  his 
subject  with  a  skill  and  quaintness  of  touch  that 
require  some  little  acquaintance  with  Eastern  ait 
to  appreciate,  and  the  pictures  in  "  Kikkwa  Meiji- 
Sen  "  are  no  departure  from  this  rule. 

The  poetic  and  imaginative  mind  of  this  inte- 
resting and  ingenious  people  is  easily  recognisable 
in  reading  the  descriptions  of  the  seedlings  of  Mr. 
Mizumoto  and  Mr.  Imai.  For  instance,  the  follow- 
ing are  selected  as  being  the  most  striking  :  Rokc- 
no-nemuri,  a  yellow  variety  with  red  spots  ;  the 
name  compare's  it  to  an  old  tiger  sleeping  in  a 
mountain  valley.  Gekka-no-hana,  a  pale  pink  va- 
riety ;  the  colour  of  this  is  said  to  resemble  that  of 
Cherry  blossoms  seen  by  moonlight.  Ori-taki- 
shiba," colour  dark  purple;  the  name  compared  to 
that  of  a  fire  kindled  on  a  mountain.  Goko-no- 
yaki ;  the  flowers  of  this  variety  are  likened  to 
snow  floating  on  clear  water.  San-shin-no-takara; 
this  is  named  after  the  three  precious  minerals, 
gold,  silver  and  jewels.  Furiwake-ikwan,  a  dappled 
magenta  colour,  with  twisted  petals,  the  name  in- 
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dicating  the  fine  hair  of  a  lovely  maiden.  Shin- 
ban,  named  after  the  finely  oxydised  leaves  of 
autumn,  the  colour  being  a  splendid  reddish 
orange. 

I  have  seen  a  good  many  pictures  of  Chrysan- 
themums by  Japanese  artists  in  books,  in  kake- 
monos, on  screens  and  keramic  ware,  and  with  the 
exception  of  some  on  silk,  which  were  sent  me  a 
few  years  ago,  I  have  not  often  come  across  any 
that  can  be  compared  artistic.iUy  with  those  in  the 
recently  published  "  Kikkwa  Meiji-Sen." 

C.  Hakman  Payne. 


WHY    TAINT   A    GREENHOUSE   WHITE  .' 

Can  any  reader  kindly  tell  me  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  garden  structures  being  nearly 
universally  painted  white  ?  In  some  cases  the 
effect  is  very  ghastly.  Any  scenic  painter  will  tell 
you  that  a  greenhouse  is  an  object  absi'hilely  nn- 
paintable  in  many  a  garden  landscape,  one  of  tlie 
main  reasons  of  this  being  its  skeleton,  or  rib  like 
whiteness.  Is  there  any  logical  reason  why  a 
greenhouse  should  not  be  painted  some  olher 
colour  or  tint.  Why  not  red.  or  brown,  or  choco- 
late, or  green,  or  blue—  I  mean  the  soft  pale  blue 
or  bluish-green  so  often  seen  on  cottage  doors  and 
front  palings  in  Southern  England,  a  tint  every 
painter  from  Cox  to  Birket  Foster,  and  from  Marcus 
Stone  to  Alfred  Parsons,  has  delighted  to  repro- 
duce in  his  pictures  again  and  again  ?  Of  course, 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  dogmatic,  and  I  should  wel- 
come other  views  on  this  question,  bnt  a  good 
garden  can,  I  believe,  be  more  easily  spoiled 
by  white-painted  greenhouses  and  conservatories 
than  by  any  other  erection,  and  we  all  know 
something  of  the  "summer-house"  excrescences; 
and  even  the  days  of  the  white-washed  rockery  are 
not  yet  over. 

All  greenhouses  and  vineries,  and  conserva- 
tories especially,  are  not  painted  white,  and  it 
would  be  instructive  to  know  the  views  of  those 
who  have  already  decided  against  white  as  a  suita- 
ble colour  either  outside  or  inside  such  structures. 
I  say  inside,  for  as  a  background  for  green  foliage 
nothing  can  artislically  be  much  worse  than  white. 
A  dull  red  or  terracotta  brown  is  far  better,  and 
sets  off  the  foliage  of  Palms  or  Ferns  to  greater 
advantage.  White  is  so  easily  discoloured  both 
outside  and  inside  a  plant-house,  that  even  for  that 
reason  alone  one  would  think  other  tints  pre- 
ferable. 

Another  point  is  the  greenhouse  gable,  which 
often  juts  out  in  a  very  obtrusive  and  objection- 
able wrty.  I  do  not  mean  those  fancy  structures 
that  are  all  eahle.  a'^d  so  over-ornamented  that  they 
look  more  like  big  fancy  lanterns  than  structures 
intended  to  shelter  plants.  Even  fhe  best  built 
and  sensible  of  greenhouses  often  have  very  ualy 
ends  to  them,  and  a  friend  who  had  also  remarked 
this  lately  suggested  to  me  that  such  gables  might 
be  often — even  if  not  always — prettily  masked  by 
training  some  good  strong  growing  climbing  plant 
or  shrub  over  them.  This  could  be  done  by  fixing  a 
str.)ng  wire  or  two  over  the  gable  end  at  a  foot  or 
more  above  the  roof  and  sides,  to  which  could  be 
tied  any  graceful  plants  such  as  Wistaria,  white 
or  blue,  Clematis  of  both  spring  and  summer 
flowering  varieties,  or  even  Hops,  Traveller's  Joy, 
or  everereen  plants  such  Crata?gus  Pyracantha  or 
Ivy.  Ei'en  a  prettily-designed  greenhouse  would 
be  none  the  worse  for  a  few  climl)ing  or  Tea  Roses 
here  and  there  on  its  ends  or  sides  in  positions 
where  they  did  rot  interfere  too  much  with  the 
.  light  or  with  the  shading  apparatus  on  the  roof. 
■  I  will  not  ask  that  all  greenhouse  gables  be 
draped  with  Wistaria  or  embowered  in  Roses,  but 
I  do  ask  the  reason  why  the  majority  of  these 
structures  are  painted  white  ?  F.  W.  B. 


Garden  enemies.— The  Rose  fly  has  this  year 
been  numerically  strong,  and  the  maggot  is  pro- 
portionately active  and  destructive.  Looking  the 
other  day  over  a  large  plantation  of  Starworts  in 
variety  that,  being  in  a  rather  remote  part  of  the 


pleasure  ground,  had  escaped  constant  notice,  I 
found  them  suffering  from  the  attacks  of  what  is 
apparently  the  same  maggot.  Some  of  the  maggots 
had  eaten  their  way  down  into  the  heart  of  the 
buds,  and  the  visitation  necessitated  the  outlay  of 
consi.lcrable  time  in  freeing  the  plan's  from  the 
pes's.  I  fear  our  display  of  bloom  will  suffer  in 
confequet.ce  of  ttie  attack;  many  of  the  be-t  and 
most  prominent  bi  d;  are  eaten  through.  Hug  any 
effectual  preventive  (1  will  not  say  cure,  for  that 
would  i-eem  well-nigh  an  impossibility)  befn 
found  for  the  ravages  of  the  leaf -boring  insect  that 
is  such  an  enemy  to  the  yellow  Marguerite?  I  made 
a  clean  start  twelve  months  last  spring  with  plants 
from  the  south  of  France,  but  tte  stock  is  again 
badly  affected,  and  1  am  planting  all  of  them 
out  of  doors  to  get  a  good  strong  growth  and  some 
clean  shoot  tips.  I  have  heanl  a  sohition  of 
paraffin  in  water  recommended  as  a  preventive, 
and  th;it  tlie  flv  woidd  hesitate  under  these  con- 
ditions about  depositing  its  eggs,  but  our  pl.ants 
now  so  badly  affected  had  two  or  ttirec  dre.«sirgs 
before  there  was  any  sign  of  spot  on  them.  I  hear 
the  Onion  maggot  is  again  terribly  in  evidence, 
and,  indeed,  in  looking  through  a  few  cottage 
gardens  fhe  other  day,  I  found  the  crops  in  many 
cases  practically  destroyed.  It  is  a  serious  loss 
and  a  gieat  disappointment  to  many,  for  the 
autumn  and  spring  Onion  beds  are  becoming  quite 
a  feature  in  most  cottage  gardens,  and  their 
tenants  are  liberaPy  citered  for  at  most  local 
shows. —E.  BUBBELL,   Claremvnt. 


Public  Gardens. 


Th.e  Paddington  Recreation  Ground.— An 

effort  is  being  made  to  secure  this  for  the  people. 
With  the  £25,0011  voted  by  the  local  vestry,  £5000 
by  the  Vestry  of  Marylebone,  £11,000  by  private 
subscrip'ions,  and  a  further  sum  of  £500  each  con- 
ditiona  ly,  offered  by  Mr.  GuedallaandMr.  Harben, 
there  remains  only  a  sum  of  some  £8000  to  acquire 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  needed  playing-grounds 
in  London.  The  money  must  be  obtained  within 
the  next  nine  months,  or  the  land  will  be  irrevoc- 
ably leased  to  the  builder. 

The  Alexandra  Palece. — A  deputation  of 
Metropolitan  Conservative  Members  waited  upon 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  a  view  of 
inducing  him  to  consent  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  surplus  fund  of  the  Middlesex  Land  Registry 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  Alexandra  Palace 
and  grounds  as  a  public  open  space.  It  was  stated 
that  the  surplus  fund  in  question  amounted  to 
between  £7000  and  £8000  a  year,  and  that  the 
purchase-money  required  was  about  £275,000. 
Towards  this  sum  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
had  promised  to  contribute,  and  the  London 
County  Council  would,  it  was  thought  probable, 
be  willing  to  do  likewise.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  his  reply,  pointed  out  that  in  course 
of  time  it  was  very  likely  that  a  general  system  of 
land  registry  would  be  created,  and,  therefore,  the 
appropriation  of  this  sum  towards  fhe  object 
asked  for  would  create  a  difficulty.  He  was,  there- 
fore, at  present  unable  to  hold  out  any  hope  of  de- 
voting it  to  the  purpose  proposed. 

Hackney  Mai  shes.— The  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces  Committee  brought  up  a  report  stating  that 
the  offer  made  by  the  Council  some  time  since  to 
purchase  Hackney  Marshes  for  a  sum  of  £50,000 
had  been  declined  by  the  vendors.  Since  then  ne- 
gotiations had  been  entered  into  with  the  local 
bodies,  and  as  the  result  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
the  commoners,  and  other  owners  of  rights  who 
had  combined  for  ttie  purpose  of  selling  the 
Marshes  were  now  prepared  to  accept  .£75,000, 
which  sum  could  be  raised  as  follows  :  The  Council, 
£50,000;  The  Hackney  District  Board,  £15.000; 
contribution  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  £5000  ; 
local  and  other  contributions  to  be  obtained, 
£5000.  The  question  of  the  acquirement  of  Hack- 
ney Marshes  was  one  for  all  London,  and  not  for 
the  East  End  only,  as,  apart  from  the  local  use 


which  could  be  made  of  it  for  games,  it  formed  a 
splendid  open  space  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
county.  The  committee,  therefore,  recommended 
that,  subject  to  the  contributions  above  mentioned, 
the  Marshes  be  purchased  for  £75,000.  The  re- 
commendation, after  discussion,  was  agreed  to. 


EXAMINATION  IN  GARDENING. 
The  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the 
Surrey  County  Council,  instituted  (among>t 
other  things)  during  last  autumn  and  winter, 
lectures  on  gardening  in  various  centres  in  Surrey, 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  fhe  County 
Council,  our  society  undertook  to  examine  all  who 
had  attended  the  lectures  regularly,  and  were  de- 
sirous of  sitting  for  such  examination.  Special 
interest  attaches  to  this  examination,  as  it  is  the 
first  of  the  kind  that  has  been  made  after  any 
County  Council  technical  lectures  on  gar.lening  ; 
and  I,  therefore,  hope  you  may  be  able  to  find  space 
for  the  publication  of  the  following  class  lists. — 
W.  WlLlvS,  Secretary,  11  U.S. 

Class  List. 

Examinition  in  (rardening,  conductol  by  the  Roynl  Hor- 
ticultur.l  Society,  after  lectures  giveu  under  (lie  di-octiou 
of  the  Technical  Eduejtion  Comuiitteo  of  the  S\UTey  County 
Council. 

(ilaxlmum  numbir  oj  ma.->lcs  o'  ta'n-'bU  TOO.) 

Higher  Grade— 28  Candidates. 
Fir,st  Cla.ss  ;— 

1.*    Stephen  Morril,  Cars'.ialton  ..  225  marks. 

Second  Class  :— 

2.  William  Thorpe,  Betchworth       ..  ITO 

3.  Joseph  Parry,  Reigate        ..         ..  T'O         ,, 

4.  Frivncis  Bradbeer,  Bletchingley   ..  1-M  ,, 
/  W.  Green,  Horley 15) 

f  J  P.  Owen,  Brockham,  Betchworth    150         ,, 

Third  Class  :— 

7.      John  Hiarrison,  Capel  ..         ..     IK         ,, 


10. 


I  T.  Painter,  Redhill 
■)  W.  White,  Sutton      . . 
I  Felix  Crawford,  Horley 


130 
1.M 
l-'5 
1/5 
11) 
115 
115 
li5 
)ri6 
100 


Walter  Waller,  Reigate 

(  R.  A.  Stone,  Horley 
12.  -^  J.  A.  Smith,  WalUngton     .. 

t  Rose  Jarmiin,  Sutton 

)  J  ohn  Langdon ,  Sutton 
"•    I  W.  A.  Strong,  Sutton 
17.       C.  F.  F.  Hutchings,  Ca'shaltou 

Lower  Grade— 14  Candidates. 
First  Class  ;— 

].•    W.a'ter  Smith,  Kenloy         ..         ..     205 

2.  Eli  Csesar,  Farnham  . .         . .     200 
Second  Class  :— 

3.  G.  Miller,  Ashstead 101 

/"  W.  H.  GaLsworthy,  Farnham        . .     1 50 

4.  J  W.  H.  Woodgate,  Kenley    ..  ..     150 
VGeo.  King,  Egham  Hill       ..         ..     10 

Third  Class  :— 

7.       F.  Fermor,  EnslcReld  Green 
I'.      Jesse  Morris,  A.shstead 
0.      W.  Goody,  Keuley     . . 
10.       A.  Everard,  Kenley 


11.   I 


J.  Hauchet,  Aldershot 


125 
120 
107 
105 
VO 
100 


Caiididutes  obtaining  less  than  100  out  rf  '*«  300  inula  not 
c'asaitl. 
»  Wins  the  Royal  Horticultural  Socety's  medal. 
Generally  speaking,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  novelty  of  the  scheme,  the  candidates 
showed  as  good  an  average  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  upon  which  they  were  examined  as  could 
have  been  expected.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that 
such  practical  teaching  as  has  been  given  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  and  such  testing  of  results  will 
be  of  great  service  by  calling  attention  to  the 
points  of  greatest  practical  importance  in  cultural 
matters,  and  by  showing  how  and  why  these  points 
are  important.  Information  of  the  highest  practi- 
cal value  has  thus  been  conveyed  to  a  class  of 
persons  whom  daily  experience  teaches  us  are  not 
likely  to  be  reached  by  the  medium  of  the  horti- 
cultural press. 

M.  T.  MA.STEES,  M^p   F.R.S.,  I  j^^„,„i„ers. 

James  Douglas,  I  .R.H.S.,     J 

Names  of  plants.— T.  B.  Harpliam. —ImpossiUa 

tonaniefromsuchascrap. G.Shirley.— SangmBa,ria, 

canadensis. T.  Lipscomhe. — Perraria  undulata. 

L.  M.  P.— Cattleya  Mendeli. J.  I'.  M.  —  It  appears 

to  be  a  form  of  Epidendrum  GodsefBanum. 
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WOODS   AND    FORESTS. 


THE  HOME  TIMBER  TRADE. 

Since  writing  on  the  prices  of  home- grown 
timber  a  year  ago  tlie  market  has  somewhat 
improved,  prices  being  higher  and  more  steadily 
maintained,  while  the  output  is  slowly  on  the 
increase.  The  faggot  market— a  mcst  import- 
ant one  hitherto  in  Southern  England  at  least - 
cannot,  however,  be  spoken  very  favourably  of, 
the  prices  getting  lower  and  lower  annually, 
a  fact  due  in  the  main  to  split  batten  ends 
being  largely  used  in.^tead  of  the  once  well- 
received  faggot.  In  Kent  at  least  and  the 
London  district,  on  the  whole,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  not  one-third  of  the  pimps  and  faggots  that 
found  a  ready  market  five  years  ago,  and  at 
nearly  one-fourth  higher  price  than  at  present, 
could  now  be  di.sposed  of,  an  evil  brought 
about  by  the  ever-increasing  cargoes  of  foreign 
wood  that  are  sent  to  this  country.  But  how 
does  the  foreign  timber  trade  atiect  the  price 
of  home  faggots  ?  is  a  query  tliat  will  naturallv 
be  put,  and  which  I  can  readily  answer  by  say- 
ing that  the  refuse  ends  of  the  great  ship-loads 
of  planks  and  battens  meet  the  demand  in  the 
little  split  bundles  of  ever  dry  firewood  for 
lighting  purposes  that  are  now  sold  by  almost 
every  shopkeeper.  "  Half  a  century  of  forest 
produce  "  would,  I  was  only  thinking  the  other 
day,  make  a  most  readable  paper,  and  if 
forestry,  too,  was  added,  the  information  would 
be  welcomed  by  many.  We  have  only  to  look 
back,  say.  less  than  the  half  century  in  Loudon 
when  Oak  Ijark  sold  at  £20  per  ton,  coppice 
wood  at  £18  per  acre,  Oak  timber  at  5s.  or  Cs. 
per  foot,  hop  poles  at  fully  30s.  per  100,  and 
large  faggots  at  25s.  and  small  at  about  10s. 
per  100. 

With  foreign  importations  all  is  now  changed, 
the  best  Oak  bark  fetching  rarely  higher  than 
£4  10s.  per  t(>u  as  again.st  X20  fifty  years  ago ; 
coppice  wood  is  a  drug  in  the  market  at  £(i  per 
acre,  as  against  £18  and  £20  ;  Oak  timber  if 
sold  at  2d.  is  considered  well  paid  for  ;  liop 
poles,  faggots,  and  pimps  are  lying  about  un- 
sold in  almost  every  coppice  wood  in  the  , 
Southern  English  counties.  Keen  home  comjie- 
tition  to  strive  and  keep  pace  with  the  foreign 
influx  has  reduced  the  price  of  pimps  for  light- 
ing purpo.ses  to  2s.  6d.  per  100,  a  j.rice  that 
does  not  much  more  than  ]tiiy  for  the  wood . 
Look,  again,  at  the  0.5ier  industry,  how  it  has 
dwindled  down  to  almost  extermination,  for,  as 
Mr.  Scaling,  our  great  Willow  authority,  says, 
the  cultivation  of  Osiers  in  this  country  cannot 
now  be  made  to  pay.  Continental  Willows,  where 
labour  is  cheap,  being  conveyed  for  hundreds 
of  miles  by  land  and  water,  and  then  .sold  in 
our  great  metropolis  at  a  far  lower  figure  than 
those  sent  in  from  the  fens  of  Cambridge- 
shire. But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  maliy 
cases  that  might  be  brought  forward  of  how  the 
import  of  foreign  forest  products  has  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  those  at  home.  For  the 
best  class  of  Oak  timber  the  average  price 
throughout  Britain  is  about  Is.  8d.  per  foot, 
exceptionally  fine  and  clean  trees  and  local  cir- 
cumstances altering  the  price  to  a  few  pence 
higher.  This  season's  Oak  bark  can  be  bought 
at  £i  10s.  per  ton,  and  Oak  trees  with  the  bark 
oflF  fetch  a  little  higher  price  than  usual.  Syca- 
more still  remains  steady,  and  is  easily  enough 
disposed  of,  if  of  fair  size  and  quality,  the  largest 
logs  bringing  nearly  2s.  (!d.  per  foot,  l)ut''the 
average  is  a  little  over  Is.  8d.  per  foot,  or 
nearly  the  same  as  that  for  Oak  wood.  Spanish 
Chestnut  sold  at  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  8d.  per  foot  is  con- 
sidered well  disposed  of,  but   unusually   large 


clean  trees,   and  such  as  are    free  from   ring- 
shakes  bring  a  little  more. 

In  Southern  England,  Elm  timber,  whether 
Scotch  or  English,  is  hard  to  sell  at  more  than 
81.  per  foot,  a  price  that  in  my  opinion,  taking 
into  account  the  important  uses  to  which  the 
wood  is  applied,  is  far  too  low.  In  Wales  for 
shipbuilding  pur])Oses  I  have  always  got  about 
double  the  price  here  quoted,  and  a  fairly  ready 
market  for  good  timber.  Beech,  Birch  and  Alder 
hold  good  at  8d.  per  foot,  but  for  the  two  latter 
when  of  fairly  superior  quality.  lOd.  per  foot 
has  been  ungrudgingly  given.  For  special  pur- 
poses, Lime  and  some  others  of  our  l«>ss  common 
woods  can  be  sold  at  Is.  per  foot,  but  the  trade 
and  demand  for  these  are  mt  reliable.  Ash 
timber  always  sells  freely,  the  demand  for  local 
purposes  keeping  up  the  usual  price  of  Is.  8d. 
per  foot.  In  the  making  of  many  farm  imiile- 
ments  and  tools.  Ash  timber  is  greatly  in 
demand  ;  indeed,  probably  no  other  home-grown 
Wood  is  so  generally  useful.  Amongst  the  coni- 
ferous trees  the  Larch  is  still  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  good  timber  of  fair  size  bringing  as  much  as 
Is.  Od.  per  foot,  but  the  average  throughout 
the.se  is'.es  is  a  fraction  over  Is.  2d.  per  foot. 
There  is  always  a  good  demand  for  Larch  wood, 
so  that  it  never  remains  long  on  hand  or  goes 
to  waste  in  the  woodland.  Scotch  and  Spruce 
Firs  do  not  sell  readily,  though  the  de- 
mand within  the  last  year  has  ceitainly  in- 
creased. From  6d.  to  lOd.  per  foot  is  the 
u.sual  price  for  Uiis  timbei'.  Silver  Fir,  Austrian 
and  Corsican  Pines  and  the  Douglas  F'ir  are 
not  often  puL  in  the  market,  liut  realise  about 
the  same  price  as  Scotch  and  Spruce. 

For  large  faggots  in  the  wood  I  usually  get 
about  1 5s.  ;  whereas  small  faggots  (pimps)  bring 
not  much  more  than  2s  6d.  per  hundred.  Cord- 
wood  (firewood)  .sells  fairly  readily  at  18s.  per 
cord,  or  5s.  per  cartload.  Formerly  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  Hop  poles  (in  those  counties 
where  Hops  are  grown),  but  with  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  crop  and  substituting  of  other 
substances  for  lirewing,  the  prices  of  the  poles 
have  become  unusually  low,  and  there  is  any 
amount  almost  for  the  dying -out  demand. 
Creosoting  the  poles  has  likewise,  by  lengthen- 
ing the  life  of  these,  had  some  efl'ect  in  lessen- 
ing the  demand.  Coppice  wood  of  the  usual 
quality  is  now  selling  at  from  £5  to  £0  per  acre, 
and  the  demand,  even  at  these  low  prices,  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  above  average  prices 
of  forest  produce  are  compiled  from  statistics 
collected  for  a  number  of  years  back  through- 
out the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
may  be  taken  as  faiily  approximate. 

A.  D.  W. 


THE  WOOD  OF  THE  BEECH. 

The  Beech  is  one  of  the  most  useful  British  timber 
trees,  although  others  are  much  more  costly.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  indoor  work,  but  is  less  suited  for 
use  out  of  doors.  In  its  natural  slate  it  is  largely 
used  for  cogs  and  where  hardness  is  required,  and 
when  properly  treated  in  felling,  drying,  and  pre- 
paring, it  is  not  superseded  by  any  other  kind  of 
English  wood.  The  Holly,  the  Hornbeam,  the 
Thorn,  the  Crab,  &c.,  are  often  substituted  fur  the 
Beech,  but  if  treated  in  the  following  manner  it 
maintains  a  decided  superiority  over  these  :  When 
the  Beech  is  to  be  used  as  mentioned,  it  should  be 
felled  during  the  months  of  December  and  January, 
but  a  few  weeks  prior  to  felling,  several  gaps  should 
be  chopped  in  the  tree  near  the  roots,  in  order  to 
allow  it  to  get  rid  of  the  sap  freely.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  felling  it  should  be  cut  up  as  required, 
and  put  under  cover  in  a  perpendicular  position. 
Often  it  is  utterly  spoilt  by  being  laid  aside  horizon- 
tally, in  which  position  it  cannot  dispose  of  its  sap  ; 
consequently  its  hardest  properties  are  destroyed, 


and  it  U  thereby  rendered  practically  useless  for  the 
best  purposes  for  which  it  is  required.  The  growth 
of  the  Beech  is  very  rapid,  and  it  attains  its  prime 
in  about  from  sixty  to  eighty  years.  I'p  to  this  age 
it  is  seldom  deceptive  when  grown  in  plartat'on.'-. 
If,  however,  it  is  permitted  to  growmuch  older  than 
t'lis,  it  often  becomes  black-heaited,  and  this  con- 
dition is  f  llowed  by  lottenness  and  shake.  In  this 
state  the  wood  is  worthless  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

The  Beech  is  generally  deceptive  when  hedge- 
grown,  the  reason  being  that  its  rarly  growth  re- 
quires great  tenderness  and  protection.  Grown 
thus,  it  is  exposed  to  blemishes  of  various  kinds, 
and  these  turn  black,  the  stain  remaining  in  the 
wood  ever  afterwards.  When  stains  occur  the 
wood  is  valueless  for  steaming.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  Beech  wood  is  now  steamed,  as  this 
pr.jcess  improves  its  colour.  The  more  .=ap  it 
contains  the  better  it  will  steam,  and  a  skilful  per- 
son can  give  the  wood  a  very  bright  hue  by  careful 
steaming.  If  it  is  .allowed  to  lie  several  months 
after  being  felled  it  can  feldom  be  u'ed  for  the 
best  purposes  to  which  steamed  Beech  is  put. 
Steaming  does  not  improve  its  strength  as  it  im- 
proves its  appearance ;  it  rather  reduces  this 
quality,  though  strength  is  seldom  required  where 
steamed  Beech  is  used.  We  may  here  mention 
that  joiners,  when  buying  planes,  frequently  ask 
for  red,  or,  as  they  call  it,  "  male"  Beech,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  white  or  "fema'e"  Beech;  but  if 
they  were  better  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
steaming  they  might  possibly  reverse  their  pre- 
ference, for  it  is  by  this  process  that  the  red  hue  is 
produced. 

The  Beech  develops  a  great  quantity  of  sap,  and 
feeds  itself  very  much  from  its  Icives.  During  a 
dry  spring  it  will  scarcely  move  a  bud,  but  after  a 
shower  of  rain  it  is  soon  in  full  leaf.  Its  growth 
always  ceasej;  early  in  the  autumn.  When  required 
for  steaming  it  should  not  be  felled  when  in  full 
leaf,  but  in  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
and  again  in  April  and  May,  when  it  contains  most 
sap. 

The  best  qualities  of  Beech  are  grown  on  red  or 
light  land,  and  when  protected  by  other  stronger 
kinds  of  timber  trees.  It  seldom  attains  to  a  large 
size  in  the  open,  and  on  account  of  the  sra.allness 
of  its  roots  it  is  more  liable  to  be  blown  down 
in  open  situations  than  most  other  trees  would  be. 
In  cutting  up  Beech  timber  when  fresh  and  full, 
half  an  inch  to  1  inch  should  always  be  allowed 
for  shrinkage.  There  is  only  one  other  English 
tree,  the  Lime,  which  shrinks  so  much  in  drying. 
I  here  are  two  kinds  of  Beech  ;  one  kind  bears  fiuit 
and  the  other  does  not,  and  in  the  opinion  of  seme 
the  fruit-bearing  tree  is  the  softer  of  the  two. 


Mosses  on  trees. — Conifers  and  other  trees 
growing  in  damp  shaded  situations  are  often  at- 
tacked by  different  kinds  of  Mosses,  such  as  the 
Screw  Moss  (Tortula  muralis)  and  the  Hair  Moss 
(Polytrichum  commune),  &c.  The  leaves  of  Moss- 
clothed  trees  are  smaller  than  such  as  are  found 
upon  trees  in  health,  present  a  dull,  rusty  appear- 
ance, and  are  to  a  great  extent  wanting  in  that 
clean  glossy  polisli  which  distinguishes  such  as  are 
in  perfect  health.  On  pulling  a  branch  of  the 
Silver  Fir  through  the  shut  hand  it  leaves  a  mark 
as  it  soiled  with  green  paint. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts —ThU  journal  is  pvi- 

fished  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  fonn  the 
coloured  plates  'are  best  2>reserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  Gd.  ;  post  free,  la.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from'  its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  forty  vo't  , 
price,  cloth,  £29  8s. 

"Gardening   Illustrated"  Monthly    Parts.  —  »« 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts^  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  .for  reference  p^-evioui  to  tht  issue  of  the 
yearly  I'otumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  8rf. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— 3*"  joumeil  is 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Part",  in  vhickforvi  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  %trevious  to  the  issu4  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  bd.;  2'>ost  free,  Sd. 

"Hardy  Flowers," — Gitnng  descriptions  of  upwards  oi 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  loith  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  itc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Sdition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  dees  mend  Nature  ;  change  It  rather  ;  hut 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare, 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


BOTTLE- BRUSH  TREES. 

The  Bottle-biut:li  trees  of  Australia  were  fa- 
vourite plants  in  English  gardens  half  a  century 
ago,  the  one  represented  in  the  plate  in  last 
■week's  Gaeden  being  one  of  the  most  popular. 
It  forms  a  large  irregular  shrub,  the  specimen 
from  which  the  plate  was  prepared,  and  which 
is  in  the  large  temperate  house  at  Kew,  being 
8  feet  high  and  through.  When  in  flower  it  is 
very  handsome,  the  brilliant — almost  dazzling — 
scarlet  of  the  "brushes,"  which  are  borne  on 
the  younger  straggling  shoots,  being  particularly 
showy. 

Callistemon  is  a  genus  of  about  a  dozen  spe- 
cies. They  all  form  tall  shrubs  or  small  trees 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  Australia,  and  all 
produce  their  flowers  in  axillary  clusters  near 
the  ends  of  the  younger  branches,  the  attrac- 
tive parts  being  the  stamens,  which  are  long, 
very  numerous,  silky  and  tipped  with  bright 
golden  anthers.  In  some  species  the  flowers 
are  white,  in  others  yellow,  and  in  others  less 
1  r'.lli  int  af  red  than  in  C.  rigidum.  I  am  unable  to 
find  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  C.  rigidum. 
unless  the  plant  figured  inLoddiges'  "Cabinet,' 
t.  12^8,  under  the  name  of  C.  .scaber,  i^  the 
same  plant,  in  which  case,  according  to  Loddiges, 
it  was  introduced  in  1814.  Unfortunately,  the 
names  under  which  these  Australian  Myrtacere 
are  known  in  gardens  are  in  a  state  of  confusion. 
Thus,  what  is  known  here  and  in  Continental 
gardens  as  Metrosideros  floribunda  is  really 
Callistemon  speciosum,  Beai  fortia  sp'endens  of 
gardens  is,  according  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  B. 
sparsa,  Metrosideros  lanceolata  is  a  Callis- 
temon, and  so  on. 

In  Holland,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Utrecht,  these  plants  are  popular  with  ex- 
hibitors, who  grow  them  into  large  compact 
bushes  and  get  them  to  flower  very  freely. 
Such  plants  as  are  there  known  as  Metrosideros 
floribunda  and  M.  floribunda  alba,  besides  this 
Callistemon,  are  magnificent  objects  as  exhibited 
at  their  summer  shows.  In  Cornwall,  too,  they 
are  grown  well  in  the  open  air  ;  for  instance,  in 
a  garden  at  Menabilly  there  were  large  plants 
a  few  years  ago  of  C.  speciosum ,  C.  lanceolatum 
a  id  C.  :  a'.igni  m  all  gt  owing  in  the  open  air  near 
the  sea,  where  they  flowered  magnificently  in 
August.  Planted  in  the  borders  in  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew,  they  flower  fairly  well, 
but  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
sunshine  they  get  whilst  ripening  their  growth. 
Some  of  these  plants,  such  as  for  instance  C. 
speciosum  (Metrosideros  floribunda),  flower  well 
when  small  if  grown  in  a  sunny  greenhouse  and 
kept  in  rather  small  pots.  I  have  seen  plants 
in  the  Clapton  Nurseries  in  5-inch  pots  with 
about  half-a-dozen  branches,  each  bearing  a  good 
brush  in  the  summer.  C.  rigidum  I  have  never 
seen  in  flower  except  as  a  large  bush.  For 
sunny  conservatories  or  wmtcr  gardens,  or  even 
for  the  open  air  in  the  more  favoured  parts 
of  this  country,  these  Callistemons  are  first- 
rate  plants,  flowering  freely  at  frequent  in- 
tervals in  summer  and  lasting  several  weeks. 
Some  have  succeeded  with  them  by  treating 
them  in  the  same  way  as  Oranges  are  grown, 
that  is,  placing  them  in  a  sunny  plape  in  the 


open  air  all  summer  and  wintering  them  in  a 
dry  light  shed  or  greenhouse.  In  pots  they 
must  be  kept  moderately  moist  during  summer 
and  they  thrive  in  a  very  sandy  mixture  of  peat 
and  loam.  W.  W. 


Crassula  jasininea. — Succiilent  plants,  as  a 
rule,  are  by  no  means  popular  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time,  and  out  of  the  great  numbers 
that  there  are  in  cultivation  very  few  commend 
themselves  to  the  market  grower.  This  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  few,  and  it  may  be  met  with  in 
considerable  numbers  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June.  They  are  in  the  shape  of  neat 
bushy  little  specimen.",  not  more  than  a  foot  high, 
every  shoot  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  cluster  of 
Jasmine-like  blossoms,  white  for  some  time  after 
expansion,  but  becoming  tinged  witli  red  before 
they  drop.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Afiica,  and  was 
first  introduced  in  is  15,  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  it  has  been  grown  to  any  es- 
lent.  This  Crassula  is  of  easy  culture  ;  the  princi- 
pal point  to  be  observed  is,  that  owing  to  its  suc- 
culent nature  it  does  not  receive  an  excess  of  mois- 
ture at  any  time,  but  more  particularly  during  the 
winter  months.  A  near  ally  of  this  last,  viz.,  the 
old  Crassula  or  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  is,  with  the 
winter-flowering  Eoheveria  retusa  and  some  Epi- 
phyllums,  almost  the  only  succulents  that  are 
brought  into  market  in  the  shape  of  flowering 
plants.— H.  P. 

Burchellia  cap  =  nsis. — This  evergreen  shrub, 
wliich  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  over  seventy 
years  ago,  is  now  very  uncommon,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  far  more  worthy  of  extended  cultivation 
and  the  protection  of  a  warm  greenhouse  than 
many  plants  which  are  met  with  far  more  fre- 
quently. It  is  a  freely-branched  shrub,  clothed 
with  ovate  leaves  of  a  deep  green  tint  and  about 
1  inches  long,  while  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
clusters  on  the  points  of  the  shoots.  The  indi- 
viduiil  blooms  are  each  about  an  inch  in  length, 
tubular,  and  cf  a  rich  orange-scarlet  colour.  They 
are  somewhat  thick  and  fleshy  and  remain  in 
beauty  a  considerable  time.  Under  favourable 
conditions  the  plant  will  flower  freely,  and  in  this 
stage  the  rich  green  foliage  serves  as  an  admir- 
able setting  to  the  bright-tinted  blossoms.  It 
belongs  to  the  order  Rubiaceaj,  which  contains 
many  other  beautiful  flowering  plants,  some  of 
which,  such  as  the  different  members  of  the  genus 
Rondelelia,  Bouvardin,  and  Gardenia,  are  now 
very  popular  in  gardens.  This  Burchellia  can  be 
readily  increased  by  cuttings,  and  it  will  thrive  in 
a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  and  sand,  but  these  last 
two  items  should  only  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
keep  the  compost  open.  From  the  hardness  of  its 
wood,  it  is  known  in  South  Africa  as  the  Buft'alo- 
horn.-H.  P. 

Toxicophlsea  tpectabilis. — The  flowering 
season  of  this  is  by  no  means  limited  to  any  parti- 
cular period  of  the  year,  for,  as  implied  by  its 
popular  name  of  the  Winter  Sweet,  it  flowers  freely 
during  the  winter  months,  while  it  is  also  at  the 
present  time  in  many  places  beautifully  in  bloom, 
it  is  a  native  of  South  Africa  and  forms  an  open 
growing  shrub,  which  to  be  kept  as  bushy  as 
possible  must  be  freely  stopped  during  its  earlier 
stages  and  shortened  back  after  flowering.  From 
its  somewhat  rambling  character  it  may  if  re- 
quired be  employed  for  furnishing  the  end  or  roof 
of  a  glass  structure,  and  in  such  a  position  it  will 
as  a  rule  flower  very  freely.  The  blossoms,  which 
are  borne  in  closely-packed  corymbs  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  are  white  and  somewhat  suggest  a 
small-flowered  Ixora ;  they  are  also  very  sweetly 
scented.  These  clusters  of  blossoms  are  borne 
from  every  jcant  for  some  distance  along  the 
shoots,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  vigorous  specimen 
wreaths  a  couple  of  feet  long  or  more  are  produced. 
There  is  a  second  species  (T.  Thunbergi)  with 
thick  leathery  leaves  of  a  bronzy  hue  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  sweet-scented  blossoms,  but  the  former 
is  the  better  of  the  two.  The  genus  ToxicophIa;a 
is  now  discarded  by  the  latest  authorities,  tlie  two 
plants  in  question  being  known  under  the  generic 


name  of  Acokanthera.  Both  are  easily  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings,  and  plants  increased  in  this 
way  will  flower  freely  when  quite  small. — T. 


CAMELLIAS. 


It  is  often  matter  for  wonder  and  surpiise 
how  and  why  some  plants  should  flourish  under 
what  are  apparently  opposite  modes  of  treat- 
ment. In  the  article  on  Camellias  on  page  520  the 
writer  advises,  and  has  doubtless  practised  success- 
fully, an  almost  daily  syringing ;  consequently  an 
atmosphere  that  is  often  rather  heavily  charged 
with  moisture  is  maintained.  As  opposed  to  such 
treatment,  our  plants  have  not  been  syringed  for 
some  years.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  a 
thorough  wetting,  say,  once  or  twice  during  the 
week  with  a  fine  spray,  but  our  difiiculty  (not  em- 
ploying shade  in  any  shape  or  form)  was  to  get 
the  top  foliage  dry  before  the  sun  struck  the  house, 
and,  despite  liberal  supplies  of  air,  leaves  here  and 
there  got  rather  badly  blistered.  I  discontinued 
the  practice  in  1881^,  and  have  never  resumed  it 
except  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  the  plants 
had  a  washing  after  a  slight  attack  of  black  fly 
necessitated  iumigation.  During  the  height  of 
summer  if  the  weather  prove  very  hot  and 
dry  we  throw  a  few  cans  of  water  on  the  floor  to 
cool  the  house,  but  this  is  all  the  atmospheric 
moisture  artificially  employed.  Nor  is  the  situation 
or  character  of  the  house  at  all  favourable  to  any- 
thing approaching  a  level  reading  of  the  wet  and 
dry  bulb.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  a  high,  dry, 
airy  spot,  and  there  are  few  days  in  the  year  when 
there  is  not  a  fair  amount  of  air  on  side  lights.  As 
an  instance  that  the  plants  flourish  under  these 
conditions,  I  may  mention  that  we  have  a  flower- 
ing season  from  the  beginning  of  December  until 
the  end  of  May  with  plenty  of  bloom  throughout 
this  time.  Some  nine  years  ago  there  appeared  a 
little  weakness  in  some  plants,  and  the  soil  was 
removed  and  replaced  by  a  similar  compost  to  that 
recommended  by  "  Plantsman,"  well  and  carefully 
packed  and  rammed  round  and  about  the  roots. 
The  operation  gave  the  "  miffy  "  trees  a  new  lease 
of  life,  and  for  them  and  the  other  inmates  of  the 
house  I  have  not  found  any  stimulant  necessary 
except  a  slight  dusting  with  some  artificial  manure 
if  the  crop  of  buds  is  more  than  usually  heavy,  and 
an  annual  mulching  of  partially  decomposed  litter 
to  prevent  a  rapid  drying  out  of  the  beds  where 
they  are  much  exposed  to  the  sun's  influence. 
Clarcmont.  E.  Bueeell. 


IVY-LEA'STED  PELARGONIUMS. 
When  I  am  asked  to  name  some  plant  which  is 
easily  grown,  blooms  profusely,  and  for  the  longest 
season,!  usually  select  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. 
Perhaps  many  of  the  ordinary  zonal  varieties  would 
be  as  worthy  of  recommendation,  but  these  do  not 
give  the  pleasing  hues  of  colour  in  the  flowers  or 
that  easy  form  of  growth  which  the  Ivy-leaved  kmds 
do  I  do  not  know  of  any  plant  which  is  so  pro- 
ductive of  bloom  through  the  winter  if  grown  in 
warmth  and  near  the  light,  as  well  as  amenable  to 
all  sorts  of  training,  as  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
gonium is.  When  I  was  looking  over  Mr.  Dennmgs 
houses  at  Hampton  just  prior  to  last  Christmas,  I 
wasparticularly  struck  with  the  abundant  blcom 
produced  on  plants  of  a  pink  double  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargonium,  trained  out  on  flat  trellises, 
on  the  roofs,  and  just  above  the  doors  of  several 
houses  These  may  be  said  to  have  formed  cano- 
pies iust  within  the  doors,  and  were  growing  and 
blooming  admirably.  If  they  did  so  well  in  this 
case  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  pay  to  grow 
good  double  varieties  in  pots  or  long  narrow  boxes 
trained  up  under  the  glass  of  low  span  houses  all 
through  the  winter,  as  they  would  certainly  give  a 
wealth  of  bloom  so  treated.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  put  out  very  young  plants  for  such  purpose  ;  in- 
deed much  better  would  it  be  to  have  m  pots 
strong  well-established  plants  some  4  feet  in  height 
ready  to  furnish  the  house  when  put  inside  to- 
wards the  end  of  September,  or  else  to  have  thenx 
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established    in  wooden  boxes,   sav,  half  a  dozen 
■plants  in  one  4  feet  long,  about  10  inches  wide  and 
ot  the  same  depth.     Then  these  Ivv-lea%-ed  forms 
will  do  admirably  planted  out  against  the  back 
wall  of  a  house,  or  run   along  horizontal  bars  or 
chains,  or  other  any  similar  support.     It  is,  how- 
ever, desirable  that  they  be  not  too  far  from  the 
glass  or  be  too  freely  watered   or  fed.     Another 
excellent  way  is   to    stand    a  large    number   of 
plants    in     S  -  inch    pots    on     a     stas:e     facing 
the    sun,    so  that  so  far    from   being  drained  in 
any  way,  all  the  growth  is  naturally  flat  or  creep- 
"f°  l  '^^"'-'^    ^"   3,   few   weeks   the  entire   surface 
ot  the  stage  could  be   covered  with  growth   and 
bloom.     That,  if  only  the  least  artistic  method  of 
cultivation,  would  be  one  of  the   more  picturesque 
torms ;  indeed  every  part  of  such  a  house  miyht 
well  he  covered  with  the  plants  trained  whereso- 
ever it  was  found  possible  to  attach  them.     Out- 
doors the   plants  usually  flower  profusely  in  the 
summer,     yet     Ihey    never     bloom     better     than 
when  trained  up  against  walls  in  an   open  vosi- 
tion.     Panels   of   the  pink,    rose   and    red    forms 
of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  alternated  with  other 
panels    of  various    hued    Heliotropes,   produce   a 
charming   effect,  especially  when   bordering  keirt 
pleasure  grounds.     These   I   have  seen   in  some 
gardens  about  Coombe  'Wood,  Kingston,  and  were 
•very  attractive.  Then  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  make 
capital  screen  plants  i  f  trained  up  to  trellis  or  lattice- 
work.    They  do  as  well  thus  treated  for  the  back  of 
window-boxes  as  they  will  if  loosely  trained  down 
over  the  fronts  of  such  boxes.     Thenthey  also  make 
capital  pyramids ;  certainly  if  so  trained,  they  should 
not  be  too  rigidly  tied,  but  sliould  be  allowed  some- 
what free  play.     In  some  gardens  they  are  grown 
effectually  as  standards,  but  raised  in  that   wav 
from  cuttings  they  have  rather    weak  stems;  still 
they  will  in  time  carry  large  handsome  heads      I 
once  worked  grafts  of  good  varieties  on  to  stems  of 
strong  seedling  zonal  forms,  perhaps  20  inches  in 
height,  and  obtained  some  verv  fine  heads  in  1  hat 
way      That  method  of  producing  standards  is  not 
at  all  difficult.     It  is  rather  a  question  of  time  and 
patience :  perhaps  inarching  would  answer  better  • 
in  any  case  it  is  certain  that  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
gonium will  do   finely  upon  stocks  of  zonals,  and 
seed  of   any  strong-growing  variety  will    in   one 
season  give  plenty  of  stout  stems  to  work  on.  As  to 
varieties,  there  is  no  need  to  name   any  when  all 
are  so  good.  A.  D 
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Chrysanthemums. 

SEASONABLE  CULTURAL  NOTES. 
The  main  part  of  tlie  plants  grown  for  the  pro' 
duction  of  large  blooms  will  by  this  time  be  in 
their  flowering  pots.  No  time  should  be  lost  if 
this  is  not  so  in  completing  tlie  work,  or  the 
plants  will  snffer  througli  having  tlieir  roots 
cramped  in  the  small  pots.  Should  there  be 
any  danger  of  this,  all  such  plants  should  be 
freely  supplied  with  stimulants  until  a  favour- 
able opportunity  occurs  to  complete  the  work. 
As  a  rule,  after  tlie  plants  are  potted  they  are 
stood  in  some  convenient  place  where  tliey  can 
receive  protection  for  a  week  or  two  from  the 
drying  east  winds  until  the  roots  commence  to 
run  into  the  new  soil.  It  is  surprising  what 
a  small  quantity  of  water  the  plants  re- 
quire at  the  roots  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks  after  potting.  Much  harm  may  be,  and 
is  done  by  keeping  the  soil  too  wet ;  the  roots 
do  not  run  freely  into  it  when  in  that  state.  To 
obtain  blooms  of  the  "highest  quality,  especially 
in  the  incurved  section,  it  is  absolutely  necessai-y 
that  the  wood  be  thorouglily  matured,  and  with- 
out farm  potting  this  cannot  be.  This,  then  is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  wliy  the  roots  'do 
not  run  into  the  new  soil  so  fast,  and  hence 
the  fact  that  a  much  less  water  supply  is  needed. 
Plants    which    are    suhjfcted     to    too     much 


moisture  in  tlie  early  stages  of  growth  are  very 
often  of  a  sickly  pale  colour,  caused  by  the 
roots  being  checked.  Syringe  the  plants  over- 
head twice  daily,  early  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  evening. 

The  preparation  of  the  summer  quarters  is 
the  next  consideration.     To  obtain  success,  the 
plants  must  stand  where  they  will  receive  the 
full  benefit  from  exposure  to  sun  and  light  and 
be  free  from  overhanging  trees,  but  at  the  same 
time    sheltered    from    south  -  westerly    winds, 
which  often  do  much  damage  to  the  tender  buds 
and  leaves  at  the  end  of  August  and  the  early 
l)art  of  September.     In  the  absence  of  sufficient 
space  to  arrange  the  plants  in  rows  in  a  mass,  a 
single  row  may  be  stood  on   each  side  of  the 
kitchen   garden  paths,   especially    where   they 
run  north  and  south  ;  here  the  plants  obtain  an 
equal  share  of  light  and  sun,  and  they  can  be 
easily   attended    to   as    regards    watering    and 
regulating   their    growth   during   the  summer. 
If  possible,  it  is  better  to  stand  the  pots  just 
within  the  border  or  quarter  clear  of  the  path, 
as  the  continual    watering  with  liquid  manure 
IS  apt  to  disfigure  the  gravel.     The  pots  ought 
to  be  stood  on  boards,  bricks,  slates,  or  tOes  to 
check  the  ingress  of  worms  and  to  prevent  the 
roots  running  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  as 
they  do  when  standing  on  ashes.     When  the 
plants  are  removed  inside,  these  roofs  are  de- 
stroyed, tlius  causing  a  con.siderable  check  to 
the  plants.     I  have  seen  such  roots  run  a  dis- 
tance of  18  inclies  away  from  the  pots  when 
standing  on  ashes.     Some  growers  plunge  the 
pots  in  ashes,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  plants 
grown  as  specimens  or  bush  plants  for  decora- 
tion where  good  foliage  is  especially  desirable, 
1  do  not  approve  of  the  system,  for  the  reason 
that  in  continuous    wet   weather,   which   very 
often    occurs     towards    the    end    of    Septem- 
ber, it  is  difficult  to  know  when  the  plants  re- 
quire water.     Excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
is  quite  as  Ijad  as  too  little,  and  is  very  often 
tlie  cause  of  plants  looking  sickly.     Provision 
must   be   made  for   securing   the   plants   from 
winds.     No  other  way  that  I  know  answers  so 
well  as  erecting  some  kind  of  a  trellis-work.     If 
this  IS  arranged  in  three  lieights,  say,  4  feet, 
(3  feet,  and  8  feet,  all  kinds  can  be  accommo- 
dated ;    the    first    will    be    suitable    for    such 
sorts  as  Avalanche,  the  second  will  secure  the 
Queen  family,   and    the  tallest  sucli  as  Prince 
Alfred  and  the  high  growing  Japanese.     Local 
circunistances    must    guide    the    cultivator    in 
the   method  of   arranging   such   support.     The 
easie,st  and  neatest  form  is  that  of  driving  a  stout 
post;  into  the  ground  at  each  end,  from  these 
straining  wires,  and  supporting  them  between 
the  ends  with  lighter  stakes  at  20  feet  apart  : 
one  wire  will  be  sufficient  for  tlie  dwarf  plants, 
two  for  the  medium,  and  three  for  the  tallest. 
Stakes  of  the  required  height  will  be  necessary 
for  each  plant .    Bamboo  canes  are  largely  em- 
ployed now  for  this  purpose.     The  stake  ought 
to  be  thrust   into    the  pot   near  the  side,  and 
will  then  escape  more  roots  than  if  it  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  pot.     The   stake  should  then 
be  tied  to  the  cross-rails,  which  will  render  all 
secure.  The  branches  produced  at  the  first  break 
are  then  spread  out,   having  been  reduced   to 
three  m  number,    the   centre  one   tied   to  the 
tall  stake ;  those  on  each  side  are  made  fast  to 
temporary    upright    small     stakes    secured    to 
the  w-ires.    By  this  means  more  space  is  allowed 
for  all  the  shoots,  which  not  only  grow  robust 
but  the  wood  and  leaves  are  matured  as  growth 
progre.sses.  This  is  an  important  point  to  study 
by  placing  the  pots  1  foot  0  inches  apart  ample 
space  IS  allowed  between  them  for  the  train- 
ing   of     the     branches     in    the    manner    sucr- 
gested.     The  rows   should  run    east  and  west 


and  be  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  the  shade 
caused  by  one  row  of  plants  does  not  fa'l 
upon  the  row  behind.  To  eliect  this,  a  distance 
of  5  feet  between  the  rows  should  be  allowed. 

The  plants  this  year  are  forming  premature 
flower-buds,  the  cause  of  which  is  most  dilficult 
to  account  for.  No  doubt  plants  which  do  this 
receive  many  checks,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  certain  to  produce  fine  flowers  later  on  as 
compared  with  others  which  are  not  troubled 
with  premature  bud-formation.  Some  persons 
advocate  cutting  the  plants  down  to  the  ground 
line,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  better  class  of 
growth  from  the  base,  but  I  have  seen  but  little 
good  come  from  such  treatment,  as  vary  often 
the  suckers  which  spring  from  the  base  form 
flower-buds  when  they  reach  but  a  few  inches 
in  height.  The  best  plan  is  to  persistently 
pinch  oil'  all  the  oflending  buds  directly  they 
appear,  and  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state 
to  induce  them  to  push  forth  vigorous  shoots 
that  they  may  grow  out  of  the  evil.  Any  plants 
not  in  their  flowering  pots  should  go  into  them 
at  once.  If  they  are  to  be  grown  on  and  still 
exhibit  signs  of  abortive  bud-formation,  the 
releasing  of  the  roots  may  give  an  impetus  to 
freer  growth.  Concentrate  the  energies  of  the 
plant  into  the  tliree  shoots  selected  by  removing 
all  side  growths  as  fast  as  they  appear. 

Insect  pests  are  very  troublesome,  I  find, 
owing  to  the  sharp  spell  of  hot,  dry  weather. 
Black-fly  is  the  worst  enemy  to  deal  with,  but 
this  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  persistently  dusting 
the  points  of  the  shoots  with  tobacco  powder 
upon  the  slightest  appearance  of  the  pest.  We 
are  now  busy  placing  the  pompons  and  single 
varieties  into  their  flowering  pots.  These  hav- 
ing been  propagated  later  than  tlie  large- 
flowered  sorts  allow  us  more  time  to  deal  with 
all  properly  in  the  matter  of  potting.  Pots  8 
inches  in  diameter  are  large  enough  for  these 
sections,  although  they  perhaps  require  more 
attention  in  the  way  of  supplying  them  with 
water,  but  the  smaller  pots  are  more  amenable 
to  our  method  of  arrangement  when  in  flower. 
Instead  of  continually  topping  the  shoots,  as 
some  do  with  these  sections,  to  obtain  a  greater 
number  of  flowers,  I  only  top  them  once — some 
not  at  all,  and  allow  the  plants  to  break  natu- 
rally, which  they  do  again  during  the  month  of 
August.  The  best  shoots  are  selected  at  both 
times,  say,  three  at  the  first  break  early  in  May, 
I  and  double  that  number  the  next  time.  Each 
limg  branch  produces  numerous  side  shoots 
which  flower  profusely  ;  in  this  way  we  are 
enabled  to  cut  spikes  cf  bloom  fully  2  feet  long. 
The  compost  employed  for  the  small-flowered 
varieties  is  three  parts  of  loam  with  one  of  leaf- 
mould,  wood  ashes  and  horse  manure  combined. 
To  this  are  added  2  lbs.  of  dissolved  bones  to 
every  bushel  of  the  compost.  Extra  firm  potting 
is  practised,  as  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  pots 
we  do  not  wish  the  roots  to  rush  at  once  to  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  but  meet  with  obstruction, 
which  induces  them  to  form  numerous  fibrous 

roots.  E.    JJCLYNEUX. 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.— 

Many  of  your  correspondents  seem  to  find  a  diffi- 
culty  in  growing  this  beautiful  Chrysanthemum. 
After  the  first  season  I  adopted  a  plan  which  has 
given  me  fine  flowers  and  a  good  stock  of  healthy 
plants,  and  I  send  it  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers.  It  is  simply  this :  I  grow  it  with  the 
others  until  it  becomes  time  to  house  it,  and  then, 
instead  of  putting  it  into  a  cool  house,  I  locate  it 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  close  to  the  glass.  This 
gives  me  good  flowers  in  November  and  December 
when  they  are  valuable.  My  only  difficulty  is  to 
keep  the  aphis  from  spoiling  the  hairv  blooms. — 
J.  AVhitwobth  Shaw. 
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Rose  Garden. 

ROSE-COVERED  PORCHES. 
How  is  it  that  plants  are  often  seen  flourishing 
in  cottage  gardens  with  a  luxuriance  which  seems 
unjvtfciinable  in  those  where  all  conditions  ap- 
pear to  be  so  much  more  favourable  ?  The  great 
masses  of  Hepaticas,  for  instance,  in  the  cotta- 
gers' gardens  in  some  of  the  western  shires  are 
unsurpassed,  while  the  clumps(sometiraes  almost 
forests)  of  Madonna  Lilies  are  the  envy  of 
passers-by,  and  the  climbers  by  which  the  cot- 
tage is  often  half  hidden  seem  to  grow  with 
more  freedom  than  anywhere  else.  Perhaps 
the  reason  may  not  be  further  to  seek  than  in 
the  employment  of  materials  well  suited  to  the 


to-be-flowered,  Noisette  Cloth  of  Gold,  which 
so  rarely  gets  sun  enough  to  ripen  its  shoots  in 
this  climate,  and  even  more  rarely  succeeds  in 
preserving  them  uninjured  until  the  flowering 
time.  I  myself  have  experieiiceil  the  pangs  of 
jealousy  when  passing  a  house  masked  with  a 
Climbing  Devoniensis  in  full  bloom,  the  cultural 
attention  to  which  consisted  in  its  being  occa- 
sionally gone  over  with  a  long-handled  bill-hook, 
such  as  IS  used  in  trimming  hedges,  "just  to 
keep  the  shoots  from  rattlin'  on  the  windows." 

In  spite  of  these  seemingly  anomalous  in- 
stances, however,  the  real  reason  of  the  jjresence 
of  striking  specimens  in  cottage  gardens  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  not  being  too 
numerous,  each  plant  is  tended  and  looked  after 
with  the  greatest  care  ;  the  precious  and  care- 
fully collected  road-scrapingp,  not  having  to  be 


plants  in  this  district  are  simply  one  mafs  of  pure 
yellow  blossoms.  Grown  as  standards  and  upon  the 
right  lines,  there  are  few  more  pleasing  Roses  than 
I  he  three  or  foil  r  best  varieties  of  Austi  ian  Bi  iers.'f  hey 
naake  long  rods  of  growth,  and  these  when  properly 
ripened  bear  (lowers  throughout  their  whole  length, 
while  the  weight  of  blossoms  causes  the  plant  to 
weep  in  a  waythat  suits  this  class  of  Hose  ex- 
cellently.— K,,  , 


ROOTS  OR  STOCKS. 
Will  those  gentlemen  who  write  in  The  Gar- 
den and  say  that  only  one  or  two  Roses  will 
do  on  their  own  roots  tell  me  this  ?  I  planted 
a  very  large  collection  of  the  finest  Tea  Roses 
in  the  best  possible  form,  not  one  plant  of 
each,  but  from  ten  to  twenty-five,  all  worked 
low  on  the   seedliug  Brier,  and  I   put  them  in 


climato  and  conditions,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  common  plants  well  grown  are  more  deco- 
rative than  half-starved  specimens  of  more  bril- 
liant things,  for  whose  proper  cultivation  the 
requisite  means  are  not  attainable  ;  and  a  cot- 
tage porch  smothered  with  Honeysuckles  and 
some  old-fashioned  Rose  is  about  as  pleasant  a 
sight  as  can  be  seen,  in  spite  of  the  climbers 
being  neither  rare  nor  costly.  But  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  denizens  of  cottage  gardens  are  so 
fine  because  they  are  indigenous  or  exception- 
ally hardy  plants  is  not  sufhcient  to  account  for 
the  handsome  subjects  there  so  often  met  with  ; 
the  finest  Catherine  Mermet  I  ever  saw  was 
climbing  on  the  chimney  of  a  cottage  by  the 
roadside  in  Surrey,  and  in  a  similar  position  in 
another  part  of  the  same  county  1  have  seen 
blooms  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  elsewhere,  even  in  celebrated  Rose  gardens. 
Every  reader  will  doubtless  recallDeaiiReynolds 
Hole's  description  of  the  noble  specimens  upon 
the  walls  of  a  cottage  of  the  glorious,  but  hardly- 


spifad  o^cl  a  wide 
aiea,  aie]iut  lonnd 
special  fa\ourites 
to  provide  at  once 
food  and  protec 
tion,  and  thus  is 
encouraged  that 
uxuiiance  of 
tio^vth  which  len 
ders  possible  the 
Rose  coveied  por 
ches  of  our  Surrey 
cottages,  wheieby 
a  pleasant  feast  of  brightness  is  aftorded  to 
weary  travellers  passing  by. — T.  W. 

It  is  remarkable  how  seldom  the  white 

Rose  (double  or  garden  variety  of  Rosa  alba)  is 
to  be  seen  in  any  but  cottage  gardens,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  its  near  relation,  the 
Maiden's  Blush.  Such  good  Roses,  capable  as 
they  are  of  highly  ornamental  treatment  and  so 
individually  charming,  certainly  deserve  more 
general  culture  than  they  receive.  The  white 
Rose  does  equally  well  as  a  bush  5  feet  or  6  feet 
high,  or  as  a  low  climber.  The  cottage  porch 
we  engrave  shows  it  in  the  latter  form,  trained 
to  meet  a  Honeysuckle  in  the  front,  the  train- 
ing not  overdone,  but  with  that  happy  knack  of 
supporting  and  guiding  without  apparently  con- 
straining, that  best  shows  the  natural  beauty  of 
climbing  plants. 


The  Austrian  Brier. — At  the  present  time  these 
are  among  the  most  fhowy  cf  all  I!ose3.     Many 


soil  in  which  Ro.ses  naturally  do  well.  I  tried 
a  great  many  kinds,  far  more  than  are  generally 
giown  in  one  place.  The  first  year  or  two  I 
had  an  excellent  bloom.  But  what  I  notice  is 
a  gradual  deterioration  of  those  several  years 
plinted.  It  is  not  from  the  cold,  because  the 
plints  are  alive,  but  most  kinds  are  getting 
weaker  and  smaller.  Often  when  I  take  them 
up  to  see  how  the  root  is  I  find  that  it  has  not 
m  \de  any  progress  at  all ;  it  is  really  a  black  stick. 
I  can  see  that  this  may  appear  an  excellent  result 
foi  the  trade,  as  if  I  mean  to  have  many  Roses, 
I  must  give  a  large  order  next  time  ;  but  how 
about  the  unfortunate  grower  i  I  do  not  find 
the  same  deterioration  with  Roses  on  their  own 
roots,  although  it  is  very  hard  to  get  good  plants, 
and  I  have  not  made  a  fair  trial.  In  such 
trial  as  I  have  made,  however,  I  noticed 
that  the  plants  got  stronger  instead  of 
weaker.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
the  larger  or  climbing  Teas  like  Gloire  de  Dijon. 
Mr.  Cranston  says  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
will  not  do  well  on  the  seedling  Brier  —  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  trade,  if  the  enormous 
number  of  perpetual  Roses  on  the  seedling 
Brier  are  not  going  to  do  ;  but  what,  again, 
about  the  unfortunate  gentleman  grower  !  If 
any  of  your  wiser  Rose  growers  can  help  me  a 
little  I  shall  be  glad.  I  saw  that  last  week  Mr. 
Tallack  said  that  Roses  did  not  do  on  their 
own  roots,  but  I  think  I  have  seen  statements 
from  Mr.  Hobday  and  other  trustworthy  people 
in  The  Garden  that  they  did  very  well  with 
them.  I  fancy  some  of  the  failures  with  Tea 
Roses  are  due   to   the   miserably  small  plants 
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sold.  Mv.iy  of  thrje  I  got  from  FiMiico  coiiKl 
be  put  into  a  small  ink-bottle.  There  is,  too,  a 
lot  of  grafting  in  heat.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  had  strong  layers  we  should  be  able  to 
make  a  better  trial  of  Teas  than  with  the 
wretclied  little  pot  jilants  we  get  from  France 
and  the  weak  glass-strucic  Teas  we  get  in  Eng- 
land. Of  course,  I  am  quite  willing  to  distin- 
guish Ijetiveen  death  fr(jm  frost  and  death  from 
other  causes.  A  Puzzled  Amateuii. 


OWN-ROOT  K03ES. 


Much  has  frequently  been  urged  in  favour  of  fruit 
and  other  trees,  shrubs  and  Koses  on  their  own 
roots,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  discover  that  an 
intelHgent  attempt,  as  far  as  the  last  named  are 
concerned,  has  been  made  to  meet  the  demand  for 
own-root  plants.  Particularly  is  it  desirable  that 
Tea. Roses  should  be  on  their  own  roots,  that  is  to 
say,  grown  quite  independently  of  any  stock  what- 
ever. The  best  Howers  of  these  are  invariably  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  profusion  by  strong  suckers 
thrown  up  by  from  the  l)uried  part  of  a  stem,  but 
in  the  case  of  worked  plants  these  are  not  forth- 
coming. Suckers  from  the  latter  are  frequently 
only  too  freely  and  certainly  produced,  but  the 
novice  in  such  matters,  if  he  leaves  them  to  their 
own  sweet  will,  pays  dearly  for  tire  experience  he 
thus  gains.  Those  suckers  are  terrible  robbers,  and 
if  once  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand  the  choice 
Ro.^e  is  nearly  or  quite  lost,  and  a  wortliless  growth 
of  Manetti  or  other  inferior  form  is  the  outcome. 
Own-root  plants,  again,  are  the  hardiest,  inasmuch 
as  these,  after  being  hard  hit  by  frosts,  are  capable 
of  recovering  quickly,  shoots  being  freely  pushed 
up  from  near  to  or  below  the  ground.  One  of 
Nature's  prunings,  or  what  would  destroy  any 
worked  plants,  especially  if  on  the  Brier  stock, 
dwarf  or  tall,  not  unfrequently  results  in  putting 
new  life  into  own-root  plants  the  owners  of  which 
have  been  too  chary  of  pruning.  I  have  had 
Catlierine  jVIermet  killed  down  to  the  ground,  and 
the  following  summer  the  bushes  have  produced 
abundance  of  extra  fine  flowers.  Other  Teas  have 
behaved  similarly.  None  of  them  were  originally 
bought  in,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  nursery- 
man could  supply  other  than  worked  plants,  and 
hitherto  those  who  were  anxious  to  have  a  good 
stock  of  own-root  Roses  had  to  do  their  own  pro- 
pagating. Recently  on  going  through  a  large  Rose 
nursery  I  was  shown  a  large  number  of  Teas  and 
Noisettes  on  their  own  roots,  and  this  firm  intends 
making  a  speciality  of  them.  At  present  the 
plants  are  small,  the  one  great  difficulty  being  in 
getting  a  sufBciency  of  early  cuttings.  Cuttings 
of  firm  young  wood  or  such  as  has  given  a  bloom 
strike  readily  enough  in  a  brisk  heat,  but  at  pre- 
sent these  are  not  forthcoming  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities.  In  most  large  towns  there  is  always  a 
L'ood  demand  for  early  Teas,  their  superiority  to 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  being  fully  and  generally  recog- 
nised, and  it  pays  well,  therefore^  to  grow  them 
extensively  for  sale.  What  is  to  prevent  any  other 
enterprising  nurseryman  from  erecting  light  span- 
roofed  structures  in  which  to  plant  out  all  the  best 
Teas?  Properly  managed,  grand  bushes  would 
soon  b3  formed,  these  yielding  a  long  succession  of 
fine  blooms,  and,  what  is  of  even  greater  import- 
ance, abundance  of  good  cuttings.  Only  the  will 
is  wanting,  as  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Teas,  Noisettes,  and  even  the  other  sections  of 
Roses  being  established  in  largo  quantities  on 
their  own  roots.  What  if  it  does  cost  more  to 
raise  thera  ?  Those  who  appreciate  their  superior 
value  will  readily  pay  better  prices  for  them. 

W.  Iggulden. 


SCI  unseasonable  a  3-ear  so  far.  All  through  May 
and  up  to  the  middle  of  June  we  have  had  very 
cold  winds  or  else  frequent  frosts.  On  the  13th 
and  litli  of  this  month  there  was  ice  to  be  seen  at 
11  a.m.  The  effect  of  such  sudden  changes  as  we 
have  lately  experienced  is  only  too  evident  upon 
our  Roses.  On  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  this 
month  we  liad  grand  summer  weather  :  on  the  12tli 
the  wind  turned  to  the  north-east,  and  frost  visited 
us  on  the  two  following  mornings.  The  rains  of 
Whitsuntide  did  not  favour  us,  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  water  many  of  our  late  planted  Roses 
to  keep  them  alive.— R. 


Rose  notes. — On  p.  r,id  "  A.  II."  gives  a  very 
promising  account  of  his  Roses  ;  he  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  such  good  growth,  as  I  can  assure  him 
that  the  majority  of  growers  in  the  south  are  not 
so  favoured  Geninl  weather  has  not  prevailed  here 
yet  for  more  than  two,  or  at  the  most  three  suc- 
cessive days  ;  in  fact  we  have  seldom  experienced 


RO.SES  ON  THE  WALLS. 

These  are  opening  freely.  Marechal  Niel  in  a 
warm  spot  has  many  fine  flowers  upon  it.  When 
once  old  plants  of  this  begin  to  show  signs  of 
canker  and  decay,  or  refuse  to  grow  as  vigorously 
as  they  did  when  young,  there  is  perhaps  no  better 
plan  than  to  root  them  out  and  replace  witii  fresh 
plnnts.  They  are  easily  raised,  and  if  duly  pre- 
pared beforehand  only  one  season's  bloom  need  be 
lost.  Bouquet  d'Or  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  wall 
Hoses,  and  next  to  Gloire  de  Dijon  the  best  of  that 
vigorous  race.  It  surpasses  the  type  in  its  free 
blooming,  for  where  Gloire  de  Dijon  has  one  flower 
on  a  shoot,  Bouquet  d'Or  has  a  cluster,  and  its 
shape  is  considerably  better.  Everyone  who  has 
a  wall  for  Roses  should  have  a  plant  of  this  kind. 
Emilie  Dupuy  is  very  reliable  too,  but  not  so  pro- 
fuse, as  it  contents  itself  with  producing  one  bud 
to  a  shoot,  but  this  is  usually  good  and  opens 
slowly  into  a  full  massive  flower  of  great  substance. 
The  colour  is  rather  lighter  than  that  of  Bouquet 
d'Or,  having  more  yellow  and  less  of  the  fawn 
shade.  Mme.  Berard  is  a  grand  Rose,  but  has  a 
gra,ve  defect.  It  is  with  me  always  the  first  to  be 
attacked  liy  mildew,  ,and  throughout  the  season  it 
is  with  difiiculty  that  its  foliage  is  kept  clean  and 
heaUhy.  Although  it  clearly  belongs  to  the  Dijon 
family  in  its  spineless  wood  and  tinted  leaves,  it 
has  distinct  features,  and  perhaps  its  parentage 
has  something  to  do  witli  its  susccptiliility  to 
attacks  from  this  worst  of  pests.  It  is  the  same 
year  after  year.  Though  growing  under  similar  con- 
ditions as  other  kinds  and  receiving  the  same  care- 
ful treatment,  I  always  look  to  Mme.  Berard  for  the 
first  indications  of  mildew  and  never  fail  to  find  it  on 
that  kind  before  any  other,  but  it  is  a  grand  Rose, 
producing  clusters  of  magnificent  blooms.  Mme. 
Chauvry  was  only  sent  out  in  ISsti,  and  from  the 
first  I  remarked  its  similarity  to  Mme.  Berard.  In 
growth,  vigour,  tinted  leafage  and  susceptibility  to 
mildew  it  is  the  counterpart  of  Mme.  Berard,  but  in 
bloom  it  is  abunrlantly  distinct  and  a  fine  addition 
to  the  family.  Its  flowers  are  salmon  shaded  with 
yellow,  which  deepens  into  apricot  or  buff  at  the 
base  of  the  petals.  The  colour  of  half  expanded 
blooms  is  delightful.  Henrictte  de  Beauveau  is 
one  of  Lncharme's  last  Roses  and  very  vigorous.  I 
tried  it  first  forpegsing  down,  but  under  this  treat- 
ment it  does  not  flower  so  freely  as  most  Dijon 
Teas.  Upon  the  wall  with  a  warm  aspect  and 
room  to  ramble,  it  promises  to  be  delightful,  and 
was  this  season  one  of  the  first  to  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  large  and  of 
fine  form,  full  and  globular,  and  above  all 
very  sweetly  scented.  Witiiout  a  doubt  it  is 
,a  .sterling  addition.  Duchesse  d'Auerstadt,  which 
came  out  in  the  same  year  as  the  preceding 
kind  (namely,  1SS7),  justifies  tlie  good  opinion  first 
formed  of  it.  It  will  prove  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
climbing  Roses  and  is  very  free  flowering.  In 
shape  and  colour  it  is  distinct  from  other  Dijon 
Teas,  pure  yellow  in  the  bud  state,  but  much  deeper 
in  tint  as  it  expands.  We  are  fortunate  in  liaving 
a  plant  of  W.  A.  Richardson  that  produces  flowers 
of  a  rich  deep  tint,  and  this  year  it  is  delightful. 
I  know,  however,  that  it  is  an  erratic  Rose.  The 
plant  in  question  covers  a  space  that  was  originally 
intended  for  two,  but  whilst  the  one  in  question 
has  done  so  well,  the  other  never  grew  at  all. 
Elsewhere  this  has  happened,  and  from  some  non- 
apparent  cause  plants  have  refused  to  grow.  I 
have  never  met  with  the  two  colours  upon   one 


plant,  but  out  of  a  dozen  plants  I  gievv  on  a  frr.ce 
several  produced  pale  flowers  only,  wliilst  otheis 
ha<l  deeply  coloured  ones.  The  growth  of  all  was 
alike.  1  do  not  think  the  cause  of  pale  colour 
exists  in  the  supposition  put  forth  by  "  E.  J."  on  p. 
550,  as  all  the  plants  I  have  ever  grown  had  thebe.-t 
Rose  soil  that  could  be  had,  not  less  than  2  feet  of 
loam  in  which  to  run  riot.  The  plant  above 
.alluded  to  has  through  a  rich  root-run  covered  a 
space  of  12  feet  by  It  feet  in  thiee  seasons,  and  is 
blooming  freely  from  top  to  bottom. 

GnowEK. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  OF   ROSES. 

That  the  best  time  to  prune  the  climbing  T.  a- 
scented  and  Noisette  Roses,  as  well  as  the  most 
vigorous  of  the  Hybi  id  Ptrpetuals  and  Bourbons, 
is  immeiliately  after  they  have  fini-hed  floweiing 
few  will  dispute  when  once  they  have  given  this 
system  a  fair  trial.  The  whole  ait  of  growing 
these  Roses  to  the  best  advantage  c  nsists  in 
obtaining  strong  and  properly  ripened  growth. 
Any  plan  that  will  tend  to  produce  more  of  sucli 
wooil  must  lie  a  decided  advantage,  seeing  that  it 
is  these  growths  which  liear  such  a  profusion  of 
grand  flowers  duiing  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
All  who  have  made  a  study  of  pruning  Roses  will 
agree  that  it  is  best  to  remove  the  woorl  of  these 
vigorous  growers  that  has  already  flowered,  and 
if  so,  why  not  do  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  ? 
By  pruning  this  away  in  the  summer, you  naturally 
throw  the"  whole  strength  of  the  plant  into  th-j 
wood  that  is  to  remain  and  produce  flowers  the 
following  year.  Another  decided  gain  is  secured, 
as  you  allow  more  light  and  air  to  have  access  to 
these  sucker-like  growths,  and  consequently  they 
ripen  much  better  than  under  tlie  old  treatment. 
When  grown  against  pillars,  the  removal  of  the 
wood  (hat  has  .already  flowercel  allows  of  fhe 
growing  shoots  being  drawn  up  together  out  of 
the  way,  .and  with  much  less  crowding  than  under 
the  ordinary  style.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
where  these  strong  growers  .are  cultivated  in  beds 
and  pegged  down  ;  but  I  tlo  not  advise  these  long 
shoots  being  pegged  down  until  the  following 
spring,  only  recommending  that  fhe  older  wocil  b  : 
removed,  so  as  to  affrrd  more  strength  and  air  to 
Ihe  rem.-iining  growth.  Here,  again,  great  .advan- 
tage accrues  from  this  system,  as  you  are  enabled 
to  cultivate  the  soil  between  the  plants  at  a  time 
when  it  is  of  the  most  benefit  to  them,  anel  ir 
a  far  more  effectual  m.anner  than  could  po.-- 
sibly  be  the  case  while  the  whole  of  fhe 
growth  remained.  Weeds  can  be  kept  down  and 
mulchings  applied  with  greater  ease,  while  at  the 
same  fiuie  more  v.aluable  growth  can  be  secured. 
I  should  like  it  to  be  particularly  understood  that 
what  1  am  now  .advising  is  for  the  strong  and  extia 
vigorous  growers  only,  .anti  of  whatever  cl.ass. 
These  seklom  bloom  more  than  once  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  it  is  far  better  to  render  this 
main  crop  as  good  as  possible.  William  Allen 
Richardson.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  .a  few  more  will 
sometimes  produce  a  second  crop  of  flowers  late  in 
the  autumn,  .and  from  the  earliest  ra.atured  growths, 
but  vou  cannot  h.ave  the  same  crop  twice,  anel  I 
prefer  to  have  a  good  show  of  bloom  early  in  the 
summer  in  preference  to  such  precaiious  and 
secondjiry  crops  in  fhe  .autumn. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  sameideaof  summer  pi  un- 
ing  may  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  all  Roses,  cspe- 
chally  the  Te.a- scented  and  Noisette  varieties.  When 
cutting  flowers  of  these  I  .always  remove  a  much 
longer  stem  than  is  generally  the  case.  Not  only 
.are  the  flowers  much  more  valuable  for  decoration 
when  detacheel  with  long  stalks,  but  you  are  prac- 
tically summer  pruning  your  plants  at  the  same 
time.  Roses  .alw.ays  break  more  freely  from  the 
top  eyes  of  a  shoot,  and  by  removing  the  blooms 
with  a  long  stem,  you  keep  your  plants  more  com- 
pact and  avoid  the  necessity  of  cutting  away  so 
much  valu<able  wooel  in  order  to  get  the  tree  into 
a  good  shape  during  pruning  time  the  following 
spring.  I  elo  not  say  that  summer  pruning  is 
sufticient,  Ijut  I  contend  that  much  more  might  be 
done  in  this  respect  and  with  decided  advantage  to 
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the  plants.  This  is  tlie  [ilan  to  adopt  with  all 
extra  strong  growers,  and  which  are  too  generally 
considered  shy  fJowering.  Ridgewood. 


Flower  Garden. 


SWEET  SCENTED  FLOWERS. 

Some  sweet  scented  flowers  are  more  useful  than 
others  on  account  of  their  power  to  diffuse  scent 
in  tlie  room  when  gathered,  or  even  out  of  doors 
as  you  pass  them   by.     The  delicious  scent  of 
the  Rose  is  but  slightly  diffused  ;  for  that  very 
reason   it   is   perhaps   the    more   pleasing   and 
delicate  as  we  bend  down  over  it  to  enjoy  its 
fragrance.     An  auratum  Lily,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  give  a  weight  to  the  atmo.spliere,  so 
powerfully  does  it  diffuse  its  perfume  in  the 
stillness  and  warmth  of  a  drawirg-room.     Some 
people  seem  to  enjoy  thoroughly  any  quantity 
of  auratinn  Lilies  close  to  where  they  sit  for  a 
prolonged  time,  while  others  complain  of  head- 
ache as  the  speedy  result  of  a  heavy  scent   in 
the  sitting-room.       But  some  fragrant  Howers 
have  not  this  pernicious  effect.  Who,  for  instance, 
has  ever  found  any  deleterious  results  from  Lilies 
of  the  Valley  I  A  large  bunch  of  these  Lilies  will 
be  sufficient  to  scent  several  rooms,  but  without 
making  the  air  oppressive  or  bringing  on  any 
inclination  to  headaclie.     I  have  just   finished 
the  last  gathering  of  this  beautiful  and  useful 
flower  after  a  constant  supply  for  four  months, 
that  is  from  late  in  January  to  the  first  week  in 
June.     Quantities  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  were 
used    for   the   churcli   at   Easter,   and  also    on 
Ascension  Daj',   and  from  time  to  time  a  sick 
room  in  the  parisli  was  made  more  cheerful  by 
the  presence  of  this  lovely  flower.     In  order  to 
have   such   a   long   succession  of   Lilits  of  the 
Valley  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  devote  a  good 
piece  of  ground  to  their  cultivation.    But  two  or 
three  yards  will  be  sufficient  if  care  is  taken 
to  grow  them  str-ong  before   they  are  forced. 
It  is  best  to  have  a  bed   in  some  corner  from 
which  a  regular  snjiply  of  plants  can  be  taken 
early  in  the  autumn.     From  this  bed  the  Lilies 
are  taken  and  put  out  in  rows,  each  head  being 
separately   and   firmly   put   into  well-prepared 
ground.     Ttiey  are  left  there  to  be  forced  after 
three  or  four  years'  growth,  when  the  crowns 
are  plump  and  strong,  and  ready  to  give  fine 
spikes  of  bloom  after  being  transferred  to  heat. 
There  is  very  little  trouble  required  to  have  in 
this  way  a   constant  succession  of  Lilies  from 
the  time  they  are  first  brought  into  heat,  which 
with    rae    is   early  in   January,  till   tliey  come 
naturally  and  abundantly  of  their  own  accord 
out  of  doors.     Some  of  these  Lilies  when  strong 
enough   for   forcing   are   taken   up   in    squarts 
about  18  inches  each  way  and  laid  on  the 'floor 
of  the  house,  when  they  come  on  rapidly  and 
with  abundance  of  leaves.   (_)thers  are  potted  and 
brought  into  the  house  when  in  flower  in  the  pot' ; 
these  last  longer  in  bloom  than  those  which  are 
gathered  in  heat  and  brouglit  into  the  house,  so 
that  while  the  squares  are  the  least  troublesome 
way  of  forcing,  it  is  also  the  most   extravagant 
way.     In  fact,   nothing  is  required  but  a  little 
space  out  of  doors  in  the  kitchen  garden  and  an 
early  vinery  or  hothouse,  with  care  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Lilies,  to  make  their  crowns  plump 
and  strong  Ijefore  forcing,  in  order  to  secure  a 
good  succession  of   this  sweet  flower  through- 
out  the  spring.     And  when    we    consider   the 
j>leasure  it  gives  both  in  the  sick  room  and  in 
the  houses  of   those  who  are   healthy  and  well, 
surely  it  is  worth  while  to   take  some  pains  to 
produce  it.     I  tried  growing  this   Lily  between 
lines  of  Asparagus.     The   plan   answered   for  a 
year  or  two,  but  th.e   spreading  growth    of  the 


Lily  of  the  Valley  in  the  ricli,  soft  ground  w  as 
too  mucli  for  the  Asparagus,  and  the  attempt 
had  to  be  given  up. 

Mignonette  is  not,  I  find,  quite  so  manageable 
in  tlie  house  as  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Its  scent  is 
quite  as  poweiful,  liowever,  when  well  grown 
indoors  as  when  in  summer  it  takes  its  natural 
place  in  the  borders,  and  it  has  one  advantage 
over  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  that  it  lasts  much 
longer,  for  one  plant  will  continue  to  supply 
flowers  for  a  long  period.  Abundance  of  water 
seems  to  be  one  secret  in  forcing  Mignonette 
into  winter  flowering,  and  another  is  to  bring  on 
the  plants  gradually  and  healthily  out  of  doors 
during  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  Sturdy 
plants  well  watered  will  make  fine  pot  plants  in 
winter  and  spring  if  they  arc  watered  sufliciently 
to  keep  ofl'the  red  spidtr.  Heliotrope  does  not 
last  long  after  being  gathered,  but  the  Cherry 
Pie  scent  is  delightful,  and  it  only  requires  a 
warm  greenhouse  to  make  it  flower  abundantly. 
In  a  winter  nosfgay  Heliotrope  and  scarlet 
Geraniums  go  beautifully  together,  and  a  few 
Narcissus  ornatus  will  make  it  deliciously 
fragrant.  Our  spring  bulbs  are  certainly  rich  in 
this  quality  of  fragrance.  Hyacinths,  Harrisi 
Lilies,  and  Narcissi  are  all  useful  in  this 
way,  and  the  Tuberose,  which  is  scented  more 
powerfully  than  any  of  the  rest.  This  last 
is  not  a  favourit;e  with  me.  Its' growth  is  stitt' 
and  ugly,  and  after  all  the  trouble  which  the 
plants  require,  and  the  money  which  has  to 
be  spent  on  good  roots,  they  must  be  thrown 
away  when  the  flowering  time  is  over.  Narcissi 
and  Hyacinths  are  kinder  than  that  to  us,  and 
if  the  latter  are  not  quite  so  fine  the  second 
year,  at  least  they  will  help  to  decorate  the 
outdoor  borders,  and  Narcissi  will  go  on  year 
after  year  with  but  little  attention.  Moreover, 
the  scent  of  Tuberoses  and  Gardenias  and  of 
the  beautiful  waxy  Stephanotis  is  of  a  kind 
which  is  apt  to  give  headache.  These  (ilants 
will  always  be  favourites  on  account  of  their 
wonderful  fragrance,  but  those  who  have  not 
sufficient  heat  in  which  to  grow  them  may  well 
feel  that  hardier  plants  give  a  more  delicious 
and  healthier  fragrance  after  all.  Perhaps  I 
speak  of  them  as  sour  grapes,  for  I  do  not 
attempt  to  grow  any  one  of  the  three  now, 
though  in  former  years  Stephanotis  and  Tuberose 
were  favourites,  and  the  former  at  any  rate  gave 
me  no  trouble. 

Sweet-scented  leaves  are  always  specially 
pleasant  when  we  come  across  them,  which  is 
never  so  often  as  it  might  be.  A  Sweet  Brier 
hedge  on  a  warm,  muggy  day  may  be  known 
by  its  fragrance  far  away,  and  a  single  liush 
by  the  door  of  a  greenhouse  is  pleasant  to 
smell  as  one  goes  in  and  out.  Humea  elegans  is 
not  often  seen,  as  it  is  a  somewhat  troublesome 
biennial,  but  its  leaves  give  an  odour  something 
like  incense  when  they  are  gently  rubbed 
through  the  hand.  But  the  lemon  Verbena 
(Aloysia  citriodora)  retains  its  scent  the  longest, 
as  even  a  leaf  put  into  a  book  and  pres.sed 
there  will  keep  its  scent  for  a  prolonged  period. 
This  delightful  plant  becomes  a  shrub  of  large 
dimensions  in  .sheltered  places  in  tlie  west,  and 
even  in  this  county  in  a  warm  nook  it  will 
stand  the  winter.  But  it  always  makes  a  nice 
greenhouse  plant,  and  its  fresh  green  leaves 
are  a  fragrant  addition  to  the  bright  flowers 
which  may  be  gathered  there  at  this  season. 
A  Gloucesteeshire  Paeson. 


admired  nt  the  recent  sl.ow  at  the  Inner  Temple. 
'I'liere  are  one  or  two  tilings  in  which  these  plants 
luxuriate,  or  I  tliink  it  may  be  safely  said  they  are 
even  essential  to  a  full  measure  of  success.  These 
are  shade  and  moisture.  Accorded  such  conditions, 
the  foundation  of  future  success  is  laid.  The 
plants  are  as  happy  on  the  almost  perpendicular 
faces  of  rock  as  they  are  on  sloping  ground  or 
the  level  surface  of  the  bed.  Where  these  condi- 
tions are  not  given  them,  no  plant  more  quickly  re- 
sents it  than  these,  and  the  rough  shaggy  leaves 
speedily  curl  up  with  evident  distress. — E.  J. 

Pyrethrums.  —  These  handsome  and  useful 
border  flowers  are  just  now  in  their  fullest  beauty. 
Equally  showy  and  beautiful  are  both  single  and 
double  kinds,  though  I  must  confess  to  a  leaning 
for  the  former,  inasmuch  as  they  command  atten- 
tion by  their  grace  and  elegance,  points,  I  think, 
that  are  not  forthcoming  in  the  double  kinds. 
When  cut,  too,  the  single  kinds  are  extremely 
light  and  effective,  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfec- 
tion. The  present  is  an  excellent  time  to  make  a 
selection  of  them  for  planting  later  on,  or  where 
plants  are  kept  in  pots  they  may  be  planted  with- 
out delay,  taking  care  while  the  present  warm 
weather  lasts  and  till  the  plants  have  got  well  hold 
of  the  soil  to  keep  them  abundantly  supplied  with 
moisture.  Pot  plants  should  have  their  flowers  re- 
moved as  soon  as  they  are  planted  out.  Beds 
wholly  devoted  to  these  plants  make  a  really  tell- 
ing display,  and  no  garden  should  be  without 
them.  Where  cut  flowers  are  required  in  quantity 
Pyrethrums  are  simply  invaluable. — ET  J. 


Bamondias.— How  very  beautiful  these  are 
just  now,  not  that  they  are  only  just  expanding 
their  flowers,  for  they  have  in  some  districts  been 
in  flower  for  some  little  time  past,  in  proof  of 
which  one  has  only  to  recall  the  fine  examples  of 
both  white  and  purple  forms  that  many  must  have  I 


LILIUM  UMBELLATUM. 

Closely    following  the  yellowish-green-fiowered 
Lilium  iiyrenaicum  we  have  the  numerous  forms  of 
that   Lily  usually   known    as    L.   umbellatum   or 
davuricutu,  regarding  the  correct  nomenclature  of 
which  there  are  at  least  differences  of  opinion,  for 
by   some    authorities    they   are    all    regarded   as 
varieties  of  L.  davuricura,   by  others  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  hybrids  between  that  Lily  r.nd  the 
common    orange   Lily    (L.    croceum).       However 
opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  these  Lilies, 
there  can  be  none  as  to  their  value  in  the  garden, 
as  they  possess  several  desirable  features.     In  the 
fust  place  they  are  thoroughly  hardy,  by  no  means 
fastidinus  in  the  matter  of  soil,  and  can  in  ;in  ordi- 
nary border  be  depended  upon  to  flower  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  even  the  first  season  after  planting. 
Besides  this  they  are  among  the  cheapest  of  all 
Lilies.       L.    umbellatum    reaches    a     height     of 
IS  inches  to  1  yard,  according  to  the  position  and 
vigour  of   the    bulb.     It   pushes  up  a  stout  stem 
plentifully   furnished   with   leaves,   and  bears  an 
open   heail   or   cluster    of    cup-shaped    blossoms, 
generally  of  a  red  or  orange-red  tint.     While  this 
Lily  is  sometimes  massed  in  a  herbaceous  border, 
it  is  perhaf.s  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when 
associated  wii  b  low-growing  shrubs,  between  which 
the  Lilies  will  make  their  appearance.      The  prac- 
tice  of  pjlanting   Lilies  of   all   kinds  in  this  way 
.appeal  s  to  be  great  ly  on  the  increase,  and  as  a  rule 
\ery  satisfactory  results   are  obtained.      The  best 
varieties  of  this  Lily  are  fulgidum,  glowing  red  ; 
grandiflornm,     orange  -  red  ;     incomparabile,     the 
deepest  tinted  of  all,  and  to  my  mind  the  finest, 
with  erectum,  rather  taller  than  any  of  the  other.", 
and   with   larger   and  more   massive  flowers.     L. 
umbellatum  is,  however,  sent  here  in  a  mixed  state 
from  Holland  during  the  winter  months,  and  being 
cheaper  than  the  named  varieties  they  are  often 
employed  for  out-door  planting,  the  range  in  colour 
not  being  great.     True,  they  do  not  remain  long 
in  perfection,  but  when  at  their  best  they  yield  a 
fine  di,splay.     This  Lily  is  also  grown  in  pots,  and 
good  examples  of  it  so  treated  have  made  their 
appearance  on  the  hawkers'  barrows  in  the  streets 
of    London    for    the   last   month.      Medium-sized 
bulbs  are  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  are 
placed  two  or  three  in  a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter, 
the  result  being  a  good  quantity  of  bloom  to  each 
pot.     In  common  with  some  of  our  hardiest  and 
old-established   Lilies,   a  disease    will    sometimes 
carry   of!   the  bulbs   of   L.  umbellatum  wholesa'e 
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where  perhaps  they  have  flourished  for  many  years. 
1  have  seen  line  establislied  masses  flower  beauti- 
fully ;  then  as  the  season  advanced  many  of  the 
flower-stems  would  die  down  prematurely,  and  the 
following  season  very  few  leaves  and  still  fewer 
flowers  would  make  their  appearance.  An  exam- 
ination has  in  each  case  revealed  the  fact  that  ihe 
bulbs  were  attacked  by  some  disease  which  caused 
them  to  become  soft,  watery,  and  of  a  peculiar 
green  colour.  While  I  have  seen  several  instances 
of  this,  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  met  with  numerous 
examples  that  were  never  troubled  in  any  way  ;  so 
this  fact  should  not  deter  anyone  from  planting, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  some  other- 
wise successful  cultivators  fail  with  the  common 
white  Lily  (L.  candidum),  while  with  others  it  will 
flourish  without  any  trouble.  T. 


THE  FLOKISTS'  TULIP. 

The  annual  exhibitions  of  florists'  Tulips  have  been 
held  during  the  past  two  weeks  in  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  and  adjacent  counties.  Time 
was  when  there  were  several  Tulip  cultivators  round 
London,  but  now  only  a  very  small  number  indeed 
cultivate  florists'  Tulips  south  of  the  Tweed.  In 
the  midlands  and  north  there  still  exists  a  good 
deal  of  enthusiasm  over  this  gorgeous  flower,  and 
exhibitions  are  held  when  the  collections  are  in 
bloom.  The  leading  exhibition  is  that  of  the  Royal 
National  Tulip  Society,  which  is  now  held  annually 
in  Manchester.  The  date  of  the  show  is  fixed 
about  six  weeks  previous  to  its  taking  place.  A 
circular  is  sent  round  to  the  growers,  asking  them 
to  name  the  most  suitable  date,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  is  suggested  by  the  advanced  condition 
or  otherwise  of  their  own  collections,  and  the  date 
selected  by  the  majority  is  that  fixed  upon.  This 
year  the  fixture  was  June  8.  The  hot  weather  of 
two  or  three  days  previously  brought  on  the  flowers 
with  surprising  rapidity,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
theshow,  which  tookplace  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Old  Trafford,  many  of  the  flowers  were  seen  to 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  heat.  The  building 
in  which  the  show  took  place  was  very  hot,  and 
many  of  the  older  blooms  went  to  pieces  almost 
before  they  were  Judged.  Those  growers  fared 
best  who  grew  their  flowers  in  the  colder  and  later 
localities. 

There  are  five  classes  of  florists'  Tulips,  viz.,  the 
seedling  or  breeder,  the  three  rectified  or  broken 
forms  known  as  bizarres,  roses,  and  byblcemens, 
and  lastly  a  very  restricted  section  known  as  selfs, 
which  comprises  two  types  only — the  yellow  and 
the  white.  Those  who  raise  seedling  Tulips  sow 
seed  from  broken  or  rectified  feathered  or  flamed 
flowers,  and  these  when  they  bloom — generally  in 
four  or  five  years— almost  invariably  take  the  form 
of  self-coloured  flowers.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
characteristic,  illustrating  a  physiological  fact 
scarcely  known  in  any  other  flower.  Very  rare  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  have  occurred.  King  of  the 
Universe.a  comparatively  new  and  very  flne  variety; 
Mrs.  Jackson,  also  new ;  and  Violet  Amiable,  all 
well-known  byblocmens,  never  passed  through  the 
breeder  stage,  but  took  on  the  rectified  character 
at  the  first  time  of  blooming. 

The  seedling  or  b.'eeder  Tulips  show  by  the  col- 
our of  the  base,  or  by  the  colour  of  the  base  and 
petals  also,  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  If  the 
base  of  the  fiower  is  a  circle  of  yellow,  the  flower 
will  be  a  bizarre  ;  if  the  yellow  of  the  base  suffuses 
the  whole  of  the  flower,  it  is  then  a  self.  If  the 
base  of  the  flower  be  white,  it  is  then  a  bybla>men 
or  a  rose,  but  these  two  are  classed  by  the 
body  colour  of  the  petals.  Byblcemens  have  lilac, 
slate,  mauve,  or  purple  colours,  and  roses  have 
pink,  rose,  or  scarlet  petals,  but  both  the  bybla-men 
and  the  rose  have  a  white  base.  Should  the  white 
of  the  base  suffuse  the  whole  of  the  flower,  then  it 
becomes  a  white  self.  Many  breeder  Tulips  which 
are  very  beautiful  in  the"  self  ■  form  break  into 
flowers  that  are  valueless ;  some  ugly  breeders,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  break  into  flowers  of  great 
beauty  and  refinement. 

When  a  seedling  or  breeder  Tulip  will  break  into 
the  rectified  character  appears  to  be,  as  far  as  is 
known,  a  thing  of  mere  chance.     Some  law  operat- 


ing in  the  flower's  nature  as  a  hidden  mystery 
may  perhaps  operate  to  fix  the  time  when  this 
great  change  shall  take  place,  but  as  far  as  is  known, 
neither  rank,  age,  nor  any  other  characteristic  affects 
the  Older  of  doing  so.  Some  breeders  will  break 
into  character  in  a  few  years,  some  in  twelve  or 
fifteen,  and  some  have  been  grown  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  without  a  sign  of  change.  Many  expe- 
dients have  been  resorted  to  to  bring  about  the 
changes  from  the  breeder  to  the  broken  form,  but 
nothing  beyond  conjecture  has  been  ascertained. 
Another  singular  fact  concerning  the  Tulip  is  that 
when  a  breeder  rectifies  it  always  takes  on  a  shorter 
stature,  and  becomes  more  refined  and  sometimes 
more  delicate  in  habit.  The  foliage  is  less  vigorous 
in  the  plant  about  to  change,  and  shows  long  before 
the  bud  colours  a  mottling  and  streaking  with 
lighter  green,  the  habit  of  rectified  Tulips,  and  a 
certain  sigh  that  such  a  bulb,  whether  it  flowers 
that  year  or  not,  has  passed  from  the  transient  to 
the  permanent  stage  of  its  existence. 

Broken  or  rectified  flowers  range  themselves  into 
two  distinct  sections,  viz  ,  feathered  and  flamed  ; 
thus  bizarre,  byblccmen  and  rose  alike  have  their 
feathered  and  flamed  forms.  The  feathered  flowers 
have  the  colour  on  the  petals  laid  in  beautiful 
styles  of  pencilling  round  the  edge  only  of  the 
petals,  and  the  centre  of  the  petal  is  or  should  be 
devoid  of  colour,  except  the  yellow  ground  of  the 
bizarre,  or  the  white  of  the  rose  or  bybla;men. 
The  flamed  flower  not  only  has  the  feathering  on 
the  petal  edge,"but  this  pencilling  or  feathering  is 
joined  by  bold  beams  of  colour  that  rise  like  fire 
flashes  up  the  petal  centre  and  strike  into  the 
pencilling  of  the  edges  with  their  sharp  tongues 
The  feathering  to  be  perfect  should  be  continuous 
round  the  petal  edge,  and  should  not  skip,  and  thus 
show  here  and  there  the  edges  of  white.  The 
feathering  may  be  Tght  and  delicate  as  in  some 
flowers,  or  heavy  and  dense  as  in  others.  The 
flame  should  be  bold,  striking,  of  good  colour,  and 
sufficient  to  strike  the  feather. 

Other  points  of  (juality  are  the  purity  of  the 
base  colour,  whether  white  or  yellow ;  this  is  one 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  is  of  immense 
value  in  estimating  the  character  of  the  flower. 
There  should  be  six  petals,  as  this  number  affords 
the  most  perfect  circular  outline  ;  there  should  be 
six  stamens,  one  to  each  petal,  each  supporting  a 
bold  black  anther,  and  this  and  the  stamens  should 
be  as  pure  as  the  base  colour. 

A  selection  of  the  leading  Tulips  exhibited  at 
Manchester  would  include  the  following  Feathered 
hizarrex:  Garibaldi,  General  Grant,  John  Mills, 
Lord  Lilford,  Magnum  Bonum,  Masterpiece,  Richard 
Yates,  Robert  Guest  (extra  fine),  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sulphur,  and  William 
Wilson.  Flamed  li'izarres :  Dr.  Hardy,  Dr.  Hut- 
cheon.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
William  Lea.  Fcatltered  ruses:  Aglaia,  Alice, 
Annie  McGregor,  Charmer,  Heroine,  Julia  Farnese, 
Modesty,  Mrs.  Collier,  Lizzie  Dymock,  and  Rachel. 
Flamed  roses:  Annie  McGregor,  Aglaia,  Clio, 
Lady  C.  Gordon,  Mme.  St.  Armand,  Mabel,  Mrs. 
Bright,  and  Triomphe  Koyale.  JhjbUrmexs 
feathered :  Bacchus,  Conningsby  Castle,  Bessie, 
King  of  the  Universe  (very  fine).  May  Queen,  Mrs 
Hepworth,  Pegg's  Seedling,  Talisman,  William 
Bentley,  and  William  Parkinson.  Bj/hlwrnens  tlamed: 
Adonis,  Bacchus,  Bob  Morley,  Beauty  of  Litchurch, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Denman,  May  Queen, 
Perfection,  and  Talisman. 

Of  breeder  Tulips,  the  finest  hizarres  are  Dr. 
Hardy,  Garibaldi,  Lord  Delamere,  Royal  Standard, 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sulphur,  and  William  Wilson.  Bi/hlie- 
men  hreeders  :  Alice  Grey,  Bridesmaid,  David  Jack- 
son, Glory  of  Stakehill,  King  of  the  Universe, 
Lord  Denman,  May  Queen,  Nimbus,  Talisman,  and 
William  Parkinson.  Hose  hreeders :  Annie  Mc- 
Gregor, Lord  Derby,  Mabel,  Mrs.  Barlow,  Miss  1! 
Coutts,  Olivia,  Queen  of  England,  and  Thomas 
Parker. 

Only  two  self  Tulips  were  shown ;  one  was 
Buttercup,  a  glorious  yellow,  and  the  other  Cygnet, 
pure  white.  R.  D. 

Narcissi  in  Grass. — In  writing  on  this  subject 
'  G.  II.  C. "  sa;  s  (p.  .1 12)  :  "  Basal  rot  undoubtedly  is 


due  to  superfluous  moisture."  Now  it  is  always 
somewhat  discouraging  to  read  this  kind  of  off- 
hand settlement  and  dismissal  of  an  investigation 
which  is  full  of  difliculty  and  about  which  the 
best  experts  are  s-tilt  in  I  he  dirk.  To  show  how 
impossible  itis  to  accept  "G.  H.  C.'s'  confident  judg- 
ment, I  will  remark  that  in  my  opinion  it  would 
be  ne:irer  the  truth  to  assert  that  basal  rot  is  due 
to  drought  and  lack  of  moisture,  and  perhaps  I 
have  some  right  to  speak,  having  studied  the 
cultivation  of  Narcissi  fi.'r  at  least  twelve  year.», 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  horticultural 
siibjec's.  Not  that  I  really  believe  either  moi-turc 
or  drought  to  wholly  supply  the  answer  to  the 
investigation.  But  in  my  own  garden  certain  kinds 
of  Narcissi  cannot  be  grown  ;  however  soun  1  and 
fine  their  bulbs  are  when  planted,  they  dwindle 
and  perish  from  basal  rot.  And  there  is  no  water 
within  90  feet  of  the  surface  of  my  garden,  which, 
moreover,  is  set  on  a  slope  and  as  sunny  and 
breezy  as  possible.  This  particular  season  we 
have  probably  suffered  more  from  drought  than 
any  other  district  of  England,  having  had  literally 
no  rain  to  net  the  ground  from  November  until 
the  last  week  in  May.  I  am  now  beginning  to  lift 
my  bulbs,  and  find  the  soil  perfectly  dry  beneath 
them;  nevertheless  there  is  no  diminution  of  this 
mysterious  disease  in  the  varieties  which  are 
subject  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  mention 
localities  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea  line 
where  the  soil  is  always  moist  a  foot  below  the 
surface,  yet  whf  re  this  disease  is  scarcely  known. 
Again,  the  varieties  of  N.  spurius,  such  as  Ard- 
Kigh,  Henry  Irving,  &c.,  die  out  here  and  in  most 
gardens  in  the  south  of  England,  while  in  the  far 
moister  soil  and  climate  of  the  south  of  Ireland 
they  grow  like  weeds.  These  varieties  die  out 
with  me  in  grass,  ,and  planting  in  turf  is  by  no 
means  the  panacea  for  the  maladies  of  Narcissi 
which  it  is  sometimes  represented  to  be.  I  believe 
that  basal  rot  is  due  to  a  complexity  of  un- 
favourable condition'^,  and  not  to  any  one  single 
cause.  But  for  the  most  part  Narcissi  get  too 
little  moisture  both  atmospheric  and  at  root,  not 
too  much.— G.  H.  Engleheart. 


SEA  HOLLIES. 


The  article  upon  these  in  The  Garden,  June  11 
(p.  S-IS),  is  very  interesting,  and  sets  forth  the 
merits  of  a  most  deserving  class  of  plants.  There 
is  only  a  limited  use  for  the  fine  foliage  in  special 
arrangements  or  under  favoured  conditions.  I  re- 
member once  seeing  some  of  them  in  a  garden 
where  many  that  we  call  greenhouse  plants  lived 
and  flowered  on  walls  outside.  They  were  grow- 
ing in  a  bed  with  Agapanthus  and  Tritomas  and 
the  effect  was  fine,  but,  of  course,  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  the  majority 
of  gardens.  The  lovely  flowering  or  "  border " 
kinds,  as  the  article  terms  them,  are  for  everybody, 
and  they  ought  to  be  largely  grown.  The  same 
omission  occurs  in  the  article  in  question  that  is 
made  by  other  writers  on  Sea  Hollies.  The  readi  r 
distinctly  understands  that  the  plants  are  peren- 
nials, but  the  writer  generally  fails  to  mention  E. 
giganteum  as  the  exception.  This  is  unfortunate, 
and  more  than  one  instance  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge of  disappointment  having  been  experienced. 
It  is  truly  a  noble  Sea  Holly,  but  if  we  would  never 
be  without  it  we  must  raise  a  batch  of  seedlings 
each  year.  It  always  dies  after  flowering,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  more  of  a  biennial.  Not  truly 
so,  however,  because  only  by  very  early  raising 
and  good  culture  can  any  of  the  plants  lo 
had  to  flower  in  the  same  space  of  time  that 
suffices  for  such  things  as  Mulleins,  Foxglove.'^, 
&c.  Treated  ordinarily,  seed  sown  during  the 
present  month  will  give  plants  that  will  flower 
two  years  hence.  I  believe  it  might  easily 
be  naturalised  upon  a  sunny  bank  where  other 
vegetation  was  not  rank,  as  it  produces  more  seed 
than  any  other  kind  I  know,  and  even  if  left  to 
chance  some  doubtless  would  grow.  Apart  from 
this,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  very  finest  summer- 
flowering  hardy  plants,  lasting  many  weeks  in 
beauty  and  a  great  favourite  with  bees.    Whether 
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they  ga'her  honey  or  pollen,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
of  all  that  are  regarded  as  bee  flowers  I  have 
never  seen  any  so  numerously  besieged  as  this. 
The  other  Sea  Hollies  are  freely  visited,  but  in 
my  case  not  to  anything  like  the  extent  tiiat  this 
is.  The  more  sunny  the  spot  in  which  it  is  grown 
the  more  silvery  it  comes.  Even  in  partial  shade 
it  does  not  take  on  half  its  delightful  colour. 

Concerning  E.  Oliverianum  and  E.  planum,  1 
read  that  they  are  quite  distinct.  If  so,  it  is 
a  mere  botanical  distinction,  or  otherwise  I  have 
not  had  the  true  plant  under  the  former  name.  I 
had  several  under  that  name  and  from  a  reliable 
source,  but  though  growing  beside  E.  planum,  I 
have  never  observed  any  broad  distinctions  and 
had  come  to  regard  them  almost  as  synonymous. 
Of  both  I  always  have  plenty  of  young  stock,  for 
seedlings  spring  up  around  the  parent  plants  each 
year  in  profusion.  A.  H. 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 


It  seems  somewhat  odd  that  for  a  show  of 
tufted  Pansy  flowers  we  should  here  in  London 
be  chiefly  indebted  to  such  northern  growers 
as  Messrs.  Bobbie  and  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  al- 
though we  do  not  know  whether  the  very  strik- 
ing collections  of  these  flowers  exhibited  at  the 
James  Street  Drill  Hall  on  the  7th  and  else- 
where previously  were  grown  in  Scotland  or  at 
their  seed  grounds  in  the  New  Forest.  Un- 
doubtedly it  would  gratify  southern  fanciers  of 
these  hardy  flowers  could  it  be  proved  that  plants 
did  as  well  at  Beaulieu  as  at  Rothesay,  and  that  it 
was  j  ust  as  easy  to  exhibit  flowers  from  one  place 
as  the  other.  Without  doubt  the  two  most  recent 
summer  seasons  having  been  both  cool  and 
moist  did  very  much  to  popularise  Pansies  of 
every  strain  here  in  the  south,  and  especially  of 
the  bedding  section,  for  they  are  now  much 
more  widely  employed  either  as  carpet  plants 
or  for  mixing  amongst  variegated  Pelargoninnis 
or  amidst  silvery-foliaged  Grasses,  ibc.  ;  indeed 
few  mixtures  produce  more  pleasing  effects  than 
do  strong  bushy  plants  of  Flower  of  Spring 
silver-leaved  Pelargonium  on  a  carpet  of  Archie 
Grant,  or  good  clumps  of  Iresine  Lindeui  on  a 
base  of  white  Viola  Countess  of  Hopetoun  or 
Snowflake.  In  the  large  collection  of  varieties 
which  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  so  recently  ex- 
hibited, by  far  the  larger  number  had  bicoloured 
or  otherwise  diversely  marked  flowers.  Some 
were  blotched,  some  edged,  some  striped,  some 
belted,  but  hardly  fitted  to  produce  any 
pleasing  effect  when  employed  eii  masse.  The 
selfs  were  more  telling  even  in  the  clusters 
of  flowers  as  artificially  set  up.  It  is  very 
probable  that  under  the  cooler  skies  and 
humid  air  of  the  north  these  quaintly  coloured 
forms  look  pretty  enough,  but  they  would 
hardly  please  here  in  the  south,  where  light  is 
strong  and  heat  is  at  times  very  trying.  The 
Messrs.  Dobbio  offer  a  list  of  over  eighty  varie- 
ties, but  so  many  will  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
bear  much  paring  down.  Thus  of  the  large 
variety  presented  at  the  Drill  Hall,  the  best 
yellows  were  Bullion,  self,  deep  yellow  ; 
Vernon  Lee,  lower  petals  bright  yellow,  top 
petals  dark  chestnut,  edged  with  yellow  ; 
Wonder,  a  soft  yellow  shade  ;  and  Le- 
mon Queen,  creamy  white.  The  best  whites 
were  Snowflake,  undoubtedly  the  best,  and 
Countess  of  Hopetoun,  more  compact  in  habit. 
Blue  shades  are  usually  very  abundant.  In 
this  particular  collection  Archie  Grant,  purplish 
blue,  was  one  of  the  deepest  coloured  ;  Mrs.  H. 
Bellamy,  pale  blue  upper  petals,  and  lower 
ones  purple  ;  Max  Kolb,  bright  bluish  purple  ; 
Ariel,  bluish  lavender  ;  and  Annie  King,  bluish 
white,  also  make  a  pleasing  as  well  as  varied 
selection.  Dorothy  Tennant,  purple  ground, 
slightly  streaked,    is  also  a  charming  variety. 


Such  edged  forms  as  Blue  Cloud  and  Skylark, 
both  having  white  grounds  edged  with  diverse 
shades  of  blue,  are  very  pleasing  when  the 
flowers  come  true  to  character.  Lilias  is  an- 
other of  this  class  that  some  may  prefer  to  the 
other  two.  A  select  dozen  of  the  best  of  these 
tufted  Pansies  suflices  for  any  garden,  however 
large.  A.  D. 

PHYSALIS  ALKEKBNGl. 

The  two  species  of  this  interesting  genus  at 
present  in  cultivation  are  both  remarkable  in 
their  way.  P.  edulis  is  the  Cape  Gooseberry, 
and  is  often  cultivated  in  this  country  with 
considerable  success.  P.  Alkekengi  is  a  singu- 
larly handsome  plant,  bearing  throughout  the 
autumn  months  handsome,  bright -coloured, 
bladder-like  fruit.  It  is  perennial  and  extremely 
useful  in  the  mixed  border.  It  may  be  seen 
best  in  large  patches,  and  the  fruiting  branches 
are  very  useful  in  a  cut  state  for  table  and 
other  decoration.     The  large,  drooping,  Cherry- 


The  winter  Cherry  (Physalia  Alkekengi). 

like  fruits  are  borne  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  they  are  extremely  handsome  and  effective 
all  through  the  autumn  months.  It  does  best 
in  strong  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  propagated 
readily  either  by  division  or  cuttings  in  early 
summer.  The  seeds  germinate  freely  if  sown 
directly  they  are  collected,  and  if  grown  well 
will  make  strong  plants  the  following  year.  It 
is  a  native  of  Western  Europe,  through  Central 
Asia  to  Japan,  but  often  cultivated.  A  useful 
plant  for  naturalising  in  woods,  etc.  K. 

.Aquileglas. — When  in  Manchester  a  short  time 
since  I  saw  in  the  garden  of  Stakehill  House,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  J.P.,  a  bed  of 
Aquilegias  raised  from  selected  seeds,  some  double 
and  some  single,  of  a  very  attractive  character. 
Among  the  double  varieties  were  a  few  of  a  singu- 
larly dwarf  growth  not  more  than  15  inches  to  18 
inches  in  height,  densely  flowered,  and  throwing 
their  blossoms  perfectly  erect  in  a  symmetrical 
mass.  One.  a  bright  blue-flowered  double  variety, 
was  singularly  striking,  and  seemed  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  border  purposes.     Many  of  our  Aquile 


gias  are  far  too  tall  and  too  spare  and  spreading  in 
growth.  Therein  lies  the  value  of  the  beautiful  A. 
glandulosa,  if  only  it  could  be  made  to  flower.  I 
have  plants  of  it  both  in  pots  and  in  the  open 
ground,  but  in  neither  case  do  they  flower,  and  I 
have  no  better  luck  with  A.  cccrulea.  If  the  dwarffr 
growing  species  are  difflcult  to  flower,  there  is  reed 
of  the  selection  of  such  a  strain  as  Mr.  Barlow  has 
to  supply  a  better  habit,  especially  for  small 
gardens  where  tall  types  appear  out  of  place. 
Aquilegias  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  if  a 
sowing  be  made  early  in  the  year  and  the  plants 
well  treated  and  grown  on  into  size,  many  of  them 
will  flower  the  same  year,  and  those  which  do  not 
will  bloom  early  the  following  season.  It  is  very 
easy  to  improve  a  strain  by  gathering  a  few  seeds 
only  from  the  very  best  and  rejecting  all  inferior 
kinds.  But  those  who  grow  Aquilegias  generally 
allow  the  plants  to  seed  themselves,  with  the  result 
that  the  commoner  rank-growing  varieties  of  poor 
quality  overpower  the  others  and  crowd  them  out 
of  cultivation.  By  means  of  careful  selection  and 
also  by  cross-fertilisation,  Aquilegias  can  be  greatly 
improved. — R.  D, 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Lilium  candidum.— Many  of  us  are  again  in 
trouble  about  this  grand  old  white  Lily,  owing  to 
its  failure  to  bloom  and  even  in  many  cases  to  grow. 
I  believe  that  something  might  be  done  to  add 
vigour  I  o  its  growth,  which  is  always  desirable  in  the 
case  of  a  plant  being  attacked  by  disease,  as  at  least 
a  partial  remedy  or  preventive.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  Lily  should  be  planted  in  late  summer, 
when  it  naturally  begins  to  grow.  But  my  friend 
Mr.  Weaver  has  sent  to  me  such  excellent  hints, 
that  I  think  they  cannot  be  too  widely  known. 
Mr.  Weaver  has  a  clay  soil,  and  he  plants  the  bulbs 
of  this  Lily  close  to  the  surface,  drawing  the  soil 
around  them  and  hardly  any  over  them.  Com- 
pared with  other  methods  of  planting,  he  says 
this  is  the  best.  My  own  experience  is  that  bulbs 
simply  laid  on  the  surface,  and  overlooked  at 
planting  time,  with  nearly  all  their  scale  points 
visible,  have  grown  and  flowered,  and  been  the 
envy  of  my  friends.  The  method  is  simple,  and 
the'bulbs  are  cheap  and  the  experiment  worthy  of 
trial. 

Asarum  caudatum.— What  a  delighl  fully 
fragrant  plant  is  this  !  It  has  a  powerful  nutmeg 
scent,  and  otherwise  it  is  a  plant  few  would  like  to 
lose  sight  of  after  once  having  made  an  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  It  has  many  points  of  beauty  and 
interest  besides  the  one  feature  just  mentioned. 
Its  long-tailed  black-brown  flowers,  produced  on 
the  ground  surface,  manage  somehow  to  keep 
wonderfully  clean,  and,  in  their  way,  even  bright ; 
then  they  last  individually  six  weeks  or  even  two 
months  ;  indeed  they  are  faiily  good  flowers  until 
the  seed  is  nearly  ripe.  Altogether  the  flowers  are 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  better-known  A. 
europajum.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  neat,  the 
foliage  being  wavy  and  somewhat  heart-shaped. 
It  does  well  in  a  sunny  situation  in  deep  light 
black  soil,  and  in  a  moderate  way  comes  from  self- 
sown  seed. 

Asarum  grandiflcrum.— Under  this  name  a 
very  large  and  distinct  form  has  reached  me.  The 
name  is  certainly  applicable  when  the  plant  is 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  other  spec'es.  The  leaves 
are  large,  like  those  of  an  Aristolocliia  or  a  Colt's- 
foot,  and  fairly  glisten  from  the  peculiar  pubes- 
cence. It  is  a  bold,  though  dwarf  plant.  The 
flowers  are  reddish-brown  and  green. 

Primula  Reidi.  — Small  plants  strufgl  d 
through  the  long  winter,  and  since  real  spiing 
weather  came  have  made  good  growth,  and  some 
have  flowered  and  set  well  for  seed.  After  this  I 
should  consider  that  the  plants,  at  first  properly 
placed,  are  quite  capaV'le  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, at  least  equally  so  with  other  cho:ce 
Primulas. 

Achillea  rupeslris.— A  veiy  small  species 
with  leaves  exl.aling  a  strong  aromatic  odour. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  for  size  of  plant 
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large  as  well  as  lasting.  It  is  a  very  neat  alpine, 
and  cannot  fail  to  become  popular  when  more 
plentiful  and  bettor  known.  J.  Wood. 

WoodviUe,  Kirltsiall. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  AI-PINE 
PLANTS.* 

The  flora  of  the  European  Alps  is  the  richest 
mountain  flora  in  the  world  ;  but  the  term 
"alpine  plants"  is  used  to  include  many  which 
are  not  found  on  the  Alps — some  which  are  not 
mountain  plants  at  all.  In  this  sense  the  word 
"alpine"  is  hard  to  define;  but  I  intend  to 
speak  generally  to-day  of  the  cultivation  of 
ornamental  hardy  plants  of  low  stature,  such  as 
maybe  succe.ssfully  grown  amongst  large  stones, 
either  facing  a  bank  or  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  ground.  There  are  some  favoured  gar- 
dens where  natural  rockeries  exist,  or  wliere 
the  conditions  of  the  soil  with  regard  to  quality 
or  drainage  are  such  that  choice  and  delicate 
mountain  [ilants  may  be  grown  on  tlie  ground- 
level  in  ordinary  borders.  Such  gardens  exist 
in  several  districts  in  England,  and  are  common 
in  Scotland  and  Wales  ;  few  rules  are  necessary 
there,  where  plants  have  only  to  be  planted  and 
kept  clear  of  weeds  in  order  to  thrive.  But 
most  of  us  who  wish  to  grow  choice  alpines  in 
our  gardens  have  to  make  the  best  of  condi- 
tions naturally  unfavourable,  and  in  doing  this 
we  can  be  helped  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  made  it  their  special  study.  We  need 
not  say  much  of  climate  and  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, because  they  are  beyond  our  control.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  high  elevation 
above  the  sea-level  is  a  great  advantage  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  because  the  impurities 
in  the  air  are  more  readily  dispersed,  and  do  not 
collect  or  settle  as  in  lowland  valleys.  Good 
natural  drainage  is  also  a  great  advantage,  be- 
cause although  we  can  drain  the  spot  in  which 
our  alpines  grow,  and  even  our  whole  garden, 
still,  if  the  soil  of  tlie  district  is  wet  and  re- 
tentive, the  local  damp  seems  to  affect  moun- 
tain plants  unfavourably.  Local  difi'erences  of 
climate  caused  by  soil  and  evaporation  ai'e  no 
doubt  important  factors  in  the  growth  of  plants, 
but  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  the 
endless  particulars  which  make  it  iiniiossilile 
that  the  conditions  which  prevail  on  the  Alps 
can  be  imitated  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  I 
will  therefore  assume  that  the  object  of  the 
amateur  cultivator  of  alpines  is  to  bring  to- 
gether as  many  ornamental  and  hardy  dwarf 
plants  as  he  can,  and  make  them  flower  and 
thrive  in  his  garden.  The  degree  of  his  success 
will  depend  jiartly  on  circumstances  which  he 
cannot  control,  but  in  a  great  measure  on  his 
own  skill  and  perseverance. 

The  first  necessity  for  growing  clioice  alpines 
is  to  secure  perfect  drainage  for  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow.  This  may  seem  strange  to 
those  who  have  seen  them  growing  on  tlie 
mountains,  often  apparently  in  perpetual  wet ; 
but  there  tlie  soil  is  never  waterlogged,  or 
charged  with  stagnant  moisture,  but  the  wet  is 
always  in  rapid  motion  and  changing  Suppos- 
ing that  no  part  of  a  garden  naturally  gives  the 
conditions  in  which  alpines  will  thrive,  we 
must  make  these  conditions  by  artificial  means. 
Those  who  wish  to  grow  them  on  flat  borders 
on  retentive  wet  soil  i,  may  do  so  on  the  ground- 
level  by  digging  out  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  3 
feet,  and  draining  the  bottom  of  the  bed  to  the 
nearest  outfall,  and  filling  up  to  the  surface 
with  soil  mixed  with  two-thirds  of  broken  stone, 
cither  in  small  or  large  pieces.     But  in  heavy 
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soils,  where  large  stones  are  easily  obtained, 
still  better  beds  for  alpines  may  be  made  by 
enclosing  tlie  space  with  large  blocks  to  a 
height  of  2  feet  or  3  feet,  and  filling  up  as 
before  directed.  The  sides  of  these  stone 
blocks  can  be  covered  with  many  ornamental 
[jlants  in  addition  to  those  which  are  grown  on 
the  raised  surface.  Hut  the  coniiiKjnest  way  of 
cultivating  alpines  is  upon  what  are  called 
rockeries,  or  loose  rough  stones  laid  together 
in  dift'erent  forms  and  methods.  Of  these  I 
will  speak  more  particularly,  and  then  say  some- 
thing about  the  use  of  walls  and  frames  for  the 
growth  of  mountain  plants. 

The  forms  in  which  the  rockery,  usually  so 
called,  can  be  constructed  may  be  divided  into 
three  ;  (1)  The  barrow-shaped  rockeiy,  (2)  the 
facing  rockery,  and  (3)  the  sunk  rockeiy.  Tiie 
first  may  be  raised  anywhere  ;  the  other  two  de- 
pend partly  upon  the  configuration  of  the 
ground.  No  wood  or  tree  roots  should  be  used 
to  supplement  any  of  them  ;  they  must  be  all 
stone.  Tiie  kind  of  stone  is  seldom  a  matter 
of  choice  ;  everyone  will  use  what  is  most 
handy.  The  rougher  and  more  unshapely  the 
blocks  the  better.  The  size  should  vary  from 
40  or  50  lbs.  to  3  or  4  cwts.  No  mortar  or 
cement  for  fixing  them  together  must  ever  be 
employed  ;  they  must  be  firmly  wedged  and 
interlocked  and  depend  upon  one  another,  and 
not  upon  the  soil  between  them,  to  keep  them 
in  their  places.  This  rule  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance ;  if  it  is  neglected  a  long  frost  or  an 
excessive  rainfall  may  cause  the  whole  struc- 
ture to  collapse. 

Each  successive  part  of  the  stone  .skeleton 
must  be  put  together  before  the  soil  is  added. 
This  applies  to  all  rockeries. 

The  Barrow-shaped  Rocicery. 

The  most  convenient  size  for  the  barrow- 
shaped  rockery  is  about  4  feet  high,  and  0  feet 
or  7  feet  through  at  the  base.  The  length  is 
immaterial.  If  the  long  sides  face  north-east 
and  south- west  it  will  afl'ord  jierlia[is  the  best 
variety  cf  aspect  ;  but  the  amount  of  sunshine 
each  plant  gets  will  depend  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  each  stone  as  much  as  upon  the  main 
structure.  There  cannot  be  too  many  projec- 
tions, and  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  no  chan- 
nels between  the  stones  by  which  the  soil  can 
be  washed  down  to  the  base.  Overhanging 
brows,  beneath  which  plants  can  be  inserted, 
are  very  useful  ;  large  surfaces  of  stone  may 
here  and  there  be  left  exposed,  and  irregularity 
of  form  is  far  better  than  symmetry.  A  formal 
arrangement  of  flat  pockets  or  nest?  offends  the 
eye  without  helping  the  cultivator,  as  the  tastes 
of  alpines  as  regards  slope  of  surface  and  mois- 
ture at  their  roots  are  very  various.  As  for  tlie 
degree  of  sloiie  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of 
the  barrow,  it  will  not  be  uuiforni.  In  some 
places  there  will  be  an  irregular  square  yard  of 
level  on  the  top,  bounded  by  large  cross  key- 
stones, for  which  the  largest  stones  should  be 
reserved.  In  other  parts  the  sides  will  slope 
evenly  to  the  ridge  ;  or  the  upper  half  may  be 
perpendicular,  leaving  only  wide  crevices  to 
suit  the  taste  of  certain  plants.  If  the  blocks 
are  very  irregular  in  form,  and  their  points  of 
contact  as  few  as  possible,  providing  only  for 
secure  interlocking,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
room  for  soil  to  nourish  the  plants.  Ever- 
changing  variety  of  stone  surface,  botli  above 
and  below  the  soil,  is  the  object  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  any  sort  of  symmetry  must  be  avoided. 
The  second  form,  or 

Facing  Rookery, 

is  dependent  upon  the  natural  shape  of  ground- 
surface.    Wherever  there  is  a  steep  bank  facing 


south  or  east  it  may  be  utilised  for  the  growth 
of  alpines.  The  stones,  as  before  advised, 
should  be  large  and  unshapely,  and  be  buried 
to  two-thirds  of  their  bulk,  and  form  a  very  un- 
even surface,  all  being  interlocked  from  top  to 
bottom  as  described.  Rockeries  of  this  form 
are  less  liable  to  sufl'er  from  drought  ;  if  the 
surface  covered  is  large,  access  to  all  parts 
should  be  provided  by  convenient  .stepping- 
stones,  because,  although  every  stone  in  the 
structure  ought  to  be  capable  of  bearing  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  man  without  danger  of  dis- 
[jlacenient,  it  is  better  not  to  have  to  tread  upon 
the  jilants. 

The  Sunk  Roukery. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  but  entails 
rather  more  labour  in  construction.  Where 
subsoil  drainage  is  perfect,  a  sunk  walk  may  be 
made,  not  less  than  10  feet  or  12  feet  wide, 
with  sloping  sides.  The  sides  may  be  faced 
with  stones,  as  described  in  the  second  form  of 
rockery,  and  all  or  part  of  the  excavated  soil 
may  be  made  into  a  raised  mound,  continuing 
the  slopes  of  the  excavated  banks  above  the 
ground-level,  and  thus  combining  the  facing 
rockery  and  the  barrow  rockery.  If  the  outer 
line  of  this  portion  above  the  ground  be  varied 
by  small  bays,  every  jiossible  as[)ect  and  slope 
may  be  provided  to  suit  the  taste  of  every  plant. 
However,  unless  drainage  is  perfect,  a  sunk 
walk,  rising  to  the  ground-level  at  each  end, 
would  not  be  feasible.  But  a  broad  walk,  ex- 
cavated into  the  side  of  a  hill  and  sloping  all 
one  way,  could  be  adapted  to  a  structure  nearly 
similar  to  that  described,  or  the  ground  may 
be  dut'  out  in  the  form  of  an  ainphitlieatre  to 
suit  the  taste  or  circumstances.  But  whatever 
the  form  of  rockery  adopted,  let  the  situation 
be  away  from  the  influence  of  trees,  beyond 
suspicion  of  the  reach  of  their  roots  below,  or 
their  drip,  or  even  their  shade  above.  Trees 
which  only  shelter  from  high  winds  are  so  far 
serviceable,  and  so  are  walls  and  high  banks. 
There  are  few  alpines  for  which  a  storm-swept 
surface  is  good,  but  trees  are  objectionable 
where  they  lessen  the  light,  which  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  welfare  of  most  moun- 
tain plants.  The  shade  and  shelter  aflbrded  by 
the  stones  and  form  of  the  structure  itself 
are  tlie  best  kind  of  shade  and  shelter. 

Soil. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  soil,  which  is 
very  important,  though  I  attach  less  importance 
to  it  than  others  do  who  have  written  on  the 
subject.  I  hold  that  where  atmospheric  and 
mechanical  conditions  are  favourable,  the  che- 
mical combinatijn  of  the  soil  is  of  secondary 
consideration.  It  is  true  that  in  Nature  we 
find  that  the  flora  of  a  limestone  mountain 
difl'ers  in  many  particulars  from  that  of  a  granite 
mountain,  and  on  the  same  mountain  some 
plants  will  thrive  in  heavy  retentive  soil,  whilst 
others  will  be  found  exclusively  in  pieat  or  sand. 
But  for  one  who  is  beginning  to  cultivate  al- 
pines to  have  to  divide  them  into  lime-lovers 
and  lime-haters,  lovers  of  sand  and  lovers  of 
stift'  soil,  is  au  unnecessary  aggravation  of  diffi- 
culties. So  large  a  proportion  of  ornamental 
plants  is  contented  with  the  soil  which  most 
cultivators  provide  for  all  alike— even  though 
in  Nature  they  seem  to  have  predUections — 
that  where  au  amateur  has  only  one  rockery  it 
would  be  too  perplexing  to  study  the  jiartiality 
of  every  pilant,  and  to  remember  every  spot 
where  lime-lovers  or  their  ojiposites  had  been 
growing.  While  saying  this,  I  confess  that  I 
have  some  rockeries  where  both  soil  and  rock 
are  adapted  exclusively  for  lime  plants  ;  others 
from  wliich  lime  is  kept  away,  and  where  both 
soil  and  rock  are  granitic  ;    but  the  great  ma- 
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jonty  of  plants  tlirivc  equ'illy  well  on  butli.  1 
know  few  better  eollections  of  alpine  jilants 
tlmn  one  which  I  recently  saw  at  (Juildfuril, 
growing  on  a  bank  of  almost  pure  chalk.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  noticed  any  inveterate  linie- 
liaters  there  ;  but  conditions  of  drainage  and 
atmosphere  were  the  chief  cause  of  success. 
With  regard  to  soil,  then,  we  must  take  care 
that  it  docs  not  retain  stagnant  moisture,  and 
yet  it  must  not  dry  up  too  readily.  Plants 
must  be  able  to  penetrate  it  easily  with  their 
roots,  the  lengths  of  some  of  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  believed  Good  loam,  with  a  little 
humus  in  the  form  of  leaf- mould  or  peat,  and 
half  or  three-quarters  of  the  bulk  composed  of 
stone  riddliuga  from  the  nearest  stone  (juarry, 
and  varying  in  size  from  that  of  Kapeseed  to 
that  of  horse  beaus,  make  up  a  soil  with  which 
most  alpines  a.ve  quite  contented.  The  red 
alluvial  clay  of  Cheshire,  burnt  hard  in  a  kiln, 
and  broken  up  or  riddled  to  the  above  size,  is 
au  excellent  material  mixed  with  a  little  soil 
and  a  little  hard  stone.  Where  you  are  con- 
vinced that  lime  is  useful,  it  nuiy  be  added  as 
])ure  lime,  not  planting  in  it  till  thoroughly 
slaked  by  mixture  with  the  soil.  Rough  sur- 
face dressing  is  a  thing  in  which  all  alpines  de- 
light, as  it  keeps  the  top  of  the  soil  sweet  and 
moist,  and  prevents  their  leaves  being  fouled. 
Use  for  this  purpose  the  same  riddled  stone  as 
described  above,  which  is  better  than  gravel, 
as  round  pebbles  are  easily  washed  of}'  the  slojie 
by  rain  or  in  watering. 

Planting  Rockeries. 

Having  now  constructed  our  rockeries,  we 
must  next  furnish  them,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  are  to  be  furnished  with 
alpines.  It  is  better  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  see 
the  stones  covered.  It  would  be  easy  to  cover 
them  with  growth  in  a  single  season,  but  it 
would  be  demoralising  to  the  cultivator.  We 
must  not  degrade  choice  alpines  by  putting 
them  to  keep  company  with  Periwinkles,  Wood- 
ruff, large  St.  John's  Wort,  dead  Nettles, 
Creeping  Jenny,  fast  running  Sedums,  and 
Saxifrages,  which  do  duty  for  alpines  on  raised 
structures  of  roots  or  stones  in  the  shady,  ne- 
glected corners  of  many  a  garden.  Some  of 
these  thiijgs  are  very  pretty,  and  desirable  in 
their  way  ;  but  growing  these  cannot  be  called 
the  cultivation  of  alpine  plants,  and  such  sub- 
jects as  I  have  mentioned  must  be  carefully 
kept  oft'  the  alpine  rockery.  Indeed,  there  are 
some  plants,  of  which  (!oronilla  varia  is  one, 
which,  when  once  established  amongst  large 
stones,  cannot  be  eradicated  by  any  means 
short  of  pulling  the  whole  structure  to  pieces. 
Any  plant  which  runs  under  a  large  stone  and 
reappears  on  the  other  side  should  be  treated 
with  caution.  As  a  rule,  nothing  should  be 
jilanted  which  cannot  be  easily  and  entirely  era- 
dicated in  a  few  minutes.  If  a  rockery  is  large, 
there  is  no  reason  for  limiting  the  area  to  be 
assigned  to  each  jjlant,  especially  to  such  as  are 
ornamental  when  in  flower,  and  not  unsightly 
at  other  seasons.  If  ditt'erent  rockeries  or  sepa- 
rate parts  of  the  same  can  be  a.ssigned  to  rapid 
growers  and  to  dwarf  compact  plants,  it  will  be 
an  advantage.  Tliere  are  many  subjects  which 
belong  to  the  class  of  alpines  which  require  to 
be  displayed  in  a  broad  and  high  mass  to  do 
them  full  justice.  Such  things  should  make  a 
train  from  the  top  of  the  rockery  quite  to  the 
ground  ;  Aubrietias,  for  example,  and  Veronica 
prostrata  should  look  like  purple  or  blue 
cataracts  ;  others  should  be  unlimited  in 
breadth,  like  the  dwarf,  mossy  Phloxes  and  the 
brilliantly  coloured  Helianthemums.  Such 
things  do  not  like  being  cropped  round  to  limit 
their  growth,  and  if  there  is  not  enough  room 


for  them  they  had  better  be  omitted  from  the 
rockery,  though  in  still' and  cold  .soils  they  will 
not  thrive  in  the  mixed  border.  Whatever  is 
grown,  the  small  and  delicate  gems  of  the  col- 
lection nnist  run  no  danger  of  being  smothered 
by  overwhelming  neighbours,  ami  this  reciuires 
both  careful  arrangement  and  con.stant  watch- 
ing. When  first  I  began  to  cultivate  alpines,  I 
planted  somewhat  indiscriminately  together 
things  which  I  thought  would  make  an  orna- 
mental combination,  but  the  weaker  soon  be- 
came overwhelmed  in  the  fight  with  the 
stronger,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  build  a  new  rockery  and  plant  it  more  care- 
fully. In  this  way  I  have  now  constructed  at 
least  a  dozen  rockeries,  trying  each  time  to 
benefit  by  past  experiences  and  to  exclude 
weedy  plants.  The  first  and  second  made  still 
continue,  and  are  still  flowery  wildernesses  in 
spring,  but  everything  choice  and  delicate  upon 
them  has  either  long  ago  perished  or  been 
transferred  to  new  quarters.  But  visitors  to 
my  garden  in  spring  who  are  not  connoisseurs 
in  alpines  think  these  wild  rockeries  far  more 
ornamental  than  the  half  bare  stone  heajjs  where 
my  choicest  plants  are  grown,  and  which 
they  think  will  look  very  nice  in  a  year  or 
two  when  they  are  as  well  covered  as  the  others. 
I  have  mentioned  this  to  show  that  those  who 
can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  smaller  and 
more  delicate  alpines,  and  grow  them  for  their 
own  sake,  must  be  contented  to  see  their  fa- 
vourites surrounded  in  many  instances  by  bare 
stones  ;  but  the  stones,  especially  if  they  con- 
tain cracks,  may  often  be  clothed  with  plants 
without  any  danger  of  overcrowding.  I  have 
said  little  about  choice  of  stone  for  rockeries, 
though  I  have  tried  many  kinds,  and  of  all  I 
have  tried  I  prefer  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
common  in  North  Wales,  Derbyshire  and  the 
north  of  Lancashire.  The  loose  blocks  of  this 
which  lie  about  the  land  are  full  of  cracks  and 
are  varied  in  shajie.  I  carefully  avoid  the 
furrowed  and  smooth-channelled  surface  slates 
of  this  stone  often  sold  in  London  forroekwork, 
but  most  unsuitable  for  growing  plants  ;  I  do 
not  speak  of  those,  but  detached  solid  blocks 
abounding  in  deep  cracks  and  crevices.  These 
crevices  are  the  very  place  for  some  of  the 
choicest  alpinea.  Paronychia  shows  its  true  cha- 
racter in  no  other  spot.  Potentilla  nitida 
flowers  when  fixed  in  them,  and  there  only. 
They  are  excellent  for  Phyteuma  comosum.  The 
Spiderweb  Houseleeks  delight  in  them,  and  so 
do  some  of  the  smaller  Saxifrages.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  a  long  list  I  might  make,  and 
things  which  grow  in  such  tight  quarters  never 
encroach  much.  The  little  Arenaria  balearica, 
which  grows  all  over  sandstone  as  close  and  in 
nearly  as  thin  a  coat  as  paint  upon  wood,  does 
not  grov.-  well  upon  limestone  ;  but  this  plant 
does  encroach,  spreading  over  the  surface  of 
small  neighbours  and  smothering  them.  There 
are  many  things,  however,  some  herliaceous, 
some  shrubby  and  evergreen,  which  do  well 
only  on  condition  of  resting  upon  stone  with 
their  leaves  and  branches.  It  is  so  with  Pent- 
.'temon  Scouleri,  and  with  that  most  charming 
dwarf  shrub.  Genista  pilosa,  which  rises  hardly 
an  inch  ott'  the  stone,  though  it  may  cover 
several  square  feet.  There  are  many  other 
such  plants,  but  a  list  of  plant  names  is  out  of 
jilace  here,  and  will  be  given  in  an  appendix. 
I  have  said  before  that  in  planting  aspect  must 
be  carefully  considered.  The  best  aspect  for 
alpines  is  east,  and  west  is  the  worst  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  spot  on  any  rockery  which  may 
not  be  filled  with  a  suitable  tenant.  Some  of 
I  the  most  ornamental  flowers  abhor,  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  my  garden,  even  a  glimpse  of  the  sun. 
Ramoudia  pyrenaica  is  withercdup  by  it   in  an 


hour  ;  so  is  Cyauanthus  lobatus  ;  and  these 
must  be  shaded  on  every  .side  but  north.  As  a 
general  rule,  I  find  all  Himalayan  al|jines  iin- 
patient  of  sunshine  ;  they  may  endure  it  in 
their  own  home,  where  they  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere always  satur.ated  with  wet.  However,  it 
is  only  the  deep  recesses  (jf  the  rockery  towards 
the  north  which  get  no  sun  at  all,  and  plenty 
of  things  are  (|nite  contented  on  the  north  side 
of  the  slope.  It  was  said  above  that  the  rockery 
is  intended  for  dwarf  and  choice  plants  which 
will  not  thri\'e  in  other  parts  of  the  garden. 
This,  of  course,  includes  some  dwarf  shrubs. 
For  instance,  I  must  grow  Lithospermum  pros- 
tratuni  on  stones  or  not  at  all.  The  white 
Erica  carnea,  and  several  such  dwarfs,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  same  number.  These  detaDs 
everyone  must  settle  for  himself.  Such  things 
are  included  in  my  definition  of  alpines.  As 
for  bulbs,  they  may  be  ornamental  enough  at 
times,  but  I  find  they  do  as  well  or  better  else- 
where. Their  leaves  are  untidy  just  at  the 
time  when  the  rockery  ought  to  be  most  gay 
and  neat  ;  and  watering  in  summer,  which  other 
plants  require,  is  bad  for  them,  so  I  have  not 
included  them  in  my  list.  While  speaking  of 
watering,  I  may  say  that  rockeries  such  as  I 
have  described  could  not  dispense  with  it  in  dry 
weather  ;  it  requires  careful  judgment,  and  I 
often  prefer  to  water  the  soil  holding  the  can 
close  to  the  ground  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
stones,  and  letting  the  water  run  down  the  slope 
to  get  to  the  roots,  rather  than  wet  the  plants 
themselves.  Wet  foliage  and  flowers  often  get 
burnt  up  by  sunshine.  Weeding,  carefully 
done,  is  a  necessity  on  rockeries,  for  weeds  will 
come ;  but  plants  which  seed  about  freely  are 
to  be  avoided,  as  they  greatly  multiply  the 
labour  of  weeding,  and  some  of  them  are  hard 
to  eradicate  from  among  the  stones.  The 
Harebells  and  alpine  Poppies,  pretty  as  they 
are,  must  be  excluded  on  this  account ;  so  must 
that  weedy  little  plant,  Saxifraga  Cymbalaria, 
which  can  be  grown  on  any  wall.  The  fewer 
weeds  there  are,  the  more  likely  are  seedlings 
of  choice  and  rare  plants  to  assert  themselves. 
For  instance,  Geranium  argenteum  grows  in 
crevices  into  which  the  seeds  are  shot  when 
ripe,  and  where  plants  could  not  be  inserted, 
and  keeps  up  the  supply  of  this  elegant  alpine. 

R.\isiNG  Alpines  fkom  Seed. 
A  few  words  may  be  in  place  here  about  rais- 
ing alpines  from  seed  ;  for  constant  succession 
is  necessary,  the  duration  of  their  life  in  culti- 
vation being,  for  many  obvious  reasons,  which 
need  not  be  discussed  here,  far  shorter  than  in 
their  native  home.  Reproduction  from  seed, 
where  seed  can  be  obtained,  ensures  the 
healthiest  and  finest  growth,  and  there  is  no 
better  way  of  getting  seed  than  in  saving  it  your- 
self. In  several  cases  the  first  hint  I  have  had 
that  a  plant  has  ripened  fertile  seed  has  been 
the  recognition  of  a  seedling  near  the  parent, 
and  this  experience  has  taught  me  always  to 
look  carefully  for  seed  after  the  flowering  of 
rare  specimens.  I  need  not  say,  therefore,  that 
I  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  cutting  ofl  flower- 
heads  as  soon  as  they  wither  ;  in  some  cases 
the  seed-head  is  nearly  as  ornamental  as  the 
flower,  but  I  have  before  said  that  discretion 
must  be  used  even  in  this,  as  seedlings  of  some 
things  are  troublesome  from  their  number. 
When  ripe  seed  is  gathered  I  recommend  its 
being  sown  at  once.  It  is  then  more  likely  to 
come  up  quickly,  and  as  all  such  plants  as  we 
crow  on  rockeries  are  better  sown  in  pans,  there 
fs  .seldom  difiiculty  in  keeping  small  seedlings 
through  the  winter.  The  greatest  enemy  we 
have  in  the  process  is  the  growth  of  Lichen,  the 
worst  being  the  Marchantia  or  Liverwort  fun- 
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gus,  which  completely  chokes  tender  growth. 
A  coating  of  iiuely  sifted  burnt  earth  on  the 
surface,  and  a  piece  of  flat  ghiss  laid  over  the 
lian,  especially  if  no  water  is  used  for  them  un- 
less it  has  been  boiled,  reduces  this  trouble  to 
a  minimum.  But  sowings  of  choice  and  rare 
seed  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  fun- 
gus picked  off  at  the  first  appearance.  Many 
alpines  seem  never  to  make  seed  in  cultivation, 
and  nuist  l)e  reproduced  by  division  or  cuttings. 
The  skill  rei|uired  to  do  this  varies  greatly  with 
difTerent  subjects  ;  where  a  shoot  can  seldom  be 
found  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  as  in  the 
case  of  two  or  three  hybrid  alpine  Pinks,  the 
striking  needs  delicate  manipulation.  Other 
things  grow  very  slowly,  though  not  long-lived, 
and  a  constant  succession  from  cuttings  must 
be  ensured.  Some  of  the  terrestrial  Oi-chids, 
such  as  Bee,  and  Fly,  and  Spider,  excellent 
subjects  for  rockery,  we  must  be  contented  to 
keep  as  long  as  they  choose  to  live,  as  they 
seem  never  to  increase  in  cultivation  at  all, 
though  they  may  flower  well  year  after  year. 
But  there  are  not  a  few  plants  which  refuse  to 
be  tamed,  and  from  the  time  they  are  planted 
in  our  gardens  seem  always  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  are  never  presentable  in  appearance 
for  two  seasons  together.  Of  these  I  may  in- 
stance Gentiana  bavarica  and  Eritrichium  na- 
num,  which  I  believe  no  skill  has  ever  kept  in 
cultivation  without  constant  renewal,  and  which 
perhaps  are  never  likely  to  repay  the  trouble  of 
trying  to  keep  them  alive  on  aii  English  rockery. 
In  all  alpine  gardening  there  will  be,  even  where 
equal  skill  is  exerted,  different  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, according  to  the  surrounding  conditions  ; 
and  it  mu.st  not  be  expected  that  the  same  soil 
and  treatment  which  keep  a  hundred  rare  al- 
pines in  perfect  health  at  Edinburgh  will  be 
equally  fortunate  at  Kew. 

Frames  for  Alpines. 

This  paper  would  not  be  complete  without 
saying  something  about  the  use  of  frames  in 
alpine  gardening.  Where  the  area  of  rockery 
is  considerable,  a  cold  frame  should  be  assigned 
for  keeping  up  the  supply  of  plants  for  it — cut- 
tings and  seedlings — in  pots.  The  best  treat- 
ment of  these  plants  in  winter  has  been  much 
discussed  in  gardening  journals.  I  may  .say 
that  I  think  all  attempts  to  imitate  natural 
conditions,  such  as  snow  and  long  rest,  by  un- 
natural means  are  mistakes.  During  warm 
winters  mountain  plants  will  grow,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  grow,  and  to  keep  them  unnaturally 
dark  or  dry  when  growing  is  fatal  to  their 
health.  Even  in  severe  frosts  air  must  be  given 
abundantly  in  the  daytime,  and  the  frames  must 
not  be  muffled  up.  Stagnant  air,  whether 
damp  or  dry,  is  their  worst  enemy  ;  but  if  the 
weather  is  warm  enough  to  set  them  growing, 
they  may  easily  die  for  want  of  moisture.  I 
will  not  say  more  than  this,  for  experience  is 
the  best  guide,  and  everyone  thinks  he  can 
manage  his  frames  better  than  his  neighbour, 
but  of  the  use  of  frames  for  flowering  alpines 
in  pots  I  must  add  a  few  words.  There  are 
certain  very  early-flowering  alpines  upon  which 
a  mixture  of  admiration  and  lamentation  is  be- 
stowed at  the  end  of  every  winter.  Their 
flowers  are  often  beautiful  in  a  treacherous 
fortnight  at  the  beginning  of  February,  and  are 
suddenly  destroyed  by  a  return  of  winter  in  its 
severest  form.  I  may  mention,  amongst  others, 
Saxifraga  Burseriana  and  sancta  and  their  near 
relatives  and  hybrids.  Primula  marginata  and 
intermedia,  Androsace  carnea,  Ohanifejasmeand 
Laggeri,  several  dwarf  species  of  Alyssum  and 
Iberis,  and  there  are  a  good  many  more.  Pots 
or  pans  containing  these  may  be  grouped  to- 
gether in  an  open  sunny  spot,  and  plunged  in 


sand  or  coal- ashes  in  a  rough  frame  made  for 
them,  so  that  the  lights  may  be  not  more  than 
3  inches  or  4  inches  above  the  pots.  These 
lights  should  Ije  removed  in  the  daytime  when 
the  weather  is  tine  and  air  should  be  admitted, 
according  to  the  temperature,  at  night.  Such 
a  sheet  of  elegant  beauty,  lasting,  if  well  ar- 
ranged, through  February,  March  and  April, 
may  be  obtained  in  this  way  that  I  often  wonder 
why  amateurs  attempt  to  flower  early  alpines  in 
any  other  fashion.  With  me  April  is  the 
earliest  month  in  which  I  can  expect  to  have 
anything  gay  on  the  o]ien  rockery  without  dis- 
ippointment.  I  am  obliged  to  disfigure  the 
slopes  with  sheets  of  glass  and  handlights  to 
preserve  through  winter  at  all  Omphalodes  Lu- 
cilise,  Onosma  tauricum,  Androsace  sarmentosa 
and  others  which  cannot  endure  winter  wet, 
and  the  real  pleasure  of  the  rockery  begins 
when  the  frame  alpines  are  waning.  I  recom- 
mend those  masses  of  covered  pots  in  early 
spring  to  all  cultivators  of  alpines. 
Alpines  on  Walls. 

I  promised  to  speak  of  alpines  on  walls,  and 
that  shall  end  my  say.  A  few  years  ago  I  was 
driving  through  Dorkini',  and  I  noticed  a  smooth 
and  by  no  means  ancient  brick  wall  covered, 
above  the  reach  of  boys'  hands,  with  Erinus 
alpinns.  Rough  stone  walls  I  had  often  seen 
well  clothed  with  alpines,  but  from  that  time  I 
became  aware  that  there  is  hardly  any  garden 
wall,  of  whatever  material,  of  which  the  parts 
otherwise  bare  might  not  be  made  ornamental 
with  flowers.  I  do  not  suggest  that  such  things 
should  supersede  climbing  Roses  and  wall  fruit, 
but  how  often  we  see  bare  walls  on  which  noth- 
ing is  grown  at  all  !  The  capabilities  of  rough 
stone  walls  for  growing  mountain  plants  are 
very  great.  Falls  of  Aubrietias  and  Iberis, 
groups  of  Saxifrages,  and  similar  subjects  may 
make  many  a  corner  gay  instead  of  bare.  Some 
very  pretty  things  I  grow  on  walls  vdiich  have 
defied  all  my  atte-.npts  to  cultivate  them  else- 
where. I  may  specify  Lychnis  Lagasc;ie,  a 
fragile  evergreen  plant  of  shrubby  growth, 
easily  multiplied  by  seed,  which  alternate  snows 
and  thaws  generally  crush  up,  but  in  this  way 
it  continues  to  thrive,  and  is  covered  during 
early  summer  with  crimson  flowers. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  my  subject, 
and  only  add  that  I  have  made  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  150  or  so  alpine  plants  suited  for  English 
rockeries  in  a  list  given  as  an  appendix,  from 
which  all  coarse  growers  are  excluded. 

Rock  Plants  Suitable  foe  English  Gardens. 


Acantholimon  veiiustum 
Acliillei  tomentosa 

ClaveniiEe 

argeutea 

umbellata 

rupestris 
^thioiiema  grandifiorum, 

and  others 
Aly-ssutn  serpyllifolium 

pjreiiaicum 
Androsace  carnea 

Laggeri 

lactea 

sarmentosa 

villosi 

lanugino.=a 

Vitaliana 
Anemone  alpina 

sulpliurea 

narcissiflora 

vernalis 
Anthemis  Aizoon 
Anthyllis  montana 
Apbyllantlies 
Aquilegia  pjrenaica 
Arenaria  jinrpurascens 

grandirii:)ra 

balearica 

tetraquetra 

laricifolia 


Arabis  Androsace 

Hallori 
Ariiebia  ecliioides 
Aster  alpinus 
Aubrietia 
Bellis  cwrulescens 
Calandrinia  umbellata 
Campanula  garganica 

i'ortensch'auiana 

Waldsteiniana 

Rnineri 

isopliylhi 
Cyananthus  lobatus 
Cyclamen 
Di.inthus  deltoides 

alpinus 

neglectus 

ca^sius 

sylvesfris 

viscidus 

hybrids 
Draba 
Dryas  octopetala 

Drummondi 
Edraianthus  dalmaticus 
Epilobiura  ob^^orJatum 
Erinus  alpinus 
Erodium  Reichardi 

petrEBum 

macrodenum 


Erytbrsea  diffusa 
Fritillaria  (dwarf  kinds) 
Geranium  argenteum 
cineroum 
subcaulescens 
Geum  mini!\tum 
Globularia  nana 
Gypsophila  cera.-lioides 

reptans 
HaljL'riea  rliodopensis 
Helianthemum 
Hippocrepis  comosa 
Houstonia 
Hutcbinsia  .nlpina 
Hypericum  Corls 

repens 

nummularium 
Iberis  sasatilis 

petr.r  a 

I'ruiti 

Tenoroa  na 

rupestris,  &c. 
Leontopodium 
Linaria  alpina 

anticaria 

hepaticaefolia 
Linum  alpinnni 
Litliospermuni  Gastoni 

petrivum 

truticosum 
Lyclmis  Lagascie 

alpina 
Jlicromeria  PIperella 
Myosotis  rupicola 
Omphalodes  Lucllice 
Onosma  tauricum 
Osytropis  Hallaii,  &c. 
Paronychia  serpylUfolia 
Phlox  stellaria 

amceoa 

setacen,  &c. 
Polygala  Chaniffibuxus 
Potentilla  nitida 
Pratia  repons 
Primula  Auricula 

marginata 

viscosa,  &c. 
Ramondia 
Ranunculus  montanus 

hvbridus 

Thora 

parnassifolius 

pyrenajus 


Ranunculus  amplexiiaulis 

rutsefolius 

Seguieri 

anemonoides 

alpestris 
Rubus  arcticus 
SamoluB  repens 
Saponaria  ocymoide'i 
SaKifiaf;a  Burseriana 

(■(.tjlrJon 

diapcnsioides 

aretioidrs 

cochlea' is 

longitolia 

marginata 

saucta 

oppositifolia 

retusa,  &c. 
Scabiosa  Parnassi 
Sedum  Kwer.-i 

pulchellum 

populifolium 

arboreum,  &c. 
Serapervivum  (many  sorts) 
Spiraa  umbellata 

crispifolia 
Thymus      Serpyllum      (in 
many     varieties), 
Ac- 
Tunica  Saxifraga 
Veronica    (several     dwarf 
shrubs  from  Neiv 
Zealand) 

reptans 

sd'catilis  (in  variety) 

spicnta  (true) 

hybrida 

aphylla,  &c. 

AcldUional  Shnils. 

Cytisus  Ardoini 
Erica  carnea 
Genista  pilosa 
Margyricarpus  scto:;us 

Annuals. 

Grammanthes         geatiau- 

oides 
lonopsidiura  acaule 
Leptosipbon  hybridus 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE   863. 

INDIAN  PRIMR(JSES. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  primula 
floribunda.*) 
This  highly  popular  and  interesting  genus  of 
spring  flowers  comprises  considerably  over  100 
species.  They  are  found  in  the  temperate  and 
cold  regions'  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  (_)ver 
forty  distinct  species  are  found  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Northern  India,  and  of  these  something 
like  twenty  are  or  were  until  lately  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  giant  P.  Elwesiana,  Gambelliana,  and 
a  few  others  are  still  amongst  the  uniutro- 
duced  species,  although  seed  has  in  many 
instances  been  .sent  to  England.  Of  the  species 
in  cultivation,  P.  rosea,  P.  rotundifolia,  P.  sik- 
kimensis,  P.  denticulata,  and  P.  capitata  are  the 
most  popular  in  gardens.  They  are  the  most 
easily  managed,  and  are  readily  established  in 
moist  situations.  The  species  from  the  very 
high  elevations  seem  to  require  something  our 
climate  does  not  possess.  They  are  invariably 
easily  raised  from  seed,  only  to  languish,  per- 
haps die  the  first  winter.  Few  of  the  species 
are  long  lived,  and  attention  should  be  given 
to  regular  sowing  of  seed.  Young  strong 
seedlings  always  flower  better  than  old  plants. 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Gertrude  Hamilton, 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  Jauuary  13, 1892.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyng. 
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P.  sikkimensis  and  P.  capitata  rarely  live  over 
three  years.  A  well-drained  boggy  soil  will  be 
found  the  most  suitable,  and  if  it  can  be  regu- 
lated so  as  to  be  dry  during  winter,  all  the 
better.  Indian  species  not  mentioned  are  P. 
sapphirina,  a  very  small  plant  with  purple 
flowers,  P.  Clarkei,  P.  Dickieana,  P.  gorani- 
folia,  P.  Hookeri,  Ac. 

P.  CAPITATA. — This  species  has  much  the  habit 
of  large  forms  of  P.  farinosa,  but  with  non-mealy 
leaves  and  larger  flower-heads.  Although  not  at 
all  difficult  to  manage,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
long-lived  plant,  and  requires  to  be  periodically 
raised  from  seed  in  the  same  way  as  we  treat  bien- 
nials. It  rarely  exceed.s  a  foot  in  height ;  the  leaves, 
forming  a  dense  Hat  rosette,  are  from  2  inches  to 
G  inches  long,  narrow,  irregularly  toothed  and 
usually  covered  on  the  underside  with  line  sulphury 
powder.  The  flowers,  borne  in  round  dense  heads, 
are  rich  deep  purple  and  slightly  fragrant.  It  re- 
quires a  rich  peaty  soil  and  should  be  planted  where 
it  can  escape  the  mid-day  sun.  It  should  be 
watered  frequently  during  the  growing  season,  and, 
if  possible,  kept  dry  during  the  late  autumn  and 
winter.  The  varieties  ca:rulea  and  atro-violacea 
are  very  good.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas, 
where  it  is  found  on  dry  gravelly  banks  at  Lachow, 
Sikkim.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  A  coloured 
plate  of  this  was  given  in  The  Garden  of  Decem- 
ber 13,  ISTl)  (p.  53f). 

P.  DENTICULATA,  although  One  of  the  many 
plants  that  have  not  got  quite  used  to  our  climate, 
is  a  great  favourite  in  gardens,  and  where  it  grows 
freely  and  assumes  a  strong  vigorous  habit,  one  of 
the  best  of  this  large  genus.  It  requires  a  strong 
rich  soil,  and  should  always  be  planted  in  a  shel- 
tered position  on  account  of  the  flowers  often 
appearing  before  our  spring  frosts  are  over.  It  is 
one  of  those  Primroses  that  may  be  cut  up  in  the 
most  careless  way  ;  every  bit  will  grow  and  be  all 
the  better  for  dividing.  It  is  an  excellent  peren- 
nial, and  where  it  succeeds,  the  flower-stems  are 
often  over  2  feet  in  height.  The  flower-heads  are 
spherical,  very  large,  the  flowers  being  lilac-purple 
of  various  shades.  The  leaves  are  each  6  inches  to 
12  inches  long,  rough  and  toothed.  There  are 
several  varieties  in  gardens,  cashraeriana  being  a 
very  distinct  one,  the  flowers  of  this  being  larger, 
dark  purple-lilac.  Henryi  is  a  cross  between  den- 
ticulata  and  pulcherrima  and  is  very  fine,  the  leaves 
mealy ;  alba  and  amabilis  are  also  good.  They 
flower  from  early  March  to  June.  Natives  of  the 
Himalayas,  Yunnan,  &c. 

P.  BLLIPTICA  was  first  introduced  by  the  late 
Mr.  Anderson-Henry,  and  distributed  under  the 
name  of  P.  obtusiloba.  It  seems  a  difficult  plant 
to  manage,  and  invariably  dies  out  after  flowering. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  P.  rosea  with  purple 
flowers.  It  rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  he'ght,  with 
about  a  dozen  purplish-blue  flowers  in  a  hei.d.  The 
leaves  are  non-mealy,  oval  or  oblong,  each  about  1  k 
inches  long-,  sharply  toolhed,  and  shiny  above.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July  and  is  a  native  of  Thibet, 
Cashmere,  &c.,  at  from  SOOO  feet  to  12,000  feet 
elevation. 

P.  BROSA  is  almost  exactly  intermediate  between 
denticulata  and  capitata,  and  was  lontc  cultivated 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  capitata  crispa, 
from  its  crisp  Par.-ley-like  leaves.  It  differs  from 
denticulata  by  its  more  slender  habit  and  non- 
mealy  leaves,  which  are  full  grown  at  flowering 
time,  and  from  capitata  by  its  looser  flmver-heails, 
deeper  purple  flower.-,  and  cri-p  leaves.  P.  erosa 
is  a  charming  plant  for  damp  shady  spots  on  the 
rockery,  but  like  capitata  must  be  regularly  raised 
from  seed,  as  the  old  p'ants  soon  die  out.  It  flowers 
about  the  same  time  as  P.  capitiita,  and  is  a  native 
of  the  Himalayas. 

P.  FLORIBUNDA  well  deserves  its  name,  as  it 
seems  impossible  to  possess  a  plant  that  flowers 
more  abundantly  or  is  so  easily  managed.  It  is 
unfortunately,  iRot  quite  hardy,  and  although  it 
has  frequently  been  tried  out  of  doors,  no  one 
has  yet  succeeded  in  keeping  it  two  consecutive 
vvinters.  In  a  cool  house  it  will  commence  bloom- 
ing in  September  and  will  continue  almost  with- 


out a  break  to  flower  until  the  following  September. 
When  allowed  to  flower  so  long,  however,  the 
plants  become  exhausted  and  will  have  to  be  re 
newed  from  seed,  as  they  divide  badly  and  are 
rarely  ever  satisfactory  afterwards.  It  resembles, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  coloured 
illustration,  more  nearly  P.  verticillata  than  any 
other  species  known  to  us ;  the  leaves  are,  how- 
ever, non-mealy,  the  flowers  a  rich  canary-yellow. 
It  should,  as  stated  above,  be  regularly  raised  from 
seed,  as  the  old  plants  are  next  to  useless.  Native 
of  the  Western  Himalayas. 

P.  IMPERIALIS,  the  giant  Java  Primrose,  lately 
introduced  to  and  flowered  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus. 
Its  hardincEs  has  not  been  yet  tiled,  but  there  is 


Primula  sikkimensis. 

no  reason  why  it  should  not  stand  out  in  the  south 
of  England  or  in  Ireland.  It  grows  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  high,  bearing  many  whorls  of  deep  yellow 
flowers,  quite  unique  and  very  handsome.  The 
leaves  are  said  to  be  very  large  in  a  wild  state  ; 
under  cultivation  they  are  8  inches  to  10  inches 
long,  2  inches  to  3  inches  broad,  sharply  dentate, 
and  without  meal.  It  is  a  moisture-loving  plant, 
and  requires  abundance  of  water  during  the  season 
of  growth.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  appeared  in 
The  Garden  of  September  V.),  ISlil  (p.  266). 

P.  M[NUTISSIM.\  is  a  small,  densely  tufted  species 
with  small  rose-coluured  flowers.  It  is  not  a 
garden  plant,  and  is  only  fout.d  in  botanical  col- 
lections. Native  of  Cashmere  and  Kumaon,  flower- 
ing June  and  July. 

P.  MOLLIS,  the  soft-leaved  Bhotan  Primrose,  like 
P.  floribunda,  will  not  stand  in  the  open  air  in  this 


country,  not  so  much,  we  believe,  on  account  of 
frosts,  as  it  is  found  at  high  elevations,  as  from 
cold  fogs  and  excessive  moisture  overhead.  It  has 
been  tried  often,  and  as  often  failed.  As  a  green- 
house plant,  however,  it  is  both  useful  and  interest- 
ing, and  as  it  may  be  grown  successfully  in  a  very 
low  temperature,  it  may  prove  useful  for  corridors, 
&c.  It  grows  quickly,  and  should  be  potted  in 
good  rich  loamy  soil.  From  a  6-inch  pot  as  many 
as  thirty  flower-stems  are  produced,  each  bearing 
four  to  six  whorls  of  rerldish  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  roundish,  covered  with  curious  spreading  hairs, 
toothed,  and  veined.  It  flowers  from  April  until 
August,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Bhotan  Mountains. 

P.  NIVALIS.— A  remarkably  fine  and  distinct 
species  now  almost  lost  to  cultivation.  Dr.  Kegel 
describes  it  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful species  of  the  genus.  It  is 
found  in  the  Alps  of  Afghanistan 
and  Nepaul,  but  is  a  common  Si- 
berian Primrose.  The  flowers  vaiy 
from  reddish  or  rose-coloured  to 
deep  purple  and  vinlet.  P.  n.  var. 
purpurea,  a  typical  Himalayan  form, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  Primroses 
to  manage  under  cultivation.  It 
v\  f  eems  to  require  being  kept  perfectly 

^^-...___^         dry   during   the   late   summer   and 
»   >■        ~~'">v      autumn.  Indeed  in  its  native  habitat 
we  are  told  it  is  buried  in  snow  from 
N»»l  early   October   until   May,   and   al- 
_J     though   this   may   not   account  for 
our   want   of   success,   it   seems  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  our  open  moist 
A   MS  winters  are  the  reverse  of  welcome 

^     '^ "  to  P.  purpurea.     It  is  a  very  hand- 

some Primrose  if  it  would  only  stay 
long  enough   with  us  to  enable  us 
to  find  suitable  means  for  growing 
it.     It  grows  at  elevations  of  10,0(0 
feet  to  14,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas. 
P.  OBTUSIFOLIA  is  a  species  nearly  allied  to  P. 
sikkimensis,  which  it  resembles  in  habit  and  leaves. 
It  is   a   very   pretty  plant,  though   a  rather  shy 
bloomer,  and  when  strong  specimens  can  be  ob- 
tained it  will  prove  useful  for  early  summer  flower- 
ing.    It  i?rows  from  6  inches  to  12  inches  high,  the 
stem  bearing  a  loose  umbel  of  dark  blue  or  reddish 
purple  flowers.    A  native  of  the  Western   Hima- 
layas. 

'p.  PETIOLARIS,  another  rare  and  extremely  vari- 
able species,  has  been  in  culiivation  several  yeais, 
although  not  by  any  means  happy.  The  leaves, 
which  seem  to  vary  greatly  in  size  and  mealiness, 
are  from  2  in.  to  12  in.  long,  irregularly  toothed, 
and  of  two  or  more  distinct  forms  on  a  single 
plant.  The  flowers  are  pale  lilac  or  pink,  in  a 
large  loose  head,  and  very  showy.  It  grows  at 
high  elevations  from  Simla  to  Bhotan,  and  flowers 
in  Auo'ust. 

P.  "proliferA. — This  has  been  confused  with 
the  Java  P.  imperialis,  but  since  the  introduction 
of  the  latter  in  lis  true  form  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  their  being  distinct  species.  P.  I  roh- 
fera  may  be  described  as  a  yellow-flowered  P.  ja- 
ponica;'in  habit  and  appearance  it  is  identical,  and 
requires  similar  treatment.  It  does  best  in  rich 
loamy  soil  and  likes  plenty  of  moisture  all  through 
the  growing  season.  It  commences  to  flower  in 
June  and  continues  until  September.  A  native  cf 
the  Himalayas. 

P.  Reidi,  found  by  Duthie  near  Raler  Glacier, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  quaint  Primroses 
we  have  yet  seen.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  hardy 
in  the  open  rockery,  although  it  does  well  and  con- 
tinues to  increase  with  a  glass  covering  over  it 
during  the  winter.  It  is  more  quaint  than  beau- 
tiful, rarely  growing  more  than  2  inches  high,  the 
stem  bearing  many  pale  sulphur  campanulate 
flowers  which  are  fragrant.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
yellowish-green,  and  covered  on  both  surfaces  with 
long  silky  hairs.  It  flowers  in  June  and  ripens  seed 
freely,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 

P.  reticulata  is  a  poor  weedy  plant,  somewhat 
similar,  but  very  inferior  to  P.  sikkimensis. 

P.  ROSEA.— The  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  of 
all  the  Himalayan  species,  aud  one  of  the  easiest 
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to  manage  under  cultivation.  Few  plants  better 
repay  a  little  extra  attention  than  does  this  charm- 
ing Primrose  and  none  respond  more  readily.  It 
is  a  true  bog  plant,  and  should  be  planted  in  good 
peat  near  a  running  stream  if  possible.  In  just 
such  a  position  we  have  seen  great  breadths  of 
this  plant  from  self-sown  seed,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  by  far  the  best  way  (  f  increasing  it.  It 
is  one  of  the  hardiest,  and  when  doing  well  it-i 
large  sheets  of  bright  rosy  carmine  flowers  are 
very  effective.  The  leaves  are  oval,  serrated,  Ijiight 
green,  and  do  not  appear  until  after  the  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Western  Himalayas,  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  appeared 
in  The  Gaede.v  of  July  5,  1S7!)  (p.  12). 

P.  EOTUNDIL'OLIA,  the  round-leavcd  Piimrose 
from  Cashmere  and  Siklvim  at  elevations  of  12,0i:i(;i 
feet  to  l:!,(l(ll)  feet  above  sea  level,  is  a  very  pretty 
and  attractive  species.  Next  to  P.  rosea  comes 
the  above  for  brightness.  It  is  somewhat  similar 
in  habit,  forming  a  large  mealy  bud  during  winter, 
which  should  be  protected  from  the  depredations 
of  birds,  &c.  The  plant  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
the  leaves  round,  dark  green  above  and  mealy 
underneath.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
heads  of  a  bright  rosy  red  as  large  as  those  of  P. 
rosea.  It  likes  a  free  peaty  soil  in  a  half-shady 
spot.     It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

P.  SIKKIMENSI.S. — An  old  and  extremely  popular 
Primrose  from  high  elevations  near  Lachong  and 
Lachen,  where  it  covers  acres  with  a  yellow  carpet 
in  May  and  June.  It  flowers  later  in  cultivation, 
and  is  an  excellent  plant  for  wet,  boggy  places  in 
the  wood  or  the  wild  garden.  Like  many  of  the 
other  species,  it  is  not  long-lived,  and  should  be 
raised  from  seed  every  few  years,  as  the  old  plants 
after  the  third  year  are  not  of  much  use  for  flower- 
ing. The  third  year's  flowers  are  usually  best,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  stems  of  strong  plants 
a  yard  high  and  bearing  over  fifty  of  the  m'ost  fra- 
grant yellow  flowers.  It  grows  best  in  a  good 
peaty  soil,  and  does  not  like  being  disturbed. 

P.  Stuaeti,  like  P.  purpurea,  is  a  beautiful 
Primrose,  and  a  most  difficult  one  to  manage.  The 
remarks  under  P.  purpurea  apply  equally  to  this 
one.  The  flower-stems  grow  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
high,  bearing  large  heads  of  pale  yellow  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  lance-shaped,  entire  mar- 
gined, and  yellow  underneath.  It  is  not  in  culti- 
vation so  far  as  we  know.  D.  K. 
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ORCHIDS. 

The  changeable  weather,  as  usual,  causes  us  from 
time  to  time  to  alter  our  treatment  of  the  various 
houses.  The  cool  weather  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
for  the  cool  house  Orchids,  including  many  plants 
besides  the  Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias. 
The  beautiful  Dendrobiums,  such  as  D.  Jamesi- 
anum  and  D.  infundibulum,  are  really  cool  house 
species,  considering  that  they  are  found  at  an  ele- 
vation where  the  temperature  falls  to  40°  and 
sometimes  lower,  and  as  it  is  also  stated  that  the 
annual  rainfall  in  the  D.  Jamesianum  district  is 
.'omething  bke  2(10  inches,  we  may  therefrom  form 
some  idea  of  the  treatment  required.  A  moist  atmo- 
sphere and  a  good  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  are 
essential  in  the  grov/ing  season.  For  many  years 
these  beautiful  Dendrobiums  were  trealed  like  the 
nearly  allied  species,  D.  formosum,  but  it  was  found 
that  though  they  can  scarcely  be  admitted  to  have 
any  specific  dift'erence,  the  treatment  must  be  quite 
different.  Messrs.  Veitch,  in  their  new  Manual, 
described  D.  Jamesianum  as  a  variety  of  D.  in- 
fundibulum, and  both  as  "nothing  more  than  al- 
pine forms  of  D.  formosum."  We  now  know  that 
two  of  them  thrive  in  the  cool  house  and  the  other 
in  the  East  India  temperature.  They  may  be 
grown  in  good  peat  or  Sphagnum  in  baskets  or 
pots,  and  be  placed  near  the  glass  roof  of  their 
respective  houses.  The  outside  air  being  cool 
and  scnxcely  any  artirtcial  heat  being  used,  not 
much  damping  down  has  been  needed  in  the  cool 
bouse,  for  too  much  moisture  without  heat  in  the 


pipes  causes  the  flowers  to  become  studded  less  or 
more  with  decay  spots.  All  the  Odontoglossums 
and  Masdevallias  require  sufficient  water  to  keep 
the  Moss  growing  freely  upon  the  surface  of  the 
potting  mateiial.  The  temperature  at  night  is 
from  5(P  to  o.'j",  but  by  day  it  is  very  uncertain, 
fluctuating  between  G5°  and  85°,  simply  because 
wc  could  not  keep  it  down  lower  with  the  ther- 
mometer up  to  85°  in  the  shade  out  of  doors. 
When  excessively  hot  weather  sets  in  many  of  the 
cool  house  Orchids  show  signs  of  distress  when  it 
is  long  continued.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
plants  ought  not  to  be  repotted  at  this  season,  and 
certainly  in  very  hot  weather  the  strain  upon  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  is  quite  enough  from  the  heat 
wi'  bout  anything  else.  Newly-imported  pieces  may 
be  planted  in  quite  small  pots  at  any  lime. 

The  Cattleya  house  is  very  interesting  at  this 
season  even  when  the  number  of  flowers  is  greatly 
diminished,  for  there  are  yet  some  straggling 
blooms  of  choice  species  and  varieties,  and  some 
are  in  prospect.  It  is  very  interesting,  too,  to 
watch  the  growth  of  the  Cattleya  Triana%  C.  Men- 
deli  and  C.  MossiiE  sections.  Now  that  they  have 
passed  out  of  bloom  they  require  careful  treatment, 
in  order  that  strong,  well-ripened  pseudo-bulbs 
may  tie  forme  \  for  next  year.  We  are  also  anxiously 
looking  for  the  full  development  of  the  sheaths  of 
C.  Dowiana  and  all  the  varieties  of  this,  the  more 
vigorous  C.  gigas  and  its  varieties,  with  the  inter- 
mediate C.  Hardyana.  If  the  treatment  previously 
recommended  has  been  followed,  flowering  sheaths 
will  be  fairly  plentiful,  but  the  C.  Dowiana  type  is 
the  most  diflicult  to  manage  after  the  first  few 
years  of  its  importation  is  over,  when  the  native 
energy  of  the  plants  is  exhausted.  After  a  time 
it  seems  that  the  infants  have  not  sufficient  stamina 
to  throw  flowering  sheaths  under  the  best  artificial 
treatment  we  can  give  them.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  suft'used  through  the  leaves,  and,  like  yel- 
low Carnations,  C.  Dowiana  is  the  most  difficult  of 
all  to  grow.  The  imported  plants  are  furnished 
with  short  stout  bulbs,  which  alter  considerably  in 
form  under  the  artificial  treatment  we  give  them, 
becoming  long  and  slender.  This  alteration  in  the 
nature  of  the  growths  shows  that  the  climatal  con- 
ditions are  different  where  the  plants  grow  natu- 
rally. The  pretty  little  Promenrea  citrina succeeds 
adniirably  in  this  house  and  flowers  in  June  and 
into  July.  It  belongs  to  a  small  genus  of  Orchids 
nearly  related  to  Maxillaria,  and  should  be  grown 
in  baskets  or  pans  in  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum. 
The  Aerides  Fieldingi  (Fo.xhrush  Aerides)  is  now 
finely  in  flower  in  the  Cattleya  house.  Its  very 
long  spikes  of  rosy  purple-tinted  flowers  have  a 
fine  effect.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  this  genus,  and 
in  contrast  to  it  is  A.  iaponicum,  perhaps  the 
smallest-growing  species  in  the  genus  ;  its  pendu- 
lous spikes  are  few-flowered,  but  the  whole  plant 
is  interesting,  as  being  from  so  high  a  northern 
latitude  as  Japan,  and  its  perfume  is  very  pleas- 
ing. Grow  it  in  baskets  near  the  glass  in  the 
shady  part  of  the  house  in  Sphagnum  with  a  little 
peat  of  a  very  fibrous  nature. 

The  varieties  of  Sobralia  macrantha  are  now  in 
flower  and  very  showy  distinct-looking  plants  they 
are.  While  growing  they  need  plentiful  supplies 
of  water  and  a  mass  of  good  fibrous  yellow  loam 
and  the  best  lumpiy  fibrous  peat  to  grow  in.  The 
pots  soon  become  matted  with  the  thick  fleshy 
roots.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  division  ;  the 
plants  may,  if  of  large  size,  be  separated  into 
several  pieces  and  be  repotted.  The  best  time  to 
do  this  is  just  before  the  plants  start  into  growth, 
or,  if  we  could  hit  the  time,  when  the  roots  begin 
to  become  active  after  a  season  of  rest.  Some  va- 
rieties of  S.  macrantha  are  much  dwarfer  than 
others.  Woolley's  variety  is  dwarf,  and  the  hand- 
some one  named  splendens  will  throw  up  its  Reed- 
like stems  to  a  height  of  1  feet  or  5  feet.  S.  xan- 
tholeuca  has  become  well  known  in  recent  years  ; 
it  is  truly  handsome  ;  the  large  yellow  flowers  of 
different  shades  are  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  rich 
purplish  crimson  ones  of  S.  macrantha.  I  grow 
them  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and 
they  flower  freely  every  year.  One  fault  the 
flowers  have,  and  that  is  the  short  time  they  last 
fresh,  but  there  is  a  succession  of  them  constantly 


developing.  The  temperature  of  the  Cattleya 
house  would  be  IJO"  to  05°  at  night,  and  the  East 
India  house  about  70°.  J.  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stoves.— Where  plants  have  thriven  well  and  the 
growth  of  such  foliage  subjcc's  as  Palms,  Crotons, 
braca;na=,  Dieflenbachias,  and  the  hardier  of  the 
stove  Ferns  has  been  such  as  to  need  moie  room, 
this  may  be  had,  provided  there  is  acrom  modal  ion 
in  other  houses.  F'or  instance,  during  the  next 
eight  or  ten  weeks  such  planls  as  these  would  add 
greatly  to  the  effect  where  a  large  conservatory 
has  to  be  filled,  eiving  quite  a  change  to  the  usual 
run  of  plants.  F.owers  will  have  predominated  to 
a  considerable  extent  during  the  past  thiee  or 
four  months;  a  change,  therelorc,  in  the  airange- 
ment  will  be  all  the  moie  welcome.  With  the 
gayest  season  out  of  doors  the  conservatory  really 
need  not  contain  so  manv  flowers  ;  it  rather  affords 
a  pleasing  relief  and  makes  the  surroundings  rnore 
enjoyable  than  otherwise  when  good-sized  foliage 
plants  are  thus  employed.  The  chief  points  to 
observe  when  such  plants  as  tho^e  named  are 
used  are  to  gradually  inure  them  to  the 
change  fjom  a  stove  with  a  fjee  amount  of 
moisture  and  a  comparatively  close  treatment  to 
the  atmosphere  of  a  conservatory  which  will  be 
more  freclv  ventilated  and  the  temperature  lower. 
If  this  be"  not  done  in  the  slove  itself,  the  con- 
.'ervatory  should  be  kept  closer  fi>r  a  few  days. 
The  watering,  too,  will  have  to  be  done  with  more 
caution,  for  whilst  in  a  stove  many  maybe  watered 
quite  fieelv,  yet  when  in  a  ccnseivatory  more  care 
is  necessary.  If  the  weather  be  hot  they  may 
take  as  much  or  moie  at  times,  yet  without  fire 
heat  they  will  oftentimes  require  considerably  less. 
In  such"  cases  I  prefer  the  water  to  be  chilled, 
particularly  if  the  conservatory  supply  be  taken 
from  quiie'a  cold  water  tank.  The  plants  should 
not  be  stood  too  dose  to  open  windows  nor  be  too 
much  exposed  to  sunshine.  Crotons  will  have 
been  exposed  where  the  object  has  been  to  secure 
highly-coloured  foliage;  now  this  has  been  attained, 
the  shading  will  not  do  any  harm  f >  r  a  time  :  the 
other  plants  should  be  shaded  as  before.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a  little  risk  to  be  run,  but  with  due 
care  it  is  almost  «(Z.  Young  growing  plants  that 
have  not  thoroughly  filled  thtir  jots  with  roots 
should  not  be  used  :  none  in  fact  which  have  been  re- 
cpntly  potted,  whetherthey  be  large  or  small.  Such 
Palms  as  Arecalutescens,  A.  Verschaffelti  and  the 
varieties  of  the  Dajmonorops  with  Cocos  plumosa 
and  Cham^dorea  glauciColia  may  be  thus  used,  all 
being  plants  of  graceful  habit.  The  larger  forms 
of  the  Draca?nas,  as  D.  Youngi,  D.  amabilis,  D. 
Shepherdi,  and  the  smaller,  as  D.  terminalis,  are 
amongst  the  best  ;  some,  as  D.  Cooperi  and  D. 
Mrs.  Turnes  are  rather  tender.  Those  plants,  of 
which  there  are  duplicates  should  be  used  the 
most  freely  ;  then  if  a  few  do  suffer  somewhat,  it 
will  not  matter  when  others  are  growing  on  to 
take  their  place.  Such  plants  as  Caladiums, 
Marantas,  Alocasias,  and  Anthuriums  should  not 
be  used  in  this  way  ;  they  are  more  liable  to  injury ; 
neither  is  it  advisable  to  use  such  Ferns  as  Gymno- 
grammas.  Room  for  all  of  these  things  wdl  be 
provided  by  the  removal  of  those  aforementioned, 
so  that  such  as  Caladiums  and  other  quick  grow- 
ing plants  can  have  sufficient  space  to  be  seen  to 
advantaae. 

Flowering  plants,  as  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  and 
Impatiens,  can  also  be  used  in  the  conservatory  in 
the  way  suggested  ;  so  also  can  the  annual  Torenia, 
T.  Fou'rnieri,  when  it  has  been  well  advanced  pre- 
viouslv.  but  other  plants,  as  Ixoras,  Dipladenias, 
AUainandas,  andYincas,  it  is  not  well  to  trifle  with. 
I  have,  however,  used  for  some  weeks  in  this  way 
both  Clerodendron  fallax  and  Bougainvillea  glabra 
without  any  harm  coming  to  either  one  or  the 
other.  When  the  flowering  jilants  are  too  much 
overcrowded,  such  as  Allamandas,  A'incas,  and 
Clerodendrons,  also  Bougainvilleas,  they  can  be 
grown  in  another  light  house  for  the  flowering 
season.  For  instance,  a  greenhouse  (in  the  usual 
way)   if   not   too   much  occujiied   now  might  for 
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the  time  be  treated  as  a  stove  with  considerable 
advantage.  Overcrowding  is  bad  at  aiy  time  ;  when 
therefore  it  can  be  avoide  1  in  either  o£  the  ways 
I  have  suggested  it  is  better  for  the  plants.  Their 
vdtimate  disposal,  if  not  actual'y  required  in  the 
aitumn,  can  then  be  duly  onsidered. 

Sued  sowing. — This  matter  should  receive  fur- 
ther consideration  now.  If  the  stock  of  Primulas  is 
not  up  t-)  the  usual  .standard,  it  is  not  too  late  yet  to 
sow  and  raise  a  further  stock.  Seed  sown  at  this 
season  may  be  raised  in  a  close  pit  or  fram;  with- 
out artificial  heat.  Cineraria  seed  sown  at  this 
tiuie  will  provide  a  stock  of  useful  plants,  minus 
the  unduly  largo  foliage,  more  like  small  Rhubarb 
leaves  I  baa  anything  cl-e.  Thi.s,  too,  c  m  be  raised 
wiih  the  I'riuiula  seed.  If  pi.ants  of  fairly  large 
size  of  the  herbacc  HIS  Calceo'arias  are  essential, 
the  seed  should  now  be  sown,  keepingtho  seed  ]ian 
in  quite  a  cool  place,  as  for  instance  behind  a  r.ortli 
wall.  Humea  elegans  should  also  be  raised  from 
seed  about  this  time,  being  treated  as  first  advised 
in  a  close  frame  ;  this  jilaut  requires  some  care  to 
get  a  satisfactory  return.  Finely  sifted  le.if  soil 
and  loam  should,  with  a  free  amount  of  silver  sand, 
be  distributed  upon  the  surface  of  the  pan  prior  to 
sowing  the  seed.  JAs   HuDsox. 
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Thinning  young  ckops. — The  thinning  out  of 
the  various  young  crops  should  now  be  brought  to 
a  close,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Carrots, 
wdiich  may  either  bo  in  danger  of  suffering  from 
the  depredation  of  the  Carrot  grub,  or  where  ihe 
surplus  is  required  for  drawing  for  early  use.  The 
larger-growing  Carrots  maybe  thinned  to  (5  inches, 
those  of  medium  size  an  inch  or  two  less,  whilst 
for  Parsnips  a  foot  apart  will  be  ample,  this  dis- 
tance providing  sulliciently  large  roots.  Sa'safy 
and  Scorzonera  may  be  left  from  9  inches  or  a 
foot,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  When 
the  thinning  has  been  finished,  the  surface  must 
be  again  stirred  with  a  hoe  both  to  stimulate 
growth  and  keep  down  weeds.  Whether  or  not 
Onions  must  be  thinned  freely  is  more  a  matter  of 
fancy  than  anything  else.  Only  in  cases  where 
they  are  at  all  too  thick  need  any  of  the  young 
Onions  be  pulled.  The  liulbs  as  they  increase  in 
size,  where  they  are  in  clusters  of  two  or  three, 
push  each  other  on  one  side  and  so  have  room  for 
expansion. 

Onion  fly. — Where  preventive  measures  were 
not  taken  earlier  in  the  season,  this  destructive 
pest  will  now  hi  busy.  There  cannot  be  any  mis- 
taking its  presence,  for  the  fo'iage  quickly  turns  of 
a  yellow  cast  and  falls  over.  This  season  I  ,am 
afraid  it  will  be  rather  prevalent,  the  late  dry 
weather  having  apparently  favoured  the  egg-pro- 
duction. When  once  its  presence  is  detecte  1, 
prompt  measures  must  be  taken,  or  else  there  may 
be  danger  of  the  best  part  of  the  crop  being 
ruined.  One  of  the  best  preventives  is  sprinkling 
a  little  gas-lime  along  the  centres  of  the  rows,  care 
being  taken  not  to  let  it  fall  upon  the  plants. 
Freely  dusting  the  plants  with  soot  will  not  do  any 
harm,  the  rains  washing  it  to  the  roots,  and  in 
addition  to  proving  distasteful  to  the  grabs,  acting 
as  a  stimulant.  Guano  may  also  be  used,  but  only 
just  a  sprinkling,  and  this  not  over  the  foliage. 
Last,  but  not  least,  petroleum  diluted  wiih  water 
may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  a  wineglassf  ul  to  three 
gallons  of  soft  water,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
mixture  well  agitated,  or  injury  may  result. 
This  umst  be  lightly  syringed  over  the  whole 
quarter.  Slightly  earthing  up  the  rows  on  each 
side  may  also  be  adopted.  Any  plants  found  to  be 
attacked  should  be  dug  up  carefully  and  burned, 
also  removing  any  grubs. 

Beet. — In  my  case  the  seeds  of  Beet  have  ger- 
minated very  badly  indeed.  At  any  rate,  I  shall 
have  to  make  the  most  of  the  thinnings  and  also 
make  an  extra  sowing.  1  have  sown  as  late  as  this 
at  other  times  when  the  crop  has  been  short,  and 
invariably  managed  to  secure  a  serviceable  lot  of 
roots.  No  one  need  have  any  misgivings  about  its 
being  too  late  for  sowing,  for  if  tl)e  roots  are  smal 


they  will  be  acceptable.  Carter's  Crimson  Ball 
and  Dell's  Crimson  are  capital  varieties  and  may 
be  relied  upan  for  good  quality.  Any  transplanting 
should  take  place  in  showei'y  weather,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  tap-root.  "The  Turnip-rooted  sorts 
are  not  so  likely  to  suOfer  as  the  long-rooted  section 
from  transplanting. 

Summer  Si-inach.— As  a  rule  Spinach  does  not 
prove  very  satisfactory  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
as  it  bolts  almost  as  s  jon  as  out  of  the  ground;  con- 
sequently extreme  precautions  have  to  be  t.aken  to 
prevent  this  taking  place.  As  a  rule  Spinach  sub- 
stitutes are  depended  upon  at  this  time,  but  these 
do  not  find  favour  with  all  alike,  .and  nothing  short 
of  the  ordinary  Spinach  will  be  appreciated.  To 
succeed  with  summer  Spinach  a  naturally  cool  site 
will  suffice,  and  this  must  also  be  in  a  highly  fertile 
state.  A  north  border  away  from  overhanging 
trees  is  a  goid  position.  Conditions  suitable  for 
speedy  germination,  and  after  speedy  growth 
are  needed  to  secure  succulent  leaves  worlh 
gathering.  On  some  S'uls  the  ordinal y  prickly- 
seeded  winter  Spinach  is  more  to  be  relied  upon 
than  any  other,  it  not  running  to  seed  nearly  so 
quickly,  althongh  of  course  the  newer  Victoria  will 
succeed  generally,  but  not  on  .all  soils  alike,  as  I 
have  proved.  T'iie  prickly-seeded  in  my  case  stands 
the  drought  of  summer  better  than  any  other. 

L.WE  Potatoes. — These  are  m.akiug  very  satis- 
factory progress,  the  recent  sunny  weather  and 
beneficial  rains  causing  the  growth  to  be  very 
healthy.  Potatoes  which  mav  be  growing  on  rough 
land  should  have  the  centres  between  the  rows  well 
broken  up  if  possible  with  a  pronged  hoc.  Earth- 
ing should  be  well  done,  bringing  the  mould  well 
up  to  the  stems  so  as  to  throw  off  heavy  rains  if 
these  should  come  later  on.  The  earthing  in  all 
cases  should  be  done  before  the  stems  fall  over, 
both  for  the  well-being  of  the  crop  and  to  economise 
Labour. 

Seakale.— This  is  a  crop  too  often  neglected 
during  the  growing  season.  Before  the  foliage 
spreads  much,  the  space  between  the  rows  should 
be  stirred,  and  at  the  same  time  given  a  light 
dressing  of  salt.  A.  YoUNG. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


Thinning  the  crops. — In  some  cases  there  is  not 
nearly  enough  of  this  to  do  to  please  the  cultiva- 
tors, while  in  others  the  trees  are  carrying  far  more 
fruit  than  is  good  for  them.  Apricots  on  late  and 
unprotected  walls  are  very  lightly  cropped,  but  if 
fine  fruit  is  desired,  it  is  most  unwise  to  leave  what 
few  fruit  there  are  in  great  clusters.  These  ought 
long  since  to  have  been  well  thinned,  no  more 
being  left  in  a  bunch  than  there  is  good  room  for. 
If  the  advice  repeatedly  given  this  season  has  been 
acted  upon,  the  fruit  on  protected  trees  will  have 
been  freely  thinned  out  some  weeks  ago,  but  in 
many  cases  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  attempted. 
The  thinning  out  should  be  completed  before  ston- 
ing takes  place,  and  not  after,  if  good  crops  of 
well-formed  fruit  are  aimed  at.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  bearing  good  crops  everywhere,  and  if 
the  thinning  out  has  been  timely  and  severe,  a 
healthy  growth  of  tree  as  well  as  fine  fruit  should 
be  o'jtained.  Leaving  the  fru  t  thickly  on  the 
trees  under  the  impression  that  a  considerable 
number  will  fail  to  stone  properly  is  the  surest  way 
of  inviting  failure.  Thin  out  freely,  leaving  the 
fruit  not  less  than  6  inches  apart  each  way  a'l  over 
the  trees,  allowing  from  3  inches  to  ti  inches  more 
space  if  extra  fine  samples  are  wanted,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  premature  dropping  either  shortly 
or  nearer  the  ripening  period.  Plums  are  more 
variable  than  most  other  fruits  this  season,  some 
trees  being  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  while  others 
have  failed  badly.  If  the  fruit  where  somewhat 
thick  has  been  once  lightly  thinned,  being  left 
quite  clear  of  each  other,  the  final  thinning  may 
be  deferred  till  after  the  stoning  has  taken  place. 
When  the  fruits  have  commenced  their  final  swell- 
ing they  are  excellent  in  pies,  and  when  about 
half  ripe  can  be  made  into  good  preserve.  Natu- 
rally, leaving  a  heavy  weight  of  fruit  on  the  trees 
so  long  must  greatly  weaken  them,  and  certainly 


spoils  the  prospect  of  any  extra  fine  fruit  being 
had.  Now  unless  Plums,  or  indeed  all  other  stone 
fruits,  are  grown  to  their  full  size  they  .seldom  at- 
tain perfection  in  quality,  and  that  is  another 
strong  reason  why  thinning  out  should  be  early 
and  somewhat  severe.  Cherries,  as  a  rule,  will 
not  require  any  thinning  out,  and  they  seldom  get 
it  in  any  case,"yet  it  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of 
increasing  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  Pears 
are  a  poor  crop,  though  where  they  occupy  several 
different  sites  some"  few  trees  against  walls  are 
bearing  good  crops.  Those  in  the  open  have  fruited 
veiy  badly.  E.ttra  strong  clusters  of  fruit  set  on 
mo^t  of  the  trees,  .and  any  that  escaped  injury 
from  frosts  .shou'd  ere  this  have  been  lightly 
thinned  out,  the  opportunity  also  being  taken  to 
crush  any  caterpill.ars  that  could  be  found.  Birds, 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  other  food,  have  made  short 
work  of  most  of  the  caterpillars  or  grubs,  but  they 
damaged  numerous  bunches  of  flowers  and  fruit 
in  their  eSorts  to  get  at  the  insects  and  grubs  en- 
closed by  them.  The  very  large-t  Pears  ought  to  be 
left  singly,  the  best  formed  fruit  being  reserved, 
and  unless  the  medium-sized  and  smaller  varieties 
are  lightly  cropped,  it  is  scarcely  advisable  to 
leave  the  fruit  other  than  •■-ingly  on  the  trees. 
Apples  are  somewhat  disappoiming.  All  flowered 
strongly  and  freely,  but  in  very  many  cases  the 
crops  are  extremely  light,  while  in  others  they  are 
far  too  heavy.  An  early  thinning-out  of  all  the 
bunches  would  have  saved  many  fruit  from  cater- 
pillars, nothing  bettor  suiting  the  latter  than  thi'k 
clusters  of  young  fruit.  All  that  can  well  be  got 
at  ought  to  be  gone  over  again,  leaving  two  or  more 
fruits  to  swell  at  each  spur,  the  thinning-out  to 
take  place  naturally  not  being  the  way  to  secure 
good  crops  of  weil-formed  fruit  at  a  minimum 
amount  of  injury  to  the  trees.  The  fruit  can  be 
most  expeditiously  and  safely  removed  with  either  a 
sh.arp  knife  or  a  strong  pair  of  scissors.  As  far  as 
Gooseberries  are  concerned,  there  is  little  need  to 
urge  the  necessity  for  thinning  out  freely  if  extra 
fine  fruit  is  desired,  the  crops  being  considerably 
under  the  average,  and,  as  a  rule,  thinned 
down  severely  for  use  in  a  green  state.  If  plenti- 
ful, it  should  be  remembered  that  Gooseberries 
gathered  before  they  have  commenced  to  ripen, 
that  is  to  say,  before  the  skins  harden,  make  by 
far  the  best  preserve. 

Watering  fruit  trees.— The  necessity  for 
giving  the  Wi-U  trees  more  especially  a  thorough 
gooil  so.aking  of  water  was  never  more  apparent 
than  now.  A  fairly  heavy  mulching  of  strawy  ma- 
nure would  have  conserved  a  moderate  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  border,  and  also  rendered  it  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  give  a  soaking  of  water 
now ;  but  where  no  mulching  has  been  applied  the 
surface  has  quickly  become  hard  and  dry,  cracking 
taking  place  in  many  instances.  A  week's  rain 
would  scarcely  re-moisten  such  neglected  borders 
sufficiently,  and  close  up  to  the  walls  not  .a  few 
borders  are  always  injuriously  dry.  Where  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums  .and  Pears  are  currying 
good  crops,  the  borders  being  rather  high  and  dry, 
there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  about  giving  them 
a  heavy  watering.  If  all  cannot  bi  watered  at 
once,  then  take  one  or  two  trees  at  a  time,  and 
after  the  surf.ace  has  been  loosened  (though  this 
will  not  be  necessary  if  previous  advice  as  to  doing 
this  and  early  mulching  has  been  acte1  upon), 
give  them  a  "thorough  soaking.  Pond  water,  or 
water  softened  and  warmed  by  exposure  in  tanks, 
is  much  the  best  that  can  be  used,  .and  if  this  can 
be  highly  coloured  by  farmyard  liquid  manure  or 
have  sewage  water  freely  mixed  wiih  it,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  trees.  Driblets  are  next  to 
worthless;  hence  the  advice  to  water  one  or  two 
trees  at  a  time,  in  order  that  there  should  be  no 
mistake  about  their  having  enough. 

W.   IGGULDBN. 


Cytisus  Laburnum  Adami.— The  origin  of 
the  purple  colour  of  the  flower  of  Laburnum  Adami 
has  been  in  doubt.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  inoculation  by  a  scion  of  Cytisus 
purpureas  on  a  stock  of  Laburnum.  The  ease  with 
which  the  green-leaved  Laburnum  may  be  inocu- 
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lated  by  a  graft  of  the  yellon'-leaved  variety  woiiM 
support  this  theory.  On  the  other  han  1.  it  lias 
been  stated  tliat  all  attempts  in  this  direction  have 
hitherto  failed.  I  enclose  a  flower  of  Laburnum 
Adami  and  a  branch  of  C'ytisus  purpureas,  which 
has  sported  from  the  Laburnum  tree.  Possibly  this 
instance  of  reversion  or  heredity,  as  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  call  it,  will  be  considered  good  evidence 
in  support  of  the  theory  of  inoculation. — W.  Ellis, 
Botlnilhau'jli ,  Mori)eth. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


LATE  PEAS. 

It  is  at  the  clo.sing  of  tlie  summer  season  tliat 
choice  vegetables  are  scarce,  and  at  tlii.s  time 
a  few  dishes  of  Peas  are  very  acceptable.  To 
secure  late  Peas,  however,  good  culture  must 
prevail,  not  only  at  the  close  when  the  pods  are 
appearing,  but  right  throughout  the  season  of 
growth.  Whilst  the  .seeds  are  germinating,  it 
is  generally  at  the  most  critical  time  for  the 
free  growth  of  the  young  Peas,  as  at  this  time 
the  weather  as  a  rule  is  very  dry,  this  necessi- 
tating a  good  seed  bed,  both  as  regards  a  well- 
pulverised  and  manured  soil,  and  where  moisture 
may  be  applied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sus- 
tain a  healtliy  growth.  Again,  when  the  pods 
commence  to  form,  the  weather  is  generally 
the  reverse  of  favourable,  being  as  a  rule  damp 
and  cold  and  favouring  the  spread  of  mildew. 
The  rows  .should  be  well  exposed,  so  that  sun- 
shine and  air  can  have  free  access,  this  latter 
particularly  so.  The  best  late  Peas  I  have  ever 
seen  were  in  a  very  open  and  breezy  spot.  Such 
positions  can  certainly  only  be  obtainable  in 
isolated  instances,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the 
rows  from  being  freely  exposed  in  every  garden 
by  not  being  placed  in  the  shade  of  trees,  or 
smothered  up  with  other  crops.  Whether  the 
site  should  be  specially  provided  for  them  by 
forming  prepared  trenches  will  resolve  itself 
into  the  kinds  selected.  For  instance,  the  tall 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
haulm  there  is  to  support,  will  require  a  freer 
rooting  medium  than  the  dwarf  kinds,  as  it  will 
be  obvious  to  all  that,  with  such  a  length  of 
haulm  to  support,  there  must  be  no  lack  of 
aliment,  or  there  will  be  an  early  collapse.  The- 
roots  of  Pe"s  do  not  ramble,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  trenches  prepared  for  their  reception 
are  formed.  The  feeding  material  is  in  direct 
touch  with  the  roots,  and  manure  in  a  confined 
space  directly  under  the  rows  is  more  econo- 
mised than  the  same  amount  spread  over  the 
whole  surface.  If  it  was  not  for  this  and  the 
soil  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  through  deep 
digging  and  manuring,  the  drills  might  just  as 
well  be  drawn  on  the  level,  the  soil  being  drawn 
up  to  the  sides  sufficiently  to  form  a  receptacle  for 
moisture.  The  soil  I  have  to  deal  with  being 
of  a  moisture-holding  description,  I  find  it  much 
the  best  to  sow  on  the  level,  as  if  sown  low 
down  in  trenches  it  would  be  too  cold  for  the 
roots  by  the  time  the  crop  comes  to  maturity. 
Not  that  it  is  advisable  in  any  case  to  sow  in 
deep  trenches,  the  best  course  being  to  mark 
out  the  sjjace  for  the  rows  15  inches  or  18 
inches  in  width,  taking  the  soil  out  as  for 
Celery,  jilacing  the  manure  in  the  bottom  and 
the  best  of  the  surface  soil  on  the  top.  The 
seeds  having  been  sown  and  covered  with  soil, 
the  outer  edge  may  be  drawn  up  with  a  hoe  so 
as  to  form  a  receptacle  for  water.  It  would 
only  be  for  the  taller  growing  sorts  that  such 
extra  preparation  would  be  needed,  and  two  or 
three  rows  of  the  length  of  ,30  yards  in  isolated 
positions  would  wetl  repay  the  little  extra 
trouble.  Sturdy  and  Success  are  two  capital 
late  kinds  ;  so  also  are  Veitch's  Perfection  and 


British  Queen.  Omega  I  have  had  as  late  as 
the  first  week  in  November.  The  value  of  such 
kinds  as  this  last  and  Sturdy  is  that  they  are 
more  readily  protected  from  birds.  The  taller 
early  round-seeded  varieties  I  have  given  up 
for  late  sowing,  relying  on  the  dwarf  earlies,  as 
William  Hurst,  Chelsea  Gem,  and  American 
Wonder.  The  rows  need  not  be  more  than 
30  inches  ajjart,  and  being  dwarf,  the  plants 
arc  easily  protected.  In  late  districts  these  may 
well  be  relied  upon.  These  dwarf  kinds  are 
often  selected,  as  it  is  thought  that  sticks  are 
not  needed,  but  in  every  case  they  well  repay 
for  this  extra  trouble,  as  by  this  means  the 
light  and  air  can  both  reach  and  circulate  to 
the  bottom  of  the  haulm.  I  find  it  very  ad- 
vantageous to  plage  small  sticks  to  these  dwarf 
kinds  even  early  in  the  season,  and  this  being 
so,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  those  for  the 
late  sujiply  should  be  supported.  Deep  digging 
and  well  manuring  are  what  these  early  dwarf 
sorts  when  used  for  a  late  supply  need,  and  in 
all  cases  where  the  haulm  appears  weak  and 
yellow-looking,  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes  and 
fine  bone-meal  will  improve  the  growth  con- 
siderably, h.  Y.  A. 


Early  Broad  Beans  raised  in  heat. — There 
are  few  vegetables  that  lend  themselves  so  readily 
to  forcing  as  the  Bean,  and  those  of  the  broad 
type  are  equally  good.  We  are  now  gathering 
Early  Long-pod  in  quantity  from  plants  raised  in 
frames  in  February  ami  planted  out  early  in  April 
in  deep  drills,  so  as  to  shelter  from  cold  wind*.  A 
ready  and  simple  method  is  to  sow  at  the  beginning 
of  February  in  pots,  boxf  s,  or  even  in  frames.  I 
prefer  boxes  of  rich  material  and  lo  sow  very  thinly, 
so  that  when  lifted  out  at  planting  time  a  good 
ball  of  earth  is  attached  to  the  roots.  I  do  not 
care  to  give  too  much  heat,  so  that  1  advise  frames, 
as  these  are  often  kept  at  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature, and  the  Beans  are  closer  to  the  glass 
and  do  not  become  drawn.  Planting  should  take 
place  according  to  the  weather,  but  if  the  Beans 
are  well  hardened  they  will  stand  a  good  deal  of 
frost.  After  planting,  the  soil  should  be  drawn 
close  up  to  the  bottom  leaves  to  support  and 
protect  them.  The  advantage  of  sowing  in  this 
way  is  that  the  Beans  may  be  planted  closely 
together,  as  they  are  much  dwarfer.  and  good 
dishes  are  secured  early  in  June.  It  is  much 
better  than  the  old  plan  of  sowing  in  November, 
as  often  birds  and  mice  take  half  the  crop. — 
G.  W.  S. 

Bolting  of  Cabbages. —  Here  1  sow  in  the  third 
week  in  July  for  the  sprin?  supply,  sowing  again 
ten  days  later,  and  planting  half  the  quarter 
from  each  sowing.  I  only  grow  the  small  kinds, 
and  EUam's  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  for 
early  use.  If  the  plants  from  the  first  sowing  get 
too  large,  I  make  sure  of  the  second  lot.  Fortu- 
nately, this  season  very  few  of  our  earliest  sown 
Cabbages  bolted,  and  I  cut  a  quantity  the  last 
n-eek  in  April,  a  week  or  so  later  than  usual.  Our 
plants  suffered  severely  in  February,  losing  a  great 
portion  of  their  leaves  and  being  crippled  for  a 
few  weeks.  I  prefer  to  plant  on  two  quarter.",  one 
in  freshly-manured  land,  the  other  in  succession  to 
Onions  without  forking  the  ground.  These  latter 
often  make  a  sturdier  growth,  -with  thick-set  fo- 
liage, and  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  loss  of  leaves 
as  those  on  richer  ground.  1  like  planting  in  good 
time  ;  indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  late  planting 
causes  much  loss  and  very  often  failure.  I  always 
take  the  precaution  to  plant  rather  deeply,  doing 
Ibis  before  the  plants  get  large  or  crowded  in  the 
seed  beds.  Drills  are  a  ready  means  of  con- 
veying moisture  to  the  plants,  and  before  severe 
weather  sets  in  the  soil  is  drawn  up  to  the  plants, 
there  being  no  leaf  or  stem  exposed.  One  advan- 
tage in  growing  Ellam's  or  other  small  variety  is 
that  so  many  plants  can  be  grown  on  a  small 
space.  I  plant  at  IS  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and 
the  plants  half  that  distance  from  each  rther.  I 
grow  some  thousands  in  this  way,  going  over  them 


as  soon  as  hearting  commences  and  thinning  out. 
I  also  feed  with  liquid  manure  from  the  cow- 
yard  as  soon  as  new  growth  commences.  Guano 
is  useful  if  applied  in  showery  weather,  and  I  have 
great  faith  in  this  feeHing  at  that  date,  as  often 
we  get  drying  cast  winds  that  shrivel  up  the  plants. 
I  have  for  many  years  grown  Nonpareil.  I  always 
plant  this  along  %vith  Ellam's,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  few  run  if  not  sown  too  early.  I  generally 
sow  these  on  July  20  and  again  on  August  1, 
reiecling  the  large  plants  of  both  varieties  at 
planting  time,  preferring  those  of  medium  siz  t 
as  less  likely  to  run.  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  so  luuch  bolting  if  the  plants  were  not  Inft  s) 
long  in  the  seed  beds  and  sown  less  thickly. 
It  is  advisable  to  make  the  plants  firm  when 
planting,  and  to  do  this  after  frosty  weather,  as 
when  they  are  lifted  out  of  the  ground  it  checks 
root  action,  causing  the  plants  to  bolt. — G.  Wythes, 
Hijon  House. 


EARLY  PEAS. 
I  UAVE  in  previous  notes  stated  that  there  is  little 
advantage  in  sowing  early  Peas  at  the  end  of  the 
year.     I  ha  1  for  years  discontinued  growing  Peas 
as  above,  but  hearing  of  others  being  successful  I 
was  induced  to  make  another  trial,  and  as  there 
have  been  many  additions  to  the  early  varieties  of 
late,  I  sowed  several  kinds  in  December  in  a  shel- 
tered  position   on  light  soil,  giving  protection  in 
the  months  of  February  and  March.     I  also  sowed 
in  pots  at  the  same  date  in  a  cold  frame,  using  the 
same  varieties  ;  I  sowed  also  in  the  open  ground  the 
fir.st  week  in  February.     Ihe  result  is,  I  am  now 
gathering  in  quant  ity  from  the  last  sowing,  also  from 
those  planted  out,  whilst  those  sown  in  December 
were  several  days  later  and  the  rows  present  a 
patchy  appearance.     Peas  this  season  have  been 
more  difficult  to  raise  than  usual,  the  seed  being 
poor,   no  doubt   owing  to   the   past  wet  sunless 
autumn.     There  was  also   a  difficulty  in  getting 
stocks  of  such  sterling  kinds  as  Chelsea  Gem.  one 
of  the  best  Peas  introduced  of  late  years.     It  is 
important  to  get  the  stock  of  seed  for  the  early  .'ow- 
ing of  Peas  from  seed  harvested  in  the  summer,  and 
not  from  later  sown  when  the  season  is  often  wet 
and  half  the  Peas  fail  to  germinate.     This  early 
harvesting  of  stocks  has  of  late  years  received  more 
attention,  and  will  be  more  looked  after  in  future. 
Varieties. — For  early  or  winter  sowing  those  of 
the  marrow  type  should  not  be  used  ;  they  will  not 
succeed  in  cold  wet  soil,  as  often  only  half  the  crop 
will  survive,  and  that  left  be  weak.     Some  of  the 
lound-seeded  Peas  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
I  used  for  the  December  sowing  Veitch's  Extra 
Early,  which  was  fit  for  use  in  the  first  week  in 
June,    a    few    days    earlier    than     the    wrinkled 
type.      It    is,  however,  inferior   to  Chelsea  Gem 
for  filling  the  basket  and  does  not  last  so  Ion:.:. 
I   also   sowed   Chelsea   Gem,   but,    as    previously 
stated,  I  would  advise  sowing  early  in  February,  as 
the  trouble  is  less  and  there  is  no  loss  of  seed. 
Chelsea   Gem,  Extra   Early,  and  Duke  of   Albany 
were  sown   on  February  ti,  and  I  gathered  Extra 
Early  on  June  -t,  Chelsea  Gem  on  the  6fh,  at   the 
same  time  as  from  seed  sown  early  in  December. 
Duke  of  Albany  was  ready  on  the  lltb,  just  a  week 
later  than   the   earlier  kinds.      I  also  sowed   this 
variety    in    pots,    and     there    w-as   scarcely    any 
difference  as   to  time    of  gathering.      Some  m-iy 
object  to  sowing  a  second  early,  but  there  is  litt'e 
difference  in  the  time  required  if  the  taller  kinds 
are  topped  and  grown  under  favourable  conditions. 
When   topped  at   2|    feet    from   the   ground  only 
;i-feet  ctakes  are  required,  and  the  yield  from  this 
or  any  other  similar  is  much  greater  than   from 
dwarf  Peas.     Where  Peas  are  required  in  quantity 
I  would  advise  sowing  a  good  breadth  of  a  dwaif 
variety,  at  the  same  date  sowing  a  taller  growing 
kind   and   stopping   as   advised.       These   come  in 
well  after  the  dwarf  ones  and  there  is  no  gap  in 
the  succession.    For  years  I  grew  American  Wonder 
in  rpiantity,  but  this  is  now  superseded  by  Chelsea 
Gem,  a  larger  and  loneer  Pea,  equally  productive 
and  of  good"  flavour.    With  me  it  was  fit  for  table 
this  year  four  months  from  the  date  of  sowing. 
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In  more  favourable  sea-ons  I  have  had  it  in  a 
shorter  time,  namely,  tliirteen  weeks.  The  small 
roiindseeiled  Peas  come  in  a  few  days  in  advance 
of  the  wrinkled  section,  but  there  are  several 
objections  to  them  ;  they  are  small  and  soon  over, 
and  unles-i  well  supplied  with  moisture  they  are 
of  poor  flavour.  For  small  gardens  the  dwarf 
wrinkled  marrows  are  a  great  gain  ;  they  take  up 
so  little  spnce,  and,  provided  moisture  can  be  given 
in  dry  weather,  tliey  well  repay  for  the  space  given 
them.  The  lack  of  moisture  in  such  seasons  as 
this  is  a  seiious  matter.  In  districts  short  of 
w.a'er  much  assistance  can  be  given  by  mulching 
between  the  rows  witli  decayed  manure  to  retain 
moisture.  If  this  is  given,  the  growth  of  the 
hiulm  will  be  better  and  a  greater  crop  will  be 
secured. — G.  Wyxhes. 

Last  season  there  was  a  discussion  in  tlie 

pages  of  The  Garden  as  to  the  relative  earliness 
of  Peas  grown  in  private  gardens  over  those  in  the 
open  fields,  one  writer  affirming  that  market 
growers  could  gather  Peas  earlier  in  proportion 
than  the  private  grower,  although  the  latter  was 
supposed  to  have  the  advantage.  Now  that  the 
season  of  gathering  is  upon  us,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  learn  how  market  growers  with  their  open 
field  crops  are  situated,  and  whether  there  is  really 
any  diPi'erence  in  private  gardens  where  the 
earliest  Peas  had  the  benefit  of  a  warm  border  and 
south  wall  for  protection.  It  would  also  be  interest- 
ing to  learn  whether  the  much-lauded  early  rounds, 
especially  the  older  types,  are  in  advance  of  what 
I  may  term  the  comparatively  new  race  of  dwarf 
marrow  Peas.  As  regards  the  relative  earliness  of 
the  crop  in  the  case  of  the  private  gardener  and 
market  growers,  the  latter  are  hopelessly  in  the 
rear  in  my  district,  and  in  my  own  case  the  Peas 
on  a  south  border  are  much  in  advance  of  those 
sown  in  the  open.  Tire  variety  is  William  Hurst, 
a  sterling  kind,  and  it  certainly  has  done  capitally. 
A  portion  of  the  crop  was  sown  in  pots  on  Feb- 
ruary S,  brought  on  under  cool  treatment  in  a  cold 
Peach  house,  and  eventually  transferred  to  a  cold 
frame.  The  first  gathering  from  these  was  ready 
for  use  on  June  G.  The  greater  portion  of  the  bor- 
der was  sown  on  the  last  day  of  February,  and 
Peas  were  ready  for  gathering  on  June  11.  I  might 
also  add  that  those  which  are  ready  are  nearest 
the  wall,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
height  or  length  of  the  haulm.  The  taller  rounds 
may  be  out  of  place  on  a  south  border,  but  as  far 
as  the  early  dwarf  varieties  are  concerned,  this  is 
the  place  for  them  to  secure  an  early  crop.  Con- 
sidering that  they  may  be  sown  more  closely 
together,  it  makes  the  crop  much  in  advance  of 
what  can  be  secured  from  the  early,  but  most  de- 
cidedly inferior  rounds  in  point  of  both  quality 
and  quantity,  with  the  dual  advantage  of  continu- 
ing longer  in  bearing.  The  growth  is  altogether 
more  succulent,  and  so  better  enabled  to  withstand 
rlry  weather,  of  which  we  have  had  plenty  this 
spring.  With  cheaper  seed,  William  Hurst  should 
become  a  capital  early  Pea  for  market  work,  and 
should  certainly  pay  well.  I  consider  it  an 
ideal  Pea  for  private  gardens  for  sowing  either 
on  south  borders  or  in  good  positions  in  the  open. 
—A.  Y.  A. 


Bougainvillea  glabra. — Since  I  saw  many 
years  ago  the  splendid  growth  and  bloom  which 
Mr.  Daniels  had  on  his  Bougainvilleas  at  Koyn- 
combe,  Oxfordshire,  the  earliest  plants  flowered  in 
England,  I  have  not  seen  a  more  beautiful  mass  of 
colour  than  can  be  now  found  on  the  back  wall  of 
a  lean-to  house  at  Claremont,  at  present  planted  in 
front  with  Tomatoes.  The  combination  is  an  odd 
one,  but  ttiat  is  of  little  consequence.  The  house 
is  of  considerable  length  and  the  wall  probably 
about  7  feet  in  depth.  The  plant  seemed  to  be  as 
much  at  home  in  this  position  as  under  the  roof 
of  a  tall  house,  as  is  so  often  seen. — D. 

Pinks. — The  recent  hot  weather  brought  on  the 
plants  of  these  with  surprising  rapidity.  Mr.  S. 
Barlow  has  in  his  garden  at  Stakehill,  Manchester, 
a  very  fine  collection  of  named  laced  varieties  that 


promise  a  rare  bloom.  The  plants  must  on  no 
account  be  suffered  to  want  for  water.  A  top- 
dressing  of  rich  soil  is  also  very  useful.  So  far  no- 
thing more  has  been  heard  of  the  probable  doings 
of  the  National  Pink  Society  in  London,  and  I  fear 
a  show  during  the  summer  is  very  unlikely.  Tlie 
Midland  Pink  Society  will  hold  their  annual  exhibi- 
tion at  Wolverhampton  on  July  12,  and  the  northern 
show  will  be  held  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Old  Traf- 
ford,  on  July  l(j.— B.  D. 


Ferns. 


DICKSONIAS. 
The  fine  examples  of  these  ])lant,s  which  are  to 
bo  seen  at  the  Earl's  Court  exhibition  recall  to 
mind  the  splendid  specimens  that  were  shown 
at   the   last   international    show.     Tree    Ferns 


s-.;^7^-^> 


Dicksonia  antarctica, 

now  for  some  reason  hare  lost  their  fascination. 
I  am  told  that  the  fine  plants  that  used  to  exist 
near  Dublin  in  Mr.  Bewley's  garden  have  dis- 
appeared too.  This  is  a  great  pity.  A  hirge 
trade  was  at  one  time  done  with  the  Antipodes 
in  Tree  Ferns.  The  safest  and  surest  way  of 
getting  them  home  alive  was  in  the  ships  that 
came  home  laden  with  wool,  and  I  have  bought 
several  hundreds  at  various  times  so  brouglit 
home.  From  inquiries  that  have  been  made  of 
me  from  time  to  time  I  am  inclined  to  think 
these  plants  will  again  be  in  demand.  The  best 
size  in  which  to  import  these  stems  is  from 
4  feet  to  6  feet  in  lieight.  These  should  be 
straight  and  sound,  so  that  when  potted  they 
have  no  holes  in  their  sides  needing  patching 
up,  which  I  have  heard  many  people  advocate 
being  done  with  Sphagnum  Moss.  This  should 
never  be  resorted  to,  for  it  makes  a  faulty  and 
a  rotten  stem  at  the  best.  These  plants  when 
brought  home  in  a  dry  state  should  have  their 


stems  well  soaked  without  letting  a  drop  get 
into  the  crown,  and  they  sliould  be  let  stand  in 
a  shed  or  shady  part  of  tlie  conservatory  or 
greenhouse,  keeping  the  stems  sprinkled  ;  hero 
they  will  soon  begin  to  push  roots.  Upon  tlie 
first  signs  of  movement  the  plants  should  bo 
potted,  using  fair  sized  pots,  which  thould  be 
well  drained.  The  best  soil  to  pot  them  in  is 
equal  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  peat, 
making  the  whole  tolerably  sandy.  The  stems 
should  be  potted  very  firmly,  and  they  may  be 
stood  in  a  shady  place  in  a  house  until  their 
crowns  have  developed.  The  stems  must  bo 
kept  well  sprinkled,  but  none  should  be  given 
the  crowns  until  they  begin  to  push  up  fronds. 
I  do  not  like  the  system  of  placing  these  plants 
in  the  stove  to  force  their  growth.  Of  course, 
I  here  allude  to  the  greenhouse  kinds,  as 
those  from  warm  regions  dift'er  in  their  re- 
quirements. When  the 
fronds  begin  to  grow,  the 
atmosphere  must  be  kept 
anoist,  and  the  plants  should 
be  syringed  gently  overhead 
at  least  twice  in  the  day, 
morning  and  evening,  and 
an  occasional  dewing  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  will  do 
them  no  harm  if  the  sun 
does  not  shine  upon  them. 
This  will  prevent  tlie  thrips 
gaining  a  lodgment  on  them. 
The  following  are  the  best 
known  kinds  :  — 

D.  ARBOKESCENS. — This  is 
a  rare  plant  in  cultivation, 
and  it  has  always  been  so. 
I  have  frequently  in  years 
gone  by  had  branched  stems 
and  plain  ones  introduced, 
but  never  got  them  to  live, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
was  from  keeping  them  too 
warm.  This  plant  is  found 
peculiar  to  the  island  of  St 
Helena,  where  it  grows  from 
0  feet  to  l.'<  feet  high,  the 
crown  densely  clothed  with 
long  amber  -  coloured  silky 
hairs;  the  fronds  attain  a 
length  of  G  feet.  It  was  upon 
this  species  the  genus  was 
founded,  and  I  cannot  agree 
wilh  those  authors  who  join 
with  these  arborescent  kinds 
such  plants  as  the  Denstaad- 
tias,  which  have  creeping  rhi- 
zomes. 

D.    ANTARCTICA.  —  This    is 
the  commonest  Tree  Fern  in 
this    country,    and    certainly 
the   most  useful.     I   ha\e   no 
doubt    that    in    many   paits    of    Ireland   and   in 
the    west    of    Scotland    and    England    it    would 
succeed   if    suitable   protection    was   afliorded   it. 
In    the   indoor   cool   fernery   it   forms  a  magnifi- 
cent object.     The  fronds  are  beautifully  arched, 
dark  green   on  the  upper  side,  paler  beneath,  the 
crown  furnished  with  ferrugineous  hairs.    Native 
of  Australia. 

D.  FIBROSA  is  said  by  many  to  be  the  New  Zea- 
land form  of  the  last-named  species,  but  under  cul- 
tivation there  are  slight  differences — the  stem  is 
always  shorter  and  the  fronds  have  a  rigid  appear- 
ance, which  the  true  D.  antarctica  has  not.  It  is 
nt  ither  so  effective  nor  so  beautiful  as  the  last-named 
plant,  but  it  may  be  grown  in  a  collection  with 
much  advantage. 

D.  SQUARROSA. — This  is  the  Table-tnp  Fern.  The 
stems  are  slender  and  black,  the  fronds  being  very 
rigid  and  deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  paler 
below.  It  is  a  very  handsome  species  from  New 
Zealand. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  D.  B°rteroana 
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fr<jiu  Juan  Fernandez,  and  D.  Sellowiana  from 
South  Brazil.  Both  these  species,  I  lielieve,  I 
have  seen  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea.  There  are  one  or  two  others  which  I 
have  only  seen  in  a  small  state  and  cannot  say 
much  of,  hut  they  certainly  are  woitli  seeking 
for  and  adding  to  a  collection.  They  are  D. 
Deplanchei  from  New  Caledonia,  D.  lanata  from 
New  Zealand,  D.  Youngire  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  U.  ISrackenridgei  from  the  island  of 
Samoa.  The  last  I  have  not  seen,  but  I  am 
told  it  is  very  near  to  D.  Berteroana. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Not  only  the  crops,  but  the  weeds  are  taxing  the 
energies  of  cultivators  to  the  utmost,  forthe  change 
from  a  very  late  spiiiig  to  a  comparatively  earlv 
summer  has  been  remarkable.  AlthoHah  we  were 
bewailing  crops  cut  to  the  ground  with  frost  in 
May,  the  prospects  all  round  are  at  present  very 
favourable.  The  crops  now  needing  attention  are 
the  following:  — 

Asp.MtAGUS.— Old  established  beds  have  been 
yielding  good  crops  1  itcly,  but;  it  is  not  advisable 
to  continue  cutting  after  thi.->  month  is  out.  Newly 
planted  beds  have  had  to  cmtend  with  .a  dry 
spring  and  a  great  deal  of  rough  wir.d,  by  i.o 
means  favourable  to  Asjiarngus. 

BunssEiiS  Sprouts. — Large  quantities  of  these 
are  being  put  out,  as  the  earlier  and  stronger  they 
are  grown,  the  better  the  crop.  In  open  fields  the 
plants  are  set  in  rows  8  feet  apart  and  tlie  plants 
2  feet  apart.  By  having  full  exposure  to  light  and 
air  the  growth  gets  so  well  lipened,  that  it  takes  a 
very  severe  frost  to  affect  it. 

Cabbagii — The  early  spring  Cabbages  have  now 
mostly  been  cut,  and  up  to  the  jiresent  have 
realised  good  price."*,  for  they  have  been  by  no 
means  plentiful,  the  severe  frosts  and  cutting 
winds  in  Maich  having  greatly  reduced  the  crop. 
The  planting  out  of  spiing-sown  pl.-ints  is  now 
being  vigorously  pushed  on. 

Lettuces  have  been  selling  well,  for  the  same 
cause  that  reduced  the  crop  of  early  Cabbages 
made  the  supply  of  Lettuces  far  below  the  average. 
The  spring-sown  crops  are  nmv  arriving  at  a  mar- 
ketable .'ize,  and  abundance  of  salading  will  soon 
be  ready, 

Peas  are  now  coming  into  market  and  realise 
good  prices  ;  they  are  fidly  as  early  as  in  seasons 
when  the  spring  has  been  much  more  genial.  'I'his 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  of  the  very  dwarf  early 
kinds  being  now  u=cd  for  field  culture.  American 
Wonder  and  William  Hurst  are  decidtd  acqni- 
fitions  to  the  lists  of  e.Trly  Peas,  and  many  rely  on 
them,  not  only  for  tlie  first,  but  for  the  latest  crop 
as  %vell.  Many  Peas  are  being  sown  now,  as  very 
late  Peas  sometimes  prove  a  profitable  crop. 

Potatoes. — The.'^e  look  remarkably  well  at 
present,  and  very  large  areas  have  been  devoted  to 
ihem  this  year ;  the  earthing  up  of  main  crops  is 
now  in  active  progress.  Early  crops  are  being 
l.f ted  and  sent  to  market,  good  samples  realising 
good  piices.  Shar]  e's  Victor,  Early  Puritan,  and 
Beauty  of  Hebron  are  the  most  largely  grown  for 
outdoor  crops  here. 

Tomatoes  are  being  extensively  growm  out  of 
doors  again  this  year  against  walls,  fences,  and  on 
warm  sunny  borders.  The  cultivation  of  Tomatoes 
increases  every  year,  whole  ranges  of  glass  bcinE; 
devoted  solely  to  this  crop.  Kipe  fruit  ai'e  at  the 
present  time  selling  freely  at  good  prices. 

Vegetable  MAnnows  are  now  gr-owing  freely, 
but  the  month  of  May  was  very  trying  to  them,  as 
market  growers  get  their  main  supply  from  plants 
put  i/ut  like  any  other  crop  in  g-ood  rich  soil,  but 
without  hot-beds,  mei'ely  a  little  manure  uniler 
each  plant  to  give  it  a  start.  The  varieties  mostly 
grown  are  the  Long  White  and  Green,  the  Bush  or 
Cluster,  and  Pen-y-byd. 


Fruit  gardens  and  orchards  look  extremely  well, 
and  crops  are  better  than  could  have  been  expected 
after  such  severe  fros's  in  May. 

ArpLES  are  a.  grand  crop,  the  blooming  having 
besn  exceptionally  late.  Growth  h.asbeen  sorapi'l, 
ihat  they  are  now  well  advanced  for  tlie  season. 
Tliat  splendid  (arly  variety.  Lord  SMflield,  again 
heads  ihe  list  as  the  most  pr.  lilic  kii d  we  l^ave. 
an  I  for  a  late  sort  I  tljink  Lane's  Prince  Albert 
will  rival  it,  for  quite  small  trees  p'anted  la-t 
winter  have  set  a  line  crop  of  Indt  liglit  on  tlic 
tips  of  the  lastsenson's  growth. 

Pears,  although  by  no  means  so  good  as  last 
year,  are  mostly  cnrrying  a  fair  crop,  that,  looks 
like  swelling  up  to  good  size,  the  tiees  looking 
most  vigorous. 

Plums  and  Pamsons  .are  vaii.able.  The  VIcloria 
Plum  is  generally  heavily  cropped,  also  Orleans 
and  Eaily  ^■iole^,  but  the  Gages  that  apparently 
set  a  hc.vy  crop  have  dropped  very  much  lately. 
The  Farleigli  Prolific  Damson  has  set  good  crops, 
the  fruit  on  pruned  trees  being  in  dense  cluster.--. 
It  is  an  erroneous  idea  not  to  prune  Damsons.  I 
have  both  prun(d  and  unpruned  trtes,  an  I  the 
former  are  by  far  the  more  pro'ific. 

Busil  FRUITS  are  very  plentiful.  Gooseberries 
beinga  heiiy  crop.  Great  quantities h-ive  been  sent 
to  market  lately,  for  as  Vv'liilsuntide  fell  late  tl  is 
year  the  Gooseberries  were  quite  large  and  fably 
cli(  ap,  so  th;it  Ihe  demand  f^r  I  htm  w,is(xcepti'm- 
ally  heavy. 

Strawberries,  which  are  just  coming  in  and 
promise  to  be  idenliful,  nead  lain  to  swell  off  the 
late  fruits, as  thefo  1  here  is  light  and  the  rainfall 
much  below  the  average.  J.\Mt:s  Groom. 

Gosjwrt. 

Orchids. 


CATTLF.YA  SUPERBA. 

Remarkable  flowers  of  this  species  come  to  me 
from  Mr.  S.  .Johnstone.  Mr.  Johnstone  says, 
"  The  plant  from  which  the  spiike  was  cut  is 
l)looming  for  the  fifth  year,  and  this  season  it 
has  produced  five  flowers  upon  two  of  the  three 
spikes  which  the  plant  is  bearing  ;  the  other 
has  four  lilooms  upon  it,  but  I  have  cut  them 
all  now,  as  they  have  been  open  a  fortnight." 
It  being  a  I'ather  unusual  thing  for  this  plant,  to 
remain  in  perfect  health  for  so  long  a  time,  I 
will  give  my  friend's  system  of  managing  it. 
He  says  :  "  The  plant  is  firmly  fixed  to  a  large 
block  of  Sallow,  a  kind  of  Willow,  with  some 
living  Sphagnum  Moss,  which  is  renewed  an- 
nually, or  whenever  it  ajipears  to  be  getting 
worn  out.  I  object  to  pot  culture  for  this  plant, 
as  the  drainage  never  seems  to  be  free  enough, 
and  the  plants  are  too  far  remin-td  from  the 
glass,  and  in  consequence  they  die.  Every 
plant  I  received  from  a  friend  travelling  on  the 
E.s.sequibo  River  .some  few  years  .ago  is  dead. 
These  were  grown  in  pots,  but  the  plant  on  the 
block  has  grown  splendidly.  It  is  exposed  to 
all  the  sunlight  possible,  saving  ju.?t  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  d;iy,  and  it  is  kejit  in  the 
East  Indian  house  all  the  j'ear  round.  This 
house  gets  very  hot  sometimes  with  sun  heat, 
but  it  is  not  over-done  with  artificial  heat,  .as  it 
frequently  falls  to  00°  in  the  winter,  and  I 
recently  had  it  up  to  85°  with  air  and  shade  on, 
so  that  the  variation  in  temperature  ranges 
considerably."  In  its  native  habitat  it  h.as  a 
great  variation  in  temperature,  and  it  likes 
abundance  of  water  when  growing.  When 
I  first  s.aw  the  flower  it  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Godney,  then  gardener  to  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis  of 
Madagascar  fame.  It  was  an  excellent  variety, 
and  was  shown  in  a  shallow  basket  lined  with 
green  Moss.  The  flowers  now  before  me  put 
me  in  mind  of  that  time,  now  many  years  ago. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  deep,  but  bright 


rose  colour,  thick  and  waxy  iu  texture.  The 
large  spreading  front  hd)e  is  somewhat  fan- 
shaped,  with  a  broad  band  of  deep  crimson- 
purple  witli  a  rugo.se  border  ;  disc  yellow,  white 
on  either  side,  and  veined  with  deep  rose.  The 
variety  sidendens  comes  from  the  Rio  Negro, 
and,  like  the  typical  jJ.ant,  should  always  be 
kept  hot  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  have 
an  abundance  of  air— in  fact,  this  Cattleya 
should  never  be  dried  off.  When  ,at  the  Messrs. 
Rollisson's,  of  Tooting,  we  had  a  large  importa- 
tion of  this  species,  and  I  was  persuaded  by  the 
late  Mr.  Spyers  to  i)ut  them  upon  Fern  stems, 
on  wdiich  they  did  not  thrive  very  well.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  would  have  done  better  had 
the  Ferns  been  living  plants. 

AVj[.  Hugh  Goweb. 


Calantlie  vestita  gigantei  (J.  5.).— This 
is  a  beautiful  flower  of  this  variety,  and  with  be- 
tween thirty  and  fori  y  large  blooms  must  present 
a  noble  appearance,  and  flowering  with  its  foliage, 
too,  it  has  a  .'p'endid  effect.  This  plant  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  native  of  Borneo  ;  the  flower,  as  far  as  I 
can  see  and  remember, is  identical  with  that  of  the 
species.  It  requires  a  warm  corner  and  to  be  well 
suppjlied  with  moisture. — W. 

Oncidium  MarshalJianum  (C  Morant).—  A. 
very  fine  form  of  this  plant.  The  flower  mea-ures 
H:J  inches  across  and  the  colour  is  rich  bright  yel- 
low, dotted  and  spotted  reddish  brown.  Ir  is  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  since  Blunt  first  sent  this  plant  to 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  with  O.  ciispum,  which 
h-s  been  found  to  thrive  best  when  grown  cool. 
The  same  treatment  will  suit  this  species.  Do  not 
let  the  flowers  remain  too  long  on  the  plant.— G. 

Cdontoglossum    crispnm  Johnsonisnvini. 

— This  is  a  beautiful  variety,  v\hich  is  now  flower- 
ing in  Mr.  Dorman's  collection  at  Laurie  Park, 
Sydenham.  The  flower  is  lound  and  full,  Ihe  sepa's 
and  petals  being  white,  flushed  with  rcsydilac, 
the  latcer  prettily  toothed  at  the  edses,  and 
he.avily  marked  with  cinnamon-brown,  which  rurs 
out  in  flakes  and  spots.  The  sepals  are  m.ai  ked  v.  it  h 
the  same  colour,  but  iu  a  less  degree  ;  it  is  a  charm- 
ing variety. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Sanderiaca. — This  is  one  of  tl  e 
labiata  section  and  a  variety  of  wh.at  is  now  known 
as  W.arscewiczi.  A  splendid  variety  is  now  bloom- 
ing in  Mr.  Dorman's  collection,  bearing  five  flowers 
on  the  scape,  each  flower  measuiirg  upw.ards  of  9 
inches  aci-oss,  being  of  excellent  form  and  of  good 
substance  ;  the  petals  and  the  sepals  are  of  a  rich 
ro.sy  manve,  the  very  large  lip  being  beautifully 
frilled  round  the  edge  and  of  a  lich  velvety  crim- 
son-purple, having  by  the  sides  of  the  throat  two 
Large  yellow  eje-like  .spots.  It  is  a  magnificent 
variety. — G. 

Orchids  fr<in  Cheltenham. — Amongst  some 
flowers  received  from  Mr'.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham, 
are  two  fine  Cattleya  Mo.ssiaj  with  large,  beauti- 
fully frilled  lips  stained  with  deep  crimson-purple  ; 
one  very  rich  orange  at  the  base  and  in  the  side 
lobes,  theotherwitb  very  little  orange.  Some  flowers 
of  Lailicapurpurataareal-oiragnificenI ;  oneflowerin 
particular  is  very  dark  and  would  be  an  excellent 
Brysiana  ;  another  flower  is  a  broad-petalled,  pure 
white  form,  with  a  large  lip  of  a  very  dark  maroon- 
purple,  broadly  splasherl  in  front  with  lilac. 
There  is  also  a  very  fine  L.  purpuivata  Eusselliara, 
with  bi'oad  pure  white  sepals  and  pet.als,  thelipveiy 
large  and  spreading,  soft  rosy-lilac,  with  deeper 
veins.  There  were  also  some  Large  and  very  highly- 
coloured  flowers  of  Cdontoglossum  vexillarium  in 
the  consignment. — W. 

Dendi  obium  Dra  con  is. — Flowers  of  this  plant 
come  from  J.  Macfarlane,  askingif  this  is  the  true  D. 
J.ame.sianum.  It  is  the  true  D.  Draconis  of  Reichen- 
bach,  and  a  very  beautiful  plant  it  is,  belonging  to 
Ihe  .■•ame  nigro-hirsute  section  as  .Tamesianum,  but 
better  known  in  English  gardens  by  the  name  of 
D.  Parishi,  under  which  it  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazincin  18G4,  t.  5159,  as  Dendrobium 
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eburneiim.  The  variety  sent  15  a  very  fine  one,  much 
above  the  average.  It  has  a  wide  range.  You  say 
that  this  is  from  a  plant  imported  from  Siam  ;  not- 
withstanding this  it  sOccecds  admirably  under  the 
same  cool  treatment  that  suits  D.  infundibnlum 
and  Jamesianum.  It  should  be  potted  in  good 
brown  peat  fibre,  be  well  drained,  and  hung  up 
ne.ar  the  glass,  as  it  likes  an  almndance  of  light,  but 
yet  must  be  shaded  from  ttie  hottest  sun  ;  the 
flowers  are  pure  white,  the  base  of  the  lip  pencilled 
with  lines  of  red.  This  is  its  usual  time  for  flower- 
ing, and  it  lasts  a  long  time  in  full  beauty. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Gattleva  Warocqueana. — From  the  gardens 
of  Sir  William  Marrioll,  Bart.,  Down  House,  Bland- 
ford,  comes  a  fine  flower  of  this  variety.  Mr. 
Denny,  the  gardener,  says,  "  I  send  you  a  Cattleya 
flower  from  a  plant  which  was  sold  a  short  time 
ago  with  a  great  flouri.sh  of  trumpets  as  the  true 
autumn-flowering  labiata,  and  should  like  j'our 
opinion."  This  is  not  the  labiata  so  called  by  Lind- 
ley,  which  blooms  late  in  the  autumn  and  begin- 
ning of  winter.  I  have  seen  a  flne  lot  of  C. 
Warocqueana  flowering  in  tlie  autumn,  but  amongst 
some  hundreds  which  I  then  s.aw,  not  one  was 
equal  to  the  plant  named  by  Lindley  for  richness 
of  colour  or  size  of  flower.  This  I  c:in  .spe.Tk  posi- 
tively on,  because  I  had  for  years  a  plant  which 
had  formed  part  of  Mr.  C'ati  ley's  original  one.  The 
lip  of  the  flower  now  before  me,  although  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  very  good  size  and  colour, 
is  very  deficient  in  cMour.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  Lindley's  plant  may  have  been  an  ex- 
cee:lingly  fine  variety,  and  the  varieties  may  be 
inferior  to  the  original  plant,  but  a  plant  that 
flowers  at  midsummer  no  one  will  make  me  believe 
is  the  true  labiata.  I  have  now  before  me  a  fine 
flower  of  Warneii.  which  is  much  more  like  the 
true  labiata  than  the  flower  sent  for  Lindley's  plant. 
— W.  H.  GOWEE. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 


COLOUR  IN  PEACHES. 

There  cannot  be  any  question  as  to  the  value 
of  good  colour  in  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  not 
only    for    private    consumption,    but   also   for 
market.     It  is  well    known,  at   least  by  those 
who    are    acquainted    with    tlie     London    and 
other   markets,    that    highly-coloured    Peaches 
and    Nectarines    realise    as    much    as    50    per 
cent,   more    than    those    badly    coloured.     We 
must  make  due  allowance  for  soil  influence  in 
the    colouring   of   the    fruit,  although    not    to 
such  au  e.xtent  as  in  tlie  case    of    Apples.     It 
is  also  in  the    power   of    those  who  may  have 
charge  of  trees  to  improve  the  colour  of  their 
Peaches  and  Nectarines   if   tliey  will  but  only 
take    the    trouble    to    expo.se   the    fruits    suffi- 
ciently early  to  enable  tlieni  to  colour  well.     To 
a  certain  extent    the    colouring    commences  to 
show  itself  during    the    earlier    stages    of    the 
young  fruit's  existence,  but  it  is  not  until  the 
commencement    of    the   second    swelling    that 
colouring   commences    in    earnest,    this"  being 
more  rapid  about  ten  days  or   a  fortnight  be- 
fore the  fruit  is  fit  for  gathering.     Experienced 
Peach  growers  expose   the   fruit   to   a   certain 
extent  from  the  time   of  tying  in   the  shoots, 
but  it  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
swelling    that   the   most    exposure   is   needed. 
Now    will  be  seen  the    advantage   of  selecting 
those  fruits  with  an  upward  :ind  outward  ten- 
dency during  the  operation  of  thinning.     These 
are  the  fruits  which  are  the  more  easily  exposed, 
and  which  with  a  little  extraneous  aid  may  bo 
encouraged  to  colour  up  splendidly.     Excepting 
exhibitors  who  generally  go  to  the  extra  trouble^ 
the   majority   of   growers   are  content  to  tuck 
away   the  leaves,  and    if    the  fruits  cannot  be 
sufficiently    exposed,   any   overhanging    leaves 


are  reduced  by  one  half,  and  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity a  leaf  here  and  there  may  be  wliolly  re- 
moved. 

The  extra  trouble  taken  by  the  most  success- 
ful exhibitors  in  raising  the  fruits,  placing  a 
piece  of  lath  under  the  shoot  which  is  carrying 
the  fruit,  is  well  repaid.  By  a  little  manipula- 
tion the  lath  will  not  injure  the  ripening  fruit, 
as  it  is  apt  to  if  pressing  tightly  against  the  base 
of  the  fruit.  The  lath  will  obviously  be  neces- 
sary for  tho.se  fruits  growing  on  overhead 
trellises.  Trees  which  are  growing  against  walls 
may  have  the  fruit  more  exposed  by  fixing  a 
piece  iif  wood  about  2  inches  or  0  inches  in 
length  behind  the  fruit-bearing  shoot  and  rest- 
ing against  the  wall.  It  will  now  rest  with  other 
rational  cultural  details  whether  the  fruit  takes 
ou  a  rich  colour  by  the  time  it  is  ripe.  This 
will  resolve  itself  into  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
especially  during  the  latter  stage,  and  also 
whilst  the  sun  is  shining.  A  close  and  over- 
heated atmosphere  is  too  vitiated  f<ir  good  col- 
our, and  besides  it  brings  on  the  ripening  too 
fast,  which  in  itself  is  detrimental  to  high  col- 
our. A  cold  and  damp  atmosphere  would  also 
be  antagonistic  to  the  end  in  view.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  warm  and  buoyant  temperature 
tempered  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  accord- 
ing to  tlic  weather.  Those  .structures  which 
are  apt  to  become  very  hot  dui-ing  liright 
weather  must  have  free  ventilation  at  these 
times,  as  if  not,  the  side  most  exposed  to  the 
sun  is  apt  to  become  discoloured  through  burn- 
ing. Like  some  varieties  of  Apples,  there  are 
some  Peaches  which  take  on  colour  very 
sparingly,  even  if  fully  exposed,  but  it  behoves 
cultivators  to  bring  out  what  latent  colour  they 
possess.  Y.  A.  H. 


■l.}-inch  pots,  and  to  plant  thise  out  as  soon  as  full 
of  roots  on  a  south  border  in  a  rich  soil;  they  then 
give  fine  fruits  very  early  the  following  June.  It 
is  a  bad  variety  if  left  too  long  in  one  place. 
The  new  system  of  planting  a  bed  yearly  and  des- 
troying one  just  suits  this.  Vicom'esse  Herieart 
de  Tliury  looks  most  promising  this  .=eason,  but  in 
light  soils  requires  rain  b  idly.'Competitor  is  also  a 
good  eirly  fruit  an  1  promises  well ;  this  cime  in 
on  the  11th,  and  is  a  fine  f rulemaking  a  handsome 
d  sh  with  a  distinct  flavou'-,  and  seems  to  be  a 
vigorous  grower.  I  prefer  it  to  Noble  for  flavour, 
and  it  seams  to  run  it  very  cloie  for  earliness,— 
G.  W. 


Strawberries  and  moisture. — Tliose  who 
took  the  precaution  to  apply  moisture  to  their 
Strawberries  a  few  weeks  ago  will  now  see  the 
result  of  their  labours  by  the  increased  quantity 
of  fruit.  There  are  serious  oomplnints  as  to  the 
flowers  having  failed  to  set  this  season,  especially 
in  the  c.n.se  of  large-fruiting  mid-season  and  late 
kind-.  This  is  no  doubt  cause!  through  drought. 
In  many  districts  there  is  still  a  want  of  genial 
rains  for  I  hi<  and  other  crops,  so  that  unless  means 
be  taken  to  supply  moisture,  the  late  sorts  will  fail 
to  set.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  with  a  good  .supply  of 
water  to  haveletigths  of  hose-pipe  and  to  allow  the 
waterto  run  gently  between  the  raws.  I  do  not  advise 
liquid  manure  for  Strawberries  after  the  fruits  are 
of  fair  size,  as  often  it  causes  imperfe:;t  fruits 
and  does  not  add  to  flavour,  and  in  no  case  should 
it  be  given  over  the  mulch,  as  it,  leaves  a  nasty 
depisit  on  the  clean  straw.  There  are  often  ob- 
jections made  to  the  use  oE  cold  water  direct  to 
the  r.'ots,  but  if  allowed  to  run  in  the  midiUe  of 
the  day,  the  so  1  is  sufijciently  w.irm  to  counteract 
any  evil  effects.  Of  course  if  it  can  be  given  from 
a  pool  or  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  soil,  so 
much  the  better,  but  it  is  not  often  practicable. — 
G.  W.  S. 

Early  Strawberries.— -I  have  noticed  that 
Noble  Strawberry  this  season  is  a  little  later  tlian 
last  year,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  others  find 
thi-i  so,  as  it  was  very  promising  in  May.  King 
of  the  Earlies  is  now  giving  nice  dishes  daily  an  1 
of  good  size.  I  think  this  variety  will  prove  a  good 
kind  for  private  gardens,  though  for  market  its 
size  may  be  asainst  it.  We  had  our  fiist  ripe 
fruits  on  June  7,  and  got  nice  dishes  d  lily  after 
the  10th,  so  that  it  comes  in  useful.  Pauline  is 
also  giving  us  good  fruits,  the  first  ha»ing  been 
gathered  on  the  10th.  This  is  a  fine-looking  fruit, 
ihough  its  s-h^pe  is  again-t  it.  The  flivoir  is  also 
very  good.  Pauline  may  ba  gathered  at  the  same 
time  as  Noble,  King  of  the  Earlies  and  Black  Prince 
it  a  little  extra  care  is  bestowed  on  its  culture.  I 
find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  get  the  early  fruits  from 
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same  way  as  forced  plants  or  to  layer  direct  into  |  far  thicker  and  robust'character,  but  it  is  liable  to 


SHOULD  VINES  BE  SHADED? 
If  this  question  were  put  to  many  experienced 
Grape  growers  the  majority  would  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  against  shading  in  any  shape  or  for°m, 
but  there  are  so  many  conditions  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  I  should  never  think  of  layino- 
down  any  hard  and  fast  lines  in  the  mitter.  Ac- 
cording  to  my  experience,  there  arc  cases  where  a 
light  shading  would  or  does  act  most  beneficially 
to  the  Vines  underneath,  while  I  readily  admit  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  they  would  be  or 
are  all  the  better  for  no  shading  at  all.  Especially 
is  the  latter  the  case  where  the  old  fashioned 
houses  exist.  In  these  there  is  more  wood  used 
than  modern  builders  would  think  of  devoting  to 
double  the  area  of  vinery  roofing,  and  if  in  addition 
to  the  very  heavy  ratters  there" are  also  compara- 
tively stout  sashes  and  numerous  .'ash-bars,  the 
Vines  underneath  not  unfrequently  get  more  shade 
than  is  good  for  them.  It  is  my  be'ief,  however, 
that  builders  have  erred  in  going  to  the  other  ex- 
treme— that  is  to  say,  in  using  extremely  light 
rafters  and  extra  large  squares  of  glass,  and  those 
in  charge  of  such  lightly  constructed  houses  must 
either  resort  to  shading  or  else  run  risks  of  scald- 
ing, red  spider,  and  other  evils.  That  even  these 
may  be  prevented  must  also  be  conceded,  but  the 
over- worked  piivate  gardener  and  the  inexperi- 
enced amateur  are  liable  to  be  too  late  in  admit- 
ting sufficient  air  to  prevent  burning,  and  miy  also 
find  that  red  spider  gains  ground  in  spite  of  every 
precaution  that  may  be  taken  in  the  way  of  main- 
taining a  moist  atmosphere.  If  from  any  cause 
the  foliage  is  prematurely  crippled  or  1  'st,  it  is 
quite  useless  to  expect  well-coloured  Grapes,  while 
the  Vines  will  also  begrcatly  w-eakened  bo:h  above 
and  below  ground. 

In   all    instances  where  there   are  a    maximum 
amount  of    gl.i.ss   and  a  minimum   thickness   of 
wood,  injurious  extremes  of  temperature  are  very 
quickly   reached,   and   it    is    as    bad    or   perhaps 
worse  in  the  case  of  iron  or  metal  houses.     Dur- 
ing the  hottest   part  of    a  bright   summer's   day, 
iron  rafters   become   so   very   hot,  that  the  hand 
cannot    be    kept    on     them,    and     this     material 
being    highly     conductive,    it     follows     that    the 
temperature    of    the   house    may    become    over- 
heated, or  at  any  rate  the  evaporation  of  moistuie 
from  the  foliage  may,  and  undoubtedly  often  does, 
become  dangerously  rapid.     It  is  not  so  bad  cer- 
tainly in  the  case  of  modern  wood  and  glass  struc- 
tures, but  unless   the   large   squ.arei   are  kept  in 
position  by  metal  clips  anrl  not  closely  bedded  in 
putty,  the  exira  free  admittance  of  sun-heat  and 
partial  exclusion  of  air  also  result  in  an  excessive 
loss  of  moisture  from  the  foliage,   burning  being 
the  natural  outcome.     If  the  houses  were  so  glazed, 
or  the  trellises  and  ventilators  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  a  good  circulation  of  air  passing  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  fiiere  would  then  be 
little  or  no  necessity  for  shading,  but  as  a  rule  no 
such  provisions   for  admitting   air   are  m.ade,  the 
leaves  more  often  than  not  pressing  hard  against 
the  closely  fitting  glass. 

Then,  again,  theie  are  varieties  of  Grapes  more 
liable  to  burn  than  others,  a,nd  that  too  in  spite  of 
a  perfect  system  of  ventilation.  At  Longleat  it 
has  always  been  found  necessary  to  shade  a  large 
Vine  of  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat,  or  otherwise  the 
foliage  burns  badly,  and  red  Grapes  are  the  inevit- 
able result.     The  foliage  of  Gros  Colman  is  of  a 
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barn  badly  all  the  same.     This  variety  takes  a  long    produce  £ood  crops,  and  the  samples  as  seen  by    of    stout    small-mrshed    or    a    triple     thickness 


time  to  colour  properly,  and  if  from  any  cau.se  the 
primary  leaves  are  early  crippled,  the  colour  of  the 
berries  will  be  of  a  glowing  red  rather  than  a  deep 
purplisli  lilack.  In  some  instances  faulty  cheap 
glass  is  responsible  for  the  burning  of  Grape  and 
other  leaves,  and  nothing  short  of  either  removing 
the  glass  or  lightly  shading  will  check  the  work  of 
destruction.  The  position  of  some  vineries  makes 
it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  Vines  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  it  is  a  case  of  either  sponging 
the  leaves  frequently  in  order  to  keep  down  red 
spider  or  else  of  early  and  lightly  shading  the  house. 
]!eing  under  the  obligation  of  shading  the  vineries 
in  order  to  save  the  foliage  is,  therefore,  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of,  but  there  are  plenty  of  gardeners 
who  cannot  overcome  their  deep-rooted  objections 
to  the  practice.  Doubtless,  several  good  reasons 
c.xn  te  urged  why  shading  should  not  be  resorted 
to  in  any  case,  but  will  they  bear  being  roughly 
overhauled  ? 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  I  am  advocating  a 
free  use  of  blinds  or  of  any  other  form  of  heavy 
shaiing.  On  the  contrary,  the  shade  afforded 
.'.hould  be  of  a  light  and  temporary  character,  such, 
for  instance,  as  fish  netting  hung  loosely  over  the 
roof.  If  this  is  not  suflicient  to  prevent  undue 
evaporation,  then  double  it,  taking  care  in  any  case 
to  withdraw  the  netting  during  dull  weather. 
Naturally,  it  would  answer  even  better  if  it  could 
be  run  over  the  roof  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day  only,  but  this  is  not  always  practicable. 
What  I  have  found  answer  equally  as  well,  pro- 
bably even  betler,  is  a  very  light  sprinkling  of  lime 
water.  Enough  si  ale  lime  or  whiting  should  be 
raised  with  water  to  make  it  quite  white,  and  this 
should  then  be  very  lightly  sprayed  over  the  roof. 
It  ought  to  be  sprayed  very  carefully  on,  so  as  not 
to  closely  cover  the  glass,  or  heavy  enough  to 
trickle  down  the  roof.  The  fir^t  heavy  rain  will 
wash  off  this  shading,  and  that  is  why  stale,  and 
not  fresh  or  newly-slaked  lime  is  recommended  for 
use,  the  latter  becoming  tightly  glued  to  the  glass. 
It  does  not  take  many  minutes  to  thus  lightly 
s'lade  quite  the  largest  vineries,  and  being  under 
the  necessity  of  renewing  the  shading  after  each 
s'lowery  time  is  far  better  than  using  any  material 
that  cannot  easily  be  washed  off.  There  is  yet 
another  reason  for  shading  A'ines  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks  at  any  rate.  When  either  Black  Hamburgh 
or  Madresfield  Court  is  thoroughly  well  coloured, 
that  is  to  say,  purplish  rather  than  reddish 
black  in  colour,"they  do  not  remain  at  their  best, 
but  lose  colour  perceptibly,  to  the  no  small  annoy- 
ance of  the  would-be  prize-winner.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  desirable  that  early  or  comparatively 
early  black  Grapes  should  retain  their  colour  for  a 
few  weeks  after  becoming  ripe,  my  plan  of  rather 
freely  shading  them  should  be  resorted  to,  a  trebled 
fish-net  or  a  moderately  heavy  spraying  of  lime 
water  not  injuring  the  Vines,  while  it  does  to  a 
certain  extent  preserve  the  colour  of  the  Grapes. 

W.   IGGULDEN. 


me  on  the  trees  and  also  at  the  various  shows  are 
also  pariicularly  gool.  The  fruit  is  of  meliiim 
size,  though  large  for  an  early  Apple,  flat,  roun  1, 
and  even  in  outline,  and  when  ripe  the  skin  is  a 
rich  yellow,  beautifully  and  freely  striped  with 
rid.  It  can  be  had  ripe  early  in  August,  and  when 
first  gathered  is  crisp,  juicy,  and  very  agreeably 
flavoured.  Another  point  in  favour  of  this  distinct 
and  handsome  Apple  is  the  fact  that  the  fruits 
keep  well  after  they  are  ripe,  or  very  much  better 
than  most  early  varietie-,  the  flavour  not  deterio- 
rating to  any  very  marked  extent.  It  is  to  be  seen 
at  all  the  local  fruit  shows  held  in  August  and  the 
early  part  of  September,  and  usually  takes  the 
piincipal  prizes.— W.  1. 


DESSERT    CHERRIES. 

It  has  often  been  a  source  of  surprise  to  me  why 
dessert  Cherries  have  not  found  a  place  on  every 
garden  wall.  In  most  largo  places  a  stretch  of 
wall  is  generally  devoted  to  their  culture,  but  in 
tnose   gardens    where    the    space    enclosed    only 


of  thin  wide-meshed  net  is  an  essential  fea- 
ture towards  securing  a  crop,  and  this  season 
even  that  b.trely  sufficed  to  protect  the  blossom 
from  the  combined  visitation  of  storms  of  sleet, 
followed  by  frost.  The  only  enemy  we  are  troubled 
with  is  black-fly,  and  this  can  be  war  Jed  cff  by 
applying  tobacco  powder  or  other  insecticide. 
An  early,  prompt  and  effectual  dealing  with  the  fly 
is  neces.-ary,  as  on  the  first  sign  of  colouring  tl  e 
tiees  have  to  be  netted,  when  the  application  of 
insecticide  in  any  shape  or  form  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  It  wall  space  is  limited  it  is  not  necessary 
to  p'ant  any  great  number  of  varieties  ;  three  of 
the  best  are  Frogmore  Early  1!  garreau,  Elton,  and 
Bigaire.nu  Napoleon,  aLd  if  the  firstnamed  was 
planted  in  the  earliest  aspect,  there  would  be  a  suc- 
cession of  fruit  from  say  the  end  of  June  until 
early  in  August  — quite  six  wciks.  If  a  greater 
variety  is  required,  other  useful  sorts  are  May  Duke, 
Werder's  and  Knioht's  Early  Black,  Black  Eagle,  and 
in  some  soils  Early  Purple  Gean.  This  last,  how- 
ever, is  not  satisfactory  with  me  :  the  tree  is  very 
subject  to  gumming  and  canker.  If  any  of  the  late 
varieties  are  grown,  such  as  Belle  Magnifique,  Late 


Primula  denticulata  (See  p.  580). 


Apple  Bsanly  of  Bath..— This  excellent  early 
variety  is  most  appreciated  in  the  south-western 
counties  of  England,  but  judging  from  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  planting  much  nearer 
London,  it  will  not  be  long  before  Corent  Garden 
Market  is  well  supplied  with  it  while  in  season.  No 
better  early  Apple  for  the  markets  as  well  as  private 
use  and  exhibition  could  well  be  named.  It  is  of 
free,  yet  sturdy  growth  and  remarkably  productive 
in  quite  a  youn<  state,  while  the  older  trees  never 
fail  outright— at  any  rate  that  has  been  my  ex- 
perience with  the  variety,  and  very  frequently 
yield  extra  heavy  crops.  This  season  strong  bushes 
planted  ra' her  more  than  seven  years  ago  are,  or 
were  literally  smothered  with  fruit.  They  set  in 
clusters  of  four  or  five,  and  the  work  of  reducing 
these  to  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  fruit  in  each  case 
has  been  tedious,  though  necessary.  In  Messrs. 
Cooling's  B;ith  Nurseries  are  to  be  seen  two  fairly 
large  old  trees  from  which  the  many  thousand 
grafts  used  in  working  up  a  stock  of  young  trees 
have  been  principally  obtained.  These  two  trees 
(they  are  half  standards)  rarely,  if  ever,  fail  to 


averages  a  little  over  an  acre,  they  are  as  a  rule 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Perhaps  the  said 
absence  has  In  most  cases  to  be  accounted  for  by 
r,  sort  of  general  unwritten,  but  understood  law, 
that  walls  were  for  Peaches,  Nec'arines,  Apricots, 
and  the  best  of  Plums  and  Pears,  but  that  dessert 
Cherries  must  be  grown  as  standards  or  bushes. 
This  might  be  all  very  well  if  one  was  tolerably 
certain  of  a  crop  under  such  treatment,  but  it  is 
not  so ;  it  is  very  diflicult  to  effectually  protect  ripe 
fruit  on  large  trees  from  birds,  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult both  in  the  case  of  stindards  and  bushes  to 
protect  the  blossom  from  spring  fro.-ts.  By  giv'ng 
a  few  trees  the  benefit  of  a  wall  with  spring  pro- 
tection one  is  pretty  sure  of  a  crop,  and  a  dish  of 
nice  Cherries  is  always  welcome.  Dessert  Cherries 
do  best  with  me  on  a  south-west  by  west  wall ; 
there  are  a  few  trees  on  a  south  east  aspect,  and 
I  get  some  early  fruit  hero,  but  the  trees  ceitainly 
do  not  do  kindly.  I  fancy  in  our  light  and  rather 
shallow  soil  the  latter  situation  is  too  hot  and  dry 
for  them.  On  both  aspects  the  trees  are  greatly 
benefited  by  an  annual  winter  top-dre.=sirigof  three 
parts  stiff  clayey  loam  and  one  part  cow  manure 
some  2  inches  thick',  and  a  summer  mulching  of 
half  rot'en  manure  if  the  weather  prove  very  dry. 
The   spring  protection   with   a  double  thickness 


Duke,  and  Florence,  they  should  be  planted  to- 
gether, and  have  a  small  stretch  of  wall  devoted 
entirely  to  them.  A  mixture  of  early  and  late  sorts 
is  unsatisfactory  when  covering  has  to  be  done.  It 
is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  very 
fair  quality  of  Morellos  from  a  dessert  standpoint 
late  in  the  season,  as,  given  a  favourable  autumn, 
good  dishes  are  often  shown  late  in  October  and 
early  in  November.  X  ma}'  note  that  two  things 
are  necessary  to  secure  the  late  hanging  of  this 
Cheiry — good  netting  to  protect  from  birds  and 
clean  wood  and  foil  ige.  The  last  must  be  insisted 
on,  as  a  visitation  of  b'.ack-fly  means  a  deposit  on 
the  fiuit  which  renders  it  unfit  for  table. 

Claremmit.  E.  BrnEELL. 


Successional  Melons. — I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  practice  of  retaining  the  old  plants  of 
Melons  for  the  production  of  successional  crops  is 
worth  the  trouble.  Occasionally  we  read  of  two 
and  even  sometimes  three  crops  being  taken  off  the 
plants  in  succession,  and  although  I  have  seen 
second  crops  and  also  had  the  growing  of  them,  I 
invariably  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  results 
obtained  would  never  lead  me  to  recommend  the 
practice.     It  appears  also  a  favourite  methcd  for 
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calendar  writers  to  recommenrl,  but  for  my  part  I 
consider  it  a  waste  of  time  and  room,  as  far  better 
results  are  to  be  obtained  hv  re'ying  exclusively 
upon  young  plants.  My  practice  is  to  have  relays 
of  young  plants  coming  on,  fo  as  to  take  the  place 
of  the  older  plants  as  the  fruit  is  cut.  To  go  to  the 
trouble  of  clearing  out  the  old  soil,  fermenting 
material  and  so  forth,  and  replacing  with  fresh  is 
not  at  all  necessary.  It  the  structure  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  at  t  lie  first  onset  early  in  t  he  season  for  the 
first  crop,  this  will  be  sufficient  for  any  successional 
crop  it  may  be  desired  to  plant.  If,  however,  the 
plants  which  are  being  cleared  out  are  infested 
with  insects,  then  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
structure  is  necessary.  If  the  plants  that  have 
been  cleared  out  were  clean,  all  that  will  be  ne'^essary 
wi  1  be  to  level  down  the  old  hillocks,  giving  the 
sou  and  all  dry  corners  a  thorough  watering. 
Fiesh  hillocks  of  soil  for  the  reception  of  the 
young  plants  should  be  made.  The  young  plants 
grow  away  vigorously  and  prove  more  SHtis- 
factory  in  every  respect  than  old  ones.— Y.  A.  H. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

June  21. 
This  meeting  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  yet 
held  duiing  this  season.  This  refers  not  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  exhibits,  but  also  to  the  many 
good  things  shown.  Pfeonies  were  strongly  repre- 
sented by  various  well-known  growers,  several  new 
kinds  being  recognised  by  the  floral  committee 
with  awards  of  merit.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants 
(cut  specimens)  were  shown  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, making  a  brilliant  display.  Tea-scented 
R  ses  were  not  probably  shown  in  such  numbers 
as  last  year,  but  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  in  most 
cases  was  very  fine,  some  splendid  flowers  being 
staged.  Mahnaison  Carnations  were  present 
in  good  numbers,  the  plants  of  extra  size  and 
vigour.  Orchids  were  not  so  numerous  as  on  some 
previous  occasions;  nevertheless  there  were  several 
choice  kinds  exhibited.  The  exhibits  before  the 
fruit  committee  were  more  numerous.  Straw- 
berries from  the  open  air.  Melons  (of  which  some 
grand  fruits  were  shown),  and  Peaches  with  Nec- 
tarines were  the  chief  exhibits.  The  lecture  was 
practical  and  full  of  interest,  being  listened  to  by 
more  Fellows  than  usual. 

Orchid  Conmiittee. 

First-class  certificates  were  av.-arded  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

SoBKALi.*.  LucASiANA.— A  distinct  looking  spe- 
c'es  of  very  dwarf  and  compact  growth,  the  flowers 
of  medium  size,  sepals  and  petals  blush-white,  the 
lip  large,  rosy  lilac  in  colour,  with  the  throat 
sliaded  with  yellow.  From  Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Warn- 
ham  Court. 

Cattleya  Empress  Frederick  (Dowiana 
Mossia;). — The  flowers  of  this  grand  hybrid  are  of 
extra  size  ;  sepals  and  petals  pure  white  and  very 
broad,  lip  deep  velvety  purple,  with  a  pale  margin 
thit  is  most  conspicuous.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  hybridiser.  From  Baron  Schrceder. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Cattleya  Amesi^  from  Colombia.  It  has 
flowers  of  grand  size,  some  9  inches  across  ;  sepals 
and  petals  broad,  lip  finely  fringed,  also  pure 
white,  save  yellow  blotch  and  veins  on  inner  por- 
tion.    From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cattleya  prisceps.— With  flowers  of  the  sub- 
stance of  C.  granulosa  and  the  same  in  size  ;  col- 
our of  sepals  and  petals  a  reddish  bronze,  with 
greenish  yellow  near  the  base,  lip  veined  with 
purplish  violet.  Imported  from  Southern  Brazil  by 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Dendrobium  Sottvenir  d'Alec. — A  pure  white 
variety  after  D.  transparens,  with  twenty-eight 
flowers  on  the  one  flowering  bulb.  From  Mr. 
Hamar  Bass,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Cattleya  Warxeri  marmorata,  with  the 
typical  flowers  of  this  fine  species,  in  which  the 


sepals  and  petals  are  marbled  with  pale  lilac,  the 
lip  with  a  deeper  coloured  blotch  than  usual  (a  re- 
markable deviation  in  colour).  From  Mr.  Gabriel, 
Streatham  Hill. 

Oncidium  Laxceanum  var.— A  fine  dark  col- 
oured form  of  this  well-known  Orchid.  From  Mr. 
E.  H.  Woodall,  Scarborough. 

Grammatophyllum  Seegerianum,  bearing  a 
spike  of  flowers  and  buds  some  4J  feet  in  length, 
with  finer  blooms  than  usua',  spotted  with  dark 
spots  on  a  light  greenish  yellow  ground.  From 
Mr.  Lucas. 

Cypripedium  Telemachus  (Lawrenoeanum  X 
niveum).  The  flowers  of  thisare  of  a  purplish  or  vinous 
rose,  the  dorsal  sepal  broad  and  well  marked,  the 
wings  having  minute  dark  spots,  the  foliage  after 
the  manner  of  C.  Lawrenoeanum,  but  lighter  in 
colour;  growth  vigorous.  From  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons. 

L.s:lia  purpuuata  (The  Dell  var.),  in  which 
the  lip  is  the  distingui.-hing  characteristic,  being 
narrower  than  in  the  species,  the  colour  of  the 
same  more  of  a  bronzy  red.  From  Baron  Schrce- 
der. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  showed  a  small  collection 
of  choice  kinds,  embracing  Thunia  Brymeriana, 
white  sepals  and  petals,  rosy  lilac  lip;  Thunia 
Campbella3,  light  sepals  and  petals,  dark  lilac  lip 
with  darker  veins  ;  Oncidium  Schlegelianum  (0. 
Lanceanum,  pale  var.  ?)  a  pretty  form  with  the 
foliage  not  so  freely  spotted ;  Odontoglossum 
Harryanum,  with  spikes  of  remarkable  vigour,  finer 
than  this  variety  has  befure  been  shown,  the 
strongest  spike  between  2  feet  and  3  feet  in  length, 
bearing  ten  flowers  of  extra  size,  three  plants  being 
shown  in  flower  ;  Dendrochilum  filiforme,  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  this  elegant  old  Orchid,  with 
numbers  of  spikes  of  good  length  ;  Cycnoches 
chlorochilum  (the  Swan  Orchid),  with  yellowish 
green  flowers ;  Cattleya  Arnoldiana,  a  beautiful 
example — this  hybrid  improves  on  acquaintance  ; 
and  Vanda  Hookeriana,  after  V.  teres  in  habit,  but 
quite  distinct  in  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  rosy 
purple  with  lighter  sepals  and  petals  (silver  Flora 
medal). 

Messrs.  Collins  and  Collins,  Willesden,  showed 
another  group  consisting  of  D-^ndrobium  suavis- 
simum,  Cattleya  gigas,  Vanda  tricolor,  Odontoglos- 
sum citrosmum  roseum,  and  Aerides  odoratum 
majus  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

From  Mr.  Tiarks,  Chislehurst,  came  a  superb 
spike  of  Lselia  grandis  tenebrosa,  with  flowers  more 
than  8  inches  across  and  of  fine  colour.  From  Mr. 
Fowler,  Woodford,  came  Cattleya  Mossiie  Fowler- 
iana,  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  lip  pale  yellow 
with  lilac  venations.  Both  Sir  W.  Marriott,  of 
Down  House,  Blandford,  and  Mr.  R.  White,  Gair- 
lochead,  sent  excellent  cut  specimens,  chiefly  of 
Cattleyas  and  La;lias. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  awards  to  new  plants  were  on  this  occasion 
very  numerous  and  varied.  First-class  certificates 
were  awarded  to — 

CoHNUS  KousA. — A  Japanese  introduction  of  sin- 
gular and  distinctive  character ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
of  stellate  form,  much  resembling  those  of  a  Cle- 
matis in  outline,  the  colour  a  pure  white  ;  the  growth 
appears  to  be  semi-shrubby  and  of  a  coriaceous 
texture.     From  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons. 

Teitoma  caulescbns.— a  grand  form  of  th's 
popular  flower,  being  e.xtremely  early  flowering, 
and  apparently  most  continuous;  the  spikes  are 
conspicuous  by  their  stout  sturdy  habit  of  growth ; 
the  unexpanded  flower-buds  are  of  a  deep  vinous 
red  colour,  changing  to  pale  yellow  as  they  expand ; 
the  foliage  is  broad  and  of  Yucca-like  appearance. 
From  Messrs.  Veiich  and  Sons. 

Calla  Pentlandi.— Another  valuable  addtion 
to  its  class,  the  spathe  being  of  a  rich  deep  golden- 
yellow,  and  quite  as  large  with  the  same  shape 
as  the  old  white  variety  ;  the  foliage  is  large, 
semi-erect,  more  arrow-pointed  than  in  the  old 
white,  and  of  a  deep  green  ;  at  the  base  of  the 
spathe  upon  the  inner  side  there  are  some  blackish 
markings,  which  are  not  discernible  outside.  It  is 
a  erand  variety,  and  must  be  considered  as  de- 


certificated,  and  which  has  spotted  leaves  with 
green  markings  upon  the  spathe  upon  the  outer 
side  at  the  base  ;  both  are  totally  distinct.  C. 
Pentlandi  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Wbyte,  Pentland 
House,  Lee,  Kent. 

Crinum  brachynbma,  which  had  received  this 
honour  previously.  It  is  a  delicately  beautiful  kind 
wiih  white  flowers  having  the  faintest  suffusion  of 
pink  here  and  there.  From  Mr.  Smith,  Mentmore 
Gardens. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Pelargonium  Fireball. — A  decorative  v.iriety 
with  deep  cerise-coloured  flowers,  with  a  darker 
shade  in  the  top  petals,  the  habit  good  and  of  a 
free- blooming  character.  From  Mr.  Chas.  Turner. 
Pelargonium  Souvenir.  —  With  rosy  Mac 
flowers,  very  distinct  and  of  large  size,  habit 
vigorous  ;  its  shade  of  colour  will  make  it  veiy  use- 
ful.    From  Mr.  Chas.  Turner. 

Pelargonium  Rosy  Gem. — A  rose-shaded  va- 
riety with  almost  self  -  coloured  flowers,  habit 
dwarf,  flower  -  trusses  large.  ^  From  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner. 

Carnation  George  Fry. — A  promising  variety 
with  bright  scarlet  flowers,  having  a  decided  Clove 
perfume,  being  also  large  and  full  and  not  given  to 
splitting.     From  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Tree  Carnation  Mrs.  Hemsley. — A  valuable 
new  kind,  figured  and  described  in  The  Gar- 
den of  March  2G,  1892  (p.  280).  It  has  dark 
crimson  flowers  of  fine  form,  the  growth  free,  also 
a  non-splitiing  kind.     From  Mr.  H.  B.  Mav. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Ryeceoft  Surprise. 
— A  distinct-looking  kind  of  close  and  compact 
habit,  with  a  free-blooming  character  ;  the  trusses 
are  large  and  borne  upou  stout  foot-stalks  ;  the 
flowers,  which  are  double,  are  of  a  bright  rosy  pink 
colour.     From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jone-',  Lewisham. 

Rose  Gustave  Regis  (H.T).— With  flowers  of 
Mme.  Falcot  character,  but  of  a  much  lighter 
shade  and  apparently  more  free ;  also  very  useful 
as  a  decorative  Rose.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son. 

Sweet  Brier  Lucy  Bertram. — A  vivi.l  crim- 
son, with  large  trusses  ;  a  remarkably  free-growing 
kind,  and  valuable  as  a  garden  Rose.  From  Lord 
Penzance. 

Sweet  Brier  Alice  Bridgenorth.— Another 
beautiful  kind  with  shell-like  petals  of  a  rosy  pink 
shade,  the  flowers  quite  single.  Also  from  Lord 
Penzance. 

P^ONY  Van  Dyck. — With  rosy  pink  flowers, 
very  large  and  full. 

P^ony  Mlle.  Rosseau. — A  beautiful  blush 
white,  very  beautiful. 

P^ONY  Mme.  Loise. — A  rosy  red  and  very  dis- 
tinct ;  and 

P.S0NY  Felix  Crousse,  a  dark  red  of  a  bright 
shade.  All  the  above  Pseonies  were  from  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son. 

P,EONY  Snowball.— A  fine  white  variety  of 
large  size  and  good  form,  having  a  faint  trace  of 
yellow  at  the  base  of  the  segments. 

P^ONY  Mme  Beeon. — A  pale  blush  kind  with 
large  full  flowers.  Both  from  Messrs.  Barr  anl 
Son. 

Pj:ony'  Grizzel  Muie,  with  flowers  of  a  straw 
or  French  white  shade,  extra  fine. 

P.EONY  Lottie  Collins. — A  rich  dark  crimson, 
and  very  full.  Both  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son. 

Caladium  Mme.  Edouard  Pynaeet,  with  foli- 
age of  a  bronzy  red,  very  rich  in  its  shading,  a  fine 
kind.  From  Mr.  Bause,  Morland  Nursery,  South 
Norwood. 

Caladium  Marguerite  Geliniee.— The  leaves 
have  pale  yellow  margin",  the  central  portion  of  a 
pale  pink  shade,  a  dwarf  grower.  Also  fiom  Mr. 
Bause. 

Adiantum  macbophyllum  striatum. — Deep 
bronze  in  colour,  striped  with  a  lighter  shade, 
habit  dwarfer  than  in  the  species.  From  Mr.  H.  J. 
Rogers,  Lodswoith,  Petworth. 

Mr.  Crasp,  gardener  to  Lord  Wimborne,  Canford 
Manor,  Dorset,  sent  some  grandly  grown  plants  of 
the  blush  Malmai-on  Carnaiion,   bearing   several 


pid'dly  superior  to  C.  El.liotiana,  which  has  been  I  fine  flowers,  but  some  bore  trace  of  the  journe.^  : 
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these  piiints  wanted  more  room  to  show  them  to 
advantage  (silter-pilt  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Sons  exhibited  a  miscellaneous  group,  consist- 
ing of  several  good  Orchids,  amongst  which  were 
the  following:  Dendrobium  suavissimum,  a  good 
I'lant  with  extra  long  spikes,  a  fine  Dendrobewhcn 
thus  seen;  Cattleyagigas  and  Oilontoglossum  Pes- 
catorei,  Brgonia  corallina,  a  cral-red  species  sel- 
dom seen  ;  with  seedling  ti.berous  varieties  and 
several  well-grown  foliage  plants,  chiefly  the  newer 
kinds  of  Dracasnas,  as  D.  australii  vaiiegata,  Cala- 
dinms,  as  C.  Reine  de  Danmark,  a  bright  and  at- 
tractive kind,  and  Comtesse  de  Condeixa,  a  rosy 
red  sort  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  a  splendid  display  of 
Pjeonies,  cons'sting  of  many  of  the  best  kinds. 
Besides  those  certificated  the  following  were  some 
of  the  best:  Belle  Chatelaine,  pa'e  pinkish-blush 
rnd  white,  flowers  large:  La  Vohipteuse,  a  deep 
pink;  I'Ehgai.te,  pale  pink,  full;  Lady  Carriiig- 
t"n,  extra  fine,  large,  French  white  ;  Duchesse  d- 
Nemours,  straw  white  :  Edulis  superba,  rose,  and 
Madame  Forel,  pale  rose  :  witii  the.'e  were  in- 
cluded a  large  assortment  of  cut  lierbaceous  flowers 
in  se  :son,  a<  Delphiniums  of  which  two  of  the  best 
were  conspicuum,  an  extra  fine  deep  blue,  and 
Schamyl,  a  bright  blue;  Clematis  erecta  (after  C. 
Viticella)  in  profuse  flower  :  Erigeron  oaucasicum, 
Cariluus  heterophyllus,  Geura  miniatum,  Ihalic- 
trum  floribundum,  and  fine  spikes  of  Spir.-ea  arun- 
cus  (silver  Flora  med^l). 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  exhibited  an  excellent 
assortment  of  Pajonies  in  good  vaiiety  of  colour 
and  a  choice  lot  of  cut  herbaceous  flowers.  Of 
the  Pfeonies  the  finest  were  Vittata,  rose;  Emilie 
Lemoine,  white,  with  few  traces  of  colour;  Chas. 
Rousellon,  pale  rose ;  Rubens,  dark  ;  Mme.  Vilmorin, 
str.tw  white  and  rose  ;  Gloire  de  Douai,  dark.  Of 
the  herbaceous  flowers,  Heucliera  sanguiuea  was 
finelr  shown;  so  was  Tiitomacaulescens,  Aquilegia 
chrysantlia.Cnicus  floribundus,  Cephalaria  alpina, 
with  I  a'e  lemon  Scabious-like  trusses  of  flower, 
C.imi  anu'a  peisicifolia,  I  hlox  ovata  and  Delphi- 
rum  card  nale  in  gori  form  (silver  Banksian 
medal). 

Mes-rs.  Barr  and  Son  exhibited  a  fine  bank  of 
harbaoeous  flowers  and  Pseonies  of  the  best  kinds  ; 
of  the  latter  note  should  be  taken  of  the  following  : 
Due'  e  s  of  Sutheiland,  deep  blush,  extra  fine  ; 
Gloiia  Mundi,  light;  Figaro,  light  with  darker 
guard  petals ;  General  Bedeaux,  light ;  Prince 
Charles,  rosy  pink;  Whitleyi,  extra  good  light  with 
blush  bu'^s ;  Tiiomphe  de  Paris,  pale  yellow,  dis- 
tinct, light  guard  petals  ;  Mme.  Fuitado,  deep  rose ; 
and  Taglioni,  ro-ypink.  Of  the  herbaceous  flower.*, 
Heuchera  micrantha,  Gaillardias,  Ice'and  Poppies, 
GiUenia  trifiliata,  a-nd  Lupinus  arboreus  luteus 
were  the  most  striking  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Mes-rs.  Kelwav  and  Sons  e.xhibited  another  large 
collection  of  Pa^onies,  Delpliniums,  and  Pyie- 
thrums  in  their  characteristic  style,  making  a  "fine 
display  of  the  Pteonies.  The  best  were  Mme.  Ber- 
nard, blush,  ro.sy  buds;  Lady  L.  Bramwell,  deep 
pink  ;  Due  de  Wellington,  straw ;  Triumphans 
gandavensis,  blush,  free  ;  and  Arborea,  rose.  Of  the 
singles  the  best  were  Minerva,  blush  ;  and  Hesperus, 
deep  blush.  Of  tlie  Delphiniums  the  following  were 
in  fine  form  :  Midas,  rich  blue,  close  spike  ;  Evelyn, 
dark  blu"  ;  Robin  Adair,  dark  blue  ;  Lord  Bras.sey, 
light  blue,  white  eye  ;  Salamander,  mauve  and  b'ue, 
distinct  eye  ;  Gilbert,  bright  blue,  white  eye;  and 
Nuphar,  vigorous  branching  spike,  dark  blue  (silver 
Banksian  medal). 

Mr.  Jones  Rvccroft  Nursery,  staged  agood  group 
of  decorative  Pelargoniums,  the  best  being  Duke 
of  Fife,  Martial,  Dorothy,  J.  T.  Hayes.  Rose  Queen, 
and  Lady  Blanche ;  the-e  were  all  well-grown 
plants,  being  also  freely  flowered  (silver  Banksian 
medal). 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son  staged  an  excellent  assort- 
ment of  Pansies  in  fresh  condition  ;  the  best  were 
Evelyn,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Royalty,  King  of 
Blacks,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Dawn  of  Day.  Mr. 
R.  Dean,  Ealing,  staged  several  bunches  of  his  new 
border  Pinks,  which  are  a  decided  advance  with 
more  distinct  colours.  The  following  were  some  of 
the  best :  Rosy  Circle,  deep  colour,  dark  centre  : 


fringfd;  Beauty,  dark  ;  Annie  Bolton,  pure  white, 
with  dark  centre,  and  Delight,  j.ink  self. 

Mr.  Laxton  had  white  seedling  Pinks  Stan'ey 
and  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  with  a  few  Sweet 
Peas.  Mr.  Reynolds,  Gunnei^buiy  Paik,  showe  1 
.some  finely  flowered,  vigorous  plants  of  Yeitchs 
hybrid  Streptocarpus,  bearing  blooms  of  extra 
size  ard  distinct  markings.  Messis.  Ross  and  C.i. 
.showed  Ismene  Amancaes  wi  h  yellowish  flowers 
after  the  Hymenocallis,  but  with  shorter  petals. 
Mr.  Clias.  Turne'-,  Slough,  showed  a  deep  crimson 
climbing  Rose  called  Crimson  Rambler,  a  fine 
addition  to  climbing  kinds.  Messrs.  Veitcb  and 
Sons  had  a  distinct  species  of  Syringa  called  S. 
jatonica  with  long  spikes  of  yellowish  white 
flowers.  Seedling  Gloxinias  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Donaldson,  Tower  House,  Chiswick.  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  showed  Carpenteiia  californica  in  beautiful 
condition,  very  pure  in  colour. 

The  competitive  anards  for  Preonies  went  to  Mr. 
Berkeley  James  and  Mr.  Ci asp,  both  lots  contain- 
ing good  kinds  wiih  but  little  to  choose  between 
them. 

Fruit  ConJmiUee. 


There  was  a  fair  number  of  (xhibits  before  this 
committee,  Melons,  Strawberries  and  Cherries  be 
ing  shown  in  quantity.  The  Melons,  though  large 
and  numerous,  did  not  call  for  special  notice,  show- 
ing no  improvement  on  existing  varieties.  A  first- 
class  cettificate  was  awarded  to 

Strawberry  Royal  Soa-ereibn,  a  nice-looking 
fruit  of  high  colour  with  first-class  flavour,  an'1 
likely  to  make  an  excellent  market  sort,  being 
very  firm.  It  is  somewhat  like  Sir  J.  Paxton  in 
shape  and  of  medium  size.  Shown  by  Mr.  T. 
Laxton,  Bedford. 

A  fine  coUfction  of  Marguerite  Strawberries 
was  sent  by  Mr.  T.  Sharpe,  The  Royal  Straw- 
berry Gardens,  Virginia  Water,  Surrey,  and 
was  worthily  awarde  1  a  silver  Banksian  medal. 
A  collection  of  Strawberries  came  from  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.  From 
Syon  Hou.se  Mr.  Wythes  sent  nine  varieties 
of  early  Cherries  grown  in  the  open,  the  best 
dishes  being  Early  Rivirs,  a  large  black  vaiiety  of 
rich  flavoui  ;  Belle  d'Orleans,  Governor  Wood,  and 
Frogmore  Bigarreau.  Seedling  Melons  were  exhi- 
bited bv  Messrs.  W.  Allen,  gardener  to  Sir  W. 
Russell,"  Swallowfield  Paik,  Reading;  T.  Bonsall, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Hitsi  n,  Elmet  Hall,  Leeds  ; 
ai  d  S.  Eley  Joice,  Grove  Gardens,  Nettlebtd, 
Henley-on-Thames.  Mr.  Reynolds  sent  from  Gun- 
nersbury  Park  Gardens  five  Melons  weighing 
29  lbs.  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp,  gardener  to  Lord  Wim- 
borne,  Canford  Manor,  Wimborne,  Dorset,  sent  a 
collection  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Mr.  Miller, 
gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher, 
sent  Mushrooms.  A  box  of  seedling  Cucumbers 
came  from  Mr.  Lowe,  the  Nurseries,  Uxbridge. 
Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  had  a  nice  dish  of  Duke 
of  Albany  Peas. 

Rose  Show. 

In  the  classes  for  Tea  Roses  the  competition  was 
variable;  in  some  instances  it  was  strong  and 
keen  in  others  ;  the  first-prize  winners  had  an  easy 
walk  over.  In  class  A  for  twenty-four  blooms,  Mr. 
Tale,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  first  with  agrand 
lot  <if  flowers,  very  fresh  and  of  fine  size.  These 
consisted  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  blooms  of 
splendid  colour,  including  the  premier  flower  in 
the  show  ;  Niphetos,  extra  large  in  its  true  cha- 
racter; Mme.  de  Watteville,  The  Bride,  Catherine 
Met  met,  Mme.  Cusin,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  (extra), 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  (fine),  Mme.  Willermoz, 
Innocente  Pirola  and  Marie  van  Houtte,  in  all  an 
excellent  exhibit.  In  class  B  for  twelve  single 
trusses,  Rev.  Mr.  Burnside,  Hereford,  was  first  with 
very  fresh  flowers,  the  following  being  splendid 
blooms  :  Niphetos,  Princess  of  Wales  (extra  good), 
Mme.  Cusin,  Cleopatra  (fine  in  colour),  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  and  Rubens. 
Rev.  H.  Berners,  Ipswich,  came  a  close  second, 
having  Anna  Olivier  (extra  fine).  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Mar^chal  Niel  and  Cleopatra.  Mr.  Fowler 
came  in  a  good  third  in  this  class,  Marie  van  Houtte, 
Mme   Cusin  and  Francisca  Kruger  being  his  best 


Charmer,  pale  pink;  Snowflake,  pure  white,  extra   blooms.    In  class  C  for  six  blooms,  Rev.  J.  Pem 


berton  was  first,  having  fine  flowers  of  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  The  Bride,  Caroline  Kuster,  Jules  Finger, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Mar^chal  Niel  ;  Rev.  H. 
Biron  was  second,  Marie  van  Houtte  and  Souvenir 
d'Elise  being  his  best  flowers.  In  class  D  for  six 
single  trusses  of  one  variety.  Rev.  F.  S.  Taylor  was 
first  with  fine  blooms  of  Mar^chal  Niel  of  deep 
colour  at  d  fresh,  Rev.  Mr.  Burnside  being  second 
with  Anna  Olivier  ff  extra  good  colour.  In  class 
E  for  six  triplets,  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray,  Bath,  was  to  the 
front  for  the  first  time,  he  having  Marechal  Niel 
and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  (both  extra  good). 
Alba  rosea,  Marie  van  Houtte  (with  its  peculiar 
tints  deeper  than  usual),  Catherine  Mermet,  and 
The  Bride.  In  class  F,  Mr.  Biron,  Lympus  Vicar- 
age, was  first  for  an  arrangement  of  Teas  and 
Noisettfs  in  a  vase  or  basket ;  the  arrangement  was 
good,  but  if  wires  had  been  d  spensed  with,  the 
slight  trace  of  stiffness  would  have  disappeared. 
There  was  no  trace  of  overcrowding,  whilst  the 
choice  of  colour  was  good,  W.  A.  Richardson  and 
Marie  van  Houtte  telling  with  good  effect.  The 
second  in  tids  class  went  to  Miss  Bloxam,  Eltham 
Court,  the  arrangement  rather  too  close. 

The  open  classes  were  well  represented  by  Mr. 
F.  Cant,  Braiswick,  Colchester.  In  class  G  for 
twenty-four  single  trusses  he  had  a  remarkably 
fresh  collection,  the  colours  good  throughout.  His 
best  blooms  were:  Hon.  E.  GifEord,  Mme.  Cusin, 
Mme.  de  Watteville,  Rue  ens,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Catherine  Mermet,  and  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  were  second, 
AnnaOlivierbeingoneof  the  best.  In  class  H  for 
twelve  triplets  Mr.  F.  Cant  was  again  first,  havmg 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  (extra),  Marechal  Niel, 
Mme.  Lambard,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  The  Bride 
this  was  a  remarkably  even  lot,  the  colours  first 
rate.  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray  was  second,  his  best  blooms 
being  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Souvenir  de  Thfrese 
Level,  and  Jean  Ducher.  In  class  I  for  eighteen 
bunches,  three  trusses  to  each  bunch  naturally 
grown,  not  disbudded  (a  very  sensible  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting not  often  enough  seen),  Mr.  F.  Cant  again 
came  to  the  front  with  Catherine  Mermet, 
Chas.  Legrady  (deep  colour),  W.  A.  Richard- 
son, Mme.  Laiiibard,  Ma  Capucine  (exti a  colour), 
Reve  d'Or  and  Devoniensis.  In  class  K  for  twelve 
single  trus.-es  Marshal  Niel,  Mr.  R.  S.  Knight, 
Sittingbourne,  won  with  grand  blooms,  extra  deep 
in  colour  and  of  large  size  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray  coming 
in  a  good  second.  In  class  L  for  single  trusses  of 
any  Tea  or  Noisette  other  than  Mari5chal  Niel  Mr. 
F.  Cant  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  divided  the 
honours  bttween  them,  being  placed  equal  first;  the 
two  I  oxes  were  as  alike  as  two  Peas,  both  excellent, 
the  variety  in  each  instance  Marie  van  Houtte. 
Mr.  Gray  followed  with  Anna  Olivier. 

Non-competing  exhibits  were  not  numerous,  but 
of  a  most  interesting  character.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  had  a  box  of  fine  blooms  of  Bourbon  Mrs. 
Paul,  a  truly  beautiful  Rose,  which  will  be  a  tho- 
rough gard'en  variety,  as  we  have  been  able  to 
prove  for  ourselves.  "Plants  of  the  same  kind  were 
al-o  shown,  also  cut  flowers  of  Tea  Mme.  d'Aoust, 
with  liyht  outer  petals  and  a  deep  apricot  centre, 
and  Hybrid  Tea  Gustave  Regis,  a  light  form  of  Mme. 
Falcot".  Some  of  the  richly  -  coloured  shoots  of 
Rosa  rubrifoliawere  also  included.  Lord  Penzance 
again  showed  his  hybrid  Sweet  Briers,  in  which  class 
of  Roses  his  lordship  has  raised  so  many  beautiful 
hybrids.  On  this  occasion,  the  exhibit  consisted  of 
thirty  bunches  of  several  trusses  in  each  and  as 
many  varieties,  the  parentage  of  each  being  given, 
although  all  had  not  received  names.  Two  of  these 
will  be  found  amongst  the  list  of  certificated  plants. 
Others  which  were  "the  most  striking  were  Jeannie 
Deans,  with  small  incurved  flowers  of  a  br'ght 
crimson,  very  pretty  in  the  bud  and  Meg  Mer- 
rilies.  another  crims'on  with  larger  flowers.  This 
was  a  most  conspicuous  exhibit,  and  elicited  much 
adn.iration.  A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded 
to  Lord  Penzance. 

Professor  Dyer,  in  his  lecture  on  the  "  Manage- 
ment of  Trees"in  Parks  and  Gardens,"  did  not  think 
so  much  attention  was  paid  to  trees  as  used  to  be. 
He  .said  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  large  specimens 
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unless  great  attention  was  paid  to  them.  Planting 
trees  in  paiksand  gardens  required  special  attention. 
The  best  point  in  a  tree  is  its  height;  nothing  looked 
bitter  than  a  well-grown  Oak.  Trees  required 
close  attention,  not  allowing  the  lower  branches  to 
get  too  large,  and  thereby  injuiing  the  leader. 
When  the  leader  of  a  tree  is  lost,  it  is  spoilt  and 
cannot  very  well  be  replaced.  One  point  he  would 
like  to  roeiit'on  was  lh:it  of  trees  being  split  and 
broken  abo  it.  This  soon  caused  decay.  One  of  the 
annoyances  in  planting  young  trees  is  the  staking. 
Mr.  Waterer  does  not  stake  his  trees,  but  depends 
upon  good  growth.  Trees  are  often  damaged  by 
stakes  in  rough  weather.  Another  complaint  was 
animals  eating  the  bark  off  the  trees.  He 
then  described  vaiious  injuries  done  by  insects 
getting  under  the  bark.  The  best  plan  to  get  rid 
of  them  was  to  cut  out  the  affected  parts  and  burn 
them,  and  then  paint  the  places  over  with  coal  tar. 
Coal  tar  was  used  a  great  deal  at  Kew  for  trees 
that  had  decayed.  He  found  it  much  better  I  ban 
anything  else,  because  it  did  not  dry  so  hard  as 
olher  material,  and  thebaik  had  a  better  chance 
of  healing.  The  practice  in  France  was  to  plug 
the  p  aces  up  and  then  to  paint  over  with  coal 
tar. 

The  chairman  (Sir  T.'evor  Lawrence)  thought 
the  conifers  were  looked  after  much  more  now  than 
they  used  to  be.  He  knew  of  a  place  where  the 
Beeches  were  dying  by  hundreds,  and  he  thought 
it  required  someone  with  a  thorough  knowledge  to 
look  after  trees.  He  desired  to  thank  Mr.  Dyer 
for  his  excellent  lecture  on  such  an  interesting  sub- 
ject. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


A  wMte  Paeony — I  send  you  buds  and  blos- 
soms of  a  single  white  Pp?ony,  wliich  seem  to  d  ffer 
from  those  of  P.  albiflora  var.  vestalis  in  being  more 
cup-shaped  and  having  a  rose  flush  at  the  base  of 
the  petals. — St.  Brigid. 

*^*  The  flowers  in  all  stages  very  delcately 
suffused  witli  flesh  colour. — Ed. 

The  Sikkim  Primrose. — We  have  a  fine  dis- 
play of  Piimula  sikkimensis  th's  season,  hundreds 
of  flower-heads  jimilar  to  those  enclosed.  We 
thought  it  would  interest  you  to  see  them,  they 
are  so  fine,  growing  in  a  damp,  shady  peat  bed  in 
the  nursery. — James  Backhouse  and  Son,  T/ie 
J^ursei'ies,  York. 

*,(*  The  flowers  as  sent  to  us  have  stems  18 
inches  long,  and  they  are  beautiful  and  fragrant. 
—Ed. 

Delph'nium  grandiflorum  Brecki.— I  send 
you  per  same  post  a  small  box  containing  a  spray 
of  Delphinium  grandiflorum  Brecki,  of  which  find 
photograph  enclosed.  The  plant  when  photo- 
graphed was  just  2  feet  1  inch  above  the  pot,  and 
being  grown  in  a  pot  under  glass  its  tendency 
would  be  to  draw.  This  is  without  exception  the 
most  charming  blue  Larkspur  in  cultivation  either 
for  planting  in  the  mass  or  for  cutting.  It  was 
raise  1  over  twenty  years  ago  by  the  late  Hon. 
Joseph  Breck.  It  is  of  very  dwarf  habit,  bushy 
and  compact,  and  will  keep  on  blooming  for  several 
months.  The  colour  is  a  very  dark  blue. — J. 
FOEBES,  The  uViirse?'ie)!,  Han-'ich. 

Edelweiss  in  Devon. — I  send  you  a  photo- 
graph of  a  very  tine  specimen  now  in  full  bloom, 
many  of  the  flowers  measuring  14  inches  in  cir- 
cumference round  the  outside  edge  of  the  points. 
I  have  had  it  three  years,  and  it  is  planted  in  a 
crevice  in  per  soil  among  lime  rock  and  in  a 
southern  aspect.  This  evidently  suits  it  best,  as  I 
have  tried  it  in  richer  soils  and  different  aspects,  but 
flhe  Islooms  h  ive  invariably  been  very  poor,  and  it 
has  never  succeeded  as  it  has  in  its  present  situa- 
tion. I  also  grow  successfully  amongst  numer- 
ous other  alpine  plants  Gentiana  verna,  Onosma 
tauricum,  and  the  lovely  Glossocomia  clomatidea. 
— G.  Soltau-Symons,  Chaddh-n-ood,  Plympton. 

Tufted  Pansies  from  Hawick. — Mr.  Forbes 
sends  us  a  few  charming  tufted  P;insjes,  among 


which  we  find  Mauve  Queen,  the  always  fine 
Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Abercorn  Gem,  Columbine, 
the  beautiful  Ariel,  Aurora,  Diana,  Mrs.  Turner, 
Duchess,  a  good  white  with  a  clear  yellow 
eye  ;  Brilliant,  Gipsy  Queen,  a  bluish  white  with 
faint  stripes  ;  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale,  an  excel- 
lent white  with  lilac  shading;  Chieftain,  wiry- 
e\e  1,  but  fine;  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Sulphurea— 
altogether  a  very  fine  collection.  There  are,  per- 
haps, too  many  wiry-eyed  yellows  in  cultivation. 
What  we  want  are  simple  colours  witlunit  wiry 
eyes;  andthete  ought  to  be  no  trouble  in  raising 
them,  1  ot  merely  strong  yellows,  but  delicate 
primrose,  sulphur,  and  pale  yellows. 

Carnations  at  Ham.— Will  you  kindly  give 
me  your  opinion  about  these  Carnations  ?  They 
are  "seedlings  of  mine.  No.  1  is  a  Tree  variety 
with  aveiy  strong  constitution,  and  carries  from 
twelve  to  twenty-two  flower-buds  on  a  stem,  and  is 
an  excellent  winter  bloomer.  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  have 
all  fine  strong  habits,  and  I  have  enclosed  a  stem 
of  No.  4,  as  I  do  not  hav  e  a  good  flower  open  at 
present.  The  Aquilegias  are  seedlings.  I  find 
they  grow  strongest  where  they  are  shadeJ. — 
Peter  Eldee,  I-'nrbes  House,  Ham. 

*,*  The  Carnations  are  charming.  You  would 
do  well  to  look  after  No.  L  The  Aqudegias  are 
very  pretty,  but  net  so  fine  as  the  wild  species.— 
Ed. 

Primula  japonica.— Referring  to  "  D.  T.  F.'s" 
note  (p.  553)  as  to  the  hardiness  of  this  Primula, 
there  is  at  Darlington  Hall  Gardens,  near 
Leeds,  a  large  batch  of  plants  which  have 
stood  out  in  the  kitchen  garden  for  several 
years  past.  When  I  saw  them  lately  there  was  a 
quan'ity  in  bloom,  and  the  ground  all  underneath 
the  old  plants  was  literally  carpeted  with  thousands 
of  seedlings  from  last  year's  crop  of  self-sown 
seeds.  Close  by  were  some  batches  of  Primula 
Sieboldi  in  various  colours  in  full  bloom.  Mr.  Dunn, 
the  gardener,  told  me  all  were  alike  [as  to  hardi- 
ness. The  last  two  winters  in  the  north  have  betn 
severe  ones. — H.  J.  C,  Grimston. 

Peach  Eirly  Beatrice.— I  send  you  some 
fruits  ot  this  early  variety.  It  is  a  useful  Peach  for 
forcing,  coming  in  as  it  does  about  three  weeks 
in  adv.ince  of  Early  Grosse  Mignonne.  Then  fol- 
lows Itoyal  George  in  the  same  house.  Although 
a  small  Peach,  it  gives  us  a  nice  early  dish.  As  a 
rule  all  our  eaily  Peaches  are  small.  Early  Bea- 
trice came  into  bloom  at  the  same  time  as  Early 
Grosse  Mignonne  and  Royal  George.  I  have  had 
no  experience  with  any  of  the  other  early  sorts, 
such  as  Alexander,  Amsden  June,  Early  York  and 
Hale's  Early,  which  are  said  to  be  better  than  Early 
Beatrice.  I  think  a  house  set  apart  for  such  sorts 
would  be  a  gain,  as  there  is  not  a  very  plentiful 
supply  of  such  fruits  early  in  the  season.— A.  Trail, 
Fidshaii-  Hall  Gardens. 

*,*  These  Peaches  were  without  flavour  or  even 
odour  of  any  agreeable  kind,  and  ne  regret  very 
much  th-it  anybody  fhould  continue  to  cultivate 
such  fruit.  There  are  surely  early  Peaches  of  good 
quality,  and  it  is  so  costly  a  matter  to  grow  good 
P.  aches  in  this  country,  that  only  those  of  fine 
flavour  should  be  grown.— Ed. 

Destructive  frosts. — White  frosts  were  expe- 
rienced in  low-lying  positions  on  the  mornings  of 
June  13  and  14,  but  these  apparently  did  no  harm. 
On  the  morning  of  June  15,  however,  the  frost  was 
far  more  severe,  there  being  not  less  than  8°  in 
places,  and  I  should  not  be  sui  prised  to  hear  of  still 
lower  temperatures  being  registered  in  this  vicinity. 
The  Potatoes  were  in  some  cases  cut  down  to  near 
the  ground,  while  in  others  they  escaped  with  the 
disfigurement  of  the  tips  of  the  haulm  only.  Vege- 
table Marrows  were  either  much  crippled  or  killed 
outright,  kidney  Beans  badly  scorched,  and  runner 
Beans  very  much  injured,  in  some  instances  killed 
outiight.  Ttnder  bedding  plants  have  also  suf- 
fered, and  altogether  a  more  destructive  frost  I 
have  never  seen  at  this  season  of  the  year. — W.  I., 
Somerset. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  and  morning  of  the 

15th  we  had  G°  of  frost.  So  severe  was  it  that  it 
kOled  Marrow  plants  in  exposed  places,  cut  Dahlias 


down,  while  runner  Beans  Ihat  were  from  1  foot  to 
2  feet  high,  also  dwarf  Beans,  have  suffered 
severely.  Potatoes,  too,  are  much  injured  i"  e''" 
posed  places,  and  many  tender  plants  we  shall  have 
to  replace.-JoHN  Ceook,  Fordo  Abbey,  Dorset- 


Public  Gardens. 


A  new  open  space.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  St.  Pancras  Vestry,  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  County  Council  had 
ai^reed  that  the  vacant  land  in  Highgate  Road 
(several  acres  in  extent),  from  the  Hampstead 
and  Tottenham  Junction  Railway  Bridge  north- 
wards, should  be  acquired  by  agreement,  and 
maintained  as  enclosed  ornamental  gardens. 

Alleged  breach  of  faith.-The  Parks  Com- 
mittee  reported  that  some  time  ago  the  Council 
agreed  to  contribute  £51525  to  the  cost  ot  purchas- 
inc-  a  recreation  ground  at  the  corner  of  Crown 
L^ne  and  Fulham  Palace  Road,  the  contribution 
being  contingent  on  the  Vestry  of  Fulham  laying 
it  out  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the 
Council's  vote.  The  Vestry  only  obtained  posses- 
sion ot  the  ground  on  JIarch  8,  and  on  that  plea 
they  asked  for  an  extension  of  time  for  six  months 
which  the  Council  granted  in  April  attaching  the 
condition,  however,  that  no  gravel  should  be  re- 
moved from  nor  dustbin  or  other  offensive  refuse 
deposited  on  the  ground.  On  visiting  the  pl'-'ce  on 
May  18  last  the  committee  found  that  a  quantity 
of  gravel  had  been  removed  and  sold,  and  that 
some  very  oft'ensive  material  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  hole  whence  the  gravel  bad  been 
taken.  They  at  once  communicated  with  the 
Vestry  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  complying 
with  the  terms  of  the  Council's  resolution  gr.antmg 
conditionally  an  extension  of  time  for  ^^e  l-ying 
out,  and  received  in  reply  an  assurance  th;^t  the 
sale  of  the  gravel  and  the  deposits  of  foul  matter 
should  be  Itopped.  Provided  that  that  promise 
was  adhered  to,  they  recommended  that  the 
Council  should  grant  an  extension  of  time  tor 
twelve  months  to  the  Vestry  to  lay  out  the  ground, 
on  condition  that  no  earth  gravel,  or  sand  be  le- 
moved  from  the  land,  and  no  dustbin  or  other 
offensive  refuse  deposited  therecn. 


Whvpaiot  greenhovises  white  (P-569)?— 
Be™ white  pafut  stands  the  --'her  aud  pr^erv  s 
the  wood  much  better  than  colours.  So  a  paintei  torn 
me.— T.  J.  WE.4VEB. 

Sending  plants  abroad.-I  have  been  a*ed 
to  send  o,  tlo'^he  Argeutiue  Repubhc  P'-ts  ot  R.-^. 
Chrysauthemums,  &c.,  with  "; "™  to  then  estahk^l^^ 
ment  iu  a  garden  in  that  country.  I  shall  feel  oId  iset 
"v  advice  fs  to  the  best  means  of  ^oniplpnK^'th  this 
request  and  ensuring  the  receipt  ot  the  plants  in  aa 
"  available  "  conditiou.— CiIARO. 

The  Guelder  Rose.-I  heg  to  tlit.uk  Mr.  Barman 

Payne  for  his  account  of  the  Guelder  Rof;,  Y'^j^ 
seen  "  The  Compleat  Florist,"  but  have  not  got  it.  It 
s  thus  described  by  Miller,  1747:  'The  Cotupleat 
Florist,"  consisting  of  .100  ™PPer-pates  of  flowers 
coloured  and  plain,  and  is  also  described  in  ^  est  on  a 
"TractsonAgricultureandGardeuiDg,  1//^.  ilENKi 
N    ELL.woyuE,  Bitton  Vicarage. 

Smaller  flower  and. of  a  paler  ^e  ow.— (..  -^^ 
Euphorbia  petiolans.— — fe.  <- ■/^"'j""  ,,,'  T.,p,:„au 
vitifolium  album;     2,  Choisja  teruata   (the  Wesican 

Orange  Flower) ;  3,  Euryb.a  Gunniana. f-Jy^'"^/ 

1,  Cyprippdium  spectahile  ;  2,  C  pabescens  3,  (.. 
aeauleV-r.  3/,  P.-l,  Bott-ychuim  lunaria  -  Pe- 
dicularis  palustris;  3,  Orchis  Morio.-C.  J«ri't-  i. 
Hahenaria  bifoUti     2,  Pleurotlialhs,  cannot  say  what 

snecies C.  C— Cattleya  MoFsia.-,  an  exceJeut  -va- 

Ji^er— On.  in  DouU.-l,  Triehomanes^dicans  ;  2, 
Hymenophyllum  demissum.— -1^.  ^Uld.  » .>"  "?'0 
hiu'm  Falconeri;  2,  Cattleya  Aclaud_ite  ;  3    On^jdium 

!3^"b  Tfa?4dt  sV,,.i(e';:-Cattleya  Warocqueana. 
—Mrs.  Sa»ii<J^s.— Kurybia  macrophylla. 
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THE  WHITE  OH  HUNTINGDON  WILLOW. 

(SALIX  ALBA  ) 

This  very  ornamental  tree  at  all  times  has  a 
fine  effect  by  the  lake  or  waterside  ;  it  also 
ranks  high  as  a  decorative  tree  in  park  soenery  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  most  useful  for  giving  pic-  j 
turesque  and  telling  eflfect  to  any  landscape. 
Its  narrow,  elegant  leaves,  of  silvery  whiteness 
on  their  under  surface,  are  particularly  notice- 
able when  stirred  by  the  wind,  giving  a  light, 
airy  look  to  its  .somewhat  round  and  wide- 
spreading  top  of  drooping  spray.  Whether 
planted  singly  or  a.ssociated  with  other  species 
of  trees,  so  long  as  it  is  allowed  plenty  of 
room  to  spread  out  its  branches,  it  presents  the 
same  ornamental  character,  and  a  well-developed 
specimen  from  an  arti.st's  point  of  view  is  in- 
variably fine  ;  but  perhaps  when  contrasted  with  , 
spiry  or  heavy-headed  trees,  or  those  with  dull 
and  dark  foliage,  the  peculiarly  pleasing  eflect 
of  its  light-coloured,  pointed,  narrow  leaves 
hanging  in  tufts  and  forming  flying  cloud-like 
masses  is  still  more  pleasingly  apparent  and 
effective  in  the  landscape.  This  Willow  is  very 
useful  for  planting  near  the  sea- coast,  either  for 
shelter  or  ornament,  for  it  flourishes  well  when 
under  the  influence  of  sea  breezes,  and  grows 
almost  as  fast  as  the  Poplars,  but  when  planted 
in  many  parts  of  Britain  inland  it  often  suc- 
cumbs to  the  late  spring  frosts  ju.st  as  it  is  de- 
veloping and  unfolding  its  tender  young  leaves. 
This  is  unfortunate,  and  doubtless  is  the  chief 
reason  why  so  few  good  and  mature  specimens 
can  be  seen  throughout  the  country.  This  Wil- 
low is  also,  unfortunately,  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  numerous  kinds  of  insects  and  their  larvie, 
suffering  from  these  pests  both  in  foliage  and 
stem. 

The  wood  of  the  White  Willow  is  always  in 
request  for  various  uses,  but  is  mostly  in 
demand  for  cricket  bats,  for  which  purpose 
there  is  a  continuous  and  ready  sale  for  clean 
and  good  quality  butts  upwards  of  0  inches  in 
diameter.      When  planted   in   moist  deep  soil 


this  Willow  grows  .so  rapidly  and  makes  wood 
so  fast,  that  a  profitable  return  may  be  had  in 
fifteen  to  twenty  years.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest 
trees  to  propagate,  as  it  will  grow  from  the 
smallest  cutting,  or  take  root  freely  from  a 
stump  as  large  as  a  fencing  stake  driven  into 
the  ground ;  but  when  planted  it  rarely  receives 
the  attention  it  deserves  in  the  way  of  pruning 
and  protection  from  the  browsing  of  cattle. 
It  may  often  be  seen  planted  in  grass  lands  by 
the  water's  edge,  but  is  usually  left  to  take  care 
of  itself,  and  the  consequence  is  that  toa  often 
the  tree  is  left  to  struggle  on  and  fight 
against  numbers  of  enemies.  It  is  quite  a 
common  occurrence  to  see  trees  after  they 
have  been  planted  in  fields  maimed,  barked, 
and  even  beheaded  by  cattle,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  they  are  either  killed  outright 
or  linger  on  as  rough  pollards  instead  of 
growing  in  a  comparatively  few  years  into  re- 
munerative timber  tree.s  all  through  a  little  out- 
lay and  attention  being  denied  them  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years  after  planting.  Excepting 
the  Larch,  I  know  of  no  tree  that  is  likely  to 
pay  better  and  give  a  quicker  return  for  an 
outlay  of  capital  than  ths  Huntingdon  Willow 
in  localities  where  it  has  been  found  to  flourish 
and  succeed  well  ;  but  care  should  be  taken 
when  planting  to  avoid  the  crack  Willow  and 
other  rough-barked,  coarse,  worthless  sorts, 
which  are  hardly  worth  cutting  for  the  sake  of 
their  timber.  Sloreover,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  the  Larch  when  planted  in  heavy  soils,  for 
in  damp,  low-lyiug  situations  it  is  quite  at 
home  and  thrives  the  liest :  whereas  the  Larch 
is  altogether  unsuited  for  heavy  soil  in  low  level 
tracts  of  land.  The  Willow,  however,  is  a  tree 
that  when  grown  for  profit  should  be  cut  as 
soon  as  it  is  large  enough  for  the  market,  and 
then  be  allowed  to  grow  up  again  from  the  stool. 
It  is  only  a  short-lived  tree,  and  after  thirty 
years'  growth  its  life  is  very  imcertain  unless  it 
be  pollarded  ;  then  it  may  live  to  a  good  old 
age.  X. 

Carex  divulsa  for  covert.— The  Sedge  is 
anfxrellent  subject  for  covering  the  bare  places 
nnder  Irees  in  winter.  In  winter,  when  few 
things  in  the  shape  of  green  leaves  are  to  be  seen, 


a  carpet  of  this  Carex  relieves  the  dreiry  barenefs 
in  woodlands  in  a  most  effectual  and  agreeable 
manner.  The  plant  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
England,  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  f^rms  tufts 
of  deep  green  leaves,  which  preserve  their  verdure 
in  the  midst  of  frost  and  fuow.  It  is  e.Tsily  and 
quickly  increased  by  division  of  the  tufts,  and  is  a 
capial  plant  for  forming  a  warm  game  coveit  where 
other  things  would  not  thrive. 

Appearance  of  good  timbsr. — There  are  cer- 
tain appearances  which  are  characteristic  of  strong 
and  durable  timber,  to  what  class  soever  it  belongs. 
In  the  same  species  of  timber  that  specimen  will 
in  general  be  the  strongest  and  the  most  durable 
which  has  grown  the  slowest,  as  shown  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  annual  rings.  The  cellular  tissue 
as  seen  in  the  medullary  rays  (when  visible)  should 
be  hard  and  compact.  The  vascular  or  fibrous 
tissue  should  adhere  firmly  together,  and  should 
show  no  wooUiness  at  a  freshly-cut  surface,  nor 
should  it  clog  the  teeth  of  the  saw  with  loose 
fibres.  If  the  wood  is  coloured,  darkness  of  colour 
is  in  general  a  sign  of  strength  and  durability. 
The  freshly-cut  surface  of  tlie  wood  shouM  be  firm 
and  shining,  and  should  have  somewhat  of  a  trans- 
lucent appearance.  A  dull,  chalky  appearance  is  a 
sign  of  bad  timber.  In  wood  of  a  given  sfecies. 
the  heavier  specimens  are  in  general  the  stronger 
and  the  more  lasting.  Among  resinous  woods, 
those  which  have  least  resin  in  their  pores,  and 
amongst  non-resinous  woods,  those  which  have  least 
sap  or  gum  in  them,  are  in  general  the  strong-est 
and  mo-t  lasting.  It  is  stated  by  some  that  inPine 
wood,  that  which  has  most  sap-wood  is  the  most 
durable  ;  but  the  universality  of  this  law  is  doubtful. 
—A.  N. 

Timber  of  the  deciduous  Cyp  ess.— The 
timber  of  this  tree,  which  is  very  durableeven  under 
water,  is  finely  grained  and  of  a  reddish  colour. 
.\  peculiar  property  of  the  wood  is  its  adaptabifity 
to  split  straight,  so  as  to  serve  for  planks  without 
the  use  of  a  saw.  To  cultivate  this  tree  success- 
fully it  must  have  good,  rich  soil,  a  well-sheltered 
situation,  and  abundance  of  moisture,  not  .stagr- 
nant,  which  is  probably  the  reason  why  a  sandstone 
district  is  preferred,  a  chalk  soil  being  too  dry,  and 
a  clay  subsoil  defective  in  drainage.  The  tree  is 
readily  propagated  from  cuttings  or  seeds,  of  which 
latter  a  good  supply  is  regularly  imported  from 
America.  It  is  never  planted  for  profit,  but  only  as 
an  ornamental  tree  for  park  or  lawn  decoration. 
-W. 
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